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Duncan  Black  Macdonald,  M.A.,  D.D.  1 
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Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  K.C.I.E,,  K.C.V.O. 
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David  Randall- Maciver,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  f 

Curator  of  Egyptian  Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Formerlv  Worcester  \  Rhodesia:  Archaeology. 
Reader  in  Egyptology,  University  of  Oxford.    Author  of  Medieval  Rhodesia;  &c.       L 

Edward  Breck,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  r 

Formerly  Foreign  Correspondent  of  the  ATnv  York  Herald  and  the  New  York  Times.  \  Sabre-fenetOg* 
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Right  Rev,  Edward  Cuthbert  Butler,  M.A.,  O.S.B.,  D.Litt.  f-  .       _. 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey.  Bath.    Author  of  "  The  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius,"  i  Saoas,  5t 
in  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies,  I 
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CouncO,  Japan  Society.    Author  of  numerous  worics  on  art  subiectSL    Joint-editor 


Cdkund  Gossb,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

See  the  biog^phical  article;  Gossi,  Edmund. 


Ebkest  Axthuk  Gasdner,  M.A. 
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Rev.  EowDf  Hatch,  M.A.,  D.D. 
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EowASD  Heawooo^  M.A.  r  Rndolf  {Lahe); 

Gonville  and  Caius  Collq;e,  Cambridge.    Librarian  of  the  Royal  GeographicaH  Rnweniiori; 
Society,  London.  L  g^jj^^  ^^  ^^ 

Sn  EowAKO  Hekbekt  Bunbuky,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  (d.  xSqO.  f 
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Ac.  I 

Ellis  Hovell  Minns,  M.A.  I  d     1 

University  Lecturer  in  Pala^o^phy,  Cambridge.   Lecturer  and  Assistant  Librarian "{  Rvslan  ungliaga. 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.    Formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  I 

Edward  Livermore  Burlingame,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Editor  .of  Scrtbner's  Uagastne.    Formerly  on  the  Staff  of  New'Vorh  Tribune. 

Edmund  Owen.  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D  ,  D.Sc. 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond  Street.  London.  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Late  Ex- 
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Frederick  Gtmer  Parsons,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S. 
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Reprodaetive  System; 
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Frederick  John  Snell,  M.A. 

Balljol  College.  Oxford.    Author  oi  The  Age  of  Chaucer;  Ac 

Francis  Llewellyn  Grittith,  M  A.,  Ph  D.,  F  S  A.  r 

Reader  in  Egyptology,  Oxford  University     Editor  cf  the  Archaeological  ^rvvy  J  Bosetta. 
and  Archaeological  Reports  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.    Fellow  of  Imperial  1 
German  Archaeological  Institute.  [ 


/  Robin  Hood  {in  parO-  ^ 


Lady  Lugard. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Lugard,  Sir  F.  J.  D. 


/  Rhodes,  CeolL 

Frank  Podmore,  M.A.  (1856-1Q10).  ''     *„         « 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.    Author  U^ Modem  Spiritualism; \  Retro-COgnltion. 
Mesmerism  and  Christtan  Science;  &c.  \ 

Frank  R.  Cana.  /  Rhodesia:  History  {in  pari); 

Author  of  South  Africa  from  the  Great  Treh  to  the  Umon.  \  Sahara  (>n  part). 


Frederick  Wedmore. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Wedmore,  Frbderick. 


{Ribot, 


Thtedole. 


VIU 
p.  W.  B.* 

G.  CIl 
G,  C  W., 

G.Do. 
G.  J.  T. 

• 

G.R.P. 

G.81U 
G.  So. 

H.B. 

H.Br. 

H.B.1L 
H.  CIl 

H.D9. 
H.E. 

H.F.G. 

H.F.P. 
H.  Go. 

H.H. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


H.L.H. 

H.1LV. 

H.B.T. 

H.8t 

H.S.J. 

^^£DERICK  WiLUAll  RXTDLEK,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S. 

Curator  and  Litirarian  d  the  Muaeuin  ci  Practical  Geology,  London,  1879-1902. 
President  dt  the  Geologists'  Aawdation,  1887-1889.. 

Gertsude  Franklin  Atherton. 

Author  of  Rezdnov;  A ncestors;  Tht  Tower  pf  Ivofy\  Ac. 

George  Chrystal,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Edinburgh  University. 
Hon.  Fellow  and  formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Corpus  Christi  Collt^,  Cambridge. 

George  Charles  Williamson,  Litt.D. 

Chevalier  of  the  Legbn  of  Honour.  Author  of  Portrait  Miniatures;  Life  of  Richard 
Cosway,  R.A.;  George  Englekeart;  Portrait  Drawings;  Ac.  Editor  of  the  New 
Editioq  of  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers, 

George  Duthie,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.). 
Director  of  Education,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

George  James  Turner. 

Bamster-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn.  Editor  of  Setea  Pleas  of  At  Ponsts  (or  the  Selden 
Society. 

George  Robert  Parkzn,  LL.D.,  C.M.G. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Parkin,  G.  R. 

George  Saintsbury,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

See  the  biographical  article:  SaintsbUrv,  George  E.  B. 

Grant  Showerman,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Latm  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Member  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America.  Member  of  the  American  Philological  Association.  Author  of 
With  the  Professor;  The  Great  Mother  of  the  Cods\  &c. 

Hilary  Bauermann,  F.G.S.  (d.  1909). 

Formerly  Lecturer  on  Metal!  urey  at  the  Ordnance  Cdlcge,  Woolwich.  Author  of 
A  TreaUse  on  the  Metailurgy  ef  Iron. 

Henry  Bradley,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Joint-editor  of  the  New  English  Dictionary  (Oxiovil).  Fellow  of  the  British 
Academy.    Author  of  The  Story  of  the  Goths ;  The  Mahing  of  English ;  &c 

Tbe  Very  Rev.  Canon  H.  6.  Mackey,  O.S.B. 
Author  of  Pour  Essays  on  St  Francis  de  Sales. 

Hugh  Cbisholm,  M.A. 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Editor  of  the  nth  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Briiannica.    Co-editor  of  the  loth  editioa 

Hi^poLYTE  Delehaye,  S.J. 

Assistant  in  the  compilation  of  the  BoUandist  publications:  Analecta  BoOandiana 
and  Acta  Sanctorum, 

Karl  Hermann  Eth£,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Univerdty  Colle^,  Aberystwyth  (University  of 
Wales).  Author  df  Catalogue  ef  Persian  Manuscripts  in  the  India  Office  Library, 
London  (Clarendon  Press);  Ac. 

Hans  Frieorich  Gadow,  F.R,.S.,  Ph.D. 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Author  of  '*  Amphibia  and  Reptiles,"  in  the  ComAritff  e  Natural  History. 

HzNRY  Francis  Pblham,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
See  the  biographical  article:  PbluaA,  H.  P 

"Henry  Goudy.  M.A.,  D.CL.,  LL.D. 

Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law.  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College.  Author 
of  The  Law  ef  BomkrupUy  in  Scotland;  Ac 

Henri  Simon  Hymans,  Ph.D. 

Keeper  of  the  Bibliothk)ue  Royale  de  Belgique.  Brussels. 
vie  et  son  muore. 


Author  of  Rubens:  sa 


H.  S^K. 


Harriet  L.  Hennessy,  M.D.  (Bruz.),  L.R.C.P.I.,  L.R.C.S.I. 

Herbert  M.  Vaughan,  F.S.A. 

KeUe  CoUege,  Oxford.  Author  d  The  Last  iff  the  Royal  Stuarts;  The  Mediei  Popes; 
The  Last  Stuart  Queen, 

Henry  Richard  Tedder,  F.S.A. 

Secretaiy  and  Librarian  of  tbe  Athenaeum  Gub,  London. 

Henry  Sturt,  M.A. 

Author  of  Idola  Theatri;  The  Idea  ^  a  Free  Church;  Personal  Idealisnu 

Henry  Stuart  Tones,  M.A. 

Formeriy  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Director  of  tbe  British 
School  at  Rome.  Member  of  the  German  Imperial  Archaeologicallnstitute:.  Author 
of  The  Roman  Empire;  Ac 

Sa  Henry  Seton-Karr,  C.M.G.,  M.A. 

M.P.  for  St  Hden'a.  1B85-190&   Author  of  My  Sporting  HUidays:  Ac 


{ 


Roek-Cnrstel; 

Bubelllte;  Ruhj. 

Riemimi,  Gooii. 


RittMll,  John  {Painter). 

Rhodasia:       Geography  "  end 
Statistics. 


Ridings. 

Rhodss,  Ceoll:  Rhodes 
Scludarships. 

Rets,  CardinAl  de; 
Romanoe;  Ronsud; 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jaoqaes, 

Rhea  {MyUuhgy). 


Safety-Lamp. 


Riddles. 

Saered  HeaiL 

Representation; 
Roseheqr,  Earl  of. 

Roeh»  8t; 
Rupert,  8t;  Saint. 

Riml; 
Sa'dl. 


Reptiles:  Anatomy  and 
Distribution. 

Rome:  Ancient  History 
(in  part). 

Roman  Law. 


Rubens  {in  part). 

Respiratory  System: 
Pathology  (in  part) 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis. 

St  Davids. 


Symer,  Thomas. 

Retotivlty  of  Knowledge. 

Roman  Art; 

Rome:  Ancient  City  {in  part); 
Christian  Rome  {in  part)  and 
Ancient  History  {in  part). 


Rifle. 
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H.Tr. 


H.  W.  C.  D. 


H.W.& 

H.Y. 
LA. 

J.A.H. 

J.A.S. 
J-Bn. 
J.Bt 

J.B.B. 
J.B.1L 


J.D.B. 

i.E.a 
J.F.H.B. 

J.F/-IL 


i.F.]L 
J.F.W. 

J.G.H. 

«■  Dm  A*  XLm 

J.H.K. 


J.H.B. 


Sot  Henry  Tbotter,  K  CM  C.  C.B. 

Lieutenant-Colonei.  Royal  Engineers.  H.B.M.  Consul-General  for  Roumania,  v 
1894-1906,  and  British  I>clegate  on  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube.  | 
Victoria  Medallist,  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1878.  «. 


liaj 


RonumJa:  History  {in  parO. 


Henry  Wiluai^  Carless  Davis,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.    Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford, 
1895-1903.    Author  of  Engfand  under  the  Normans  and  Angeoins ;  CharUniagng. 


H.  WiCKRAM  Steed. 

Correspondent  of  The  Times  at  Vieiuia. 
1897-1902. 


Correspondent  of  The  Times  at  Rome,  <  RicasoU,  Baron. 


'{ 


Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall; 
Richard  I.; 
Richard  of  Dovizes; 
Robert  of  Gloucester; 
Roger  of  Hoveden; 
Roger  of  Wendover. 


Sir  Henry  Yule,  K.C.S  I.,  C.B. 

See  the  biographical  article:  YuLB,  SiR  Henry. 


{ 


Israel  Abrahaics,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Litenkture  10  the  University  of  Cambridge.^ 
Formerly  President,  Jewish  Historical  Society  ol  England.    Author  of  A  Short 
History  cj  Jewish  IMeraiure;  Jewish  Lije  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Judaism ;  &c. 

John  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London.  Author  of 
The  Ceohgy  «/  Building  Stones, 

Jobs  ApoiNCTON  Syvonds,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  SYMONps»  J.  A. 

Joseph  Braun,  S.T. 

Author  of  Die  Idturgische  Cewasidung;  Ac. 

James  Bartlett. 

Lecturer  on  Construction.  Architecture,  Sanitation,  Quantities,  Ac,  at  King's 
College,  London.  Member  of  Society  of  Architects.  Member  of  Institute  of  Junior 
Engineers. 

JOBN  Bagnall  Bury,  D-Lrrr.,  D.C.L. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Bury,  J.  B. 

James  Bass  Mulunger,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Historjr,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Formeriy  University  Lecturer 
in  History  and  President  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  Birkbeck  Lecturer 
in  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  1890-1894.  Author  of 
History  ef  the  University  of  Cambridge;  The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great;  Ac. 

James  David  Boxtrchier,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

King's  College,  Cambridge.  Correspondent  of  The  Times  in  South-Eastern  Europe. 
Commander  of  the  Orders  of  Prince  Danilo  of  Montenegro  and  of  the  Saviour  of 
Greece,  and  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St  Alexander  c^  Bulgaria. 

Rev.  Joseph  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A.,  D.LrrT.,  D.D.,  D.Th. 

Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford.  Author  of  The  Fifst  Three  CospelSf  their 
Origin  and  Relations;  The  BibU  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Ac. 

Sir  John  Francis  Harpin  Brdadbent»  Bart.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S. 
Physician  to  Out-Patients.  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London:  Physician  totheHamp- 
stead  General  Hospital;  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Lonaon  Fever  Hospiul. 
Author  of  Heart  Diseau  and  Aneurysm;  ac 

James  FtrzMAURiCE-KsLLY,  LmJ).,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Gilmour  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  Liverpool  University. 
Norman  McCoU  Lecturer,  Cambridge  University.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Alphonao  XI L    Author  of  A  History  of  Spanish  Literature;  Ac 

James  Fullarton  Muirhead,  LL.D. 

Editor  of  many  of  Baedeker's  Guide  Books.  Author  of  America^  the  Land  (^ 
Contrasts. 

John  Forbes  White,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (d.  1004). 

Joint-author  of  the  Life  and  Art  of  G  P.  Chalmers,  R.SA. ;  Ac 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Tames  Gibbons. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Gibbons,  Jambsl 

Joseph  G.  Horner,  A.M.I.Mech.E. 

Author  of  Plating  and  Boiler  Making;  Practical  Metal  Turning;  Ac 

John  Henry  Arthur  Hart,  M.A. 

Fdlow,  Theological  Lecturer  and  Librarian,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Henry  Middleton,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  D.C.L.  (1846-1896). 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1886-1895.  Director 
of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  188^-1892.  Art  Director  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  1 892-1 896.  Author  of  The  Engraved  Gems  of  Classical  Times; 
Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  Classical  and  Mediaeval  Times. 


{ 
{ 

{ 
{ 


Ricd,  Hatteo; 
Rnbraquis,  William  of 
(in  part). 

Ritual  Murder; 
Sabbatai  Sebi; 
Sabbatlon; 
Sachs,  Michael 

Rhaetio. 


Rochet 
Roofk 


1 


John  Horace  Round.  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Author  of  Feudal  Engfand;  Studies  in  Peerage  and  Family  <  Register. 
History;  Peerag/e  and  Pedigree.  '  ^^^ 


Roman  Empire,  Later. 
Richard  of  Clie'Deester. 

Ristitcb,  Jovan. 

Religion. 

Rheumatism. 

Ruiz,  Juan. 
Rhine  {in  part). 


I  Rembrandt  {in  part). 

/Roman  Catholic  Church: 
I     United  Stales. 

/RoUing-mllL 


Sadduoees. 

Rletschel,  Ernst; 

Ring  (m^ofl); 

Rome:  The  Ancient  City  {in 

part);  and  Christian  Rome 

{in  part); 
Round  Towen. 


{ 


J.HLB. 
J.H.Y.C. 

J.  J.  L.* 
J.  J.  T. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


J.L.W. 
J.Mt 

J.  S.  F. 
J.S.H. 


J.S.R. 

J.  T.  Be. 

J.  T.  S.* 

J.W. 

J.WaL* 

J.  We. 
J.W.H. 


K.S. 

L.F.A. 
L.  P.  V.-H. 

L.J.S. 

L.L.S. 
HLA. 


James  Hakvey  Robinson.  A.M..  FB.D. 

Professor  of  History,  Columbia  Univenity,  New  Yorfc.  Author  of  Petranb,  the 
Fir  a  Modem  Scholar;  History  of  Western  Europe;  &c. 

John  Holland  Rose,  M.A.^  Lxtt.D. 

Christ's  College,  Cambndee.  Lecturer  on  Modem  History  to  the  Cambridge 
University  Local  Lectures  Syndicate.  Author  of  Life  of  Napdeon  I. ;  Napoleonic 
Studies',  The  Devdopment  of  the  European  Nations;  The  Life  ofPiU;&c 

John  Henky  Verkindrr  Cxowe. 

Lieut.-Colonel,  Royal  Artillery.  Commandant  of  the  Royal  Military  College  of 
Canada.  Formerly  Chief  Instructor  in  Military  Topography  and  Military  History 
and  Tactics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Author  of  Eptiome  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  War,  1677-^8;  &c 

Rev.  Tohn  Javes  Lias,  M.A. 

Chancellor  of  Llandaff  Cathedral.  Formerly  Hulsean  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and 
Lady  Margaret  Preacher,  University  of  Cambridge.  Author  of  Miracles,  Science 
and  Prayer;  &c. 

StR  Joseph  John  Thomson,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Cavendish  Professor  of  Experimental  Phjrsics  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. President  of  the  British  Association.  igoQ-i^ia  Author  of  A  Treatise  on 
the  Motion  of  Vortex  Rin^s;  AppltctUicn  of  Dynamics  to  Physics  and  Chemistry; 
Recent  Researches  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism ;  &c 

ESSIE  Laidlay  Weston. 

Author  of  Arthurian  Romances  unrepresented  in  Malory. 

AMES  MOFTATT,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Minister  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Author  of  Historical  New  Testament;  &c. 

OHN  Smith  Flett,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

Petrographer  to  the  Geological  Survey.  FormeHy  Lecturer  on  Petrology  in  Edin- 
burgh University.  Neill  Medallist  en  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Bigsby 
Medallist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

OHN  Scott  Haldane,  M.A^  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxfoid,  and  University  Reader  in  Physiology.  Metro- 
politan Gas  Referee  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Toint-editor  and  founder  oithe  Journal 
of  Hytiene.  Author  of  Blue-books  on  "  The  Causes  of  Death  in  Colliery  Explo- 
sions   :  &C. 


1  BeformatfoD*  Tbe. 


i  Reiohstadt,  Dake  of. 

RosBO-Tiirklsh  War: 
(I877-7S) 


( 


Bensch,  Tma  H. 


RSntgen  Bayk 

I  Roond  Table,  The. 
Jowett  Lecturer,  London,  1907.  •{  RomanSy  EpbUe  to  tbe. 


{ 


Bhyolite. 


AMES  Smith  Reid,  M.A.^  LL.M.,  Lrrr.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  and  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Hon.  Fellow,  formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer,  of  Christ's  College. 
Editor  otCicero's  Academica;  De  Amicitia;  &c. 

OHN  Thomas  Bealby. 

Joint-author  of  Stanford's  Europe.  Formerly  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Geographical 
Magoiine,    Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Through  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  Jihet;  &c 

AMES  Thomson  Shotwell,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

AMES  WaLEAMS,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

All  Souls'  Reader  in  Roman  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College.    Barrister-at-Law  of  Lincoln's  Inn.   Author  of  Law  of  the  Universities;  &c 

AMES  Walker,  M.A. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Demonstrator  in  the  Clarendon  Laboratory.  FormeHy 
Vice-President  of  the  Physical  Society.  Author  of  The  Analytical  Theory  0/  Light; 
Ac 

X7IIU5  Wellhausen,  D.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Wbllhausen.  Juuus. 

OHN  Wesley  Hales,  M.A. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  King's  College,  London.  Hon.  Fellow, 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor,  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Clark  Lecturer  in 
Enelish  Literature  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Author  of  Shakespeare  Essays 
and  Notes ;  Folia  Litter  aria ;  &c 

Kathleen  Schlesingex. 

Editor  cf  the  Portfolio  of  Musical  Archaeology,  Author  of  The  Instruments  ef  the 
Orchestra. 

Lawrence  F.  Abbott. 

President  of  The  Outlook  Company,  New  York. 

Leveson  Franos  Vernon-Harcourt,  M.A.,  M.Inst.CE.  (1839-1907). 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  University  College,  London,  1882-1905.  Author 
of  Rivers  and  Canals;  Harbours  and  Docks;  Civil  Engineering  as  applied  in  Con- 
struction ;  &c 

Leonard  James  Spencer,  M.A. 

•Assistant  in  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum.  Formerly  Scholar  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College.  Cambridge,  and  Harkncas  Scholar.  Editor  of  the  Minerai- 
ogical  Magazine. 

Lionel  Lancelot  Shadwell,  M.A. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn.   One  of  H.M.  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Arnold.  Matthew. 


Respiratory  System:  Physio- 
logy 

{Ritsehl,  Friedrieh  W.; 
RuholMii,  David; 
RntUlns,  Claudius 
Namatiaaus. 
rRIga(»»^flr/), 
J  Russia:  Geography  and 
I     Statistics  (m  part). 

r  Richelieu,  Cardinal; 
1  Sacrilege. 

r  Roman  CathoIIo  Churob: 
1      English  Law. 

i  Retraction:  Double  Refraction. 


{ 


Reiske,  Johann  Jacob. 


Robin  Hood  {in  part). 

r  Regal;  Rott»; 

I^Sackbut 

-{ Roosevelt,  Tlieodoiv. 
River  Engineering. 

Rutile. 

•[Registration. 
/Salnta-Bewe. 
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See  the  biographical  article :  Cxawfosd,  F.  Mabioh.  \  "®™*  ^ **  MOOem  CUy. 


E.  G.  Moses  Gastex,  Ph.D. 

Chief  Rabbt  of  the  Sephardic  Communities  of  England.    Vice>Pre8ident,  Zionist 
Congress,  1898, 1899, 190a    Ikhester  Lecturer  at  0»ord  on  Slavonic  and  Byzantine , 
Literature,    1886  and   1891.     President,   Folk-lore  Society  of  England.     Vice- 
Freadent.  Anglo-Jewish  Asaodatioo.    Author  of  History  tf  Rumanian  Popular 
LUerature;  dau 

E.  Tbu  Mascus  Hasjog,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S. 


Rnsuuiia:  UUraktrt. 


icus  Hasjog,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.  rShlzoDada* 

Professor  of  Zoology,  University  College.  Cork.    Author  of  "  Protoxoa,'*  in  Cam-  \  t^^!^* 
bridgi  Natural  History  \  and  papers  for  various  scientific  journals.  L  '^v*uex«» 


■.  H.  &  Mauoh  H.  Spizlmann,  F.S.A.  f 

Fonnerly  Editor  of  the  Magaune  of  Art.    Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  Inter-  I  RtDef; 
national  Exhibitions  of  Brussels,  P^ris,  Buenos  Aires,  Rome  and  the  Franco- British  J  DaqoimcA* 
Exhibition,  London.     Author  of  History  of  "  Punch  ";  British  Portrait  Painting]  wLl!CmZ*  *     t.  « 
to  the  Opening^qf  th*  Nineteenth  Century:  Works  of  C.  P.  WaUs,  Rjl.;  British     HOttWltoO,  LonJS  F. 
Sculpture  and  Sculptors  of  To-iiay;  Henrietle  Ronner\  Sac  L 

■.  0.  B.  OL        MAxnoxiAN  Otto  Bismarck  Caspau,  M. A.  C  Rhodes  (in  part) ; 

Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  London  University.  Lecturer  in  Greek  at  Birmingham  4  Romanus  L-IV.  {Eastern 
Univeraity.  1905-1908.  [     Emperors), 

lioN  Jacques  Maxxme  Psinet.  f 

Formerly  Archivist  to  the  French  National  Archives.    Auxiliary  of  the  Institute  J  Rtti,  Selglieizn  and  DulttS  Of; 


of  France  (Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences).    Author  of  L'Industrie  du  set  |  Rouaolt,  JOMhlm. 
en  Frencho-Comti ;  Francois  I  et  le  comU  de  Bourgogne;  &c  'L 


S.  W.  T«  NoKTBCOTE  WHmuDGE  Thomas,  M.  A. 

Government  Anthropologist  to  Southern  Nigeria.    Corresponding  Member  of  the  J  ts^^^ttM^ 
Soci«t«  d' Anthropologic  de  Parisi    Author  of  Thought  Transference;  Kinship  and^  aacnnoo. 
Marriage  in  A  ustraliai  &c 

0.  A.  Osmund  Aixy,  M.A..  LL.D.  f 

H.M.  Divisional  Inspector  of  Schools  and  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges,  Board  of  J  ».,..««   t  ^*a  XMnmmmm 
Education.    Author  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Eagfish  Restoration;  Charles  J  J.;  &c.  \  «"»«'•  ">™  wnuim. 
Editor  of  the  Lauderdale  Papers ;  Ac  I 

0.  Bk  Oswald  Basson,  F.S.A.  f 

Editor  of  The  Ancestor,  1909-1905.    Hon.  Genealogist  to  Standing  Council  of  the  S  Russell  {Family), 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Baronetage.  I 


Rops,  FOIden* 


0.  H.*  Octave  Maus,  IJL.D. 

Advocate  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Brussels.    Director  of  L'Art  Modeme  and  of 
the  Libre  EsthUique.    President  of  the  Association  of  Belgian  writers.    Officer  of  the ' 
Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  Le  Thidtre  de  Bayreuth;  Aux  Ambassadeurs;  Malta, 
CoH^antinople  et  la  CrinUe;  &c. 

P.  A.  A.  Fhxlip  a.  Ashworth,  M.A.,  Doc. Juris.  f 

New  College,  Oxford.    Barrister-at-Law.   Translator  of  H.  R.  von  Gneist's  History  <  Rhino  {in  part), 
of  the  Engfish  Constitution,  t 

P.  A.  K.  Prince  Peter  Alexeivitch  Kropotein.  „  „  ^  J  ^I^L^G^^Lhy  and 

See  the  biographical  article:  Kropotkin,  Prince  P.  A.  I     ^  ..  ww«ri*^«y  um* 

^  L     Sialtsltcs  (m  part), 

P.  C.  IL  Peter  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  r 

Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.    University  Demonstrator  in  Com-  J  Rogonontlon    Of    Lost    PUls; 
parativeAnatomyand  Assistant  to  Linacre  Professor  at  Oxiord,  1888-1891.    Author]  RepTOducUon:  of  Animals, 
ol  Outlines  of  Biology;  Sic  I 

P.  GL  Peter  GaES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  r 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  University  J  a 
Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.  Formcriy  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Philcdogical  | 
Society.  I 

P.  G.  K.  Paul  George  Konody:  f  «,-,>,-,- j*  /•.  j^^. 

Art  Critic  of  the  Observer  and  the  Daily  Mail.    Formeriy  Editof  of  The  Artist.  {  ™»"™«  K^npart), 
Author  of  The  Art  of  Walter  Crane;  Velasquai  Life  and  Worh '  &c  t  K*>^°>  ('»  P^^^*)' 

P.T.  Pasquale  Villari.  J  Rimini;  Rome:     Roman   Re- 

Set  the  biographical  article:  Vcllari,  Pasquale.  i      public  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

R.  A.  H.  Reynold  Alleyne  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Lecturer  in  Persian  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Cc^lege,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Persian  at  University  College,  London.  J  gihf^n*, 
Author  of  Sdecled  Poems  from  the  Diadni  Skamsi  Tabriz;  A  J}^terary  History  of* 
the  Arabs;  &c 

R.C.  J.  Sni  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  I'owmtnrUr 

See  the  biographical  article:  Jebb,  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse.  -^nneiono. 

R.  H.  CL  Rev.  Robert  Henry  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.Litt. 

Grinficld  Lecturer,  and  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Studies,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  Merton 
College.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Formerly  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Author  of  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life; 
Booh  of  Jubiues;  &c 


Revelation,  Book  of. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


ILJ. 


R.L.* 


R*  n»  0* 


K«  K«  Bm» 

K.  S>  G* 
S.A.C. 


stc. 

S.  H.  v.* 


S.N. 
T.As. 


T.A.L 
T.Ba. 

T.B.L. 
T.H.* 

T.Wo. 
T.  W^D. 


Ronald  John  McNnxx,  M.A. 

Christ  Church.  Oxford.    Barruter-At-Law.    Fonneily  Editor  of  the  St  Jameses 
CauUe,  London. 


Richard  LTOznaoL  F.R.S.,  FJC.S.,  F.G.S. 

Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Ceolocical  Survey  of  India,  1874-18^2.  Author  oi  . 
Catalotues  ef  Fossil  Mammals,  RephUs  and  Btrds  in  tiu  British  ilfistum  l  The  Dmr ' 
of  all  Lands;  &Cm 

Robert  Nisbbt  Bain  (d.  1909). 

Anittant  Librarian,  British  Museum,   1885-T909.     Author  of  Scandinavia:  the 
Pelitieal  History  ef  Denmarh,  Norway  and  Swiden,  JSJJ-iQOo:  The  Fir  si  Romanovs, " 
1613-172K:  Slapbnie  Europe:  the  Polilkal  History  of  Poland  and  Ruuia  from  J469 
to  j/gO',  Ac. 


-{ 


Robert  Ranxtlpr  Marztt,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Social  Anthropology,  Oxford  University,  and  Fdlow  and  Tutor 
Exeter  CoUege.  Formeriy  Dean  and  Sob-Rector  of  Exeter  CoUeee.  Author 
The  Threshold  ef  Rdigion. 

Robert  Seymour  Conway,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  r 

Pnitmor  of  Latin  and  Indo-European  PhOolocy  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  J 
Formerly  Professor jof  Latin  in  University  Colre^  Cardiff,  and  Fdlow  of  Gonville  I 


and  CaiuB  College.  Cambridge.    Author  of  The  Italic  Dialects. 

Robert  Wxluaic  Frederick  Harrison.  J 

Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple.   Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Rc^  Society,  London.  \ 

Stanley  Arthttr  Cook,  M.A 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  and  formerly  Fdlow,  Gonvilte  and  Cains  College, 
Cambridffe.     Editor  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.    Author  of  Glossary  of* 
Aramaic  Inscriptions;  The  Lam  of  Moses  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi;  Critical  Notes 
OH  Old  Testament  Hiftory;  Rdigton  of  Ancient  Palestine;  &c 

Viscount  St  Cyres. 

See  the  biographical  artide:  Iddbslbigh,  xst  EARL  OP. 

Sydney  Howard  Vines,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Shcrardian  Professor  of  botany.  Oxford  University,  and  Fellow  of  Ma^alen 
College.    Fellow  <A  the  University  of  London.    Hon.  Fellow,  foTmerly  Fellow  and . 
Lecturer,  of  Christ's  College.  Cambridge.    President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  1900- 
1904.    Author  (rf  A  Students  Tex^Booi  of  Botany;  &c 


RletamoDd,  Eub  and 

Dttk0s  of; 
Richmond  and  Lmuiox, 

Duehess  of; 
Saehavenll,  Wffliam. 

Reindeer;  Rhinoeeros(«fi  parf); 
Rhyttni;  River-hof; 
Rocky  Mountain  Goat; 
Rodentia;  Roe-buck; 
llotqnaL 

Repnln; 

Reuterholm,  Baron; 
Sadolin,  JSigen. 

Religion:  Primitive  Religion; 
Ritual 

Rome:  Ancieni  History  {in 

part); 
Rutnll;  SabeOie; 
SabinL 

Royal  Sodety,  TIm. 


{ 


{ 


Sdcon  Newcoiib,  D.Sc..  L.L.D. 

See  the  biographical  artide;  Newcomb,  Swon. 

THOMAS  AsHBY,  M  A.  D  Lrrr.  (Ozon.). 

Director  of  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.    Formerly  Scholar  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.    Craven  Fellow,  1897.    Conington  Prizeman.  1906.    Member  of, 
the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.   Author  of  The  Classical  Topography 
of  the  Roman  Campagna 


.P.  for  Black- 


l^OMAS  Allan  Ingram,  M.A.,  LL.D.. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Sir  T&omas  Barclay. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.    Officer  of  the  Ledon  of  Honour. 
Author  of  Problems  ef  Jntevtational  Practice  and  Diplomacy;  &c.    M. 
bum,  191a 

TnoNAS  Bell  Lionrroor,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mecb.E. 
Author  of  Preservation  ef  Foods  by  Cold;  &c 

Thomas  Harris,  M.D.,  F  R.C.P. 

Formeriy  Hon.  Physician  to  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases 
(rf  the  Respiratory  Organs  at  Owens  College.  Manchester.    Author  of  numerous  | 
articles  on  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  I 

TaoiiAS  Woodhouse. 

Head  of  the  Weaving  and  Textile  Designing  Department,  Techoical  College,  Dundee. 


{ 

{ 
{ 

I J 


Ruth,  Book  ot  (inparOi 
Sabbath  (t »  ^0- 

Roman  Catholic  Church  {in 

Reproduetion:  of  Plants; 
Sachs»  Julius  von. 

Refraction:  Astronomical 
Refraction. 

ReglDus; 

Regium;  Rovigo; 

Rnsellae;  Ruvo; 

St  Bernard  Passes  (m  part). 

Sacrilege:  English  Law. 


Reprisals. 


Walter  Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Watts-Dunton,  Walter  Theodore. 


{ 
\ 


W.  A.  B.  C.       Rev.  Williax  Augustus  Brevoort  Coolxdge,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.^  Ph.D. 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford     Professor  of  English  History,  St  David's 
Colle^.  Lampeter.  1 860-1 88 1.    Author  <A  Cutde  du  Haul  Dauphini;  The  Range  of* 
the  Todx;   Guide  to  Grindelwald,  Guide  to  Svilurland;  The  Alps  in  Nature  and 
in  History;  &c.    Editor  of  the  Alpine  Journal,  1880-1881 ;  &c. 

W.  A.  P.  Walter  Auson  Phillips,  M.A. 

Formerly  Exhibitioner  of  Merton  College  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  Jl>hn'8  College, , 
Oxford.    Author  of  Modern  Europe;  Ac 


RetrigeiatlBK. 

Respiratory  System:  Pathology 
{in  pari). 

Rope  and  Rope-maUng; 
Sacking  and  Sack  Manu- 
facture; Sailcloth. 

Rossetti,  Dante  GabrieL 

Referendum  and  Initiative; 

Resehen  Scheldeck; 

Rhine:  Swiss  Portion; 

Rhone;  Rorschach; 

Rosa,  Monte;  Rovereto; 

St  Bernard  Passes  (in  part)* 

Rochet:  Church  of  England; 

Roman  Catholic  Church  {in 
part); 

Russia:  Government  and  Ad- 
ministration, 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


ziu 


W.H.F. 
W.  J.  BL* 

W.K-L. 

W.H-B. 
W.P.C. 
W.  P.  P.  L. 

W.BLDl 

W.B.K. 
W.8.M. 


W.8.8. 


{ 


Roseoe,  ivmiim. 


S  Rhinoceros  (tji  par^» 


RoslenieUiiisiiu 


WiLUAM  EoifUND  Amiytace  Axon,  LL.D. 

Formerly  Deputy  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Manchester  Free  Libraries.  On  Literary 
Staff  of  Manchester  Guardian^  1874-190S.  Member  of  the  Gorsedd,  with  the 
bardic  name  of  Manceinkm.    Author  of  Aiuuls  of  ManckesUr;  Ac 

Snt  William  H.  Flower,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biographical  article;  Flower,  Sir  W.  H. 

William  James  Huchan. 

Past  b.G.D.  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  Author  of  Origin  9/  the  En^ish  Rite 
of  Freemastmry. 

WiLHELM  MEYER-LOBKE,  Ph.D.  . 

Hofrat  of  the  Austrian  Empire.    Professor  of  Romance  Philology  in  the  University  \  ROBUUieo  JiingllRgSi. 
of  Vienna.    Author  of  Grammatik  der  R(nHaMischeH  Sprachen;  &. 

William  Michael  Rossetti. 

See  the  tnographical  article:  Rossetti,  Damtb  G. 

William  Prideaux  Courtney. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Courtney,  Baron. 

William  Pitt  Preble  Longtellow. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Editor  of  the  Amenean  AnkUeU. 
Author  of  Cyclopaedia  of  Arckstectun  in  Italy,  Cretee  and  the  Leeant;  &c 


{ 
{ 


{RIben,  Giuseppe; 
Rosa,  Salvator. 

fRosslyii,  Earl  of; 
I  Russell,  1st  EaiL 


{ 


Rlehardsoot  Honiy  Hobion. 


Wyndbam  Rowluid  Dunstan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  Preudent  of  the  International  Association  of 
Tropical  Agriculture.  Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Tropical  Agri- 
culture, Colonial  OflBce. 


Robber, 


t[ 


Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  Rann  Kennedy,  LL.D. 

Lord  of  AppeaL     Hon.  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.     Fellow  of  the  ,  _        „     .  _._  .     . 

British  Academy.    Judge  of  King's  Bench  Division  of  High  Court  of  Justice.  189a-  -j  RvsseU  of  KIIl0W0II»  Lord. 
1907. 

William  Richard  Morfill,  M!A.  (d.  1910).  r 

Formeriy  Professor  of  Russian  and  the  other  Slavonic  Languages  in  the  University  J 
of  Oxford.    Curator  of  the  Taylorian  Institution,  Oxford.     Author  of  Russia; 
Litenluni&Cm 


Rnsslao  Literature. 


William  Robertson  Smitr,  LL.D. 

See  the  biocraphical  article:  Smitb,  William  Robbrtson. 


I 

r  RenehUn; 

•I  Ruth,  Book  of  {in  part); 

[sabbath  {in  part). 


PRINCIPAL  UNSIGNED  ARTICLES 


BelleclloB  of  Uglit 


Beiilivwililrat 


Bsfiiaid  tbfb  FMl 
HMiio  ProvliieaJ 


Rhubarb. 

Rlee. 

Richmond  (Surref). 

Riehmond  (Va.). 

Rlekets. 

Riding. 

Riesengeblrge. 

Rinderpest. 

Rio  do  Janeiro. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sol  (State). 

Riot 

Ripon. 

Roads  and  Streets. 

Roobester    (Ksiil). 

Roehesttf    (1I.T.). 

BodiMy*^ 


Rodrlguei. 

Roland,  Legend  oL 

Rome    (R.T.). 

Romulus. 

Root. 

Rosaeeae. 

Rosoommon»  Co. 

Roie. 

Rosee,  Wars  of  the. 

Ross  and  Gromartgr. 

RostoolL 

Rothsehild. 

RotterdauL 

Rouen. 

Roulette. 

BOBiiUlftlli 


Roiburghshlre. 

Rubidium. 

Rubinstein. 

RUgen. 

Running. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

Rutebeuf. 

Ruthenium. 

Ruttond. 

Ryasan. 

Saeramento  (CaL). 

Saffron. 

Saint  Albans. 

Saint  Andrsivi. 

St  Augustine  (fla.)* 

StDenH. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA    BRITANNICA 


ELEVENTH    EDITION 


VOLUME  XXIII 


REFBCIORT  (med.  Lat.  refectarium,  from  reficere,  to  refresh), 
the  ball  of  a  monastery,  convent,  &c.,  where  the  rehgious  took 
their  chief  meals  together.  There  frequentJiy  was  a  sort  of 
unbo,  ai^roached  by  steps,  from  which  to  read  the  Ugenda 
snctcrum^  &c.,  during  meals.  The  refectory  was  generally 
iitaated  by  the  side  of  the  S  cloister,  so  as  to  be  removed  from 
the  church  but  contiguous  to  the  kitchen;  sometimes  it  was 
<iivided  down  the  centre  into  two  aisles,  as  at  Fountains  Abbey 
in  England,  Mont  St  Michel  in  France  and  at  Villiers  in 
Belgium,  and  into  three  aisles  as  in  St  Mary's,  York,  and  the 
Bemanlines,  Paris.  The  refectory  of  St  Martin-des-Champs 
in  Paris  is  in  two  aisles,  and  is  now  utilized  as  the  library 
of  the  £cole  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  Its  wall  pulpit,  with  an 
arcaded  staircase  in  the  thirknrw  of  the  wall,  is  still  in  perfect 
preservation. 

REFEREE,  a  person  to  whom  anything  is  referred;  an 
aibitratcw.  The  court  of  referees  in  England  was  a  court  to 
vhich  the  House  of  Commons  committed  the  decision  of  all 
questions  as  to  the  right  of  petitioners  to  be  heard  in  opposition 
to  private  bills.  As  originally  constituted  the  referees  consisted 
(tf  the  chairman  of  ways  and  means,  and  other  members,  the 
Speaker's  counsel  and  several  official  referees  not  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1903  the  appointment  of  official 
refcrtcs  was  discontinued.  The  court  now  consists  of  the 
chainnan  of  ways  and  means,  the  deputy  chairman  and  not 
less  than  seven  other  members  of  the  House  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  and  its  duty,  as  defined  by  a  standing  order,  is  to  decide 
cpoa  aD  pctittons  against  private  bills,  or  against  provisional 
orders  or  provisional  certificates,  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
petitioneis  to  be  beard  upon  such  petitions.  In  the  high  court 
of  jastice,  under  the  Judicature  Act  1873,  cases  may  be  sub- 
mined  to  three  official  referees,  for  trial,  inquiry  and  report,  or 
fSKssment  of  damages.  Inquiry  and  report  may  be  directed 
in  any  case,  trial  only  by  consent  of  the  parties,  or  in  any  matter 
reqtitriog  any  prolonged  examination  of  documents  or  accounts, 
^  sny  sckntific  or  local  investigation  which  cannot  be  tried  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

REFERSHDUM  and  INITIATIVB,  two  methods  by  which 
the  wishes  of  the  geaenl  body  of  electors  in  a  constitutional 


state  may  be  expressed  with  regard  to  proposed  legislation. 
They  are  developed  to  the  highest  extent  in  Switzerland,  and 
are  best  exemplified  in  the  Swiss  federal  and  cantonal  constitu- 
tions. By  these  two  methods  the  sovereign  people  in  Switzerland 
(whether  in  the  confederation  or  in  one  of  its  cantons)  approve 
or  reject  the  bills  and  resolutions  agreed  upon  by  the  legislative 
authority  (Referendum),  or  compel  that  authority  to  introduce 
bills  on  certain  specified  subjects  (Initiative) — in  other  words, 
exercise  the  rights  of  the  people  as  regards  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives at  times  other  than  general  elections.  The  Referendum 
means  "  that  which  is  referred  "  to  the  sovereign  people,  and 
prevailed  (up  to  1848)  in  the  federal  diet,  the  members  of  which 
were  bound  by  instructions,  all  matters  outside  which  being 
taken  "  ad  referendum."  A  similar  system  obtained  previously 
in  the  formerly  independent  confederations  of  the  Grisons  and 
of  the  Valais,  in  the  former  case  not  merely  as  between  the 
Three  Leagues,  and  even  the  baiUwicks  of  each  within  its 
respective  league,  but  also  (so  far  as  regards  the  upper  Engadine) 
the  communes  making  up  a  bailiwick,  though  in  the  Valais  the 
plan  prevailed  only  as  between  the  seven  Zchnten  or  bailiwicks. 
The  Initiative,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  means  by  which  the 
sovereign  people  can  compel  its  elected  representatives  to  take 
into  consideration  either  some  specified  object  or  a  draft  bill 
relating  thereto,  the  final  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
legislature  being  subject  by  a  referendum  vote  to  the  approval 
or  rejection  of  the  people.  These  two  institutions  therefore 
enable  the  sovereign  people  to  control  the  decisions  of  the 
legislature,  without  having  recourse  to  a  dissolution,  or  waiting 
for  the  expiration  of  its  natural  term  of  office. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  both  had  been  adopted  by 
different  cantons  before  they  found  their  way  into  the  federal 
constitution,  which  naturally  has  to  take  account  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  cantons  of  which  it  is  composed.  Further,  they  (at 
any  rate  the  referendum)  were  employed  in  the  case  of  con- 
stitutional matters  relating  to  cantonal  constitutions  before  being 
appUed  to  all  or  certain  specified  laws  and  resolutions.  Finally, 
the  action  of  both  has  been  distinctly  conservative  in  the  case 
of  the  confederation,  though  to  a  less  marked  degree  in  the  case  of 
the  cantons. 
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Two  forms  of  the  Referendum  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished: the  JactdUUive  or  optional  (brought  into  play  only  on 
the  demand  of  a  fixed  number  of  citizens),  and  the  obligatory 
or  compulsory  (which  obtains  in  all  cases  that. lie  within  its 
sphere  as  defined  in  the  constitution).  The  Initiative  exists 
only  in  the  faculutive  form,  being  exercised  when  a  ceruin 
number  of  citizens  demand  it.  Both  came  into  common  use 
during  the  Liberal  reaction  in  Switzerland  after  the  Paris 
revolution  of  July  1830.  In  183 1  St  Gall  first  adopted  the 
"  facultative  referendum  "  (then  and  for  some  time  after  called 
the  "  Veto  "),  and  its  example  was  followed  by  several  cantons 
before  1848.  The  "obligatory  referendum"  appears  first  in 
1853  and  1854  respectively  in  the  Valais  and  the  Orisons,  when 
the  older  system  was  reformed,  but  in  its  modem  form  it  was 
first,  adopted  in  1863  by  the  canton  of  rural  Basel.  The 
Initiative  was  first  adopted  in  1845  by  Vaud.  Of  course  the 
cantons  with  Landsgemeindm^  Uri,  Unterwalden,  AppenzeU 
and  Glarus  (where  the  dtizens  appear  in  person)  possessed  both 
from  time  Immemorial.  Excluding  these  there  were  at  the  end 
of  1907  9I  cantons,  which  had  the  "  obligatory  referendum  " 
(Aargau,  rural  Basel,  Bern,  the  Orisons,  Schafihausen,  Schwyz, 
Soleure,  Thurgau,  the  Valais  and  Zarich),  while  7I  c^n^ns 
possess  only  the  "  facultative  referendum  "  (Basel  town,  Geneva, 
Lucerne,  NeuchAtel,  St  Gall,  Ticino,  Vaud  and  Zug).  Fribourg 
alone  had  neither,  save  an  obligatory  referendum  (like  all  the 
rest)  as  to  the  revision  of  the  cantond  constitution.  As  regards 
the  Initiative,  all  the  cantons  have  it  as  to  the  revision  of  the 
cantonal  constitution;  while  all  but  Fribourg  have  it  also  as 
to  biUs  or  legislative  projects.  In  the  case  both  of  the  facultative 
referendum  and  of  the  Initiative  each  canton  fixes  the  nxmiber 
of  citizens  who  have  a  right  to  exercise  this  power.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Swiss  confederation  lags  behind  those  of  the 
cantons.  It  is  true  that  both  in  1848  (art.  113)  and  in  1874 
(art  120)  it  is  provided  that  a  vote  on  the  question  whether  the 
constitution  shall  be  revised  must  take  place  if  either  house  of 
the  federal  legislature  or  50,000  qualified  voters  demand  it — 
of  course  a  popular  vote  (obligatory  referendum)  must  take 
place  on  the  finally  elaborated  project  of  revision.  But  as 
regards  bills  the  case  is  quite  different.  The  "  facultative 
referendum  "  was  not  introiduced  till  1874  (art.  89)  and  then 
only  as  regards  all  bills  and  resolutions  not  bemg  of  a  pressing 
nature,  8  cantons  or  30,000  qualified  voters  being  entitled  to 
ask  for  such  a  popular  vote.  But  the  Initiative  did  not  appear 
in  the  federal  constitution  till  it  was  inserted  in  1891  (art  121), 
and  then  merely  in  the  case  of  a  partial  (not  a  total)  revision  of 
the  constitution,  if  50,000  qualified  voters  require  it,  whether  as 
regards  a  subject  in  general  or  a  draft  bill, — of  course  the  federal 
legislature  had  an  Initiative  in  this  matter  m  1848  already. 
The  results  of  the  working  of  these  two  institutions  in  federal 
matters  up  to  the  end  of  1908  are  as  follows.  Excluding  the 
votes  by  which  the  two  federal  constitutions  of  1848  and  1874 
were  adopted,  there  have  been  30  (10  of  them  between  1848  and 
1874)  votes  (obligatory  referendum)  as  to  amendments  of  the 
federal  constitution;  in  15  cases  only  (of  which  only  one  was 
before  1874)  did  the  people  accept  the  amendment  proposed. 
In  the  case  of  bills  there  have  been  30  votes  (very  many  bills 
have  not  been  attacked  at  all),  all  of  course  sintt  the  facultative 
referendum  was  introduced  in  1874;  in  xx  cases  only  have  the 
people  voted  in  the  affirmative.  Finally,  with  res^ird  to  the 
Initiative,  thexe  have  been  7  votes,  of  which  two  only  were  in  the 
afiSrmative.  Thus,  b^ween  1874  and  1907,  of  57  votes  27  only 
were  in  the  affirmative,  while  if  we  indude  the  zo  votes 
between  1848  and  1874  the  figures  are  respectively  67  and 
28,  one  only  having  been  favourable  during  that  period. 
The  result  is  to  show  that  the  people,  voting  after  mature 
reflection,  are  far  less  radically  disposed  than  has  sometimes 
been  imagined. 

The  method  of  referendtmi  by  itself  is  also  in  use  in  some 
of  the  states  of  the  American  Union  (see  United  States) 
and  in  Australia,  and  under  the  name  of  pWnsciU  has  been 
employed  in  France;  but  it  is  best  studied  in  the  Swiss  con- 
stitutloo. 
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AuTHORiTiBs.— W.  A.  B.  CooUdse,  "The  Eariy  History  of  the 
Referendum  "  (article  in  the  Entltsk  Historical  Rtiuw  for  October 
i89i)t  T.  Curd.  Dte  sckweizertschen  VolksreckU,  1848  bis  ipoo 
(Bern,  1900)  (Fr.  trans,  by  J.  Roniat  with  additions  by  the  autfior, 
Paris,  1905)— Curti's  earlier  work,  GescktchU  d.  sckweiz.  VUks- 
gesettt^uHi  (Bern.  1882),  is  not  entirely  Mipeneded  by  his  later 
one;  S.  Deploige.  Tke  Referendum  in  Swtturland,  EngL  trans,  with 
additional  notes  (London,  1898);  N.  Droz,  "The  Referendum 
in  Switzerland  "  (article  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  March  1895) ; 
I.  M.  Vincent,  Covemment  tn  Svritaeriand,  chaps,  v.  and  xiv.  (New 
York  and  London.  1900).    See  also,  for  the  United  States  and 

Eenerally,  the  American  works  on  the  Referendum  fay  E.  P.  Ober- 
oltzer  (1893  and  1900).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

REFLECTION  OF  UOHT.  When  a  ray  of  Ught  in  a  homo- 
geneous medium  falls  upon  the  bounding  surface  of  another 
medium,  part  of  it  is  usually  turned  back  or  reflected  and  part 
is  scattered,  the  remainder  traversing  or  being  absorbed  by  the 
second  medium.  The  scattered  rays  (also  termed  the  irregu- 
larly or  diffusely  reflected  rays)  play  an  important  part  in 
rendering  objects  visible — in  fact,  without  (Uffuse  reflection 
non-luminous  objects  would  be  invisible;  they  are  occasioned 
by  irregularities  in  the  surface,  but  are  governed  by  the  same 
law  as  holds  for  regular  reflection.  This  law  is:  the  inddent 
and  reflected  rays  make  equal  angles  with  the  normal  to  the 
reflecting  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and  are  coplanar 
with  the  normal.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  path 
of  the  ray  is  a  minimum.*  In  fig.  x ,  MN  represents  the  section 
of  a  plane  mirror,  OR  is  the  in- 
cident ray,  RP  the  reflected  ray, 
and  TR  the  normal  at  R.  Then 
the  law  states  that  the  angle  of 
indde^ce  ORT  equals  the  angle 
of  rejection  PRT,  and  that 
OR,  RT  and  RP  axe  in  the  same 
plane. 

This  natural  law  is  capable  of 
ready  experimental  proof  (a  simple 
one  is  to  take  the  altitude  of  a 
star  with  a  meridian  circle,  its  depression  in  a  horizontal  re- 
flecting surface  of  mercur>'  and  the  direction  of  the  naiiir), 
and  the  most  delicate  instruments  have  failed  to  detect 
any  divergence  from  it.  Its  explanation  by  the  Newtonian 
corpuscular  theory  is  very  simple,  for  we  have  only*  to 
assume  that  at  the  point  of  impact  the  perpendicular  velocity 
of  a  corpusde  is  reversed,  whilst  the  horizontal  vdodty 
is  unchanged  (the  mirror  being  assumed  horizontal).  The 
wave-theory  explanation  is  more  complicated,  and  in  the 
simple  form  given  by  Huygens  incomplete.  The  theory  as 
devdoped  by  Fresnd  shows  that  regular  reflection  is  due 
to  a  small  zone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  R  (above), 
there  being  destructive  interference  at  all  other  points  on 
the  mirror;  this  theory  also  accounts  for  the  polarization 
of  the  reflected  light  when  inddent  at  a  certain  angle  (see 
PoLASZZATZON  OF  Light).  The  smoothness  or  polish  of  the  sur- 
face largdy  controls  the  reflecting  power,  for,  obviously,  crests 
and  furrows,  if  of  sufficient  magnitude,  disturb  the  phase 
relations.  The  permissible  deviation  from  smoothness  depends 
on  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed:  it  appears  that 
surfaces  smooth  to  within  |th  of  a  wave-length  reflect  regularly; 
hence  long  waves  may  be  reguhuly  reflected  by  a  surface 
which  diffuses  short  waves.  Also  the  obliquity  of  the  inddence 
would  diminish  the  effect  of  any  irr^;ularities;  this  is  experi- 
mentally confirmed  by  observing  the  images  produced  by 
matt  surfaces  or  by  smoked  glass  at  grazing  inddence. 

We  now  give  some  dementary  constructions  of  reflected 
rays,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  of  images  formed 
by  mirrors. 

X.  If  O  be  a  luminous  point  and  OR  a  ray  inddent  at  R  on  the 
plane  mirror  MN  (fig.  i)  to  determine  the  reflected  ray  and  the 
image  of  O.    If  RP  be  the  refleaed  ray  and  RT  perpendicular 

*  This  principle  of  the  minimum  path,  however,  only  holds  for 
plane  and  convex  surfaces;  with  concave  surfaces  k  may  be  a 
maximum  ia  certain 
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distances  are  shown  in  thr  table  (F  i<  the  principal  focus  and  C  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  MA). 

Concave  Mirror 


Position  of  Object. 

Position  of  Image 

Character  of  Image. 

OO 

Between  co  and  C 

C 
Between  C  and  F 
Between  F  and  A 

A 

F 

Between  F  and  C 

C 
Between  C  and  « 
Between  A  and  -  co 

A 

Real. 

ReaI4nverted,dimim8hed 
„         „        same  nee 
„         „        magmned 

Virtual,  erect,  magnified 

Erect,  same  size 

Convex  Mirror 

Position  of  Object 

Position  of  Image 

Character  of  Image. 

00 
Between  ooand  A 
A 

F 
Between  F  and  A 
A 

Virtual 

Virtual,  erect,  diminished 
Erect,  same  size 

The  above  discussion  of  sphencal  mirrors  assumes  that  the 
mirror  has  such  a  small  aperture  that  the  reflected  rays  from  any 
point  unite  in  a  point  This,  however,  no  longer  holds  when  the 
mirror  has  a  wide  aperture,  and  in  general  the  retlected  rays  envelop 
a  caustic  {qv.,  see  also  Aberration)  The  only  mirror  which  can 
sharply  reproduce  an  object-point  as  an  image-pomt  has  for  its 
section  an  elhpse,  which  u  so  placed  that  the  object  and  image  are 
at  its  (oci.  This  follows  from  a  property  of  the  curve,  viz.  the  sum 
of  the  focal  distances  is  constant,  and  that  the  focal  vectores  are 
equally  inclined  to  the  normal  at  the  point  More  important  than 
the  ciliptical  mirror,  however,  is  the  parabolic,  which  has  the  pro- 
perty ot  converting  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  into  a  pencil  through  its 
locus,  or,  inversely,  rays  from  a  source  placed  at  the  focus  are  con- 
verted into  a  parallel  beam ;  hence  the  use  of  this  ourror  in  search- 
lights and  similar  devices. 

REFORMATION,  THE.  The  Reformation,  aa  commonly 
understood  means  the  religious  and  political  revolution  of  the 
1 6th  century,  of  which  the  immediate  result  was  the  partial  dis- 
ruption of  the  Western  Catholic  Church  and  the  establishment 
of  various  national  and  temtorial  churches.  These  agreed 
in  repudiating  certam  of  the  doctrines,  ntcs  and  practices 
of  the  medieval  Church,  especially  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
and  the  headship  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and,  whatever  their 
official  designations,  came  generally  to  be  known  aa  **  Pro- 
testant." In  some  cases  they  mtroduced  new  systems  of 
ecclesiastical  organization,  and  m  all  they  sought  to  justify 
their  mnovations  by  an  appeal  from  the  Church's  tradition 
to  the  Scriptures.  The  conflicts  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants speedily  merged  into  the  chronic  political  nvalnes, 
domestic  and  foreign,  which  distracted  the  European  states, 
and  religious  considerations  played  a  very  important  part  in 
diplomacy  and  war  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the 
diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530  to  the  English  revolution  and  the 
league  of  Augsburg,  1688-89.  The  terms  **  Reformation " 
and  "  Protestantism  "  are  inherited  by  the  modem  histonan; 
they  are  not  of  his  devising,  and  come  to  him  laden  with  re- 
miniscences of  all  the  exalted  enthusiasms  and  bitter  anti- 
pathies engendered  by  a  penpd  of  fervid  religious  dissension. 
The  unmeasured  invective  of  Luther  and  Alcander  has  not 
ceased  to  re-echo,  and  the  old  Issues  are  by  no  means  dead. 

The  heat  of  controversy  is,  however,  abating,  and  during 
the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
TAeiAr-  investigators  have  been  vying  with  one  another  in 
adding  to  our  knowledge  and  in  rectifying  old  mis- 
takes; while  an  ever-increasing  number  of  writers 
pledged  to  neither  party  are  aiding  in  developing  an 
idea  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  Reformation  which 
differs  radically  from  the  traditional  one.  We  now 
appreciate  too  thoroughly  the  intricacy  of  the  medieval  Church; 
its  vast  range  of  activity,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  the 
inextricable  interweaving  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ments, the  slow  and  painful  process  of  their  divorce  as  the  old 
ideas  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  two  institutions  have  changed 
in  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  lands:  'we  perceive  all  too 
clearly  the  limitations  of  the  reformers,  their  distrust  of  reason 
and  criticism — in  short,  we  know  too  much  about  medieval 
institutions  and  the  process  of  their  disintegration  longer  to 
see  in  the  Reformation  an  abrupt  break  in  the  general  history 
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of  Europe.  No  one  will,  of  coarse,  question  the  importance 
of  the  schism  which  created  the  distinction  between  Protestants 
and  Cathohcs,  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
religious  questions  at  issue  comprised  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  whole  compass  of  human  aspirations  and  conduct,  even 
to  those  to  whom  religion  was  especially  vital,  while  a  large 
majority  of  the  leaders  m  literature,  art,  science  and  public 
affairs  went  their  way  seemingly  almost  wholly  unaffected  by 
theological  problems. 

That  the  religiotis  elements  in  the  Reformation  have  been 
greatly  overestimated  from  a  modem  point  of  view  can  hardly 
be  questioned,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  students 
of  Church  history  has  ventured  the  anertion  that  "  The  motives, 
both  remote  and  proximate,  which  led  to  the  Lutheran  revolt 
were  largely  secular  rather  than  spiritual."  "  We  may,*' 
contmues  Mr  H.  C  Lea,  "  dismiss  the  religious  changes  incident 
to  the  Reformation  with  the  remark  that  they  were  not  the 
object  sought,  but  the  means  for  attaining  the  object.  The 
existing  ecclesiastical  ^stem  was  the  practical  evolution  of 
dogma,  and  the  overthrow  of  dogma  was  the  only  way  to  obtain 
permanent  rebef  from  the  intolerable  abuses' of  that  system  " 
(Cambridge  Modern  History,  i.  653)  It  would  perhaps  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  secular  and  spiritual  interests  inter- 
mingled and  so  permeated  one  another  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  them  clearly  even  in  thought,  while  in 
practice  they  were  so  bewilderingly  confused  that  they  were 
never  separated,  and  were  constantly  mistaken  for  one  another. 

The  first  step  in  danfymg  the  situation  is  to  come  to  a  full 
realization  that  the  medieval  Church  was  essentially  an  inter- 
national state f  and  that  the  character  of  the  Protestant 
secession  from  it  was  largely  determined  by  this  fact. 
As  Maitland  suggests:  "  We  could  frame  no  ac- 
ceptable definition  of  a  State  which  would  not  com- 
prehend the  Church.  What  has  it  not  that  a  State 
should  have  ?  It  has  laws,  law  givers,  law  courts, 
lawyers.  It  uses  physical  force  to  Compel  men  to  obey 
the  laws.  It  keeps  prisons.  In  the  13th  century,  though  with 
squeamish  phrases,  it  pronounced  sentence  of  death.  It  is 
no  voluntary  society;  if  people  are  not  bom  into  it 
they  are  baptized  into  iJt  when  they  cannot  help  them- 
selves. If  they  attempt  to  leave  they  are  guilty  of  crimen 
laesae  majestatu,  and  are  likely  to  be  burned.  It  is  supported 
by  mvoluntary  contributions,  by  tithe  and  tax  "  {Canon  Lam 
tn  the  Church  of  En^and^  p.  xoo).  The  Church  was  not  only 
organized  like  a  modem  bureaucracy,  but  performed  many  of 
the  functions  of  a  modem  State.  It  dominated  the  intellectual 
and  profoimdly  affected  the  social  interests  of  western  Europe. 
Its  economic  influence  was  multiform  and  incalculable,  owing 
to  its  vast  property,  its  system  of  taxation  and  its  encourage- 
ment of  monasticism.  When  Luther  made  his  first  great 
appeal  to  the  German  people  in  his  Address  to  the  German 
Nobility^  he  scarcely  adverts  to  religious  matters  at  aU.  He 
deals,  on  the  contrary,  almost  exclusively  with  the  social, 
financial,  educational,  industrial  and  general  moral  problems 
of  the  day.  If  Luther,  who  above  all  others  bad  the  religious 
issue  ever  before  him,  attacks  the  Church  as  a  source  of  worldly 
disorder,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  contemporary  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  should  take  a  purely  secular  view  of  the  issues  involved. 
Moreover,  in  the  fascinating  collection  of  popular  satires  and 
ephemeral  pamphlets  made  by  Schade,  one  is  constantly  im- 
pressed with  the  absence  of  religious  fervour,  and  the  highly 
secular  nature  of  the  matters  discussed.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  various  Cravaminaf  or  lists  of  grievances  against  the 
papacy  drafted  from  time  to  time  by  German  diets. 

But  pot  only  is  the  character  of  the  Reformation  differently 
conceived  from  what  it  once  was;  our  notions  of  the  process 
of  change  are  being  greatly  altered.  Formerly, 
writers  accounted  for  the  Lutheran  movement  by  so 
magnifying  the  horrors  of  the  pre-existing  regime 
that  it  appeared  intolerable,  and  its  abolition  con- 
sequently inevitable.  Protestant  writers  once  con- 
tented themselves    with  a  brief  caricature  of  the  Church, 
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k  superficial  account  of  the  traffic  in  indulgences,  and  a 
toxi^  and  ready  assumption,  which  even  Kdstlin  makes, 
thai  the  darkness  was  greatest  just  before  the  dawn. 
Udortunately  this  crude  solution  of  the  problem  proved 
too  much;  for  conditions  were  no  worse  immediately 
before  the  ^  revolt  than  they  had  been  for  centuries,  and 
German  complaints  of  papal  tyranny  go  back  to  Hildegard 
of  Bmgen  and  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  who  antedated 
Lather  by  more  than  three  centuries.  So  a  new  theory  is 
logically  demanded  to  explain  why  these  conditions,  which  were 
chroDic,  failed  to  produce  a  change  long  before  it  actually 
occarred.  Singularly  enough  it  is  the  modem  Catholic  scholars, 
Johanoes  Janssen  above  all,  who,  in  their  efforts  further  to 
discredit  the  Protestant  revolt  by  rehabilitating  the  institutions 
which  the  reformers  attacked,  have  done  most  to  explain  the 
success  of  the  Reformation.  A  humble,  patient  Bohemian 
priest,  Hasak,  set  to  work  toward  half  a  century  ago  to  bring 
together  the  devotional  works  published  during  the  seventy 
jti.n  immediately  succeeding  the  invention  of  printing.  Every 
one  knows  that  one  at  least  of  these  older  books.  The  German 
TkeaUfgy,  was  a  great  favourite  of  Luther's;  but  there  are 
many  more  in  Hasak's  collection  which  breathe  the  same  spirit 
of  piety  and  spiritual  emulation.  Building  upon  the  founda- 
tlocs  laid  by  Hasak  and  other  Catholic  writers  who  have  been 
too  much  neglected  by  Protestant  historians,  Janssen  pro- 
duced a  monumental  work  in  defence  of  the  German  Church 
before  Luther's  defection.  He  exhibits  the  great  achievements 
ci  the  latter  part  of  the  xsth  and  the  early  portion  of  the  i6th 
centuries;  the  art  and  literature,  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  towns  and  the  fostering  of  the  spiritual  Ufe  of  the  people. 
It  may  well  be  that  his  picture  is  too  bright,  and  that  in  his 
obvious  anxiety  to  prove  the  needlessness  of  an  ecclesiastical 
revolution  he  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  Pro- 
testants. Yet  this  rehabilitation  of  pre-Reformation  Germany 
cannot  but  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  unbiased  historical 
student  who  looks  to  a  conscientious  study  of  the  antecedents 
of  the  revolt  as  furnishing  the  true  key  to  the  movement. 

Outwardly  the  Reformation  would  seem  to  have  begun  when, 
on  the  loth  of  December  1520,  a  professor  in  the  university 
of  Wittenberg  invited  all  the  friends  of  evangelicsd 
truth  among  his  students  to  assemble  outside  the 
wall  at  the  ninth  hour  to  witness  a  pious  spectacle — 
the  burning  of  the  "godless  book  of  the  papal 
B^ot,  decrees."  He  committed  to  the  flames  the  whole 
ftoscto  body  of  the  canon  law,  together  with  an  edict  of 
f'*'!  the  head  of  the  Church  which  had  recently  been 
a:«a«c^.  jg^^^  against  his  teachings.  In  this  manner  Martin 
Luther,  with  the  hearty  sympathy  of  a  considerable  number 
cf  his  countrymen,  publicly  proclaimed  and  illustrated  his 
repudiation  of  the  papal  government  under  which  western 
Europe  had  lived  for  centuries.  Within  a  genera- 
titjQ  after  this  event  the  states  of  north  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  England,  Scotland,  the  Dutch  Netherlands  and 
portions  of  Switzerland,  luul  each  in  its  particular  manner 
permanently  seceded  from  the  papal  monarchy.  France,  after 
a  long  period  of  uncertainty  and  disorder,  remained  faithful  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  Poland,  after  a  defection  of  years,  was 
ehimatciy  recovered  for  the  papacy  by  the  zeal  and  devo- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  In  the  Habsburg  hereditary 
dominions  the  traditional  policy  and  Catholic  fervour  of  the 
nihng  house  resulted,  after  a  long  struggle,  in  the  restoration  of 
the  supremacy  of  Rome;  while  in  Hungary  the  national  spirit 
of  independence  kept  Calvinism  alive  to  divide  the  religious 
allegiance  of  the  people.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rulers,  who  continued  loyal  to  the  pope,  found 
little  difficulty  in  suf^ressing  any  tendencies  of  revolt  on  the 
pan  of  the  few  converts  to  the  new  doctrines.  Individuals, 
often  large  groups,  and  even  whole  districts,  had  indeed  earlier 
rejected  some  portions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  refused 
obedience  to  the  ecclesiastical  government;  but  previously  to 
the  burning  of  the  canon  law  by  Luther  no  prince  had  openly 
and  permanently  cast  off  his  allegiance  to  the  international 
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ecclesiastical  state  of  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  head.  Now. 
a  prince  or  legislative  assembly  that  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
Luther,  that  the  temporal  power  had  been  "  ordained  by  God 
for  the  chastisement  of  the  wicked  and  the  protection  of  the 
good  "  and  must  be  permitted  to  exercise  its  functions  '*  un- 
hampered throughout  the  whole  Christian  body,  without  respect 
to  persons,  whether  it  strikes  popes,  bishops,  priests,  monks, 
nuns,  or  whoever  else  " — such  a  government  could  proceed  to 
ratify  such  modifications  of  the  Christian  faith  as  appealed  to 
it  in  a  particular  religious  confession;  it  could  order  its  subject 
to  conform  to  the  innovations,  and  could  expel,  persecute  or 
tolerate  dissenters,  as  seemed  good  to  it.  A  "  reformed " 
prince  could  seize  the  property  of  the  monasteries,  and  appro- 
priate such  ecclesiastical  foundations  as  he  desired.  He  could 
make  rules  for  the  selection  of  the  clergy,  disregarding  the 
andent  canons  of  the  Church  and  the  claims  of  the  pope  to  the 
right  of  ratification.  He  could  cut  off  entirely  all  forms  of 
papal  taxation  and  put  an  end  to  papal  jurisdiction.  The 
personnel,  revenue,  jurisdiction,  ritual,  even  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  were  in  this  way  placed  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  territorial  governments.  This  is  the  central  and  sig- 
nificant fact  of  the  so-called  Reformation.  Wholly  novel  and 
distinctive  it  is  not,  for  the  rulers  of  Catholic  countries,  like 
Spain  and  France,  and  of  England  (before  the  publication  of  the 
Act  of  Supremacy)  could  and  did  limit  the  pope's  claims  to 
unlimited  jurisdiction,  patronage  and  taxation,  and  they 
introduced  the  ^acet  forbidding  the  publication  within  their 
realms  of  papal  edicts,  decisions  and  orders,  without  the  express 
sanction  of  the  government — in  short,  in  many  ways  tended 
to  approach  the  conditions  in  Protestant  lands.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  thus  essentially  a  stage  in  the  disengaging  of  the 
modem  state  from  that  medieval,  international  ecclesiastical 
state  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  eccUsia  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  An  appreciation  of  the  issues  of  the  Reformation — 
or  Protestant  revolt,  as  it  might  be  more  exactly  called — depends 
therefore  upon  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  papal 
monarchy,  the  nature  of  its  claims,  the  relations  it  established 
with  the  dvil  powers!  the  abuses  which  developed  in  it  and  the 
attempts  to  rectify  them,  the  sources  of  friction  between  the 
Church  and  the  government,  imd  finally  the  proce^  by  which 
certain  of  the  European  states  threw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  Christian  commonwealth,  of  which  they  had  so  long  formed 
apart. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  early  the  Christian  Church 
assumed  the  form  of  a  state,  and  how  speedily  upon  entering 
into  its  momentous  alliance  with  the  Roman  imperial  CkuweUr 
government  under  Constantino  it  acquired  the  chief  •"*• 
privileges  and  prerogatives  it  was  so  long  to  retain.  H^juvky 
In  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  we  see  aadiu 
the  foundations  of  the  medieval  Church  already  laid;  dt/ms. 
for  it  was  the  4th,  not  the  xjth  century  that  established  the 
prindple  that  defection  from  the  Church  was  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  State,  and  raised  the  dergy  to  a  privileged  class, 
exempted  from  the  ordinary  taxes,  permitted  under  restrictions 
to  try  its  own  members  and  to  administer  the  wealth  which 
flowed  into  its  coffers  from  the  gifts  of  the  faithful.  The 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  from  the  first  probably  enjoyed  a 
leading  position  in  the  Church  as  "  the  successor  of  the  two 
most  glorious  of  the  apostles,"  elaborated  his  claims  to  be  the 
divinely  appointed  head  of  the  ecdesiastical  organization. 
Siridus  (384-389),  Leo  the  Great  (440-461),  and  Gelasius  I. 
(492-496)  left  little  for  their  successors  to  add  to  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  papal  supremacy.  In  short,  if  we  recall  the 
characteristics  of  the  Church  in  the  West  from  the  times  of  Con- 
stantine  to  those  of  Theodoric — its  reliance  upon  the  dvil  power 
for  favours  and  protection,  combined  with  its  assumption  of  a 
natural  superiority  over  the  dvil  power  and  its  innate  tendency 
to  monarchical  unity — ^it  becomes  dear  that  Gregory  VII. 
in  his  effort  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nth  century  to  establish 
the  papacy  as  the  great  central  power  of  western  Europe  was 
in  the  main  only  reaffirming  and  developing  old  claims  in  a 
new  world.    His  brief  sUtement  of  the  papal  powers  as  he 
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conceived  them  is  found  in  his  DkUUus.  The  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  enjoys  a  unique  title,  that  of  "pope,"  may  annul  the 
decrees  of  aU  other  powers,  since  he  judges  all  but  is  judged  by 
none.  He  may  depose  emperors  and  absolve  the  subjects  of 
the  unjust  from  their  allegiance.  Gregory's  position  was  almost 
inexpugnable  at  a  time  when  it  was  conceded  by  practically  all 
that  spiritual  concerns  were  incalctdably  more  momentous  than 
secular,  that  the  Church  was  rightly  one  and  indivisible,  with 
one  divinely  revealed  faith  and  a  system  of  sacraments  abso- 
lutely essential  to  salvation.  No  one  called  in  question  the 
claim  of  the  clergy  to  control  completely  all "  spiritual  "  matters. 
Moreover,  the  mightiest  secular  ruler  was  but  a  poor  sinner 
dependent  for  his  eternal  welfare  on  the  Church  and  its  head, 
the  pope,  who  in  this  way  necessarily  exercised  an  indirect 
control  over  the  dvil  government,  which  even  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  and  William  the  Conqueror  would  not  have  been 
disposed  to  deny.  They  would  also  have  conceded  the  pope 
the  right  to  play  the  r61e  of  a  secular  ruler  in  his  own  lands,  as 
did  the  German  bishops,  and  to  dispose  of  such  fiefs  as  reverted 
to  him.  This  class  of  prerogatives,  as  well  as  the  right  which 
the  pope  claimed  to  ratify  the  election  of  the  emperor,  need  not 
detain  us,  although  they  doubtless  served  in  the  long  run  to 
weaken  the  papal  power.  But  the  pope  laid  claim  to  a  'direct 
power  over  the  civil  governments.  Nicholas  II.  (1058-1061) 
declared  that  Jesus  had  conferred  on  Peter  the  control  (jura) 
of  an  earthly  as  well  as  of  a  heavenly  empire;  and  this  phrase 
was  embodied  in  the  canon  law.  Innocent  III.,  a  century  and 
a  half  later,  taught  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  left  to 
Peter  not  only  the  government  of  the  whole  Church,  but  that 
of  the  whole  world  {Mum  seculum  gubemandum)  ^  So  the 
power  of  the  pope  no  longer  rested  upon  his  headship  of  the 
Church  or  his  authority  u  a  secular  prince,  but  on  a  far  more 
comprehensive  claim  to  universal  dominion.  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  justify  such  acts  as 
Innocent  himself  performed  in  deposing  King  John  of  England 
and  later  in  annulling  Magna  Carta;  or  Gregory  IV  when  he 
struck  out  fourteen  articles  from  the  Sacksensptegd,  or 
Nichdas  V  when  he  invested  Portugal  with  the  nght  to  sub- 
jugate all  peoples  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  Julius  II.  when 
he  threatened  to  transfer  the  kingdom  of  France  to  England, 
or  the  conduct  of  those  later  pontiffs  who  condemned  the 
treaties  of  Westphalia,  the  Austrian  constitution  of  1867  and 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  The  theory  and 
practice  of  papal  absolutism  was  successfully  promulgated 
by  Gratian  in  his  Decretumf  completed  at  Bologna  about  X142 
This  was  supplemented  by  later  collections  composed  maixily 
of  papal  decretals.  (See  Canon  Law  and  Deciietals,  False.) 
As  every  fully  equipped  university  had  its  Taculty  of  canon 
law  in  which  the  Corpus  juris  canonici  was  studied,  Rashdall 
IS  hardly  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  he  says;  "  By  means 
of  the  happy  thought  of  the  Bolognese  monk  the  popes  were 
enabled  to  convert  the  new-born  universities — ^the  offspring 
of  that  intellectual  new  birth  of  Europe  which  might  have 
been  so  formidable  an  enemy  to  the  papal  pretensions — ^into 
so  many  engines  for  the  propagation  of  Ultramontane  ideas." 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  first  theologian  to  describe  the  Church 
as  a  divinely  organized  absolute  monarchy,  whose  head  con- 
centrated in  his  person  the  entire  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
was  the  source  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  law  {conditor  juns), 
issuing  the  decrees  of  general  councils  in  his  own  name,  and 
claiming  the  right  to  revoke  or  modify  the  decrees  of  former 
councils — indeed,  to  make  exceptions  or  to  set  aside  altogether 
anything  which  did  not  rest  upon  the  dictates  of  divine  or 
natural  law.  In  practice  the  whole  of  western  Europe  was 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one  tribunal  of  last  resort,  the 
Roman  Curia.  The  pope  claimed  the  right  to  tax  church 
property  throughout  Christendom.  He  was  able  to  exact  an 
oath  of  fidelity  from  the  archbishops,  named  many  of  the 
bishops,  and  asserted  the  right  to  transfer  and  dispose  them. 
The  organs  of  this  vast  monarchy  were  the  papal  Curia,  which 
first  appears  distinctly  in  the  nth  century  (see  Cusia  Rouama), 
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and  the  legates,  who  visited  the  courts  of  Europe  as  haughty 
representatives  of  the  central  government  of  Christendom. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  law  of  the  Church 
was  regarded  by  all  lawyers  in  the  later  middle  ages  as  the  law 
common  to  all  Europe  (jus  commune) ,  The  laws  of  itnaooiu 
the  Carolingian  empure  provided  that  one  excom-  ^^^^^ 
municated  by  the  Church  who  did  not  make  his  peace  ^^f  ^^ 
within  a  year  and  a  day  should  be  outlawed,  and  this  ebfiigovm 
general  principle  was  not  lost  sight  of .  It  was  a  capital  •rata^mtm 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  State  to  disagree  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Church,  and  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  included 
a  recognition  of  the  papal  supremacy  The  dvil  authorities 
burnt  an  obstinate  heretic,  condemned  by  the  Church,  without  a 
thought  of  a  new  trial.  The  emperor  Frederick  II.'s  edicts  and 
the  so-called  itablissemenU  of  St  Louis  provide  that  the  dvil 
officers  should  search  out  suspected  heretics  and  deliver  them 
to  the  ecdesiastical  judges.  The  dvil  government  recognized 
monastic  vows  by  regarding  a  professed  monk  as  dvilly  dead  and 
by  pursuing  him  and  returning  him  to  his  monastery  if  he 
violated  his  pledges  of  obedience  and  ran  away.  The  State 
recognized  the  ecdesiastical  tribunals  and  accorded  them  & 
wide  jurisdiction  that  we  should  now  deem  essentially  secular 
in  its  nature.  The  State  also  admitted  that  large  classes  of 
its  dtizens — ^the  dergy,  students,  crusaders,  widows  and  the 
miserable  and  hdpless  in  general — were  justiceable  only  by 
Church  tribunals.  By  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  many 
lawyers  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  both  laws  (J  U.D.),  dvil 
and  canon,  and  practised  both.  As  is  well  known,  temporal 
rulers  constantly  sdected  dergymen  as  thdr  most  trusted 
advisers.  The  existence  of  this  theocratic  international  state 
was  of  course  conditioned  by  the  weakness  of  the  dvil  govern- 
ment So  long  as  feudal  monarchy  continued,  the  Church 
supplied  to  some  extent  the  defiaendes  of  the  turbulent  and 
Ignorant  princes  by  endeavouring  to  maintiiin  order,  administer 
justice,  protect  the  weak  and  encourage  learning  So  soon  as 
the  modem  national  state  began  to  gain  strength,  the  issue 
between  secular  rulers  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  took  a  new  form. 
The  clergy  naturally  stoutly  defended  the  powers  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed  and  believed  to  be  righUy  theirs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  State,  which  could  count  upon  the  support  of  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  prosperous  and  loyal  subjects,  sought 
to  protect  its  own  interests  and  showed  itself  less  and  less 
inclined  to  tolerate  the  extreme  daims  of  the  pope.  Moreover, 
owing  to  the  spread  of  education,  the  king  was  no  longer  obliged 
to  rdy  mainly  upon  the  assistance  of  the  dergy  in  conducting 
his  government. 

The  chief  sources  of  friction  between  Church  and  State  were 
four  in  number.  First,  the  growth  of  the  practice  of  "  reserva- 
tion "  and  "  provision,"  by  which  the  popes  assumed  the  right 
to  appoint  their  own  nominees  to  vacant  sees  and  other  benefices, 
in  defiance  of  the  claims  of  the  crown,  the  chapters  and  private 
patrons.  In  the  case  of  wealthy  bishoprics  or  abbades  this 
involved  a  senoxis  menace  to  the  secular  authority.  Both  pope 
and  king  were  naturally  anxious  to  place  thdr  own  friends  and 
supporters  in  these  influential  positions.  The  pope,  moreover, 
had  come  to  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  for  his  revenue 
upon  the  payments  made  by  his  nominees,  which  represented 
a  corresponding  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  secular  states. 
Secondly,  there  was  the  great  question,  how  far  the  lands  and 
other  property  of  the  dergy  should  be  subject  to  taxation.  Was 
this  vast  amount  of  property  to  increase  indefim'tdy  without 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  the  secular  government? 
A  decretal  of  Innocent  III.  permitted  the  dergy  to  make 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  king  when  there  was  urgent 
necessity,  and  the  resources  of  the  laity  had  proved  inadequate. 
But  the  pope  maintained  that,  except  in  the  most  critical  cases, 
his  consent  must  be  obtained  for  such  grants.  Thirdly,  there 
was  the  inevitable  jealousy  between  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  the  serious  problem  of  the  exact  extent  of  the  original 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Curia.  Fourthly,  and 
lastly,  there  was  the  most  fundamental  difficulty  of  all,  the 
extent  to  which  the  pope,  as  the  universally  acknowledged  head 
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of  the  Qnndi,  was  justified  in  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs 
<d  pvticular  states.  Unfortunately,  most  matters  could  be 
viewed  from  both  a  secular  and  religioiis  standpoint;  and  even 
in  purely  secular  affairs  the  claims  of  the  pope  to  at  least  indirect 
control  were  practically  unlimited.  The  specific  nature  of  the 
abuses  which  flourished  in  the  papal  monarchy,  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  remedy  them,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  chief 
European  states  to  protect  themselves  will  become  apparent  as 
we  hastily  review  the  principal  events  of  the  X4th  and  15th 
centuries. 

As  one  traces  the  vicusitudes  of  the  papacy  during  the  two 
centuries  from  Boniface  VIIL  to  Leo  X.  one  cannot  ful  to  be 
impressed  with  the  almost  incredible  strength  of  the 
'ia   ecclesiastical  state  which  had  been  organized  and 
^'^      fortified  by  Gregory  VII.,  Alexander  III.,  Innocent  III. 
'""■■*'^'     and  Gregory  JX.    In  spite  of  the  perpetuation  of 
an   the  old  abuses  and  the  continual  appearance  of  new 
devices    for    increasing    the    papal    revenue;    in    ^ite    of 
the  jealousy  of  iungs  and  princes,   the  attacks  of    legists 
and    the   preaching   of   the   heretics;   in   spite   of   seventy 
years  of  exile  from  the  holy  city,  forty  years  of  distract- 
ing sdikm  and  discord,  and  th^y  years  of  conflict   with 
stately  oecumenical  councils  deliberating  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  intent  upon  permanently  Umiting  the  papal 
prero0itives;  in  spite  of  the  unworthy  conduct  of  some  of  those 
«ho  ascended  the  papal  throne,  their  flagrant  political  ambitions, 
and  their  greed;  in  spite  ol  the  spread  of  knowled^,  old  and 
Mw,  the  devdopment  of  historical  criticism,  and  philosophical 
speculation;  in  spite,  in  short,  of  every  danger  which  could 
threaten  the  papal  monarchy,  it  was  sxSJl  intact  when  Leo  X. 
died  in  1521.    Nevertheless,  permanent  if  partial  dissolution 
was  at  hand,  for  no  one  of  the  perils  which  the  popes  had 
aeemxngiy  so  successfully  overcome  had  failed  to  weaken  the 
constitution  of  their  empire;  and  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend 
its  comparatively  sudden  dbintcgration  without  reckoning  with 
the  varied  hostile  forces  which  were  accumulating  and  com- 
bining strength  during  the  X4th  and  15th  centuries.    The  first 
serious  conflict  that  arose  between  the  developing  modem  state 
and  the  papacy  centred  about  the  pope's  claim  that  the  property 
of   the  clergy  was  normally  exempt   from    royal   taxation. 
Boniface  VIII.  was  forced  to  permit  Edward  I.  and  Philip  the 
Fair  to  continue  to  demand  and  receive  subsidies  granted  by  the 
clergy  of  their  realms.    Shortly  after  the  bitter  humiliation  of 
Boniface  by  the  French  government  and  his  death  in  1303,  the 
ht&hop  of  Bordeaux  was  dected  pope  as  Clement  V.  (1305).    He 
pieferred  to  remain  in  France,  and  as  the  Italian  cardinals  died 
thfy  were  replaced  by  Frenchmen.    The  papal  a>urt   was 
presently  established  at  Avignon,  on  the  confines  of  France, 
where  it  remained  until  1377.    While  the  successors  of  Gemenl  V. 
were  not  so  oomi^etdy  under  the  control  of  the  French  kings 
as  has  often  been  alleged,  the  very  proximity  of  the  curia  to 
France  served  inevitably  to  intensify  national  jealousies.    The 
claims  of  John  XXII.  (1316-1334)  to  control  the  election  of  the 
emperor  called  forth  the  first  fundamental  and  critical  attack 
on  the  papal  monarchy,  by  Marsiglio  of  Padua,  who  declared  in 
his  Defensor  pacts  (1324)  that  the  assumed  supremacy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  without  basis,  since  it  was  veiy  doubtful 
if  Peter  was  ever  in  Rome,  and  in  any  case  there  was  no  evidence 
that   be   had   tnnsmitted  any  exceptional  prerogatives   to 
succeeding  bishopB.    But   MarsighVs  logical   and  elaborate 
justification  for  a  revolt  against  the  medieval  Church  produced 
00  pencpcible  effects.    Tbe  removal  of  the  papal  court  from 
Rome  to  Avignon,  however,  not  only  reduced  its  prestige  but 
increased  the  pope's  chronic  financial    embarrassments,    by 
cutting  off  the  income  hom  hb  own  dominions,  which  he  could 
CO  IoQg;er  control,  while  the  unsuccessful  wars  waged  by  John 
XXn.,  the  palace  building  and  the  notorious  luxury  of  some 
of  his  soccessofs,  served  enormously  to  augment  the  expenses. 
Various  devices  were  resorted  to,  old  and  new,  to  fiU  the  treasury. 
The  fees  <d  the  Curia  were  raised  for  the  numberiess  favours. 
dkftrmatkm&,  absdIatkiDs,  and  exemptions  of  all  kinds  which 
soo^t  by  clerics  and  laymen.    The  right  claimed  b^  the 


pope  to  fill  benefices  of  all  kinds  v/&s  extended,  and  the  amount 
contributed  to  the  pope  by  his  nominees  amounted  to  from  a 
third  to  a  half  of  the  &rst  year's  revenue  (see  Annates).  Boni- 
face VIII.  had  discovered  a  rich  source  of  revenue  in  the  jubilee, 
and  in  the  jubilee  indulgences  extended  to  those  who  could  not 
come  to  Rome.  Qcment  VI.  reduced  the  period  between  these 
lucrative  occasions  from  one  hundred  to  fifty  years,  and  Urban 
VI.  determined  in  1389  that  they  should  recur  at  least  once  in  a 
generation  (every  thirty-three  years).  Church  offices,  high  and 
low,  were  regarded  as  investments  from  which  the  pope  had  his 
commission. 

England  showed  itself  better  able  than  other  countries  to 
defend  itself  against  the  papal  control  of  church  preferment. 
From  1343  onward,  sututes  were  passed  by  parliament    Baglamd 
forbidding  any  one  to  accept  a  papal  provision,  and    aad  Om 
cutting  off  all  appeals  to  the  papal  curia  or  ecdesias-   p^a^in 
tical  courts  in  cases  involving  benefices.    Nevcrthe-    ^J^^ 
less,  as  a    statute   of    1370    complains,    benefices   **■* 
continued  to  be  given  "  to  divers  people  of  another  language 
and  of  strange  lands  and  nations,  and  sometimes  to  actual 
enemies  of  the  king  and  of  his  realm,  which  never  made, 
residence  in  this  same,  nor  cannot,  may  not,  nor  will  not 
in  any  wise  bear  and   perform   the  charges  of  the  same 
benefice  in  hearing  confessions,  preaching   or   teaching   the 
people."    When,  in  1365,  Innocent  VI.  demanded  that  the 
arrears  of  the  tribute  promised  by  King  John  to  the  pope  should 
be  paiil  up,  parliament  abrogated  the  whole  contract  on  the 
ground  that  John  had  no  right  to  enter  into  it.    A  spedes  of 
anti-derical  movement,  which  found  an  unworthy  leader  in 
John  of  Gaunt,  developed  at  this  time.  The  Good  Parliament  of 
1376  declared  that,  in  spite  of  the  Laws  restricting  papal  pro- 
visions, the  popes  at  Avignon  received  five  times  as  much 
revenue   from    England   as   the   English    kings    themselves. 
Secularization  was  mentioned  in  parliament.    Wydiffe  began 
his  public  career  in  1366  by  proving  that  England  was  not 
bound  to  pay  tribute  to  the  pope.    Twelve  years  later  he  was, 
like  Marsiglio,  attacking  the  very  foundations  of  the  papacy 
itsdf,  as  lacking  all  scriptural  sanction.    He  denounced  the 
papal  government  as  utterly  degraded,  and  urged  that  the  vast 
property  of  the  Church,  which  he  held  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
its  degradation,  should  be  secularized  and  that  the  dergy  should 
consist  of  "  poor  priests,"  supported  only  by  tithes  and  alms. 
They  should  preach  the  gospel  and  encourage  the  people  to  seek 
the  truth  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  of  which  a  translation 
into  English  was  completed  in  1382.    During  the  later  years 
of  his  life  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and 
all  the  most  popular  institutions  of  the  Church — ^indulgences, 
pilgrimages,  invocation  of  the  saints,  relics,  celibacy  of  the  dergy, 
auricular  confession,  &c.    His  opinions  were  spread  abroad  by 
the  hundreds  of  sermons  and  popular  pamphlets  written  in 
English  for  the  people  (see  Wycuffe).    For  some  years  after 
Wycliffe's  death  his  followers,  the  Lollards,  continued  to  carry 
on  his  work;  but  they  roused  the  effective  opposition  of  the 
conservative  dergy,  and  were  subjected  to  a  persecution  which 
put  an  end  to  their  public  agitation.  They  rapidly  disappeared 
and,  except  in  Bohemia,  Wycliffe's  teachings  left  no  clearly 
traceable  impressions.    Yet  the  discussions  he  aroused,  the 
attacks  he  made  upon  the  institutions  of  the  medieval  Church, 
and  especially  the  position  he  assigned  to  the  Scriptures  as  the 
exdusive  source  of  revealed  truth,  serve  to  make  the  devdop- 
ment of  Protestantism  under  Henzy  VIIL  more  explicable  than 
it  would  otherwise  be. 

Wycliffe's  Uter  attacks  upon  the  papacy  had  been  given 
point  by  the  return  of  the  popes  to  Rome  in  1377  and  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Schism  which  was  to  endure   7^e(fr«af 
for  forty  years.    There  had  been  many  anti-popes  in  sa^m 
the  past,  but  never  before  had  there  been  such  pro-  Ktm» 
longed  and  genuine  doubt  as  to  which  of  two  lines  '^''^* 
of  popes  was  le^timate,  since  in  this  cnse  each  was  supported 
by  a  college  of  cardinals,  the  one  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Avignon. 
Italy,  except  Naples,  took  the  side  of  the  Italian  pope;  France, 
of  the  Avignon  pope;  England,  in  its  hostility  to   Franec, 
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sided  with  Urban  VI.  in  Rome,  Scotland  with  Clement  VII., 
bis  rival;  Flanders  followed  England;  Urban  secured  Germany, 
Hungary  and  the  northern  kingdoms^  while  Spain,  after  re- 
maining neutral  for  a  time,  went  over  to  Clement.  Western 
Christendom  had  now  two  papal  courts  to  support.  The  schism 
extended  down  to  the  bishoprics,  and  even  to  the  monasteries 
and  parishes,  where  partisans  of  the  nval  popes  struggled  to 
obtain  possession  of  sees  and  benefices.  Tlie  urgent  necessity 
for  healing  the  schism,  the  difficulty  of  uniting  the  colleges 
of  cardinals,  and  the  prolonged  and  futile  negotiations  carried 
on  between  the  rival  popes  inevitably  raised  the  whole  question 
of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  led  to  the  search  for  a  still  higher 
ecclesiastical  authority,  which,  when  the  normal  system  of 
choosing  the  head  of  the  Church  broke  down,  ought  re-establish 
that  ecclesiastical  unity  to  which  all  Europe  as  yet  clung. 
The  idea  of  the  supreme  power  on  earth  of  a  general  council 
of  Christendom,  deliberating  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
convoked,  if  necessary,  independently  of  the  popes,  was  de- 
fended by  many,  and  advocated  by  the  university  of  Paris. 
The  futile  council  of  Pisa  in  1409,  however,  only  served  to 
increase  to  three  the  number  of  rival  representatives  of  God 
on  earth.  The  considerable  pamphlet  literature  of  the  time 
substantiates  the  conclusion  of  an  eminent  modem  Catholic 
historian,  Ludwig  Pastor,  who  declares  that  the  crisis  through 
which  the  church  passed  in  this  terrible  penod  of  the  schism 
was  the  most  serious  in  all  its  history.  It  was  at  just  this 
period,  when  the  nval  popes  were  engaged  in  a  life-and-dcath 
struggle,  that  heretical  movements  appeared  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  espedally  in  Bohemia,  which 
threatened  the  whole  ecdeaiastical  order. 

The  council  of  Constance  assembled  in  1414  under  auspices 
hopeful  not  only  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism  but  for  the 
n0  general  reform  of  the  Church.    Its  members  showed 

couadiM  no  patience  with  doctrinal  innovations,  even  such 
of  Cow       moderate   ones   as  John   Huss   represented.    They 

madBaM0L  ^^™^^  ^"™  ^^^^  ^^  ^^*  secular  arm  for  execution, 
although  they  did  not  thereby  succeed  in  check- 
ing the  growth  of  heresy  in  Bohemia  (tee  Huss).  The 
heahng  of  the  schism  proved  no  very  difficult  matter; 
but  the  council  hoped  not  only  to  restore  unity  and 
suppress  heresy,  but  to  re-establish  general  councils  as 
a  regular  element  in  the  legislation  of  the  Church.  The 
decree  Sacrosancia  (April  141 5)  proclaimed  that  a  general 
council  assembled  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  representing  the 
Catholic  Church  militant  had  its  power  immediately  from 
Christ,  and  was  supreme  over  every  one  in  the  Church, 
not  excluding  the  pope,  in  all  matters  peruining  to  the  faith 
and  reformation  of  the  Church  of  God  in  bead  and  members. 
The  decree  Frequens  (October  1417)  provided  for  the  regular 
convocation  of  councils  in  the  future.  As  to  ecclesiastical 
abuses  the  council  could  do  very  Uttle,  and  finally  satisfied 
itself  with  making  out  a  list  of  those  which  the  new  pope  was 
reqmred  to  remedy  in  co-operation  with  the  deputies  chosen 
by  the  council.  The  list  serves  as  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  evils  of  the  papal  monarchy  as  recognized  by  the  unim- 
pcachably  orthodox.  It  included:  the  number,  character 
and  nationality  of  the  cardinals,  the  abuse  of  the  "reserva- 
tions" made  by  the  apostolic  see,  the  annates,  the  collation 
to  benefices,  cxpcctative  favours,  cases  to  be  brought  before 
the  papal  Curia  (including  appeals),  functions  of  the  papal 
chancery  and  penitentiary,  benefices  in  commendam,  con- 
firmation of  elections,  income  during  vacancies,  indulgences, 
tenths,  for  what  reasons  and  how  is  a  pope  to  be  corrected  or 
deposed.  The  pope  and  the  representatives  of  the  council 
made  no  serious  effort  to  remedy  the  abuses  suggested  under 
these  several  captions;  but  the  idea  of  the  superionfy  of  a 
council  over  the  pope,  and  the  right  of  those  who  felt  aggrieved 
by  papal  decisions  to  appeal  to  a  future  council,  remained  a 
senous  menace  to  the  theory  of  papal  absolutism.  The  decree 
Frequens  was  not  wholly  neglected;  though  the  next  council, 
at  Siena,  came  to  naught,  the  council  at  Basel,  whose  chief 
business  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  terrible  religious  war  that 


had  been  raging  between  the  Bohemians  and  Germans,  wan 
destined  to  cause  Eugenius  IV.  much  anxiety.  It  reaffirmed 
the  decree  Sacrosancia,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  a  bull  Eugenius  issued  in  December  X431  dissolving  it. 
Two  years  later  political  reverses  forced  the  pope  to  sanction 
the  existence  of  the  council,  which  not  only  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Bohemian  heretics  but  abolished  the  papal  fees  for 
appointments,  confirmation  and  consecration — above  all,  the 
annates — and  greatly  reduced  papal  reservations;  it  issued 
indulgences,  imposed  tenths,  and  established  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  papal  states.  France,  however,  withdrew 
its  support  from  the  council,  and  in  1438,  under  purely  national 
auspices,  by  the  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges,  ad- 
justed the  relations  of  the  GaUican  Church  to  the  papacy;  and 
Eugemus  soon  found  himself  in  a  position  to  repudiate  the 
council  and  summoned  a  new  one  to  assemble  in  1438  at  Ferrara 
under  his  control  to  take  up  the  important  question  of  the 
pending  union  with  the  Greek  Church.  The  higher  clergy 
deserted  the  council  of  Basel,  and  left  matters  in  the  hands  of 
the  lower  clergy,  who  chose  an  anti-pope;  but  the  rump  coundi 
gradually  lost  credit  and  its  lingering  members  were  finally 
dispersed.  The  various  nations  were  left  to  make  terms  with 
a  reviving  papacy.  England  had  already  taken  measures  to 
check  the  papal  claims.  France  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
reformulated  the  claim  of  the  councils  to  be  superior  to  the 
pope,  as  well  as  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Basd  in  regard 
to  dections,  annates  and  other  dues,  limitations  on  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  and  appeals  to  the  pope.  Wliile  the 
canonical  dections  were  re-established,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  were  greatly  increased,  as  in  England.  In  short,  the 
national  ecdesiastical  independence  of  the  French  Church  was 
established.  The  German  diet  of  Regensburg  (1439)  ratified 
in  the  main  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basel,  whidi  clearly 
gratified  the  electors,  princes  and  prelates;  and  Germany  for 
the  first  time  joined  the  ranks  of  the  countries  which  subjected 
the  decrees  of  the  highest  ecdesiastical  instance  to  the  placet 
or  approval  of  the  civil  authorities.  But  there  was  no  strong 
power,  as  in  England  and  France,  to  attend  to  the  execution 
of  the  provisions. 

In  X448  Eugcnius's  successor,  Nicholas  V.,  conduded  a  con- 
cordat with  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  as  representative 
of  the  German  nation.  This  confined  itself  to  papal  ^^ 
appointments  and  the  annates.  In  practice  it  restored  ^^^  ^ 
the  former  range  of  papal  reservations,  and  extended  pmpmcy  la 
the  papal  right  of  appointment  to  all  benefices  (except  ^j^ 
the  higher  offices  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches) 
which  fell  vacant  during  the  odd  months.  It  also  accorded  him 
the  right  to  confirm  all  newly  dected  prelates  and  to  recdve 
the  annates.  Nothing  was  said  in  the  concordat  of  a  great 
part  of  the  chief  subjects  of  complaint.  This  gave  the  princes 
an  excuse  for  the  theory  that  the  decrees  of  Constance  and 
Basel  were  still  in  for^e,  limiting  the  papal  prerogatives  in  all 
respects  not  noticed  in  the  concordat.  It  was  Germany  which 
gave  the  restored  papacy  the  greatest  amount  of  anxiety  during 
the  generation  following  the  dissolution  of  the  council  of  Basel 
In  the  "recesses"  or  formal  statements  issued  at  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  sessions  of  the  diet  one  can  follow  the  trend  of 
opinion  among  the  German  princes,  secular  and  ecdesiastical. 
The  pope  is  constantly  accused  of  violating  the  concordat,  and 
constant  demands  are  made  for  a  general  council,  or  at  least 
a  national  one,  which  should  undertake  to  remedy  the  abuses. 
The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  afforded  a  new 
excuse  for  papal  taxation.  In  1453  a  crusading  bull  was  issued 
imposing  a  tenth  on  all  benefices  of  the  earth  to  equip  an 
expedition  against  the  infidd.    The  diet  held  at  Frankfort  in 

1456  recalled  the  fact  that  the  council  of  Constance  had  for- 
bidden the  pope  to  impose  tenths  without  the  consent  of  the 
clergy  in  the  region  affected,  and  that  it  was  dear  that  he 
proposed  to  *'  pull  the  German  sheep's  fleece  over  its  ears." 
A   German  correspondent  of  Aeneas  Sylvius  assures  him  in 

1457  that  "  thousands  of  tricks  are  devised  by  the  Roman 
see  which  enables  it  to  extract  the  money  from  our  pockets  very 
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Dcat]y»  as  if  «e  were  mere  barbarians.  Our  nation,  once  so 
famous,  is  a  slave  now,  who  must  pay  tribute,  and  has  lain  in  the 
dust  these  many  years  bemoaning  her  fate."  Aeneas  Sylvius 
Liued,  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  papacy  as  Pius  II. 
the  bun  Execrabilis  forbidding  all  appeals  to  a  future  council. 
This  seemed  to  Germany  to  cut  off  its  last  hope.  It  found  a 
spokesman  in  the  vigorous  Gregory  of  Heimburg,  who  accused 
the  pope  ol  issuing  the  bull  so  that  he  and  his  cardinals  might 
con\Tniently  pillage  Germany  unhampered  by  the  threat  of 
a  couodL  "  By  forbidding  appeals  to  a  coimdl  the  pope 
treats  us  like  slaves,  and  wishes  to  take  for  liis  own  pleasures 
211  that  we  and  our  ancestors  have  accumulated  by  honest 
labour.  He  calls  me  a  chatterer,  although  he  himself  is  more 
ulkative  than  a  magpie."  Heimbuig's  denunciations  of  the 
pope  were  widely  circulated,  and  in  spite  of  the  major  excom- 
munication be  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  archbishop  of 
Mainx  and  was  his  representative  at  the  diet  of  Ntiremberg  in 
1462.  It  is  thus  dear  that  motives  which  might  ultimately 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  certain  number  of  German 
princes  from  the  papai  ecclesiastical  state  were  accumulat- 
ing and  intensifying  during  the  latter  half  of  the  X5th 
century. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  here  the  complicated  political 
histocy  oi  the  opening  years  of  the  x6th  century.  The 
r»T-  names  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  of  France,  ot 

^kmrnaim  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  of  Henry  VII.  and 
2^J]|*^  Henry  VIIL  of  England,  of  Maximilian  the  German 
mimtatwi  ^^f  of  Popes  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X., 
am  turn  stand  for  better  organized  dvil  governments,  with 
ttmtmr'  growing  powerful  despotic  heads;  for  a  perfectly 
wOTidly  papacy  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  an  Italian  prin- 
dpality,  engaged  in  constant  political  negotiations  with  the 
Enropean  powexs  which  are  beginning  to  regard  Italy  as  their 
chief  field  of  rivalry,  and  are  using  its  little  states  as  convenient 
counteis  in  their  game  of  diplomacy  and  war.  It  was  in  Ger- 
many, however,  seemingly  the  weakest  and  least  aggressive  of  the 
European  states,  that  the  first  permanent  and  successful  revolts 
against  the  papal  monarchy  occurred.  Nothing  came  of  the  lists 
of  German  gravamina^  or  of  the  demands  for  a  council,  so  long 
as  the  incompetent  Frederick  III.  continued  to  reign.  His 
successor,  Maximilian,  who  was  dectcd  emperor  in  1493,  was 
mainly  preoccupied  with  his  wars  and  attempts  to  reform  the 
constitution  oi  the  empire;  but  the  diet  gave  some  attention 
to  ecdesiastical  reform.  For  instance,  in  1501  it  took  measures 
to  prevent  money  raised  by  the  granting  of  a  papal  indulgence 
from  leaving  the  country.  After  the  disruption  of  the  league  of 
Cambray,  Maximilian,  like  Louis  XII.,  was  thrown  into  a  violent 
antv<ttrial  reaction,  and  in  1510  he  sent  to  the  wcU-known 
humanist,  Joseph  Wimphcling,  a  copy  of  the  French  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  asking  his  advice  and  stating  that  he  had  determined 
to  free  Germany  from  the  yoke  of  the  Curia  and  prevent  the 
great  sums  of  money  from  going  to  Rome.  Wimpheling  in  his 
reply  rehearsed  the  old  grievances  and  complained  that  the 
coQtribations  made  to  the  pope  by  the  archbishops  on  receiving 
the  pallium  was  a  great  burden  on  the  people.  He  stated  that 
that  of  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  had  been  raised  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  thousand  gulden,  and  that  there  had  been  seven 
vacancies  within  a  generation,  and  consequently  the  subjects 
of  the  detlcx  had  been  forced  to  pay  that  amount  seven  times. 
Bat  Wimphding  had  only  some  timid  suggestions  to  make,  and, 
srnce  Maximilian  was  once  more  on  happy  terms  with  the  pope, 
political  considerations  served  to  cool  completely  his  momentary 
ardour  for  ecdesiastical  reform.  In  15x4  the  archbishopric 
of  Maiaz  fell  vacant  again,  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  already 
archbisbop  of  Magdeburg  and  administrator  of  Halberstadt, 
loogiDg  to  add  it  to  his  possessions,  was  dected.  After  some 
scandaloos  negotiations  with  Leo  X.  it  was  ananged  that 
Albert  should  pay  14,000  ducats  for  the  papal  confirmation  and 
10,000  as  a  "  composition  "  for  permission  to  continue  to  hold, 
against  the  rules  of  the  Church,  his  two  former  archbishoprics. 
Bloreover,  in  order  to  permit  him  to  pay  the  sums,  he  was  to 
have  half  the  proceeds  in  his  provinces  from  an  indulgence 


granted  to  forward  the  rebuilding  of  St  Peter's.  A  Dominican 
monk,  Johann  Tetzd,  was  selected  to  procUum  the  indulgence 
(together  with  certain  supplementary  graces)  in  the  three 
provinces  of  the  dector.  This  suggestion  came  from  the  curia, 
not  the  dector,  whose  representatives  could  not  suppress  the 
fear  that  the  plan  would  arouse  opposition  and  perhaps  worse. 
Tetzel's  preaching  and  the  exaggerated  claims  that  he  was  re- 
ported to  be  making  for  the  indulgences  attracted  the  attention 
of  an  Augustinian  friar,  Martin  Luther,  who  had  for  some 
years  been  lecturing  on  theology  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg. 
He  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  Tetzel's  views  of  indulgences 
with  his  own  fundamental  theory  ot  salvation.  He  accordingly 
hastily  drafted  ninety-five  propositions  relating  to  indulgences, 
and  posted  an  h&vitation  to  those  who  wished  to  attend  a 
disputation  in  Wittenberg  on  the  matter,  under  his  presidency. 
He  points  out  the  equivocal  character  of  the  word  poeniientia, 
which  meant  both  **  penance  "  and  **  penitence  ":  he  declared 
that  "  true  contrition  seeks  punishment,  while  the  ampleness 
of  pardons  rdaxes  it  and  causes  men  to  hate  it."  Christians 
ought  to  be  taught  that  he  who  gives  to  a  poor  man  or  lends  to 
the  needy  does  better  than  if  he  bought  pardons.  He  concludes 
with  certain  "  keen  questionmgs  of  the  laity."  as,  Why  does 
not  the  pope  empty  purgatory  forthwith  for  charity's  sake, 
instead  of  cautiously  for  money  ?  Why  does  he  not,  since  he 
is  rich  as  Croesus,  build  St  Peter's  with  his  own  money  instead 
of  taking  that  of  poor  bdievers  ?  It  was  probably  these  dosing 
reflections  which  led  to  the  translation  of  the  theses  from  Latin 
into  German,  and  their  surprising  circulation.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  Luther's  ninety-five  theses  produced  any  con- 
siderable direct  results.  They  awakened  the  author  himself 
to  a  consdousness  that  his  doctrines  were  after  all  incompatible 
with  some  of  the  Church's  teachings,  and  led  him  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  papal  power  which  issued  the  indulgence. 
Two  or  three  years  elapsed  betore  Luther  began  to  be 
generally  known  and  to  exerase  a  perceptible  influence  upon 
affairs. 

In  July  X518  a  diet  assembled  in  Augsburg  to  consider  the 
new  danger  from  the  Turks,  who  were  making  rapid  conquests 
under  Sultan  Sdim  I.  The  pope's  representative,  rtetfMo/ 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  made  it  dear  that  the  only  safety  AugtUaw 
lay  in  the  collection  of  a  tenth  from  the  clergy  •^w*- 
and  a  twentieth  from  laymen;  but  the  diet  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  matter  and  explain  why  they  pro- 
posed to  refuse  the  pope's  demands.  Protests  urging  the  diet 
not  to  weaken  came  in  from  all  sides.  There  was  an  especially 
bitter  denunciation  of  the  Curia  by  some  unknown  writer.  He 
claims  that  "  the  pope  bids  his  collectors  go  into  the  whole 
world,  saying,  '  He  that  believeth,  and  payeth  the  tenths,  shall 
be  saved.'  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  stand  in  such  fear  of  the 
thunder  of  Christ's  vicar,  but  rather  to  fear  Christ  Himself, 
for  it  is  the  Florentine's  business,  not  Christ's,  that  is  at  issue." 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  diet  was  completed  on  the 
37th  of  August  X518.  It  reviews  all  the  abuses,  declares  that 
the  German  people  are  the  victims  of  war,  devastation  and 
dearth,  and  that  the  common  man  is  beginning  to  comment 
on  the  vast  amount  of  wealth  that  is  collected  for  expeditions 
against  the  Turk  through  indulgences  or  otherwise,  and  yet  no 
expedition  takes  i^ace.  This  is  the  first  recognition  in  the 
official  graoatnina  of  the  importance  of  the  people.  Shortly 
after  the  committee  submitted  its  report  the  clergy  of  Liige 
presented  a  memorial  which,  as  the  ambassador  from  Frankfort 
observed,  set  forth  in  the  best  Latin  all  the  various  forms  of 
rascality  of  which  the  cwlhanen  (i.e.  curiates,  offidals  of  the 
curia)  were  guilty.  From  this  time  on  three  new  streams  begin 
to  rdnforce  the  rather  feeble  current  of  official  efforts  for  reform. 
The  common  man,  to  whom  the  diet  of  Augsburg  alludes,  had 
long  been  raising  his  voice  against  the  "parsons"  (Pfaffen); 
the  men  of  letters,  Brand,  Erasmus,  Reuchlln,  and  above  all 
inrich  von  Hutten,  contributed,  each  in  their  way,  to  discredit 
the  Roman  Curia;  and  lastly,  a  new  type  of  theology,  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  Martin  Luther,  threatened  to  sweep  away 
,  the  very  foundations  of  the  papal  monarchy. 
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The  growing  discontent  of  the  poor  people,  whether  in  country 
or  town,  is  clearly  traceable  in  Germany  during  the  istb  century, 

and  revolutionary  agitation  was  chronic  in  southern 
Qitbm  Germany  at  least  during  the  fi^t  two  decades  of  the 
man—  i6th.  The  clergy  were  satirized  and  denounced  in 
*?^**  popular  pamphlets  and  songs.  The  tithe  was  an 
oSSiMiy,  oppressive  form  of  taxation,  as  were  the  various  fees 

demanded  (or  the  performance  of  the  sacraments.  The 
so-called  "  Reformation  of  Sigismund,"  drawn  up  in  1438,  had 
demanded  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  should  be  abandoned 
and  their  excessive  wealth  reduced.  "  It  is  a  shame  which 
cries  to  heaven,  this  oppression  by  tithes,  dues,  penalties, 
excommunication,  and  tolls  of  the  peasant,  on  whose  labour 
all  men  depend  for  their  existence."  In  1476  a  poor  young 
shepherd  drew  thousands  to  Nicklashausen  to  hear  him  denounce 
the  emperor  as  a  rascal  and  the  pope  u  a  worthless  fellow,  and 
urge  the  division  of  the  Church's  property  among  the  members 
of  the  community.  The  "  parsons  "  must  be  killed,  and  the 
lords  reduced  to  earn  their  bread  by  daily  labour.  An  apoca- 
lyptic pamphlet  of  150S  aJiows  on  its  cover  the  Church  upside 
down,  with  the  peasant  performing  the  services,  while  the 
priest  guides  the  plough  outside  and  a  monk  drives  the  horses. 
Doubtless  the  free  peasants  of  Switzerland  contributed  to 
stimulate  disorder  and  discontent,  especially  in  southern 
Germany.  The  conspiracies  were  repeatedly  betrayed  and  the 
guilty  parties  terribly  punished.  That  discovered  in  1517  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  authorities  by  reason  of  its  vast 
extent,  and  doubtless  led  the  diet  of  Augsburg  to  allude  to 
the  danger  which  lay  in  the  refusal  of  the  common  man  to 
pay  the  ecclesiastical  taxes.  "  It  was  into  this  mass  of  seething 
discontent  that  the  spark  of  religious  protest  fell — the  one 
thing  needed  to  fire  the  train  and  kindle  the  social  conflagration. 
This  was  the  society  to  which  Luther  spoke,  and  its  discontent 
was  the  sounding  board  which  made  his  words  reverberate."  * 
On  turning  from  the  attitude  of  the  peasants  and  poorer 
townspeople  to  that  of  the  scholars,  we  find  in  their  writings 
Atatm4»  *■  good  deal  of  harsh  criticism  of  the  scholutic  theology, 
ottk9  satirical  allusions  to  the  friars,  and,  in  Germany,  sharp 
*J^«*"      denunciations  of  the  practices  of  the  Curia.   But  there 

are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  older  estimate 
of  the  influence  of  the  so-called  Renaissance,  or  "  new  learning," 
in  promoting  the  Protestant  revolt  was  an  exaggerated  one. 
The  class  of  humanists  which  had  grown  up  in  Italy  during  the 
15th  century,  and  whose  influence  had  been  spreading  into 
Germany,  France  and  England  during  the  generation  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  opening  of  the  Protestant  revolt,  repre- 
sented every  phase  of  religious  feeling  from  mystic  piety  to 
cynical  indifference,  but  there  were  very  few  anti-clericals 
among  them.  The  revival  of  Greek  from  the  time  of  Chryso- 
loras  onward,  instead  of  begetting  a  Hellenistic  spirit,  trans- 
ported the  more  serious-minded  to  the  nebuIo«is  shores  of  Nco- 
Platonism,  while  the  less  devout  became  absorbed  in  scholarly 
or  literary  ambitions,  translations,  elegantly  phrased  letters, 
clever  epigrams  or  indiscriminate  invective.  It  is  true  that 
Lorenzo  Valla  (d.  1457)  showed  the  Donation  of  Constantine 
to  be  a  forgery,  denied  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  wrote 
the  works  ascribed  to  him,  and  refuted  the  conunonly  accepted 
notion  that  each  of  the  apostles  had  contributed  a  sentence 
to  the  Apostles'  Creed.  But  such  atUcks  were  rare  and  isolated 
and  were  not  intended  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  solid  ramparts 
of  the  medieval  Church,  but  rather  to  exhibit  the  ingenuity  of 
the  critic.  In  the  libraries  collected  under  humanistic  influences 
the  patristic  writers,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  scholastic 
doctors  are  conspicuous.  Then  most  of  the  humanists 
were  clerics,  and  in  Italy  they  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
popes.  They  not  unnaturally  showed  a  tolerant  spirit  on  the 
whole  toward  existing  institutions,  including  the  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  and,  in  general,  cared  little  how  long  the  vulgar  herd 
was  left  in  the  superstitious  darkness  which  befitted  their  estate, 
so  long  as  the  superior  man  was  permitted  to  bold  discreetly 
any  views  he  pleased.    Of  this  attitude  Mutian  (1471-1526), 

*  Lindsay. 


the  German  humanist  who  perhaps  approached  most  nearly 
the  Italian  type,  furnishes  a  good  illustration.  He  believed 
that  Christianity  had  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  sharing  in  God's  truth,  would  share  also  in 
the  celestial  joys.  Forms  and  ceremonies  should  only  be 
judged  as  they  promoted  the  great  object  of  life,  a  clean  heart 
and  a  right  q>irit,  love  to  God  and  one's  neighbour.  He  defined 
faith  as  commonly  understood  to  mean  **  not  the  conformity 
of  what  we  say  w|th  fact,  but  an  opinion  upon  divine  things 
founded  upon  credulity  which  seeks  after  profit."  *'  With 
the  cross, "  he  declares,  "  we  put  our  foes  to  flight,  we  extort 
money,  we  consecrate  God,  we  shake  hell,  we  work  miracles."  . 

These  reflections  were,  however,  for  his  intimate  friends,  and 
like  him,  his  much  greater  contemporary,  Erasmus,  abhorred 
anything  suggesting  open  revolt  or  revolution.  Tise  Bnumma 
extraordinary  popularity  of  Erasmus  is  a  sufiident  (MM- 
indication  that  his  attitude  of  mind  was  viewed  with  '*''^* 
sympathy  by  the  learned,  whether  in  France,  England,  Germany, 
Spain  or  Italy.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  culture. 
He  maintained  that  old  prejudices  would  disappear  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  that  superstition  and  mechanical 
devices  of  salvation  would  be  insensibly  abandoned.  The  laity 
should  read  their  New  Testament,  and  would  in  this  way  come 
to  feel  the  true  significance  of  Christ's  life  and  teachings,  which, 
rather  than  the  Church,  formed  the  centre  of  Erasmus's  religion. 
The  dissidence  of  dissent,  however,  filled  him  with  uneasiness,  and 
he  abhorred  Luther's  denial  of  free  will  and  his  exaggerated  notion 
of  man's  utter  depravity  j  in  short,  be  did  nothing  whatever  to 
promote  the  Protestant  revolt,  except  so  far  as  his  frank  denuncia- 
tion and  his  witty  arraignment  of  clerical  and  monastic  weaknesses 
and  soulless  ceremonial,  especially  in  his  Praise  of  Folly  and  Col- 
loquies, contributed  to  bring  the  faults  of  the  Church  into  strong 
relief,  and  in  so  far  as  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  fumi^ed 
a  simple  escape  from  innumerable  theological  complicatiotas. 

A  peculiar  literary  feud  in  Germany  served,  about  1515,  to 
throw  into  sharp  contrast  the  humanistic  party,  which  had 
been  gradually  developing  during  the  previous  fifty  years,  and 
the  conservative,  monkish,  scholastic  group,  who  found  their 
leader  among  the  Dominicans  of  the  university  of  Cologne. 
Johann  Reuchlin,  a  well-known  scholar,  who  had  been  charged 
by  the  Dominicans  with  heresy,  not  only  received  the  support 
of  the  newer  type  of  scholars,  who  wrote  him  encouraging 
letters  which  he  published  under  the  title  Epistolae  darorum 
viroruMf  but  this  collection  suggested  to  Crotus  Rubianus  and 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  one  of  the  most  successful  satires  of  the  ages, 
the  Epistolae  ohscurorum  virorum.  As  Creighton  well  said,  the 
chief  importance  of  the  "  Letters  of  Obscure  Men  "  lay  in  its 
success  in  popularizing  the  conception  of  a  stupid  party  which 
was  opposed  to  the  party  of  progress.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  Neo-Platonists,  like  Ficino  and  Pico  de  la  Mirandola,  and 
the  pantheists,  whose  God  was  little  more  than  a.  reverential 
conception  of  the  universe  at  laige,  and  the  purely  worklly 
humanists,  like  Celtes  and  Bebel,  were  widely  diverging  each 
by  his  own  particular  path  from  the  ecclesiastic^  Weltanschauung 
of  tke  middle  ages,  Ulrich  von  Hutten  was  busy  attacking  the 
Curia  in  his  witty  Dialogues,  in  the  name  of  German  patriotism. 
He,  at  least,  among  the  well-known  scholars  eagerly  espoused 
Luther's  cause,  as  he  understood  it.  A  few  of  the  humanists 
became  Protestants — Melanchthon,  Bucer,  Oecolampadius  and 
others — but  the  great  majority  of  them,  even  if  attracted  for  the 
moment  by  Luther's  denunciation  of  scholasticism,  speedily 
repudiated  the  movement.  In  Socinianism  (see  below)  we  have 
perhaps  the  only  instance  of  humanistic  antecedents  leading  to 
the  formation  of  a  religious  sect. 

A  new  type  of  theology  made  its  appearance  at  the  opening 
of  the  1 6th  century,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  Aristotelian 
scholasticism  of  the  Thomists  and  Scotists.  This  was 
due  to  the  renewed  enthusiasm  for,  and  appreciation  of 
St  Paul  with  which  Erasmus  sympathized,  and  which 
found  an  able  exponent  in  England  in  John  Colet  and  ^ 
in  France  in  Lefdvre  of  Staples  (Faber  Stapulensis). 
Luther  was  reaching  somewhat  similar  views  at  the  same  time, 
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altboui^  in  a  strikingly  dlffereat  manner  and  with  far  more 
momentoas  results  for  the  western  world,  Martin  Luther  was 
beymd  doubt  the  most  important  sin^e  figure  in  the  Protestant 
revolt.  His  influence  was  indeed  by  no  means  so  decisive  and  so 
pervasive  as  has  commonly  been  supposed,  and  his  attacks  on  the 
evib  in  the  Church  were  no  bolder  or  more  comprehensive  than 
those  of  MarsigUo  and  Wycliffe,  or  of  several  among  his  con- 
tempcwaries  who  owed  nothing  to  his  example.  Had  the 
Goman  princes  not  found  it  to  their  interests  to  enforce  his 
principles,  he  might  never  have  been  more  than  the  leader  of  an 
obscure  mystic  sect.  He  was,  moreover,  no  statesman.  He 
wms  recklessly  impetuous  in  his  temperament,  coarse  and  grossly 
superstitious  according  to  modem  standards.  Yet  in  spite  of 
ail  these  allowances  he  remains  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  all 
history.  Few  come  in  contact  with  his  writings  without  feeling 
his  deep  spiritual  nature  and  an  absolute  genuineness  and 
marveUoia  individuality  which  seem  never  to  sink  into  mere 
routine  or  affectation.  In  his  more  important  works  almost 
eveiy  sentence  is  alive  with  that  autodithomo  quality  which 
makes  it  unmistakably  his.  His  fundamental  religious  con- 
cq>tion  was  his  own  bard-found  answer  to  his  own  agonized 
question  as  to  the  nature  and  assurance  of  salvation.  Even  if 
others  before  him  had  reached  the  conviction  that  the  Vulgate's 
inxd'  jusaUa  in  Romans  L  16-17  meant  "righteousness" 
rather  than  "justice"  in  a  juridical  sense,  Luther  exhibited 
supreme  religious  genius  in  his  interpretation  of  '*  God's 
ri^teousness  "  {Cerecktigkeit)  as  over  against  the  "  good  works  " 
of  man,  and  in  the  overwhelming  importance  he  attached  to 
the  promise  that  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.  It  was  his  anxiety 
to  remove  everything  that  obscured  this  central  idea  which  led 
him  to  revolt  against  the  andent  Churchy  and  this  conception 
of  faith  served,  when  he  became  leader  of  the  German  Protestants, 
as  a  touchstone  to  test  the  expediency  of  every  innovation. 
But  otdy  gradually  did  he  come  to  realize  that  his  source  of 
q)iritoal  consolation  might  undermine  altogether  the  artfully 
constructed  fabric  of  the  medieval  Church.  As  late  as  15x6  he 
declared  that  the  life  of  a  monk  was  never  a  more  enviable  one 
than  at  that  day.  He  had,  however,  already  begun  to  look 
seniriy  upon  Aristotle  and  the  current  scholastic  theology,  which 
be  believed  hid  the  simple  truth  of  the  gospel  and  the  desperate 
state  of  mankind,  who  were  taught  a  vain  reliance  upon  outward 
works  and  ceremonies,  when  the  only  safety  lay  in  throwing 
oneself  on  God's  mercy.  He  was  suddenly  forced  to  take  up  the 
a»isideration  of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  points  in  the 
orthodox  theology  by  the  appearance  of  Tetzel  in  1517.  In  his 
hastily  drafted  Ninety-five  Theses  he  sought  to  limit  the  potency 
of  indulgences,  and  so  indirectly  raised  the  question  as  to  the 
power  irf  the  pope.  He  was  astonished  to  observe  the  wide 
drcdation  of  the  thexs  both  in  the  Latin  and  German  versions. 
They  soon  reached  Rome,  and  a  Dominican  monk,  Prierius, 
wrote  a  reply  in  defence  of  the  papal  power,  in  an  insolent  tone 
which  first  served  to  rouse  Luther's  suspicion  of  the  theology  of 
the  papal  Curia.  He  was  summoned  to  Rome,  but,  out  of 
consideration  for  his  patron,  the  important  elector  of  Saxony, 
be  was  permitted  to  appear  before  the  papal  legate  during  the 
diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518.  He  boldly  contradicted  the  legate's 
theological  statements,  refused  to  revoke  anything  and  appealed 
to  a  future  council.  On  returning  to  Wittenberg,  he  turned  to 
the  canon  law,  and  was  shocked  to  find  it  so  completely  at 
variance  with  his  notions  of  Christianity.  He  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  papacy  was  but  four  hundred  years  old. 
Yet,  althou^  of  human  origin,  it  was  established  by  common 
consent  and  with  God's  sanction,  so  that  no  one  might  withdraw 
his  obedience  without  ofifence. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1520  that  Luther  became  in  a 
sense  the  leader  of  the  German  people  by  issuing  his  three 
great  pamphlets,  all  of  which  were  published  in  German  as 
irefl  as  in  Latin — ^his  Address  to  Ike  Christian  Nobility  of  the 
(krwuM  Naiion^  his  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church,  and  his 
Freedom  of  the  Christian.  In  the  first  he  urged  that,  since  the 
Church  htd  failed  to  reform  itself,  the  secular  government 
diouU  come  to  the  rescue.     **  The  RomanisU  have  with  great 


dexterity. buOt  themselves  about  with  three  walk,  which  have 
hitherto  protected  them  against  reform;  and  thereby  is 
Christianity  fearfully  fallen.  In  the  first  place,  when  the 
temporal  power  has  pressed  them  hard,  they  have  affirmed  and 
maintained  that  the  temporal  power  has  no  jurisdiaion  over 
them — ^that,  on  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  is  above  the  temporal. 
Secondly,  when  it  was  proposed  to  admonish  them  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  they  said,  'It  beseems  no  one  but  the  pope 
to  interpret  the  Scriptures,'  and,  thirdly,  when  they  were 
threatened  with  a  council,  they  invented  the  idea  that  no  one 
but  the  pope  can  call  a  coundL  Thus  they  have  secretly 
stolen  our  three  rods  that  they  may  go  unpunished,  and  have 
entrenched  themselves  safdy  behind  these  three  walls  in  order  to 
carry  on  all  the  rascality  and  wickedness  that  we  now  see." 

He  declares  that  the  distinction  between  the  "spiritual 
estate,"  composed  of  pope,  bishops,  priests  and  monks,  as 
over  against  the  "  temporal  estate  "  composed  of  princes,  lords, 
artisans  and  peasants,  is  a  very  fine  hypocritical  invention  of 
which  no  one  should  be  afraid.  "  A  cobbler,  a  smith,  a  peasant, 
every  man  has  his  own  calling  and  duty,  just  like  the  conse- 
crated priests  and  bishops,  and  every  one  in  his  calling  or  office 
must  help  and  serve  the  rest,  so  that  all  may  work  together  for 
the  common  good."  After  overthrowing  the  other  two  walls, 
Luther  invites  the  attention  of  the  German  rulers  to  the  old 
theme  of  the  pomp  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  for  which-  the 
Germans  must  pay.  "  What  the  Romanists  really  mean  to  do, 
the  'drunken  Germans'  are  not  to  see  until  they  have  lost 
everything. ...  If  we  rightly  hang  thieves  and  behead  robbers, 
why  do  we  leave  the  greed  of  Rome  unpunished  ?  for  Rome  is 
the  greatest  thief  and  robber  that  has  ever  appeared  on  earth, 
or  ever  will;  and  all  in  the  holy  names  of  the  Church  and  St 
Peter."  After  proving  that  the  secular  rulers  were  free  and  in 
duty  bound  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  Church,  Luther  sketches 
a  plan  for  preventing  money  from  going  to  Italy,  for  redudng 
the  number  of  idle,  begging  monks,  harmful  pilgrimages  and 
excessive  holidays.  Luxiuy  and  drinking  were  to  be  sup- 
pressed, the  universities,  especially  the  divinity  schools,  re- 
organized, &c 

Apart  from  fundamental  rejection  of  the  papal  supremacy, 
there  was  little  novd  in  Luther's  appeal.  It  had  all  been  said 
before  in  the  various  protests  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
very  recently  by  Ulridi  von  Hutten  in  his  Dialogues^  but  no 
one  had  put  the  case  so  strongly,  or  so  clearly,  before.  In 
addressing  the  German  nobility  Luther  had  refrained  from 
taking  up  theological  or  religious  doctrines;  but  in  Sep- 
tember 1520  he  attacked  the  whole  sacramental  system  of 
the  medieval  Church  in  his  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church. 
Many  reformers,  like  Glapion,  the  Franciscan  confessor  of 
Charles  V.,  who  had  read  the  Address  with  equanimity  if  not 
approval,  were  shocked  by  Luther's  audadty  in  rejecting  the 
prevailing  fundamental  religious  conceptions.  Luther  says: 
"  I  must  begin  by  denying  that  there  are  seven  sacraments,  and 
must  lay  down  for  the  time  bdng  that  there  are  only  three — 
baptism,  penance  and  the  bread,  and  that  by  the  court  of  Rome 
all  these  have  been  brought  into  miserable  bondage,  and  the 
Church  despoiled  of  her  liberty."  It  is,  however,  in  the  Freedom 
of  the  Christian  that  the  essence  of  Luther's  religion  is  to  be 
found.  Man  cannot  save  himself,  but  is  saved  then  and  there 
so  soon  as  he  believes  God's  promises,  and  to  doubt  these  is 
the  supreme  crime.  So  salvation  was  to  him  not  a  painful 
progress  toward  a  goal  to  be  reached  by  the  sacraments  and  by 
right  conduct,  but  a  state  in  which  man  found  himself  so  soon 
as  he  despaired  absolutely  of  his  own  efforts,  and  threw  himself 
on  God's  assurances.  Man's  utter  incapacity  to  do  anything 
to  please  God,  and  his  utter  personal  dependence  on  God's  grace 
seemed  to  render  the  whole  sj'stcm  of  the  Church  well-nigh 
gratuitous  even  if  it  were  purged  of  all  the  *'  sophistry  "  which 
to  Luther  seemed  to  bury  out  of  sight  all  that  was  essential  in 
religion.  Luther's  gospel  was  one  of  love  and  confidence,  not 
of  fear  and  trembling,  and  came  as  an  overwhelming  revelation 
to  those  who  understood  and  accepted  it. 

The  old  question  of  Church  reform  inevitably  reappeared 
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when  the  young  emperor  Charles  V.  opened  his  first  imperial 
diet  at  Worms  early  in  1521,  and  a  committee  of  German 
princes  drafted  a  list  of  gravamina,  longer  and  bitterer  than 
Tb0  •dkt  any  preceding  one.  While  the  jxsolute  papal  nuncio 
0/  WontM,  Aleander  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  induce  the 
iS2L  ^{^^  ^Q  condemn  Luther's  teachings,  his  curious  and 

instructive  despatches  to  the  Roman  Curia  complain  constantly 
of  the  ill-treatment  and  insults  he  encountered,  of  the  readiness 
of  the  printers  to  issue  innumerable  copies  of  Luther's  pamphlets 
and  of  their  reluctance  to  print  anything  in  the  pope's  favour. 
Charles  apparently  made  up  his  mind  immediately  and  once  for 
all.  He  approved  the  grajtamina^  for  he  believed  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  Church  essential.  This  reform  be  thought  should 
be  carried  out  by  a  council,  even  against  the  -pope's  will;  and 
he  was  destined  to  engage  in  many  fruitless  negotiations  to  this 
end  before  the  council  of  Trent  at  last  assembled  a  score  of  years 
later.  But  he  had  no  patience  with  a  single  monk  who,  led 
astray  by  his  private  judgment,  set  himself  against  the  faith 
held  by  all  Christians  for  a  thousand  years.  "  What  my  fore- 
fathers established  at  the  council  of  Constance  and  other 
councils  it  is  my  privilege  to  maintain,"  be  exclaims.  Although, 
to  Aleander's  chagrin,  the  emperor  consented  to  summon 
Luther  to  Worms,  whcfe  he  received  a  species  of  ovation, 
Charles  readily  approved  the  edict  drafted  by  the  papal  nuncio, 
in  which  Luther  is  accused  of  having  "  brought  together  all 
previous  heresies  in  one  stinking  mass,"  rejecting  all  law, 
teaching  a  life  wholly  brutish,  and  urging  the  lay  people  to 
bathe  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  priests.  He  and  his  adherents 
were  outlawed;  no  one  was  to  print,  sell  or  read  any  of  his 
writings,  "  since  they  are  foul,  harmful,  suspected,  and  come 
from  a  notorious  and  stiff-necked  heretic."  The  edict  of 
Worms  was  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Western 
Christendom,  and  there  were  few  among  the  governing  classes 
in  Germany  at  that  time  who  really  understood  or  approved 
Luther's  fundamental  ideas;  nevertheless — if  we  except  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  George  of  Saxony,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria, 
and  Charles  V.'s  brother  Ferdinand — the  princes,  including  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  and  the  towns,  commonly  neglected  to 
publish  the  edict,  much  less  to  enforce  it.  They  were  glad  to 
leave  Luther  unmolested  in  order  to  spite  the  "  Curtizanen," 
as  the  adherents  of  the  papal  Curia  were  called.  The  emperor 
was  forced  to  leave  Germany  immediately  after  the  diet  had 
dissolved,  and  was  prevented  by  a  succession  of  wars  from 
returning  for  nearly  ten  years.  The  governing  council,  which 
had  been  organized  to  represent  him  in  Germany,  fell  rapidly 
into  disrepute,  and  exercised  no  rcstraim'ng  influence  on  those 
princes  who  might  desire  to  act  on  Luther's  theory  that  the 
civil  government  was  supreme  in  matters  of  Church  reform. 

The  records  of  printing  indicate  that  religious,  social  and 
economic  betterment  was  the  subject  of  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  pamphlets.  The  range  of  opinion  was 
wide.  Men  like  Thomas  Mumer,  for  instance,  heartily 
denounced  "  the  great  Lutheran  fool,"  but  at  the  same 
o^aiom  la  ^j^^  bitterly  attacked  monks  and  priests,  and  popular- 
ermaay,  j^^  ^^^  conception  of  the  simple  man  with  the  hoc 
(Karsthans).  Hans  Sachs,  on  the  other  hand,  sang  the  praises 
of  the  "  Wittenberg  Nightingale,"  and  a  considerable  number 
of  prominent  men  of  letters  accepted  Luther  as  their  guide — 
Zeil  and  Bucer,  in  Strassburg,  Eberlin  in  Ulm,  Oecolampadius 
in  Augsburg,  Osiander  and  others  in  Nuremberg,  Pcllicanus 
in  Nordlingcn.  Moreover,  there  gradually  developed  a  group 
of  radicals  who  were  convinced  that  Luther  had  not  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  They  proposed  to  abolish  the  "  idolatry  " 
of  the  Mass  and  all  other  outward  signs  of  what  they  deemed 
the  old  superstitions.  Luther's  colleague  at  Wittenberg, 
Carlstadt  {q.v.)t  began  denouncing  the  monastic  b'fe,  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  the  veneration  of  images;  and  before  the 
end  of  1 52 1  we  find  the  first  characteristic  outward  symptoms 
of  Protestantism.  Luther  had  meanwhile  been  concealed 
by  his  friends  in  the  Wartburg,  near  Eisenach,  where  he  busied 
himself  with  a  new  German  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
to  be  followed  io  a  few  years  by  the  Old  Testament.    The 
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Bible  had  long  been  available  in  the  language  of  the  people, 
and  there  are  indications  that  the  numerous  early  editions  of 
the  Scriptures  were  widely  read.  Luther,  however,  possessed 
resources  of  style  which  served  to  render  his  verdon  far  superior 
to  the  older  one,  and  to  give  it  an  important  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  German  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the 
Protestant  churches.  During  his  absence  two  priests  from 
parishes  near  Wittenberg  married;  while  several  monks, 
throwing  aside  their  cowls,  left  their  cloisters.  Melanchthon, 
who  was  for  a  moment  carried  away  by  the  movement,  partook, 
with  several  of  his  students,  of  the  communion  under  both 
kinds,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  a  crowd  invaded  the  church  of 
All  Saints,  broke  the  lami»,  threatened  the  priests  and  made 
sport  of  the  venerable  ritual  Next  day,  Carlstadt,  who  bad 
laid  aside  his  clerical  robes,  dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
the  "  evangelical  fashion."  At  this  time  three  prophets  arrived 
from  Zwickau,  eager  to  hasten  the  movement  of  emancipation. 
They  were  weavers  who  had  been  associated  with  Thomas 
N^Onzer,  and  like  him  looked  forward  to  a  very  radical  reform 
of  society.  They  rejected  infant  baptism,  and  were  among  the 
forerunners  of  the  Anabaptists. 

In  January  1522,  Carlstadt  induced  the  authorities  of  Witten- 
berg to  publish  the  first  evangelical  church  ordinance.  The 
revenues  from  ecclesiastical  foundations,  as  well  as  .^  ,_ 
those  from  the  industrial  gilds,  were  to  be  placed  in  a  ttauat 
common  chest,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  townsmen  and  the  KtviM 
magistrates.  The  priests  were  to  receive  fixed  salaries;  htgiauim 
begging,  even  by  monks  and  poor  students,  was  pro-  ^^^^' 
hibited;  the  poor,  including  the  monks,  were  to  be 
supported  from  the  common  chest.  The  service  of  the  Mass  was 
modified,  and  the  laity  were  to  receive  the  elements  in  both 
kinds.  Reminders  of  the  old  religious  usages  were  to  be  done 
away  with,  and  fast  days  were  to  be  no  longer  observed.  These 
measures,  and  the  excitement  which  followed  the  arrival  of 
the  radicals  from  Zwickau,  led  Luther  to  return  to  Wittenberg 
in  March  1522,  where  he  preached  a  scries  of  sermons  attacking 
the  impatience  of  the  radical  party,  and  setting  forth  clearly 
his  own  views  of  what  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  should 
be.  *'  The  Word  created  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things; 
the  same  Word  will  also  create  now,  and  not  we  poor  sinners. 
Faith  must  be  unconstrained  and  must  be  accepted  without 
compulsion.  To  marry,  to  do  away  with  images,  to  become 
monks  and  ntms,  or  for  monks  and  nuns  to  leave  their  convent, 
to  eat  meat  on  Friday  or  not  to  eat  it,  and  other  like  things — 
all  these  are  open  questions,  and  should  not  be  forbidden  by 
any  man ....  What  we  want  is  the  heart,  and  to  win  that 
we  must  preach  the  gospel.  Then  the  Word  will  drop  into 
one.  heart  to-day  and  to-morrow  into  another,  and  so  will 
work  that  each  will  forsake  the  Mass."  Luther  succeeded 
in  quieting  the  people  both  in  Wittenberg  and  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  and  in  preventing  the  excesses  which  had  threatened 
to  discredit  the  whole  movement. 

In  January  1522,  Leo  X.  had  been  succeeded  by  a  new 
pope,  Adrian  VI.,  a  devout  Dominican  theologian,  bent  on 
reforming  the  Church,  in  which,  as  he  injudiciously  AdHaa  VL 
confessed  through  his  legate  to  the  diet  at  Nuremberg,  IS22' 
the  Roman  Curia  had  perhaps  been  the  chief  source  '***■ 
of  "  that  corruption  which  had  spread  from  the  head  to  the 
members."  The  Lutheran  heresy  he  held  to  be  God's  terrible 
judgment  on  the  sins  of  the  clergy.  The  diet  refused  to  accede 
to  the  pope's  demand  that  the  edict  of  Worms  should  be 
enforced,  and  recommended  that  a  Christian  council  should 
be  summoned  in  January,  to  include  not  only  ecclesiastics 
but  laymen,  who  should  be  permitted  freely  to  express  their 
opinions.  While  the  diet  approved  the  list  of  abuses  drawn 
up  at  Worms,  it  ordered  that  Luther's  books  should  no  longer 
be  published,  and  that  Luther  himself  should  hold  his  peace, 
while  learned  men  were  to  admonish  the  erring  preachers. 
The  decisions  of  this  diet  are  noteworthy,  since  they  probably 
give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  ruling 
classes  in  Germany.  They  refused  to  regard  Luther  as  in 
any  way  their  leader,  or  even  to  recognize  him  as  a  discreet 
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penon.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
zisk  of  zadicai  measures  against  Use  new  doctrines,  and  were 
gbd  of  an  excuse  for  refusing  the  demands  of  the  pope. 
Admn  soon  died,  worn  out  by  his  futile  attempts  to  correct 
the  ibuses  at  home,  and  was  iollowed  by  Clement  VII.,  a 
Medici,  less  pittd  but  not  less  worldly  in  his  instincts  than 
LeoX. 

aement  sent  one  of  his  ablest  Italian  diplomatists,  Cam- 
p^o,  to  negotiate  with  the  diet  which  met  at  Spires  in  1534. 
He  induced  the  diet  to  promise  to  execute  the  edict  of 
2^^  Worms  as  far  as  that  .should  be  possible;  but  it  w&s 
tttnm  generally  understood  that  it  was  impossible.  The 
diet  renewed  the  demand  for  a  general  council  to  meet 
in  a  German  town  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
in  Germany,  and  even  proposed  the  convocation  of 
pMnai  a  national  councO  at  Spires  in  November,  to  effect 
*^^^^^^  a  temporary  adjustment.-  In  this  precarious  »tuation 
Campeggio,  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  his  attempt  to 
induce  all  the  members  of  the  diet  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  re-establishing  the  pope's  control,  called  together  at 
Resensbttig  a  certain  number  of  rulers  whom  he  believed  to 
be  rather  more  favourably  disposed  toward  the  pope  than  their 
fdlovs.  These  included  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Austria,  the  two 
dukes  of  Bavaria,  the  archbishops  of  Salzburg  and  Trent,  the 
iHshops  of  Bambezg,  Spires,  Strassburg  and  others.  He  induced 
these  to  unite  in  opposing  the  Lutheran  heresy  on  condition 
that  the  pope  would  issue  a  decree  providing  for  some  of  the 
mcst  needed  reforms.  There  was  to  be  no  more  financial  oppres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  no  unseemly  payments 
lea  performing  the  church  services.  Abuses  arising  from  the 
granting  of  indulgences-  were  to  be  remedied,  and  the  excessive 
number  of  church  holidays,  which  seriously  interfered  with  the 
industrial  welfare  of  Germany,  was  to  be  reduced.  The  states 
in  the  Catholic  League  were  permitted  to  retain  for  their  own 
uses  about  one-fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue;  the  clergy 
was  to  be  subjected  to  careful  discipline;  and  only  authorized 
preachers  were  to  be  tolerated,  who  based  their  teachings  on 
the  works  of  the  four  Latin  Church  fathers.  Thus  the  agree- 
ment of  Regensburg  is  of  great  moment  in  the  de^'d[opment  of 
the  Protestant  revolt  in  Germany.  For  Austria,  Bavaria  and 
the  great  ecclesiastical  states  in  the  south  definitely  sided 
with  the  pope  against  Luther's  heresies,  and  to  this  day  they 
sUll  remain  Roman  Catholic  In  the  north,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  princes  were  drift- 
ing away  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Moreover,  it 
shoold  be  noted  that  Campeggio's  diplomacy  was  really  the 
begimung  of  an  effective  betterment  of  the  old  Church,  such 
15  bad  been  dbcussed  for  two  or  three  centuries.  He  met  the 
bog-standing  and  general  demand  for  reform  without  a  revolu- 
tion in  doarines  or  institutions.  A  new  edition  of  the  German 
Bible  was  issued  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
Catholics,  a  new  religious  literature  grew  up  designed  to  sub- 
stantiate the  beliefs  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Church  and 
to  cany  out  the  movement  b^;un  long  before  toward  q>iritual- 
iaog  its  institutions  and  rites. 

In  X525  the  conservative  party,  which  had  from  the  first 
feared  that  Luther's  teaching  woidd  result  in  sedition,  received 
7^  a  new  and  terrible  proof,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  of  the 

nozioQS  influence  oif  the  evangelical  preachers.  The 
peasant  movement&alluded  to  above,  which  had  caused 
so  much  aiudety  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  15x8,  cul- 
Boaated  in  the  fearful  Peasant  Revolt  in  which  the  common 
aun,  both  in  country  and  town,  rose  in  the  name  of  "  God's 
joitice"  to  avenge  long-standing  wrongs  and  establish  his 
rights.  Luther  was  by  no  means  directly  responsible  for  the 
dvil  war  whidi  followed,  but  he  had  certainly  contributed 
to  stir  up  the  andent .  discontent.  He  had  asserted  that, 
owing  to  the  habit  of  foreclosing  small  mortgages,  "  any  one 
with  a  hnndred  gulden  could  gobble  up  a  peasant  a  year."  The 
Gennan  feudal  lords  he  pronounced  hangmen,  who  knew  only 
bow  to  swindle  the  poor  man — "  such  fellows  were  formerly 
called  sooundrds,  but  now  we  must  call  themlChxistians  and 


revered  princes;'"  Yet  in  spite  of  this  harsh  talk  about 
princes,  Luther  relied  upon  them  to  forward  the  reforms  in 
which  be  was  interested,  and  he  justly  claimed  that  he  had 
greatly  increased  their  powers  by  redudng  the  authority  of 
the  pope  and  subjecting  the  clergy  in  all  things  to  the  dvil 
government. 

The  best  known  statement  of  the  peasants'  grievances  is 
to  be  found  in  the  famous  "Twdve  Artides''  drawn  up  in 
1524.  They  certainly  showed  the  unmistakable  influence  of 
the  evangelical  teaching.  The  peasants  demanded  that  the 
gospel  should  be  taught  thfem  as  a  jguide  in  life,  and  that  each 
community  should  be  permitted  to  choose  its  pastor  and  depose 
him  if  he  conducted  himself  improperly. .  "  The  pastor  thus 
chosen  should  teach  us  .the  gospel  pure  and  simple,  without 
any  addition,  doctrine  or  ordinance  of  man."  The  old  tithe 
on  grain  shall  continue  to  be  paid,  since  that  is  established  by 
the  Old  Testament.  It  will  serve  to  Support  the  pastor,  and 
what  is  left  over  shall  be  given  to  the  poor.  Serfdom  is  against 
God's  word,  "since  Christ  has  delivered  and  redeemed  us  all 
without  exception,  by  the  shedding  of  his  precious  blood,  the 
lowly  as  well  as  the  great."  Protests  follow  against  hunting 
and  fishing  rights,  restrictions,  on  wood-cutting,  and  ex- 
cessive demands  made  on  peasants.  "  In  the  twelfth  place," 
the  declaration  characteristically  conduded,  "  it  is  our  con- 
dusion  and'  final  resolution  that  if  one  or  more  of  the  articles 
here  set  forth  should  not  be  in  agreement  with  the  word  of  God, 
as  we  think  they  are,  such  artides  will  we  willingly  retract  if 
it  be  proved  by  a  dear  explanation  of  Scripturq  really  to  be 
against  the  word  of  God."  More  radical  demands  came  from 
the  working  classes  in  the  towns.  The  artides  of  Heilbronn 
demanded  that  the  property  of  the  Church  should  be  con- 
fiscated and  used  for  the  community;  dergy  and  nobility 
alike  were  to  be  deprived  of  all  their  privileges,  so  that  they 
could  no  longer  oppress  the  poor  man.  The  more  violent 
leaders,  like  Mfinzer,  renewed  the  old  cry  that  the  parsons  must 
be  slain.  Hundreds  of  castles  and  monasteries  were  destroyed 
by  the  frantic  peasantry,  and  some  of  the  nobles  were  murdered 
with  locking  crudty.  Luther,  who  believed  that  the  peasants 
were  trying  to  doak  their  dreadful  sins  with  excuses  from 
the  goqsd,  exhorted  the  government  to  put  down  the  in- 
surrection. "  Have  no  pity  on  ^he  poor  folk;  stab,  smite, 
throttle,  who  canl"  To  him  the  peasants'  attempt  to 
abolish  serfdom  was  wholly  unchristian,  since  it  was  a 
divinely  sanctioned  institution,  and  if  they  succeeded  they 
would  "  make  God  a  liar."  The  German  rulers  took  Luther's 
advice  with  terrible  litcralness,  and  avenged  themselves  upon 
the  peasants,  whose  lot  was  apparently  worse  afterwards  than 
before. 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  Peasant  War  led  to  a  new  alliance, 
the  League  of  Dessau,  formed  by  some  of  the  leading  rulers  of 
central  and  northern  Germany,  to  stamp  out  the  ^M«rw 
"  accursed  Lutheran  sect."  This  induded  Luther's  old  maaoi 
enemy,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  the  dectors  of  Bran-  «a«v«a- 
denburg  and  Mainz,  and  two  princes  of  Brunswick.  ^^^ 
The  rumour  that  the  emperor  was  planning  to  return  ^*'^* 
to  Germany  in  order  to  root  out  the  growing  heresy,  led  a  few 
princes  who  had  openly  favoured  Luther  to  unite  also.  Among 
these  the  chief  were  the  new  dector  of  Saxony,  John  (who, 
unlike  his  brother,  Frederick  the  Wise,  had  openly  espoused 
the  new  doctrines),  and  the  energetic  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse.  The  emperor  did  not  return,  and  since  there  was  no 
one  to  settle  the  rdigious  question  in  Germany,  the  diet  of 
Spires  (1526)  determined  that,  priding  the  meeting  of  the 
proposed  general  council,  each  prince,  and  each  knight  and 
town  owing  immediate  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  should  dedde 
individually  what  particular  form  of  religTon  should  prevail 
within  the  limits  of  their  territories.  Each  prince  was  "so 
to  Uve,  reign  and  conduct  himself  as  he  would  be  willing  to 
answer  before  God  and  ISs  Imperial  Majesty."  While  the 
evangelical  party  still  hoped  that  some  form  of  religion  might 
be  agreed  upon  which  would  prevent  the  disruption  of  the 
.Chuidi,  the  conservatives  were  confident  that,  the  heretics 
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would  soon  be  sappreased,  as  they  had  ao  often  been  in  the 
past.  The  situation  tended  to  become  more,  rather  than  less, 
complicated,  and  there  was  every  variety  of  reformer  and 
every  degree  of  conservatism,  for  there  were  no  standards 
for  those  who  had  rejected  the  papal  supremacy,  and  even 
those  who  continued  to  accept  it  differed  widely.  For 
example,  Geoige  of  Saxony  viewed  Aleander,  the  pope's 
nuncio,  with  almost  as  much  suspicion  as  he  did  Luther 
himself. 

The  religious  ideas  in  South  Germany  were  affected  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  reform  party  in  Switzerland,  under  the  influence 
of  Zwingli,  who  claimed  that  at  Einsiedeln,  near  the 
lake  of  Zurich,  he  had  begun  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Christ  in  the  year  1516  "  before  any  one  in  my  locality 
tioa§a  ])m}  gQ  much  as  heard  the  name  of  Luther."  Three 
years  later  he  becamepreacherinthecathedralof  Zurich. 
Here  he  began  to  denounce  the  abuses  in  the  Church, 
as  well  as  the  traffic  in  mercenaries  which  had  so  long  been  a 
blot  upon  his  country's  honour.  From  the  first  he  combined 
religious  and  political  reform.  In  1523  he  prepared  a  complete 
statement  of  his  beliefs,  in  the  form  of  sixty-seven  theses.  He 
maintained  that  Christ  was  the  only  high  priest  and  that  the 
gospel  did  not  gain  its  sanction  from  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  He  denied  the  existence  of  purgatoiy,  .and  rejected 
those  practices  of  the  Church  which  Luther  had  already  set 
aside.  Since  no  one  presented  himself  to  refute  him,  the  town 
council  ratified  his  conclusions,  so  that  the  dty  of  ZQrich  prac- 
tically withdrew  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Next 
year  the  Mass,  processions  and  the  images  of  saints  were 
abolished.  The  shrines  were  opened  and  the  relics  burned. 
Some  other  towns,  including  Bern,  followed  Zurich's  example, 
but  the  Forest  cantons  refused  to  accept  the  innovations.  In 
1525  a  religious  and  political  league  was  arranged  between 
Zurich  and  Constance,  which  in  the  following  year  was  joined 
by  St  Gallen,  Bid,  MUhlhausen,  Basel  and  Strassburg.  Philip 
of  Hesse  was  attracted  by  Zwingli's  energy,  and  was  eager  that 
the  northern  reformers  should  be  brought  into  closer  relations 
with  the  south.  But  the  league  arranged  by  Zwingli  was 
directed  against  the  house  of  Habsburg,  and  Luther  did  not 
j^tj^^a  deem  it  right  to  oppose  a  prince  by  force  of  arms. 
jtatf  Moreover,  he  did  not  believe  that  Zwingli,  who  con- 

Lmtkar»  ceived'  the  eucharist  to  be  merely  symbolical  in  its 
^*»  character,  "  held  the  whole  truth  of  God."    Never- 

theless, Philip  of  Hesse  finally  arranged  a  religious 
conference  in  the  castle  of  Marburg  (1529)  where 
Zwingli  and  Luther  met.  They  were  able  to  agree  on  fourteen 
out  of  the  fifteen  "  Marburg  Articles,"  which  stated  the  chief 
points  in  the  Christian  faith  as  they  were  accepted  by  both. 
A  fundamental  difference  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist, 
however,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  real  union. 

The  diet  of  Spires  (1529)  had  received  k  letter  from  the 
emperor  directing  it  to  look  to  the  enforcement  of  the  edict  of 
T»0  tfM  ^o"^s  against  the  heretics.  No  one  was  to  preach 
«f  ^*w,  against  the  Mass,  and  no  one  was  to  be  prevented  from 
U29,  mm4  attending  it  freely.  This  meant  that  the  evangelical 
princes  would  be  forced  to  restore  the  most  character- 
istic Catholic  rite.  As  th^  formed  only  a  minority  in 
the  diet,  they  could  only  draw  up  a  protest,  which  was  signed  by 
John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  fourteen  of  the 
three  towns,  including  Strassburg,  Nurembeig  andUlm.  In 
this  they  claimed  that  the  majority  had  no  right  to  abrogate  the 
stipulations  of  the  former  diet  of  Spires,  which  permitted  each 
prince  to  determine  religious  matters  provisionally  for  him- 
self, for  all  had  unanimously  pledged  thiemselves  to  observe 
that  agreement.  They  therefore  appealed  to  the  emperor 
and  to  a  future  cotmcfl  against  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 
Those  who  signed  this  appeal  were  called  ProUstanlSt  a  name 
which  came  to  be  generally  applied  to  those  who  rejected  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  Roman  Catholic  conceptions  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  Mass,  and  discarded  sundry  practices  of 
the  older  Church,  without,  however,  repudiating  the  Catholic 
creeds. 
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During  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  diet  of  Worms, 
the  emperor  had  resided  in  Spain,  busy  with  a  series  of  wax*, 
waged  mainly  with  the  king  of  France.*  In  1530  the  7^^^ 
emperor  found  himself  in  a  position  to  visit  Germany  mm4  tmm» 
once  more,  and  stmimoned  the  diet  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  fcasAaa  ■# 
with  the  hope  of  settling  the  religious  differences  and  ^SS*"^ 
bringing  about  harmonious  action  against  the  Turk. 
The  Protestants  were  requested  to  submit  a  statement  of  their 
opinions,  and  on  June  25th  the  "  Augsburg  Confession "  was 
read  to  the  diet.  This  was  signed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  his  son  and  successor,  John  Frederick,  by  George,  margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  two  dukes  of  LUneburg,  Philip  of  Hesse  and 
Wolfgang  of  Anhalt,  and  by  the  representatives  of  Nuremberg 
and  Reutlingen.  The  confession  was  drafted  by  Melanchthon, 
who  sought  consistently  to  minimize  the  breach  which  separated 
the  Lutherans  from  the  old  Church.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
confession  the  Protestants  seek  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing 
in  their  doctrines  at  variance  with  those  of  the  universal  Chdrch 
"  or  even  of  the  Roman  Church  so  far  as  that  appears  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers."  They  made  it  dear  that  they  still 
held  a  great  part  of  the  beliefs  of  the  medieval  Church,  especially 
as  represented  in  Augustine's  writings,  and  repudiated  the 
radical  notions  of  the  Anabaptists  and  of  Zwingli.  In  the  second 
part,  those  practices  of  the  Church  are  enumerated  which  the 
evangelical  party  rejected;  the  celibacy  of  the  dergy,  the  Mass, 
as  previously  understood,  auricular  confession,  and  monastic 
vows,  the  objections  to  which  are  stated  with  much  vigour. 
"  Christian  perfection  is  this:  to  fear  God  sincerdy,  to  trust 
assuredly  that  we  have,  for  Christ's  sake,  a  gradous  and  merdful 
God;  to  ask  and  look  with  confidence  for  help  from  him  in  all 
our  affairs,  accordingly  to  our  calling,  and  outwardly  to  do  good 
works  diligently,  and  to  attend  to  our  vocation.  In  Uiese 
things  doth  true  perfection  and  a  true  worship  of  God  consist. 
It  doth  not  consist  in  going  about  begging,  or  in  wearing  a  black 
or  a  grey  cowl."  The  Protestant  princes  declared  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  depriving  the  bishops  of  their  jurisdiction,  but 
this  one  thing  only  is  requested  of  them,  "  that  they  would  suffer 
the  gospd  to  be  purdy  taught,  and  would  relax  a  few  observances 
in  whidi  we  cannot  adhere  without  sin." 

The  confession  was  turned  over  to  a  committee  of  oonseiva> 
tive  theologians,  induding  Eck,  Faber  and  Cochlaeus.  Their 
refutation  of  the  Protestant  positions  seemed  needlessly 
sharp  to  the  emperor,  and  five  drafts  were  made  of  it. 
Charles  fiinally  rductantly  accepted  it,  although  he 
would  gladly  have  had  it  milder,  for  it  maderecondlia-  ''^ 
tion  hopeless.  The  majority  of  the  diet  approved  a 
recess,  aUowing  the  Protestants  a  brief  period  of  immunity  until 
the  15th  of  April  1531,  after  which  they  were  to  be  put  down 
by  force.  Meanwhile,  they  were  to  make  no  further  innovations, 
they  were  not  to  molest  the  conservatives,  and  were  to  aid  the 
emperor  in  suppressing  the  doctrines  of  Zwingli  and  of  the 
Anabaptists.  The  Lutheran  princes  protested,  together  with 
fourteen  cities,  and  left  the  diet.  The  diet  thereupon  dedded 
that  the  edict  of  Worms  should  at  last  be  enforced.  All  Church 
property  was  to  be  restored,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  court  (Reichskammergericki), 
which  was  naturally  Catholic  in  its  sympathies,  was  extendmi 
to  appeals  involving  the  seizure  of  ecdesiastical  benefices, 
contempt  of  episcopal  dedsions  and  other  matters  deeply  affect- 
ing the  Protestants.  In  November  the  Protestants  formed  the 
Sdbmalkaldic  League,  which,  after  the  death  of  Zwingli,  in  1531, 
was  joined  by  a  number  of  the  South  German  towns.  The 
period  of  immunity  assigned  to  the  Protestants  passed  by; 
but  they  were  left  unmolested,  for  the.  emperor  was  involved 
in  many  difficulties,  and  the  Turks  were  threatening  Vienna. 
Consequently,  at  the  diet  of  Nurembeig  (1532)  a  recess  was 
drafted  indefinitdy  extending  the  religious  truce  and  quashing 
such  cases  in  the  Rekkskammergerickt  as  involved  Protestant 


*  In  1527  the  pope**  capital  was  sacked  by  Charles's  army.    This 
AS,  of  coune,  out  an  inddentjn  the  purely  poUtical  relations  of 

the  European  powers  with  the  pope,  ana  really  has  no  bearing  upon 

the  progress  01  the  Protestant  revolt. 
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baonikaa,  Tlie  oomervatiyes  refoaed  to  ntify  the  recess; 
wbich  was  not  pablnhedp  bat  the  Protestant  states  declared 
that  they  would  accept  the  emperor's  word  of  honour,  and 
fanusfaed  him  with  troops  for  repdling  the  Mahommedans.  The 
fict  that  the  conservative  princes,  espedally  the  dukes  of 
BaTuia,  were  opposed  to  any  strengthening  of  the  emperor's 
powr,  and  were  in  some  cases  hereditary  enemies  of  the  house 
o(  Habahuig,  served  to  protect  the  Protestant  princes.  In 
1534  the  Schmalkaldic  League  succeeded  in  restoring  'the 
han^hed  duke  of  WOrttembe^,  who  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  Lutheran  reformation,  and  thus  added  another  to  the 
Ibt  of  German  Protestant  states.  Ini  539  George  of  Saxony  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jlenry,  who  also  accepted  the 
new  faith,  and  in  the  same  year  the  new  elector  of  Brandenburg 
became  a  Protestant.  Indeed,  there  was  reason  to  believe  at 
this  tiihe  that  the  archbishops  of  Mains,  Trier  and  Cok>gne,  as 
wen  as  some  other  bishops,  were  planning  the  secularization  of 
their  prixidpalities. 

To  the  north,  Lutheran  influence  had  spread  into  Denmark; 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  also  brought  within  its  sphere. 
Christian  U.  of  Denmark,  a  nephew  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  came  to  the  throne  in  15 13,  bent  on  bringing 
Swedm  and  Norway,  over  which  he  nominally  ruled  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Union  of  Kalmar 
(1397) »  completely  under  his  controL  In  order  to  do 
'^  tMs  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobility 

aiid  dogy,  privileged  classes  exempt  from  taxation  and  riva^ 
of  the  R^al  power.  Denmark  had  suffered  from  all  the  abuses 
of  papal  provisotts,  and  the  nundo  of  Leo  X.  had  been  forced 
in  1518  to  flee  from  the  king's  wrath.  Christian  II.  set  up  a 
Hipreme  court  for  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  seemed  about  to 
adopt  a  poSky  similar  to  that  later  pursued  by  Henry  VlU.  of 
Eagiand,  when  his  work  was  broken  off  by  a  revolt  which 
oompeDed  him  to  leave  the  country.  Lutheranism  continued 
to  make  rapid  progress,  and  Christian's  successor  permitted 
the  dergy  to  marry,  appropriated  the  annates  and  protected 
the  Lutherans.  Finally  Christian  III.,  an  ardent  Lutheran, 
ascended  the  throne  in  r536;  with  the  siinction  of  the  diet  he 
severed,  in  1537,  all  coimexion  with  the  pope,  introdudng  the 
Lutheran  ^stem  of  Church  government  and  accepting  the 
Augsburg  Confession.^  Norway  was  induded  in  the  changes, 
but  Sweden  had  won  its  independence  of  Denmark,  under 
Gnstavus  Vasa,  who,  in  1523,  was  proclaimed  king.  He  used 
the  Lutheran  theories  as  an  excuse  for  overthrowing  the  ecclesi- 
astical aristocracy,  which  had  been  insolently  powerful  in 
Sweden.  In  1 527,  supported  by  the  diet,  he  carried  his  measures 
for  seculari2ing  such  portions  of  the  Church  property  as  he 
ttoQght  fit,  and  for  subjecting  the  Church  to  the  royal  power 
(Ordinances  of  Vestcris);  but  many  of  the  old  religious  cere- 
oonics  and  practices  were  permitted  to  continue,  and  it  was  not 
entO  1593  that  Lutheranism  was  officially  sanctioned  by  the 
Swedish  sycHExL* 

Charles  V.,  finding  that  his  efforts  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
rritgious  schism  were  unsuccessful,  resorted  once  more  to 
TU  conferences  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 

CtmiM  theologians,  but  it  became  apparent  that  no  permanent 
*"^"*^  compromise  was  possible.  The  emperor  then  succeeded 
b  disrupting  the  Schmalkaldic  League  by  winning  over,  on 
pvdy  political  grounds,  Philip  of  Hesse  and  young  Maurice 
of  Suony,  whose  father,  Henry,  had  died  after  a  very  brief 
nign.  Charies  V.  had  always  exhibited  the  greatest  confidence 
i-1  the  proposed  general  coundl,  the  summoning  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  frustrated  by  the  popes,  and  at  last,  in  1545, 
the  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent,  which  lay  con- 
vesicntly  upon  the  confines  of  Italy  and  Germany  (see  Tsent, 
CooiOL  of).  The  Dominicans  and,  later,  members  of  the 
Bewly  bom  Order  of  Jesus,  were  conspicuous,  among  the 


The  e|Mcopal  oBice  was  retained,  but  the  *'  succession  "  broken, 
the  arv  Lathefao  bishops  being  consecrated  by  Buggenhagen, 
who  was  only  in  priest's  oraers. 

'  The  episcopal  system  and  succession  were  maintained,  and  the 
•  M — — . ^-  »r  ^^  ^|j  ^ujj  chasuble)  remain  in  use  to  this  day. 


'  theological  deputies,  while  the  Protestants,^  thotigh.  inirated, 
refused  to  attend.  It  was  dear  from  the  first  that  the  decisions 
of  the  cotmdl  would  be  imcompromising  in  character,  and  that 
the  Protestants  would  certainly  refuse  to  be  bound  by  its  decrees. 
And  so  it  fell  out.  The  very  first  anathemas  of  the  council  were 
directed  against  those  innovations  which  the  Protestants  had 
most  at  heart.  The  emperor  had  now  tried  threats,  conferences 
and  a  general  council,  and  all  had  failed  to  unify  the  Church. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  without  surrendering  his  religious  beliefs, 
had  become  the  political  friend  of  the  emperor,  who  bad 
promised  him  the  neighbouring  dectorate  of  Siaxony.  BvwatB 
John  Frederick,  the  dector,  was  defeated  at  Milhlberg,  ■««'^jj"«'- 
April  1547,  and  taken  prisoner.  Philip  Off  Hesse  f^^J^ 
also  surrendered,  and  Charles  tried  once  more  to  ptanvt 
establish  a  basis  of  agreement.  Three  theologians,  in-  At^ttm:^ 
duding  a  conservative  Lutheran,  were  chosen  to  draft  mm. 
the  soHcalled  "  Augsburg  Interim."  This  reaffirmed  the  seven 
sacraments,  transubstantiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints, 
and  declared  the  pope  head  of  the  Church,  but  adopted 
Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  a  conditional 
way,  as  well  as  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  considerably 
modified  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Mass.  For  four 
years  Charles,  backed  by  the  Spanish  troops,  made  efforts  to 
force  the  Protestant  towns  to  observe  the  Interim,  but  with 
little  success.  He  rapidly  grew  extremdy  unpopular,  and  in 
155a  Maurice  of  Saxony  turned  upon  him  and  attempted  to 
capture  him  at  Innsbruck.  Charles  escaped,  but  Maurice 
became  for  the  moment  leader  of  the  German  princes  who 
gathered  at  Passau  (August  1552)  to  discuss  the  situation.  The 
settlement,  however,  was  deferred  for  the  meeting  of  the  diet, 
which  took  place  at  Augsburg,  1555.  There  was  a  general 
anxiety  to  condude  a  peace — "  beMndigery  hehofrlicker^  un- 
bedingUr,  jUr  und  JUr  ewig  vfUkrender"  There  was  no  other 
way  but  to  legaliase  the  new  faith  in  Germany,  but  only  those 
were  to  be  tolerated  who  accepted  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
This  exduded,  of  course,  not  only  the  Zwinglians  and  Ana- 
baptists, but  the  ever-increasing  Calvinistic  or  "  Reformed  " 
Church.  The  ptindple  cttj^is  f^gio  ^us  religio  was  adopted, 
according  to  wUch  each  secular  ruler  might  choose  between  the 
old  faith  and  the  Lutheran.  His  decision  was  to  bind  all  his  sub- 
jects, but  a  subject  professing  another  religion  from  his  prince 
was  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country.  The  ecdesiastical 
rulers,  however,  were  to  lose  thdr  possessions  if  they  abandoned 
the  old  faith.*  Freedom  of  consdence  was  thus  established  for 
princes  alone,  and  thdr  power  became  supreme  in  religious  as 
well  as  secular  matters.  The  Church  and  the  dvil  government 
had  been  dosely  associated  with  one  another  for  centuries,  and 
the  old  system  was  perpetuated  in  the  Protestant  states. 
Scarcely  any  one  dreamed  that  individual  subjects  could  safely  be 
left  to  believe  what  they  would,  and  permitted,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  violate  the  law  of  the  land,  frcdy  to  select  and  practise 
such  religious  rites  as  afforded  them  help  and  comfort. 

During  the  three  or  four  years  which  followed  the  signing  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1530  and.  the  formation  of  the 
Schmalkaldic  League,   England,  while  bitteriy  de-  Keii^eaM 
noundng  and  burning  Lutheran  heretics  in  the  name  Jj'j?'** 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  was  herself  engaged  in  f^j^^j^^ 
severing  the  bonds  which  had  for  well-nigh  a  thousand  o^oAvo/ 
years   bound   her   to   the    Apostolic  See.    An  in-  t^utM 
dependent  national  Church  was  formed  in  1534,  «>wteiy» 
which   continued,   however,   for   a   time   to   adhere   to   all 
the  characteristic  beliefs  of  the  medieval  Catholic  Church, 
excepting  alone  the  headship  of  the  pope.     The  drcum- 
stances  which   led   to  the   English   schism   are   dealt   with 
elsewhere  (see  England,  Chxtsch  of),  and  need  be  reviewed 
here  only  in  the  bridest  manner.    There  was  some  heresy 
in  England  during  the  opening  decades  of  the  16th  century; 
survivals  of  the  Lollardy  which  now  and  then  brought  a  victim 
to  the  stake.    There  was  also  the  old  discontent  among  the 
orthodox  in  regard  to  the  Church's  exactions,  bad  clerics  and 

'  This  8o<aned  "  ecdesiastical  reservation  *'  was  not  included  in 
the  main  peace. 
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dissolute  and  lazy  monks.'  Scholars,  like  C<det,  read  the  Kew 
Testament  in  Greek  and  lectured  on  justification  by  faith  before 
they  knew  of  Luther,  and  More  included  among  the  institutions 
of  Utopia  a  rather  more  liberal  and  enlightened  religion  than 
that  which  he  observed  around  him.  Erasmus  was  read  and 
approved,  and  his  notion  of  reform  by  culture  no  doubt  attracted 
many  adherents  among  English  scholars.  Luther's  works  found 
their  way  into  England,  and  were  read  and  studied  at  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  May  1521  Wolsey  attended  a  pom- 
pous burning  of  Lutheran  tracts  in  St  Paul's  churchyard,  where 
Bishop  Fisher  preached  ardently  against  the  new  German  heresy. 
Henry  VIII.  himself  stoutly  maintained  the  headship  of  the  pope, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  after  examining  the  argimients  of  Luther, 
published  his  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  in  1521,  which  won 
for  him  from  the  pope  the  glorious  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 
The  government  and  the  leading  men  of  letters  and  prelates 
appear  therefore  to  have  harboured  no  notions  of  revolt  before 
the  matter  of  the  king's  divorce  became  prominent  in  1527. 

Henry's  elder  brother  Arthur,  a  notoriously  sickly  youth  of 
scarce  fifteen,  had  been  married  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
H^  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but  had  died  less  than  five 

v/i/.  months   after   the   marriage   (April   1502),   leaving 

sag  th0  doubts  as  to  whether  the  union  had  ever  been  physi- 
divont  cally  consummated.  '  Political  reasons  dictated  an 
'"*'  alliance  between  the  young  widow  and  her  brother-in- 
law  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  nearly  five  years  her  junior;  Julius  II. 
was  induced  reluctantly  to  grant  the  dispensation  necessary  on 
account  of  the  relationship,  which,  accoiding  to  the  canon  law 
and  the  current  interpretation  of  Leviticus  xviii.  16,  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  union.  The  wedding  took  place,  some  years 
later  (1509),  and  several  children  were  bom,  none  of  whom 
survived  except  the  princess  Mary.  By  1527  the  king  had 
become  hopeless  of  having  a  male  heir  by  Catherine.  He  was 
tired  of  her,  and  in  love  with  the  black-eyed  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
recused  to  be  his  mistress.  He  alleged  that  he  was  beginning 
to  have  a  horrible  misgiving  that  his  marriage  with  Catherine 
had  been  invalid,  perhaps  downright  "  incestuous. "  The 
negotiations  with  Clement  VU.  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
divorce  from  Catherine,  the  reluctance  of  the  pope  to  impeach 
the  dispensation  of  his  predecessor  Julius  II.,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  alienate  the  English  queen's  nephew  Charles  V.,  the 
futile  policy  of  Wolsey  and  his  final  ruin  in  1529  are  described 
elsewhere  (see  English  History;  Henky  VIII.;  Catherine 
OF  Aracon).  The  king's  agents  secured  the  opinion  of  a  number 
of  prominent  universities  that  his  marriage  was  void,  and  an 
assembly  of  notables,  which  he  summoned  in  June  1530,  warned 
the  pope  of  the  dangers  involved  in  leaving  the  ro3ral  succession 
in  uncertainty,  since  the  heir  was  not  only  a  woman,  but,  as  it 
seemed  to  many,  of  illegitimate  birth. 

Henry's  next  move  was  to  bring  a  monstrous  charge  against 
the  clergy,  accusing  them  of  having  violated  the  ancient  laws 
Beglaniag  of  praemunire  in  submitting  to  the  authority  of  papal 
0/  B^n  legates  (although  he  himself  had  ratified  the  appoint- 
g^^i  ment  of  Wolsey  as  legate  a  latere).  The  clergy  of  the 
mg^mat  province  of  Canterbury  were  fined  £100,000  and  com- 
PW'  pelled  to  declare  the  king  "  their  singular  protector  and 
only  supreme  lord,  and,  as  far  as  that  is  permitted  by  the  law 
of  Christ,  the  supreme  head  of  the  Churdi  and  of  the  clergy." 
This  the  king  claimed,  perhaps  with  truth,  was  only  a  dearer 
statement  of  the  provisions  of  earlier  English  laws.  The 
following  year,  1532,  parliament  presented  a  petition  to  the  king 
(which  had  been  most  carefully  elaborated  by  the  monarch's 
own  advisers)  containing  twelve  charges  against  the  bishops, 
relating  to  their  courts,  fees,  injudicious  appointments  and 
abusive  treatment  of  heretics,  which  combined  to  cause  an 
unprecedented  and  "  marvellous  disorder  of  the  godly  quiet, 
peace  and  tranquillity"  of  the  realm.  For  the  remedy  of 
these  abuses  parliament  turned  to  the  king,  "  in  whom  and  by 
whom  the  only  and  sole  redress,  reformation  and  remedy  herein 
absolutely  rests  and  remains."  The  ordinaries  met  these 
accusations  with  a  lengthy  and  dignified  answer;  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  king,  and  convocation  was  compelled  on  the 


15th  of  May  1532,  further  to  clarify  the  andent  laws  of  the 
land,  as  tmderstood  by  the  king,*  in  the  very  brief,  very  humble 
and  veiy  pertinent  document  known  as  the  "  Submission  of 
the  Clergy."  Herein  the  king's  "  most  humble  subjects  daily 
orators,  and  bedesmen  "  of  the  dergy  of  England,. in  view  of 
his  goodness  and  fervent  Christian  zeal  and  his  learning  far 
excMding  that  of  all  other  kings  that  they  have  read  of,  agree 
never  to  assemble  in  convocation  except  at  the  king's  summons, 
and  to  enact  and  promulgate  no  constitution  or  ordinances 
except  they  recdve  the  royal  assent  and  authority.  Moreover, 
the  existing  canons  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  examination 
of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  king,  half  its  members  from 
parliament,  half  from  the  dergy,  to  abrogate  with  the  king's 
assent  such  provisions  as  the  majority  find  do  not  stand  with 
God's  laws  and  the  laws  of  the  realm.  This  appeared  to  place 
the  legislation  of  the  dergy,  whether  old  or  new,  entirely  under 
the  monarch's  control.  A  few  months  later  Thomas  Cranmcr, 
who  had  been  one  of  those  to  discuss  sympathetically  Luther's 
works  in  the  little  cirde  at  Cambridge,  and  who  believed  the 
royal  supremacy  would  tend  to  the  remedying  of  grave  abuses 
and  that  the  pope  had  acted  ultra  vires  in  issuing  a  dispensation 
for  the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine,  was  induced  by  Henry 
to  succeed  Warham  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  About  the 
same  time  parliament  passed  an  interesting  and  important 
statute,  forbidding,  unless  the  king  should  wish  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  law,  the  pa3rment  to  the  pope  of  the  annates. 
This  item  alone  amounted  during  the  previous  forty-six  years, 
the  parliament  declared,  "  at  the  least  to  eight  score  thousand 
pounds,  besides  other  great  and  intolerable  sums  which  have 
yearly  been  conveyed  to  the  said  court  of  Rome  by  many  other 
ways  and  means  to  the  great  impoverishment  of  this  realm." 
The  annates  were  thereafter  to  accrue  to  the  king;  and  bishops 
and  archbishops  were  thenceforth,  in  case  the  pope  refused 
to  confirm  them,^  to  be  consecrated  and  invested  within  the 
realm,  "  in  like  manner  as  divers  other  archbishops  and  bishops 
have  been  heretofore  in  andent  times  by  sxmdry  the  king's 
most  noble  progenitors."  No  censures,  excommunications  or 
interdicts  with  which  the  Holy  Father  might  vex  or  grieve 
the  sovereign  lord  or  his  subjects,  should  be  published  or  in 
any  way  impede  the  usual  performance  of  the  sacraments  and 
the  holding  of  the  divine  services.  In  February  parliament 
discovered  that  "  by  divers  sundry  old  authentic  histories 
and  chronides  "  it  was  manifest  that  the  realm  of  England 
was  an  empire  governed  by  one  supreme  head,  the  king,  to 
whom  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  p>coplc— both  dergy  and  laity — - 
ought  to  bear  next  to  God  a  natural  and  humble  obedience, 
and  that  to  him  God  had  given  the  authority  finally  to  deter* 
mine  all  causes  and  contentions  in  the  realm,  "  without 
restraint,  or  provocation  to  any  foreign  princes  or  potentates 
of  the  world."  The  andent  statutes  of  the  praemunire  and 
provisors  are  recalled  and  the  penalties  attached  to  their 
violation  re-enacted.  All  appeals  were  to  be  tried  within  the 
realm,  and  suits  begun  before  an  archbishop  were  to  be  deter- 
mined by  him  without  further  appeal.  Acting  on  this,  Cranmcr 
tried  the  divorce  case  before  his  court,  which  declared  the 
marriage  with  Catherine  void  and  that  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
which  had  been  solemnized  privately  in  January,  valid. 
The  pope  replied  by  ordering  Henry  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation to  put  away  Anne  and  restore  Catherine,  his  legal  wife, 
within  ten  days.  This  sentence  the  emperor,  aU  the  Christian 
princes  and  the  king's  own  subjects  were  summoned  to  carry 
out  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary. 

As  might  have  been  antidpatcd,  this  caused  no  break  in  the 
policy  of  the  English  king  and  his  parliament,  and  a  scries  of 
famous  acts  passed  in  the  year  1534  completed  and  Secesaioa 
confirmed  the  independence  of  the  Church  of  England,  Jf^^Jl^ 
which,  except  during  five  years  under  Queen  Mary,  uttprnpai 
was  thereafter  as  completely  severed  from  the  papal  momankr* 
monarchy  as  the  dectorate  of  Saxony  or  the  duchy  /S34, 
of  Hesse..   The  payment  of  annates  and  of  Peter's  pence 

>  Cianmer  himself  had  taken  the  oath  of  canonical  obedienoe  to 
the  Hdy  See  and  duly  received  the  pallium. 
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was  absolatdy  foiinddeii,  as  wdl  as  the  appUcatioii  to  the 
bishop  <rf  Rome  for  dispensations.  The  bishops  were 
iherearter  to  be  elected  by  the  deans  and  chapters  upon 
receiving  the  lung's  cangi  d^eslirt  iq.v.).  The  Act  of  Succession 
provided  that,  should  the  king  have  no  sons,  Elizabeth, 
Anne's  daughter,  should  succeed  to  the  crown.  The  brief  Act 
of  Supremacy  confirmed  the  king's  claim  to  be  reputed  the 
*'  only  supreme  head  in  earth  of  the  Giurch  of  England  "; 
he  was  to  enjoy  all  the  honours,  dignities,  jurisdictions 
and  profits  thereux^  appertaining,  and  to  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  reform  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies 
and  abuses,  as  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  authority  might 
lawfully  be  reformed,  or  amended,  most  to  the  pleasure  of 
Almighty  God,  and  the  increase  of  virtue  in  Christ's  religion, 
**  foreign  authority,  prescription,  or  any  other  thing  or  things 
to  the  contrary  hereof,  notwithstanding."  The  Treasons  Act, 
terrible  in  its  operation,  included  among  capital  offences  that 
of  declaring  In  words  or  writing  the  king  to  be  "a  heretic, 
schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel  or  usurper."  The  convocations  were 
required  to  abjure  the  papal  supremacy  by.  declaring  "  that 
the  bishop  of  Rome  has  not  in  Scripture  any  greater 
jurisdictioa  in  the  kingdom  (tf  England  than  any  other 
foreign  bishop."  The  king  had  now  clarified  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  realm  to  his  satisfaction,  and  could  proceed  to 
abolish  superstitious  rites,  remedy  abuses,  and  seize  such  por- 
tions of  the  Qiurch's  possessions,  especially  pious  and  monastic 
foundations,  as  he  deemed  supofiuous  for  the  maintenance  of 
religion. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  separation  from  Rom^  had  been 
carried  oat  during  the  sesaons  of  a  ungle  parliament,  and 
that  than  had  been  no  opportunity  for  a  general 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  there 
is  DO  reason  to  suppose  that  the  majority  of  the 
people,  thoughtful  or  thoughtless,  were  not  ready  to 
reconcile  themsdves  to  the  abolition  of  the  papal 
saprcmacy.    It  seems  just  as  clear  that  there  was 
no  strong  evangelical  movement,  and  that  Henry's 
pretty  consistent  adherence    to   the  fundamental   doctrines 
of  the  medieval  Church  w^  agreeable  to  the  great  mass  of 
his  subjects.    The  ten  "  Articles  devised  by  the  K3mg's  Highnes 
Majestie  to  stablysh    Christen  quietness "   (1536),   together 
with   the    "  Injunctions "   of    1536   and    1538,    are   chiefly 
noteworthy  for  their  a£Snnation  of  almost  all  the  current 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  except  those  relating  to  the 
papal  supremacy,  purgatory,  images,  relics  and  pilgrimages, 
and  the  old  rooted  distrust  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular. 
The   ckrgy   were   bidden   to   exhort    their   hearers  io    the 
**  works  of  charity,  merc]r«nd  faith,  specially  prescribed  and 
commanded  In  Scripture,  and  not  to  repose  thetr  trust  or 
aSance  In  any  other  works  devised  by  men's  phantasies  beside 
Scripture;  as  in  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offering  of  money, 
candles  or  tapers  to  images  or  relics,  or  kissing  or  licking  the 
same,  saying  over  a  number  of  beads,  not  understood  or  minded 
on,  or  in  socb-IIke  superstition."    To  this  end  a  copy  of  the 
whole  KnglMih  Bible  was  to  be  set  up  in  each  parish  church 
wbcie  the  people  could  read  it.    During  the  same  years  the 
monasteries,  lesser  and '  greater,  were  dissolved,  and  the  chief 
shrines  were  deqxuled,  notably  that  of  St  Thomas  of  Canter- 
boiy.    Thus  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  medieval  ecclesi- 
astical institixttons,  monastidsm,  came  to  an  end  in  England. 
Doubtless  the  king's  sore  financial  needs  had  much  to  do  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys  and  the  plundering  of  the  shrines, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was^not  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  monks  bad  long  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
that  the  shrines  were  centres  of  abject  superstition  and  ecclcsi- 
tsUcal  deceit.    Henry,  however,  stoutly  refused  to  go  further 
in  the  directioD  of  German  Protestantism,  even  with  the 
prospect  of  forwaxding  the  proposed  union  between  him  and 
the  princes  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League.    An  insurrection  of 
the  Yoriuhire  peasants,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
<£siresB  earned  by  the  enclosure  of  the  commons  on  which 
they  had  been  woDt  to  pasture  their  cattle,  and  in  part  to  the 
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destruction  of  popular  shrines,  may  have  caused  the  king  to 
defend  his  orthodoxy  by  introducing  into  parliament  in  1539  the 
six  questions.  These  parliament  enacted  into  the  terrible  statute 
of  "  The  Six  Articles,"  in  which  a  felon's  death  was  prescribed 
for  those  who  obstinately  denied  transubstantiation,  demanded 
the  communion  under  both  kinds,  questioned  the  binding 
character  of  vows  of  chastity,  or  the  lawfulness  of  private 
Masses  or  the  expediency  of  auricular  confession.  On  the 
30th  of  July  X540  three  Lutheran  deigymen  were  burned 
and  three  Roman  Catholics  beheaded,  the  latter  for  denying 
the  king's  spiritual  supremacy.  The  king's  ardent  desire  that 
diversities  of  minds  and  opinions  should  be  done  away  with 
and  unity  be  "  charitably  established  "  was  further  promoted 
by  publishing  In  1543  A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition 
for  any  Christian  Man,  set  forth  by  the  King^s  Majesty  of  England, 
in  which  the  tenets  of  medieval  theology,  except  for  denial 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the  unmistakable 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  were  once  more 
restated. 

Henry  VIII.  died  in  January  iS47i  having  chosen  a  council 
of  regency  for  his  nine-year-old  son  Edward,  the  members 
of  which  were  favourable  to  further  religious  innova-  Bm^am4 
tions.  Somerset,  the  new  Protector,  strove  to  govern  fttwae 
on  the  Sasis  of  civil  liberty  and  religious  tolerance.  '^™»*»«<«*? 
The  first  parliament  of  the  reign  swept  away  almost  ^^[^ 
all  the  species  of  treasons  created  during  the  previous  vi., 
two  centuries,  the  heresy  acts,  including  the  Six  /Mr- 
Articles,  all  limitations  on  printing  the  Scriptures  in  'VM. 
English  and  reading  and  expounding  the  same — indeed  "  all 
and  every  act  or  acts  of  parliament  concerning  doctrine 
or  Matters  of  religion."  These  measures  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  religious  discussion  and  local  innovations.  Representatives 
of  aU  the  new  creeds  hastened  from  the  Continent  to 
England,  where  they  hoped  to  find  a  safe  and  fertile  field 
for  the  particular  seed  they  had  to  plant.  It  is  impossible 
exactly  to  estimate  the  influence  which  these  teachers 
exerted  on  the  general  trend  of  religious  opinion  in  England; 
in  any  case,  however,  it  was  not  unimportant,  and  the 
Articles  of  Religion  and  ofiidal  homilies  of  the  Church  of 
England  show  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Calvin's  doctrine. 
There  was,  however,  no  such  sudden  breach  with  the  traditions 
of  the  past  as  characterized  the  Reformation  in  some  con- 
tinental countries.  Under  Edward  VI.  the  changes  were 
continued  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Henry  VIII.  The  old 
hierarchy  continued,  but  service  books  in  English  were  sub- 
stituted for  those  in  Latin,  and  preaching  was  encouraged. 
A  n^al  visitation,  beginning  in  1547,  discovered,  however,  such 
a  degree  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy  among  the  parish  dergy 
that  it  became  clear  that  preaching  could  only  be  gradually 
given  Its  due  pUux  In  the  services  of  the  Church.  Communion 
under  both  kinds  and  the  marriage  of  the  dergy  were 
sanctioned,  thus  gravdy  modifying  two  of  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  medieval  Church.  A  conservative  Booh 
of  Common  Prayer  and  AdministraHon  of  the  Sacraments  and 
other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  after  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  England 
— commonly  called  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. — 
was  issued  in  1549.  This  was  based  upon  ancient  "  uses," 
and  represented  no  revolutionary  change  in  the  traditions  of 
the  "  old  religion."  It  was  followed,  however,  in  1552  by  the 
second  Prayer  Book,  which  was  destined  to  be,  with  some 
modifications,  the  permanent  basis  of  the  English  service. 
This  made  it  dear  that  the  communion  was  no  longer  to 
be  regarded  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  the  names  "Holy 
Communion  "  and  "  Ix>rd's  Supper  "  being  definitivdy  sub- 
stituted for  "  Mass  "  {q,v.),  while  the  word  "  alUr  "  was 
replaced  by  "  table."  In  the  Forty-two  Articles  we  have 
the  basis  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Thus 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  we  have  not  only  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Anglican  Church  laid,  but  there  appears 
the  beginning  of  those  evangelical  and  puritanical  sects 
which  were  to  become  the  "  dissenters "  of  the  foUowing 
centuries.  i  a 
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With  the  death  of  Edward  there  came  a  period  of  reaction 
lasting  for  five  years.  Queen  Mary,  unshaken  in  her  attach- 
C^koOe  meat  to  the  ancient  faith  and  the  papal  monarchy, 
'*^y  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^  '^*  sanction  of  a.  subservient  parlla- 
Jfgiy^  ment  to  turn  back  the  wheels  of  ecclesiastical  legis- 
tsU'  lation,  to  restore  the  old  religion,  and  to  reunite  the 
ISSB,  En^h  Church  with  the  papal  monarchy;  the  pope's 
legate,  Cardinal  Pole,  was  primate  of  all  England.  Then,  the 
ancient  heresy  laws  having  been  revived,  came  the  burnings  of 
Rogers,  Hooker,  Latimer,  Ridl^,  Cranmer  and  many  a  less 
noteworthy  champion  of  the  new  religion.  It  would  seem  as 
if  this  sharp,  uncompromising  reaction  was  what  was  needed 
to  produce  a  populair  realization  of  the  contrast  between  the 
Ecdena  anglicarta  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Edward  VI.,  and  the 
alternative  of  "  perfect  obedience  to  the  See  Apostolic." 

Elizabeth,  who  succeeded  her  sister  Mary  in  1558,  was  sus- 
pected to  be  Protestant  in  her  leanings,  and  her  adviser,  Cecil, 
SttUf  ^^  received  his  training  as  secretary  of  the  Protector 
mwat  Somerset;  but  the  general  European  situation  as 
well  as  the  yoimg  queen's  own  temperament  pre- 
cluded any  abrupt  or  ostentatious  change  in  religious 
matters.  The  new  sovereign's  first  proclamation  was  directed 
against  all  such  preaching  as  might  lead  to  contention  and  the 
breaking  of  the  conunon  quiet.  In  1559  ten  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
acts  were  revived.  On  Easter  Sunday  the  queen  ventured 
to  display  her  personal  preference  for  the  Protestant  conception 
of  the  eucharist  by  forbidding  the  celebrant  in  her  chapel  to 
elevate  the  host.  The  royal  supremacy  was  reasserted,  the 
title  being  modified  into  "supreme  governor";  and  a  new 
edition  of  Edward  VI. 's  second  Prayer  Book,  with  a  few 
changes,  yras  issued.  The  Marian  bishops  who  refused  to 
recognize  these  changes  were  deposed  and  imprisoned,  but 
care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  "  succession  "  by  consecrating 
others  in  due  form  to  take  their  places.*  Four  years  later  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  imposed  an  official  creed  upon  the  English 
nation.  This  was  Protestant  in  its  general  character:  in  its 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith  (Art.  VI.),  its 
repudiation  of  the  authority  of  Rome  (Art.  XXXVII.),  its 
definition  of  the  Church  (Art.  XIX.),  its  insistence  On  justifica- 
tion by  faith  only  (Art.  XI.)  and  repudiation  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  (Arts.  XXVIII.  and  XXXI.).  As  supreme  governor 
of  the  Church  of  England  the  sovereign  strictly  controlled  all 
ecclesiastical  legislation  and  appointed  royal' delegates  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  be  a  "  papist "  or  to 
"  hear  Mass  "  (which  was  construed  as  the  same  thing)  was  to 
risk  incurring  the  terrible  penalties  of  high  treason.  By  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  (1559)  a  uniform  ritual,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  was  imposed  upon  clergy  and  laity  alike,  and  no  liberty 
of  public  worship  was  permitted.  Every  subject  was  bound 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  to  attend  church  on  Sunday.  While 
there  was  in  a  certain  sense  freedom  of  opinion,  all  printers 
had  to  seek  a  licence  from  the  government  for  every  manner  of 
book  or  paper,  and  heresy  was  so  closely  affiliated  with  treason 
that  the  free  expression  of  thought,  whether  reactionary  or 
revolutionary,  was  beset  with  grave  danger. 

Attempts  to  estimate  the  width  of  the  gulf  separating  the 
Church  of  England  in  Elizabeth's  time  from  the  corresponding 
institution  as  it  existed  in  the  early  years  of  her  father's  reign 
are  likely  to  be  gravely  affected  by  personal  bias.  There  is  a 
theory  that  no  sweeping  revolution  in  dogma  took  place,  but 
that  only  a  few  medieval  beliefs  were  modified  or  rejected  owing 
to  the  practical  abuses  to  which  they  had  given  rise.  To 
Professor  A.  F.  Pollard,  for  example,  "The  Reformation  in 
England  was  mainly  a  domestic  affair,  a  national  protest  against 
national  grievances  rather  than  part  of  a  cosmopolitan  move- 
ment toward  doctrinal  change"  {Camb.  Mod.  Hist.ii.  478-9). 
This  estimate  appeals  to  persons  of  widely  different  views  and 
temperaments.  It  is  as  grateful  to  those  who,  like  many 
"  Anglo-Catholics,"  desire  on  religious  grounds  to  establish  the 
doctrinal  continuity  of  the  Anglican  Church  with  that  of  the 

*  Only  one  of  the  Marian  bishops,  Kitchin  of  Llandaff,  was  found 
willing  to  conform. 


middle  ages,  as  it  is  obvious  to  those  who,  like  W.  K.  Clifford, 
perceive  in  the  ccde^astical  organization  and  its  influence 
nothing  more  than  a  perpetuation  of  demoralizing  medieval 
superstition.  The  nonconformists  have,  moreover,  never 
wearied  of  denouncing  the  "  papistical "  conservatism  of  the 
Andean  establishment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impartial 
historical  student  cannot  compare  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
with  the  contemporaneous  canons  and  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Trent  without  being  impressed  by  striking  contrasts  between  the 
two  sets  of  dogmas.  Their  spirit  is  very  different.  The  un- 
mistakable rejection  on  the  part  of  the  English  Churcn  of  the 
conception  of  the  eucharist  as  a  sacrifice  had  alone  many  wide- 
reaching  implications.  Even  although  the  episcopal  organiza- 
tion was  retained,  the  conception  of  *'  tradition,"  of  the  conciliar 
powers,  of  the  *'  characters "  of  the  priest,  of  the  ceUbate  life, 
of  purgatory,  of  "  good  works,'*  &c. — ^all  these  serve  clearly  to 
differentiate  the  teaching  of  the  English  Church  before  and  after 
the  Reformation.  From  this  standpoint  it  is  obviously  un 
historical  to  deny  that  England  had  a  very  important  part  in 
the  cosmopolitan  movement  toward  doctrinal  change. 

The  h'ttle  backward  kingdom  of  Scotland  definitely  accepted 
the  new  faith  two  years  after  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  after 
having  for  centuries  sided  with  France  against  England,  ^j^  Rtfyr* 
she  was  inevitably  forced  by  the  Reformation  into  an  mmtioa  la 
alliance  with  her  ancient  enemy  to  the  south  when  they  ScoiirutA 
both  faced  a  confederation  of  Catholic  powers.  The  '^•®* 
first  martjrr  of  Luther's  gospel  had  been  Patrick  Hamilton,  who 
had  suffered  in  1528;  but  in  spite  of  a  number  of  executions  the 
new  ideas  spread,  even  among  the  nobility.  John  Knoxi  -who, 
after  a  chequered  career,  had  come  under  the  influence'  of 
Calvin  at  Geneva,  returned  to  Scotland  for  a  few  months  in 
<555>  And  shortly  after  (1557)  that  part  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
which  had  been  won  over  to  the  new  faith  formed  their  first 
"  covenant "  for  mutual  protection.  These  "  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  "  were  able  to  force  some  concessions  from  the 
queen  regent.  Knox  appeared  in  Scotbnd  again  in  1559,  and 
became  a  sort  of  second  Calvin.  He  opened  negotiations  with 
Cecil,  who  induced  the  reluctant  Elizabeth  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  the  English  sent  a  fleet 
to  drive  away  the  French,  who  were  endeavouring  to  keep  their 
hold  on  Scotland.  In  1560  a  confession  of  faith  was  prepared 
by  John  Knox  and  five  companions.  This  was  adopted  by  the 
Scottish  parliament,  with  the  resolution  "  the  bisho[»  of  Rome 
have  no  jurisdiction  nor  authoritie  in  this  Realme  in  tymes 
cuming."  The-  alliance  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Protestants 
against  the  French,  and  the  common  secession  from  the  papal 
monarchy,  was  in  a  sense  the  foundation  and  beginning  of 
Great  Britain.  Scottish  Calvinism  was  destined  to  exercise  no 
little  influence,  not  only  on  the  history  of  England,  but  on  the 
form  that  the  Protestant  faith  was  to  take  in  lands  beyond  t)ie 
seas,  at  the  time  scarcely  known  to  the  Europeans. 

While  France  was  deeply  affected  during  the  x6th  century 
by  the  Protestant  revolt,  its  government  never  undertook  any 
thoroughgoing    reform  of  the  Church.    During  theAfffa- 
latter  part  of  the  century  its   monardis  were  en-  '^'^H'f 
gaged  in  a  bloody  struggle  with  a  powerful  religious-  JJJ^JJrt" 
political  party,  the  Huguenots,  who  finally  won  ^movrmaat 
toleration  which  they  continued  to  enjoy  until  theto'*»«o»» 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.    It  was  not  until  1789 
that  the  French  Chiurch  of  the  middle  ages  lost  its  vast  possessions 
and  was  subjected  to  a  fundamental  reconstruction  by  the 
Civil  Constitution  of  the  Oergy  (1791).*    Yet  no  summary  of 

•In  1795  the  National  Convention  eruffly  declared  that  the 
Republic  would  no  longer  subsidize  any  torm  of  worship  or  furnish 
buildings  for  religious  services.  "  The  law  recognizes  no  minister 
of  religion,  and  no  one  is  to  appear  in  public  with  costumes  or  orna- 
ments used  in  religious  ceremonies."  Bonaparte,  in  the  Concordat 
which  he  forced  upon  the  pope  in  180T,  did  not  provide  for  the  return 
of  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Church  which  had  oeen  sold,  but  agreed 
that  the  government  should  pay  the  salaries  of  bishops  and  pnests. 
whose  appointment  it  controlled.  While  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion was  declared  to  be  that  accepted  by  the  majority  of  French- 
men, the  state  subsidized  the  Reformco  Church,  those  adhering 
_to  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Jewish  commumty.    Over  a 
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tbe  Pkotestant  revolt  would  be  complete  without  some  allusion 
to  the  contTBSt  between  the  couxse  of  affairs  in  France  and  in 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  French  monarchy,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  osoaily  succeeded  in  holding  its  own  against  the 
oentraludng  tendencies  of  the  pope.  By  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
o(  Bourges  (1438)  it  had  secured  the  advantages  of  the  conciliar 
movement.  In  1516,  after  Francis  I.  had  won  his  victory  at 
Marignano,  Leo  X.  concluded  a  new  concordat  with  France, 
in  which,  in  view  of  the  repudiation  of  the  offensive  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  the  patronage  of  the  French  Church  was  turned  over, 
with  scarce  any  restriction,  to  the  French  monarch,  although 
in  anotJier  agreement  the  annates  were  reserved  to  the  pope. 
The  encroachments — ^which  had  begun  in  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Fair— of  the  king's  lawyers  on  'the  ancient  ecclesiastical  juris- 
dktiott,  had  reached  a  point  where  there  was  little  cause  for 
jaiaasy  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  phctt  had  long  prevailed, 
so  that  the  king  had  few  of  the  reasons,  so  important  in  Germany 
and  En^and,  for  quarrelling  with  the  existing  system,  unless 
it  were  on  religious  grounds.  France  had  been  conspicuous  in 
the  coocxliar  povement.  It  had  also  furnished  its  due  quota 
of  heretics,  although  no  one  so  conspicuous  as  Wydiffe  or  Huss. 
MarsigUo  of  Padua  had  had  Frenchmen  among  his  S3rmpathizers 
and  helpers.  The  fii^  prominent  French  scholar  to  ''  preach 
Cbrist  from  tbe  sources  "  was  Jacques  Lef^bvre  of  Etaples,  who 
in  1512  publlsbed  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  epistles  of  St 
Paul  Later  he  revised  an  existing  French  translation  of  both 
tbe  New  Testament  (which  appeared  in  1533,  almost  con- 
temporaneously with  Luther's  German  version)  and,  two  years 
later,  tbe  Old  Testament.  He  agreed  with  Luther  in  rejecting 
traisubstantiatjon,  and  in  believing  that  works  without  the 
grace  of  God  oould  not  iftake  for  salvation.  The  centre  of 
LefSbvre's  foUowers  was  Meauz,  and  they  found  an  ardent 
adherent  in  Margaret  of  Angoul6me,  the  king's  sister,  but  had  no 
eacrg^c  leader  who  was  willing  to  face  the  danger  of  disturb- 
ances. Luther's  works  found  a  good  many  readers  in  France, 
but  were  coodemned  (1521)  by  both  the  Sorbonneand  the  parle- 
meat  of  Paris.  The  parlemcnt  appointed  a  commission  to  discover 
and  punish  heretics;  the  preachers  of  Meaux  fled  to  Strassburg, 
and  LeRbvre's  translation  of  the  Bible  was  publicly  burned.  A 
orjndl  held  at  Sens,  1528-29,  approved  all  those  doctrines  of  the 
old  GiuTch  which  the  Protestants  were  attacking,  and  satisfied 
ilsdf  with  enumerating  a  list  of  necessary  conservative  reforms. 
After  a  fierce  attack  on  Protestants  caused  by  the  mutilation 
of  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  in  1528,  the  king,  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate both  the  German  Protestants  and  anti-papal 
England,  invited  some  of  the  reformers  of  Meaux 
to  preadi  in  the  Louvre.  An  address  written  by 
i^^  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  Jean  Cauvin  (to 
a»  become  immortal  under  his  Latin  name  of  Calvinus) 

was  read  by  the  rector  of  the  university.  It  was 
a  defence  of  the  new  evangelical  views,  and  so 
aroused  the  Sorbonne  that  Calvin  was  forced  to  flee  from 
Paris.  In  October  1534,  the  posting  of  placards  in  Paris 
lad  other  towns,  containing  brutal  attacks  on  the  Mass  and 
deooundng  the  pope  and  the  "  vermin  "  of  bishops,  priests 
lad  monks  as  blasphemers  and  liars,  produced  an  outburst  of 
penecution,  in  which  thirty-five  Lutherans  were  burned,  while 
Baoy  fled  the  country.  Tlie  events  called  forth  from  Calvin, 
vho  was  in  Basel,  the  famous  letter  to  Francis  which  forms 
tbe  prdaoe  to  hb  InstUules  of  the  Christian  Migion.  In  this 
Address  he  sou|^t  to  vindicate  the  high  aims  of  the  Protestants, 
and  to  put  the  king  on  his  guard  against  those  mad  men  who 
were  dbturbing  his  kingdom  with  their  measures  of  persecution. 
The  InsiituUs,  the  first  great  textbook  of  Protestant  theology, 
vaspoUshed  in  Latin  in  1536,  and  soon  (1541)  in  a  French 
versioo.  The  original  work  is  much  shorter  than  in  its  later 
cdiiioas,  for,  as  Calvin  says,  he  wrote  learning  and  learned 

centary  dapsed  before  the  Concordat  was  abrogated  by  the  Separa- 
tion Utw  of  1905  which  suppressed  all  government  appropriations 
for  religioas  purposes  and  vested  the  control  of  Church  property 
ia  "  asBociatiom  for  public  worship  "  (associations  cvltuelUs),  to  be 
cpoposed  of  from  seven  to  twenty-five  members  according  to  the 
aae  of  the  commune.  I 


writing.  His  address  had  little  effect  on  the  king.  The  parle^ 
ments  issued  a  series  of  edicts  against  the  heretics,  culminating 
in  the  very  harsh  general  edict  of  Fontaineblean,  sanctioned 
by  the  parlement  of  Paris'  in  1543.  The  Sorbonne  issued 
a  concise  teries  of  twenty-five  articles,  refuting  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin.  This  statement,  when  approved  by  the  king  and  his 
council ,  was  published  throughout  France,  and  formed  a  dear  test 
of  orthodoxy.  The  Sorbonne  also  drew  up  a  list  of  prohibited 
books,  including  those  of  Calvin,  Luther  and  Melanchthon; 
and  the  parlement  iasued  a  decree  against  all  printing  of  Pro- 
testant literature.  The  later  years  of  Francis's  reign  were 
noteworthy  for  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  Waldenses  and  the 
martyrdom  of  fourteen  from  the  group  of  Meaux,  who  were 
burnt  alive  in  1546.  When  Francis  died  little  had  been  done,  in 
spite  of  the  government's  cruelty,  to  check  Protestantism,  while 
a  potent  organ  of  evangelical  propaganda  had  been  developing 
just  beyond  the  confines  of  France  in  the  town  of  Geneva. 

In  its  long  struggle  with  its  bishops  and  with  the  dukes  of 
Savoy,  Geneva  had  turned  to  her  neighbours  for  aid,  especi- 
ally to  Bern,  ^th  which  an  alliance  was  concluded  ^^^^ 
in  1526.  Two  years  later  Bern  formally  sanctioned  bteomM 
the  innovations  advocated  by  the  Protestant  preachers,  '  ctatn 
and  although  predominantly  German  assumed  the  ^f|y 
rAle  of  protector  of  the  reform  party  in  the  Pays  *""■* 
de  Vaud  and  Geneva.  William  Farel,  one  of  the  group  of 
Meaux,  who  had  fled  to  Switzerland  and  had  been  active  in 
the  conversion  of  Bern,  went  to  Geneva  in  1531.  With  the 
protection  afforded  him  and  his  companions  by  Bern,  and 
the  absence  of  well-organized  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  new  doctrines  rapidly  spread,  and  by 
153  5  Farel  was  preaching  in  St  Pierre  itself.  After  a  public 
disputation  in  which  the  Catholics  were  weaklyi  represented, 
and  a  popular  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  new  doctrines, 
the  councfl  of  Geneva  rather  reluctantly  sanctioned  the 
abolition  of  the  Mass.  Meanwhile  Bern  had  declared  war 
on  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  had  not  only  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  including  the  important  town  of 
Lausanne,  but  had  enabled  Geneva  to  win  its  complete  inde- 
pendence. In  the  same  year  (September  1536),  as  Calvin 
was  passing  through  the  town  on  his  way  back  to  Strassburg 
after  a  short  visit  in  Italy,  he  was  seized  by  Farel  and  induced 
most  reluctantly  to  remain  and  aid  him  in  thoroughly  carrying 
out  the  Reformation  in  a  dty  in  which  the  conservative  senti- 
ment was  still  very  strong.  As  there  proved  to  be  a  large 
number  in  the  town  councfls  who  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
plans  of  organization  recommended  by  Calvin  and  his  col- 
leagues, the  town  preachers  were,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
unsatisfactory  labour,  forced  to  leave  Geneva.  For  three  years 
Calvin  sojourned  in  Germany;  he  signed  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, gained  the  friendship  of  Melanchthon  and  other  leading 
reformers,  and  took  part  in  the  religious  conferences  of  the 
period.  In  1541  he  was  induced  with  great  difficulty  to  sur- 
render once  more  his  hopes  of  leading  the  quiet  life  of  a  scholar, 
and  to  return  again  to  Geneva  (September  1541),  where  he 
spent  the  remaining  twenty-three  years  of  his  life.  His  ideal 
was  to  restore  the  conditions  which  he  supposed  prevailed 
during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Church's  existence;  but 
the  cdebrated  Ecdesiastical  Ordinances  adopted  by  the  town 
in  1 541  and  revised  in  1561  failed  fully  to  realize  his  ideas,  which 
find  a  more  complete  exemplification  in  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  French  Church  later.  He  wished  for  the  complete 
independence  and  sdf-govemment  of  the  Church,  with  the 
right  of  excommum'cation  to  be  used  against  the  ungodly.  The 
Genevan  town  coundls  were  quite  ready  to  re-enact  all  the  old 
police  regulations  common  in  that  age  in  regard  to  excessive 
display,  dandng,  obscene  songs,  &c.  It  was  arranged  too  that 
town  government  should  listen  to  the  "  Consistory,"  made  up  of 
the  "  Elders,"  but  the  Small  Coundl  was  to  choose  the  members 
of  the  Consistory,  two  of  whom  should  belong  to  the  Small 
Council,  four  to  the  CouncU  of  Sixty,  and  six  to  (he  Coundl  of 
Two  Hundred.  One  of  the  four  town  syndics  was  to  preside  over 
its  sessions.     The  Consistory  was  thus  a  sort  of  conmiittee  of 
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the  councils,  and  it  had  no  power  to  inflict  civil  punishment  on 
offendexs.  Thus  "  we  ought,"  as  Lindsay  says,  "  to  see  in  the 
disciplinary  powers  and  punishments  of  the  Consistory  of 
Geneva  not  an  exhibition  of  the  working  of  the  Church  organ- 
ized on  the  principles  of  Calvin,  but  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
the  town  council  of  a  medieval  dty.  Their  petty  punishments 
and  their  minute  interferences  with  private  life  are  only  special 
instances  of  what  was  common  to  aU  municipal  rule  in  the  x6th 
century." .  This  is  true  of  the  supreme  crime  of  heresy,  which 
in  the  notorious  case  of  Servetus  was  only  an  expression  of  rules 
laid  down  over  a  thousand  years  earlier  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 
Geneva,  however,  with  its  most  distinguished  of  Protestant  theo- 
logians, became  a  school  of  Protestantism,  which  sent  its  trained 
men  into  the  Netherlands,  England  and  Scotland,  and  especially 
across  the  border  into  France.  It  served  too  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  thousands  of  the  persecuted  adherents  of  its  beliefs.  Calvin's 
book  furnished  the  Protestants  not  only  with  a  compact  and 
admirably  written  handbook  of  theology,  vigorous  and  dear, 
but  with  a  system  of  Church  government  and  a  code  of  morals. 
After  the  death  of  Frauds  I.,  his  successor,  Henry  II.,  set 
himself  even  more  strenuously  to  extirpate  heresy;  a  spedal 
branch  of  the  parlement  of  Paris^the  so-called 
ChafiUtre  ardente  \q.v.) — ^for  the  trial  of  heresy  cases 
furty  was  established,  and  the  fierce  edict  of  Chateaubriand 
(June  1 551)  explidtly  adopted  many  of  the  expedients 
of  the  papal  inquisition.  While  htmdreds  were  im- 
prisoned or  burned,  Protestants  seemed  steadily  to  increase  in 
numbers,  and  finally  only  the  exposttilations  of  the  parlement  of 
Paris  prevented  the  king  from  introducing  the  Inquisition  in 
France  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  pope  and  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine.  The  dvil  tribunals,  however,  practically 
assumed  the  functions  of  regular  inquisitorial  courts,  in  ^ite 
of  the  objections  urged  by  the  ecdesiastical  courts.  Notwith- 
standing these  measures  for  their  extermination,  the  French 
Protestants  were  proceeding  to  organize  a  church  in  accordance 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  early  Christian  conmiunities  as 
Calvin  described  them  in  his  Itutituies,  Beginning  with  Paris, 
some  fifteen  communities  with  thdr  consistories  were  established 
in  French  towns  between  1555  and  1560.  In  spite  of  continued 
persecution  a  national  synod  was  assembled  in  Paris  in  1559, 
representing  at  least  twelve  Protestant  churches  in  Normandy 
and  central  France,  which  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith  and  a 
book  of  church  discipline.  It  appears  f o  have  been  from  France 
rather  than  from  Geneva  that  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Holland,  Scothind  and  the  United  States  derived  their  form  of 
government.  A  reaction  against  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
king's  courts  became  apparent  at  this  date.  Du  Bouig  and 
others  ventured  warmly  to  defend  the  Protestants  in  the  parle- 
ment of  Paris  in  the  very  presence  of  the  king  and  of  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine.  The  higher  aristocracy  began  now  to  be  attracted 
by  the  new  doctrines,  or  at  least  repelled  by  the  flagrant  power 
enjoyed  by  the  Guises  during  the  brief  rdgn  of  Francis  IL 
(15S9-1560).  Protestantism  was  clearly  becoming  inextricably 
assoriated  with  politics  of  a  very  intricate  sort.  The  leading 
membersof  the  Bourbon  branch  of  the  royal  family,  and  Gaspard 
de  Coligny,  admiral  of  France,  were  conspicuous  among  the 
converts  to  Calvinism.  Persecution  was  revived  by  the  Guises; 
Du  Bourg,  the  brave  defender  of  the  Protestants,  was  burned 
as  a  heretic;  yet  Calvin  could  in  the  closing  years  ci  his  life 
form  a  cheerful  estimate  that  some  three  hundred  thousand  of 
his  countrymen  had  been  won  over  to  his  views.  The  death  of 
Francis  II.  enabled  Catherine  de'  Media,  the  queen  mother,  to 
assert  herself  against  the  Guises,  and  become  the  regent  of  her 
ten-year-old  son  Charles  IX.  A  meeting  of  the  States  General 
had  already  been  summoned  to  consider  the  state  of  the  realm. 
Michd  de  TH^pital,  the  chancellor,  who  opened  the  assembly, 
was  an  advocate  of  toleration;  he  deprecated  the  abusive  use 
of  the  terms  "  Lutherans,"  "  Papists  "  and  "  Huguenots,"  and 
advocated  deferring  all  action  until  a  council  should  have  been 
called.  The  deputies  of  the  dergy  were  naturally  conservative, 
but  advocated  certain  reforms,  an  abolition  of  the  Concordat, 
and  a  re-establishment  of  the  older  Pragmatic  $anction.    The 


noblesse  were  divided  on  the  matter  of  toleration,  but  the 
cahiars  (lists  of  grievances  and  suggestions  for  reform)  submitted 
by  the  Third  Estate  demanded,  besides  regular  meetings  of  the 
estates  every  five  years,  complete  toleration  and  a  reform  of  the 
Church.  This  grew  a  Uttle.  later  into  the  recommendation  that 
the  revenues  and  possessions  of  the  French  Church  should  be 
appropriated  by  the  government,  which,  after  property  sub- 
sidizing the  dergy,  mi^t  hope,  it  was  estimated,  that  a  surplus 
of  twenty-two  millions  of  livres  would  accrue  to  the  State.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  later  this  plan  was  realized  in  the 
Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  llie  deh'berations  of  1561 
resulted  in  the  various  reforms,  the  suspension  of  persecution 
and  the  liberation  of  Huguenot  prisoners.  These  were  not 
accorded  freedom  of  worship,  but  naturally  took  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  cany  on  their  services  more  pubHdy  than  ever 
before.  An  unsuccosful  effort  was  made  at  the  conference  of 
Poissy  to  bring  the  two  religious  parties  together;  Beza  had  an 
opportunity  to  defend  the  Calvinistic  cause,  and  Lainez,  the 
general  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  that  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The 
govenunent  remained  tolerant  toward  the  movement,  and  in 
January  1562  the  Huguenots  were  pven  permission  to  hold 
public  services  outside  the  walls  of  fortified  towns  and  were  not 
forbidden  to  meet  in  private  houses  within  the  walls.  Catherine, 
who  had  promoted  these  measures,  cared  nothing  for  the 
Protestants,  but  desired  the  support  of  the  Bourbon  princes. 
The  country  was  Catholic,  and  disturbances  inevitably  occurred, 
culminating  in  the  attack  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  troops 
on  the  Protestants  at  Vassy,  less  than  two  months  after  the 
issuing  of  the  edict. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  here  the  Wan  of  Religion  whidi 
distracted  France,  from  the  "  massacre  of  Vassy "  to  the 
publication  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  thirty-six  years  j^ 
later.  Reli^oua  issues  became  more  and  more  domin-  rhiTi 
ated  by  purdy  political  and  dynastic  ambitions,  and  yyo# 
the  whole  situation  was  constantly  affected  by  the  ^^'J** 
policy  of  Philip  IT.  and  the  struggle  going  on  in  the  ««ua# 
Netherlands.  Henry  IV.  was  admirably  fitted  to  inaatta, 
reunite  France  once  more,  and,  after  a  superfidal  ''J'* 
converuon  to  the  Catholic  faith,  to  meet  the  needs  of  '^ 
his  former  co-religionists,  the  Huguenots.  The  edict  of  Nantes 
recapitulated  and  codified  the  provisions  of  a  series  of  earlier 
edicts  of  toleration,  which  had  come  with  each  truce  during  the 
previous  generation.  Liberty  of  consdence  in  religious  matters 
was  secured  and  the  right  of  private  worship  to  those  of  the 
"  so-called  Reformed  religion."  Public  worship  was  permitted 
everywhere  where  it  had  existed  in  1596-1597,  in  two  places 
within  each  bailliage  and  sfnSchaussie,  and  in  the  ch&teaux  of  the 
Protestant  nobility,  .with  slight  restrictions  in  the  case  of  lower 
nobility.  Protestants  were  placed  upon  a  political  equality  and 
made  eligible  to  all  public  ofiSces.  To  ensure  these  rights,  they 
were  left  in  military  control  of  two  hundred  towns,  including 
La  Rochelle,  Montauban  and  Montpdlier.  Jealous  of  their 
"  sharing  the  State  with  the  king,"  Richelieu  twenty-five  years 
later  reduced  the  exceptional  privileges  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
with  the  advent  of  Louis  XIV.  they  began  to  suffer  renewed 
persecution,  which  the  king  at  last  flattered  himself  had  so  far 
reduced  their  number  that  in  1685  he  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes 
and  reduced  the  Protestants  to  the  status  of  outUiws.  It  was 
not  until  1786  that  th^  were  restored  to  their  dvil  rights, 
and  by  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  in  1789,  to  thdr 
rdigious  freedom. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  Wars  of  Rdigion  in  France 
a  long  and  terrible  struggle  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  his 
Dutch  and  Belgian  provin<xs  had  resulted  in  the  rb» 
formation  of  a  Protestant  state— the  United  Nether-  jjj**** 
lands,  which  was  destined  to  play  an  important  r61e  i^J^^^ 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  religion.    Open  both  tbtirUa' 
to  German  and  French  influences,  the  Netherlands  poruacm 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  first  executions  of  Lutherans;  £^^ 
they  had  been  a  centre  of  Anabaptist  agitation ;  but  Cal-  «/  lotea- 
vinism  finally  triumphed  in  the  Confession  of  Dordrecht,  Hoa. 
1572,  since  Calvin's  system  of  church  government  did  not,  like 
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Luther's,  imply  the  sympathy  of  the  dvil  authorities.  Charles  V. 
bad  valiantly  opposed  the  deveiopmcnt  ofc  heresy  in  the  Nether- 
hndSk  and  nowhere  else  had  there  been  such  numbers  of  martyrs, 
for  lome  thirty  thousand  are  supposed  t6  have  been  put  to  death 
during  his  reign.  Under  Philip  II.  it  soon  became  almost 
iinpcasible  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  religious  issues 
snd  the  resbtance  to  the  manifold  tyranny  of  Philip  and  his 
rtpresentatives,  William  of  Orange,  who  had  passed  through 
several  phases  of  religious  conviction,  stood  first  and  foremost 
for  toleration.  Indeed,  Holland  became  the  home  of  modem 
religious  liberty,  the  haven  of  innumerable  free  spirits,  and  the 
centre  of  activity  of  printers  and  publishers,  whb  asked  for  no 
other  imprimatur  than  the  prospect  of  intelligent  readers. 

It  is  impossible  to  offer  any  exhaustive  classification  o( 
those  who,  while  they  rejected  the  teachings  of  the  old  Church, 
7lr>i««-  refused  at  the  same  time  to  conform  to  the  particular 
Np'W"  types  of  Protestantism  which  had  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  princes  and  been  imposed  by  them  on  their 
subjects^  This  large  class  of  "  dissenters  "  found  themselves 
as  little  at  home  under  a  Protestant  as  under  a  Cathoh'c 
regime,  and  have  until  recently  been  treated  with  scant 
sympathy  by  historians  of  the  Church.  Long  before  the 
Protestant  revolt,  simple,  obscure  people,  under  the  influence 
of  leaden  whose  names  have  been  forgotten,  lost  confidence 
in  the  official  clergy  and  their  sacraments  and  formed  secret 
organizations  of  which  vague  accounts  are  found  in  the  reports 
of  the  ijth-centuiy  inquisitors,  Rainerus  Sacchoni,  Bernard 
Gui,  and  the  rest.  Their  anti-sacerdotalism  appears  to  have 
been  their  chief  offence,  for  the  inquisitors  admit  that  they  were 
puritanically  careful  in  word  and  conduct,  and  shunned  all 
kvity.  Similar  groups  are  mentioned  in  the  town  chronicles 
of  the  eariy  i6th  century,  and  there  is  reason  to  assume  that 
informal  evangelical  movements  were  no  new  things  when 
Lutlwr  fiist  began  to  preach.  His  appeal  to  the  Scriptures 
against  the  traditions  of  the  Church  encouraged  a  more  active 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  Balthasar  Hubmaier,  Carlstadt, 
MOnacr,  Johann  Denk  (d.  1527)  and  others,  some  of  whom 
were  well-trained  schokrs  capable  of  maintaining  with  vigour 
and  effect  their  ideas  of  an  apostolic  life  as  the  high  road  to 
salvation.  MQnzer  dreamed  of  an  approaching  millennium  on 
earth  to  he  heralded  by  violence  and  suffering,  but  Hubmaier 
and  Denk  were  peaceful  evangelists  who  believed  that  man's 
irill  was  free  and  that  each  had  within  him  an  inner  light  which 
«oaki.  if  he  but  followed  It,  guide  him  to  God.  To  them 
persecutbn  was  an  outrage  upon  Jesus's  teachings.  Luther 
and  his  sympathizers  were  blind  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  these  "  brethren."  The  idea  of 
adoH  baptism,  which  had  after  1525  become  generally  accepted 
among  them,  roused  a  bitterness  which  it  is  rather  hard  to 
BBdeTstaod  nowadays.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  informal 
preaching  to  the  people  at  large,  especially  after  the  Peasant 
Revolt,  with  which  MUnzer  had  been  identified,  should  have 
led  to  a  general  condemnation,  under. the  name  "  Anabaptist  " 
or  "  Catabaptist,*'  of  the  heterogeneous  dissenters  who  agreed 
ID  rejecting  the  State  religion  and  associated  a  condemnation 
of  iniant  baptism  with  schemes  for  social  betterment.  The 
terrihle  events  in  Milnster,  which  was  controlled  for  a  short 
time  (1533-54)  by  a  group  of  Anabaptists  under  the  leadership 
of  Jdm  of  Leiden,  the  introduction  of  polygamy  (wh^ch  appears 
to  have  been  a  peculiar  accident  rather  than  a  general  principle), 
the  speedy  capture  of  the  town  by  an  alliance  of  Catholic  and 
Pretcstant  princes,  and  the  ruthless  retribution  inflicted  by 
the  victors,  have  been  cherished  by  ecclesiastical  writers  as 
a  choice  axid  convincing  instance  of  the  natural  fruits  of  a 
rejection  oi  infant  baptism.  Much  truer  than  the  common 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  Anabaptists  is  that  given  in 
Sebastian  Franck's  Chronicle:  "  They  taught  nothing  but  love, 
faith  and  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  manifesting  patience 
and  humility  under  many  sufferings,  breaking  bread  with  one 
another  in  sign  of  unity  and  love,  helping  one  another  with 
true  hd]rfuiness,  lending,  borrowing,  giving,  learning  to  have 
afi  things  in  common,  calling  each  other  '  brother.'  "    Menno 


Simons  (b.  circ.  1500)  succeeded  in  bringing  the  scattered  Ana* 
baptist  communities  into  a  species  of  association;  he  dis- 
couraged the  earlier  apocalyptic  hopes,  inculcated  non-resist- 
ance, denounced  the  evils  of  State  control  over  religious  matters, 
and  emphasized  personal  conversion,  and  adult  baptism  as  its 
Impropriate  seal.  The  English  Independents  and  the  modem 
Baptists,  as  well  as  the  Mennonites,  may  be  regarded  as-  the 
hbtorical  continuation  of  lines  of  development  going  back 
to  the  Waldensians  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  passing 
down  through  the  German,  Dutch  and  Swiss  Anabaptists. 

The  modem  scholar  as  he  reviews  the  period  of  the  Pro- 
testant Revolt  looks  naturally,  but  generally  in  vain,  for  those 
rationalistic  tendencies  which  become  so  clear  in  the  «,^t«i,«y 
Utter  part  of  the  17th  century.  Luther  found  no  in-  urAatt' 
tellectual  difficulties  in  his  acceptance  and  interpreta-  Trtah 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  as  God's  word,  and  in  maintain-  *"*"'' 
ing  against  the  Anabaptists  the  legitimacy  of  every  old  custom 
that  was  not  obviously  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.  Indeed, 
he  gloried  in  the  inherent  and  divine  unreasonableness  of 
Christianity,  and  bmtally  denounced  reason  as  a  cunning  fool, 
"  a  pretty  harlot."  The  number  of  questions  which-  Calvin 
failed  to  ask  or  eluded  by  absolutely  irrational  expedients  frees 
him  from  any  taint  of  modem  rationalism.  But  in  Servetus, 
whose  execution  he  approved,  we  find  an  isolated,  feeble  revolt 
against  assumptions  which  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  of 
all  shades  accepted  without  question.  It  is  pretty  dear  that 
the  common  accounts  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the  revival  of 
learning  grossly  exaggerate  the  influence  of  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  for  they  produced  no  obvious  rationalistic 
movement,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  Plato  and  Cicero, 
Lucretius  and  Lucian,  been  taken  really  seriously.  Neo- 
Platonism,  which  is  in  some  respects  nearer  the  Christian 
patristic  than  the  Hellenic  spirit,  was  as  far  as  the  radical 
religious  thinkers  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  receded.  The 
only  religious  movement  that  can  be  regarded  as  even  rather 
vaguely  the  outcome  of  humanism  is  the  Socinian.  Faustus 
Sozzini,  a  native  of  Sienna  (1539-1603),  much  influenced  by 
his  uncle  Lelio  Sozzini,  after  a  wandering,  questioning  life, 
found  his  way  to  Poland,  where  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
various  Anabaptist  sects  into  a  species  of  church,  the  doctrines 
of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Rakow  (near  Minsk), 
published  in  Polish  in  1605  and  speedily  in  German  and  Latin. 
The  Latin  edition  declares  that  although  this  new  statement  of 
the  elemeiits  of  the  Christian  faith  differs  from  the  articles  of 
other  Christian  creeds  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  challenge. 
It  does  not  aim  at  binding  the  opinions  of  men  or  at  condemn- 
ing to  the  tortures  of  hell-fire  those  who  refuse  to  accept  it. 
AbsU  a  nobis  ea  mens,  immo  amentia,  "  We  have,  it  is  true, 
ventured  to  prepare  a  catechism,  but  we  force  it  on  no  one, 
we  express  our  opinions,  but  we  coerce  no  one.  It  is  free  to 
every  one  to  form  his  own  conclusions  in  religious  matters; 
and  so  we  do  no  more  than  set  forth  the  meaning  of  divine 
things  as  they  appear  to  our  minds  without,  however,  attacking 
or  insulting  those  who  differ  from  us.  This  is  the  golden 
freedom  of  preaching  which  the  holy  words  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment so  strictly  enjoin  upon  us.  .  .  .  Who  art  thou,  miserable 
man,  who  would  smother  and  extinguish  in  others  the  fire  of 
God's  Spirit  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  kindle  in  them  ?  " 
The  Socinian  creed  sprang  from  intellectual  rather  than  re- 
ligious motives.  Sufficient  reasons  could  be  assigned  for 
accepting  the  New  Testament  as  God's  word  and  Christ  as  the 
Christian's  guide.  He  was  not  God,  but  a  divine  prophet  born 
of  a  virgin  and  raised  on  the  third  day  as  the  first-fruits  of 
them  that  slept.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  enlight- 
enment, as  Hamack  has  observed,  "  Socinianism  with  its  sys- 
tematic criticism  (tentative  and  imperfect  as  it  may  now  seem) 
and  its  rejection  of  all  the  assumptions  based  upon  mere 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  can  scarcely  be  rated  too  highly.  That 
modern  Unitarianism  is  all  to  be  traced  back  to  Sozzini  and 
the  Rakow  Confession  need  not  be  assumed.  The  anti-Trini- 
tarian path  was  one  which  opened  invitingly  before  a  consider- 
able class  of  critical  minds,  seeming  as  it  did  to  lead  out  into 
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m  luimy  open,  rcmole  f mm  Ihc  unlathoraiblt  drpthi  al  myiury 
•tad  cloudt  ol  religjous  cmoljon  •bich  bcKt  the  wiy  ol  tbe 
tiaan  Cubolic  ud  Proleitint  dike. 

Tbe  eHeclj  d!  (he  Prolouni  (etession  on  the  d«lrine», 
orgudlllion  ud  priclico  ol  the  Romui  Catholic  Church  ue 
„,  difficult  to  cttmute,  itiU  man  lo  to  lubsluiliile.     It 

ifiMnrv  of.  Tltnt  nere  lirgely  delcrmiaed  by  IheniccBily 
"'*'  o[  condemning  ProlBUnt  tencti,  and  tbil  the  result 

o(  the  coundl  nl  to  give  the  Roman  Catholic  faitb  a  more 
precise  form  thin  it  would  otherwiu  have  had.  It  la  much 
leu  certain  that  the  diidplinary  reforms  which  the  council, 
following  the  uample  of  iti  [^edeceuon,  TT-enacted,  owed 
anything  to  Proletumti 


n  itulf  le 


respect  to 


._}  vernacular  in  the  services  bad  Ihia  not  unicked  ot 

evangelicalism.  In  the  mailer  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  the 
council  followed  the  canon  law  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  not 
the  decrees  oF  the  council  of  Conltance.  It  prepared  the  way 
for  the  dogmatic  formulatioD  of  tbe  plenitude  of  the  papal 
power  three  centuries  later  by  the  council  of  the  Vatican.  The 
Proiestanti  have  somclimes  taken  credit  to  themselves  lor  tht 
indubitable  reforms  b  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  by 
the  end  of  the  i6ih  century  had  done  away  with  many  of  tht 
crying  abu«9  against  which  councils  and  diets  had  so  long  been 

bciore  Luther's  preaching,  and  mig" 


favovr  or  been  ratihcd  by  the  piinces. 

In  concluiion,  a  word  muy  be  said  of 
formalioB  in  the  history  ot  progress  a 
TMpuc*    "philosopher,"   as   Gibbon    k 


:r  fou 


i  poput 


m  enfranchised  their  loUowets 
ised  at  their  timidity  rather  than  scandal- 
tir  freedom.  They  remained  severely 
rines  of  the  Fathers— Ihe  Trinity,  the 
iry  inspiration  of  the  Bible — and  they 
rejected  Iheir  teachings  to  a  hell  whose 
npicd  lo  extenuate.    Although 


itupendous  doctrin 


mystery  w 


imply 


grace  and  piedestfnati 

ry  of  salvation-    They  ceased  lo  appeal  to 

on  pilgrimages,  they  deprecated  Ihe  monastic 
'  nourished  faith  by  the  daily  repetition  ol 
le  wilch  persecutions  their  demonology  cost 
>nds  of  innocenl  women.  They  broke  the 
without,  however,  recognizing  the  propriety 


0  deteri 


s  in  promoLing 


i.  which   first   btc 
a.  but  believed,  i 


ardcnl 


',  that  the  strangling 


ebyai 


t  Cathotio.    The  pursuit 
'e  whole  life  I 


en  Li  fie  invealigalors  and  inventors  li 
commonly  gone  their  way  regardless  of  the  particular  lorn 
Chrislianity  which  prevailed  in  Ihe  land  In  which  they  li' 
The  Reformation  was,  fundamentally,  then,  but  one  ph 
il  the  most  conspicuous,  in  the  gradual  decline  of  the  majt 
medieval  ecclcsiasiical  Stale,  lor  Ibis  decline  has  gone 
in  France,  Austria,  Spain  and  Italy,  countries  in  wl 
the  Piolestanl  revolt  ifainsl  the  indent '  Church  endei! 


tlmOH^J^ 


tgob-7).  Ihe  ,.    .  _.   

rUodtn  Hatary,  vol.  i.  (iQot).  clupa.  iviii.  and  aix., 
■■  The  RelormtiioB."  and  vol.  iii.  {iw). "  Tbe  Wan 
RetiiioB."  with  very  lull  bibUbgnphies:  M.  Creiehun.  Hiaerj 
liu  Pifacy  duriitt  an  Sifarmalm.  6  vob.  (new  ed.  I»»-I90ii. 
tiin  a  Catholic  sundpoinl:  I-  Putor.  CiidiiclUi  ia  PitOt 
il  d/m  Avimi  d»  iftUJo/Kri.dSgi  kN'.  especially  vel.  iv.  in 
<o  pans.  1006-7,  and  vol.  v.,  luj.  This  li  in  coune  of  public!- 
jn  and  is  being  Iraulaled  ifilo  English  (ft  voli.  have  appeared, 
I9i-i}08.  coverina  the  period  ijoj-isii):  I.  JanHcn.  Hiaer) 
ItaCmiMn  Puftalllii  CltuaJ  Uu  IfitUU  Afa,  ii  volt.,  itot- 


■  ori^n 

the'Sefin-. 

monographs,  EriBrui 

Voilm,  which  have  been  appcariiig  aince  iSqfl  and  corTe 

with  the    Protestant    SeMfiim    4a    Varna    fur   Mmnn 

KukirkU  (iBSi  >qq.).     F.  von  Beaold,  GaMclm  irr  itu 

Ki/onwUtm  (igqoj,  an  eicdlent  illustiated  aecoiini;  E.  Tioi 

FnUiUnlucku  Ckriaattiim  ml  Kirtit  der  Nnuil.  in     ' 

"  Kuliur  der  Cegenwan."  Tell  I.  Ab(.  t.  I.  Hillte.  I9< 

Beard.  Tlu  Rrfirrmaliiiii  ef  Uu  SiiUnOt  CaMry  H  Id 

Uadtrn  ritmr"  i"^  Knmalidf  [The  Kibbeft  LeciuRi  ioc  ieBl>. 

■e  published:  tMs); 

jrd  German  f '''' 


Jj:  Ch.rle. 

I  for  1883). 

ma  (trans-  Irom  Ibe  ird  German  edition, 
ger,  DU  KHUurntf^  do  Rijormiaun 
utn.  PafiUum  uiii  Ritaniatimi  (1903I; 
'  CouKiil  [iS6q).  by  Dollingetand  ahen. 


Iw.    ....    ......L    u_;jui    lifTi    Lwh 

Lullirr  n  Lutle  ifcr  nciicrM   Furala 
Uvlil  iulktr. 


apsUum  and  Kirclunr/ferm, 
':  ).  KMIin.  Uvlnt  LtUttr. 

':  "h.    Denlfc™iIljW-   tti 
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REFORHATORY  SCHOOI.  an  in 

training  of  juvenile  oSenders,  in  which  they  are  lodged,  doihed 
and  led,  as  well  as  laught.  They  ate  to  be  distinguished  from 
"  induslriil  schools,"  which  ue  Instilutions  For  polenilal  and 
not  actual  delinquents.  To  reformatory  schools  in  England 
ace  sent  juveniles  up  to  the  age  of  siiteeo  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  an  offence  punishable  with  penal  servitude  or  im- 
prisonment. The  ortler  is  made  by  the  court  before  which 
they  are  tried;  the  limit  of  detention  is  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Reformatory  schools  are  regulated  by  ihe  Children  Act  iqoS, 
gdiicb  repealed  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act  iS6£,  as  amended 
by  acts  of  1871,  1874,  1891,  1893. 1899  and  1901.     See  further 
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R&FORHBD  CHURCH  IN  AH  ERICA,  uj 

dally  "  The  Reformed    Protestant    Dutcl 


86;  called  ofli- 
urch  in  North 
Llch    Reformed 

Church,  an  American  Cilvinist  church,  originating  with  tbe 
settlers  from  Holland  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
Ihe  firs!  permanent  letllera  ol  the  Reformed  faith  In  the  Now 
World.  Their  earliest  seiilemenis  were  at  Manhattan,  Walla- 
bout  and  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany),  where  the  West  Indi« 
Company  formally  established  the  Reformed  Church  of  HolUnd. 
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Their  first  minister  was  Jonas   Michaelius,    pastor    in    New 
Amsterdam  of  the  *'  church  in  the  fort  "  (now  the  Collegiate 
Giarcb  of  New  York  City).     The  second  domine^  Everardus 
Bogardus  (d.  1647),  migrated  to  New  York  in  1633  with  Gover- 
nor Wouter  van  Twiller,  with  whom  he  quarrelled  contmually; 
in  the  same  year  a  wooden  church  "  in  the  fort  "  was  built;  and 
in  1647  it  was  succeeded  by  a  stone  building.    A  minister, 
John  van  Mckelenburg  (Joh^u^nes  Megapolensis)  migrated  to 
Rensselaerwyck  manor  in  1642,  preached  to  the  Indians — 
probably  before  any  other  Protestant  minister — and  after  1649 
vas  settled  in  New  Amsterdam.    With  the  access  of  English 
and  French  settlers,  Samuel  Drisius,  who  preached  in  Dutch, 
German,  English  and  French,  was  summoned,  and  he  laboured 
in  New  Amsterdam  and  New  York  from  1652  to  1673.    On  Long 
Island  John  T.  Polhemus  preached  at  Flatbush  in  1654-76. 
Daring  Peter  Stuyvesant's  governorship  there  was  little  toleration 
of  other  denominations,  but  the  West  India  Company  reversed 
his  intolerant  proclamations  against  Lutherans  and  Quakers. 
About   1659  a   French  and  Dutch  church  was  organized  in 
Harlem.    Tlie  first  church  in  New  Jersey,  at  Bergen,  in  1661, 
was  quickly  followed  by  others  at  Hackensack  and  Passaic. 
After  En^ish  rule  in  1664  displaced  Dutch  in  New  York,  the 
relations  of  the  Dutch  churches  there  were  much  less  close  with 
the  state  Church  of  Holland;  and  in  1679  (on  the  request  of 
the  English  governor  of  New  York,  to   whom  the   people  of 
New  Castle  appealed)  a  classis  was  constituted  for  the  ordination 
of  a  pastor  for  the  church  in  New  Castle,  Delaware.  The  Dutch 
ftrong^y  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  contributed  largely  toward  the  adoption  (in  October  1683) 
of  the  Charter  of  Liberties  which  confirmed  in  their  privileges 
all  diurches  then  "  in  practice  "  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
elsewhere  in  the  province,  but  which  was  repealed  by  James  II. 
in  1686^  when  he  established  the  Church  of  England  in  New 
l^ork  but  allowed  religious  liberty  to  the  Dutch  and  others. 
The   Dutch  ministers  stood   by    James's  government  during 
Leisler's  rebellion.    Under  William  III.,  Governors  Sloughler 
and  Fletcher  worked  for  a  law  (passed  in  1693  and  approved 
in  1697)  for  the  settling  of  a  ministry  in  New  York,  Richmond, 
Westchester  and  Queen's  counties;     but  the  Assembly  foiled 
Fletcher's  purpose  of  estabUshing  a  Church  of  England  clergy, 
although  he  attempted  to  construe  the  act  as  applying  only  to 
the  En^ish  Church.    In  1696  the  first  church  charter  in  New 
York  was  granted  to  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church 
(now  the  Collegiate  Church)  of  New  York  City;   at  this  time 
there  were  Dutch  ministers  at  Albany  and  Kingston,  on  Long 
Ishnd  and  in  New  Jersey;  and  for  years  the  Dutch  and  English 
(Episcopalian)  churches  alone  received  charters  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey — the  Dutch  church  being  treated   practically 
as  an  establishment — and  the  church  of  the  fort  and  Trinity 
(Episcopalian;    chartered   1697)  were  fraternally  harmonious. 
in  1700  there  were  twenty-nine  Reformed  Dutch  churches  out 
dl  a  total  of  fifty  in  New  York.    During  the  administration 
of  (^vemor  Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Combury,  many  members 
jr.<iaed  the  Episcopal  Church  and  others  removed  to  New  Jersey. 
The  Great  Awakening  crowned  the  efforts   of    Theodore    J. 
FreSngfauyscn,  who  had  come  over  as  a  Dutch  pastor  in  1720 
and  had  opposed  formalism  and  preached  a  revival.    The 
Church  in  America  in  1738  asked  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  (to 
«h<ae  care  it  had  been  transferred  from  the  West  India  Com- 
paay)  for  the  privilege  of  forming  a  Coetus  or  Association  with 
power  to  ordain  in  America;    the  Classis,  after  trying  to  join 
the  Dutch   with  the  Engli^  Presbyterian  churches,  granted 
(1747)  a  Coetus  first  to  the  German  and  then  to  the  Dutch 
churches,  which  therefore  in  September  1754  organized  them- 
selves into  a  classis.    This  action  was  opposed  by  the  church 
of  New  York  City,  and  partly  through  this  difference  and 
partly  because  of  quarrels  over  the  denominational  control 
of  King's  College  (now  Columbia),  five  members  of  the  Coetus 
sereded,  and  as  the  president  of  the  Coetus  was  one  of  them 
they  took  the  records  with  them;  they  were  called  the  Con- 
tccntie;   they  oi;ganized  independently  in  1764  and  carried  on 
A  bitter  warfare  with  the  Coetus  (now.  more  properly  called 


the  American  Classis),  which  in  1766  (and  again  in  1770)  obtained 
a  charter  for  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College  at  New  Brunswick. 
But  in  1771-72  through  the  efforts  of  John  H.  Livingston 
( 1 746-1825),  who  had  become  pastor  of  the  New  York  City  church 
in  1 770,  on  the  basis  of  a  plan  drafted  by  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam Coetus  and  Conferentie  were  reunited  with  a  substantial 
independence  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  made  complete  in 
1792  when  the  Synod  (the  nomenclature  of  synod  and  classis 
had  been  adopted  upon  the  declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence) adopted  a  translation  of  the  eighty-four  Articles  of  Dort 
on  Church  Order  with  seventy-three  "explanatory  articles."* 
In  1800  there  were  about  forty  ministers  and  one  hundred 
churches.  In  1819  the  Church  was  incorporated  as  the  Re- 
formed Protestant  Dutch  Church;  and  in  1867  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  Preaching  in 
Dutch  had  nearly  ceased  in  1820,  but  about  1846  a  new  Dutch 
immigration  began,  especially  in  Michigan,  and  fifty  years  later 
Dutch  preaching  was  common  in  nearly  one-third  of  the  churches 
of  the  country,  only  to  disappear  almost  entirely  in  the  next 
decade.  Union  with  other  Reformed  churches  was  planned 
in  1743,  in  1784,  in  1816-20,  1873-78  and  x886,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully; however,  ministers  go  from  one  to  another  charge 
in  the  Dutch  and  German  Reformed,  Presbyterian,  and  to  a  less 
degree  Congregational  churches. 

A  conservative  secession  "  on  account  of  Hopkinsian  errors  " 
in  1822  of  six  ministers  (five  then  under  suspension)  organized 
a  General  Synod  and  the  classes  of  Hackensack  and  Union 
(central  New  York)  in  1824;  it  united  with  the  Christian  Re- 
formed Church,  established  by  immigrants  from  Holland  after 
1835,  to  which  there  was  added  a  fresh  American  secession 
in  1882  due  to  opposition  (on  the  part  of  the  seceders)  to  secret 
societies. 

The  organization  of  the  Church  is:  a  General  Synod  (1794): 
the  (particular)  synods  of  New  York  (1800).  Albany  (1800).  Chicago 
(1856)  and  New  Brunswick  (1869);  classes,  corresponding  to  the 

Eresbyteries  of  other  Cat vinistic  bodies;  and  the  churches,  num- 
ering,  in  1906,  659.  The  agencies  of  the  Church  are:  the  Board 
of  Education,  privately  organized  in  1828  and  adopted  by  the 
General  Synod  in  1831 ;  a  Widows'  Fund  (1837)  ana  a  Disabled 
Ministers'  Fund;  a  Board  of  Publication  (1855);  a  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions  (1831 :  reorganized  1849)  with  a  Church  Building 
Fund  and  a  Woman's  Executive  Committee:  a  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  (1832)  succeedinjg  the  United  Missionary  Society  (1816), 
which  included  Presbvtcrian,  Dutch  Reformed  and  Associate  Re-* 
formed  Churches,  and  which  was  merged  (1826)  in  the  American 
F^rd  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  from  which  the 
Dutch  Church  did  not  entirely  separate  itself  until  1857;  and  a 
Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  (1875).  The  principal  missions 
are  in  India  at  Arcot  (1854;  transferred  in  1902  to  the  Synod  of 
S.  India)  and  at  Amoy  in  China  (1842);  and  the  work  of  the  Church 
in  Japan  was  very  successful,  especially  under  Guido  Fridolin 
Verbeck'  (1830-1898),  and  1877  native  churches  built  up  by  Presby- 
terian and  Dutch  Reformed  missionaries  were  organized  as  the 
United  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  Japan.  There  is  also 
an  Arabian  mission,  begun  privately  in  1888  and  transferred  to  the 
Board  in  1894. 

The  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  connected  with  the  Church 
are*  Ruteers.  already  mentioned:  Union  College  (1795).  the  out* 
growth  olSchenectady  Academy,  founded  in  1785  by  iJirck  Romeyn, 
a  Dutch  minister;  Hope  College  (1866;  coeducational)  at  Holland. 
Michigan,  originally  a  rarochial  school  (1850)  and  then  (18^5) 
Holland  Academv;  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick 
(0.P.):  and  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  (1869)  at  Holland, 
Michigan. 

In  1906  (according  to  Bulletin  103  (1909)  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Census)  there  were  659  organizations  with  773  church  edifices 
reported  and  the  total  membership  was  12^.938.  More  than  one- 
half  of  this  total  membership  (63.350)  was  in  New  York  state,  the 
principal  home  of  the  first  great  Dutch  immigration:  more  than 
one-quarter  (32,200)  was  in  New  Jersey;  and  the  other  states  were 
Michigan  (11,360),  Illinois  (4962),  Iowa  (4835).  Wisconsin  (2312), 
and  Pennsylvania  (t979).  The  Church  was  also  represented  in  Minne- 
sota. S.  Uakota,  Olclahoma.  Nebraska,  Indiana  Ohio,  Kansas. 
N.^  Dakota,  S.  Carolina.  Washington  and  Maryland — the  order 
being  that  of  rank  in  number  of  communicants. 

The  Christian  Reformed  Church,  an  "  old  school  "  secession,  had 
in  1906, 174  organizations,  181  churches  and  a  membership  of  26,669, 

'  In  1832  the  articles  of  Church  government  were  rearranged  and 
in  1872-74  they  were  amended. 
>  See  W.  £.  Griffis,  Verbeck  of  Japan  (New  York.  1900). 


2+  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

of  which  iDorr  Ibiq  one-halF  (i4i779)  »a»  in  M^bigin.  when  nur 
of  the  ifnmigninu  who  cAme  liter  ifiij  bcLofigcd  to  the  tat 

lion  ch""-)!  r-    Hnll.-il       Tt._  .!»>  M^  I-    t'-,.     iini  i-    u. 

IS 


viu.  liiid..  i«asi  of  the  AineHcin  Chunh^iiioiv  S« 
Ettiniauiiai  Rta^ii  si  Mi  ^uu  d/  Nrm  Ytrk  (Alhviy, 
puhUihed  by  tin  Sute  ol  New  VoiV. 

RBFORKBD  CRUHCH  tH  THB  HHITED  tTATB,  i 
Gcrnua  OdviiiiKic  church  ia  America,  commoul]'  called  the 
Germaa  Retormcd  Cbuich.  It  traca  in  origin  to  the  great 
Germin  immignlioa  of  the  iTth  century,  especially  to 
Penniylvania,  where,  although  (he  Genoan  Luthenni  atlerwaidi 
oulDumbcred  them,  the  Rero  .    .  - 


Jl  the  whole 


in  the 


I  emigrated 

VorkVith  their  pulor,  Johaim  Friedrich  Hager  (d.  c.  1713),  who 
bbouied  in  the  Mohavk  ViUcy.  A  churdi  in  Cermanlown, 
Virginia,  «ai  [ouadfd  about  1714.  Johann  Philip  Boehm 
(d.  1749],  a  fchool  teacher  from  Worms,  although  not  ontaioed, 
pruched  after  171;  to  cangregationi  at  Falckner'i'  Swamp, 
Skippack,  and  White  Marsh,  Pfnuylvania,  and  in  i;ig  he  wat 
ordained  by  Dutch  Reformed  minislcn  in  New  York.  Gcorg 
Michael  Weia  (c.  i7oa-c.  1761),  a  graduate  of  Hridelberg, 
ordained  and  aent  to  America  by  the  Upper  Coniiitoiy  ol  the 
Palntinalcin  1737,  OTganixedachurchinFhiladelphla;  preached 
al  Skippack;  worked  in  Dulchesi  and  Schoharie  counliea.  New 
York,  in  t7ji-4fi;  and  then  relumed  to  hii  old  £eld  ia 
Pennsylvania,  johann  Hcinricb  Goetichiu)  Wat  pallor 
((.  17JI-J8)  of  ten  churchei  in  Peniuylvania,  and  wai  ordained 
by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  1737.  A  pan  of 
hii  work  wai  undertaken  by  Johann  Connd  Wirti,  who 
was  ordained  by  the  New  Bruniwick  [New  JerKy)  Presbytery 


in  Laacattcr  and  adopted  the  cDnUUutkw,  thin 
indeprndtot  of  Holland,  Iti  churches  numbered 
Fre  were  about  is.aaocontmuiucanla.  Theurangest 
I  were  Ibose  of  Philadelphia,  Lancailer  and  Germantown 
lylvinia,  and  Frederick  m  Marjdand.  The  German 
d  churches  in  Lunenburgcounty,  Nova  Scotia,  became 
Presbyterian  in  18371  a  German  diutcb  in  Waldoboto,  Maine, 
luiy,  became  Congregational  in  1850.  TTie  New 
hes  became  Dutch  Reformed.  The  New  Jeney 
i[Hdly  felt  away,  beconiag  Prabyterian,  Dutch 
H  Lutheran.  In  Virginia  many  chureha  became 
Epiicopilian  and  olhen  United  firethien.  By  1S95,  ij  Re- 
formed minislen  were  KtUed  W.  of  the  AUeghanii 
Synod  in  iSig  divided  iticlf  bito  eight  Clanes.  In  11124  d 
of  Nonhamptm,  Pennsylvania  (13  miniiten  and  I 
congiTgaiioiu],  became  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  the  parent  Syni 
'ig  refused  to  allow  tbe  Oasib  10  ordain.  In  iSij  the 
g;  ministen,  and  <n  Uw  old  Synod  about  >3,3ai>  coi 


uisylvan 


Tiaeus  Ricger  (1 .  . 
ijermany  with  Weiss  on  his  return  in  1731,  had  preached  for 
several  yean.  Michael  Schlatter  (i7t6-i;Qo),  a  Swiss  of  St 
Gall,  seal  10  America  in  1746  by  (he  Synods  (Dutch  Refaimed) 
of  Holland,  immediately  nnvencd  Boehm,  Weias  and  Rieger 
in  Philadelphia,  and  with  them  planned  a  Coetui,  which  first 
met  in  September  1747:  in  17;!  he  presented  the  cause  of  the 
Coetus  in  Germany  and  Holland,  where  he  gathered  funds;  in 
iTSi  came  back  to  America  with  six  ministen,  one  of  whom, 
William  Sloy  (1716-1801),  was  an  active  opponent  of  the 
Coetus  and  of  dciicilism  after  1771.  Thereafter 
work  wBi  in  the  cbiHty  ichools  of  Pennsylvinia, 
people  thought  were  tinged  with  Epiicopiliani 
churches  and  pastors  were  independent  of  the  Coetus,  notably 
John  Joichira  Zubly  {1714-1781},  of  St  Gall,  who  migriied  to 
S.  Carolina  in  1716,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Coalincnta! 
Congress  from  Georgia,  but  opposed  independence  and  was 
banished  from  Savannah  in  1777.    Within  the  Coetus  there  were 

leaders  wai  Philip  William  Olterbein  (1716-1813},  bom  in 
Dillenburg,  Nassau,  whose  system  ol  clan-meetings  wai  the 
basis  of  a  secession  from  which  grew  ihe  United  Brethren  in 
Chrisl.comniDnlycalledthe  "New Reformed  Church,"  orginiud 
in  iSoo.  During  the  War  of  Independence  the  Pennsylvinia 
members  of  the  Church  were  niostly  attached  to  the  American 
cause,  and  Nicholas  Herkimer  and  Baron  von  Steuben  were 
both  Rrformci;  but  En  New  York  and  in  the  South  there  were 
many  German  Loyalists. 

Franklin  College  was  founded  by  Lutherans  and  Reformed, 
with  much  outside  help,  notably  (bat  ol  Benjamin  Frankhn, 


1,  in  r7Sj. 

The  Coetui  had  actually  assumed  I 

in  1771  and  formally  assumed  il  in  i; 

conitiiulion  *ii  piepacedi    and  in  171 


The 


the  establishment  of  a  theological  si 
resulted  In  the  Drgardiatjon  of  a  new  synod  of  the  "  Free  ' 
Reformed  Congregations  ef  Penoiylvania,"  which  retu 


the; 


t  lynod  in  1837. 


(^.t.),  pastor  in  Harriiburg,  Pennsylvania, 
Church  in  iSiE,  and  in  1830  organized  the  "  Church  of 
his  main  doctrinal  diflerenci  with  the  Reformed  Church 
infant  baptism, 

)5  the  Church  opened  a  theolo^cal  seminary  at  Carlisle, 

.  vania,  affiliated  with  Dickinson  College.    James  Roes 

Relly  (1788-1844)  tiavelled  in  Holland  and  Geimany,  coUecliog 

Dney  and  Iwoks  for  the  teminiry.     It  *ii  removed  in  igig 

■yori,  where  an  academy  was  connected  with  it;  fo  i8js 

e  academy  (which  in  1836  became  Marshall  College)  and  ia 

37  the  lemlnary  removed  to  Mercersburg,  where,  in  184a, 

John  W.  Nevjn  (f.i.)  became  its  president,  and  with  Philip 

SchaS  (4.1.)  founded  the  Mercirsburg  theology,  which  lost  to 

the  Church  many  who  objecled   t      "     '  '     '      ■    -  ■    —  ■ 


In  1S41  the  Western  Synod  (i.e.  the  Synod  of  Ohio)  adopted 
the  coDStiluiion  of  the  Eastern,  and  divided  into  daiia.  It 
founded  in  1850  a  theological  school  and  Heidelberg  University 
at  TtSoi,  Ohio.  The  Synods  organized  a  General  Synod  in 
1SA3,  New  German  Synods  were:  that  of  the  North-West 
(1867),  organized  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  that  of  the  East  (187s). 
organized  at  Philadelphia;  and  the  Central  Synod  (188]). 
organized  at  Gallon,  Ohio.  New  English  Synods  were;  that  of 
Pitubiug  [1S70);  that  of  the  Potomac  (1873)1  and  thai  of  the 
Inieiior  (1S87),  organized  at  KansBi  City,  MinouiL  In  1894 
there  were  eight  district  lynods. 

After  a  long  controversy  over  a  liturgy  (coniKCted  In  part 
with  the  Mcrceraburg  conlroveny)  1  Virnltry  B/WarMfyiit 
adapted  in  1887. 

1I  oiKsnizalioni  of  the  Church  are;  the  Baid  ol 
Pu  <  (t4);(he5aclelyfsr  the  Relief  of  Miniiten  and  their 

Wt  led  in  173;  by  the  Pcnotylvania  Coetui:  incorparjied 

in  fened  to  the  Synod  in  ^833):  a  Boaid  of  Domestic 

Mi  >):  a  Board  o*  Foreign  Mluioni  ('838;  rror^nife^l 

in  h  planted  a  miuion  in  Japan  (1^79).  mv  a  part  of 

(h.  inrW  Japan,  and  one  in  dhin.  (1900).    The  Church 

h^  tiouui  in  Philadelphia  (replaciirg  thai  ol  Chimben- 

bj-  irdcd  in  1840  and  deiiroyed  in  July  1B64  by  the 

Lan^'urt  Franklin  and  Manhall  College'and  Heidelberg  Univenily, 
are:CatawbaCalleie(t8si)at  Newton,  NDRhCart>1ina:andUr<inui 
CallegF  (1869).  founded  by  the  Low  Cfaurdi  wing,  at  Colirgcville, 

Pennsylvania,  which  had.  until  1908,  ■  theological  ar-' ■■— 

J   ._    Q^ytg„^   Ohio,   -■' ■■   — ■ — '    — ' 


TTieoiogical  Seminary  (until  1908 
TlieolDcint  Seminary, 
In  1906,  according 


~,   with   Heidelbeig 

TiSn)  to  form  the  Central 

'Ot  (1909)  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Crited  States,  1740  churches  and  392,654  oommunicants,  of  whom 
177,270  were  in  Pennsylvania,  and  about  one-sixth  (50,732)  wen 
n  Ohia  Otho-  states  in  which  the^  Church  had  communicants 
vere:  Maryland  (13442).  Wisconsin  (8386),  Indiana  (8289),  New 
Yorle  (5700).  North  Carolina  (4718).  Iowa  (a&9a),'imnoia  (2652), 
Vireinia  (2288),  Kentucky  (2101).  Michigan  (1666).  Nebraska  (1616). 
and  (less  than  1500  in  each  of  the  following  arranged  in  ifuik) 
S.  Ehdcoca,  Missouri,  New  Jersey  0>nnecticut,  Kansas,  W.  Virginia 
N.  Dakota.  Minnesota,  District  of  C^umbia,  Oftgon.  Ma88achu^ettl^ 
Tennessee,  California,  Cx>k»nado,  Arkansas  and  (Jklahoma. 

See  James  I.  Good.  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  im-tTg^  (Reading.  Fa.,  1899),  and  Historical  Handbooh 
(Philadelp£tt»  1902);  and  the  sketch  by  Joseph  Henry  Dubbs  in 
Tol.  viii.  (New  York,  1895)  of  the  American  Church  Histocy 
^eries» 

SEFORHSD  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  a  Protestant  community 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  dating  from  December  1873. 
The  tnfhimre  of  the  Ttactarian  movement  began  to  be  felt  at 
an  eariy  date  In  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  ordinatioa  of  Arthur  (^arey  in  New  York,  July  1843,  a 
dagyman  who  denied  that  there  .was  any  difference  in  points  of 
faith  between  the  Andean  and  the  Roman  Churches  and  con- 
sidered the  Ref(nination  an  unjustifiable  act,  brought  into 
rdief  the  antagonism  between  Low  Church  and  High  Church, 
a  stnigg^  which  went  on  for  a  generation  with  increasing 
bttteraesa..  The  High  Church  party  lost  no  opportunity  of 
arraigning  any  Low  Churchman  who  conducted  services  in 
Bon-episoopal  churches,  and  as  the  Triennial  0>nference  gave 
no  heed  to  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  these  ecclesiastical 
offenders  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  cither  crush 
their  consciences  or  seek  relief  in  separation.  The  climax  was 
reached  when  (George  D.  Cummins  (1822-1876),  assistant  bish<^ 
of  Kentucky,  was  angrily  attacked  for  officiating  at  the  united 
<»mmunHMi  service  held  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sixth  (jeneral 
Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York,  October 
1873.  This  prelate  resigned  his  charge  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
<»  Novcmb^  nth,  and  a  month  later,  with  seven  other  clergy- 
men and  a  score  of  laymen,  constituted  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
(^urch.  Cummins  was  chosen  as  presiding  officer  of  the  new 
body,  and  omsecrated  Charles  £.  (Hieney  (b.  1836),  rectw  of 
Christ  Church,  Chicago,  to  be  bishop.  The  following  Declaration 
of  Principle*  (hoe  abridged)  was  promulgated. — 

I.  An  expceasioii  of  belief  in  the  BiUe  as  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  sole  nue  of  faith  and  practice,  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the 
divine  institution  of  the  two  sacraments  and  in  the  doctrines  of 
giace  snbstandaUY  as  set  oat  in  the  39  Articles. 

IL  The  recognitkm  of  Episcopacy  not  as  of  divine  right  but 
as  a  venr  ancient  and  desiFable  form  of  church  polity. 

IIL  An  acceptance  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  revised  by  the  General 
Conventioo  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1785.  with 
Eberty  to  revise  it  as  may  soem  most  conducive  to  the  edification 

IV.  A  condemnation  of  certain  positions,  via.  —~' 

ifl)  That  the  Church  of  God  exists  only  in  one  f(mn  of  ecdes^ 

astical  polity, 
(ft)  That  Christian  ministers  as  disdnct  from  all  believers 

have  any  special  priesthood, 
(c)  That  the  Lord  s  Table  is  an  altar  on  which  the  body  and 

blood  of  Christ  are  offered  anew  to  the  Father. 
(A  That  the  presence  of  Christ  is  a  material  one. 
(r)  That    Regeneration   is   inseparably  connected   with 

Baptism. 

The  Church  recognizes  no  orders  of  ministry,  presbyters  and 
deacons;  the  Epacopate  is  an  office,  not  an  order,  the  bishop 
being  the  chief  presbyter,  primus  inter  pores.  There  aie  some 
7  hnhops,  S5  dergy  and  about  9500  oommunicants.  £x6oo 
aannaUy  is  xdoed  for  foreign  missionaiy  work  in  India.  The 
Choxcfa  was  Intzodaced  into  En^and  in  1877,  and  has  in 
that  conntxy  a  presiding  bishop  and  about  so  organised  congrega- 
tkais.    The  Church  has  a  theobgical  seminary  in  PhiladelpUa. 

RIFRACTIOH  (LaL  r^ringere,  to  break  open  or  apart),  in 
{diyns,  the  diange  in  the  direction  of  a  wave  of  light,  heat  or 
soond  idddx  occoxs  when  such  a  wave  passes  from  one  medium 
into  another  of  different  density. 

L  RsiKAcnoN  or  Licat 

When  a  ray  of  light  traversing  a  homogeneous  medium  falls 
M  the  bounding  surface  of  another  transparent  liomogeneous 


medium,  it  is  found  that  the  direction  of  the  transmitted  tay 
in  the  second  medium  is  different  from  that  of  the  incident 
ray;  in  other  words,  the  ray  is  refracted  or  bent  at  the 
point  of  incidence.  The  laws  governing  refraction  are: 
(x)  the  refracted  and  incident  rays  are  coplanar  with  the 
normal  to  the  refracting  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence^ 
and  (2)  the  ratio  of  the  sines,  of  the  angles  between  the 
normal  and  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  is  constant  for  the 
two  media,  but  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  light  employed, 
ix,  on  Its  wave  length.  This  constant  is  called  the  relative 
refractive  index  of  the  second  medium,  and  may  be  denoted 
by  iia^  the  suffix  ab  signifying  that  the  light  passes  from 
medium  a  to  medium  b\  similarly  11^  denotes  the  relative 
refractive  index  of  a  with  regard  to  b.  The  absolute  refractive 
index  is  the  index  when  the  first  mediiui  is  a  vacuum.  Ele- 
mentary phenomena  in  refraction,  such  as  the  apparent  bending 
of  a  stick  when  partially  immersed  in  water,  were  observed  in 
very  remote  times,  but  the  laws,  as  stated  above,  were  first 
grasped  in  the  17th  century  by  W.  Snell  and  published  by 
Descartes,  the  full  importance  of  the  dependence  of  the  refractive 
index  on  the  nature  of  the  light  employed  being  first  thoroughly 
realized  by  Newton  in  ids  famous  prismatic  decomposition  of 
white  light  into  a  coloured  spectrum.  Newton  gave  a  theor- 
etical interpretation  of  these  laws  on  the  basis  of  Ids  corpuscular 
theory,  as  did  also  Huygens  on  the  wave  theory  (see  Light,  U. 
Theory  of).  In  this  article  we  only  consider  refractions  at 
plane  surfsiccs,  refraction  at  spherical  surfaces  being  treated 
under  Lens.  The  geometrical  theory  will  be  followed,  the 
wave  theory  being  treated  in  Light,  DiFrsAcnoN  and  Dis- 
persion. 
Refraction  at  a  Plane  Surface.— Let  LM  (fig.  i)  be  the  surface 


dividing  two  homo|pneous  media  A  and  B;  let  10  be  a  ray  in 
the  first  medium  incident  on  LM  at  O,  and  let  OR  be  the  refracted 
ray.  Draw  the  normal  POQ.  Then  by  Sneil's  law  we  have 
invariably  sin  lOP/sin  QOR-itmh.  Hence  if  two  of  these 
quantities  be  given  the  third  can  be  cakulated.  The  commonest 
question  is:  Given  the  incident  ray  and  the  refractive  index  to 
construct  the  refracted  ray.  A  simple  construction  is  to  take 
alonff  the'  incident  ray  OI.  unit  disUnce  OC,  and  a  distance  OD 
equal  to  the  refractive  mdex  in  the  same  units.  I>raw  CE 
perpendkular  to  LM,  and  draw  an  arc  with  centre  O  and  radius 
OD,  cutting  CE  in  E.  Then  £0  produced  downwards  is  the 
refracted  ray.    The  pixxtf  is  left  to  the  reader. 

In  the  figure  tJie  given  inddent  ray  is  assumed  to  be  passing 
from  a  less  dense  to  a  denser  medium,  and  it  is  seen  by  the  con- 
struction or  by  examining  the  fonnula  ein  p»»nn/ii  that  for  all 
values  of  a  there  is  a  corremonding  value  of  p.  Consider  the 
case  when  the  light  passes  fnhn  a  denser  to  a  less  dense  nieditim. 
In  the  equation  sin  /}*>8in  m/ti  we  have  in  this  case  m<z*  Now 
if  sin  a</^  we  have  sm  a/M<  I.  and  hence /}  is  real.  If  sin  a«m  then 
sin  ^""i,  Im.  (}*90*;  m  other  words,  the  refracted  ray  in  the 
seccnd  medium  passes  parallel  to  and  grans  the  bounding  surface. 
The  an^Ie  of  ioddenoe,  which  is  given  by  sin  5«i/p,  is  termed 
the  eriheal  ang^  For  {[reater  values  it  is  obvious  that  sin  a/M>  i 
and  there  b  no  refraction  into  the  second  medium,  the  raya  being 
totally  reflected  back  into  the  first  medium;  this  is  called  total 
nUemal  reflection. 

Imaus  Reduced  by  Refraction  at  Plane  Surfaces. — If  a  luminous 
point  be  situated  in  a  xniBdium  separated  from  one  of  less  density 
by  a  plane  surface,  jthe  ray  normal  to  this  surface  vill  be  unre- 
fractea,  whilst  the  others  will  undergo  refraction  according  to 
their  angles  of  emergence.  If  the  rays  in  the  less  dense  medium 
be  produced  into  the  denser  medium,  they  envel<^  a  caustic,  but 
by  restricting  oundves  to  a  small  area  about  the  normal  ray  it 
is  seen  that  they  internet  this  ray  in  a  point  wliich  is  the  geometrical 
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if  poinl  eui  be     s  piduated  directly  In  RfrKtlve  India 
puree  below  the     by  a  IcuU    Beseatb  the  (nimi  ii  * 


•urfatt  rf  its  itaje;  .'lifjilai^  which  hi>  i  fine  icraich  or 

Incuied  on  the  icntch  on  tbe  uage  aa  vieurd  ibmuih  [he  pla»'. 
and  on  the  tcnitch  on  Ihe  pUle.    The  diSerence  between  ti    '    - 
and  third  leadinea  givea  Ibe  ihicbneei  ol  the  plan,  corrngx 
Id  /  above,  and  between  the  eecond  and  Lhird  i^in^  the 
of  the  imaBe,  correHponding  (o  i\ 
Stjiaitiim  by  a  Priim.— In  optici  a  prim  ii  a  piece  ot 


panilir'n'y^ 


a  ayilemol 
nount  caJ-  ' 
orincidei 


deviation  D,  the  angle  of  the  priini  ■'.  and  (he  refn 
■  ii  found  as  fotlowt.     L«  in  Gg.  j,  PQRS  be  the  cc 


deviation  Dint*-*').  Hernef- 

indicea  oi  media  an  termed  relraci 

r  deletmiiiing  the  rdraclive 

The   nmpleit   an  mllv  epectrc 

and  a  movable  obterving  tube,  the 
recorded  on   a   craduat^  cinrle. 
narrow  adiu«ab^  /lit  at  itt  outer 

trliwtine  anite  of  the  priun,  i  in 
mined  by  placinz  (he  prom  with 

"^"  ion   ct  t"e  'latt'er"bemi 

end  a%'™le'nt  a(''tbe  nea're' 
ubc  aa  a  panllel  beain.     The 

I  reliacting  edge  toward!  the 

tekicope;  half  the  anftle  between  these  two  poaiiloni  (Ivt 
To  deurmliK  thcpoiltion  of  minimum  deviation,  or  D.  the  pi 
b  removed,  and  the  obaerving  telescope  la  brought  into  line  t 
the  ilit:  la  thia  poaitlon  the  padualion  ta  read.  The  prim 
recdaced,  and  the  (elcacope  movr  ■■  -  --''       — "■--  -■■-  --'--- 

raya.    The  priini -    - 

pOMtlon  la  found  w 

colllnulof  in  order  to  eaten  the  ra^i;  mis  operation  seta  ti 

■t  the  anrie  of  minimum  deviation.     The  refractive  inc 

eakulaltd  from  the  formula  eivcn  above, 

'    Mace  readily  maalpulaled  and  of  wperior  accuracy  m  i 

melen  dependlnB  on  Iota!  iTl1r<:tiDn.     The  Abbe  relrac 

(69-3)  e»entially  consists  of  a  double  Abbe  prism  AUio 


jle  oriani  U  uied  la  euaiinlnc  11 

■boul  a  Ii 

with  a  i _ ,— , 

«riih  tba  obaervcd  border  line,  and  ia  rigidly 


r  prism,  which  is  used  for  purpoaes 
■0  (hat  (be  hypothenuse  facta  are 

ina  llqulda,  a  few  drr>pa  beina 
ngle  priain  ia  used  when  aolitla 


into  <he  appanlua.  To  use  the  apparalni,  tbe  litiuid  havint  ben 
inserted  bcrwgcn  (he  priams.  or  the  aolid  altachtd  by  iu  own 
adhMivenesa  or  by  a  drop  of  raQnohromnaphthilene  to  the  upper 
prism,  (he  priim  case  ■>  rotated  until  the  field  of  view  roniisii  at  a 
ligh(  and  dark  portion,  and  (he  bolder  line  ia  now  brought  into 
coincidence  wi(h  the  reticule  of  the  telescope,  la  uang  a  lamp 
or  daylight  thia  border  ii  coloured,  and  hence  a  compenaitor. 
consising  of  two  equal  Amici  prisms,  ia  placed  bel*«n  the 
objective  and  the  pnHni.  These  Amici  prisms  can  be  lolared, 
in  oppoii(e  directions,  until  (hey  produce  a  dispersion  oppoaite 
in  sgn  to  that  originally  seen,  and  hence  (be  border  line  now 
appear!  perfectly  sharp  and  colourten.    When  at  nco  Ihe  alidade 

£'vH  (he  conespondini  indei  camc(  (a  about  I  units  in  Ihe  aiE 
ximal  pbce.  Since  (empcrature  markedly  allecu  (be  refractive 
thiinppara(U!ispn>vided  with  a  device  for  headrig  Ihe  prisma. 
(  aad  5  show  (be  coune  of  the  rays  when  a  solid  and  liquid 
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meter,  alw  nude  by_  Zeiu,  li  conKruc(ed  aimilarly  to  Abbe'a 
with  the  eaception  that  (he  prism  casing  is  rigidly  attached 
telescope,  and  the  observation  made  by  noting  the  point  where 
hTder  line  intersecta  an  appropriately  graduated  scale  in  the 

neter  screw  attached  to  the  objeciive.     Thia  apparatuaia 
-ovided  with  an  airangement  for  heatina- 
L  method  of  reading  ia  also  employed  in  Ze^ia'!  "dipping 
ometer"  (fig.  6).    This  immiment  consini  of  a  telescope  R 

which  and  below  the  objective  is  a  movable  compensator  A 
rpoaoa  of  annulling  the  dispersion  abou(  the  border  line,    la 
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artala  utile  to  the 
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B  Refnctometcr. 

iviilibic  il  i>  luflicicnt 

o  dip  Ih 
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ttrnclometer  perpendicularly 
and  to  itanimirii^t  into  t\i 
[l  only  a  imallcr  qtiantily  be 

^<.i«t   ooe    .ide   ot    round    iLa«   C.    light    «  reflated  into  the 
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Squidl.    It  nmHUmrMMtiaU).  of  a  right-angWjIasi  prism  placed 
oe  a  niRal  foundation  with  ihe  facn  at  rieht  angln  hotiuntal 
t«d  vHticjl,  (he  hypothenuie  Ita  being  on  Ihc  lupport.     The 

iqnil.    Light  b  led  to  the  priim  at  glaring  inndence  by  mcina 
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Dte  lenie,  to  the  ajua.  The  U|;h(  on  emcrRinE  from 
ia  received  by  a  oonvn  Itni,  in  the  focal  pUne  of 
!  gndualed  10  itad  diimly  b  refractive  indice*. 

,  a  few  drop*  of  medivferte  iodide  (the  refracdve 

lie  plane  turface  of  the  hemisphere  and  a  facet  of 

bniiight  into  contact  with  the  wrfoce.    If  mom^ 

gtic  light  be  uicd  [i^.  the  D  line  of  the  todium  fliine}  the 

sharply  divided  Into  a  light  and  a  dark  portion,  and  the  poet- 

■'--  '■—  -'  -■— nstioo  on  the  scale  immediately  gives  the 

necessary  for  Ihe  liquid  to  ht ■-■-■— 

ind'ihe  len     ~      ' 
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refractive  ind 
refractive  iodi 
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ip»r  by  Erasmus  Baiiholinus,  who  fa 
a  diteclion  given  by  the  ordinary  law  a 
other  wa*  bent  in  uxordance  with  1 
unable  to  determine.  This  law  was 
yejus  Utn  by  Cbristlaa  Huygens. 
fundimenlal  principle,  Ibc  law  of  reft 


ccording  to  Huygens' 
I  the  ciyMal— 


0  which  a  disturbance 


one  of  which  it  spherical,  il  one  of  the  pendb  obey  in  all  cas 
the  ordinary  Uw  of  refraction.  Now  Huygens  ob»er¥ed  that 
lulural  cryilal  of  tpac  behaves  in  precisely  the  aame  way  whici 
ever  pair  oC  facs  the  Ugbt  passes  through,  and  inleried  fro 


leaiura  of  W.  H. 

:    More  recently 
e  peilect  oplic^ 


loforci 


if  Ihey 


be  called  crystals  ol  the  btlcr  kind  " 

former  "repulsive."  They  are  now  icnnca  "positive"  and 
"  negative  "  respectively;  and  Huygeni'  law  applies  lo  boib 
clasvs.  the  spheroid  being  prolate  in  the  case  of  po»tive,  and 
oblate  in  [he  case  ol  negative  crystals.  U  was  at  £rst  supposed 
Ihnt  Huygens'  law  applied  to  all  tioubly  refrac 
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.als  that  possess  Lwo  optic  aics.  He  showed, 
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1  being  uniaul,  and  those  ol  Ibe  cubic  lysleio 
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vibrations  in  plane  polarized  light  are  rectilinear  and  in  the 
plane  of  the  wave,  and  arguing  from  the  symmetry  of  uniaxal 
crystals  that  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  axis  are  propa- 
gated with  the  same  speed  in  all  directions,  he  pointed  out  that 
this  would  explain  the  existence  of  an  ordinary  wave,  and  the 
relation  between  its  speed  and  that  of  the  extraordinary  wave. 
From  these  ideas  Fresnel  was  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  he 
at  once  verified  experimentally,  that  in  biaxal  crystals  there  is 
no  spherical  wave,  since  there  is  no  sin^e  direction  round  which 
such  crystals  are  symmetrical;  and,  recognizing  the  difficulty  of 
a  direct  determination  of  the  wave-surface,  he  attempted  to 
represent  the  laws  of  double  refraction  by  the  aid  of  a  simpler 
surface. 

The  essential  problem  is  the  determination  of  the  propaga- 
tional  speeds  of  plane  waves  as  dependent  upon  the  directions 
of  their  normals.  These  being  known,  the  deduction  of  the 
wave-surface  follows  at  once,  since  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
envelope  at  any  subsequent  time  of  all  the  plane  waves  that  at 
a  given  instant  may  be  supposed  to  pass  through  a  given  point, 
the  ray  corresponding  to  any  tangent  plane  or  the  direction  of 
•  transport  of  energy  being  by  Huygens'  prindple  the  radius- 
vector  from  the  centre  to  the  point  of  contact.  Now  Fresnel 
perceived  that  in  uniaxal  crystals  the  speeds  of  plane  waves  in 
any  direction  are  by  Huygens'  law  the  reciprocals  of  the  semi- 
axes  of  the  central  section,  parallel  to  the  wave-fronts,  of  a 
spheroid,  whose  polar  and  equatorial  axes  are  the  reciprocals 
of  the  equatorial  and  polar  axes  of  the  spheroidal  sheet  of 
Huygens'  wave-surface,  and  that  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a 
wave  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  that  determines  its  speed. 
Hence  it  occurred  to  him  that  similar  relations  with  respect  to 
an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  axes  would  give  the  speeds  and 
polarizations  of  the  waves  in  a  biaxal  crystal,  and  the  results 
thus  deduced  he  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  all  known  facts. 
This  ellipsoid  is  called  the  ellipsoid  of  polarization,  the  index 
ellipsoid  and  the  indicatrix. 

We  may  go  a  step  further;  for  by  considering  the  intersection 
of  a  wave-front  with  two  waves,  whose  normals  are  indefinitely 
near  that  of  the  first  and  lie  in  planes  perpendicular  and  parallel 
respectively  to  its  plane  of  polarization,  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
the  ray  corresponding  to  the  wave  is  parallel  to  the  line  in  which 
the  former  of  the  two  planes  intersects  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
ellipsoid  at  thfe  end  of  the  semi-diameter  that  determines  the 
wave- velocity;  and  it  follows  by  similar  triangles  that  the 
ray-vclodty  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  length  of  the  perpendicular 
from  the  centre  on  this  tangent  plane.  The  laws  of  double 
refraction  are  thus  contained  in  the  following  proposition.  The 
propagational  speed  of  a  plane  wave  in  any  direction  is  given 
by  the  reciprocal  of  one  of  the  semi-axes  of  the  central  section 
of  the  ellipsoid  of  polarization  parallel  to  the  wave;  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  the  wave  is  perpendicular  to  this  axis;  the 
corresponding  ray  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
tangent  plane  at  the  end  of  the  axis  and  the  plane  contaim'ng 
the  axis  and  the  wave-normal;  the  ray- velocity  is  the  reciprocal 
of  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent 
plane.  By  reciprocating  with  respect  to  a  sphere  of  unit  radixis 
concentric  with  the  ellipsoid,  we  obtain  a  similar  proposition  in 
which  the  ray  takes  the  place  of  the  wave-normal,  the  ray- 
velodty  that  of  the  wave-slowness  (the  reciprocal  of  the  velocity) 
and  vice  versa.  The  wave-sutface  is  thus  the  apsidal  surface  of 
the  reciprocal  elh'psoid;  this  gives  the  simplest  means  of  obtain- 
ing its  equation,  and  it  is  readily  seen  that  its  section  by  each 
plane  of  optical  symmetry  consists  of  an  ellipse  and  a  circle, 
and  that  in  the  plane  of  greatest  and  least  wave-velocity  these 
curves  intersect  in  four  points.  The  radii-vectors  to  these 
points  are  called  the  ray-axes. 

When  the  wave-front  is  parallel  to  either  system  of  circular 
sections  of  the  elh'psoid  of  poUmzation,  the  problem  of  finding 
the  axes  of  the  parallel  central  section  becomes  indeterminate, 
and  all  waves  in  this  direction  are  propagated  with  the  same 
speed,  whatever  may  be  their  polarization.  The  normals  to 
the  circular  sections  are  thus  the  optic  axes.  To  determme  the 
nyi  corresponding  to  an  optic  axis,  we  may  note  that  the  ray 


and  the  perpendiculars  to  it  through  the  centre,  In  planes 
perpendicular  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  ray  and  the  optic  axis, 
are  three  lines  intersecting  at  right  angles  of  which  the  two 
latter  are  confined  to  given  planes,  viz.  the  central  circular 
section  of  the  ellipsoid  and  the  normal  section  of  the  cylinder 
touching  the  ellipsoid  along  this  section:  whence  by  a  known 
proposition  the  ray  describes  a  cone  whose  sections  parallel  to 
the  given  planes  are  circles.  Thus  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
optic  axis  touches  the  wave-surface  along  a  circle.  Similariy 
the  normals  to  the  circular  sections  of  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid,  or 
the  axes  of  the  tangent  cylinders  to  the  polarization-ellipsoid 
that  have  circular  normal  sections,  are  directions  of  single-ray 
velocity  or  ray-axes,  and  it  may  be  shown  as  above  that  a>rre- 
sponding  to  a  ray-axb  there  is  a  cone  of  wave-normals  with 
circular  sections  parallel  to  the  normal  section  of  the  corre- 
sponding tangent  cylinder,  and  its  plane  of  contact  with  the 
ellipsoid.  Hence  the  extremities  of  the  ray-axes  are  conical 
points  on  the  wave-surface.  These  peculiarities  of  the  wave- 
surface  are  the  cause  of  the  celebrated  conical  refractions 
discovered  by  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  and  H.  Uoyd, 
which  afford  a  decisive  proof  of  the  general  correctness  of 
Fresnd's  wave-surface,  though  they  cannot,  as  Sir  G.  Gabriel 
Stokes  (Maik.  and  Pkys.  Papers,  iv.  184)  has  pointed  out,  be 
employed  to  dedde  between  theories  that  lead  to  this  surface 
as  a  near  approximation. 

In  general,  both  the  direction  and  the  magnitude  of  the  axes 
of  the  polarization-eUipsoid  depoid  upon  the  frequency  of  the 
light  and  upon  the  temperature,  but  in  many  cases  the  possible 
variations  are  limited  by  a>nsiderations  of  symmetry.  Thus 
the  optic  axis  of  a  uniaxal  crystal  is  invariable,  being  deter- 
mined by  the  principal  axis  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs: 
most  crystals  are  of  the  same  sign  for  all  colours,  the  refractive 
indices  and  their  difference  both  increasing  with  the  frequency, 
but  a  few  crystals  are  of  opposite  sign  for  the  extrane  4)ectxvl 
colours,  becoming  isotropic  for  some  intermediate  wave-length. 
In  crystals  of  the  rhombic  system  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid 
coincide  in  all  cases  with  the  crystallographic  axes,  but  in  a  few 
cases  their  order  of  magnitude  changes  so  that  the  plane  of  the 
optic  axes  for  red  light  is  at  xig!bi,  angles  to  that  for  blue  light, 
the  crystal  being  uniaxal  for  an  intermediate  colour.  In  the 
case  of  the  monodinic  system  one  axis  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  system,  and  this  is  generally,  though  there  are  notable 
exceptions,  either  the  greatest,  the  least,  or  the  intermediate 
axis  of  the  ellipsoid  for  all  colours  and  temperatures.  In  the 
latter  case  the  optic  axes  are  in  the  plane  of  symmetry,  and  a 
variation  of  their  acute  bisectrix  occasions  the  phenomenon 
known  as  "  inclined  dispersion  ":  in  the  two  former  cases  the 
plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry, 
and  if  it  vary  with  the  odour  of  the  light,  the  crystids  exhibit 
"  crossed  "  or  "  horizontal  dispersion  "  according  as  it  is  the 
acute  or  the  obtuse  bisectrix  that  is  in  the  fixed  direction. 

The  optical  constants  of  a  crystal  may  be  determined  either 
with  a  prism  or  by  observations  of  total  reflection.  In  the 
latter  case  the  phenomenon  is  characterized  by  two  angles — the 
critical  angle  and  the  angle  between  the  plane  of  incidence  and 
the  line  limiting  the  region  of  total  reflection  in  the  field  of  view. 
With  any  crystalline  surface  there  are  four  cases  in  which  this 
latter  angle  is  90^,  and  the  principal  refractive  indices  of  the 
crystal  are  obtained  from  those  calculated  from  the  correspond- 
ing critical  angles,  by  excluding  that  one  of  tHe  mean  values 
for  which  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  limiting  rays  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  A  difficulty,  however, 
may  arise  when  the  crystalline  surface  is  very  neariy  the  plane 
of  the  optic  axes,  as  the  plane  of  polarization  in  the  second  mean 
case  is, then  also  very  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
incidence;  but  since  the  two  mean  refractive  indices  will  be  very 
different,  the  ambiguity  can  be  removed  by  making,  as  may 
easily  be  done,  an  approximate  measure  of  the  angle  between  the 
optic  axes  and  comparing  it  with  the  values  calculated  by  using 
in  turn  each  of  these  indices  (C.  M.  Viola,  ZeiS.fUr  Kryst.,  X902, 
36,  p.  945)- 

A  substance  ori^nally  isotropic  can  acquire  the  optical 
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properties  of  a  crystAl  under  the  influence  of  homogeneous 
struo,  the  priDdpal  axes  of  the  wave-surface  being  [parallel  to 
those  of  the  strain,  and  the  medium  being  uniaxal,  if  the  strain 
be  symmetrical.  John  Kerr  also  found  that  a  dielectric  under 
electric  stress  behaves  as  an  uniaxal  crystal  with  its  optic  axis 
parallel  to  the  electric  force,  glass  acting  as  a  negative  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon  as  a  positive  crystal  {Phil.  Mag.,  1875  (4), 

L.337). 

Not  content  with  determining  the  laws  of  double  refraction, 
Fresnel  also  attempted  to  give  their  mechanical  explanation. 
He  supposed  that  the  aether  consists  of  a  system  of  distinct 
material  points  symmetncally  arranged  and  acting  on  one 
another  by  forces  that  depend  for  a  given  pair  only  on  their 
distance.  If.in  such  a  system  a  single  molecule  be  displaced,  the 
projection  of  the  force  of  restitution  on  the  direction  of  dis- 
placement is  proportional  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  parallel 
radius-vector  of  an  ellipsoid;  and  of  all  displacements  that  can 
occur  in  a  given  plane,  only  those  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  of 
the  paralld  central  section  of  the  quadric  develop  forces  whose 
projection  on  the  plane  is  along  the  displacement.  In  undula- 
tions, however,  we  are  concerned  with  the  clastic  forces  due  to 
relative  displacements,  and,  accordingly,  Fresnel  assumed  that 
the  forces  called  into  play  during  the  propagation  of  a  system  of 
plane  waves  (of  rectilinear  transverse  vibrations)  differ  from 
those  developed  by  the  parallel  displacement  of  a  single  molecule 
only  by  a  constant  factor,  independent  of  the  plane  of  the  wave. 
Next,  regarding  the  aether  as  incompressible,  he  assumed  that  the 
components  of  the  elastic  forces  parallel  to  the  wave-front  are 
alone  operative,  and  finally,  on  the  analogy  of  a  stretched  string, 
that  the  propagational  speed  of  a  plane  wave  of  permanent 
type  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  effective  force 
devclopnl  by  the  vibrations.  With  these  hypotheses  we 
immediately  obtain  the  laws  of  double  refraction,  as  given  by 
the  ellipsoid  of  polarization,  with  the  result  that  the  vibrations 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization. 

In  its  dynamical  foundations  Fresnel's  theory,  though  of 
considerable  historical  interest,  is  clearly  defective  in  rigour, 
and  a  strict  treatment  of  the  aether  as  a  crystalline  elastic  solid 
does  not  lead  naturally  to  Fresnel's  laws  of  double  refraction. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Kelvin's  rotational  aether  {Maih.  and 
Pkys.  Papers,  iii.  442) — a  medium  that  has  ix>  true  rigidity 
but  possesses  a  quasi-rigidity  due  to  elastic  resistance  to  absolute 
rotation — gives  these  laws  at  once,  if  we  abolish  the  resistance 
to  comprcs^on  and,  regarding  it  as  gyrostatically  isotropic, 
attribute  to  it  aeolotropic  inertia.  The  equations  then  obtained 
are  the  same  as  those  deduced  ip  the  electro-magnetic  theory  from 
the  circuital  laws  of  A.  M.  Ampere  and  Michael  Faraday,  when 
the  specific  inductive  capacity  is  supposed  aeolotropic.  In 
order  to  account  for  dispersion,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  interaction  with  the  radiation  of  tne  intra-molecular 
%ibratioos  of  the  crystalline  substance:  thus  the  total  current 
on  the  dectro-magnetic  theory  must  be  regarded  as  made  up  of 
the  current  of  displacement  and  that  due  to  the  oscillations 
of  the  dectrons  within  the  molecules  of  the  crystaL 

BiBLiOGRAPRY. — An  interesting  and  instructive  accounf  of 
Fmod's  work  on  double  refraction  has  been  given  by  Cmile 
Verdet  in  his  introduction  to  Fresnel's  works:  (Emres  d'Augtuiin 
Frtxnd,  i.  75  (Paris,  1866);  (Emres  de  E.  Verdet,  I  360  (Paris. 
1872).  For  an  account  01  theories  of  double  refraction  sec  the 
fvports  of  H.  Lloyd,  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  and  R.  T.  Glazebrook  in 
the  Brit.  Ass,  Reports  for  18x4,  1863  and  1885,  and  Lord  Kelvin's 
Beitimfre  Leetures  (1904).  An  expontion  of  the  rotaticr.al  theory 
ci  the  aether  has  been  given  by  H.  Chipart,  Tkiorie  gyrostatigue 
de  U  Inmiht  (Paris,  1904):  and  P.  Drudc's  Lekrbiuh  der  Optik, 
3**  Aof.  (1906),  the  first  German  edition  of  which  was  translated 
by  C.  Riborg  Mann  and  R.  A.  Milliken  in  1902,  treats  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  electro-magnetic  theory.    The  methods 


TTkarj  of  Li^  (1904).  A  detailed  list  of  papers  on  the  geometry 
of  the  wave-curface  has  been  published  by  E.  Wfillfing,  Bibl. 
Math,,  1902  (3),  iii.  ^61;  and  a  general  account  of  the  subject 
vill  be  found  in  the  following  treatises:  L.  Fletcher,  The  Optical 
Indicatrix  (1892);  Th.  Preston.  The  Theory  of  Lif^kl,  3rd  ed.  by 
^  }•  Jdy  (1901);  A.  Schuster.  Am  Jntroductum  to  the  Theory  of 


Optics  (1904);  R.  W.  Wood.  Physical  Optics  (1905);  E.  Mascart, 
Traiti  d'optigve  (1889) ;  A.  Winkelmann.  Uandbuchder  Physik. 

0.  Wal.*) 

in.   ASTSONOMICAL  ReTKACTION 

The  refraction  of  a  ray  of  h'ght  by  the  atmosphere  as  it  passes 
from  a  heavenly  body  to  an  observer  on  the  earth's  suriace,  is 
called  "  astronomical."  A  knowledge  of  its  amount  is  a  necessary 
datum  in  the  exact  determination  of  the  direction  of  the  body. 
In  its  investigation  the  fundamental  hypothesis  is  that  the  strata 
of  the  air  are  in  equilibrium,  which  implies  that  the  surfaces  of 
equal  density  are  horizontal.  But  this  condition  is  being 
continually  disturbed  by  aerial  currents,  which  produce  con- 
tinual sUght  fluctuations  in  the  actual  refraction,  and  commonly 
give  to  the  image  of  a  star  a  tremulous  motion.  Except  for  this 
slight  motion  the  refraction  is  always  in  the  vertical  direction; 
that  is,  the  actual  zenith  distance  of  the  star  is  always  greater 
than  its  apparent  distance.  The  refracting  power  of  the  air  is 
nearly  proportional  to  its  density.  Consequently  the  amount 
of  the  refraction  varies  with  the  temperature  and  barometric 
pressure,  being  greater  the  higher  the  barometer  and  the  lower 
the  teinperaturc. 

At  moderate  zenith  distances,  the  amount  of  the  refraction 
varies  nearly  as  the  tangent  of  the  zenith  distance.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature  it  is,  near  the 
zenith,  about  x  '  for  each  degree  of  zenith  distance.  As  the  tangent 
increases  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  angle,  the  increase  of  the 
refraction  soon  exceeds  x'  for  each  degree.  At  45*^  from  the 
zenith  the  tangent  is  x  and  the  mean  refraction  is  about  58'. 
As  the  horizon  is  approached  the  tangent  increases  more  and 
more  rapidly,  becoming  infinite  at  the  horizon;  but  the  re- 
fraction now  increases  at  a  less  rate,  and,  when  the  observed 
ray  is  horizontal,  or  when  the  object  appears  on  the  horizon,  the 
refraction  is  about  34',  or  a  little  greater  than  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  or  moon.  It  follows  that  when  either  of  these  objects  is 
seen  on  the  horizon  their  actual  direction  is  entirely  below  it. 
One  result  is  that  the  length  of  the  day  is  increased  by  refraction 
to  the  extent  of  about  five  minutes  in  low  latitudes,  and  still 
more  in  higher  latitudes.  At  60°  the  increase  is  about  nine 
minutes. 

The  atmosphere,  h'ke  evexy  other  transparent  substance, 
refracts  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum  more  than  the  red;  conse- 
quently, when  the  image  of  a  star  near  the  horizon  is  observed 
with  a  tdescope,  it  presents  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
spectrum.  The  edge  which  is  really  highest,  but  seems  lowest 
in  the  tdescope,  is  blue,  and  the  oppo^te  one  red.  When  the 
atmosphere  isjsteady  this  atmospheric  spectrum  is  very  marked 
and  renders  an  exact  observation  of  the  star  difficult. 

BtBLiOGRAPHY. — Refraction  has  been  a  favourite  subject  of 
research.  See  Dr.  C.  Bruhns,  Die  astronomische  StrahUnbreckung 
(Leipzig,  1861),  gives  a  rlsumi  of  the  various  formulae  of  refraction 
which  had  been  developed  bv  the  leading  Investigators  up.  to  the 
date  1861.  Since  then  devcfopments  of  the  theory  arc  found  in: 
W.  Chauvenet,  Spkerical  and  Practical  Astronomy,  1.;  F.  Briinnow, 
Sphdrischen  Astronomie;  S.  Newcomb,  Spherical  Astronomy;  R. 
Radau,  "Rechcrches  sur  la  th^orie  dcs  r6fraction9  astronomiques" 
{Annates  de  Vobsertatoire  de  Paris,  xvi.,  1882),  "  Essai  sur  les  refrac- 
tions astronomiques  "  (ibid.,  xix.,  1889). 

Among  the  tables  of  refraction  which  have  been  most  used  arc 
Bcssd's,  derived  from  the  observations  of  Bradley  in  Besscl's 
Fundamenta  Astronomiae;  and  Bcssd's  revised  tables  in  his  Tabulae 
Re^iomontanae,  in  which,  however,  the  constant  is  too  large,  but 
which  in  an  expanded  form  were  mostly  used  at  the  observatories 
until  1870.  The  constant  use  of  the  Poulkova  tables.  Tabulae  re- 
jfractionum,  which  is  reduced  to  nearly  its  true  value,  has  gradually 
replaced  that  of  Besscl.  Later  tables  are  those  of  L.  de  Ball, 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1906.  (S.  N.) 

REFRESHER,  in  English  legal  phraseology,  a  further  or 
additional  fee  paid  to  counsd  where  a  case  is  adjourned  from 
one  term  or  sittings  to  another,  or  where  it  extends  over  more 
than  one  day  and  occupies,  dther  on  the  first  day  or  partly  on 
the  first  and  partly  on  a  subsequent  day  or  days,  more  than 
five  hours  without  being  conduded.  The  refresher  allowed 
for  every  clear  day  subsequent  to  that  on  which  the  five  hours 
have  expired  is  five  to  ten  guineas  for  a  leading  counsel  and 
from  three  to  seven  guineas  for  other  counsel,  but  the  taxing 
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master  is  at  liberty  to  allow  larger  fees  in  special  drcumstances. 
See  RuUs  of  the  Supreme  Court,  O.  65,  r.  48. 

REFRIOERATINO  and  ICE-MAKINO.  "  Refrigeration  " 
(from  Lat.  frigus,  frost)  is  the  cooling  of  a  body  by  the  transfer 
of  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  another  and  therefore  a  cooler  body. 
For  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  performed  directly  with  water 
as  the  cooling  agent,  especially  when  well  water,  which  usually 
has  a  temperature  of  from  52^  to  55°  F.,  can  be  obtained.  There 
are,  however,  an  increasingly  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
temperatures  below  that  of  any  available  natural  cooling  agent 
are  required,  and  in  these  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  machines 
which  are  capable  of  producing  the  required  cooling  effect  by 
talcing  in  heat  at  low  temperatures  and  rejecting  it  at  tempera- 
tures somewhat  above  that  of  the  natural  cooling  agent,  which 
for  obvious  reasons  is  generally  water.  The  function  of  a 
xefrigerating  machine,  therefore,  is  to  take  in  heat  at  a  low 
temperature  and  reject  it  at  a  higher  one. 

This  involves  the  expenditure  of  a  quantity  of  work  W,  the 
amount  in  any  particular  case  being  found  by  the  eouation 
W  ■■  Qi  — Qi.whcrc  w  is  the  work,  expressed  bv  itscqutvalent  in  British 
thermal  units;  Qi  the  quantity  of  heat,  also  in  B.Ther.U.,  ^ivcn 
out  at  the  higher  temperature  Ti;  and  Qi  the  heat  taken  in  at 
the  lower  temperature  T|.  It  is  evident  that  the  dischaiigcd  heat 
Qi  is  eoual  to  the  abstracted  heat  Qi,  plus  the  work  expended, 
seeing  tnat  the  work  W,  which  causes  the  rise  in  temperature  from 
Ti  to  Tj,  is  the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  energy  actually  expended 
in  raising  the  temperature  to  the  level  at  which  it  is  rejected.  The 
relation  then  between  the  work  expended  and  the  actual  cooling 
work  periormcd  denotes  the  cfHcicncy  of  the  process,  and  this  is 
cxprcttcd  by  Qi/(Qa— Qi);  but  as  in  a  perfect  refrigerating  machine 
it  is  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  Qi  is  taken  in  at  the 
absolute  temperature  T|,  and  the  whole  of  the  heat  Qi,  is  rejected 
at  the  absolute  temperature  Ti,  the  heat  quantities  arc  proportional 
to  the  temperatures,  and  the  expression  Ti/(Ti— Ti)  gives  the 
ideal  cocflficicnt  of  performance  for  anv  stated  temperature  range, 
whatever  working  substance  is  used.  Triese  coefficients  for  a  number 
of  cases  met  with  in  practice  are  given  in  the  following  table.    They 

Table  I. 
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92 
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80 
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12-5 
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46 

6-0 

show  that  in  all  cases  the  heat  abstracted  exceeds  by  maiiy  times 
the  heat  expended.  As  an  instance,  when  heat  is  taken  in  at  o" 
and  rcjcctea  at  70",  a  perfect  rcfrigcraline  machine  would  abstract 
6-6  times  as  much  heat  as  the  equivalent  01  the  energy  to  be  applied. 
If,  however,  the  heat  is  to  be  rejected  at  100",  then  the  coethcient 
is  reduced  to  4-6. 

By  examining  Tabic  I.  it  will  be  seen  how  important  it  is  to 
reduce  the  temperature  ranee  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  most  economical  results.  No  actu.il  rcfrigeratins  machine 
does,  in  fact,  take  in  heat  at  the  exact  temperature  of  the  body 
to  be  cooled,  and  reject  it  at  the  exact  temperature  of  the  cooling 
water,  but,  for  economy  in  working,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
^e  differences  should  be  as  small  as  possible. 

There  are  two  distinct  rlassos  of  machines  used  for  refrigerat- 
ing and  ice-making.  In  the  first  refrigeration  is  produced  by 
the  expansion  of  atmospheric  air,  and  in  the  second  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  more  or  less  volatile  liquid. 

Compressed-cir  Machines. — A  compressed-air  refrigerating 
machine  consists  in  its  simplest  form  of  three  essential  parts 
— 9k  compressor,  a  compressed-air  cooler,  and  an  expansion 
cylinder.  It  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  fig.  i  in  connexion 
with  a  chamber  which  it  is  keeping  cooL  The  compressor 
draws  in  air  from  the  room  and  compresses  it,  the  work  expended 
in  compression  being  almost  entirely  converted  into  heat.  The 
compressed  air,  leaving  the  compressor  at  the  temperature  Ta, 
passes  through  the  cooler,  where  it  is  cooled  by  means  of  water, 
and  is  then  admitted  to  the  expansion  Qrllndcr,  w^hcre  it  is 


expanded  to  atmospheric  pressure,  performing  work  on  the 
piston.  The  heat  equivalent  of  the  mechanical  work  per- 
formed on  the  piston  is  abstracted  from  the  air,  which  is  dis- 
charged at  the  temperature  Ti.    This  temperature  Ti  is 

Compression  Cylinder  Expansion  Cylinder 


Fig.  I.— Compressed- Air  Refrigerating  Machine. 

sarily  very  much  below  the  temperature  to  be  maintained  in 
the  room,  because  the  cooling  effect  is  produced  by  transferring 
heat  from  the  room  or  its  contents  to  the  air,  which  is  thereby 
heated.  The  rise  in  teiriperature  of  the  air  is,  in  fact,  the  measure 
of  the  cooling  effect  produced.  If  such  a  machine  could  be 
constructed  with  reasonable  mechanical  eflficicncy  to  compress 
the  air  to  a  temperature  but  slightly  above  that  of  the  cooling 
water,  and  to  expand  the  air  to  a  temperature  but  slightly 
below  that  required  to  be  maintained  in  the  room,  we  should  of 
course  get  a  result  approximating  in  efficiency  somewhat  nearly 
to  the  figures  given  in  Table  L  Unfortunately,  however,  such 
restilts  cannot  be  obtained  in  practice,  because  the  extreme 
lightness  of  the  air  and  its  very  small  heat  capacity  (which  at 
constant  pressure  is  '2379)  would  necessitate  the  employment 
of  a  great  volume,  with  extremely  large  and  mechanically  in- 
efficient cylinders  and  apparattis.  A  pound  of  air,  represent- 
ing about  X2  cub.  ft.,  if  raised  lo**  F.  will  only  take  up  about 
2-4  B.T.U.  Consequently,  to  make  such  a  machine  mechani- 
cally succcssfid  a  comparatively  small  weight  of  air  mtist  be 
used,  and  the  temperature  difference  increased;  in  other 
words,  the  air  must  be  discharged  at  a  temperature  very  much 
below  that  to  be  maintained  in  the  room. 

This  theory  of  working  is  founded  on  the  Carnot  cycle  for  a 
pericct  heat  motor,  a  perfect  refrigerating  machine  being  simply 
a  reversed  heat  motor.  Another  theory  involves  the  use  of  the 
Stirling  regenerator,  which  was  proposed  in  connexion  with  the 
Stirling  heat  engine  (sec  AiR  Engines).  The  air  machine  invented 
by  Dr.  A.  Kirk  in  1862,  and  described  by  him  in  a  paper  on  the 
"  Mechanical  Production  of  Cold "  {Proc.  Inst,  C.E.,  xxx\'ii., 
1874,  244),  is  simply  a  reversed  Stirling  air  engine,  the  air  working 
in  a  closed  cycle  instead  of  being  actually  discharged  into  the  room 
to  be  cooled,  as  is  the  usual  practice  with  ordinary  comprciMed- 
air  machines.  Kirk's  machine  was  used  commercially  with  success 
on  a  fairly  large  scale,  chiefly  for  ice-making,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
it  produced  about  a  lb  of  ice  for  i  tb  of  coal.  In  1868  J.  Davy 
Postle  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria,  suggesting 
the  conveyance  of  meat  on  board  ship  in  a  frozen  state  by  means 
of  refrigerated  air,  and  in  18G9  he  snowed  by  experiment  how  it 
could  be  done;  but  his  apparatus  was  not  commercially  developed. 
In  1877  a  compressed-air  machine  was  designed  by  J.  J.  Coleman 
of  {Glasgow,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1879  one  of  his  machines  was 
fitted  on  board  the  Anchor  finer  "  Circassia,"  which  successfully 
brought  a  cargo  of  chilled  beef  from  America — the  first  imported 
by  the  aid  of  refrigerating  machinery,  ice  having  been  previously 
used.  The  first  successful  cargo  of  frozen  mutton  from  Australia 
was  also  brought  by  a  Bell-Coleman  machine  in  1879.  In  the 
Bell-Coleman  machine  the  air  was  cooled  during  compression  by 
means  of  an  injection  of  water,  and  further  by  being  brought  into 
contact  with  a  shower  of  water.  Another,  perhaps  the  principal, 
feature  was  the  interchangcr,  an  apparatus  whereby  the  compressed 
air  was  further  cooled  before  expansion  by  means  of  the  com- 
paratively cold  air  from  the  room  in  its  passage  to  the  compressor, 
the  same  air  being  used  over  and  over  again.  The  object  of  this 
interchanger  was  not  only  to  cool  the  compressed  air  before 
expansion,  but  to  condense  part  of  the  moisture  in  it,  so  reducing 
the  quantity  of  ice  or  snow  produced  during  expansion.  A  fuu 
description  of  the  machine  may  be  found  in  a  paper  on  "  Air- 
Refrigerating  Machinery"  by  J.^J'  Coleman  {rroc.  Inst,  CE. 
Ixviii.,  1882).  At  the  present  time  the  Bell-Coleman  machine 
has  practically  ceased  to  exist.    In  such  compressed-air  machines 
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19  are  now  made  there  is  no  injection  of  water  during  compresnon. 
tnd  the  coropresaed  ur  is  cooled  in  a  surface  cooler,  not  by  actual 
inuiture  with  a  shower  of  cold  water.  Further,  though  the  inter- 
chuiger  is  still  used  by  some  makers,  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that,  with  properly  constructed  valves  and  passages  in  the  expansion 
cylinder,  there  is  no  trouble  from  the  formation  of  snow,  when,  as 
b  the  general  practice,  the  same  air  is  used  over  and  over  again, 
the  compressor  taking  its  supply  from  the  insulated  room.  So 
far  as  the  air  discharged  from  the  expansion  cylinder  is  concerned, 
its  humidity  is  precisely  the  same  so  long  as  its  temperature  and 
pressure  are  the  same,  inasmuch  as  when  discharged  from  the 
expansion  cylinder  it  is  always  in  a  saturated  condition  for  that 
temperature  and  pressure. 

The  ideal  coeffident  of  performance  is  about  i,  but  the  acttial 
cocfikient  will  be  about  j,  after  allowing  for  the  losses  incidental 
to  working.  In  praaice  the  air  is  compressed  to  about  50  lb  per 
square  inch  above  the  atmosphere,  its  temperature  rising  to 
about  300"  F.  The  compressed  air  then  passes  through  coolers 
in  which  it  is  cooled  to  within  about  5^  of  the  initial  temperature 
of  the  cooling  water,  and  is  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  moisture, 
after  which  it  is  admitted  into  the  expansion  cylinder  and 
expanded  nearly  to  atmospheric  pressure.  The  thermal  equi- 
valent of  the  power  exerted  on  the  piston  is  taken  from  the 
air,  which,  with  cooling  water  at  60^  F.  and  after  allowing  for 
friction  and  other  losses,  is  discharged  at  a  temperature  of 
60"  to  80"  below  zero  F.  according  to  the  size  of  the  machine. 
The  pistons  of  the  compression  and  expansion  cylinders  are 
coDnected  to  the  same  crankshaft,  and  the  difference  between  the 
power  expended  in  compression  and  that  restored  in  expansion, 
plus  the  friction  of  the  machine,  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  steam 
engine  coupled  to  the  crankshaft,  or  by  any  other  source  of 
power.  For  marine  purposes  two  complete  machines  are 
frequently  mounted  on  one  bed-plate  and  worked  either  together 
or  separately. 

In  some  machines  used  in  the  United  States  the  cold  air  is 
not  discharged  into  the  rooms  but  is  worked  in  a  closed  cycle, 
the  rooms  being  cooled  by  means  of  overhead  pipes  through 
which  the  odd  expanded  air  passes  on  its  way  back  to  the 
compressor. 

Liquid  Macknus. — Machines  of  the  second  class  may  con- 
veniently be  divided  into  three  types:  (a)  Those  in  which  there 
b  00  recovery  of  the  refrigerating  agent,  water  being  the  agent 
es)pk>yed;  they  will  be  dealt  with  as  "  Vacuum  machines." 
[V]  Those  in  which  the  agent  is  recovered  by  means  of  mechan- 
ical compression;  they  are  termed  '*  Compression  machines." 
(i)  Those  in  which  the  agent  is  recovered  by  means  of  absorption 
by  a  liquid;  they  are  known  as  "  Absorption  machines." 

In  the  first  da^  since  the  refrigerating  liquid  is  itself  rejected, 
the  only  agent  cheap  enough  to  be  employed  is  water.  The 
rasmm  boiling  point  of  water  varies  with  pressure;  thus  at 
"■i*i""'  one  atmosphere  or  14-7  lb  per  square  inch  it  is  212**  F., 
whereas  at  a  pressure  of  '085  lb  per  square  inch  it  is  32°, 
and  at  lower  pressures  there  is  a  still  further  fall  in  temperature. 
This  property  is  made  use  of  in  vacuum  machines.  Water  at 
ordinary  temperature,  say  60^,  is  placed  in  an  air-tight  glass  or 
iosuiated  vessel,  and  when  the  pressure  is  reduced  by  means  of 
a  vacuum  pump  it  begins  to  boil,  the  heat  necessary  for  evapor- 
ation being  taken  from  the  water  itself.  The  pressure  being 
still  further  reduced,  the  temperature  is  gradually  lowered  until 
the  freezing-point  is  reached  and  ice  formed,  when  about  one-sixth 
oi  the  original  volume  has  been  evaporated. 

The  earliest  machine  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
1755  by  Dr.  William  Cullcn,  who  produced  the  vacuum  by  means 
d  a  pump  alone.  In  1810  Sir  John  Leslie  combined  with  the  air 
pttmp  a  vessel  oootaining  stronjg  sulphuric  acid  for  absorbing  the 
vapour  from  the  air,  and  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  producing 
1  to  I  i  lb  of  ice  in  a  angle  operation.  E.  C.  Carri  later  adopted  the 
Bine  principle.  In  1878  F.  Windhauscn  patented  a  vacuum 
Biachioe  for  producing  ice  in  large  ouantitics,  and  in  1881  one  of 
tlttv  machines,  said  to  be  capable  ol  making  about  12  tons  of  ice 
per  day,  was  put  to  work  in  London.  The  installation  was  fully 
dncribed  by  Cari  Pieper  (rraiir.  Soc.  of  Engineers,  1882,  p.  145) 
aad  by  Dr.  John  Hopkinson  (Journal  of  Soc.  of  Arts,  1882,  vol. 
xuL  p.  20).  The  process,  however,  not  being  successful  from  a 
GonKBeftial  point  of  view,  was  abandoned.  At  the  present  time 
▼amam  machines  are  only  employed  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
kaad  apparatus  invented  by  H.  A.  Flcuss  consisu  of  a  vacuum 


pump  capable  of  reducing  the  air  (nessure  to  a  fraction  of  a  milli- 
metre, the  suction  pipe  of  which  is  connected  first  with  a  vessel 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  second  with  the  vessel  containing 
the  water  to  be  frozen.  Both  these  vessels  arc  mounted  on  a  rocking 
base,  so  that  the  acid  can  be  thoroughly  agitated  while  the  machine 
is  being  worked.  As  soon  as  the  pump  has  sulbdcntly  exhausted 
the  air  from  the  vessel  containing  the  water,  vapour  is  rapidly 
given  off  and  is  absorbed  by  the  acid  until  sufficient  heat  has  been 
abstracted  to  bring  about  the  desired  reduction  in  temperature, 
the  add  becoming  heated  by  the  absorption  of  water  vapour, 
while  the  water  freezes.  The  small  Fleuss  machine  will  produce 
about  il  lb  of  ice  in  one  operation  of  20  minutes.  Iced  water 
in  a  carafe  for  drinking  purnoses  can  be  produced  in  about  three 
minutes.  The  acid  vcsscf  holds  9  lb  of  actd,  and  nearly  3  lb  of  ice 
can  be  made  for  each  i  lb  of  acid  before  the  acid  has  become  too  weak 
to  do  further  duty.  Another  machine,  which  can  be  easily  worked 
by  a  boy.  will  produce  30  to  30  lb  of  ice  in  one  hour,  and  is  perhaps 
the  largest  size  practicable  with  this  method  of  freezing.  Tne 
temperature  attamable  depends  on  the  strength  and  condition  of 
the  sulphuric  acid;  ordinarilv  it  can  be  rtrduccd  to  zero  F.,  and 
temperatures  20'  lower  have  frequently  been  obtained. 

Though  prior  to  1834  several  suggestions  had  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  production  of  ice  and  the  cooling  of  liquids  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  more  volatile  liqtiid  than  water,  the 
first  machine  actually  constructed  and  put  to  work  ^om^ 
was  made  by  John  Hague  in  that  year  from  the  designs 
of  Jacob  Perkins  {Journal  of  Soc.  of  Arts,  1882,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  77). 
This  machine,  though  never  used  commercially,  is  the  parent 
of  all  modem  compression  machines.  Perkins  in  his  patent 
spedfication  states  that  the  volatile  fluid  is  by  preference  ether. 
In  1856  and  1857  James  Harrison  of  Gcelong,  Victoria,  patented 
a  machine  embodying  the  same  prindple  as  that  of  Perkins,  but 
worked  out  in  a  much  more  complete  and  practical  manner.  It 
is  stated  that  these  machines  were  first  made  in  New  South 
Wales  in  1859,  but  the  first  Harrison  machine  adopted  success- 
fully for  industrial  purposes  in  England  was  applied  in  the  year 
x86i  for  cooling  oil  in  order  to  extract  the  paraffin.  In  Harrison's 
machine  the  agent  used  was  ether  (CiHt)^.  Improvements 
were  made  by  Siebe  &  Company  of  London,  and  a  considerable 
ntimber  of  ether  machines  both  for  ice-making  and  refrigerating 
purposes  were  supplied  by  that  firm  and  others  up  to  the  year 
1880.  In  1870  the  subject  of  refrigeration  was  investigated  by 
Professor  Carl  Llnde  of  Munich,  who  was  the  first  to  consider 
the  question  from  a  thermodynamic  point  of  view.  He  dealt 
with  the  coefficient  of  performance  as  a  common  basis  of  com* 
parison  for  all  machines,  and  showed  that  the  compression 
vapour  machine  more  nearly  reached  the  theoretic  maximum 
than  any  other  {Bayerisches  Industrie  und  Gewerbeblaitt  1870  and 
1 871).  Lindc  also  examined  the  physical  properties  of  variotis 
liquids,  and,  after  making  trials  with  mcthylic  ether  in  1873, 
built  his  first  ammonia  compression  machine  in  1873.  Since 
then  the  ammonia  compression  machine  has  been  most  widely 
adopted,  though  the  carbonic  acid  machine,  also  compression, 
which  was  first  made  in  1880  from  Linde's  designs,  is  now  used 
to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  on  board  ship. 
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Condenser 


Rerri^erator 


Re^ulatin^  Valve 
FiC.  3. — ^Vapour  Compression  Machine. 

A  diagram  of  a  vapour  compression  machine  b  shown  in  fig.  3. 
There  are  three  principal  parts,  a  refrigerator  or  evaporator,  a 
compression  pump,  and  a  condenser.     The  refrigerator,  which 
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in  df  coUt,  »  connected  to  the  n 


01  the  pump,  knd  the  ddivny  trofD  tJie  pomp  1*  coDQCclea  Co  ine 

the  refn£cxalor.  The  con^nwf  and  letrigentor  m  connected  by 
A  l^pe  in  which  h  a  valve  nkmed  the  reguLuor.  Outbde  the  re- 
trigcnlor  coilt  ii  the  air.  brine  or  olber  •ubuance  la  be  cooled,  and 
outvde  the  eoadcniet  ii  the  cootuiE  mediuni,  which,  u  previouilv 
•Uled,  ii  eenerally  water.  The  relrigei«in(  liguM  <elher.  nilphur 
dioxide,  anhydnwi  ammonia,  or  carbonic  ana)  paiaea  from  Itie 
boltom  of  the  condenKT  throutli  Ilia  legulilinj  valve  into  the 
Rlritctator  in  a  continiiou»  itrean.  Tlie  premire  in  the  refrigerator 
being  reduced  by  the  pump  and  nuinlained  at  nich  a  degree  Bi  to 

SB  the  required  boilini-point,  which  ii  of  coune  aliive  lower  than 
lenpentuR  ouuide  the  colli,  heat  paiui  from  the  ubMaoce 
oulHde,  through  the  coil  mrlaces.  and  i*  liken  up  by  the  tnlering 
liquid,  which  »  converted  into  vapour  al  the  lemperaiuit  Ti.  The 
vapoura  thua  generated  are  drawn  into  the  pump,  compreued.  and 
divhanrd  into  the  condenier  at  the  tempemlurc  T^  which  ii  aDme- 
what  above  that  of  the  coolin  water.  Heat  la  irainferral  f  ran  the 
cornpreued  vapour  lo  the  cooling  water  and  the  vapour  ia  converted 

he  refrigerator. 


Slating  valve  into  the  refrigerator.  Aa  heat  ia  both  taken  in  and 
chaiied  at  CMiilant  Kmpenilijre  during  the  change  in  phyucal 
uite  of  the  agent,  a  vapour  compretson  machine  muit  approach 
the  ideal  much  mace  nearly  tbao  a  compreaecd-air  iMchinc,  in 


attempted  to  be  pntdun 


he  cooUng  water  being 
vaporatins  teoiperatur 
Hica  machine,  after  a 


i*  determined  by  Uie  relation  between  Ihc  liquid  heal  and  thclatii 
heat  ol  vaporiation  at  the  rcfrigeraloilempcratui* 
Ibe  latent  heat  of  Ihe  vapour,  and  ^  and  ji. the  : 

rrfrieeralor  li  ahown  by  (fi-gi)/r  arid  the  ugef ul  relri^ating  eHect 
proiAiced  in  the  refrigerator  ia  r-fji-fli).  A»uming.  u  in  the 
previoui  example,  that  Ti  i<  7S  F.,  and  that  Ti  ii  i  below  lero,  the 
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iulphurouiacid 
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k  deuHl  u  caL  On  end  (geataSy  Ihc  boctom)  </  titt  coib  ii 
"^^DKtcd  to  [be  liquid  pipe  fnm  tbe  condeneer  ud  the  oUht  *nd 
to  Lbe  HKtlon  d  the  conprteear' 
Lipuid  Inn  tiie  ecodeuer  ii  ad- 
Bitted  to  tile  eofli  thnugli  u  ad- 
jumble  RguUdiw  vmlve,  ud  tiy 
tiUns  beat  Inun  lbe  •ubMance  out- 
^^    aide  ■  evapofatcd*  tbe  vapour  being 

jcaad  ddcharfed  uadci 


Fm.  j.—Aciion  d  V 


iit  n^r^oator,  lbe  cooGns  mla 


t*  diivn  by  a  itfam  engine  or  ia  jny  other  coovnucnE  iduidr-. 
Tlv  praure  in  the  toodeota  variea  KCOfdkQff  to  the  (empenturc 
vt  the  cooling  water,  and  tbat  in  tbe  nfrigenlv  b  depeodenr 
opoa  tbe  tempcfatuie  to  wliieb  tbe  outiide  aulHtance  ia  cwled- 
Id  an  aomoBia  machine  copper  BBd  copper  aHoya  miut  be  avoided, 
Iwi  for  carboaie  acid  they  aic  not  objcctionalde. 

The  miiiiiiMiim  of  aflmoaia  ia  oanetiinea  earned  out  oo  what 
■  Imown  aa  like  Linde  or  "  wet "  ayiteiBi  aad  aonetimet  on  (he 
"dry"  lyven.  When  wet  eompiwion  it  uied  the  regulatinB 
nht  ■■  opened  lo  uch  lo  enenl  llut  a  little  more  liquid  ie  paned 
thu  can  he  evapnraicd  in  the  nfrinralDT.  Tbia  liquid  entera  the 
comproiar  with  tbe  vapour,  arul  a  evaponBed   there,  tbe  heat 

■lich  wouUolli^iMie  uke  place.    Tbecorap™»i  vapour  ia  dii- 

\S"»fi  dry  compnMton,  vapour  nione  U  drawn  into  the  compRHor. 
iDd  the  teffiperature  riiea  to  at  much  ae  IflO  or  *•»  degtee*.     Wet 

d  the  cMPprmuT  cvol,  and  it  alio  gteally  facililai  on 

ol  the  l^quiaiand  enntn  the  full  duty  of  the  machi  >u- 

cmJyjHfijRiied.     Very  vucE  compATitive  IridU  de 

ifuu  wipilur  dioaide  and  ammonia-    The  rciulti  !  in 

I'lf^i^cJnA   Vi7tmctr  am  KilicmaKUmn,  by  Sc  "       :h, 

iSqo,  and  in  Noa.  u  and  SE  ol  Bo^rrriKktt  liiduilru  lU^ 

liv.  Some  ai  tbe  reauflB  obtained  by  Schroeter  ^ji  lo^^  in^  an 
ordinazy  brine  cooling  machine  oa  Ebe  Linde  amizunia  ayatem  are 

Tail«  VI, 


TIk  piiiidple  at  the  abiotptioD  proceu  ii  chemkal  or  physical 
lubo  than  mechanical;  il  depends  on  the  (act  that  many 
Umr  vapoun  of  low  boiling-pomt  aiv  icadHy  abaorbed  ta 
<■•  wi.ter,  tiul  cu  be  sepaialed  agUn  by.the  applicati 

'"'^^  at  beat-    In  its  limplest  lonn  an  absorption  machJ 
coB&its  ot  two  iron  Teasels  cxmnccted  together  by  a  bent  }n| 

«  the  application  of  heat  gives  off  a  mixed  vapour  containing 
■  luge  pcoponion  of  ■"■  """•■.  &  liquid  contaking  btit  littlB 
uDBOui  bfipj  left  behind.  Li  the  secotid  vessel,  vhich  la 
t^and  in  oold  wat«r,  the  vapour  lidi  in  ammotila  la  condensed 
cadH  pnaon.  To  produce  nlrigettUion  the  (qienUon  Is 
tvoMd.  On  tHowing  the  weak  liquor  to  cod  to  noimal 
umperatnrt,  it  betano  (raedy  of  unownia  (at  6d°  F.  at 
HBosphericptiaanwaUi  wiUabioib  about  ;6o  Umes  its  own 
mhaai  of  anuaniA  vapour),  uhI  Udspradiicaan  evaporation 
Imoi  the  ^qoid  in  the  voad  pmiously  used  ai  a  cDndeoaei. 
tia  Bqidd,  ""'-'■""t  >  laite  proportion  of  ammonia,  tfvei  ofi 
^apAn  Aa  low  tempermtnn,  and  thoefore  becomes  a  reft' 
itatraOing  heal  froD  water  or  any  amroundlng  body,  v 
the  aii~m.  )(  evaporated  the  operaiioo  aa  dtacribed  i 
lie  igiiB  camneiiced.  Such  an  qiparUns  i*  not  much  OMd 
Uigei  and  more  elaborate  ■"■■■'''■"■  wen  made  by  F.  T.  E. 
Cwf  in  Fnncc;  bat  no  very  hi^  degree  of  pofection 


:  anhydrooi 


d  at,  owing  to  the  impoaibility  of  getting  ai 
ct  ol  distillation,  la  1S67  Rea  R«ce,  taking  advinlage 
'  fact  that  two  vapoiui  of  different  boiling-points,  when 
,  can  be  separated  by  means  of  fractional  condetisation, 
brought  out  an  absoiptJon  machine  in  which  the  distillate  was 
very  nearly  anhydrous.  By  means  of  vessels  termed  the 
atulyser  and  the  rectifier,  the  bulk  of  the  water  was  condetised 
at  a  comparatively  high  temperature  and  run  back  to  the 
generator,  ^hile  the  ammonia  passed  into  a  amdei^ser,  and  then 
assumed  the  liquid  lonn  tmdcr  the  pitssure  pmduad  by  the 
heat  in  the  generator  and  the  cooling  act'        -       -        ■      . 


Rg.  4 


.    TheamnH 


. .   ..  _ .  .alwith  (bat 

irmiDn  macnine,  with  the  eaception  of  the  return  (rom 

emnerature  T,  to  the  tempeiature  Ti,  which  is  brought  about 

K  dijecE  application  of  beat  instead  of  by  Fncani  oTmechan- 

sHnpreaBion.    Wkb  the  lanie  tempentnre  range,  however,  the 

amount  of  heat  haa  to  beaaniired  in  bolb  cases,  though  from 

laiutE  of  the  pncess  the  actual  amount  ol  beat  demanded  ftom 

■team  is  much  gieater  in  tbe  absorption  mtem  than  in  the 

conpniiion.    This  it  chiefty  due  10  Ebe  lact  that  in  tbe  former 

the  heat  of  vaporiiatioa  acquired  in  the  eefrigoaEdr  is  re|ectcd  in 

tbe  abtorber,  to  that  the  vhola  beat  of  vaporiiation  hat  to  be 

^lied  agam  by  the  scam  In  the  genenEor.    In  the  tarter  the 

ntr  passes  direct  from  the  rcIrigenEor  to  tbe  pump,  and  power 
to  he  eapendcd  merely  in  raising  the  tempentui 
..-^-re  to  enable  condensation  to  occur  at  tbe  tern 
cooling  water.    On  tbe  other  ban  ' 

the  absorption  machine  by  uiin^  ,-«-  ^^^,  ,«  »  .._  ,»..«, 
without  hm  convcrtliy  It  into  mechanical  work,  tot  in  this  way  its 
latent  heat  ol  vipoi&atkm  can  be  utilised  by  coodentin*  the 
Mcam  in  the  coOs  and  letting  It  escape  In  tbe  form  c(  waEer.  Each 
pound  of  steam  can  thus  be  made  to  give  irp  some  930  units  uf 
neat;  while  in  a  good  steam  eoeioe  only  about  aoo  units  are  utiliied 
io  the  steam  cyunderper  pound  el  steam,  and  In  addition  ai  Iowa  no 
has  to  be  made  for  —^'Katit^i  inefficiency.     In  the  abanption 


,,  ._  Bwhartefon  tbe  Society  cd 

Utumal  tf  lit  Secitly  if  Aril,  voL  ilu.,  iSu,  p>  3l>>  and  Howard 
Lectiuea,  January,  February  and  March  lt97). 
An  abaorption  appantua  aa  applied  to  ue  coodi^  ol  liquids 

at  suitable  pfessure,  an  analyser,  •  Kifier,  a  coodenser  eilEer  of 
the  Hbmcrged  or  open  ^pb  a  lefrigefftor  la  which  the  nearly 
anhydrouB  ammonia  obcaioed  In  tbe  coodenaer  la  allowed  to  eva. 
porate,  an  abaorber  thnugh  which  tW  wcsifc  tiqucr  from  the  gener- 
ator continually  Bowa  and  abBcbs  the  anfainlrDat  vuoor  piMuced 
In  the  refrigerator,  and  ■  nmp  fcr  forcing  the  ttnog  blaer  prodiiced 
ia  the  absorber  back  Utrooch  an  (conomlier  into  the  aoalyier 
iriieie,  oieetlic  wjtfi  Horn  Com  the  geaeiator.  the  ammeiaa  n* 
ia  again  drlvea  tB,  the  niocem  behic  aus  canted  on  cootinaously. 
Somelines  an  adJjtfonal  viaad  is  eopkiyed  for  heatlnf  bgoor  b/ 
means  <i  the  eahaiist  steam  Irom  tbb  cngfaic  driving  tlie  ammonia 


importance  that  cold  ooce  produci 
and  il  u  tberefore  nccsuc]'  to  uk  »nie  loioi  ot  iniuiiu 
protect  the  vbmIi  in  irbicb  liquids  ote  being  cooled,  o 
nwrag  of  ships'  holds  in  which  the  (rEeiiag  oi  stonge  pro< 
»re  being  canied  on.  This  insiUation  geoenily  coniii 
mstctials  such  a)  chareoal,  silicate  colton,  granulated 
small  pumice,  haii-Iell,  sawdust,  &c.,  held  bctHeen  layi 
wood  or  brick,  ud  fonsiag  >  more  or  las  heat-tight  boi,  ' 
is  DO  Tecogni£ed  staadard  at  insidalioo'  For  a  cold  store 
erected  iiuide  a  bdclc  or  none  building,  and  10  be  maim 


REFRIGERATING 

ill  an  provided  which  a 

zonoinica]  working  of  tl 
vy  be  adopted,  it  is  i 
I  ibould   not  be  mste 


Flc.  J.— luulilion  oT  a  CoM  Store, 


ceilings,  eicept  that  the  wearing  surface  el  the  floor  is  geneiaUy 
made  thicker  than  the  invde  lining  of  the  sides.  Should  the 
walls  or  floor  be  damp,  «iterptoo(  paper  is  added.  Gnoukted 
cork  baa  practically  the  &ame  iniuliting  properties  aa  silicate 

of  flake  charcoal  and  vegetable  ailica,  or  jj  of  email  pumice, 
are  required  to  pve  the  same  protection  aa  7  in.  ot  good 
tilicate  cottan.  Cork  bricks  made  of  CAmpreised  granulated 
cork  an  frequently  used,  a  thickncn  of  about  5  in.  giving  the 


ceilings  are  bnisbed  1 


The  11 
ith  coating  of  hard  ceme 
teciea  tiy  cement  or  asphidt,  according 
raffic  on    them.     For  logei'beer  cellai 

'alb  with  single  or  double  air  apace*  an 

space  filled  nilfa  silicate  cotioa  or  oil 
.     In  Auiiralia  and  New  Zealand  p 


grooved  wood, 
I  be  jame  as  whei 
charcoal  has  beei 
and  granulated  a 
placed  directly  u] 


formed  bctw< 
id  the  total  tb 


o  layers  of  tongucd  a: 


in  alone  is  used-  On  board  ship 
ilmost  entirely  employed,  but  silicate  cotton 
care  sometimes  used.  The  maletiol  il  either 
D  (he  skin  of  the  vessel,  and  kept  in  place  by 
wood  inside,  in  which  case  a  Ihickneu  of 
about  10  in.  is  used  depending  upon  tbe  depth  of  the  frames, 

the  akin,  in  which  case  about  6  in.  of  flake  charcoal  is  generally 
sufficient  lor  the  insulation  of  the  bolds,  though  for  deck-houses 
and  other  parts  eiposed  to  tbe  tun  the  thickness  musl  be  greater. 
A  layer  of  sheet  ainc  or  tin  has  frequently  to  be  used  as  pro< 

are,  first  cost,  durability,  vrdght  and  space  occupied,  the  two 
last  named  being  specially  important  factors  on  boird  ship. 

greatly;  and  though  aperimenti 


if  actuil  practice  It  at  present  the  only  accepted  guidi 
With  campr»«d.air  machines  which   diichar^ 
outlet  of  the  eipantion  cylindET  to  catch   ' 


'ta  b"  m^™ 


the  rooms  by  other  duciL  In  Kme  coolers  the  coding  surf  ace 
consist  ol  direci-exponsion  pipea  placed  in  ctuuers  of  convenieii 
form;  in  others  brine  pipea  are  uvd:  in  olhers  there  it  a  shower  c 
cold  brine,  and  in  some  cate*  comhinatiofls  of  cold  npes  and  brin 


present  time  the  tendency  is  decidedly 
at  any  rate  for  general  cold  storage  pu 
be  adopted,  it  is  important  fc  "^v*- 
cooling  surface  be  alhmd,  and 
active,  to  make  tbe  diflerence 
evaporating  liquid  and  the  roo 
lorlacts  reduce  first  cost,  but  ir 
decrcaiing  the  Value  of  T,l<Jt 


Whidicver  systeia 

id  that  all  HJtfaces  be  kept  clean  and 
n  tbe  temperature  of  the 
small  as  i>iHB~ble.  Small 
higher  working  ei^cnaef  by 
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ft.  by  3  ft-  by  I  ft-  taaa  Ihickoevt.  the 

rine^Dt  SUpcniMl  nth.    With  ■  well 
o(  ny  3;  lon>  iap«iHl(  per  day.  Iroid  IS 


Though  Ihe  adoplian  a(  refHRncSiiK  ind  tce-nukinE  BuefcioMy 
far  iiKluitiul  piirnas  pnrficiilly  dales  from  the  year  iSSo,  the 
EABnufaclurc  ol  tfieie  machinem  hifl  already  a»umed  very  great 
proponunu;  indeed,  in  dq  brapcb  ot  mecfiarical  engiiteerini* 
vilh  the  exception  of  electrical  n^chioery-  has  there  been  n^re- 

ia  Htending  year  by  >^ear-  The  cooUjIfl  of  midential  and  public 
buildings  in  hot  couniries,  thou(b  attempted  la  a  lew  cue*  in  the 
Uniied  Slates  and  elwwhere.  is  yet  ptaciiCMlly  uniouched,  tlw 
r— 1  : J  .1. :„_  _r  -.rfitablt  foods  <ap*n 
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RBOAL.  a  « 

beatiDg-Tceda  1 


und     AollHrK 


lall  bte-i 


L.) 


ledieval  portable  organ,  fumlabed  with 
g  two  bellows  like  ■  positive  otKin; 
:  given  to  the  reed-stop)  (bealiog-retdl) 
re  especially  the  '*  vot  bumana  "  slop, 
t  applied  10  (lie  imall  table  InSltumcnl, 

of  bealing-ieeds.  the  longest  of  the  S-fl.  tone  being  but  •,\  ui. 
long.  Praetorius  (ifiiS)  mestlou  a  laTjer  regal  used  in  the 
court  orchestras  of  some  of  the  Geiman  princes,  more  like  a 

reedi,  and  having  behind  the  case  two  betlowi.  These  le^i 
were  used  not  only  at  banquets  but  often  to  replace  positiva 
in  small  and  large  churches.  The  very  small  regal,  sometimes 
csUrd  Biblt-rital,  because  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  folded 
up  like  a  book,  ia  also  mentioned  by  the  tame  writer,  who  states 
that  these  little  fnstniments,  Erst  Dude  in  Nuremberg  and 
Augsbutg,  have  an  unpleasantly  haish  tone,  due  to  their  liny 
pipes,  not  quite  an  inch  long.  Tbe  pipes  in  this  case  were  not 
intended  to  reinforce  the  vibrations  of  the  beating-Teed  or  of  its 
overtones  as  in  the  ned  pipes  of  the  organ,  but  merely  to  form 
an  attachment  for  keeping  tha  leed  in  its  place  without  inter- 
fering with  Its  functions.     The  beating-reed  it: 


organs 


re  reed  organs,  1 
'     if  brass  (hei 


eages,  ni 
nade  of  wo. 


y  of  which 


of  the  regal  were 
t  their  "  hraxen  voices  ").  The  length  of 
of  the  beating-reed  governed  the  pitch  of 
the  pipe  and  was  regulated  by  means  of  a  wire  passing  thiou^ 
the  socket,  tbe  other  end  pressing  on  tbe  reed  at  tbe  proper 
distance.  Drawings  of  Ihe  reeds  of  regals  and  othet  reed-piprs, 
as  well  aa  of  the  inslnimcnt  ilieU,  are  given  by  Fraetorjus 
(pi.  iv.,  Hiviii.). 

There  b  evidence  to  abow  that  in  En^nd,  and  Fiance  also, 
the  word  "  regal  "  was  applied  to  reed-stops  on  the  organ; 
Meisenne  (i6jG)  slates  that  "now  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
vol  bumana  slop  on  the  organ."  In  England,  as  ble  as  the 
reign  of  George  HI.,  there  was  [be  appointmenl  ol  "  tuner  a( 
the  regals "  to  the  Chapel  Royal. 

The  reed-stops  required  constant  tuning,  according  lo  Pne- 
toiiug,  who  bys  special  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  pitch 
of  the  reed-pipes  alone  falls  in  Bummer  and  rises  in  winter. 

I>UTin£  tbe  T61h'and  17th  centuriea  the  re^l  was  a  very  great 
favourite,  and  altbougb,  owing  10  die  civil  wars  and  the  ravage* 
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of  time,  very  few  specimens  now  remain,  the  regals  are  often  men- 
tioned in  old  wills  and  inventories,  such  as  the  list  of  Henfy  VlII.'s 
musical  instruments  made  after  his  death  by  Sir  Philip  Wilder 
(Brit.  Mus.  Harleian  MS.  141 5,  fol.  200  seq.),  in  which  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  pairs  of  single  and  bve  pairs  of  double  regals  are  mentioned. 
Monteverde  scored  for  the  regals  in  bis  operas,  and  the  instrument  is 
described  and  figiuvd  by  S.  Virdung  in  15x1,  Martin  Agricola  in 
1528,  and  Ottmar  Lusdmus  in  1536,  as  well  as  by  Michael  Praetorius 
in  16x8.  (K.S.) 

RBOALIA  (Lat.  regaHSf  royal,  ftom  rear,  king),  the  ensigns 
of  royalty.  The  crown  (see  Crown  and  Coronet)  and  sceptre 
(see  Sceptre)  are  dealt  with  separately.  Other  ancient  symbols 
of  royal  authority  are  bracelets,  the  sword,  a  robe  or  mantle, 
and,  in  Christian  times,  a  ring.  Bracelets,  as  royal  emblems, 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  connexion  with  Saul  (3  Sam.  i.  10), 
and  they  have  been  commonly  used  by  Eastern  monarchs. 
In  Europe  their  later  use  seems  to  have  been  fitfully  confined 
to  England,  although  they  were  a  very  ancient  ornament  for 
kings  among  the  Teutonic  races.  Two  coronation  bracelets 
are  mentioned  among  the  articles  of  the  regalia  ordered  to  be 
destroyed  ai  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  two  new 
ones  were  made  at  the  Restoration.  These  are  of  gold,  i|  in. 
in  width,  and  ornamented  with  the  rose,  thistle,  harp  and 
fleur-de-lis  in  enamel,  round  them.  They  have  not  been  used 
for  modem  coronations. 

The  sword  is  one  of  the  usual  regalia  of  most  countries,  and 
is  girded  on  to  the  sovereign  during  the  coronation.  In  England 
the  one  sword  has  been  developed  into  five.  The  Sword  of 
State  is  borne  before  the  sovereign  on  certain  state  occasions, 
and  at  the  coronation  is  exchanged  for  a  smaller  sword,  with 
which  the  king  is  ceremonially  girded.  The  three  other  swords 
of  the  regalia  are  the  "  Curtana,"  the  Sword  of  Justice  to  the 
Spirituality,  and  the  Sword  of  Justice  to  the  Temporality. 
The  Curtana  has  a  blade  cut  off  short  and  square,- indicating 
thereby  the  quality  of  mercy. 

The  mantle,  as  a  symbol  of  royalty,  is  almost  universal,  but 
In  the  middle  ages  other  quasi-priestly  robes  were  added  to 
it  (see  Coronation).  The  English  mantle  was  formerly  made 
of  silk;  bitterly  doth  of  gold  has  been  used.  The  ring,  by 
which  the  sovereign  is  wedded  to  his  kingdom,  is  not  of  so  wide 
a  range  of  usage.  That  of  the  English  kings  held  a  large  ruby 
with  a  cross  engraved  on  it.  Recently  a  sapphire  has  been 
substituted  for  the  ruby.  Golden  spurs,  though  included 
among  the  regalia,  are  merdy  used  to  touch  the  king's  feet, 
and  are  not  worn. . 

The  orb  and  cross  was  not  andently  placed  in  the  king's 
hands  during  the  coronation  ceremony,  but  was  carried  by 
him  in  the  left  hand  on  leaving  the  church.  It  is  emblematical 
of  monarchical  rule,  and  is  only  used  by  a  reigning  sovereign. 
The  idea  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  die  globe  with  the  figure 
of  Victory  with  which  the  Roman  exnperors  are  depicted.  The 
larger  orb  of  the  English  regalia  is  a  magnificent  ball  of  gold, 
6  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  band  round  the  centre  edged  with 
gems  and  pearls.  A  similar  band  arches  the  globe,  on  the 
top  of  whidi  is  a  remarkably  fine  amethyst  z|  in.  in  height, 
upon  which  rests  the  cross  of  gold  outlined  with  diamonds. 
There  is  a  smaller  orb  made  for  Maxy  II.,  who  rdgned  jointly 
with  King  William  III. 

The  English  regalia,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  made 
for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  by  Sir  Robert  Vyner.  The 
Scottish  regalia  preserved  at  Edinburgh  comprise  the  crown, 
dating,  in  part,  from  Robert  the  Bruce,  the  sword  of  state 
given  to  James  IV.  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  two  sceptres. 

Besides  regalia  (woper,  certain  other  articles  are  sometimes 
included  under  the  name,  such  as  the  ampulla  for  the  holy  oil,  and 
the  coronation  spoon.  The  ampulla  is  01  solid  gold  in  the  form  of 
an  eagle  with  outspread  wings.  It  wdghs  10  oz.,  and  holds  6  oz. 
of  oil.  The  spoon  was  not  originally  used  for  its  present  purpose. 
It  is  of  the  X2th  or  13th  century,  with  a  long  handle  and  egg- 
shaped  bowl.    Its  history  is  quite  unknown. 

See  Cyril  Davenport,  The  English  Regalia^  with  illustrations  in 
colour  of  all  the  regalia:  Leopold  Wickham  Legg.  En^ish  Corona- 
tion  Records;  The  Ancestor,  Nos.  i  and  2  (1902);  Menin,  The  Form, 
drc,  of  Coronations  (translated  from  French.  1727). 


RBOBNERATION  OF  LOST  PARTS.     A  loss  and  renewal 
of  living  material,  dther  continual  or  periodical,  is  a  familiar 
occurrence  in  the  tissues  of  higher  animals.    The  surface  of 
the  himian  skin,  the  inner  lining  of  the  mouth  and  respiratory 
organs,  the  t^ood  corpusdes,  the  ends  of  the  naik,  and  many 
other  portions  of  tissues  are  continuously  being  destroyed  and 
replaced.    The  hair  of  many  mammals,  the  feathers  of  birds, 
the  epidermis  of  reptiles,  and  the  antlers  of  stags  are  shed  and 
replaced  periodically.    In  these  normal  cases  the  regeneration 
depends  on  the  existence  of  special  formative  layers  or  groups 
of  cells,  and  must  be  regarded  in  each  case  as  a  special  adapta- 
tion, with  individual  limitations  and  peculiarities,  rather  than 
as  a  mere  exhibition  of  the  fundamental  power  of  growth  and 
reproduction  displayed,  by  living  substance.    Many  tissues, 
even  in  the  highest  animals,  are  capable  of  replacing  an  ab- 
normal loss  of  substance.    Thus  in  mammals,  portions   of 
muscular  tissue,  of  epithelium,  of  bone,  and  of  nerve,  after 
acddental  destruction  or  removal,  may  be  renewed.     The 
characteristic  feature  of  such  cases  appears  to  be,  in  the  higher 
animals  at  any  rate,  that  lost  cells  are  replaced  only  from  cells 
of  the  same  morphological  order — epiblastic  cells  from   the 
epiblast,  mesoblastic  from  the  mesoblast,  and  so  forth.    It  is 
also  becoming  dear  that,  at  least  in  the  higher  animals,  regenera- 
tion is  in  intimate  rdation  with  the  central  nervous  system. 
The  process  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  general  power  of  growth 
and  reproduction  possessed  by  protoplasm,  and  is  regarded  by 
pathologists  as  the  consequence  of  "  rednoval  of  resistances  to 
growth."    It  is  much  less  common  in  the  tissues  of  higher 
plants,  in  which  the  adult  cells  have  usually  lost  the  .power  of 
reproduction,  and  in  which  the  regeneration  of  lost  parts  is 
replaced  by  a  very  extended  cai>adty  for  budding.    Still, 
more  complicated  reproductions  of  lost  parts  occur  in  many 
cases,  and  are  more  difficult  to  understand. 

In  Amphitna  the  entire  eiMdcrmis,  together  with  the  sllme;-slands 
and  the  intcgumentanr  sense-organs,  is  regenerated  by  the  epidermic 
cells  in  the  vidnity  ol  the  defect.    The  whole  limb  of  a  Salamander 
or  a  Triton  will  grow  again  and  again  after  amputation.    Similar 
renewal  is  dther  rarer  or  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  Siren  and  Pro- 
teus.   In  frogs  regeneration  of  amputated  limbs  does  not  usu&Uy 
take  place,  but  instances  have  been  recorded.    Chelonians,  croco- 
diles and  snakes  are  unable  to  regenerate  lost  parts  to  any  extent, 
while  liurds  and  geckoes  possess  the  capadty  in  a  high  degree. 
The  capadty  is  absent  almost  completely  in  birds  and  mammals. 
In  coelcnterates,  worms,  and  tunicates  the  power  is  exhibited  in  a 
very  varying  extent.     In  Hydra,  Nais,  and  Lumbriculus,  after 
transverse  section,  each  {xut  may  complete  the  whole  animal. 
In  most  worms  the  greater,  and  m  particular  the  anterior  part, 
will  grow  a  new  posterior  part,  but  the  separated  posterior  portion 
dies.    In  Hydra,  sagittal  and  horizontal  amputations  result  in  the 
completion  of  the  separated  parts.     In  worms  such  operations 
result  in  death,  which  no  doubt  may  be  a  mere  consequence  of  the 
more  severe  wound.    Extremely  interesting  instances  of  regenera- 
tion are  what  are  called  "  Heteromorphoses,"  where  the  removed 
part  is  replaced  by  a  dissimilar  structure.    The  tail  of  a  lizard, 
grown  after  amputation,  differs  in  structure  from  the  normal  tail : 
the  spinal  cord  is  replaced  by  an  epithelial  tube  which  gives  off  no 
nerves;   the  vertebrae  are   replaced  by  an    unsegmented    carti- 
laginous tube:  very  frequently  "  super-regeneration  "  occurs,   the 
amputated  limb  or  tail  bdng  replaced  by  double  or  muldple 
new  structures. 

J.   Loeb  produced  many  heteromorphoses  on  lower  anintal^. 


while  the  neck-end,  on  regeneration,  formed  a  pedai  disc.      In 
Cerianthits,  a  sea-anemone,  and  in  Cione,  an  asddian,  regeneration 
after  his  operations  resulted  in  the  formation  of  new  mouth-openings 
in  abnormal  places,  surrounded  by  elaborate  structures  character- 
istic of  normal  mouths.     Other  observers  have  recorded  hetero- 
morphoses in  Crustacea,  wheie  antennulae  have  been  regenerated 
in  place  of  eyes.     It  appears  that,  in  the^  same  fashion  as  nusre 
amply  organized  animals  disi^y  a  capacity  for  reproduction  of 
lost  parts  greater  than  that  of  higher  animals,  so  embryos  and 
embryonic  structures  generally  have  a  higher  power  of  rene-wal 
than  that  displaj^cd  by  the  corresponding  adult  organs  or  orip;anisms. 
Moreover,  experimental  work  on  the  young  stages  of  oigamsms  has 
revealed  a  very  striking  series  of  phenomena,  similar  to,  the  hetero- 
morphoses in  adult  tissues,  but  more  extended  in  range.    H.  Driesch, 
O.  Hertwig  and  others,  by  separating  the  segmentation  spheres, 
by  destroying  some  of  them,  by  compressing  young  embryos  by 
glass  plates,  and  by  many  other  means,  have  caused  cells  to  de-velop 
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-The  Coronation 


I.— The  Sceptres:  (a)  The  Sceptre  with  ' 
the  Dove;  {b)  The  Royal  Sceptre  with 
the  Cross  (cf.  Fig.  3);  (f)  The  Queen's 
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•0  as  to  pve  rise  to  ttnictura  which  in  normal  devdopment  they 
would  not  have  formed. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  factors  in- 
volved in  regeneration.  There  are:  (i)  Regenerations  due  to 
the  presence  of  undifferentiated,  or  little  differentiated,  cells, 
which  have  retained  the  normal  capacity  of  multiph'cation  when 
conditions  are  favourable.  (2)  Regenerations  due  to  the 
presence  of  special  complicated  rudiments,  the  stimulus  to  the 
developmait  of  which  is  the  removal  of  the  fully  formed 
structure.  (3)  Regeneration  involving  the  general  capacity 
of  protoplasm  to  respond  to  changes  in  the  surxoimdings  by 
changes  of  growth.  The  most  general  view  is  to  regard  re- 
generations as  special  adaptations;  and  A.  Weismann,  following 
in  this  matter  Arnold  Lang,  has  developed  the  idea  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  has  found  a  place  for  regenerations  in  his 
system  of  the  germ-plasm  (see  HsKEDiry)  by  the  conception 
of  the  ezBtence  of  "  accessory  determinants."  Hertwig,  on 
the  other  hand,  attaches  great  importance  to  the  facts  of 
regeneration  as  evidence  for  his  view  that  every  cell  of  a  txxiy 
contains  a  similar  essential  plasm. 

In  E.  Schwalbc's  UorpkologU  der  Minbildtmgen  (1904),  part  i. 
chap,  v.,  an  attempt  is  made  to  aaodate  the  facts  of  regeneration 
»ito  those  of  embryology  and  pathology.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  hotrever.  b  not  yet  systennatic  enough  to  allow  of  important 
general  conclusions.  The  jMwer  of  regeneration  appears  to  be  in 
totne  cases  a  special  adaptation,  but  more  often  mmply  an  expression 
o(  the  Rneral  power  01  protoplasm  to  grow  and  to  reproduce  its 
kind.  It  has  been  suggested  that  regenerated  parts  always  repre* 
sent  ancestral  suges,  Tut  there  b  no  conclusive  evidence  for  this 
view.  '  (P.  C,  M.) 

RBOEMSBURO  (Ratisbon),  a  city 'and  episcopal  see  of 
Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  the  capital  of  the 
government  district  of  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Pop.  (1905)  48,41 3. 
It  B  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the 
influx  of  the  Regcn,  86  m,  by  rail  N.E.  from  Mimich,  and  60  m, 
S.E  of  Nnrembn^.  On  the  other  side  of  the  rivar  is  the  suburb 
Stadt-am-Hof,  connected  iMrith  Regensburg  by  a  long  stone 
bridge  of  the  xath  century,  above  and  below  which  are  the 
islands  of  Oberer  and  Unterer  WOrth.  In  appearance  the 
town  is  quaint  and  romantic,  presenting  almost  as  faithful  a 
picture  of  a  town  of  the  early  middle  ages  as  Nuremberg  does 
of  the  later.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  in  its 
architecture  is  the  number  of  strong  loopholcd  towers  attached 
to  the  more  ancient  dwellings.  The  interesting  "  street  of  the 
envoys  "  ((ksandtenstrasse)  is  so  called  because  it  contained  the 
rtsidences  of  most  of  the  envoys  to  the  German  diet,  whose 
coats-of-arms  may  still  be  Men  on  many  of  the  houses. 

The  cathedral,  though  small,  a  a  very  interesting  example 
of  pure  German  Gothic  It  was  founded  in  x  275,  and  completed 
b  1634,  with  the  exception  of  the  towers,  which  were  finished 
in  1869.  The  interior  contains  numerous  interesting  monuments, 
including  one  of  Peter  Vischer's  masterpieces.  Adjoining  the 
cloisters  are  two  chapels  of  earlier  date  than  the  cathedral  itself, 
one  of  which,  known  as  the  "old  cathedral,"  goes  back 
perhaps  to  the  8th  century.  The  church  of  St  James— also 
called  Sdiottenkirche — a  plain  Romanesque  basilica  of  the 
inh  century,  derives  its  name  from  the  monastery  of  Irish 
Benedictines  ("  Scot! ")  to  which  it  was  attached;  the  principal 
doorway  is  covered  with  very  singular  grotesque  carvings. 
The  old  parish  church  of  St  Ulrich  is  a  good  example  of  the 
Transition  style  of  the  X3th  century,  and  contains  a  valu- 
able antiquarian  collection.  Examples  of  the  Romanesque 
basilica  style  are  the  chtirch  of  ObermOnster,  dating  from 
1 010,  and  the  abbey  church  of  St  Emmeran,  built  in  the  xjth 
century,  and  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  German  churches  with 
&  detached  belfry.  The  beautiful  cloisters  of  the  ancient  abbey, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  are  still  in  fair  preservation.  In 
1S09  the  omventual  buildings  were  converted  into  a  palace  for 
the  prince  of  Thum  and  Taxis,  hereditary  postmaster-general 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  town  hall,  dating  in  part 
from  the  X4th  century,  contains  the  rooms  occupi^  by  the 
imperial  diet  from  X663  to  x8c6.  An  historkral  interest  also 
iltacbcs  to  the  Gastkoftum  GoUmen  Kraa  (Goklen  Cross  Inn), 


where  Charles  V.  made  the  acquaintance  of  Barbara  Blomberg, 
the  mother  of  Don  John  of  Austria  (b.  XS47).  The  house  is  also 
shown  where  Kepler  died  in  X630.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing 
modem  building  in  the  city  is  the  Gothic  villa  of  the  lung  of 
Bavaria  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube.  At  KumpfmUhl,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  dty,  was  discovered,  in  1885,  the 
remaina  of  a  Roman  camp  with  an  arched  gateway;  the  latter, 
known  as  the  Porta  Praetoria,  was  cleared  in  X887.  Among  the 
public  institutions  of  the  dty  shoidd  be  mentioned  the  public 
library,  picture  gallery,  botanical  garden,  and  the  institute  for 
the  making  of  stained  glass.  The  educational  establishments 
indude  two  gymnasia,  an  episcopal  clerical  seminary,  a 
seminary  for  boys  and  a  school  of  church  music.  Among  the 
chief  manufactures  are  iron  and  steel  wares,  pottery,  parquet 
flooring,  tobacco,  and  lead  pencils.  Boat-buOding  is  also 
prosecuted,  and  a  brisk  transit  trade  is  carried  on  in  salt, 
grain  and  timber. 

Near  Remisburg  are  two'  very  handsome  dasdcal  buildings, 
erected  by  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  as  national  monuments  of  German 
patriotism  and  greatness.  The  more  imposing  of  the  two  is  the 
Walhalla,  a  costly  reproduction  of  the  rart&non,  erected  as  a 
Teutonic  temple  of  fanw  on  a  hill  rising  from  the  Danube  at  Donau- 
stauf,  6  m.  to  the  east.  The  interior,  which  is  as  rich  as  coloured 
marbles,  gilding,  and  sculptures  can  make  itjContains  the  busts 
of  more  than  a  hundred  German  worthies.  The  second  of  King 
Louu's  buildings  is  the  Befrdungshalle  at  Kelhdm,  i^  m.  above 
Regensburg,  a  large  circular  buuding  which  has  for  its  aim  the 
glorification  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  <n  liberation  in  18 13. 

The  early  Celtic  settlement  of  Radtspona  (L.  Lat.  Ratubona) 
was  chosen  by  the  Romans,  who  named  it  Castra  Regina,  as  the 
centre  of  their  power  on  the  upper  Danube.  It  is  mentioiied  as  a 
trade  centre  as  eariy  as  the  and  century.  It  afterwards  became 
the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  one  of  the  main  bulwarla  61 
the  East  Franldsh  monarchy:  and  it  was  also  the  focus  from  which 
Christianity  spread  over  southern  Germany.  St  Emmeran  founded 
an  aU)ey  here  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  and  St  Boniface 
established  the  bishopric  about  a  hundred  years  later.  Reeensburg 
ao^uired  the  freedom  of  the  empire  in  the  r3th  century,  and  was  for 
a  time  the  most  flourishing  dty  in  southern  Germany.  It  became 
the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  with  India  and  the  Levant,  and  the  boat- 
men of  Regensburgare  frequently  heard  of  as  expediting  the  journeys 
of  the  Crusaders.  The  dty  was  loyally  Ghibdline  in  its  sympathies, 
and  was  a  favourite  residence  01  the  emperors.  Numerous  diets 
were  bdd  here  from  time  to  time,  and  auter  1663  it  became  the 
regular  place  of  meeting  of  the  German  diet.  The  Reformation 
found  only  temporsry  acceptance  at  Regensburj^,  and  was  met 
by  a  counter-reformation  inspired  by  tte  Jesuits.  Before  this 
period  the  dty  had  almost  wholly  lost  its  commercial  importance 
owing  to  the  changes  in  the  great  highways  of  trade.  Regensburg 
had  Its  due  share  in  the  Thirty  Years'  and  other  wars,  and  is  said 
to  have  suffered  in  all  no  fewer  than  seventeen  sieges.  In  1807 
the  town  and  bishopric  were  assigned  to  the  prince  primate  Dalbcrg, 
and  in  1810  they  were  ceded  to  Bavaria.  After  the  battle  of 
EggmOhl  in  1809  the  Austrians  retired  upon  Regensburg,  and  the 
pursuing  French  defeated  them  again  beneath  its  walls  and  reduced 
a  great  part  of  the  dty  to  ashes. 

See  Gemdner,  Ckrtmik  der  Stadt  und  des  HocksUfts  Regensburg 
U  vols.,  Regensburg,  1800-24) ;  Chronikenderdeutscken  StddU,vol.  xv. 
(Ldpzig,  1878) ;  Count  v.Waldersdorf,  Regensburg  in  seiner  Vergangen- 
heit  una  Ctgenwart  (4th  ed.,  Regensburg,  1806) ;  Fink,  Regensburg  in 
seiner  Voneit  undCegenwart  (6th  ed.,  Regensburg,  1903) ;  and  Schratz, 
Pakrer  durch  Regpuburg  (5th  ed.,  G.  Uengler,  Regensburg,  1904). 

.  AEGENT  (from  Lat.  regere,  to  rule),  one  who  rules  or  governs, 
especially  one  who  acts  temporarily  as  an  administrator  of  the 
realm  during  the  minority  or  incapadty  of  the  king.  This 
latter  fimction,  however,  is  one  unknown  to  the  English  common 
law.  "  {n  judgment  of  law  the  king,  as  king,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  minor,  for  when  the  royal  body  politic  of  the  king  doth 
meet  with  the  natural  capadty  in  one  person  the  whole  body 
shall  have  the  quality  of  the  r^ral  politic,  which  is  the  greater 
and  more  worthy  and  wherein  is  no  minority.  For  omne  majus 
continet  in  se  minus  "  (Coke  upon  Littieton,43a). '  But  for  reasons 
of  necessity  a  regency,  however  anomalous  it  may  be  in  strict 
law,  has  frequently  been  constituted  both  in  England  and 
ScotUnd.  The  earliest  instance  in  English  history  is  the 
appointment  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  with  the  assent  of  the 
loyal  batons  on  the  accession  of  Henry  III. 

Whether  or  not  the  sanction  of  parliament  b  necessary  for  the 
appointment  b  a  question  which  has  been  much  discussed.  Lord 
CoKe  recommends  that  the  oflk^  should  depend  on  the  will  of 
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parliament  {Inst,,  vol.  iv.  p.  58),  and  in  modern  times  provision  for  a 
regency  has  always  been  made  by  act  of  parliament.    In  Scotland 
the  appointment  of  regents  was  always  either  by  the  assent  of  a 
counal  or  of  parliament.    Thus  in  131s  the  earl  of  Morav  was  ap- 
pointed regent  by  Robert  I.  in  a  council.   At  a  later  period  appoint- 
ment  hy  statute  was  the  universal  form.    Thus  bjr  an  act  of  1542 
the  earl  of  Arran  was  declared  regent  during  the  minority  of  Mary. 
By  an  act  of  1567  the  appointment  by  Mary  of  the  earl  01  Moray  as 
regent  was  confirmed.    As  late  as  1704  provision  was  made  for  a 
regency  after  the  death  of  Anne.    The  eariiest  regency  in  England 
resting  upon  an  express  statute  was  that  created  by  a8  Hen.  VIII. 
c  7,  under  which  the  king  appointed  hb  executors  to  exercise  the 
authority  of  the  cxown  till  the  successor  to  the  crown  should  attain 
the  age  of  eighteen  if  a  male  or  sixteen  if  a  female.   They  delegated 
their  rights  to  the  protector  Somerset,  with  the  assent  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal.    No  other  example  of  a  statutory  provision 
for  a  regency  occurs  till  1751.    In  that  year  the  act  of  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  34  constituted  the  princess-dowager  of  Wales  regent  of  the  kingdom 
in  case  the  a  own  should  descend  to  any  of  her  cnildren  before  such 
child  attained  the  age  of  eighteen.    A  council,  called  the  council  of 
regency,  was  appointed  to  assist  the  princess.  A  prescribed  oath 
was  to  be  taken  by  the  regent  and  members  of  the  counciL    Their 
consent  was  necessary  for  the  marriage  of  a  successor  to  the  crown 
during  minority.    It  was  declared  to  be  unlawful  for  the  regent  to 
make  war  or  peace,  or  ratify  any  treaty  with  any  foreign  power,  or 
prorogue,  adjourn  or  dissolve  any  parliament  without  the  consent  of 
the  majority  of  the  council  of  regency,  or  give  her  assent  to  any  bill 
for  repealing  or  varying  the  Act  oi  Settlement,  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
or  the  Act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  for  securing  the  Protestant 
religion  and  Presbyterian  church  government  in  Scotland  (1707,  c.  6). 
The  last  is  an  invariable   provision,  and  occurs  in  all  subsequent 
Regency  Acts.    The  reign  of  George  III.  affords  examines  of  pro- 
vision tor  a  regency  during  both  the  infancy  and  incapacity  of  a 
kittE. 

The  act  of  5  Geo.  III.  c.  27  vested  in  the  king  power  to  ap- 
point a  regent  under  the  sign  manual,  such  reeent  to  be  one  of 
certain  named  members  of  the  royal  family.    The  remaining  pro- 
visions closely  followed  those  of  the  act  of  Ueorge  II.    In  1788  the 
insanity  of  the  king  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  Regency  bill.    In 
the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  duke  of  York 
disclaimed  on  behalf  of  the  prince  of  Wales  any  rifjht  to  assume  the 
regency  without  the  consent  of  parliament.    Ohrnns  to  the  kind's 
recovery  the  bill  ultimately  dropped.    On  a  return  01  the  malady  in 
1810  the  act  of  51  Geo.  III.  c.  i  was  passed,  appointing  the  pnnce 
of  Wales  regent  during  the  kine's  incapacity.  The  royal  assent  was 
given  by  commission  authorized  by  resolution  of  both  Houses,    By 
this  act   no  council  of  regency  was  appointed.     There  was  no 
■restriction  on  the  regent's  authority  over  treaties,  peace  and  war, 
or  parliament,  as  in  the  previous  acts,  but  his  power  of  granting 
peerages,  offices  and  pensions  was  limited.     At  the  accession  of 
William  IV.  the  duchess  of  Kent  was,  by  i  Will.  IV.  c  2,  appointed 
regent,  if  necessary,  until  the  Princess  Victoria  should  attain  the 
age  of  eighteen.    No  council  of  regency  was  appointed.    By  i  Vict, 
c.  72  lords  justices  were  nominated  as  a  kind  of  regency  council 
without  a  regent  in  case  the  successor  to  the  crown  should  be  out 
of  the  realm  at  the  queen's  death.     They  were  restricted  from 
granting  peerages,  and  from  dissolving  parliament  without  direc- 
tions  from  the  successor.    By  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  s^  Prince  Albert  was 
appointed  regent  in  case  any  of  Queen  Victoria's  children  should 
succeed  to  the  crown  under  the  age  of  eighteen.    The  only  restraint 
on  his  authority  was  the  usual  prohibition  to  assent  to  any  bill 
repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement,  &c<    When  George  V.  came  to  the 
throne  a  Regency  Bill  was  again  retquired,  as  his  eldest  son  was  under 
age,  and  Queen  Mary  was  appointed.     By  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7  the 
office  of  regent  of  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  be  held  by  a  Roman 
Catholic   A  similar  disability  u  imposed  in  most,  if  not  all,  Regency 
Acts. 

RBGOIO  CALABRIA  (anc.  RegiuMf  q.v.)^  a  town  and  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Calabria,  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Reggie,  on  the  Strait  of  Messina,  248  m.  S.S.E.  from  Naples 
by  raiL  Pop.  (1906)  39,941  (town);  48,362  (commune).  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  railways  from  Naples  along  the  west  coast, 
and  from  Metaponto  along  the  east  coast  of  Calabria.  Tlie 
straits  are  here  about  7  m.  wide,  and  the  distance  to  Messina 
nearly  xo  m.  The  ferryboats  to  Messina  therefore  cross  by 
preference  from  Villa  S.  Giovanni,  8  m.  Nl  of  Reggio,  whence 
the  distance  is  only  5  m.  In  1894  the  town  suffered  from  an 
earthquake,  though  less  severely  than  in  1783.  It  was  totally 
destroyed,  however,  by  the  great  earthquake  of  December  1908; 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  about  35,000  out  of  40,000  persons 
perished.  The  cathedral,  which  dated  from  the  X7th  century, 
and  the  andent  castle  which  rose  above  it,  were  wrecked. 
Great  damage  was  done  by  a  seismic  wave  following  the  shock. 
The  sea  front  was  swept  away,  and  the  level  of  the  land  here- 
abouts was  lowered.    (See  further  Messina.) 


REGGIO  NELL'  EMIUA,  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of  Emilia, 
Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Reggio  nell*  Emilia  (till 
1859  part  of  the  duchy  of  Modena),  38  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Bologna. 
Pop.   (1906)   19,681   (town);  64,548  (commune).    The  cathe- 
dral, originally  erected  in  the  Z3th  century,  was  reconstructed 
in  the  15th  and  z6th;  the  facade  shows  traces  of  both  periods, 
the  Renaissance  work  bdng  complete  only  in  the  lower  portion. 
S.  PrtMpcro,  dose  by,  has  a  facade  of  1504,  in  which  are  incor* 
porated  six  marble  lions  bdonging  to  the  original  Romanesque 
edifice.    The  Madonna  della  Ghiara,  built  in  1597  in  the  fonn 
of  a  Greek  cross,  and  restored  in  1900,  is  beautifully  proportioned 
and  findy  decorated  in  stucco  and  with  frescoes  of  the  Bologncsc 
school  of  the  early  17th  century.   There  are  several  good  pa  la  rr» 
of  the  early  Renaissance,  a  fine  theatre  (1857)  and  a  musetun 
containing  important  palaeo-ethnological  collections,  andent 
and  medieval  sculptures,  and  the  natural  history  collection 
of  Spallanzani.    Lodovico  Aiiosto,  the  poet  (i474-iS33)f  ^'^^ 
bom  in  Reggio,  and  his  father's  house  is  still  preserved.    The 
industries  embrace  the  making  of  cheese,  objects  in  cement, 
matches,  and  brushes,  the  production  of  silkworms,  and  printing; 
and  the  town  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.     It 
lies  on  the  main  line  between  Bologna  and  Milan,  and  is  con- 
nected by  branch  lines  with  Guastalla  and  Sassuolo  (hence  a 
line  to  Modena). 

Regium  Lepidi  or  Regium  Lepidum  was  probably  founded  by 
M.  Aemilius  Lcpidus  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Via 
Acmilia  (187  B.C.).  It  by  upon  this  road,  half-wav  between  Mutina 
and  Parma.  It  was  dunng  the  Roman  period  a  nourishing  munici- 
pium,  but  perhaps  never  became  a  colony  j  and  it  is  associated  with 
no  event  more  interesting  than  the  assassination  of  M.  Brutus,  the 
father  of  Cesar's  friend  and  foe.  The  bishopric  dates  perhaps  from 
the  4th  century  a.d.  Under  the  Lombards  the  town  was  the  seat 
of  dukes  and  counts;  in  the  Z2th  and  13th  centuries  it  formed  a 
flourishing  republic,  busied  in  surrounding  itself  with  walls  (1229), 
controlling  the  Crostolo  and  constructing  navigable  canals  to  the  Po, 
coining  money  of  its  own,  and  establishing  prosperous  schools. 
About  1290  it  first  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ob£ao  d'Este,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Este  family  was  after  many  vidssitudes  more 
formally  recognised  in  1409.  In  the  contest  for  liberty  which  began 
in  1790  and  dosed  with  annexation  to  Piedmont  in  1859,  Reggio 
took  vigorous  part. 

REGICIDE  (Lat.  rex,  a  king,  and  caedere,  to  kill),  the  name 
given  to  any  one  who  kiUs  a  sovereign.  Regiddes  is  the  name 
given  in  English  history  at  the  Restoration  of  x66o  to  those 
persons  who  were  responsible  for  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
On  the  4th  of  April  1660  Charles  II.  in  the  Declaration  of  Breda 
promised  a  free  pardon  to  all  his  subjects  "  excepting  only  such 
persons  as  shall  hereafter  be  excepted  by  parliament,"  and  on 
the  14th  of  May  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  the  immediate 
arrest  of  "  all  those  persons  who  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  late 
king's  majesty  when  sentence  was  pronounced."  The  number 
of  regiddes  was  estimated  at  84,  this  number  being  composed 
of  the  67  present  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  court  of  justice, 
IX  others  who  had  attended  earlier  sittings,  4  officers  of  the 
court  and  the  a  executioners.  Many  of  them  were  arrested  or 
surrendered  themselves,  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  con- 
sidering the  proposed  bill  of  indemnity  suggested  that  only 
twdve  of  the  regiddes,  who  were  named,  should  forfdt  their 
lives;  but  the  House  of  Lords  urged  that  all  the  king's  judges, 
with  three  exceptions,  and  some  others,  should  be  treated  in 
this  way. 

Eventually  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  bill  as  passed 
on  the  29th  of  Aueust  1660  divided  the  rq^cidcs  into  six  classes  for 
punishment:  (i)  Pour  of  them,  although  dead — Cromwell,  Ircton, 
Bradshaw  and  Pride — were  to  be  attainted  for  high  treason. 
(2)  The  estates  of  twenty  others,  also  dead,  were  to  be  subjected  to 
hne  or  forfdture.  (3)  Thirty  living  re^cides  were  excepted  from  all 
indemnity.  (4)  Nineteen  hving  regicides  were  also  excepted,  but 
with  a  saving  clause  that  their  execution  was  to  be  suspended  until 
a  special  acr    '       "  '' 

others  were 

Hutchinson  and  Thomas  Uster,  were  simply 
of  holding  any  office.  Two  regiddes — In^ldsby,  who  declared  he 
had  only  signed  the  warrant  under  compulsion,  and  Colond  Matthew 
Thomlinson— escaped  without  punishment.  A  court  of  thirty-four 
commissioners  was  then  appointed  to  try  the  regiddes,  and  the 
trial  took  place  in  October  1660.  Twenty- nine  were  condemned  to 
4oath,  but  only  tea  were  actually  executed,  the  remaining  nineteen 
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ttbuaied  Add  luii|cd  At  Tyburn,  bul  Pride's  doa  not  ■ 
bavt  bm  micd  m  thk  ny.  Ql  the  ninclcEn  V  nnty  Rfiddti 
■ba  hid  neaped  ud  nn  bvJn[(bioid,  thrK.SirJoliDBvlaccwl, 
Jolii  Okcy  ud  Miles  Cocbet,  vcR  unMDd  in  HoUuid  lod  oeculsl 
BL  Loadoa  ia  April  1663;  and  o*k»  John  Litfe,  wu  murdered  tt 
I-amniK.  Tbcuie«rviva'c/tl>ere(icidavBi  probably  Edmund 
Ludlmr.  irbo  died  u  Veirey  in  1692. 

L<idli>-->  MrmtBt,  tdited  b)>  C.  H.  Firth  fOiford.  iBm),  (ive 
interniinff  dnails  %bouL  the  rtnidcv  in  exile.    See  eieo  D.  Mn 
'  -     ~  ir<iUih,vtiL  vL  (iSBo),  ind  M.  Ngbl^  £>tei    '  '     ~ 


(A.  W,  H>) 


gipnia  (1798). 

UGIUDI,  u  udenl  Ulc  of  Litluin,  Kily,  hmoui  in  [he 
legenduy  lustoiy  of  Rome  u  the  lake  in  the  neighbourhood 
it  which  occurred  (496  B.C.)  the  battie  which  finally  decided  the 
kfemooy  of  Rome  in  Latium.  During  (he  battle,  u  rum  the 
KHT,  the  dictator  Poslumiiu  vowed  a  temple  to  Caalor  and 
PoUui,  who  were  ■pcciall]'  venerated  in  Tuuulum,  the  chief 
dty  of  the  Latins  (it  being  a  Roman  uaage  la  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  god)  of  the  enemy),  who  appeared  during  tbe  batlle,  and 
btoughl  tbe  news  of  the  victory  10  Rome,  wntecing  Ibeir  horKi 
at  the  tpriog  of  Jutunia,  dose  to  which  their  lemple  in  the 
Foroin  wM  enaed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tbit  tbe  lake 
actaaDy  entted.  Oi  the  van'oui  identification!  piDpoied,tbe 
best  i>  that  ot  Nibby,  who  findi  it  in  >  now  diy  cratci  lake 
(Plnluo  Scno),  dnined  by  an  cmuionniK,  tbe  date  ol  which 
il  geceRaio,  lome  1  nu  N.  o(  FiucatL  Along  the  Kiutb  bank 
of  ihe  lake,  al  wme  30  01  40  ft.  above  tbe  present  bottom,  tan 
■be  iquedncls  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novus.  Most  of 
the  other  sites  proposed  are  not,  u  Regillus  ahould  be,  within 
(be  limits  of  the  territory  o(  Tuiculum. 

Sre  T.  Adibv  in  RmdUmOi  dri  Laai  (iSoS),  103  ma.,  utdCleuiaJ 
B .=—  (T.  As.) 
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such 

e  gradually  reduced 
iFginKTit  came  to  be  definitely  a  colonel 
Biiiiih  infantry  tbe  term  has  1 
arepme 


rol 

'la  theoretically  abnsd  al 


:(ical  significance,  as  (he 


imes,  while  the  reKrve  or  (erri- 
I  diffetent  code  (0  thai  governing 
the  tegulu  batlaliona.  Tbe  whole  corps  of  Royal  Artillery 
B  calkd  "  the  Royal  Regiment  ol  Artillery."  In  the  cavalry 
iiejiraent  is  tactically  as  well  as  administratively  a  unit  of  four 
IquvlroRB.  On  thecontinenC  of  Europe  the  regiment  of  infantry 
ii  ilwiys  together  under  the  1 


or  four  batlalioni  under  majors  or  lieuti 


ni -colon 


BEQIIU,  the  capilal  city  ol  Ihe  province  of  Saskatchewan, 
Cinada.  liiuied  at  104°  36'  W.  and  50*  1/  N.,  and  3:7  m.  W. 
ol  Ainaipec.  Pop.  (iQo;)  9804.  After  the  Canadian  Pacific 
nilny  was  competed  in  iSSj,  Ihe  necessity  for  a  place  of 
ttnersment  on  (he  railway  line  pressed  ilself  upon  (he  Dominion 
—  ■    North-Wesl    Territories    were    but   little 


al  position  on  the  praines  was  necessary, 
inted  police  might  be  stationed  and  where  ihe 
an  banda  nightbceaaily  reached.  Theminiiler 
St  OlUwa,  altowirdi  Covemor  Dewdney,  chose 


g  plain,  and  tl 


with  a  allow  of  a 


h-West 


undl  n 


11  It.     On  th^ 


iQoj  the  choice 
the  firat  legislature  of  the  province.  Prince 
Albert,  Moose  Jaw  and  Saskatoon  all  advanced  claims,  but 
Regina  was  dedded  OB  at  the  cajntaL  It  probably  doubled 
in  population  between  1905  and  1907.  It*  puUIc  buildings, 
churches  Mnd  residences  are  worthy  of  a  place  of  greater  pre^ 
tensions.  It  is  the  centre  for  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and 
for  lepslalion,  education,  law  and  other  public  benefits.  It 
remalos  the  headquarters  of  the  mounted  police  for  the  western 
province*,  and  near  it  is  an  Jndiui  Industrial  school  af  some 

or  RifUHO  Of  PBtlH,  medieval  chronicler,  wai 
pp  near  Spires,  and  was  educated  in  tbe  monastery 
lere  he  became  *  monk,  and  in  S«),  just  after  the 
id  been  sacked  by  (he  Danes,  he  was  chosen  abbot. 
!ver,  he  was  deprived  of  Ibis  position  and  he  went 
:re  he  was  ai>pinnted  abbot  of  St  Martin's,  a  house 
inncd.  He  died  in  ^  1 5,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
in  at  Trier,  his  tomb  Iwing  discovered  therein  isSi. 

ifX)).  which  dcali  wiih  the  hiuory  of  the  world  Inini 

anient  oT  the  Chriarian  en  to  906,  nipcciaily  the 
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ii  (Bredau,  1901)1 
euUni,  Band  I. 


looi)j  and  W.  WatteJ 
(1904). 


REQIOMOHTAIIUI  .(1436-1476I,  German  astronomer,  wu 
ffn  at  Kilnigsberg  ia  FranCDnia  on  the  6th  of  June  Mjfi-  The 
o  of  a  miller,  hit  name  originally  was  Johann  MUUer,  but  he 
called  himself,  from  bis  birthplace.  Job,  de  Montcregio.  an 
ippellation  which  becamegraduallynlodihed  into  Regi 


Puibach  (14: 


-■46O,  a 


pupil  u 
1  they  jointly  un 
uary  by  the  em 


;  of  Ceoi 


:46a  Regiomontanus  accompanied  Cardinal 


lofai 


:o  Italy 


Lpidly  mastered  Gret 


lectured  o 

completed  at  Venice  in  1463  Putbach'a  Epilome  in  CI.  Flelemaei 
natnam  umpcsilimtm  (printed  at  Venice  in  1496).  and  his  own 
Dt  Trianfiii  (Nuremberg,  IS33),  the  earliest  work  treating 
of  trigonometry  as  a  substantive  science.  A  quarrel  with 
George  of  Trebiiond,  the  blunders  in  whose  translation  of  the 
»1  he  had  pointed  out,  obliged  bim  to  quit  Rome  pre- 
ety  in  1468.  He  repaired  to  Vienna,  and  was  thence 
ined  to  Buda  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  for 
the  purpose  «<  collating  Greek  manuscripts  at  •  handiome 
salar)'.  He  also  finished  his  Tebalai  Di'tclionuni  (Nuremberg, 
'.essentially  an  astrological  work,  but  containing  a  valuable 
of  taoteoti.     An  outbreak  of  war,  meanwhile,  divertedi 
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lite  king'i  sltcnlion  fTom  teindng,  uJ  Id  I4Ti  RcgbmoDtuiu 
■etlled  at  Nuiembcrg.  Bernbird  Wilthci,  i  rich  piUidin, 
bKime  hiE  pupil  and  puna;  ud  they  together  equipped  the 
fini  Eucopcu  obKrvAlory.  foi  which  Regiomonluiiu  himiell 
<»iutiucted  inilnimenti  oi  mn  imprnved  type  (described  in  hii 
poaUiumoui  Seripla,  Nuiemberi,  IS44),  Hi>  Oblervitioni  of 
the  greit  cornel  o(  juuuy  1673  nipcjieil  the  buii  of  modern 
cometuy  lUroDomy.  At  ■  printing-prcu  cttibliihed  in 
Walthu's  hoiuc  by  RepomoBUDUi,  Puib4ch'>  Tkctricai 
flamlanm  lunae  wu  publiahed  in  1471  or  1473;  k  Kriei  of 
populu  olendin  iuued  from  it,  ud  in  1474  a  volume  cf 
Efkamrida  calculated  by  Regiomontinua  for  thirty-two 
yean  (1474-1506),  in  which  the  method  of  "lunar  diUancta," 
for  determining  the  longitude  at  lea,  wa>  recommended  and 
eiplaioed.  In  1471  Regiomontanui  was  aununoned  (0  Rome 
by  Pope  Siilua  IV.  to  aid  in  the  reform  of  the  calendar;  and 
there  be  died,  most  likely  of  the  plague,  on  the6lh  of  July  1476. 

16S4)i    i  ■  ■■- 
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Se.   S7>:   1-   ^-   MontDcla.  Kin.   del   aalU. 

, — ,   ~  „.,   w.   F.  Ajielt,   DIt  ttlfarmatum   iir  SUrTiku-ril, 

p.  34;  M.  Cantor,  VerUnnim  »brr  Giukicliu  icr  Ualh.,  U.  lu- 
3bi;  M.  Curtn,  Urkimitn  mrCisth.  to  Italk  .  l  187  (i»oi);  an-. 
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record  of  facta,  proceedlngi,  acts,  events, 
naipei,  lie,  entered  regulatly  for  reference  in  a  volume  kept  for 
(hat  purpoae,  also  the  volume  in  which  the  entries  are  made. 
The  Fr.  rifulrc  ia  taken  from  the  Med.  Lst.  tctulrum  for  ripitum. 
Late  Lat.  ntala.  things  recorded,  hence  list,  cataLigue,  from 
rcfCTcre,  (0  cany  or  bear  back,  to  Iranscribe,  ecler  on  a  roll 
For  the  keeping  of  public  registers  dealing  with  various  subjecu 
see  Recistrition  and  the  articles  there  referred  to,  and  for  Ihi 
records  of  baptisms,  mairiagcs  and  burials  made  by  a  parish 
clergyman,  see  section  Pariih  Ritisltrs  below.  The  keeper 
ft  register  was,  until  the  beginning  of  the  ipth  century,  usually 
known  as  a  "  register,"  but  thai  title  has  in  Great  Britain  now 
been  superseded  by  "  registrar  ";  it  still  survives  in  the  Lord 
Clerk  Register,  ao  officer  of  stale  in  Scotland,  nominally  th 
oSdal  keeper  of  the  Daiiooal  records,  whose  duties  ate  pei 
formed  by  the  Deputy  Qerk  Register.  In  the  United  Slali 
the  title  i>  ilill  "  register."  The  term  "  register  "  has  also  been 
applied  to  mechanical  conltivasces  (or  the  automat 
or  recording  of  £guio,  tic.  (kc  C*bh  Recistei),  E 
organ,  to  the  compass  of  a  voice  or  musical  instrument,  aikd  also 
Co  an  apparatus  for  regulating  the  in-  and  outflow  of  air,  hr 

a[qilicaIion  of  the  term  are  apparently  due  to  a  confusloa  b 
etymology,  with  Lat.  nfere,  to  rule,  emulate. 

Fausb  RicistEU  were  insiiiuted  in  En^and  b] 
of  Thomas  Cromwell,  as  vicegerent  to  Henry  Vin., 
hedd  undre  Christ  of  the  Chutdi  al  Englande,"  in 
i5jS.  The  idea  appean  to  have  been  of  Spanish  or. 
Cardinal  Ximenet  hiving  instituted,  as  archhishop  of  Toledt 
registen  of  baptisms  in  1497.  They  included,  usder  Ih 
above  order,  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials,  which  wen  t 
be  recorded  weekly.  In  IS97  it  was  ordered  by  the  Convoation 
of  Canterbury  that  parchment  hooka  ahould  be  provided  foi 
the  registen  and  that  transcripts  should  be  made  on  parch« 
ment  of  existing  registers  on  paper,  and  this  order  was  repeatnl 
in  the  7Dth  canon  ol  1603.  The  transcripts  then  made  tiow 
usually  represent  ibe  earliest  register!.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided al  both  these  date*  thai  ui  animal  tranaciipt  ol  Ihe 


!T  ihcnild  be  sent  to  Ihe  bishop  (or  praervailon  ui  (be 
diocesan  registry,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  '*  bishop's  tran- 
■  I."  The  "  Directory  (or  the  poblique  wotihip  ol  God." 
passed  by  parliament  in  i645i  provided  (or  the  da<eo(bilth 
'  dng  also  registered,  and  in  August  lEjj,  an  Act  of  "  Bare-  - 
Dnca*  Parliament "  made  a  greater  change,  substituting 
vil  "  parish  registers "  [lie)  (or  Ihe  clergy,  and  ordering 
lem  to  record  births,  barms,  marriages  and  burials.  Tbe 
renter  "  was  also  to  publish  the  banns  and  a  justice  (a  per- 
fortn  the  marriage.  The  register  books  were  wdl  kept  under 
this  dvil  lyium,  bu(  at  the  Rtstoialion  the  old  system  wa3 
resunied. 

A  (ax  upon  births,  marriages  and  burials  imposed  in  1694 
led  to  the  clergy  being  ordered  (o  regislel  all  births,  apart 
from  baptism*,  but  the  act  soon  expired  and  births  were  not 
again  registered  till  iSjt.  Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act 
(1754),  by  lU  rigid  provisions,  increased  (he  regislralian  of 
marriages  by  the  parochial  clergy  and  prescribed  a  (onn  of 
entry.    In  1S19  parish  tegbters  became  the  subject  of  pariia- 


I  Act  provided  for  their  safer  cuslody, 

transcripts,  and  for  uoitormity  of  lystem,      i  a 

regulate  the  regiilera  till  their  supenessit 

puTposea,  In  1837,  by  civil  registrallon  under  (fa 


efficii 


pracdcal 


blueb 


I  published  In  1833,  bu 


than  Cromwell's  order,  (he  oldest  being  that  ol  Tipton,  Staffs, 

iSJQ'  The  entries  were  originally  nude  in  Lalhi,  but  (bit 
usage  died  out  early  In  the  171I1  century:  decay  and  the 
crabbed  handwriting  of  (he  time  render  the  eariier  registen 
extiemely  difficuk  to  read.  There  is  general  agreement  0* 
to  the  shocking  iicglec(  of  (hese  valuable  records  in  the  past, 
and  (be  losa  of  voluoiei  appeaia  to  have  continued  even  through 
the  igth  ceniuty.  Their  custody  is  legally  vested  in  the 
parochial  clergy  and  their  wardens,  but  several  proposals  have 


g  tlien 


d  by  the  act  of  1S36, 


00  funds  provided  for  thdr  xustody.     The  report  on  Public 

and,  in  spite  of  their  importance  as  checking,  and  even  some- 
limes  supplementing  deficient  parish  registers,  they  remained 
"  unarranged,  unindeied  and  unconsultable."  Of  recent 
yean,  however,  some  imprDvemeal  ba*  been  made.  It  has 
also  been  discovered  that  transcript*  from  "  peculiar* "  exist 
In  other  than  episcopal  regisdies. 

Ou(side  (he  patocbial  registen,  which  alone  were  official 
in  character,  (here  were,  till  1754,  irregular  marriage  registen, 
of  which  (hose  of  the  Fleet  prison  are  the  most  famous,  and 
also  registers  of  private  chapels  in  London-  Those  of  the 
Fleet  and  ol  Mayfalr  chapel  were  depoailed  with  the  registrar- 
general,  but  not  au(hen(icatcd.  Tlie  registers  of  dissenting 
chapels  remained  unoffidal  till  an  act  of  i&io  validated  a 
number  which  bad  been  authenticated,  and  was  extended  to* 
many  other*  in  1B5S.  Useful  informaiioa  oa  Ihese  registers, 
now  mostly  deported  with  the  registrar-general,  will  be  found 
in  Sims'  Mamwi,  which  also  deals  with  those  of  private  chapels, 
of  Pwgli*^*  settlements  abroad  preserved  In  London,  and  with 
TTwjHA  Roman  CathcJic  registers.  Tliese  Last,  however,  begin 
only  under  George  JL  and  are  restricted  10  certain  London 

The  printing  of  parish  registen  bsi  o(  late  made  much 
progreaa,  but  the  field  is  so  vast  that  Ihe  nt<  is  lelarivtly 
slow.  There  is  a  Parish  Register  Sodety.  and  a  section  erf 
the  Hariuao  Sndely  engaged  on  the  same  work,  as  ircil  as 
■onu    county    tftri^^ifi    and    also    one    for    Dublin.      But 
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to  Doiiy  hsvc  been  iMued  privately  or  by  indlvidiuls  U»t 
nftrcDce  tbould  be  mide  to  Ihe  liiu  in  Mu&tulL^i  GtntaLi[UI'i 
Cn^  (iKoi)  ud  Dr  Coi'i  Pariii  Rtpiltn  (1910),  ind  even 
this  lut  13  oat  perfect.  Tlie  Huguenot  Society  lua  piinted 
«evenl  registoi  ol  tbe  Proteatut  Refugeea,  uid  Mr  Moeos 
tint  of  the  London  Dutch  church.  There  ue  alio  levcnl 
re^ittera  of  nuniiges  alone  now  in  print,  inch  m  tliU  of  St 
Duastan't,  St<?>ney,  in  j  volt  Colonel  Chester"!  eilenvve 
MS.  oiUectioa  of  eitntcu  frara  parish  legiilen  ii  sow  in  tlie 
041e(E  o(  Amu,  Loodoa,  uid  the  puiihs  ue  indeicd  in 
Dr  Musball'a  book.  MS.  olncu  in  the  Briliih  Moieum  are 
dealt  with  in  Sua!  Ifamd. 

Id  ScDtluid  Rsiiten  at  baptimi  ud  mBTtiagEi  wen  Initl- 
tuted  by  the  tlcrgy  in  ijji,  aod  buriili  were  added byordec 
of  the  Ptivy  Council  in  1616;  but  thoe  were  very  imperfectly 
kept,  eipcdally  in  rural  puiibea.  Yet  it  wai  not  till  1854 
thai  civil  legotnition  wai  intn>duccd.  by  act  o(  parliament, 
in  tbdr  uead.  Some  900  parish  legislen,  beginning  about 
■  S6j,  have  been  depisiied  io  the  Regiiter  IIouic,  Edinburgh, 
undec  act!  <A  parliament  which  apply  to  all  thoK  prior  to  iSig, 
Mr  Hallca  ha*  printed  the  rtiMtec  of  baptiimi  ol  Mutliill 
EpiKopal  Cburcb. 

In  Ireland,  pariifa  tegisten  were  confined  to  the  now  dia- 
etiabliibed  church,  which  wai  tbat  of  a  imall  minority,  and 
were,  u  in  Scotland,  badly  kept.  Although  great  inconvenience 
'   '      "''  ~     I,  dvil  regiatration  of  marriagea. 


1   1844.  w 


only  . 


it  till  1S64  that  ui 
duced,  great  ttiEculty  under  the  CNd  Age  Pension*  Act  beii 
DOW  the  letult.  No  pioviiion  wai  made,  as  in  Scotland,  i 
mini  cuttody  oi  Ibe  r^len,   which,   both   Anglican  ai 


'  Catholic  Church  t: 


Catholic  re^en  in  Ireland  only  began,  apparently,  I 
kept  in  the  iqtb  (enluty. 

In  Fiance  registera,  but  only  of  bapliim,  were  fint  Initl 
in  luo.    The  Coundl  ti  Trent,  hawev< 
of  baptiam*  and  of  marriage*  a  law  of  1 
1 563.  and  Loiua  XIV.  impaled  ■  tax  on  1 


...:''.;    I1E70,   iSSl,    IBS7J;   Manhafl,   (. 
t    M.  BurVx,  Ktyla  lit  Aniinil  P,n' 


1  all  lyBlem*  ol  Uw  the  regiitnition 
of  certain  kgtl  fact*  ba*  been  regarded  a*  necessary,  chiefly 
fee  the  purpiMc  <i  eniuHng  publicity  and  limplifylog  evidence. 
Resiiten,  when  made  in  performance  of  a  public  duly,  are  ai 
a  genenl  rule  admlioible  in  evidence  merely  on  the  production 
'    at  the  propo  custody  of  the  register*  themselvc*  or  (in  tnoat 


«)  oCe 


d  co|»es.     The  ei 


For  obvimi*  reaaooi,  judicial  decision*  are  regiitertd  io  all 
cvunirie*  alike.  In  other  matters  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  except  perhaps  that  on -the  whole  regiitTntion  i*  not  a* 
fully  enforced  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  Stale* 
as  in  eoDiioental  atatci.  Tlie  raqst  important  use*  of  registra- 
tion ocmr  In  the  esse  of  judicial  proceedings,  land.  *hip*,  hills 
of  sak,  birth*,  muriagei  and  deilhi,  companie*,  friendly  and 
other  iMietie*,  new^wpera,  copyright*,  patent*,  design*,  iiade 
mark*  and  professon*  and  occupatiouL  In  England  FegistTars 
are  attached  to  tbe  privy  counal,  the  Supreme  Court  atid  the 
comity  CDOita.  In  tbe  king"*  bench  division  (except  in  its 
banktiqitcy  jurisdiction)  the  duty  of  regiitim  is  performed  by 
Ibe  mBster^  B«de*  exercising  limited  judidat  authority, 
r^islmn  are  reiponsjble  for  the  drawing  up  and  recording  of 
varigaa  Magia  of  the  proceedlDgi  from  the  petition,  writ  or 
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re  filed  affidavit*, 
.    The 


Ls  that  It 


depositions,  plead 

filed  are  filed  without  alteration,  while  only  an  epilome 
ujunUy  registered.  The  Judicature  Act  1^73  created  district 
registries  in  the  chief  towna,  the  district  registrar  having  an 
authority  dmilar  to  that  of  a  re^rar  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  admiralty  division  case*  of  account  an  usually  referred 
to  tbe  registrar  and  rnercbant*.  The  rtipstratlon  in  the  cKitra! 
office  of  the  lupreme  court  of  judgments  afiecting  lands,  writs 
■      ces  and  liter  ptndcnia  in  "    '     ' 


c  re^tratiou  in  5 


itland  of  abbreviata  of  adjudicaiJons 
ana  ot  mnioiiions,  are  governed  by  special  legisUiion.  All 
these  are  among  the  incumbrance*  Cor  which  search  i*  made  on 
investigating  a  title.  Deduoni  of  criminal  couns  ate  said  to 
be  recorded,  not  Rgistercd,  except  in  the  case  of  courts  of 
summary  jurisdiction,  in  which,  by  Ibe  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Act  iB7fl,  a  register  of  convictions  is  kept.  Probates  of  will* 
and  letten  ol  administration,  which  ate  really  judicial  decisions, 
are  registered  in  the  principal  or  district  legistiies  of  the  probate 
division.  la  Scotland  regisiratlon  is  used  for  giving  a  summary 
remedy  on  obligation*  without  action  by  mean*  of  the  fiction  of 
a  judicial  decision  havuig  been  given  establishing  the  obligation. 

See  also  the  sepsraie  articles  Lano  Recistxation  ; 
Secffino^  Bill  or  Salej  CovfANiEs;  Fuendlv  Societie*; 
BuiLDiNO  Societies:  Puss  Law«i  CorviicBr;  TijUie 
Maais;  Patehti,  tic. 

Rttblralien  «/  KoIffJ.— Prior  to  1831  the  right  of  parlia- 
meotary  elector*  In  En^and  wa*  determined  at  the  moment 
of  the  tender  of  the  vote  at  the  election,  or.  in  the  event  ot  a 
petition  against  the  return,  by  a  scrutiny,  a  committee  ot  the 
House  of  Commons  striking  off  those  whose  qualification  was 
held  to  be  Insufficient,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  adding  those 
who,  having  tendered  their  votes  at  the  poll,  with  a  good  title 
to  do  so,  were  rejected  at  the  time.  A  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  Reform  Act  of  that  year  was  the  intnxluclion  of  a  new 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  tights  of  elector*  by  mean*  of  an 
entirely  new  system  of  published  lists,  subject  to  claims  aod 
objection*,  and  after  due  inquiry  and  revision  forming  a  register 
of  voters.  Registration  wa*  not  altogether  unknown  in  Great 
Britain  In  connexion  with  tlie  parliamentary  franchise  before 
the  Reform  Act*  of  1833.  Thus  in  the  Scottish  counties  the 
right  to  vote  depended  on  the  voter's  name  being  upon  tbe 
roll  ol  freeholders  established  by  an  act  ot  Charles  II..  a 
^mHar  register  existed  in  Ireland  of  freeholder*  whose  tree- 
tiolds  were  under  £»  annual  value;  aid  in  the  univeisilies 
of  Oifoid  and  Cambridge  the  rolls  of  members  of  Convocalion 
and  of  the  Senate  were,  as  they  still  are,  the  registers  of  par- 

tbe  rigbt  of  a  voter  had  10  bt  determined  by  the  returning 
officer  upon  the  evidence  produced  before  him  when  the  vote 
was  tendered  at  a  poll.  This  necessarily  took  lime,  and  the 
result  was  Ihal  a  contested  election  in  a  large  constituency 
might  last  tor  week*.  The  celebrated  Westminster  election  ol 
17S4,  In  which  the  poll  began  on  the  ist  ot  April  and  ended  on 
the  i>lh  of  May,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustration.  More, 
over,  Ibe  decision  of  the  returning  officer  wa*  not  conclusive, 
the  title  of  every  one  who  claimed  to  vote  wa*  liable  to  be 
reconsidered  00  an  election  petition,  or,  In  the  case  of  a  rejected 
vote,  in  an  actioii  tor  damage*  by  the  voter  against  the  reluming 
officer. 

The  inconvenience  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  have  been 
greatly  aggravated  had  the  old  practice  continued  after  the 
enlargement  of  the  franchise  in  iSji.  The  establishment  of  a 
genera]  system  of  registration  wa*  therefore  a  necessary  and 
important  part  of  the  reform  Iben  effected.  It  bas  enabled  nn 
election  in  tbe  most  populous  coDStiluency  to  bo  completed  in 
a  nn^  day.    It  ha*  also  been  imUumental  in  tbe  extinction 

'  The  antiquity  of  registration  of  this  Irind  is  proved  by  Ibe  a«  of 
the  Ftti^Onm  BraiMm,  or  rqliler  ot  writ*,  called  by  Lord  Coke  ■ 
man  ancient  book  of  the  Commoa  Uw  "  (Coke  upon  UulcMa. 
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of  the  "  occasional  voter,"  who  formerly  gave  so  much  trouble 
to  returning  officers  and  electiou  committees — the'  person, 
namely,  who  acquired  a  qualifying  tenement  with  the  view  of 
using  it  for  a  particular  election  and  then  disposing  of  it.  The 
period  of  qualification  now  required  in  all  cases,  being  fixed 
with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  register,  is  neces- 
sarily so  long  anterior  to  any  election  which  it  could  effect, 
that  the  purpose  or  intention  of  the  voter  in  acquiring  the 
qualifying  tenement  has  ceased  to  be  material,  and  is  not  inves- 
tigated. 

England. — The  reform  of  parliamentary  representation  in  183  a 
was  followed  in  1835  by  that  of  the  constitution  of  municipal 
corporations,  which  included  the  creation  of  a  uniform  quali- 
fication (now  known  as  the  old  buigess  qualification)  for 
the  municipal  franchise.  In  x888  the  municipal  franchise 
was  enlarged,  and  was  at  the  same  time  extended  to  the  whole 
country  for  the  formation  of  constituencies  to  elect  county 
councils;  and  in  1894  parochial  electors  were  called  into 
existence  for  the  election  of  parish  councils  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Inasmuch  as  provision  was  made  for  the  registering  of 
persons  entitled  to  votes  for  the  above  purposes,  there  are  now 
three  registers  of  voters,  namely,  the  parliamentary  register, 
the  local  government  register  (i.e.  in  boroughs  nuider  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Acts,  the  burgess  rolls,  and  elsewhere 
the  county  registers)  and  the  register  of  parochial  electors. 
Under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  1835  the  registration 
of  burgesses,  though  on  smiilar  Unes  to  that  of  parliamentary 
voters,  was  entirely  separate  from  it.  Since,  however,  the 
qualification  for  the  municipal  franchise  covered  to  a  great 
extent  the  same  ground  as  that  for  the  parliamentary  franchise 
in  boroughs  which  sent  members  to  parliament,  a  considerable 
number  of  voters  in  such  boroughs  were  entitled  in  respect  of 
the  same  tenement  to  be  upon  both  parliamentary  register 
and  burgess  roll.  The  waste  of  labour  involved  in  settling 
their  nghts  twice  over  was  put  an  end  to  in  1878,  when  the 
system  of  parliamentary  registration  was  extended  to  the 
boroughs  in  question  for  mumcipal  purposes,  and  the  lists  were 
directed  to  be  made  out  in  such  a  shape  that  the  portion  common 
to  the  two  registers  could  be  detached  and  combined  with 
the  portion  peculiar  to  each,  so  as  to  form  the  parliamentary 
register  and  the  burgess  roll  respectively.  This  system  of 
registration  was  extended  to  the  non-parliamentary  boroughs 
and  to  the  whole  country  in  1888,  the  separate  municipal 
registration  being  completely  abolished. 

The  procedure  of  parliamentary  registration  is  to  be  found  in 
its  mam  lines  in  the  Parliamentary  Registration  Act  1843.  which 
superseded  that  provided  by  the  Reform  Act  of  18^2, 
and  has  itself  been  considerably  amended  by  later  legis- 
lation. The  acts  applying  and  adaptingche  system  to  local 
Sovemment  and  parochial  registration  are  the  Parliamentary  and 
luntcipal  Registration  Act  1878,  the  County  Electore  Act  1888. 
and  the  Local  Government  Act  1894.  Re^^istration  is  carried  out 
by  local  machinery,  the  common-law  pansh  being  taken  as  the 
registration  unit;  and  the  work  of  preparing  and  publishing  the 
lists,  which  when  revised  are  to  form  the  register,  is  committed  to 
the  overseers.  The  selection  of  these  officers  was  no  doubt  due  to 
their  position  as  the  rating  authoritv,  and  to  their  consequent 
opportunities  for  knowing  the  ownership  and  occupation  of  tene- 
ments within  their  parish.  They  do  not  always  perform  the  duties 
themselves,  other  persons  being  empowered  to  act  for  them  in 
many  parishes  by  general  or  local  acts  of  parliament;  but  in  all 
or  almost  all  cases  they  are  entitled  to  act  personallv  if  they  think 
fit.  they  sign  the  lists,  and  the  proceedings  are  conducted  m  their 
name. 

In  order  to  render  intelligible  the  followmg  summary  of  the 
procedure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  voters  to  be  regis- 
tered into  classes  based  on  the  nature  of  their  qualification,  since 
the  practice  differs  in  regard  to  each  class.  The  classes  are  as 
follows:  (l)  Owners,  including  the  old  forty-shilling  freeholders, 
and  the  copyholders,  long  leaseholders  and  others  entitled  under 
the  Reform  Act  of  1833  to  vote  at  parliamentary  elections  for 
counties;  (2)  occupiers,  including  those  entitled  to  (a)  the  £10 
occupation  qualification,  (6)  the  household  Qualification  and  (r)  the 
old  burgess  qualification:  (3)  lodgers,  subdivided  into  (a)  old, 
i.e.  those  on  the  previous  register  for  the  same  lodgings,  and  (b)  new; 
(4)  those  entitled  to  reserved  rights,  i.e.  in  addition  to  those  (if 
any  still  remain)  who  were  entitled  to  votes  before  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832  in  respect  of  qualifications  abolished  by  that  act.  (a)  free- 


hold and  bar|a«  tenants  in  Bristol,  Exeter.  Norwich,  and  Notctng* 
ham.  and  it)  uverymen  of  the  City  of  London  and  freemen  of 
certain  old  cities  and  boroughs,  whose  right  to  the  pariiamentary 
franchise  was  permanently  retained  by  the  same  act.  In  regard 
to  these  classes  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  scheme  is  that 
owners  must  make  a  claim  in  the  first  instance  before  they  can 
get  their  names  upon  the  register,  but  that,  once  entered  on  the 
register,  the  names  will  be  retained  from  year  to  year  until  removed 
by  the  revising  barrister;  that  the  lists  of  occupiers  and  of  freehold 
and  burgage  tenants  are  made  out  afresh  every  year  by  the  over- 
seers from  their  own  information  and  inquiries,  without  any  act 
being  required  on  the  part  of  the  voters,  who  need  only  make  claims 
in  case  their  names  are  omitted;  that  lodgers  must  make  claims 
every  year;  and  that  liverymen  and  freemen  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  occupiers,  except  that  the  lists  of  liverymen  are  made  out 
by  the  clerks  of  the  several  companies,  and  those  of  freemen  by  the 
town  clerks,  the  overseers  having  nothing  to  do  with  these  voters, 
whose  qualifications  are  pemnal  and  not  locally  connected  with 
any  parish. 

The  overHers  and  other  officers  concerned  are  required  to  perform 
their  duties  in  connexion  with  registration  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  and  precepts,  and  to  use  the  notices  and  forms  pre- 
scribed by  Order  in  Council  from  time  to  time.  The  Registration 
Order,  1895,  directs  the  derk  of  every  county  council,  on  or  within 
seven  days  before  the  i^th  of  April  in  every  year,  to  send  to  the 
overseers  of  each  parish  tn  his  county  a  precept  with  regard  to  the 
registration  of  ownership  electors,  and  to  every  parish  not  within 
a  parliamentary  or  municipal  borough  a  |>recept  with  regard  to 
the  registration  of  occupation  electore  (which  expression  for  this 
purpose  includes  lodgers  as  well  as  oocupien  proper).  The  town 
clerk  of  every  borough,  municipal  or  pariiamentary,  is  to  send  to 
the  overseers  of  every  parish  in  his  borough  a  precept  with  regard 
to  the  registration  01  occupation  electors.  These  precepts  are  set 
out  in  the  Registration  Order,  and  those  issued  by  the  town 
clerks  differ  accordins  as  the  borough  is  parliamentary  only,  or 
municipal  only,  or  both  parliamentary  and  municipal:  in  the  cases 
of  Bristol,  Exeter,  Norwich  and  Nottingham  they  contain  direc- 
tions as  to  freehold  and  burgage  tenants.  The  duties  of  the  over- 
seers in  regard  to  registration  are  set  out  in  detail  in  the  precepts. 
Along  with  the  precepts  are  forwarded  forms  of  the  various  lists  and 
notices  reouired  to  be  used,  and  with  the  ownership  precept  a  certain 
number  of  copies  of  that  portion  of  the  parliamentary  register  of 
the  county  at  the  time  in  force  which  contains  the  ownership  voters 
for  the  parish,  the  register  being  so  orinted  that  the  portion  relating 
to  each  parish  can  be  detachra.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers 
to  publish  on  the  30th  of  June,  in  manner  hereinafter  described,  the 
portion  of  the  register  so  received,  together  with  a  notice  to  owners 
not  already  registered  to  send  in  claims  by  the  20th  of  July.  Mean- 
while the  overseen  are  making  the  inquiries  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  the  occupier  list.  For  this  purpose  they  may  require 
returns  to  be  furnished  by  owners  of  houses  let  out  in  separate 
tenements,  and  by  employers  who  have  servants  entitled  to  the 
service  franchise.  The  registrars  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages 
are  reouired  to  furmsh  the  overseen  with  returns  of  deaths,  as 
must  the  assessed  tax  collectore  with  retunu  of  defaulten;  the 
relieving  officen  are  to  give  information  as  to  recipients  of  parochial 
relief.  On  or  before  the  31st  of  July  the  overseen  are  to  make 
out  and  sign  the  lists  of  voters.  These  are  the  following:  the 
list  of  ownerehip  electore,  consisting  of  the  portion  of  the  register 
previously  published  with  a  supplemental  list  of  those  who  have 
sent  in  claims  by  the  30th  of  July:  the  occupier  list;  and  the  old 
lodger  list,  the  last  being  formed  from  claims  sent  in  by  the  2Sth  of 
July.  The  overseen  do  not  select  the  lumes  in  the  nret  and  last 
of  these  lists;  they  take  them  as  supplied  in  the  register  and  claims. 
It  is,  however,  their  duty  to  write  dead  "  or  "  obiected  "  in  the 
margin  against  the  names  of  persons  whom  they  nave  reason  to 
believe  to  be  dead  or  not  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  the  qualifica- 
tion described.  The  ownership  and  old  lodger  lists  will  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  if  the  register  contains  names  of  ownere  entitled 
to  a  parocnial  vote  only,  or  if  claims  by  ownere  or  old  lodgen  havK 
been  made  limited  to  that  franchise.  The  occupier  list  contains 
the  names  of  persons  whom  the  overseen  believe  to  be  qualified, 
and  no  othere,  and  therefore  will  be  free  from  marginal  objections. 
Except  in  the  administrative  county  of  London,  it  b  made  out  in 
three  divisions— division  I  giving  the  names  of  occupiera  of  pro- 
perty qualifying  for  both  parliamentary  and  local  government 
votes,  divisions  2  and  3  those  of  occupien  of  property  qualifying 
only  for  parliamentary  and  only  for  local  government  votes  respec- 
tively. It  happens  so  frequently  that  a  tenement,  if  not  of  suffiacnt 
value  to  qualiiy  for  the  £10  occupation  franchise  (pariiamentary 
and  local  government),  qualifies  both  for  the  housenold  franchise 
(parliamentary)  and  for  the  old  burgess  franchise  (local  govern- 
ment), that  division  i  would  in  most  cases  be  the  whole  list,  out  for 
two  circumstances.  The  service  franchise  is  a  special  modification 
of  the  household  franchise  only;  and  the  service  occupants,  being 
therefore  restricted  to  the  parliamentary  vote,  form  the  bulk  01 
division  2:  while  peere  and  women,  being  excluded  from  the 
parliamentary  vote,  are  consequently  relegated  to  division  3.  In 
the  administrative  county  of  London  the  local  government  register, 
being  coextensive  with  the  register  of  parocbul  electors,  includes 
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the  wliele  of  the  parliamentary  reeister.  The  occupier  lists  are 
consequently  there  made  out  in  two  divisions  only,  the  names  which 
would  elsewhere  appear  in  division  2  being  placed  in  division  i. 
The  lists  of  freehold  and  buiigage  tenants  in  Bristol,  Exeter,  Norwich 
and  Nottingham  are  to  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the  same  date. 
The  ovexceers  have  also  to  make  out  and  sign  a  list  of  persons 
qualified  as  occupicrB  to  be  elected  aldermen  or  councillors,  but  as 
Don-residents  disqualified  from  being  on  the  local  government 
register.  By  the  same  date  also  the  clerks  of  the  livery  companies 
are  to  make  out,  sagn  and  deliver  to  the  secondary  (who  performs 
in  the  Gty  of  LondDO  the  lustration  duties  which  elsewnere  fall 
on  the  town  clerk)  the  lists  of  liverymen  entitled  as  such  to  the 
parfiamentary  vote;  and  the  town  clerks  are  to  make  out  and  sign 
the  lists  of  freemen  so  entitled  in  towns  where  this  franchise  exists. 

On  the  lat  of  August  all  the  above  lists  are  to  be  published,  the 
Every  lists  bv  the  secondary,  lists  of  freemen  by  the  town  clerks 
and  the  rest  by  the  overseers.  In  addition  the  overseers  may  have 
to  publish  a  list  of  persons  disqualified  by  having  been  found  guilty 
of  corrupt  or  illegal  practices;  thb  list  they  will  receive,  when  it 
eidsts,  from  the  clerk  of  the  county  council  or  town  clerk  with  the 
precept.  Publication  of  lists  and  notices  by  overseers  is  made  by 
affixing  copies  on  the  doors  of  the  church  and  other  places  of  worship 
of  the  parish  (or,  if  there  be  none,  in  some  public  or  conspicuous 
situation  in  the  parish),  and  also,  with  the  exception  to  be  men- 
tioned, in  the  case  of  a  parish  wholly  or  partly  within  a  municipal 
boroogfa  or  urban  district,  in  or  near  eveiry  public  or  municipal  or 
paixKhial  office  and  every  post  and  telegraph  office  m  the  oarish. 
The  exception  is  that  lists  and  notices  relating  to  ownership  electors 
need  not  be  pubUshed  at  the  offices  mentioned  when  the  parish  is 
within  a  partiamentary  borough.  Publication  bv  the  secondary  is 
made  by  affixing  copies  outside  the  Guildhall  ana  Royal  Exchange; 
publication  by  town  clerks  is  made  by  affixing  copies  outside  their 
town  IbH,  or,  where  there  is  none,  in  some  public  or  conspicuous 
place  in  their  borough.  From  the  ist  to  the  20th  of  Au^st  inclusive 
B  allowed  for  the  sending  in  of  claims  and  objections.  Those  whose 
names  have  bcoi  omitted  from  the  occupier  or  reserved  rights  lists, 
or  the  non-resident  list,  or  whose  names,  pbce  of  abode  or  particu- 
lars of  qualification  have  been  incorrectly  stated  in  such  lists,  may 
send  in  claims  to  have  their  names  registered;  lodgers  who  are  not 
qualified  as  oU  lodgers,  or  who  have  omitted  to  claim  as  such,  may 
daim  as  new  lodgers;  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  corrupt  and 
illegal  practices  lut  may  claim  to  have  them  omitted  Any  person 
whose  name  is  on  the  list  of  pariiamentary,  local  government  or 
parochia]  electors  for  the  same  parliamentary  county,  administrative 
county,  borough  or  parish,  may  object  to  names  on  the  same  lists. 
Notices  of  claim  and  objection  in  the  ca^e  of  li  vervmen  and  freemen  are 
to  be  snit  to  the  secondary  and  town  derk.  and  in  other  cases  to  the 
ovcneers;  and  notices  c^  objection  must  also  in  all  cases  be  sent  to  the 
person  objected  to.  All  notices  must  be  sent  in  by  the  aoth  of  August, 
and  on  or  before  the  asth  of  August  the  overseers,  secondary  and  town 
clerks  are  to  make  out,  «gn  and  publish  lists  of  the  claimants  and 
persons  objected  to.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  any  person  on  a 
Ust  of  voters  (t.ff.  on  one  of  the  lists  published  on  the  1st  of  August) 
may  make  a  declaration  before  a  magistrate  or  commissioner  for 
oaths  correcting  the  entry  relating  to  him.  In  the  case  of  ownership 
electors  the  correction  can  only  cleal  with  the  pbce  of  abode;  in  the 
case  of  other  lists  it  extends  to  all  particulars  stated,  and  is  useful 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  the  revisins  barrister  to  make  corrections  as 
to  the  qualification  which  he  could  not  make  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration.  The  declarations  must  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the 
county  council  or  town  clerk  on  or  before  the  5th  of  September. 

The  next  stage  is  the  revision  of  the  lists.  For  this  purpose 
revising  barristers  are  appointed  yeariy.  The  period  within  which 
revisioo  courts  can  be  held  is  from  the  8th  of  September 
to  the  lath  of  October,  both  days  inclusive.  The  clerk  of 
the  county  council  attends  the  first  court  held  for  each 
parfiamentary  division  of  hb  county,  and  the  town  clerk 
the  first  court  bdd  for  his  city  or  borough:  and  they  respectively 
produce  all  lists,  notices  and  declarations  in  their  custody,  and 
answer  any  questions  put  to  them  by  the  revising  barrister  The 
oveneers  also  attend  the  courts  held  for  their  parish,  produce  the 
rate  books,  original  notices  of  claim  and  objection,  &c.,  and  answer 
questions.  The  claimants,  objectors  and  persons  objected  to  appear 
persooally  or  by  representative  to  support  their  several  contm- 
tkins.  Any  person  qualified  to  be  an  objector  may  also  appear 
to  oppose  any  claims  HP*"^  giving  notice  to  the  barrister  before  such 
cbims  are  reached.  The  powers  of  the  revbing  hamsters  are  as 
follows:  As  reeuds  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  lists  of  voters 
poblisfaed  on  the  ist  <rf  August,  he  b  to  expunge  the  names,  whether 
objected  to  or  not,  of  those  who  are  dead  or  subject  to  personal  in- 
capacity, such  as  infants  and  aliens,  and  for  parliamentary  purposes 
peers  aind  women.  If  an  entry  b  imperfect,  the  name  must  be 
removed,  unless  the  particulars  necessary  for  completing  it  are 
supplied  to  the  barrister.  All  names  marginally  objected  to  by  over- 
seen must  be  expungjcd.  unless  the  voters  prove  to  the  barrister  that 
they  oui^t  to  be  retained.  Objections  made  by  other  objector^ 
nost  be  supported  by  prima  facie  proof,  and  if  this  is  not  rebutted 
the  cttme  is  struck  out.  Claimants  must  be  ready  to  support  their 
The  declaration  attached  to  a  lodger  clainvb  indeed  prima 


facie  proof  of  the  fhcts  stated  in  It.  but  other  claimants  require 
evidence  to  make  out  even  a  prima  facie  case,  and  if  they  fail  to 
produce  it  their  claims  will  be  aisallowed.  The  barrister  b  required 
to  correct  errors  in  the  lists  of  voters,  and  has  a  discretion  to  rectify 
mistakes  in  claims  and  objections  upon  evidence  produced  to  him, 
although  hb  power  in  this  respect  is  limited.  Lastly,  the  barrister 
has  to  deal  with  duplicates,  as  a  voter  is  entitled  to  be  on  the  register 
once,  but  not  more  than  once,  as  a  parlbmentary  voter  for  each 
parliamentary  county  or  borough,  as  a  burgess  for  each  municipal 
borough,  as  a  county  elector  for  each  electoral  division,  and  as  a 
ra.rocnial  elector  for  each  parish  in  which  he  holds  a  qualification. 
Consequently,  he  deals  with  duplicate  entries  by  expunging  or  trans- 
fcmng  them  to  separate  parochial  lists.  The  decision  of  the  re- 
vising barrister  is  nnal  ana  conclusive  on  all  questions  of  fact ;  but 
an  appeal  lies  from  him  on  questions  of  law  at  the  instance  of  any 
person  aggrieved  by  the  removal  of  hb  name  from  a  list  of  voters,  by 
the  rejection  of  his  claim  or  objection  or  by  the  allowance  of  a  claim 
which  he  has  opposed.  Notice  of  the  intention  to  appeal  must  be 
given  to  the  barrister  in  writing  on  the  day  when  nis  decision  is 
given.  The  barrister  may  refuse  to  state  a  case  for  appeal ;  but  if 
he  does  so  without  due  cause  he  may  be  ordered  by  the  High  Court 
to  state  a  case.  The  appeal  is  heard  by  a  divbional  court,  from 
whose  decision  an  appeal  lies  (by  leave  either  of  the  divisional  court 
or  of  the  court  of  appeal)  to  tlie  court  of  appeal,  whose  decision  b 
final. 

On  the  completion  of  the  revbion  the  barrister  hands  the  county 
and  borough  lists  (every  page  signed  and  every  alteration  initbllcd 
by  him)  to  the  clerk  ot  the  county  council  and  the  town  clerk  re- 
spectively, to  be  printed.  With  the  following  exceptions  the  revised 
lists  are  to  be  made  up  and  printed  by  the  20th  of  December,  and 
come  into  force  as  the  register  for  all  purposes  on  the  ist  of  January. 
In  the  boroughs  created  by  the  London  Government  Act  1899,  the 
whole  register  is  to  be  maae  up  and  printed  by  the  20th  of  October, 
and  to  come  into  force  for  the  purpose  of  borough  elections  under 
the  act  on  the  1st  of  November.  In  boroughs  subject  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Acts,  divisions  i  and  3  of  the  occupiers'  list  are 
to  be  made  up  and  printed  by  the  20th  of  October,  and  come  into 
force  for  the  purpose  of  municipal  and  county^  council  elections  on 
the  1st  of  November.  Corrections  ordered  in  consequence  of  a 
successful  appeal  from  a  revising  barrister  arc  to  be  made  by  the 
officers  having  the  custody  of  the  renters,  but  a  pendii^  appeal 
does  not  affect  any  right  of  votmg.  The  register  in  its  final  form 
will  consist  of  the  lists  published  on  the  1st  of  August  as  corrected, 
with  the  claims  which  nave  been  allowed  on  revision  incorporated 
with  them.  It  b  printed  in  such  form  that  each  list  and  each 
division  of  a  list  for  every  parish  can  be  separated  from  the  rest  for 
the  purpose  of  making  up  the  parliamentary,  local  government  and 
parochial  registers  respectively.  The  alphabetical  order  b  followed, 
except  in  London  and  some  other  large  towns,  where  street  order  b 
adopted  for  all  except  the  ownership  Usts  and  lists  of  liverymen  and 
freemen.^  The  pariiamentary  regbter  for  a  parliamentary  county 
will  con^st  of  the  ownership  lists  for  all  parishes  in  the  county,  and 
of  the  lodger  lists  and  divisions  i  and  2  of  the  occupier  lists  for 

¥  Irishes  within  the  county  and  not  within  a  parliamentary  borough, 
he  parliamentary  register  for  a  parliamentary  borough  will  consist 
of  the  lodger  lists,  of  the  lists  oT  freehold  and  buigage  tenants  (if 
any),  and  of  divisions  i  and  2  of  the  occupier  lists  for  all  panshes 
within  the  borough,  and  also  of  the  borough  lists  (if  any)  of  liverymen 
or  freemen.  Tne  local  government  register  for  an  administrative 
county  will  consist  of  divisions  i  and  3  of  the  occupier  lists  for  all 
parishes  in  the  county,  and  the  burgess  roll  for  a  municipal  borough 
of  divisions  I  and  3  of  the  occupier  lists  for  all  parishes  in  tne  borough. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  except  in  county  boroughs,  the 
burgess  roll  is  also  a  part  of  the  local  government  register  d  the 
administrative  county  within  which  the  borough  is  situate.  The 
register  of  parochial  electors  consists  of  the  complete  set  of  lists  for 
each  parish:  but  this  does  not  include  the  lists  of  liverymen  and 
freemen,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  are  not  parish  lists. 

No  one  whose  name  is  not  on  the  register  can  vote  at  an  election. 
The  fact  that  a  man's  name  is  on  the  register  is  now  so  far  con- 
clusive of  his  right  that  the  returning  ofhccr  is  bound  to  receive 
his  vote.^  Only  two  questions  may  be  asked  of  him  when  he 
tenders  his  vote,  namely,  whether  he  is  the  person  whose  name  is 
on  the  register,  and  whether  he  has  voted  before  at  the  election. 
The  Reform  Act  1832  allowed  him  to  be  asked  at  parliamentary 
elections  whether  he  retained  the  (qualification  for  which  he  had 
been  registered;  but  the  Registration  Act  1843  disallowed  the 
miestion,  and  made  the  register  conclusive  as  to  the  retention  of 
tne  oualification.  When,  however,  a  petition  is  presented  against 
an  election,  the  register,  althoDgh  conclusive  as  to  the  retention 
of  the  qualification,  does  not  prevent  the  court  from  inquinng 
into  the  existence  of  personal  incapacities,  arising  in  connexion 
with  the  election  or  otherwise,  ana  striking  off  on  scrutiny  the 
votes  of  persons  subject  thereto,  e.g.  aliens,  infants,  or  in  parliamen- 
tary elections  peersl  &c. 

The  City  of  London  is  not  within  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Acts,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  general  registration  hw  in  the 
formation  of  its  roll  of  citizens  for  municipal  purposes.  But  a 
register  of  parliamentary,  county  and  parochial  electors  is  made  in 
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the  ordinary  wa^r.  The  univerntiet  are  also  exempt  from  the 
general  law  of  re^stration.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  members 
of  Convocation  and  the  Senate  respectively  have  always  formed 
the  parliamentary  constituencies;  and,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  registers  of  those  members  were  before  1833,  and  still  are, 
the  parliamentary  registers.  Similarly,  the  Reform  Act  of  1867. 
which  gave  parliamentary  representation  to  the  university  of 
London,  simply  enacted  that  the  register  d  graduates  constituting 
the  Convocation  should  be  the  parliamentary  register  of  that  body. 

Scotland. — In  Scotland  the  qualifications  for  local  government 
and  parish  electors  are  the  same  as  those  for  parliamentaiy  voters, 
the  only  difference  in  the  registers  being  in  respect  of  personal 
incapacities  for  the  parliamentary  franchise,  incapacity  for  the 
other  franchises  by  reason  of  non-payment  of  rates,  and  duplicates. 
The  principal  act  regulating  registration  in  burghs  b  19  ft  ao  Vict, 
c.  58,  amended  in  some  particulars  as  to  dates  by  ^i  &  33  Vict, 
c.  48,  I  20.  County  registration,  formerly  regulated  by  aa  ft  35 
\^ct.  c  83,  has  been  assimilated  to  bur^h  registration  by  48  ft  49 
Vict.  c.  3,  I  8  (6).  The  procedure  consuts,  as  in  Ei^land,  of  the 
making  and  publication  ol  lists  of  voters,  the  makii^  of  claims  and 
objections  and  the  holding  of  revision  courts;  but  there  are  im- 
portant differences  of  detaU.  Though  the  parish  is  the  registration 
unit,  parochial  machinery  is  not  used  for  the  formation  of  the 
register.  The  pariiamentary  lists  for  a  county  are  made  up  vearly 
by  one  or  more  of  the  assessors  of  the  county,  and  those  for  a  ourKn 
by  one  or  more  of  the  assessors  for  the  buign,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the 
commissioners.  They  are  published  on  the  istn  of  September; 
and  claims  and  objections  roust  be  sent  in  by  the  3 1st  and  are 
published  on  the  2Sth  of  the  same  month.  Publication  Is  made 
in  burghs  by  posting  on  or  near  the  town  hall,  or  in  some  other 
conspicuous  place,  in  counties  by  posting  the  part  rdating  to  each 

Earish  on  the  parish  chureh  door,  and  in  both  cases  siving  notice 
y  newspaper  advertisement  of  a  place  where  the  usts  may  be 
perused.  The  reviaon  is  conducted  by  the  sheriff,  the  time  within 
which  hb  courts  nuy  be  held  being  from  the  3Sth  of  September  to 
the  1 6th  of  October,  both  days  inclusive.     An  appeal  lies  to  three 

1'udges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  one  taken  from  each  division  of  the 
nner  House,  and  one  from  the  Lords  Ordinary  of  the  Outer  House. 
The  revised  lists  are  delivered  in  counties  to  the  sheriff  clerk,  in 
burghs  to  the  town  clerk,  or  person  to  whom  the  registration  duties 
of  town  clerk  are  assigned.  The  register  comes  into  force  for  all 
purposes  on  the  ist  of  November. 

The  municipal  register  of  a  rc^l  burgh  which  b  coextensive, 
or  of  that  part  of  a  royal  burgh  which  is  coextensive  with  a  parlb* 
mentary  burrii,  consuts  of  the  parliamentary  register  with  a  supple- 
mental list  <M  women  who  but  for  their  sex  would  be  qualified  for 
the  parliamentary  vote.  The  municipal  register  for  a  burgh,  or 
for  tnat  part  of  one  which  is  not  within  a  parliamentary  burgh, 
consists  of  persons  possessed  of  qualifications  within  the  burgh 
which,  if  trithin  a  parliamentary  burgh,  would  entitle  them,  or  but 
for  their  sex  woula  entitle  them,  to  the  parlbmentary  vote.  The 
register  of  county  electors  consists  of  the  parUamebtary  regbter  for 
a  county  with  the  supplemental  list  hereafter  mentioned;  but 
inasmuch  as  exemption  from  or  failure  to  pay  the  consolidated 
county  rate  b  a  disqualification  for  the  county  electors'  franchise, 
the  names  of  persons  ao  disqualified  are  to  be  marked  with  a  dis- 
tinctive marie  on  the  re|;;ister;  as  are  also  the  names  of  persons 
whose  qualifications  are  situated  within  a  burgh,  such  maru  indi- 
cating that  the  persons  to  whose  names  they  are  attached  are  not 
entitled  to  vote  as  county  electors.  Every  third  year,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  triennial  elections  of  county  and  parish  councils 
(casual  vacancies  being  filled  up  by  co-optation),  a  supplemental 
list  is  to  be  made  of  peers  and  women  poseessea  of  qualifications 
which  but  for  their  rank  and  sex  would  entitle  them  to  parlia- 
mentary votes.  The  register  of  county  electors  in  a  county  and  the 
municipal  register  in  a  buii^  form  the  registers  of  parish  electors 
for  the  parishes  comprised  in  each  resoectively.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  a  man  is  entitled  to  be  regbterea  as  a  parish  elector  in  every 
parish  where  he  b  qualified,  duplicate  entries  are,  when  required, 
to  be  made  in  the  register,  with  distinctive  marks  to  all  but  one, 
to  indicate  that  they  confer  the  parish  vote  only.  These  dis- 
tinctive marks  and  those  previously  mentioned  are  to  be  made  in 
the  lists  by  the  assessors,  subject  to  revision  by  the  sheriff.  The 
register  b  conclusive  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England,  except  that 
the  vote  of  a  parish  elector  who  b  one  year  in  arrear  in  payment 
of  a  parish  rate  b  not  to  be  received.  The  clerk  of  the  parish 
council  b  to  furnish  the  returning  officer  one  week  before  an 
election  with  the  names  of  persons  ao  in  arrear;  and  the  returning 
officer  b  to  reject  their  votes  except  upon  the  productkni  of  a 
written  receipt.  Proviuon  b  made  by  31  ft  33  Vict.  c.  48,  H  37-ai, 
for  the  formation  of  registers  of  parlbmentary  electors  for  tne 
univerdties.  The  register  for  each  university  is  to  be  made  annually 
by  the  university  registrar,  with  the  assisunce  of  two  members  of 
the  council,  from  whose  decisions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  university 
court. 

Irdand. — There  are  no  parish  councils  in  Ireland,  and  no  par- 
ochial electors.  There  are  therefore  but  two  registers  of  voters, 
the  parlbmentary  and  the  local  government  registers,  the  Utter 
of  which  consists  of  the  former  with  a  local  govenuncnt  supplement 


containing  the  names  of  those  excluded  from  the  parnamentary 
register  by  reason  of  their  being  peers  or  women,  and  duplicate 
entries  relating  to  those  whose  names  are  registered  elsewhere  for 
the  same  parliamentary  constituency.  The  principal  acts  regula- 
ting registration  are  13  ft  la  Vict.  c.  69.  31  &  33  Vict.  c.  1 12.  48  & 
49  Vict.  c.  17.  and  61  ft  63  Vict.c.  3.  The  lord  lieutenant  is 
empowered  to  make  by  Order  in  Council  rules  for  registration, 
and  to  prescribe  forms;  and  under  this  power  has  made  the  Regis- 
tration (Irebnd)  Rules  1899,  now  in  force.  The  registration 
unit  b  not  the  parish,  but  the  district  electoral  division,  except 
where  such  division  b  subdivided  into  wards,  or  b  partly  wirhia 
and  partly  without  any  town  or  ward  of  a  borough  or  town,  m  which 
cases  each  ward  of  the  division  or  part  of  a  division  b  a  separate 
reparation  unit. 

The  procedure  b  as  follows,  subject  to  variation  in  cases  where 
there  are  clerks  of  unions  who  held  office  on  the  31st  of  March  1898. 
and  have  not  agreed  to  transfer  their  registration  duties.  The 
clerk  of  the  peace  sends  out  on  the  ist  of  June  a  precept  in  the  form 
prescribed  for  county  registration  to  the  secretary  of  the  county 
council  and  clerks  of  urt»n  district  councils,  toother  with  a  copy 
of  the  existing  register  for  their  county  orvdistrict;  and  a  preccpc 
in  the  form  prescribed  for  borough  registration  to  town  clerks  of 
boroughs.  As  regards  registration  units  not  in  a  paribmentary 
or  municipal  borough,  the  secreury  of  the  county  council  or  cWrk 
of  the  urban  district  council  is  to  put  marginal  objections.  **  dead  '* 
or  "  objected,"  where  required,  to  £10  occupiere  and  houaeholdere 
in  the  copy  of  the  register,  both  in  the  parlbmentary  Ibt  and  in 
the  local  government  supplement.  He  is  also  to  make  out  supple- 
mental paribmentary  ana  local  government  lists  of  £10  occupiere 
and  householden  not  on  the  existing  register,  and  to  put  marginal 
objections  where  required  to  these.  He  is  to  verify  on  oath  before 
a  nuigbtrate  the  copy  of  the  register  and  supplemental  lists,  and 
to  return  them  to  the  clerk  <rf  the  peace  by  the  8th  of  July.  As 
regards  registration  units  in  a  paribmentary  borough,  but  outside 
a  municipal  borough,  the  secretary  of  the  county  council  or  clerk 
of  the  urban  district  council  b  to  make  out  Ibts  of  £10  occupiere 
and  househoUera  with  local  government  supplement,  and  transmit 
them  to  the  town  clerk  of  the  municipal  Dorough  or  town.  The 
clerk  of  the  peace  is  to  publish  the  copy  of  the  register,  after  himself 
plaang  mai^nal  objections  where  required  to  voten  other  thaa 
£10  occupiere  and  householdere,  and  the  supplemenul  Ibts  as  re- 
ceived, and  also  the  corrupt  and  illegal  practices  Ust.  if  any,  on  the 
33nd  of  July.  On  the  same  day  tne  town  clerk  vill  publish  the 
lists  received  as  aforesaid  for  registration  units  outside  the  muni> 
cipal  borough,  and  the  Ibts,  which  he  will  have  made  out  himself 
for  the  municipal  borough,  including  the  freemen's  list  and  corrupt 
and  illegal  practices  list.  Freemen  being  entitled  to  the  local 
government  vote  will,  if  rendent.  be  placed  on  the  list  of  the  regis- 
tration unit  where  they  reside,  and  will,  if  non-resident,  be  allotted 
by  the  revising  barrister  among  the  registration  units  of  the  borough 
for  local  government  purposes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
ebaon  in  each  registration  unit.  Cbims  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  and  town  clerk  by  the  4th  of  August,  including 
old  kxiger  claims  and,  in  the  case  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  owner- 
ship claima.  Lbts  c^  cbiroants  with  marginal  injections,  where 
required,  are  to  be  published  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  and  town 
clerk  by  the  iith  of  August.  Notices  of  objection  to  votere  or 
cUimants  may  be  given  by  the  30th  of  August :  and  lists  of  persons 
objected  to  are  to  oe  published  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  and  town 
clerk  by  the  34th  of  the  same  month.  Publication  ol  lists  and 
notices  oy  a  clerk  of  the  peace  b  made  by  posting  copies  of  those 
reUting  to  each  registration  unit  outside  every  court-nouse,  petty 
sessions  court,  and  other  public  offices  in  the  unit ;  publication  by 
a  town  clerk  b  made  by  posting  copies  outside  the  town  hall,  or, 
if  there  be  none,  in  some  public  and  conspicuous  place  in  the 
borough. 

Revising  barristere  are  specblly  appointed  for  the  county  and 
city  of  Dublin  by  the  lord  lieutenant:  elsewhere  the  county  court 
judjses  and  chairmen  of  quarter  sessi<Mis  act  as  such  ex  officio, 
assisted,  when  necessary,  by  additional  barristere  appointed  by 
the  lord  lieutenant.  The  time  for  the  holding  of  revision  courts 
b  from  the  8th  of  September  to  the  35th  of  October  inclusive.  An 
appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  appeal,  whose  decision  b  final.  The 
revised  lists  are  handed  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace;  they  are  to  be 
made  up  by  him  by  the  31st  of  December,  and  come  into  force  00 
the  1st  of  January. 

The  registrar  of  the  university  of  Dublin  b  to  make  out  to 
December  a  list  of  the  persons  entitled  to  the  paribmentary  vote 
for  the  university,  and  to  print  the  same  in  January,  and  to  publish 
a  copy  in  the  university  calendar,  or  in  one  or  more  public  joumab 
circulating  in  Ireland.  He  is  to  revise  the  list  annually,  and  ex- 
punge the  names  of  those  dead  or  disqualified;  but  an  elector 
whose  name  has  been  expunged  because  he  was  supposed  to  be 
dead  is  entitled,  if  alive,  to  have  hb  name  inunedbtcly  restored 
and  to  vote  at  any  election.  (L.  L.  S.) 

REGIUM  (Gr.  *P^(ov:  in  Latin  the  aspirate  is  omitted),  a 
city  of  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii  in  South  Italy,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sidly  (Stnit  of  MessinaX 
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A  colony,  mainly  of  Chalddians,  partly  of  Messcnians  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  settled  at  Regium  in  the  8th  century  B.C.  About 
494  B.C.  Anaxilas,  a  member  of  the  Messenian  party,  made  him- 
self master  of  Regium  (apparently — from  numismatic  evidence, 
for  the  coins  assignable  to  this  period  are  modelled  on  Samian 
types — -with  the  help  of  the  Samians:  see  Messina)  and  about 
483  joined  with  them  in  occupying  Zancle  (Messina).  Here 
they  remained.  (See  C.  H.  Dodd  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
xxviii.  (190S)  56  sqq.)  This  coinage  was  resumed  after  the 
establishment  of  the  democracy  about  461  B.C.,  when  Anaxilas' 
sons  were  driven  out.  In  433  Regium  made  a  treaty  with 
Athens,  and  in  427  joined  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse,  but 
in  415  it  remained  neutral.  An  attack  which  it  made  on 
Dionysios  I.  of  Syracuse  in  399  was  the  beginning  of  a  great 
stnig^e  which  in  387  resulted  in  its  complete  destruction  and  the 
di^iexsion  of  its  inhabitants  as  slaves.  Restored  by  the  younger 
Diooysius  under  the  name  of  Phoebias,  the  colony  soon  recovered 
its  prosperity  and  resumed  its  original  designation.  In  280, 
when  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  the  Regines  admitted  within  their 
walls  a  Roman  garrison  of  Caropanian  troops;  these  mercenaries 
revolted,  massacred  the  male  citizens,  and  held  the  city  till  in 
370  they  were  besieged  and  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  consul 
Genudus.  The  dty  remained  faithful  to  Rome  throughout  the 
Punic  wars,  and  Hannibal  never  succeeded  in  taking  it.  Up 
till  the  Social  War  it  struck  coins  of  its  own,  with  Greek  legends. 
Though  one  of  the  cities  promised  by  the  triumvirs  to  the 
veterans,  R^um  escaped  through  the  favour  of  Octavius 
(hence  it  took  the  name  Regium  Julium).  It  continued, 
bowo'er,  to  be  a  Greek  city  even  under  the  Empire,  and  never 
became  a  colony.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Empire  it  was  made 
the  chief  dty  of  the  BruttiL 

Of  ancient  buitdings  hardly  anything  remains  at  Regium,  and 
nothing  of  the  archaic  Greek  period  is  in  situ,  except  possibly  the 
remains  of  a  temple  of  Artemis  Phacelitis,  which  have  not  yet  been 
txpfc>red,  though  various  inscriptions  relative  to  it  have  been  found. 
The  museum,  however,  contams  a  number  of  terra<ottas,  vases, 
inscriptions,  &c.,  and  a  number  of  Byzantine  lead  seals.  Several 
baths  of  the  Greek  period,  modified  by  the  Romans,  have  been 
found,  and  the  remains  of  one  of  these  may  still  be  seen.  A  large 
mosaic  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century  a.d.  with  representations  of  wild 
aniniab  and  the  figure  of  a  warrior  in  the  centre  was  found  in  190^ 
and  covered  up  again.  The  aqueduct  and  various  cisterns  connected 
with  it  have  been  traced,  and  some  tombs  of  the  5th  or  4th  century 
B.C.  (or  even  bter)  were  found  in  1907. 

See  Notisie  degfi  scavi,  passim ;  P.  Larizza,  Rheiium  Chalddense 
(Rome.  1905).  (T.  As.) 

REOnni  DOmni,  or  RoyAl  Gm,  an  annual  grant  formcriy 
made  from  the  public  funds  to  Presbyterian  and  other  Non- 
conformist ministers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  dates 
from  the  rdgn  of  Charles  II.,  who,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet, 
after  the  dedaration  of  indulgence  of  1672  ordered  sums  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  Presbyterian  ministers.  These  gifts  or 
pensions  were  soon  discontinued,  but  iq  1690  William  III.  made 
a  grant  of  £1200  a  year  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Irdand 
as  a  reward  for  their  services  during  his  struggle  with  James  II. 
Owing  to  the  opp<»ition  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  the  money 
was  not  paid  in  17x1  and  some  subsequent  years,  but  it  was 
revived  in  17x5  by  George  I.,  who  increased  the  amount  to 
£2000  a  year.  Further  additions  were  made  in  1784  and  in 
1792,  and  in  1868  the  sum  granted  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
ministers  was  £45,000.  The  Regium  Donum  was  withdrawn 
by  the  act  of  1869  which  disestablished  the  Irish  church.  Pro- 
vision was  made,  however,  for  existing  interests  therein,  and 
many  Presbyterian  ministers  commuted  these  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Ireland. 

In  England  the  Regium  Donum  proper  dates  from  1721,  when 
Dr  Edmund  Calamy  (1671-1732)  received  £500  from  the  royal 
bounty  "  for  the  use  and  behalf  of  the  poor  widows  of  dissenting 
ministeTS."  Afterwards  this  sum  was  increased  to  £1000  and 
was  made  an  annual  payment  "  for  the  agisting  either  ministers 
or  thdr  widows,"  and  later  it  amounted  to  £1695  per  annum. 
It  was  given  to  distributors  who  represented  the  three  denomina- 
tions. Presbyterians,  Baptbts  and  Independents,  enjoying  the 
grant.     Among  the  Nooconformists  themsdves.  however,  or 


at  least  among  the  Baptists  and  the  Independents,  there  was 
some  objection  to  this  form  of  state  aid,  and  in  X851  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  announced  that  it  would  be  withdrawn.  This 
was  done  six  years  later. 

See  J.  Stoughton,  History  of  Religion  in  England  (iqoi) ;  J.  S.  Rcid, 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  (Belfast,  1867);  and 
E.  Calamy,  Historical  Account  of  my  own  Life,  edited  by  J.T.  Rutt 
(1829-30). 

REGLA*  formerly  an  important  suburb  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
opposite  that  dty,  on  the  bay;  now  a  part  of  Havana.  Pop. 
(1899)  XX, 363.  It  was  formerly  the  scene  of  the  Havana  bull- 
fights. The  church  is  one  of  the  best  in  Cuba;  the  building 
dates  substantially  from  1805,  but  the  church  settlement  goes 
back  to  a  hermitage  established  in  X690.  Regla  is  the  shipping- 
point  of  the  Havana  sugar  trade.  It  has  enormous  sugar  and 
tobacco  warehouses,  fine  wharves,  a  dry  dock,  foundries  and  an 
electric  railway  plant.  It' is  the  western  terminus  of  the  eastern 
line  of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana,  and  is  connected  with 
the  main  dty  of  Havana  by  ferry.  A  fishing  village  was  estab- 
lished here  about  1733.  At  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  Rcgia 
was  a  principal  centre  of  the  smuggling  trade,  and  about  1820 
was  notorious  as  a  resort  of  pirates.  It  first  secured  an 
ayuntamiento  (dty  council)  in  1872,  and  after  1899  was  annexed 
to  Havana. 

REGNARD,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  (1655-1709),  French  comic 
dramatist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  February  1655.  His 
father,  a  rich  shopkeeper,  died  when  Regnard  was  about 
twenty,  leaving  him  master  of  a  considerable  fortune.  He  set 
off  at  once  for  Italy,  and,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures, 
he  journeyed  by  Holland,  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  Lapland, 
and  thence  by  Poland,  Turkey,  Hungary  and  Germany  back  to 
France.  He  returned  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  1683,  and  bought 
the  place  of  treasurer  of  France  in  the  Paris  district;  he  had  a 
house  at  Paris  in  the  Rue  Richelieu;  and  he  acquired  the 
small  estate  of  Grillon  near  Dourdan  in  the  department  of 
Scine-et-Oise,  where  he  hunted,  feasted  and  wrote  comedies. 
This  latter  amusement  he  began  in  x688  with  a  piece  called 
Le  Divorce,  which  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Italicn.  In  four 
slight  pieces  of  the  same  nature  he  collaborated  with  Charles 
Riviere  Dufresny.  He  gained  access  to  the  Th^&tre  Fran^ais 
on  the  X9th  of  May  1694  with  a  piece  called  Atlendez-moi  sous 
Vorme,  and  two  years  later,  on  the  X9th  of  December  1696,  he 
produced  there  the  masterly  comedy  of  Le  Joueur,  The  idea  of 
the  play  was  evolved  in  collaboration  with  Dufresny,  but  the 
authors  disagreed  in  carrying  it  out.  Finally  they  each  produced 
a  comedy  on  the  subject,  Dufresny  in  prose,  and  Regnard  in 
Each  accused  the  other  of  plagiarism.     The  plot  of 


verse. 


Regnard's  piece  turns  on  the  love  of  two  sisters  for  Valere,  the 
gambler,  who  loves  one  and  pretends  to  love  the  other,  really 
deceiving  them  both,  because  there  is  no  room  for  any  other 
passion  in  his  character  except  the  love  of  play.  Other  of  his 
plays  were  La.  Sirinade  (1694),  Le  Bourgeois  de  Falaise  (1696), 
Le  Distrait  (1697),  Dimocrite  (1700),  Le  Retour  imprtmi  (1700), 
Les  Folies  amoureuses  (1704),  Les  Minechmes  (1705),  a  clever 
following  of  Plautus,  and  his  masterpiece,  Le  Ligalaire  universel 
(1708). 

Regnard's  death  on  the  4th  of  September  1709  renews  the 
doubtful  and  romantic  circumstances  of  his  earlier  life.  Some 
hint  at  poison,  but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  his  death  was 
hastened  by  the  rate  at  which  he  lived. 

Besides  the  plays  noticed  above  and  others,  Regnard  wrote 
miscellaneous  poems,  the  autobiographical  romance  of  La  Prooen^ale, 
and  several  short  accounts  in  prose  of  his  travels,  published  pos- 
thumously under  the  title  of  Voyages.  Regnard  had  written  a  reply 
to  the  tenth  satire  of  Boileau,  Contre  les  femmes,  and  Boileau  had 
retorted  by  putting  Regnard  among  the  poets  depreciated  in  his 
epistle  Sur  mes  vers.  After  the  appearance  of  Le  Joueur  the  poet 
altered  his  opinion  and  cut  out  the  allusion.  The  saying  attributed 
to  Boileau  when  some  one,  thinking  to  curry  favour,  remarked  that 
Regnard  was  only  a  mediocre  ^t,  "  //  n'est  pas  midiocrement  gat,'' 
is  both  true  and  very  appropriate.  His  French  style,  cspedalTy  in 
his  purely  prose  woiks,  ts  not  considered  faultless.  He  is  often^  un- 
original in  his  plots,  and,  whether  Dufresny  was  or  was  not  justified 
in  his  complaint  about  Le  Joueur,  it  seems  likely  that  Regnard  owed 
not  a  little  to  him  and  to  others;  but  he  had  a  thorough  grasp  of 
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comic  situation  and  incident,  and  a  most  amusing  (acuity  of  dia- 
logue. 

The  first  edition  of  Regnard's  works  was  published  in  1731 
(<  vols.,  Rouen  and  Paris).  There  is  a  good  selection  of  almost  every* 
thine  important  in  the  Collection  Didot  (4  vols.,  1819),  but  there  is  no 
absolutely  complete  edition.  The  best  is  that  published  by  Crapelet 
(6  vols.,  Pans,  1822).  A  selection  by  L.  Moland  appe.irr-d  in  1893. 
See  also  a  BiUiographte  et  iconograpku  des  csuorcs  de  J.  F.  Regnard 
(Paris.  Rouquette.  1878);  Le  Poite  J.  F.  Regnard  en  son  ckasUau  de 
Crdlon,  by  J.  Guyot  (Paris,  1907). 

REGNAULT,  HENRI  (1843-1871),  French  painter,  bom  at 
Paris  on  the  31st  October  1843,  was  ihe  son  of  Henri  Victor 
Regnault  iq.t.).  On  leaving  school  he  successively  entered  (he 
studios  of  Montfort,  Lamothe  and  Cabanel,  was  beaten  for  the 
Grand  Prix  (1863)  by  Layraud  and  Montchablon,  and  in  1864 
exhibited  two  portraits  in  no  wise  remarkable  at  the  Salon. 
In  1866,  however,  he  carried  off  the  Grand  Prix  with  a  work 
of  unusual  force  and  distinction — "  Thetis  bringing  the  Arms 
forged  by  Vulcan  to  Achilles  "  (School  of  the  Fine  Arts).  The 
past  in  Italy  did  not  touch  him,  but  his  illustrations  to  Wey's 
Rome  show  how  observant  he  was  of  actual  life  and  manners; 
even  his  "  Automedon  "  (School  of  Fine  Arts),  executed  in  obedi- 
ence to  Academical  regulations,  was  but  a  lively  recollection  of  a 
carnival  horse-race.  At  Rome,  moreover,  Regnault  can\p  into 
contact  with  the  modem  Hispano-Italian  school,  a  school  highly 
materialistic  and  inclined  to  regard  even  the  human  subject 
only  as  one  amongst  many  sources  whence  to  obtain  amusement 
for  the  eye.  The  vital,  if  narrow,  energy  of  this  school  told  on 
Regnault  with  ever-increasing  force  during  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  In  186S  he  had  sent  to  the  Salon  a  life-size 
portrait  of  a  lady  in  which  he  had  made  one  of  the  first  attempts 
to  render  the  actual  character  of  fashionable  modern  life.  While 
making  a  tour  in  Spain,  he  saw  Prim  pass  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  received  that  lively  image  of  a  military  demagogue  which 
he  afterwards  put  on  canvas,  somewhat  to  the  displeasure  of  his 
subject.  But  this  work  made  an  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  the  public,  whibt  all  the  later  productions  of  Regnault  were 
addressed  exclusively  to  the  eye.  After  a  further  flight  to 
Africa,  abridged  by  the  necessities  of  his  position  as  a  pensioner 
of  the  school  of  Rome^  he  painted  "Judith,"  then  (1870) "  Salome," 
and,  as  a  work  due  from  the  Roman  school,  despatched  from 
Tangier  the  large  canvas,  "  Execution  without  Hearing  under 
the  Moorish  Kings,"  in  which  the  painter  had  played  with  the 
blood  of  the  victim  as  if  he  were  a  jeweller  toying  with  rubies. 
The  war  arose,  and  found  Regnault  foremost  in  the  devoted 
ranks  of  Buzenval,  where  he  fell  on  the  19th  of  January  187 1. 

See  Correspondance  de  H.  Regnault;  Duparc,  H.  Regnault,  sa  vie 
et  son  autre;  Caxalis.  H.  Regnault,  iSfj-ia/t;  Batllierc,  Les  Artistes 
de  mon  temps;  C.  Blanc,  H.  RegnauU;  P.  Mantz,  Casette  des  Beaux 
Arts  (1 872). 

REGNAULT,  HENRI  VICTOR  (1810-1878),  French  chemist 
and  physicist,  was  bora  on  the  21st  of  July  1810  at  Aix-la- 
Chapclle.  His  early  life  was  a  stmggle  with  poverty.  When 
a  boy  he  went  to  Paris  and  obtained  a  situation  in  a  large 
drapery  establishment,  where  he  remained,  occupying  every 
spare  hour  in  study,  until  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year.  Then 
he  entered  the  £coIe  Polytechm'que,  and  passed  in  1832  to  the 
£cole  des  Mines,  where  he  developed  an  aptitude  for  experi- 
mental chemistry.  A  few  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  a 
professorship  of  chemistry  at  Lyons.  His  most  important  con- 
tribution to  organic  chemistry  was  a  scries  of  researches,  begun 
in  183s,  on  the  haloid  and  other  derivatives  of  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons.  He  also  studied  the  alkaloids  and  organic 
acids,  introduced  a  classification  of  the  metals  according  to 
the  facility  with  which  they  or  their  sulphides  are  oxidized 
by  steam  at  high  temperatures,  and  effected  a  comparison 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  atmospheric  air  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  1840  he  was  recalled  to  Paris  by  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  £cole  Polytech- 
nique;  at  the  same  time  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Acad£mie  des  Sciences,  in  the  chemical  section,  in  room  of 
P.  J.  Robiquet  (1780-1840);  and  in  the  following  year  he  be- 
came professor  of  physics  in  the  College  de  France,  there  suc- 
ceeding P.  L.  Dulong,  his  old  master,  and  in  many  respects 


his  model.  From  this  time  Regnault  devoted  almost  all  his 
attention  to  practical  physics,  but  in  1847  he  published  a 
four-volume  treatise  on  Chemistry  which  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages. 

Regnault  executed  a  careful  redetermination  of  the  specific 
heats  of  all  the  elements  obtainable,  and  of  hiany  compounds — 
solids,  liquids  and  gases.  He  investigated  the  expansibility 
of  gases  by  heat,  determining  the  coefficient  for  air  as  0-003665, 
and  showed  that,  contrary  to  previous  opinion,  no  two  gases 
had  precisely  the  same  rate  of  expansion.  By  numerous  delicate 
experiments  he  proved  that  Boyle's  law  is  only  approximately 
true,  and  that  those  gases  which  are  most  readily  liquefied 
diverge  most  widely  from  obedience  to  it.  He  studied  the  wholtf 
subject  of  thermometry  critically;  he  introduced  the  use  of 
an  accurate  air-thermometer,  and  compared  its  indications 
with  those  of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  determining  the  ab- 
solute dilatation  of  mercury  by  heat  as  a  step  in  the  process. 
He  also  paid  attention  to  hygrometry  and  devised  a  hygrometer 
in  which  a  cooled  metal  surface  is  used  for  the  deposition  of 
moisture 

In  1854  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  J.  J.  Ebelmen  (1814-1852) 
as  director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sdvres.  He  carried 
on  his  great  research  on  the  expansion  of  gases  in  the  laboratory 
at  Sevres,  but  all  the  results  of  his  latest  work  were  destroyed 
during  the  Franco-German  War,  in  which  also  hb  son  Henri 
(noticed  above)  was  killed.  Regnault  never  recovered  from  the 
double  blow,  and,  although  he  lived  until  the  19th  of  January 
1878,  his  scientific  labours  ended  in  1872.  He  wrote  more  than 
eighty  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  and  he  made  important 
researches  in  conjunction  with  other  workers.  His  greatest 
work,  bearing  on  the  practical  treatment  of  steam-engines, 
forms  vol.  xxi.  of  the  Mimoires  de  VAcadhnie  des  Sciences. 

REGNAULT,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  (1754-1829),  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  October  1754,  and  died  in  the 
same  city  on  the  12th  of  November  1829.  He  began  life  at 
sea  in  a  merchant  vessel,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  his  talent 
attracted  attention,  and  he  was  sent  to  Italy  by  M.  de  Monval 
under  the  care  of  Bardin.  After  his  return  to  Paris,  Regnault, 
in  1776,  obtained  the  Grand  Prix^  and  in  1783  he  was  elected 
Academician.  His  diploma  picture,  the  "  Education  of  Achilles 
by  Chiron,"  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  as  also  the  "  Christ  taken  down 
from  the  Cross,"  originally  executed  for  the  royal  chapel  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  two  minor  works — the  "  Origin  of  Painting  " 
and  "  Pygmalion  praying  Venus  to  give  Life  to  his  Statue."  Be- 
sides various  small  pictures  and  allegorical  subjects.  Regnault 
was  also  the  author  of  many  large  historical  paintings;  and  his 
school,  which  reckoned  amongst  its  chief  attendants  Guirin, 
Crepin,  Lafitte,  Blondcl,  Robert  Lefevre  and  Menjaud,  was 
for  a  long  while  the  rival  in  influence  of  that  of  David. 

REGNAULT  DB  SAINT  JEAN  D'ANGfiLY,  MICHEL  LOUIS 
firiBNNE,  CoiTTE  (1761-X819),  French  politician,  was  bora  at 
Saint  Fargeau  (Yonne)  on  the  3rd  of  December  x 761 .  Before  the 
Revolution  he  was  an  avocatxn  Paris  and  lieutenant  of  the  maritime 
provostship  of  Rochefort.  In  1789  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
States  General  by  the  Third  Estate  of  the  stnichaussie  of  Saint 
Jean  d'Ang^ly.  His  eloquence  made  him  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  where  he  boldly  attacked  Mirabeau, 
and  settled  the  dispute  about  the  ashes  of  Voltaire  by  decreeing 
that  they  belonged  to  the  nation.  But  the  moderation  shown 
by  the  measures  he  proposed  at  the  time  of  the  flight  of  the 
king  to  Varennes,  by  his  refusal  to  accede  to  the  demands  for 
the  king's  execution,  and  by  the  articles  he  published  in  the 
Journal  de  Paris  and  the  Ami  des  pairiotes,  marked  hiin  out 
for  the  hostility  of  the  advanced  parties.  He  was  arrested  after 
the  revolution  of  the  loth  of  August  1792,  but  succeeded  in 
escaping,  and  during  the  reaction  which  followed  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  military 
hospitals  in  Paris.  His  powers  of  organization  brought  him 
to  Bonaparte's  notice,  and  he  took  part  in  the  coup  d*Hat  of 
18  Brumaire,  year  VIII.  (9th  of  November  1799).  Under  the 
Empire  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Bonaparte,  and  was  made 
councillor  of  state,  president  of  section  in  the  Council  of  State, 
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member  of  the  French  Academy,  procttreur  ginirai  of  the  high 
court,  and  a  count  of  the  Empire.  He  was  dismissed  on  the 
6rst  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  but  resumed  his  posts  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  and  after  Waterloo  persuaded  the  emperor 
to  abdicate.  He  was  exiled  by  the  government  of  the  second 
Restoration,  but  subsequently  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
France.  He  died  on  the  day  of  his  return  to  Paris  (nth  of 
March  1819).  Les  Souvenirs  du  CowUe  Regnault  de  St  Jean 
d'Ang&y  (Paris,  1817)  are  spurious.  His  son,  Augusts  Michel 
Etiemne  Rkckault.  de  Saint  Jbam  d'Anc£ly  (i 794-1870), 
an  army  officer,  was  dismissed  from  the  army  by  the  Restora- 
tion government,  fought  for  the  Greeks  in  the  Greelc  War  of 
Independence,  and  rejoined  the  French  army  in  1830.  In 
1848  be  was  elected  deputy  and  sat  on  the  right.  Under  the 
Second  Empire  he  went  through  the  Crimean  and  Italian  cam- 
paigns, and  was  made  senator  and  marshal  for  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Magenta. 

RfieNIER,  HENRI  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  DB  (1864-  ), 
French  poet,  was  bom  at  Honfleur  (Calvados)  on  the  28th  of 
December  1864,  and  was  educated  in  Paris  for  the  law.  In 
x8Ss  he  began  to  contribute  to  the  Parisian  reviews,  and  his 
Terses  found  their  way  into  most  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
periodicals  favourable  to  the  symbolist  writers.  Having  begun, 
however,  to  write  under  the  leadership  of  the  Parnassians,  he 
'retained  the  classical  tradition,  though  he  adopted  some  of 
the  innovations  of  Mor^as  and  Gustave  Kahn.  His  gorgeous 
and  vaguely  suggestive  style  shows  the  influence  of  St6phane 
Mallarm^,  of  whom  he  was  an  assiduous  disciple.  His  first 
v<^unie  of  poems,  Lendemains^  appearetl  in  1885,  and  among 
numerous  later  volumes  are  Poimes  ancient  ei  romanes^ues 
(1890),  Les  Jeux  rusliques  et  divins  (1890),  Les  MidaUles  d^ argent 
(1900),  La  CM  des  eaux  (1903).  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
series  of  realistic  novels  and  tales,  among  which  are  La  Canne 
de  jaspe  (and  ed.,  1897),  La  Double  MaUresse  (sth  cd.,  1900), 
Les  Vacances  d'un  jeune  komnu  sage  (1904),  and  Les  Amanls 
singaiiers  (1905).  M.  de  R^gnier  married  Mile.  Marie  dc 
HerJdia,  daughter  of  the  poet,  and  herself  a  novelist  and  poet 
under  the  name  of  Gerard  d'Houville. 

See  E.  Gosse,  French  Profiles  (1005),  and  Pottes  d'aujourd'hut 
(6th  ed..  1905),  by  van  Bevo'  and  Ldautaud. 

RfoNIBR,  MATHURIN  (x573'-i6i3),  French  satirist,  was 
bora  at  Chartres  on  the  axst  of  December  iS73«  His  father, 
Jacques  R%nier,  was  a  bourgeois  of  good  means  and  position; 
his  mother,  Simone  Desportes,  was  the  sister  of  the  poet  Des- 
portes.  Desportes,  who  was  richly  beneficed  and  in  great 
favour 'at  court,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  Mathurin 
R^gnter's  natural  protector  and  patron;  and  the  boy  himself, 
with  a  view  to  his  following  in  his  uncle's  steps,  was  tonsured 
at  eight  years  old.  Little  is  known  of  his  youth,  and  it  is 
chiefly  conjecture  which  fixes  the  date  of  his  visit  to  Italy  in 
a  humble  position  in  the  suite  of  the  cardinal.  Francois  de 
Joyeuse.  in  1587.  The  cardinal  was  accredited  to  the  papal 
court  in  that  year  as  *'  protector "  of  the  royal  interests. 
Rf^gnier  found  his  duties  irksome,  and  when,  after  many  years 
of  constant  travel  in  the  cardinal's  service,  he  returned  definitely 
to  France  about  1605,  he  took  advantage  of  the  hospitality  of 
Desportes.  He  early  began  the  practice  of  satirical  writing, 
and  the  enmity  which  existed  between  his  uncle  and  the  poet 
Malherbe  gave  him  occasion  to  attack  the  latter.  In  1606 
Desportes  died,  leaving  nothing  to  R^gnier,  who,  though  dis- 
appointed of  the  succession  to  Desportes's  abbacies,  obtained  a 
pension  of  2000  livres,  chargeable  upon  one  of  them.  He  was 
also  made  in  1609  canon  of  Chartres  through  his  friendship 
with  the  lax  bishop,  Philippe  Hurault,  at  whose  abbey  of 
Royaumont  he  spent  much  time  in  the  later  years  of  his  Ufe. 
Bat  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  deprived  him  of  his  last  hope  of 
great  preferments.  His  later  life  had  been  one  of  dissipation, 
and  he  died  at  Rouen  at  his  hotel,  the  £cu  d'Orl^ans,  on  the 
22nd  of  October  1613. 

About  the  time  of  his  death  numerous  collections  of  licentious 
and  satirical  poems  were  published,  while  others  remained  in 
manuscript.    Gathered  from  these  there  has  been  a  floating 


mass  of  licentious  epigrams,  &c.,  attributed  to  R6gnier,  little 
of  which  is  certainly  authentic,  so  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find 
two  editions  of  R£gnier  which  exactly  agree  in  contents.  His 
undoubted  work  falls  into  three  classes:  regular  satires  in 
alexandrine  couplets,  serious  poems  in  various  metres,  and 
satirical  or  jocular  epigrams  and  light  pieces,  which  often,  if 
not  always,  exhibic  con^derable  licence  of  language.  The  real 
greatness  of  R^nier  consists  in  the  vigour  and  polish  of  his 
satires,  contrasted  and  heightened  as  that  vigour  is  with  the 
exquisite  feeling  and  melancholy  music  of  some  of  his  minor 
poems.  In  these  R£gnier  is  a  disciple  of  Ronsard  (whom  he 
defended  brilliantly  against  Malherbe),  without  the  occasional 
pedantry,  the  affectation  or  the  undue  fluency  of  the  P16iade; 
but  in  the  satires  he  seems  to  have  had  no  master  except  the 
ancients,  for  some  of  them  were  written  before  the  pubUcation 
of  the  satires  of  Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye,  and  the  Tragiques 
of  D'Aubign6  did  not  appear  until  1616.  He  has  sometimes 
followed  Horace  closely,  but  always  in  an  entirely  original 
spirit.  His  vocabulary  is  varied  and  picturesque,  and  is  not 
marred  by  the  maladroit  classicism  of  some  of  the  Ronsardists. 
His  verse  is  extraordinarily  forcible  and  nervous,  but  his  chief 
distinction  as  a  satirist  is  the  way  in  which  he  avoids  the 
commonplaces  of  satire.  His  keen  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  even  his  purely  literary  qualities  extorted 
the  admiration  of  Boileau.  R£gnier  displayed  remarkable  in- 
dependence and  acuteness  in  literary  criticism,  and  the  famous 
passage  (Satire  ix.,  A  Monsieur  Rapin)  in  which  he  satirizes 
Malherbe  contains  the  best  denunciation  of  the  merely  "  correct  " 
theory  of  poetry  that  has  ever  been  written.  Lastly,  R^gnier 
had  a  most  unusual  descriptive  faculty,  and  the  vividness 
of  what  he  called  his  narrative  satires  was  not  approached 
in  France  for  at  least  two  centuries  after  his  death.  All  his 
merits  are  displayed  in  the  masterpiece  entitled  Macette  ou 
i'Hypocrisie  diconcerlfe,  which  does  not  suffer  even  on  com- 
parison with  Tartujfe;  but  hardly  any  one  of  the  sixteen 
satires  which  he  has  left  falls  below  a  very  high  standard. 

Les  Premihes  (Euvres  ou  satyres  de  Rignier  (Paris.  1608)  included 
the  Discours  au  rot  and  ten  satires.  There  was  another  in  1609,  and 
others  in  i6ia  and  1613.  The  author  had  also  contributed  to  two 
collections— Z^5  Muses  gaillardes  in  1609  and  Le  Temple  d'AboUon 
in  161 1.  In  1616  appeared  Les  Satyres  et  autres  auvres  folastres 
du  steur  Rignier^  with  many  additions  and  some  poems  by  other 
hands.  Two  famous  editions  by  Elzevir  (Leiden,  1642  and  1652) 
are  highly  prized.  The  chief  editions  of  the  18th  centuiv  are  that 
of  Claude  Brossettc  (printed  by  Lyon  &  Woodman,  London,  1729), 
which  supplies  the  standard  commentary  on  R^nicr,  and  that 
of  Lcnglct  Dufresnoy  (printed  by  ).  Tonson,  London,  1733).  The 
editions  of  Prosper  Poitevin  (Pans,  i860),  of  Ed.  de  Barth^lemy 
(Paris,  1862),  and  of  E.  Courbet  (Paris,  1875),  may  be  specially 
mentioned.  The  last,  printed  after  the  originals  in  italic  type,  ana 
well  edited,  is  perhaps  the  best.  See  also  Viancy's  Mathurin  Rignier 
(1896):  M.  H.  Cherrier,  BiUiograpkie  de  Mathurin  Rignier  (1884). 

RBGNITZ,  a  river  of  Germany,  and  a  left-bank  tributary  of 
the  Main,  the  most  important  river  of  the  province  of  Lower 
Bavaria.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence,  near  FUrth,  of  the 
Rednitz  and  Pegnitz.  The  united  river  flows  north  through 
an  undulating  vine-dad  country,  past  Erlangen,  Baiersdorf 
and  Forchheim,  from  which  point  it  is  navigable,  and  falls 
into  the  Main  at  Bischberg,  just  below  Bamberg,  after  a  course 
of  126  m.  Near  Bamberg  it  is  joined  by  the  Ludwigskanal, 
which,  running  parallel  to  it  from  Fiirth  and  separated  by  the 
railway,  forms  the  water-connexion  between  the  Main  and  the 
Danube.  Its  main  tributaries  from  the  right  are  the  Grtindlach 
and  the  Wiesent,  and  from  the  left  the  Zenn,  the  Aurach  and 
the  Aisch. 

REG  RATING  (O.Fr.  regrater,  to  sell  by  retail),  in  English 
criminal  law,  was  the  oflence  of  buying  and  selh'ng  again  in 
the  same  market,  or  within  four  niiles  thereof.    (See  En- 

CROSSfNC.) 

REGULA,  the  Latin  word  for  a  rule,  hence  particulariy 
applied  to  the  rules  of  a  religious  order  (sec  Monasticisu). 
In  architecture  the  term  is  applied  to  a  rule  or  square,  the 
short  fillet  or  rectangular  block,  under  the  taenia  {q.v,)  on  the 
architrave  of  the  Doric  entablature. 
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REGULAR,  orderly,  following  or  arranged  according  to  a 
rule  (Lat.  regula^  whence  O.Fr.  reuie,  whence  English  "  rule  ")> 
steady,  uniform,  formally  correct.  The  earliest  and  only 
use  in  English  until  the  i6th  century  was  in  the  Med.  Lat.  sense 
of  tegulariSf  one  bound  by  and  subject  to  the  rule  iregula) 
of  a  monastic  or  religious  order,  a  member  of  the  "  regular  " 
as  opposed  to  the  "  secular  "  clergy,  and  so,  as  a  substantive, 
a  regular,  i.e.  a  monk  or  friar.  Another  specific  application 
is  to  that  portion  of  the  armed  forces  of  a  nation  which  are 
organized  on  a  permanent  system,  the  standing  army,  as 
opposed  to  "irregulars,"  levies  raised  on  a  voluntary  basis 
and  disbanded  when  the  particular  campaign  or  war  for  which 
they  were  raised  is  at  an  end.  In  the  British  army,  the  forces 
were  divided  into  regulars,  militia  and  volunteers,  until  1906, 
when  they  were  divided  into  regular  and  territorial  forces. 

REGULUS.  MARCUS  ATIUUS,  Roman  general  and  consul 
(for  the  second  time)  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  First  Punic  War 
(256  B.C.).  He  was  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  Punic  navaJ 
expedition  which  shattered  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  Ecnomus, 
and  landed  an  army  on  Carthaginian  territory  (see  Punic 
Wars).  The  invaders  were  so  successful  that  the  other 
consul,  L.  Manlius  Vulso,  was  recalled  to  Rome,  Regulus  being 
left  behind  to  finish  the  war.  After  a  severe  defeat  at  Adys 
near  Carthage,  the  Carthaginians  were  inclined  for  peace,  but 
the  terms  proposed  by  Regulus  were  so  harsh  that  they 
resolved  to  continue  the  war.  In  255,  Regulus  was  completely 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spartan  Xanthippus. 
There  is  no  further  trustworthy  information  about  him.  -Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  he  remained  in  captivity  until  350,  when  after 
the  defeat  of  tlic  Carthaginians  at  Panormus  he  was  sent  to 
Rome  on  parole  to  negotiate  a  peace  or  exchange  of  prisoners. 
On  his  arrival  he  strongly  urged  the  senate  to  refuse  both 
proposals,  and  returning  to  Carthage  was  tortured  to  death 
(Horace,  Odes^  iii.  5).  This  story  made  Regulus  to  the  later 
Romans  the  type  of  heroic  endurance;  but  most  historians 
regard  it  as  insufficiently  attested,  Polybius  being  silent.  The 
tale  was  probably  invented  by  the  annalists  to  excuse  the 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  by  the  Romans. 


Regulus  (1878) 


REHAM,  ADA  (i860-  ),  American  actress,  whose  real 
name  was  Crehan,  was  bom  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  on  the  22nd 
of  April  i860.  Her  parents  removed  to  the  United  States 
when  she  was  five  years  old,  and  it  was  in  Newark,  N.J.,  that 
in  1874  she  made  her  first  stage  appearance  in  a  small  part  in 
Across  the  Continent.  She  was  with  Mrs  John  Drew's  stock 
company  in  Philadelphia,  John  W.  Albaugh's  in  Albany  and 
Baltimore,  and  other  companies  for  several  seasons,  playing 
every  kind  of  minor  part,  until  she  became  connected  with 
Augustin  Daly's  theatrical  management  in  1879.  Under  his 
training  she  soon  showed  her  talents  for  vivid,  charming  por- 
trayal of  character,  first  in  modem  and  then  in  older  comedies. 
She  was  the  heroine  in  all  the  Daly  adaptations  from  the  German, 
and  added  to  her  triumphs  the  parts  of  Peggy  in  Wycherly's 
Country  Girl,  Julia  in  the  Hunchback,  and  especially  Katharina 
in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  besides  playing  Rosalind  and 
Viola.  Miss  Rehan  accompanied  Daly's  company  to  England 
(first  in  1884),  France  and  Germany  (1886).  Her  life-size 
portrait  as  Katharina  is  in  the  picture-gallery,  and  her  bust, 
with  Ellen  Terry's,  at  the  entrance  to  the  theatre  in  the  Shake- 
speare Memorial  at  Slratford-on-Avon. 

REHEARSAL  (from  "  rehearse,"  to  say  over  again,  repeat, 
recount,  O.Fr.  rchercer,  from  re,  again,  and  hcrcer,  to  harrow, 
d.  *'  hearse,"  the  original  meaning  being  to  rake  or  go  over 
the  same  ground  again  as  with  a  harrow),  a  recital  of  words  or 
statements,  particularly  the  trial  performance  in  private  of  a 
play,  musical  composition,  recitation,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of 
practice  preparatory  to  the  performance  in  public.  In  the 
theatre  a  "  full  rehearsal  "  is  one  in  which  the  whole  performance 
is  gone  through  with  all  the  performers,  a  "  dress  rehearsal " 


one  in  which  the  performance  is  carried  out  with  scenery, 
costumes,  properties,  &c.,  exactly  as  it  is  to  be  played  in 
public. 

REHOBOAM  (Heb.  rehaV&m,  probably  "the  dan  is  en- 
larged," see  Ecdus.  zlvii.  23,  although  on  the  analogy  kA 
Re^biah  and  Bab.  ra*H4lUt  *Am  may  represent  some  god; 
Septuagint  reads  po^oa/<),  son  of  Solomon  and  first  king  of 
Judah.  On  the  events  which  led  to  his  accession  and  the 
partition  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  see  Jeroboam,  Soloiion. 
Although  his  age  is  given  as  forty-one  (i  Kings  ziv.  21),  the 
account  of  his  treatment  of  the  Israelite  deputation  (i  Kings  zii.), 
as  also  2  Chron.  ziii.  7,  give  an  impression  of  youth.  He  was 
partly  of  Ammonite  origin  (i  Kings  ziv.  21),  and,  like  his 
father,  continued  the  foreign  wdrship  which  his  connexions 
involved.  The  chief  event  of  his  ^ign  was  the  incursion  of 
Egypt  under  Sheshonk  (Shishak)  I.,  who  came  up  against 
Judah  and  despoUed  the  temple  about  930  B.C.  (see  Egypt, 
History ^  \  "  Deltaic  Dynasties  ").  That  this  invasion  is  to 
be  connected  with  the  friendly  relations  which  are  said  to 
have  subsisted  between  the  first  of  the  Libyan  dynasty  and 
Rehoboam's  rival  is  unlikely.  Sheshonk  has  figured  his 
campaign  outside  the  great  temple  of  Kamak  with  a  list  of 
some  150  places  which  he  claims  to  have  conquered,  but  it 
is  possible  that  these  were  only  tributary,  and  the  names  may 
be  largely  based  upon  older  lists.  Towns  of  bo>h  Judah  and 
Israel  are  incorporated,  and  it  is  possible  that  Jerusalem  once 
stood  where  now  the  stone  is  mutilated.*  The  book  of 
Chronicles  enumerates  several  Judaean  dties  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (not  necessarily  connected  with  Sheshonk's  cam- 
paign), and  characteristically  regards  the  invasion  as  a  punish- 
ment (2  Chron.  xi.  5  sqq.,  xii.  1--15;  for  the  prophet  Shemaiah 
see  I  Kings  xii.  21-24).  Of  Rehoboam's  successor  Abijah  (or 
Abijam)  little  is  known  except  a  victory  over  Jeroboam  re- 
corded in  2  Chron.  xiii.  See  further  Asa,  Oma,  and  Jews 
(History),  $§  7,  9. 

REICHA,  ANTON  JOSEPH  (1770-1836),  French  musical 
theorist  and  teacher  of  composition,  was  bom  at  Prague  on  the 
27th  of  February  1770,  and  educated  chiefly  by  his  uncle, 
Joseph  Reicha  (1746-1795),  a  dcver  violoncellist,  who  first 
received  him  into  his  house  at  Wallcrstein  in  Bohemia,  and' 
afterwards  carried  him  to  Bonn.  Here,  about  1 789,  he  was  made 
flutist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  elector.  In  1794  he  went  to 
Hamburg  and  gave  music  lessons  there,  also  producing  the 
opera  Codefroid  de  Montfort.  He  was  in  Paris  in  1799  and  in 
Vienna  from  1802  to  i8ois,  during  which  period  he  saw  much  of 
Beethoven  and  Haydn.  In  .the  latter  year  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  produced  three  operas  without  much  success.  In 
1817  he  succeeded  M£hul  as  professor  of  counterpoint  at  the 
Conservatoire.  In  1839  he  was  naturalized  as  a  Frenchman,  and 
in  183s  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  the 
place  of  Boiddieu.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of  May  1836. 
He  produced  a  vast  quantity  of  church  music,  five  operas,  a 
number  of  symphonies,  oratorios  and  many  miscellaneous 
works.  Though  clever  and  ingenious,  hb  compositions  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  novdty  than  for  the  beauty  of  the 
ideas  upon  which  they  are  based.  His  fame  is,  indeed,  more 
securely  based  upon  his  didactic  works.  His  Traiti  de  mdodie 
(Paris,  1814),  Cours  de  composition  musicale  (Paris,  181S), 
Traiti  de  haute  composition  musicale  (Paris,  1824-26),  and 
Art  du  compositeur  dramatique  (Paris,  1833),  are  valuable  and 
instructive  essays  for  the  student,  though  many  of  the  theories 
they  set  forth  are  now  condemned  as  erroneous. 

REICHENAU,  a  picturesque  island  in  the  Untersce  or 
western  arm  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  3  m.  long  by  x  broad,  and 
connected  with  the  east  shore  by  a  causeway  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long.    It  belongs  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.    The  soil 

*  The  once  popular  view  that  "  king  of  Judah  "  stands  in  no.  29  is 
untenable.  Sec  Petrie,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  ii.  p.  235;  L.  P.  Paton,  Syria 
and  Pal.  p.  193  aq.;  W.  M.  Miiller.  Miltetl.  Vorderasiat.  Ceseli.. 
1900,  p.  19  sq..  and  Ency.  Bib.  col.  4486.  Breasted  (Amer.  Joum.  9/ 
Sem.  Lang.,  1904,  p.  36)  has  made  the  interesting  observation  that 
the  list  mentions  "  the  field  of  Abram  "  (nos.  71  and  yi);  see  further, 
id,,  Egypt  Hist,  JUeords,  iv.  pp.  348-357. 
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»  vtxy  fcftile,  and  excellent  wine  is  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  exportation.  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Rdchenau, 
founded  in  724,  was  long  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  for  the 
services  rendered  by  its  monks  to  the  cause  of  kaming.  In 
1540  the  abbey,  which  had  previously  been  independent,  was 
annexed  to  the  see  of  Constance,  and  in  1799  it  was  secularized. 
The  abbey  church,  dating  in  part  from  the  9th  century,  contains 
the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Fat  (d.  888),  who  retired  to  this  island 
in  887,  after  losing  the  empue  of  Charlemagne.  It  now 
serves  as  the  parish  church  of  Mittelzell,  while  the  churches  of 
Oberzefl  and  Unterzell  are  also  interesting  bufldings  of  the 
Carolingian  era. 

BEICHEirBACH,  GBORO  VON  (1773-1826),  German  astro- 
nomical instrument  maker,  was  bom  at  Durlach  in  Baden  on 
the  34th  of  August  X772.  From  1796  he  was  occupied  with 
the  construction  of  a  dividing  engine;  in  1804,  with  Joseph, 
Uebherr  and  Joseph  Utzschneider,  he  founded  an  instrument- 
making  business  in  Munich;  and  in  1809  he  established,  with 
Joseph  Fraunhofer  and  Utzschneider,  optical  works  at  Benedict- 
beuem,  which  were  moved  to  Munich  in  1823.  He  withdrew 
from  both  enterprises  in  18x4,  and  founded  with  T.  L.  Ertel  a 
new  optical  business,  from  which  also  he  retired  in  1821,  on 
obtaining  an  engineering  appointment  under  the  Bavarian 
government.    He  died  at  Mtmich  on  the  2xst  of  May  1826. 

Retchcnbach's  principal  merit  was  that  he  introduced  into  ob- 
servatories the  meridian  or  transit  circle,  combining  the  transit  in- 
strument and  the  mural  circle  into  one  instrument.  This  had 
already  been  done  by  O.  Rdmer  about  1704,  but  the  idea  had  not 
been  auiopted  by  any  one  else,  except  in  the  transit  circle  constructed 
by  Edward  Trougnton  for  Stephen  Groombridge  in  1806.  The 
transit  drcle  in  the  form  given  it  by  Reichcnbach  had  one  finely 
divided  circle  attached  to  one  end  01  the  horizontal  axis  and  read 
by  four  verniers  on  an  "  alidade  circle,"  the  unaltered  position  of 
which  was  tested  by  a  spirit  level.  The  instrument  came  almost  at 
oooe  into  universal  use  on  the  continent  of  Europe  (the  first  one  was 
made  for  F.  W.  Besscl  in  1819),  but  in  England  the  mural  circle  and 
txansit  instrument  were  not  superseded  for  many  jrears. 

RXICHEVBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Sile«a,  situated  on  the  Peile,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Eulengebirge,  a  q>ur  of  the  Riesengcbirge,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau 
by  rail  Pop.  (1905)  15,984.  Among  its  industries  are  weaving, 
spinning,  dyeing,  brewing  and  machine  building,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain  and  cattle.  Rdchenbach  is  memor- 
able for  the  victory  gained  here  on  the  i6th  of  August  1762  by 
the  Prussians  over  the  Austrians.  Here  was  held  the  congress 
which  resulted  in  the  convention  of  Reichenbach — signed  on  the 
27th  of  July  T790  between  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Poland  aind  Holland — guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Turkey. 
Here,  too,  in  June  18x3,  was  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Austria  aind  the  Allies  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Fcance. 

See  the Kune  GesckickUder  Siadl  Reidtenbaeh  (Reichenbach,  1874). 

BEICHEIIBACH,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  situated 
in  a  hilly  district,  known  as  the  Vogtiand,  xx  m.  S.W.  of  Zwickau, 
at  the  junction  of  the  main  lines  of  railway  Dresden-Leipzig-Hof . 
Pop.  (1905)  24,9x5.  It  contains  a  handsome  town-hall  rebuilt 
in  1833,  and  a  natural  history  musetim.  The  industries  embrace 
the  manufacture  of  doth,  machinery  and  carriages,  also  dyeing 
and  bleaching.  Hie  earliest  mention  of  the  town  occurs  in  a 
document  of  X2X2,  and  it  acquired  municipal  rights  in  X367. 
The  woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  in  the  X5th  century, 
and  took  the  place  of  the  mining  mdustiy  which  had  been 
established  earlier. 

RBICHSNBERO  (Czech,  Uberec),  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
87  m.  N.E.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  34i099i  chiefly 
German.  The  most  prominent  buildings  are  the  new  town-hall 
(1893);  ^«  castle  of  Count  Clam  Gallas,  built  in  the  X7th 
century,  with  additions  dating  from  1774  and  1850;  the 
Erzdekaxiatskirche,  of  the  x6th  century;  the  Protestant  church, 
a  handsome  modem  Romanesque  edifice  (1864-68)  and  the  hall 
of  the  doth-workers.  Reichenberg  is  one  of  the  most  important 
centres  of  trade  and  industry  in  Bohemia,  its  staple  industry 
being  the  doth  manufacture.    Next  in  importance  comes  the 
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spiiming  and  weaving  of  wool,  cotton,  linen  and  carpet  manu-' 

factuxes,  and  dyeing. 

Reichenberg  is  first  mentioned  in  a  document  of  1348,  and  from 
162a  to  1634  was  among  the  possessions  of  the  great  Wallenstein, 
since  whose  death  it  has  bek>nged  to  the  Gallas  and  Clam  Gallas 
families,  though  their  jurisdiction  over  the  town  has  k>ng  ceased. 
The  cloth-making  industry  was  introduced  in  1579. 

REICHENHALU  a  town  and  watering-place  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  findy  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, on  the  river  SaaJach,  1570  ft.  above  sea-level,  9  m.  S.W. 
of  Salzburg.  Pop.  (X900)  4927,  exduding  visitors.  Reichcn- 
hall  possesses  several  copious  saline  springs,  produdng  about' 
8500  tons  of  salt  per  aimum.  The  water  of  some  of  the  springs, 
the  sources  of  which  are  50  ft.  bdow  the  surface,  is  so  strongly 
saturated  with  salt  (up  to  24%)  that  it  is  at  once  conducted 
to  the  boiling  houses,  while  that  of  the  others  is  first  submitted 
to  a  process  of  evaporation.  Reichenhall  is  the  centre  of  the 
four  chief  Bavarian  salt-works,  which  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  brine  conduits  having  an  aggregate  length  of  60  m. 
The  surplus  brine  of  Bcrchtesgaden  is  conducted  to  Reichen- 
hall, and  thence,  in  increased  volume,  to  Traunstein  and  Rosen- 
heim, which  possess  larger  supplies  of  timber  for  use  as  fuel 
in  the  process  of  boiling.  Since  1846  Rdchenhall  has  become 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  spas  and  climatic  health  resorts 
in  Germany,  and  it  is  now  visited  annually  by  about  ten 
thousand  patients,  besides  many  thousand  passing  tourists. 
The  saline  springs  are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing, 
and  are  said  to  be  efficadous  in  scrofula  and  incipient  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  brine  springs  of  Rdchenhidl  are  mentioned  in  a  docu- 
ment of  the  8th  century  and  were  perhaps  known  to  the  Romans; 
but  almost  all  trace  of  antiquity  of  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  a  conflagration  in  X834.  The  brine  conduit  to  Tratmstein 
dates  from  x6x8.  The  environs  abound  in  numerous  charming 
Alpine  excursions. 

See  G.  von  Lid)ig,  ReichenhaU,  sein  Klima  und  seine  HeUmiUd 
(6th  ed.,  Rdchenhall,  1880);  and  .Goldschmidt,  Der  Kurort  Bad 
ReichenhaU  und  seine  Umgebung  (Vienna,  1892). 

REICHENSPER6ER,   AUGUST   (X808-1895),    German   poll- 

tidan,  was  born  at  Coblenz  on  the  2  and  of  March  x8o8,  studied 

law  and  entered  government  service,  becoming  counsellor  to 

the  court  of  appeal  {AppeUationsgerichUrat)  at  Cologne  in  1849. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  German  parliament  at  Frankfort  in 

1848,  when  he  attached  himself  to  the  Right,  and  of  the  Erfurt 

parliament  in  X850,  when  he  voted  against  the  Prussian  Union. 

From  X850  to  X863  he  sat  in  the  Prussian  Lower  House,  from 

X867  to  X884  in  the  Reichstag,  and  from  X879  onwards  also 

in  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies.    Originally  of  Liberal 

tendendes,   he  developed  from   X837   onwards  ultramontane 

opinions,  founded  in  X852  the  Catholic  group  which  in  i86x 

took  the  name  of  the  Centre  party  {Centrum)  and  became  one 

of  its  most  conspicuous  orators.    He  died  on  the  x6th  of  July 

X895  at  Cologne.    He  published  a  considerable  number  of 

works  on  art  and  architecture,  including  Die  chrisUich-ger' 

manische  Baukunst  (Trier,   x8s2,  3rd  cd.,   x86o);  Fingerzeige 

auf  dem  Gebiete  der  ckrisUickcn  Kunst  (Leipzig,  X854);  Augustus 

Puginy  der  Neubegriinder  der  ckristlichen  Kunst  in  England 

(Freiburg,  X877). 

Sec  L.  V.  Pastor,  August  Reichensperger,  2  vob.  (Freiburg-im- 
Brcisgau,  1899). 

His  brother,  Pkter  Reichensperger  (X8X0-X892),  counsellor 
to  the  appeal  court  at  Cologne  (1850)  and  until  X879  to  the 
Obertribunal  at  Berlin,  was  dected  to  the  Reichstag  in  X867 
as  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  but  subsequently 
joined  the  Centre  party.  In  the  Kulturkampf  he  took  an 
active  part  on  the  ultramontane  side.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Prussian  National  Assembly  in  1848,  and  in  x888  he 
published  his  Erlebnisse  eines  alten  Parlameniariers  im  Rndur^ 
tionsjakr  1848. 

REICHSTADT,  NAPOLEON  FRANCTS  JOSEPH  CHARLES, 
Duke  of  (i8ti-x832),  known  by  the  Bonapartists  as  Napo- 
leon II.,  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  and  Marie 
Louise,  archduchess  of  Austria.    He  was  bom  on  the  20th  of 
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March  i8ix,  in  Paris  at  the  Tuilexies  palace.  He  was  at  first 
named  the  king  of  Rome,  after  the  analogy  of  the  heirs  of  the 
emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  By  his  birth  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  seemed  to  be  finally  established;  but  in 
three  years  it  crumbled  in  the  dust.  At  the  time  of  the  downfall 
of  the  empire  (April  1814)  Marie  Louise  and  the  king  of  Rome 
were  at  Blois  with  Joseph  and  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  wished 
to  keep  them  as  hostages.  This  design,  however,  was  frustrated. 
Napoleon  abdicated  in  favoiir  of  his  son;  but  events  prevented 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  II.  from  being  more  than  titular.  While 
Napoleon  repaired  to  Elba,  his  consort  and  child  went  to 
Vienna;  and  they  remained  in  Austria  during  the  Hundred 
Days  (18x5),  despite  efforts  made  by  the  Bonapartists  to  carry 
off  the  prince  to  his  father  at  Paris. 

Meanwhile  the  congress  of  Vienna  had  carried  out  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  (March  1814)  whereby 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Guastalla  were  to  go  to  the  ex- 
Empress  Marie  Louise  and  her  son,  although  much  opposition 
was  offered  to  this  proposal  by  Louis  XVUI.  and  even  (so  it 
now  appears)  by  Mettemich.  The  secret  treaty  of  the  31st 
of  May  z8z5  between  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  secured 
those  possessions  to  her,  her  son  bearing  the  title  Prince  of 
Parma,  with  hereditary  rights  for  his  descendants.  But  after 
the  second  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  favour  of  his  son  (22nd 
of  June  1815) — a  condition  which  was  wholly  nugatory— the 
powers  opposed  all  participation  of  the  prince  in  the  affairs 
of  Parma.  He  therefore  remained  in  Austria,  while  Marie 
Louise  proceeded  to  Parma.  From  this  time  onward  he  be- 
came, as  it  were,  a  pawn  iii  the  complex  game  of  European 
politics,  his  claims  being  put  forward  sometimes  by  Mettemich, 
sometimes  by  the  unionists  of  Italy,  while  occasionally  mal- 
contents in  France  used  his  name  to  discredit  the  French 
Bourbons.  The  efforts  of  malcontents  increased  the  resolve 
of  the  sovereigns  never  to  allow  a  son  of  Napoleon  to  bear 
rule;  and  in  November  x8i6  the  court  of  Vieima  informed 
Marie  Louise  that  her  son  could  not  succeed  to  the  duchies. 
This  dedsion  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  xoth 
of  June  x8x7.  Marie  Louise  demanded  as  a  slight  compensa- 
tion that  he  should  have  a  title  derived  from  the  lands  of  the 
"Bavarian  Palatinate"  in  northern  Bohemia,  and  the  title 
of  "  duke  of  Reichstadt "  was  therefore  conferred  on  him  on 
Xhe  22nd  of  July  x8i8.  Thus  Napoleon  I.,  who  once  averred 
that  he  would  prefer  that  his  son  should  be  strangled  rather 
than  brought  up  as  an  Austrian  prince,  lived  to  see  his  son 
reduced  to  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  the  Austrian  archdukes. 

His  education  was  confided  chiefly  to  Count  Dietrichstein, 
who  found  him  precocious,  volatile,  passionate  and  fond  of 
military  affairs.  The  same  judgment  was  given  by  Marshal 
Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa,  who  recognized  the  warlike  strain 
in  his  character.  His  nature  was  sensitive,  as  appeared  on  his 
receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father  in  X821.  The 
upheaval  in  France  in  1830  and  the  disturbances  which  ensued 
led  many  Frenchmen  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  Napoleon  II.; 
but  though  Mettemich  dallied  for  a  time  with  the  French 
Bonapartists,  he  had  no  intention  of  inaugurating  a  N^x>leonic 
revivaL  By  this  time,  too,  the  duke's  health  was  on  the  decline; 
his  impatience  of  all  restraint  and  his  indulgence  in  physical 
exercise  far  beyond  his  powers  aggravated  a  natural  weakness 
of  the  chest,  and  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  July  1832. 

See  A.  M.  Barthelemy  and  J.  P.  A.  M^ry.  Lt  FUs  de  Vhomme 
(Paris,  1 829)1  Baron  G.  1.  Corote  de  Montbcf,  Lc  Due  de  Reichstadt 
(Paris,  1832):  J.  de  Saint-F^lix.  Histoire  de  NapoUtm  II.  (Paris. 
1853);  Guy  de  I'H^ult,  HisUnre  de  NapoUon  II.  (Pirns,  X853); 
Count  Anton  von  Prokeach-Osten,  Mein  Verhdltniss  sum  Hertog 
wm  Reichstadt  (Stuttgart,  1878) ;  H.  Wdachinger,  Le  Roi  de  Rome 
(Paris,  1897);  £.  de  Wertheimer.  The  Duke  <^  Reichstadt  (Eng.  ed., 
London.  1905) ;  M.  Rostand's  play  UAi^on  is  a  dramatic  setting 
of  the  career  of  the  prince.  (J*  Hl.  R.) 

REID,  SIR  GEORGE  (1841-  ),  Scottish  artist,  was  bora 
in  Aberdeen  on  the  3xst  of  October  Z84X.  He  developed  an 
early  passion  for  drawing,  which  led  to  his  being  apprenticed 
in  1854  for  seven  years  to  Messrs  Keith  &  Gibb,  lithographers 
in  Aberdeen.    In  i86x  Reid  took  lessons  from  an  itinerant 


portrait-painter,  William  Niddrie,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
James  Giles,  R.S.A.,  and  afterwards  entered  as  a  student  in 
the  school  of  the  Board  of  Tmstees  in  Edinburgh.  He  returned 
to  Aberdeen  to  paint  landscapes  and  portraits  for  any  trifling 
sum  which  his  work  could  command.  His  first  portrait  to 
attract  attention,  from  its  fine  quality,  was  that  of  George 
Macdonald,  the  poet  and  novelist,  now  the  property  of  the 
university  of  Aberdeen.  His  early  landscapes  were  con- 
scientiously painted  in  the  open  air  and  on  the  spot.  But 
Reid  soon  came  to  see  that  such  work  was  inherently  false, 
painted  as  the  picture  was  day  after  day  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  light  and  shade.  Accordingly,  in  X865  he  proceeded 
to  Utrecht  to  study  imder  A.  Molllnger,  whose  work  he  ad- 
mired, from  its  unity  and  simplicity.  This  change  in  his 
method  of  viewing  Nature  was  looked  on  as  revolutionary  by 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  for  some  years  his  work 
found  little  favour  in  that  quarter;  but  other  artists  gradually 
adopted  the  system  of  tone-studies,  which  ultimately  pre- 
vailed. Reid  went  to  Paris  in  x868  to  study  under  the  figure 
painter  Yvon;  and  he  worked  in  1872  with  Josef  Israels 
at  the  Hague.  From  this  time  forward  Reid's  success  was 
continuous  and  marked.  He  showed  his  versatility  in  land- 
scape, as  in  his  "Whins  in  Bloom,"  which  combined  great 
breadth  with  fine  detail;  in  flower-pieces,  such  as  his  "  Roses,*! 
which  were  brilliant  in  rapid  suggcstiveness  and  force;  but 
most  of  all  in  his  portraits,  which  are  marked  by  great  indi- 
viduality, and  by  fine  insight  into  diaractcr.  His  work  in 
black-and-white,  his  admirable  illustrations  in  brushwork  of 
Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  also  his  pen-drawings, 
about  which  it  has  been  declared  that  "his  work  contains 
all  the  subtleties  and  refinements  of  a  most  delicate  etching," 
must  also  be  noted.  Elected  Associate  of  the  Royal  Srattish 
Academy  in  1870,  Reid  attained  full  membership  in  1877, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  in  1882.  In  1891 
he  was  elected  President — a  post  which  he  held  until  X902 — 
receiving  also  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  he  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  His  brother 
Samuel  (b.  1854)  was  also  a  painter  and  a  writer  of  tales  and 
verse. 

RBID»  ROBERT  (x86a-  ),  American  artist,  was  bom  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  on  the  99th  of  July  1862.  He  studied 
at  the  art  schools  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Art  Students'  League,  New  York,  and  under  Boulanger  and 
Lefebvre  in  Paris.  His  early  pictures  were  figures  of  French 
I>easants,  painted  at  Staples,  but  subsequently  he  became  best 
known  for  mural  decoration  and  designs  for  stained  glass. 
He  contributed  with  others  to  the  frescoes  of  the  dome  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  Building  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago, 
in  X893.  Other  work  is  in  the  Congressional  Libraiy,  Washing- 
ton, the  Appellate  Court  House,  New  York,  and  the  State 
House,  Boston,  where  are  his  three  large  panels,  "James 
Otis  Delivering  his  Speech  against  the  Writs  of  Assistance/' 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride"  and  the  "Boston  Tea  Party."  He 
executed  a  panel  for  the  American  Pavih'on  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition, X900,  and  in  1906  he  completed  a  series  of  ten  stained 
glass  windows  for  a  church  at  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  for  the  Rogers 
Memorial..  In  1906  he  became  a  full  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design. 

REID.  SIR  ROBERT  GILLESPIE  (1840-X908),  Canadian 
railway  contractor,  was  bora  at  Coupar-Angus,  Scotland. 
When  a  young  man  he  spent  a  few  years  in  Australia  gold- 
mining,  and  in  X87X  he  settled  in  America,  where  he  began  his 
career  as  a  contractor.  He  built  one  section  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  and  was  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the 
international  bridge  over  the  Niagara  river,  the  international 
railway  bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande  river  and  the  Lachine 
bridge  over  the  St  Lawrence.  In  X893  Reid  signed  a  contract 
with  the  government  of  Newfoundland  by  which  he  under- 
took to  construct  a  railway  from  St  John's  to  Port-aux-Basques 
and  to  work  the  line  for  ten  years  in  return  for  a  large  grant 
of  land.  In  1898  he  further  contracted  to  work  all  the  railways 
in  Newfoundland  for  fifty  years  on  condition  that  at  the  end 
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€<  tUs  time  they  should  become  his  property.  This  bargain, 
irfiicfa  mduded  other  matters  such  as  steamers,  docks  and 
telegraphs,  was  ertrsordinaiily  favourable  to  Reid,  who,  by 
further  enormous  grants  of  land,  became  one  of  the  largest 
landed  proprietors  in  the  world;  public  opinion  was  aroused 
against  it,  uid  at  first  the  sovemor,  Sir  Herbert  Murray,  refused 
to  ratify  it.  After  the  premier,  Sir  James  Winter,  had  been 
Ttphced.  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Bond,  the  terms  of 
the  contract  were  revised,  being  made  more  favourable  to 
Newfoundland,  and  Reid's  interests  were  transferred  to  a 
o>mpany,  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  president  (see  Newtoxjmdlaud,  Roads  and  XaUways). 
Rdd  was  knighted  in  1907,  and  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  June  1908. 
RBIDt  TH0IIA8  (x 710-1796),  Scottish  philosopher,  was  bom 
at  Strachan  in  Kinfardineshfre,  on  the  26th  of  April  17x0. 
Bis  father  was  minister  of  the  place  for  fifty  years,  and  traced 
his  descent  £rom  a  long  line  of  Presbyterian  xninisters  on  Dee- 
side.  His  fflotlKr  belonged  to  the  brilliant  Gregory  family 
iq.v.),  which,  in  the  x8th  century,  gwe  so  many  representatives 
to  Uteratuxe  and  science  in  Scotland.  Reid  graduated  at  Aber- 
deen in  1726,  and  remained  there  as  librarian  to  the  university 
for  ten  years,  a  period  which  he  devoted  largely  to  mathematical 
reading.  In  X737  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Newmachar 
near  Aberdeen.  The  parishioners,  violently  excited  at  the 
time  about  the  law  of  patronage,  received  him  with  open 
hostility;  and  tradition  asserts  that  his  tmcle  defended  him 
on  the  pulpit  stair  with  a  drawn  sword.  Though  not  dis- 
tinguished as  a  pmcher,  he  was  successful  in  winning  the 
aff^tions  of  his  people.  The  publication  of  Hume's  treatise 
turned  his  attention  to  philosophy,  and  in  particular  to  the 
theory  of  ^eternal  percq[)tion.  His  first  publication,  however, 
dealt  with  a  question  of  philosophical  method  suggested  by 
the  reading  ci  Hutchcson.  The  "  Essay  on  Quantity,  occa- 
skHied  by  reading  a  Treatise  in  which  Simple  and  Compound 
Ratios  are  applied  to  Virtue  and  Merit,"  denies  the  possibility 
of  a  mathematical  treatment  of  moral  subjects.  The  essay 
appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  (X748). 
In  1740  Rdd  married  a  cousin,  the  daughter  of  a  London 
ph>'sidan.  In  x75a  the  professors  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
deicted  him  to  the  chair  of  philosophy,  which  he  held  for  twelve 
yeaxs.  The  foundation  of  the  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Sodety 
(the  "Wise  Chib'Of  which  numbered  among  its  members 
Campbdl,  Seattle,  Gerard  and  Dr  John  Gregoxy,  was  mainly 
eving  to  the  exertions  of  Rdd,  who  was  secretary  for  the  first 
year  (1758).  Many  of  the  subjects  of  discussion  were  drawn 
from  Hume's  q)eculations;  and  during  the  last  years  'of  his 
stay  in  Aberdeen  Rdd  propotmded  his  new  point  of  view 
in  several  papers  read  before  the  sodety.  The  results  of  these 
fMpers  were  embodied  in  the  Enquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  an 
Ikt  Frincipks  iff  Cvmmon  Sense  (1764).  The  Ertquiry  does  not 
go  beyond  an  analysis  of  sense  perception,  and  is  therefore  more 
Dmited  in  scope  than  the  later  Essays;  but  if  the  latter  are  more 
mature,  there  is  more  freshness  about  the  earlier  work.  In 
Oa$  year,  Reid  succeeded  Adam  Smith  as  professor  of  moral 
pfailasc^y  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  After  seventeen 
years  dF  active  teaching,  he  retired  in  order  to  complete  his 
philosophical  system.  As  a  lecturer,  he  was  inferior  in  charm 
and  eloquence  to  Brown  and  Stewart;  the  latter  says  that 
"  slent  and  respectful  attention  "  was  accorded  to  the  **  sim- 
jilkitj  and  perspicuity  of  his  style  "  and  **  the  gravity  and 
authority  of  his  chaxacteif."  His  philosophical  ix^uence  was 
exerted  largdy  through  the  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart  and 
Sir  William  HamiltoiL  The  Essays  an  the  JnleUeciual  Powers 
ef  Man  sppeaxtd  in  X785,  and  their  ethical  complement,  the 
Essays  pm  tie  AtHoe  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind^  in  1788.  These, 
with  an  account  of  Ar&totle's  Lo^  upended  to  Lord  Kames's 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  (X774),  condude  the  list  of  works 
published  ui  Rdd's  lifetime.  Hamilton's  edition  of  Rdd  also 
contains  an  account  of  the  university  of  Glasgow  and  a  sdection 
of  Rekl's  Irtters,  diiefly  addressed  to  his  Aberdeen  friends  the 
Skencs,  to  Lord  Kames,  and  to  Dr  James  Gregory.  With  the 
two  last  aamed  be  discussed  the  materialism  of  Priestley  and 


the  theory  of  necessitarianism.  He  reverted  in  his  old  age 
to  the  mathematical  pursuits  of  his  earlier  years,  and  his  ardour 
for  knowledge  of  every  kind  remained  fresh  to  the  last.  He 
died  of  paralysis  on  the  7th  of  October  X796,  his  wife  and  all 
his  children  save  one  having  predeceased  him.  His  portrait 
by  Raebum  is  the  property  of  Glasgow  University,  and  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  there  is  a  good 
medallion  by  Tassie,  taken  in  his  eighty-first  year.  His  diar- 
acter  was  nutfked  by  independence,  economy  and  generodty. 

The  Icey  to  Rdd's  philosophy  b  to  be  found  in  his  revulsion  from 
the  sceptical  ooodusions  Of  Hume.  In  several  passages  of  hb 
writings  he  expressly  dates  hb  philosophical  awakening  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Treatise  ^Buman  Nature.  In  the  dedication 
01  the  Enquiry^  he  says:  "The  ingenious  author  of  that  trestise 
upon  the  prinaples  of  Locke — ^who  was  no  sceptic — hath  built  a 
^stem  of  sceptidsm  which  leaves  no  ground  to  believe  any  one 
thing  ratho'  uian  its  contrary.  Hb  reasoning  appeared  to  me  to 
be  just;  there  wasj  therefore,  a  necessity  to  call  in  question  the 
mindples  upon  which  it  was  founded,  or  to  admit  the  conclusion." 
Rdd  thus  takes  Hume's  sceptidsm  as,  on  its  own  showing,  a  reductio 
ad  impassibOe  (see  HUMB,  ad  fin.)  of  accepted  philosophical 
principles,  and  refuses,  accordingly,  to  separate  Hume  from  his 
intellectual  progenitors.  From  its  origin  in  Descartes  and  onwards 
through  Locke  and  Berkdey.  modem  philosophy  carried  with  it, 
Rdd  contends,  the  germ  of  sceptidsm.  Embracing  the  whole 
philosophic  movement  under  the  name  of  "  the  Cartesian  system," 
Rdd  oetects  its  fundamental  error  in  the  unproved  assumption 
shared  by  these  thinken  "  that  all  the  objects  of  my  knowledge 
are  kleas  in  my  own  mind."  This  doctrine  or  hypothesis  he  usually 
speaks  of  as  ''the  ideal  system  "  or  "  the  theory  of  kieas";and  to 
it  he  opposes  hb  own  analysb  of  the  act  of  perception.  In  view 
of  the  resulto  of  thb  analysb,  Reid's  theory  (and  the  the<My  of 
Scottish  philosophy  generafiy)  has  been  dubbed  natural  realism  or 
natural  duahsm,  m  contrast  to  theories  like  subjective  idealism 
and  materialism  or  to  the  coemothetic  idealbm  or  hypothetical 
dualism  of  the  majority  of  philosophers.  But  thb  unduly  narrows 
the  scope  of  Scottish  philosophy,  which  does  not  exhaust  itself, 
as  b  sometimes  supposed,  in  uncritically  reasserting  the  independent 
exbtence  of  matter  ana  its  immediate  presence  to  mind.  The 
real  significance  of  Rdd's  doctrine  lies  in  its  attack  upon  Hume's 
tundamental  principles,  (1)  that  all  our  perceptions  are  distinct 
existences,  and  (3)  that  the  mind  never  percdves  anv  real  connexion 
among  distinct  existences  (d.  Appendix  to^the  third  volume  of  the 
Trealue^  1740).  It  is  here  that  the  danger  of  "  the  ideal  system  " 
really  lies— in  its  reduction  of  reality  to  "  particular  perceptions," 
essentially  unconnected  with  each  other.  This  theory  admitted, 
nothing  b  Idt  for  philosophy  save  to  explain  the  illusion  of  necessary 
connexion.  Reid,  however,  attacks  the  fundamental  assumption. 
In  logical  language,  he  denies  the  actuality  of  the  abstract  particular. 
The  unit  of  knowledge  b  not  an  isolated  impression  but  a  judgment ; 
and  in  such  a  judgment  is  contained,  even  initially,  the  reference 
both  to  a  permanent  subject  and  to  a  permanent  world  of  thought, 
and,  implied  in  these,  such  judgments,  for  example,  as  those  n, 
existence,  substance,  cause  and  effect.  Such  principles  are  not 
derived  from  sensation,  but  are  "  suggested  on  occasion  of 
sensation,  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  the  necessary  condittonsf 
of  our  having  perceptive  experience  at  all.  Thus  we  do  not  start 
with  "  ideas,^  and  afterwards  rder  them  to  objects;  we  are  never 
restricted  to  our  own  minds,  but  are  from  the  first  immedbtely 
related  to  a  permanent  worid.  Rdd  has  a  variety  of  names  (or  the 
prindples  which,  by  thdr  presence.  lift  us  out  of  subjectivity  into 
perception.  He  calls  them  "  natural  judgments,"  "^natural  sug- 
gestions," "judgments  of  nature,"  "judgmenU  immediately 
inspiied  by  our  constitution,"  "  principles  of  our  nature,"  "  first 
prindplo,  "principles  of  common  sense."  The  last  coamaa 
designation,  which  oecame  the  current  one,  was  un-  geaMe, 
doubtedly  unfortunate,  and  has  conveyed  to  many  a  false 
impression  of  Scottish  philosophy.  It  has  been  understood  as  if 
Reid  bad  merely  appealed  from  the  reasoned  conclusions  of  philo- 
sophers to  the  unreasoned  bclids  of  common  life.  But  Reid's 
actions  are  better  than  hb  words;  hb  real  mode'd  procedure  b  to 
redargue  Hume's  conclusions  by  a  refutation  of  the  premises  in- 
herited by  him  from  fab  predecessors.  For  the  rest,  as  regards 
the  question  of  nomenclature,  Rdd  everywhere  unites  common 
sense  and  reason,  making  the  former  "only  another  name  for 
one  branch  or  degree  of  reason."  Reason,  as  j[udging  d  things 
self-evident,  is  called  common  sense  to  distinguish  it  from  ratio- 
dnation  or  reasoning.  And  in  regard  to  Rdd^  favourite  proof  of 
the  prindples  in  questk>n  by  rderence  to  "  the  consent  of  ages  and 
nations,  df  the  learned  and  unlearned,"  it  b  only  fair  to  observe 
that  this  argument  assumes  a  much  more  scientific  form  in  the 
Essays,  where  it  b  almost  identified  with  an  appeal  to  "  the  structure 
and  granunar  of  all  languages."  "  The  structure  of  all  languages, 
he  says,  "  b  groundea  upon  common  sense."  To  take  but  one 
example,  "the  distinction  between  sensible  qualities  and  the 
substance  to  which  they. belong,  and  between  thought  and  the 
mind  that  thinks,  b  not  the  invention  of  philosophers;  it  is  found 
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in  the  stnictare  of  all  langua^.  and  therefore  must  be  common 
to  all  men  who  speak  with  undcrrtanding  "  (Hamilton's  Eeid,  pp. 
asoand  4;^). 

The  principles  which  Reid  inaots  upon  as  everywhere  present 
in  cxpetienoe  evidently  correspond  pretty  closely  to  the  Kantian 
-  g^^  categoriesandthe  umty  of  ap^peipeption.  Similarly,  Retd's 
**||^***  assertion  of  the  essential  distinction  between  space  or 
extension  and  feeling  or  any  succesaon  of  feelinss  may 
be  compared  with  Kant's  doctrine  in  the  Aesthetic.  "Space, 
he  says,  "  whether  taiqpble  or  visible,  is  not  so  properly 
an  object  [Kant's  "  matter  "]  as  a  necessary  concomitant  01  the 
objects  both  of  sight  and  touch."  Like  Kant,  too,  Reid  finds  in 
space  the  source  of  a  necessity  which  sense,  as  sense,  cannot  give 
(Hamilton's  Reid,  p.  323).  In  the  substance  <A  their  answer  to  Hume, 
the  two  philosophers  nave  therefore  much  in  common.  But  R«d 
lacked  the  art  to  give  due  impressivencss  to  the  important  advance 
which  his  positions  really  contain.  Although  at  times  he  states 
hb  prindpws  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  breadth  and  insight,  he 
mars  the  effect  by  looseness  of  statement,  and  by  the  incorporation 
of  irrelevant  psychological  matter.  And,  if  Kant  was  overridden 
by  a  bve  of  symmetry,  Reid's  indifference  to  form  and  system  is 
an  even  more  dangerous  defect.  Further,  Reid  is  inclined  to  state 
his  principles  dogmatically  rather  than  as  logical  deductions.  The 
transcendental  deduction,  or  proof  from  the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence in  general,  which  forms  the  vital  centre  of  the  Kantian, scheme, 
is  wanting  in  Reid;  or,  at  all  events,  if  the  spirit  of  the  proof  u 
occasionally  present,  it  is  nowhere  adequately  developed.  Never- 
theless, Reid  s  insistence  on  judgment  as  the  unit  of  knowledge  and 
his  sharp  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception  must  still 
be  recognised  as  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  relativism  or  phenomenalism  which  Hamilton  afterwards 
adopted  from  Kant  and  sought  to  engraft  upon  Scottish  philosophy 
y^  is  wholly  absent  from  the  original  Scottish  doctrine.  One 

ff^^ffiff^  or  two  passages  may  certainly  be  quoted  from  Reid  in 
^ftffffl  which  he  asserts  that  we  know  only  properties  of  things 
and  are  ignorant  of  their  essence.  But  the  exact  meaning 
which  he  attaches  to  such  expressions  b  not  quite  clear;  and  they 
occur,  rnoreover,  only  incidentallv  and  with  the  air  of  current  phrases 
mechanically  repeated.  Dugaid  Stewart,  however,  deliberately 
emphasizes  the  merely  qualitative  nature  of  our  knowledge  as  the 
foundation  of  philosophical  argument,  and  thus  paves  the  way  for 
the  thorouehgoing  philosophy  of  nescience  elaborated  by  Hamilton. 
But  since  Hamilton's  time  the  most  typksil  Scottish  thinkers  have 
repudiated  hb  relativistic  doctrine,  and  returned  to  the  original 
tradition  of  the  schooL   For  Reid's  ethical  theory,  see  Ethics. 

The  complete  edition  of  the  works  by  ^r  William  Hamilton, 
published  in  two  volumes  with  notes  ana  supplementary  disserta- 
tions by  the  editor  (6th  ed.  1863),  ^^  superseded  all  others.  For 
Reid's  life  see  D.  Stewart's  A/«m«t>  prefixed  to  Hamilton's  edition 
of  Reid's  works.  See  also  McCosh,  Scottish  PkOosofhers  (1875); 
Rait,  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  pp.  199-203,  223;  A.  C.  Fraser, 
Monoirapk  (1898);  A.  Bain,  Mental  Science,  p.  ao?,  p.  422  (for  hb 
theory  <A  free  will),  and  Appendix,  pp.  29,  63,  88,  89. 

(A.  S.  P.-P.;  X.) 

REID,  THOMAS  MATHB  (zSiS-iSSj),  better  known  as 
Mayne  Reid,  British  novelist,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minbtcr, 
was  bom  at  Ballyroncy,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  on  the  4th  of  April 
x8z8.  Hb  own  early  life  was  as  adventurous  as  any  boy 
reader  of  his  novels  could  desire.  He  was  educated  for  the 
church,  but  did  not  take  orders,  and  when  twenty' years  old 
went  to  America  in  search  of  excitement  and  fortune.  He 
made  trading  excursions  on  the  Red  river,  studying  the  ways 
of  the  red  man  and  the  white  pioneer.  He  made  acquaintance 
with  the  Missouri  in  the  same  manner,  and  roved  through  all 
the  states  of  the  Union.  In  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  journalism  from  1843  to  1846,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  When  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  in  1846 
he  obtained  a  captain's  commission,  was  present  at  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  led  a  forlorn  hope  at  Chapulte- 
pec,  where  he  sustained  such  severe  injuries  that  hb  life  was 
despaired  of.  In  one  of  his  novcb  he  says  that  he  believed 
theoretically  in  the  military  value  of  untrained  troops,  and 
that  he  had  found  hb  theories  confirmed  in  actual  warfare. 
An  enthusiastic  republican,  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
Hungarian  insurgents  in  1849,  raised  a  body  of  volunteers, 
and  sailed  for  Europe,  but  arrived  too  late.  He  then  settled  in 
England,  and  began  hb  career  of  a  novelbt  with  the  publication, 
in  1850,  of  the  Rifie  Rangers.  Thb  was  followed  next  year 
by  the  Scalp  Hunters.  He  never  surpassed  his  first  productions, 
except  perhaps  in  The  White  Chief  (1859)  and  The  Quadroon 
(1856) :  but  he  continued  to  produce  tales  of  self-reliant  enter- 
prise and  exciting  adventure  with  great  fertility.    Simplicity  of 


plot  and  easy  variety  of  exdting  incident  are  among  the  merits 
that  contribute  to  hb  popularity  with  boys.  Hb  reflections 
are  not  profound,  but  are  frequently  more  sensible  than  might 
be  presumed  at  first  from  hb  aggressive  manner  of  expressing 
them.  He  died  in  London  on  the  2  and  of  October  i88t. 
See  Memoir  (1890)  by  hb  widow,  Elixabeth  Mayne  Reid. 

REID,  WHITBLAW  (1837-  ),  American  joumalbt  and 
diplomatbt,  was  bom  of  Scotch  parentage,  near  Xenia,  Ohio, 
on  the  27th  of  October  1837.  He  graduated  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity in  1856,  and  spoke  frequently  in  behalf  of  John  C. 
Fr6mont,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  in 
that  year;  was  superintendent  of  schoob  of  South  Charleston, 
Ohio,  in  1856-58,  and  in  1858-59  was  editor  of  the  Xenia 
News.  In  x86o  he  became  legislative  correspondent  at 
Columbus  for  several  Ohio  new^>apers,  including  the  Cincinnati 
Gasette,  of  which  he  was  made  dty  editor  in  1861.  He  was 
war  correspondent  for  the  GaseUe  in  1861-62,  serving  also 
as  volunteer  aide-de-camp  (with  the  rank  of  captain)  to  General 
Thomas  A.  Morris  (181 1-1904)  and  General  William  S.  Rosecrans 
in  West  Virginia.  He  was  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
GautU  in  1862-68,  acting  incidentally  as  cleric  of  the  mili- 
tary committee  of  Congress  (1862-63)  and  as  Ubrarian  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (1863-66).  In  1868  he  became  a 
leading  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  Tribune^  in  the 
following  year  was  made  managing  editor,  and  in  1872,  upon 
the  death  of  Horace  Greeley,  became  the  principal  proprietor 
and  editor-in-chief.  In  1905  Reid  relinquished  hb  active 
editorship  of  the  Tribune^  but  retained  financial  control.  He 
declined  an  appointment  as  United  States  minbter  to  Germany 
in  1877  and  again  in  x88i,  but  served  as  minbter  to  France  in 
1889-92,  and  in  1892  was  the  unsuccessful  Republican  candi- 
date for  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  Benjamin  Harrison. 
In  1897  he  was  special  ambassador  of  the  United  States  on  the 
occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee;  in  1898  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  which  arranged  the  terms  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain;  in  1902  was  special  ambassador 
of  the  United  States  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII., 
and  in  1905  became  ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  He  was 
elected  a  life  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
in  1878;  and  in  1902  he  became  vice-chancellor  and,  in  1904, 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  the  sute  of  New  York.  In  x88i 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Darius  Qgden  Mills  (1825-19x0),  a 
prominent  financier. 

Hb  publications  include  After  the  War  (1867),  in  which  he  gives 
his  observations  during  a  journey  through  the  Southern  States  in 
1866;  Ohio  in  the  War  (2  vols.,  1868);  Some  Consequences  of  the 
Last  Treaty  of  Paris  (1899):  Our  New  Duties  (1899);  -^^  Aspects 
of  Our  New  Duties  (1899);  Problems  of  Expansion  (1900);  The 
CreaUst  Pact  in  Modem  History  (1906),  and  How  America  faced  its 
Educational  Problem  (1906). 

REID,  SIR  WILLIAM  (179T-X858),  Scottbh  adminbtralor 
and  man  of  science,  was  bora  on  the  25ih  of  April  1791  at 
the  manse  of  Kinglassie,  Fifeshire,  and  entered  the  Royal 
Engineers  in  1809.  He  saw  active  service  in  the  Peninsula 
under  Wellington,  and  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Algiers 
in  i8z6.  In  1835  and  1836  he  again  saw  active  service,  in 
Spain  against  Don  Carlos.  In  1838  he  published  hb  Attempt 
to  develop  the  Law  of  Storms,  which  obtained  wide  popularity. 
In  1839  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Bermudas,  where 
be  did  much  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  islands, 
and  in  1846  he  was  transferred  to  Barbados.  In  1850-51  he 
was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition; on  the  completion  of  the  work  he  was  made  a  K.C.B. 
and  appointed  governor  of  Malta.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
3i8t  of  October  1858. 

REIGATE,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Reigate  parliamentary  division  of  Surrey,  England,  24  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  London  by  the  Soulh-Eastem  &  Chatham  rail- 
way. Pop.  (1901)  25,993-  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
long  valley  of  Holmsdale  Hollow,  beneath  the  North  Downs. 
A  very  fine  prospect  over  a  great  part  of  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
and  extending  to  Hampshire  and  Kent,  is  obtained  from  the 
neighbouring  Reigate  HiU.    Of  the  old  castle,  supposed  to 
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have  been  hoSt  before  the  Cbnqaest  to  a>inmaLnd  the  pass 
throo^  the  valley,  there  only  remains  the  entrance  to  a  cave 
beneath,  150  ft.  long  and  from  xo  to  12  ft.  high,  excavated  in 
the  sandstone,  whi<^  was  used  as  a  guardroom.  The  grounds 
ve  laid  out  as  a  public  garden.  Near  the  market  house  is 
the  site  of  an  andent  chapel  dedicated  to  Thomas  i  Becket. 
In  the  chancel  of  the  paridi  church  of  St  Mary,  a  building 
ranging  from  Tranntionial  Norman  to  PerpendictUar,  is  buried 
Lord  Howard,  the  commander  of  the  English  navy  against  the 
Spani^  Armada.  Above  the  vestry  there  is  a  library  contain- 
ing choice  manuscripts  and  rare  books.  The  grammar  school 
was  founded  in  1675.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
the  town  hall,  the  public  hall,  the  market  hall,  and  the  working 
men's  institute.  The  borou^  includes  the  township  of  Red- 
hOl,  adjacent  on  the  east.  The  town  has  some  agricultural 
trade,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  quarries  for  freestone, 
hearthstone  and  white  sand.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.    Area,  5994  acres. 

Rdgate  (CierekefelU,  Regat,  Rtyeale)  owed  its  first  settlement  to 
its  situatioa  at  a  croM-road  on  the  Pilgrim's  Way,  at  the  foot  of  the 
North  Downs;  and  its  early  importance  to  the  castle  which  was  the 
atroaghoki  of  the  De  Waxennes  m  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
(XLtlw  death  of  Edith,  the  widow  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  whom 
it  bekmsed,  William  I.  secured  the  manor  of  Chenchefelle,  as  it  was 
then  caOed.  It  was  |ranted  by  William  Rufus  to  Earl  Warenne, 
through  whose  family  it  passed  m  X347  to  the  earls  of  Arundel.  The 
name  Reigate  occutb  in  1199.  Bureesses  of  Reigate  are  mentioned 
in  a  dose  roll  of  1348,  but  no  eariy  charter  u  known.  The  town  was 
u»xporated  in  1063.  It  returned  two  members-  to  parliament 
from  ta9S  till  1831,  and  afterwards  one  member  only  until  1867, 
when  it  was  disfranchised  for  corruption.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Earl  Waienne  held  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays^  and  fairs  on 
Tuesday  m  Whitsun-week,  the  eve  and  day  of  St  Lawrence,  and 
the  eve  and  day  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  by  prescriptive  right. 
Edward  11.  granted  a  market  on  Tuesdays,  which  is  still  held.  The 
£a^  days  are  now  Whit-Tuesday  and  the  9th  of  December. 

RSIMARUB,  HERMAMV  SAMUEL  (1694-1768),  •  Germah 
pbDouopher  and  rnan  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  on  the 
saod  of  December  1694.  He  was  educated  by  his  father  and 
by  the  famous  scholar  J.  A.  Fabriaus,  whose  son-in-law  he 
sabseqaently  became.  He  studied  theology,  andent  languages, 
and  i^iilosophy  at  Jena,  became  Privatdioent  in  the  university 
ol  Wittenberg  in  17x6,  and  in  1720-31  visited  Holland  and 
En^Jand.  In  1733  he  became  rector  of  the  high  school  at 
Wismar  in  Mecklenburg,  and  in  1737  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  high  school  of  his  native  city. 
Hus  post  he  held  till  his  death,  though  offers  of  more  lucrative 
{Mfiitioiis  were  made  to  him.  His  duties  were  h'ght,  and  he 
employed  his  leisure  in  ttie  study  of  philology,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  history,  political  economy,  natural  sdcnce  and 
natural  history,  for  which  he  made  large  collections.  His  house 
was  the  centre  of  the  highest  culture  of  Hamburg,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  his  influence  in  that  city  still  remains  in  the  Haus 
der  patruaiscken  GeseUschafif  where  the  learned  and  artistic 
societies  partly  founded  by  him  still  meet.  He.  had  seven 
chUdrexi,  cmly  three  of  whom  survived  him — ^the  distinguished 
fdiysician  Johann  Albrecht  Heinrich,  and  two  dau^tera,  one 
of  them  being  Elise,  Lessing's  friend  and  correspondent.  He 
died  on  the  ist  of  March  1768. 

RdmaroB's  reputation  as  a  scholar  rests  on  the  valuable  edition 
of  Dio  Cassius  (1750-53)  which,  he  prepared  from  the  materials 
odDectcd  by  J.  A.  FabriduS.  He  published  a  Work  on  logic 
(YermmnfUehrg  ah  Atmeisung  mm  ricktigen  Gtbratuke  der 
Vaimmftt  S75<$f  Sth  ed.,  1790),  and  two  popular  books  on  the 
tdigioaB  questions  of  the  day.  The  first  of  these  was  a  col- 
lection of  essays  on  the  principal  truths  of  natural  religion 
{Ahkaiidliinffin  von  den  vornehmsten  WakrheiUn  der  naUlrlicken 
Kdigicn,  1755,  7th  ed.,  1798);  the  second  {Betrachlungen  Uber 
die  TruAe  der  Tkiere,  1760,  4th  ed.,  1798)  dealt  with  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  same  subject.  His  philosophical  position 
is  esKBtially  that  of  Christian  Wolff.  But  he  is  best  known  by 
bis  ApUogie  oder  Sckutuckrift  fUr  die  vernUnftigen  Verehrer 
Cettes  (carefully  kept  back  during  his  lifetime),  from  which, 
after  bis  death,  Lessing  published  certain  chapters  under  the 
title  of  the  Woifenbmul  Fragments  (see  Lessino).    The  original 


MS.  is  in  the  Hamburg  town  library;  a  copy  was  made  for 
the  university  library  of  Gdttingen,  1814,  and  other  copies 
are  known  to  exist.  In  addition  to  the  seven  fragments  pub- 
lished by  Lessing,  a  second  portion  of  the  work  was  issued  in 
X787  by  C.  A.  E.  Schmidt  (a  pseudonym),  under  the  title  Uebrige 
nock  nngedruckU  Werke  des  WolJenbiiUelscken  Fragmenlislen, 
and  a  further  portion  by  D.  W.  Klose  in  Niedner*s  Zeitsckrift 
fUr  kisioriscke  Tkeologie,.  1850-53.  Two  of  the  five  books  of 
the  first  part  and  the  whole  of  the  second  part,  as  well  as  appen- 
dices on  the  canon,  remain  unprinted.  But  D.  F.  Strauss  has 
given  an  exhaustive  aoalysxs  of  the  whole  work  in  his  book  on 
Reimarus« 

The  standpbint  of  the  Apelogie  is  that  of  pure  naturalistic  deism. 
Miracles  ancf  mysteries  are  denied,  and  natuial  religion  is  put  forward 
as  the  absolute  contradiction  of  revealed.  The  essential  truths  of 
the  former  ace  the  existence  of  a  wise  and  jgood  Creator  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul^  These  truths  are  discoverable  by  reason, 
and  are  such  as  can  constitute  the  basis  of  a  universal  rekeion.  A 
revealed  religion  coul^  never  obtain  universality,  as  it  could  never 
be  intelligible  and  credible  to  all  men.  Even  supposing  its  possi- 
bility, the  Bible  does  not  present  such  a  revelation.  It  abounds  in 
error  as  to  matters  of  fact,  contradicts  human  experience,  reason 
and  morals,  and  is  one  tissue  of  folly,  deceit,  enthusiasm,  selfishness 
and  crime.  Moreover,  it  is  not  adoctrinal  compendium,  or  catechism, 
which  a  revelation  would  have  to  be.  What  the  Old  Testament  says 
of  the  worship  of  God  is  little,  and  that  little  worthless,  while  its 
writers  are  vunacquainted  with  the  second  fundamental  truth  of 
religion,  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  design  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  ?rell  as  that  of  Jesus,  was  not  to  teach  true 
rational  religion,  but  to  serve  thdr  own  selfish  ambitions,  in  pro- 
moting which  they  exhibit  an  amazing  combination  of  consaous 
fraud  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  important,  however,  to  remember  that 
Reimarus  attacked  atheism  with  equal  effect  and  sincerity,  and 
that  he  was  a  man  of  high  moral  character,  respected  and  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries! 

Modern  estimates  of  Reimarus  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 
B.  PQnjer,  O.  Pfleiderer  and  H.  HdffdlM;.  PUnjer  states  the  position 
of  Reimarus  as^follows:  "  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  His 
wisdom  and  Voodness  are  conspicuous  in  it.  Immortality  is 
founded  upon  the  essential  nature  of  n^an  and  upon  the  purpose  of 
God  in  creation.  Religion  is  conducive  to  our  happiness  and  alone 
brings  satisfaction.  Miracles  are  at  variance  with  the  divine 
purpose;  without  miracles  there  could  be  no  revelation  "  (PQnjer, 
Jlislory  of  Christian  Philosophy  of  Religion  since  Kant,  Engl,  trans., 
pp.  550-57,  which  contains  an  exposition  of  the  Abhandlungen  and 
SchuUschrift).  Pfldderer  says  the  errors  of  Reimarus  were  that  he 
ignored  historical  and  literary  criticism,  sources,  date,  origin,  &c., 
of  documents,  and  the  narratives  were  said  to  be  dther  purdy 
divine  or  purely  human.  He  had  no  conception  of  an  immanent 
reason  iPkilosophy  of  Religion,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  L  p.  102).  H. 
Hfiffding  also  has  a  brief  section  on  the  SchuUschrift,  stating 
its  main  position  as  follows:  "  Natural  religion  suffices;  a  revelation 
is  therefore  superfluous.  Moreover,  such  a  thing  is  both  physically 
and  morally  impossible.  God  cannot  interrupt  His  own  work  by 
miracles;  nor  can  He  favour  some  men  above  others  by  revelations 
which  are  not  granted  to  all,  and  with  which  it  is  not  even  possible 
for  all  to  b«X}me  acquainted.  But  of  all  doctrines  that  of  eternal 
punishment  b  most  contnuy,  Reimarus  thinks,  to  true  ideas  of  God, 
and  it  was  this  point  which  first  caused  him  to  stumble  "  {History 
of  Modem  PAi/.,  Eng.  trans.  (1900),  vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  13). 

See  the  "  Fragments "  as  published  by  Lessing,.  reprinted  in 
vol.  XV.  of  Lessing* s  Werke,  Hempel's  edition ;  D.  F.  Strauss,  H.  S. 
Reimarus  und  seine  SchuUschrift  fur  die  vernUnftigen  Verehrer  GoUes 
f i863.  and  ed.  1877) ;  Charles  Vovsey,  FragmenU  from  Reimarus 
(London,  1879)  (a  translation  of  the  life  of  Reimarus  by  Strauss,  with 
the  second  part  of  the  seventh  fragment,  on  the  "  Obiect  of  Jesus 
and  his  Disciples  ") ;  the  Lives  of  Lessing  by  Danzef  and  G.  E. 
Guhraucr,  Sime,  and  Zimmem;  Kuno  Fischer,  Geschtchle  der  neuem 
Philosophie  (vol.  ii.  pp.  759-72,  2nd  cd.  1867) ;  Zeller,  GeschichU  der 
deutseken  Pkilosophte  (and  ed.,  1875,  pp.  343-46). 

REIMS  (Rhsdis),  a  city  of  north-eastern  France,  chief  town 
of  an  arrondlssement  of  the  department  of  Mame,  98  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Paris,  on  the  Eastern  railway.  Pop..  (1906)  zo3,8oo.  Reims 
is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vesle,  a  tributary 
of  the  Aisne,  and  on  the  canal  which  connects  the  Aisne  with 
the  Mame.  South  and  west  rise  the  "  montagne  de  Reims  " 
and  vine-dad  hills.  Reims  is  limited  S.W.  by  the  Vesle  and 
the  canal,  N.W.  by  promenades  which  separate  it  from  the 
railway  and  in  other  directions  by  boulevards  lined  with  fine 
residences.  Beyond  extend  large  suburbs,  the  chief  of  which 
are  C6rds  to  the  N.E.,  Coutures  to  the  E,,  Laon  to  the  N.  and 
Vesle  to  the  W.    Of  its  squares  the  principal  are  the  Place 
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Royale,  with  a  lUtue  o!  Louis  XV.,  and  the  pUoe  da  Parvis, 
with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  rue  de  Vesle, 
the  chief  street,  continued  under  other  names,  traverses  the 
town  from  S.W.  to  N.W.,  passing  through  the  Place  Royale. 

The  oldest  monumeiit  in  Ketms  is  the  Mars  Gate  (soeallea  from  a 
temple  to  Mars  in  the  neighbourhood),  a  triumphal  arch  I08  ft.  in 
length  by  43  in  height,  constating  of  three  archways  flanked  by 
columns.  It  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Remi  in  honour  of  Augustus  when  Agrippa  made  the  great  roads 
terminatins;  at  the  town,  but  probably  belongs  to  the  3rd  or  4th 
centuiv.  In  its  vicinity  a  curious  mosaic  measuring  36  ft.  by  a6, 
with  tnirty-five  medallions  representing  animals  and  gladiators,  was 
discovered  in  i860.  To  these  remains  must  be  added  a  Gallo- 
Roman  sarcophagus,  said  to  be  that  of  the  consul  Jovinus  (see  below) 
and  preserved  in  the  archaeological  museum  in  the  cloister  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Rcmi.  The  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  where  the  kin^s 
of  France  used  to  be  crowned,  replaced  an  older  church  (burned  m 
lai i)  built  on  the  site  of  the  basilica  where  Clovis  Was  baptised  by 
St  Remigius.  The  cathedral,  with  the  exception  of  the  west  front, 
was  completed  by  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  That  portion  was 
erected  in  the  14th  century  after  I3th<entury  designs — the  nave 
having  in  the  meantime  been  lengthened  to  afford  room  for  the 
crowcM  that  attended  the  coronations.  In  1481  fire  destroyed  the 
roof  and  the  spires.  In  187^  the  National  Assembly  voted  £80,000 
for  repaira  of  the  fa^de  ana  balustrades.  This  facade  b  the  finest 
portion  of  the  building,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  masterpieces  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  three  portals  are  laden  with  statues  and 
statuettes.  The  central  portal,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  is  surmounted* 
by  a  rose-window  framed  in  an  arch  itself  decorated  with  statuary. 
The  "  gallery  of  the  kings  "  above  has  the  baptism  of  Clovis  in  the 
centre  and  statues  of  his  successors.  The  towers,  267  ft.  high,  were 
originally  designed  to  rise  394  ft.;  that  on  the  south  contains  two 

Kat  bells,  one  of  which,  named  "  Chariotte "  by  Cardinal  de 
mine  in  1570,  weighs  more  than  li  tons.  The  facades  of  the 
transepts  are  also  decorated  with  sculptures— that  on  the  north 
with  statues  of  the  principal  bishops  of  Reims,  a  representation  of 
the  Last  Judgment  and  a  figure  of  Christ  (U  Beau  Dieu)  while  that 
on  the  south  ude  has  a  beautiful  rose-window  with  the  prophets  and 
apostles.  Of  the  four  towers  which  flanked  the  transepts  nothing 
remains  above  the  height  of  the  roof  since  the  fire  of  1481.  Above 
the  choir  rises  an  elegant  bell-tower  in  timber  and  lead.  59  ft.  high. 


reconstructed  in  the  15th  century.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral 
is  455  ft.  long.  98  ft.  wide  in  the  nave,  and  125  ft.  high  in  the  centre, 
and  comprises  a  nave  with  aisles,  transepts  with  aisles,  a  choir  with 
double  aisles,  and  an  apse  with  deambulatory  and  radiating  chapels. 
It  has  a  profusion  of  statues  similar  to  those  of  the  outside,  and 
stained  glass  of  the  13th  centurv.  The  rose- window  over  the  main 
portal  and  the  gallery  beneath  are  of  rare  magnificence.  The 
cathedral  possesses  fine  tapestries.  Of  these  the  most  important 
series  is  that  presented  by  Robert  de  Lenoncourt,  archbishop  under 
Francis  I.,  representing  the  life  of  the  \^r|;in.  The  north  transept 
contains  a  fine  organ  in  a  Flamboyant  Gothic  case.  The  choir 
clock  is  ornamented  with  curious  mechanical  figures.  Several 
paintings,  by  Tintoretto,  Nicolas  Poussin,  and  others,  and  the 
carved  woodwork  and  the  railings  of  the  choir,  also  deserve  mention. 
The  treasury  contains  the  Satnte  Ampoule,  or  holy  flask,  the  successor 
of  the  ancient  one  broken  at  the  Revolution  (see  below),  a  fragment 
of  which  it  contains. 

The  arehiepiscopal  palace,  built  between  1^98  and  1509,  and  in 
part  rebuilt  m  1675,  '''f^  occupied  bv  the  kings  on  the  occasion 
of  their  coronation.  The  saloon  (sallie  du  Tau),  where  the  royal 
banquet  was  held,  has  an  immense  stone  chimney  m  the  15th  century, 
medallions  of  the  archbishops  of  Reims,  and  portraits  of  fourteen 
kings  crowned  in  the  city.  Among  the  other  rooms  of  the  royal 
suite,  all  of  which  are  of  great  beauty  and  richness,  is  that  now  used 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Reims  Academy ;  the  building  also  contains  a 
library.  The  chapd  of  the  arehiepiscopal  palace  consists  of  two 
storeys,  of  which  the  upper  still  serves  as  a  place  of  worship.  Both 
the  cnapel  and  the  salle  du  Tau  are  decoratra  with  tapestries  of  the 
17th  century,  known  as  the  Perpersack  tapestries,  after  the  Flonish 
weaver  who  executed  them. 

After  the  cathedral,  which  it  almost  equab  in  nxe;  the  most 
celebrated  church  is  St  Remi,  once  attached  to  an  important  abbey, 
the  buildings  of  which  are  used  as  a  hospital.  St  Rcmi  dates  from 
the  ilth,  I2th,  13th  and  15th  centuries.  The  nave  and  transepts, 
Romanesque  in  style,  date  mainly  from  the  eariiest,  the  facade  of  the 
south  transept  from  the  latest,  of  those  {leriods.  the  choir  and  apse 
chapels  from  the  lath  and  13th  centuries.  The  valuable  monu- 
ments with  which  the  church  was  at  one  tinie  filled  were  pillaged 
during  the  Revolution,  and  even  the  tomb  of  the  saint  is  a  modem 
work;  but  there  remain  the  13th-century  ^ass  windows  of  the  apse 
and  tapestries  representing  the  history  of  St  Remigius,  given  by 
Robert  de  Lenoncourt.  The  churches  <rf  Stjacques.  St  Maurice 
(partly  rebuilt  in  1867),  St  Andr€,  and  St  Thomas  (erected  from 
1847  to  1853.  under  the  patronage  of  (Cardinal  Gousset,  now  buried 
within  its  walls^,  are  alf  of  minor  interest.  Of  the  fine  church  of 
St  Nicaise  only  insignificant  remains  are  to  be  seen. 

The  town  oatt*  erected  ip  the  17th  and  enlarged  m  the  19th 


century,  has  a  pediment  with  an  equestrian  Hatoe  of  Louis  XIU. 
and  a  tall  and  elesant  campanile.  It  contains  a  picture  gallery, 
ethnographical,  archaeological  and  other  collectioas.  and  the  pubuc 
library.  There  are  many  old  houses,  the  House  of  the  Musidana 
(13th  century)  beins  so  called  from  the  seated  figures  of  muaidans 
which  decocate  the  front. 

In  1874  the  construction  of  a  chain  of  detached  forts  was 
bq(un  in  the  vicinity,  Reims  being  sdected  as  one  of  theduef 
defences  of  the  northern  approaches  of  Paris.  The  ridge  of 
St  Thierry  is  crowned  with  a  fort  of  the  same  name,  which 
with  the  neighbouring  work  of  Chenay  doses  the  west  side  of 
the  pUce.  To  the  north  the  hill  of  Brimont  has  three  woiks 
guaiding  the  Laon  railway  and  the  Aisne  canaL  Farther  east, 
on  the  old  Roman  road,  lies  the  fort  de  Fresnes.  Due  east  the 
hills  of  Amay  are  crowned  with  five  large  and  important  works 
which  cover  the  approaches  from  the  upper  Aisne.  Forts 
Pompelle  and  Montbr6  dose  the  south-east  side,  and  the  Falaise 
hills  on  the  Paris  side  are  open  and  unguarded.  The  perimeter 
of  the  defences,  is  not  quite  22  m.,  and  the  forts  are  a  mean 
distance  of  6  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  dty. 

Rdms  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  court  of  assize  and 
a  sub-prefect.'  It  is.  an  important  centre  for  the  combing, 
carding  and  spinning  of  wool  and  the  weaving  of  flannel,  merino, 
cloth  sjid  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds,  these  industries  employing 
some  24,000  hands;  dyeing  and  "dressing"  are  also  carried- 
on.  It  is  the  chief  wool  market  in  France,  and  has  a  "  con- 
ditioning house  "  which  determines  the  loss  of  wdght  resulting 
from  the  drying  of  the  wooL  The  manufacture  of  and  trade 
in  champagne  is  also  very  important.  The  wine  is  stored  in 
large  ceUars  tunndled  in  the  chalk.  Other  manufactures  are 
jnachinery,  chemicals,  safes,  capsules,  bottles,  casks,  candles, 
soap  and  paper.  The  town  is  well  known  for  its  cakes  and 
biscuits. 

History. — ^Before  the  Roman  conquest  Reims,  as  Durocor- 
Utrum^  was  capital  of  the  Remi,  from  whose  name  that  of  the 
town  was  subsequently  derived.    The  Remi  made  vcduntary 
submission  to  the  Romans,  and  by  their  fidelity  throughout  the 
various  Gallic  insurrections  secured  the  special  favour  of  their 
conquerors.     Christianity  was  established  in   the  town   by 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  at  which  period  the  bishopric 
was  founded.     The  consul  Jovinus,  an  influential  supporter 
of  the  neW  faith,  repulsed  the  barbarians  who  invaded  Cham> 
pagne  in  336;  but  the  Vandals  captured  the  town  in  406  and 
slew  St  Nicasus,  and  Attila  afterwards  put  it  to  fire  and  sword. 
Clovis,  after  his  victory  at  Soissons  (486),  was  baptized  at 
Rdms  in  496  by  St  Remigius.     Later  kings  desired  to  be 
consecrated  at  Reims  with  the  oil  of  the  sacred  phial  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  brought  from  heaven  by  a  dove  for  the 
baptism  of  Qovis  and  was  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  St  RemL 
Meetings  of  Pope  Stephen  III.  with  Pippin  the  Short,  and  of 
Leo  III.  with  Charlemagne,  took  place  at  Rdms;  and  here 
Louis  the  Debonnaire  was  crowned  by  Stephen  IV.    Louis  IV. 
gave  the  town  and  countship  of  Rdms  to  the  archbishop 
Artaldus  in  940.    Louis  VII.  gave  the  title  of  duke  and  peer 
to  William  of  Champagne,  archbishop  from  1x76  to  1202,  and 
the  archbishops  of  Reims  took  precedence  of  the  other  eccle- 
siastical peers  of  the  realm.    In  the  loth  centuiy  Rdms  had 
become  a  centre  of  intellectual  culture,  Archbishop  Adalberon, 
seconded  by  the  monk  Gerbext  (afterwards  Pope  Silvester -II.), 
having  founded  schools  where  the  "  liberal  arts  "  were  taught, 
Adalberon  was  also  one  of  the  prime  authors  of  the  revolution 
which  put  the  Capet  house  in  the  place  of  the  Carolingians. 
The  most  important  prerogative  of  the  archbishops  was  the 
consecration  of  the  kings  of  France — a  privilege  which  was 
exercised,  except  in  s  few  cases,  from  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus 
to  that  of  Charles  X.   Louis  VII.  granted  the  town,a  communal 
charter  in  1139.    The  treaty  of  Ttoyes  (1420)  ceded  it  to  the 
English,  who  had  made  a  futile  attempt  to  take  it  by  siege  in 
Z360;  but  they  were  expelled  on  the  approach  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
who  in  1439  caused  Charles  VII.  to  be  consecrated  in  the 
cathedral.    A  revolt  at  Reims,  caused  by  the  salt  tax  in  1461, 
was  crudly  repressed  by  Louis  XI.    The  town  sided  with  the 
League  (1585),  but  submitted  to  Henry  IV.  after  the  battle  of 
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Ifij.  In  tbe  hmagn  invasions  of  1814  it  was  captured  and 
ncaptnnd;  in  1870-71  it  was  made  by  the  Gennans  the 
seat  of  a  governor-general  and  impoverished  by  heavy  re- 
quiaitioos. 

See  G.  Mariot,  Histain  it  la  vJOt,  cUi  tt  uniptnUi  d$  Rnms, 
A  vols.  (Rdtais,  1843-46);  J.  Jiutinus  (Baroo  I.  Taylor),  La  VilU 
44  Rrims  (Paris.  1854). 


U  a  guiding  or  controlling  leather  strap  or  thong,  attached 
to  the  bit  of  a  ridden  or  driven  horse  (see  Saddleky).  The 
word  is  taken  from  the  O.  Fr.  reiie,  modem  ritu^  and  is  usually 
traced  to  a  supposed  Late  Latin  substantive  retina  formed  from 
retimen,  to  bold  back,  restrain,  cf .  clawical  Latin  reUnactilumf 
halter.  The  word,  usnally  in  the  plural,  has  been  often  used 
figuratively,  as  a  type  of  that  which  guides,  restrains  or  controls, 
e^.  In  sudb  phrases  as  the  "  reins  of  government,"  8a.  The 
"  VBns,"  i*,  the  kidneys  (Lat.  reiief,  d.  Or.  ^fi^t'tht  midriflf), 
w  the  place  where  the  kidneys  are  situated,  hence  the  loins, 
also,  fig^ixmtivdy,  the  seat  of  the  emotions  or  affections,  must  be 

distinguished.    

REDIACH,  JOSEPH  (1856-       ),  French  author  and  politician, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  September  1856.    After 
leaving  the  Lyc£e  Condoroet  he  studied  for  the  bar,  being 
called.  In  r887.    He  attracted  the  attention  of  Gambetta  by 
articles  on  Balkan  politks  published  in  the  Re9ue  bleue,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  RiptMiqtu  franfaise.    In  Gambetta's 
{Tsntf  mimstire  M.  Reinach  was  his  secretary,  and  drew  up  the 
case  for  a  partial  revision  of  the  constitution  and  for  the  electoral 
method  known  as  the  scrtUin  de  li^.     In  the  RipuUique 
framfoist  he  waged  a  steady  war  against  (jeneral  Boulanger 
which  brought  him  three  dudSf  one  with  Edmond  Magnier  and 
two  with  Paul  D^rouUde.     Between  1889  and  1898  he  sat 
for  the  ChambfT  of  Deputies  for  Digne.    As  member  of  the 
army  rommiwinn,  reporter  of  the  budgets  of  the  ministries  cf 
the  Interior  and  of  agriculture  he  brought  forward  bills  for  the 
better  treatment  of  the  insane,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
minnial  minbtry,  for  the  taxation  oi  alcohol,  and  for  the  repara- 
tion of  judicial  errors.    He  advocated^  complete  freedom  of  the 
theatre  and  the  press,  the  abolition  of  public  executions,  and 
deaoanoed  politiol  corruption  of  all  kinds.    He  was  indirectly 
implicated  in  the  Panama  wrandah  through  his  father-in-law, 
Baron  de  Reinach,  though  he  made  restitution  as  soon  as  he 
learned  that  he  was  benefiting  by  fraud.    But  he  is  best  known 
as  the  champion  of  Captain  Dreyfus.    At  the  time  of  the 
origiaal  trial  he  attempted  to  secure  a  public  hearing  of  the 
case,  aDd  in  1897  he  allied  himself  with  Scheurer-Kcstner  to 
denund  its  revision.    He  denounced  in  the  Stick  the  Henry 
foigery,   and   Esterhazy's  complicity.     His  articles  in   the 
Sihie  aroQsed  the  fury  of  the  anti-Dreyfusard  party,  especially 
15  he  was  himsdf  a  Jew  and  therefore  open  to  the  chiarge  of 
having  undertaken  to  defend  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus  on  racial 
gnninds.    He  lost  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and, 
having  refused  to  fight  Henri  Rochefort,  eventually  brou^t 
an  action  for  libel  against  him.    Finally,  the  "  affaire  "  being 
terminated  and  Dreyfus  pardoned,  he  undertook  to  write  the 
histocy  of  the  case,  the  first  four  volumes  of  whidi  appeared  in 
rgor.    This  was  completed  in  1905.    In  1906  M.  Reiisach  was 
re-dected  for  Digne.    In  that  year  he  became  member  of  the 
commission  of  the  national  archives,  and  next  year  of  the 
cottocfl  on  prisons.     Reinach  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
political  subjects.    On  Gambetta  he  published  three  volumes 
In  1884,  and  be  also  edited  his  speeches.    For  the  criticisms  of 
the  anti-Dreyrusard  press  see  Henri  Dntrait-Croyon,  Joseph 
Reinack,  kistorien  (Paris,  1905),  a  violent  criticism  in  detail  of 
Reinach 's  history  of  the  "  affaire." 

His  brother,  the  well-known  sawndf  Salomon  Rzinach 
(1858-  ),  bom  at  St  Germain-en-Laye  on  the  a9th  of  August 
1858,  was  educated  at  the  ^le  normale  sup^rieure,  and  joined 
the  French  school  at  Athens  in  1879.  He  made  valuable 
ardiaeological  discoveries  at  Myrina  near  Smyrna  in  1880-82, 
at  Cyme  in  x88i,  at  Thasos,  Imbros  and  Lesbos  (1882),  at 
Carthage  and  Meninx  (1883-84),  at  Odessa  (1893)  and  else- 
He  received  honours  from  the  chief  learned  societies 


of  Europe,  and  in  x886  received  an  i^ipointment  at  the  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities  at  St  Germain;  in  1893  he  became 
assistant  keeper,  and  in  1902  keeper  of  the  national  museums. 
In  T903  he  became  joint  editor  of  the  Rente  archiologique,  and 
in  the  same  year  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  leaurei 
he  delivered  on  art  at  the  £cole  du  Louvre  in  Z902-3  were  pub- 
lished by  Itiim  under  the  title  of  Apdlo.  This  book  has  been 
translated  into  most  European  languages,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
compact  handbooks  of  the  subject. 

His  first  published  work  was  a  translation  of  Schopenhauer's 
Essay  on  Free  Will  (1877),  which  passed  through  many  editions. 
This  was  followed  by  many  works  and  articles  m  the  learned  re- 
views of  which  a  list— up  to  1903 — is  available  in  Bibliograpkie 
de  S.  R.  (Angen,  1903).  His  Manuel  de  pkUotogie  classique  (I880- 
1884)  was  crownecl  by  the  French  association  for  the  study  of 
Greek;  his  Grammaire  laUne  (1886)  received  a  prise  from  the 
Society  of  Secondary  Education;  La  Nicropole  de  Myrina  (1887), 
written  with  E.  Pottier,  and  AnHquiiis  nanimaies  were  crowned  by 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  compiled  an. important  Rl- 
pertoire  de  la  stahiaire  firecqne  et  romaine  (3  vols.,  1897-98) ;  also 
Ripertoire  de  peinH*res  au  moyen  dgeetdela  Renaissance  1280-1580 
(1905.  Ac.);  Ripertoire  des  vases  points  grecs  et  Hmsques  (1900). 
In  i^s  he  began  his  Cnltes,  mytkes  et  rdigums:  and  in  IQ09  he 
published  a  general  sketch  of  the  history  of  religions  under  the 
title  of  Orpheus.  He  also  translated  from  the  English  H.  C.  Lea's 
History  of  the  Inquisition, 

A  younger  brother,  Tbzodoie  Rzznacb  (i860-  ),  also 
had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  schohu'.  He  pleaded  at  the  Parisian 
bar  in  1881-86,  but  eventually  gave  himself  up  to  the  study 
of  numismatics.  He  wrote  important  works  on  the  ancient 
kingdoms  of  Asia  If inor — Trots  royaumes  dePAsie  Minenre^ 
Cappadoce,  Biikynie,  Pont  (z888),  MitkridaU  Eupator  (1890); 
also  a  critical  edition  and  tramalation  with  H.  Weil  of  Plutarch's 
Treatise  on  Music;  and  an  Hisioire  des  Israilites  depms  la 
mine  de  lettr  indipendance  nationale  jusqu'd  nos  jours  (and  ed., 
x9ox).  From  1888  to  1897  he  edited  the  Rome  des  Hudes 
grecques. 

REINAUO,  JOSEPH  TOUSSAINT  (1795-1867),  F^ch  orieh- 
talist,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  December  1795  at  Lambesc, 
Bouchcs  dn  Rh6ne.  He  came  to  Paris  in  1815,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  In  i8x8-z9  he  was  at  Rome  as  an 
attache  to  the  French  minister,  and  studied  under  the  Maronites 
of  the  Propaganda,  but  gave  special  attention  to  Mahommedan 
coins.  In  1824  he  entered  the  department  of  oriental  MSS. 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  in  1838,  on  the  death  of 
De  Sacy,  he  succeeded  to  his  chair  in  the  school  of  living 
oriental  hmguages.  In  1847  he  became  president  of  the 
Sod6t6  Asiatiqiw,  and  in  1858  conservator  of  oriental  MSS. 
in  the  Imperial  Library.  Ws  first  important  work  was  his 
classical  description  of  the  collections  of  the  due  de  Blacas 
(1828).  To  history  he  contributed  an  essay  on  the  Arab  in- 
vasions of  France,  Savoy,  Piedmont  and  Switzerland  (1836), 
and  various  collections  for  the  period  of  the  cmsades;  he 
edited  (1840)  and  in  part  translated  (1848)  the  geography 
of  Abulfeda;  to  him  too  is  due  a  useful  edition  of  the  very 
curious  records  of  early  Arab  intercourse  with  CHiina  of  which 
Eusibe  Renaudot  had  given  but  an  imperfect  translation  (Re- 
lation des  voyageSf  &c.,  1845),  and  various  other  essays  illus- 
trating the  andent  and  medieval  geography  of  the  East. 
Reinaud  died  in  Paris  on  the  X4th  of  May  1867. 

RBIlfDBER,  In  its  strict  sense  the  title  of  a  European  deer 
distinguished  from  all  other  members  of  the  family  Cervidae 
(see  De£x),  save  those  of  the  same  genus,  by  the  presence  of 
antlers  in  both  sexes;  but,  in  the  wider  sense,  including  Asiatic 
and  North  American  deer  of  the  same  genertd  type,  the  latter 
of  which  are  locally  designated  caribou.  Reindeer,  or  caribou, 
constitute  the  genus  Rangt/eSf  and  are  large  clumsily  buOt  deer, 
inhabiting  the  sub-Arctic  and  Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 
As  regards  their  distinctive  features,  the  antlers  are  of  a  complex 
type  and  situated  close  to  the  occipital  ridge  of  the  skull,  and 
thus  far  away  from  the  sockets  of  the  eyes,  with  the  brow-tines 
in  adult  males  palmated,  laterally  compressed,  deflected  towards 
the  middle  of  the  face,  and  often  unsymmetrically  developed. 
Above  the  brow-tine  is  developed  a  second  palmated  tine. 
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which  appears  to  represent  the  bez-tine  of  the  red-deer;  there 
is  no  trez-tlne,  but  some  distance  above  the  bez  the  beam  is 
suddenly  bent  forward  to  form  an  "  elbow,"  on  the  posterior 
side  of  which  is  usually  a  short  back-tine;  above  the  back-tine 
the  beam  is  continued  for  some  distance  to  terminate  in  a  large 
expansion  or  palmation.  The  antlers  of  females  are  simple  and 
generally  snudler.  The  muzzle  is  entirely  hairy;  the  ears  and 
tail  are  short;  and  the  throat  is  maned.  The  coat  is  unspotted 
at  all  ages,  with  a  whitish  area  in  the  region  of  the  tail.  The 
main  hoofs  are  short  and  rounded  and  the  lateral  hoofs  very 
large.  There  is  a  tarsal,  but  no  metatarsal  gland  and  tuft.  In 
the  skull  the  gland-pit  is  shallow,  and  the  vacuity  of  moderate 
size;  the  nasal  bones  are  wdl  developed,  and  much  expanded 
at  the  upper  end.  Upper  canines  are  wanting;  the  cheek-teeth 
are  small  and  low-crowned,  with  the  third  lobe  of  the  last  mdar 
in  the  lower  jaw  mmute.  The  lateral  metacarpal  bones  are 
represented  only  by  their  lower  extremities;  the  importance  of 
this  feature  being  noticed  in  the  article  Deer. 

In  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  more  or  less  well-marked 
geographical  forms,  reindeer  from  all  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere present  such  a  marked  similarity  that  it  seems  preferable 
to  regard  them  as  all  belonging  to  a  nngle  widespread  species,  of 
which  most  of  the  characters  wiU  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  genus. 
American  naturalists,  however,  generally  reg;ard  these  as  distinct 
species.  The  coat  is  remarkable  for  its  density  and  compactness; 
the  general  colour  of  the  head  and  upper  parts  being  dove-brown, 
with  more  or  less  white  or  whitish  grey  on  the  under  parts  and  inner 
surfaces  c^  the  limbs,  while  there  is  also  some  white  above  the  hoofs 
and  on  the  muzzle,  and  there  may  be  whitish  rings  round  the  eyes; 
there  is  a  white  area  in  the  region  of  the  tail,  which  includes  the  sides 
but  not  the  upper  surface  of  the  Utter;  and  the  tarsal  tuft  is  gener- 
ally white.  The  antlers  are  smooth,  and  brownish  white  in  colour, 
but  the  hoofs  jet  black.  Albino  varieties  occasionally  occur  in  the 
wild  state.  A  height  of  4  ft.  10  in.  at  the  shoulder  has  been  re- 
corded in  the  case  of  one  race. 

The  wikl  Scandinavian  reindeer  (Rangier  tarandus)  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  typical  form  of  the  species.  It  is  a  smaller  animal 
than  the  American  woodland  race,  with  antlers  approximating  to 
those  of  the  barren-ground  race,  but  leas  elongated,  and  with  a 
distinct  back-tine  in  the  male,  the  brow-tines  moderately  palmated 
and  frequently  neariy  symmetrical,  and  the  bez-tine  not  exces- 
sively expanded.  Female  antlera  are  generally  much  smaller 
than  those  of  males,  although  occaaonally  as  large,  but  with  much 
fewer  points.  The  antlere  make  their  appearance  at  an  unusually 
early  age. 

Mr  Madison  Grant  considera  that  American  reindeer,  or  caribou; 
may  be  grouped  under  two  types,  one  represented  bv  the  barren- 
ground  caribou  R.  tarandus  arcticus,  which  is  a  small  animal  with 
immense  antlers  characterized  by  the  length  oS  the  beam,  and  the 
consequent  wide  separation  of  the  terminal  palmation  from  the 
brow-tine;  and  the  other  bjr  the  woodland-canbou  {R.  /.  caribou), 
which  is  a  larger  animal  with  shorter  and  more  massive  antlers, 
in  which  the  great  terminal  expanaons  are  in  approximation  to 
the  brow-tine  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  beam.  U^  to  1903 
seven  other  American  races  had  been  described,  four  of  which  are 
grouped  by  Grant  with  the  first  and  three  with  the>second  type. 
Some  of  these  forms  are,  however,  more  or  less  intermediate  between 
the  two  main  types,  as  is  a  pair  of  antlera  from  Novaia  Zemlia 
described  by  the  present  writer  as  iS.  /.  pearsoni.  The  Scandinavian 
reindeer  is  identined  by  Mr  Grant  with  the  barren-ground  type. 

Reindeer  are  domesticated  oy  the*  Lapps  and  other  nationalities 
of  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  to  whom  these  animals  are  all-im- 
portant.    Domesticated  reindeer  have  also  been  introduced  into 

See  Madison  Grant,  "The  Caribou,"  ^tk  Annual  Report,  New 
York  Zodoficol  Society  (1902);  J.  G.  Millais,  Netefoundland  and 
its  Untrodden  Ways  (1908).  (R.  L.*) 

REINECKE,  CARL  HEINRICH  CARSTEN  (18.24-1910), 
German  composer  and  pianist,  was  bom  at  Altona  on  the  23rd  of 
June  1834;  his  father,  Peter  Reinccke  (who  was  also  his  teacher), 
being  an  accomplished  musician.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  made 
his  first  appearance  as  a  pianist,  and  when  scarcely  eighteen  he 
went  on  a  successful  tour  throu{^  Denmark  and  Sweden.  After 
a  stay  in  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  under  Mendelssohn  and 
under  Schumann,  Reinecke  went  on  tour  with  R6nigsl6w  and 
Wasielewski,  Schumann's  biographer,  in  North  Germany  and 
Denmark.  From  1846  to  1848  Reinecke  was  court  pianist  to 
Christian  VIIL  of  Denmark.  After  resigning  this  post  he  went 
first  to  Paris,  and  next  to  Cologne,  as  professor  in  the  Con- 
servatorium.  From  1854  to  1850  he  was  music  director  at 
Barmen,  in  the  latter  year  filling  this  post  at  Breslau  Univeiaity; 


in  i860  he  became  conductor  of  the  famous  Leipzig  Gewandh&tis» 
a  post  which  (together  with  that  of  professor  at  the  Conserva- 
torium)  he  held  with  honour  and  distinction  for  thirty-five 
years.  He  finally  retired  into  private  life  in  190a  and  died 
in  March  1910.  During  this  time  Reinecke  continually  made 
concert  touxs  to  England  and  elsewhere.  His  pianoforte  playing 
belonged  to  a  Khool  now  almost  extinct.  Grace  and  neatness 
were  its  characteristics,  and  at  one  time  Reinecke  was  probably 
imrivalled  as  a  Mozart  pbyer  and  an  accompanist.  His  grand 
opera  Kdnig  Manfred,  and  the  comic  opera  Auf  kohen  Be/eM, 
were  at  one  time  frequently  played  in  Germany;  and  his 
cantata  Hakon  Jarl  is  melodiously  beautiful,  as  are  many  of  his 
songs;  while  his  Friedensfeier  overture  was  once  quite  hack- 
neyed. By  far  his  most  valuable  works  are  those  written 
for  educational  purposes.  His  sonatinas,  his  "  Kinder- 
garten "  and  much  that  he  has  ably  edited  will  keep  his  name 
alive 

REINHART.  CHARLES  STANLEY  (1844-1896),  American 
painter  and  illustrator,  was  bom  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  after  having  been  employed  in  railway  work  and  at  a  steel 
factory,  studied  art  in  Paris  and  at  the  Munich  Academy  under 
Straehubcr  and  Otto.  He  afterwards  settled  in  New  York, 
but  spent  the  years  1882-1886  in  Paris.  He  was  a  r^ular 
exhibitor  at  the  National  Academy  in  New  York,  and  contri- 
buted illustrations  in  black  and  white  and  in  colours  to  the 
leading  American  periodicals.  He  died  in  1896.  Among  his 
best-known  pictures  are:  '*  Reconnoitring,"  "  Caught  Napping," 
"  September  Morning,"  **  Mussel  Fisherwoman,"  **  At  the 
Ferry,"  "Normandy  Coast,"  "Gathering  Wood,"  "The  Old 
Life  Boat,"  "  Studay,"  and  "  English  Garden  ";  but  it  is  as  an 
illustrator  that  he  is  best  known. 

REINHART.  JOACHIM  CHRISTIAN  (x  761-1847),  German 
painter  and  etcher,  was  bom  at  Hof  in  Bavaria  in  1761,  and 
studied  under  Oeser  at  Leipzig  and  under  Klingel  at  Dresden. 
In  Z789  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  follower  of  the 
classicist  German  painters  Carstens  and  Koch.  He  devoted 
himself  more  partioilarly  to  landscape  painting  and  to  aquatint 
engraving.  Examples  of  his  landscapes  are  to  be  found  at 
most  of  the  important  Genpah  galleries,  notably  at  Frankfort, 
Munich,  Leipzig  and  Gotha.  In  Rome  he  executed  a  scries 
of  landscape  frescoes  for  the  Villa  MassimL  He  died  in  Rome 
in  1847. 

REINHOLD,  KARL  LBONHARD  (1758-1823),  German 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Vienna.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
entered  the  Jesuit  college  of  St  Anna,  on  the  dissolution  of  which 
(1774)  he  joined  a  sin^ar  college  of  the  order  of  St  Barnabas. 
Finding  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  monastic  life,  be  fled  in 
1783  to  North  Germany,  and  settled  in  Weimar,  where  he 
became  Wieland's  coUaboraiettr  on  the  German  Mercury,  and 
eventually  his  son-in-law.  In  the  German  Mercury  he  published, 
in  the  years  1786-87,  his  Briefe  iiber  die  Kantiscke  Pkilcsopkie, 
which  were  most  important  in  making  Kant  known  to  a  wider 
circle  of  readers.  As  a  result  of  the  Letters,  Reinhold  received 
a  call  to  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  taught  from  1787  to 
1794.  In  1789  he  published  his  chief  work,  the  Versuck  ciner 
neuen  Tkeorie  des  mensddicken  VorsteUungstermdgens,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  simplify  the  Kantian  theory  and  make  it  more 
of  a  unity.  In  1794  he  accepted  a  call  to  Kiel,  where  he  taught 
till  his  death  in  1823,  but  his  independent  activity  was  at  an 
end.  In  later  life  he  was  powerfully  influenced  by  Fichte,  and 
subsequently,  on  grounds  of  religious  feeling,  by  Jacob!  and 
Bardili.  His  historical  importance  belongs  entirely  to  his  earlier 
activity.  The  development  of  the  Kantian  standpoint  contained 
in  the  "  New  Theory  of  Human  Understanding  "  (1789),  and  in 
the  Fundament  des  pkihsopkisckeH  Wisseiis  (1791),  was  called 
by  its  author  ElementarpkUosopkie, 

"  Reinhold  lays  greater  emphasis  than  Kant  upon  the  unity  and 
activity  of  consciousness.  The  principle  of  consciousness  tells  ua 
that  every  idea  is  related  both  to  an  object  and  a  subject,  and  is 
partly  to  be  distinguished,  partly  united  to  both.  Since  form 
cannot  jjroduce  matter  nor  subject  object,  we  are  forced  to  assume 
a  thing-in-itself.  But  this  is  a  notion  which  is  self-contradictory 
if  consciousness  be  essentially  a  relating  activity.    There  is  there- 
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fore  KMncthing  whkli  must  bethought  and  yet  cannot  be  thought*' 
(Hoffding,  Hisioryaf  Modem Pkilosopky,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  ii.). 

See  R.  Keil,  Widand  tmd  ReinhM  (and  ed.,  Leipzig,  1890); 
J.  E.  Erdmann,  Gntndriss  der  GesekichU  der  Pkilosophie  (Berlin, 
1866):  histories  of  phikisophy  by  R.  Folckenbcfg  and  W.  Windcl- 
bind. 

RKlNXraiS,  JOSEPH  HUBERT  (x8az-i8g6),  German  Old 
Catholic  bishop,  was  bom  at  Burtacheid,  near  Aix-Ia-Chapdle, 
on  the  ist  of  March  iB2if  his  father  being  a  gardener.  In 
1836,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  be  took  to  manual  work 
in  Older  to  support  his  numerous  brothers  and  sisters,  but  in 
1840  be  was  able  to  go  to  the  gymnasium  at  Aix,  and  he  after- 
wards studied  theology  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Munich. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1848,  and  in  1849  graduated  as 
doctor  in  theology.  He  was  soon  appointed  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  at  Breslau,  and  in  1865  he  was  made  rector  of 
the  university.  During  this  period  he  wrote,  among  other 
treatises,  mow^fraphs  on  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  and  Martin  of  Tours.  In  consequence  of  an  essay 
00  art,  eq>edally  in  tragedy,  after  Aristotle,  he  was  made 
doctor  in  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Leipzig.  When, 
in  1870,  the  question  of  papal  infallibflity  was  raised,  Reinkens 
attached  himself  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  dogma.  He  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  church  tradition 
relative  to  infallibility  and  on  the  procedure  of  the  Council. 
When  the  dogma  of  infallibiUty  was  proclaimed,  Reinkens 
joined  the  band  of  influential  theologians,  headed  by  D5llinger, 
who  resolved  to  organize  resistance  to  the  decree.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Nttremberg  in  1871, 
and  at  the  Bonn  conferences  with  Orientals  and  Anglicans  in 
1874  and  1875  he  was  conspicuous.  The  Old  Catholics  having 
dedded  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Reinkens  was  chosen  their  bishop  in  Germany  at  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  at  Cologne  in  1873  (see  Ou>  Cathoucs).  On  the  nth 
of  August  of  that  year  he  was  consecrated  by  Dr  Heykamp, 
biab(9  of  Deventer.  Reinkens  devoted  himself  zealously  to 
hb  office,  and  it  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  Old  Catholic 
movement  crystallized  into  an  organized  church,  with  a  definite 
status  in  the  various  German  states.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
the<4ogical  works  after  his  consecration,  but  none  of  them  so 
important  as  his  treatise  on  Cyprian  and  the  Unity  of  the 
Church  (1873).  The  chief  act  of  his  episcopal  career  was  his 
consecration  in  1876  of  Dr  Edward  Herzog  to  preside  as  bishop 
over  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland.  In  x88x  Reinkens 
vunted  England,  and  received  Holy  Communion  more  than 
once  with  bishops,  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  1894  he  defended  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders  against 
bis  co-rdigionists,  the  Old  Catholics  of  Holland.  He  died  at 
Bonn  on  the  4th  of  January  1896. 

See  Joseph  Hubtrt  Reinkens^  by.  his  nephew,  J.  M.  Reinkens 
(Gotba,  1906). 

REtSKB,  JOHANH  JACOB  (17x6-1774),  German  scholar  and 
physkiaa,  was  bom  on  the  asth  of  December  17 16  at  ZOrbig 
in  Electoral  Saxony.  From  the  Waisenhaus  at  Halle  he  passed 
in  1733  to  the  univexaity  of  Leipzig,  and  there  spent  five  years. 
He  tried  to  find  his  own  way  in  Greek  literature,  to  which 
German  schools  then  gave  little  attention;  but,  as  he  had  not 
mastered  the  graxnmar,  he  soon  found  this  a  sore  task  and  took 
up  Arabic.  He  was  very  poor,  having  almost  nothing  beyond 
his  allowance,  which  for  the  five  years  was  only  two  hundred 
thalexs.  But  everything  of  which  he  could  cheat  his  appetite 
was  spent  on  Arabic  books,  and  when  he  had  read  all  that 
was  then  printed  he  thirsted  for  manuscripts,  and  in  March 
J  738  started  on  foot  for  Hamburg,  joyous  though  totally 
unptovided,  on  his  way  to  Leiden  and  the  treasures  of  the 
Wamerianum.  At  Hamburg  he  got  some  money  and  letters 
of  recommendation  from  the  Hebraist  Wolf,  and  took  ship 
to  Amsterdam.  Here  d'Orville,  to  whom  he  had  an  intro- 
duction, proposed  to  retain  him  as  his  amanuensis  at  a  salary 
of  six  hundred  guilders.  Reiske  refused,  though  he  thought 
the  offer  very  generous;  he  did  not  want  money,  he  wanted 
manuscripts.  When  he  reached  Leiden  (June  6,  1738)  he  found 
that  the  lectures  were  over  for  the  term  and  that  the  MSS. 


were  not  open  to  him.  But  d'Orville  and  A.  Schultens  helped 
him  to  private  teaching  and  reading  for  the  press,  by  which  he 
was  able  to  live.  He  heard  the  lectures  of  A.  Schultens,  and 
practised  himself  in  Arabic  with  his  son  J.  J.  Schultens. 
Through  Schultens  too  he  got  at  Arabic  MSS.,  and  was  even 
allowed  sub  rosa  to  take  them  home  with  him.  Ultimately 
he  seems  to  have  got  free  access  to  the  collection,  which  he 
re-catalogued — ^the  work  of  almost  a  whole  summer,  for  which 
the  curators  rewarded  him  with  nine  guilders. 

Reiske's  first  years  in  Leiden  were  not  unhappy,  till  he  got 
into  serious  trouble  by  introducing  emendations  of  his  own 
into  the  second  edition  of  Burmann's  PetroniuSf  which  he  had 
to  see  through  the  press.  His  patrons  withdrew  from  him,  and 
his  chance  of  perhaps  becoming  professor  was  gone;  d'Orville 
indeed  soon  came  round,  for  he  could  not  do  without  Reiske, 
who  did  work  of  which  his  patron,  after  dressing  it  up  in  his 
own  style,  took  the  credit.  But  A.  Schultens  was  never  the 
same  as  before  to  him;  Reiske  indeed  was  too  independent, 
and  hurt  him  by  his  open  criticisms  of  his  master's  way  of 
making  Arabic  mainly  a  handmaid  of  Hebrew.  Retskc,  however, 
himself  admits  that  Schultens  always  behaved  honourably  to 
him.  In  1742  by  Schultcns's  advice  Reiske  took  up  medicine 
as  a  study  by  which  he  might  hope  to  live  if  he  could  not  do  so 
by  philology.  In  X746  he  graduated  as  M.D.,  the  fees  being 
remitted  at  Schultens's  intercession.  It  was  Schultens  too 
who  conquered  the  difficulties  opposed  to  his  graduation  at 
the  l^t  moment  by  the  faculty  of  theology  on  the  ground  that 
some  of  his  theses  had  a  materialistic  ring.  On  the  xoth  of 
June  1746  he  left  Holland  and  settled  in  Leipzig,  where  he 
hoped  to  get  medical  practice. 

But  his  shy,  proud  nature  was  not  fitted  to  gain  patients, 
and  the  Leipzig  doctors  would  not  recommend  one  who 
was  not  a  Leipzig  graduate.  In  X747  an  Arabic  dedication 
to  the  electoral  prince  of  Saxony  got  him  the  title  of  professor, 
but  neither  the  faculty  of  arts  nor  that  of  medicine  was  willing 
to  admit  him  among  them,  and  he  never  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures.  He  had  still  to  go  on  doing  literary  task-work,  but 
his  labour  was  much  worse  paid  in  Leipzig  than  in  Leiden. 
Still  he  could  have  lived  and  sent  his  old  mother,  as  his  custom 
was,  a  yearly  present  of  a  piece  of  leather  to  be  sold  in  retail 
if  he  had  been  a  better  manager.  But,  careless  for  the  morrow, 
he  was  always  printing  at  his  own  cost  great  books  which 
found  no  buyers.  His  academical  colleagues  were  hostile; 
and  Emesti,  under  a  show  of  friendship,  secretly  hindered 
his  promotion.  His  unsparing  reviews  made  bad  blood  with 
the  pillars  of  the  university. 

At  length  in  1758  the  magistrates  of  Leipzig  rescued  him 
from  his  misery  by  giving  him  the  rectorate  of  St  Nicolai, 
and,  though  he  still  made  no  way  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
university  and  suffered  from  the  hostility  of  men  like  Ruhnken 
and  J.  D.  Michaelis,  he  was  compensated  for  this  by  the  esteem 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Lessing,  Karsten  Niebubr,  and  many 
foreign  scholars.  The  last  decade  of  his  life  was  made  cheerful 
by  his  marriage  with  Ernestine  MUller,  who  shared  all  his 
interests  and  learned  Greek  to  help  him  with  collations.  In 
proof  of  his  gratitude  her  portrait  stands  beside  his  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Oraicres  Craeci.  Reiske  died  on  the  14th  of 
August  1774,  and  his  MS.  remains  passed,  through  Lessing's 
mediation,  to  the  Danish  minister  Suhm,  and  are  now  in  the 
Copenhagen  library. 

Reiske  certainly  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  the  range  and 
quality  of  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  literature.  It  was  the  history,  the 
realia  of  the  literature,  that  always  interested  him ;  he  did  not  care 
for  Arabic  poetry  as  such,  and  the  then  much  praised  Hariri  seemed 
to  him  a  grammatical  pedant.  He  read  the  poet^  less  for  their 
verses  than  for  such  scholia  as  supplied  historical  notices.  Thus  for 
example  the  scholia  on  Jarir  furnished  him  with  a  remarkable 
notice  of  the  prevalence  of  Buddhist  doctrine  and  asceticism  in 
'Irftk  under  the  Oroayyads.  In  the  Adnotationes  kistoricae  to  his 
Abulfcda  (Abulf.  AnnaUs  MosUmici,  5  vols.,  Copcnhaeen,  1789-91), 
he  collected  a  veritable  treasure  of  sound  and  original  research ;  he 
knew  the  Byzantine  writers  as  thoroughly  as  the  Arabic  authors,  and 
was  alike  at  home  in  modern  works  of  travel  in  all  languages  and 
in  ancient  and  medieval  authorities.     He  was  interested  too  m 
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Iht  diu  of  I  bt  brachof'lhe'^n^ittarib. 

Thaagh  AbuUtdi  u  ■  lal>  cpjunutor  did 
point  for  BKthodlal  ttudy  of  the  Bureau  Re 
venioa  asd  hnh  nrulsly  laid  the  lounduioD 
faiitorv.  Tho  fbundadoD  t£  Arabic  phiLaloflL 
by  turn  but  by  De  Sacy.    Rekkc'i  lingulMlc 


.~,  be  twd  it  only  to  uodcfund 
fiinii,  forhuuaie  a*  baauue.  o-  ■ 

Id  Ldpih  Slike  inSeTn 
■odTHnUa/ ■ 


hli  aulhon;  he  had  no  En 
^k,  thoiiEb  he  CO 


work.  Reiike  the  Greek  Kbcau  baa 
recent  yean,  and  it  it  oov  ncwniied 
■ince  Sylburv  who  had  a  living  tnowls 


■•  numn™.  ed^tK,a^_ot«^^^^^  ^^ 


wbicb  an  lamine  fever,  leven-day,  bilioui  reUpdng  fever, 
and  spjiiUuiD  fever.  Aa  in  tbe  case  of  txpbdd,  nlap^ni  fever 
wa*  long  believed  to  lie  aimply  a  form  of  lyphui.  The  diaiinction 
'  nween  them  appean  to  bive  been  flnt  clearly  atafalithed 

1B16,  In  conniiioD  with  an  epidemic  in  Ireland. 
Rflapiint  fever  it  hi^bl 


fn  the  lantiuH  and  thinka  10  truly 
be  feeli  often  leem  to  u  to  lie  in  nu 
li  enpineal  aod  unractbodic,  r 
■ndimiiedr-'      "—  "--  '-• 


feeltBdiibculty;uid  hi 


£  appear  tO  protect 


iChiat 


For  a  l>n  of  Relike  •  wiitlngi  tee  Meutel  iL    9 
Anbic  \FQcla    aD  netbumoua    have  been  men 
Creek  letlen  bu  dilef  works  are  Cmutaiil  tn  P    p 
II  diBi  .     -       . 


<lhe  I 


'?    ■ 


have  been  lecordcd  Where  epidcmicm  were  dLuinctly 

conmKnlr  met  with  in  the  young.    One  attack  doea 
,>  protect  (com  otbera,  but  rather,  accocding  to  lottie 
eofenijcn  iiat^Ity. 
...^  ....... jamn  of  the  diienie  ia  about  one  wedc.   Theivinptoou 

Lhe  fever  then  ahow  thenuelvee  with  great  abniptnesa  ana  violence 
a  riDor,  accompanied  with  paina  in  the  limbB  and  levere  head- 
_-je.  The  febrile  phenomena  are  very  marked,  and  tbe  tempera- 
lureqaicklydieatoa  high  point  ll05*-l07*Fahr.li  at  which  it  con- 
tlnuea  with  little  wiation,  white  the  pulae  ia  npid  {iai>'I40}, 
full  and  itrang.    Time  it  inlenie  thint.  a  dry  btown  tongue, 

LMr :-: —    -- — i _. .L-    i: . 1    ^Im^^  ^nd    OCCa- 

'  appemnce  of  the 


Zunerl  NacliriMni  tit    han 

D    Jelumn  J    ob    IttI  in     VM    lAm    itu       aauu  lui    J^Dnutc- 

Kkrciiunt  (LeCpiig.   17B3).  0-  «■■) 

RfijAHB.  HABRIELLB  [Charlotte  Rt^il  I'isT-  ), 
French  wlreu,  was  bom  in  Paris,  the  daughter  of  an  artoi. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  Regnier  Bl  the  Conservatoire,  and  look  the 
Kcond  prize  for  comedy  In  1S74.  Hfi  dlM  nas  made  the  neit 
year,  during  which  ihe  played  allraclively  a  number  of  light — 
especially  loubrclle — parts.  Her  first  great  success  ■»»  in 
Henri  Meilhac'a  1/a  camaradi  (iSSj),  and  she  toon  became 
known  as  an  emotioaal  actress  of  rare  gifts,  notably  in  DtcsrI, 
Cirminit  Lacrrltui,  Ua  ciniiiai,  Amoatutt  and  Lyiislrala. 
In  i8gi  the  married  M.  Porel,  the  director  of  the  Vaudeville 
Ihealre,  but  the  marriage  was  dissolved  in  looj.  Her  per- 
totmancei  in  Uadame  Sou  Ctnc  (iSqj)  made  her  as  well 
known  in  England  and  America  as  in  Paris,  snd  in  laler  yean 
she  appeared  in  characteristic  parts  in  both  countries,  being 
particularly  successful  in  Zaza  and  la  Paiiir^i.  She  opened 
the  Thtttte  R*jane  in  Paris  ia  1906.  The  essence  of  French 
vivacity  and  animated  eipiessioii  appeared  to  be  concentrated 
in  Madame  Rjjane's  acting,  and  made  bet  uarivgllediniheparta 
which  she  bad  made  her  own. 

HBUHD,  ADBIAH  (ifi;6-i7iS),  Dutch  OrienlaUst,  was 
born  al  Ryp,  tludied  at  Ulrechl  and  Ldden,  and  wu  profesaor 
of  Oriental  lansuagei  successively  at  Harderwifk  (iAm)  and 
Utrecht  (ijoi).  His  most  important  works  were  Pdaatina  c: 
Hlen'Aiu  hwuhruhIu  iUiulmbi  (Ulrecbt,  1714),  and  Anli-piiUU. 
—  '         um.   (See  also  Bunnan,  Tr^.  End. 


P.396wq.). 


ddned  to  Prof.  U.  v. 


F  in  Huniae  blit  regm  Joctanidarum,"  i 
te'of  Reiike 'm  1  Greek  acholar  tbe  writer  it  ii 


ily  by  iu  sudden  invai 
lymptoms,  wbicb  continue  for  abou 
irisis,  but  are  followed,  after  another 


.k,by. 


ri>  characteristic  rash  ai 


f/la  to  the  I 


eat  debility,  accompanie 


aiuck.  and  the  whole 


Ri  of  aa  iMttuine  horte  succeeded  in 


Rtlng  Ihe  relapse  1040% 


RBUnvnr  of  KHOWLSDOB,  a  pbilosopbic  term  which 
wa)  much  uwd  by  tbe  philotophen  ol  the  middle  of  the  igth 
century,  aod  has  lioa  fallen  largely  into  disuse.  It  deKrvei 
ecplauation,  however,  not  only  because  it  his  occupied  10  large 
a  space  m  the  writings  of  some  great  Brilish  thinkers,  but  also 

eager  debate.  We  get  at  Ihe  meaning  of  the  term  mosl  easily 
by  con^dering  what  it  Is  that  "  rebtivity  "  is  opposed  to. 
"  Relativity  "  of  knowledge  is  opposed  to  absolulenesi  or 
positiveness  of  knowledge.  Now  there  are  two  senses  in  which 
knowledge  may  claim  to  be  absolute.    Tlie  knower  may  say,  "  I 

Wilh  the  emphasis  upon  the  "  know  "  he  asserts  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  in  question  cannot  be  aHected  by  anything 
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tht  emi^iasis  upon  the  object  o!  knowledge,  "  I  know  Ms  /'  we 
haire  the  other  sense  of  absoluteness  of  knowledge:  it  is  an 
assertion  that  the  knower  knows  the  "  this/'  whatever  it  may  be, 
in  its  essence  or  as  it  truly  is  in  itself.  Ihe  phrase  "  relativity 
of  knovdedge "  has  therefore  two  meanings:  (a)  that  no 
portioa  of  knowledge  is  absolute,  but  is  always  affected  by  its 
rebtioDs  to  other  portions  of  knowledge;  (b)  that  what  we  know 
are  not  abscdute  things  in  themselves,  but  things  conditioned  in 
their  quality  by  our  channels  of  knowledge.  Each  of  these 
two  propositions  must  command  assent  as  soon  as  uncritical 
ignorance  gives  place  to  philosophic  reflection;  but  each  may 
be  exaggerated,  indeed  has  currently  been  exaggerated,  into 
falsity.  Hie  simplest  experience— a  single  note  struck  upon  the 
piano — would  not  be  what  it  is  to  us  but  for  its  relation  by 
contrast  or  comparison  with  other  experiences.  This  is  true; 
but  we  may  easily  exaggerate  it  into  a  falsehood  by  saying  that 
a  piece  of  experience  is  entirely  constituted  by  its  rdation  to 
other  experiences.  Such  an  extreme  relativity,  as  advocated 
by  T.  H.  Green  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Prolegomena  to  Etkies, 
involves  the  absurdity  that  our  whole  experience  is  a  tissue  of 
relations  with  no  points  of  attachment  on  which  the  rehttions 
depend.  The  only  motive  for  advocating  it  is  the  prejudice  of 
absolute  idealism  which  would  deny  that  sensation  has  any  part 
whatever  in  the  constitution  of  experience.  As  soon  as  we 
reoogoixe  the  part  of  sensation,  we  have  no  reason  to  deny  the 
common-sense  position  that  each  piece  of  experience  has  its 
own  quality,  which  is  modified  indefinitely  by  the  relations  in 
which  it  stands. 

The  second  sense  of  rehitivity,  that  which  asserts  the  impossi- 
Inlity  of  knowing  things  except  as  conditioned  by  our  perceptive 
faculties,  b  more  important  philosophically  and  has  had  a  more 
interesting  history.  To  apprehend  it  is  really  the  first  great 
stq;>  in  phBosophical  education.  The  unphilosophical  person 
assumes  that  a  tree  as  he  sees  it  is  identical  with  the  tree  as  it  is 
in  itsdf  and  as  it  is  for  other  percipient  minds.  Reflection 
shows  that  our  apprehension  of  the  tree  is  conditioned  by  the 
sense-oigans  with  which  we  have  been  endowed,  and  that  the 
apprehension  of  a  blind  man,  and  still  more  the  apprehension 
of  a  dog  or  horse,  is  quite  different  from  ours.  What  the  tree  is 
in  itsdf — ^that  is,  for  a  perfect  intelligence — ^we  cannot  know, 
any  more  than  a  dog  or  hoise  can  know  what  the  tree  is  for  a 
human  intelligence.  So  far  the  relativist  is  on  sure  ground; 
but  from  this  truth  is  developed  the  paradox  that  the  tree  has 
no  objective  existence  at  all  and  consists  entirely  of  the  conscious 
states  of  the  percdver.  Observe  the  parallelism  of  the  two 
paradoxical  forms  of  relativity:  one  says  that  things  are 
relatiou  with  nothing  that  is  related;  the  other  says  that  things 
are  perceptive  conditions  with  nothing  objective  to  which  the 
conditions  Apply.  Both  make  the  given  nothing  and  the  work 
of  the  mind  everything. 

To  see  the  absurdity  of  the  second  paradox  of  relativity  is 
easier  than  to  refute  it.  If  nothing  exists  but  the  conscious 
states  of  the  perceiver,  how  does  he  come  to  think  that  there  is 
an  objective  tree  at  all  ?  Why  does  he  regard  his  consdous 
states  as  produced  by  an  object  ?  And  how  does  he  come  to 
imagine  that  there  are  other  minds  than  his  own  ?  In  short,  this 
kind  of  relativity  leads  straight  to  what  is  generally  known  as 
"the  abyss  of  soUpsism."  But,  like  all  the  great  paradoxes 
of  philosophy.  It  has  its  value  in  directing  our  attention  to  a 
vital,  yet  much  neglected,  element  of  experience.  We  cannot 
avoid  soltpsism  ig.v.)  so  long  as  we  neglect  the  element  of  force 
or  power.  If,  aa  Hegel  asserted,  our  experience  is  all  knowledge, 
and  if  knowledge  is  indefinitdy  transformed  by  the  conditions 
of  knowing,  then  we  are  tempted  to  regard  the  object  as  super- 
flooos,  and  to  treat  our  innate  conviction  that  knowledge  has 
rderenoe  to  objects  as  a  ddusion  which  philosophical  reflection 
is  destined  to  dispd.  The  remedy  for  the  paradox  is  to  recognize 
that  the  foundation  for  our  beh'ef  in  the  existence  of  objects  is 
the  force  which  they  exercise  upon  us  and  the  resistance  which 
they  offer  to  our  wilL  What  the  tree  is  in  regard  to  its  spedfic 
qualities  depends  on  what  faculties  we  have  for  perceiving  it. 
But,  whatever  spedfic  qualities  it  may  have,  it  will  still  exist 


as  an  object,  so  long  as  it  comes  into  dsmamic  relations  with 
our  minds. 

.  In  the  history  of  thought  the  relativity  of  knowledge  as  just 
deflcnbcd  begins  with  Descartes,  the  founder  of  modem  philosophy: 
the  characteristic  of  modern  philosophy  is  that  it  lays  more  stress 
upon  the  subjective  than  upon  the  ooiective  side  of  experience.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  refer  it  back  to  the  Gfeeks.  The  maxim  ol  Protagoras, 
for  example,  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  has  a  different 
purpose;  it  was  meant  to  point  to  the  truth  that  man  rather  than 
nature  is  the  primary  object  of  human  study:  it  is  a  doctrine  of 
humanism  rather  than  of  relativism.  To  appreciate  the  telativistic 
doctrines  we  find  in  various  thtnkera  we  must  take  account  d  the 
use  to  which  they  were  put.  By  Descartes  the  prindple  was  used 
as  an  instrument  of  scepticism,  the  beneficent  scepticism  of  pulling 
down  medieval  philosophy  to  make  room  for  modern  science;  by 
Berkeley  it  was  used  to  combat  the  materialists;  by  Hume  in  the 
cause  of  sceptidsm  once  more  a^nst  the  intellectual  dogmattsu; 
by  Kant  to  prepare  a  justification  for  a  noumenal  sphere  to  be 
apprehended  by  laith;  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer  to  support 
their  derivation  d  all  our  experience  from  sensation.  It  is  in  Mill's 
Examinatum  of  Sir  Wiiliam  Hamilton's  PkHosopky  that  the  classical 
statement  of  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge  is  to  be  found.  The 
second  chapter  d  that  book  sets  forth  the  various  forms  d  the 
doctrine  wtth  admirable  luddity  and  precision,  and  gives  many 
references  to  other  writers. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  seems  desirable  to  keep  for  the  future 
the  term  "  relativity  d  knowledge  "-to  the  first  meaning  explained 
above:  for  the  second  meaning  it  has  been  superseded  in  contem- 
porary philosophizing  by  the  terms  " sub|ectivism/'  "subjective 
idealism,"  and,  for  its  extreme  form,  "  solipsism  "  {q.v.).    (H.  St.) 

RELEASE  (O.Fr.  rdes,  variant  of  rdais,  from  rdaisser,  to 
release,  let  go,  Lat.  r^cxare)^  freedom  or  deliverance  from 
trouble,  pain  or  sorrow,  the  fredng  or  discharge  from  some 
obUgation  or  debt,  the  action  of  letting  go  or  rdeasing  something 
fixed  or  set  in  position.  In  law,  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
discharge  of  some  obligation,  by  which  it  is  extinguished  (see 
Debt),  and  to  the  conveyance  of  an  estate  or  interest  in  real  or 
personal  property  to  one  who  has  already  some  estate  or  interest 
therdn.  For  the  special  form  of  convcyandng  known  as  "  lease 
and  rdease,"  see  Conveyancino. 

RELICS  (Lat,  reliquiae,  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
"  remains  "  in  the  sense  of  a  dead  body),  the  name  given  in  the 
Catholic  Church  to,(i)  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  or  portions  of 
them,(2)  such  objects  as  the  saints  made  use  of  during  their 
lives,  or  as  were  used  at  their  martyrdom.  These  objects  are 
hdd  by  the  Church  in  religious  veneration,  and  by  thdr  means 
it  hopes  to  obtain  divine  grace  and  miraculous  benefits  {Cone. 
Trid.  sess.  24). 

These  ideas  had  taken  shape,  in  all  essentials,  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Church,  underwent  further  development  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  were  maintained  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Reformers,  while  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  rejected  them. 

The  origins  of  the  veneration  of  relics  lie  in  the  anxiety  for 
the  preservation  of  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  the  pious  solicitude  fdt  by  all  men  for  the 
bodies  of  their  loved  ones  should  in  the  primitive  Christian 
Churches  have  been  turned  most  strongly  towards  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  met  with  death  in  confessing  their  faith.  The 
account  given  by  the  church  at  Smyrna  of  the  death  of  their 
bishop  Polycarp  (155)  gives  us  an  insight  into  these  feelings. 
The  church  collected  and  buried  the  remains  of  the  martyr, 
who  had  been  burnt,  in  order  duly  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  martyrdom  at  the  place  of  burial.  The  possession  of  the 
relics  seemed  to  assure  the  continuation  of  the  common  life  of 
the  church  with  thdr  bishop,  of  the  living  with  the  dead  {Mart. 
Polyc.  c  17). 

The  custom  of  which  we  have  here  for  the  first  time  an  account 
had  become  universal  by  the  3rd  century.  In  all  parts  the 
Christians  assembled  on  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrs'  death 
at  their  graves,  to  celebrate  the  Agape  and  the  Eucharist  at 
this  spot.  It  was  a  favourite  custom  to  bury  the  dead  near  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs;  and  it  was  the  highest  wish  of  many  to 
"  rest  with  the  saints."  It  was  the  body  lying  in  the  tomb  which 
was  venerated  (see  Euseb.  Hist.  ecd.  vii.  zi,  24;  viii.  6,  7). 

But  these  customs  soon  underwent  a  further  development. 
About  the  end  of  the  3rd  and  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century 
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it  became  customary  for  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  not  to  be 
buried,  but  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  veneration.  Already 
individual  Christians  began  to  possess  themselves  of  portions 
of  the  bodies  of  martyrs,  and  to  carry  them  about  with  them. 
Both  these  practices  met  with  criticism  and  opposition,  especially 
from  the  leading  men  of  the  Church.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  the  hermit  Anthony  decided 
that  it  should  be  held  to  be  unlawful  and  impious  to  leave  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs unburied  {VUa  Ant.  90).  In  Carthage  the 
archdeacon  and  later  the  bishop  Caecilianus  severely  blamed  a 
certain  Lucilla  for  carrying  about  with  her  a  relic  which  she  used 
to  kiss  before  receiving  the  Eucharist  (Optatus,  De  schism.  Donat. 
i.  16).  The  compiler  of  the  Acta  S.  Fructuosi,  a  Spanish  ecclesi- 
astic, represents  the  martyred  bishop -as  himself  requesting  the 
burial  of  his  relics.  But  energetic  as  the  opposition  was,  it  was 
unsuccessful,  and  died  out.  For  in  the  meantime  opinion  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  relics  had  undergone  a  transformation,  parallel 
with  the  growth  of  the  theory,  which  soon  predominated  in  the 
Church,  that  material  instruments  are  the  vehicles  of  divine 
grace.  When  the  Christians  of  Smyrna  decided  that  the  bones 
of  the  martyrs  were  of  more  worth  than  gold  or  gems,  and  when 
Origen  {Exh.  ad  mart.  50)  spoke  of  the  precious  blood  of  the 
martyrs,  they  were  thinking  of  the  act  of  faith  which  the  martyrs 
had  accomplished  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  life.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  relic  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  itself  a  thing 
of  value  as  the  channel  of  miraculous  divine  powers.  These 
ideas  are  set  forth  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  He  taught  that  a 
certain  power  dwelt  in  the  body  of  the  saint,  even  when  the 
soul  had  departed  from  it;  just  as  it  was  the  instrument  of 
the  soul  during  life,  so  the  power  passed  permanently  into  it 
{Cat.  zviii.  16).  This  was  coming  very  near  to  a  belief  that 
objects  which  the  saints  had  used  during  their  life  had  also  a 
share  in  their  miraculous  powers.  And  this  a>nclusion  Cyril 
had  already  come  to  (loc.  cit.). 

We  can  see  how  early  this  estimate  of  rdics  became  general 
from  the  fact  that  the  former  hesitation  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  venerated  as  sacred  died  out  during  the  4th  century. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church  especially  were  united  in 
recommending  the  veneration  of  relics.  All  the  great  theologians 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  may  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  this: 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  {Pracp,  Ev.  xiii.ii),  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
(Orat.  in  Cypr.  17),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Qrat.  de  S.  Theod,  mart.), 
Basil  of  jCaesarea  (Ep.  ii.  197),  Chrysostom  (Laud.  Drosidis), 
Theodoret  of  Cyrus  (inps.  67,11),  &c.  John  of  Damascus,  the 
great  exponent  of  dogma  in  the  8th  century,  gave  expression 
to  the  result  of  a  uniform  development  which  had  been  going 
on  for  centuries  when  he  taught  that  Christ  offers  the  relics  to 
Christians  as  means  of  salvation.  They  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  something  that  is  dead;  for  through  them  all  good 
things  come  to  those  who  pray  with  faith.  Why  should  it 
seem  impossible  to  believe  in  this  power  of  the  relics,  when  water 
could  be  made  to  gush  from  a  rock  in  the  desert?  {Defide 
orthod.  iv.   15). 

Such  was  the  theory;  and  the  practice  was  in  harmony  with 
it.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Church  the  veneration 
of  relics  prevailed.  Nobody  hesitated  to  divide  up  the  bodies 
of  the  saints  in  order  to  afford  as  many  portions  of  them  as 
possible.  They  were  shared  among  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
and  villages,  Theodoret  tells  us,  and  cherished  by  everybody 
as  healers  and  physicians  for  both  body  and  soul  {De cur. Grace. 
af.  8).  The  transition  from  the  true  relic  to  the  haUowed  object 
was  especially  common.  Jerusalem,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the  episcopal  chair  of 
James  the  Just  {Hist.  eccl.  vii.  19) ;  and  as  late  as  the  4th  century 
was  discovered  the  most  important  of  the  relics  of  Christ,  the 
cross  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  His.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
already  remarks  that  the  whole  world  was  filled  with  portions 
of  the  wood  of  the  cross  {Cat.  iv.  xo). 

The  development  which  the  veneration  of  rdics  underwent 
in  the  West  did  not  differ  essentially  from  that  in  the  East. 
Here  also  the  idea  came  to  prevail  that  the  body  of  the  saint, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  was  possessed  of  healing  and  protective  power 


(Paulinus  of  Nola,  Poem.  ziz.  14  et  seq.,  xxvu.  443).  The 
objection  raised  by  the  Aquitanian  presbyter  VigUantius  (c.  400) 
to  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  to  a  certain  extent 
clung  to  their  ashes,  and  heard  the  "prayers  of  those  who  ap- 
proached them,  appeared  to  his  contemporaries  to  be  frivolous; 
and  he  nowhere  met  with  any  support. 

The  only  doubt  which  was  felt  was  as  to  whether  the  bodies 
of  the  saints  should  be  divided,  and  removed  from  thdr  original 
resting-place.  Both  practices  were  forbidden  by  law  under 
the  emperor  Hioodosius  I.  {Cod.  Theodos.  iz.  17,  7),  and  the 
division  of  the  bodies  of  martyrs  into  pieces  was  prohibited 
for  centuries.  Even  Pope  Gregory  I.,  in  a  letter  to  the  empress 
Constantia,  disapproved  it  {Ep.  iv.  30).  Ambrose  of  Milan,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  Protasius  and  Gervasius  (cf. 
Ep.  32  and  Augustine,  Confess,  ix.  7),  started  in  the  West  the 
long  series  of  discoveries  and  translations  of  hitherto  unknown 
relics.  His  example  was  followed,  to  name  only  the  best 
known  instances,  by  Bishop  Theodore  of  Octodurum  (now 
Martigny  in  the  Vaud),  who  discovered  the  relics  of  the  Theban 
legion  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  emperor 
Maximian  on  account  of  its  belief  in  the  Christian  faith  (see 
Passio  AcauH.  Mart.  16),  and  by  Clematius,  a  dtiten  of 
Cologne,  to  whom  the  virgin  martyrs  of  this  city  revealed 
themselves  (Kraus,  Insckriften  der  Rheinlande,  No.  394),  after- 
wards to  be  known  as  St  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand 
virgins. 

The  West  was  much  poorer  in  rdics  than  the  East.  Rome, 
it  is  true,  possessed  in  the  bodies  of  Peter  and  Paul  a  treasure 
the  virtue  of  which  outshone  all  the  sacred  treasures  of  the 
East.  But  many  other  pbces  were  entirely  wanting  in  relics. 
By  the  discoveries  whidi  we  have  mentioned  their  number 
was  notably  increased.  But  the  longing  for  these  pledges 
of  the  divine  assistance  was  insatiable.  In  order  to  satisfy 
it  relics  were  made  by  placing  pieces  of  doth  on  the  graves 
of  the  saints,  which  were  afterwards  taken  to  their  homes 
and  venerated  by  the  pilgrims.  The  same  purpose  was  served 
by  oil  taken  from  the  lamps  burning  at  the  graves,  flowers  from 
the  altars^  water  from  some  holy  well,  pieces  of  the  garments  of 
saints,  earth  from  Jerusalem,  and  especially  keys  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  grave  of  St  Peter  at  Rome.  All  these  things 
were  not  looked  upon  as  mementoes,  but  the  conviction  pre- 
vailed that  they  were  informed  by  a  miraculous  power,  which 
had  passed  into  them  through  contact  with  that  which  was 
originally  sacred  (cf.  Greg.  Tur.  De  Gor.  mart.  i.  25;  Greg.  I. 
Ep.  iv.  29,  No.  30).  A  dishonest  means  of  satisfying  the 
craving  for  relics  was  that  of  forging  them,  and  how  common 
this  became  can  be  gathered  from  the  many  complaints  about 
spurious  reh'cs  (Sulp.  Sev.  Vita  Mart.  8;  Aug.  De  op.  mon,  28; 
Greg.  I.  Ep.  iv.  30,  &c.). 

But  in  the  long  run  these  substitutes  for  rdics  did  not  satisfy 
the  Christians  of  the  West,  and,  following  the  example  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  they  took  to  dividing  the  bodies  of  the 
saints.  Medieval  relics  in  the  West  also  were  mostly  portions 
of  the  bodies  of  saints  or  of  things  which  they  had  used  during 
their  lives.  The  veneration  of  relics  also  recdved  &  strong 
impulse  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  required  that  a  rdic 
should  be  deposited  in  every  altar.  Among  the  first  of  those 
whom  we  know  to  have  attached  importance  to  the  pladng  of 
relics  in  churches  is  Ambrose  of  Milan  {Ep.  22),  and  the  7th 
general  council  of  Nicaea  (787)  forbade  the  consecration  of 
churches  in  which  relics  were  not  present,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication. This  has  remained  part  of  the  law  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  most  famous  relics  discovered  during  the  middle  ages 
were  those  of  the  apostle  James  at  St  Jago  de  Compostella 
in  Spain  (see  Pzlgsimace),  the  bodies  of  the  three  kings,  which 
were  brought  from  Milan  to  Cologne  in  1 164  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.  {Chron.  reg.  Colon,  for  the  year  1x64),  the  so- 
called  sudarium  of  St  Veronica  which  from  the  X2th  centuxy 
onwards  was  preserved  in  the  Capdia  Santa  Maria  ad  praesepe 
of  St  Peter's  in  Rome  (see  Dobscfaiitz,  Christusbilder.p.  218  seq.), 
and  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ,  the  possession  oif  whidi  leni 
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icnoini  to  the  cathedral  of  Trier  since  the  beginning  of  the 
X2th  century  (Gesla  Trevir.,  Mon.  Gam,  Scr.  viii.  p.  152). 

The  number  of  relics  increased  to  a  fabulous  extent  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages.  There  were  churches  which  possessed 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  relics.  In  the  cathedral  of 
Eichstltt  were  to  be  fouxid,  as  early  as  107 1,  683  relics 
(Gundech,  Lib.  ponl.  Elsi.,  Mon.  Germ.  Scr.  viL  p.  246  seq.); 
the  monastery  of  Hirschau  had  222  in  the  year  1091  {De  cons. 
maL  9um.t  Mon.  Germ.  Scr.  ziv.  p.  261);  the  monastery  of 
Stedembuxg  515  in  the  year  xi66  {Ann.  Sled.  Scr.  xvL  p.  212 
leq.)-  But  th^  figures  are  trifling  compared  with  those 
at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  year  1520  could  be 
counted  19,0x3  in  the  Schlossldrche  at  Wittenberg,  and  21,483 
in  the  Schlosskitche  at  Halle  in  152X  (KtetUn,  Frtedrich  der  W., 
und  die  Scklosskircke su  WiUenberg,  p.  58  seq.;  Redlich,  Cardinal 
AUreckl  und  das  Neue  Slifl  s»  HaUe,  p.  260).  There  were  also 
collections  on  the  same  scale  belonging  to  individuals,  a 
patrician  of  Nuremberg  named  Muffel  was  able  to  gain  pos- 
session of  308  relics  {Ckroniken  der  deulschen  Slddie,  zi  p  74  s)- 

It  is  curious  that  while  the  popular  craving  for  relics  had 
passed  all  boimds,  medieval  theology  was  very  cautious  in 
its  declarations  on  the  subject  of  the  veneration  of  rehcs. 
Thomas  Aquinas  based  his  justification  of  them  on  the  idea 
of  reverent  commemoration;  since  we  venerate  the  saints, 
we  must  also  show  reverence  for  their  relics,  for  whoever  loves 
aiKXher  docs  honour  to  that  which  remains  of  him  after  death 
On  this  account  it  is  our  duty,  in  memory  of  the  saints,  to  pay 
due  tonour  to  their  relics  and  especially  to  their  bodies,  which 
were  the  temples  and  dwellings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  which 
He  dwelt  and  worked,  and  which  in  the  resurrection  axe  lobe 
made  like  to  the  body  of  Christ;  and  in  likewise  because  God 
honours  them,  in  that  He  worlu  wonders  m  their  presence 
iSumma  theol  iii  qu  25,  art.  6).  The  great  scholastic  philo- 
sopher abandoned  the  theory  that  the  relics  m  themselves  are 
vessels  and  instruments  of  the  divine  grace  and  miraculous 
power.  But  these  ideas  were  revived,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  Catholicism  of  the  counter-Reformation,  which  agam  taught 
and  teaches  that  God  grants  many  benefits  to  mankind  through 
the  sacred  bodies  of  the  martyrs  {Cone  Trtd  sess  zxv )  The 
doctrine  has  adapted  itself  to  the  popular  behef  (AH*) 

RELIEF  (through  Fr  from  Lat  rdevaret  to  lift  up),  an  act 
ti  raising  or  lifting  off  or  up  Apart  from  the  general  sense 
of  a  mitigation,  cessation  or  removal  of  pain,  sorrow,  discomfort. 
&c.,axKi  the  artistic  use  (It.  rdievo)  of  the  projection  of  a  figure 
or  design  in  sculpture  from  the  ground  on  which  it  is  formed, 
which  is  treated  below,  the  term  "  rchef "  is  used  in  the  following 
senses;  it  was  one  of  the  feudal  incidents  between  lord  and  vassal, 
and  consisted  of  a  payment  to  the  lord  in  kind  or  money  made 
by  the  heir  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor  for  the  privilege  of 
soccesaion,  for,  fiefs  not  being  hereditary,  the  estate  had  lapsed 
to  the  lord,  by  this  payment  the  heir  caducum  praedium 
rdesabai  (Du  Cange,  Goss.  s.v  Relevare)  The  word  is  also 
generally  used,  in  law,  for  any  exemption  granted  by  a  court 
from  the  strict  legal  consequences  of  an  act,  &c.,  e.g  to  a  parlia- 
mentary candidate  from  the  penal  consequences  ensuing  from 
bxvasches  of  the  regulations  of  the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices 
Acts.  Relief  is  also  the  term  used  in  English  law  for  the  assist 
ance  given  to  the  indigent  poor  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
(see  Poor  Law) 

RELIEF,  a  term  in  sculpture  signifying  ornament,  a  figure 
or  ^ures  raised  from  the  ground  of  a  flat  surface  of  which  the 
sculptured  portion  forms  an  inherent  part  of  the  body  of  the 
whc^  The  design  may  be  in  high  relief—" alto-relievo "{qv),OT 
low  relief —  "  bas-relief  "  or  " basso-relievo "  {qv),m  the  former 
case  the  design  is  almost  wholly  detached  from  the  ground,  the 
attachment,  through  '*  tmder-cutting,"  remaimng  only  here  and 
thexe,  in  the  latter  it  is  wholly  attached  and  may  scarcely  nse 
above  the  surface  (as  in  the, modem  medal),  or  it  may  exceed  in 
projecion  to  about  a  half  the  proportionate  depth  (or  thickness) 
of  the-igure  or  object  represented.  Formerly  three  terms  were 
oommorly  employed  to  express  the  degree  of  rebef  —  alto- 
tdacv<H  tiasao-relievo  and  meazo-relievo  (or  half-relicO;  but  the 


two  last-named  have  been  merged  by  modem  custom  into 
"  low-relief."  to  the  disadvantage  of  accurate  description.  The 
term  relief  belongs  to  modem  sculpture  To  low  relief  as  under- 
stood  by  us  Pliny  applied  the  word  anaglypla,  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  embusing  and  chasing  came  within  the  same 
category  It  may  be  considered  that  less  sculptural  skill 
(independently  of  manipulative  skill)  is  needed  in  high  relief 
than  in  low  relief,  because  in  the  former  the  trae  rdaiive  pro- 
portions in  the  life  (whether  figure  or  other  object)  have  to  be 
rendered,  while  in  the  latter,  although  the  true  height  and, 
in  a  measure,  breadth  can  be  given,  the  thickness  of  the  object 
i&  reduced  by  at  least  one-half,  sometimes  to  almost  nothing, 
and  yet  in  spite  of  this  departure  from  actuality,  this  abandon- 
ment of  fact  for  a  pure  convention,  a  true  effect  must  still  he 
produced,  not  only  in  respect  to  perspective,  but  also  of  the 
actual  shadows  cast  And  insomuch  as  the  compositions  are 
often  extremely  complicated  and  have  sometimes  to  suggest 
retreating  planes,  the  tme  plane  of  the  material  affords  little 
scope  for  reproducing  the  required  effect  In  the  beginning 
the  essential  idea  of  the  relief  was  always  maintained:  that  is 
to  say,  the  sense  of  the  flatness  of  the  slab  from  which  it  was 
cut  was  impressed  throughout  the  design  on  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  Thus  the  Egyptians  merely  sunk  the  outlines  and 
scarcely  more  than  suggested  the  modelling  of  the  figures.  Which 
never  projected  beyond  the  face  of  the  surrounding  ground. 
The  Persians,  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  earned  on  the  art 
to  the  highest  perfection,  ahke  in  sculpture  and  architectural 
ornament,  and  they  applied  it  to  gem  Kulpture,  as  in  the  case 
of  "  cameo  *'  Similarly,  the  inverse  treatment  of  relief — that 
is,  sunk  bcUm  the  surface,  in  order  that  when  used  for  seals  a 
true  relief  is  obtained — was  early  brought  to  great  completeness, 
this  form  of  engraving  Is  called  "  intagho  "  The  degree  of 
projection  in  relief,  broadly  speaking,  has  varied  greatly  with 
the  periods  of  art.  Thus,  in  Byzantine  and  Romane^ue  art 
the  relief  was  low  In  Gothic  it  mcrcascd  with  the  increased 
desire  to  render  several  planes  one  bchmd  the  other  With  the 
advent  of  the  Renaissance  it  became  still  more  accentuated, 
the  heads  and  figures  projecting  greatly,  but  such  high  relief 
is  sometimes  found  in  early  work,  especially  in  metal-work. 
Although  we  see  a  return  to  lower  relief  in  the  Henn  II  period, 
It  becomes  stronger  in  the  Louis  XIII  style,  very  full  m 
Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV ,  but  in  Louis  XVI  is  considerably 
reduced  (M  H.S) 

RELIGION.  The  origin  of  the  Latin  word  riligto  or  reUigto 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  since  the  time  of  Cicero.  Two 
alternative  derivations  have  been  given,  viz.  from  riligere, 
to  gather  together,  and  rlhgare,  to  bind  back,  fasten.  RcUgere 
meant  to  gather  together,  collect,  hence  to  go  over  a  subject 
again  in  thought,  from  re  and  legere,  to  collect  together,  hence  to 
read,  collect  at  a  glance  This  view  is  that  given  by  Cicero 
{Nal  Dear  ii  28,  72)  He  says*  "  Qui  omnia  quae  ad  cultum 
deomm  pcrtinerent  diligenter  retractarent  et  tanquam  relcgerent. 
sunt  dicti  religiosi  ex  relegendo,**  "  men  were  called  'religious  ' 
from  reUgere,  because  they  reconsidered  carefully  and,  as  it 
were,  went  over  again  in  thought  all  that  appertained  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods."  He  compares  elegantes  from  eligere, 
diligerUes  from  diltgere,  and  continues,  "  his  enim  m  verbis 
omnibus  inest  vis  legendi  eadem  quae  in  religioso.'*  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  verse  quoted  by 
Gellius  (iv  q),  "  religentem  esse  oportet,  religiosum  nefas,"  and 
by  the  use  of  the  Greek  ii\iy(tv^  to  pay  heed  to,  frequently  with 
a  negative,  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  ncgligere  {nec-legere),  cf 
Otufv  SrtyoOK  iX^wrres  (Homer.  //  xvi  388),  heeding  not  the 
visitation  of  the  gods,  or  ob  yip  KfrcXunrcf  Atds  . .  i.\kyownv 
{Od  ix  275)  The  alternative  derivation,  from  rdigare,  to 
fasten,  bind,  is  that  adopted  by  Lactantius  {Insl  iv  28),  "Vinculo 
pietatis  obstricti,  Deo  rehgati  sumus  unde  ipsa  religio  nomcn 
cepit  "  He  quotes  in  support  the  line  from  Lucretius  (i.  931). 
"  rehgionum  nodis  animos  exsolvcre "  Servius  (on  Virgil, 
Aen  viii  349)  and  St  Augustine  {Retract  i  13)  also  take  religart 
as  the  source  of  the  word.  It  is  one  that  has  certainly  coloured 
the  meamngof  the  word,  particularly  in  that  use  which  restricts 
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it  lo  the  monastic  life  with  its  binding  rules.  It  also  has  appealed 
to  Christian  thought.  Liddon  (Some  Eiemenls  of  Religion^ 
Lecture  I  19)  says. "  Lactantius  may  be  wrong  in  his  etymology, 
but  he  has  certainly  seized  the  broad  popular  sense  of  the  word 
when  he  connects  it  with  the  idea  of  an  obligation  by  which  man 
is  bound  to  an  invisible  God."  Archbishop  Trench  (Study  of 
Words)  supposed  that  when  "  religion  '*  became  equivalent  lo 
the  monastic  life,  and  "  religious  "  to  a  monk,  the  words  lost 
their  original  meaning,  but  the  Aiuren  RtwUy  ante  1225,  and  the 
Cursor  Afundi  use  the  words  both  in  the  general  and  the  more 
particular  sense  (see  quotations  in  the  New  English  Diclumary)^ 
and  both  meanings  can  be  found  m  the  ImUalio  ChrUti  and  in 
Erasmus's  Colloquia,  (X.) 

The  study  of  the  forms  of  belief  and  worship  belonging  to 
different  tribes,  nations  or  religious  communities  has  only 
recently  acquired  a  scientific  foundation.  The  Greek  historians 
early  directed  their  attention  to  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the 
peoples  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact,  and 
Herodotus  has  been  called  the  "  first  anthropologist  of  reli- 
gion." Theopompus  described  the  Persian  dualism  in  the  4th 
century  B.C.,  and  when  Megasthenes  was  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Chandragupta,  302  B.C.,  he  noted  the  religious  usages 
of  the  middle  Ganges  valley.  The  early  Christian  Fathers 
recorded  many  a  valuable  observation  of  the  Gentile  faiths 
around  them  from  varying  points  of  view,  sympathetic  or 
hostile,  and  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius,  in  the  4th  century 
A  D ,  attributed  to  the  librarian  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  the 
design  of  collecting  the  sacred  books  of  the  Ethiopians, 
Indians,  Persians,  Elamites,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Romans, 
Phoenicians,  Syrians  and  Greeks  The  Mahommedan  BlrHnl 
(b  A.D.  973)  compared  the  doctrines  of  the  Greeks,  Christians, 
Jews,  Manichaeans  and  Sufis  with  the  philosophies  and  reli- 
gions of  India.  Akbar  (1542-1605)  gathered  Brahmans  and 
Zoroastnans,  Jews,  Christians  and  Mahommedans  at  his  court, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  translations  of  their  scriptures  In  the 
next  century  the  Persian  author  of  the  Dabistan  exhibited  the 
doctnnes  of  no  less  than  twelve  religions  and  their  various  sects 
Meanwhile  the  scholars  of  the  West  had  begun  to  work.  Thomas 
Hyde  (1636- 1703)  studied  the  religion  of  the  andent  Persians, 
John  Spencer  (1630-1693)  analysed  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (De  Rdtgtone  Gentilium,  1645) 
endeavoured  to  trace  all  religions  back  to  five  "  truly  Catholic 
truths  "  of  primitive  faith,  the  first  being  the  existence  of  (jod 
The  doctrine  of  a  primeval  revelation  survived  in  various  forms 
for  two  centuries,  and  appeared  as  late  as  the  Juventus  Mundi 
of  W  E  Gladstone  (1S68,  p  207  ff )  David  Hume,  on  the  other 
hand,  based  his  essay  on  The  Natural  History  of  Religion  (1757) 
on  the  conception  of  the  development  of  human  society  from 
rude  beginmngs,  and  all  modem  study  is  frankly  founded  on  the 
general  idea  of  Evolution.^ 

The  materials  at  Hume's  command,  however,  were  destined 
to  vast  and  speedy  expansion.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  had 
already  been  at  work  in  India  and  China,  and  a  brilliant  band  of 
English  students,  led  by  Sir  William  Jones  and  H  T  Colebrooke, 
began  to  make  known  the  treasures  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
which  the  great  scholars  of  Germany  and  France  proceeded  to 
develop  In  Egypt  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone  placed 
the  key  to  the  hieroglyphics  within  Western  reach;  and  the 
decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  character  enabled  the  patient 
scholars  of  Europe  to  recover  the  clues  to  the  contents  of  the 
ancient  libraries  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  With  the  aid  of 
inscriptions  the  cults  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been  largely 
reconstructed  Travellers  and  missionaries  reported  the  beliefs 
and  usages  of  uncivilized  tribes  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  result  that  "  ethnography  knows  no  race  devoid  of 
religion,  but  only  differences  in  the  degree  to  which  religious 
ideas  have  developed  "  (Ratzel,  History  of  Mankind,  i.  40). 
Meanwhile  philosophy  was  at  work  on  the  problem  of  the 
religious  consciousness.  The  great  series  of  German  thinkers, 
Lessing,  Herder,  Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Schleiermacher  and  their 

<  This  does  not,  of  course,  preclude  the  possibility  of  degeneration 
in  particular  instances. 


successors,  sought  to  explain  religion  by  means  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind,  and  to  track  it  to  its  roots  in  the  processes  of  thought 
and  feeling.  While  ethnography  was  gathering  up  the  facts 
from  every  part  of  the  globe,  psychology  began  to  analyse  the 
forms  of  belief,  of  action  and  emotion,  to  discover  if  possible 
the  key  to  the  multitudinous  variety  which  history  revealed. 
From  die  historical  and  linguistic  side  attention  was  first  fixed 
upon  the  myth,  and  the  publication  of  the  ancient  hymns  of  the 
Rig  Veda  led  Max  MUller  to  seek  in  the  common  elements  of 
Aryan  thought  for  the  secrets  of  primitive  religion  (essay  on 
Comparative  Uythoiogy,  1856).  The  phenomena  of  day  smd 
night,  of  sunshine  and  storm,  and  other  aspects  of  nature,  were 
invoked  by  different  interpreters  to  explain  the  conceptions  of 
the  gods,  their  origins  and  their  relations  Fresh  materials 
were  gathered  at  the  same  time  out  of  European  folk-lore,  the 
work  begun  by  the  brothers  Grimm  was  continued  by  J  W  E. 
Mannhardt,  and  a  lower  stratum  of  beliefs  and  rites  began  to 
emerge  into  view  beneath  the  poetic  forms  of  the  more  developed 
mythologies.  By  such  preliminary  labours  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  new  science  of  anthropology 

Since  the  appearance  of  Dr  E.  B.  Tylor's  classical  treatise 
on  Primitive  Culture  (1871),  the  study  of  the  origins  of  religion 
has  been  pursued  with  the  utmost  zeal.  Comte  had  already 
described  the  primitive  form  of  the  religious  consciousness  as 
that  in  which  man  conceives  of  all  external  bodies  as  animated 
by  A  life  analogous  to  his  own  (PhUos.  Positive,  tome  v.,  1841, 
p  jo)  This  has  been  smce  designated  as  ^a/>s0Mm  or  ^tilAr/»i» 
or  panvtUdism*  and  represents  the  obscure  undifferentiated 
groundwork  out  of  which  Tylor's  Animism  arises.  Many  are 
the  clues  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  explain  the  secret  of 
primitive  religion.  Hegel,  before  the  anthropological  stage, 
found  it  in  magic  Max  Muller,  building  on  philosophy  and 
mythology,  affirmed  that  "  Religion  consists  in  the  perception 
of  the  infimte  under  such  manifestations  as  are  able  to  influence 
the  moral  character  of  man  "  (Natural  Religion,  1899,  p.  188). 
Herbert  Spencer  derived  all  religion  from  th^  worship  of  the  dead 
(Prtnciples  of  Sociology,  i.),  like  Grant  Allen,  and  Lippert  in 
Germany.  Mr  Andrew  Lang,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that 
belief  in  a  supreme  being  came  first  in  order  of  evolution,  but 
was  afterwar<b  thrust  into  the  background  by  belief  in  ghosts 
and  lesser  divimties  (Magic  and  Religion,  1901,  p  224).*  Dr 
Jevons  finds  the  primitive  form  in  totemism  (Introd.  lo  tka 
History  of  Religion,  1896,  chap  ix ).  Mr  J.  G  Frazer  regards 
religion  (see  his  definition  quoted  below)  as  superposed  on  an 
antecedent  stage  of  magic.  In  The  Tree  of  Life  (1905)1  ^^^  E* 
Crawley  interpreu  it  by  the  vital  instinct,  and  connects  its 
first  roanifesutions  with  the  processes  of  the  organic  life.  The 
veteran  Wilhelm  Wundt  (Mythus  und  Religion,  ii.  1906,  p.  177) 
recurs  to  the  primitive  conceptions  of  the  soul  as  the  source  01 
all  subsequent  development.  The  origin  of  religion,  however, 
can  never  be  determined  archaeologically  or  historically,  it 
must  be  sought  conjecturally  through  psychology.  (J.  E.  C.) 

A    pRiinnvE  Reugion 

There  is  a  point  at  which  the  History  of  Religion  becomes  in 
its  predominant  aspect  a  History  of  Religions.  The  conditions 
that  we  describe  by  the  comprehensive  term  "  civilization  '* 
occasion  a  specification  and  corresponding  differentiation  of  the 
life  of  societies i  whence  there  result  competing  types  of  culture, 
each  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  propagandism  and,  one  might 
almost  say,  of  empire.  It  is  an  age  of  conscious  selection  as 
between  ideal  systems.  Instead  of  necessitating  a  wasteful 
and  precarious  elimination  of  inadequate  customs  by  the  actual 
destruction  of  those  who  practise  them — this  being  the  method 
of  natural  selection,  which,  like  some  Spanish  Inquisition, 
abolishes  the  heresy  by  wiping  out  the  heretics  one  and  all — 
progress  now  becomes  possible  along  the  more  direct  and  less 

'Comte's  own  term  "fetishism"  was  most  unfortunately  mis- 
leading (see  Fetishism)  Marett  proposed  the  term  "  Aninuyusm,** 
Folk  Lore  (iqoo),Ta  p  171- 

*  See  his  treatise  on  Tke  Making  of  Religion  (1898),  and  Bar  tiand's 
article  on  "  The  '  High  C^ods '  of  Australia."  Folk  Lore  (if)98)>  ix. 
p.  290.  j 
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painful  path  of  convenion.  Tbe  heretic,  having  developed 
powers  of  rational  choice,  perceives  his  heresy,  to  wit,  his  want 
of  adaptation  to  the  moral  environment,  and  turning  round 
embraces  the  new  faith  that  is  the  passport  to  survivaL 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  man  at  the  stage  of  savagery — the 
stage  of  petty  groups  pursumg  a  self-centred  life  of  inveterate 
custom,  in  an  isolation  almost  as  complete  as  if  they  were 
manxmcd  on  separate  atoUs  of  the  ocean-  Progress,  or  at  all 
events  change,  does  indeed  take  place,  though  very  slowly, 
since  the  most  primitive  savage  we  know  of  has  his  portion  of 
human  intelligence,  looks  after  and  before,  nay,  in  regard  to  the 
pressing  needs  of  every  day  shows  a  quite  remarkable  shrewdness 
and  resource.  Speaking  generally,  however,  we  must  pronounce 
him  unprogressive,  since,  on  the  whole,  unreflective  in  regard  to 
hb  ends.  It  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  sodal  discreteness 
and  inooherency.  And  the  consequence  of  this  atomism  is 
not  what  a  careless  thinker  might  be  led  to  assume,  extreme 
diversity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  extreme  homogeneity  of  culture. 
It  has  been  found  unworkable,  for  instance,  to  classify  the 
religions  of  really  primitive  peoples  under  a  plurality  of  heads, 
as  becomes  necessary  the  moment  that  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
tinctive basis  of  linked  ideas  testifies  to  the  mdividuahty  of 
this  or  that  type  of  higher  creed-  Primitive  religions  are  like 
so  many  umilar  beads  on  a  string;  and  the  concern  of  the 
student  of  comparative  religion  is  at  this  stage  mainly  with  the 
nature  of  the  string,  to  wit,  the  common  conditions  of  soul  and 
society  that  make,  say,  totemism,  or  taboo,  very  much  the  same 
thing  all  the  savage  world  over,  when  we  seek  to  penetrate  to 
its  essence. 

This  fundamental  homogeneity  of  primitive  culture,  however, 
must  not  be  made  the  excuse  for  a  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
psychology  and  soaology  that  dispenses  with  the  study  of  details 
and  trusts  to  an  a  pnori  method  By  all  means  let  universal 
characterization  be  attempted — we  are  about  to  attempt  one 
here,  though  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge — but  they  must  at  least  model  themselves 
on  tbe  composite  photograph  rather  than  the  impressionut 
sketch.  An  enormous  mass  oJf  material,  mostly  quite  m  the  raw, 
awaits  reduction  to  order  on  the  part  of  anthropological  theorists. 
as  yet  a  small  and  ilKsu];qx>rted  body  of  enthusiasts.  Under 
these  arcumstances  it  wotdd  be  premature  to  expect  agreement 
as  to  results.  In  regard  to  method,  however,  there  is  httle 
difference  of  opinion.  Thus,  whereas  the  popular  writer  abounds 
in  wide  gencralixations  on  the  subject  of  primitive  humanity, 
the  expert  has  hitherto  for  the  most  part  deliberately  restricted 
himself  to  departmoital  investigations.  Religion,  for  example, 
seems  altogether  too  vast  a  theme  for  him  to  embark  on,  and  he 
usually  prefers  to  deal  with  some  single  element  or  aspect 
Again,  origins  attract  the  liiliraUttr;  he  revels  in  describing 
the  transition  from  the  pre-religious  to  the  religious  era.  But 
the  expert,  confining  his  attention  to  the  known  savage,  finds 
him  already  religious,  nay,  encumbered  with  religious  survivals 
of  aB  kinds;  for  him,  then,  it  suffices  to  describe  things  as  they 
now  are,  or  as  they  were  in  the  comparatively  recent  fore-time. 
Lastly,  there  are  many  who,  being  competent  in  some  other 
brandi  of  sdence,  but  having  small  acquaintance  with  the 
scientific  study  of  human  culture,  are  inclined  to  explain 
primitive  ideas  and  institutions  from  without,  namely  by 
reference  to  various  external  conditions  of  the  mental  life  of 
peoples,  such  as  race,  climate,  food-supply  and  so  on.  The 
anthropological  expert,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  on  making  the 
primitive  point  of  view  itsell  the  be^'Sll  and  end-all  of  his  investi- 
pitioos.  The  inwardness  of  savage  religion — the  meaning  it 
has  for  those  who  practise  it — constitutes  its  essence  and 
meaning  likewise  for  him,  who  after  all  is  a  man  and  a  brother, 
not  one  who  stands  really  outside. 

In  what  foOows,  then,  we  shall,  indeed,  venture  to  present  a 
wfaolesaJe  appreciation  of  the  religious  idea  as  it  is  for  primitive 
Bum  in  general;  but  our  account  will  respect  the  modem 
antbropol^cal  method  that  bids  the  student  keep  closely  to 
the  actualities  of  the  religious  experience  of  savages,  as  it  can 
with  neasonable  accuracy  be  gathered  from  what  th^  do  and  say. 


We  have  sou^t  to  render  onlv  the  spirit  of  primitive  religion, 
keeping  dear  both  of  technicalities  and  of  departmental  investi- 
gations. These  are  left  to  the  separate  articles  bearing  on  the 
subject.  There  the  reader  will  find  the  most  solid  results  of 
recent  anthropological  research.  Here  is  he  merely  offered  a 
flimsy  thread  that,  we  hope,  may  guide  him  through  the  maze  of 
facts,  but  alas  I  is  only  too  likely  to  break  off  short  in  his  hand. 
DefinttUm  oj  Primitive  Religion. — ^In  dealing  with  a  develop- 
ment of  culture  that  has  no  immutable  essence,  but  is  intrinsically 
fluid  and  changing,  definition  must  consist  either  in  a  definition 
of  type,  which  indicates  prevalence  of  relevant  resemblance  as 
between  specimens  more  or  less  divergent,  or  in  exterior  defini- 
tion, which  delimits  the  field  of  inquiry  by  laying  down  within 
what  extreme  limits  this  divergence  holds.  Amongst  the 
numberless  definitions  of  religion  that  have  been  suggested, 
those  that  have  been  most  frequently  adopted  for  working 
purposes  by  anthropologists  are  Tylor's  and  Frazer's.  Dr  E.  B. 
Tylor  m  Primitive  Culture  (i),  i.  424,  proposes  as  a  "  minimum 
definition"  of  religion  "  the  belief  in  spiritual  beings."  Objec- 
tions to  this  definition  on  the  score  of  incompleteness  are,  firstly, 
that,  besides  belief,  practice  must  be  reckoned  with  (since,  as 
Dr  W  Robertson  Smith  has  made  clear  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Rdigion  of  the  Semites^  x8  sqq.,  ntual  is  in  fact  primary  for 
primitive  religion,  whilst  dogma  and  myth  are  secondary); 
secondly,  that  the  outlook  of  such  belief  and  practice  u  not 
exdusivdy  towards  the  spiritual,  unless  this  term  be  widened 
until  it  mean  next  to  nothing,  but  is  likewise  towards  the  quasi- 
material,  as  will  be  shown  presently.  The  merit  of  this  defini- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  lies  in  its  bilateral  form,  which  calls 
attention  to  the  need  of  characterizing  both  the  religious 
attitude  and  tbe  rebgious  object  to  which  the  former  has  refer- 
ence The  same  form  appears  in  Dr  J.  G  Frazer's  definition  in 
The  Golden  Bough  (2nd  ed.),  i.  63.  He  understands  by  religion 
"  a  propitiation  or  conciliation  of  powers  superior  to  man  which 
are  believed  to  direct  and  control  the  course  of  nature  and  of 
human  life."  He  goes  on  to  explam  that  by  "  powers"  he  means 
"  consaous  or  personal  agents."  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  he 
IS  here  defimtely  opposing  religion  to  magic,  which  he  holds 
to  be  based  on  the  (implicit)  assumption  "  that  the  course  of 
nature  is  determined,  not  by  the  passions  or  caprice  of  personal 
bemgs,  but  by  the  operation  of  immutable  laws  acting  mechani- 
cally." His  definition  improves  on  Tylor's  in  so  far  as  it  makes 
worship  integral  to  the  religious  attitude.  By  regarding  the 
object  of  religion  as  necessarily  personal,  however,  he  is  led  to 
exclude  much  that  the  primitive  man  undoubtedly  treats  with 
awe  and  respect  as  exerting  a  mystic  effect  on  his  hfc.  Further, 
in  maintaining  that  the  powers  recognized  by  religion  are  always 
superior  to  man,  he  leaves  undassed  a  host  of  practices  that 
display  a  bargaining,  or  even  a  hectoring,  spirit  on  the  part  of 
those  addressing  them  (see  Prayer).  Threatening  or  beating 
a  fetish  cannot  be  brought  under  the  head  of  magic,  even  if 
we  adopt  Frazer's  prindple  {op.  cit.  i.  64)  that  to  constrain  or 
coerce  a  personal  being  is  to  treat  him  as  an  inanimate  agent ; 
for  such  a  principle  is  quite  inapplicable  to  cases  of  mere  terrorism, 
whilst  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  even  renders  the  sense  of  the 
savage  magidan's  typical  notion  of  his  modus  operandi,  viz. 
as  the  bringing  to  bear  of  a  greater  mana  or  psychic  influence 
(see  below)  on  what  has  less,  and  must  therefore  do  as  it  is 
bidden.  Such  definitions,  then,  are  to  be  accepted,  if  at  all,  as 
definitions  of  type,  selective  designations  of  leading  but  not 
strictly  universal  features.  An  encyclopaedic  accoimt,  however, 
should  rest  rather  on  an  exterior  definition  which  can  serve  as  it 
were  to  pigeon-hole  the  whole  mass  of  significant  facts.^  Such 
an  exterior  definition  is  suggested  by  Mr  £.  Crawley  in  The 
Tree  of  Life,  209,  where  he  points  out  that  *'  neither  the  G''^**^ 
nor  the  Latin  language  has  any  comprehensive  term  for  religion, 
except  in  the  one  2«pd,  and  in  the  other  sacra,  words  which 
are  equivalent  to  'sacred.'  No  other  term  covers  the  whole 
of  religious  phenomena,  and  a  survey  of  the  complex  details 
of  various  worships  results  in  showing  that  no  other  conception 
will  comprise  the  whole  body  of  religious  facts."  It  may  be 
added  that  w«  have  here  no  generalization  imported  from  a 
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higher  level  of  culture,  but  an  idea  or  blend  of  ideas  familiar  to 
primitive  thought.  An  important  consequence  of  thus  giving 
the  study  of  primitive  religion  the  wide  scope  of  a  comparative 
hierology  is  that  magic  is  no  longer  divorced  from  religion,  since 
the  sacred  will  now  be  found  to  be  coextensive  with  the  magico- 
religious,  that  largely  undifferentiated  plasm  out  of  which  religion 
and  magic  slowly  take  separs^  shape  as  society  comes  more 
and  more  to  contrast  legitimate  with  illicit  modes  of  dealing 
with  the  sacred.  We  may  define,  then,  the  religious  object  as 
the  sacred,  and  the  corresponding  religious  atutude  as  con- 
sisting in  such  manifestation  of  f^ng,  thought  and  action  m 
regard  to  the  sacred  as  is  held  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  or  to  that  of  individuals  considered  as  members 
of  the  conmiunity. 

Aspects  of  the  Nature  of  the  Sacred, — To  exhibit  the  general 
character  of  the  sacred  as  it  exists  for  primitive  religion  it 
is  simplest  to  take  stock  of  various  aspects  recognized  by 
primitive  thought  as  expressed  in  language.  If  some,  and 
not  the  least  essential,  of  these  aspects  are  quasi-negative, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  negations — ^witness  the  Unseen, 
the  Unknown,  the  Infinite  of  a  more  advanced  theology — are 
well  adapted  to  supply  that  mystery  on  which  the  feligious 
consciousness  feeds  with  the  slight  basis  of  conceptual  support 
it  needs,  (i)  The  sacred  as  the  forbidden.  The  primitive 
notion  that  perhaps  comes  nearest  to  our  "sacred,"  whilst  it 
immediately  underlies  the  meanings  of  the  Latin  sacer  and 
sanctus,  is  that  of  a  taboo,  a  Polynesian  term  for  which  equiva- 
lents can  be  quoted  from  most  savage  vocabularies.  The 
root  idea  seems  to  be  that  something  is  marked  off  as  to  be 
shunned,  with  the  added  hint  of  a  mystic  sanction  or  penalty 
enforcing  the  avoidance.  Two  derivative  senses  of  a  more 
positive  import  call  for  special  notice.  On  the  one  hand, 
since  that  which  is  tabooed  is  held  to  pumsh  the  taboo-breaker 
by  a  sort  of  mystic  infection,  taboo  comes  to  stand  for  un- 
deanness  and  sin.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  isolation  of 
the  sacred,  even  when  onginally  conceived  in  the  interest  of 
the  profane,  may  be  interpreted  as  self-protection  on  the  part 
of  the  sacred  as  against  defiling  contact,  taboo  takes  on  the 
connotation  of  ascetic  virtue,  purity,  devotion,  dignity  and 
blessedness.  Primary  and  secondary  senses  of  the  term  between 
them  cover  so  much  ground  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
taboo  used  in  Polynesia  as  a  name  for  the  whole  system  of 
religion,  founded  as  it  largely  is  on  prohibitions  and  abstin- 
ences. (2)  TIte  sacred  as  Oie  mysterious.  Another  quasi- 
negative  notion  of  more  restricted  distribution  is  that  of  the 
mysterious  or  strange,  as  we  have  it  expressed,  for  example,  in 
the  Siouan  wakan,  though  possibly  this  is  a  derivative  meaning. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  certain  that  what  is  strange,  new  or  por- 
tentous is  regularly  treated  by  all  savages  as  sacred.  (3)  The 
sacred  as  the  secret.  The  literal  sense  of  the  term  ckuringa^ 
applied  by  the  Central  Australians  to  their  sacred  objects, 
and  likewise  used  more  abstractly  to  denote  mystic  power, 
as  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  "  full  of  churinga"  is  "  secret," 
and  is  symptomatic  of  the  esoteridsm  that  is  a  striking  mark 
of  Australian,  and  indeed  of  all  primitive,  religion,  with  its 
insistence  on  initiation,  its  exclusion  of  women,  and  its  strictly 
enforced  reticence  concerning  traditional  lore  and  proceedings. 
(4)  The  sacred  as  the  potent.  Passing  on  to  positive  conceptions 
of  the  sacred,  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  is  that  which 
identifies  the  efficacy  of  sacredness  with  such  mystic  or  magical 
power  as  is  signified  by  the  mana  of  the  Pacific  or  orenda  of 
the  Hurons,  terms  for  which  analogies  are  forthcoming  on  all 
sides.  Of  mana  Dr  R.  H.  Codrington  in  The  Melanesians, 
X19  ».,  writes:  "It  essentially  belongs  to  personal  beings  to 
originate  it,  though  it  may  act  through  the  medium  of  water, 
or  a  stone,  or  a  bone.  All  Melanesian  religion  consists  .  .  . 
in  getting  this  mana  for  oneself,  or  getting  it  used  for  one's 
benefit.*'  E.  Tregear*s  Maori- Polynesian  Comparative  Dic- 
tionary shows  how  the  word  and  its  derivatives  are  used  to 
express  thought,  memory,  emotion,  desire,  will — in  short, 
psychic  energy  of  all  kinds.  It  also  stands  for  the  vehicle 
of  the  magician's  energy — the  spcH;  which  would  seem  like- 


wise to  be  a  meaning,  perhaps  the  root-meaning,  of  orenda 
(cf.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  American  Anthropologist^  N.S.,  iv.  40). 
Whereas  everything,  perhaps,  has  some  share  of  indwelling 
potency,  whatever  is  sacred  manifests  this  potency  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  as  typically  the  wonder-working  leader  of 
society,  whose  mana  consists  in  his  cunning  and  luck  together. 
Altogether,  in  mana  we  have  what  is  par  excellence  the  primitive 
religious  idea  in  its  positive  aspect,  taboo  representing  its 
negative  side,  since  whatever  has  mana  is  taboo,  and  what- 
ever is  taboo  has  mana.  (5)  The  sacred  as  the  animate.  The 
term  *'  anilhism,"  which  embodies  Tylor's  classical  theory 
of  primitive  religion,  is  unfortunately  somewhat  ambiguous. 
If  we  take  it  strictly  to  mean  the  belief  in  ghosts  or  spirits 
having  the  "  vaporous  materiality "  proper  to  the  objects 
of  dream  or  hallucination,  it  is  certain  that  the  agency  of  such 
phantasms  is  not  the  sole  cause  to  which  alljnystic  happenings 
are  referred  (though  ghosts  and  spirits  are  everywhere  beUeved 
in,  and  appear  to  be  endowed  with  greater  predominance 
as  religious  synthesis  advances  amongst  primitive  peoples). 
Thus  there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  many  of  the  early 
gods,  notably  those  that  are  held  to  be  especially  well  disposed 
to  man.  are  conceived  rather  in  the  shape  of  magnified  non- 
natural  men  dwelling  somewhere  apart,  such  as  the  Mungan- 
ngaur  of  the  Kumai  of  S.E.  Australia  (cf.  A.  Lang,  The 
Making  of  Rdigum\  x.  sqq.).  Such  anthropomorphism  is 
with  difficulty  reduced  to  the  Tylorian  animism.  Tlie  term, 
however,  will  have  to  be  used  still  more  vaguely,  if  it  is  to 
cover  all  attribution  of  personality,  will  or  vitality.  This 
can  be  more  simply  brought  imder  the  notion  of  mana.  Mean- 
while, since  quasi-mechanical  means  are  freely  resorted  to 
in  dealing  with  the  sacred,  as  when  a  Maori  chief  snuffs  up 
the  sanctity  his  fingers  have  acquired  by  touching  his  own 
sacred  head  that  he  may  restore  the  virtue  to  the  part  whence 
It  was  taken  (R.  Taylor,  Te  Ika  a  Maui,  r6s),  or  when  un- 
cleanness  is  removed  as  if  it  were  a  physical  secretion  by  washing, 
wipmg  and  so  forth,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  what  we  should 
now  call  a  "  material "  nature  is  not  ascribed  to  the  sacred, 
more  especially  when  its  transmissibility  aftet  the  manner  of 
a  contagion  is  the  trait  that  holds  the  attention.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  savage  always  distinguishes  in  a  dim  way 
between  the  material  medium  and  the  indwelling  principle 
of  vital  energy,  examples  of  a  pure  fetishism,  in  the  sense  of 
the  cult  of  the  purely  material,  recognized  as  such,  being  hard 
to  find.  (6)  TJie  sacred  as  the  ancient.  The  prominence  of 
the  notion  of  the  Alcheringa  "dreamtime,"  or  sacred  past, 
in  Central  Australian  reUgion  illustrates  the  essential  con- 
nexion perceived  by  the  savage  to  lie  between  the  sacred  and 
the  traditional.  Ritualistic  conservatism  may  be  instanced  as 
a  practical  outcome  of  this  feeling.  Another  development  is 
ancestor-worship,  the  organized  cult  of  ancestors  marking, 
however,  a  certain  stage  of  advance  beyond  the  very  primitive, 
though  the  dead  arc  always  sacred  and  have  mana  which  the 
living  may  exploit  for  their  own  advantage. 

The  Activity  of  the  Sacred. — ^The  foregoing  views  of  the  sacred, 
though  starting  from  distinct  conceptions,  converge  in  a  single 
complex  notion,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  many-sided  sense 
borne  by  such  a  term  as  wakan,  which  may  stand  not  only  for 
"mystery,"  but  also  for  "power,  sacred,  andcnt,  grandeur, 
animate,  immortal  "  (W  J  McGee,  15th  Report  of  U  S.  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  182).  The  reason  for  this  convergence  is  that, 
whereas  there  is  found  great  difficulty  in  characterizing  the 
elusive  nature  of  the  sacred,  its  mode  of  manifesting  itself  is 
recognized  to  be  much  the  same  in  all  its  phases.  Uniform 
characteristics  are  the  fecundity,  ambiguity,  relativity  and 
transmissibility  of  its  activity,  (i)  Fecundity.  The  mystic 
potency  of  the  sacred  is  no  fixed  quantity,  but  is  big  with 
possibilities  of  all  sorts.  The  same  sacred  person,  object,  act, 
will  suffice  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Even  where  a  piece  of 
sympathetic  magic  appears  to  promise  definite  results,  or  when 
a  departmental  god  is  recognized,  there  would  seem  to  be  room 
left  for  a  more  or  less  indefinite  expectancy.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  meaning  of  a  rite  is  for  the  most  part  obscure 
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to  the  participants,  being  overlaid  by  its  traditional  character, 
which  but  guarantees  a  general  efficacy.  "Blessings  come, 
evils  go,"  nuy  be  said  to  be  the  magico-religious  formula 
implicit  in  all  socially  approved  dealings  with  the  sacred, 
however  specialized  in  semblance.  (2)  Ambiguity,  Mystic 
potency,  however,  because  of  the  very  indefiniteness  of  its 
action,  is  a  two-edged  sword.  The  sacred  is  not  to  be  approached 
lightly.  It  will  heal  or  blast,  according  as  it  is  bandied  with 
or  without  due  circumspeaion.  T|iat  which  is  Uboo,  for 
instance,  the  person  of  the  king,  or  woman's  blood,  is  poison  or 
medicine  according  as  it  is  manipulated,  being  inherently  just 
a  potentiality  for  wonder-working  in  any  direction.  Not  but 
what  primitive  thought  shows  a  tendency  to  mark  off  a  certain 
kind  of  mystic  power  as  wholly  bad  by  a  special  name,  e.g.  the 
«nmgquiltka  of  Central  Australia;  and  here,  we  may  note,  we 
come  nearest  to  a  conception  of  magic  as  something  other  than 
religion,  the  trafficker  in  arungquUtha  being  socially  suspect,  nay, 
liable  to  persecution,  and  even  death  (as  amongst  the  Arunta 
tribe,  see  Spencer  and  GiUen,  Native  Tribes  of  C.  Atistralic,  536), 
at  the  hands  of  his  fellows.  On  the  other  hand,  wholly  beneficent 
powers  seem  hardly  to  be  recognized,  unless  we  find  them  in 
bcin^  such  as  Mungan-ngaur  ("  father-our" ),  who  derive  an 
ethical  character  from  their  association  with  the  initiation  cere- 
monies and  the  moral  instruction  given  thereat  (cf.  Lang,/.c.)- 
(j)  Rdatinty.  So  far  we  have  tended  to  represent  the  activity  of 
the  sacred  as  that  of  a  universal  force,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
our  "  electricity*'  or  **  mind. "  It  remains  to  add  that  this  activity 
manifests  itsdf  at  numberless  independent  centres.  These 
differ  amongst  themselves  in  the  degree  of  their  energy.  One 
wpA  is  stronger  than  another,  one  taboo  more  inviolable  than 
another.  Dr  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  ( The  Todas,  448)  gives  an  interest- 
ing analysis  of  the  grades  of  sanctity  apparent  in  Toda  religion. 
The  gods  of  the  hill-tops  come  first.  The  sacred  buffaloes, 
their  milk,  their  bells,  Uie  dairies  and  their  vessels  are  on  a 
lower  plane;  whilst  we  may  note  that  there  are  several  gn^des 
among^  the  dairies,  increase  of  sanctity  going  with  elaboration 
of  daily  ritual  (cf.  ibid.  333).  Still  lower  is  the  dairyman,  who 
is  in  no  way  divine,  yet  has  sanctity  as  one  who  maintains 
«  coiulition  of  ceremonial  purity.  (4)  Transtnissibility.  If, 
jwwever,  this  activity  originates  at  certain  centres,  it  tends  to 
spread  therefrom  in  all  directions.  Dr  F.  B.  Jevons  (in  An 
IntntdmOioM  to  the  History  of  Religion^  vii.)  distinguishes  between 
-  things  taboo,"  which  have  the  mystic  contagion  inherent  in 
them,  and  "  things  ubooed,"  to  which  the  uboo-infection  has 
been  transmitted.  In  the  former  class  he  places  supernatural 
beings  (including  men  with  mana  as  well  as  ghosts  and  spirits), 
blood,  new-bom  children  with  their  mothers,  and  corpses; 
which  list  might  be  considerably  extended,  for  instance,  by  the 
tadusion  of  natural  portents,  and  animab  and  plants  such  as  are 
strikin^y  odd,  dangerous  or  useful.  Any  one  of  these  can  pass 
on  its  sacred  quality  to  other  persons  and  objects  (as  a  corpse 
defiles  the  mourner  and  his  clothes),  nay  to  actions,  places  and 
times  as  well  (as  a  corpse  will  likewise  cause  work  to  be  tabooed, 
ground  to  be  set  apart,  a  holy  season  to  be  observed).  Such 
txansmissibility  is  commonly  explained  by  the  association  of 
ideas,  that  becoming  sacred  which  as  it  were  reminds  one  of- 
the  sacred;  though  it  is  important  to  add,  firstly,  that  such 
association  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  a  selective  interest 
generated  by  strong  religious  feeling,  and,  secondly,  that  this 
interest  is  primarily  a  collective  product,  being  governed  by  a 
social  tradition  which  causes  certain  possibilities  of  ideal  com- 
bination alone  to  be  realized,  whilst  it  is  the  chief  guarantee  of 
the  objectivity  of  what  they  suggest. 

Tke  ExploUatioH  of  the  Sacred.  A.  Methods,— It  is  hard  to  find 
terms  gcnieral  enou^  to  cover  deah'ngs  with  the  sacred  that 
range  from  the  manipulation  of  an  almost  inanimate  type  of 
power  to  intercourse  modelled  on  that  between  man  and  man. 
Primitive  religion,  however,  resorts  to  either  way  of  approach 
so  indifferently  as  to  prove  that  there  is  little  or  rK>  awareness 
of  an  inconsistency  of  attitude.  The  radical  contrast  between 
mechanical  and  spiritual  religion,  though  fundamental  for 
modem  theology,  »  alien  to  the  primitive  point  of  view,  and  is 


therefore  hiappropriate  to  the  purposes  of  anthropological 
description,  (i)  Acquisition.  Mystic  power  may  be  regarded 
as  innate  so  far  as  skill,  luck  or  queeraess  are  signs  and  con- 
ditions of  its  presence.  On  the  whole,  however,  savage  society 
tends  to  regard  it  as  something  acquired,  the  product  of  acts  and 
abstinences  having  a  traditional  character  for  imparting  magico- 
religious  virtue.  An  external  symbol  in  the  shape  of  a  ceremony 
or  cult-object  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  dim  eye  of  primitive 
faith.  Again,  the  savage  universe  is  no  preserve  of  man,  but 
is  an  open  field  wherein  human  and  non-human  activities  of 
all  sorts  compete  on  more  or  less  equal  terms,  yet  so  that  a 
certain  measure  of  predominance  may  be  secured  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  forces.  (3)  Concentration.  Hence  the  magico- 
religious  society  or  individual  practitioner  piles  ceremony  on 
ceremony,  ruune  of  power  on  name  of  power,  relic  on  relic,  to 
consolidate  the  forces  within  reach  and  assume  direction  thereof. 
The  transmissibility  of  the  sacred  ensures  the  fusion  of  powers 
drawn  from  all  sources,  however  disparate.  (3)  Induction.  It 
}s  necessary,  however,  as  it  were  to  bring  this  force  to  a  head. 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  essential  significance  of  sacrifice, 
where  a  number  of  sacred  operations  and  instruments  are  made 
to  discharge  their  efficacy  into  the  victim  as  into  a  vat,  so  that  a 
blessing-yielding,  evil-neutralizing  force  of  highest  attainable 
potency  is  obtained  (see  H.  Hubert  and  M.  Mauss,  "  Essai  sur 
la  nature  et  la  fonction  du  sacrifice"  in  V Annie  sociologique^  ii.). 
(4)  Renovation,  An  impdrtant  motif  in  magico-religious  ritual, 
which  may  not  have  been  without  effect  on  the  development  of 
sacrifice,  is,  as  Dr  Frazer's  main  thesis  in  The  Golden  Bough 
asserts,  the  imparting  of  reproductive  energy  to  animab,  plants 
and  man  himself,  its  cessation  being  suggested  by  such  phenomena 
as  old  age  and  the  fall  of  the  year.  To  concentrate,  induce  and 
renovate  are,  however,  but  aspects  of  one  process  of  acquisition 
by  the  transfusion  of  a  transmissible  energy.  (5)  Demission. 
Hubert  and  Mauss  show  in  their  penetrating  analysis  of  sacrifice 
that  after  the  rite  has  been  brought  to  its  culminating  point 
there  follows  as  a  pendant  a  ceremony  of  re-entry  into  ordinary 
life,  the  idea  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Christian  formula 
Ite,  missa  est,  (6)  Insulation.  Such  deposition  of  sacredness 
is  but  an  aspect  of  the  wider  method  that  causes  a  ring-fence  to 
be  erected  round  the  sacred  to  ward  o^  casual  tre^>asser8  at 
once  in  their  own  interest  and  to  prevent  contamination.  We 
see  here  a  natural  outcome  of  religious  awe  supported  by  the 
spirit  of  esotericism,  and  by  a  sense  of  the  need  for  an  expert 
handling  of  that  which  b  so  potent  for  good  or  ill.  (7)  Direction, 
This  last  consideration  brings  to  notice  the  fact  that  throughout 
magico-rdigious  practice  of  all  kinds  the  human  operator  retains 
a  certain  control  over  the  issue.  In  the  numberless  transitions 
that,  whilst  connecting,  separate  the  spell  and  the  prayer  we 
observe  as  the  accompaniment  of  every  mood  from  extreme 
imperiousnc^  to  extreme  humility  an  abiding  will  and  desire 
to  help  the  action  out.  Even  "  Thy  will  be  done  "  preserves 
the  echo  of  a  direction,  and,  needless  to  say,  this  is  hardly  a 
form  of  primitive  address.  At  the  bottom  is  the  vague  feeling 
that  it  is  man's  own  self-directed  mysterious  energy  that  is  at 
work,  however  much  it  needs  to  be  reinforced  from  without. 
Meanwhile,  tradition  strictly  prescribes  the  ways  and  means  of 
such  reinforcement,  so  that  religion  becomes  largely  a  matter 
of  sacred  lore;  and  the  expert  director  of  rites,  who  is  likewise 
usually  at  this  stage  the  leader  of  society,  comes  more  and  more 
to  be  needed  as  an  intermediary  between  the  lay  portion  of  the 
community  and  the  sacred  powers. 

B.  Results. — Hitherto  our  account  of  primitive  religion 
has  had  to  move  on  somewhat  abstract  lines.  His  religion 
is,  however,  anything  but  an  abstraction  to  the  savage,  and 
stands  rather  for  the  whole  of  his  a>ncrete  life  so  far  as  it  is 
penetrated  .by  a  spirit  of  earnest  endeavour.  The  end  and 
result  of  primitive  religion  is,  in  a  word,  the  consecration  of 
life,  the  stimuUtion  of  the  will  to  live  and  to  do.  This 
bracing  of  the  vital  feeling  takes  place  by  means  of  imaginative 
appeal  to  the  great  forces  man  perceives  stirring  within  him 
and  about  him,  such  appeal  proving  effective  doubtless  by 
reason  of  the  psychological  law  that  to  conceive  strongly  i» 
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to  imitate.  Meanwhile,  that  there  shall  be  no  clashing  of 
conceptions  to  inhibit  the  tendency  of  the  idea  of  an  acquired 
"  grace  "  to  realize  itself  in  action,  is  secured  by  the  complete 
unanimity  of  public  opinion,  dominated  as  it  is  by  an  inveterate 
custom.  To  appreciate  the  consecrating  effect  of  religion  on 
primitive  life  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  drurtfifd-worship 
of  the  Central  Australians  (as  described  by  Spencer  and  GiUcn 
in  The  Native  TrUta  of  Central  Australia  and  Tke  Northern 
Tribes  of  Central  Australia),  Contact  with  these  repositories 
of  mystic  in6uence  "makes  them  glad"  {Nat.  Tr.  165);  it 
likewise  makes  them  "  good,"  so  that  they  are  no  longer  greedy 
or  selfish  (North.  Tr,  366);  it  endows  them  with  second  si^ht 
(ibid.) ;  it  gives  them  confidence  and  success  in  war  (Nat.  Tr.  135) ; 
in  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  its  "strengthening"  effects  (ibid.n.). 
Or,  again,  we  may  note  the  earnestness  and  solemnity  that 
characterize  all  their  sacred  ceremonies.  The  inwardness 
of  primitive  religion  is,  however,  non-existent  for  those  who 
observe  it  as  uninitiated  strangers;  whilst,  again,  it  evaporates 
as  soon  as  native  custom  breaks  down  under  pressure  of 
civilization,  when  only  f'ragments  of  meaningless  superstition 
survive:  wherefore  do  travesties  of  primitive  seligion  abound. 

It  remains  to  consider  shortly  the  consecration  of  life  in 
relation  to  particular  categories  and  departments,  (i).  Educa- 
tion. Almost  every  tribe  has  its  initiation  ceremonies,  and  in 
many  tribes  adult  life  may  almost  be  described  as  a  continuous 
initiation.  The  object  of  these  rites  is  primarily  to  impart 
mystic  virtue  to  the  novice,  such  virtue,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
primitive  man,  being  always  something  more  than  social  use- 
fulness, amounting  as  it  does  to  a  share  in  the  tribal  luck  by 
means  of  association  with  all  it  holds  sacred.  Incidentally 
the  candidate  is  trained  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  tribesman, 
but  religion  presides  over  the  course,  demanding  earnest 
endeavour  of  an  impressionable  age.  (2)  Covemment.  Where 
society  is  most  primitive  it  is  most  democratic,  as  in  Australia, 
and  magico-religious  powers  are  possessed  by  the  whole  body 
of  fuUy  initiated  males,  age,  however,  conferring  increase  of 
sacred  lore  and  consequently  of  authority;  whilst  even  at 
this  stage  the  experts  tend  to  form  an  inner  circle  of  rulers. 
The  man  with  mana  is  bound  to  come  to  the  top,  both  because 
his  gifts  give  him  a  start  and  because  his  success  is  taken  as  a 
sign  that  he  has  the  gift.  A  decisive  "  moment "  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  cliiefship  is  the  recognition  of  hereditary  mana,  bound 
up  as  this  is  with  the  handing  on  of  ceremonies  and  cult-objects. 
Invested,  as  society  grows  more  complex,  with  a  sanctity  in- 
creasingly superior  to  that  of  the  layman,  the  priest-king 
becomes  the  representative  of  the  community  as  repository 
of  its  luck,  whilst,  as  controller  of  all  sacred  forces  that  bear 
thereon,  he  is,  as  Dr  Frazer  puts  it,  "  dynamical  centre  of  the 
universe"  (The  Golden  Bough  (and  ed.),  i.  333).  Only  when  the 
holy  man's  duty  to  preserve  his  holiness  binds  him  hand  and  foot 
in  a  network  of  taboos  does  his  temporal  power  tend  to  devolve 
on  a  deputy.  (3)  Pood'supply.  In  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  Renovation  (see  above),  the  root-idea  of  the  appli- 
cation of  religion  to  economics  is  not  the  extorting  of  boons 
from  an  unwilling  nature,  but  rather  the  stimulation  of  the 
sources  of  life,  so  that  all  beings  alike  may  increase  and  multiply. 
(4)  Food-taking.  Meanwhile,  the  primitive  meal  is  always  more 
or  less  of  a  sacrament,  and  there  are  many  food-taboos,  the 
significance  of  which  is,  however,*  not  so  much  that  certain 
foods  are  unclean  and  poisonous  as  that  they  are  of  special 
virtue  and  must  be  partaken  of  solemnly  and  with  circum- 
spection. (5)  Kinship.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  unit 
of  primitive  society  is  the  tribe  or  the  group  of  kinsmen.  Both 
are  forms  of  union  that  are  consolidated  by  means  of  religious 
usages.  Thus  in  Australia  the  initiation  ceremonies,  concerned 
as  they  partly  are  with  marriage,  always  an  affair  between 
the  kin-groups,  are  tribal,  whilst  the  totemic  rites  are  the  prime 
concern  of  the  members  df  the  totem  dans.  The  ngnificance 
of  a  common  name  and  a  common  blood  is  immensely  enhanced 
by  its  association  with  mystu:  rights  and  duties,  and  the  pulse 
of  brotherhood  beats  faster.  (6)  The  Family.  Side  by  side 
with  the  kin  there  is  always  found  the  domestic  group,  but 


the  latter  institution  develops  fully  only  as  the  former  weakens, 
so  that  the  one  comes  largely  to  inherit  the  functions  of  the 
other,  whilst  the  tribe  too  in  its  turn  hands  over  certain  interests. 
Thus  in  process  of  time  birth-rites,  marriage-rites,  funeral- 
rites,  not  to  mention  subordinate  ceremonies  such  as  those 
of  name-giving  and  food-taking,  become  domestic  sacraments. 
(7)  Sex.  Woman,  for  certain  physiological  reasons,  is  always 
for  primitive  peoples  hedged  round  with  sanctity,  whilst  man 
does  all  he  can  to  inspire  awe  of  his  powers  in  woman  by  keep- 
ing religion  largely  in  his  own  hands.  The  result,  so  far  as 
woman  is  concerned,  is  that,  in  company  with  those  males 
who  are  endowed  with  sacredness  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree,  she  tends  as  a  sex  to  lose  in  freedom  as  much  as  she 
gains  in  re^>ect.  (8)  Personality.  Every  one  haA  his  modicum 
of  innate  mana,  or  at  least  may  develop  it  in  himself  by  com- 
municating with  powers  that  can  be  brought  into  answering 
relation  by  the  proper  means.  Nagualism,  or  the  acquisition 
of  a  mystic  guardian,  is  a  widely  distributed  custom,  the  essence 
of  which  probably  consists  in  the  procuring  of  a  personal  name 
having  potency.  The  exceptional  man  is  recognized  as  having 
mana  in  a  special  degree,  and  a  belief  thus  held  at  once  by 
others  and  by  himself  is  boimd  to  stimulate  his  individuality. 
The  primitive  commimity  is  not  so  custom-bound  that  per- 
sonality has  no  chance  to  make  itself  felt,  and  the  leader  of 
men  possessed  of  an  inner  fund  of  inspiration  is  the  wonder- 
worker who  encourages  all  forms  of  social  advance. 

Psychology  of  the  Primitive  Altitude  towards  the  Sacred. — We 
are  on  firmer  ground  when  simply  describing  the  phenomena  of 
primitive  religion  than  when  seeking  to  account  for  these  in 
terms  of  natural  law — in  whatever  sense  the  conception  of 
natural  law  be  apphcable  to  the  facts  of  the  mental  life  of  man. 
One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  savages  stand  on  virtually 
one  footing  with  the  civilized  as  regards  the  type  of  explanation 
appropriate  to  their  beliefs  and  practices.  We  have  no  right  to 
refer  to  "instincts"  in  the  case  of  primitive  man,  any  more 
at  any  rate  than  we  have  in  our  own  case.  A  child  of  civilized 
parents  brought  up  from  the  first  aknongst  savages  is  a  savage, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Though  race  may  count  for  sonietbing 
in  the  matter  of  mental  endowment — and  at  least  it  would  seem 
to  involve  differences  in  weight  of  brain — ^it  clearly  counts  for 
much  less  than  does  milieu,  to  wit,  that  social  environment  of 
ideas  and  institutions  which  depends  so  largely  for  its  effectiveness 
on  mechanical  means  of  tradition,  such  as  the  art  of  writing. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  mental  life  of  savages  known  to 
psychologists  as  "  primitive  credulity  "  is  doubtless  diiefly  due 
to  sheer  want  of  diversity  of  suggestiveness  in  their  intellectual 
surroundings.  Their  notions  stick  fast  because  there  are  no 
competing  notions  to  dislodge  them.  Society  suffers  a  sort  of 
perpetual  obsession,  and  remains  self-hypnotized  as  it  were 
within  a  magic  circle  of  traditional  views.  A  rigid  orthodoi^ 
is  sustained  by  means  of  purblind  imitation  assisted  by  no  little 
persecution.  Such  changes  as  occur  come  about,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  a  new  direction  taken  by  conscious  policy,  but  rather 
in  the  way  that  fashions  in  dress  alter  amongst  ourselves,  by 
subconscious,  hardly  purposive  drifting.  The  crowd  rather 
than  the  individual  is  the  thinking  unit.  A  proof  is  the 
mysterious  rapid  extinction  of  savages  the  moment  that  their 
group-Ufe  is  broken  up;  they  are  bdividually  so  many  lost 
sheep,  without  self-reliance  or  initiative.  And  the  thinking 
power  of  a  crowd — that  is,  a  mob,  not  a  delibeititive  assembly — 
is  of  a  very  low  order,  emotion  of  a  "  panicky  "  type  driving  it 
hither  and  thither  like  a  rudderless  ship.  However,  as  the 
students  of  mob-psychology  have  shown,  every  crowd  tends  to 
have  its  meneur,  its  mob-leader,  the  man  who  sets  the  cheering 
or  starts  the  running-away.  So  too,  then,  with  the  primitive 
society.  Grossly  ignorant  of  all  that  falls  outside  "  the  daily 
round,  the  common  task,"  they  are  full  of  panicky  fears  in  regard 
to  this  unknown,  and  the  primary  attitude  of  society  towards 
it  is  sheer  avoidance,  taboo.  But  the  mysterious  has  another 
face.  To  the  mob  the  mob-leader  is  mysterious  in  his  power 
of  bringing  luck  and  salvation;  to  himself  also  he  is  a  wonder*, 
since  he  wills,  and  lol  things  happen  accordingly.    He  has 
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it  Hm  Slatt  Caul  (Lond  l«  M  a  M  H  Kingrity  hiniti  iH 
Wul  AtrUa  (Lond.  1898)    "■       '      '   U'tt^<i  SludGi  (Lond.  1899); 

A.  C.  Holli*  n.  ifoai  (ij  \  (Traoke  Tit  Neni-Walho- 
nwr  0/ /ailu  (Lond   1S97I    \      II    R   Riiei,  ri(  rsdai  l;9i»). 

fii^li  li  lit  annoM  la  Etk-  Sm  iKtoman  Inititution.  Wash, 

inglon.  See  Not.  J,  S  678  1  i,1  14.  IS.  16  l8  19  ll.JI.IJ. 
andipeciallyj.  0.  DoTKy  A  Study  at  Stoum  Cmlli  in  No.  i[;'A.  C 
FlHcter.  Tit  Hob,  >a  Ifo  »  and  M  C  Shvboob  TTl*  Z*«> 
/nrfiani,  in  No.  aj.  Though  dealing  pnmwily  with  a  more  advanced 
culiilir,  J.  J.  M,  de  Croot  JTuRiligtiaSyiltmefChna  (IB9»-I901). 
will  be  found  10  throw  much  light  on  [ciDutive  idru.  I^BBlly  let 
it  be  repeated  that  there  IS  offend  here  oo  mate  than  an  inlroditC' 
tory  coune  of  Kandard  authorities  sioUble  lor  the  Engllih 
reader.  (R.  R.  M.) 
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war-car,  the  drum,  quiver,  bow  and  aze.  The  Earth-Mother 
and  Sky-Father  are  to  be  found  again  and  again  in  religions, 
at  various  stages  of  development,  as  co-ordinating  conceptions 
which  comprdiend  the  universe.^  Sometimes  one  is  more 
prominent,  sometimes  the  other.  In  many  cases  the  Sky  has 
been  already  resolved  into  the  visible  firmament  and  its  lord 
and  owner,  like  the  Yoruban  Olorun  or  the  Finnic  Ukko.  The 
consort  of  Ukko  is  Maan-cmOf  "  mother  of  the  earth,"  or  maan 
emdntd,  "  mistress  of  the  earth."  But  the  rare  expression 
maan-ema,  "  Mother-earth,"  still  used  in  the  andent  lays,* 
points  to  the  older  type  of  belief  in  the  animation  of  the  pro- 
ductive soil.  So  the  Peruvians  designated  the  Earth  as  Pacha- 
mama,  "  mother  of  (all)  things."  In  Egypt  the  relation  was 
curiously  reversed;  the  earth«god  Keb  was  the  husband  of 
Nut,  the  sky,  represented  sometimes  as  a  woman,  overarching 
the  earth  and  supported  on  hands  and  feet,  sometimes  as  a 
gigantic  cow,  upheld  on  the  outstretched  hands  of  Shu,  the 
atmosphere.'  When  esuth  and  sky  were  still  unseparated, 
Shu  thrust  himself  between  them  and  raised  Nut  to  the  heights. 
So  in  the  New  Zealand  myth,  Rangi  and  Papa,  Sky  and  Earth, 
who  once  dave  together  in  the  darkness,  were  rent  asunder 
by  the  forest-god  Tane-mahuta,  who  forced  up  the  sky  far 
above  him.^  The  most  elaborate  presentment  of  this  mode 
of  thought  is  to  be  seen  in  the  organijeed  animism  of  the  ancient 
state  religion  of  China,  where  the  supreme  power  is  lodged 
in  the  living  sky  (Tien).*  Tien  was  originally  the  actual  firma- 
ment. In  the  Ski'KtHg  it  is  addressed  in  prayer  as  "  great 
and  wide,"  as  "  vast  and  distant ";  it  is  even  "  blue  "  (Pt.  II. 
V.  6,  5).  So  it  is  the  ancestor  of  all  things;  and  Heaven  and 
Earth  are  the  father  and  mother  of  the  world.  From  the 
imperial  point  of  view  the  sky  bore  the  name  of  Ti,  "  ruler," 
or  Shang  Ti,  "  supreme  ruler "  (emperor) ;  and  later  com- 
mentators readily  took  advantage  of  this  to  d^criminate  between 
the  visible  expanse  and  the  indwelling  spirit,  produdng  a 
kind  of  Theism.  But  the  older  conception  still  holds  its  own. 
"  Why  "  (says  Edkins,  Religion  in  China,  95),  "  they  have  been 
often  asked,  should  you  speak  of  those  things  which  are  dead 
matter,  fashioned  from  nothing  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  living 
beings?  And  why  not?  they  have  replied.  The  Sky  pours 
down  rain  and  sunshine;  the  Earth  produces  com  and  grass. 
We  see  them  in  perpetual  movement,  and  we  therefore  say 
that  they  are  living."  Tien  Ti,  Pu  Mu,  "  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Father  and  Mother,"  are  conjoined  in  common  speech,  and  are 
the  supreme  objects  of  imperial  worship.  The  great  altar 
to  Heaven,  round  in  shape  like  the  circuit  of  the  sky,  and 
white  as  the  symbol  of  the  light  prindple  ,(Yang),  stands  in 
the  southern  suburb  of  Peking  in  the  direction  of  light  and 
heat.  The  altar  to  the  Earth  is  dark  and  square,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  dty,  the  region  of  yi»,  the  prindple  of  cold  and 
gloom.  Associated  with  the  Sky  are  tablets  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  the  five  planets, 
the  twenty-eight  constellations,  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven; 
tablets  to  clouds,  rain,  wind  and  thunder  being  placed  next 
to  that  of  the  moon.  With  the  Earth  are  grouped  the  tablets 
to  the  five  lofty  Mountains,  the  three  Hills  of  perpetual  peace 
and  the  four  Seas,  the  five  celebrated  Mountains  and  the  four 
great  Rivers.*  The  andent  ritual  (Chow  Li)  carefully  graded 
the  right  of  sacrifice  from  the  viceroys  of  provinces  down  to 
the  humblest  district-superintendent  who  offered  to  the  spirits 
of  his  district,  the  hiUs,  lakes  and  grains.  With  these  spirits 
ranged  in  feudal  order  in  two  vast  groups  beneath  Heaven  and 
Earth  is  assodated  a  third  class,  those  of  human  bdngs.  They 
are  designated  by  the  same  name,  shin;  and  they  are  in- 

*  The  Japanese  ns^me  is  Ame-tsuchi,  **  heaven  and  earth,"  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Chinese  ten-chi,  Aston,  Shinto  (1905)1  P-  ^- 
>  Cattrin,  Finnische  Mythologies  p.  86. 


*  Ernun,  Handbooh  of  Egyptian  tUligum  (1907).  PP-  8. 13. 
«  Sir  George  Grey.  Polynesian  Mythology  (1855).  PP- 1-4- 

*  The  English  *'  Heaven  "  has  acquired  a  quasi-pcnonal  mean- 
ing, and  is  usually  employed  as  its  equivalent,  but,  like  the  Jewish 
use  {e.g.  Luke  xv.  18),  tends  to  carry  too  definite  religious  associa- 
tions with  it. 

•Blodget.  on  "The  Chinese  Worship  of  Heaven  and  Earth." 
Joum,  oj the  American  Oriental  Society,  xx.  p.  sS  ff* 


extricably  mingled  with  the  operations  of  nature.  So  in  the 
Vedic  hymns  the  departed  "  Fathers  "  inhabit  the  three  zones 
of  earth,  air  and  sky;  they  are  invoked  with  the  streams  and 
mountains  of  this  lower  earth,  as  well  as  with  the  dawns  and 
the  sky  itself;  even  cosmic  functions  are  ascribed  to  them; 
and  they  adorn  the  heaven  with  stars.  The  Chinese  concep- 
tion of  the  Shin  under  the  name  of  Shin-to  (Chinese  too)  or 
"  spirits'-way  "  profoundly  influenced  Japanese  thought  from 
the  6th  century  a.d.  onwuxis;  and  the  great  Shinto  revival  of 
the  z8th  century  brought  the  doctrine  again  into  prominence. 
The  Japanese  Kami  are  the  "  higher "  powers,  the  superi, 
concdved  as  acting  through  nature  on  the  one  hand  and  govern- 
ment on  the  other.  Just  as  the  emperor  is  hamif  and  provindal 
officers  of  rank,  so  also  mountains,  rivers,  the]  sea,  thunder, 
winds,  and  even  animals  like  the  tiger,  wolf  or  fox,  are  all  hamiJ 
The  spirits  of  the  dead  also  become  hami,  of  varying  character 
and  position;  some  reside  in  the  temples  built  in  their  honour; 
some  hover  near  their  tombs;  but  they  are  constantly  active, 
mingling  in  the  vast  multitude  of  agendes  which  makes  every 
event  in  the  universe,  in  the  language  of  Motowori  (1730-1801), 
the  act  of  the  Kami.  They  direct  the  changing  seasons,  the 
wind  and  the  rain;  and  the  good  and  bad  fortunes  of  individuals, 
families  and  sUtes  are  due  to  them.*  Everywhere  from  birth 
to  death  the  entire  life  of  man  is  encompassed  and  guided 
by  the  Kami,  which  are  sometimes  reckoned  at  8,000,000  in 
number. 

3.  Transition  to  Polytheism. — ^In  such  ways  does  the  Poly- 
daemonism  of  early  faith  survive  in  the  modem  practice  of 
rdigion.  The  process  of  enrolling  the  spirits  of  the  dead  in  the 
ranks  of  what  may  be  more  or  less  definitely  called  "  gods  " 
may  be  seen  in  the  popular  usages  of  India  at  the  present  day, 
or  traced  in  the  pages  of  the  Peking  Gaselte  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Rites,  one  of  the  most  andent  branches  of 
Chinese  administration.  Whether  the  higher  polytheisms  were 
produced  in  this  fashion  out  of  the  cultus  of  the  dead,  may, 
however,  be  doubted.  Many  influences  have  doubtless  contri- 
buted, and  different  races  have  followed  different  Unes  of 
development.  No  definite  succession  like  the  series  of  ages 
marked  by  the  use  of  stone,  bronze  and  iron  can  be  dearly 
marked.  But  there  must  always  have  been  some  correspondence 
between  the  stages  of  social  advance  (or,  in  certain  cases,  of 
degeneration)  and  the  religious  interpretation  of  the  world. 
The  formation  of  clans  and  tribes,  the  transitions  from  the 
hunting  to  the  pastoral  life,  and  from  the  pastoral  to  the 
agricultural — the  straggle  with  forest  and  swamp,  the  clearings 
for  settlement,  the  protection  of  the  dwelling-place,  the  safety 
of  flocks  and  herds,  the  production  of  com, — the  migration  of 
peoples,  the  founding  of  colonies,  the  processes  of  conquest, 
fusion,  and  political  union — have  all  reacted  on  the  elaboration 
of  the  higher  polytheisms,  before  bards  and  poets,  priesthoods 
and  theological  speculators,  began  to  systematize  and  regulate 
the  relations  of  the  gods.  Certain  phases  of  thought  may  be 
more  or  less  clearly  indicated ;  certain  elements  of  race,  of 
local  condition,  of  foreign  contact,  may  be  distinguished  with 
more  or  less  historic  probability;  but  no  single  key  can  explain 
all  the  wide  diversity  of  phenomena.  Broadly  speaking  it 
may  be  said  that  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  "  spirits  " 
and  "  gods,"  but  it  is  a  distinction  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind, 
obvious  enough  at  the  upper  end,  yet  shading  off  into  manifold 
varieties  of  resemblance  in  the  lower  forms.  Some  writers 
only  recognize  friendly  agendes  as  gods;  but  destractive 
powers  like  the  volcano,  or  the  lords  of  the  underworld,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  protectors  of  the  life  of  man,  yet  they  seem  in 
many  mythologies  to  attain  the  full  personalised  stature  of 
gods  with  definite  names.  Early  Greek  rdigion  recognized 
a  dass  of  gods  of  Aversion  and  Riddance,  dTorp6iriua  and 
dxoroMiraibt.    Ndther  the  spirit  nor  the  god  is  concdved  as 

*  So  the  epithet  *tf  might  be  applied  in  Hebrew  to  men  of  might, 
to  lofty  cedars,  or  mountains  of  unusual  height,  as  well  as  to  the 
Supreme  Being. 

•See  E.  M.  Satow,  "  Revival  of  Pure  Shinto,"  Trans,  As,  Soc 
qfJapan,  voL  iiL  pL  x  (1875),  Appendix,  p.  36b 
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immaterial.  They  can  take  food,  though  the  crudest  fonii  of 
this  belief  soon  passes  into  the  more  refined  notion  that  they 
ooosiune  the  impalpable  essence  of  the  meals  provided  for  them. 
The  andent  Indian  ritual  for  the  sacrifice  to  the  Fathers  required 
the  officiating  priest  to  turn  away  with  bated  breath  that  he 
might  not  see  the  q>irits  engaged  upon  the  rice-balls  laid  out 
for  them.  The  dastic  impalpable  stuff  of  the  spirit-body  is 
apparently  capable  of  compression  or  expansion,  just  as  Athena 
can  transform  herself  into  a  bird*  The  spirits  can  pass  swiftly 
thzottgh  the  air  or  the  water;  they  can  enter  the  stone  or  the 
tret,  the  animal  or  the  man.  The  spirit-land  of  the  Ibo  on  the 
Lower  Niger  had  its  rivers,  forests  or  hills,  its  towns  and  roads, 
as  upon  earth  :^  the  spirits  of  the  Mordvinian  mythology, 
created  by  Chkal,  not  only  resembled  men,  they  even  possessed 
the  faculty  of  reproduction  by  multiplication.*  The  Finns 
ascribed  a  hallia  or  genius  to  each  object,  which  could,  how- 
ever, guard  other  individuals  of  the  same  sptdts.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  spedes-god,  and  implies  a  step  of  thought 
comparable  to  the  production  in  language  of  general  terms. 
These  protecting  spirits  were  free  beings,  having  form  and 
tbapt,  but  not  individualized;  while  above  them  rose  the  higher 
deities  like  the  forest-god  Tapio  and  his  nudden  Hillervo, 
protectress  of  heids,  or  Ahto  the  water-god  who  gradually  took 
the  place  of  Vesi,  the  actual  element  originally  conceived  as 
itsdf  divine,  and  ruled  over  the  spirits  of  lakes  and  rivers,  wells 
and  springs.'  The  Finns  came  to  apply  to  the  upper  gods  the 
term  Yumala  which  originally  denoted  the  living  ^y;  the 
Samoyedes  made  the  same  use  of  Num,  and  the  Mongols  of 
Tengri.*  Above  the  innumerable  wongs  of  the  Gold  Coast  rose 
Nyongnao,  the  Sky-god,  giver  of  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 
The  Yomba-spfaking  peoples  generalized  the  spirits  of  mountain 
and  hUl  info  Oke,  ^xi  of  heights;  and  the  multitude  of  local 
sea-gods  on  the  western  half  of  the  slave  coast  was  fused  into 
one  god  of  the  Ocean,  Olokun.*  The  Babylonian  theology 
rrmgnizfd  a  Zi  or  "  spirit "  in  both  men  and  gods,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Egyptian  "  double  "  or  ka\  spirits  are  classed  as 
wpiiits  of  heaven  and  spirits  of  earth;  but  the  original  identity 
(rf  gods  and  spirits  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
sign  stands  before  the  names  of  both.*  Out  of  the  vast  mass  of 
undifferentiated  powers  certain  functional  deities  appear;  and 
the  Kami  of  Japan  to-day  who  preside  over  the  gilds  and  crafts 
<A  industry  and  agriculture,  over  the  trees  and  grasses  of  the 
field,  the  operations  of  the  household,  and  even  the  kitchen- 
range,  the  saucepan,  the  rice-pot,  the  wdl,  the  garden,  the 
icaxecfow  and  the-privy,  have  their  counterparts  in  the  lists  of 
andent  Rome,  the  iHdigitamenta  over  whose  contents  TertuIUan 
and  Augustine  made  merry.  The  child  was  reared  under  the 
superintendence  of  Educa  and  Potina.  Aheona  and  Adeona 
tauilit  falm  to  go  out  and  in.  Cuba  guarded  him  when  he  was 
old  enough  to  exchange  a  cradle  for  a  bed.  Ossipaga  strengthened 
his  bones;  Levdna  helped  him  to  get  up,  and  Stalina  to  stand.' 
There  were  powers  protecting  the  threshold,  the  door  and  the 
hinge:  and  the  duUes  of  the  house,  the  farm,  the  mill,  had  each 
its  appointed  guardian.  But  such  powers  were  hardly  persons. 
The  settler  who  went  into  the  woods  might  know  neither  the 
name  nor  the  sex  of  the  indwelling  numen^  "  si  deus  si  dea," 
**  sive  mas  sive  femina,"  ran  the  old  formulae.*    So  the  Baals 

*  Leonard.  The  Lamer  Nipr  and  Us  Tribes  (1906),  p.  t86. 

*  Mataof,  *'  Les  Restes  de  la  mythologie  moidvine,"  Journal  de  la 
Sec  Fimno-Oupienm,  v.  (1889),  p.  loa. 

*  Castrfo,  Fum.  MytkoL  pp.  92  ff.,  7s. 
« Ibid.  pp.  7, 14, 17, 24. 

*  A.  B.  Blia.  The  YembO'SpeahiHg  PeepUs  (1894).  p.  289. 

*  jM^sttow,  Rdtgien  cf  Babytenia  and  Assyria  (1898),  p.  181.  The 
ZuiUa  applied  the  term  ^hOi  "  All-Life  "  or  "  the  Beings  "  to  all 
npematuzal  beings,  men.  animals,  plants,  and  many  objects  in 
nature  itgarded  as  personal  existences,  as  well  as  to  the  higher 
anthcDpomorphic  powers  known  as  "  Finiaheis  or  Makers  of  the 
Paths  of  Life,"  Report  ef  Bureau  of  Ethnol.  (1881).  p.  11.  On  the 
diidnctioa  between  "  ffods  ^  and  ^'  spirits."  cf.  Ed.  Meyer.  Cesch. 


Domassewski 


ia  the  Artkmfiir  Relighusmss.,  x.  (1907),  pp.  1-17. 


of  the  Semitic  peoples  constituted. a  group  of  powers  fertilizing 
the  land  with  water-springs,  the  givers  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil, 
out  of  which  under  conditions  of  superior  political  development 
a  high-god  like  the  Tyrian  Baal,  the  majestic  City-King,  might 
be  evolved.  The  Celts  who  saw  the  world  peopled  with  the 
spirits  of  trees  and  animals,  rocks,  mountains,  springs  and  rivers, 
grouped  them  in  classes  like  the  Dervonnae  (oak-spirits),  the 
Niskai  (water-spirits),  the  Proximae,  the  Matronae  (earth- 
goddesses)*  and  the  like.  Below  the  small  band  of  Teutonic 
divinities  were  the  elves  of  forest  and  field,  the  water-elves  or 
nixes  and  spirits  of  house  and  home.  The  Vedic  deities  of  the 
nobler  sort,  the  shining  devas,  the  asuras  (the  "  breathers  "  or 
living,  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  Scandinavian  asir) 
rose  above  a  vast  multitude  of  demonic  powers,  many  of  them 
doubtless  derived  from  the  local  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  native 
races  whom  the  immigrant  Aryans  subdued.  In  the  earliest 
literary  record  of  Greek  religion  Homer  distinguishes  between 
the  Beln  and  the  baltuar,  the  personalized  god  and  the  numeu 
or  divine  power.  In  Homer  the  element  of  time  is  definitely 
recognized..  The  gods  are  the  "  Immortalii."  They  are  bom,  and 
their  parentage  is  known,  but  they  do  not  die.  Zeus  is  not 
self-existent  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Indian  Brahmft  is 
svayambhU,  but  certain  questions  have  been  by  implication 
asked  and  answered,  which  the  demonology  of  the  savage  has 
not  yet  raised.  But  behind  Homer  stretches  the  dim  scene  of 
pre-Hellenic  religion,*  and  the  conflict  of  elements  "  Pelasgic," 
oriental  and  Hellenic, out  of  which  the  Homeric  religion  emerged; 
and  beneath  the  Homeric  religion  how  many  features  of  the 
reh'gion  of  ghosts  and  nature-spirits  survived  in  popular  usage 
and  the  lower  cults  I**  When  Herodotus  (ii.  53)  tried  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  beliefs  around  him,  he  found  his  way  back  to 
an  age  before  Hesiod  or  Homer,  when  the  gods  were  nameless. 
To  that  age  the  traditions  preserved  at  Dodona  bore  witness; 
and  the  designations  of  special  groups  like  the  d^l 
likytOTOij  9«o2  /mMxioc,  BtoX  rpa^tilKoi,  or,  possibly,  the 
Venerable  Goddesses  (9eaf  otfund)  of  Athens,  point  to  a  mode 
of  thought  when  the  divine  Powers  were  not  definitely  in- 
dividualized. They  are  just  at  the  point  of  transition  from  the 
ranks  of  spirits,  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  gods.  As  they  had 
no  names,  they  had  no  relations.  Nor  had  any  images  yet  been 
made  of  them.  They  were  associated  with  hallowed  trees, 
with  sacred  stones  and  pillars,  out  of  which  came  the  square 
rough-hewn  Hermae  which  were  anointed  with  oil  like  the  sacred 
stone  attributed  by  legend  to  Jacob  at  Bethel.^  By  what 
processes  the  Hellenic  immigration  introduced  new  deities  and 
the  Greek  pantheon  was  slowly  formed,  can  only  be  conjecturaliy 
traced  with  the  help  of  archaeology.  But  Herodotus  and 
Aeschylus  were  wdl  aware  that  the  religion  of  Greece  had  not 
been  uniformly  the  same;  and  the  gods  whom  they  knew  had 
been  developed  out  of  intercourse  with  other  peoples  and  the 
succession  of  races  in  the  obscure  and  distant  past. 

3.  Polytheism. —  The  lower  and  unprogressive  religions 
practically  remain  in  the  polydaemonistic  stage,  though  not 
without  occasionally  feding  the  stimulus  of  contact  with  higher 
faiths,  like  some  of  the  West  African  peoples  in  the  presence 
of  the  Mahommedan  advance.  Among  the  more  progressive 
races,  on  the  other  hand,  continual  processes  of  elevation  and 
decline  may  be  observed,  and  the  activities  of  the  greater  gods 
are  constantly  bdng  enriched  with  new  functions.  Personal 
or  sodal  experiences  of  the  satisfaction  of  some  desire  or  escape 
from  some  danger  are  referred  to  some  particular  deity.  Ele- 
ments of  race-consciousness  help  to  shape  the  outlook  on  nature 
or  life:  and  slight  differences  of  linguistic  use  in  the  coining  of 
descriptive  terms  sometimes  lead  to  the  multiplication  of  divine 
forms.  Exacter  observation  of  nature;  closer  attention  to  its 
contrasts  of  life  and  death,  or  light  and  darkness,  or  male  and 

*  Cf.  the  groups  of  "  Mothers  "  in  modern  India,  of  various  origins, 
Crookc.  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore  (3),  i.  1 11. 

**  Cf .  Andrew  Lang,  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion ;  and  Miss  Harrison, 
Prolegomena  to  the  Study  ofCreek  Religion. 

"  Cf.  A.  J.  Evans,  on  The  Mycenean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult  (1901}, 
and  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay.  "  Rdigion  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor."  u 
I  Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  aiUe,  extra  vol. 
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female;  the  distinction  between  its  pennuient  objects,  and  its 
occasional  or  recurring  operations;  tiie  recognition  that  behind 
sudden  manifestations  of  power,  lilce  the  thunder-storm,  there 
are  steady  forces  and  continuous  cosmic  agencies  at  work — lead 
to  the  gradual  rise  of  the  higher  deities.  And  from  the  social 
side  the  development  of  law,  the  influence  of  city  life,  the 
formation  of  priesthoods,  the  connexion  of  particular  daties 
with  the  fortunes  of  dynasties  or  the  vicissitudes  of  nations, 
the  processes  of  migration,  of  conquest  and  political  fusion,  the 
deportations  of  vanquished  peoples,  even  the  sale  of  slaves  to 
distant  lands  and  the  growth  of  trade  and  travel,  all  contribute 
to  the  processes  which  expand  and  modify  different  pantheons, 
and  determine  the  importance  of  particular  deities.  In  the 
midst  of  the  bewildering  variety,  where  all  types  co-exist 
together  and  act  and  react  on  each  other,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  point  out  some  obvious  groups  receiving  their  special 
forms  chiefly  from  the  side  (i)  of  nature,  (2)  of  human  life, 
and  (3)  from  moral  or  theological  speculation.  Divine  persons, 
objects  or  powers,  connected  with  ritual,  are  not  here  considered, 
such  as  the  Brahman  priests  who  claimed  to  be  manuskyadevdh 
(human-gods),  or  the  sacred  soma-juice  which  grew  by  strange 
analogies  into  a  mysterious  element,  linking  together  heaven 
and  earth. 

I.  On  the  side  of  Nature  the  lowest  rank  (i)  seems  to  belong 
to  what  Usener  has  designated  "  momentary  "  or  '*  occasional  " 
gods.*  They  embody  for  the  time  being  a  vague  consciousness 
of  the  divine,  which  is  concentrated  for  some  single  act  into  an 
outward  object,  like  a  warrior's  spear  or  the  thunderbolt,*  or 
the  last  sheaf  of  com  into  which  the  Corn-Mother  has  been 
driven.*  (a)  Above  these,  to  use  again  Usener's  nomenclature,* 
are  the  "  special "  or  "  functional "  gods,  "  departmental 
gods,"  as  Mr  Lang  has  called  them.  Such  were  some  of  the 
deities  of  the  Indigitamenta  already  compared  with  the  Japanese 
KamL  Among  them,  for  example,  were  twelve  deities  of 
ploughing  and  harvest  operations,  who  were  invoked  with 
Tcllus  and  Ceres.  (3)  Another  class  may  be  seen  in  the  spedes- 
deities  previously  named;  the  Samoan  gods  which  could  become 
incarnate  as  a  heron  or  an  owl,  did  not  die  with  particuUur  birds. 
A  dead  owl  was  not  a  dead  god;  he  yet  lived  in  all  other  owk.* 

(4)  The  worship  of  trees,  plants  and  animals  is  a  particular 
phase  of  the  wider  series  of  nature-cults,  only  named  here  because 
of  its  frequency  and  its  obvious  survivals  in  some  of  the  higher 
polytheisms,  where,  as  in  Egypt,  the  Apis  bulls  were  worshipped; 
or  where,  as  in  Mesopotamia,  the  great  gods  are  partly  symbolized 
by  animal  forms;  or  where,  as  in  Israel,  Yahweh  might  be 
represented  as  a  bull;  or  where,  as  in  Greece,  such  epithets  as 
Dendrites  and  Endendros  preserved  traces  of  the  association 
of  Dionysus  and  Zeus  with  vegetation;  while  sacred  animals 
like  the  serpents  of  Aesculapius  were  preserved  in  the  temples.* 

(5)  The  higher  elemental  gods  sometimes,  like  the  sun,  as  the 
Indian  Stkrya,  the  Egyptian  R6,  the  Babylonian  Shamash 
(Samas),  the  Greek  Helios,  retain  their  distinct  connexion  with 
the  visible  object.  It  was  naturally  more  easy  for  a  relatively 
spiritual  wor^p  to  gather  round  a  god  whose  name  did  not 
immediately  suggest  a  familiar  body.  No  one  ever  thought  of 
confessing  sin,  for  instance,  to  a^  river.  But  the  daily  survey 
of  the  sun  (occasionally  also  the  ftmction  of  the  moon  as  measurer 
of  time),  together  with  his  importance  for  life,  secured  him  a 
high  moral  rank;  and  R£,  united  with  the  Theban  Ammon, 
became  (under  the  New  Empire)  the  leading  god  of  Egypt  for 
a  thousand  years,  "  He  who  hath  made  all,  the  sole  One  with 
many  hands."  Other  deities,  like  Zeus,  rise  to  the  head  of  a 
monarchical  polytheism,  in  which  their  physical  base  is  almost, 


1806.  p.  379  ft.    But  cp.'  Or  Famdri 
be  aon<]er-G<Hter  in  Greek  Polytheism."  in 


*  (76^lema«N«ii,   Bonn,    .» 
essay  "  On  the  Pbce  of  the 

Anikropohckcl  Essays  pnsemUd  to  Edward  BurneU  Tylor  (1907), 
p.  81. 

>  Ibid.  pp.  285,  386. 

'  Frazcr.  The  GoUem  Bough  (3),  ii.  170-I. 

*  Gdtlemamen,  p.  75. 

*  Turner,  Samoa^  1884,  p.  3i. 

•Cf.  de  VisMT.  Die  nuM  Menscheit-GeslaIHgen  Cdtter  der  Griecheu 
(Leiden,  1903). 


if  not  quite,  forgotten  in  cosmic  and  moral  grandeur.  The  gods 
are  often  arranged  in  groups^three,  seven  and  twdve  being 
frequent  numbers.  Egyptian  summaries  recognized  gods  in 
the  sky,  on  earth  and  in  the  water;  gods  of  the  north  and 
south,  the  east  and  west,  gods  of  the  field  and  the  cities.  Indian 
theologians  classified  them  in  three  zones,  earth,  air  and  sky. 
Babylonun  speculation  embraced  the  world  in  a  triad  of  divine 
powers.  Aim  the  god  of  heaven,  Bel  of  earth  and  Ea  of  the  dhep; 
and  these  became  the  symbols  of  the  order  of  nature,  the. divine 
embodiments  of  physical  law.'  Sometimes  the  number  three  is 
reached  by  the  distribution  of  the  universe  into  sky,  earth  and 
underworld,  and  the  gods  of  death  cbun  their  place  as  the 
rulers  of  the  world  to  come.  Among  these  deities  all  kimU  of 
relationships  are  dispbyed,  consorts  must  be  provided  for  the 
unwedded,  and  the  family  conception,  as  distinct  from  the  regal, 
presents  a  divine  father,  mother  and  child.  The  Ibani  in 
Southern  Nigeria  recognized  Adum  the  father-god,  Okoba  the 
mother-god  and  Eberebo  the  son-god.*  In  Egs^pt,  Osiris, 
Isis  and  Horus  proved  an  influential  type.  Perhaps  at  a 
relatively  earUer  stage  maternity  alone  is  emphatically  asserted, 
as  in  the  figure  of  the  Cretan  Mother,  productive  without 
distinctly  sexual  character.*  Or,  again,  maternity  disappears, 
while  parenthood  survives,  and  causation  is  embodied  in  a 
universal  "  Father  of  all  that  are  and  are  to  be,"  like  the  Indian 
Brahml  in  the  days  of  Gotama  the  Buddha."  ^ 

II.  On  the  human  side  polytheism  receives  fresh  groups  in 
connexion  with  the  development  of  social  institutions  and 
national  feeling,  (i)  In  the  family  the  hearth-fire  is  the  scene 
of  the  protecting  care  of  deity;  the  gods  of  the  household  watch 
over  its  welfare.  Each  Roman  householder  had  his  Ctmus,  the 
women  their  Junones,  These  stood  at  a  higher  levd  than  the 
"  occasional  gods,"  having  permanent  functions  of  supervision. 
(2)  From  the  household  a  series  of  steps  embodied  the  divine 
power  in  higher  forms  for  social  and  political  ends.  Hestia 
presided  over  cities;  there  was  even  a  common  Hestia  for  all 
Greece.  The  fravaski  or  ideal  type,  the  genius  of  both  men  and 
gods  in  the  Zend  Avesta  (possibly  connected  originally  with  the 
cultus  of  the  dead  *0 ,  nses  in  successive  ranksf  rom  the  worshipper's 
own  person  through  the  household,  the  village,  the  district-and 
the  province,  up  to  the  throne  of  AJiura  himself.**  The  Chinese 
Shin  were  similarly  organized;  so  (less  elaborately)  were  the 
Japanese  Kami-^  and  the  Roman  lares,  the  old  local  land-gods, 
found  their  highest  co-ordinating  term  in  the  Lares  Augusti, 
just  as  the  Genius  was  extended  to  the  legion  and  the  colony, 
and  finally  to  Rome  itself.  (3)  In  the  case  of  national  deities 
the  tie  between  god  and  people  is  peculiarly  dose,  as  when 
Yahweh  of  Israd  is  pitted  against  Chemosh  of  Ammon  (Judges 
xi.  34).  The  great  gods  of  Greece,  in  their  functions  as  "  saviours  " 
and  dty-guardians,  acquire  new  moral  characters,  and  become 
really  (U£Ferent  gods,  though  they  retain  the  old  names.  Ashur 
rises  into  majestic  sovereignty  as  the  "  Ruler  of  all  the  gods," 
the  supreme  religious  form  of  Assyrian  sway:  when  the  empire 
falls  beneath  the  revived  power  of  Babylon,  he  fades  away  and 
disappears.  (4)  The  earthly  counterpart  of  the  heavenly 
monaJch  is  the  divine  king,  who  may  be  traced  back  in  Egypt, 
for  example,  to  the  remotest  antiquity,'*  and  who  survives  to-day 
among  the  dvilized  powers  in  the  emperor  of  Japan  (andently 
Arakito-gami,  "incarnate  Kami").    "To  the  end  of, time," 

"*  JutTow.  Rd.  cf  Babylonia,  p.  433. 

*  Leonard,  The  Lower  Niger  and  its  Tribes,  p.  354. 

•  Cf.  FamdI.  CvUs  ofGrteu,  iii.  395. 
**  IHgha  Nikdya,  L  18. 
u  This  is  denied  by  Tide,  Religioit  im  AUerhm,  tr.  Gdiridi.  fi. 


in  the  Rev.  de  FhiU.  de*  religions,, joaix.  (1899).  pp.  239,  ^73. 


Yasna,  Ixxi.  18;  S.B.E.  xxxi.  p.  331 ;  and  Sdderblom*a 


"  Hirata's  momiiu;  P«ayer  in  the  last  centuiv  included  800 
myriads  of  celestial  £ami,  800  myriads  of  ancestral  kami,  the  1500 
myriads  to  whom  are  consecrated  the  great  and  small  tem^cs  in 
all  provinces,  all  islands,  and  all  places  of  the  great  land  of  eight 
islands,  &c. 

'*  Moret.  Du  caraetbre  religietix  de  la  royauii  pkaraonicne  (1903). 
For  instances  in  the  lower  culture  see  Fracer,  Golden  Bough  (a). 
1.  140  ff. 
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said  Motowori  (iSth  century),  "  the  Mikado  is  the  child  of 
the  Son-goddess."  (5)  The  dead  hero  (historical  or 
mjrthic)  tignaligrt  his  power  by  gradous  saving  acts;  and 
Heracles,  Asdcpius,  Amphiaiaus,  and  others  pass  into  the 
ranks  of  the  gods,  which  are  thus  continually  recruited  from 
below. 

IIL  A  third  great  group  rises  out  of  the  sentiments  and 
sAections  of  man,  or  the  moral  energies  which  he  sees  working 
in  human  Ufe.  (x)  The  Vcdic  Craddha,  "  faith,"  the  Greek 
Metamdeia, " repentance,"*  the  Latin  Spes^  and  a  band  of  other 
figures,  represent  the  dispositions  of  the  heart;  Nemesis  and 
Nik£  and  Concordia  and  their  kin  belong  to  a  somewhat  di£Ferent 
q>here,  the  divine  powers  avenging,  conquering,  harmonizing 
the  counterparts  of  the  "  departmental "  gods  in  the  field  of 
moral  ^endes.  (3)  Over  these  theological  speculation  erects 
a  few  lofty  and  impressive  forms;  sometimes  below  the  highest, 
like  Vohu  Mano,  "  the  Good  Mind  "  of  Ahura  Mazda;  or  the 
Bodhisattva  Avalokite^vara,  who  vowed  not  to  enter  into  final 
peace  till  every  creature  had  received  the  saving  truth;  some- 
times supreme,  like  Brahml  or  PrajApati  ("  ^^  o^  creatures  ") 
in  the  early  Brahmanic  theology;  or  Adi  Buddha,  or  the 
Zervan  Akarana,  "boundless  time,"  of  a  kind  of  Persian 
gnosticism;  or  the  6i6t  ^narot  whose  worship  ^>pears  among 
other  syncretistic  cults  of  the  Roman  empire. 

4.  The  Order  of  Nature. — Polytheism  is  here  on  the  way  to 
monotheism,  and  this  tendency  receives  significant  support 
from  the  recognition  of  an  order  in  nature  which  is  the  ground 
and  framework  of  social  ethics.  Not  only  does  a  sky-^d  like 
Varuna,  or  a  sun-god  like  the  Babylonian  Shamash,  survey  all 
human  things,  and  take  cognizance  of  the  evil-doer,  but  the  daily 
course  of  the  world  is  itself  the  expression  of  an  intellectual  and 
mora]  power.  In  the  Chinese  combination  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
as  the  parents  and  nourishers  of  all  things,  the  energy  and 
action  Ue  with  Hen,  Earth  being  dodle  and  receptive.  Tien 
a  intelligent  and  all-observing,  and  its  "  sincerity  "  or  stead- 
fastness, displayed  in  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the 
succession  of  the  seasons,  becomes  the  basis  of  right  human 
conduct,  personal  and  social.  The  "  way "  of  Heaven,  the 
"course"  of  Heaven,  the  "lessons"  of  Heaven,  the  law  or 
"  decree  "  {mini)  of  Heaven,  are  constantly  dted  as  the  pattern 
lor  the  emperor  and  his  subjects.  This  conception  is  even 
reflected  in  human  nature:  "Heaven  in  giving  birth  to  the 
multitude  of  the  people,  to  every  faculty  aixi  relationship  affixed 
its  laws  "  (Ski  King,  HI.  iiL  6,  d.  IV.  iii.  3,  tr.  Legge),  and  the 
**  GiaiKl  Unity  "  forms  the  source  of  all  moral  order  (Li  iCt,  in 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East^  xxvii.  p.  387).  Indian  thought  pre- 
sented this  Order  in  a  semi-personal  form.  The  great  elemental 
gods  imposed  their  laws  {dhdman,  dharman^  trato)  on  the 
visiUe  objects  of  ruture,  the  flow  of  rivers,  the  march  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  across  the  sky.  But  the  idea  of  Law  was 
geoetalized  in  the  figure  of  Rita  (what  is  "  fitted  "  or  "  fixed  ", 
or  the  '*  course  "  or  "  path  "  which  is  traversed),  whose  Zend 
equivalent  asha  shows  that  the  conception  had  been  reached 
before  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  Aryans  produced  the 
migrations  into  India  and  Iran.*  In  the  Rig  Veda  the  gods 
(even  those  of  storm)  are  again  and  again  described  as  "bom 
from  the  Rita,"  or  bom  in  it,  according  to  it,  or  of  It.  Even 
Heaven  and  Earth  rejoice  in  the  womb  or  lap  of  the  Rita.  In 
virtue  of  the  mystic  identity  between  the  cosmic  phenomena 
and  sacrifice,  Rita  may  be  dso  viewed  as  the  principle  of  the 
cuhus;  and  from  that  sphere  it  passes  into  conduct  and 
acquires  the  meaning  of  morality  and  is  equated  with  what  is 
"  true."  The  fundamental  idea  remains  the  same  in  the  Zend 
Asha,  its  philological  counterpart,  but  it  is  applied  with  a 
diffcrentt.  Its  form  is  more  personal,  for  Asha  is  one  of  the  six 
Holy  Immortals  round  the  throne  of  Ahura  Mazda  (Auramazda). 
In  the  primeval  conflict  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil, 
the  Bounteous  Spirit  chose  Asha,  the  Righteous  Order  which 

t  WoTihipped  at  Argot.  Usener,  CWemamen,  p.  166. 

*  Cr.  Max  Mfiller.  Leetmres  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religiom 
(Hibbert  Lrct..  1878),  v.,  and  the  Vedic  treatises  of  Luawig.  Bcr- 
pigae  and  WaUis. 


knit  the  world  together  and  maintained  the  stars.*  The  im- 
mediacy of  the  relation  between  Ahura  and  Asha  is  implied 
in  the  statements  that  Ahura  created  Asha  and  that  he  dwells 
in  the  paths  which  proceed  from  Asha;  and  when  he  created 
the  inspired  word  of  Reason,  Asha  consented  with  him  in  his 
deed.  In  its  ritual  form  Asha  becomes  the  prindple  of  sacrifice, 
and  hence  of  holiness,  first  ritual  and  then  moral.  Like  Rita, 
it  rises  into  an  object  of  worship,  and  in  its  most  exalted  aspect 
(Asha  vahista^  the  "  best "  Asha,  most  excellent  righteousness) 
it  is  identified  with  Ahura  hixnself,  being  fourth  among  his 
sacred  luimes  {Ormazd  Yasht,  §  7;  S.B.E.  zxiiL  p.  35). 
Egyptian  speculation,  in  like  manner,  impersonated  the  con- 
ceptions of  physical  and  moral  order  as  two  sides  of  a  funda- 
mental unity  in  the  goddess  MaAt.  Derived  from  the  verb  md, 
"  to  stretch  out,"  her  lutme  denoted  the  ideas  of  right  and  rule, 
and  covered  the  notions  of  order,  law,  justice  and  truth,  which 
remained  steadfast  and  unalterable.  Mythologically  she  was 
the  daughter  (or  the  eye)  of  the  sun-god  R6;  but  she  became 
Lady  of  Heaven  and  Queen  of  Earth,  and  even  Lady  of  the 
land  of  the  West,  the  mysterious  habitation  of  the  dead.  Each 
of  the  great  gods  was  said  to  be  lord  or  master  of  Mait;  but 
from  another  point  of  view  she  "  knew  no  lord  or  master,"  and 
the  partioilar  quality  of  deity  was  expressed  in  the  phrase 
anx  etk  nuUU,  "  living  by  Ma&t,"  which  was  applied  to  the  gods 
of  the  physical  world,  the  sun  and  moon,  the  days  and  hours, 
as  well  as  to  the  divine  king.  She  was  solemnly  offered  by  the 
soverdgn  to  his  god;  and  the  ddty  replied  by  laying  her  within 
the  heart  of  his  worshipper  "to  manifest  her  everlastingly 
before  the  gods."  So  in  the  famous  scene  of  the  weighing  of  the 
soul,  which  first  appears  pictorially  under  the  New  Empire,  she 
introduces  the  deceased  before  the  forty-two  assessors  of  the 
heavenly  judge,  Osiris,  and  presides  over  the  scale  in  which  his 
actions  and  life  are  weight.  From  the  zenith  to  the  realm 
of  the  departed  she  is  the  "queen  of  all  gods  and  goddesses."* 
The  Hellenic  polytheism  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  is  already  at 
work  upon  similar  ideas,  and  a  whole  group  of  mythic  per- 
sonifications slowly  rises  into  view  representing  different  phases 
of  the  same  fundamental  conception.  Themis  (root  0c«>Sanskr. 
dha^  as  in  dhdman)  appears  in  Homer  as  the  embodiment  of 
what  is  fit  or  right;*  she  convenes  or  dismisses  assemblies,  she 
even  keeps  order  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods.  Next,  Hesiod 
supplies  a  significant  biography.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Ouranos 
and  Gaia;  and  after  Metis  she  becomes  the  bride  of  Zeus.* 
Pindar  describes  her  as  bom  in  a  golden  car  from  the  primeval 
Oceanus,  source  of  all  things,  to  the  sacred  height  of  Olympus 
to  be  the  consort  of  Zeus  the  saviour,  and  she  bears  the  same 
august  epithet,  as  the  symbol  of  social  justice  and  the  refuge 
for  the  oppressed.'  Law  was  thus  the  spouse  of  the  sovereign 
of  the  sky,  but  Aeschylus  identified  her  with  the  Earth 
(worshipped  at  Athens  as  GC-Themis),  not  only  the  kindly 
Mother,  but  the  goddess  who  bound  herself  by  fixed  rules  or 
laws  of  nature  and  life.*  For  the  cultus  of  the  earth  as  the 
source  of  fertility  was  assodated  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
family,  with  the  operations  of  agriculture  and  the  social  order 
of  marriage.  So  Themis  became  the  mother  of  the  seasons; 
the  regular  sequence  of  blossom  and  fruit  was  her  work;  and 
Good  Order,  Justice  and  Peace  were  her  offspring.*  By  such 
conceptions  the  Hellenic  polytheism  was  moralized;  the 
physical  character  of  the  greater  gods  fell  into  the  background, 
and  the  sculptor's  art  came  to  the  aid  of  the  poet  by  completdy 
enduing  them  with  personality. 

*  Yasna,  xxx.  5:  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  xxxi.  p.  30;  cf.  pp.  44. 
51.  248. 

*  Ci.  Renouf.  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  119;  Brugsch,  Rd.  und  Mythol., 
p.  477:  Wiedemann,  Ann.  du  Musie  Guimet,  x.  p.  561;  Budge, 
Gods  ofEtypi,  i  p.  416. 

*  Cf  At^  QiiMT*%,  Od.  xvi.  403;  rf.  Apollo,  Horn,  Hymn.  394. 

*  Tkeog.  I J5,  901. 

'  Fr.  6,  7 ;  CS.  viii.  39. 

*  Famcll,  however,  supposes  that  G^  acquired  the  cult-appellative 
through  her  prophetic  character  {Cidts  0/  the  Creeh  States,  iti.  p.  12). 
The  union  of  Zeus  and  Themis  is,  then,  a  later  equivalent  of  the 
marriage  of  Zeus  and  Earth  (ibid.  p.  14). 

*  Paus.  v.  17 ;  Hes.  Theog.  901 ;  Pindar,  01.  xiii.  6;  ix.  36. 
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5.  TransiiioH  to  MaiuOkeism. — From  the  higher  Polytheism 
an  easy  step  leads  to  some  form  of  Monotheism.  The  transition 
may  be  effected  in  various  ways.  Max  MOller  observed  the 
Vedic  poets  addressing  themselves  to  the  several  objects  of 
their  devotion,  as  if  each  occupied  the  field  alone.  Varuna  or 
Indra  was  for  the  time  being  the  only  god  within  the  worshipper's 
view;  and  to  this  mode  of  thought  he  gave  the  name  Heno- 
thelsm.'  It  obviously  reappears  elsewhere,  as  it  is  the  natural 
attitude  of  prayer,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  i^ous  homage  of 
the  pilgrims  to  the  Virgin  of  Loretto  or  Einsiedein.  Pfleiderer 
employed  the  word  to  denote  a  reUtive  monotheism  like  that 
of  the  early  religion  of  Israel,  whose  teachers  demanded  that 
the  nation  should  worship  but  one  god,  Yahweh,  but  did  not 
deny  the  existence  of  other  gods  for  other  peoples.  Yet  once 
again  the  term  has  been  applied  to  characterize  a  whole  group 
of  religions,  like  the  Indo-Germanic,  which  are  ultimately 
founded  on  the  tmity  of  the  divine  nature  in  a  plurality  of 
divine  persons.  A  designation  of  such  doubtful  meaning  it 
seems  better  (with  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye)  to  abandon.  But 
the  unifying  process  may  advance  along  different  lines.  The 
deities  of  different  local  centres  may  be  identified;  many  such 
combinations  took  place  in  Egypt,  and  Isis  in  late  days  served 
to  her  votaries  as  the  unitary  principle  which  appeared  in  one 
figure  after  another  of  whole  pantheons.  Again,  the  gods  may 
be  viewed  as  a  collective  totality,  like  the  "  All-gods  "  of  the 
Vedic  poets,  or  as  at  Olympia  where  there  was  a  "  common 
altar  for  all  the  gods  "  (cf.  the  frequent  Roman  dedication  in 
later  days, "  Jovi  optimo  maximo  caeterisque  dis  immortalibus  "). 
Or  the  relation  between  the  inferior  deities  and  the  most  exalted 
may  be  conceived  politically  and  explain^  by  Tertullian's 
formula,  "  Imperium  penes  unum,  oHida  penes  multos."  One 
particular  god  may  be  eminent  enough,  Uke  Zeus,  to  rise  above 
all  others,  and  supply  cultivated  thought  with  a  name  for  the 
supreme  power;  and  this  may  be  strengthened  by  the  national 
motive  as  in  the  case  of  Israel.  Or  philosophic  theology  may 
penetrate  to  an  abstract  conception  of  deity,  Uke  the  Babylonian 
*iluth,  or  the  Vedic  devaiva  and  aturatva;  and  some  seer  may 
have  the  courage  and  insight  to  formulate  the  principle  that 
*'  the  great  asuratta  of  the  devas  is  one  "  ( J^.  V,  iii.  SS- 1)«  "  The 
One  with  many  names  "  was  recognized  alike  in  India  and  in 
Greece;  "  roKKuv  6m>fikrtap  itop^  ilo."  says  Aeschylus,  almost 
in  the  words  of  the  Vedic  poet.*  Historians  ^ave  usually 
recognized  only  three  monotheistic  religions,  Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity and  Isl&m.  The  Christian  apologists  of  the  snd 
century,  however,  found  plenty  of  testimony  to  their  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  God  in  the  writings  of  Greek  poets  and  philo- 
sophers; it  was  a  commonplace  in  the  revival  tmder  the 
Empire;  and  among  the  group  of  teligions  embraced  under  the 
name  Buddhism  more  than  one  form  must  be  ranked  as  mono- 
theistic. The  idealist  philosophy  of  the  Prajfia  PftramitA  in  the 
system  of  the  "  Great  Vehicle  "  declared  that  "  every  pheno- 
menon is  the  manifestation  of  mind  "  (Seal,  Catena,  p.  303). 
In  the  "  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law  "  {S.B.E.  xxi.)  the  Buddha  is 
the  "  Father  of  the  World,"  "  Self-bom  "  or  Uncreate  (like  the 
eternal  Brahmi  of  the  Hindu  theology),  the  protector  of  all 
creatures,  the  Healer  (Saviour)  of  the  sickness  of  their  sins. 
These  types  have  reappeared  in  Japan.  Nichlren  taught  a 
philosophical  monism  in  the  Z3th  century  which  is  the  basis  of 
a  vigorous  sect  at  the  present  day;  and  the  "  True  Sect  of  the 
Pure  Land,"  founded  by  his  older  contemporary  Shin-ran,  and 
now  the  most  numerous,  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  Buddhist 
denominations,  has  dropped  the  original  Gotama  altogether  out 
of  sight,  and  permits  worship  to  Amid  a  alone,  the  sublime 
figure  pf  "  Boundless  Light,"  whose  saving  power  is  appro- 
priated by  faith..  Here  is  a  monotheism  of  a  definite  and  cl'*ar- 
cut  type,  arising  apparently  by  spontaneous  development  apart 
from  any  external  impulse.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  mono- 

*Or  Kathenotheism,  a  term  which  did  not  succeed  in  gaining 
permanent  support,  Hihhert  Led.,  p;  271. 

'  R.  V.  i.  164.  46,  "  Men  call  him  Indra,  Mitra,  Varuna,  Agni.  .  .  . 
Poets  name  variously  what  is  but  one." 

'Cf.  Carpenter,  "Japanese  Buddhism."  in  Hibbert  Journai, 
April  1906,  p.  52a. 


theism  of  Judaism  was  subject  to  serious  qualifications.  An 
exuberant  demonology  admitted  all  kinds  of  interfering  causes 
in  the  field  of  human  life.  Above  man  on  earth  rose  rank  after 
rank  of  angels  in  the  seven  heavens.  These  were  of  course 
created,  but  they  were  in  their  turn  the  agents  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  "  the  angels  of  the  spirit  of  fire  and  the  angels  of  the 
spirit  of  the  winds,  and  the  angels  of  the  spirits  of  the  clouds  and 
of  darkness  and  of  snow  and  of  hafl  and  of  hoarfrost,  and  the 
angels  of  the  voices  and  of  the  thunder  and  of  the  lightning,  and 
the  angels  of  the  spirits  of  cold  and  of  heat,  and  of  winter  sod  of 
spring  and  of  autumn  anjd  of  siunroer  "  {JubiUeTt  tr.  R.-  H. 
Charles,  ii.  2).  These  powers  are  of  a  well-marked  animistic 
type,  and  correspond  to  the  Chinese  Shin,  save  that  they  were 
not  incorporated  in  the  cultus.  Higher  in  rank  came  various 
mediating  forms,  like  Wisdom,  Memra  (the  Word)  or  Shekinah 
(the  Presence),. more  or  less  definitely  personalized.  Mahom> 
medanism  still  recognizes  innumerable  jtnn  peopling  thb  solitudes 
of  the  desert,  and  over  the  grave  of  the  deceased  saint  a  little 
mosque  is  built,  and  prayers  are  offered  and  mirades  performed.* 
Christianity  has,  in  like  manner,  in  the  course  of  its  long  and 
eventful  history,  admitt^  numerous  agendes  within  the  sphere 
of  superhuman  causation.  The  Virgin,  the  angelic  hierarchy, 
the  saints,  have  recdved  the  believer's  homage,  and  answered 
his  petitions.  Theology  might  draw  subtle  distinctions  between 
different  forms  of  devotion;  but,  tried  by  the  comparisons  of 
the  anthropologist,  the  monotheism  even  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  strictly  maintained. 

6.  Classification. — ^In  the  panorama  of  reb'gious  devdopment 
thus  briefly  sketched,  the  different  stages  constantly  appear  to 
shade  off  into  one  another,  and  any  one  of  the  higher  seems  to 
contain  dements  of  all  the  resL  This  is  the  great  difi&culty 
of  dassification.  All  rdigions,  even  the  most  conservative  and 
traditional,  are  in  constant  flux,  they  dther  advance  or  decay. 
In  these  processes,  which  do  not  take  place  at  equal  rates 
in  different  cases,  all  kinds  of  survivals  remain  lodged,  and 
embarrass  every  attempt  to  fix  the  place  of  specific  religions 
in  any  general  course  of  development.  The  theologian,  the 
philosopher,  the  historian,  have  all  tried  their  hands  at  dis- 
tribution, (i.)  The  18th-century  divine  who  divided  rdigjons 
into  True  and  False  grimly  remarked  that  the  second  chapter 
was  much  the  longer  of  the  two.*  The  correqx>nding  distinction 
into  Natural  and  Revealed  breaks  down  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
revelation  by  dream  and  oracle,  by  inq>ired  seer  or  divine 
teacher  and  law-giver,  is  a  practically  universal  phenomenon 
in  more  or  less  distinctly  defined  forms,  (ii.)  Philoac^hy,  in 
the  person  of  Hegel,  classified  religion  in  a  threefold  form:  (o)  the 
religion  of  Nature,  (6)  the  religion  of  Spiritual  Individuality, 
(c)  the  Absolute  Rdigion  (Christianity).*  The  subdivisions  of 
this  scheme  have  been  long  since  abandoned,  as  the  progress  of 
knowledge  rendered  them  untenable.  K.  F.  A.  Wuttke,  however, 
adopted  its  fundamental  idea'  and  distinguished  three  periods 
or  phases:  (i)  the  objective,  producing  the  religions  of  nature; 
(3)  the  subjective,  God  as  comprehended  in  the  individual  mind; 
(3)  God  as  Absolute  Spirit.  In  the  same  way  Dr  Edward  Caird* 
recognizes  three  similar  stages:  (z)  objective  consdousness, 
the  divine  in  nature;  (2)  self-consdousness,  the  divine  in  man 
(e.g.  Judaism,  Stoidsm,  and  modem  philosophy  of  the  type  of 
Kant) ;  (3)  God-consdousness,  where  God  is  above  the  contrast 
of  subject  and  object,  yet  is  revealed  in  both  (Christianity), 
fiii.)  On  the  historical  side  numerous  bases  have  been  suggested, 
(x)  Max  Miiller  proposed  to  group  rdigions  ethnologically  by 
tests  of  language.  This  had  the  obvious  advantage  of  Ufting 
two  great  families  into  prominence,  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo- 
Germanic.  The  Semitic  peoples  were  dosely  bound  together 
by  common  types  of  thought  and  dvilization,  and  produced 
three  of  the  leading  religions  of  the  world,  Judaism,  Christianity 
and  Isl&m.   But  a  glance  at  the  table  of  Indo-Germanic  religions 

« Cr.  Goldziher,  Rto.  de  VHist.  des  Rd.  u.  257;  Weir,  The  Shaikhs 
of  Morocco  (1904). 
"  "        '    m.  Die 
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drawQ  up  by  Tide  (Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  vol.  zz.  p.  360)  wOI 
show   what  diversified  products  are  blended  together.     Why 
sbookl  philosophical  Brahmanism,  or  the  Buddhism   which 
reacted  against  it,  be  associated  with  so  undeveloped  a  form  as 
tht  religion  of  the  andent  Latin  settlers  in  mid-Italy?    And 
why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  religions  of  the  lower  culture, 
whidi  axe  practically  of  a  conunon  type,  be  separated  genea- 
logically into  numerous  independent  families?    (a)  Whitney* 
found  the  most  important  distinction  to  lie  between  religions 
which,  were  the  collective  product  of  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
munity, race-religions  as  they  might  be  called,  and  those  which 
proceeded  from  individual  founders.    But,  as  Tiele  pointed 
out,  the  *'  individual "  element  cannot  be  diminated  from  the 
"  raoe-reUgion,"  where  each  myth  has  been  first  uttered,  each 
rite  first  performed,  by  some  single  person.    And  the  founder 
who  enters  hotory  with  an  impressive  personality  can  only  do 
his  work  throu|^  the  response  made  to  him  by  the  insight  and 
feeling  of  his  time.     (3)  Kuenen  disengaged  another  character- 
istic, the  so^  and  aim  of  any  given  religion;  was  it  limited  to 
a  paiticular  people,  or  could  it  be  thrown  <^>en  to  the  world? 
On  this  foundation  the  higher  religions  were  classed  as  national 
or  universal,  the  latter  group  being  formerly  supposed  to  include 
Buddhism,   Christianity  and  Mahommedanism.     Here,  once 
more,  the  student  is  confronted  with  many  qualifications.    A 
missiooary  religion  like  Milhraism,  which  established  itself  all 
the  way  from  Western  Asia  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  was 
certainly  not  "nationaL"     Judaism  and  Brahmanism  both 
passed  beyond  the  confines  of  race.    The  Confucian  morality 
could    be   adopted   without   difficulty   in   Japan.     In  other 
words>  there  was  either  a  definite  tendency  to  expansion,  or  there 
was  no  impediment  in  the  religion  itself  when  circumstances 
promcrted  its  transplantation.    Further,  there  are  elements  of 
IsUm,  like  the  usages  of  the  hajj  (or  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred 
places  at  Mecca),  the  dryness  of  its  official  doctrine  and  the 
limitations  of  its  real  character  as  indicated  in  the  WahfaSbi 
revival,  which  so  impair  its  apparent  universah'sm  that  Kuenen 
found  himself  obliged  to  withdraw  it  from  the  highest  rank 
of  religions.'    (4)  Professor  M.  Jastrow,  jun.,  starting  from  the 
relation  of  religion  to  life,  distinguishes  four  groups,  the  religions 
of  savages,  the  religions  of  primitive  culture,  the  religions  of 
advanced  culture  and  the  religions  which  emphasize  as  an  ideal 
the  coextensiveness  of  religion  with  life.    It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  the  fundamental  assumption  of  such  a  scheme, 
viz.  that  in  the  life  of  the  savage  religion  plays  a  comparatively 
small  part,  can  be  satisfactorily  established.     The  evidence 
rather  implies  that,  so  far  as  the  sanctions  of  religion  affect  the 
savage  at  all,  they  affect  him  with  unusual  force.   In  the  absence 
of  other  competing  interests  his  reb'gious  beliefs  and  duties 
occupy  a  much  larger  share  of  his  attention  than  the  votaries 
of  many  higher  faiths  bestow  on  theirs;  and  though  his  ethical 
range  may  be  very  limited,  yet  the  total  influence  of  his  religion 
in  determining  for  him  what  he  may  do  and  what  he  may  not, 
brings  the  greater  part  of  conduct  under  its  control.   The  savage 
who  finds  himself  encompassed  by  taboos  which  he  dare  not 
break,  lives  up  to  his  religion  with  a  faithfulness  which  many 
prof^sing  Christians  fail  to  reach.    (5)  There  remains  a  broad 
distinction  between  religions  that  are  in  the  main  founded  on 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  those  based 
on  ethical  ideas,  which  partly  corresponds  to  the  philosophical 
division  already  cited.    This  enabled  Professor  Tiele  to  arrange 
the  chief  religions  in  certain  groups,  starting  from  the  primitive 
conception  of  the  common  life  of  the  objects  of  the  surrotmding 
scene:—* 

^Frincaon  Review,  May  1881.  quoted  by  Ttele.  Etements  of  the 
Science  of  Rdigion  (1897).  i.  p.  42. 

*  Notional  Kdinons  and  unwenal  Rdirions  (Hibbert  Lectures, 
1883). 

■  Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed..  art.  "  Religions  ":  Elements  of  the  Science  of 
Xeligion,  voL  i  (1897).  with-aome  corrections  communicated  by  letter 
to  Profeiaor  Chantepie  de  b  Sauscaye.  Religionsgesch.  (3rd  ed..  1905). 
voL  L  p.  II. 

*  For  a  ioog  series  of  suggested  bases  of  classification  see  Raoul  de 
h  CraaKrie.  l>es  Rdirions  Comparies  au  Point  de  Vue  Sociologtque 
(1899).  dap  xii.;  cf.  further  E.  von  Hartmaon.  Religionspkilosophie 


I.  Nature  Rdifions-' 

I.  Polyzoic  Naturalism  (hypothetical). 
3.  PoIydemonistic-maKical   religions  under  the  control   of 
Animism  (religions  of  savages). 

3.  Purified  or  organized  magical  religions.    Therianthropic 
Polytheism. 

(a)  Unorganized  (religions  of  the  Japanese,  Dravidians, 
Finns,  Esths.  the  ancient  Ar«bs.  the  ancient 
Pelasgi.  the  Old-Italian  peoples,  the  Etruscans  (?), 
the  Old-Slavs). 

(^  Ornnized  (religions  of  the  half-dvilized  peoples  of 
America,  ancient  Chinese  state-religion,  religion 
of  the  Egyptians). 

4.  Worship  of  beings  m  human  form,  but  of  superhuman 

power  and  half-ethical  nature.    Anthropomorphic  poly- 
theism (relieionsof  the  Vedic  Indians.the  ancient  Pernans, 
the  later  Babylonians  and  As8yrians,theadvanced  Semites, 
the  Kelts,  Germans.  Hellenes.  Greeks  and  Romans). 
II.  Ethical  Rdigions  (spiritualistic  ethical  religions  ol  Revelation)- 

1.  National  Nomistic  (nomothetic)  Religious  Communions 

(Taoism  and  Confucianism.Branmanism,  Jainism,  Mazde> 
ism,  Mosaism  and  Judaism,  the  two  last  already  passing 
into  2). 

2.  Universalistic  Religious  Communions(6uddhism.Christian- 

ity :  Islftm  with  its  particularistic  and  nomistic  elements 
only  partially  belongs  to  this  group).* 

7.  Revelation. — ^The  second  group  in  this  division  practically 
corresponds  to  the  second  stage  recognized  by  Caird;  but  it 
rests  upon  a  somewhat  different  basis,  the  conception  of  revela- 
tion addressed  to  the  conscience  in  the  form  of  religious  law. 
Neither  Taoism  nor  Confucianism,  indeed,  makes  this  daim. 
The  Tao-tek-kingf  or  book  of  aphorisms  on  "  the  Tao  and  virtue  " 
ascribed  to  Lao  Tsze,  is  wholly  unlike  such  a  composition  as 
Deuteronomy;  and  the  disciples  of  Confucius  carefully  refrained 
from  attributing  to  him  any  kind  of  supernatural  inspiration 
in  his  conversations  about  social  and  personal  morality.  The 
sacred  literatures  of  India  and  Israel,  however,  present  many 
analogies,  and  emerge  out  of  a  wide  range  of  phenomena  which 
have  their  roots  in  the  practices  of  the  lower  culture.  The 
belief  that  the  Powers  controlling  man's  life  are  willing  upon 
occasion  to  disclose  something  of  their  purpose,  has  led  to 
widespread  rites  of  divination,  which  Plato  described  as  the 
"  art  of  fellowship  between  gods  and  men,"  and  the  Stoics 
defended  on  grounds  of  a  priori  religious  expectation  as  well  as 
of  universal  experience.  Through  the  dream  the  living  was  put 
into  communication  with  the  dead,  which  sometimes  embodied 
itself  in  peculiar  and  pathetic  literary  forms,  such  as  the 
Icelandic  dream-verses  imparted  by  the  spirits  of  those  who  had 
been  lost  at  sea  or  overwhelmed  by  the  snow;  and  a  whole 
series  of  steps  leads  up  from  necromancy  to  prophecy  and  oracle, 
as  the  higher  gods  become  the  teachers  of  men.  The  gods  of 
revelation  are  naturally  not  the  highest,  since  they  appear  as  the 
interpreters  of  one  superior  to  themselves.  The  revealing 
agency  may  be  only  a  voice  like  Aius  Locutius,  to  which  the 
Romans  raised  a  temple;  or,  like  Hermes,  he  may  be  the 
messenger  of  the  gods;  or,  like  Marduk,  pre-eminently  the  god 
of  oracles  in  Babylonia,  he  may  be  the  son  of  £a,  the  mighty 
deep  encompassing  the  earth,  source  of  all  wisdom  and  culture. 
To  Marduk  the  prophet-god  Nabu  in  his  turn  became  son,  and 
his  consort  Tashmit  ("  causing  to  hear  ")  was  the  personification 
of  Revelation.  Egyptian  thought  ascribed  this  function  to 
Thoth,  who  played  somewhat  different  parts  in  different  systems, 
but  emerges  as  the  representative  of  the  immanent  intelligence 

(1888);  Rebeck,  Lehrbvch  der  ReligiomphHosophie  (1893);  Domer, 
Crnndriss  der  Reli^ionsphilosophie  (1903).  Siebeck  proposed  to 
distribute  religions  in  three  grades:  (i)  Nature-Religions,  i.e.  those 
of  the  lower  culture;  (3)  Morality-Religions  in  various  erades  and 
stages,  e.e.  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  Arcadians,  Chinese.  Egyptians, 
Hindus,  Persians,  Germans.  Romans,  with  the  Greek  religion  in  the 
highest  rank;  (3)  Religions  of  Redemption  (Judaism  forming  the 
transition  from  the  second  group),  Buddhism  in  the  sense  of  world- 
negation,  and.  positively.  Christianity.  Bousset.  What  is  Religion? 
(1907)  reckons  Platonism  along  with  Buddhism.  For  criticism  of 
diebeck's  scheme  see  Tiele.  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religton,  vol.  i. 
( 1 897).  pp.  62, 65.  Pfleiderer.  Religion  and  Historic  Faiths  (1907),  p.  88, 
recognizes  more  clearly  the  difficulty  of  carrying  almost  any  division 
through  the  whole  field,  without  frequent  breach  of  historical 
connexions. 
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of  the  world,  brother  of  MaAt  and  the  giver  of  laws  and  culture 
to  man.^  Thoth  "  the  thrice-great "  passed  into  Hermes 
Trismegistus  whom  Christian  fathers  could  recognize,'  when  the 
supremely  beautiful  figure  of  Greek  theology,  Apollo,  had  lost 
his  dignity  and  ceased  to  be  desired.  Thoth  was  a  voluminous 
author,  and  the  collection  of  forty-two  books  which  bore  his 
name  was  a  kind  of  primitive  cyclopaedia  of  theology,  astronomy, 
geography  and  physiology.  Apollo  proclaims  at  his  birth  that 
he  will  declare  the  counsel  of  Father  Zeus  to  men.'  But  his 
utterances  have  been  only  casually  preserved.  A  special 
literature  of  oracles  did  indeed  arise;  the  divine  words  were 
collected  and  the  circumstances  which  produced  them  were 
recorded;  and  had  Delphi  become  in  fact  the  centre  of  Greece, 
as  Plato  conceived  it,  here  might  have  been  the  nucleus  of 
a  scripture.  Theories  of  inspiration  lurk  behind  the  rich 
vocabulary  of  Greek  prophecy,  the  seer  is  Mhh,  tfe&Xijrrot, 
dttnrvtuarotf  0io06pijrot,  and  Bakis  and  Musaeus  give  their 
names  to  sacred  verses.  The  story  of  the  Sibylline  books 
in  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  growth  of  the  idea 
of  authority.  They  are  deposited  in  a  temple,  in  charge  of 
a  small  sacred  college;  new  deities  and  rites  are  introduce 
under  their  sanction;  when  they  are  accidentally  destroyed, 
envoys  are  sent  to  the  East  and  fresh  collections  are  made; 
these  are  in  their  turn  purged,  the  false  are  discarded  and  the 
true  reverently  preserved.  By  what  method  the  books  were 
consult^  is  not  known,  but  they  exhibit  the  idea  of  a  sacred 
canon  in  process  of  formation.  The  theologians  of  India 
guarded  their  ancient  hymns  with  the  utmost  care.  A  vast 
literary  apparatus  was  devised  for  their  protection.  The  famous 
Purusha-hyron  (i?.  V,  z.  90)  already  daim^  a  divine  origin  for 
the  three  Vedas,  the  Rik,  the  S&man  and  the  Yajush.  The 
"  triple  knowledge  "  was  sometimes  derived  from  the  "  Lord  of 
Creatures  "  Prajftpati — one  of  the  unifying  forms  of  Brahmanical 
theology— through  Vftc  or  "  speech."  The  Veda,  that  is  to  say, 
had  existed  in  the  divine  mind  ere  it  was  made  known  to  men, 
and  as  such  it  belonged  to  the  realm  of  the  deathless  and  the 
infinite.  The  tribal  poets  were  supposed  to  have  "  seen  "  the 
heavenly  originals;  elaborate  arguments  were  devised  to  explain 
how  the  names  of  particular  objects  like  rivers  and  mountains 
could  have  existed  in  the  Eternal;  while  the  grounds  of  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  sacred  verses  were  enforced  with  the 
double  weight  of  philosophy  and  tradition.  Buddhism  repudi- 
ated the  authority  of  the  Veda,  but  found  it  needful  to  supply 
its  place;  and  the  word  of  the  omniscient  Teacher,  faithfully 
reported  by  his  disciples  and  guaranteed  by  concurrent  tradi- 
tions, became  the  rule  of  belief  for  the  new  Order.  Nor  were 
the  authors  of  the  scriptures  whose  fragments  are  preserved  in 
the  Zend  Avesta  less  conscious  of  their  divine  value.  The 
ancient  Glthfts,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of 
Zarathustra  himself,  received  the  homage  of  later  worshippers.* 
Daena,  the  ideal  personification  of  law  and  religion,  is  the  object 
of  praise  and  sacrifice.  She  dwells  on  high  in  the  Heavenly 
Home,  the  radiant  "  Abode  of  song,"  but  Zarathustra  summons 
her  thence,  begs  for  her  fellowship,  and  prays  her  for  righteous- 
ness of  thought,  speech  and  deed.*  She  is  produced  by  Vohu 
Mano,  the  "  Good  Thought "  of  Ahura,  one  of  the  six  Holy 
Immortab;  she  thus  belongs  to  the  ideal  creation  before  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants;  *  but  how  the  heavenly  Daena  was 
wrought  by  Zarathustra  into  written  form  is  nowhere  stated. 
This  conception  of  pre-ezistent  spiritual  counterparts  was  not 
without  influence  on  the  later  theology  of  Israel.  The  sacred 
law  (Torah)  was  the  earthly  reproduction  of  a  heavenly  Torah 
which  had  no  origin  in  time,  and  constituted  the  sum  of  ideal 
wisdom  into  which  God  looked  when  be  would  create  the  world.^ 

*  Cf.  Maspero,  Davn  of  Ctvtlizaium,  p.  304;  Wiedemann.  Rdigum 
of  the  Anctenl  Egyptians,  p.  227 ;  Budge.  Gods  of  Egypt,  i.  d.  415. 

*  Aug.  D€  Cm.  Vet,  xviii.  39.  attributes  the  origin  of  philosopby  to 
his  era. 

'  Horn.  Hymn.  i. 

*  Yasna,  iv. ;  S.B.B.  zxxi.  p.  294. 

*  S.B.B.  xxiii.  p.  264. 
*Bundaku,  i.  25;  S.B.E.  v.  p.  o. 
'  Midrask  ^eshitk  Rabba,  tr.  Wi 
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Even  Mahommedaniim  felt  the  spell  of  the  same  modes  of 
thought.  The  idea  of  revelation  was  expressed  by  *'  sending 
down"  (from  nauia,  to  descend);  that  which  passed  frona 
heaven  to  earth  was  a  pre-existent  word,  eternal  as  God  Himself. 
Allusions  in  particular  passages  of  the  Koran  to  the  "  mother 
of  the  scripture,"  the  invisible  originals  of  the  prophet's  ^lecch, 
led  to  the  doctrine  of  its  uncreated  being.  The  whole  history 
of  religion  presents  perhaps  no  more  singtidar  qiectade  than  the 
mosques  of  Bagdad  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  filled  with 
vast  crowds  of  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  faithful, 
assembled  to  discuss  the  dogmas  of  the  created  and  the  un- 
created  Koran.* 

8.  ^hics  and  Eukatology, — The  second  distinguishing  mark 
in  Tiele's  higher  group  is  implied  in  the  term  **  Ethical."  By 
this  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  moral  ideas  are  wanting  in 
the  so-called  "  naturist "  religions.  Anthropologists  have,  it 
is  true,  taken  widely  different  views  of  the  relation  of  ethics 
and  religion,  and  the  stage  at  which  an  effective  alliance  between 
them  might  be  recognized.  Like  all  problems  of  origins,  the 
question  is  necessarily  extremely  obscure,  and  cannot  be  definitely 
settled  by  historical  evidence.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  attempt  to  show  that  certain  savages  are 
destitute  of  moral  feeling  cannot  be  sustained;*  and  evidence 
has  been  already  dted  above  (in  the  section  on  Pkuitivs 
Reuciom)  proving  the  varied  and  immediate  effects  of  religion 
on  the  life  of  the  lowest  tribes.  Continuous  interaction  marks 
the  slow  courses  of  advance.  At  a  very  early  period  in  sodal 
development  the  rules  of  conduct  are  referred  to  some  higher 
source.  Thus  among  the  tribes  of  south-eastern  Australia 
described  by  Mr  Howitt,**  the  native  rites  and  laws  banded 
down  from  generation  to  generation  were  supposed  to  have  been 
first  imparted  by  some  higher  being  such  as  Numindere,  who 
made  aU  things  on  the  earth;  or  Nurelli,  who  created  the  whole 
country,  with  the  rivers,  trees  and  animals;  or  Daramulun, 
who  Oike  Nurrundere)  bestowed  weapons  on  the  men,  and 
instituted  the  rites  and  ceremonies  connected  with  life  and  death. 
As  religion  advances  with  improved  social  organization,  a  series 
of  figures,  partly  human,  partly  divine,  embodies  the  idea  that 
the  command  of  nature  implied  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  is 
due  to  some  kind  of  instruction  from  above,  and  that  the  obli- 
gations of  law  are  of  more  than  human  origin.  The  Algonquin 
Manibozho  and  Quetzalcoatl  of  Mexico  stand  for  a  whole  group 
of  typical  personalities  in  North  and  Central  America.  The 
mysterious  fish-man  Cannes, who  taught  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Babylonia,  according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor,  has  been 
identified  with  Ea,  god  of  the  deep,  the  source  of  wisdom,  culture 
and  social  order.  Zeus  gave  laws  to  Minos;  Apollo  revealed 
the  Spartan  constitution  to  Lycurgus;  Zaleucus  reodved  the 
laws  for  the  Locrians  from  Athena  in  a  dream;  Vishnu  and 
Manu  condescended  to  draw  up  law-books  in  India.  The 
worship  of  ancestors  has  again  and  again  gathered  around  it 
powerful  and  ethical  influences,  emphasizing  the  parental  and 
filial  relations,  and  strengthening  the  mutual  obligations  of 
communal  Ufe.  Hirata  answered  by  antidpation  the  modem 
reproach  against  Shinto,  founded  on  the  absence  of  any  definite 
morality  connected  with  it,  by  laying  down  the  simile  rule, 
*'  Act  so  that  you  need  not  be  ashamed  before  the  SLami  of  the 
unseen."  "  The  mythological  embodiments  of  the  connexion 
of  law  in  nature  with  the  sodal  and  moral  order  have  already 
been  briefly  noted:  a  few  words  may  be  said  in  condusion  on 
another  product  of  the  union  of  rdigion  and  ethics,  viz.  the 
doctrine  of  judgment  after  death.  That  this  doctrine  is  not 
essential  to  a  highly  moralized  religion  is  dear  from  the  fact  that 
it  formed  no  part  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  prophecy.  Judgment, 
indeed,  was  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  soverdgnty  of  Yahweh, 
but  it  would  be  passed  upon  the  nation  in  the  immediate  scene 
of  its  misdoings;  and  even  when  the  scope  of  the  divine  doom 

*  Von  Kremer.  Die  Herrschenden  Ideen  des  Islams,  p.  att  ff. 

*  See  Westermarck.  Orinn  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas,  vol  J. 
(1Q06},  p.  1 35.  on  Lord  Avebury't condurioni. 

■*  ffatiwe  Tribes  of  S.E.  Australia  (1904),  pp.  488,  489.  495.  543. 
"  Satow. "  Revival  of  Pure  Shinto."  Trans,  As.  Soc  Japan,  voLUL 
Appendix,  p.  87. 
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WIS  eiteiided  to  indude  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  was  still 
upon  the  living  that  it  would  alight.  The  seen  of  Israel  were 
content  to  dismiss  their  dead  to  a  land  of  silence  and  darkness, 
the  vast  hoUow  gtoom  of  the  subterranean  SheoL'  A  for  ruder 
outlook  OQ  life,  however,  which  has  again  and  again  appealed 
to  some  form  of  the  divine  cognizance  by  means  of  the  ordeal 
and  the  oath,  frequoitly  supplements  the  moral  issues  of  this 
world  by  the  judidal  award  of  the  next.  Assuming  the  proper 
fulfilment  of  the  ritual  of  death,  ethics  gradually  extends  its 
control  over  the  future.  At  first  the  social  distinctions  of  this 
life  are  aimpiy  continued  hereafter:  the  chief  remains  a  chief, 
the  slave  a  slave;  and  the  conditions  of  the  future  only  prolong 
those  of  the  present.  In  so  far  as  tribal  eminence  depends  on 
superior  skill  or  courage  or  wisdom,  the  germs  of  ethical  diffw- 
cntiatioo  may  be  discovered  even  here.  The  process  is  cahicd 
farther  (i )  in  individual  cases  of  retribution,  when  (as  among 
the  Kaixpuis)  crime  within  the  tribe  was  punisheid,  and  a 
murderer  becomes  in  the  next  life  his  victim's  slave;*  or 
(a)  when  service  to  the  conmiunity  received  spedal  reward, 
and  warriors  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  women  who  had  died  in 
childbirth  and  merchants  who  had  perished  on  a  journey  were 
sent  in  Mexico  to  the  house  of  the  stm.*  As  the  social  order 
acquires  more  definitencss  and  stabih'ty,  the  control  of  life  by 
the  gods  teiub  to  become  more  dearly  moralized.  This  brings 
with  it  new  standards  independent  of  dan-customs  or  tribe- 
usage.  Only  the  worst  offences,  however,  at  first 'draw  down 
post-mortem  punishment.  The  Homeric  Erinyes  chastise 
outrages  on  the  poor,  injuries  to  guests,  faOure  to  show  the 
nspcct  due  to  parents  or  to  recognize  the  rights  of  age,  in  this 
Efe;  only  on  perjury  does  the  divine  doom  extend  to  the  next.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  version  of  "  the  whole  duty  of 
man  "  in  the  famous  xasth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
embraces  a  singular  complex  o^  ritual,  sodal  and  personal 
sifls.  in  which  the  inward  states  of  lying,  anger  and  ill-will  are ' 
condemned  along  with  murder,  theft  and  adultery,  beside 
violatioo  of  the  times  of  offerings  to  the  gods,  or  interference 
with  the  food  of  the  blessed  dead.  Tho  great  judgment  of 
Osiris  formulates  with  the  utmost  precision  the  alliance  between 
morab  and  religion.  The  doctrine  established  itself  in  Greek 
theology  under  the  influence  of  Orphism,  and  supplied  Plato 
with  mythic  forms  for  his  "criticism  of  life.''  In  India  the 
anion  of  morality  and  rdigion  was  effected  in  another  manner. 
True,  Yama,  fint  of  men  to  enter  the  world  beyond,  became  the 
"  King  of  Righteousness  "  before  whose  tribunal  the  dead  must 
appear.  But  a  new  agency  began  to  engage  the  speculations 
of  thinkers,  the  moral  values  of  action  embodied  in  the  Deed. 
**  The  deed  does  not  perish,"  ran  an  early  formula.*  "  A  man  is 
bom  into  the  world  that  he  has  made,"  said  another:*  and 
what  was  laid  down  first  as  a  ritual  prindple  survived  as  an 
ethicaL  Buddhism  concdved  men  as  constantly  making  their 
own  worid  for  good  and  ill;  it  took  over  from  Brahmanlsm  a 
whde  series  of  heavens  and  hells  to  provide  an  exact  adjustment 
in  the  future  for  the  virtue  or  vice  of  the  present;  and  its 
esdiat<4ogic  confidence  was  one  of  the  potent  instruments 
of  its  success  in  countries  which,  like  China  and  Japan,  had 
developed  no  theories  of  retribution  or  reward  beyond  the  grave. 
Along  a  different  line  of  thought  the  Iranian  teachers,  beholding 
the  worid  divided  between  hostile  powers,  demanded,  as  the 
fundamental  postulate  of  religion,  the  victory  of  the  good.  The 
conflict  must  end  with  the  triumph  of  light,  truth  and  right. 
The  details  of  this  remarkable  scheme  must  be  studied  elsewhere 
(see  Zosoasteb).  The  award  of  the  angel-judges  at  the  Bridge 
of  Assembly,  soon  after  death,  despatched  the  individual  to  his 
appropriate  lot  in  the  homes  of  Good  or  Evil  Thought,  Word 

■Cf.  Etek.  xxzii.  17-32:  Ps>  Ixxxviii  3-^  10,  11:  Job  x.  21-22, 
and  many  other  paaaases. 

'Watt.  Joum.  Anthrop.  Institute,  xvi  p.  356.  Cf.  Codrington, 
Tie  MelamesiaHi  (1891).  p.  274. 

■  Bancroft,  Native  Races  of  tke  Pacific  States  of  N.  Amencat  iiL 

*n'm.  278-791  »*•  *5*-^- 
*S,B.B.  ti.  p.  371 :  nv.  pp.  116.  31a 
•ibid.xfi.p.  181. 


and  Deed.  But  at  length  the  long  strug^  would  draw  to  an 
end.  The  great  "  divine  event,"  the  frasho-keretit  the  renova- 
tion, would  set  in.  A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  would  be 
created:  a  general  resurrection  should  take  place;  the  powers 
of  evil  should  be  overthrown  and  extinguished;  and  hell  should 
be  brought  back  for  the  enlaxgement  of  the  world.  Eschatology 
has  again  and  again  expressed  the  alliance  between  ethics  and 
rdigion.  It  remains  for  the  future  to  show  how  long  that 
alliance  will  require  its  sajipott, 

BiBUOGEAPHY.— (For  pnmitive  reli^on  see  preceding  section.) 
Only  a  selection  of  the  copious  and  ever-increasing  Uteratore  can 
here  be  named.  Monographs  on  the  separate  religions  are  named 
in  their  respective  articles. 

I.  After  Hume's  Natmal  HisL  of  RdigioHS  (1757)  earlier  surveys 
will  be  found  in  Metnero,  AUgem.  KriL  Gesch.  aer  xaigionen  (2  vols., 
1806-7):  Constant,  De  la  rdtpon  (5  vols.,  1824-31);  Baur, 
Symboltk  und  Mylhoiogie  (3  vols.,  1825):  Creuier,  SymMtk  und 


ofogy  and  Religion  English  study  was  chiefly  influenced  by  F.  Max 
MfUier,  Essay  on  Comparattoe  Mrlkology  (1856);  Chtps /rom  a 
German  Workshop  (1807  onwards);  Lectures  on  the  Sctenee  of 
Language  (2  vols.,  1861-04) '»  Contribuiums  to  the  Sctenu  of  Mythology 
{2  vols..  1897):  d.  A.  Lang,  Modem  Mythology  (1897).  Earher 
Anthropology,  Bastian,  Der  Mensch  in  der  Gesch.  (3  vols.,  Ldpzig, 
i860) ;  Waitz-Gerland,  Anthropology*  (6  vols.,  Letpa^,  1877). 

2.  Translations  from  the  Scriptures  of  various  rehgions. — Sacred 
Books  of  the  East  (49  vols.,  1879  and  onwards}.;  Annates  du  Muste 
Gutmet  (1880  and  onwards). 

3.  Manuals,  treatises  and  series  in  single  or  collective  authorship. — 
C.  P.  Tide,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  ReRgionj  tr.  Carpenter  (London, 
1877) ;  Geuh.  der  Religion  tm  Alterthnm,  tr.  Gchrich  (2  vols.,  Gotha, 
1 895-98) :  Kompendium  der  Reli(tonsgesch.t  tr.  Weber  (Breslan,  1903) ; 
G.  Kawhnson,  Rdigtons  of  the  Anctent  World  (London.  1882); 
ReligioMS  Systems  of  the  Woiid,  by  various  authors  (London,  1890); 
Menzles,  HisL  of  Iteligton  (1895);  Orelli.  Alltemeiste  ReUgionsgesck. 
(Bonn,  1899):  Great  Religions  of  the  World,  by  various  authors 
(iQoi):  Bousset,  Das  Wesen  der  Rdigum  (Halle,  1903);  Eng.  trans., 
Whoi  is  Rdtgtonf  (London,  1907);  Cbantepic  de  la  Sausaave, 
Religunsgeschy  (2  vols.,  1905);  Acbelis,  Abriss  der  Vergfeichenien 
Religionswissenschaft  (Sammlung  Gdschen) ; "  Die  OrientaUscheo  Re- 
ligionen  "  (in  Die  Kulturder  (rexemwtrf^.  by  various  authors  (1906); 
Pndderer,  Rdigum  und  Rdigionen  (Berhn,  1906) ;  Eng.  trans.,  Raigion 
and  Historic  Faiths  (London,  IQ07) ;  Haarlem  Senm,  Die  Voomaamste 
Godsdiensten,  beginning^  with  Islam,  by  Dozy  (1863  onwards);  Soc 
for  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  Ifon-Christian  Religions  i 
Hibbert  Lectures  on  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  (15  vols., 
beginning  with  F.  Max  MOller.  1878);  Aschendorff's  series,  Darstel- 
lungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  NichtchrisU.  Rdigionsgesch.  (14  vols., 
MQnster  i.w.,  beginning  1890);  Handbooks  on  the  HiOory  c/f 
Rdigymi^  ed.  Jastrow,  bennnii^  with  Hopkins  on  India  (i§95); 
American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Rdigions,  beginning  with  Rhys 
Davids  on  Buddhism  (1896);  Constables  series,  Rdipons,  Ancient 
and  Modem  (London,  beginning  1905),  brid  and  popular;  J. 
Freeman  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Rdigions  (Boston,  1871);  S.  Johnson. 
Oriental  Religions,  &c  (3  vols.);  India*  (London,  1873);  China 
(Boston,  1877);  Persia  (1885);  Uraert.  Die  Rdigionen  der  Euro- 
pdischen  CuUur-Vdlher  (Berlin.  1881);  A.  R^lTe,  ProUgom.  de 
Vhist.  des  rd.  (Paris,  1881 :  Engl,  trans.,  1884);  Les  Rd.  des  peu^s 
non-cioilisis  (2  vols..  Pans.  1883);  Rd.  du  Mexique  (1885);  Rd. 
chinoise  (1889):  Letourneau,  L'Eeolution  rdigieuse*  (Paris.  1898); 
Publications  of  the  Ecole  des  hautes  itudes,  section  des  sciences 
rdipeuses\  and  Annales  du  Musie  Guimelt  "  Bibliothdque  de 
Vulgarisation." 

4.  Works  bearing  on  history. — ^Fustel  de  Coulanges,  La  Citi 
awHoue  (Paris,  1804);  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilization  (1870); 
Whitney,  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Stitdies  (New  York,  1872  and  1874) ; 
Brinton.  The  Rdigious  Sentiment  (1876);  Mjfths  of  the  Ne»  World* 
(New  York,  1876);  Essays  of  an  Americanist  (1890);  Rdigtons  of 
Pnmitiofi  Peoples  (1807);  Keary,  Outlines  of  PrimUive  Bdief 
(Londtm,  1882);  Leblois.  Les  BiUes  et  Us  snitiateurs  de  I'humaniU 
(4  vols,  in  7  parts.  Paris,  1883) ;  C}oblet  d'Alviella.  Intred.  d  I'hisl. 
genirale  des  rditions  (Brussels,  1887);  La  Migration  des  symboles 
(Paris,  1891);  Hartland,  The  Legend  of  Perseus  (3  vols.,  London. 
1894):  Ratzel,  The  History  of  Mankind,  tr.  Butler  (3  vols..  London. 
1896):  Usener.  GSttemamen  (Bonn,  1896):  Grant  Allen,  The 
Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  Cod  (London.  1897);  Forlong.  Short  Studies 
in  the  Science  of  Comb.  Religions  (London.  1897) :  Lang,  The  Making 
of  Rdigion  (1698);  Lyall.  Asiatic  Studies*  (2  vols.,  London,  1809); 
Batssac,  Les  Orinnes  de  la  rdigion*  (Paris,  1899):  Marillier, 
"  Religion."  GraiUU  Encydop.  xxviii.  (Paris.  1900) ;  Maculloch. 
Comparative  Theol.  (1902):  Dietcrich,  Mutter  Erde  (Leipzig.  1905): 
S.  Rdnach.   Cultes,  mythes  et  rdigtons  (2_vol8.,   Pans,   1905-6) : 
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Phihi.cJSrlipoi.nl    Ul    (EriL^I    r,  i, -.,  London. 

if*itowdiB' 1  Berlin.  1S96I.  F   M.n  M,.ll«, /«B-«(. 

n}  Kdnum  ttiji).  HUAin  Ij(i-'f<  ii-:Bii  Ci/mi 
£«j.r«i4™l..,  iSB9^3l.SMOrtr.J>n«.Wn-/v..  ,r.  1.(1876). 
Fairtom,  Siurfm  m  li  PMihiofkj  0/  folip™  and  «:  ."y  (1876I. 
E  von  Kartmann,  Dru  Rd-t  fiivuiUnn  <(rr  .Ar^>^  '  '  nf  (BcrMn. 
tiBi),  RauBcnhoff.  IfrutvfHrU  mh  ilnCnluJi/>i.:    I..  1  Icn.  1M7). 


^  ^>rH 


.-^-^. wcQhoa.  T^tuUwrU  pan  den 

E.  Caird.  The  En/rltn  cl  Kilttum  (i  vol 
itr  JUiiwmMiAiMtittf  (FreiGucg  i.  B..  iSqt):  T 
ISu  Sitaa  ef  Rdipan  |i  vt,t>,  iB«7):  RjuiuT  d.'  I 
rditiont  ampo^a  ok  evmj  df  mf  Hfw^wiK,  :l(i' 
ni  ^i  idirimi  (Paiii.  i8wl.  SurtiurL,  /'ih/k 
(London.  1900).  Itataw.  Til  Study  at  Scliiinti 
W  Janut.  Tiht  I'srulici  d/  Rilificui  E^tpirii^K 
Cnmdrui  dtr  lUtl£itfapkiJosapkir  (L^ipzie^  irj'. 
Dit  Rdtimi,  tin  Fsjtkackcft  formni  nail  iSrc  Z,  1 
I901),  Wundt,  CoAcrAlvcMiinc.  Bd.  li,  1/;.'" 
(l9qs-6).  Laild,  rtt  FMnlctliy  of  Jirli(iD<  (J  >„]^. 
Hofrdint,  rtc  /■llIla»;Nt>  of  R^tpoo  [tngl.  Ir.in^ 
nuarck.  rttOnt'*  aiut  Dereloimml  sfllu  Uotut  I 
1906I.  Hobliouie.  Wsriib  i-i  fmluim  (1  vols,  L<>ii 
6.  Peliodiuli.  Ac  — Rnu  it  Ikul  da  rrhl'O'it 
wards).  AiU-f,c^  (London,  lSW>  oniranl>|.  /I'lC 
Biliniicton  (Firiburv  !.   B..   I«98  nnwardil,   L  A 


Much  inrormaiion  on  the  growth  and  prcMnt  condllion  of  iTif 
(rtw1uJ^GTODi°^inburBK,  iSoj)."'     ^     '   "    (J.'^.J 

RBMAGEH.  a  town  of  Gnminy,  in  the  Prauian  Rhine 
Province,  on  the  left  bank  of  ih*  Rhiat.  I3  m.  above  Bonn,  by 
the  raUway  from  Coiognt  la  Coblcni,  and  *l  the  junction  ol  the 
Ahr  valley  railway  10  Adenau.  Pop  (1900)  j 554.  The  (Roman 
Calhoiicl  panih  church  ii  remarkahl*  for  ■  gate  {ROnienor) 
wiEh  groleftque  Kulpturea  of  animals,  datinf  from  the  12th 
etnlury,  Aichaeologisli  have  variously  inlerpreled  ill  original 
purpose,  whether  as  church  door,  dty  gale  or  palace  gale,  Tbe 
industry  of  the  place  is  almoat  wholly  conctmed  «iLb  the 
preparalion  ol  wine,  In  which  a  large  eipon  trade  is  done 
Just  below  the  lown,  on  a  height  overlooking  the  Rhine,  itands 
the  Apollinaris  church,  buQi  1839-53  on  the  *iie  of  1  chapel 
(onnerly  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  and  containbig  tlie  relia  of 
St  ApoUinarJs.  II  is  a  frequent  place  of  pilgrimage  tuna  all 
pans  o(  the  lower  Rhine.  Accoidiog  to  legend,  the  ihjp  con- 
veying the  relics  ol  ihe  three  kings  and  of  Bishop  ApoUinant 
from  Milan  to  Cologne  in  1164  could  not  be  got  la  move  (way 
from  the  spot  until  the  boneatrfSt  ApaUbisrii  had  been  interred 
in  St  Martin -a  chapeL 

Remagen  (the  Kitomapa  of  the  Romans)  originally  belonged 
to  the  duchy  of  JUIich.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
discovered  here.  In  1S57  a  votive  allat  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 
Han  and  Mercury  was  unearthed,  and  is  now  in  the  Piuvinaal 
Huscum  at  Bono. 

See  Kinkel.  Dtr  FJIatr  dank  das  Akrlkal  nclm  Btuhi 
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XBHAINDBR,     REVERSION.      In     the 


!    belon 


Englisb 


in  strictness  con&ned  to  real  estate,  whether  legal  or  etnjitable, 
though  a  similar  interest  may  exist  in  pcnonatty      The  par- 

Ihe  whole  estate  over  which  Ihe  grantor  has  power  o(  disposiiion.' 
Accordingly  ■  remainder  or  reversion  limiied  on  an  eslate  in  fee 
aimple  is  void.  The  diHerence  between  a  remainder  and  a 
reversion,  stated  as  simply  as  possible,  is  that  Ihe  latter  is  that 
undiipased-of  pari  of  the  eslale  which  after  the  determinalion 

grantor  or  his  representative,  while  a  remainder  is  that  part  ol 

pooaession  of  a  person  other  than  the  original  grantor  ar  his 
'  Compare  the  lire-rent  and  fee  of  Scots  law. 


a  remainder  It  cteatcd  by  e 
between  the  reversioaer  and  It 
but  not  between  tbe  latter  am 

remainder,  and  a 
law.    A  tevenion  t 


itfatbin 


<t  parted  with,  whi 
'Ords,  ti)  tenure  e 
of  the  paittculaj  ea 


:e  by  the  lenant  of  a  paitici: 


.  conveyance  by  the  re 
JUmamdtT  — Remaind 


EquilaUe  contingent  remainders,  il  •faould  bi 
wne  indestructible,  for  Ihey  were  SLpponed  by  the  legal  Htate- 
In  modern  timet  the  maner  has  been  dealt  wiib  by  aei  of  Parlia- 
ment. By  the  Real  Properly  Act  i§4s,  t  S,  a  coniinEent  renuinder 
is  rendered  canble  of  taking  effect  notwiihitanifing  Ihe  deler- 
nnnaiion  by  forfeiture,  tumnder  or   meiger  of  any  pcTceding 

not  happened.  The  case  of  drienniiutian  by  any  other  means 
u  met  by  the  Contingent  Remiindcr*  Act  1877,  Tbe  act  p-ovidem 
that  a  contingeni  remabider  which  would  have  been  valid  as  a 
•printing  or  ihilting  use  or  eieculory  devise  or  other  limitaiioa 
had  II  not  bad  a  tuiticieni  eaate  to  uppon  it  a*  a  contingent  re- 
mainder is,  in  the  event  of  the  particular  csute  determining  before  ibc 
contingent  remainder  vests,  to  be  capable  of  uking  effect  as  though 
the  contingent  icmainder  had  otigiully  been  created  a>  a  springing 
or  shifting  use  or  enculory  devise  or  other  cieculory  limiuiKin. 
It  will  accordingly  only  be  good  if  the  springing  use,  Ac.  (loi  wbicb 

ol  the  rule  igainsi  perpetuities  (see  PEarEJUirv),  the  iimiindee 
will  bkewiie  lie  void.  Apart  from  this  art,  Iheie  is  some  un- 
ceminly  u  to  the  application  of  the  rule  againii  peipeiuiiin  lo 
mnaindrrs.     The  belter  0|»n»n  i>  that  il  sppliei  10  eqoitahic 


mited  II 


.    The 


me  further  d: 
rmainder  if  it 


cnt,  tbe  remai 


J _=_■_. :■■_-:"-■■,  "i ™ed'bcfmi 

iiuiiun  01  tne  pjrxicuiir  esiaie.    nn  encutory  interwi 
t  may  iranigrest  the  rule,  even  though  it  do  not  actuallj 

te  laws  of  ihe  United  Sulei  afreciing  remaindeit  wil 
in  Waihbum,  Kal  Prapirly.  ii    bk.  li.    As  a  geneia 

•hall  'mt  deTemiiiK  on'cletenniiulion  of  tbe  (uScuS 


te  less  than  a  freehold. 
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that  en  the  grant  of  the  reversion  the  tenant  should  have  the 
opportunity  «  objectinx  to  the  substitution  of  a  new  landlord. 
It  vras  tbetefore  necesury  that  he  should  attorn  tenant  to  the 
purchaser.  Without  such  attornment  the  ^rant  was  void,  unless 
mdeed  attomnient  were  compelled  by  levying  a  fine.  The  ncccs- 
sity  <^  attornment  was  abolished  by  4  &  5  Anne  c.  16.  Its  only 
me  at  present  seems  to  be  in  the  case  of  mortgage.  A  mortgagor 
ia  pQeaeasion  sometimes  attorns  tenant  to  the  mortgagee  in  order 
that  tlK  htter  may  treat  him  as  his  tenant  and  distrain  for  his 
interest  as  rent.  The  legal  view  that  rent  was  incident  to  the 
reversion  led  at  common  taw  to  a  destruction  of  the  rent  by  de- 
struction of  the  reversion.  This  would  chiefly  happen  in  the  case 
of  an  under-tenant  and  his  immediate  reversioner,  if  the  inter- 
owdiate  became  merged  in  the  superior  reversion.  To  obviate 
this  dif&culty  it  was  provided  by  the  Real  Property  Act  1845.  (  9, 
that,  on  surrender  or  merger  of  a  reveruon  expectant  on  a  lease, 
the  rights  under  it  should  subsist  to  the  reversion  conferring  the 
next  vested  right.  The  question  as  to  what  covenants  run  with  the 
teversioa  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  law.  The  rule  of  common 
law  seems  to  have  been  that  covenants  ran  with  the  land  but  not 
with  the  reversion,  that  b  to  say,  the  benefit  of  them  survived  to 
a  new  tenant  but  not  to  a  new  landlord.  The  effect  of  the  act 
of  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  34,  and  of  the  Conveyancing  Act  1881,  has  been 
to  annex  to  the  reversion  as  a  general  rule  the  benefit  of  the  rent 
and  the  le^ee*s  covenants  and  the  burden  of  the  lessor's  covenant. 
Merely  collateral  covenants,  however,  do  not  run  with  the  reversion, 
but  are  regarded  as  personal  contracts  between  lessor  and  lessee. 
At  comnwa  law  on  the  severance  of  a  reversion  a  grantee  of  part 
of  the  reversion  could  not  take  advanta^  of  any  condition  for 
re-entry,  on  the  ground  that  the  condition  was  entire  and  not 
sex'erable.  This  doctrine  was  abolished  by  one  of  Lord  St  Leonard's 
Acts  in  1859.  The  Conveyancing  Act  1881,  I  12,  now  provides 
b  wider  terms  than  those  of  the  act  of  1859  that  on  severance  of 
the  reversion  every  condition  capable  of  apportionment  is  to  be 
apportioned.  In  order  to  piard  against  fraudulent  concealment 
o(  the  death  of  a  cestui  que  rt«,  or  person  for  whose  life  any  lands  are 
Md  by  another,  it  was  provided  by  6  Anne  c.  18  that  on  applica- 
tion to  the  court  of  chancery  by  the  person  entitled  in  remamder, 
reversion  or  expectancy,  the  cestui  que  vie  should  be  produced  to 
the  coort  or  its  commissioners,  or  in  default  should  be  taken  to  be 
dead.  In  Scotland  reversion  is  ^nerally  used  in  a  sense  approaching 
that  of  the  equity  of  redemption  of  knglish  law.  A  reversion  is 
either  legal,  as  in  an  adjudication,  or  conventional,  as  in  a  wadset. 
Reversions  are  registered  under  the  system  established  by  the  Act 
161 7  c.  16. 

In  the  United  States  the  act  of  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  34  "  is  held  to 
be  in  force  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Connecti- 
cut, but  was  never  in  force  in  New  York  till  re-enacted  "  (Wash- 
burn, Real  Property,  \  J. 

RBMAHD  (Lat.  remandare),  a  term  of  English  law  meaning 
the  return  of  a  prisoner  by  order  of  a  court  to  the  custody  from 
which  he  came  to.  the  court.  Thus  where  an  application  for 
rdease  is  unsuccessfully  made  by  means  of  habeas  corpus,  the 
applicant  is  remanded  to  the  custody  which  he  has  challenged 
as  illegaL  Where  trials  or  indictments  are  not  concluded  at  a 
single  sitting  the  court  of  trial  has  power  to  remand  the  accused 
into  proper  custody  during  any  necessary  adjournment.  Where 
a  prdiminary  inquiry  into  an  indictable  offence  is  not  completed 
at  a  single  sitting,  the  prisoner,  if  not  released  on  bail,  may  be 
rananded  to  prison  or  some  other  lawful  place  of  custody  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  eight  days,  and  so  on  by  further  remands 
tiU  the  inquiry  b  completed  and  the  accused  is  discharged,  or 
committed  to  prison  to  await  hb  trial,  or  released  on  bail  to 
take  hb  triaL  If  the  remand  b  for  more  than  three  days  the 
order  must  be  in  writing  (Indictable  Offences  Act  1848,  ti  &  12 
Vict.  c.  43,  s.  2x).  Similar  powers  of  remand  or  committal  to 
prison  during  adjournments  are  given  to  justices  in  the  exercise 
of  their  summary  criminal  jurisdiction,  whether  as  to  offences 
punishable  only  on  summary  conviction,  or  as  to  indictable 
offences  with  which  it  b  proposed  to  deal  summarily  (Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts  1848,  s.  16,  and  1879,  s.  24). 

In  the  case  of  charges  against  children  or  young  persons, 
where  the  jtxstices  commit  for  trial  or  order  a  remand  pending 
inquiry,  or  with  a  view  to  sending  a  child  to  an  industrial  school 
or  a  reformatory,  they  may  remand  to  the  workhouse  or  to  some 
fit  custody  instead  of  remanding  to  prison  (Youthful  Offenders 
Act  1901,  s.  4).  For  thb  purpose  remand  homes  have  been 
established. 

REHBRANST  (1606-1669).  Rembrandt  Harmens  van 
RijN,  Dutch  painter,  was  born  in  Leiden  on  the  15th  of  July 
1606.    It  b  only  within  the  past  fifty  years  that  we  have  come 


to  know  anything  of  his  real  hbtory.  A  tissue  of  fables  formerly 
repccsented  him  as  ignorant,  boorish  and  avaricious.  These 
fictions,  resting  on  the  loose  assertions  of  Huubraken  {De  Crocte 
Sckouburghy  17 18),  have  been  cleared  away  by  the  untiring 
researches  of  Scheltcma  and  other  Dutchmen,  notably  by  C. 
Vosmoer,  whose  elaborate  work  {Rembrandt ,  sa  vie  et  ses  auvres, 
186S,  and  ed.,  1877)  bthe  basbof  our  knowledge  of  the  man  and 
of  the  chronological  development  of  the  artbt.^  Rembrandt's 
high  position  in  European  art  rests  on  the  originality  of  hb 
mind,  the  power  of  hb  imagination,  hb  profound  sympathy 
with  his  subjects,  the  boldness  of  his  system  of  light  and  shade, 
the  thoroughness  of  his  modelling,  hb  subtle  colour,  and  above 
all  on  hb  intense  humanity.  He  was  great  in  conception 
and  in  execution,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  painter,  an  idealist  and 
also  a  realbt;  and  thb  rare  union  b  the  secret  of  his  power. 
From  his  dramatic  action  and  mastery  of  expression  Rembrandt 
has  been  well  called  "  the  Shakespeare  of  Holland." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  z7th  century  Holland  had  entered  on 
her  grand  career  of  national  enterprise.  Science  and  literature 
flourished  in  her  universities,  poetry  and  the  stage  were  favoured 
by  her  citizens,  and  art  found  a  home  not  only  in  the  capital 
but  in  the  provincial  towns.  It  was  a  time  also  of  new  ideas. 
Old  conventional  forms  in  religion,  philosophy  and  art  had 
fallen  away,  and  liberty  was  inspiring  new  conceptions.  There 
were  no  church  influences  at  work  to  fetter  the  painter  in  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  his  subject,  no  academies  to  prescribe 
rules.  Left  to  himself,  therefore,  the  artist  painted  the  life  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  lived  and  the  subjects  which  inter- 
ested them.  It  was  thus  a  living  history  that  he  painted — 
scenes  from  the  everyday  life  and  amusements  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  civic  rulers,  the  "  regents  "  or  governors  of  the 
hospitals  and  the  heads  of  the  guilds,  and  the  civic  guards  who 
defended  their  towns.  So  also  with  religious  pictures.  The 
dogmas  and  legends  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  no  longer  of 
interest  to  such  a  nation;  but  the  Bible  was  read  and  studied 
with  avidity,  and  from  its  page  the  artist  drew  directly  the  scenes 
of  the  simple  narrative.  Perhai>s  the  earliest  trace  of  this  new 
aspect  of  Bible  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  pictures  painted 
in  Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Z7th  century  by  Adam 
Elshclmer  of  Frankfort,  who  had  undoubtedly  a  great  influence 
on  the  Dutch  painters  studying  in  Italy.  These  in  their  turn 
carried  back  to  Holland  the  simplicity  and  the  picturesque 
effect  which  they  found  in  Elshelmer's  work.  Among  these, 
the  precursors  of  Rembrandt,  may  be  mentioned  Moeyaert, 
Ravcsteyn,  Lastman,  Pinas,  Honthorst  and  Bramcr.  Influenced 
doubtless  by  these  painters,  Rembrandt  determined  to  work  out 
his  own  ideas  of  art  on  Dutch  soil,  resisting  apparently  every 
inducement  to  vbit  Italy.  Though  an  admirer  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  he  yet  maintained  his  own  individuality. 

Rembrandt  was  bom  at  No.  3  Weddcstcg,  on  the  rampart 
at  Leiden  overlooking  the  Rhine.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Gcrrit  Harmens  van  Rijn,  a  well-to-do  miller.  As  the  older 
boys  had  been  sent  to  trade,  his  parents  resolved  that  he  should 
enter  a  learned  profession.  With  thb  view  he  was  sent  to  the 
High  School  at  Leiden;  but  the  boy  soon  manifested  his  dislike 
of  the  prospect,  and  determined  to  be  a  painter.  Accordingly 
he  was  placed  for  three  years  under  Swanenburch,  a  painter  of 
no  great  merit,  who  enjoyed  some  reputation  from  his  having 
studied  in  Italy.  Hb  next  master  was  Lastman  of  Amsterdam, 
a  painter  of  very  considerable  power.  In  Lastman's  works  we 
can  trace  the  germs  of  the  colour  and  sentiment  of  hb  greater 
pupil,  though  hb  direct  influence  cannot  have  been  great,  as 
it  is  said  by  Orlcrs  that  Rembrandt  remained  with  him  only  six 
months,  after  which  time  he  returned  to  Leiden,  about  1623. 
During  the  early  years  of  his  life  at  Leiden  Rembrandt  seems 
to  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  studies,  painting  and  etching 
the  people  around  him,  the  beggars  and  cripples,  every  pic- 
turesque face  and  form  he  could  get  hold  of.    Life,  character, 

■  *  Vosmaer*s  first  volume,  on  the  precursors  and  apprenticeship  of 
Rembrandt,  was  published  in  1863.  New  light  has  since  been  thrown 
on  important  points  by  Dr  Bode  {HoUdndische  M<Uerei,  1883),  De 
Rocver,  De  Vries  and  others. 
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and  above  all  light  were  the  aims  of  these  studies.  His  mother 
was  a  frequent  model,  and  we  can  trace  in  her  features  the  strong 
likeness  to  her  son,  especially  in  the  portraits  of  himself  at  an 
advanced  age.  In  the  collection  of  Rembrandt's  works  at 
Amsterdam  in  1898  were  shown  three  portraits  of  his  father,  who 
died  about  1632;  nine  are  catalogued  altogether.  The  last 
portrait  of  his  mother  is  that  of  the  Vienna  Museum,  painted  the 
year  before  her  death  in  1640.  One  of  his  sisters  also  frequently 
sat  to  him,  and  Bode  suggests  that  she  must  have  accompanied 
him  to  Amsterdam  and  kept  house  for  him  till  he  married. 
This  conjecture  rests  on  the  number  of  portraits  of  the  same 
young  woman  painted  in  the  early  years  of  his  stay  in  Amsterdam 
and  before  he  met  his  bride.  Then,  again,  in  the  many  portraits 
of  himself  painted  in  his  early  life  we  can  see  with  what  zeal  he 
set  himself  to  master  every  form  of  expression,  now  grave,  now 
gay— how  thoroughly  he  learned  to  model  the  human  face  not 
from  the  outside  but  from  the  inner  man.  Dr  Bode  gives  fifty 
as  the  number  of  the  portraits  of  himself  (perhaps  sixty  is  nearer 
the  actual  number),  most  of  them  painted  in  youth  and  in  old 
age,  the  times  when  he  had  leisure  for  such  work. 

Rembrandt's  earliest  pictures  were  painted  at  Leiden,  from 
i6i7  to  1631.  Bode  mentions  about  nine  pictures  as  known  to 
belong  to  these  years,  chiefly  paintings  of  single  .figures,  as 
"  St  Paul  in  Prison  "  and  "  St  Jerome  ";  but  now  and  then 
compositions  of  several,  as  "  Samson  in  Prison  "  and  "  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple."  The  prevailing  tone  of  all  these  pictures 
is  a  greenish  grey,  the  effect  being  somewhat  cold  and  heavy. 
The  gallery  at  Cassel  gives  us  a  typical  example  of  his  studies 
of  the  heads  of  old  men,  firm  and  hard  in  workmanship  and  full 
of  detail,  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  being  carefully  thought 
out.  His  work  was  now  attracting  the  attention  of  lovers  of 
art  in  the  great  city  of  Amsterdam;  and,  urged  by  their  calls, 
he  removed  about  1631  to  live  and  die  there.  At  one  bound 
he  leaped  into  the  position  of  the  first  portrait  painter  of  the 
city,  and  received  numerous  commissions.  During  the  early 
years  of  his  residence  there  are  at  least  forty  known  portraits 
from  his  hand,  firm  and  solid  in  manner  and  staid  in  expression. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  fantasy  in  which  he  indulged 
through  life  was  reserved  only  for  the  portraits  of  himself  and 
his  immediate  connexions.  The  excellent  painter  Thomas  de 
Keyser  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  power,  and  his  influence 
is  to  be  traced  in  some  of  Rembrandt's  smaller  portraits.  Pupils 
also  now  flocked  to  his  house  in  the  Bloemgracht,  among  them 
Gerard  Douw,  who  was  nearly  of  his  own  age.  The  first 
important  work  executed  by  Rembrandt  in  Amsterdam  is 
*'  Simeon  in  the  Temple,"  of  the  Hague  Museum,  a  fine  early 
example  of  his  treatment  of  light  and  shade  and  of  his  subtle 
colour.  The  concentrated  light  falls  on  the  principal  figure, 
while  the  background  is  full  of  mystery.  The  surface  is  smooth 
and  enamel-like,  and  all  the  details  are  carefully  wrought  out, 
while  the  action  of  light  on  the  mantle  of  Simeon  shows  how 
soon  he  had  felt  the  magical  effect  of  the  play  of  colour.  In  the 
life-sized  "  Lesson  in  Anatomy  "  of  1633  we  have  the  first  of 
the  great  portrait  subjects— Tulp  the  anatomist,  the  early 
friend  ol  Rembrandt,  discoursing  to  his  seven  associates,  who 
are  ranged  with  eager  heads  round  the  foreshortened  body. 
The  subject  had  been  treated  in  former  years  by  the  Mierevelts, 
A.  Pietersen  and  others,  for  the  Hall  of  the  Surgeons.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  Rembrandt  to  make  it  a  great  picture  by  the 
grouping  of  the  expressive  portraits  and  by  the  completeness 
of  the  conception.  The  colour  is  quiet  and  the  handling  of  the 
brush  timid  and  precise,  while  the  light  and  shade  are  somewhat 
harsh  and  abrupt.  But  it  is  a  marvellous  picture  for  a  yoimg 
man  of  twenty-five,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  as  marking  a 
new  departure  in  the  career  of  the  painter. 

About  700  pictures  arc  known  to  have  come  from  Rembrandt's 
own  hand.  It  is  impossible  to  notice  more  than  the  prominent 
works.  Besides  the  Pcllicome  family  portraits  of  1632  now  in  the 
Wallace  Collection,  we  have  the  califfraphist  Coppenol  of  the 
CasscI  Gallery,  interesting^  in  the  first  place  as  an  early  cxam|>le  of 
Rembrandt's  method  of  giving  permanent  interest  to  a  portrait  by 
converting  it  into  a  picture.  He  invests  it  with  a  sense  of  life  by 
a  momentary  expression  as  Coppenol  raises  his  head  towards  the 


spectator  while  he  b  mending  a  quill.  The  same  motive  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Shipbuilder,"  1633  (Buckii^ham  Palace),  who  looka 
up  from  his  work  with  a  sense  of  interruption  at  the  approach  oC 
his  wife.  Coppenol  wm»  painted  thrice  and  etched  twice  by  the 
artist,  the  last  of  whose  portrait  etchings  (1661 )  was  the  Coppenol 
of  Urge  sixc.  The  two  small  pictures  of  "  The  Philosopher  "  of  the 
Louvre  date  from  1633,  delicate  in  execution  and  full  of  mysterious 
effect. 

•  The  year  1634  is  especially  remarkable  as  that  of  Rembrandt's 
marriage  with  Saskia  van  Uylenborch,  a  beautiful,  fair-liaired 
Frisian  maiden  of  good  connexions.  Till  her  death  in  1642  she 
was  the  centre  of  his  life  and  art,  and  lives  for  us  in  many  a  canvas 
as  well  as  in  her  own  portraits.  On  her  the  painter  lavished  his 
magical  power,  painting  her  as  the  Queen  Artemisia  or  Bath- 
sheba,  and  as  the  wife  of  Samson — always  proud  of  her  long  fair 
locks,  and  covering  her  with  pearls  and  gold  as  precious  in  their 
play  of  colour  as  those  of  the  Indies.  A  joyous  pair  we  see  them 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  Saskia  sitting  on  his  knee  while  he 
laughs  gaily,  or  promenading  together  in  a  fine  picture  of  1636,  or 
putting  the  last  touches  of  ornament  to  her  toilette,  for  thus  Bode 
interprets  the  so-called  "  Burgomaster  Pancras  and  his  Wife." 
These  were  his  happy  days  when  he  painted  himself  in  his 
exuberant  fantasy,  and  adorned  himself,  at  least  in  his  portraits, 
in  scarfs  and  feathers  and  gold  chains.  Saskia  brought  him  a 
marriage  portion  of  forty  thousand  guilders,  a  large  .sum  for 
those  times,  and  she  brought  him  also  a  brge  circle  of  good 
friends  in  Amsterdam.  She  bore  him  four  children,  Rumbartus 
and  two  girls,  successively  named  Cornelia  after  his  beloved 
mother,  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  Titus,  named  after 
Titia  a  sister  of  Saskia.  We  have  several  noble  portraits  of 
Saskia,  a  good  type  of  the  beauty  of  Holland,  all  painted  with 
the  utmost  love  and  care,  at  Cassel  (1633),  at  Dresden  (1641), 
and  a  posthumous  one  (1643)  at  Berlin.  But  the  greatest  in 
workmanship  and  most  pathetic  in  expression  seems  to  tis, 
though  it  is  decried  by  Bode,  that  of  Antwerp  (1641),  in  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  declining  health  and  to  find  a  melan- 
choly presage  of  her  death. 

One  of  Rembrandt's  greatest  portraits  of  163A  is  the  superb  full- 
length  of  Martm  Daey,  which,  with  that  of  Madame  Daey.  painted 
according  to  Vosmaer  some  years  later,  formed  one  of  theoroamcnts 
of  the  Van  Loon  collection  at  Amsterdam.  Both  now  belong  to 
Baron  Gustaye  de  Rothschild.  From  the  firm  detailed  execution 
of  this  portrait  one  turns  with  wonder  to  the  broader  handling  of  the 
"  Old  woman  "  (Fran^oise  van  Wasserhoven),  aged  eighty-throe, 
in  the  National  Gallery,  of  the  same  year,  remarkable  for  the  effect 
of  reflected  light  and  still  more  for  the  sympathetic  rendering  of 
character 

The  life  of  Samson  supplied  many  subjects  in  these  early  days. 
The  so-called  "  Count  of  Cucldrea  threatening  his  Father-in-law  " 
of  the  Berlin  Gallery  has  been  restored  to  its  proper  signification 
by  M.  Kolloff,  who  finds  it  to  be  Samson.  It  is  forced  and  violent 
in  its  action.  The  greatest  of  this  series,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
minent pictures  of  Rembrandt's  work,  is  the  "  Marriage  of  Samson," 
of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  painted  in  1638.  Here  Rembrandt  gives 
the  rein  to  his  imagination  and  makes  the  scene  live  before  us. 
Except  the  bride  (Saskia),  who  sits  calm  and  grand  on  a  dais  in  the 
centre  of  the  feast,  with  the  full  li^ht  again  playing  on  her  flowing 
locks  and  wealth  of  jewels,  all  is  animated  and  full  of  bustle.  Sam- 
son, evidently  a  Rembrandt  of  fantasy,  leans  over  a  chair  pro- 
pounding hu  riddle  to  the  Philbtine  lords.  In  execution  it  is  a 
great  advance  on  former  subject  pictures;  it  is  bolder  in  manner, 
and  we  have  here  signs  of  his  approaching  love  of  warmer  tones  of 
red. and  yellow. 

The  story  of  Susannah  also  occupied  him  in  these  early  years, 
and  he  returned  to  the  subject  in  1041  and  1653.  "  The  Bather  '* 
of  the  National  Gallery  may  be  another  interpretation  of  the  same 
theme.  In  all  of  these  pictures  the  woman  is  coane  in  type  and 
lumpy  in  form,  though  tne  modelling  is  soft  and  round,  the  effect 
which  Rembrandt  always  strove  to  gain.  Beauty  of  form  was 
outside  his  art.  But  the  so-called  "  Danae  "  (1636}  at  St  Peters- 
burg is  a  sufficient  reply  to  those  who  deny  his  ability  ever  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  oi  the  nude  female  form.  It  glows  with  colour 
and  life,  and  the  blood  seems  to  pulsate  under  the  warm  skin.  In 
the  picturesque  story  of  Tobit  Rembrandt  found  much  to  interest 
him,  as  we  see  in  the  beautiful  small  picture  of  the  d'Arenberg 
Collection  at  Brussels.  Sight  is  being  restored  to  the  aged  Tobias, 
while  with  infinite  tenderness  his  wife  holds  the  old  tnan's  hand 
caressingly.  The  momentary  action  is  complete,  and  the  picture 
goes  straight  to  the  heart.  In  the  BeHin  Gallery  he  paints  the 
anxiety  01  the  parents  as  they  wait  the  return  of  their  son.  In 
1637  he  painted  the  fine  picture  now  in  the  Louvre  of  the  "  Flight 
of  the  Angel ";  and  the  same  subject  b  grandly  treated  by  hun. 
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Wc  bivc  now  urived  at  Ihc  year  164a.  the  thmhold  o( 
bis  second  manner,  which  extended  to  1654,  the  middle  age  of 
Rembrandt,  Curing  the  latter  pan  oE  the  previous  decade  we 
find  the  shadows  more  transparent  and  the  blending  of  light 
and  shade  more  perfect.  There  is  a  growing  power  [n  eveiy 
part  of  his  art.  Tlie  coldness  of  his  first  manner  had  diaa^^wared, 
and  (he  tones  were  gradually  changing  into  golden-brown.  He 
hid  passed  through  what  Bode  cjlls  his  "  Stunn.und-Drang  " 
periud  of  eiaggerated  expression,  as  In  the  Berlin  Samson,  and 
had  altaioed  to  a  truer,  calmer  form  of  dnmalic  uprtuioB,  of 
^ich  the  "  Manoah  "  of  Dresden  is  a  good  example  (1641) 
The  portrait*  painted  "  to  order  "  became  mate  tare  about  this 
tint,  and  Ihote  whicb  we  have  are  chiefly  friends  of  his  drcte, 
such  as  the  "  Mennonitc  Fmchet "  (C.  C.  Auiloo)  and  the 
"  Gilder,"  a  fine  tunple  of  his  golden  tone,  fonneriy  in  the 
Homy  collection  and  now  in  America.  His  own  splendid 
portrait  (1640}  in  the  National  Calleiy  illustrates  the  change  in 

ponitul  head,  firm  and  compressed  lips  and  determined  chin, 
*ilh  heavy  eyebrvws,  separated  by  a  deep  vertical  furrow,  and 
iting  glance — altogether  a  flf-reliant 


nun  thai  would  carry  o' 
pupuUtity  waxed  or  waned.  The  fantastic  rendering  of  himse 
hss  disappeared;  he  aeems  more  conscioui  of  his  dignity  an 
position.  He  has  now  many  friends  and  pupils,  and  numeroi 
omimissions.  even  from. the  stadlholder;  he  has  bought  a  lai{ 
bouse  in  the  Breedstnat,  in  which  during  the  next  sixteen  yeai 
of  his  life  he  gathers  his  large  collection  of  paintings,  engraving 
arnuur  and  costume  which  figure  afterwards  in  his  inventory 
Kis  taste  was  wide  and  his  purchases  large,  for  he  was  ;air 
wncr  with  juctu re-dealers  of  paintings  by  Ciorgione.and  Palm 
Vetchio,  while  for  a  high-priced  Marcantonio  Raimondi  prir 
he  gave  In  eichangt  a  fine  impression  of  his  "  Chiitt  Healin 
the  Sick."  which  hu  since  been  known  as  the  "  Hundred  Cuildt 
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ptseni  for  hi*  trouble  in  carrying  throuf^  the  business.  There 
a  here  no  sign  of  the  grasping  greed  with  which  he  has  been 
chirged.  while  his  unselfish  tvnduct  is  seen  In  the  settlement  of 

The  year  [641  it  remarkable  for  the  inral  picture  fonneriy  known 
as  the  "  Nicht  Watch."  twt  now  more  correctly  u  the  "  Sortie 
I4lht  Banning  Cock  Company."  anolher  of  the  bndnuiki  of  Rem- 

nlTi^ucfd  i»uing  pell-mell  from  their  club  house.  Such  gildi 
(J  arquebUHen  had  been  uinled  admirably  before  by  Ravc^reyn 
ma  notably  by  Frani  HaTs,  but  Renibfandl  determined  to  throw 

■em.  The  dominant  cc^r  it  the  citron  yellow  uniform  of  the 
hmenani,  weaiim  a  blue  Bih,  while  a  Tiltan-Uke  red  dress  of  a 
Baittteer.  the  blaclE  velvet  diess  of  the  captain,  and  the  varied 
trrtn  of  the  girl  and  drummer,  all  produce  a  ridi  and  hBrmanions 
r>ta.  The  background  hat  become  dark  and  heavy  by  accidrnl 
«  •nicct.  and  the  scutcheon  on  which  the  names  are  painted  is 
nmly  10  be  irrn-  It  is  to  be  observed  thai,  as  proved  by  the 
ffvy  vf  Gerrit  Lundens  in  the  National  Gallery,  it  repment*  not  a 

tm,  rot  S^iS  diS'to^ftasTiMvinrRHnbrandt'^r  lole'tnrtlee 
fw  hn  ion  Tiiin.  but  with  lull  use  of  the  money  till  he  should 
■"ni  inin  or  till  the  marriaee  of  Tiius.  The  words  of  the  nil 
nc«»  her  kive  for  her  husband  and  her  conlidenn  in  him.  With 
hn  dath  lii>  lilr  wi>  rluiYrpd.  Bode  hat  remarked  that  there 
>[  the  Hcdy  Family-a  fayeoriie 


T  the  Infant  itvereotly  and 


Mir  urban*  and  kical  dr 
I'hli  icIiClout  picture!  i 

'  to!1IU  eH^'le^ihir 
■ken  in  Aduheiy  "  of  tl 

w  manner  of  the  "Sim» 


le  llaltoJiarCallHT,  I 


..of  the 
of  1648. 


the  painter  who  here,  at  in  other  pictures  and  etchings,  hai 

iriti  inth  amajettic  dignity  which  recalls  Lionardo  and '. 

dmilar  lofty  ideal  it  to  be  found  in  hit  variout  renderings  of  the 
Pikrimt  at  Emmaui,"  notably  in    '     '  .   ..  . 

■4iich,  as  Mil  Jameson  aays,  "  b< 

inciplet  which  werr  always  the  do  .^   .. 

me  year  we  have  the  "  Good  Samaritan  "of  theLoi 
\i-l,  i.  ,M  with  intaite  oathot.    T     '    '  ' 
.he  boy 
„  ..„  jooer  winnow,  are  au  nin 


icuri«r.gj 
■e  find  a  broa 


ill  yellow  and  brown  with  a  marked  pre- 

e™|^'^"westphalia'(°6!Js|.      '"* 

lie.  as  in  hit  dead  bird*  or  the  "  Saughicred  Ox '' 
ttith  in  repetitions  at  Glasgow  and  Budapest),  or 

;hing  and  in  painting,  the  stamp 


their  works  it  so  cieat  that, 

of  authorship.     Hercule*  Seg^hert  also  wai  much  appreciated  by 

on  a  plate  by  Snhcrs  and  had  added  figures  to  an  etched  "  Flight 
into  Egypt,  The  earliest  pure  landacape  known  to  ut  from  Kem- 
11  hand  is  thatal theKyksMuieum  (i6j7-]g).  f  ' 


in  (U.S., 


d  1639  and  belon^ng  to  Mr  C.  Rath  in  Budapest, 
ii  the  ;'  Winter  Scene  "  of  Castel  (1646).  silvery  and 

rfltct.ai  in  the  "  Rcpote  ofthe  Holy  Family"  ol 
■   ■  ■"" iliiht_eifr-    -■ — 

Landscape    .. .  . 

.-.  behind  the  heavy  cknid*. _. 

this  apirit-  A  similar  poetical  vein  rur 
~  the  KiH  "  of  Cassel.  in  which  the  beami 
...  the  castle  while  the  valley  is  sunk  in  t 
night.  Mote  powerful  aiill  is  the  weird  cl 
"Windmill."  with  its  glow  of  light  am 

f  ronr'lhe"niiIIISl-"Df ' 

is  sale,  it  would  appear  that  these  grand  work* 

.--    _rr Jted    by    his   contemporarin.    The  last    of   the 

:ape  icncs  datet  from  l6jj  or  l6;6,  the  ck»e  of  the  middle 
r  manhood  of  Rembrandt,  a  pe^'od  of  splendid  power.  In  the 
-ph  Accused  by  Potiphar's  Wile  "  of  IO34  we  have  great 
..■_  ..'__._  _j^   perfect   masteiy   "'   "" --.■■-   .*.- 
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e  poet -paint 


indthe 
|W«lig 

Cattk 


:hemeo« 


cngth.    To. 


and  glow 


it  evil  days  were  at  hand.    The  lonf-cOBlinueJ  wan  sivd 

I  rouble*  bad  worn  out  the  country,  and  money  was  scarce. 

Rembrandt's  and  doubtless  Saskla's  mean*  were  tied  up  in  hii 

hi*  large  collection  ol  valuable  pictules,  and  we  Bnd 

IS  Bode  suggest*, 


Jaghers  or  Stolfeli 
of  Comclia. 


ihingj  going. 
of  his  extraordinary  activity  ai  inic  time. 

in  this  year  of  i6j4.  we  find  Rembrandt 
ilofhavinga  child  by  his  servant  Hendrickje 
IS  appears  by  the  books  of  the  Reformed 
n-  He  recognized  the  child  and  gave  it  the 
:er  his  much-loved  mother,  but  there  is  no 


1  mairiage,  a*  the  provisions  of  Satkia'*  will  would  In  thai 
case  have  came  into  force,  and  her  foitune  would  have  pa*sed 
;e  to  her  ton  Titus.    Hendrickie  teems  to  have  continued 
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to  live  with  him,  for  wfe  find  her  claiming  a  chest  as  her  property 
at  his  sale  in  1658.  Doubtless  she  is  the  peasant  girl  of  Rasdorf 
to  whom  Houbraken  says  Rembrandt  was  married.  Sad  as  the 
story  is,  Hendrickje  has  an  interest  for  us.  Bode  asserts  that  in 
his  art  there  was  always  a  woman  in  close  relationship  to  Rem- 
brandt and  appearing  in  his  work — ^his  mother,  his  sister  and 
then  Saskia. 

He  also  suggests  that  the  beautiful  portrait  of  the  "  Lady  " 
in  the  Salon  Carr6  of  the  Louvre  and  the  "  Venus  and  Cupid  "  of 
the  same  gallery  may  represent  Hendrickje  and  her  child.  Both 
pictures  belong  to  this  date,  and  by  their  treatment  are  removed 
from  the  category  of  Rembrandt's  usual  portraits.  But  if  this 
is  conjecture,  we  get  nearer  to  fact  when  we  look  at  the  picture 
exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in  1883  to  which  tradition  has 
attached  the.  name  of  "  Rembrandt's  Mistress,"  now  in  the 
Edinburgh  National  Gallery.  At  a  glance  one  can  see  that  it  is 
not  the  mere  bead  of  a  model,  as  she  lies  in  bed  raising  herself 
to  put  aside  a  curtain  as  if  she  heard  a  well-known  foolstep.  It 
is  clearly  a  woman  in  whom  Rembrandt  had  a  personal  interest. 
The  date  b  clearly  165 —  the  fourth  figure  being  illegible,  but 
the  brilliant  carnations  and  masterly  touch  connect  it  with 
the  "  Potiphar's  Wife  "  of  1654  and  the  Jaghers  period.  In  1656 
Rembrandt's  financial  affairs  became  more  involved,  and  the 
Orphans'  Chamber  transferred  the  house  and  ground  to  Titus, 
though  Rembrandt  was  still  allowed  to  take  charge  of  Saskia's 
estate.  Nothing,  however,  could  avert  the  ruin  of  the  painter, 
who  was  declared  bankrupt  in  July  1656,  an  inventory  of  all  his 
property  being  ordered  by  the  Insolvency  Chamber.  The  fir^ 
sale  took  place  in  1657  in  the  Keizerskroon  hotel;  and  the  second 
in  1658,  when  the  larger  part  of  the  etchings  and  drawings  were 
disposed  of — "  collected  by  Rembrandt  himself  with  much  love 
and  care,"  says  the  catalogue.  The  sum  realized,  under  5000 
guilders,  was  but  a  fraction  of  their  value.  The  time  was 
unfavourable  over  the  whole  of  Europe  for  such  sales,  the 
renowned  collection  of  Charles  I.  of  England  having  brought  but 
a  comparatively  small  sum  in  1653.  Driven  thus  from  his  house, 
stripped  of  everything  he  possessed,  even  to  his  table  linen, 
Rembrandt  took  a  modest  lodging  in  the  same  Keizerskroon 
hostelry  (the  amounts  of  his  bills  are  on  record),  apparently 
without  friends  and  thrown  entirely  on  himself. 

But  this  dark  year  of  1656  stands  out  prominently  as  one  in  which 
some  o(  his  greatest  works  were  produced,  as,  for  e^^ample,  "  John 
the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  Wilderness."  of  the  Berlin  Uallery,  and 
"Jacob  blessing  the  Sons  of  Joseph,"  of  the  Cassel  Gallery.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  respect  the  man  who,  amid  the  utter  ruin  of  his 
affairs,  could  calmly  conceive  and  carry  out  such  noble  work.  Yet 
even  in  his  art  one  can  see  that  the  tone  of  his  mind  was  sombre. 
Instead  of  the  brilliancy  of  i65<i  we  have  for  two  or  three  years  a 

f>rcference  fpr  dull  yellows,  rras  and  greys,  with  a  certain  uni- 
ormity  of  tone.  The  handling  is  broad  and  rapid,  as  if  to  give 
utterance  to  the  ideas  which  crowded  on  his  mind.  There  is  less 
caressing  of  colour  for  its  own  sake,  even  less  straining  after 
vigorous  effect  of  light  and  shade.  Still  the  two  pictures  just  named 
are  among  the  greatest  works  of  the  master.  To  the  same  year 
belongs  the  "  Lesson  in  Anatomy  of  Johann  Deyman."  The  sub- 
jcct  is  similar  to  the  great  Tulp  of  1632,  but  his  manner  and  power 
of  colour  had  advanced  so  much  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his 
visit  to  Holland  in  1781,  was  reminded  by  it  of  Michclancclo  and 
Titian.^  Vesmaer  ascribes  to  the  same  year,  though  Bode  places 
it  later,  the  famous  "  Portrait  of  Jan  Six,"  the  future  burgo- 
master, consummate  in  its  ease  and  character,  as  Six  descends  the 
steps  of  his  house  drawing  on  his  glove.  The  connexion  between 
Rembrandt  and  the  great  family  of  Six  was  long  and  close,  in 
1641,  the  mother  of  Six,  Anna  VVymer,  had  been  painted  with  con- 
summate skill  by  Rembrandt,  who  also  executed  in  16^7  the  beauti- 
ful etchine  of  Six  standing  by  a  window  reading  his  tragedy  of 
Medea,  alterwards  illustrated  by  his  friend.  Now  he  paints  his 
portrait  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  in  the  same  year  of  gloom 
paints  for  htm  the  nusterly  "  John  the  Baptist."  Six,  if  he  could 
not  avert  the  disaster  of  Rembrandt's  life,  at  least  stood  by  him  in 
the  darkest  hour,  when  certainly  the  creative  energy  of  Rembrandt 

*  This  picture  has  had  a  strange  history.  It  had  suffered  by  fire 
and  was  sold  to  a  Mr  Chaplin  of  London  in  1841,  was  exhibited  in 
Leeds  in  1868,  and  again  disa|)peared,  ultimately  to  be  found  in  the 
storeroom  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  as  a  doubtful  Rem- 
brandt. The  patriotism  of  some  Dutch  lovers  of  art  restored  it  to 
its  native  country;  and  it  now  hangs,  a  magnificent  fragment,  in 
the  museum  of  Amsterdam. 


was  in  full  play.  The  same  period  gives  us  the  *'  Master  of  the 
Vineyard,"  and  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi "  of  Buckingham 
Palace. 

After  the  sale  of  the  house  in  the  Breedstraat,  Rembrandt  retired 
to  the  Roseneracht,  an  obscure  quarter  at  the  west  end  of  the  city. 
We  are  now  drawing  to  the  splendid  close  of  his  career  in  his  third 
manner,  in  which  his  touch  became  broader,  his  tmpasto  more  solid 
and  his  knowledge  more  complete.  We  may  mention  the  "  Old 
Man  with  the  Grey  Beard  "  of  the  National  Gallery  (1657)  and  the 
"  Bruyningh,  the  Secretary  of  the  Insolvents'  Chamber,  of  Cassel 
(1658),  both  leading  up  to  the  great  portraits  of  the  "  Syndics  of 
the  Cloth  Hall  "  of  1661.  Nearly  thirty  years  separate  us  from  the 
"  Lesson  in  Anatomy,"  years  of  long-continued  observation  and 
labour.  The  knowlrage  thus  gatherra,  the  problems  solved,  the 
mastery  attained,  are  shown  here  in  abundance.  Rembrandt 
returns  to  the  simplest  gamut  of  colour,  but  shows  his  skill  in  the 
use  of  it,  leaving  on  the  spectator  an  impression  of  absolute  enioy- 
ment  of  the  result,  unconscious  of  the  means.  The  plain  burghers 
dealing  with  the  simple  concerns  of  their  gild  arrest  our  attention 
as  if  they  were  the  makers  of  history.  They  live  for  ever;  and  we 
close  our  eyes  to  the  strange  perspective  of  the  table. 

In  his  old  age  Rembrandt  continued  to  paint  his  own  portrait 
as  assiduously  as  in  his  youthful  and  happy  days.  About 
twenty  of  these  portraits  are  known;  a  typical  one  is  to  be  found 
in  the  National  Gallery.  All  show  the  same  self-reliant  expres- 
sion, though  broken  down  indeed  by  age  and  the  cares  of  a  bard 
life. 

About  the  year  2663  Rembrandt  painted  the  (so-called) 
"  Jewish  Bride  "  of  the  Ryks  Museum  in  Amsterdam,  and  the 
"  Family  Group  "  of  Brunswick,  the  last  and  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  works  of  his  life,  bold  and  rapid  in  execution  and 
marvellous  in  the  subtle  mixture  and  play  of  colours  in  which 
he  seems  to  revel.  The  woman  and  children  are  painted  with 
such  love  that  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  they  represent  a 
fancy  family  group  of  the  painter  in  his  old  age.  'This  idea 
received  some  confirmation  from  the  supposed  discovery  that 
he  left  a  widow  Catherine  Van  Wyck  and  two  children,  but  this 
theory  falls  to  the  ground,  for  de  Roever  has  shown  (Oud 
Holland,  1883)  that  Catherine  was  the  widow  of  a  marine  painter 
Theunisz  Blanckerhoff,  who  died  about  the  same  lime  as  Rem- 
brandt. The  mistake  arose  from  a  miscopying  of  the  register. 
The  subject  of  these  pictures  is  thus  more  mysterious  than  ever. 

In  1668  Titus,  the  only  son  of  Rembrandt,  died,  leaving  one 
child,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  1669  the  great  painter  himself 
passed  away,  leaving  two  children,  and  was  buried  in  the  Wester 
Kerk.  He  had  outlived  his  popularity,  for  his  manner  of  paint- 
ing, as  we  know  from  contemporaries,  was  no  longer  in  favour 
with  a  people  who  preferred  the  smooth  trivialities  of  Van  der 
Werff  and  the  younger  Mieris,  the  leaders  of  an  expiring  schooL 

We  must  give  but  a  short  notice  of  Rembrandt's  achievements  ia 
etchmg.'  Here  he  stands  out  by  universal  confeuinn  as  first,  excel- 
ling by  his  unrivalled  technical  skill,  his  mastery  of  expression  and 
the  lofty  conceptions  of  many  of  his  great  pieces,  as  in  the  "  Death 
of  the  Virgin,''^  the  "  Christ  Preaching,"  the  "  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick  "  (the  "  Hundred  Guilder  Print "),  the  "  Presentation  to  the 
People,"  the  "  Crucifixion  "  and  others.  So  great  is  his  skill  simply 
as  an  etcher  that  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  nobleness  of  the  etcher  s 
ideas  and  the  depth  of  his  nature,  and  this  tendency  has  been  doubt- 
less confirmed  by  the  enormous  difference  in  money  value  between 
"  states  "  of  the  same  plate,  rarity  giving  in  many  cases  a  factitious 
worth  in  the  eyes  of  collectors.  A  single  impression  of  one  of  his 
etchings — "  Rembrandt  with  a  Sabre " — realized  £2000  at  the 
Holford  sale  in  1803,  when  **  Ephraim  Bonus,  with  black  ring  '*■ 
fetched  /i95p.  and  the  "  Hundred  Guilder  Print,"  £1750^  The 
points  orditterence  between  these  states  arise  from  the  additions 
and  changes  made  by  Rembrandt  on  the  plate;  and  the  prints 
taken  off  by  him  have  been  subjected  to  the  closest  inspection  by 
Bartsch,  Gersaint,  Wilson,  Daulby,  De  Claussin,  C.  Blanc,  Willshire, 
Seymour  Hadcn,  Middleton  and  others,  who  have  described  them 
at  great  length,  and  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred.  The  classifica- 
tion of  Rembrandt's  etchings  adopted  till  lately  was  according  to 
the  subject,  as  Biblical,  portrait,  landscape,  and  so  on;  until 
Vosmacr  attempted  the  more  scientific  and  interesting  line  of 
chronology.  This  method  has  been  developed  by  Sir  F.  Seymour 
Haden  and  Middleton.  But  even  in  1873  C.  Blanc,  in  his  fine  work 
L'CEuvre  complet  de  Rembrandt,  still  adheres  to  the  older  and  less 
intelligent  arrangement,  resting  his  preference  on  the  frequent 
absence  of  dates  on  the  etchings  and  more  strangely  still  on  the 
equality  of  the  work.  Sir  Seymour  Hadcn 's  reply  is  "  that  the  more 
important  etchings  which  may  be  taken  as  types  are  dated,  and 
that,  the  style  of  the  etchings  at  different  periods  of  Rembrandt's 
1  career  being  fully  .as  marked  as  that  of  nis  paintings,  no  moce 
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difficulty  attends  the  ctaanfication  of  one  than  of  the  other."  In- 
deed V'osmacr  pointa  out  in  his  Life  of  Rembrandt  that  there  is  a 
narked  paiallcusni  between  Rembrandt's  painted  and  etched  work, 
hb  earlv  work  tn  both  cases  being  timid  and  tentative,  while  he 
fndually  gains  strength  and  chaiacter  both  with  the  bnuh  and  the 
graver's  tools. 

In  his  L'CEaare  compUt  ie  Rembrandt  (Paris,  i835),  Eugtee  Dutuit 
itjects  the  dassfication  of  C.  Blanc  as  dubious  and  unwarranted. 
disnjsses  the  chronokwical  anangcment  proposed  by  Vosraaer  and 
adopted  by  Seymour  Haden  and  Middleton  as  open  to  discussion' 
and  lacking  in  p<)ssibility  of  proof,  and  reverts  to  the  order  estab- 
fished  by  Gersatnt.  ranging  his  materials  under  twelve  heads: 
Portraits  (real  and  supposed),  Okl  Testament  and  New  Testament 
Eobjccts,  histories,  landscapes,  &c.  Sir  Seymour  Haden  originated 
the  theory  that  many  of  the  etchings  ascribed  to  Rembrandt  up  to 
1640  were  the  work  of  his  pupils,  and  seems  to  make  out  his  case, 
though  it  nnay  be  carried  too  far.  He  argues  (in  his  monograph  on 
the  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt,  1877)  that  Rembrandt's  real  work  in 
etching  began  after  Saskia's  death,  when  he  assumes  that  Rembrandt 
betook  htnuelf  to  Elsbroek,  the  country  house  of  his  "  powerful 
friend  "  Jan  Six.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  future 
burgomaster  was  then  but  a  student  of  twenty-four,  a  member  of  a 
great  family  it  is  true,  but  ttnroarricd  and  talcing  as  yet  no  share  in 
public  life.  That  Rembrandt  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Elsbroek, 
and  that  the  "  Three  Trees  "  and  other  etching  may  have  been  pro- 
duced there,  may  be  admitted  without  requinngus  to  believe  that 
be  had  left  Amsterdam  as  his  place  of  abode.  The  great  period  of 
his  etching  lies  between  1639  &nd  1661,  after  which  tne  old  painter 
seems  to  have  renounced  the  needle.  In  these  twenty  years  were 
prodoced  his  greatest  works  in  portraiture,  landscape  and  Bible 
story.   They  bear  the  impress  of  the  genius  of  the  man. 

In  addition  to  the  authors  namra,  the  reader  b  referred  to 
W.  BQrger.  (the  nom  de  plume  of  T.  Thor6).  Musies  de  la  HoUqnde 
(1858-60).  £.  Fromentin.  MaUres  d'autrefois;  H.  Havard.  L'EcoU 
Hdiandaise;  Scheltcma,  Ren^randt,  discours  sur  sa  vie  (1866) ;  Ath. 
Cocoocrel  61s,  Rembrandt,  son  indindualisme  dans  Vart  (Paris,  1869) ; 
Dr  Langbehn.  Rembrandt  als  Erzieher  (Leipzig,  1890);  Emile 
Mkfad,  Xembrandi,  sa  vie,  son  auore,  et  son  ten^s  (Pans,  189^); 
P.  G.  HaoHston,  Rembrandt's  Elchines  (London.  1894);  Makolm 
Beil,  Rembrttsidt  van  Rijn  and  kis  Work  (London,  1899);  Adolf 
Roseabeig.  Rembrandt,  des  Meisters  Gemdlde  (Stuttgart  and  L^pzis;, 
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reproducing  A02  etchinn.  The  chronological,  geographical  and 
dasafyine  inacxes  in  both  books  are  of  particular  utility. 

a.F.W.;  P.O.  K.) 

BBHBDIOS.  or  San  Juan  db  Los  Rexzdios,  town  of  Santa 
Gara  proviiKe,  Cuba,  in  the  municipality  of  San  Juan  de  Los 
Rmrcdiof*,  Pop.  of  the  town  (z907)»  6988;  of  the  munici- 
pality, a  1, 573.  The  town  is  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Cuban 
Central  railway,  extending  from  Caibaii^n  to  Camajuani,  where 
it  coonects  with  the  main  line.  The  site  is  low  and  flat,  and 
unhealthily  wet  in  the  rainy  season.  The  port  of  Remedios 
if  Caibarifn  (pop.  in  1907, 8333),  on  the  N.  coast,  about  5  m.  £. 
Both  arc  in  the  sugar  country,  and  sugar  is  the  base  of  their 
ecatuaaic  interests.  The  first  settlement  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  was  made  in  15x5-16,  and  in  1545  Remedios  was 
created  a  vSlc  with  an  ayuntamiento  (council). 

REHEMBRAMCER*  the  name  originally  of  certain  subordinate 
officeis  of  the  English  Eixhequer.  The  office  itself  is  of  great 
aadqfuity,  the  holder  having  been  termed  remembrancer, 
memorator,  rememorator,  repstrar,  keeper  of  the  register, 
despatcfaer  of  business  (Maddoz,  History  of  the  ExcMequir). 
There  were  at  one  time  three  clerics  of  the  remembrance,  styled 
king's  Tcmcmbrancer,  lord  treasurer's  remembrancer  and  re- 
mcxnbnuiccr  of  first-fruits.  The  latter  two  offices  have  become 
extinct,  that  ci  remembrancer  of  first-fruits  by  the  diversion 
of  the  fund  ((^oeen  Anne's  Bounty  Act  1838),  and  that  of  lord 
treasurer's  remembrancer  on  being  merged  in  the  office  of  king's 
Kxoembrancer  (1833).  By  the  Queen's  Remembrancer  Act 
1S59  the  office  ci»sed  to  exist  separately,  and  the  queen's 
temembraacer  was  required  to  be  a  master  of  the  court  of 
exchequer.  The  Judicature  Act  1873,  s.  77,  attached  the  office 
to  the  Supfcme  Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
(Officexs)  Act  1879  transferred  it  to  the  central  office  of  the 
Stqireme  Court.  By  s.  8  the  king's  remembrancer  Is  a  master 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  office  is  usually  filled  by  the 
senior  master.  The  king's  remembrancer  department  of  the 
central  office  is  now  amalgamated  with  the  judgments  and 
married  women's  acknowledgments  department.     The  king's 
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remembrancer  still  assists  at  certain  ceremonial  functions- 
relics  of  the  former  importance  of  the  office — such  as  the  nominar 
tion  of  sheriffs,  the  swearing-in  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London, 
the  trial  of  the  pyx  and  the  acknowledgments  of  homage  for 
crown  lands.  Other  duties  are  set  out  in  the  Second  Report  of 
tke  Legal  Departments  Commissiont  X874. 

"  Remembrancer  "  is  also  the  title  of  an  official  of  the  cor> 
poration  of  the  dty  of  London,  whose  principal  duty  is  to 
represent  that  body  before  parliamentary  committees  and  at 
council  and  treasury  boards. 

REMIGinS,  8T  (e.  437-533)>  bishop  of  Reims  and  the  friend 

of  Clovis,  whom  he  converted  to  Christianity.    According  to 

Gregory  of  Tours,  3000  Franks  were  baptized  with  Qovis  by 

Remigius  on  Christmas  Day,  496,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ala- 

manni.    With  the  growing  power  of  the  papacy  a  good  many 

fictions  grew  up  around  hb  name,  e.g.  that  he  anointed  (Hovis 

with  oil  from  the  sacred  ampulla,  and  that  Pope  Hormisdas  had 

recognized  him  as  primate  of  France.    The  Commentary  on  tke 

Pauline  Epistles  (ed.  Villalpandus,  1699)  is  not  his  work,  but  that 

of  Remigius  of  Auxerre. 

For  authorities  see  H.  Jadart,  BMiographie  des  ouvrages  cone, 
la  vie  et  le  adte  de  S.  Remt  .  .  .  (Reims,  1891),  which  contains  126 
references. 

REMINGTON,  FREDERICK  (1861-1909),  American  artist, 
was  bom  at  Canton,  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  October  x86x. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Yale  Art  School,  and  of  the  Art  Students' 
League,  New  York,  and  became  known  as  an  illustrator, 
painter  and  sculptor.  Having  spent  much  time  in  the  West, 
whither  he  went  for  his  health,  and  having  been  with  the 
United  States  troops  in  actual  warfare,  he  made  a  specialty  of 
rendering  the  North  American  Indian  and  the  United  States 
soldier  as  seen  on  the  western  plains.  In  the  Spaxush-American 
War  he  was  with  the  army  under  General  Shafter  as  war  corre- 
spondent. He  died  on  the  a6th  of  December  X909,  near  Ridge- 
field,  Connecticut.  His  statuettes  of  soldiers,  Indians,  cowboys 
and  trappers  are  full  of  character,  while  his  paintings  have  been 
largely  rq;>roduced.  He  wrote  several  volumes  of  stories, 
including  Pony  Tracks  (XJS95),  Crooked  Trails  (X898),  Sundown 
Lefiare  (1899),  and  Jokn  Ermine  of  tke  Ydlowstone  (X902). 

REMINISCJENCB  (from  Lat.  reminisci,  to  remember),  the 
recognized  translation  of  the  Greek  iMinantovSt  which  is  used 
technically  by  Plato  in  his  doctrine  that  the  soul  recovers 
knowledge  of  which  it  had  direct  intuition  in  a  former  incorporeal 
existence.  The  doctrine  may  be  regarded  as  the  poetical 
precursor  of  modem  a  priori  theories  of  knowledge  and  of 
" race-memoxy "  and  the  like.  In  common  language  "remi- 
niscence" is  synonymous  with  "  recoIlectioxL" 

REMIREMONT,  a  town  of  eastem  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  17  m.  S.S.E.  of 
£pinal  by  rail,  on  the  Moselle,  a  mOe  below  its  confluence  with 
the  Moselotte.  Pop.  town,  8783;  commune,  10,548.  Remire- 
mont  is  surround^  by  forest-dad  mountains,  and  commanded 
by  Fort  Parmont,  one  of  the  Moselle  line  of  defensive  works. 
The  abbey  church,  consecrated  in  xo5x,has  a  crypt  of  the  xxth 
century  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  abbesses,  but  as  a 
whole  belongs  to  the  late  X3th  century.  The  abbatial  residence 
(which  now  contains  the  murie,  the  court-house  and  the  public 
library)  has  been  twice  rebuilt  in  modem  times  (in  X750  and 
again  after  a  fire  in  X87X),  but  the  origiiud  plan  and  style  have 
been  preserved  in  the  imposing  front,  the  vestibule  and  the 
grand  staircase.  Some  of  the  houses  of  the  canonesses  datixig 
from  the  X7th  and  x8th  centuries  also  remaiiL  Remiremont 
is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
a  communal  college,  a  board  of  trade-arbitration  and  a  chamber 
of  arts  and  manufactures.  Its  industries  include  cotton-spiiming 
and  weaving,  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  embroidery,  iron 
and  copper  founding  and  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
and  brushes. 

Remiremont  {Romarin  Mons)  derives  its  name  from  St 
Romaric,  one  of  the  companions  of  St  Columban  of  Luxeuil, 
who  in  the  7th  century  founded  a  monastery  and  a  convent 
on  the  hills  above  the  present  towiL    In  910  the  nuns,  menaced 
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by  the  invasion  of  the  Hungarians,  took  refuge  at  Remiremont, 
which  had  grown  up  round  a  villa  of  the  Prankish  kings,  and  in 
the  nth  century  they  permanently  settled  there.  Enriched 
by  dukes  of  Lorraine,  kings  of  France  and  emperqrs  of  Gemiany, 
the  ladies  of  Remiremont  attained  great  power.  The  abbess  was 
a  princess  of  the  empire,  and  received  consecration  at  the  hands 
of  the  pope.  The  fifty  canonesses  were  selected  from  those 
who  could  give  proof  of  noble  descent.  On  Whit-Monday  the 
neighbouring  parishes  paid  homage  to  the  chapter  in  a  ceremony 
called  the  "  Kyrioles  ";  and  on  their  accession  the  dukes  of 
Lorraine,  the  immediate  suzerains  of  the  abbey,  had  to  come  to 
Remiremont  to  swear  to  continue  their  protection.  The  "  War 
of  the  Scutcheons  "  (Panonceauz)  in  1566  between  the  duke  and 
the  abbess  ended  in  favour  of  the  duke;  and  the  abbess  never 
recovered  her  former  position.  In  the  xyth  century  the  ladies 
of  Remiremont  fell  away  so  much  from  the  original  moiu»tic 
rule  as  to  take  th^  title  of  countesses,  renounce  their  vows  and 
marry.  The  town  was  attacked  by  the  French  in  1638  and 
ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  1682.  With  the  rest  of  Lorraine 
it  was  joined  to  France  in  1766.  The  monastery  on  the  hiU 
and  the  nunnery  in  the  town  were  both  sui^ressed  in  the 
Revolution. 

REMONSTRANTS,  the  name  given  to  those  Dutch  Protestants 
who,  after  the  death  of  Arminius  (q.v.),  maintained  the  views 
associated  with  his  name,  and  in  x6io  presented  to  the  states  of 
Holland  and  Priesland  a  "remonstrance"  in  five  articles 
formulating  their  points  of  departure  from  stricter  Calvinism. 
These  were:  (i)  that  the  divine  decree  of  predestination  is 
conditional,  not  absolute;  (a)  that  the  Atonement  is  in  intention 
universal;  (3)  that  man  cannot  of  himself  ezerdse  a  saving 
faith;  (4)  that  though  the  grace  of  God  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  himian  effort  it  does  not  act  irresistibly  in  man;  (5)  that 
believers  axe  able  to  resist  sin  but  axe  not  b^nd  the  possibility 
of  falling  from  grace.  Their  adversaries  (the  Gomarists)  met 
them  with  a  "  counter-remonstrance,"  and  so  were  known  as  the 
Counter-Remonstrants.  Althou^  the  states-general  issued  an 
edict  tolerating  both  parties  and  forbidding  further  dispute,  the 
conflict  continued,  and  the  Remonstrants  were  assailed  both 
by  personal  enemies  and  by  the  political  weapons  of  Maurice 
of  Orange,  who  executed  and  imprisoned  their  leaders  for  holding 
republican  views.  In  X61S-X9  the  ^nod  of  Dort  (see  Dost, 
Synod  of),  the  thirteen  Arminian  pastors  headed  by  Simon 
Episcopius  (q.v.)  being  shut  out,  established  the  victory  of  the 
Calvinist  school,  drew  up  ninety-three  canonical  rules,  and 
confirmed  the  authority  of  the  Belgic  Confession  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  judgment  of  the  synod  was  enforced 
by  the  deposition  and  in  some  cases  the  banishment  of  Remon- 
strant ministers;  but  the  government  soon  became  convinced 
that  their  party  was  not  dangerous  to  the  state,  and  in  X630  they 
were  formally  allowed  liberty  to  reside  in  all  parts  of  Holland 
and  build  churches  and  schools.  In  1621  they  had  already 
recdved  liberty  to  make  a  settlement  in  Schleswig,  where  they 
built  the  town  of  Friedrichstadt.  This  colony  still  exists.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Remonstrants  was  embodied  in  1621  in  a  confcssio 
written  by  Episcopius,  their  great  theologian,  while  J.  Uyten- 
bogaert  gave  them  a  catechism  and  regulated  their  churchly 
order.  The  Remonstrants  adopted  a  simple  ^rnodical  constitu- 
tion; but  their  importance  was  henceforth  more  theological 
than  ecdesiasticaL  Their  seminary  in  Amsterdam  has  boasted 
of  many  distingiiished  names — Curcellaeus,  Limborch,  Wetstein, 
Le  Clcrc;  and  their  liberal  school  of  theology,  which  naturally 
grew  more  liberal  and  even  rationalistic,  reacted  powerfiilly 
on  the  state  church  and  on  other  Christian  denominations. 
The  Remonstrants  first  received  official  recognition  in  1795.  As 
a  church  they  now  number  27  communities  with  about  12,500 
members,  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  respected  for  their 
traditions  of  scholarship  and  libenl  thought.  Thdr  chief 
congregation  is  in  Rotterdam. 

REMPHAN,  the  Authorized  Version's  rendering  of  the  Greek 
word  variously  appearing  in  Acts  vii.  48  as  To/u^d,  Tc/i^, 
*PcM0d^,  'Piu^&F,  Tc^y.  It  is  part  of  a  quotation  from 
Amoe  V.  26,  where  the  Septuagint  Tat^  or  *Pc^  stands 


for  the  H^rew  F*  Chuin  or  Kcwan.  The  Greek  forms  are 
probably  simple  mistakes  for  the  Hebrew,  k  (^)  having  been 
replaced'  by  r  0)  and  ph  (0)  substituted  for  v  0).  Rewan 
is  probably  the  old  Babylonian  Ka(y)ttwanUt  the  planet  Saturn, 
another  (the  Akkadian)  name  for  which  is  Sakkui,  which  ai^>cars 
as  Skcuth  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  verse. 

REMSCHBID,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
l^rovince,  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau,  xxoo  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  6  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Barmen  and  20  m.  N.E.  of  Cologne. 
Pop.  (1905)  64>340*  Remscl^eid  is  a  centre  of  the  hardware 
industry,  aJid  laxge  quantities  of  tools,  scythes,  skates  and 
other  small  articles  in  iron,  sted  and  brass  are  made  for  export 
to  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  East,  and  North  and  South  America. 
The  name  of  Remscheid  occurs  in  a  document  of  XX32,  and 
the  town  received  the  first  impulse  to  its  industrial  importance 
through  the  immigration  of  Protestant  refugees  from  France 
and  Holland. 

BiHUSAT,  CHARLES  FRANCIS  MARIE,  Coute  de  (1797- 
X875),  French  politician  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  Paris 
on  the  X3th  of  March  1797.  His  father,  Auguste  Laurent, 
Comte  de  R^musat,  of  a  good  family  of  Toulouse,  was  chamber- 
lain to  Napoleon,  but  acquiesced  in  the  restoration  and  became 
prefect  first  of  Haute  Garonne,  and  then  of  Nord.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Claire  Elisabeth  Jeanne  Gravier  de  Ver- 
gennes,  bom  in  X780.  She  maxriedjat  sixteen,  and  was  attached 
to  Josephine  as  dame  du  palais  in  x8o2.  Talleyrand  was  among 
her  admirers,  and  she  was  generally  recognized  as  a  woman  oi 
great  intellectual  capacity  and  personal  grace.  After  her 
death  (1824)  an  Essai  sur  Piducation  des  femmts  was  published 
and  received  an  academic  couronne.  But  it  was  not  until  her 
grandson  Paul  de  R£musat  published  her  Mimoires  (3  vols., 
Paris,  X879-80),  which  have  since  been  followed  by  some  corre- 
spondence with  her  son  (2  vols.,  z88x),  that  justice  could  be 
done  to  her  literary  talent.  Mucn  light  was  thrown  on  the 
Napoleonic  court  by  this  book,  and  on  the  youth  and  education 
of  her  son  Charles.  He  early  developed  political  views  more 
liberal  than  those  of  his  parents,  and,  behig  bred  to  the  l>ar, 
published  in  X820  a  pamphlet  on  trial  by  jury.  He  was  an 
active  journalist,  showing  in  philosophy  and  literature  the 
influence  of  Cousin,  and  is  said  to  have  furnished  to  no  small 
extent  the  original  of  Balzac's  brilliant  egoist  Henri  de  Marsay. 
He  signed  the  journalists'  protest  against  the  Ordinances  of 
July  X830,  and  in  the  following  October  was  elected  deputy 
for  Haute  Garonne.  He  then  ranked  himself  with  the  dodrimr 
aircsj  and  suf^rted  most  of  those  measures  of  restriction  on 
poptdar  liberty  which  made  the  July  monarchy  unpopular  with 
French  Radicals.  In  X836  he  became  for  a  diort  time  under- 
secretary of  state  for  the  interior.  He  then  became  an  ally  of 
Thiers,  and  in  1840  held  the  ministry  of  the  interior  for  a  brief 
period.  In  the  same  year  he  beoune  an  Academician.  For 
the  rest  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  he  was  in  opposition  till  he 
joined  Thiers  in  his  attempt  at  a  ministry  in  the  spring  of  1848. 
During  this  time  R^musat  (x>nstantly  spoke  in  the  chamber, 
but  was  still  more  active  in  literature,  especially  on  philosophical 
subjects,  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works  being  his  book  on 
Abkard  (2  vols.,  1845).  In  1848  he  was  elected,  and  in  1849 
re-elected,  for  Haute  Garonne,  and  voted  with  the  Conservative 
side.  He  had  to  leave  France  after  the  coup  d'itat;  nor  did  he 
re-enter  political  life  during  the  Second  Empire  until  1869,  when 
he  founded  a  moderate  opposition  journal  at  Toulouse.  In  1871 
he  refused  the  Vienna  embassy  offered  him  by  Thiers,  but  in 
August  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  succession 
to  M.  JuTes  Favre.  Although  minister  he  was  not  a  deputy,  and 
on  standing  for  Paris  in  September  X873  he  was  beaten  by  D^sir^ 
Barodet.  A  month  later  he  was  elected  (having  already 
resigned  with  Thiers)  for  Haute  Garonne  by  a  great  xnaj(»ity. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  January  1875. 

During  his  abstention  from  politics  R6musat  continued  to 
write  on  philosophical  history,  especially  English.  Saini 
Anselme  de  Canlorhtry  appeared  in  1854;  L'An^cUrre  em 
XVIIItme  siicle  in  1856. (2nd  ed.  enlarged,  1865);  Bocoh,  sa  vie. 
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HM  lemps,tre.,  in  1858;  Ckanning,  savie  ei  ses  tatareSf  in  1863; 
Jokm  Wesley  in  1870;  Lord  Herbert  de  Ckerbury  in  1874;  His- 
toin  de  la  pkUosofkie  en  Angkterre  deptris  Bacon  jusqu*d  Locke 
in  1875;  besides  other  and  minor  works.  He  wrote  well,  was 
a  fordble  speaker  and  an  acute  critic;  but  his  adoption  of  the 
iDdeterrainate  edectidsm  of  Cousin  in  pliilosophy  and  of  the 
somewhat  similarly  indeterminate  liberalism  of  Thiers  in  politics 
probably  limited  his  powers,  thou^  both  no  doubt  accorded 
with  his  critical  and  uncnthu^astic  turn  of  mind. 

Htt  son  Paul  de  RimTSAT  (1831-1897)  became  a  distin- 
gnished  journalist  and  writer.  He  was  for  many  years  a  regular 
coBtribator  to  the  Rene  des  deux  mondes.  He  stood  for  election 
in  Haute-Garonne  in  1869  In  opposition  to  the  imperial  pohcy 
and  failed,  but  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1871 
and  later.  In  1890  he  entered  the  Acaddmie  des  sciences 
morales  et  p<^tiques. 

RteUSAT,  JEAN  PIERRE  ABEL  (X788-X832),  French 
Giinese  scholar,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  sth  of  September  1788. 
He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  a  Chinese 
faeibal  in  the  collection  of  the  Abb6  Tersan  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  taught  himself  to  read  it  by  great  perseverance 
and  with  imperfect  help.  At  the  end  of  five  years'  study  he 
produced  in  i8xx  an  Essai  sur  la  tongue  et  la  liUtrature  cfnnoiseSf 
and  a  paper  on  foreign  languages  among  the  Chinese,  which 
prKured  him  the  patronage  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  In  X814  a 
chair  of  Chinese  was  founded  at  the  College  de  France,  and 
Rcmusat  was  placed  in  it.  From  this  time  he  gave  himself 
wh<^y  to  the  languages  of  the  Far  East,  and  published  a  series 
of  osdul  works,  among  which  his  contributions  from  Chinese 
sources  to  the  history  of  the  Tatar  nations  claim  special  notice. 
Rimusat  became  an  editor  of  the  Journal  de  savants  in  1S18, 
and  founder  and  first  secretary  of  the  Paris  Asiatic  Society  in 
1822;  he  also  held  various  Government  appointments.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  June  1853.  A  list  of  his  works  is 
given  in  Qu^rard's  Prance  litUraire  s.v.  Rcmusat. 

RBHAISSAECE,  THE.— The  "  Renaissance  "  or  "  Renascence  " 
is  a  term  used  to  indicate  a  well-known  but  indefinite  space 
of  time  and  a  certain  phase  in  the  development  of  Europe.*  On 
the  one  hand  it  denotes  the  transition  from  that  period  of  his- 
tofy  which  we  call  the  middle  ages  {q.v.)  to  that  which  we  call 
modem.  On  the  other  hand  it  implies  those  changes  in  the 
intdkctual  and  moral  attitude  of  the  Western  nations  by  which 
the  transition  was  characterized.  H  we  insist  upon  the  literal 
and  etymological  meaning  of  the  word,  the  Renaissance  was  a 
re^nrth;  and  it  is  needful  to  inquire  of  what  it  was  the  re-birth. 
The  metaphor  of  Renaissance  may  signify  the  entrance  of  the 
European  nations  upon  a  fresh  stage  of  vital  energy  in  general, 
im^idying  a  fiUIer  consciousness  and  a  freer  exercise  of  faculties 
than  had  belonged  to  the  medieval  period.  Or  it  may  mean  the 
resuscitation  of  umply  intellectual  activities,  stimulated  by  the 
revival  of  antique  learning  and  its  application  to  the  arts  and 
literatures  of  modem  peoples.  Upon  our  choice  between  these 
two  interpretations  of  the  word  depend  important  differences  in 
any  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  former  has  the  disadvantage 
of  making  it  difficult  to  separate  the  Renaissance  from  other 
faistorka]  phases — the  Reformation,  for  example — with  which 
it  ought  iK>t  to  be  confounded.  The  latter  has  the  merit  of 
»agning  a  specific  name  to  a  limited  series  of  events  and  group 
of  facts,  which  can  be  distinguished  for  the  purpose  of  analysis 
from  other  events  and  facts  with  which  they  are  intimately  but 
not  indissolubly  connected.  In  other  words,  the  one  definition 
of  Renaissance  makes  it  denote  the  whole  change  which  came 
ci\-er  Eur(^>e  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  The  other  confines 
it  to  what  was  known  by  our  ancestors  as  the  Revival  of  Learning. 
Yet,  when  we  concentrate  attention  on  the  recovery  of  antique 
culture,  we  become  aware  that  this  was  only  one  phenomenon 
or  symptom  of  a  far  wider  and  more  comprehensive  alteration 
in  the  conditions  of  the  European  races.  We  find  it  needful  to 
retain  both  terms.  Renaissance  and  Revival  of  Learning,  and 

*  For  a  aomewfaat  different  view  of  the  paicdling  out  into  such 
ee  the  articie  Middle  Agbs.' 


to  show  the  relations  between  the  series  of  events  and  facts  which 
they  severally  imply.  The  Revival  of  Learning  must  be  regarded 
as  a  function  of  that  vital  energy,  an  organ  of  that  mental 
evolution,  which  brought  into  existence  the  modem  worid,  with 
its  new  conceptions  of  philosophy  and  religion,  its  reawakened 
arts  and  sciences,  its  firmer  grasp  on  the  realitieaof  himian  nature 
and  the  world,  its  manifold  inventions  and  discoveries,  its  altered 
political  systems,  its  expansive  and  progressive  forces.  Im- 
portant as  the  Revival  of  Learning  undoubtedly  was.  there  are 
essential  factors  in  the  complex  called  the  Renaissance  with 
which  it  can  but  remotely  be  connected.  When  we  analyse  the 
whole  group  of  phenomena  which  have  to  be  considered,  we 
perceive  that  some  of  the  most  essential  have  nothing  or  little 
to  do  with  the  recovery  of  the  classics.  These  are,  briefly 
speaking,  the  decay  of  those  great  fabrics,  church  and  empire, 
which  ruled  the  middle  ages  both  as  ideas  and  as  realities;  the 
development  of  nationalities  and  languages;  the  enfeeblement 
of  the  feudal  system  throughout  Europe;  the  invention  and 
application  of  paper,  the  mariner's  compass,  gunpowder,  and 
printing;  the  exploration  of  continents  beyond  the  ocean;  and 
the  substitution  of  the  Copemican  for  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy.  Europe  in  fact  had  been  prepared  for  a  thoroiigh- 
going  metamorphosis  before  that  new  ideal  of  human  life  and 
culture  which  the  Revival  of  Learning  brought  to  light  had 
been  made  manifest.  It  had  recovered  from  the  confusion  conse- 
quent upon  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire.  The 
Teutonic  tribes  had  been  Christianized,  civilized  and  assimilated 
to  the  previously  Latinized  races  over  whom  they  exercised  the 
authority  of  conquerors.  Comparative  tranquillity  and  material 
comfort  had  succeeded  to  discord  and  rough  Uving.  Modem 
nationalities,  defined  as  separate  factors  in  a  common  system, 
were  ready  to  co-operate  upon  the  basis  of  European  federation. 
The  ideas  of  universal  monarchy  and  of  indivisible  Christendom, 
incorporated  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Roman 
Church,  had  so  far  lost  their  hold  that  scope  was  offered  for  the 
introduction  of  new  theories  both  of  state  and  church  which  would 
have  seemed  visionary  or  impious  to  the  medieval  mind.  Jt  is 
therefore  obvious  that  some  term,  wider  than  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing, descriptive  of  the  change  which  began  to  pass  over  Europe 
in  the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries,  has  to  be  adopted.  That  of 
Renaissance,  Rinascimento,  or  Renascence  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  though  we  have  to  guard  against  the  tyranny  of  what  is 
after  all  a  metaphor.  We  must  not  suffer  it  to  lead  us  into  rhetoric 
about  the  deadness  and  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  or  hamper 
our  inquiry  with  preconceived  assumptions  that  the  re-birth  in 
question  was  in  any  true  sense  a  return  to  the  irrecoverable  pagan 
past.  Nor  must  we  imagine  that  there  was  any  abrupt  break 
with  the  middle  ages.  On  the  contrary,  the  Renaissance  was 
rather  the  last  stage  of  the  middle  ages,  emerging  from  ecclesi- 
astical and  feudal  despotism,  developing  what  was  original  in 
medieval  ideas  by  the  light  of  classic  arts  and  letters,  holding 
in  itself  the  promise  of  the  modem  world.  It  was  therefore  a 
period  and  a  process  of  transition,  fusion,  preparation,  tentative 
endeavour.  And  just  at  this  point  the  real  importance  of  the 
Revival  of  Learning  may  be  indicated.  That  rediscovery  of  the 
classic  past  restored  the  confidence  in  their  own  faculties  to  men 
striving  after  spiritual  freedom;  revealed  the  continuity  of 
history  and  the  identity  of  human  luiture  in  spite  of  diverse 
creeds  and  different  customs;  held  up  for  emulation  master- 
works  of  literature,  philosophy  and  art;  provoked  inquiry; 
encouraged  criticism;  shattered  the  narrow  mental,  barriers 
imposed  by  medieval  orthodoxy.  Humanism,  a  word  which 
will  often  recur  in  the  ensuing  paragraphs,  denotes  a  specific 
bias  which  the  forces  liberated  in  the  Renaissance  took  from 
contact  with  the  ancient  world, — the  particular  form  assumed 
by  human  self-esteem  at  that  epoch, — the  ideal  of  life  and 
civilization  evolved  by  the  modem  nations.  It  indicates  the 
endeavour  of  man  to  reconstitute  himself  as  a  free  being,  not  as 
the  thrall  of  theological  despotism,  and  the  peculiar  assistance 
he  derived  in  this  effort  from  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  the^ 
litterae  humaniores,  letters  leaning  rather  to  the  side  of  man  thaft 
of  divinity. 
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We  are  too  api  to  take  for  granted  that  the  men  of  the  middle 
ages  were  immersed  in  meditations  on  the  other  worid,  and  that  their 
intellectual  eicerciaes  were  confined  to  abstractions  of  the 
schools,  hallucinations  of  the  fancy,  allesories,  visions. 
This  assumption  applies  indeed  in  a  broaJ  sense  to  that 
period  which  was  dominated  by  intolerant  theology  and 
depnved  of  positive  knowled^.  Yet  there  are  abundant 
signs  that  the  native  human  instincts,  the  natural  human 
appetites,  remained  unaltered  and  alive  beneath  the  crust  of  ortho- 
dray.  In  the  person  of  a  pope  like  Boniface  VIII.  those  ineradicable 
lorces  of  the  natural  man  assumed,  if  we  may  trust  the  depositions 
of  ecclesiastics  well  acquainted  with  his  life,  a  form  of  brutal 
atheistic  cynicism.  In  the  peraon  of  an  emperor,  Frederick  II., 
they  eraetged  under  the  more  agreeable  garb  of  liberal  culture  and 
EpKurean  scepticism.  Frederick  dreamed  of  remodelling  society 
upon  a  mundane  tvpe.  which  anticipated  the  lai^  toleration  and 
cosmopolitan  enlightenment  of  the  actual  Renaissance.  But  his 
efforts  were  defeated  bv  the  unrelenting  hostility  of  the  church, 
and  by  the  incapacity  of  his  contemporaries  to  understand  hit  aims. 
After  being  forced  in  his  lifetime  to  submit  to  authority,  he  was 
consigned  by  Dante  to  hell.  Frederick's  ideal  of  civilization  was 
deri\-ed  in  a  large  measure  from  Provence,  where  a  beautiful  culture 
had  prematurely  bloomed,  filling  southern  Europe  with  the  perfume 
of  poetry  and  gentle  living.  Here,  if  anywhere,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  fetters  of  the  middle  ages  might  be 
broken,  and  humanity  might  enter  on  a  new  stage  oi  joyous  unim- 
peded evolution.  This  was.  however,  not  to  be.  The  church 
preached  Simon  de  Montfort's  crusade,  and  organized  Dominic's 
Inquisition:  what  Quinet  calls  the  "  Renaissance  sociale  par 
TAmour**  was  extirpated  by  sword,  fire,  famine  and  pestilence. 
Meanwhile  the  Provencal  poets  had  developed  their  modem  language 
with  incomparable  richness  and  dexterity,*  creating  forms  of  verse 
and  modes  of  emotional  expression  which  determined  the  latest 
medieval  phase  of  literature  in  Europe.  The  naturalism  of  which 
we  have  uecn  speaking  found  free  utterance  now  in  the  fabliaux  of 
jongleurs,  lyrics  of  minnesingers,  tales  of  trouvires,  romances  of 
Artnur  and  his  knights — compositions  varied  in  type  and  tone,  but 
in  all  of  which  sincere  passion  and  real  enjoyment  of  life  pierce 
through  the  thin  veil  of  chivalrous  mysticism  or  of  allegory  with 
which  they  were  sometimes  conventionally  draped.  The  tales  of 
Lancelot  and  Tristram,  the  lives  of  the  troubadours  and  the  Wacht- 
lieder  of  the  minnesingers,  sufficiently  prove  with  what  sensual 
freedom  a  knight  loved  the  lady  whom  custom  and  art  made  him 
profess  to  worship  as  a  saint.    We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 


Beatrice's  adofer  had  a  wife  and  children,  or  that  Laura's  poet 
owned  a  son  and  daughter  by  a  concubine,  in  order  to  perceive  that 
the  mystic  passion  of  chivalry  was  compatible  in  the  middle  ages 
with  commonplace  matrimonjr  or  vulgar  illegitimate  connexions. 
But  perhaps  tne  most  convincing  testimony  to  the  presence  of  this 
ineradicable  naturalism  is  afforded  by  the  Latin  songs  of  wandering 
students,  known  as  Carmina  Burana,  written  by  the  self-styled 
Goliardi.  In  these  compositions,  remarkable  for  tncir 
tacile  handling  of  medieval  Latin  rhymes  and  rhythms, 
the  allegorizing  mysticism  which  envelops  chivalrous 
poetry  is  discarded.  Love  b  treated  from  a  frankly  carnal  point  of 
view.  Bacchus  and  Venus  go  hand  in  hand,  as  in  the  ancient  ante- 
Christian  age.  The  open-air  enjoyments  of  the  wood,  the  field,  the 
dance  upon  the  village  green,  are  sung  with  juvenile  liKhthcarted- 
nris.  No  grave  note,  warning  us  that  the  pleasures  of  this  earth 
are  fleeting,  that  the  visible  world  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  invisible, 
that  human  life  is  a  probation  for  the  life  beyond,  interrupts  the 
tinkling  music  as  of  castanets  and  tripping  feet  which  gives  a  novel 
charm  to  these  unique  relics  of  the  ijtn  century.  Goliardic  poetry 
b  further  curious  as  showing  how  the  classics  even  at  that  early 
permd  were  a  fountain-head  of  pagan  inspiration.  In  the  taverns 
and  tow  places  of  amusement  haunted  by  those  lettered  songsters, 
on  the  open  rood  and  in  the  forests  trodden  by  their  vagrant  feet, 
the  deities  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not  in  exile,  but  at  home 
within  the  hearts  of  living  men.  Thus,  while  Christendom  was  still 
pnoccu|Med  with  the  Crusades,  two  main  forces  of  the  Renaissance, 
nataralnm  and  enthuwasm  for  antique  modes  of  feeling,  already 
brought  their  latent  potency  to  light,  prematurely  indeed  and 
pncodottsiy,  yet  with  a  promise  that  was  destined  to  be  kept. 

When  due  regard  is  paid  to  these  miscellaneous  evidences  of 
iatetlectoal  and  sensual  freedom  during  the  middle  ages,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  were  by  no  means  lacking  elements  of 
native  vigour  ready  to  Durst  forth.  Wliat  was  wanting 
was  not  vitality  and  licence,  not  audacity  of  speculation, 
not  lawless  instinct  or  rebellious  impulse.  It  was  rather 
the  right  touch  on  life,  the  right  feeling  for  human  independence, 
the  right  way  of  approaching  the  materials  of  philosophy,  religion, 
scholarship  and  literature,  that  failed.  The  courage  that  is  born  of 
knowledge,  the  calm  strength  begotten  by  a  positive  attitude  of  mind, 
(ace  to  face  with  the  dominant  over-shadowing  Sphinx  of  theology. 
vne  laddfi^.  We  may  fairly  say  that  natural  and  untaught  people 
had  more  oi  the  just  intuition  that  was  needed  than  learned  folk 
trained  in  the  achools.  But  these  people  were  rendered  licentbus 
b  revolt  or  impotent  for  salutary  action  by  ignorance,  by  terror, 
by  oaca^  dread  of  the  doom  declared  for  heretics  and  rebeb.   The 


massive  vengeance  of  the  church  hung  over  them,  like  a  heavy 
sword  suspenided  in  the  cloudy  air.  Superstition  and  stupidity 
hedged  them  in  on  every  side,  so  thai  sorcery  and  magic  seemed  the 
only  means  of  winning  power  over  nature  or  insight  into  mysteries 
surrounding  human  liie.  The  path  from  darkness  to  light  was  lost : 
thought  was  involved  in  allegory:  the  study  of  nature  had  been 
perverted  into  an  inept  system  of  grotesque  and  pious  parable- 
mongering:  the  pursuit  of  truth  had  become  a  game  oi  wordy 
dblcctics.  The  other  worid,  with  its  imagined  heaven  and  bell, 
haunted  the  conscience  like  a  nightmare.  However  sweet  this 
world  seemed,  however,  fair  the  flesh,  both  worid  and  flesh  were 
theoretically  given  over  to  the  devil.  It  was  not  worth  while  to 
master  and  economize  the  resources  of  this  earth,  to  utilize  the  good 
and  ameliorate  the  evib  of  thb  life,  while  every  one  agreed,  in  theory 
at  any  rate,  that  the  present  was  but  a  bad  prelude  to  an  infinitely 
worse  or  infinitely  better  future.  To  escape  from  these  preoccupa- 
tions and  prejudices  except  upon  the  path  of  conscious  and  deliber- 
ate sin  was  impossible  for  all  but  minds  of  rarest  quality  and 
courage:  and  these  were  too  often  reduced  to  the  recantation  of 
their  supposed  errore  no  less  by  some  secret  dinging  sense  of  guilt 
than  by  the  church's  iron  hand.  Man  and  the  actual  universe  kept 
on  reasserting  their  rights  and  claims,  announcing  their  goodliness 
and  delightfulness,  in  one  way  or  another:  but  they  were  always 
being  thrust  back  again  into  Cimmerian  regions  ot  abstractions, 
fictions,  vbions,  spectral  hopes  and  fears,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
intellect  tomjiamouUstically  moved  upon  an  unknown  way. 

At  thb  point  the  Revival  of  Learning  intervened  to  determine 
the  course  of  the  Renaissance.  Medieval  students  possessed 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Latin  classics,  though  umtr-thB 
Greek  had  become  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  phrase  R^vtvmioi 
a  dead  language.  But  what  they  retained  of  andcnt  '•••^Mr-  ^ 
literature  they  could  not  comprehend  in  the  right  spirit. 
Between  them  and  the  text  of  poet  or  bbtortan  hung  a 
veil  of  mysticbm,  a  vapour  of  misapprehension.  The  odour 
of  unsanctity  dung  around  those  relics  of  the  pagan  past.  Men 
bred  in  the  doister  and  the  lecture-room  of  the  logicians,  trained 
in  scholastic  dbputations,  versed  in  allegorical  interpretations 
of  the  plainest  words  and  most  apparent  facts,  could  not  find 
the  key  which  might  unlock  those  stores  of  wisdom  and  of 
beauty.  Petrarch  first  opened  a  new  method  in  scholarship,' 
and  revealed  what  we  denote  as  humanbm.  In  hb  teaching 
lay  the  twofold  discovery  of  man  and  of  the  world.  For 
humanbm,  which  was  the  vital  element  in  the  Revival  of 
Learning,  consbts  mainly  of  a  just  perception  of  the  dignity  of 
man  as  a  rational,  volitional  and  sentient  being,  bom  upon 
thb  earth  with  a  right  to  use  it  and  enjoy  it.  Humanbm 
implied  the  rejection  of  those  visions  of  a  future  and  imagined 
state  of  soub  as  the  only  absolute  reality,  which  had  fasdnated 
the  imagination  of  the  middle  ages.  It  involved  a  vivid 
recognition  of  the  goodliness  of  man  and  nature,  dbplayed  in 
the  great  monuments  of  human  power  recovered  from  the  past. 
It  stimulated  the  curiosity  of  latent  sensibilities,  provoked  fresh 
inquisition  into  the  groundwork  of  exbtence,  and  strengthened 
man's  self-esteem  by  knowledge  of  what  men  had  thought  and 
felt  and  done  in  ages  when  Chrbtianity  was  not.  It  roused 
a  desire  to  reappropriate  the  whole  abandoned  provinces  of 
mundane  energy,  and  a  hope  to  emulate  antiquity  in  works 
of  living  loveliness  and  vigour.  The  Italians  of  the  14th  century, 
more  precodous  than  the  other  European  races,  were  ripe  for 
thb  emandp>ation  of  enslaved  intelligence.  In  the  classics 
they  found  the  food  which  was  required  to  nourbh  the  new  spirit; 
and  a  variety  of  circumstances,  among  which  must  be  reckoned 
the  pride  of  a  nation  boasting  of  its  descent  from  the  Populus 
Romanus,  rradered  them  apt  to  filing  aside  the  obstacles  that 
had  impeded  the  free  action  of  the  mind  through  many  centuries. 
Petrarch  not  only  set  hb  countrymen  upon  the  right  method 
of  studying  the  Latin  classics,  but  he  also  divined  the  importance 
of  recovering  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  To  thb  task 
Boccacdo  addressed  himself;  and  he  was  followed  by  numerous 
Italian  enthusiasts,  who  visited  Byzantium  before  its  fall  as  the 
sacred  city  of  a  new  revelation.  The  next  step  was  to  collect 
MSS.,  to  hunt  out,  copy  and  preserve  the  precious  relics  of  the 
past.  In  thb  work  of  accumulation  Guarino  and  Filelfo, 
Aurispa  and  Poggio,  took  the  chief  part,  aided  by  the  wealth 
of  Italian  patricians,  merchant-princes  and  despots,  who  were 
inspired  by  the  sacred  thirst  for  learning.    Learning  was  then 
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no  mere  pursuit  of  a  special  and  recluse  class.  It  was  fashionable 
and  it  was  passionate,  pervading  all  society  with  the  fervour  of 
romance.  For  a  generation  nursed  in  decadent  Scholasticism 
and  stereotyped  theological  formulae  it  was  the  fountain  of 
renascent  youth,  t>eauty  and  freedom*  the  shape  in  which  the 
Helen  of  art  and  poetry  appeared  to  the  ravished  eyes  of 
medieval  Faust  us.  It  was  the  resurrection  of  the  mightiest 
spirits  of  the  past.  "  I  go/'  said  Cyriac  of  Ancona,  the  inde- 
fatigable though  uncritical  explorer  of  antiquities,  **  I  go  to 
awake  the  dead  1 "  This  was  the  enthusiasm,  this  the  vitalizing 
faith,  which  made  the  work  of  scholarship  in  the  15th  century 
so  highly  strung  and  ardent.  The  men  who  followed  it  knew 
that  they  were  restoring  humanity  to  its  birthright  after  the 
expatriation  of  ten  centuries.  They  were  instinctively  aware 
that  the  effort  was  for  liberty  of  action,  thought  and  conscience 
in  the  future.  This  conviction  made  young  men  leave  their 
loves  and  pleasures,  grave  men  quit  their  coimting-houses, 
churchmen  desert  their  missals,  to  crowd  the  lecture-rooms  of 
philologers  and  rhetoricians.  When  Greek  had  been  acquired, 
MSS.  accumulated,  libraries  and  museums  formed,  came  the  age 
of  printers  and  expositors.  Aldus  Manutius  in  Italy,  Froben  in 
Basel,  the  £tiennes  in  Paris,  committed  to  the  press  what  the 
investigators  had  recovered.  Nor  were  there  wanting  men  who 
dedicated  their  powers  to  Hebrew  and  Oriental  erudition, 
laying,  together  with  the  Grecians,  a  basis  for  those  Biblical 
studies  which  advanced  the  Reformation.  Meanwhile  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been  so  thoroughly  appro- 
priated that  a  final  race  of  scholars,  headed  by  Politian,  Pontano, 
Valla,  handled  once  again  in  verse  and  prose  both  antique 
dialects,  and  thrilled  the  ears  of  Europe  with  new-made  pagan 
melodies.  The  church  itself  at  this  epoch  lent  iu  influence  to 
the  prevalent  enthusiasm.  Nicholas  V.  and  Leo  X.,  not  to 
mention  intervening  popes  who  showed  themselves  tolerant  of 
humanistic  culture,  were  heroes  of  the  classical  revival.  Scholar- 
ship became  the  surest  path  of  advancement  to  ecclesiastical 
and  political  honours.  Italy  was  one  great  school  of  the  new 
learning  at  the  moment  when  the  German,  French  and  Spanish 
nations  were  invited  to  her  feast. 

It  will  be  well  to  describe  briefly,  but  in  detail,  whkt  this 
meeting  of  the  modem  with  the  ancient*  mind  effected  over  the 
Mritaf««#  vl^olc  field  of  intellectual  interests.  In  doing  so,  we 
hmBaa  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  the  study  of  the 
ten«a-  classics  did  but  give  a  special  impulse  to  pent-up 
*  energies  which  were  bound  in  one  way  or  another  to 

assert  their  independence.  Without  the  Revival  of  Learning 
the  direction  of  those  forces  would  have  been  different;  but 
that  novel  intuition  into  the  nature  of  the  world  and  man  which 
constitutes  what  we  describe  as  Renaissance  must  have  emerged. 
As  the  facts,  however,  stand  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
sociate the  rejection  of  the  other  world  as  the  sole  reality,  the 
joyous  acceptance  of  this  world  as  a  place  to  live  and  act  in,  the 
conviction  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  from 
humanism.  Humanism,  as  it  actually  appeared  in  Italy,  was 
positive  in  its  conception  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  pagan, 
in  its  contempt  for  medieval  mysticism,  invigorated  for  sensuous 
enjoyment  by  contact  with  antiquity,  yet  holding  in  itself  the 
germ  of  new  religious  aspirations,  profounder  science  and  sterner 
probings  q(  the  mysteries  of  life  than  had  been  attempted  even 
by  the  ancients.  The  operation  of  this  humanistic  spirit  has 
now  to  be  traced. 

It  is  obvious  that  Italian  literature  owed  little  at  the  outset  to 
the  Revival  of  Learning.  The  Divine  Comedy,  the  Cantoniere 
and  the  Decameron  were  works  of  monumental  art, 
"tT****  deriving  neither  form  nor  inspiration  immediately  from 
p^^jwjfc*  ^^*  classics,  but  applying  the  originality  of  Italian  genius 
t^^2fL.  'o  matter  drawn  from  previous  medieval  sources.  Dante 
l!m!tviwlmi showed  both  in  his  epic  poem  and  in  his  lyrics  that  he 
tothm  ^^^  "^^^  abandoned  the  sphere  of  contemporary  thought. 
Re%1vMlof  Allegory  and  theology,  the  vision  and  the  symbol,  still 
iMuutfg,  dctermme  the  form  of  masterpieces  which  for  perfection 
of  workmanship  and  for  emanci()ated  force  of  intellect 
rank  among  the  highest  products  of  the  human  mind.  Yet  they 
are  not  medieval  in  the  same  sense  as  the  song  of  Roland  or  the 


Arthurian  ^cle.  They  proved  that,  though  Italy  came  late  into 
t^he  realm  of  literature,  her  action  was  destmed  to  be  decisive  and 
alterative  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  spirit,  a  firmer  and  more 
positive  grasp  on  life  and  art.  These  qualities  she  owed  to  her 
material  prosperity,  to  her  freedom  from  feudalism,  to  her  secular- 
ized church,  her  commercial  nobility,  her  political  independence  in 
a  federation  of  small  states.  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  though  they 
both  held  the  medieval  doctrine  that  literature  should  teach  some 
abstruse  truth  beneath  a  veil  of  fiction,  differed  from  Dante  in  this 
that  their  poetry  and  prose  in  the  vernacular  abandoned  both 
allegory  and  symbol.  In  their  practice  they  ignored  their  thftMy. 
Petrarch's  lyrics  continue  the  Provencal  tradition  as  it  had  been 
reformed  in  Tuscany,  with  a  subtler  and  more  modem  analysis  of 
emotion,  a  purer  and  more  chastened  style,  than  his  masters  could 
boast.  Boccaccio's  tales,  in  like  manner,  continue  the  traditioa 
of  the  fabliaux,  raising  that  literary  species  to  the  rank  of  finidied 
an.  enriching  it  with  humour  and  strengthening  its  substance 
by  keen  insight  into  all  varieties  of  character.  The  Canaomiert 
and  the  Decameron  distinguish  themselves  from  medieval  literature, 
not  by  any  return  to  classical  precedents,  but  by  free  self-conscious 
handhng  of  human  nature.  So  much  had  to  be  premised  in  ofder 
to  make  it  clear  in  what  relation  humanism  stood  to  the  Renais- 
sance, since  the  Italian  work  of  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  re-birth  oi  the  spirit  after  ages  of  a|^ 
parent  deadneu.  Had  the  Revival  of  Learning  not  intervened  it  is 
probable  that  the  vigorous  efforts  of  these  writere  alone  would  have 
inaugurated  a  new  age  of  European  culture.  Yet,  while  noting 
this  reservation  of  judgment,  it  must  also  be  remarked  that  all  three 
felt  themselves  under  some  peculiar  obligation  to  the  classics. 
Dante,  medieval  as  his  temper  seems  to  us,  chose  VirnI  for  his  guide, 
and  ascribed  his  mastery  of  style  to  the  study  of  Vii^^lian  poetry. 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pioneers  of  the 
new  learnine.  They  held  their  writings  in  the  vernacular  cheap, 
and  initiated  that  contempt  for  the  mother  tongue  which  was  a 
note  of  the  earlier  Renaissance.  Giovanni  Villani,  the  first  chroni- 
cler who  used  lulian  for  the  compilation  of  a  methodical  history, 
tells  us  how  he  was  impelled  to  write  by  musing  on  the  ruins  of  Rome 
and  thinking  of  the  vanished  neatness  of  the  Latin  race.  We 
have  therefore  to  recogniae  that  the  four  greatest  writers  of  the  14th 
century,  while  the  Revival  of  Learning  was  yet  in  its  cradle,  each 
after  his  own  fashion  acknowledged  the  vivifying  touch  upon  their 
spirit  of  the  antique  genius.  Tncy  seem  to  have  been  conscious 
that  they  could  not  give  the  desired  impulse  to  modern  literature 
and  art  without  contact  with  the  classics;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
splendour  of  their  achievements  in  Italian,  they  found  no  immediate 
followers  upon  that  path. 

The  fascination  of  pure  study  was  so  powerful,  the  Italians  at 
that  epoch  were  so  eager  to  recover  the  past,  that  during  the  15th 
century  we  have  before  our  eyes  the  spectacle  of  this  great  nfigtimB 
nation  deviating  from  the  course  of  development  Kgun  ^,|^^__^ 
in  poetry  by  Dante  and  Petrarch,  in  prose  oy  Boccaccio  ^^^ 
ana  Villani.  into  the  channels  of  scholarship  and  anti-  ^^„^ 

Juarian  research.  The  language  of  the  Cantoniere  and  sAte4»tf 
>uameron  was  abandoned  for  revived  Latin  and  dis-  attemtmn^ 
covered  Greek.  Acquisition  supplanted  invention; 
imitation  of  classical  authors  suppressed  originality  of  style. 
The  energies  of  the  Italian  people  were  devoted  to  transcrib- 
ing codices,  settling  texts,  translating  Greek  books  into  Latin, 
compiling  grammars,  commentaries,  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries, 
epitomes  and  ephemerides.  During  this  century  the  best  histories 
— Bruno's  and  Poggio's  annals  of  Florence,  for  example — isxre 
composed  in  Latin  after  the  manner  of  Livy.  The  best  disserta- 
tions, Landino's  Camaldunenses,  Valla's  De  Volupiate,  were  laboured 
imitations  of  Cicero's  Tusculans.  The  best  verses.  Pontano's 
elegies,  Politian's  hexameters,  were  in  like  manner  Latin;  public 
orations  upon  ceremonial  occasions  were  delivered  in  the  Latin 
tongue;  correspondence,  official  and  familiar,  was  carried  on  in 
the  same  language;  even  the  fabliaux  received,  in  Poggio's  Facetiae, 
a  dress  of  elegant  Latinity.  The  noticeable  barrenness  of  Italian 
literature  at  this  period  is  referable  to  the  fact  that  men  of  genius 
and'  talent  devoted  themselves  to  erudition  and  struggled  to  express 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  speech  which  was  not  natural. 
Yet  they  were  engaged  in  a  work  of  incalculable  importance.  At 
the  close  of  the  century  the  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been 
reappropriated  and  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  destruction; 
the  chasm  between  the  old  and  new  world  had  been  bridsed; 
medieval  modes  oi  thinking  and  discussing  had  been  superscoed; 
the  staple  of  education,  the  common  culture  which  has  wought  all 
Europe  into  intellectual  agreement,  was  already  in  existence. 
Humanism  was  now  an  actuality.  Owing  to  the  uncritical  venera- 
tion for  antiquity  which  then  prevailed,  it  had  received  a  strong 
tincture  of  pedantry.  Its  professors,  in  their  rex'olt  against  the 
middle  ages,  made  light  of  Christianity  and  paraded  paganism. 
What  was  even  worse  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  they  had  con- 
tracted puerilities  of  style,  vanities  of  rhetoric,  stupidities  of  weari- 
some citation.  Still,  at  the  opening  of  the  l6th  century,  it  became 
manifest  what  fruits  of  noble  quality  the  Revival  of  Letters  was 
about  to  bring  forth  for  modern  literature.  Two  great  scholars. 
Lorenxo  de'  Medici  and  Politian.  had  already  returned  to  the 
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'  What  profit  has  not  that 


rarill^'^H 


Hher  side,  be  iddrosed  lii 


ific  method,  and  the  sinister  Auctions 

Nevcftheless,  a  department  had 
Kn  added  to  the  intellectual  empire  ol  mankind,  in  which  fel- 
iw-wortiers.  like  Guicdardinl  at  Fbrence,  and  subsequently 
>rpi  at  Venice,  were  aM  slow  to  follow  the  path  traced  by 

The  object  of  the  fovtoing  pininphs  hu  been  to  iJiow  in  what 
ay  the  positive,  inquiiitive.  secular,  exploratory  spirit  of  t  he  Renais- 
inc*.  when  tonn  arid  contrtdled  by  humanism .  peneltaied 
: r  i: re,  art,  philosophy  and  science.    It       S''** 


,  - ,  conduct  of  al._ 

rhich  he  applied  his  scientific 
le  though!  himself  justified  in 


St  this  point  of 


St  of  Eun 


education  was ..._ 

Renaissance.    The  universities  of  Elohisna,  P 

ind  mHlicine:  aiKT  during  the  isth  and  iC 
two  still  enjoyed  celebrity  in  th«e  faculties 

antique  literature  and  bnguage  read  passagi 

uphers.  Tne  medieval  cunicufum  oflcred 
the  new  learning  of  (he  Revival,  which  had 
name.  Chairs  had  therefore  to  be  founded  i 
loric.  from  which  men  like  Chryularas  and  Gu 
lian  eiptnindnl  orally  to  hundreds  of  eager 
fown  of  Italy  and  every  nation  in  Europe  the 
ledge  ^  antiquity-  One  mas*  of  Greek  h 
including  hinory  and  metaphysics,  law  and 
mythology  and  i 


.    Whut  h 


study  of  iaw.  phy^iri 


and  philology,  biography  and  ■"•nda- 
lese  iKturcB  supplied  young  schclara 
lispl.-iy  of  general  learning,  as  well  as 
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deCermined  the  method  of  scholanhip  for  the  last  three  centuriea  in 
Europe.  The  lack  of  printed  books  in  the  first  period  of  the  Revival, 
and  the  comparative  rarity  of  Greek  erudition  among  students, 
combined  with  the  intense  enthunasm  aroused  for  the  new  sospel 
of  the  classics,  gave  special  value  to  the  personal  teaching  of  these 
professors.  They  ioumeyed  from  city  to  citv,  attracted  by  promises 
of  higher  pay,  and  allured  by  ever-growing  laurels  of  popular  fame. 
£ach  y^Tf^c  town  established  its  public  study,  academy  or  uni- 
versity, similar  institutions  under  vaiving  designations,  for  the 
exposition  of  the  liUrae  humaniorts.  Tne  humanists^  or  professors 
of  that  branch  of  knowledge,  became  a  class  of  the  highest  dignity. 
They  were  found  in  the  chanceries  of  the  republics,  in  the  papal 
curia,  in  the  council  chambers  of  princes,  at  the  headquarters  of 
condottieri,  wherever  business  had  to  be  transacted,  speeches  to 
bo  made  and  the  work  of  secretaries  to  be  performed.  Further- 
more, thev  undertook  the  charge  of  private  education,  opcnine 
schools  which  displaced  the  medieval  sjrstcm  of  instruction,  and 
taking  engagements  as  tutors  in  the  families  of  despots,  noblemen 
and  wealthy  merchants.  The  academy  established  by  Vittorino 
da  Fcltre  at  Mantua  under  the  protection  of  Cian  Francesco  Gonzaga 
for  the  training  of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  might  be  chosen  as  the  type 
of  this  Italian  method.  His  scholars,  who  were  lodged  in  appro> 
priate  buildings,  met  daily  to  hear  the  master  read  and  comment 
on  the  classics.  They  learned  portions  of  the  best  authors  by  heart, 
exercised  themselves  in  translation  from  one  language  to  another, 
and  practised  composition  in  prose  and  verse.  It  was  Vittorino's 
care  to  see  that,  while  their  memories  were  dulv  stored  with  words 
and  facts,  their  judgment  should  be  formed  Sy  critical  analysis, 
attention  to  style,  and  comparison  of  the  authors  of  a  decadent  age 
with  those  who  were  acknowledged  classics.  During  the  hours 
of  recreation  suitable  physical  exercises,  as  fencing,  riding  and  gym- 
nastics, were  conducted  under  qualified  trainers.  From  this  sketch 
it  will  be  seen  how  closely  the  educational  system  which  came  into 
England  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  and  which  has  prevailed 
until  the  present  time,  was  modelled  upon  the  Italian  type.  English 
youths  who  spend  their  time  at  Eton  between  athletic  sports 
and  Latin  verses,  and  who  take  an  Ireland  with  a  first  class  in 
"  Greats "  at  Oidord,  are  pursuing  the  same  course  of  physical 
and  mental  discipline  as  the  princes  of  Gonzaga  or  Monteieltro 
in  the  isth  century. 

The  humanists  effected  a  deeply  penetrating  change  in  social 
manners.  Through  their  influence  as  tutors,  professors,  orators 
and  courtiers,  society  was  permeated  by  a  fresh  ideal  of 
culture.  To  be  a  gentleman  in  Italy  meant  at  this  epoch 
to  be  a  man  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  at  least  of 
scholarship,  refined  in  diction,  capable  of  corresponding  or  of  speak- 
ing in  choice  phrases,  open  to  the  beauty  of  the  aru,  intelligently 
interested  in  archaeology,  taking  for  his  models  of  conduct  the  great 
men  of  antiquity  rather  than  the  saints  of  the  church.  He  was  also 
expected  to  prove  himself  an  adept  in  physical  exercises  and  in  the 
courteous  observances  which  survived  from  chivalry.  The  type 
is  set  before  us  by  Castiglione  in  that  book  upon  the  courtier  which 
went  the  round  of  Europe  in  the  i6th  centuiv.    k  h  further  em- 

Ehasized  in  a  famous  passage  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato  where 
ioiardo  compares  the  Italian  ideal  of  an  accomplished  gentleman 
with  the  coarser  type  admired  by  nations  of  the  north.    To  this 

Eoint  the  awakened  intelligence  of  the  Renaissance,  instructed  by 
umanism,  polished  by  the  fine  arts,  expanding  in  genial  conditions 
of  diffused  wealth,  had  brought  the  Italians  at  a  period  when  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  comparatively  barbarous. 

This  picture  has  undoubtedly  a  darker  side.  Humanism,  in  its 
revolt  against  the  middle  ages,  was,  as  we  have  seen  already. 
Xhumnna  mundane,  pagan,  irreligious,  positive.  The  Renaissance 
#*ltate  •#  ^^^'  After  all.  be  regarded  onlv  as  a  period  of  transition 
tb9  limBma  ^"  which  much  of  the  good  of  tne  past  was  sacrificed  while 
B»aaiM»  >ome  of  the  evil  was  retained,  and  neither  the  bad  nor  the 
g^pg^  good  of  the  future  was  brought  clearly  into  fact.  Beneath 
the  surface  of  brilliant  socialculture  lurked  gross  appetites 
and  savage  passions,  unrestrained  by  medieval  piety,  untutored 
by  modern  experience.  Italian  society  exhibited  an  almost  un- 
exampled spectacle  of  literary,  artistic  and  courtly  refinement 
crossed  by  brutalities  of  lust,  treasons,  poisonings,  assassinations, 
violence.  A  succession  of  worldly  pontiifs  brought  the  church  into 
fbgrant  discord  with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Steeped  in 
pagan  learning,  emulous  of  imitating  the  manners  of  the  ancients, 
used  to  think  and  feel  in  harmony  with  Ovid  and  Theocritus,  and 
at  the  same  time  rendered  cynical  by  the  corruption  of  papal  Rome, 
the  educated  classes  lost  their  grasp  upon  morality.  Political 
honesty  ceased  almost  to  have  a  name  in  Italy.  Tne  Christian 
virtues  were  scorned  by  the  foremost  actors  and  the  ablest  thinkers 
of  the  time,  while  the  antique  virtues  were  themes  for  rhetoric 
rather  than  moving-springs  of  conduct.  This  is  apparent  to  all 
students  of  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini.  the  profoundest  analysts 
of  their  age;^  the  bitterest  satirists  of  its  vices,  but  themselves  in- 
fected with  its  incapacity  for  moral  goodness.  Not  only  were  the 
Italians  vitiated:  but  they  had  also  become  impotent  for  action 
and  resistance.    At  the  height  of  the  Renaissance  the  five  great 

ewers  in  the  peninsula  formed  «  confederation  of  independent 
t  mutually  attractive  and  repellent  states.     Equilibrium  was 


new 


maintained  by  diplomacy,  in  which  the  humanists  pbyed  a  fof«>' 
most  part,  casting  a  network  of  intrigue  over  the  nation  whidi 
helped  in  no  small  measure  to  stimulate  intelligence  and  create  a 
common  medium  of  culture,  but  which  accustomed  statesmen  to 
believe  that  everything  could  be  achieved  by  wire-pulling.  Wars 
were  conducted  on  a  showy  system  by  means  of  mercenaries,  who 
played  a  safe  game  in  the  field  and  developed  a  system  of  blood- 
less camixiigns.  Meanwhile  the  people  grew  up  unused  to  arms. 
When  Italy  between  the  years- 14^  and '15^  became  the  battle- 
field of  French,  German  and  Spanish  forces,  it  was  seen  to  what  a 
point  of  helplessness  the  political,  moral  and  social  conditions  of 
the  Renaissance  had  brought  the  nation. 

It  was  needful  to  study  at  some  length  the  main  phenomena 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  because  the  history  of  that  phase 
of  evolution  in  the  other  Western  races  turns  almost  DKibaiom 
entirely  upon  points  in  which  they  either  adhered  •in^ 
to  or  diverged  from  the  t3rpe  established  there.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  what  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  j^y 
England  assimilated  from  Italy  at  this  epoch  was  in  the  on 
first  place  the  new  learning,  as  it  was  then  called,  ami 
This  implied  the  new  conception  of  human  life, 
the  new  interest  in  the  material  universe,  the 
method  of  education,  and  the  new  manners,  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  inseparable  from  Italian  humanism.  Under  these 
forms  of  intellectual  enlightenment  and  polite  culture  the 
renascence  of  the  human  spirit  had  appeared  in  Italy,  where  it 
was  more  than  elsewhere  connected  with  the  study  of  ^ifygrfft 
antiquity.  But  that  audacious  exploratory  energy  which 
formed  the  motive  force  of  the  Renaissance  as  distinguished 
from  the  Revival  of  Learning  took,  as  we  shall  see,  very  different 
directions  in  the  several  nations  who  now  were  sending  the 
flower  of  their  youth  to  study  at  the  feet  of  Italian  rhetoricians. 

The  Renaissance  ran  its  course  in  Italy  with  strange  indiffer- 
ence to  consequences.  The  five  great  powers,  held  in  equilibrium 
by  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  dreamad  that  the  peninsula  could  be 
maintained  in  statu  quo  by  diplomacy.  The  church  saw  no 
danger  in  encouraging  a  pseudo-pagan  ideal  of  life,  violating 
its  own  prindple  of  existence  by  assuming  the' policy  of  an 
aggrandizing  secular  state,  and  outraging  Christendom  openly 
by  its  acts  and  utterances.  Society  at  laige  was  hardly  aware 
that  an  intellectual  force  of  stupendous  magnitude  and  in- 
calculable explosive  power  had  been  created  by  the  new  learning. 
Why  should  not  established  institutions  proceed  upon  the 
customary  and  convenient  methods  of  routine,  while  the  delights 
of  existence  were  augmented,  manners  polished,  arts  developed, 
and  a  golden  age  of  epicurean  ease  made  decent  by  a  sute  religion 
which  no  one  cared  to  break  with  because  no  one  was  left  to 
regard  it  seriously?  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Italians  when 
the  Renaissance,  which  they  had  initiated  as  a  thing  of  beauty, 
began  to  operate  as  a  thing  of  power  beyond  the  Alps. 

Germany  was  already  provided  with  universities,  seven  of  whkh 
had  been  founded  between  1348  and  1409.  In  these  haunts  of 
learning  the  new  studies  took  root  after  the  year  1440. 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  travelling  professors,  Peter 
Luder  and  Samuel  Karoch.  German  scholars  made  their 
way  to  Lombard  and  Tuscan  lecture-rooms,  bringing  back 
the  methods  of  the  humanists.  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew 
erudition  soon  found  itself  at  home  on  Teutonic  soil.  Like  Italian 
men  of  letters,  these  pioneers  of  humanism  gave  a  classic  turn  to 
their  patronymics;  unfamiliar  names.  Crotus  Rubcanusand  Pieritu 
Graecus,  Capnion  and  Lupambulus  Ganymedes,  Oecolampadius  and 
Mclanchthon.  resounded  on  the  Rhine.     A  few  of  the  German 

Krinces.  amon^  whom  Maximilian,  the  prince  cardinal  Albert  of 
fainz.  Fredcnck  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  and  Eberhard  of  Wfirttem- 
berg  deserve  mention,  exercised  a  not  insignificant  influence  on 
letters  by  the  foundation  of  new  universities  and  the  patronage  of 
learned  men.  The  cities  of  Strassburg.  Nuremberg.  Augsburg.  &sel. 
became  centres  of  learned  coteries,  which  gathered  round  scholars 
like  Wimpheling,  Brant.  Peutinger.  Schcdel.  and  Pirckheimer. 
artists  like  Dtirer  and  Holbein,  pnnters  of  the  eminence  of  Frobcn. 
Academies  in  imitation  of  Italian  institutions  came  into  existence, 
the  two  most  conspicuous,  named  after  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
holding  their  headquarters  respectively  at  Heidelberg  and  Vienna. 
Crowned  poets,  of  whom  the  most  eminent,  was  Conrad  CeHes  Pro. 
tucius  (Picket !).  emulated  the  fame  of  Politian  and  Pontano.  Yet. 
though  the  Renaissance  was  thus  widely  communkated  to  the 
centres  of  German  intelligence,  it  displayed  a  different  character 
from  that  which  it  assumed  in  Italy.  Gothic  art,  which  was  indi- 
genous in  Germany,  yielded  but  little  to  southern  influences.    "    " 
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««ic  as  that  of  DOrer,  Vischer,  Cranach,  SchOnxauer,  Holbein,  con- 
•ummate  as  it  was  in  technical  excellence,  did  not  assume  Italian 
forms  of  lovefinesSk  did  not  display  the  paganism  of  the  Latin  races. 
The  modification  of  Gothic  architecture  by  paeudo-Roman  elements 
of  style  was  incomplete.  What  Germany  afterwards  took  of  the 
Palladian  manner  was  destined  to  reach  it  on  a  circuitous  route  from 
France.  In  like  manner  the  new  learning  failed  to  penetrate  all 
classes  of  society  with  the  rapidity  of  its  expansion  in  Italy,  nor  was 
the  new  ideal  of  life  and  customs  so  easily  substituted  for  the 
roedievaL  The  German  aristocracy,  as  Aeneas  Sylvius  had  noticed, 
rexnained  for  the  most  part  barbarous,  addicted  to  gross  pleasures, 
cootemptuous  of  culture.  The  German  dialects  were  too  rough  to 
receive  that  artistic  elaboration  under  antique  influences  which  had 
been  so  facile  in  Tuscany.  The  doctors  of  the  universities  were  too 
wedded  to  their  antiquated  manuals  and  methods,  too  satisfied  with 
dullness,  too  proud  of  titles  and  diplomas,  too  anxious  to  preserve 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  to  repress  mental  activity,  for  a  genial 
spirit  of  humanism  to  spread  freely.  Not  in  Cologne  or  TQbmgen 
but  in  Padua  and  Florence  did  the  German  pioneers  of  the  Renais- 
sance acquire  their  sense  of  liberal  studies.  And  when  they  i^tumed 
home  they  found  themselves  encumbered  with  stupidities,  jealousies 
and  lancoun.  Moreover,  the  temper  of  these  more  enlightened 
men  was  itself  opposed  to  Italian  mdifference  and  immorality;  it 
was  pugnacioas  and  polemical,  eager  to  beat  down  the  arrogance  of 
moDKs  and  theologians  rather  than  to  pursue  an  ideal  of  aesthetical 
setf^culture.  To  a  student  of  the  origins  of  German  humanism  it  is 
dear  that  something  very  different  from  the  Renaissance  of  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici  and  L«>  X.  was  in  preparation  ^from  the  first  upon 
Teutonic  soiL  Far  less  plastic  and  form-loving  than  the  Italian, 
the  German  intelligence  was  more  penetrative,  earnest,  disputative, 
occupied  with  rabstantial  problems.  Starting  with  theological 
criticism,  proceeding  to  the  stage  of  solid  studies  in  the  three 
learned  Languages,  German  humanism  occupied  the  attention  of  a 
wicfatly  scattered  sect  of  erudite  scholars;  but  it  did  not  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  whole  nation  until  it  was  forced  into  a  violently 
militant  attitude  by  Ffefferkorn's  attack  on  Reuchlin.  That 
attempt  to  exting^uish  honest  thought  prepared  the  Reformation; 
and  humanism  after  1518  was  absorbed  m  politico-religious  warfare. 
The  point  of  contact  between  humanism  and  the  RJeformation  in 
Germany  has  to  be  insisted  on ;  for  it  is  just  here  that  the  relation 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  Renaissance  in  general  makes 
itself  apparent.  As  the  Renaissance  had  its  jprccur- 
sory  movements  in  the  medieval  period,  so  the  German 
Reionnation  was  preceded  by  Wickliffe  and  Huss,  by  the 
discontents  of  the  Great  Schbm  and  by  the  councils  ofCon- 
stance  and  BaseL  These  two  main  streams  of  modem 
progress  had  been  proceeding  upon  different  tracks  to 
diverse  tuues,  but  they  touched  in  the  studies  stimulated  by 
the  Revival,  and  they  had  a  common  origin  in  the  struggle  of  the 
spirit  after  self-emancipation.  Johann  ICeuchlin,  who  entered  the 
lecture-room  of  Argyropoulos  at  Rome  in  1482,  Erasmus  of  Rotter- 
dam, who  once  dwelt  at  Venice  as  the  house  guest  of  the  Aldi,  applied 
their  critical  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  of  Creek  to  the  elucidation 
and  diffusion  of  the  Bible.  To  the  Germans,  as  to  all  nations  of 
that  epoch,  the  Bible  came  as  a  new  book,  because  they  now  read  it 
for  the  first  time  with  eyes  opened  by  humanism.  The  touch  of  the 
n^v  spirit  which  had  evolved  literature,  art  and  culture  in  Italy 
sufficed  in  Germany  to  recreate  Christianity.  This  new  spirit  in 
It^y  emancipated  numan  intelligence  by  the  classics;  in  Germany 
it  emancipated  the  human  conscience  by  the  Bible.  The  indij;na- 
tioa  excited  by  Leo  X.'s  sale  of  Indulgences,  the  moral  rage  stirred 
in  Northern  hearts  by  papal  abominations  in  Rome,  were  external 
causes  which  precipitated  the  schism  between  Teutonic  and  Latin 
Christianitv.  The  Reformation,  inspired  bv  the  same  energy  of 
resascitatea  life  as  the  Renaissance,  assisted  by  the  same  engines  of 
the  printing-press  and  paper,  uung  the  same  apparatus  of  scholar- 
ship, critiaan,  literary  skill,  being  in  truth  another  manifestation 
of  the  same  world-movement  under  a  diverse  form,  now  posed 
itseif  as  an  irreconcilable  antagonist  to  Renaissance  Italy.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  draw  any  comparison  between  German  and  Italian 
humanists  to  the  disparagement  of  the  former.  Reuchlin  was  no  less 
learned  than  Hco;  Mcianchthon  no  less  humane  than  Ficino; 
Erasmus  no  less  witty,  and  far  more  trenchant,  than  Petrarch; 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  no  less  humorous  than  Folengo;  Paracelsus 
w>  less  fantastically  learned  than  Cardano.  But  the  cause  in  which 
German  intellact  and  will  were  enlisted  was  so  different  that  it  is 
difficult  not  to  make  a  formal  separation  between  that  movement 
wfakh  evolved  culture  in  Italy  and  that  which  restored  religion  in 
Germany,  establishing  the  freedom  of  intelligence  in  the  one  sphere 
and  the  freedom  of  the  conscience  in  the  other.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Reformation  was  the  Teutonic  Renaissance.  It  was  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  reason  on  a  line  neglected  by  the  Italians,  more  impor- 
tant indeed  in  its  political  consequences,  more  weighty  in  its  bearing 
OS  rationalistic  oevelopmcnts  than  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but 
none  the  less  an  outcome  of  the  same  ground-influences.  We  have 
already  in  this  century  reached  a  point  at  which,  in  spite  of 
stubborn  Protestant  dogmatism  and  bitter  Catholic  reaction,  we 
can  perceive  how  the  ultimate  affranchisement  of  man  will  be 
the  work  of  both. 


The  German  Reformation  was  incapable  of  propagating  itself  in 
Italy,  chuifly  for  the  reason  that  the  intellectual  forces  which  it 
represented  and  employed  had  already   found  specific      ^^^ 
outlet  in  that  counti^.    It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the      rimthnik 
Italians,  sceptical  aM  paganized  bv  the  Revival,  to  be  .  ^ 

keenly  Interested  about  Questions  wliich  seemed  to  revive      j^  g^^^ 
the  scholastic  disputes  01  the  middle  ages.    It  was  noC  in  ^^* 

their  external  conditions,  suffering  as  they  were  from  invasions, 
enthralled  by  despots,  to  use  the  Reformation  as  a  lever  for  political 
revolution.  Yet  when  a  tumultuary  army  of  so-called  Lutherans 
sacked  Rome  in  1537  no  sober  thinker  doubted  that  a  new  agent  had 
appeared  in  Europe  which  would  alter  the  destinies  of  the  peninsula. 
The  Renaissance  was  virtuallv  closed,  so  far  as  it  concerned  Italy, 
when  Clement  VII.  and  Chaiies  V.  struck  their  compact  at  Bologna 


tion.  A  reaction  immediately  set  in  both  against  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation.  The  council  of  Tre'nt.  opened  in  1545  and 
closed  in  1563,  decreed  a  formal  purgation  of  the  church,  amrmed 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  strengthened  the  papal 
supremacy,  and  inaugurated  that  movement  of  resistance  which  is 
known  as  the  Counter-Reformation.  The  complex  onward  dfort 
of  the  modem  nations,  expressing  itself  in  Italy  as  Renaissance,  in 
Germany. as  Reformation,  had  aroused  the  forces  of  conservatism. 
The  four  main  instruments  of  the  reaction  were  the  papacy,  which 
had  done  so  much  by  its  sympathy  with  the  revival  to  promote  the 
humanistic  spirit  it  now  dreaded,  the  strength  of  Spain,  and  two 
Spanish  institutions  planted  on  Roman  soil — ^the  Inauisition  and  the 
Order  of  Jesus.  The  principle  contended  for  ana  established  by 
this  reaction  was  absolutism  as  opposed  to  freedom — monarchical 
absolutism,  papal  absolutism,  the  suppression  of  energies  liberated 
by  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  partial  tnuraph  of  this 
principle  was  secure,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  established  ppwera 
in  church  and  state  felt  threatened  by  the  revolutionary  opinions 
afloat  in  Europe.  Renaissance  and  Reformation  were,  moreover, 
already  at  strife.  Both,  too,  were  spiritual  and  elastic  tendencies 
towara  progress,  ideals  rather  than  solid  o(]g;anisms. 

The  part  played  by  Spain  in  this  period  of  bistory  was  deter- 
mined m  large  measure  by  external  arcumstance.    The  Spaniards 
became  one  nation  by  the  conquest  of  Granada  and  the  ,__, 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.    The  war  of  ^JtJ 
national  aggrandizement,  being  in  its  nature  a  crusade,  ^J^^j^ 
inflamed  tne  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  people.     It  **?*5^ 
was  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  Jews  and  Moors,  and  by  *jJIJrT_^ 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  on  a  solid  basis,  witn  jmimi^ 
powers  formidable  to  the  freedom  of  all  Spaniards  from  the 
peasant  to  the  throne.    These  facts  explain  the  decisive  action  of 
the  Spanish  nation  on  the  side  of  Catholic  conservatism,  and  help 
us  to  understand  why  their  brilliant  achievements  in  the  field  (» 
culture  during  the  loth  century  were  speedily  followed  by  stag- 
nation.   It  wul  be  well,  in  dealing  with  the  Renaissance  in  Spain,  to 
touch  first  upon  the  arts  and  literature,  and  then  to  consider  those 
qualities  of  character  in  action  whereby  the  nation  most  distinguished 
itself  from  the  rest  of  Europe.    Architecture  in  Spain,  emerging 
from  the  Gothic  stage,  developed  an  Early  Renaissance  style  of 
bewildering  richness  by  adopting  elements  of  Arabic  and  Moorish 
decoration.     Sculpture  exhibited  realistic  vigour  of  indubitably 
native  stamp;  and  the  minor  plastic  crafts  were  cultivated  with 
success  on  lines  of  striking  originality.     Painting  grew  from  a 
homely  stock,  until  the  work  of  Velazquez  showed  that  Spanish 
masters  in  this  branch  were  fully  abreast  of  their  Italian  compeen 
and  contemporaries.    To  dwell  here  upon  the  Italianizing  versifiers, 
moralists  and  pastoral  romancers  who  attempted  to  refine  the 
vernacular  of  tne  Romancero  would  be  superfluous.     They  are 
mainly  noticeable  as  proving  that  certain  coteries  in  Soain  were 
willing  to  accept  the  Italian  Renaissance.    But  the  real  force  of 
the  people  was  not  in  this  courtly  literary  style.     It  expressed 
itself  at  last  in  the  monumental  work  of  Don  Quixote,  which    places 
Cervantes  be«de  Rabelais,  Ariosto  and  Shakespeare  as  one  of  the 
four  supreme  exponents  of  the  Renaissance.    The  affectations  of 
decadent  -chivalry  disappeared  before  its  humour;  the  lineaments 
of  a  noble  nation,  animated  by  the  youth  of  modern  Europe  emerging 
from  the  middle  ages,  were  portrayed  in  its  enduring  pictures 
of  human  experience.    The  Spanish  drama,  meanwhile,  untram- 
melled by  those  false  canons  of  pseudo-classic  taste  which  fettered 
the  theatre  in  Italy  and  afterwards  in  France,  rose  to  an  eminence  in 
the  hands  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  which  only  the  English,  and 
the  English  only  in  the  masterpieces  of  three  or  four  playwrights, 
can  rival.    Camoens,  in  the  Lusiad,  if  we  may  here  group  Portugal 
with  Spain,  was  the  first  modem  poet  to  compose  an  epic  on  a  purely 
modern  theme,  vying  with  Virgil,  but  not  bending  to  pedantic 
rules,  and  breathing  the  spirit  ot  the  age  of  heroic  adventures 
and  almost  fabulous  discoveries  into  his  melodious  numbers.    What 
has  chiefly  to  be  noted  regarding  the  achievements  of  the  Spanish 
race  in  arts  and  lettera  at  this  epixh  is  their  fMtent  national  origin- 
ality.  The  revival  of  learning  produced  in  Spain  no  slavish  imitation 
as  it  did  in  Italy,  no  formal  humanism,  and,  it  may  be  added,  very 
little  of  fruitful  scholarship.    The  Renaissance  here,  as  in  England, 
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displayed  essential  qualities  of  intellectual  freedom,  ddight  in  life, 
exultation  over  rediscovered  earth  and  man.  The  •note  of  Renais- 
sance woric  in  Germany  was  still  Gothic  This  we  feel  in  the 
penetrative  earnestness  of  DOrer,  in  the  homeliness  of  Hans  Sachs, 
m  the  grotesque  humour  of  EuUnspieid  and  the  Narrenukiff, 
the  sombre  pregnancy  of  the  Faust  l^end,  the  almost  stolid  mastery 
of  Holbein.  It  lay  not  in  the  German  genius  to  escape  from  the 
preoccupations  and  the  limitations  of  the  middle  ages,  for  this 
reason  mainly  that  what  we  call  medieval  was  to  a  very  large 
extent  Teutonic.  But  on  the  Spanish  peninsula,  in  the  master- 
pieces  of  Velazquez,  Cervantes,  Camoens,  Calderon,  we  emerge 
into  an  atmosphere  of  art,  definitely  national,  distinctly  modem, 
where  solid  natural  forms  stand  before  us  realistically  modelled, 
with  light  and  shadow  on  their  rounded  outlines,  and  where  the 
airiest  creatures  of  the  fancy  take  shape  and  weave  a  dance  of 
rhythmic,  light,  incomparable  intricacy.  The  Spanish  Renaissance 
would  in  itself  suffice,  if  other  witnesses  were  wanting,  to  prove 
bow  iiuuxurate  is  the  theory  that  limits  this  movement  to  the 
revival  of  learning.  Touched  by  Italian  influences,  enriched  and 
fortified  by  the  new  learning,  Spamsh  genius  walked  firmly  forward  on 
its  own  path.  It  was  onlv  crushed  by  forces  generated  in  the  nation 
that  produced  it,  by  tne  Inquisition  and  by  despotic  Catholic 
absolutism. 

In  the  history  of  the  Renaissance,  Spain  and  Portugal  represent 
the  exploration  of  the  ocean  and  the  colonization  of  the  other 
Brjihrs  hemisphere.  The  voya^  of  Columbus  and  Vespucci 
fff^^  to  America,  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  by  Diaz  and  the 
tfrffffOfCT.  discovery  of  the  sea  road  to  India  by  Vasco  da  Gama, 
Cortes's  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Pizarro's  conquest  of 
Peru,  marked  a  new  era  for  the  human  race  and  inaugurated 
the  modem  age  more  decisively  than  any  other  scries  of  events 
has  done.  It  has  recently  been  maintained  that  modem  European 
history  is  chiefly  an  affair  of  competition  between  confederated 
states  for  the  possession  of  lands  revealed  by  Columbus  and  Da 
Gama.  >^thout  challenging  or  adopting  this  speculation,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  nothing  soprcgnant  of  results  has  happened 
as  this  exploration  of  the  globe.  To  say  that  it  displaced  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  politics  and  commerce,  substituting  the  ocean  for  the 
Mraiterranean,  dethroning  Italy  from  her  seat  of  central  importance 
in  traffic,  deprening  the  eastern  and  elevating  the  western  powers 
of  Europe,  opening  a  path  for  Anglo-Saxon  expansiveness,  forcing 
philosophera  and  statesmen  to  regard  the  Occidental  nations  as  a 
single  group  in  counterpoise  to  other  groups  of  nations,  the  European 
community  as  one  unit  corrdated  to  other  units  of  humanity  upon 
this  planet,  is  truth  enough  to  vindicate  the  vast  significance  of 
these  discoveries.  The  Renaissance,  far  from  being  the  re-birth 
of  antiquity  with  Its  civilization  confined  to  the  Mediterranean, 
with  its  Hercules*  Pillars  beyond  which  lay  Cimmerian  darkness, 
was  thus  effectively  the  entrance  upon  a  quite  incalculably  wider 
stage  of  life,  on  which  mankind  at  large  has  since  enacted  one  great 
drama. 

While  Spanish  navies  were  exploring  the  ocedn,  and  Spanish 
paladins  were  overturning  empires,  Charles  V.  headed  the  reaction 
D^tmatlo  ^  Catholicism  against  reform.  Stronger  as  king  of  Spain 
CiuhQl^  ^^**  ^*  emperor,  for  the  Empire  was  littlebutanamc, 
^jiB^  he  lent  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  that  system  of 

coercion  and  repression  which  enslaved  Italy,  desolated 
Gcrmanv  with  war,  and  drowned  the  Low  Countries  in  blood. 
Philip  If.,  with  full  approval  of  the  Spanish  nation,  pursued  the  same 
policy  in  an  even  stricter  spirit.  He  was  powerfully  assisted  by 
two  institutions,  in  which  the  national  character  of  Spain  expressed 
Itself,  the  Inouisttion  and  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Of  the  former 
it  is  not  needful  to  speak  here.  But  we  have  to  observe  that  the 
last  great  phenomenon  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance  was  Ignatius 
Loyola,  who  organized  the  militia  by  means  of  which  the  church 
worked  her  Counter- Reformation.  His  motto,  Perinde  ac  cadaver^ 
expressed  that  recognition  of  absolutism  which  papacy  and 
monarchy  demanded  for  their  consolidation  (see  Jesuits  and 
Loyola). 

The  logical  order  of  an  essay  wkich' attempts  to  show  how 
Renaissance  was  correlated  to  Reformation  and  Counter- 
Pnaot  t$  Reformation  has  necessitated  the  treatment  of  Italy, 
tt*Ka*  Germany  and  Spain  in  succession;  for  these  three 
nations  were  the  three  main  agents  in  the  triple 
process  to  be  analysed.  It  was  due  to  their  specific 
qualities,  and  to  the  diverse  circumstances  of  their  external 
dcvelnpinent,  that  the  re-birth  of  Europe  took  this  form  of 
duplex  action  on  the  lines  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress, 
followed  by  reaction  against  mental  freedom.  We  have  now  to 
speak  of  France,  which  earliest  absorbed  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  revival,  and  of  England,  which  received  it  latest.  The 
Renaissance  may  be  said  to  lu^ve  begun  in  France  with  Charles 
VIIL's  expedition  to  Naples,  and  to  have  continued  until  the 
extinction  of  the  house  of  Valois.  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. 
sx>ent  a  considerable  portion  of  their  reigns  in  the  attempt  to 


secure  possession  of  the  Italian  provinces  they  claimed.  Heniy 
II. 's  queen  was  Catherine  of  the  Medicean  family;  and  her 
children,  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.,  were  Italianated  French- 
men. Thus  the  coimexion  between  France  and  Italy  during 
the  period  1494-1589  was  continuous.  The  French  passed  to 
and  fro  across  the  Alps  on  military  and  peaceful  e:q)editiona. 
Italians  came  to  France  as  courtiers,  ambassadors,  men  of 
business,  captains  and  artists.  French  society  assumed  a 
strong  Italian  colouring,  nor  were  the  manners  of  the  court  very 
different  from  those  of  an  Italian  city,  except  that  externally 
they  remained  ruder  and  less  polished.  The  relation  between 
the  crown  and  its  great  feudatories,  the  military  bias  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  marked  distinction  between  classes 
which  survived  from  the  middle  ages,  rendered  France 
in  many  vital  points  imlike  Italy.  Yet  the  annals  of 
that  age,  and  the  anecdotes  retailed  by  Brant6me,  prove 
that  the  royalty  and  nobility  of  France  had  been  laigdy 
Italianized. 

It  is  said  that  Louis  XII.  brought  Fra  Giocondo  of  Verona  back 
with  him  to  France,  and  founded  a  school  of  architects.  But  we 
need  not  have  recourse  to  this  legend  for  the  explanation 
of  such  Italian  influences  as  were  already  noticeable 
in  the^  Renaissance  buildings  on  the  Loire.  Without 
determining  the  French  styw,  Italian  intercourse  helped 
to  stimulate  its  formation  and  development.  There  are  students 
of  the  15th  century  in  France  who  resent  this  intrusion  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  But  they  forget  that  France  was  bound  by 
inexorable  laws  of  human  evolution  to  obey  the  impulse  which 
communicated  itself  to  every  form  qf  art  in  Europe.  In  the  school 
of  Fontainebleau,  under  the  patronage  of  Francis  I.,  that  Italian 
influence  made  itself  distinctly  felt;  ^tt  a  true  French  manner 
had  been  already  formed,  which,  when  it  was  subsequently  applied 
at  Paris,  preserved  a  marked  national  quality.  The  characteristic 
of  the  style  developed  by  BuUant,  De  I'Orme  and  Lescotj^in  the 
royal  or  princely  palaces  of  Chenonceaux,  Chambord,  Anet,  Ecouen, 
Fontainebleau,  the  Louvre  and  elsewhere,  is  a  blending  of  capricious 
fancy  and  inventive  richness  of  decoration  with  punty  of  outline 
and  a  large  sense  of  the  beauty  of  extended  masses.  Beginning 
with  the  older  castles  of  Touraine,  and  passing  onward  to  the 
Tutlcries,  we  trace  the  passage  from  the  medieval  fortress  to  the 
modem  pleasure-house,  and  note  how  architecture  obeyed  the 
special  demands  of  that  new  phenomenon  of  Renaissance  civiliza- 
tion, the  court.  In  the  general  distribution  of  pacts  these  monu- 
mental buildings  express  the  peculiar  conditions  which  French 
society  assumed  under  the  influence  of  Francis  I.  and  Diane  de 
Poitiers.  In  details  of  execution  and  harmonic  combinations  they 
illustrate  the  precision,  lo^c,  luddi^  and  cheerful  spirit  of  the 
national  genius.  Here,  as  m  Lombanfy,  a  feeling  for  serene  beauty 
derived  from  study  of  the  antique  has  not  interrupted  the  evolution 
of  a  style  indigenous  to  France  and  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
French  temperament. 

During  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  several  Italian  painters  of  eminence 
visited  France.  Among  these,  Del  Rosso,  Pnmaticcio,  Del  Sazto 
and  Da.  Vinci  are  the  roost  famous.    But  their  example 

was  not  productive  of  a  really  great  school  of  French  paint-    ,_ 

ing.  It  was  left  for  the  Poussins  and  Claude  Lorraine  ^1^ 
in  the  next  century,  acting  under  mingled  Italian  and 
Flemish  influences,  to  embody  the  still  active  spirit  of 
the  classical  revival.  These  three  masters  were  the  contemporaries 
of  Comeille,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  Renaissance  period.  Sculp- 
ture, on  the  contrary,  in  which  art,  as  in  architecture,  the  medieval 
French  had^  been  surpassed  by  no  other  people  of  Europe,  was 
practised  with  originality  and  power  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  11. 
and  Francis  I.  Ponzio  and  Cellini,  who  quitted  Italy  for  France, 
found  themselves  outrivalled  in  their  own  sphere  by  Jean  Coujon, 
Cousin  and  Pilon.  The  decorative  sculpture  of  this  epoch,  whether 
combined  with  architecture  or  isolated  in  monumental  statuanr, 
ranks  for  ipxx  and  suavity  with  the  best  of  Sansovino's.  At  the 
same  time  it  u  unmistakably  inspired  by  a  sense  of  beauty  different 
from  the  Italian — more  piquant  and  pointed,  less  languorous, 
more  mannered  perhaps,  but  with  less  ot  empty  rhythmical  effect. 
All  this  while,  the  minor  arts  of  enamelling,  miniature,  glass-paint- 
ing, goldsmith's  work,  jewellery,  engraving,  tapestry,  wood-carving, 
pottery,  &c.,  were  cultivated  with  a  spontaneity  and  freedom  whidi 
proved  that  France,  in  the  middle  point  between  Flanden  and  Italy, 
was  able  to  use  both  influences  without  a  sacrifice  of  native  taste. 
It  may  indeed  be  said  in  ^cral  that  what  is  true  of  France  is 
likewise  true  of  all  countnes  which  felt  the  artistic  impulses  of 
the  Renaissance.  Whether  we  regard  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  or 
Germany  at  this  epoch,  we  find  a  national  impress  stamped  upon 
the  products  of  the  plastic  and  the  decorative  arts,  notwithstandii^ 
the  prevalence  of  certain  forms  derived  from  the  antique  and  luly. 
It  was  only  at  a  bter  period  that  the  formalism  of  pseudo-clasoc 
pedantry  reduced  natural  and  national  originality  to  a  dead 
unaninuty. 
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htd.  it>  viiidi 

E.Xke- 

name  of  Reforraalion.' 
o  papal  RoDic  rnadc  it 


.     y.  and  iti  proud  aiiertian  of  the  righti  of  hi 

infaiemleoee.  hnked  by  a  ttrong  and  lublle  chain  to  that  ti 

revolt  of  ihr  individual  comdoumea  aauut   ipirinial  deini 

'  "*    "  »  and  riimncd  upon  abuier^     To  thii  rebi 


ng,-.  ,,-  ...  I  tectarian  oppoiltkni.  It  marked  in  bet  a  ^tal  ■tntggle 
ol  i:..         ':^t  tawards  truth  and  freedom,  Involving  future  reuitt 

d]  .  ned  reiiitance  aj^nat  eatablidied  autbority  which  was 

pc'  rty,  Itadiug  in  the  oourae  oif  tiflie  to  a  revolution  with 

wl  '  itwllioui  ipirit  of  the  Revival  vaa  lympathetic-    Thia 

iK  I      .  lation  of  hunaanim  bi  general  to  reform,  French  leam- 

in:  ular  diiplayed  aodi  Innovating  boldneia  aa  threw  many 

C;.:wii,  a  I'rencfa  atudenc  of  Picard  acUln,  created  the  type  nf 
Protntantiam  to  which  the  malarilyof  French  Kugueaot«,adhered. 
Thii  too  waj  a  moment  at  whidi  phitoae^ical  aeduaioo  was  hardly 
pouible.  In  a  nation  ao  (umulfuouily  aaitated  one  uie  or  the 
other  had  to  be  adopted.  TlioK  of  the  French  humanitu  who  did 
not  proclaim   Huguenot   ognniona  found   Ihemielvei  obliged  with 


morality,  heresy  aod  atheiam  in  a  single  ind 
fence  of  wuker  miodi  lay  in  joining  the  Jeiuiti 
ranee  hod  already  absorbed  the  « 


n  Italian 


.0  Refora 


,  together  with  the  e 


political  actuality.     Thi 

1   biit  of   the   Valoi..  ■..._   „   .,,_... -..„ 

the  reason  why  the  Counter- Refor^nation  entailed  those  fierce 

rainaud  ^'  the  c<^piDmSe'rf'"Heniy'"lv."'"lV  it  no  part 
of  the  present  flubicct  m  analyse  the  poliiieal.  religious  and 
social  inteiEsti  of  inat  struggle.  The  upshot  was  (he  triumph 
of  the  Counlec-Reformation,  and  the  establishment  of  ica 
principle,  absolutism,  as  the  basis  of  French  government.  It 
was  a  French  Idog  who.  when  the  nation  had  been  Rduced  to 
order,  uttered  the  famoua  word  <jt  absolutism,  "L'Etat.  c'cst 

The  Renaissance  io  the  Low  Countries,  aa  elsewhere,  had  i(a 
brilliant  age  of  artj  and  letlera.    During  the  middle  ages  the  wealthy 

dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Italian  lerHiblici.  They  raised  JJ^_, 
miracles  of  srchitedutal  beauty,  which  were  modified  in  '^V^ 
the  15th  and  Ifith  centuriea  by  characteristic  elements  of  ^|1 
of  the  new  style-  The  Van  Eycks,  followed  by  Mcmling,  \^^^ 
Metsys,Mabuse,  Lucas  van  Leydeo.  atrucfcoul  anew  pa(h  jj^,^ 
in  Che  revival  01  painting  arvl  taught  Europe  the  secret  mmMt^. 
olffll-cohniiinB.  But tt waaiewrvaior the  17thcentury  '•""^ 
to  witneai  the  Aowei  and  fruit  time  of  thia  powerful  art  In 
the  work  of  PortHit.  Rubena  and  Vandyck,  in  the  Dutch  schools 
of  landscape  and  home-life,  and  in  the  unique  masterpecca  _af 

I  ted  with  the  Renaissance  spirit  no 
E  school  of  the  ijth  or  the  Venetian 
»jr  and  carnal  enioyinent  i>f  Rubena, 
y  of  Vandyck,  the  mystery  of  Nghl 
.nel>.  the  hive  eif  nature  in  Ruysdael. 
_uy^  Biiu  t.Li  their  luminous^  miacy  skiea.  silvery 

ite  dfiplayed  I  an  Steeii,  Douw,  Osfade  and  Teniera, 

jf  VanderveWt,  the  grasp  on  reality,  the  acute  Intuition  into  char- 
icter  in  portraits,  the  scieniific  study  of  the  world  and  man,  the 
-obuftt  sympathy  with  ruitural  appetites,  which  distinguish  the 
khole  art  0!  the  Low  Countries,  ate  a  direct  emanation  from  the 


of  tbe  tC 


andGrotius,intheprintcrBElievirandPlantin,devtloi>fd    fJjT^ 
itself  from  the  centre  of  the  Leiden  university  with  ^ 
massive  energy,  and  proved   that  it  sra*  still  a   motive  force 
of  intellectual   prr«rese.     In  (he  fields  of  classical  learning  tht 
Low  Countries  broke  new  ground  chieB);  by 


nubted  at 


.    Theirs 


ly  accumubted 

— ifcces.  forming 

In  addition  to  this  they  brought  philosophy  ami  acienti 
nets  to  bear  on  studies  wfaicn  had  been  pursued  in  a  r 
spirit-  It  would,  however,  be  unciitical  to  pursue 
further!  for  the  encyclopaedic  labours  of  the  Dutcl 
belong  to  a  period  «^—  "'■-  " — ' 


RENAISSANCE 


c  .pULnl 


gle   aifBiiia    fDRiia   dcipptiti 

,  id«]  1^  political  libenr  lo  tbai 
:h  bnAc  [he  paim  of  Spoia.    I 

wbcRby  this  priiidplc  in»  dev 
and  itm  oiiibiint  in  ihe  tRUy 


The  iniulgr  position  of  EngUnd,  combined  with  tlie  nituie 
if  the  Engli^  people,  bu  tllowed  m  lo  feel  the  vibniion  of 
ttgiu4     European  movements  later  and  with  leu  of  ihock 

■  u><>-   than  inv  of  the  coDlineaUl  lUIiaiii.    Before  a  wave 
n  hu  tnchcd  OUT  shores  we  have  had  the 

,  _        1  >pect«tor«,  ud  of  con- 

•Ideiing  bow  we  shall  receive  it.  RevotuliODi  htve  psued 
from  tbe  tumulluous  itagcs  o[  (heir  oiigin  bto  aome  settled 
ind  recognuable  state  before  we  have  beeo  called  upon  to 
cope  with  them.  It  was  thus  that  England  look  the 
influences  of  the  Reoalssuce  and  Reformation  sunultaneijusly, 

tbe  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Aimada,  stimulated  tbe  scDie  of 
Dalionality  and  developed  tbe  naval  forces  of  tbe  nee.  Both 
Renaissance  and  Reloinintioa  bad  been  anticipated  by  at  least 

■  cenluiy  in  England  Chiucer's  poelry,  whicb  owed  to  much 
to  Italian  eiamples,  gave  an  early  lottiuie  of  the  former. 
WickliSe's  teaching  was  ■  vital  moment  in  ibe  latter.  But 
the  French  wan,  Ibe  Wart  of  tbe  Roses  and  tbe  persecution 
of  the  Lollards  deferred  the  mmiiig  of  the  sew  age;  and  the 
year  rjjft,  when  Henry  Vllt.  passed  tbe  Act  of  Supremacy 
through  parliament,  may  he  filed  as  the  date  wheo  England 
entered  definitively  upon  a  career  of  intellectual  development 
abreast   with   the   foremost   nations   of   tbe   continent.     The 

of  the  English  Renaissance.  Tbe  Reformation  bad  been  adopted 
by  consent  of  the  king,  lords  and  commons;  and  this  change 
in  the  state  religion,  Ibougb  it  was  not  confirmed  without 
reaction,  agitation  and  blowhhed,  cost  tbe  nation  compantively 
Ctahlf4  little  disturbance.  Humanism,  before  it  aflecled  the 
imOmmtn   bulk  of  tbe  English  people,  bad  already  permeated 

ftMhMmt  lisd  been  adapted  to  tbe  needs  of  modem  thought. 
•JoK  The  hard  work  of  collecting,  printing,  annotating 

and  translating  Greek  and  Latin  authors  had  been 
accomplished.  Tbe  masterpieces  of  antiquity  had  been 
interpreted  and  made  intelligible.  Much  of  the  learning 
popularised  by  '   '  ,    .      ,     . 


m  liters 


m  that  England 


I  speciality  in 


cariforcned  to  the  modem  methods  of  study;  nor  wi 
wanting  Dpportunitia  for  youths  of  humble  origin  to  i 
education  which  placed  them  on  «  level  with  ItaUan 
The  single  case  of  Ben  Jonson  suffidenlly  proves 
learning  did  not  At  Ibis  epoch  becon  '    ' 

England,  There  was  no  class  corrcspondmg  to  tne  numanisti. 
It  should  alsn  be  remembered  that  the  best  works  of  Italian 
literature  were  introduced  into  Great  Britain  together  with  the 
classics.  Phaer't  V.VpI,  Chapman's  Homtr,  Harrington's 
0'la<ide,  Marloire's  Hcrt  and  Ltandrr,  Fairfai's  Jmaalcm 
Dclitcrcd,  Nodh's  Pluiardi.  Hoby'i  Cowrio— to  mention  only  a 
few  eiamples^placed  English  roden  simultaneously  in  posses- 
sion of  tbe  most  eminent  and  representative  works  of  Greece, 
Rome  and  Italy,  At  the  same  time  Spanish  innuences  reached 
thets  through  the  imiteton  of  Guevara  and  the  dramatists; 
French  influences  in  the  versions  of  romances;  Cermao  in- 


BueiKa  in  popular  transbllona  of  Ibe  Faust  legend,  Eidat- 
ifitid  aod  similar  produclions.  The  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible  had  also  been  recently  given  to  tbe  people — so  thai  abnost 
ai  (he  same  period  of  lime  England  obtained  in  the  veiDMular 
iry  of  andent  and  modem  authors.    This  wai 


e  by  n 


u  for  the  Hchneas  and  variety  of  EUaabetban 
literature,  and  for  the  enibusissm  with  whicb  tbe  English 
language  waa  cultivated. 

Spealdng  atiiclly,  England  bomwtd  little  in  tlie  ngion  ol  the 
am  from  other  natiou.  and  developed  still  leas  that  waaon^iaal- 
What  ia  called  Jacobean  architecture  marks  indeed  an  ^^^ 
inietnting  tare  in  Ibe  uaMition  from  the  Gothic  style.  I2z_ 
But,  comjwreo  with  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  German  and  ~~r? 
Flemikh  wodi  o(  a  like  penod,  it  ia  Doth  timid  and  dry,  f*"" 
Sculpture  wu  reintented  in  London  for  a  brief  space  by  *•■* 
Tomgiani;  painting  by  Holbein  and  Aatonio  More;  mmic  by 
Italians  and  FmchmeD  of  the  Chapel  Royal.    But  no  Englishmen 

the  caie  waa  very  different.    tVyal  and  Surrey  began  tiy  eDgiafiing 


imitatiDD  and  auirajLation.  Academies  after  the  Italian  type  were 
rounded.  Tragedies  in  the  Kyle  of  Seneca,  rivalling  Italiap  and 
French  dramas  of  the  epoch,  were  produced.  Attempts  to  Latinise 
ancedral  rhyihmi.  similar  to  ihne  which  had  failed  in  Italy  and 
France,  were  made.  Tentative  eiaayt  ih  criticism  and  diiscftatiofla 
on  the  art  of  poetry  abounded.  Ii  ii  mill  d  as  I  111  "III  1 1  III  Piiiaiianim 
ran  a  ritk  of  being  throttled  in  in  cradle  by  superfluity  of  (oeego  and 
pedantic  nutriment.  But  the  natural  vibour  of  the  Engliih  geniua 
resisted  influences  alien  to  itvlf,  and  showed  a  robuat  capadly 
for  digesting  (he  vaned  diet  offered  to  it.  Aa  there  waa  DDtliiiig 
despotic  in  (he  (emper  of  tbe  ruling  daisea.  nolhldg  qaprttaivc  in 
English  culture,  (he  li(era(ure  of  tha(  a(e  evolved  ioiirfnety  from 
(he  people.  It  waa  under  (hese  condiiLooa  that  Speoas  pvc  his 
romanric  epic  (o  the  world,  a  poem  which  derived  ita  ^kgnry  f mm 
the  niidd1ea|es,itsdeciirativeTichncsafran  theltaliaJaB^iaiKapce, 
— —a,  p?iri(y.  tor- -" = — ■ ■--■ — ' '- 


.J  Engtiah  Reiuiiaanei 

irly  fned  Itarif  from  [b.  ,.. 

n  laite  in  Italy  and  France.     Depicting 


(aly  and  Spain,  the  mysteries  of  German  I 
(ncy  and  tbe  facts  of  daily  life,  humoura  c 
ions  of  philosophical  speeulaiion,  in  oj  .    . 
lulinct  with  intense  vilatiiv.  this  eitraonlini 


energiFi  during  the  best  yean 

graphical  ifolation  of  England!  and  tbe  compandvclv  laic  adoption 
by  the  English  of  matured  Italian  and  German  inRueoces.  eve 


0  powerfully  (o  the  ft 


in  Ihe  le-binh  of  Eurc 


Avoid  ut  KIT  of  Bupcriidiljty.  and 
:hoalboy,  in  thil  skcich 


il  no  other  Ire 
>n  Ibc  Una  laid  down  it  the 
why  tht  term  Reni 
to  the  Revival  of  Learn  ini 
uid  the  eSect  ol  antique  Uudio  upo 
and  trtiitic  ideals.  The  puipoae  of  thil  article 
to  (how  ihat,  while  the  Rcniiaunce  implied  a  new  way  ol 
rcgaiding  the  matenal  world  and  human  naiuie.  a  new  concep- 
tion ot  Dun'a  destiny  and  dutict  on  thil  planet,  a  new  culm 
and  new  intellectual  perceptjoni  ptnetniing  every  ipheie  < 
Iboughi  and  enetgy,  it  alio  involved  new  reciprocal  rcUiioi 
between  the  numben  o(  the  Euiopean  group  ot  nation).  Tl 
RenaoMncc  ckaed  the  middle  aga  and  opened  the  modem  er 
—not  merely  beciuie  the  mental  and  moral  ideal  which  then 

Ihe   rtvivil  of  clusical   learning  were  opposed  to 
modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  but  alio  beciuic  (he 


-RENAN 

Renauuncc  or  re^nrth  ot  Europe  wouM  be  a 


^ni 


with  lun 


enlal  t! 


empire  and  I  . 

■  ffderaiioD  of  peoples.  Kpariie  in  type  and  divergent  In 
interesti,  yet  bound  together  by  common  tendendel,  common 
culture  and  common  eSorls,  came  into  eiilteoce.  For  obedi- 
ence to  central  autborily  wat  lubVituled  balance  o(  power. 
Hencelonh  the  hegemony  o(  Europe  attached  to  no  crown, 
imperial  or  papal,  bu^  to  the  Aation  wbich  wai  capable  of 
winoing  it,  in  the  ipitituil  region  by  mental  ascendancy,  and 
in  tbe  temporal  by  forte. 

Tbat  Ihii  ii  tbe  right  way  of  regarding  Ihe  aubject  appean 
(rodi  the  events  o(  the  first  two  decadfs  ot  ihe.iMh  century. 
riB—  ■  ■  those  yean  inwhichlhehumaniitic  revival  attained  its 
'^■"*      bighcit  poii 


wlail 


f  ConM 


linoplc. 


irfranL,  l87»): 

CjautuMni  Allrrllmmj  (l  vdIi.  Jrd  id., 

t«ftor    Eugiil^Munii.Vw 

I  KimatiitKI  (iSS^-qj),  Lgdwig 


rounds  and  manufactories  for  Imen  and  woollen  goods.     Fop. 

REHMf,  BRHBtr  (1893-1901),  French  pbilDiopher  and 
Irientaliit,  wai  bom  00  the  i7tfa  ol  February  iSij  at  Tr^uier. 
lis  falher'i  people  were  ol  Ihe  Giher-dan  of  Renans  or  Ronanai 
is  grandfather,  having  made  a  small  fortune  by  ills  fishing 
bought  a  house  it  Trtguier  and  Killed  (hen 


father. 


inly  five 


imall  CI 


.n  old  w: 


ec  thin  £m< 


t  Repub 


Its  sister  Heni 


liable  I 


wai  henceforth  morally  the  head  ol  Ihe  household.  Having  in 
vain  attempted  to  keep  *  school  lor  ^Is  it  Trtguier,  she  left  het 
native  place  and  went  to  Paris  ai  leicher  In  a  young  bdia' 
boirding-KhooL  Emai  mean  while  wu  educated  in  the 
ecclesiastical  seminary  of  his  native  place  His  good-conduct 
notes  lor  this  period  describe  him  ss  "  docile,  patient,  diligent, 
painstaking,  thorough."  We  do  no(  bear  thB(  Ixe  was  brilliant, 
but  the  priests  cared  little  For  such  qualities.     While  Lhe  f  ' 


n  after  tbe  eapediiion  of  Charles 
1,   ten    yean    before    the    sar 
loment    when    France,    Spain 
e  influences  of  Italian  cultun 


iiahlish 


inding  bim 


I  Latin. 


;amp1eled  his  education.    She  was  only  half  a 
paternal  anceslon  came  from  Bordeaux,  and  Renan  usi 

ilanlly  at  odds. 
In  the  summer  of  1S3S  Renan  carried  oB  all  the  prii 


Her 


Tbe  Latin  races,  championed  by  Spain  and  supported  by  the 
pafBcy,  fought  the  battle  of  the  litter,  and  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  rolling  back  the  tide  of  tevolutionuy  conquest.  Mean- 
while that  liberal  culture  which  had  been  created  for  Europe 
by  the  Italians  before  Ihe  contest  of  the  Reformation  began 
continued  to  spread,  although  it  was  sliRcd  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
retarded  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  weU-nigb  eitiipated 
by  wars  in  Germany,  and  diverted  from  its  course  in  England 
by  (he  counter-movement  of  Purilinisra.  Tbe  ashs  da  Jl  ol 
Seville  and  Madrid,  the  fiames  to  which  Bruno,  Dolet  and 
Paleario  were  flung,  the  dungeon  ol  Campanella  and  the  seclu- 
sion of  Caliko,  the  miuane  of  St  Bartholomew  and  the  faggoli 
ol  Smilhficld,  the  desolated  plains  ol  Germany  and  the  ctuclliei 
of  Alva  in  tbe  Netherlands,  disilluiioncd  Europe  of  those  golden 
dreams  which  had  arisen  in  the  earlier  days  of  humanism 
which  had  been  so  pleasantly  indulged  by  Rabelais.  In 
tbe  Renaissance  was  ruled  by  no  .4  itrsrs  mfu.  but  ralbel 
severe  ^rit  which  brought  no  peace  but  a  sword,  reminding 
Bieo  of  sternest  duties,  testing  what  of  moral  force  and  ter 
*is!ntbem,compcllingthemloslrike  fortheoldorder  orlbi 
■nflering  no  lukewarm  halting  between  two  opinions.  That, 
in  ^te  ot  retardation  and  retrogression,  the  old  order  ' 
ideas  should  have  yielded  lo  the  new  all  over  Europe,— t 
idence  should  have  won  firm  standing-ground,  and  political 
liberty  should  ivave  struggled  through  those  birth-throes  of 
mipn, — wu  io  the  nature  ol  Ihings.     Had  this  not  been,  (he 


if  St  NicI 


organiaing  the  ecclesiastical  colle 

donnet.  a  schocd  In  which  (he  young  i..ainoiic  noniiity  am 
most  gifted  pupilsof  (he  Ca(hDlic  seminaries  were  (0  beedm 
together,  with  a  view  (0  cementing  ihe  bond  heiweer 
aristocracy  and  the  priesthood.  Duptnloup  sent  for  Rem 
once.  He  was  fifteen  and  a  half.  He  had  never  been  01 
his  Breton  province.  "  I  learned  with  stupor  (hat  know 
was  not  a  privilege  of  the  church  ...  I  awoke  to  (be  me; 
of  the  words  talent,  fame,  celebrity."  Above  all,  religion  sc 
to  him  whoUy  different  In  Trtguier  and  in  Paris.  The  s 
Gcid.brilliint,  pseudo-scientific  Cat holicism of  the capitildi 
satisfy  Renan,  who  bad  accepted  the  austere  faith  of  his  B 


In  1S40  Rensn  left  St 
minary  of  Issy,     He   eniered 
holaslidsm.    Tbe  rhetoric  ol  St 

id  solid  material  ol  Catholic  iheolog 
at  attracted  him  among  Ihe  pbiloi 
imed  to  Hegel,  Kant  and  Herder. 


holas  ID  study  philosophy  at  the 


after 


n  began 
itaphysif 


studied  and  (he  faith  that  be  professed,  b 
(rulhs  that  can  be  verified  restrained  his  scepticism, 
sophy  eidtes  and  only  half  salisGts  (be  appetite  for 
am  eaKcr  for  mathemalin,"  he  wrote  to  his  sister  H 
iccepted  in  the  family  of  Count  Zamoysk: 


gagen 


re  luci 


Shee 


94 


RENAN 


the  strongest  influence  over  her  brother,  and  her  published 
letters  reveal  a  mind  almost  equal,  a  moral  nature  superior,  to 
his  own. 

It  was  not  mathematics  but  philology  which  was  to  settle  the 
gathering  doubts  of  Ernest  Renan.  His  course  completed  at 
Issy,  he  entered  the  college  of  St  Sulpice  in  order  to  take  his 
degree  in  philology  prior  to  entering  the  church;  and  here  he 
began  the  study  of  Hebrew.  He  saw  that  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah  differs  from  the  first  not  only  in  style  but  in  date;  that  the 
grammar  and  the  hbtory  of  the  Pentateuch  are  posterior  to  the 
time  of  Moses;  that  the  book  of  Daniel  is  clearly  apocryphal. 
It  followed  from  his  training  that,  if  you  admit  one  error  in  a 
revealed  text,  you  incriminate  the  whole.  Secretly,  Renan  felt 
himself  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  saints,  and  yet  with  his 
whole  heart  he  desired  to  live  the  life  of  a  Catholic  priest 
Hence  a  struggle  between  vocation  and  conviction;  owing  to 
Henriette,  conviction  gained  the  day.  In  October  1845  Renan 
left  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice  for  Stavistas,  a  lay  college  of  the 
Oratorians.  Finding  himself  even  there  too  much  under  the 
domination  of  the  church,  a  few  weeks  later  he  reluctantly  broke 
the  last  tie  which  bound  him  to  the  religious  life  and  entered 
M.  Crouzet's  school  for  boys  as  an  usher. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  educate  a  really  great  mind  in  only 
one  order  of  truth.  Renan,  brought  up  by  priests  in  a  world 
ruled  by  authority  and  curious  only  of  feeling  and  opinion,  was  to 
accept  the  scientific  ideal  with  an  extraordinary  expansion  of  all 
his  faculties.  He  was  henceforth  ravished  by  the  splendour 
of  the  cosmos.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  wrote  of  Amiel,  "  The 
man  who  has  time  to  keep  a  private  diary  has  never  understood 
the  immensity  of  the  universe."  The  certitudes  of  physical  and 
natural  science  were  revealed  to  Renan  in  1846  by  the  chemist 
Marcellin  Berthelot,  then  a  boy  of  eighteen,  his  pupil  at  M. 
Crouzet's  school.  To  the  day  of  Rcnan's  death  their  friendship 
continued.  Renan  was  occupied  as  usher  only  in  the  evenings. 
In  the  daytime  he  continued  his  researches  in  Semitic  philology. 
In  1847  he  obtained  the  Prix  Volney — one  of  the  principal  dis- 
tinctions awarded  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions — for  the 
manuscript  of  his  "  General  History  of  Semitic  Languages." 
In  1847  he  took  his  degree  as  Agr6g£  de  Philosophie;  that  is  to 
say,  fellow  of  the  university,  and  was  offered  a  place  as  master 
in  the  lycfe  of  Vend6me.  In  1848  a  small  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  lycfe  of  Versailles  permitted  him  to  return  to  tlie 
capital  and  resume  his  studies. 

The  revolution  of  1848  aroused  in  Renan  that  side  of  him  which 
loved  the  priesthood  because  "  the  priest  lives  for  his  fellows." 
He  for  the  first  time  confronted  the  problems  of  Democracy. 
The  result  was  an  immense  volume,  The  Future  of  Science^ 
which  remained  in  manuscript  until  1890.  L'Avenir  de  la 
science  b  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  privileges  of  a  necessary 
ilUe  with  the  diffusion  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  difficulty  haunted  Renan  throughout  his  life. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  elaborate  scheme  for  regenerating 
society  by  means  of  a  devoted  aristocracy  of  knowledge,  and  the 
diffusion  of  culture,  the  year  1848  was  past,  and  with  it  his  fever 
of  Democracy.  In  1849  the  French  government  sent  him  to 
Italy  on  a  scientific  mission.  He  remained  eight  months  abroad, 
during  which  he  forgot  his  anxiety  about  the  toilers'  lot. 
Hitherto  he  had  known  nothing  of  art.  In  Italy  the  artist  in  him 
awoke  and  triumphed  over  the  savant  and  the  reformer.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  Renan  lived  with  his  sister  Henriette.  A  small 
post  at  the  National  Library,  together  with  his  sister's  savings, 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  livelihood.  In  the  evenings  he 
wrote  for  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  and  the  Dibais  the 
exquisite  essays  which  appeared  in  1857  and  1859  under  the 
titles  £iudes  d'kisloire  rdigieuse  and  Essais  de  morale  el  de 
critique.  In  1852  his  book  on  Averrois  had  brought  him  not 
only  his  doctor's  degree,  but  his  first  reputation  as  a  thinker. 
In  his  two  volumes  of  essajrs  Renan  shows  himself  a  Liberal,  but 
no  longer  a  Democrat.  Nothing,  according  to  his  philosophy, 
is  less  important  than  prosperity.  The  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  is  a  theory  as  dangerous  as  it  is  illusory.  Man 
is  not  bom  to  be  prosperous,  but  to  realize,  in  a  little  vanguard  of 


chosen  spirits,  an  ideal  superior  to  the  ideal  of  yesterday.  Only 
the  few  can  attain  a  complete  development.  Yet  there  is  a 
solidarity  between  the  chosen  few  and  the  masses  which  produce 
them;  each  has  a  duty  to  the  other.  The  acceptance  of  thb 
duty  is  the  only  foundation  for  a  moral  and  just  society  The 
aristocratic  idea  has  seldom  been  better  staled. 

The  success  of  the  £iudes  d'kistoire  religieuse  and  the  Essais 
de  morale  had  made  the  name  of  Renan  known  to  a  cultivated 
public.  While  Mademoiselle  Renan  remained  shut  up  at  home 
copying  her  brother's  manuscripts  or  compiling  material  for  his 
work,  the  young  philosopher  began  to  frequent  more  than  one 
Parisian  salon,  and  especially  the  studio  of  Ary  Scheffer,  at  that 
time  a  noted  social  centre.  In  1856  he  proposed  to  marry 
Cornelie  Scheffer,  the  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  the  great 
Dutch  painter.  Not  without  a  struggle  Henriette  consented 
not  only  to  the  marriage,  but  to  make  her  home  with  the  young 
couple,  whose  housekeeping  depended  on  the  sum  that  she 
could  contribute.  The  history  of  this  romance  has  been  told  by 
Renan  in  the  memorial  essay  which  he  wrote  some  six  years  laier, 
entitled  Ma  Sctur  Henriette.  His  marriage  brought  much 
brightness  into  his  life,  a  naturalness  into  his  style  and  a  greater 
attention  to  the  picturesque.  He  did  not  forsake  his  studies  in 
Semitic  philology,  and  in  1859  appeared  his  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Job  with  an  introductory  essay,  followed  in  1859  by  the 
Song  oj  Songs. 

Renan  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic  languages  at  the  Collie  de  France,  which  be  had 
desired  since  first  he  studied  Hebrew  at  the  seminary  of  St 
Sulpice.  The  death  of  the  scholar  Quatremire  had  left  thb  post 
vacant  in  1857.  No  one  in  France  save  Renan  was  capable  of 
filling  it.  The  Catholic  party,  upheld  by  the  empress,  would 
not  appoint  an  unfrocked  seminarist,  a  notorious  heretic,  to  a 
chair  of  Biblical  exegesis.  Yet  the  emperor  wished  to  conciliate 
Ernest  Renan.  He  offered  to  send  the  young  scholar  on  an 
archaeological  mission  to  Phoenicia.  Renan  immediately  accepted. 
Leaving  his  wife  at  home  with  their  baby  son,  Renan  left  France, 
accompanied  by  hb  sister,  in  the  summer  of  i86a  Madame 
Renan  joined  them  in  January  1861,  returning  to  France  in 
July.  The  mission  proved  fruitful  m  Phoenician  inscriptions 
which  Renan  published  in  hb  Mission  de  Phinicie.  They  form 
the  base  of  that  Corpus  Inscripiionum  Semiticarum  on  which  he 
used  in  later  years  to  declare  that  he  founded  his  claim  to  re- 
membrance. He  wished  to  complete  hb  exploration  of  the 
upper  range  of  Lebanon;  he  remained,  therefore,  with  Henriette 
to  affront  the  dangerous  miasma  of  a  Syrian  autumn.  At 
Amshit,  near  Byblos,  Henriette  Renan  died  of  intermittent 
fever  on  the  a4th  of  September  1861.  Her  brother,  himself  at 
death's  door,  was  carried  unconscious  on  t>oard  a  ship  waiting 
in  harbour  and  bound  for  France.  The  sea  air  revived  him, 
but  he  reached  France  broken  apparently  in  heart  and  health. 
Hb  sbter  in  her  last  days  had  entreated  him  not  to  give  up  his 
candidature  for  the  chair  of  Hebrew,  and  on  the  nth  of  January 
1862  the  Minbter  of  Public  Instruction  ratified  Renan's  election 
to  the  post.  But  hb  opening  lecture,  in  which,  amid  the 
applause  of  the  students,  Renan  declared  Jesus  Christ  "  an 
incomparable  Man,"  alarmed  the  Catholic  party.  Renan's 
lectures  were  pronounced  a  dbturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and 
he  was  suspended.  On  the  and  of  June  1864,  on  opening  the 
newsp>aper,  Renan  saw  that  he  had  been  transferred  from  the 
chair  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  of  France  to  the  post  of  sub- 
librarian at  the  National  Library.  He  wrote  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction:  "  Pecunia  tua  tecum  sit!"  He  refused 
the  new  position,  was  deprived  of  his  chair,  and  henceforth 
depended  solely  upon  hb  pen. 

Henriette  had  told  him  to  write  the  life  of  Jesus.  They  had 
begun  it  together  in  Syria,  she  copying  the  pages  as  he  wrote 
them,  with  a  New  Testament  and  a  Josepkus  for  all  hb  library. 
The  book  bears  the  mark  of  its  origin — it  b  filled  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  East.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  familiar  with 
the  Bible  and  theology,  and  no  less  acquainted  with  the  inscrip- 
tions, monuments,  types  and  landscapes  of  Syria.  But  it  is 
scarcely  the  work  of  a  great  scholar:  Renan's  debt  to  the  school 
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of  TObiofen  has  be^  exaggerated,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  Life 
cf  Jesus,  The  book  appeared  on  the  23rd  of  June  1863;  before 
November  sixty  thousand  copies  of  it  were  in  circulation. 
Renan  still  used  his  literary  ^ts  to  pursue  a  scientific  ideal. 
In  the  days  when  he  had  composed  his  huge,  immature  treatise 
oo  the  Future  of  Science,  he  had  written.  "  1  envy  the  man  who 
dial]  evoke  from  the  past  the  origins  of  Christianity.  Such  a 
writer  would  compose  the  most  important  book  of  the  century." 
He  set  to  work  to  realize  this  project,  and  produced  the  Apostles 
ii»  x866,  and  Si  Paul  in  1869,  after  having  visited  Asia  Minor 
with  his  wife,  where  he  studied  the  scenes  of  the  labours  of 
St  Paul  as  minutely  as  in  1861  he  had  observed  the  material 
surroundings  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

Renan  was  not  only  a  scholar  In  St  Paul,  as  in  the  Apostles, 
he  shows  his  concern  with  the  larger  social  life,  his  sense  of 
fraternity,  and  a  revival  of  the  democratic  sentiment  which 
had  inspired  VAvenir  de  la  science  In  i86g  he  presented 
himself  as  the  candidate  of  the  liberal  opposition  at  the  parUa- 
mentaxy  election  for  Meaux.  While  his  temper  had  become 
less  aristocratic,  his  Libcrab'sm  had  grown  more  tolerant  On 
the  eve  of  its  dissolution  Renan  was  half  prepared  to  accept  the 
Empire,  and.  had  he  been  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
he  would  have  joined  the  group  of  VEmpire  liberal  But  he 
was  not  elected  A  year  later  war  was  declared  with  Germany, 
the  Empire  fell,  and  Napoleon  III.  went  into  exile  The 
Franco-German  War  was  a  turning-point  in  Renan's  history 
Germany  had  always  been  to  him  the  asylum  of  thought  and 
disinterested  science  Now  he  saw  the  land  of  his  ideal  destroy 
and  ruin  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  beheld  the  German  no  longer 
as  a  pnest,  but  as  an  invader.  His  heart  turned  to  France  In 
La  Riforme  tntellectuelle  et  morale  (1871)  he  endeavoured  at 
least  to  bind  her  wounds,  to  safeguard  her  future.  Yet  he 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  Germany.  The  ideal  and  the 
disapline  which  he  proposed  to  his  defeated  country  were  those 
of  her  conqueror — a  feudal  sodcty,  a  monarchical  government. 
an  Site,  which  the  rest  of  the  nation  exists  merely  to  support 
and  nourish,  an  ideal  of  honour  and  duty  imposed  by  a  chosen 
few  on  the  recalcitrant  and  subject  multitude.  The  errors  of 
the  Commune  confirmed  Renan  in  this  reaction.  At  the  same 
time  the  irony  always  perceptible  in  his  work  grows  more  bitter 
His  Dialoiues  phtlosophiques,  written  in  1 871,  his  Ecclesiastes 
(1882)  and  his  Antichrist  (1876)  (the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Origins  of  Ckristianity,  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Nero)  are 
inoMnparable  in  their  literary  genius,  but  they  are  examples  of 
a  disenchanted  and  sceptical  temper.  He  had  vainly  tried  to 
make  his  country  follow  his  precepts.  He  resigned  himself  to 
watch  her  drift  towards  perdition.  The  progress  of  events 
showed  him,  on  the  contrary,  a  France  which  every  day  left  a 
Kltle  stronger,  and  he  aroused  himself  from  his  disbelieving, 
disiilusiorftd  mood.  And  observed  with  genuine  interest  the 
struggle  for  justice  and  liberty  of  a  democratic  society  For 
hb  mind  was  the  broadest  of  the  age.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
voiuroes  of  the  On^ini  of  Christianity  (the  Christian  Church  and 
iiarcus  Aurdius)  show  him  reconciled  with  democracy,  confident 
in  the  gradual  BKent  of  man,  aware  that  the  greatest  catastrophes 
do  not  really  interrupt  the  sure  if  imperceptible  progress  of  the 
world — reconciled  also  in  some  measure,  if  not  with  the  truths, 
at  least  with  the  moral  beauties  of  Cathobcism,  and  with  the 
remembrance  of  his  pious  youth. 

On  the  threshold  of  old  age  the  philosopher  cast  a  glance  at 
the  days  of  his  childhood.  He  was  nearly  sixty  when,  m  1883. 
he  published  those  Souvenirs  d'enfance  el  de  jeunesse  which, 
after  the  Life  of  Jesus,  are  the  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly 
known  They  possess  that  lyric  note  of  personal  utterance 
which  the  public  prizes  in  a  man  already  famous  They  showed 
the  Ua^  modem  reader  that  a  world  no  less  poetic,  no  less 
primitive  than  that  of  the  Origins  of  Christianity  exists,  or  still 
existed  within  living  memory,  on  the  north-western  coast  of 
France.  They  have  the  Celtic  magic  of  ancient  romance  and 
the  simplicity,  the  naturalness,  the  veradty  which  the  igth 
century  prized  so  highly.  But  his  Ecclesiastes,  published  a  few 
months  earlier,  his  Drames  philosophiques,  collected  in  x888, 


give  a  more  adequate  image  of  his  fastidious  critical,  disen- 
chanted, yet  not  unhopeful  spirit.  These  books  are  often  bitter 
and  melancholy,  yet  not  destitute  of  optimism.  They  show  the 
attitude  towards  uncultured  Socialism  of  a  philosopher  liberal 
by  conviction,  by  temperament  an  aristocrat.  We  learn  in 
them  how  Caliban  (democracy),  the  mindless  brute,  educated 
to  his  own  responsibility,  makes  after  all  an  adequate  ruler; 
how  Prospero  (the  aristocratic  principle,  or,  if  we  will,  the  mind) 
accepts  his  dethronement  for  the  sake  of  greater  liberty  in  the 
intellectual  world,  since  Caliban  proves  an  effective  policeman, 
and  leaves  his  superiors  a  free  hand  in  the  laboratory,  how 
Ariel  (the  religious  principle)  acquires  a  firmer  hold  on  life,  and 
no  longer  gives  up  the  ghost  at  the  faintest  hint  of  change 
Indeed,  Ariel  flourishes  in  the  service  of  Prospero  under  the 
external  government  of  the  many-headed  brute.  For  the 
one  thing  needful  is  not  destined  to  succumb.  Religion  and 
knowledge  are  as  imperishable  as  the  worid  they  dignify  Thus 
put  of  the  depths  rises  unvitnquished  the  essential  idealism  of 
Ernest  Renan 

Renan  was  a  great  worker.  At  sixty  years  of  age,  having 
finished  the  Origins  of  Christianity,  he  began  his  History  of  Israel. 
based  on  a  hfelong  study  of  the  Old  Testament  and  on  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semtticarum,  published  by  the  Acad^mie 
des  Inscriptions  under  Renan's  direction  from  the  year  i88x 
till  the  end  of  his  life.  The  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Israel 
appeared  in  1887.  the  third  and  finest  volume  in  1891,  the  last 
two  only  after  the  historian's  decease.  As  a  history  of  facts  and 
theories  the  book  has  many  faults,  as  an  essay  on  the  evolution 
of  the  religious  idea  it  is  (despite  some  passages  of  frivohty, 
irony,  or  incoherence)  of  extraordinary  importance,  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  mmd  of  Ernest  Renan  it  is  the  most  hfeUke  of  images. 
In  a  volume  of  collected  essays,  Peuilles  dltachfes,  published 
also  in  1891,  we  find  the  same  mental  attitude,  an  affirmation 
of  the  necessity  of  piety  independent  of  dogma  On  the  i3th 
of  October  iSga  he  died  after  a  few  days'  illness.  In  his  last 
years  he  received  many  marks  of  honour,  being  made  an 
administrator  of  the  College  de  France  and  grand  ofiicer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Two  volumes  of  the  History  of  Israel,  his 
correspondence  with  his  sister  Hennette,  his  Letters  to  M 
Berthelot,  and  the  History  of  the  Religious  Policy  of  Philtppe-le' 
Bel,  which  he  wrote  in  the  years  immediately  before  his  marriage, 
all  appeared  during  the  last  eight  years  of  the  19th  century 

See  Desportes  and  Bournand,  E,  Renan,  savteet  son  auvre  (1892); 
E  Grant  Duff,  Ernest  Renan,  tn  memortam  (1893);  S^aiiles, 
E.  Renan,  essai  de  biographie  psyehologttfue  (1894).  G.  Monod,  Les 
mattres  de  Vhistotre  (1894) ,  Allier,  La  Philosophie  d'E.  Renan  (1895) : 
M.  j.  Darmesteter,  La  vie  de  E.  R.  (1898).  Platzhoff,  £.  Renan,  ein 
Lebensbild  (1900);  Brauer.  Philosophy  of  Ernest  Renan  (1904);  W. 
Barry,  Renan  (1905) ,  Sorcl,  Le  Systime  htstorique  de  R  (1905-1906). 

(A.  M.  F.  dT;  X.) 

RENARD,  ALPHONSB  FRANCOIS  (1842-1903).  Belgian  geolo- 
gist  and  petrographer,  was  born  at  Renaix,  in  Eastern  Flanders, 
on  the  37th  of  September  1843.  He  was  educated  for  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  from  1866  to  1869  he  was  superintendent  at  the 
CoU^ge  de  la  Faix,  Namur.  In  1870  he  entered  the  Jesuit  Train- 
ing College  at  the  old  abbey  of  Maria  Laach  in  the  Eifel,  and 
there,  while  engaged  in'  studying  philosophy  and  science,  he 
became  interested  in  the  geology  of  the  district,  and  especially 
in  the  volcanic  rocks.  Thenceforth  he  worked  at  chemistry 
and  mineralogy,  and  qualified  himself  for  those  petrographicsil 
researches  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  In  1874  he  became 
professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  the  college  of  the  Belgian 
Jesuits  at  Louvain,  a  few  years  later  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  curators  of  the  Royal  Natural  History  Museum  at  Brussels, 
and  in  1882  he  relinquished  his  post  at  Louvain.  In  j888  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  geology  at  the  university  of  Ghent,  and 
retained  the  post  until  the  close  of  his  life.  Meanwhile  he  had 
been  ordained  priest  in  1877,  and  had  intended  to  enter  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  known  as  the  Abb6  Renard;  but,  as 
remarked  by  Sir  A.  Geikie,  "  As  years  passed,  the  longing  for 
,tiental  freedom  grew  ever  stronger,  until  at  last  it  overmastered 
all  the  traditions  and  associations  of  a  lifetime,  and  he  finally 
separated  himself  from  the  church  of  Rome."    His  first  work, 
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written  in  conjunction  with  Charles  de  la  Vall£e-Poussin  (1837- 
1904),  was  the  Mimoire  sur  Us  caracUres  mineralegiques  et 
stratiprapkiqnes  des  roches  dites  plukmiennes  de  la  Belgique 
et  de  VArdenne  Jran^ise  (1876).  In  later  essays  and  papers 
he  dealt  with  the  structure  and  mineral  composition  of  many 
igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks,  and  with  the  phenomena  of 
metamorphism  in  Belgium  and  other  countries.  In  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  work  the  Bigsby  Medal  was  in  1885  awarded  to 
him  by  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  Still  more  important 
were  his  later  researches  connected  with  the  Challenger  Expedi- 
tion The  various  rock  specimens  and  oceanic  deposits  were 
submitted  to  him  for  examination  in  association  with  Sir  John 
Murray,  and  their  detailed  observations  were  embodied  in  the 
Report  OH  the  Scunttfic  Results  of  the  Voyage  of  H.MS.  "  Chal- 
lenger "  Deep  Sea  Deposits  (1891).  The  more  striking  additions 
to  our  knowledge  induded  "  the  detection  and  description  of 
cosmic  dust,  which  as  fine  rain  slowly  accumulates  on  the  ocean 
floor,  the  development  of  zeolitic  crystals  on  the  sea-bottom 
at  temperatures  of  32^  and  under;  and  the  distribution  and 
mode  of  occurrence  of  manganiferous  concretions  and  of  phos- 
phatic  and  glauconite  deposits  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean  "  (Geikie). 
Renard  died  at  Brussels  on  the  9th  of  July  1903. 

Obituaries  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  in  Quart.  Joum.  (Seal.  Sac.,  Ix.  1904, 
and  m  Geot.  Mag.,  Nov  1903. 

RENAUD  DE  MONTAUBAN  (Rinaldo  di  Montalbano),  one  of 
the  most  famous  figures  of  French  and  Italian  romance.  His 
story  was  attached  to  the  geste  of  Doon  of  Mayence  by  the  13th- 
century  trouttre  who  wrote  the  chanson  de  geste  of  Renaus  de 
MontaubaHf  better  known  perhaps  as  Les  quatre  fits  Aymon. 
The  four  sons  of  Ajrmon  give  their  name  to  inns  and  streets  in 
nearly  every  town  of  France,  and  the  numerous  prose  versions 
show  what  a  hold  the  story  gained  on  the  popular  imagination. 
Renaud's  sword  Floberge,  and  his  horse  Bayard  passed  with 
him  into  popular  legend.  The  poem  of  Renaus  de  Monlauban 
opens  with  the  story  of  the  dissensions  between  Charlemagne 
and  the  sons  of  Doon  of  Mayence,  Beuves  d'Aigremont,  Doon 
de  Nanteuil  and  Aymon  de  Dordone.  The  rebellious  vassals 
are  defeated  by  the  imperial  army  near  Troyes,  and,  peace 
established,  Aymon  rises  in  favour  at  court,  and  supports  the 
emperor,  even  in  his  persecution  of  his  four  sons,  Renaud, 
Alard,  Guichard  and  Richard.  A  second  feud  arisen  from  a 
quarrel  between  Renaud  and  Bertolai,  Charlemagne's  nephew, 
over  a  game  of  chess,  in  the  course  of  which  Renaud  kills  Ber- 
tolai with  the  chess-board.  The  hero  then  mounts  his  steed 
Bayard,  and  escapes  with  his  brothers  to  the  Ardennes,  where 
they  build  the  castle  of  Montessor  overlooking  the  Meuse.  At 
Chiteau  Renaud,  near  SMan,  there  existed  in  the  i8th  century 
a  ruined  castle  with  a  tower  called  the  "  tour  Maugis  "  and  the 
reputed  stable  of  Bayard.  The  outlaws  are  eventuaUy  persuaded 
to  seek  their  fortune  outside  Charlemagne's  kingdom,  and  cross 
the  Loire  to  take  service  with  King  Yon  of  Gascony  against 
the  Saracens,  accompanied  by  their  cousin,  the  enchanter  Maugis. 
Yon.  however,  is  compelled  by  Charlemagne  to  withdraw  his 
protection,  and  the  castle  of  Montauban,  which  the  brothers 
have  built  on  the  Dordogne,  is  besieged  by  the  emperor.  They 
next  seek  refuge  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  sustain  a  third  siege 
at  Tr^moigne  (Dortmund),  after  which  the  emperor  is  per- 
suaded by  the  barons  to  make  peace.  Bayard  is  abandoned 
to  Charlemagne,  and  thrown  into  the  Meuse,  only  to  rise  again. 
He  still  gallops  over  the  hills  of  the  Ardennes  on  St  John's 
Eve  Renaud,  who  throughout  the  story  is  a  type  of  the 
Christian  and  chlvalric  virtues,  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  and  is  invested  with  some  of  the  exploits  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon.  On  his  return  he  gives  himself  up  to  religion,  working 
as  a  mason  on  the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Cologne,  where  he 
receives  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  his  jealous  feUow-labourers. 

The  story  is  closely  connected  with  the  legend  of  Girard 
de  Roussillon.  The  chanson  de  geste  of  Renaus  de  Monlauban 
falls  into  sections  which  had  probably  been  originally  the 
subject  of  separate  redtals.  These  may  have  arisen  at  different 
dates,  and  were  not  necessarily  told  in  the  first  instance  of 
the  same  person,  the  account  of  Renaud  on  the  crusade  being 


obviously  a  late  interpolation.  The  outlaw  life  of  the  brolhen 
in  the  Ardennes  bears  the  marks  of  trustworthy  popular  tradition, 
and  it  was  even  at  one  time  suggested  that  the  Gascon  and 
Rhenish  episodes  were  reduplications  of  the  story  of  Montessor. 
The  connexion  of  the  four  brothers  with  Montessor,  Dortmund, 
Mayence  and  Cologne,  and  the  abundant  local  tradition, 
mark  the  heroes  as  originating  from  the  region  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse.  Nevertheless,  their  adventures  in 
Gascony  are  corroborated  by  historical  evidence,  and  this 
section  of  the  poem  is  the  oldest.  The  enemy  of  Renaud  was 
Charles  Martel,  not  Charlemagne;  Von  was  Odo  of  Gascony, 
known  indifferently  as  duke,  prince,  or  king;  the  victory  over 
the  Saracens  at  Toulouse,  in  which  the  brothers  are  alleged 
to  have  taken  part,  was  won  by  him  in  731,  and  in  719  he 
sheltered  refugees  from  the  dominions  of  Charles  Martel,  Chil- 
peric  II.,  king  of  Neustria,  and  his  mayor  of  the  palace,  Ragin- 
fred,  whom  he  was  compelled  to  abandon.  In  a  local  chronicle 
of  Cologne  it  Is  stated  that  Saint  Reinoldus  died  in  697,  and  in 
the  Latin  rhythmical  Vita  his  martyrdom  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  under  Bishop  Agilolf  (d.  717)  Thus  the  romance  was 
evidently  composite  before  it  took  its  place  in  the  Carolingian 
cycle. 

In  Italy  Renaud  had  his  greatest  vogue.  His  connexion  with 
the  treacherous  family  of  Mayence  was  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground, and  many  episodes  were  added,  as  well  as  the  personage 
of  the  hero's  sister,  Bradamante.  Rinaldo  di  Montalbano  bad 
been  the  subject  of  many  Italian  poems  before  //  Rinaldo  of 
Tasso. 

BiBLioCKAraY. — The  chanson  of  Maugis  ^Aigremont  and  the 
prose  romance  of  the  Conqueste  de  Trebtzonde  belong  to  the  same 
cycle.  The  prose  Ystotre  de  Regnault  de  Montauban  (Lyons,  c.  1480} 
had  a  great  vogue.  J  t  was  generally  printed  as  Les  quatre  fits  A  ymom^ 
and  was  pubushed  in  English,  The  Foure  Sonnet  of  Aymon,  by 
William  Caxton,  and  subsequently  by  Wynkyn  dc  \Vorde  and 
William  Copland.  Sec  Hut.  ItU.  de  la  France,  xxii.,  analysis  by 
Paulin  Paris;  Renaus  de  Montauban  (Stuttgart,  1862).  edited  by 
H.  Michelant;  F.  Wulff,  Retherches  sur  les  sagas  de  Maeus  et  de 
Cetrard  (Lund,  1873):  Magus  saga,  ed.  G.  Ccdcrschi6ld  (Lund. 
1876);  Renout  von  Montalbaen,  ed.  J  C.  Matthis  (Groningen. 
1873):  A.  Longnon,  in  Revue  des  questions  ktstonques  (1879); 
R.  Zwick,  Ober  die  Spraehedes  Renaut  von  Montauban  (fialle,  1884): 
F.  P(aff.  Das  deutsche  Volksbuch  von  den  Heymonsktndern  (Freiburg 
in  Breisgau,  1887),  with  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
saj^:  The  Four  Sonnes  of  Atmon  (E.  E.  Text.  Soc.,  ed.  Octavia 
Richardson,  1884);  a  special  bibliography  of  the  printed  editions 
of  the  prose  romance  in  L.  Gautier's  Btbl  des  chansons  de  teste 
(1897):  rejuvenations  of  the  story  by  Karl  Simrock  (Frankfort. 
1845).  and  by  Richard  Steel  (London.  1897);  Storta  dt  Rtnaldtno, 
ed.  C.  Minutoli  (Bologna,  1865).  Stage  versions  are:  Renaud  de 
Montauban.  a  play  translated  from  Lope  de  Vega  was  played  at  the 
Theatre  italien.  Paris,  in  17 17.  Les  quatre  fits  Aymon,  op6ra  comique 
by  MM.  de  Leuven  and  Brunswick,  music  by  Balfc.  in  1884. 

RENAUDOT,-  EUSftBE  (1646-1 720),  French  theologian  and 
Orientalist,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1646,  and  educated  for  the 
church.  Notwithstanding  his  taste  for  theology  and  his  title 
of  abb^,  much  of  his  life  was  spent  at  the  French  court,  where 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  Colbert  and  was  often  employed  in 
confidential  affairs.  The  unusual  learning  in  Eastern  tongues 
which  he  acquired  in  his  youth  and  maintained  amid  the  dis- 
tractions of  court  life  did  not  bear  fruit  till  he  was  sixty-two. 
His  best-known  books  are  Hisloria  Patriarcharum  Alexandrinorum 
(Paris,  1713)  and  Liturgiarum  orientalium  coUectio  (2  vols.. 
1715-16).  The  latter  was  designed  to  supply  proofs  of  the 
"  perpetiu'ty  of  the  faith  "  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of  the 
sacraments,  the  topic  on  which  most  of  his  theological  writings 
turned,  and  which  was  then,  in  consequence  of  the  controversies 
attaching  to  Amauld's  Pcrpituiti  de  lafoi,  a  burning  one  between 
French  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Renaudot  was  not  a  fair 
controversialist,  but  his  learning  and  industry  are  unquestion- 
able.    He  died  in  1720. 

RENAUDOT.  THfiOPHRASTE  (1586-1653),  French  physiciaD 
and  philanthrppist,  was  born  at  Loudun  (Vienna),  and 
studied  surgery  in  Paris.  He  was  only  nineteen  when  he 
received,  by  favour  apparently,  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Monl- 
pellier.  After  some  time  spent  in  travel  he  began  to  practise 
in  his  native  town.    In  161 2  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  by 
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RidvlieD,  partly  because  of  fats  medical  lepaUtion,  but  more 
because  of  his  philanthropy.  He  received  the  titles  of  physician 
and  councillor  to  the  king,  and  was  desired  to  organize  a  scheme 
of  public  assistance.  Many  difficulties  were  put  In  his  way, 
however,  and  he  therefore  returned  untH  1624  to  Poitou,  where 
RIcheliea  made  him  "commissary  general  of  the  poor."  It 
was  six  years  before  he  was  able  to  begin  his  work  in  Paris  by 
opening  an  Inf  onnati(m  bureau  at  the  sign  of  the  Grand  Coq 
near  the  Pont  Saint-Michel.  This  bureau  d^adresse  was  labour 
tnireau,  intelligence  department,  exchange  and  charity  oiganisa- 
don  in  one;  and  the  sick  were  directed  to  doctors  prepared 
to  pve  them  free  treatment  Presently  he  established  a  free 
dispensary  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  faculty  in  Paris. 
The  Paris  faculty  refused  to  accept  the  new  medicaments  pro- 
posed by  the  heretic  from  Montpellier,  restricting  themselves  to 
the  old  prescriptions  of  blood-letting  and  purgation.  In  addition 
to  his  bureau  d'adresse  Renaud  esublished  a  system  of  lectures 
and  debates  on  scientific  subjects,  the  reports  <rf  which  from 
z6s3  to  164a  were  published  in  165 1  with  the  title  Recueil  des 
€itmfiratca  pubiiques.  Under  the  protection  of  Richelieu  he 
started  the  first  French  newspaper,  the  Gasette  (1631),  which 
appeared  weekly  and  contained  political  and  foreign  news. 
He  also  edited  the  Meratre  fran^is  and  published  all  manner 
of  reports  and  pamphlets.  In  1637  he  opened  in  Paris  the  first 
Moot  de  Pi£t£,  an  institution  of  which  he  had  seen  the  advantages 
in  Italy.  In  1640  the  medical  faculty,  headed  by  Guy  Patin, 
started  a  campaign  against  the  innovator  of  the  Grand  Coq. 
After  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis  XITT.  the  victory  of 
Rmaudot's  enemies  was  practically  certain.  The  parlement  of 
Puis  ordered  him  to  return  the  letters  patent  for  the  establish- 
ment (tf  his  bureau  and  his  Mont  de  Pi6t6,  and  refused  to  aUow 
him  to  practise  medicine  in  Paris.  The  GazeUe  remained,  and 
in  1646  Renaudot  was  appointed  by  Mazarln  historiographer 
to  the  king.  During  the  first  Fronde  he  had  his  printing  presses 
at  Saint-Germain.  He  died  on  the  35th  of  October  1653.  His 
dfflimlfies  had  been  increased  by  his  Protestant  opinions.  His 
sons  Isaac  (d.  x688)  and  Eusibe  (d.  1679)  were  students  for  ten 
yean  before  they  could  obtain  their  doctorates  from  the  faculty. 
They  carried  on  their  father's  work,  and  defended  the  virtues 
of  antimony,  laudanum  and  quinine  against  the  schools. 

See  E.  Hatm.  Tkiodcre  Renaudot  (Poitiers.  1883).  and  La  Maison 
da  Coq  (Puis,  18S5);  Michel  Emery.  Renaudot  et  ViniroducHon  de  la 
mtdicoHou  ckimique  (Paris.  1889);  and  G.  Bonnefont,  Un  Oublii. 
mpphnsle  Renaudot  (Limoges,  n.d.). 

REXDBZV0U8*  a  place  of  meeting  appointed  or  arranged 
for  the  assembling  of  troops,  ships  or  persons.  The  word  was 
adopted  in  English  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  from  the 
French  substantival  use  of  the  imperative  rendeM  vouSt  i.e, 
**  render  or  betake  yourselves." 

REHDSBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Schkswig-HoJstein,  situated  on  the  Eidor  and  on  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  canal,  in  a  flat  and  sandy  district,  30  m.  W.  of  Kiel,  on 
the  Altona-Vamdrup  railway.  Pop.  (1905)  15,577.  It  consists 
of  three  parts-*  the  crowded  Altstadt,  on  an  island  in  the  Eider; 
the  Nenwetk,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river;  and  the  Kronwerk, 
tn  the  north  bank.  Rendsbuig  is  the  chief  place  in  the  basin  of 
the  Eider,  and  when  in  the  possesion  of  Denmark  was  main- 
tained as  a  fortress.  Its  present  importance,  however,  rests  on 
the  commercial  facilities  afforded  by  its  connexion  with  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  through  the  Kaiser  Wilhehn  canal, 
by  which  transit  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  timber,  Swedish 
iron  and  coals.  The  principal  industries  are  cotton-weaving, 
tanning  and  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manures. 

Reodsbuxg  came  into  existence  under  the  shelter  of  a  castle 
foonded  by  the  Danes  about  the  year  zzoo  on  an  island  of  the 
Eider,  and  was  an  object  of  dispute  between  the  Danish  kings 
and  the  counts  of  Holstein.  In  1253  it  was  adjudged  to  the 
latter.  The  town  was  surrounded  with  ramparts  in  1539,  but 
the  fortifications  of  the  Kronwerk  were  not  constructMl  till 
the  end  of  the  X7th  century.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
Rendsburg  was  taken  both  by  the  Imperialists  and  the  Swedes, 
bat  in  1645  it  successfully  resbtcd  a  second  siege  by  the  latter. 


The  war  of  i848r-5o  b^an  with  the  capture  of  Rendsburg  by 
the  Holsteiners  by  B.coup  de  fNosff,  and  it  formed  the  centre  of 
the  German  operations.  On  the  departure  of  he  German 
troops  in  1853  the  Danes  demolished  the  fortifications  on  the 
north  side.  Inunediately  after  the  death  of  King  Frederick  VII. 
(15th  of  November  1863)  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Saxon 
troops  acting  as  the  executive  of  the  German  Confederation,  and 
it  was  the  base  of  the  qperatums  of  the  Austrians  and  Prussians 
against  Schleswig  in  the  q>ring  of  the  following  year.  On  the 
tennlnation  of  the  Danish  war  in  1864  Rendsburg  was  jointly 
occupied  by  Austrian  and  Prussian  military  until  z866,  when 
it  fell  to  Prussia. 
See  Warmstedt,  Rendsburg  (Kid,  1850). 

RBR^  L  (1409-1480),  duke  of  Anjou,  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 
coimt  of  Provence  and  of  Piedmont,  king  of  Naples,  Sicily  and 
Jerusalem,  was  bom  at  Angers  on  the  i6th  of  January  1409, 
the  second  son  of  Louis  U.,  king  of  Sicily,  diLce  of  Anjou, 
count  of  Provence,  and  of  Yolande  of  Aragon.'  Louis  H.  died 
in  14x7,  and  his  sons,  together  with  their  brother-in-law,  after- 
wards Charles  VIL  of  France,  were  brought  up  under  the 
guardianship  of  their  mother.  The  elder,  Louis  III.,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  Sicily  and  to  the  dudiy  of  Anjou,  Ren£  being 
known  as  the  count  of  Guise.  By  his  marriage  treaty  (1419) 
with  Isabel,  elder  daughter  of  Charles  TL.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  he 
became  heir  to  the  dudiy  of  Bar,  which  was  claimed  as  the 
inheritance  of  his  mother  Yolande,  and,  in  right  of  his  wife,  heir 
to  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  Ren£,  then  only  ten,  was  to  be  brought 
up  in  Lorraine  under  the  guardianship  of  Charles  H.  and  Louis, 
cardinal  of  Bar,  both  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  Burgundian 
party,  but  he  retained  the  right  to  bear  the  arms  of  Anjou. 
He  was  far  from  sympathizing  with  the  Burgundians,  and, 
joining  the  French  army  at  Reims  in  1439,  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  VH.  When  Louis  of  Bar  died  in  1430 
Ren6  came  into  sole  possession  of  his  duchy,  and  in  the  next 
year,  on  his  father-in-law's  death,  he  succeeded  to  the  duchy 
of  Lorraine.  But  the  inheritance  was  claimed  by  the  heir-male, 
Antoine  de  Vaud6mont,  who  with  Burgundian  help  defeated 
Ren6  at  Bulgnfville  in  July  1431.  The  Duchess  Isabel  effected 
a  truce  with  Antoine  de  Vaudfmont,  but  the  duke  remained  a 
prisoner  of  the  Burgundians  until  April  1433,  when  he  recovered 
his  liberty  on  parole  on  yielding  up  as  hostages  his  two  sons, 
Jean  and  Louis  of  Anjou.  His  title  as  duke  of  Lorraine  was 
confirmed  by  his  suzerain,  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  at  Basel 
in  1434.  This  proceeding  roused  the  anger  of  the  Burgundian 
duke,  Philip  the  Good,  who  required  him  eariy  in  the  next  year 
to  return  to  his  prison,  from  which  he  was  released  two  years 
later  on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.  He  had  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  through  the  deaths  of  his  brother  Louis  HI. 
and  of  Jeanne  n.  de  Duras,  queen  of  Naples,  the  last  heir 
of  the  earlier  dynasty.  Louis  had  been  adopted  by  her  in 
1431,  and  she  now  left  her  inheritance  to  Ren6.  The  marriage 
of  Marie  de  Bowbon,  niece  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  with  John, 
duke  of  Calabria,  Rent's  eldest  son,  cemented  peace  between  the 
two  princes.  After  appointing  a  regency  in  Bar  and  Lorraine, 
he  visited  his  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  and  in  1438 
set  sail  for  Naples,  which  had  been  held  for  him  by  the  Duchess 
Isabel.  Rent's  captivity,  and  the  poverty  of  the  Angevin 
resources  due  to  his  ransom,  enabled  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  who 
had  been  first  adopted  and  then  repudiated  by  Jeanne  H., 
to  make  some  headway  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  especially 
as  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  1441 
Alphonso  laid  siege  to  Naples,  which  he  sacked  after  a  six  months' 
siege.  Ren£  returned  to  France  in  the  same  year,  and  though 
he  retained  the  title  of  king  of  Naples  his  effective  ride  was  never 
recovered.  Later  efforts  to  recover  his  rights  in  Italy  failed. 
His  mother  Yolande,  who  had  governed  Anjou  in  his  absence, 
died  in  1443.  Ren6  took  part  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
En^ish  at  Tours  in  1444,  and  peace  was  consolidated  by  the 
marriage  of  his  younger  daughter,  Margaret,  with  Henry  VI. 
at  Nancy.  Ren6  now  made  over  the  government  of  Lorraine 
to  John,  duke  of  Calabria,  who  was,  however,  only  formally 
installed  as  duke  of  Lorraine  on  the  death  of  Queen  Isabel  in 
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Z453.  Ren6  had  the  confidence  of  Charles  VII.,  and  is  sud  to 
have  initiated  the  reduction  of  the  men-at-anns  set  on  foot  by 
the  king,  with  whose  nulitary  operations  against  the  English 
be  was  closely  associated.  He  entered  Rouen  with  him  in 
November  1449,  and  was  also  with  him  at  Form^y  and  Caen. 
After  his  second  marriage  with  Jeanne  de  Lavd,  daughter 
of  Guy  XIV.,  count  of  Laval,  and  Isabel  of  Brittany,  Reni  took 
a  less  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  devoted  himself  more  to 
artistic  and  literary  pursuits.  The  fortunes  of  his  house  declined 
in  his  old  age.  The  duke  of  Calabria,  after  repeated  misforttmes 
In  Italy,  was  offered  the  crown  of  Aragon  in  1467,  but  died, 
apparently  by  poison,  at  Barcelona  on  the  i6th  of  December 
X470;  the  duke's  eldest  son  Nicholas  perished  in  1473,  ^Iso 
under  suspicion  of  poisoning;  Ren6's  daughter  Margaret  was 
a  refugee  from  Eni^and,  her  son  Prince  Edward  was  murdered 
in  1471,  and  she  herself  became  a  prisoner,  to  be  rescued  by 
Louis  XI.  in  1476.  His  only  surviving  male  descendant  was 
then  Ren£  H.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  son  of  his  daughter  Yolande, 
comtesse  de  Vaud6mont,  who  was  gained  ovor  to  the  party 
of  Louis  XI.,  who  suspected  the  king  of  Sicily  of  complicity 
with  his  enemies,  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  the  Constable  Saint- 
Pol.  Ren6  retired  to  Provence,  and  in  1474  made  a  will  by 
whidi  he  left  Bar  to  his  grandson  Ren£  U.,  duke  of  Lorraine; 
Anjou  and  Provence  to  his  nephew  Charles,  count  of  Le  Maine. 
Louis  seised  Anjou  and  Bar,  and  two  years  later  sought  to 
compel  the  king  of  Sicily  to  exchange  the  two  duchies  for 
a  pension.  The  offer  was  rejected,  but  further  negotiations 
assured  the  lapse  to  the  crown  of  the  duchy  of  Anjou,  and  the 
annexation  of  Provence  was  only  postponed  untU  the  death 
of  the  cotmt  of  Le  Maine.  Ren^  died  on  the  loth  of  July  1480, 
his  charities  having  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "  the  good." 
He  founded  an  order  of  chivalry,  the  Ordre  du  Croissant,  which 
was  antmor  to  the  royal  foundation  of  St  Michael,  but  did  not 
survive  Ren6.- 

The  king  of  Sicily's  fame  as  an  amateur  of  painting  has 
led  to  the  attribution  to  him  of  many  old  paintings  m  Anjou 
and  Provence,  in  many  cases  simply  because  they  bear  his 
arms.  These  works  are  generally  in  the  Flemish  style,  and 
were  probably  executed  under  his  patronage  and  direction,  so 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  school  of  the  fine  arts 
in  sculpture,  painting,  gold  work  and  tapestry.  Two  ci  the 
most  famous  works  formerly  attributed  to  Ren6  are  the  triptych, 
the  "  Burning  Bush,"  in  the  cathedral  of  Aix,  showing  portraits 
of  Ren6  and  his  second  wife,  Jeanne  de  Laval,  and  an  illumin- 
ated Book  of  Hours  in  the  BibliothSque  nationale,  Paris.  The 
*'  Burning  Bush  "  was  in  fact  the  work  of  Nicolas  Froment,  a 
painter  of  Avignon.  Among  the  men  of  letters  attached  to  his 
court  was  Antoine  de  la  Sale,  whom  he  made  tutor  to  his  son, 
the  duke  of  Calabria.  He  encouraged  the  performance  of 
mystery  plays;  On  the  performance  of  a  mystery  of  the  Passion 
at  Saumur  in  1463  he  remitted  four  years  of  taxes  to  the 
town,  and  the  representations  of  the  Passion  at  Angers  were 
carried  out  under  his  auspices.  He  exchanged  verses  with  his 
kinsman,  the  poet  Charles  of  Orleans.  The  best  of  his  poems 
is  the  idyl  of  Regnault  and  Jeanneton,  representing  his  own 
courtship  of  Jeanne  de  LavaL  Le  Lme  diu  UmmoiSf  a  book 
of  ceremonial,  and  the  allegorical  romance,  Conqueste  gu*un 
chevalier  nommi  le  Cuer  d^amow  tspris  feist  d*une  dame  appdie 
Doulce  Mercy,  with  other  works  ascribed  to  him,  were  perhaps 
dictated  to  his  secretaries,  or  at  least  compiled  under  his  direc- 
tion. His  (Euvres  were  published  by  the  comte  de  Quatrebarbes 
(4  vols.,  Paris  and  Angers,  1845-46). 

See  A.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche.  Le  Roi  Rent  (2  vols..  1875) ;  A.  Vallet 
de  Viriville.  in  the  NtnadU  Biographie  ghUrale,  where  there  is  some 
account  of  the  MSS.  of  his  works;  and  J.  Renouvier,  Les  PeitUres 
et  enlumineurs  du  roi  Rtni  (Montpdlier,  1857). 

RBNte  OP  FRANCE  (1510-1575),  second  daughter  of 
Louis  XIL  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  was  bom  at  Blois  on  the  25th 
of  October  1510.  After  being  betrothed  successively  to  Gaston 
de  Foix,  Charles  of  Austria  (the  future  emperor  Charles  V.), 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  Henry  VUI.  of  England,  and  the 
elector  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg,  she  married  in   1528 


Hercules  of  Este,  son  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  succeeded  his 

father  six  years  later.    Rente's  court  became  a  rendezvous  of 

men  of  letters  and  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  French  Calvinists. 

She  received  Clement  Marot  and  Calvin  at  her  court,  and 

finally  embraced  the  reformed  religion.    Her  husband,  however, 

who  viewed  these  proceedings  with  disfavour,  banished  her 

friends,  took  her  children  from  her,  threw  her  into  prison, 

and  eventually  made  her  abandon  at  any  rate  the  outward 

forms  of  Calvinism.    After  his  death  in  1559,  Renfe  returned 

to  France  and  turned  her  duchy  of  Montargis  into  a  centre  of 

Protestant  propaganda.    During  the  wars  of  religion  she  was 

several  times  molested  by  the  Catholic  troops,  and  in  1562  her 

ch&teau  was  besieged  by  her  son-in-law,  the  duke  of  Guise. 

She  died  at  Montargis. 

See  B.  Fontana,  Renata  di  Franeia  (Rome,  1889  seq.):  and  E. 
Rodocanachi,  Rtnie  de  Ftomu  (Paris,  1896). 

RENEVIER,  EUGftNB  (1831-  ),  Swiss  geologist,  was  bom 
at  Lausanne  on  the  26th  of  March  1831.  In  1857  he  became 
professor  of  geology  and  palaeontology  in  the  imiversity  at 
Lausanne.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  researches  on  the  geology 
and  palaeontology  of  the  Alps,  on  which  subjects  he  published 
nimierous  papers  in  the  proceedings  of  the  scientific  societies  in 
Switzerland  and  France.  With  F.  J.  Pictet  he  wrote  a  memoir 
on  the  PossUes  du  terrain  aptien  de  la  Perte-du- Rhone  (1854). 
In  Z894  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Swiss  GeoIogi<al 
Commission,  and  also  of  the  International  Geological  Congress 
held  that  year  at  Zurich,  in  the  previous  meetings  of  which  he  had 
taken  a  prominent  part.  He  published  a  noteworthy  Tableau 
des  terrains  stdimentaires  (1874);  and  a  second  more  elaborate 
edition,  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  article  Chronographe 
gidogique,  was  issued  in  1897  as  a  supplement  to  the  Report  of 
the  Zurich  Congress.  This  new  table  was  printed  on  coloured 
sheets,  the  colours  for  each  geological  system  corresponding 
with  those  adopted  <»i  the  International  geological  map  ci 
Europe. 

RniFREW,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  biugh  and  cotmty 
town  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  near  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Qyde,  7  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Glasgow,  via  Cardonald,  by  the  Glasgow 
&  South-Westem  and  Caledonian  railways  (5  m.  by  road). 
Pop.  (1891)  6777;  (1901)  9296.  Industries  include  ship- 
building (the  constmction  of  dredgers  and  floating  docks  is  a 
speciality),  engineering,  dyeing,  weaving,  chemicals  and  cabinet- 
making.  The  Clyde  trust  has  construaed  a  large  dodt  here. 
Renfrew  belongs  to  the  Kilmarnock  district  group  of  parlia- 
mentary  burghs  (with  Kilmarnock,  Dumbarton,  Rutherglen 
and  Port  Glasgow).  Robert  UI.  gave  a  charter  in  1396,  but  it 
was  a  burgh  (Rei^ry)  at  least  250  years  earlier.  About  1160 
Walter  Fitzalan>  the  first  high  steward  of  Scotland,  built  a  castle 
on  an  eminence  t}y  the  side  of  the  Clyde  (still  called  Castle  Hill), 
the  original  seat  of  the  royal  house  of  Stewart.  Close  to  the 
town,  on  the  site  of  Elderslie  House,  Somerled,  lord  of  the 
Isles,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  x  X64  by  the  forces  of  Malcolm  IV., 
against  whom  he  had  rebelled.  In  1404  Robert  H.  bestowed 
upon  his  son  James  (afterwards  James  I.)  the  title  of  Baron  of 
Renfrew,  still  borne  by  the  prince  of  Wales. 

RENFREWSHIRE,  a  south-western  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  N.  by  the  river  and  firth  of  Clyde,  E.  by  Lanarkshire, 
S.  and  S.W.  by  Ayrshire  and  W.  by  the  firth  of  Clyde.  A  smaU 
detached  portion  of  the  parish  of  Renfrew,  situated  on  the 
northem  bank  of  the  Clyde,  is  surrounded  on  the  landward  side 
by  Dimibartonshire.  The  county  has  an  area  of  153,332  acres, 
or  239*6  sq.  m.  £xcq>ting  towards  the  Ayrshire  border  on  the 
south-west,  where  the  principal  heights  are  Hill  of  Stake  (17x1  f  t.\ 
East  Girt  Hill  (1673),  Misty  Law  (1663)  and  Creuch  Hill  (1446), 
and  the  confines  of  Lanarkshire  on  the  south-east,  where  a  few 
points  attain  an  altitude  of  X20o  ft. — the  surface  is  undulating 
rather  than  rugged.  Much  of  the  higher  land  in  the  centre  is 
well  wooded.  The  Clyde  forms  part  of  the  northem  boundary 
of  the  shire.  In  the  N.W.  Loch  Thom  and  Gryfe  Reservoir 
provide  Greenock  with  water,  and  Balgray  Reservoir  and  Glen 
Reservoir  reinforce  the  water-supply  of  a  portion  of  the  Glasgow 
area.   The  other  lakes  are  situated  in  the  S.  and  SX.  and 
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include  Castle  Semple  Loch,  Long  Loch,  Brother  Loch,  Black 
Loch,  Binend  Loch  and  Dunwan  Dam.  The  Glasgow,  Paisley 
and  Johnstone  canal  has  been  converted  since  z832  into  the  track 
of  the  Glasgow  ft  South-Westem  railway.  Strathgiyfe  is  the 
only  coosiderabie  vale  in  the  shire.  It  extends  from  the 
reservoir  to  below  Bridge  of  Weir,  a  distance  of  xo  m.  The 
scenery  at  its  head  is  somewhat  wild  and  bleak,  but  the  lower 
reaches  are  pasture  land.  The  wooded  ravine  of  Glenkillock, 
to  the  south  of  Paisley,  is  watered  by  Killock  Bum,  oo  which 
are  three  falls. 

Ceeloay. — Carboiufenms  focks  form  the  substratum  of  this  cotmty. 
The  hiflv  ground  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eaglmham  norto* 
westward  b  formed  of  volcanic  rocks,  bacalts,  porphyrites,  tuffs 
and  agglomerates  of  the  age  of  the  Ccmentstone  group  of  the  Cal- 
dferous  Sandstone  series.  Here  and  there  the  ntes  of  the  volcanic 
oooes  are  distinguishable,  the  best  being  those  between  Misty  Lav 
and  Queenside  Muir.  Beneath  the  volcanic  rocks  are  some  red 
sandstooes  and  conglomerates  which  occupy  a  small  tract  between 
Loch  Thom  and  tm  neighbourhood  of  Inverkip.  Resting  upon 
the  vDlcank  rocks  b  the  'Carboniferous  Limestone  series  which  at 
the  base  consists  of  ashy  sandstones  and  grits  followed  by  the  three 
nibdivtsioos  prevalent  in  southern  Scotluid.  With  unimportant 
eaceptions*  aU  the  area  north  of  the  volcanic  rocks  is  occupied  by 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  The  beds  lie  in  a  faulted 
basin  azoond  Linwood,  and  the  following  strata  may  be  dlstingutshed 
from  below  upwards:  the  Hurlet  coal  and  limestone,  Lifiies  oil 
shale,  Hosie  limestone,  Johnstone  clay  ironstone  and  Cowglass  Ume- 
scooe  along  with  other  oeds  of  ironstone  and  coaL  The  sandstone 
of  Giffnock,  used  for  building;  the  limestone  and  coal  of  Orchard 
with  a  very  foasiliferous  shale  bed;  and  the  limestone  and  coal  of 
Arden  all  bekmg  to  the  same  series.  Besides  the  contemporaneous 
yokaaic  rocks  numerous  intrusive  sheets  are  found  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  such  as  the  large  mass  of  basalt  south  of  Johnstone: 
and  dolerittc  sheet  of  Qoarrelton  and  the  similar  sheets  N.E.  of 
Paisley,  In  the  eastern  paot  of  the  county,  near  the  border  the 
coals  and  ironstones  of  this  series  near  Shawlands  and  Crossmyloof 
are  faulted  diiectly  against  the  coal  measures  of  Rutherglen.  Tertianr 
basalt  dikes  cut  the  older  rocks  in  a  S.E.-N.W.  direction,  for  example 
those  oo  Misty  Law.  Glacial  striae  abound  on  the  hilly  ground, 
those  in  the  north  indicating  that  the  ice  took  a  south-easterly 
directioo  which  farther  south  became,  sooth-westerly.  Boulder 
days,  gravels  and  sands  also  cover  considerable  areas.  Copper 
ore  has  been  worked  in  the  volcanic  rocks  near  Lochwinnoch  and 
in  the  grey  sandstones  near  Gourock. 

OimaU  and  Agricidture. — The  climate  is  variable.  As  the 
prevailing  west  and  south-west  winds  come  in  from  the  Atlantic 
warm  and  full  ct  moisture,  contact  with  the  land  causes  heavy 
rains,  and  the  western  area  of  the  shire  is  one  of  the  wettest  districts 
in  Scotland,  the  mean  annual  rainfall  exceeding  60  in.  The 
tcmpeiature  for  the  year  averages  about  48*  F.,  for  January  38*'5  F.. 
and  for  Julv  58**5  F.  The  hilly  tract  contains  much  peat-moss  ana 
moorland,  but  aver  those  areas  which  are  not  thus  covered  the 
soil,  wfakh  is  a  light  earth  on  a  substratum  of  gravel,  is  deep  enough 
to  produce  goodf  pasture.^  In  the  undulating  central  region  the 
sol  is  better,  particularly  in  the  basins  of  the  streams,  white  on  the 
flat  lands  adjoining  the  Clyde  there  is  a  rich  alluvium  which, 
except  when  soured  b^r  excessive  rain,  yields  heavy  crops.  Of  the 
total  area  three-fifths  is  under  cultivation,  more  than  naif  of  this 
being  pcrmaoent  pasture.  Oats  are  grown  extcn^vely,  and  wheat 
and  barley  are  also  cultivated.  Potatoes,  turnips  and  swedes, 
aad  beans  are  the  leading  green  crops.  Near  the  populous  centres 
orchartb  and  market  gardens  are  found,  and  an  increaung  acreage 
is  noder  wood.  Horses  are  kept  mostly  for  fanning  operations, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  cattle  are  maintained  in  connexion  with  dairying. 
Sheep-farming,  though  on  the  increase,  is  not  prosecuted  so  vigor- 
ously as  in  the  other  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  pig-rearing 
is  on  the  decline. 

OUur  Industries. — Coal,  jron,  oil-shale  and  fireclay  are  the  prin- 
cipal miaerala.  Limestone  is  larp;ely  quarried  for  smelting  purposes, 
and  for  the  manufacture^  of  hme.  Sandstone  is  also  quarried. 
The  thread  industry  at  Paisley  is  the  most  important  in  the  world. 
Cotton  spinning,  printing,  bleaching  and  dyeing  are  carried  on 
at  Paisley.  PolJokshaws,  Renfrew.  Barrhead  and  elsewhere; 
vooOrns  and  worsteds  are  produced  at  Paisley,  Greenock  and 
Renfrew.  Engineering  works  and  iron  and  brass  foundries  are 
fjund  at  Greenock.  Port-Glasgow,  Paisley,  Renfrew,  Barrhead  and 
Johaitoac.  Sugar  is  a  staple  article  of  trade  in  Greenock  and 
tbete  are  chemical  works  at  Huriet.  Nitshill  and  Renfrew.  Brewing 
and  disrOling  are  carried  on  at  Greenock,  Paisley  and  other  places. 
Shipboildiog  is  espedallv  important  at  Greenock  and  Port-Glasgow. 
Paper  mills  are  cstabtisned  m  Greenock,  Cathcart  and  Johnstone, 
and  tanneries  in  Paisley  and  Kilbarchan.  Numerous  miscellaneous 
industries — such  as  the  making  of  starch,  cornflour  and  preserves — 
htrrt  also  grown  up  in  Paisley  and  elsewhere.  The  sea  and  river 
ports  are  (^ecnock,  Port-Glasgow  and  Renfrew. 

Railway  communication  is  ample  in  the  north,  the  centre  and 
iDvards  the  south-west.    The  Caledonian  railway  runs  westwards 


from  Glasgow  by  Paisley  to  Greenock,  Gourock  and  Wemyss  Bay; 
south-westwards  to  Barrhead  and  other  stations;  and  southwards 
to  Busby.  The  Glasgow  &  South-Westem  railway  runs  to 
Greenock  by  Paisley,  Johnstone  and  Kilmalcolm;  to  Nitshill  and 
other  places  south-westwards;  by  Lochwinnoch  (for  Dairy  and 
Ardrossan  in  Ayrshire);  and  to  Renfrew  jointly  with  the  Cale- 
donian. The  Clyde  and  the  railway  steamers  call  at  Renfrew, 
Prince's  Vvar  (Greenock),  Gourock  and  Wemyss  Bay. 

Popnhtion  and  Adminisiraium. — ^In  1891  the  population 
numbered  230,8x3,  and  in  1901  it  was  268,980,  or  X123  to  the 
sq.  m.  In  1901  there  were  40  persons  who  qpoke  Gadic  only 
and  5585  Gaelic  and  English.  Thus  though  the  shire  is 
but  twenty-seventh  in  point  of  size  of  the  33  Scottish 
counties,  it  is  fifth  in  respect  of  population,  and  only  Lanarkshire 
and  Mid  Lothian  are  more  densely  populated.  The  county  is 
divided  into  the  upper  ward,  embracing  the  easterly  two-thirds, 
with  Paisley  as  district  centre,  and  the  lower  ward,  consisting  of 
the  parishes  of  Inverkip,  Greenock,  Port-Glasgow  and  KJ1« 
malcolm,  with  Greenock  as  district  centre.  The  chief  towns 
are  Paisley  (pop.  79,363),  Greenock  (68,142),  Port-Glasgow 
(16,857),  Pdlokshaws  (11,369),  Johnstone  (xi,3^x),  Barrhead 
(9855),  Renfrew  (9396),  Gourock  (5261),  Cathcart  (5808).  The 
shire  returns  one  member  to  parliament  for  the  eastern,  and 
another  for  the  western  division.  Paisley  and  Greenock  return 
each  one  member,  and  Renfrew  and  Port-Glasgow  belong  to  the 
Kilmarnock  district  group  of  parliamentary  burghs.  Renfrew- 
shire forms  a  sheriffdom  with  Bute,  and  there  is  a  resident 
sheriff-substitute  at  Paisley  and  one  at  Greenock.  The  county 
is  under  school-board' jurisdictioiL  For  secondary  and  special- 
ized  education  there  are  an  academy  at  Greenock  and  a  grammar 
school  and  technical  school  at  Pai«ley,  while  some  of  the  schoob 
in  the  county  earn  grants  for  higher  education.  The  county 
secondary  committee  also  makes  provision  for  the  free  educa- 
tion of  Renfrewshire  children  in  Gb^gow  High  School  and  the 
Spier  School  at  Beith.  The  Paisley  Technical  School  and  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  Collie  are  subsidized 
out  of  the  "  residue  "  grant,  part  of  which  also  defrays  the 
travelling  expenses  of  students  and  supports  science  and  art 
and  technological  classes  in  the  burghs  and  towns  in  the  county. 

History. — ^At  the  time  of  the  Roman  advance  from  the  Solway 
the  land  was  peopled  by  the  British  tribe  of  Damnonii.  To 
hold  the  natives  in  check  the  conquerors  built  in  84  the  fort  of 
Vanduara  on  high  ground  now  covered  by  houses  and  streets 
in  Paisley;  but  after  the  Romans  retired  (4x0)  the  territoiy 
was  overrun  by  Cumbrian  Britons  and  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Strathdyde,  the  capital  of  which  was  situated 
at  Aldyde,  the  modem  Dumbarton.  In  the  7th  and  8th  cen- 
turies the  region  practically  passed  under  the  supremacy  of 
Northumbria,  but  in  the  reign  ol  Malcolm  Caimiore  became 
incorporated  with  the  rest  of  Scotland.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  X3th  centtuy,  Walter  Fitzalan,  high  steward  of  Scotland, 
ancestor  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  settled  in  Renfrewshire 
on  an  estate  granted  to  him -by  David  I.  Till  their  accession 
to  the  throne  the  Stuarts  identified  themsdves  with  the  district, 
whidi,  however,  was  only  disjoined  from  Lanarkshire  in  1404. 
In  that  year  Robert  III.  erected  the  barony  of  Renfrew  and 
the  Stuart  estates  into  a  separate  county,  which,  along  with 
the  earldom  of  Carrick  and  the  barony  of  King's  Kyle  (both  in 
Ayrshire),  was  bestowed  upon  his  son,  afterwards  James  I. 
From  their  grant  are  derived  the  titles  of  earl  of  Carrick  and 
baron  of  Renfrew,  borne  by  the  ddest  son  of  the  sovereign. 
Apart  from  sudi  isolated  incidents  as  the  defeat  of  Somerled 
near  Renfrew  in  1x64,  the  battle  of  Langside  in  X568  and  the 
capture  of  the  9th  earl  of  Argyll  at  Inchinnan  in  1685,  the 
history  of  the  shire  is  scarcdy  separable  from  that  of  Pai^ey  or 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Lanark. 

BiBLiocuKvm.^Descriplum  of  (he  Sheriffdom  ef  Lanark  and 
Renfrew  (Maitland  Club,  1831);  W.  Hector.  Lichens  from  an  Old 
Abbey  (Paisley,  1876);  Vanduara  (Paisle\',  1881);  Gilmour, 
PaiUey,  Weavers  of  Other  Days  (Paisley,  1879);  D.  Campbell.  His- 
torical SkeUhes  of  the  Town  and  Harbours  of  Creenoch  (1879-81): 
Old  Greenock  (Greenock,  1888);  Craig.  Historical  Notes  on  Paisley 
(Paisley,  1881);  A.  H.  Millar,  Castles  and  Mansions  of  Renfrew 
(Glasgow.  1889). 
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RBHNBLL,  JAMBS  (z743>x83o),  British  geographer,  was  bom 
on  the  3rd  of  Decemb«r  1742,  near  Chudleigh  in  Devonshire. 
His  father,  an  officer  in  the  Artillery,  was  kUltd  in  action  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  his  son.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  1756,  and  was  present  at  the  attack  on  Cherbourg 
(1758),  and  the  disastrous  action  of  St  Cast  in  th«  same  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  Seven  Yean'  War,  seeing  no  chance  of  pro- 
motion, he  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  Company's  dominions  in  Bengal 
(1764),  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Bengal  Engineen.  To 
this  work  he  devoted  the  next  thirteen  years.  In  1766  he 
received  a  severe  wound  in  an  encounter  with  some  Sannyasis, 
t>r  religious  fanatics,  from  which  he  never  thoroughly  recovered; 
and  in  1777  he  retired  as  major  on  a  pension  of  £600  a  year. 
The  remaining  fifty-three  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  London, 
and  were  devoted  to  geographical  research  chiefly  among  the 
materials  in  the  East  India  House.  His  most  viduable  works 
include  the  Bengal  Atlas  (1779),  the  first  approximately  correct 
map  of  India  (1783),  the  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  (z8oo), 
the  Comparative  Geography  of  Western  Asia  (1831),  and  im- 
portant studies  on  the  geography  of  northern  Africa — in  intro- 
ductions to  the  Travels  of  Mungo  Park  and  Homemann — and 
the  currents  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  He  also 
contributed  papers  to  Archaedogia  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  the 
island  of  St  Paul's  shipwreck,  and  the  landing-place  of  Caesar 
in  Britain.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1781;  and  he  received 
the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  Ip  1791,  and  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  in  1825.  While  in 
India  he  had  married  (1773)  Jane  Thackeray,  a  great-aunt  of 
the  novelist.  He  died  on  the  39th  of  Match  1830,  and  was 
buried  in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

See  Sir  Cements  Markham,  Major  James  Rtnndi  and  ike  Rise  of 
Modem  English  Geography  (London,  1895). 

RENNES,  a  town  of  western  France,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Brittany  and  now  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  lUe-et- 
Vilaine.  Pop.  town,  62,024;  commune,  75,640.  Rennes  is 
situated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Hie  and  the  Vilaine  and  at  the 
junction  of  several  lines  of  raflway  connecting  it  with  Paris 
(-232  m.  E:N.E.),  St  Malo  (51  m.  N.N.W.),  Brest  (155  m. 
W.N.W.).  A  few  narrow  winding  streets  with  old  bouses  are 
left  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  but  the  town  was  for  the 
most  part  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan  after  the  seven  days'  fire  of 
1720.  Dark  granite  was  used  as  building  materiaL  The  old 
town  or  ViUe-Haute,  where  the  chief  buildings  are  situated, 
occupies  a  hill  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Vilaine,  on  the 
west  by  the  canalized  Ille.  The  Vilaine  flows  in  a  deep  hollow 
bordered  with  quays  and  crossed  by  six  bridges  leading  to  the 
new  town  or  Ville-Basse  on  its  left  bank.  The  cathedral  of 
Rennes  was  rebuilt  in  a  pseudo-Ionic  style  between  1787  and 
1844  on  -the  site  of  two  churches  dating  originally  from  the 
4th  century.  The  west  fa^de  with  its  twin  towers  was  finished 
in  1700  and  is  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The  interior  is  richly 
decorated,  a  German  altar-piece  of  the  X5th  century  being 
conspicuous  for  its  carving  and  gilding.  The  archbi^op's 
palace  occupies  in  part  the  site  of  the  abbey  dedicated  to  St 
Melaine,  whose  church  is  the  sole  specimen  of  ii-i3th  cen- 
tury architecture  among  the  numerous  churches  in  the  town. 
A  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin  was  placed  above  its  dome  in 
1867.  The  Mordelaise  Gate,  by  which  the  dukes  and  bishops 
used  to  make  their  state  entry  into  the  town,  is  a  curious  example 
of  15th-century  architecture,  and  preserves  a  Latin  inscription 
of  the  3rd  century,  a  dedication  by  the  Redones  to  the  emperor 
Gordianus.  The  finest  building  in  Rennes  is  the  old  parliament 
house  (now  the  law-court),  designed  by  Jacques  Debrosse  in 
the  17th  century,  and  decorated  with  statues  of  legal  celebrities, 
carving,  and  paintings  by  Jean  Jouvenet  and  other  well-known 
artists.  The  town  hall  was  erected  in  the  first  half  of  the  i8th 
century.  It  contains  the  library  and  the  municipal  archives, 
which  are  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  Brittany.  In 
the  Palais  Universitaire,  a  modem  building  occupied  by  the 
university,  there  are  scientific  collections  and  important  galleries 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  the  chief  work  being  the  "  Perseus 


delivering  Andromeda"  of  Paul  Veronese.  About  a  m.  from 
the  town  is  the  castle  (z6th  century)  of  La  Prfivalaye,  a  hamlet 
famous  for  its  butter. 

Rennes  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  prefect,  head- 
quarters oithfiX.  army  corps  and  centre  of  an  acadinUe  (educa- 
tional  division).  Its  university  has  faculties  of  law,  science  and 
letters,  and  a  preparatory  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
and  there  are  training  coUeges,  a  lycie  and  schools  of  agiiculture, 
dairying,  music,  art,  architecture  and  industry  {£cole  praHgne). 
The  town  is  also  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal,  of  a  court  of 
assizes,  of  tribunals  of  fint  instance  and  commerce,  and  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  has  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
Taiming,  iron-foimding,  timber-sawing  and  the  production  ol 
furniture  and  wooden  goods,  flour-millLig,  flax-spiiming  and  the 
manufacture  of  tenting  and  other  coarse  fabrics,  KiA^Aiitig  uid 
various  smaller  industries  are  carried  on.  Trade  is  chiefly  in 
butter  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  grain,  flour,  leaiba, 
poultry,  eggs  and  honey. 

Rennes,  the  chief  city  of  the  Redones,  was  formeriy  (like  aosat 
other  places  in  Gaul)  called  Condate  (hence  Condai,  Conde), 
probably  from  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  included  m  Lugdunensia  Tertia, 
and  became  the  centre  of  various  Roman  roads  stiU  recognizable 
in  the  vicinity  The  name  Urbs  Rubra  given  to  it  on  the  oldest 
chronicles  is  explained  by  the  bands  of  red  brick  in  the  founda- 
tions of  its  first  circuit  of  walls.  About  the  dose  of  the  xoth 
century  Conan  le  Tort,  count  of  Reimes,  subdued  the  whole 
province,  and  his  son  and  successor  Geoffrey  first  took  the  title 
duke  of  Brittany.  The  dukes  were  crowned  at  Rennes,  and 
before  entering  the  dty  by  the  Mordelaise  Gate  they  had  to 
swear  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  church,  the  nobles  and 
the  commons  of  Brittany.  During  the  War  <k  Succession  tlie 
dty  more  than  once  suffered  siege,  notably  in  1356-57,  when 
Bertrand  du  Guesdin  saved  it  from  capture  by  the  y-tigii^l^ 
under  Henry,  first  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  parlement  of 
Brittany,  founded  in  X55X,  hdd  its  sessions  at  Rennes  from  1561, 
they  having  been  previously  shared  with  Nantes.  During  the 
troubles  of  the  League  Philip  Emmanud,  duke  of  Merooeur, 
attempted  to  make  himself  independent  at  Reimes  (1589),  but 
his  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  loyalty  of  the  parlemenL 
Henry  IV^  entered  the  dty  in  state  on  the  9th  of  May  1598. 
In  1675  an  insurrection  at  Reimes,  caused  by  the  taxes  imposed 
by  Lotus  XIV.  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  pariement,  was 
cmelly  suppressed  by  Charies,  duke  of  Chaulnes,  governor  of 
the  province.  The  parlement  was  banished  to  Vannes  till  1689, 
and  the  inhabitants  crushed  with  forfeits  and  put  to  death  in 
great  numbers.  The  fire  of  z  720,  which  destroyed  eight  hundred 
houses,  completed  the  min  of  the  town.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  Rennes  was  again  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  caused 
by  the  discussion  about  doubling  the  third  estate  for  ibt  con- 
vocation of  the  states-generaL  In  January  1789,  Jean  \^cuir 
Moreau  (afterwards  general)  led  the  law-students  in  their 
demonstrations  on  behalf  of  the  parlement  against  the  royal 
government.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  Rennes  suffered  less 
than  Nantes,  partly  through  the  courage  and  uprightness  of  the 
mayor,  Jean  Leperdit.  It  was  soon  afterwards  the  centre  oi  the 
operations  of  the  Republican  army  against  the  Vendeans.  The 
bishopric,  founded  in  the  5th  century,  in  1859  became  an  arch- 
bishopric, a  rank  to  which  it  had  previously  been  raised  from 
1790  to  x8o2.  In  1899  the  revision  of  the  sentence  of  Captain 
Alfred  Dreyfus  was  carried  out  at  Rennes. 

See  Orain,  Rennes  et  us  environs  (Reims,  1904). 

RENNEVILLB,  RENA  AUGUSTS  CONSTAMTIH  DB  (1650- 
X723),  French  writer,  was  bom  at  Caen  in  1650.  In  consequence 
of  his  Protestant  prindples,  he  left  France  for  Holland  in  1699, 
and  on  his  retum  three  years  later  he  was  denounced  as  a  ^y 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained  until  1713. 
During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  on  the  margins  of  a  copy 
of  Auteurs  diguisis  (Paris,  1690)  poems  which  he  called  Otia 
bastiliaca.  These  were  rediscovered  by  Mr  James  Tregaski  in 
1906.  Renneville  was  set  at  liberty  through  the  intercession  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  made  his  way  to  England,  where  he  published 
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ha  Bistoire  ie  la  BastOU  (7  vols.,  1713-34),  dedicated  to  George  I. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  ia  1723  he  was  a  major  of  artillery  in  the 
service  of  the  elector  of  Hesse.  His  other  imporUnt  work  is  a 
Rumeil  dts  voyaga  q»i  ont  servi  A  ViUMissement  tU  la  Campagitie 
its  lades  OriaUa/a  oms  Proviaues  Unies  (zo  vols.,  new  ed., 
Rouen.  172$). 

RENNIE,  JOHN  (i  76z-x82x),  British  engineer,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  James  Rennie,  a  fanner  at  Phantassie,  Haddingtonshire, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  June  1761.  On  his  way  to 
the  parish  school  at  East  Linton  he  used  to  pass  the  worlcshc^ 
of  Andrew  Meikle  (1719-1800),  the  inventor  of  the  threshing 
machine,  and  its  attractions  were  such  that  he  spent  there  much 
of  the  time  that  was  supposed  to  be  spent  at  schooL  In  hb 
twelfth  year  he  was  placed  under  Meikle,  but  after  two  years  he 
was  sent  to  Dunbar  Hig^  School,  where  he  showed  marked 
aptitude  for  mathematics.  On  his  return  to  Phantassie  he 
occasionally  assisted  Meikle,  and  soon  began  to  erect  com  mills 
on  his  own  aocounL  In  1780,  while  continuing  his  millwright's 
business,  he  began  to  attend  the  dasses  on  physical  science  at 
£dinbargh  University.  Four  yean  later  he  was  commissioned 
by  Boulton  and  Watt,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Professor 
John  Robtson  (1739-1805),  his  teacher  at  Edinburgh,  to  super- 
intend the  constmction  of  the  machinery  for  the  Albion  flour 
milb,  which  thty  were  building  at  the  south  end  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  London,  and  a  feature  of  his  woriiL  there  ?ras  the  use  of 
iron  for  many  portums  of  the  machines  which  had  formeriy  been 
made  of  wood.  The  completion  of  these  mills  established  his 
reputation  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  soon  secured  him  a 
large  bnsineas  as  a  maker  of  millwork  of  all  descriptions.  But 
his  fame  diiefly  rests  on  his  achievements  in  civil  engineering. 
As  a  canal  engineer  his  services  began  to  be  in  request  about 
1790^  and  the  Avon  and  Kennet,  the  Rochdale  and  the  Lancaster 
canals  may  be  mentioned  among  his  numerous  works  in  England. 
His  skill  solved  the  problem  of  draining  and  reclaiming  extensive 
tracts  of  marsh  in  the  eastern  counties  and  on  the  Solway  Firth. 
As  a  bridge  enginffr  he  was  responsible  for  many  stractures  in 
England  and  Scotland,  among  the  most  conspicuous  being  three 
over  the  Thames— Waterioo  Bridge,  Southwark  Bridge  and 
London  Bridge — ^the  last  of  which  be  did  not  live  to  see  com- 
pleted. A  noteworthy  feature  in  many  of  his  designs  was  the 
flat  roadway.  Among  the  harbours  and  docks  in  the  constmction ' 
of  which  he  was  concerned  may  be  mentioned  those  at  Wick, 
Torquay,  Grimsby,  Holyhead,  Howth,  Kingstown  and  Hull, 
together  with  the  London  dock  and  the  East  India  dock  on  the 
Thames,  and  he  was  consulted  by  the  government  in  respect  of 
improvements  at  the  dockjrards  of  Portsmouth,  Sheemess, 
Chatham  and  Pljrmouth,  where  the  breakwater  was  built  from 
kis  plada.  He  dkd  in  London  on  the  4th  of  October  182X,  and 
was  buried  in  St  Paul's.  In  person  he  was  of  great  stature  and 
strength,  and  a  bust  of  him  by  (Hiantrey  (now  in  the  National 
Gallery),  when  exhibited  at  Somerset  House,  obtained  the  name 
of  Jupiter  Tonans.  Of  his  family,  the  eldest  son  CSeorge,  who  was 
born  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  September  1791  and  died  there 
on  the  30th  of  March  x866,  carried  on  his  father's  business  in 
partnenhxp  with  the  second  son  John,  who  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  3odi  of  August  1794  and  died  near  Hertford  on  the  3rd 
of  September  1874.  (Seorge  devoted  himself  apedally  to  the 
mrfhanfral  side  of  the  business.  John  completed  Uie  con- 
struction of  London  Bridge,  and  at  its  opening  in  1831  was  made 
a  knight.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  engineer  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  finished  the  Pljrmouth  breakwater,  of  which  he  published 
an  aocoont  in  1848.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  book  on  the 
Tketry,  Pormaium  and  OmstnuHon  ef  Briiisk  and  Foreign 
Harbomrt  (1851-54),  and  his  Antobicpraphy  appeared  in  1875. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Iikstitution  of  Qvil  Engineers 
in  2845,  sod  held  the  office  for  three  years. 

RSNO^.n  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Washoe  county,  Nevada, 
U^.A.,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Trackee  river,  and 
about  244  ni.  £.  0^  San  Frandsco.  Pop.  (1890)  3563;  (1900) 
4500  (9x5  foreign-bom);  (19x0  census)  10,867.  It  is  served  by 
the  Sotttbem  Fiuafic,  the  Vuginia  &  Tmckee  and  the  Nevada- 
Califomia-Ofegon  railways.    The  dty  lies  near  the  foot  of  the 


Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  4484  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  in  the 
most  humid  district  of  a  state  which  has  little  rainfall.  Among 
the  public  institutions  are  the  university  of  Nevada  (see  Nevada), 
a  United  States  Agricultural  Experiment  Sution,  a  publiclibraxy 
(1903),  the  Nevada  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases  (1882),  the  City 
and  (^tmty  Hospital  and  the  People's  Hospital.  At  Reno  are 
raDway  shops  (of  the  Nevada-Califomia-Oregon  railway)  and  re- 
duction works,  and  the  manufactures  include  flour,  foundry'  and 
machine-shop  products,  lumber,  beer,  plaster  and  packed  meats. 
Farming  and  stock-raising,  are  carried  on  extensively  in  the 
vicinity.  On  the  site  of  the  present  dty  a  road  house  was 
erected  in  X859  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  and  freight 
teams  on  their  way  to  and  from  California.  By  1863  this  place 
had  become  known  as  Lake's  Crossing,  and  five  years  later  it  was 
chosen  as  a  site  for  a  station  by  the  Central  (now  the  Southem) 
Pacific  railway,  then  building  through  the  Tmckee  Valley. 
The  new  station  was  then  named  Reno,  in  honour  of  (^en.  Jesse 
Lee  Reno  (1833-1862),  a  Federal  officer  during  the  Civil  War, 
who  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
November  x86z  and  major-general  of  volunteers  in  July  i86a, 
and  led  the  Ninth  Corps  at  South  Mountain,  where  he  was  killed. 
The  dty  twice  suffered  from  destractive  fires,  in  1873  and  1879. 
Reno  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1879  and  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  X899.  Its  dty  charter  was  withdxawn  in  X90Z,  but  it  was 
rechartered  in  1903. 

RENOIR,  FIRMIN  AUGUSTB  (184X-  ),  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Limoges  in  1841.  In  his  early  work  he  followed, 
with  pronotmced  modem  modifications,  certain  traditions  of 
the  French  x8th-century  school,  more  particularly  of  Boucher, 
of  whom  we  are  reminded'1)y  the  decorative  tendency,  the  pink 
and  ivory  flesh  tints  and  the  facile  technique  of  Renoir.  In 
the  'seventies  he  threw  himself  into  the  impressionist  movement 
and  became  one  of  its  leaders.  In  some  of  his  paintings  he 
carried  the  new  prindple  of  the  division  of  tones  to  its  extreme, 
but  in  his  best  work,  notably  in  some  of  his  paintings  of  the 
nude,  he  retained  much  of  the  refined  sense  of  beauty  of  colour 
of  the  18th  century.  Renoit  has  tried  his  skill  almost  in  evezy 
genre— in  portraiture,  landscape,  flower-painting,  scenes  of  modem 
life  and  figure  subject;  and  though  he  is  perhaps  the  most  un- 
equal  of  the  great  impressionists,  his  finest  works  rank  among  the 
masterpieces  of  the  modem  French  school.  Among  these  are 
some  of  his  nude  "Bathers,"  the  "Rowers'  Luncheon,"  the 
"  Ball  at  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette,"  "  The  Box,"  "  The  Terrace," 
"La  Pensie,"  and  the  portrait  of  "Jeanne  Samary."  He  is 
represented  in  the  Caillebotte  room  at  the  Luxembourg,  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Durand-Rud,  and  in  most  of  the  collections  of 
impressionist  paintings  in  France  and  in  the  United  States. 
Comparatively  few  of  his  works  have  come  to  England,  but  the 
full  range  of  his  capadty  was  seen  at  the  exhibition  of  impres- 
sionist art  held  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  in  London  in  1905. 
At  the  Viau  sale  in  Paris  in  1907,  a  garden  scene  by  Renoir, 
"  La  TonneUe,"  realized  26,000  frs.,  and  a  little  head, "  Ingtnne," 
25,100  frs.  

RENOUF,  SIR  PETER  LE  PAGE  (X822-X897),  Egyptologist, 
was  bom  in  Guernsey,  on  the  23rd  of  August  1822.  He  was 
educated  at  Elizabeth  (College  there,  and  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
which,  upon  his  becoming  a  Roman  C^athoUc,  under  the  influence 
of  Dr  Newman,  he  quitted  without  taking  a  degree.  Like  many 
other,  Anglican  converts,  he  proved  a  thom  in  the  side  of  the 
Ultramontane  party  in  the  Roman  Church,  though  he  did  not, 
like  some  of  them,  retum  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  opposed  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  and  his  treatise  (x868)  upon  the  condemnation  of 
Pope  Honorius  for  heresy  by  the  oounql  of  Constantinople  in 
AJ>.  680  was  placed  upon  the  index  of  prohibited  books.  He 
had  been  from  1855  to  X864  professor  of  andent  history  and 
Oriental  languages  in  the  Roman  Catholic  university  which 
Newman  vainly  strove  to  establish  in  Dublin,  and  during  part 
of  this  period  edited  the  Atlantis  and  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Review,  which  latter^  had  to  be  discontinued  on  account  of  ^e 
hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  In  1864  he  was 
appointed  a  government  inspector  of  schools,  which  position  he 
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held  until  x886,  when  his  growing  cdebrity  as  an  Egyptologist 
procured  him  the  appointment  of  Keeper  of  Oriental  Antiquities 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  succession  to  Dr  Samuel  Birch.  He 
was  also  elected  in  1887  president  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  to  whose  Proceedings  be  was  a  constant  contri- 
butor. The  most  important  of  his  contributions  to  Egyptology 
are  his  Hibbert  Lectures  on  "  The  Religion  of  the  Egyptians," 
delivered  in  1879;  and  the  translation  of  The  Book  of  the  Deed, 
with  an  ample  commentary,  published  in  the  Transaciions  of  the' 
society  over  which  he  presided.  He  retired  from  the  Museum 
under  the  superannuation  rule  in  1891,  and  died  in  London  on 
the  14th  of  October  X897.  He  had  been  knighted  the  year 
before  his  death.  He  married  in  1857  Ludovicc  von  Brentabo, 
member  of  a  well-known  German  literary  family. 

RENOUVIER.  CHARLES  BERNARD  (1815-1903),  French 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Montpellier  on  the  xst  of  January  1818, 
and  educated  in  Paris  at  ^the  Ecole  Polytechnlque.  In  eariy 
life  he  took  an  interest  in  politics,  and  the  approval  extended  by 
Hippolyte  Camot  to  his  Manud  ripuUicain  4e  Vkomme  et  du 
cUeyen  (1848)  was  th'e  occasion  of,  that  minister's  falL  He 
never  held  public  employment^  but  ^nt  his  life  writing,  retired 
from  the  world.  He  died  on  the  ist  of  September  1903.  •  Ren- 
ouvier  was  the  first  Frendiman  after  Malebranche  to  formulate 
a  complete  idealistic  system,  and  had  a  vast  influence  on  the 
development  of  French  thought.  His  system  is  based  on  Kant's, 
as  his  chosen  term  "  N£o-€riticisme  "  indicates;  but  it  is  a  trans- 
formation rather  than  a  continuation  of  Kantianism.  The  two 
leading  ideas  are  a  dislike  to  the  Unknowable  in  all  its  forms, 
and  a  reliance  on  the  validity  of  our  personal  experience.  The 
former  accounts  for  his  acceptance  of  Kant's  phenomenalism, 
combined  with  rejection  of  the  thing  in  itself.  It  accounts,  too, 
for  his  polemic  on  the  one  hand  against  a  Substantial  Soul,  a 
Buddhistic  Absolute,  an  Infinite  Spiritual  Substance;  on  the 
other  hand  against  the  no  less  mysterious  material  or  djmamic 
substratum  by  which  naturalistic  Monism  explains  the  world. 
He  holds  that  nothing  exists  except  presentations,  which  are 
not  merely  sensational,  and  have  an  objective  aspect  no  less 
than  a  subjective.  To  explain  the  formal  organization  of 
our  experience  he  adopts  a  modified  veition  of  the  Kantian 
categories.  The  insistence  on  the  validity  of  personal  experience 
leads  Renottvier  to  a  ytt  more  important  divergence  from  Kant 
in  his  treatment  of  volition.  Liberty,  he  says,  in  a  much  wider 
sense  than  Kant,,  is  man's  fundamental  characteristic.  Human 
freedonf  acts  in  the  phenomenal,  not  in  an  imaginary  noOmenal 
sphere.  Belief  is  not  intellectual  merely,  but  is  determined  by 
an  act  of  will  affirming  what  we  hold  to  be  morally  good.  In 
his  religious  views  Renouvier  makes  a  considerable  approxima- 
tion to  Leibnitz.  He  holds  that  we  are  rationally  justified  in 
affirming  human  Immortality  and  the  existence  of  a  finite  God 
who  is  to  be  a  constitutional  ruler,  but  not  a  despot,  over  the 
souls  of  men.  He  woidd,  however,  regard  atheism  as  preferable 
to  a  belief  in  an  infinite  Deity. 

Hia  chief  works  are:  Essais  de  crilique  fjtntraU  (1854-64),  Science 
de  la  morale  (1869),  Uchronie  (1876),  l^quisse  a'une  classt/icatioH 


sophe  (1900):  Lcs 
Persotmalisme  (19O; 
Ushed  by  L.  Prat). 


>s  Dikmmes  de  la  mitaphysine  pitre  (1901);  Za 
1903);  Critique  de  la  doctrine  de  Ka$U  (1906,  pub- 


See  L.  Pnt,  Les  Demiers  entretiens  de  Charles  Renouvier  C1904}; 
M.  Ascher,  Renouoier  und  der  franzdsische  Neu-Kriticismus  (tooo) ; 
E.  fanBsens,  Le  Niocriiicisme  ae  C.  R.  (1904) ;  A.  Darlu,  La  Morale 
de  Renouoier  (1904);  G.  S^illcs,  La  Philosophie  de  C  R,  (1905): 
A.  Amal.  La  Philosophie  rdigieuu  de  C.  R.  (1907). 

RENSSELAER*  a  city  of  Rensselaer  county.  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river,  opposite  Albany.  Pop.  (1900)  7466,  of  whom 
X089  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  10,71  x.  It  is  served 
by  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  rail- 
ways, which  have  shops  here,  and  is  connected  with  Albany 
by  three  bridges  across  the  Hudson.  Rensselaer,  originally 
called  Greenbush,  was  first  settled  in  1631,  and  the  site  formed 
part  of  the  large  tract  bought  from  the  Indians  by  the  agents 


of  Kllllan  van  Rensselaer  and  known  as  Rensselaerwyck.  In 
x8io  a  square  mile  of  land  within  the  present  dty  limiu  was 
acquired  by  a  land  speculator,  was  divided  into  lots  and  offered 
for  sale.  Development  followed,  and  five  years  later  the  village 
was  incorporated.  In  1897  Greenbush  was  chartered  as  a 
city,  and  its  name  was  chang^  to  Rensselaer.  Its  limits  were 
extended  in  1902  by  the  annexation  <d  the  village  of  Bath 
(pop.  in  X900,  2504)  and  the  western  part  of  the  township  of 
East  Greenbush.  Rensselaer  manufacture^  knit-goods,  wool 
shoddy,  felt,  &c 

RENT.  Various  spedes  of  rent  appear  in  Roman  Law:  xent 
(canon)  under  the  long  leasehold  tenure  of  Emi^yteusis;  rent 
(reditus)  of  a  farm;  ground-rent  {st^arium);  rent  of  state 
lands  (vectigal);  and  the  annual  rent  (prensio)  payable 
for  the  jus  mperficiarum  or  right  to  the  perpetual  enjoy- 
ment of.  anything  built  on  the  surface  of  land.  (See  Roman 
Law») 

English  Law.  (As  to  the  xent  of  apartments,  ftc,  sec 
Lodges  and  Lodgings.)— Rent  is  a  certain  and  periodical 
payment  or  service  made  or  rendered  l)y  the  tenant  of  a  corporeal 
hereditament  and  issuing  out  of  (the  property  of)  such  heredita- 
ment. Its  characteristics,  therefore,  are  (x)  certainty  in  amount ; 
(a)  periodicity  in  payment  or  rendering;  (3)  the  fact  that  rent 
is  yielded  and  is,  therrfore,  said  *'  to  lie  in  render"  as  distinguished 
from  profits  d  ^endre  in  general,  which  are  taken,  and  are, 
therefore,  said  to  11^  in  prendre;  (4)  that  it  must  issue  out  of 
(the  profits  oO  &  corporeal  hereditament.  A  rent  cannot  be 
reserved  out  of  incorporeal  hereditaments  such  as  advowsons 
(Co.  Litt.  47a,  X4aa).  But  xent  may  be  reserved  out  of  estates 
in  reversion  or  renxainder  (see  Real  Psopesty)  which  are  not 
purely  incorporeal.  It  is  not  essential  that  rent  should'consist 
in  a  payment  of  money.  Apart  from  the  rendering  of  services, 
the  delivery  of  hens,  horses,  wheat,  &c,  may  constitute  a  rent. 
But,  at  the  present  day,  rent  is  generally  a  sum  of  money  paid 
for  the  occupation  of  land.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  this 
conception  of  rent  was  attained  at  a  comparatively  late  period 
in  the  history  of  the  law.  The  earliest  rent  seems  to  have  been 
a  form  of  personal  service,  generally  labour  on  land,  and  was 
fixed  by  custom.  The  exaction  of  a  competition  or  radc  rent 
beyond  that  limited  by  custom  was,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  old 
Brehon  law  o£  Irdand,  due  to  the  presence  upon  the  land  of 
strangers  in  blood,  probably  at  first  outcasts  from  some  other 
group.^  The  stria  feudal  theory  of  xent  admitted  labour  on 
the  lord's  land  as  a  lower  fonn,  and  developed  the  xnilitaxy 
service  due  to  the  crown  or  a  lord  as  a  higjher  form.  Rent  service 
is  the  oldest  and  most  dignified  kind  of  existing  rent.  It  is 
the  only  one  to  which  the  power  of  distress  attaches  at  common 
law,  giving  the  landlord  a  preferential  right  over  other  creditors 
exercisable  without  the  intervention  of  judicial  authority  (see 
Distress).  The  increasing  importance  of  socage  tenure, 
arising  in  part  from  the  convenience  of  paying  a  certain  amount, 
whethei*  in  money  or  kind,  rather  than  compaxativdy  uncextain 
services,  led  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  modem  view  of 
rent  as  a  sum  due  by  contract  between  two  independent  persons. 
At  the  same  time  the  primitive  feeling  which  regarded  the 
position  of  landlord  and  tenant  from  a  social  rather  than  a 
commercial  point  of  view  is  still  of  importance. 

Rents,  as  they  now  exist  in  England,  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes    rent  service  and  rent  chatge. 

Rent  Service. — A  rent  service  is  so  called  because  by  it  a 
tenure  ))y  means  of  service  is  created  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant.  The  service  is  now  represented  by  fealty,  and 
is  nothing  more  than  nomlnaL  Rent  service  is  said  to  be 
incident  to  the  reversion — that  is,  a  grant  of  the  reversion  carries 
the  rent  with  it  (see  Remaindes).    A  power  of  distress  is  inckieBt 

*> "  The  three  rents  are:  rack  rent  from  a  person  of  a  sttanR 
tribe,  a  fair  rent  from  one  of  the  tribe,  and  the  stipulated  rent  whia 
is  paid  equally  by  the  tribe  and  the  strange  tribe." — Senchus  ifor, 
p.  159,  cited  by  Maine.  Villate  Communities,  p.  187.  See  abo 
VinoflT^off,  Villainage  in  Enpand  (Oxford,  1892).  pp.  181.  188, 
215:  The  Growth  of  the  Manor  (by  the  aatne  author)  (London,  1905), 
pp.  330.  328;  PoUock  and  Maitland,  Hist,  Eng.  Law  (CambridgCi* 
1895).  iL  128-X34. 
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at  oommoii  Isw  to  this  form  of  ient«  Cbpjrbold  rents  and-rents 
reserved  on  lease  fall  into  this  class. 

Real  Ckarge. — ^A  rent  charge  is  a  grant  of  an  annual  sum 
payable  out  of  lands  in  which  the  grantor  has  an  estate.  It 
maj  be  in  fee,  in  tail,  for  life — the  most  common  form — or  for 
yeais.  It  must  be  created  by  deed  or  will,  and  may  be  either 
St  common  law  or  under  the  Statute  of  Uses  (1536).  The 
grantor  has  no  reveruon,  and  the  grantee  has  at  common  law  no 
power  of  distress,  though  such  power  may  be  given  him  by  the 
instrument  creathig  the  rent  chazge.  The  Statute  of  Uses  (x  536) 
gave  a  power  of  distress  for  a  rent  charge  created  under  the 
statute.  The  Conveyancing  Act  1881,  §  44,  has  given  a  power 
of  distress  for  a  sum  due  on  any  zent  charge  which  is  twenty-one 
days  in  arrear.  By  §  45  a  power  of  redemption  of  certain  per- 
petual rents  in  the  nature  of  rent  charges  is  given  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  out  of  which  the  rent  issues.  Rent  charges  granted 
since  Ai»il  26th,  1855,  otherwise  than  by  marriage  setUement 
or  win  for  a  life  or  lives  or  for  any  estate  determinable  on  a  life 
<tf  lives  must,  in  order  to  bind  lands  against  purchasers,  mort- 
gagees or  creditors,  be  registered  in  the  Land  Registry  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  (Judgments  Act  1855  and  Land  Charges 
Act  1900).  In  certain  other  cases  it  is  also  necessary  to  register 
rent  charges,  for  instance,  under  the  Improvement  of  Land 
Act  1864  and  the  Land  Transfer  Acts  1875  and  1897.  Rent 
chazges  axe  barred  by  non-payment  or  non-acknowledgment 
for  twelve  years^  The  period  of  limitation  for  the  arrears  of 
such  rait  is  six  years. 

Various  Forms  of  RtrU  Charge. — ^Forms  of  rent  charge  of  special 
interest  are  tithe  rent  charge  (se^  Tttbes),  and  the  rent  charges 
fonoexly  used  for  the  purpose  of  creating  "  faggot  votes."  The 
device  was  ad<^ted  of  creating  parliamentary  voters  by  splitting 
up  freefacdd  interests  into  a  number  of  rent-charges  of  the  annual 
value  of  408.,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  freeholders'  franchise.  But 
sach  rent  charges  are  now  rendered  ineffective  by  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act  1884,  §  4,  which  enacts  (subject  to  a 
saving  for  existing  rights  and  an  exception  in  favour  of  owners 
of  titbe  rent  charge)  that  a  man  shall  not  be  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  a  voter  in  respect  x>f  the  owuership  of  any  rent 
charge. 

A  zent  chazge  reserved  without  power  of  distress  is  termed  a 
reat~s€ck  (reditus  siccus)  or  "  dry  rent,"  from  the  absence  of  the 
power  of  distress.  But,  as  power  of  distress  for  rents-seek  was 
given  by  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  1736,  the  legal  effect 
of  such  rents  has  been  since  the  act  the  same  as  that  of  a  rent 
charge. 

Other  Variaies  ef  Rent. — Rents  of  assise  or  Quit  rents  are  a  relic 
of  the  <^  customary  rents.  They  are  presumed  to  have  been 
established  by  usage,  and  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished.  A 
Qait  rent  (quietus  redtlus)  b  a  yearlv  payment  made  from  time 
irnaemorial  by  freeholders  or  copyholders  of  a  manor  to  the  lord. 
The  term  implies  that  the  tenant  thereby  becomes  free  and  quit 
frcm  aJ]  other  services.  Owing  to  the  change  in  the  value  of  money, 
these  rents  are  now  of  little  value. '  Under  the  Conveyancing  Act 
iS8t  (s.  45)  they  may  be  compulsorily  redeemed  by  the  freehold 
tenant ;  and  the  Copyhold  Act  1894  provides  similarly  for  their 
extinction  in  the  case  oi  manors.  Quit  rents,  like  ordinary  rent 
chai|:eft,  are  barred  by  non-payment,  or  non-acknowlcdpnent,  for 
twehv  years.  Those  paid  by  freeholders  are  called  chief  rents. 
Fee  farm  reuis  are  rents  reserved  on  grants  in  fee.  Acconling  to 
some  authorities,  they  must  be  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  value  of 
the  landSb  They,  lilce  quit  rents,  now  occur  only,  in  manors, 
odiesB  cxistiog  tlcfore  the  Statute,  of  Quia  Emptores  or  created  by 
the  crown  (see  Real  Property).  A  rent  which  is  equivalent 
or  neariy  equivalent  in  amount  to  the  full  annual  value  of  the  land 
is  a  raca  renL  A  rent  which  falls  appreciably  short  of  a  rack  rent 
is  osally  styled  a  ground  rent  (9.V.).  It  is  generally  reserved  on 
land  iriiich  the  lessee  agrees  to  cover  with  buildings,  and  is  calculated 
oa  the  value  of  the  land,  though  the  buildines  to  be  erected  increase 
the  security  for  the  rent  and  revert  to  the  lessor  at  the  end  of  the 
tern.  A  dead  rent  b  a  fixed  annual  sum  paid  by  a  person  working 
a  flHae  or  quarry,  in  addition  to  royalties  varying  according  to  the 
aoioaat  of  minerab  taken. 

The  abject  of  a  dead  rent  U  twofold — first,  to  provide  a  specified 
iacome  on  which  the  lessor  can  rely:  secondly  (and  thb  b  the 
laore  important  reason),  as  a  security  that  the  mine  will  be  worked, 
asd  wonced  with  reasonable  rapidity.  ReiUs  in  hind  still  exist 
to  a  Emitcd  extent,  thus  the  corporation  of  London  b  tenant  of 
laads  In  Shropshire  by  payment  to  the  crown  of  an  annual 


rent  of  a  fagot.  All  fteppercom,  or  nominal,  rents  seem  to  fall  under 
thb  head.^  The  object  of  the  peppercorn  rent  is  to  secure  the 
acknowledgment  by  the  tenant  01  the  landlord's  right.  In  modem 
building  leases  a  peppercorn  rent  b  sometimes  reserved  as  the 
rent  for  the  first  few  years.  Services  rendered  in  'lieu  of  payment 
by  tenants  in  grand  and  ^/iil  ^serjeanty  may  also  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  rents  in  kind. '  Grand  serjeanty  b  a  form  of  tenure  in 
chivalry  under  which  the  long's  tenants  {servientes)  in  chief  oweci 
specbl  military  or  personal  services  to  the  king;  e.g.  carrying  hb 
banner.  Petit  serjeanty—^  form  of  tenure  in  socage — ^was  usually 
applied  to  tenure  of  the  king  or  a  mesne  lord  by  some  fijced  sennce 
ol  trivial  value,  e.g.  feeding  hb  hounds.  These  forms  ol  tenure 
were  abolbhed  in  1660. .  Labour  rents  are  represented  by  those 
cases,  not  unfrcquent  in  agricultural  leases,  where  the  tenant  b 
bound  to  render  the  landlord  a  certain  amount  of  team  work  or 
other  labour  as  a  part  of  hb  rent.  It  was  held  in  the  court  of 
queen's  bench  in  1845  that  tenants  who  occupied  houses  on  the 
terms  of  sweeping  the  parish  church  and  of  ringing  the  church  bell 

Slid  rent  within  the  meaning  of  the  Limitation  Act  of  1833  (see 
oe  V.  Benham  (18^5),  7  Q.B.  976). 
As  to  the  apportionment  of  rents,  see  Af  fortionmbnt. 

Payment  of  Rent. — Rent  b  due  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
appointed  for  payment,  but  a  tenant  is  not  in  arrears  until  after 
midnight  on  that  day.  Rent  made  payable  in  advance 
by  agreement  between  a  landlord  and  hb  tenant  is  ^i^ 
called  forehand  rent.  It  b  not  unconunon  in  letting  peymeuL 
a  furnished  house,  or  as  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
term  of  a  lease  of  tmfumbhed  premises,  to  stipulate  that  the 
rent  shall  be  paid  in  advance.  As  soon  as  such  rent  b  payable 
under  the  agreement  the  landlord  has  the  same  rights  in  regard 
to  it  as  he  has  in  the  case  of  ordinary  rent.  If  a  tenant  pays 
his  rent  before  the  day  on  which  it  b  due,  he  runs  the  ri^  of 
being  called  upon  in  certain  circumstances  to  pay  it  over  again. 
Such  a  payment  b  an  advance  to  the  landlord,  subject  to  an 
agreement  that,  when  the  rent  becomes  due,  the  advance  shall  be 
treated  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  tenant's  obligation  to  pay  rent.  The 
payment  b,  therefore,  generally  speaking,  a  defence  to  an  action 
by  the  landlord  or  hb  heirs.  But  if  the  landlord  mortgages  hb 
reversion,  either  before  or  after  the  advance,  the  assignee  will, 
by  giving  notice  to  the  tenant,  before  the  proper  rent-day,  to  pay 
rent  to  him,  become  entitled  to  the  rent  then  faUing  due.  Pay- 
ment  by  cheque  b  conditional  payment  only,  and  if  the  cheque  b 
dbhonoured  the  original  obligation  revives.  Where  a  cheque 
in  payment  of  rent  b  lost  in  the  course  of  transmission  through 
the  post,  the  loss  falls  on  the  tenant,  unless  the  landlord  has 
expressly  or  impliedly  authorized  it  to  be  forwarded  in  that 
way:  and  the  landlord's  consent  to  take  the  risk  of  such  trans- 
mission will  not  be  inferred  from  the  faa  that  payments  were 
ordinarily  made  in  thb  manner  in  the  dealings  between  the 
parties.  A  tenant  may  deduct  from  hb  rent  (i)  the  "laild- 
lord's  property  tax  "  (on  the  annual  value  of  the  premises  for 
income  tax  purposes),  which  b  paid  by  the  tenant,  if  the  statute 
imposing  the  tax  authorizes  the  deduction  (which  should  be 
made  from  the  rent  next  due  after  the  payment);  (ii)  taxes  or 
rates  which  the  landlord  had  undertaken  to  pay  but  had  not 
paid,  payment  having  thereupon  been  made  by  the  tenant;  (iii) 
payments  made  by  the  tenant  which  ought  to  have  been  made 
by  the  landlord,  e.g.  rent  due  to  a  superior  landlord;  (iv)  com- 
pensation  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  1883-1900. 

Remedies  for  Non-payment  of  Rent. — A  landlord's  main  remedy 
for  non-payment  of  rent  b  distress  (Lat.  distringerCf  to  draw 
asunder,  detain,  occupy),  i.e.  the  right  to  seize  all  goods  found 
upon  the  demised  premises,  whether  those  of  the  tenant  or  of 
a  stranger,  except  goods  specially  privileged,  and  to  detain  and, 
if  need  be,  to  sell  them,  in  satisfaction  of  hb  claim.  The 
requbites  of  a  valid  dbtress  are  these:  (0)  There  must  be  "  a 
certain  and  proper  rent,"  i.e.  rent  due  in  respect  of  an  actual 
tenancy  of  corporeal  hereditaments:  (6)  the  rent  must  be  in 
arrear;  (c)  there  must  be  a  reversion  in  the  person  dbtrain- 
ing;  and  {d)  there  must  be  goods  on  the  premises  liable  to  be 
dbtrained. 

>  When  peppercorn  rents  were  instituted,  in  the  middle  ages, 
they  were  not,  however,  nominal,  the  cost  of  spices  being  then  very 
great.  A  peppercorn  rent,  generally  an  obligation  to  pay  x  lb  of 
pepper  at  the  usual  rent  days,  constituted  a  substantial  impost 
even  as  late  as  the  i8th  century. 
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1B33,  •■  ta):  the  Rq]  Property  Licnilalioo  Act  I^i*  («-  i\    whirh 

ban  diKrev  (or  rent  after  twelve  yean^  appliefl 

and  not  to  rent  under  a  teaie,  and  the  lu  year»' 

fEeavered  in  ipite  of  Ibe  lapie  of  lime.    In  ine  ca^ 

tenuclei  lallinj  within  the  AgTiculIural  HoMingi  Acta  iSSj-igoo. 

the  rigbt  of  distrCH  is  conAoed  to  one  year'a  arrears  of  renL   Where 

the  teoadC  11  banknjpl.  a  dislreaa  levied  after  Ihc  bankniplcy  is 

tion:  ■«  Bankniplcy  Act   lB»i  (1.  41)  and   1890  <s.  2i).     Where 

or  half  year  after  the  rent  became  Legally  due  (act  o(  1883,  a.  4I. 
The  landlord  may  distrain  in  pcrnn  or  may  employ  ■  certilkated 
baUiff  (Law  of  Diilren  Amendment  Act  i^,  s.  ^).  An  uncerti- 
ficated peraon  levying  a  dittreu  ia  liable  to  a  fine  of  £jo,  without 
prciudice  to  hii  civil  liability  (Law  of  Di^tren  Amendment  Act 
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of  sale  (statule  of  1690^  S).    It  is  illecaUo  p™ 

haj.  by  statute  (1690,  c.  5),  live  dear  days'  grace,  t 
of  icifure,  between  impoundinE  and  sale.  On  Ih 
of  ihc  tenant,  tKis  period  will  be  extended  to  fifii 
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for  Rent  Ad  tJJJ  aiiy  tenant  giving  notin  to  quit,  and  holding 

Irdaid. — The  main  iMenacet  between  Iriib  md  Entfiah 
lav  have  been  causid  by  luisljiim-   (ice  EjEcniEirT;  LtXD- 

LOID  AMD  TXMAMT). 

SallaHiL — Rest  is  pioperiy  Ilie  piyBuat  made  by  lenanl 
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Tehaht).  In  Bgticultunl  tenaades  the  legal  teiml 
for  the  payuHnt  oF  rent  an  at  WUtmnday  after  the  ctt>p  haa 
been  thown,  and  at  Martinmas  after  it  haa  been  relied.     Bui 

payment,  either  anticipating  (Jori,  or  ferihatid  rtntl  as  post- 
paning  (Aocfr,  or  baikltand  renf]  the  legal  term.  The  rent  paid 
by  vaual  to  (upetior  is  railed  fet-iuly  (lec  Fed).  lis  nearest 
Engliih  equivalent  il  tbe  /«  {arm  rat.  The  remedy  of  dis- 
tresa  doea  not  eiiil  in  Scots  law.  Rents  are  recovered  (i)  by 
aummary  diligence,  ptoceeding  on  a  clause,  in  the  lease,  of 
consent  to  registration  for  eaecution;  (Q)  by  an  ordinary  peti- 
tory action;  (ill)  by  art  action  of  "maOls  and  duties"  (the 
rents  ol  an  estate  in  money  or  grain:  "  maiUs  "  was  a  coin  at 
one  time  current  in  Scotland)  ia  the  SheiiS  Court  or  the  Court 
of  Session;  and  (iv)  in  non-agricultural  tenancies  by  procedure 
imder  the  right  ol  hypothec,  where  that  still  exists;  the  tight 
of  hypothec  over  land  exceeding  1  acres  in  enent  lei  for  agri- 
culture or  pasture  wat  abolished  as  from  November  11,  iSJi 
(see  HvMTHic);  (v)  by  action  of  removing  (see  Ejicimekt), 
Arrears  of  rent  prescribe  ia  five  years  from  tbe  time  o(  the 

Labour  or  service  renls  "«  at  one  time  mry  frequent  in  Scot- 
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regulated  by  the  usage  of  the  district  or  of  tt 
canoot  be  comprehended  under  any  general  rule  ' 
ami  Tnarl'u.  198).     Up  to  ia48  or  iSjo  thi 


Aatothe  rent  ofapartinenta.Sc.,  see  Lot 
UnUal  Suus.—Thc  bw  is 
ol    England.    The   tendency 


general  accoidance  with  tl 
modem  state  le^Blation 
unfavourable  to  the  continuance  of  distress  as  a  remedy- 
Ihe  New  En^and  slates,  attachment  on  mesne  process  has, 
a  large  extent,  superuded  it.  In  New  York  and  Uissouri 
has  been  abolished  by  statute;  in  Mississippi  the  landlord  1 


nfor 


.    In  t 


■hare  in  the  growing  crops  in  preference  to  the  execution  creditor. 
The  legislslurcs  of  nearly  all  the  states  agree  with  Ihe  law  of 
England  la  to  the  exemption  from  distress  of  household  goods, 
wearing  apparel,  Ik.  (see  Dillon's  Lami  tod  Juriipradrtut  ej 
Eflffond  aiiJ  .laseriid,  pp.  360,  361;  also  Kouestead).  As 
to  the  rent  of  apartments,  &c.,  see  Lodger  and  Lodcin-cs. 
Fee  farm  renU  exist  in  some  states,  like  Pennsylvania,  which 
have  not  adopted  the  statute  of  Quia  Emfbira  as  a  part  of  Ihdr 
common  law  (Washburn's  Rcai  Pnpaly,  ii.  151). 
OOo  tmr.— Under  the  French  Code  Civil  (art.  Jioi)  the  land. 

the  year's  harvest  and  produce,  the  rurruiufT  of  the  house  and 
everything  employed  to  liep  it  up,  and  (if  a  farm)  to  worlf  ir.  io 
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tylrf  C. 

\  1901J  (A.  W  R.) 

.■nunufictumiglawnofDumhutotuhin  Scotland. 
Pop  (iQoi)  J067  It  u  iiiiutcd  OD  ihe  Lrvrn  1  m.  N  N  W. 
«f  DumbanoB  by  tbc  Nonh  Bntuh  and  CaJedonum  nUwiys. 
Tbe  Iddms  lodiatry  it  Turkey  red  dyeing,  and  cali<i>-prmtiD|E 
and  blea£hiii|  aie  also  cuiiid  od.  A  pariih  churth  (Ujidi  on 
the  lite  of  Dalquham  Hause,  the  biitfaplace  of  Tobiai  SmoUeii 
the  aoTeliu,  to  wboK  menory  a  Tiucan  colums  wai  nKIed 
ID  i;t4.  the  iiucriplion  for  vhidi  was  revised  by  Dr  Johnson 
when  lie  visited  Bonhill  in  that  year  nith  BosvelL  The  town 
was  founded  in  17SJ  by  Mn  SmoUelt — previouiiy  Mn  Teller — 
ef  BoohiU  (sister  ol  Tobiai  SmoUiII),  nho  Rnuned  her  maiden 
BUDC  vbca  she  sucxceded  to  the  SmoUelt  tttales;  it  was  named 
afler  Cecilia  Renton,  daughta  of  John  ReatOD  af  Blackadder, 
(rho  had  manied  Un  Smollett's  fan,  Aleiaader  Teller. 

SBVWICK  JUiai  (iMi-iSSg),  SfotCiib  covenanting  leader, 
*as  bom  at  Moniaive  in  Dumfriesshire  on  the  isth  oE  February 
rMi,  being  the  son  of  a  waver,  Andrew  RenwicL  Educated  at 
Edinburgh  Uaivenity,  be  joined  the  section  of  the  Covenanter! 
koowa  aa  the  Cameronians  about  16A1  ajid  aooa  became  pro- 
minent among  them.  Afterwards  he  studied  theology  at  the 
univrrHty  of  Groningcn  and  was  ordained  a  minister  in  16S3. 
KeliiiDing  to  Scotland  "  full  of  ical  and  breathing  forth  threats 
of  crtpmixed  aVMfsinition,"  sayi  Mr  Andrew  I^ng,  he  became 
one  of  Ibe  GEld^teacbera  and  was  declared  a  rebel  by  the 
privy  connril.  He  <••>  lar|cly  rcspoiUible  for  the  "  qnlogetical 
declaration"  of  I&84  by  which  he  and  his  foUowen  disowned 
the  autbuiity  of  Cbarks  U.;  the  privy  council  npUed  by 
ixdetiiig  every  one  to  abjure  Ibii  declaration  on  pain  ol  death. 
Unlike  some  of  his  associarea,  Renwick  refused  to  join  the 
rising  under  the  earl  of  Argyll  in  i6£i;  in  1687,  when  the 
declarations  of  indulgence  allowed  same  liberty  of  worship  to 
the  Presbyterians,  he  and  his  followers,  often  tailed  Renwiddls, 
CODIinued  to  hold  meetings  in  the  fields,  which  were  still  illegal. 
A  reward  was  oSercd  for  his  capture^  and  early  in  i6Sfi  he  was 
seized  in  Edinburgh.  Tried  and  found  guilty  of  disowning 
the  royal  authority  and  other  offences,  be  letused  to  apply  lor 
a  piidon  and  was  hanged  on  the  i;ihof  February  1688.  Reo- 
wick  was  the  last  of  the  convcnaniing  martyrs. 

im.  vdL  iv.  (Glawiw,  liiSi:  and  A.  Smellie,  Utn  of  At  CoKnanl 
(1904) ;  aba  Renwick's  life  by  Alexander  Shidds  ui  the  Biapapkia 
Frabjimduut  (1B37], 

RZP,  Rett,  or  Rin,  a  cloth  made  of  silk,  wool  or  cotton. 
The  Dame  is  said  to  have  been  adapted  from  the  French  rc^i. 
n  oHgiD^  jt  has  also  been  suggested  that  it 


a  word  of  unkoown 

width  of  tl 
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n  in  £ne  cords  01 


RXPAIRI  ((torn  Lat.  npaatt.  to  make  ready  again),  acta 
lecesaary  to  mtore  things  to  a  sound  state  after  damage; 
he  tjucatioB  of  repairs  is  important  in  the  relations  between 
andlord  and  tenant.  (Ses  the  articles  Fiat;  Ljihdloui  and 
riNAKT.) 

HEPEU.  (O.F.  rafd.  modem  rafpa.  from  rapdtr.  rappdtr, 
evoke,  r>  and  appda,  ippal).  the  abragadon,  revocation  or 
mnuliing  of  a  law  (see  Abiocahon  and  SiAtuiE).  The  word 
s  particularly  used  in  Engliih  history  of  the  movement  led  by 
3aniel  O'ConneU  (g.v.)  for  the  repeal  o(  the  act  of  Union  between 
jreat  Britain  and  Ireland  in  iB^o  and  1841-46,  which  in  its  later 
levelopment  became  known  as  the  Nationalist  or  Home  Rule 
novement  (see  lR£LA>tD,  History). 

BEPIR,  ILIA  JBFnOVlCH   (1844-        ],  Rusuan  painter, 

"1  bom  ia  1844  at  Tschuguev  in  the  d*p»«ment  of  Cbarkov, 


the  SI 


He  leai 


iniog  the  gold 


the  rudirnenta  of  art  under  a  painter  of  sainl 

for  three  years  gaining  his  living  at  this  hum 

he  obtiJned  a  studentship  at  the  Academy 

Petersburg,  where  be  remained  for  six  yean 

medal  and  a  travelling  scholarship  which  ei 

France  and  Italy.     He  returned  to  Russia  after  a  short  absence, 

and  devoted  himself  exclusively   to  subjects  having  atrong 

national    characteristics.     In    1S94    he    became    professor   ^ 

historical  painting  at   the  St  Peleisburg  Academy.     Repm's 

and  with  strong  dramatic  force  and  chancteriiation.  A 
brilliant  colourist,  and  a  portrait-painter  of  the  first  rank,  he 
also  became  known  as  a  sculptor  and  etcher  of  ability.  Hia 
chief  pictures  are  "  Piocesuon  in  the  Government  ol  Kiev," 
"  Home-coming,"  "The  Arrest,"  "  Ivan  the  Terrihle'a  murder 
of  his  Sod,"  and.  beet  known  of  all,  "  The  Reply  ol  the  Cossack* 
10  Sultan  Mahmoud  IV."  The  portraits  ol  the  Baroness  V.  I. 
UlskOl,  of  Anton  RubinsteiD  and  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  art 
among  his  best  achievements  in  thia  class.  The  Treliakov 
gallery  at  Moscow  contains  a  very  large  collection  ol  his  work. 

See  "  Professor  Re^n,"  by  Prince  Bojidar  Kangeorgevich, 
mxiit  Uataiif  ofAn.  judiL  p,  783  (1899);  "  Runian  An,"  a  paper 
by  E.  Brayley  Hadaelti  in  the  F/oaidi7ni  of  On  Anilo-R<isiiai 
Liltrary  Sititn  (j-.E  of  May  1B06);  "  ilia  lefimo\-iSi  Repln," 
by  Julius  Norden, In  Velbaien  and  Klaung'i  bmalikifu,  u.  p.  1 
(1905);  also  R.  Mulher,  Hitlory  of  Uoitni  PauUinr  inl.  1907J, 
iv.  371-  (E.  F.  S.) 

REPDrOTOH  (or  REnrKCoaH),  PHIUP  (d.  1414),  EngUsh 
hishf^  and  cardinal,  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  became  an 
Augustinian  canon  at  Leicester  before  1381.  A  man  of  some 
learning,  he  came  to  the  front  at  a  defender  of  the  doctrina 
taught  by  John  Wydiffe;  for  this  he  was  sutpeaded  and  after- 
wards excoEnmiinicaled.  but  in  a  short  time  he  was  pardoned 
and  restored  by  Archbishop  William  Courtenay,  and  he  appears 
to  have  completely  abandoned  his  unorthodox  opinions.  In 
1394  he  was  made  abbot  of  St  Mary  de  Pri  at  Leicester,  and 
after  the  icceuion  □(  Henry  IV,  to  the  English  throne  in  13^ 
he  became  chaplain  and  confessor  to  thia  king,  being  described 
as  "dericua  specialissimua  domini  regis  Henrid."  In  1404  he 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1408  Pope  Gregory  YTT 
made  him  a  cardinal  He  resigned  hb  bishopiic  in  1419.  Some 
of  Kepmgton's  iermam  lie  in  manuicript  at  Oxford  and  at 
Cambridge. 

EEPLEVIK.  an  Anglo-French  law  term  (derived  from  rtplnir, 
to  replevy;  see  Ptcncc  for  further  etymology)  signifying  the 
recovery  by  a  person  ol  goods  unlawfully  taken  out  c^  his 
possession  by  means  of  a  special  form  of  legal  process;  this 
falls  into  two  divisions — (i)  the  "  replevy,"  the  steps  which  the 
■      -  e  the  physical  possession  ol  the  goods,  by 


giving  s( 


goes  against  him,  and  (i)  the  "  action 
ol  replevin  "  itself.  The  jurisdiction  in  the  £nt  case  Is  m  the 
County  Court ;  hi  the  second  case  the  Supreme  Court  has  also 

reguliled  by  the  County  Courts  Act  18S8.  At  common  law, 
the  ordinary  action  lor  the  recovery  of  goods  wrongfully  taken 
would  be  one  of  detinue;  but  no  means  o!  immediate  recovery 
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was  possible  till  the  action  was  tried,  and  until  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act  1854  the  defendant  might  exercise  an 
option  of  paying  damages  instead  of  restoring  the  actual  goods. 
The  earliest  regulations  with  regard  to  the  action  of  replevin 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Statute  of  Marlborough  (Marlebridge), 
1267,  cap.  ax.  For  the  early  history,  see  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, iii.  145  seq.  Only  goods  and  cattle  can  be  the  subjects 
of  an  action  for  replevin.  Although  the  action  can  be  brought 
for  the  wrongful  taking  of  goods  generally,  as  long  as  the  initial 
taking  was  wrongful  and  it  was  from  the  possession  of  the 
owner,  it  is  practically  confined  to  goods  taken  by  an  illegal 
as  opposed  to  an  excessive  distress  (see  Distkess  and  Rent, 

ILeioT). 

REPNIN,  the  name  of  an  old  Russian  princely  family,  the  first 
of  whom  to  gain  distinction  was 

Prince  Anixita  Ivanovich  Repnin  (1668-1736),  Russian 
general,  and  one  of  the  collaborators  of  Peter  the  Great,  with 
whom  he  grew  up.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Sophian  insurrection 
of  1689,  he  carefully  guarded  Peter  in  the  Troitsa  monastery, 
and  subsequently  took  part  in  the  Azov  expedition,  during 
which  he  was  raised  to  the  grade  of  general.  He  took  part  in 
all  the  principal  engagements  of  the  Great  Northern  War. 
Defeated  by  Charles  XII.  at  Holowczyn,  he  was  degraded  to  the 
ranks,  but  was  pardoned  as  a  reward  for  his  valour  at  Lyesna 
and  recovered  all  his  lost  dignities.  At  Poluva  he  commanded 
the  centre.  From  the  Ukraine  he  was  transferred  to  the  Baltic 
Provinces  and  was  made  the  first  governor-general  of  Riga  after 
its  capture  in  17x0.  In  1724  he  succeeded  the  temporarily 
disgraced  favourite,  Menshikov,  as  war  minister.  Catherine  I. 
created  him  a  field-marshal. 

See  A.  Bauman.  Russian  Statesmen  eftke  Olden  Tinu  (Rus.),  vol.  L 
(Petersburg.   1877). 

His  grandson.  Punce  Nikolai  Vasxlevice  Repnin  (X734- 
x8oi).  Russian  statesman  and  general,  served  under  his  father. 
Prince  Vasily  Anikitovich,  durixig  the  Rhenish  campaign  of  X748 
and  subsequently  resided  for  some  lime  abroad,  where  he 
acquired  **  a  thoroughly  soimd  German  education."  He  also 
participated  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
Peter  III.  sent  him  as  ambassador  in  X763  to  Berlin.  The  same 
year  Catherine  transferred  him  to  Warsaw  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiaiy,  with  especial  instructions  to  form  a  Russian  party 
in  Poland  from  among  the  dissidents,  who  were  to  receive  equal 
rights  with  the  Catholics.  Repnin  convinced  himself  that  the 
dissidents  were  too  poor  and  insigxiificant  to  be  of  any  real 
support  to  Russia,  and  that  the  whole  agitation  in  their  favour 
was  factitious.  At  last,  indeed,  the  dissidents  themselves  even 
petitioned  the  empress  to  leave  them  alone.  It  is  dear  from  his 
correspondence  that  Repnin,  a  singularly  proud  and  high- 
spirited  man,  much  disliked  the  very  dirty  work  he  was  called 
upon  to  do.  Nevertheless  he  faithfidly  obeyed  his  instructions, 
and,  by  means  more  or  less  violent  or  discreditable,  forced  the 
diet  of  X  768  to  concede  everything.  The  immediate  result  was^e 
Confederation  of  Bar,  which  practically  destroyed  the  ambas- 
sador's handiwork.  Repnin  resigned  his  post  for  the  more 
congenial  occupation  of  fighting  the  Turks.  At  the  head  of  an 
independent  command  in  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  he  prevented 
a  large  Turkish  army  from  crossing  the  Pruth  (X770);  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  actions  of  Larga  and  Kagula;  and 
captured  Izmail  and  Kilia.  In  177X  he  received  the  supreme 
command  in  Walachia  and  routed  the  Turks  at  Bucharest.  A 
quarrel  with  the  commander-in-chief,  Rumyantsev,  then  induced 
him  to  send  in  his  resignation,  but  in  1774  he  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Silistria  and  in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
peace  of  Kuchuk-Kainarji.  In  1775-76  he  was  ambassador  at 
the  Porte.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  Suc- 
cession he  led  30,000  men  to  Breslau,  and  at  the  subsequent 
congress  of  Teschen,  where  he  was  Russian  plem'potentiary, 
compelled  Austria  to  make  peace  with  Prussia.  During  the 
second  Turkish  war  (1787-92)  Repnin  was,  after  Suvarov, 
the  most  successful  of  the  Russian  commanders.  He  defeated 
the  Turks  at  Salcha,  captured  the  whole  camp  of  the  seraskier, 
Hassan  Pasha,  shut  him  up  in  Ixnuul,  and  was  preparing  to  reduce 


the  place  when  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Potemkin  (1789). 
On  the  retirement  of  Potemkm  {q.v.)  in  X79X,  Repnin  succeeded 
him  as  conmiander-in-chief ,  and  immediately  routed  the  grand 
vizier  at  Machin,  a  victory  which  compelled  Uie  Turks  to  accept 
the  truce  of  Galatz  (31st  of  July  1791).  In  1794  he  was  made 
governor-general  of  the  newly  acquired  Lithuanian  provinces. 
The  emperor  Paul  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal  (i  796), 
and,  in  1798,  sent  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Berlin  and 
Vienna  in  order  to  detach  Prussia  from  France  and  unite  both 
Austria  and  Prussia  against  the  Jacobins.  On  his  return  unsuc- 
cessful, he  was  dismiwid  the  service. 

See  A.  Kraushar,  Prince  Repnin  in  Poland,  176^^  (Pd.)  (Warsaw, 
1900) ;  "  Correspondence  with  Frederick  the  oreat  and  others  '* 
(Rus.  and  Fr.).  in  Rusiln  Arkkie  (1863.  1869,  1874,  Petenburg): 
M.  Longinov,  True  Anecdotes  of  Prince  Repnin  (Rus.)  (Petenbuig. 
1865).  (R.  N.  B.) 

REPORT  (O.Fr.  report  or  raporl,  modem  rapport,  from  O.Fr. 
reporter,  mod.  rapporter,  Lat.  reportare,  to  bring  back,  in  poetical 
use  only,  of  bringing  back  an  account,  news,  &c.).  an  account 
or  statement  of  events,  speeches,  proceedings,  the  results  of 
investigations,  ftc,  "  brought  back  "  by  one  who  was  present 
either  casually  or  sent  for  the  specific  purpose,  hence  reputation, 
rumour.  A  special  sense,  that  of  a  loud  noise,  as  of  the  explosion 
of  firearms,  appears  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  x6th  century. 
For  the  reports  of  speeches,  parliamentary  debates,  kc,  in  the 
daily  press  see  Reporting  below,  and  for  the  particular  form  ol 
law  reporting  see  Englisb  Law,  Amxxican  Law. 

REPORTING,  the  art  or  business  of  reproducing  in  readable 
form,  mainly  for  newspapers,  but  also  for  such  publications  as 
the  Parliamentary  or  Law  Reports,  the  words  of  speeches,  or 
describing  in  narrative  form  the  events,  in  contemporary  history, 
by  means  of  the  notes  made  by  persons  known  generally  as 
reporters.  The  special  business  of  reporting  is  a  comparatively 
modem  one,  since  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  general 
practice  of  quoting,  or  of  mere  narrative,  which  is  as  old  as 
writing.  There  was  no  truly  systematic  reporting  until  the 
beginning  of  the  X9th  century,  though  there  was  parliamentary 
reporting  of  a  kind  almost  from  the  time  when  parliaments 
began,  just  as  law  reporting  (which  goes  back  to  1292)  began  in 
the  form  of  notes  taken  by  lawyers  of  discussions  in  court.  The 
first  attempts  at  parliamentary  reporting,  in  the  sense  of  seeking 
to  make  known  to  the  public  what  was  done  and  said  in  parlia- 
ment, began  in  a  pamphlet  published  monthly  in  Qaeen  Aime's 
time  called  The  Political  State,  Its  reports  were  mere  indications 
of  speeches.  Later,  the  Gendeman*s  Maga»ne  began  to  pubUsh 
reports  of  parliamentary  debates.  Access  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  by  Edward  Cave  (g.v.),  the  publisher 
of  this  magazine,  and  some  of  his  friends,  aind  they  took 
surreptitiously  what  notes  they  could.  These  were  subsequently 
transcribed  and  brought  into  shape  for  publication  by  another 
hand.  Dr  Johnson  for  some  years  wrote  the  speedies,  and  he 
took  care,  as  he  admitted,  not  to  let  the  "  Whig  dogs  "  get  the 
best  of  it;  the  days  of  verbatim  reporting  were  not  yet  come, 
and  it  was  considered  legitimate  to  make  pec^le  say  in  print 
what  substantially  was  supposed  to  r^resent  their  opinions. 
There  was  a  strict  parliamentary  prohibition  of  all  public 
reporting;  but  the  Gentleman^ s  Magaxine  appears  to  have 
continued  its  reports  for  some  time  without  attracting  the 
attention  or  rousing  the  jealousy  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  publisher,  encouraged  by  immtmity  from  prosecution  by 
parliament,  grew  bolder,  and  began  in  his  reports  to  give  the 
names  of  the  ^)eakers.  Then  he  was  called  to  account.  A 
standing  order  was  passed  in  1728,  which  dechired  **  that  it  is 
an  indignity  to,  and  a  breach  of,  the  privilege  of  this  House 
for  any  person  to  presume  to  give,  in  written  or  printed  news- 
papers, any  account  or  minute  of  the  debates  or  other  proceed- 
ings; that  upon  discovery  of  the  authors,  printers  cr  publishers 
of  any  such  newspaper  this  House  will  proceed  against  the 
offenders  with  the  utmost  severity."  Under  this  and  other 
standing  orders.  Cave's  reports  were  challenged,  with  the  result 
that  they  appeared  without  the  proper  names  of  the  speakers, 
and  under  the  guise  of  "  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Liliipttt,'* 
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or  some  otiier  like  title.  Fhmoe  was  Blefuscu;  London  was 
Mildendo;  pounds  were  ^ni^;  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was 
the  Nardac  secretary  of  state;  Lord  Hardwicke  was  the  Hurgo 
Hkkrad;  and  Williiun  Pulteney  was  Wingul  Pulnub. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  newqiapers  began  to 
repoirt  parliamentary  debates  more  fully,  with  the  result  thatp 
in  1 771,  several  printers,  including  those  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
and  the  London  EMning  Post,  were  ordered  into  custody  for 
puUishing  debates  of  the  House  <rf  Commons.  A  long  and 
bitter  struggle  between  the  House  and  the  public  ensued.  John 
.WOkes  Uxk  part  in  iL  The  lord  mayor  of  London  and  an 
alderman  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  recognize  the 
Speaker's  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  certain  printers  of  pariia- 
meatMTy  reports.  But  the  House  of  Commons  was  beaten. 
In  1773  the  newspapers  published  the  reports  as  usual;  and 
their  ri|^t  to  do  so  has  never  sixux  been  really  questioned. 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament,  indeed,  now  show  as  much  amdety 
to  have  their  debates  fully  reported  as  aforetime  they  showed 
resentment  at  the  intrusion  of  the  reporter.  Elaborate  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  reporters.  They  have  a  Press  Gallery  in  which  they  may 
take  notes,  writing  rooms  in  which  those  notes  may  be  extended, 
and  a  tpedal  dining-room.  Reporting  is  nowhere  carried  to 
soch  an  extent  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  since  in  most  other 
countries  the  new^Mipers  do  not  find  it  sufficiently  interesting 
**  copy  "  for  their  readers  to  justify  the  amount  of  q>ace  required. 
C(»sequently  the  verbatim  reports,  though  now  no  longer 
hindered  by  law,  and  made  possible  by  shorthand  (which  was 
first  employed  in  the  service  of  parliament  in  x8o3)  and  by  all 
the  arts  of  communication  and  reproduction,  are  considerably 
restricted. 

But  puliamentaiy  work  is  only  a  small  part  of  newspaper 
reporting.  The  newspapers  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
rarely  contained  more  than  the  barest  outline  of  any  speech  or 
public  address  delivered  in  or  in  the  neighbourhood  <rf  the  towns 
rhere  they  were  published.  After  the  peace  of  181 5  a  period 
of  much  political  fermentation  set  in,  and  the  newspapers  began 
to  report  the  ^>eechcs  of  public  men  at  greats  length.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  well  into  what  may  be  called  the  railway 
era  that  any  frequent  effort  was  made  by  English  newspapers 
to  go  out  of  their  own  district  for  the  work  of  reporting.  The 
London  Bewq>apers  had  before  this  led  the  way.  Early  in  the 
19th  century,  greater  freedom  of  access  to  both  Houses  was  given, 
and  the  manager  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  established  a  staff 
of  reporters.  Each  reporter  took  his  "turn" — that  is,  he  took 
notes  of  the  proceedings  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  gave  place 
to  a  odieague.  The  reporter  who  was  relieved  at  once  extended 
his  notes,  and  thus  prompt  publication  of  the  debates  was  made 
possible.  The  practice  grew  until  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
competition  among  the  papers  as  to  which  should  first  issue  a 
Kpoit  of  any  speech  of  note  in  the  country.  Reporters  had 
frequently  to  ride  long  distances  in  post-chaises,  doing  their 
best  as  they  jolted  along  the  roads  to  transcribe  their  notes, 
so  that  they  might  be  ready  for  the  printer  on  arrival  at  their 
destination.  Charles  Dickens,  whose  efforts  in  the  way  of 
Knotting  were  celebrated,  used  to  tell  several  stories  of  his 
uiventores  of  this  kind  while  he  held  an  engagement  on  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  One  result  was  that  the  provincial  news- 
papers were  stimulated  to  greater  efforts,  and  as  daily  news- 
papers sprang  up  in  all  directions,  and  the  electric  telegraph 
provided  greater  facilities  for  reporting,  the  old  supremacy  of 
the  London  journals  in  this  department  of  newspaper  work 
gradually  dis^)peared.  No  public  man  made  a  speech  but  it 
was  faithfully  reproduced  in  print.  Local  governing  bodies, 
charitable  institutions,  political  associations,  public  companies 
— an  these  came  in  a  short  time  to  furnish  work  for  the  reporter, 
and  had  full  attention  paid  to  them.  By  the  second  half  of  the 
rgth  century,  parliamentary  reporting  was  a  leading  feature 
of  the  London  newspapers.  They  had  a  monopoly  of  it.  All 
the  reporting  arrangements  b  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  made  with  sole  regard  to  their  rcquire- 
Btala.    There  had  indeed  been  a  long  battle  between  The 


Times  and  some  of  the  other  London  newspapers  as  to  which 
should  have  the  best  parliamentary  report,  and  The  Times 
had  established  its  supremacy,  which  has  never  been  shaken. 
The  provincial  newq>apers  were  in  the  main  obliged  to  copy 
the  London  reports,  and  rarely  made  any  attempt  to  get  reports 
of  their  own.  When  the  electric  telegraph  came  into  use  for 
commercial  purposes  a  change  began.  The  company  which 
first  carried  wires  from  London  to  the  principal  towns  in  the 
cotmtry  started  a  reporting  service  for  the  country  newspapers. 
In  addition,  it  procured  admission  to  the  parliamentary  galleries 
for  reporters  in  its  employment,  and  began  to  send  short  accounts 
of  the  debates  to  the  newspapers  in  the  country.  These  news- 
papers were  thus  enabled  to  publish  in  the  morning  some 
account  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  previous  night, 
instead  of  having  to  take  like  reports  a  day  later  from  the  Loxidon 
journals.  The  tel^;raph  companies  (not  yet  taken  over  by  the 
state)  for  a  long  time  could  or  would  do  no  more  than  they  had 
begun  by  doing;  and  they  offered  no  inducements  to  the  pro- 
vincial newspapers  to  telegraph  ^>eeches.  The  public  meanwhile 
wanted  to  know  more  fully  what  their  representatives  were 
saying  in  parliament,  and  gradually  the  leading  provincial 
newspapers  adopted  the  pr^tice  of  employing  reporters  in  the 
service  of  the  London  journals  to  report  debates  on  subjects 
of  special  interest  in  localities;  and  these  ^reports,  forwarded 
by  train  or  by  post,  were  printed  in  full,  but  of  course  a  day  late. 
The  London  papers  paid  little  attention  to  debates  of  local 
interest,  and  thus  the  provincial  papers  had  parliamentary 
reporting  which  was  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Bit  by  bit 
this  feature  was  developed.  It  was  greatly  accderated  by  a 
movement  which  the  Sc(4sman  was  the  first  to  bring  about. 
About  1865,  a  new  company  having  come  into  existence,  it  was 
agreed  that  wires  from  London  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of 
such  newspapers  as  desired  them.  Each  newspaper  was  to 
have  the  use  of  a  wire — of  course  on  payment  of  a  large  subscrip- 
tion— from  six  o'clock  at  night  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  "  special  wire  "  which  now  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  the  production  of  almost  all  newspapers. 
The  arrangement  was  first  made  by  the  Scotsman  and  by  other 
new^iapers  in  Scotland.  The  spedal  wires  were  used  to  their 
utmost  capacity  to  convey  reports  of  the  speeches  of  leading 
statesmen  and  politicians;  and,  instead  of  bare  summaries  of 
what  had  been  done,  the  newspapers  contained  pretty  full 
reports. 

When  the  telegraphs  were  taken  over  by  the  state  in  1870 
the  facilities  for  reporting  were  increased  in  every  direction. 
The  London  papers,  with  the  exception  of  The  Times,  had  given 
less  and  less  attention  to  parliamentary  debates,  while  on  the 
other  hand  several  of  the  provincial  newspapers  were  giving 
more  space  than  ever  to  the  debates.  These  newspapers  had 
to  get  their  reports  as  best  they  could.  The  demand  for  such 
reporting  had  led,  on  the  passing  of  the  telegraphs  into  the 
hands  of  the  state,  to  the  formation  of  news  agendes,  which 
undertook  to  supply  the  provincial  papers.  These  agencies 
were  admitted  to  the  reporters'  galleries  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  the  reports  which  any  agency  supplied  were 
identical;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  new^iapers  taking  a  particular 
class  of  report  had  exactly  the  same  material  supplied  to  them 
— the  reporter  producing  the  number  of  copies  required  by 
means  of  manifold  copying  paper.  Accordingly  attempts  were 
made  to  get  separate  reports  by  engaging  the  services  of  some 
of  the  reporters  employed  by  the  London  papers.  The  "  gallery  " 
was  shut  to  all  save  the  London  papers  and  the  news  agencies. 
The  Scotsman  sought  in  vain  to  break  through  this  exclusiveness. 
The  line,  it  was  said,  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  the  proper 
place  to  draw  it  was  at  the  London  Press.  Once  that  line  was 
departed  from  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom  must  have 
admission.  But  in  xB8o  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question.  It  took 
evidence,  and  it  reported  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
gallery  and  of  the  admission  of  provincial  papers.  The  result 
was  that  three  or  four  papers  which  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  same  report  joined  in  providing  the  necessary  reporting 
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Staff.  In  other  cases  individual  newspapers  put  themselves 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  London  newspapers  by  engaging 
separate  staffs  of  reporters. 

The  effect  of  telegraphic  improvements  may  be  partially 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  in  1871  the  number  of  words  handed 
in  for  transmission  through  the  British  Post  Office  for  Press 
purposes  (special  rates  being  allowed)  was  32,000,000,  and  that 
in  zgoo  it  had  risen  to  835,000,000.  Meanwhile  the  evolution 
of  the  modem  new^>aper  had  brought  many  other  kinds  of 
reporting,  besides  parliamentary,  into  play. 

What  is  commonly  called  "  descriptive  reporting  "  has  in  some 
cases  nearly  shouldered  the  reporting  of  speeches  out  of  news- 
papers. The  special  correspondent  or  the  war  correspondent  is  a 
"  aescriptive  reporter."  The  '*  interviewer "  came  into  great 
prominence  during  the  *'  eighties  "  and  "  nineties,"  and  the  influence 
of  American  ioumaUstic  methods,  which  made  smart  reporting  the 
most  valuable  commercial  asset  of  the  popular  newspaper,  and 
the  reporter  correspondingly  important,  spread  to  other  countries. 
No  daily  newspaper  now  confines  its  reportingto  the  affairs  of  the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  published.  The  electric  telegraph 
has  made  the  work  of  the  reporter  more  arduous  and  his  responsibiUty 
greater.  The  variety  of  work  open  to  reporting  causes  considerable 
difference,  of  course,  in  the  profcsuonai  status  of  the  journalists 
who  do  such  work.  This  subject  generally  is  discussed  in  the  article 
Nbwspapers,  but  one  instance  of  the  recognition  of  the  modem 
reporter's  responsibility  is  worth  special  mention.  In  the  year  1900, 
in  the  English  case  of  Waller  v.  Lane  (see  Copyright),  it  was  decided, 
on  the  final  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  reporter  of  a 
K)eech,  printed  verbatim  in  a  newspaper,  was  under  the  Copyright 
Act  of  1842  to  be  considered  the  "  author."  Absurd  as  it  might  seem 
to  call  the  reporter  the  author  of  another  man's  speech,  the  decision 
gave  effect  to  the  fact  that  it  is  his  labour  and  skul  which  bring  into 
existence  the  "  copy  "  to  which  alone  can  right  of  property  attach* 
Strictly  speaking,  he  is  the  author  of  the  report  of  the  speech;  but 
for  literary  purposes  the  report  is  the  speech.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  verbatim  report, 
and  therefore  more  than  one     author." 

See  also  Newspapers;  Shorthand;  Press  Laws;  Tblbgrapb. 

REPOUSSfi  (Fr.  "  driven  back  ")f  the  art  of  raising  designs 
upon  metal  by  hammering  from  the  back,  while  the  "  ground  " 
is  left  relatively  untouched  (see  Metal  Work  and  Plate). 
The  term  is  often  loosely  used,  being  applied  indifferently  to 
'*  embossing."  Embossing  is  also  called  "  repoussi  sur  coquiUe  " 
and  "  estampage,"  but  the  latter  consists  of  embossing  by 
mfrhfiniral  means  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
art  process.  Moreover,  it  reverses  the  method  of  repoussi,  the 
work  being  done  from  the  front,  and  by  driving  down  the  ground 
leaving  the  design  in  relief.  Gold,  silver,  bronze,  brass,  etc., 
being  easily  malleable  metals,  are  specially  suitable  to  repouss6, 
which  at  the  present  day,  in  its  finer  forms,  is  mainly  empbyed 
for  alver-plate  and  jewelry.  The  silver-plate  in  repoussi  of 
Gilbert  Marks  (d.  1905)  in  England,  and  the  portrait-plaques 
from  life  by  Stephan  Schwartz  (b.  in  Hungary,  1851)  in 
Austria,  are  noteworthy  modem  examples  of  the  art. 

Repouss£ — a  term  of  relatively  recent  adoption,  employed 
to  differentiate  the  process  from  embossing — ^has  been  known 
from  remote  antiquity.  Nothing  has  ever  excelled,  and  little 
has  ever  approached,  the  perfection  of  the  bronzes  of  Siris 
(4th  century  B.C.,  in  the  British  Museum),  of  which  the  armour- 
plate — especially  the  shoulder-pieces — presents  heroic  figure- 
groups  beaten  up  from  behind  with  punches  from  the  flat  plate 
until  the  heads  and  other  portions  are  wholly  detached — that  is 
to  say,  in  high  relief  from  the  ground  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
Yet  the  metal,  almost  as  thin  as  paper,  is  practically  of  constant 
thickness,  and  nowhere  is  there  any  sign  of  puncture.  The 
"Bemay  treasure,"  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris, 
discovered  in  1830,  belongs  to  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  and  includes 
silver  vases  of  Roman  execution  decorated  with  groups  in 
mezzo-relief,  beaten  up  in  sections  and  soldered  together.  The 
best  of  these,  of  which  perhaps  the  finest  is  that  known  from 
its  subject  as  "  La  nymphe  de  la  fontaine  Pirfaie  et  P6gase," 
belong  to  the  noblest  period  of  Roman  art.  The  Hild«heim 
treasure  (discovered  x868)  comprises  a  patera  on  the  ground  of 
which  is  a  superb  emblema  representing  Minerva  in  high  rdief. 
These  repoussi  emUemaia  were  usuaUy  of  another  metal  and 
applied  to  the  vase  which  they  decorated;  indeed  repoussi  was 
of  leading  importance  in  caelatura,  or  the  metallic  art  (statuary 


excepted)  of  classic  times.  Thus  the  patera  of  HOdesbeim,  the 
patera  of  Rcnnes,  and  the  earlier  shoulder-plate  of  the  Siris 
bronze  may  be  accepted  as  illustrative  of  the  highest  devdop- 
mmt  of  repoussi. 

The  art  was  not  only  Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  in  its  early 
practice;  it  was  pursued  also  by  the  Assyrians,  the  Phoenicians, 
and  other  oriental  peoples,  as  well  as  in  Cyprus  and  elsewheie, 
and  was  carried  forward,  almost  without  a  break,  although  with 
much  depreciation  of  style  and  execution,  into  medieval  times. 
In  the  z  zth  century  the  emperor  Henry  II.  presented  as  a  thank- 
offoing  to  the  Basd  cathedral  the  altar-piece,  in  the  Bsrzantine 
style,  decorated  with  fine  repoussi  panels  of  gold  (representing 
Jesus  Christ  with  two  angels  and  two  saints),  which  is  now  in  the 
Cluny  Museum  in  Paris.  Up  to  this  time,  also,  repoussi  instead 
of  casting  in  metal  was  practised  for  latge  work,  and  Limoges 
became  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  sepul- 
chral figures  in  repoussi  bronze.  These  were  afl^ed  to  wooden 
cores.  By  the  time  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  the  art  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  (who,  except 
Cdlini  himself,  rarely  cast  their  work);  and  to  them  the  sculptors 
and  artists  of  to-day  are  still  content  to  relegate  it. 

The  elementary  principle  of  the  method,  after  the  due  prepara- 
tion and  annealing  of  the  plate,  was  to  trace  on  the  back  of  it 
the  design  to  be  beaten  up,  and  to  place  it  face  downwards  upon 
a  stiff  yet  not  entirely  unresisting  ground  (in  the  primitive 
stageof  development  this  was  wood),  and  then  with  hammers  and 
ptmches  to  beat  up  the  design  into  relief.  According  to  Cellini, 
his  master  Caradosso  da  MUano  would  beat  up  his  plate  on  a 
metal  casting  obtained  from  a  pattern  he  had  previously  modelled 
in  wax;  but  he  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  us  to  judge 
whether  this  casting  was  hollow  mould,  which  would  result  in 
true  repoussi,  or  in  the  round,  which  is  tantamount  to  repoussi 
sur  coquillet  or  embossing. 

Nowadays  the  plate  is  laid  upon  and  aflked  to  a  "pitdi- 

block,"  a  resinous  ground  docile  to  heat,  usually  composed  of 

pitch  mixed  with  potmded  fire-brick,  or,  for  coarser  work  such 

as  brass,  with  white  sand,  with  a  little  tallow  and  resin.    This 

compound,  while  being  sufficiently  hard,  is  elastic,  solid,  adhesive 

and  easy  to  apply  and  remove.    Gold  and  silver  are  not  only 

the  densest  and  most  workable  but  the  most  ductile  metals, 

admitting  of  great  expansion  without  cracking  if  properly 

annealed.    The  tools  include  hammers,  pundies  (in  numerous 

shapes  for  tracing,  raising,  grounding,  chasing  and  texturing 

the  surfaces),  together  with  a  q)ecial  anvO  called  in  French  a 

recingle  or  ressing,  in  English  "  snarl."    The  recingle,  or  small 

anvil  with  projecting  uptiuned  point,  was  known  in  the  x6th 

century.  This  point  is  introduced  into  the  hollow  of  the  vase 

or  other  vessel  such  as  punch  and  hammer  cannot  freely  enter, 

which  it  is  desired  to  ornament  with  reliefs.   A  blow  of  a  hammer 

on  that  part  of  the  anxil  where  the  prolongation  first  projects 

from  it,  produces,  by  the  return  spring,  a  corresponding  blow 

at  the  point  which  the  operator  desires  to  apply  within  the  vase. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  modem  "  snarl  "  or  "  snariing 

iron  " — a  bar  of  steel,  with  an  inch  or  two  of  the  smaller  end 

upturned  and  ending  in  a  knob — ^held  firmly  in  a  tightly  screwed- 

up  vice,  whereby  the  blow  is  sinularly  repeated  or  echoed  by 

vibration.    The  repoussi  work,  when  complete,  is  afterwards 

finished  at  the  front  and  chased  up.    The  same  vase,  to  be 

worked  up  by  embossing,  would  be  filled  with  *'  cement  "  and 

laid  on  a  sand-bag,  and  finally  the  whole  would  be  heated  and 

the  cement  nm  out.   In  the  case  of  repoussi  the  vase  itself  may 

be  beaten  up  out  of  the  metal  on  the  pitch-block.    It  must  be 

understood  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  result  not  merely  excellent 

in  technique  but  artistic  and  immechanical  in  effect,  the  bloi^-s 

of  the  hammer  must  be  made  with  feeling  and  "  sentiment," 

otherwise  the  result  cannot  be  a  work  of  art. 

See  C.  G.  Leiand,  Repoussi  Work  (New  York,  1885);  and  Caw- 
thorp,  A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Repoussi  (London, 
and  ed.,  1899).  (M.  H.  S.) 

REPRESENTATIONf   a   term   used    in   varioui    senses    in 
different  connexions,  but  particularly  in  a  political  meaning, 
1  which  has  developed  out  of  the  others. 
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The  word  "re|»esent''  comes  from  Lat.  rC'^aeseiUaref  to 
^'inike  present  again,"  or  "  bring  back  into  presence,"  and  its 
history  in  En^ish  may  be  traced  fairly  wdi  by  the 
citations  ^ven  in  the  New  English  Dictionary  of  its 
earliest  uses  in  literature  in  senses  which  are  stUl  common.  Thiis 
we  find  the  verb  meaning  (1380)  simply  to  "  bring  into  presence/' 
and  Barboar  uses  it  (1375)  in  the  sense  of  bringing  clearly 
before  the  mind,  whence  the  common  sense  of  "  explain," 
** exhibit,"  "portray."  In  1513  it  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  **  describe,"  or  "  allege  to  be."  In  1460  we  find  it  em- 
I^qyed  for  the  performance  of  a  play  or  a  part  in  a  play^  whence 
comes  the  sense  of  symbolizing,  standing  in  the  place  of 
some  one,  or  coire^^nding  to  something;  and  in  1655  for 
acting  as  authorized  agent  or  deputy  of  some  one.  This  is  a 
notaMe  point  in  the  development  of  the  word.  In  Cromwell's 
speech  to  the  parliament,  January  32,  1655,  he  says:  "  I  have 
been  careful  of  your  safety,  and  the  safety  of  those  you  repre- 
sented." This  strictly  political  use  of  the  verb  developed,  it 
viO  be'  seen,  comparatively  late. 

The  noun  *'  representation "  passed  through  similar  stages. 
In  1425  we  find  it  equivalent  to  "  image,"  "  likeness,"  "  repro- 
duction," "  picture,"  from  which  is  derived  a  meaning  hardly 
distinguishable  from  "pretence."  In  1553  it  means  a  "state- 
ment "  or  '*  account,"  a  sense  whldi  leads  later  (1679)  to  that  of 
a  formal  and  serious  plea  or  remonstrance.  In  1589  it  occurs  for 
a  performance  of  a  play.  In  1647  it  is  used  in  psychology  for 
the  action  of  mental  reproduction,  a  technical  sense  which 
applies  especially  to  the  "  immediate  object  of  imagination  " 
(Sir  W.  Hamilton),  and  in  Kantian  huiguage  becomes  the 
generic  term  for  percepts,  concepts  and  ideas.  In  1624  it  comes 
to  mean  '*  substitution  of  one  thing  or  person  for  another," 
**  substituted  presence  "  as  opposed  to  "  actual  presence,"  or 
-"  the  fact  of  standing  for,  or  in  place  of,  some  other  thing  or 
person,"  especially  with  a  right  or  authority  to  act  on  their 
accounL  Its  application  to  a  political  assembly  then  becomes 
natoral,  but  for  some  time  it  is  not  so  found  in  literature,  the 
sense  remaining  rather  formaL  Good  instances  of  this  use 
are:  Gataker,  Transubst.  4:  "  The  Rocke  was  Christ  onely 
symbolically  and  sacramentally,  by  representation  or  re- 
semblance ";  and  R.  Coke,  Power  and  Subj.  iii.:  "  So  cannot 
these  members  be  formed  into  one  body  but  by  the  king,  either 
by  his  Royal  Presence  or  representation."  Thus  "  presence  " 
and  '*  representation "  are  used  in  distinctive  meanings.  In 
Scots  law  (1693)  it  obtains  the  technical  meaning  of  the  assimip- 
tion  by  an  heir  of  his  predecessor's  rights  and  obligations. 

The  term  "  representative,"  now  specially  applied  to  an 
elected  member  of  a  national  or  other  assembly,  deriving  his 
authority  from  the  constituency  which  returns  him,  appears 
to  have  been  first  used  to  denote  not  the  member  but  the 
assembly  itself.  In  the  act  abolishing  the  office  of  king,  after 
Charies  I.'s  execution,  1649,  section  iv.  runs:  "  And  whereas 
by  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  office  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
a  most  happy  way  is  made  for  this  nation  (if  God  see  it  good) 
to  return  to  its  just  and  ancient  right  of  being  governed  by  its 
own  Represoxtatives  or  national  meetings  in  council,  from  time 
to  time  chosen  and  entrusted  for  that  purpose  by  the  people, 
it  b  therefore  resolved  and  declared  by  the  Commons  assembled 
in  Parliament,"  &c,  "  and  that  they  will  carefully  provide  for 
the  certain  choosing,  meeting  and  sitting  of  the  next  and 
future  Representatives,"  &c.  But  the  application  of  the  term 
to  the  persons  who  sat  in  parliament  was  at  all  events  very  soon 
made,  for  in  1651  Isaac  Penington  the  younger  published  a 
pamf^ilel  entitled  "  The  fundamental  right,  safety  and  liberty 
of  the  People;  which  is  radically  in  themselves,  derivatively 
in  the  Paziiament,  their  substitutes  or  representatives." 

It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
various  meanings  of  "  represent,"  "  representation "  and 
**  representative,"  because  it  is  at  least  curious  that  it  was  not 
tin  the  17th  century  that  the  modem  political  or  parliamentary 
sense  became  attached  to  them;  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  thocn^  the  idea  of  political  representation  is  older  and  thus 
afterwazds  is  expressed  by  the  later  meaning  of  the  word,  the 


actual  use  of  "  representation  "^  such  a  sense  is  as  modem  as 
that.  In  Burke's  speeches  of  1769^  and  1774-1775*  relating 
to  taxation,  we  find  the  word  in  this  sense  airc^uiy  in  common 
use,  but  the  familiar  modem  doctrine  of  "  no  taxation  without 
representation,"  however  far  back  the  idea  may  be  traced,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Burke  in  those  very  words.  The  "  originator 
of  thatjmmortal  dogma  of  our  (».«.  American)  national  greatness  " 
was,  according  to  the  American  writer  M.  C.  Tyler  (Amer,  Lit.  i. 
154),  the  politician  and  philanthropist  Daniel  Gookin  (16x2-1687), 
an  Irish  settler  in  Vicginia,  who,  moving  to  Boston  and  becoming 
speaker  of  the  Blassachusetts  legislature;  became  prominent  in 
standing  up  for  popular  rights  in  the  agitation  which  resulted 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  colonial  charter  (1686).  But  it  was 
the  vogue  of  the  "  dogma  "  in  America,  not  its  phrase,  that 
he  seems  to  have  originated;  and  whUe  the  precise  form  of  the 
phrase  does  not  appear  to  be  attributable  to  any  single  author, 
the  principle  itself  was  asserted  in  England  long  before  the 
word  "  representation;"  in  a  political  sense,  was  current.  In 
English  constitutional  history  the  principle  was  substantially 
established  in  z  297  by  the  declaration  De  TaUagio  non  concedendof 
confirmed  by  the  Petition  of  Right  in  1628.- 

The  growth  of  the  pariiamentary  system  in  England  is  ttaced 
in  the  article  Paklzament,  but  the  account  there  given  may 
be  supplemented  here  by  a  more  precise  reference  to  Th»U9m 
the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  political  "representa-  o/^oHtfcai 
tion  "  as  such,  and  of  its  embodiment  in  the  word  now  ^^jT^"' 
employed  to  express  it.  The  simple  idea  of  the  substi-  *" 
ttUum  of  one  person  for  another,  in  some  connexion,  e.g.  hostage, 
pledge,  victim,  is  so  old  as  to  be  only  describable  as  primitive; 
it  is  found  in  the  proxy  system,  e.g.  in  marriage,  and  in  diplo- 
macy, the  legate  or  ambassador  being  the  dter  ego  of  his 
sovereign;  but,  so  far  as  general  political  legislative  action, 
by  one  man  in  an  assembly  on  behalf  of  others,  is  concerned, 
no  systematic  employment  of  a  "  deputy  "  (the  word  still  used 
both  in  a  general  sense  and  in  politics  as  a  synonym  for  "repre- 
sentative ")  is  known  among  the  ancients.  So  long  as  political 
power  rests  in  a  small  privileged  class,  such  an  idea  must  be 
slow  to  develop;  and  the  primitive  notion  of  a  law-making 
body  is  that  of  all  the  members  present  in  person,  as  in  ancient 
Greece.  But,  as  Stubbs  (Const.  Hist.  L  586)  points  out,  the  early 
English  jury  system  (see  Jury)  shows  the  germ  of  the  tme  idea 
of  representation  in  England;  it  was  the  established  practice 
of  electing  or  selecting  juries  to  present  criminal  matters  before 
the  king's  judges,  and  assessors  to  levy  taxes  on  the  county, 
that  suggested  the  introduction  of  popular  representation  in 
the  English  political  system,  and  thus  brought  "  the  commons  " 
into  play  in  addition  to  the  Crown  and  the  nobles.  Under 
Henry  III.,  in  1254,  we  have  the  writ  (see  Parliament)  requir- 
ing the  sheriff  of  each  county  to  "  cause  to  come"  before  the 
King's  Coimcil  two  good  and  discreet  Knights  of  the  Shire, 
whom  the  men  of  the  county  shall  have  chosen  for  this  purpose 
in  the  stead  of  all  and  of  each  of  them,  to  consider  along  with 
knights  of  other  shires  what  aid  they  will  grant  the  king."  But 
the  definite  establishment  of  the  principle  of  political  rcpresenta-' 
tion,  in  a  shape  from  which  the  later  English  system  of  repre- 
sentation lineally  descended,  may  be  traced  rather  to  the  year 
1295,  in  Edward  I.'s  famous  writ  of  summons  to  parb'amcnt, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  important  part.  In  the  volume 
of  Select  Documents  of  English  Constitutional  History  (1901), 
selected  by  G.  B.  Adams  and  H.  M.  Stephens,  whose  version  from 
the  Latin  we  quote,  the  section  is  headed  (ante-dating  the  use. 
of  the  vital  word),  "  Summons  of  representatives  of  the  counties 
and  boroughs  ":— 

"  The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire.  .  Since  we  intend 
to  have  a  consultation  and  meeting  vrith  the  earls,  barons  and  other 
principal  men  of  our  kingdom  with  regard  to  providing  remedies 

^The  New  English  Dictionary,  for  its  first  citation  of  "repre- 
sentation "  in  an  assembly,  quotes  Burke,  Late  St  Nat.,  Works, 
ii.  138,  i.e.  in  1769. 

■  "  No  tallage  or  aid  shall  be  laid  or  levied  by  us  or  our  hrirs  in  our 
realm,  without  the  goodwill  and  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses  and  other  freemen  of  our  realm.' 

• "  Venire  facias,"  not  '^elegl  fadas." 
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against  the  dangers  which  are  in  these  days  threatening  the  same 
kingdom :  and  on  that  account  have  commanded  them  to  be^  with 
us  on  the  Lord's  Day  next  after  the  feast  of  St  Martin  in  the  ap- 
proaching winter,  at  Westminster,  to  consider,  ordain  and  do  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  these  dangers:  we  strictly 
require  you  to  cause  two  knights  from  the  aforesaid  county,  two 
citizens  from  each  city  in  the  same  county  and  two  burgesses  from 
each  borough,  of  those  who  are  especially  discreet  and  capable  of 
labouring,  to  be  elected  without  delay,  and  to  cause  them  to  come 
to  us  at  the  aforesaid  time  and  place.  Moreover,  the  said  knights 
are  to  have  full  and  sufficient  power  for  themselves  and  tor  the  com> 
munity  of  the  aforesaid  county,  and^  the  said  citizens  and  burgesses 
for  themselves  and  the  communities  of  the  aforesaid  dtmand 
boroughs  separately,  then  and  there,  for  doing  what  shall  then  be 
ordained  according  to  the  Common  Council  in  the  premises,  so  that 
the  aforesaid  business  shall  not  remain  unfinished  in  any  way  for 
defect  of  this  power.  And  you  shall  have  there  the  names  of  the 
knights,  citizens  and  burgesses,  and  this  writ." 

The  words  "  Elegi  fadas/'  instead  of  "  venire  facias  "  (which 
were  retained  in  1275;  see  Pariiaicent),  still  appear  to  make 
the  parliament  of  1 295  the  model,  rather  than  that  of  1 275,  though 
in  other  respects  the  latter  appears  now  to  have  establiihed  the 
summoning  of  county  and  borough  representatives. 

In  this  summoning  by  the  king  of  the  two  knights  and  two 
burgesses  with  full  and  sufficient  power  /or  themselves  and  for 
<kowih  '^  community,  we  find  therefore  the  origin  of  political 
•fnpn*  represenution  of  the  commons,  as  opposed  to  the 
,  actual  presence  and  personal  attendance  of  the  peers. 
The  older  English  national  assemblies  had  consisted 
of  the  privileged  class  fully  summoned  as  individuals. 
The  diange  involved  has  been  well  explained  by  £.  A. 
Freeman  {Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  viii.  297),  when  he  says:  "  The 
national  assemblies  changed  their  character  ...  by  no  cause 
so  much  as  by  the  growth  of  the  practice  of  stunmons.  ...  In 
the  great  assembly  at  Salisbury  (1086),  where  all  the  land- 
owners of  England  became  the  men  of  the  king  (William  the 
Conqueror),  we  see  the  first  germs  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The 
Witan  are  distinguished  from  the  '  land-sitting  men.'  By  the 
Witan,  so  called  long  after  the  Conquest,  we  are  doubtless  to 
understand  those  great  men  of  the  realm  who  were  usually 
summoned  to  every  assembly.  The  vast  multitude  who  came 
to  do  their  honuige  to  the  king  were  summoned  only  for  that 
particular  occasion.  The  personal  right  tA  sununons  b  the 
essence  of  the  peerage.  .  .  .  The  earls  iBind  bi^ops  of  England, 
by  never  losing  their  right  to  the  personal  summons,  have 
kept  that  right  to  personal  attendance  in  the  national  assembly 
which  was  once  common  to  all  freemen,  but  which  other  free- 
men have  lost.  The  House  of  Lords  represents^  by  unbroken 
succession  the  Witan  of  the  assembly  of  Salisbury;  that  is, 
it  represents  by  unbroken  succession  tbe  old  assemblies  of  the 
Teutonic  democracy.  .  . .  The  '  land-sitting  men,'  on  the  other 
hand,  not  summoned  personally  or  regularly,  but  summoned 
in  a  mass  when  their  attendance  was  specially  needed,  gradually 
lost  the  right  of  personal  attendance,  till  in  the  end  they  gained 
the  more  practical  right  of  appearing  by  their  representatives." 

From  the  same  authority  the  account  of  the  intermediate 
stages  in  the  adoption  of  the  xepresentative  principle  may  be 
further  quoted. — 

"  By  the  time  of  Henry  H.  the  force  of  circumstances,  especially 
the  working  of  the  practice  of  summons,  had  gradually  changed  the 
ancient  assembly  ot  the  whole  nation  into  a  mere  ^thcring  of  the 
great  men  of  the  realm.  ...  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Richard  1.  that 
we  begin  to  see  the  first  faint  glimmering  of  parliamentary  represen- 
tation. . . .  The  object  of  his  wise  ministers,  of  Archbishop  Hubert 
among  the  first,  was  to  gain  the  greatest  amount  of  monev  for  their 
master  with  the  least  amount  of  oppression  towards  tne  nation. 
Under  Hubert's  administration,  chosen  bodies  of  knights  or  other 
lawful  men,  acting  in  characters  which  became  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly representative,  were  summoned  for  every  kind  of  purpose. 
How  far  they  were  nominated,  how  far  freely  elected,  is  not  always 
clear.  It  eccms  most  likely  that  in  one  stage  they  were  nominated 
by  the  sheriff  in  the  county  court,  while  at  a  later  stage  the^  were 
chosen  by  the  county  court  itself.  In  other  words,  the  prinaple  of 
representation  was  first  established,  and  then  the  next  stage  naturally 

*The  inevitable  use  of  the  word  "  represent "  in  its  wider  sense 
("  corresponds  to  "),  is  worth  noting  in  thb  passage  from  Freeman, 
side  by  side  with  the  more  tfrhnical  one  in      representative ' 
("chosen  delegate"). 


was  that  the  representatives  should  be  fmly  chosen.  Summoned 
bodies  of  knights  appear  ^in  characters  which  are  the  forerunners  of 
grand  jurors  and  of  justices  of  the  peace.  They  appear  also  in  a 
character  which  makes  them  distinctly  forerunners  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire  which  were  soon  to  come.  A  chosen  body  of  knights 
have  to  assess  the  imposts  on  each  shire.  From  assessing  the  taxes 
the  next  stage  was  to  vote  or  to  refuse  them.  In  1213  the  sheriffs 
are  called  on  to  summon  four  discreet  men  from  each  shire,  to  come 
and  spoak  with  the  king  about  the  affairs  of  the  realm.  When  we 
have  reached  this  stage,  we  have  come  very  near  to  a  parliament, 
name  and  thing.  The  reign  of  John,  in  short,  b  marked  oy common 
consent  as  the  time  from  which  Englishmen  dale  the  birth  of  their 
national  freedom  in  its  later  form.  . .  .  The  (Great)  Charter  (1215) 
is  the  first  solemn  act  of  the  united  English  nation  after  Normaa 
conquerors  and  Norman  settlers  had  become  naturalized  Englishmen. 
.  .  .  Representation  was  already  fast  growing  up;  but  it  liad 
hardly  yet  reached  such  a  stage  that  it  could  be  ordained  in  legal 
form.  But  rules  are  laid  down  out  of  which,  even  if  it  had  not 
begun  already,  representation  in  the  strictest  sense  could  not  tail 
shortly  to  anse.  The  distinction  whidi  had  been  growing  up  e\'cr 
since  the  Conquest,  and  indeed  before,  between  the  Witan  and  the 
tand-siuini  men,  now  receives  a  legal  sanction.  The  practice  of 
summons  makes  the  distinction.  Certain  great  men,  prelates,  earls 
and  greater  barons,  are  to  receive  the  personal  summons.  The  rest 
of  the  lane's  tenants-in<hief  are  to  be  summoned  only  in  a  body.  Here 
we  have  almost  come  to  a  separation  of  Lords  and  Commons.  But  in 
modem  ideas  those  names  imply  two  distinct  houses;  and  it  was  not 
yet  settled,  it  had  not  vet  come  into  men's  minds  to  consider,  whether 
the  national  council  should  consist  of  one  house  or  a  dozen.  But  it 
is  decreed  in  so  many  words  that  the  acts  of  those  who  came  would 
bind  those  who  stayed  away.  On  such  a  provision,  representation, 
and  not  only  representadon  but  election  of  the  representatives, 
follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  mass  stay  away :  a  few 
appear,  specially  commissioned  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  rest.  The 
Charter  mentions  only  the  king's  tenant»-in-chicf ;  so  far  had  things 
been  marred  or  feudalixed  by  the  influence  of  the  Conquest.  But  as 
the  election  could  only  be  made  in  the  ancient  county  court,  every 
freeholder  at  least,  if  not  every  freeman,  won  back  his  ancient  right. 
If  he  could  not  come  himself  to  say  Yea  or  Nay,  he  at  least  had  a 
voice  in  chooung  those  who  could  ao  so  with  greater  effect." 

{Ibid.  pp.  107.  308.) 

"  The  constitution  of  the  (national)  assembly,  as  denned  in  the 
Great  Charter,  did  not  absolutely  imply  representation;  but  it 
showed  that  the  full  establishment  of  representation  could  not  be 
long  delayed.  The  work  of  the  period  12 17-1340  was  to  call  up, 
alonpide  of  the  gathering  of  prelates,  earis  ana  other  great  men 
specially  summoned,  into  which  the  ancient  Witanagcmot  had 
shrunk  up,  another  assembly  directly  representing  all  other  classes 
of  the  nation  which  enjoyed  political  rights.  This  assembly, 
chosen  by  various  local  bodies,  communitates  or  unioersitates,  having  a 
quasi  corporate  being,  came  gradually  to  bear  the  name  of  uie 
commons.  The  knights  of  the  shire,  the  barons,  citizens  and 
burgesses  -of  the  towns,  were  severally  chosen  by  the  commMna  ae 
communitas  of  that  part  of  the  people  which  they  represented."  * 

"  The  notion  of  local  representation,  by  which  shires  and  boroughs 
chose  representatives  of  tneir  own  communities,  had  to  some  extent 
to  strive  with  another  doctrine,  that  of  the  representation  of 
estates  or  classes  of  men.  The  13th  century  was  the  age  when  the 
national  assemblies,  not  only  of  England  but  of  most  other  Euro* 
pean  countries,  were  putting  on  their  definite  shape.  And  in  most 
of  them  the  system  of  estates  prevailed.  These  m  most  countries 
were  three,— clergy,  nobles  and  commons.  By  these  last  were 
commonly  meant  only  the  communities  of  the  chartered  towns, 
while  the  noblesse  of  foreign  countries  answered  to  the  lesser  barons 
and  knights,  who  in  England  were  reckoned  among  the  commons. 
The  En{rlish  system  thus  went  far  to  take  in  the  whole  free  popula- 
tion, while  the  estates  of  other  countries,  the  commons  no  less  than 
the  clersy  and  nobles,  must  be  looked  on  as  privileged  bodies.  In 
Englana  we  had  in  truth  no  estates:  we  had  no  nobility  in  the 
foreign  sense. . . .  Yet  the  continental  theory  of  estates  so  far 
worked  in  the  development  of  our  pariiamentary  system  that  the 
'  Three  Estates  of  England '  became  a  familiar  phrase.  It  was 
meant  to  denote  the  lords,  the  commons  and  the  clergy  in  their 
parliamentaiy  character.  For  it  is  plain  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Edward  1.  to  organize  the  clergy  as  a  pariiamentary  estate, 
alongside  of  the  lords  and  commons.  This  scheme  failed,  mainly 
through  the  unwillingness  of  the  clergy  themselves  to  attend  in  a 
secular  assembly.  This  left,  so  far  as  tnere  were  any  estates  at  all, 
two  estates  only, — lords  and  commons.    This  led  to  the  common 

■  Professor  Masterman,  lecturing  (1908)  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  pointed  out  how  fortunate  it  was  that  this  beginning  of  the 
organization  of  the  communes  into  a  central  body  did  not  come 
earlier  than  it  did.  Had  there  been  one  assembly  representing  the 
local  communitates  at  any  eariier  time  it  would  nave  been  far  too 
sectional  in  character  and  far  too  little  conscious  of  any  common 
interest.  The  organization  did  not  begin  till  England  had  become 
a  self-conscious  body,  realizing  its  common  interests  and  theooounon 
destiny  that  belon|^  to  it  as  a  nation. 
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mistake  of  fancying  the  three  estates  to  be  Idng,  lords  and  commont. 
The  ecclesiastical  members  o(  the  House  of  Lords  kept  their  seats 
there;  but  the  parliamentary  representation  of  the  clergy  as  an 
estate  came  to  nothing.  So  (ar  as  the  clergy  kept  any  parliamentary 
powen,  they  exercised  them  in  the  two  provincial  convocations. 
These  anomalous  assemblies,  fluctuating  between  the  character  of 
an  ecdesiastical  synod  and  of  a  parliamentary  estate,  kept,  from 
Edward  I.  to  Charles  1 1.,  the  parliamentary  power  of  self -taxation. 
For  a  long  time  lords  and  commons  taxed  themselves  separately. 
So  did  the  clergy ;  so  sometimes  did  other  bodies. . . . 

"  During  the  nigp  of  Henry  111.  assemblies  were  constantly  held* 
and  their  constitution  is  often  vagudy  described.  ^But  in  a  great 
many  cases  phrases  artt  used  which,  however  vague,  imply  a  popular 
element.  We  read  uf  knights,  of  tenants  in^  chief,  of  freemen, 
sometimes  even  of  freemen  and  villeins,  sometimes,  more  vaguely 
ctiU,  <A  *  aniveru,'  *  universitas  Angliae,'  and  the  like.  In  some 
cases  we  are  able  better  to  interpret  these  vague  phrases.  For 
instance,  in  1324  each  shire  sends  four  knights  raosen  by  the 
*  milit^  et  probi  homines.'  Whether  these  knights  were  or  were 
not  to  vote  along  with  the  maenates,  they  were  at  all  events  to 
transact  business  with  them,  we  must  always  remember  that  in 
these  times  formal  voting  in  the  modem  sense  is  not  to  be  looked 
for."  *  Ubid.  pp.  314, 315.) 

This  sommazy  shows  dearly  how  the  idea  of  "representa- 
tioii "  as  opposed  to  **  presence  in  pexson  "  was  applied  to  the 
English  parliament,  so  as  to  give  the  commons  a 
proper  voice  in  it  as  well  as  the  lords.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  trace  further  the  gradual  increase  in  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons  till  it  became  the  predominant 
partner  in  the  English  bicameral  constitution  (see  Pasuakent). 
Bat  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  theozy  it  is  important  to 
note  that  its  representative  character  does  not  essentially  depend 
upon  the  particular  method  {dtcxion  by  vote)  by  which  its  members 
have  for  so  long  been  chosen.  It  is  a  common  error  to  regard  the 
House  of  Commons  as  having  a  national  authority  higher  than 
that  of  the  House  of  Lords  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
composed  of  elected  members,  and  to  stigmatize  the  House  of 
Lords  as  "  unrepresentative  "  because  it  is  not  elected.  But  in 
strictiuss  the  question  of  election,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.*  The  prop<7  distinction,  (ignoring  for  the 
moment  the  later  inclusion  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  certain 
representative  element — strictly  so  regarded — in  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  peers)  is  that  the  House  of  Lords,  as  still  constituted  in 
zQio,  remained  a  presentatvoe  chamber,  while  the.  House  of 
Commons  was  enentially  a  representative  one;  in  the  former 
the  members,  summoned  personally  as  individuals,  were  entitled 
to  speak  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  while  in  the  latter 
the  members  were  returned  as  the  mouthpieces  of  whole  communi- 
tates,  to  whom,  in  the  peison  of  the  sheriffs,  the  summons  had 
been  directed  to  send  persons  to  speak  for  them.*  The  pre- 
ponderant authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  due  not  to  its 
members  being  elected — that  is  only  one  way  of  settling  who  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  commons  shall  be— but  to  the  progress  of 

'  **  Electioa  **  in  these  eariy  times  has  its  simple  meaning  of 
"  choice."  "  We  must  guard  ourselves  from  supposing  that  the 
citizens  and  burgesses,  who  were  summoned  to  Parliament,  were 
absolutely  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  as  their  repre- 
seotatives.  Their  presence  in  Parliament  is  another  instance  of 
representation  without  election.  They  were  often  nominated  by  the 
^icriff  of  the  county,  and  even  when  that  great  officer,  from  negli- 
gence w  favour,  permitted  the  return  to  be  made  by  those  interested 
m  the  tranoction,  the  nomination  was  confined  to  the  small  govem- 
ias  body,  who  returned  two  of  their  members,  in  general  very  un- 
vuling  miastonaries,  to  the  nxat  council  "  (Disracu,.  Vindication  of 

the  Briiisk  ConstUtaion^.i^zS)' 

'  In  the  American  federal  system  the  bicameral  legislature  is 
(fivided  into  a  "  House  of  Representatives,"  composed  of  members 
elected  by  popular  vote  in  each  state,  and  a  "  Senate,"  composed 
of  memb^  elected  by  the  legislature  in  each  state.  In  spite  of  the 
nomcndatnre.  both  houses  arc  realty  composed  of  "  representatives." 
But  under  a  republican  system  there  is  no  room  for  a  purely  pre- 
stetative  assembly,  and  the  term  "  representative "  comes  to 
impiv  a  more  direct  choice  by  the  "  commons." 

*  'there  was  at  one  time,  it  may  be  noted,  a  sort  of  "  representative  " 
riemcst  even  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  so  far  as  peers 
(iaclodittg  peenesaes  in  their  own  right,  abbesses,  &c.)  could  send 
deputies  or  proxies.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  privilege 
flowed  directly  from  the  personal  and  presentative  character  of  the 
sammons  to  a  peer,  who  as  such  could  name  a  deputy.  It  is  quite 
ifiegitimate  to  strain  from  it  an  analogy  with  the  election  of  a  repre- 
ieatative  by  the  commons,  who  had  no  personal  right  to  a  summons. 


popular  government. .  The  two  British  houses  have  historically 
existed  as  assemblies  of  the  separate  estates  of  the  realm — the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  two  estates  of  iords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  commons.  The  third  estate 
has  so  increased  in  power  as  to  become  predominant  in  the 
cotmtiy;  but  the  authority  of  its  own  assembly  simply  depends 
on  the  powers  of  those  it  represents.  If  the  balance  dl  political 
power  had  not  been  shifted  in  the  countzy  itself,  the  authority 
and  competence  of  the  peers,  speaking  for  themselves  in  a 
primary  assembly,  would  in  theory  actually  appear  higher,  so 
far  as  their  order  is  concerned,  than  that  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  can  only  "  represent "  the  popular 
constituencies.  Moreover,  the  fact,  that  most  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  a  party  vote  is  apt  to  make 
them  very  often  even  less  authoritative  spokesmen  of  their 
constituencies — the  communitates — than  if  they  were  selected 
by  some  method  which  would  indicate  that  they  had  the  full 
confidence  of  the  whole  body  they  "  represent."  It  is  notorious 
that  many  members  of  a  modem  House  of  Commons,  or  of  any 
other  "representative"  assembly,  have  only  been  elected  by 
the  votes  of  a  minority  of  their  constituency,  or  (where  there 
have  been  more  than  two  candidates)  a  minority  even  of  those 
who  voted;  and  there  always  comes  a  time  when  it  is  certain 
that  if  a  representative  has  to  come  again  before  the  electorate 
for  their  votes  he  will  be  defeated;  he,  in  fact,  no  longer  reflects 
their  views,  while  he  still  sits  and  legislates.  The  real  desires 
of  the  commons  In  a  certain  British  constituency  may  even  be 
more  faithfully,  even  if  only  accidentally,  reflected  by  a  local 
peer  whose  only  right  to  speak  in  parliament  is  technically 
presentative.  In  his  Vindication  of  the  British  Constitution 
(Z835),  Disraeli,  writing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  observed 
that  "  in  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  representation  without  election, 
it  will  be  well  if  eventually  we  do  not  discover  that  we  have  only 
obtained  election  without  representation."  A  iruei  word  was 
never  spoken..  A  man  may  be  representative,  practically 
consensu  omnium^  although  no  vote,  resulting  from  a  division  of 
opinion,  has  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  him.  The 
vote  is  merely  a  method  of  selection  when  there  is  a  definite 
division  of  opinion  involving  an  uncertainty;  and  even  in  the 
modem  House  of  Commons  many  members  arc  returned  "  un- 
opposed," no  actual  voting  taking  place.  A  well-recogm'zed 
representative  character  (as  regards  the  functions  involved) 
attaches,  for  instance,  in  British  public  life  to  other  persons  in 
whose  selection  the  method  of  popular  voting  has  had  no 
place;  such  as  the  king  himself,  the  Cabinet  (in  relation  to  the 
political  party  in  power),  or  the  bishops  (as  regards  the  Church 
of  England). 

The  question  of  remodelling  the  constitution  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords  was  prominently  before  the  country  in  igzo ; 
and  a  large  number  even  of  those  who  were  prepared  to  j^^ 

defend  its  actions  in  the  past  were  ready  to  accept  Brkht 
changes  which  would  make  it  in  form  and  composi«  Uomn 
tion  a  Second  Chamber  representative  of  the  nation  o"^**^ 
rather  than  presentative  of  its  historic  order.  But  "•''* 
it  is  important  to  remember,  in  connexion  with  the  House  of 
Lords  question,  that,  in  a  country  like  England,  where  the  con- 
stitution has  provided  for  a  Second  Chamber  which  is  composed 
of  members  of  an  estate  or  estates  distinct  in  the  nation  from 
the  estate  of  the  commons,  these  persons  may  to  a  predominant 
degree  nevertheless  be  really  representative  men  by  common 
consent;  while  their  being  so,  though  not  theoretically  the 
reason  for  their  legislative  power,  is  substantially  the  reason 
why  it  has  so  long  persisted.  In  the  absence  of  a  written 
constitution,  theoretical  considerations  have  in  England 
always  been  second  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  Most 
people  regarded  the  House  of  Lords,  as  still  unreformed 
in  1 9 10,  as  purely  a  hereditary  body;  its  members  had  been 
summoned  to  parliament  as  peers  (the  important  question  of 
their  right  to  a  summons  need  not  here  be  discussed),  and  most 
peers  enjoyed  their  titles  by  hcrtrditary  succession;  But  the 
constant  creation  of  peers  by  both  political  parties  had  in  fact 
introduced  even  into  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
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ftn  essentially  representative  element  (though  not  resulting 
from  direct  election),  apart  altogether  from  the  fact  that  heredity 
maintained  there  a  number  of  persons  whose  title  had  des- 
cended from  men  who  were  originally  representative  Englishmen, 
and  whose  successors,  on  the  whole,  were  no  less  so.  In  the 
days  when  kings  really  governed  in  England,  the  most  powerful 
check  on  the  king,  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large,  was  the 
peerage;  the  earls  and  barons,  in  parliament,,  were  the  chief 
bulwark  of  the  people  against  tyranny.  It  was  they  who  stood 
for  the  nation  in  extorting  Magna  Carta  from  King  John; 
and  as  time  went  on,  the  representation  of  the  commons  in 
parliament  was  largely  due,  not  to  any  direct  popular  pressure, 
but  to  the  desire  of  the  kings  to  influmce  the  lower  ranks  of 
society  independently  of  the  nobles.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I. , 
at  all  events,  the  House  of  Lords  was  actually  the  predommant 
partner  in  parliament;  the  House  of  Commons  was  recruited 
from  and  returned  by  only  a  small  section  of  the  commons  as 
now  understood;  and  Oliver  Cromwell — certainly  a  "  popiilar  " 
leader  in  the  ordinary  sense — ^made  as  short  work  of  it  as  he 
did  of  the  king  himself.  Up  to  1833,  when  the  first  modem 
Reform  Act  was  passed,  the  Hoxise  of  Commons  was  an  oli- 
garchical body,  and  the  dectors  themselves  were  a  small  and 
privileged  da^  It  is  only  since  then — except  in  the  granting  of 
supplies — ^that  first  equality,  and  then  predominance,  in  respect  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  has  been  asserted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  an  extended  suffrage  has  made  the  estate 
of  the  commons  more  adequately  coincident  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Prior  to  1832  it  was  the  king  who  directly  made  and 
unmade  ministries;  in  1835  for  the  first  time  the  result  of  a 
general  election  caused  a  change  of  ministry;  and  the  modem 
view  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  purely  a  revising  chamber  dates 
only  from  then.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  responsibility 
for  creating  new  ftecrages  now  passed  to  ministers  dependent 
on  popular  suffrage  may  well  justify  the  contention  that  hence- 
forth it  indirectly  included  a  select  number  of  representative 
men  of  the  nation,  holding  their  seats  in  virtue  of  authoritative 
nomination  and  not  by  heredity.  In  the  sixty  years  preceding 
X906  no  fewer  than  419  new  peerages  were  created,  338  by  the 
Libera]  party,  181  by  the  Conservative,  or  a  balance  of  57  creations 
on  the  Liberal  side.^  It  .is  fair  to  assume  that  all  these  new 
peers  were  created  as  being  rep'xscntative  men  in  the  nation  for 
one  reason  or  another.  And  an  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1906  would  have  led  an  unprejudiced  outside 
observer  to  suppose  that  its  competence  to  sp<^  on  national 
affairs  had  not  been  weakened  by  any  dependence  on  the 
hereditary  title.  It  included  166  men  who  had  been  M.P.'s 
{i.e.  had  been  elected  by  popular  vote  to  the  House  of  Commons), 
173  who  had  held  government  office,  140  who  had  been  mayors 
of  county  cotmcils,  307  who  had  served  in  the  army  or  navy, 
40  who  had  been  judges  or  lawyers,  7  ex-viceroys,  16  cx- 
govemors  of  colonies,- 50  who  had  been  eminent  in  art,  letters, 
manufactures  or  trade,  and  3X  archbishops  or  bishops  (appointed 
by  ministerial  recommendation,  but  only  after  they  had  worked 
up  to  eminence  from  being  curates,  and  therefore  had  wide 
experience  of  the  social  life  of  the  people). 

It  is  possible  to  compare  a  chamber  so  composed  some- 
what favourably  with  a  modem  House  of  Commons,  if 
the  point  at  issue — the  provision  of  "  representative  men  " 
(>.«.  men  generally  accepted  as  national  spokesmen) — ^be  strictly 
considered,  apart  from  the  method  of  selecting  them  by  direct 
popular  vote.'  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  method  is  heredity 
plus  selection  by  the  political  party  which  the  popular  vote 
has  put  m  power;  while  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  House 

^  Between  January  t^  and  January  1910  thirty-five  hiore  new 
peers  were  created  by  Libcralprcmiers,  and  seven  more  in  June  1910. 

*  Speaking  at  Oldham  on  Uccember  15,  1909,  Lord  Curzon  said: 
"  I  have  taken  out  the  figures  of  the  past  aoo  years,  and  I  tell  you 
this,  that  during  that  time  41  of  our  prime  ministers  have  sat  in  the 
Lords  and  only  17  in  the  Commons;  of  our  foreign  secretaries,  56 
in  the  Lords  and  only  8  in  the  Conmions;  of  our  colonial  secretaries, 
46  in  the  Lords  and  35  in  the  Commons;  of  our  war  ministen,  39 
in  the  Lords  and  31  in  the  Commons;  of  firat  lords  of  the  Admimlty, 
48  in  the  Lords  and  28  in  the  Commons." 


of  Commons  the  popular  choice  is  doubly  limited — first,  by  the 
fact  that  only  the  enfranchised  commons  can  vote  (in  1910 
about  7 1  millions  out  of  43);  and  sea>ndly,  because  the 
choice  must  be  made  from  among  candidates  who  are 
themselves  not  disqualified  for  various  reasons  (for  instance 
they  must  not  be  clergymen,  nor  entitled  to  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords).  Now,  to  cany  out  the  real  *'  will  of  the  nation  " 
in  parliaiment  must  reqture  (i)  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  (3)  an  understanding  of  the 
best  ways  of  expressing  those  wishes  in  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration. In  the  case  of  the  peers,  those  who  ut  as  having  been 
originally  created  and  therefore  sdected  for  the  purpose — a 
considerable  section  of  those  actively  attending — the  quali- 
fications are  obvious:  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  deal  with 
those  qualified  by  inheritance  of  title.  Here  too,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  preceding  experience  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
which  the  popular  vote  has  returned  them  while  they  were  only 
in  the  succession  to  a  peerage,  is  a  frequent  factor;  but,  apart 
from  that,  the  art  of  legislation  is  one  which  may  well  be  con- 
sidered to  require  a  certain  special  disposition  and  mental 
equipment.  Thou^  allowance  must  be  made  for  exceptional 
cases,  it  is  obvious  that  the  son  of  a  man  who  has  been  rcqxm- 
sible  for  legislating,  who  has  himself  been  brought  up  as  one 
who  will  have  to  take  his  part  in  legislating,  is  most  likely,  in 
any  society,  to  have  qualified  himsdf  for  the  business,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  profession  or  trade.  He  has  been  accustomed 
to  breathe  the  parliamentary  atmosphere,  and  as  one  of  a 
leisured  class  has  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  subject 
of  legislation,  and  to  obtain  experience  of  its  conditions.  This 
is  so  generally  accepted  that,  in  fact,  the  same  theory  is  com- 
monly applied  to  candidates  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
predominantly  to  members  of  that  House  who  are  given  office. 
The  names  of  more  than  one  generation  are  writ  large  in  English 
history  in  the  case  of  the  Pitts,  Foxes,  Grenvilles,  Cannings, 
Cecib,  Stanleys  and  Cavendishes.  The  sons  of  famous  political 
commoners,  a  Gladstone,  a  Harcourt,  a  Churchill,  a  Primrose, 
a  Chamberlain,  have  by  consent  a  superior  claim,  even  within 
the  radical  or  popular  party,  by  no  means  resting  originally 
or  primarily  on  known  personal  merit  or  proved  experience,  for 
selection  as  candidates  and  then  for  preferment  to  office;  and 
it  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for  younger  sons  of  peers  to  be 
selected  as  candidates  (liberal  as  much  as  conservative)  for 
parliament,  even  though  from  general  intellectual  considera- 
tions they  may  appear  in  no  way  the  equals  of  other  men. 
They  have  been  brought  up  to  the  business;  and  they  are 
therefore  adapted  for  it  by  heredity.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
were  deprived  of  those  members  who  obtained  their  seats  or 
their  offices  primarily  for  reasons  of  heredity,  it  would  lose 
many  of  its  best  men — as  indeed  it  occasionally  does,  to  its 
disadvantage  and  possibly  to  the  chagrin  of  the  individuals 
themselves,  when  succession  to  a  peerage  forces  a  prominent 
parliamentarian  to  relinquish  his  seat  in  the  Lower  House  and 
to  take  his  place  in  the  "  unrepresentative  "  chamber 

It  remains  nevertheless  the  fact  that,  in  politics,  ''repre- 
sentative "  government  means  not  so  much  government  by  men 
really  representative  of  the  nation  as  goverimient  in  j^    ^^ 
the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  citisens  (and  predomi-  ato«  •/ 
nantly  the  estate  of  the  commons)  through  a  chamber  thm  ••  w§a 
or  chambers  composed  of  elected  deputies.     The  JJ^L  „ 
object  in  view  is  the  expression  of  the  "  will  of  the 
people  " — the  people,  that  is,  who  are  sovereign.    Cleaiiy  the 
only  pure  case  of  such  government  can  be  in  a  republic, 
where  there  is  only  one  "  estate,"  the  free  citizens.    The  home 
and  historical  type  of  representative  government,  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  strictly  no  such  case,  unce  the  monarchy  and 
the  House  of  Lords  exist  and  work  on  lines  constitutionally 
independent  of  any  direct  contact  with  the  electorate.    British 
practice,  however,  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  theory  of  repre- 
sentative institutions,. and  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that 
the  "  will  of  the  people  "  may  even  so  be  effectively  expressed — 
some  people  may  think  even  more  effectively  expressed  than 
in  a  pure  republic.    The  king  and  the  House  of  Lords,  qud 
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estates  of  the  lealxn,  are  just  as  much  part  of  "  the  people,"  in 
the  widest  sense,  as  **  the  commons  "  are;  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  nation.  In  a  republic  they  would  as  individuals  be 
equal  citizens,  able  to  become  candidates  for  the  representative 
chamber  ec  chambers;  but  as  it  is,  since  they  are  expressly 
debarred  from  taking  part  in  elections  to  the  House  o(  Commons, 
they  rrmain  entitled  and  expected  to  use  their  historic  method 
of  playing  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  state.  They  assist 
to  constitute  "the  people"  in  the  wider  sense,  and  in  the 
narrower  sense  "  the  people  "  {i^.  the  commons)  know  it  and 
rely  on  it.  Under  the  British  constitution  the  commons  have 
kabitoallj  leUed  on  the  monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords  to 
play  their  part  in  the  state,  and  on  many  occasions  it  has  been 
proved,  by  various  methods  by  which  it  is  open  to  the  commons 
themselves  to  show  their  real  feeling,  that  action  on  the  part  of 
the  monarch  (e.g.  in  foreign  affairs)  or  the  House  of  Lords  (in 
rejecting  or  modifying  bills  sent  up  by  the  House  of  Commons), 
in  which  a  p<^ular  vote  has  played  no  initiating  or  controlling 
part,  is  welcomed  and  ratified,  by  consent  of  a  large  majority, 
OQ  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large.  So  much  is  this  so  that  it  is 
notorious,  in  the  case  of  the  Ifouse  of  Lords,  that  elected  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  tied  by  purely  party  allegiance  and 
pledges,  have  constantly  voted  for  a  measure  they  did  not  want 
to  see  passed,  relying  on  the  House  of  Lords  to  throw  it  out. 
Ultimately,  no  doubt,  the  reconciliation  of  this  "  presentative  " 
element  in  the  British  form  of  constitution  with  the  growth  of 
democracy  and  the  predominance  of  the  "representative" 
system  depends  purely  on  the  waiving  of  historical  theory  both 
by  king  and  peers,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  fact  of  popular 
government  throu^  the  recognition  that  their  action  rests  for 
its  efficient  authority  upon  ccnformity  with  the  "  will  of  the 
people."  Thus  it  has  become  an  established  maxim  in  England 
that  while  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
rejea  a  measure  which  in  their  opinion  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  they  could  not  repeat  such  a  rejection 
after  a  general  election  had  shown  that  its  authors  in  the  House 
of  Commons  were  supported  by  the  country.  The  experience 
of  politics  from  1853  to  X910  gave  abundant  justification  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  supposing  that  in  such  cases  they  were 
interpreting  the  desire  of  the  country  better  than  the  House  of 
Commons;  the  case  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  of  1893  is,  of 
course,  the  classical  example.^  So  that  in  practice  the  House 
of  Lords  only  acts  in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
subject  to  the  remedy  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament  (which 
depends  strictly  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  m  practice 
on  the  advice  of  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons),  at  which  the  view  of  the  House  of  Commons  might 
be  confirmed  and  reasserted,  and  in  that  case  would  prevail. 
The  violent  attacks  made  on  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Liberal 
party,  on  occasions  when  that  party  has  had  a  majority  in  the 
commcms  and  has  bad  its  measures  rejected  or  distastefully 
amended,  have  always  been  open  to  the  criticism  that  if  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  really  supported  by  the 
ckctotate  in  the  country  they  had  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
If  it  were  shown  by  the  result  of  a  general  election  that  their 
defeated  measure  were  the  "  will  of  the  people,"  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  was  generally  understood,  must  give  way.  Such  a 
position,  though  natursdly  objectionable  to  a  party  in  power  in 
the  House  of  Commons  (because  general  elections  are  uncertain 
things  in  every  respect  but  that  of  trouble  and  expense),  could 
dearly  be  strong  only  in  view  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  its  action  being  more  truly  representative  of  public 
opiiuon.  It  therefore  must  be  said  to  have  acted,  however 
domsily  and  indirectly — and  no  direct  way  would  be  feasible 
except  that  of  the  Referendum— as  a  "  representative  "  body, 
ie.  as  carrying  out  what  it  judged  to  be  the  national  will  and 
not  merdy  the  will  of  the  peers,  although  not  constituted  as 
^  The  fcsuk  of  the  eeneral  election  of  January  1910,  following  on 
the  mectioo  of  the  Budget  by  the  House  of  Lords,  cannot  properly 
be  sad  to  show  anythini^  to  the  contrary.  It  was  notorious  that 
chere  was  no  genuine  maiority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  for 
the  BudyeC  and  that  the  Irish  Nationalists  only  voted  for  it  as  part 
of  aa  arraafieaieat  for  ulterior  purposes. 
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such  in  the  narrower  sense.  In  practice,  and  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  it  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  {e.g.  in  the  case 
of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906)  accepted  and  passed  measures 
which  it  was  notorious,  and  indeed. avowed,  that  the  peers 
themselves  regarded  as  bad. 

The  immense  extension  of  the  "  representative  principle  '* 
in  government,  by  means  of  popular  election,  and  its  adaptation 
to  municipal  as  well  as  national  councils,  has  in  recent 
times  resulted  in  attracting  much  attention  to  the    cStLa  im 
problem  of  making  such  elected  bodies  more  accurately    ttMiatag 
representative  of  public  opinion  than  they  frequently    tt^pn^ 
are.    There  arc  three  distinct  problems  involved—   ygff* 
(z)  that  of  making  the  number  of  enfranchised  citizens    tHm» 
correspond  to  a  real  embodiment  of  the  nation;  (2)  that 
of  getting  candidates  to  stand  for  the  office  of  representative 
who  are  competent  and  incorruptible  exponents  of  the  national 
will,  and  (3)  that  of  adopting  a  system  of  voting  which  shall 
result  in  the  elected  representatives  forming  an  assembly  which 
shall  adequately  reflect  the  balance  of  opinion  in  the  electorate. 

(i)  The  history  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
the  United  Kmgdom  is  given  under  PAauAMZKT,  and  the 
conditions  for  other  countries  nuAtt  their  respective 
headings.  But  while,  in  countries  with  a  representative  sSlng»» 
system  at  all,  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  male  citizens  shall  have  the  vote  is  nuurdy  one  of  degree — as 
to  property  or  other  qualification,  up  to  the  inclusion  of  all 
adults  (see  Vote  and  VonNc)— the  question  of  the  incapacity 
of  women,  as  a  sex,  raises  a  distinction  which  is  more  radicaL 
The  facts  as  to  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  women's 
suffrage  are  given  in  the  article  Women.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  say  here  that,  where  the  franchise  is  limited' to  the  male 
sex,  the  theory  of '"no  taxation  without  representation"  is 
under  modem  conditions  of  life  carried  out  in  a  deddedly  one- 
sided way.  The  question  of  women's  suffrage  is,  however,  one  of 
public  policy,  in  whatever  state  it  is  raised;  and  even  where, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  been  adopted  for  municipal  affairs, 
a  distinction  is  commonly  made  as  regards  the  national  assembly. 
So  far  as  the  historical  facts  as  to  the  disability  of  women  are 
concerned,  it  has  been  unanimously  decided  in  England  by  the 
highest  law-court  of  the  realm  (judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  Edinburgh  University  case,  December  1938),  presided  over 
on  this  occasion  by  a  Liberal  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Lorebum), 
that,  according  to  their  authoritative  statement  of  the  common 
law,  women  never  had  in  earlier  times  any  legal  right  to  vote 
for  members  of  parliament;  this  judgment  is  therefore  entirely 
adverse  to  such  ingenious  arguments  to  the  contrary  as  are  ably 
expressed  in  Mrs  Charlotte  Carmichad  Stopes's  British  Free- 
Vfomen  (1907). 

Sex,  however,  apart,  there  are  various  interesting  questions  as 
to  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  and  its  limitations,  to  which  a  brief  reference  may  here 
be  made.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  philo- 
sophical: radical  whose  work  on  Rtpresenlative  Government 
(first  published  in  x86x)  is  a  dassic  on  the  subject,  and  who 
regarded  the  representative  system  as  the  highest  ideal  of  polity, 
made  a  good  many  reservations  which  have  been  ignored  by 
those  who  frequently  quote  him.  Mill's  ideal  was  by  no  means 
that  popular  government  should  involve  a  mere  Counting  of 
heads,  or  absolute  equality  of  value  among  the  citizens.  While 
holding  that "  no  arrangement  of  the  suffrage  can  be  permanently 
satisfactory  in  which  any  person  or  class  is  peremptorily  excluded, 
or  in  which  the  dectord  privilege  is  not  open  to  all  persons 
of  full  age  who  desire  to  obtain  it,"  he  insisted  on  "  certain 
exclusions."  Thus  he  demanded  that  universal  education  should 
precede  imiversal  enfranchisement,  and  laid  it  down  that  if 
education  to  the  required  amount  had  not  become  universdly 
accessible  and  thus  a  hardship  arose,  this  was  "a  hardship 
that  had  to  be  borne."  He  would  not  grant  the  suffrage  to 
any  one  who  could  not  read,  write  and  perform  a  sum  in  the  rule 
of  three.  Further,  he  insisted  on  the  electors  being  taxpayers, 
and  emphasized  the  view  that,  as  a  condition  annexed  to 
representation,  such  taxation  should  descend  to  the  poorest  class 
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"  in  a  visible  shape/'  by  which  he  explained  that  he  did  not 
mean  "  indirect  taxes,"  a  "  mode  of  defraying  a  share  of  the 
public  expenses  which  is  hardly  fdt."  He  advocated  for  this 
purpose  "  a  direct  tax,  in  the  simple  form  of  a  capiution  "  on 
every  grown  person.  But  even  more  than  this,  he  was  in  favour 
of  a  form  of  plural  voting,  so  that  the  intellectual  classes  of  the 
community  ^ould  have  more  proportionate  weight  than  the 
numerically  larger  working-classes:  "  though  every  one  ought 
to  have  a  voice,  that  every  one  should  have  an  equal  voice  is  a 
totally  different  proposition."  The  well-informed  and  capable 
man's  opinion  being  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  barely 
qualified  elector,  it  should  be  given  more  effect  by  a  system  of 
plural  voting,  which  should  give  him  more  votes  than  one.  As 
to  the  test  of  value  of  opinion.  Mill  was  careful  to  say  he  did  not 
mean  property — ^though  the  prindple  was  so  importan.t  that  he 
would  not  abolish  such  a  test  where  it  existed — but  individual 
mental  superiority,  which  he  would  gauge  by  the  rough  indica- 
tion afforded  by  occupation  in  the  higher  forms  of  business  or 
profession,  or  by  such  a  criterion  as  a  university  degree  or  the 
passing  of  an  examination  of  a  fairly  high  standard. 

"  Until  thefe  shall  have  been  devised  some  mode  of  plural  voting, 
which  may  aimgn  to  educatioa  as  such  the  degree  ot  superior  in- 
fluence due  to  it,  and  sufficient  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  numerical 
weight  of  the  least  educated  class,  for  bo  long  the  benefits  of  completely 
univenal  suffrage  cannot  be  obtained  without  bringing  with  them, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  more  than  equivalent  evils."  *~E(^ual  voting, 
he  repeated.  "  is  in  principle  wrong,  because  recognizm^  a  wrong 
standard,  and  exercinng  a  bad  influence  on  the  voter's  mind.  It  is 
not  useful,  but  hurtful,  that  the  constitution  pf  the  country  should 
declare  ignorance  to  be  entitled  to  as  much  political  power  as  know« 
ledge.'* 

Modem  democracy  may  ignore  Mill's  emphatic  plea  for  plural 
voting,  as  it  ignores  his  equally  strong  arguments  against  the 
ballot' — ^his  contention  being  that  secret  voting  violated  the 
spirit  of  the  suffrage,  according  to  which  the  voter  was  a  trustee 
for  the  public,  whose  acts  should  be  publicly  known— but  Mill's 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  proceeds  on  high  groimds  which 
are  still  worth  careful  consideration.  Whore  a  representative 
system,  as  such,  b  extolled  as  the  ideal  polity,  the  reservations 
made  by  Mill,  a  liberal  thinker  who  cannot  be  dismiwrd  as  a 
prejudiced  reactionary,  should  be  remembered.  Mill  postulated, 
in  any  event,  a  state  of  society  which  was  worthy  of  such  a 
system,  no  less  than  the  necessary  checks  and  balances  which 
should  make  it  correspond  to  the  real  conditions  of  rational 
government.  "  Representative  institutions,"  he  pointed  out, 
"  are  of  little  value,  and  may  be  a  mere  instrument  of  tyranny 
or  intrigue,  when  the  generality  of  electors  are  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  their  own  government  to  give  their  vote,  or,  if 
they  vote  at  all,  do  not  b^tow  their  suffrages  on  public  grounds, 
but  sell  them  for  money,  or  vote  at  the  beck  of  some  one  who  has 
control  over  them,  or  whom  for  private  reasons  they  desire  to 
propitiate.  Popular  election,  as  thus  practised,  instead  of  a 
security  against  misgovemment,  is  but  an  additional  wheel  in 
its  machinery."  When,  in  modem  days,  advocates  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  seem  ready  to  extend  them  to  all  countries, 
they  become  doctrinaires  who  depart  widely  from  the  standpoint 
of  Mill,  and  forget  that  democracy  is  itself  only  a  '*  form  of 
government,"  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  insisted,  for  which  all  com- 
munities may  not  be  ripe  or  fitted.  The  ideal  form  of  govern- 
ment must  be  relative  to  a  certain  state  of  civilization  and  certain 
conditions  of  national  life,  and  its  advantages  can  only  be  tested 
by  results  and  practical  working. 

(2)  As  regards  the  important  question  of  the  selection  of 
candidates  (which  depends  partly  on  their  willingness  to  stand, 
StkeUoB  and  partly  on  the  means  available  for  discovering 
•/  Csa^  suitable  persons) ,  modem  practice  is  entirely  dominated 
^<»*  by  the  organization  of  political  parties  and  the  require- 
ments of  party  allegiance.  Though  much  has  been  said  as  to 
the  desirability  or  not  of  paying  members  for  their  services 
(see  Payment  op  Members),  this  is  certainly  overshadowed  by 
the  question  of  the  availability  of  really  capable  men  at  all  to  the 
number  required,  for  all  candidates  become  "professional" 

^  Before  187a,  when  the  Ballot  Act  was  pas8c<l,  voting  was  public 


politicians,  whether  paid  or  not.  The  ideal  of  having  a  "  repre- 
sentative man  "  in  the  broader  sense  as  a  "  representative  "  in 
the  narrower  is  only  very  roughly  attained  where  the  conditions 
of  public  life  make  a  capacity  for  electioneering  a  necessity. 
To  a  large  extent  the  political  candidate  depends  purely  upon 
the  support  of  a  party  organization.  His  choice  rests  with  party 
wire-pullers,  and  the  average  individual  elector  is  confronted 
with  the  task  of  voting  for  some  one  of  whom  he  may  personally 
know  very  little,  except  that,  if  returned,  the  candidate  will  in 
parliament  vote  for  measures  embodying  certain  general  prin- 
dples  as  indicated  in  some  vague  party  programme.  Since 
the  elector  as  a  nUe  himself  supports  a  party,  he  votes  accord- 
ingly, but  there  are  always  a  good  many  electors  who  under  such  a 
system  fail  to  get  a  chuice  of  voting  for  a  candidate  who  fully 
represents  their  views.  The  suprema^  of  party  interests, 
resulting  from  the  difficidty  of  having  any  other  form  of  electoral 
organization,  is  apt  to  bring  many  evils  in  its  train,  including  the 
cormption  of  the  electorate,  and  the  practice  of  "]obb>ing," 
f .e.  the  pressure  upon  members  in  parliament  of  important 
"  interests  "  whose  electoral  assistance  is  indispensable. 

(3)  The  more  important  pobit  to  be  considered  here  is  the 
third.  When  a  representative  assembly  is  to  be  dected  by  a 
direct  popular  vote,  it  is  obviously  necessary  (a)  that  Sjrtttma 
either  there  should  be  some  system  by  which  the  whole  *^  y^it^ 
body  as  a  unit  should  elect  all  the  members  en  Hoc,  or,  as  this 
usually  appears  impracticable,  that  the  mass  of  electors  should  be 
divided  within  defined  areas,  or  "  constituencies  ";  and  (6)  that 
in  the  lattn  case  voting  shall  take  place  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
one  or  more  representatives  of  each  such  area  according  to  some 
method  by  which  due  effect  shall  be  given  to  the  preferences  of 
the  electors.  In  theory  there  can  be  no  perfectly  fair  arrangement 
as  between  constituency  and  constituoicy,  where  a  single  repre- 
sentative is  to  be  returned,  except  on  the  terms  that  they  are  ex- 
actly equal  in  the  number  of  electors;  each  elector's  voice  would 
then  count  equally  with  that  of  any  other  in  the  nation  (or  mutaHi 
fmUandis  in  the  municipality,  &c.}.  But  in  practice  it  is  difficult 
to  the  point  of  impossibility  to  attempt  more  than  an  arbitrary 
distribution  of  electoral  areas,  more  or  less  approximating  to 
equality;  and  recourse  is  had  to  the  formation  of  constituencies 
out  of  geographical  districts  taken  as  units  for  historical  or 
practical  reasons,  and  necessarily  fluctuating  from  time  to  time 
in  population  or  influence.  It  may  become  necessaiy  periodi- 
cally to  revise  these  areas  by  what  in  England  are  called  Re- 
distribution Acts,  but  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  any  perfect 
system  of  representation  is  always  stultified  by  the  necessaiy 
inequalities  involved;  and  what  is  known  as  "  gerrymandering  " 
is  sometimes  the  result,  when  a  party  in  power  so  recasts  the 
electoral  districts  as  to  give  more  opportunity  for  its  own 
candidates  to  be  returned  than  for  those  of  its  opponents. 
This  flaw  is  particularly  noticeable  when  the  arrangement  for 
the  method  of  voting  is  that  which  allots  only  one  member 
or  representative  to  each  district  {scrutin  d'arrondissemeni). 
The  essential  vice  of  this  single-member  system,  which  prevails 
in  the  United  Kingdom*  and  the  United  Sutcs,  b  the  lack  of 
correspondence  between  the  proportions  in  which  the  elected 
members  of  each  party  stand  to  one  another  and  the  proportions 
in  which  the  numbers  of  the  electors  who  returned  them  similarly 
stand;  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  mmority  party  in  the  country 
obtains  a  majority  of  representatives  in  the  assembly,  or  at 
any  rate  that  a  substantial  minority  obtains  an  absurdly  small 
representation.  "  As  a  result  of  the  district  system,"  writes  Pro- 
fessor J.  R.  Commons  of  Wisconsin  {Proportional  Reprtsentatum, 
1907),  "  the  national  House  of  Representatives  (in  America)  is 
scarcely  a  represenUtive  body.  In  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  a 
majority  of  representatives  were  elected  by  a  minority  of  the 
voters  ";  the  figures  being  5,343,379  Republican  votes  with  164 
elected,  and  5,503,581  Democratic  votes  with  161  elected.    In 

*  The  House  of  Commons  in  1910  was  elected  by  643  constituendea, 
of  which  27  (including  three  universities)  returned  two  members  each, 
and  the  nest  one;  and  the  Royal  Commission,  which  reported  itt 
that  yeaV,  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  existing  two- 
member  constituencies  "  at  the  earliest  convenieat  opportunity.** 
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the  case  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  the  Democrats,  with 
SO'6%  ci  the  votes,  returned  71*1%  of  the  rq;>re8enta- 
tives;  the  Rq>ublicans,  with  42*9%  of  the  votes,  returning 
36- 5%  of  the  representatives.  Lord  Avebury  {Propor- 
iumal  RepresaUatioHt  x8qo;  new  ed.  1906)  has  given  various 
simiUr  experiences  in  England;  thus,  at  the  general  election 
of  18S6,  the  Liberals,  with  1,333,400  votes,  only  obtained  176 
seats,  while  the  Unionists,  with  1^423,500,  obtained  283  (not 
counting  99  unopposed  returns  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  in  on 
the  Unionist).  In  the  general  dection  of  1895,  at  which  132 
Unicnust  seats  and  57  Liberal  were  unopposed,  the  result  in  the 
481  seats  contested  was  the  return  of  279  Unionists  and  202 
Liberals;  yet  the  actual  votes  fpytn  were  1,800,000  for  the 
Liberals,  and  1,775,000  for  the  Unionists.  Again,  in  1906,  the 
Unionist  vote,  though  44%  of  the  total  cast,  returned  only 
28%  of  the  memboB,  and  the  Liberal  majority,  which  in 
strict  proportion  would  have  been  68,  actually  was  256. 

The  establishment  of  mere  party  majority  rule,  which  Is  char- 
acteristic of  a  representative  system,  is  a  necessity,  no  doubt, 
in  popular  government;  but  the  way  in  which  a  substantial 
minority  of  voters  may  only  obtain  a  contemptible  minority 
of  members,  and  may  in  practice  be  tyrannized  over  in  con- 
sequence, somewhat  detracts  from  its  blessings,  and  leads  to 
citreme  party  measures.  The  division  of  the  whole  electoral 
body  into  constituencies  is,  after  all,  only  a  device  for  getting 
over  the  difficulty  of  the  electors  voting  en  bloCj  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  justify  the  conversion  of  a  real  majority  in  the  country 
into  a  noinority  as  represented  in  parliament,  nor  the  complete 
exclusion  of  a  substantial  number  of  the  electorate  from  parlia- 
mentary representation — so  far  as  thdr  views  are  concerned — at 
all.  Vet  under  the  English  system  such  results  are  possible  as  the 
capture  of  every  seat  in  Wales  (34),  in  1906,  by  the  Liberal  party, 
with  217,463  votes,  the  100,547  Unionist  voters  having  no 
representation  in  parliament;  while  in  Warwickshire,  though 
22^490  votes  were  given  to  the  Uniom'st  candidates  against  22,021 
for  the  Liberal,  three  Liberals  were  returned  against  one 
Uoionxst. 

The  attempt  to  rectify  this  flaw  in  the  representative  method 
has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  various  devices  by  the  adoption 
of  which  the  elected  members  may  correspond  more 
equally  to  the  divisions  of  opinion  in  the  electorate. 
Under  the  plan  of  scrutin  de  lisU  (or  "  general  ticket  ") 
larger  districts  are  created,  each  returning  several 
members,  and  eadi  voter  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
Bnembers  to  elect;  but  while  this  system  apparently 
provides  the  opportunity  for  the  return  of  candidates 
with  different  views,  it  only  requires  a  solid  party  vote  to 
capture  the  whole  of  the  rq>resentation  for  a  majority. 
What  b  known  as  the  "  limited  yote  "  is  a  form  of  scrutin 
de  lisle  by  which  the  elector  has  less  votes  than  there  are  scats 
to  be  61Ied;  with  (say)  throe  to  be  elected,  the  elector  has 
orJy  two  votes.  Systems  of  "  limited  vote  "  are  in  force  in 
Ponugal,  Spain  and  Japan.  A  somewhat  better  plan  b  the 
"  cumulative  vote, "  which  gives  each  elector  as  many  votes 
ts  there  are  members  to  be  elected,  but  allows  him  to  divide 
them  as  he  pleases  (instead  of  giving  only  one  vote  to  any  one 
candidate).  This  enables  an  organized  minority,  by  concentrat- 
h:g  tbdr  votes,  to  elect  at  all  events  some  representative;  but 
the  '*  cumuiative  vote  '*  works  rather  capriciously,  and  is  com« 
Bonly  defeated  by  careful  party  organization. 

A  more  daborale  plan,  but  depending  like  the  "  limited  " 
\oit  and  the  "  cumulative  "  vote  on  the  formation  of  constitu- 
ercics  returning  three  or  more  members  each,  is  that  of  the 
"  transferable  vote.  "  By  this  device  an  elector  can  indicate 
on  his  ballot  paper  not  only  his  first  choice,  but  also  his  second 
or  third,  kc  To  ensure  election  a  candidate  need  not  obtain 
a  majority  of  the  votes  polled,  but  only  a  certain  number,  so 
&xed  that  it  can  be  obtained  by  a  number  of  candidates  equal 
to  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled,  but  by  no  more;  this  number 
of  votes  is  called  the  "  quota.  "  At  the  first  count  first  choices 
only  are  reckoned,  and  those  candidates  who  have  received 
a  **  qxrta  "  or  more  are  declared  duly  elected.    If  all  the  seats 


have  not  then  been  filled  up,  the  surplus  votes  of  those  candi- 
dates who  have  received  more  than  the  "quota"  are  trans- 
ferred according  to  the  names  marked  (2)  on  them.  If  these 
transfers  still  do  not  bring  the  requisite  number  of  candidates 
up  to  the  *'  quota, "  the  lowest  candidate  is  eliminated  and  his 
votes  transferred  according  to  the  next  preferences,  and  so  on 
till  the  seats  are  filled  This  system,  which  is  the  one  usually 
associated  with  the  term  "proportional  representation"  was 
first  suggested  by  Thonus  Hare,  who  published  in  1857  a 
pamphlet  on  The  Machinery  cf  Rt^eseniation,  and  in 
1859  a  more  complete  scheme  in  his  treatise  on  The  Election 
of  Representatives,  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  Representative  Govern- 
meni  (1861)  warmly  endorsed  Hare's  proposal.  Hare  wished 
to  treat  the  whole  country  as  one  constituency,  but  by  later 
supporters  of  the  "  transferable  vote  "  that  plan  was  abandoned 
as  impracticable;  and  the  principle  will  work  so  long  as  the 
constituencies  adopted  each  return  several  members.  Lord 
Courtney,  in  his  evidence  before  the  British  Royal  Commission 
in  1909,  said  that  his  minimum  constituency  would  be  a  three- 
membcred  one,. but  he  would  create  a  fifteen-membered  con- 
stituency without  hesitation.  The  simple  "  transferable  vote  " 
has  been  adopted  in  Tasmania  for  all  elections  (1907),  after 
experimental  adoption  in  the  constituencies  of  Hobart  and 
Launceston  in  1 896-1 901,  and  in  the  election  of  the  Tasmanian 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  Icglislature  in  190a  It  was 
proposed  in  the  draft  of  the  South  African  constitution,  but 
abandoned.  The  principle  has  also  been  ad<^ted  in  the  "  list 
systems"  of  Belgium,  some  Swiss  cantons,  Sweden,  Finland 
and  parts  of  Denmark,  Wttrttemberg  and  Servia,  where  candi- 
dates are  grouped  in  lists  and  all  votes  given  to  individual 
candidates  on  the  list  count  first  as  votes  for  the  list  itself,  the 
seats  being  divided  among  the  lists  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  votes  obtained  by  the  list.  The  use  of  the  general 
term  "  proportional  representation  "  for  all  of  these  is,  however, 
somewhat  misleading;  people  often  suppose  that  only  one 
identical  system  of  voting  is  meant,  whereas  in  fact  some 
300  possible  varieties  have  been  proposed,  and  each  of  the 
states  mentioned  has  a  different  one  from  all  the  others.  The 
only  common  element  is  the  device  of  the  "transferable 
vote,  "  i.e.  the  method  of  having  an  "  electoral  quota,  "  and  the 
filling  up  of  seats,  where  a  quota  is  not  provided  by  the 
first  choices,  by  votes  transferred  from  the  second  choices, 
and  so  on.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  "  transferable  vote  " 
is  calculated  to  multiply  candidates  to  a  point  at  which  the 
minds  of  the  electorate  may  well  be  embarrassed  as  to  their 
preferences  (the  largest  Belgian  constituency  returns  22  mem- 
bers), and,  while  undoubtedly  providing  for  "  minority  repre- 
sentation, "  to  encourage  what  may  be  called  "  minority 
thinking  "  and  particularist  poUtics.  The  "  transferable  vote  " 
is  commonly  objected  to  as  puzzling  to  the  electors  and  too 
complicated  for  the  scrutineers,  while  it  is  not  much  favoured 
by  "  machine "  party  organizations,  which  generally  prefer 
the  simpler  plan  of  rough-and-ready  majorities;  but  it  has 
received  a  growing  amount  of  theoretical  support,  as  well  as 
success  in  practical  experiment,  in  recent  years. 

The  "  second  ballot  "  is  a  device  for  securing  absolute  majority, 
instead  of  relative  majority,  representation.    Where  the  two- 
party  system   prevails,   it   is   usual    for  only   two        no 
candidates,  one  for  each  party,  to  stand  for  each       wcovtf 
single-member  constituency.     But  there  is  nothing       •«*•'• 
to  prevent  a  third   or   even   a    fourth   candidate  standing, 
and  this  multiplication  of  .candidates  becomes  the  more  com- 
mon  in    proportion   as   parliamentary   organization    is    split 
up  into  groups.    The  consequence  is  that  the  candidate  who 
heads  the  poU  may  well  have  only  a  relative,  not  an  absolute, 
majority  of  votes,  and  to  meet  this  objection  the  "  second  ballot  " 
has  been  introduced,  and  is  in  operation  in  Austria-Hungary, 
France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia.    Under  this  system,  if  no 
candidate  receives  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  votes,  a  second 
election  is  held,  at  which,  as  a  rule,  only  the  two  candidates 
compete  who  received  most;  or  in  cases  where  more  than  one 
sent  is  to  be  filled,  twice  as  many  candidates  compete  as  there 
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are  seats.  In  principle  the  second  ballot  has  much  in  its  favour, 
though  it  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  real  opinion  of  the 
electorate,  but  only  what  is  practicable;  and  while  leading  to 
political  bargaining  it  does  nothing  for  minority  representation. 

In  England  the  importance  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  method 
of  elections  was  recognized  at  the  end  of  190S  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  and  report.  Its  con- 
clusions were  published  in  1910,  after  much  interesting  evidence 
had  been  taken,  but  they  attracted  little  attention,  being  in  the 
main  adverse  to  innovation.  The  one  positive  recommenda* 
tion  was  for  the  adoption  of  the  "  alternative  vote  "  (already 
in  use  in  Queensland  and  Western  Australia)  by  which  the 
electors  might  mark  their  choices  i,  3,  3,  &(f.;  this  would  not  be 
for  the  purpose  already  discussed  as  part  of  the  method  of  the 
*'  transferable  vote,"  but  the  indications  of  preference  would  only 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  "second  ballot,"  while 
saving  the  voters  the  trouble  of  further  elections.  One  objection 
to  this  "alternative  vote,"  however,  as  compared  with  the 
"  second  ballot,"  is  that  it  does  not  aJIow  the  voter  to  change 
his  mind  as  to  his  preference,  as  he  well  might  do  after  he  knew 
the  result  of  the  original  voting. 

It  may  be  uid  broadly  that  all  the  devices  which  have  been 
proposed  for  mitigating  or  redressing  the  defects  of  electoral 
methods  ignore  the  essential  fact  that  in  any  case  a  representative 
system  can  only  result  in  a  rather  arbitrary  approximation  to 
correspondence  with  the  opinions  of  the  electorate.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  even  that  "  proportional  representation  "  in 
any  of  its  forms  would  always  result  in  the  return  of  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  reflecting  with  mathematical  accuracy 
the  balance  of  opinion  in  the  electorate;  and  even  if  it  did, 
the  electors  have  a  way  of  changing  their  opinions  long  before 
their  representatives  come  up  for  re-election..  It  was  stated 
before  the  British  Royal  Commission  that  in  Belgium,  in  spite 
of  "proportional  representation,"  both  in  1900  and  in  190a 
a  majority  of  members  was  returned  by  a  minority  of  votes. 
While  under  majority  rule,  as  Mr  Augustine  Birrell  once  re- 
marked, "minorities  must  suffer" — even  large  minorities— 
it  is  on  the  other  hand  not  likely  to  conduce  to  the  popularity 
of  representative  government  that  minorities  should  obtain 
too  great  a  share  of  political  power.  The  fact  is  that  no 
"  representation  "  can  reflect  the  views  of  those  "  represented  " 
as  accurately  as  "  presentation  "  by  those  entitled^  personally 
to  siptak.  This  conclusion,  while  in  no  necessary  degree  qualify- 
ing the  importance  of  "  popular  government,"  undoubtedly 
detracts  from  the  value  of  the  representative  method.  The  result 
is  seen  in  the  increasing  desire  in  really  democratic  countries 
to  supplement  representative  government  by  some  form  of 
Referendum,  or  direct  appeal  to  the  electors  for  their  own 
personal  opinion  on  a  distinct  issue— a  method  which  involves 
fundamentally  the  addition  of  a  "  presentative  "  element  to 
the  representative  system. 

LiTBRATURB. — ^The  number  of  separate  works  on  various  aspects 
of  the  theory,  history  and  practice  of  political  representation — a 
much  wider  subject  than  representative  government — is  too  large 
for  detailed  mention.  A  general  reference  can  only  be  made  here 
to  the  standard  treatises  on  constitutional  law.  The  chapter 
in  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis's  Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  some 
Political  Terms  (Sir  T.  Raleigh's  edition.  1806)  should  also  be  noted. 
In  addition  to  works  cited  above,  a  valuable  account  of  all  parts 
of  the  electoral  "  machine  "  b  given  in  M.  Ostroeorski's  Democracy 
and  the  Organisation  of  Political  Parties  (1902).  The  Congressional 
Library.  Washington.  U.S.A.,  issued  in  l^KU  a  "  List  of  Books  relat- 
ing to  Proportional  Representation,"  which  constitutes  a  complete 
bibliography  of  that  subject  up  to  that  date.  The  best  discussion 
of  the  various  methods  for  securing  adequate  representation  is, 
however,  now  to  be  found  in  the  Rt^rt  (1910)  of  the  British  Royal 
Commission  on  Systems  of  Election  (Parliamentary  Paper,  Cd.  5163). 
It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  description  of  the  devices  in  use  in  different 
countries  and  for  its  weighty  cntidsm  of  the  proposals  for  minority 
represenution.  (H.  Ch.) 

REPRIEVE  (reprise,  from  Fr.  reprendre),  In  English  law, 
a  term  which  originally  meant  remand  to  prison:  Uter  and 
more  usually,  the  suspension  for  a  time  of  the  execution  of  a 
sentence  passed  on  conviction  of  crime.  The  term  is  now  seldom 
«r  never  used  except  with  reference  to  sentences  of  death.    In 


the  case  of  capital  felonies  other  than  murder  the  recording  of 
sentence  of  death  has  the  effect  of  a  reprieve  by  the  court.  The 
court  which  can  award  a  sentence  is  said  to  possess  as  of  common 
right  a  discretionary  power  of  granting  a  reprieve.  Courts  of 
justice,  however,  do  not  grant  reprieves  by  way  of  diH>ensation 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  which  is  not  for  the  judicial 
department,  but  for  temporary  purposes,  e.g.  of  appeal  or  inquiry 
as  to  the  state  of  mind  or  health  of  the  convict,  or  to  enable  him 
to  apply  for  a  pardon.  Under  the  old  system  of  tran^x>rtaiion 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  reprieve  convicted  felons  as  a  step 
to  induce  them  to  consent  to  transportation  to  the  American 
colonies  (see  the  Old  Bailey  Regutalions  of  1662,  J.  Kelyng. 
ed.  1873,  p.  i).  In  cases  of  conviction  of  wilful  murder  the 
reprieve,  if  any,  is  granted  by  the  home  secretary  on  behalf  of 
the  crown,  and  on  convictions  of  murder  the  court  seems  now  to 
have  no  power  to  reprieve  except  in  the  case  of  a  pregnant 
woman. 
See  Hawkins,  P.C.  bk.  2,  c.  51 ;  Blackstone,  Cdmwtentaries. 

REPRISALS  (Fr.  reprisailleSt  from  reprendrc;  Lat.  repre- 
kittderif  to  take  back),  properly  speaking,  the  act  of  forcibly 
seizing  something  belonging  to  another  state  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion, but  currently  used  for  the  retaliation  itself.  They  are  acts 
of  violence  which  are  a  c^sus  belli  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  state  against  which  they  are  exercised  regards  them 
and  is  able  to  resist  or  resent  them.  Two  comparatively  recent 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  this  form  of  redress  was  resorted 
to.  In  the  one  case  a  demand  by  the  British  government  for 
an  indemnity  for  injuries  inflicted  on  the  British  vice-consul 
and  certain  other  British  subjects  by  Nicaraguan  authorities 
in  the  Mosquito  reserve  not  having  been  complied  with,  British 
naval  forces  were  landed  on  April  27th,  1895,  at  Corinto,  where 
they  occupied  the  customs  house  and  other  public  buildings 
till  an  agreement  was  arrived  at.  In  the  other  case  the  French 
government  in  November  190X  ordered  the  occupation  by  French 
naval  forces  of  the  ctistoms  house  at  Mytilene  until  redress  was 
obtained  for  divers  claims  of  French  citizens.  A  Hagtie  Con- 
vention of  1907  now  places  limitations  on  the  employment  of 
foree  for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts,  and  forbids  recourse 
to  armed  force  unless  "  the  debtor  state  refuses  or  neglects  to 
reply  toanoffer  of  arbitration,  or  after  accepting  the  offer  prevents 
any  compromise  from  being  agreed  on,  or  after  arbitration  fails 
to  submit  to  the  award  "  {ari.  i).  (T.  Ba.) 

REPRODUCTION,  in '  biology,  the  generation  of  new  organ- 
isms from  existing  organisms  more  Or  less  similar.  It  is  a  q>ectal 
case  of  growth,  and  consists  of  an  increase  of  living  substance 
in  such  fashion  that  the  new  substance  is  either  set  free  as  a  new 
individual,  or,  whilst  remaining  attached  to  the  parent  organism, 
separated  by  some  sort  of  partition  so  as  to  have  a  subordinate 
individuah'ty.  Y.  Delage  has  distinguished  as  mvUiplicaticn 
those  cases  in  which  the  new  individual  arises  from  a  mass  of 
cells  which  remain  a  part  of  the  maternal  tissues  during  differ- 
entiation, reserving  the  term  reproduaion  for  those  cases  in 
which  the  spore  or  cell  which  is  the  starting-point  of  the  new 
individual  begins  by  separating  from  the  maternal  tissues; 
but  the  distinction  is  inconvenient  in  practice  and  docs  not 
appear  to  carry  with  it  any  fundamental  biological  significance. 
The  general  relation  between  parent  and  filial  organisms  is 
discussed  under  Heheoity  and  Embryology;  many  of  the 
details  of  the  cellular  processes  are  dealt  with  under  Cytology. 
and  the  modes  of  reproduction  exhibited  by  different  kinds  of 
animals  and  plants  are  treated  of  in  the  various  articles  describing 
individual  groups.  Finally,  some  of  the  special  problem?  involved 
are  discussed  under  the  beading  Sex.  As  reproduction  is  a 
general  biological  phenomenon,  its  manifestations  should  be 
dealt  with  simultaneously  in  the  case  of  animals  and  plants, 
but  many  of  the  special  details  differ  so  much  that  it  Is  practically 
convenient  to  make  two  headings. 

Reproduction  or  Amdials 

A.  Asexual.-'Mtiny  animals  possess  a  more  or  1e»  limited 
capacity  to  repair  portions  of  the  body  that  have  been  accident- 
ally removed  (see  Rcceneration),  and  this  capacity  may  be  so 
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ttundve  that,  if  the  whi^  body  be  cut  in  pieces,  each  portion 
may  grow  into  a  new  oxganism.  Sudi  a  mode  of  artificial 
propagation,  familiar  in  horticultural  operations,  has  been  made 
loe  of  in  such  animals  as  sponges,  and  has  been  performed 
ezperlmentally  in  hydroids  and  some  worms.  In  many  Protozoa 
asexual  reproduction  by  simple  division  is  a  normal  event.  In 
Coelentcia  it  is  common,  the  fAaxu:  of  division  usually  passing 
throa^  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  as  in  Actiolans  and  many 
Hydr^ds.  or  being  horizontal,  as  in  the  repeated  divisions  by 
which  medusae  are  produced  from  an  asexual  polyp;  the  new 
iikdividixal  may  separate  completely,  or  serve  to  build  up  a 
colonial  or  compound  oiganism.  In  some  Turbellarians 
iMkrost^mum)  and  Chaetopods  {Syllis,  Myrianidat  Nereis, 
Euntce  ptridis  (the  palolo-worm  of  Samoa),  asexual  reproduction 
occun  in  a  form  that  b  partly  fission  and  partly  budding; 
portions  are  constricted  transversely  or  laterailly,  very  much 
smaller  than  the  whole  animal,  and  these  grow  out  into  new 
■mmafa  which  may  separate  or  remain  attached  in  chains.  In 
Salps,  chains  are  formed  sometimes  by  transverse  constriction, 
sometimes  by  budding.  True  budding  is  much  more  common 
than  fission;  it  occurs  in  Protozoa,  Coelentera,  Sponges, 
PoI>'zoa,  Tunicates  and  some  Flatworms  and  Chaetopods,  the 
bad  being  a  multicellular  portion  of  the  tissues  which  is  partly 
or  ccMnj^etdy  separated  from  the  parent  before  it  proliferates 
mto  the  new  form.  In  various  larval  stages  of  many  animals, 
ssexual  rq)roduction  by  fission  or  budding  may  be  produced 
experimentally  or  may  occur  naturally.  It  has  been  stiggested 
that  cases  of  identical  twins  in  vertebrates  and  many  monstrous 
forms,  including  even  dermoid  cysts,  are  due  to  embryonic 
asexual  fission  or  budding.  The  artificial  subdivision  of  young 
embryos  has  been  performed  successfully  by  several  investi- 
gators (see  Hebxdity).  In  Lumbricus  trapesoides  the  gastrula 
stage  of  the  embryo  divides  and  each  half  produces  a  complete 
iadividaal;  and  multiplication  by  budding  is  common  at  various 
stages  of  the  Ofe-history  of  many  parasitic  worms.  Spore 
fdvmatioia,  or  cdlular  budding,  i^pears  to  be  limited  to  the 
Prptoeoa  amongst  animals. 

B.  Saaul. — ^Apart  from  the  tptdal  and  probably  secondary 
cases  presently  to  be  con«dered  under  the  subheading  partheno^ 
temesis,  sexual  reproduction  or  amphimixis  may  be  defined  as 
the  production  of  a  new  organism  from  a  zygote,  and  a  zygote 
■ay  be  defined  as  the  cell  resulting  from  the  conjugation  of  two 
gametes  or  sexual  cells  derived  from  the  specialized  reproductive 
tissue  c£  the  parent  ox  parents.  In  asexual  reproduction  by 
spore  fonnation,  the  spore  proliferates  without  the  aid  of  another 
^xxre;  in  true  sexual  reproduction  the  gametes  may  be  regarded 
as  special  kinds  of  spores  which  appear  in  two  forms,  the  egg- 
ccH,  ovum  or  female  gamete  not  proceeding  to  proliferate  into 
a  new  organism  untfl  it  has  been  stimulated  by  partial  or 
complete  fusion  *with  the  other  form,  the  ^)ermatozoon  or  male 
^m^m-  The  act  of  fusion  or  oonjxigation  in  question  is  usually 
spoken  ol  as  fertilization,  and  the  zygote,  or  starting-point  of 
the  new  organism,  is  the  fertilized  egg-cdl.  Among  protozoa 
and  the  lower  plants  there  occur  a  series  of  forms  of  conjugation 
leading  towards  the  q>ecialized  form  characteristic  of  the  sexual 
repcodoction  of  higher  animals.  The  conjugation  may  be 
isogamouSt  that  is  to  say  the  conjugating  cells  may  be  actually 
or  at  least  ^>pazently  indistinguishable.  The  fusion  between 
the  cdb  may  be  complete,  or  may  concern  only  the  nuclei.  The 
ooajugatson  may  be  followed  by  reproduction,  or  may  apparently 
have  no  rdation  to  reproduction.  In  true  sexual  reproduction 
the  conjugation  »  hekrogamaus,  i.e.  the  gametes  are  unlike; 
the  fttsioo  is  chiefly  nuclear,  and  the  process  is  the  prelude  of  the 
devdopment'  of  the  qrgote  into  the  new  organism. 

In  aU  the  Metazoa  the  gametes  arise  from  special  reproductive 
tlssoes  winch  are  supp<Med  to  contain  (see  Heredity)  the 
repxoducth'e  material  or  germ-plasm.  In  the  lower  (or  simpler 
and  possibly  degenerate  Metazoa)  the  reproductive  or  germinal 
tissue  consists  oif  a  few  cells,  sometimes  in  a  group,  sometimes 
scattered  and  sometimes  migratory;  in  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Metasoa  the  germinal  tissue  becomes  aggregated  in  distinct 
organs^  of  wfaidi  those  that  give  rise  to  ova  or  female  gametes 


are  known  as  the  ovaries,  and  those  that  give  rise  to  the  sper- 
matozoa or  male  gametes  are  known  as  the  testes.  The  ovary 
and  the  testis  are  the  primary  reproductive  organs;  the  details  of 
their  anatomy  and  position  in  the  various  groups  need  not  be 
discussed  here  (see  Repkoductive  System). 

The  male  gamete  or  spermatozoon  was  first  seen  in  1677  by 
Ludwig  van  Hammen,  a  pupil  of  A.  Leeuwenhoek,  with  the 
microscope  that  had  been  constructed  by  his  master.  Leeu- 
wenhoek, under  the  influence  of  the  current  preformationist 
ideas,  interpreted  these  actively  moving  bodies  in  the  seminal 
fluids  as  preformed  germs  and  described  them  as  anlmalculae 
spermetia  or  spermatozoa.  Throughout  the  i8th  century  the 
general  tendency  was  to  regard  them  as  parasites  of  no  con- 
sequence in  fertilizatioiL  In  2837  R.  Wagner  established  that 
they  were  present  in  all  sexually  mature  males  and  absent  in 
infertile  male  hybrids,  and  in  1841  A.  KSlliker  showed  that  they 
were  ceUs  proliferated  in  the  testes.  The  spermatozoon  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  known  cells,  frequently  being  no  more  than  one 
hundred  thousandth  of  the  size  of  the  ovum,  although  the 
extraordinary  case  of  a  small  Cypris  has  been  recorded  in  which 
the  spermatozoa  are  longer  than  the  animal.  It  is  produced  in 
enormous  quantities  and  relatively  to  other  minute  cells  is 
extremely  tenacious  of  life.  It  may  retain  its  vitality  in  the  male 
organism  for  a  long  time  after  it  has  become  a  separate  cdl, 
and  may  exist  for  lengthy  periods  in  the  female  oiganism.  The 
queen-bee  is  impregnated  only  once,  and  the  spermatozoa  may 
remain  functional  within  her  body  for  three  years.  Lord 
Avebury  (Sir  J.  Lubbock)  has  described  the  case  of  a  female  ant 
which  laid  fertile  eggs  thirteen  years  after  she  had  been  im- 
pregnated. It  is  undoubted  that  in  snakes,  birds  and  many 
mammals,  fertilization  may  not  take  place  for  many  days  after 
impregnation.  The  spermatozoa,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
actively  motile,  being  elongated  in  shape,  with  a  vibratile  tail 
sometimes  provided  with  a  swimming  membrane.  In  a  few 
cases,  chiefly  of  crustaceans,  the  spermatozoa  are  spherical  with 
radiating  processes,  but  are  capable  of  amoeboid  movements. 
The  cell  nucleus  is  generally  situated  near  the  rounded  or  pointed 
extremity,  with  a  centrosome  immediately  behind  it,  whilst  the 
scanty  protoplasm  forms  the  body  and  vibratile  tail;  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  general  significance  in  the  various  configura- 
tions that  occur  amongst  different  animals.  The  process  of 
spermatogenesis,  or  production  of  spermatozoa  from  the  per- 
manent cells  of  the  testis,  varies  extremely  amongst  different 
animals  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  elaborate  investiga^ 
tions  and  much  confusing  nomenclature.  Two  factors  are 
involved:  first,  the  arrangements  to  produce  a  very  large  crop 
of  cells  so  to  provide  for  the  enormous  numbers  of  spermatozoa 
produced  by  most  animals;  and  second,  the  final  changes  of  shape 
and  of  nucleus  by  which  the  ripe  spermatozoa  arise  from  the 
indifferent  testis-ccUs,  and  these  processes  may  to  a  certain 
extent  overlap.  The  point  of  general  significance  relates  to  the 
nuclear  changes.  The  nuclear  matter  that  occurs  in  the  tissue 
cells  of  am'mals,  when  these  cells  divide,  breaks  up  into  a  number 
of  chromosomes  constant  for  each  kind  of  animal,  and  the  final 
stage  of  cell  division  is  such  that  each  chromosome  q)lits  and 
contributes  a  half  to  each  dauj^ter  cell,  so  that  the  latter  come 
to  contain  the  number  of  chromosomes  peculiar  to  the  animal  in 
which  they  occur.  In  the  case  of  q)ennatozoa,  however,  a 
"  reducing  "  division  occurs,  in  which  the  chromosomes  instead 
of  dividing  distribute  themselves  equally  between  the  two 
daughter  cells,  with  the  result  that  each  of  the  latter  contains 
only  half  the  number  peculiar  to  the  species.  In  its  simplest 
form,  what  occurs  in  the  last  stage  of  spermatogenesis  is  that  one 
cell  breaks  up  into  four  qsermatozoa  by  two  successive  divisions, 
the  first  of  which  is  normal  and  the  second  reducing.  The 
nuclear  matter  of  q>ennatozoa,  therefore,  contains  half  the 
number  of  chromosomes  normal  to  the  tissue  cells  of  the  spedes, 
and  we  shall  see  later  that  a  similar  reduction  takes  place  in  the 
formation  of  the  egg.  Further  complications,  however,  exist, 
at  least  in  certain  forms.  In  iSgr  H.  Henking  showed  that  in  a 
Hemipteran  insect  of  the  genus  Pyrrockoris,  two  kinds  of 
spermatozoa  are  produced  in  equal  numbers,  and  F.  C  Fftnlmicr 
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confirmed  the  observation  in  the  case  of  some  other  insects 
a  few  years  later,  whilst  other  observers  have  extended  the 
observation  to  over  a  hundred  species.  In  all  these  cases  half 
the  spermatozoa  differ  from  the  other  half  by  the  presence  of 
what  £.  B.  Wilson  calls  the  "  X-element,"  and  which,  in  the 
simplest  cases,  occurs  as  an  unpaired  chromosome  of  the  mother 
cell  which  passes  into  one  and  not  the  other  of  the  two  spermato- 
zoa formed  from  that  mother  celL  The  matter  is  still  obscure, 
and  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  facts  are  peculiar  to  insects  or 
have  a  parallel  in  spermatogenesis  universally.  According  to 
£.  B.  Wilson,  the  facts  demonstrate  that  eggs  fertilized  by 
spermatozoa  with  the  X-element  invariably  produce  femaks 
(see  Sex).  The  female  gamete  or  ovum  is  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  expanded  by  the  presence  of  food-yolk  and  protective 
swathings  to  form  the  visible  mass  known  as  an  egg,  and  the 
production  of  embryos  from  eggs  has  been  studied  from  the  time 
of  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  Galen  had  described  the  human  ovaries 
as  testes  muliebres,  and  W.Harvey  in  X65X  showed  that  the  chick 
arose  from  the  dcatricula  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg, compared  these 
early  stages  with  corre^wnding  stages  in  the  uterus  of  m^mm^^^ 
and  laid  down  the  general  proposition — ovum  esse  pritnordium 
commune  omnibus  animalibus — ^that  the  ovrmi  is  a  starting- 
point  common  to  all  animals.  In  1664  N.  Steno  Identified  the 
sexual  organ  of  the  mammalian  female  with  that  of  sharks,  and 
first  named  it  the  ovaiy.  In  2672  R.  De  Graaf  described  the 
structure  of  the  ovary  in  birds  and  mammals,  observed  the  ovrmi 
in  the  oviduct  of  the  rabbit,  and  repeated  Haxvey's  statement  as 
to  the  universal  occurrence  of  ova,  although  he  mistook  for  ova 
the  follicles  that  now  bear  his  name.  In  1825  J.  £.  Purkyne 
described  the  germinal  vesicle  in  the  chick,  thus  distinguishing 
between  the  structure  of  the  egg  as  a  whole  and  the  essential 
germinal  area,  and  in  1837  K.  £.  von  Baer  definitely  traced  the 
ovum  back  from  the  uterus  to  the  oviduct  and  thence  to  its  origin 
within  the  Graafian  follicle  in  the  ovary,  and  thus  paved  the  way 
for  identification  of  the  ovum  as  a  distinct  cell  arising  from  the 
germinal  tissue  of  the  ovary.  The  ovum  or  female  gamete,  unlike 
the  spermatozoon,  is  a  large  cell,  in  most  cases  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  even  in  the  ovaiy.  Also,  in  definite  contrast  with  the 
spermatozoon,  it  is  a  passive  non-motile  cell,  although  in  certain 
cases  it  is  capable  of  protruding  pseudopodia.  It  is  usually 
spherical,  contains  a  la^  nucleus,  a  centrosome  and  abundant 
protoplasm,  and  is  generally  enclosed  in  a  stout  membrane  which 
may  or  may  not  have  a  special  aperture  known  as  the  micro- 
pyle.  The  protoplasm  of  all  eggs  contains  nutritive  material 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  future  embryo,  and  this  material 
may  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  make  the  whole  cell,  although 
remaining  microscopic,  conspicuously  large,  or  to  expand  it  to  the 
relatively  enormous  mass  of  the  yellow  yolk  of  a  fowl's  egg. 
Finally,  the  cellular  nature  of  the  ovum  is  frequently  further 
disguised  by  its  being  enclosed  in  a  series  of  membranes  such  as 
the  albumen  and  shell  of  the  fowl's  egg.  Such  complexities  are 
ancillary  to  the  growth  or  protection  of  the  future  embryo,  and 
from,  the  general  biological  point  of  view  the  ovum  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  specialized  cell  derived  from  the  germinal  tissue 
of  the  ovary,  just  as  the  spermatozoon  is  a  specialized  cell  derived 
from  the  corresponding  stock  of  germinal  material  in  the  testis. 
The  number  of  ova  produced  varies  from  a  very  few,  as  in  mammals 
and  birds,  to  a  very  large  number,  as  in  the  herring  and  many 
invertebrates,  but  in  all  cases  the  number  is  relatively  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  spermatozoa  produced  by  the  male 
of  the  same  species.  The  details  of  ovogenesis  are  more  sharply 
divided  than  in  the  case  of  spermatogenesis  into  processes 
connected  with  the  production  of  a  crop  of  large  cells  bloated 
with  food-yolk,  and  the  peculiar  nuclear  changes.  The  latter 
changes  are  generally  spoken  of  as  the  maturation  of  the  ovum, 
and  in  most  cases  do  not  begin  until  the  full  size  has  been 
attained.  As  in  the  nuclear  changes  of  spermatogenesis,  the 
details  differ  in  different  animals,  but  the  salient  feature  is  that 
the  mature  ovum  contains,  like  the  ripe  spermatozoon,  half  the 
number  of  chromosomes  normal  to  the  ti^ue  cells  of  the  animal 
to  which  it  belongs.  The' simplest  form  in  which  the  reduction 
takes  {dace  is  that  the  nucleus  of  the  ovum  divides  by  an  ordinary 


division,  .each  chromosome  splitting  and  sharing  itself  between 
the  daughter  nudeL  Of  these  nudd  one  is  extruded  from  the 
egg,  forming  what  is  called  a  polar  body,  and  this  polar  body  may 
again  divide  by  a  reducing  division,  so  as  to  form  two  polar 
bodies,  each  with  half  the  normal  number  of  duom<»omes. 
Finally,  the  daughter  nucleus,  remaining  in  the  ovum,  also 
divides  by  a  redudng  division,  and  one  of  the  segments  remains 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  ripe  ovum,  with  half  the  normal 
number  of  chromosomes,  whilst  the  other  is  extruded  as  a  polar 
body.  Very  many  suggestions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  eztra- 
sion  of  the  pohur  bodies  have  been  made,  but  the  least  fanciful 
of  these  is  to  regard  the  ovum  ready  for  maturation  as  homo- 
logous with  the  cell  about  to  divide  into  four  spermatozoa;  in 
each  case  the  nucleus  divides  twice  and  one  of  the  divisions-is  a 
redudng  division,  so  that  four  daughter  nudd  are  formed  each 
with  half  the  normal  number  of  chromosomes.  Many  spcr- 
matozoa  are  required,  and  each  of  the  four  becomes  the  nudcus 
of  a  complete  active  cell;  relatively  few  ova  are  required,  but 
each  has  a  brge  protoplasmic  body,  and  only  one  of  the  four 
becomes  a  functional  mature  egg,  the  other  three  being  simply 
extruded  and  so  to  say  wast»L  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  there  is  no  inherent  probability  in  favour  of  the 
apparently  simplest  explanation  of  a  very  complex  biological 
process.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  many  cases  the  first  polar 
body  does  not  divide,  and  it  is  not  clearly  established  that  when 
the  first  polar  body  remains  single,  it  is  always  the  result  of  a 
normal  nuclear  division. 

When  the  mature  ova  and  spermatozoa  come  together  in  one 
of  the  various  ways  to  be  discussed  later,  fertilization,  the  con- 
jugation of  the  gametes  to  form  the  zygote,  occurs.  Alcmaeon 
(580  B.C.)  is  believed  first  to  have  laid  down  that  fertilization 
in  animals  and  plants  consisted  in  the  material  imion  of  the 
sexual  products  from  both  sexes,  but  it  was  not  until  2761  that 
it  was  established  experimentally  by  J.  T.  ROhreuter's  work  on 
the  hybridization  of  plants.  In  1780  L.  SpaUanzani  artificially 
fertilized  the  eggs  of  the  frog  and  tortoise,  and  successfully 
introduced  seminal  fluid  into  the  uterus  of  the  bitch,  but  came 
to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  it  was  the  fluid  medium  and 
not  the  spermatozoa  that  caused  fertilization.  This  error  was 
corrected  in  1824  by  J.  L.  Prevost  and  J.  B.  Dumas,  who  showed 
that  filtration  destroyed  the  fertilizing  power  of  the  fluid.  In 
1843  M.  Barry  observed  spermatozoa  within  the  egg  of  the  rabbit, 
whilst  in  1849  R.  Leuckart  observed  the  fertilization  of  the 
frog's  egg,  and  in  1851  H.  Nelson  noticed  the  entrance  of  sper- 
matozoa to  the  egg  of  AscariSf  whilst  in  1854  a  series  of  obser\'a- 
tions  published  independently  by  T.  L.  W.  Bischoff  and  Allen 
Thomson  finally  and  definitely  established  the  fact  that  ova  were 
fertilized  by  the  actual  entrance  of  spermatozoa.  Further 
advances  in  microscopical  methods  enabled  a  series  of  observers, 
of  whom  the  most  notable  were  £.  van  Beneden,  H.  Fol  and 
O.  Hertwig,  to  follow  and  record  the  details  of  the  process.  They 
made  it  dear  that  the  chief  event  in  fertilization  was  entrance 
into  the  ovxmi  of  the  nudeus  or  head  of  the  spermatozoon 
where  it  formed  the  "male  pronudeus,"  which  gradually 
approached  and  fused  with  the  female  pronudeus  or  residual 
nudeus  of  the  ovum.  Still  later  observers,  of  whom  £.  B. 
>yilson  is  the  most  conspicuous,  have  studied  the  details  of 
the  process  in  many  different  aninuds  and  have  shown  that 
the  nudeus  of  the  spermatozoon  invariably  enters  the  ovum, 
that  the  centrosome  genially  does  so,  and  that  the  cytoplasm 
usually  plays  no  part.  The  nucleus  of  the  zygote  or  fertilized 
ovum,  then,  possesses  the  number  of  chromosomes  normal  in 
the  tissue  cells  of  the  animal  to  which  it  bdongs,  but  of  these 
half  belong  to  the  female  gamete  and  are  derived  from  the 
germ  plasm  of  the  parental  ovary,  and  half  to  the  male  gamete 
or  spermatozoon,  derived  from  the  germ  plasm  of  the  parental 
testis.  The  stimulus  which  leads  to  and  induces  the  conjugation 
of  the  gametes  appears  to  be  chcmotactic  and  to  consist  of  some 
substance  positively  attractive  to  the  male  gamete,  liberated 
by  the  nftiture  female  gamete,  but  the  attraction  is  mutual, 
and  in  the  final  stages  of  approach  a  protoplasmic  outgrowth  of 
the  ovum  towards  the  spermatozoon  frequently  o^uxa.    The 
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fotllued   zygote  proceeds   to   form   the   embryo    dee   £m- 
b&yolocy). 

Parthmofpusis  is  the  prodaction  of  the  new  organism  from 
the  female  gamete  without  previous  conjugation  with  the  male 
gamete,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  seconda^  to  and  degenerate 
from  true  sexual  reproduction.  Aristotle  recognized  that  it 
occurred  in  the  bee.  In  1745  C.  Bonnet  showed  that  it  must 
occur  in  the  case  of  Aphides  or  plant-lice,  in  which  throughout 
the  summer  there  were  devdopcd  a  series  of  generations  con- 
sisting entirdy  of  females.  R.  A.  F.  de  R^umur  repeated  the 
observatioDS,  but  evaded  the  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  the 
Aphides  were  hermaphrodite,  an  e3q>Ianation  soon  afterwards 
disproved  by  L.  Dtifour.  Li  1849  (Sir)  R.  Chven  brought  to- 
gether the  facts  as  they  were  then  kno^n  and  made  a  remark- 
able suggestion  regarding  them.  "  Not  all  the  progeny  of  the 
primary  impregnated  germ  ccU  are  required  for  the  formation 
of  the  body  in  all  aniznals;  certain  of  the  derivative  germ  cells 
may  remain  unchanged  and  become  included  in  that  body 
which  has  been  composed  of  their  metamorphosed  and  diversely 
combined  or  confluent  brethren;  so  included,  any  derivative 
germ  ceU  or  the  nucleus  of  such  may  begin  and  repeat  the  same 
processes  of  growth  by  imbibition,  and  of  propagation  by 
^xmtaneous  &sion,  as  those  to  whidi  itself  owed  its  origin." 
Taking  hold  of  the  recently  published  views  of  J.  J.  S.  Steenstrup 
on  alternation  of  generations,  he  correlated  the  sexual  and 
asexual  alternation  in  hydroids  and  so  forth  with  the  virgin 
births  of  insects  and  Crust^rea,  and  regarded  the  one  and  the 
other  as  instances,  of  the  subsequent  proliferation  of  included 
germ  cells,  applying  the  word  parthenogenesis  to  the  pheno- 
menon. His  theory  was  a  very  remarkable  anticipation  of  the 
germ-plasm  theory  of  A.  Weismann,  but  further  knowledge 
showed  that  there  was  an  important  distinction  between  the 
reproduction  of  the  asexual  generations  described  by  Steenstrup 
and  the  cases  of  Aphides  and  Crustacea,  the  genninal  cells  in 
the  latter  instances  bemg  true  ova  produced  from  the  ovaries 
of  true  females,  but  capable  of  devdopment  without  fertilization. 
In  1856  C.  T.  £.  von  Siebold  established  this  fact  and  limited 
Owen's  term  fiarthenogenesis  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
ased«  the  devdopment  without  fertilization  of  ova. produced  in 
ovaria.  True  parthenogenesis  occurs  frequently  amongst 
Rotifers,  and  in  certain  cases  (Philodinadae)  males  either  do  not 
ezst  or  are  so  rare  that  they  have  not  been  discovered.  Amongst 
Crustaceans  it  is  common  in  Branchiopods  and  Ostracods;  in 
the  case  of  Daphnids,  large  thick-shdlcd  o\*a  are  produced 
towards  winter,  which  dcvdop  only  after  fertilization  and 
produce  females;  the  latter,  throughout  summer,  produce 
thin-shelled  ova  which  do  not  require  fertilization,  and  from 
«hich  towards  autumn  both  males  and  females  are  produced. 
Amongst  insects  it  occurs  in  many  forms  in  many  cUfiferent 
groups,  sometimes  occasional,  sometimes  as  a  regular  occurrence. 
Apart  from  Aphides  the  classical  instance  is  that  of  the  bee,.* 
where  eggs  that  axe  not  fertilized  dcvdop  parLhenogcnetically 
and  produce  only  drones.  What  is  known  as  pathological 
parthenogenesis  has  been  observed  occasionally  in  higher 
animals,  e.g.  the  frog,  the  fowl  and  certain  mammals,  w^hilst 
m  the  case  of  human  beings,  ovarian  c>'sts  in  which  hair  and  other 
structures  are  produced  have  been  attributed  to  the  incomplete 
development  of  parlhenogcnetic  ova.  Finally,  it  has  been 
shown  in  a  number  of  different  instances,  notably  by  J.  Locb. 
that  artificial  parthenogenesis  may  be  induced  by  various 
mechanical  and  chemical  stimulations.  It  has  been  shown  that 
ova  may  be  induced  to  segment  by  the  presence  of  spermatozoa 
bckmging  even  to  different  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom — as, 
for  instance,  the  o^-a  of  echinoderms  by  the  spermatozoa  of 
molluscs.  In  such  cases  the  resulting  embr>'os  have  purely 
matemal  characters.  A  possible  interpretation  is  that  sperma- 
tozoa ha\'e  two  functions  which  may  be  exercised  independently; 
they  may  act  as  stimulants  to  the  ovum  to  segment,  and  they 
maj'  convey  the  paternal  qualities.  The  former  function  may 
be  replaced  by  the  chemical  substances  emploj'cd  in  producing 
artificial  parthenogenesis.  Juvenile  or  precocious  partheno- 
S^csis.  in  which  there  takes  pkice  reproduction  wiUiout  fer- 


tilization in  immature  larvae,  has  been  observed  chiefly  in 
insects  (Dipterous  midges),  and  to  this  the  term  paedogenesis 
has  been  applied. 

The  theory  of  parthenogenesis  remains  doubtfuL  When 
Weismann  and  others  began  to  study  the  polar  bodies,  they 
made  the  remarkable  disco\'er>*  that  in  some  parthenogenetic 
eggs  only  one  polar  body  was  extruded,  but  the  meaning  of  this 
distinction  was  blurred  when  other  cases  were  described  in  which 
two  poUr  bodies  were  formed.  Later  on,  Weismann  drew 
attention  to  the  difference  between  normal  and  reducing 
divisions,  and  it  now  i4>pears  to  be  dear  that,  with  (me  set  of 
exceptions,  ova  which  devdop  without  fertilization  are  those  in 
which  no  reducing  division  takes  place  and  which,  accordingly, 
contain  the  number  of  chromosomes  normal  to  the  tissue  ceUs 
of  the  spedes.  Such  eggs,  in  fact,  resemble  the  zygote  except 
that  all  their  chromosomes  are  of  maternal  origin  and  the 
centrosome  which  becomes  active  in  the  first  segmentation  is 
that  of  the  ovum  and  not,  as  in  normal  fertilized  eggs,  that  which 
came  in  with  the  q)ermatozoon.  The  case  of  the  bee  and  other 
insects  in  which  parthenogenetic  development  results  m  the  pro- 
duction of  males,  is  doubtful;  it  appears  to  be  the  case  that  a 
reduction  division  has  taken  pUice  m  the  maturation  of  the  egg. 
A.  Petrunk6vitch  has  made  the  ingenious  suggestion,  that  after 
the  reducing  division  the  normal  number  of  chromosomes  is 
restored  by  the  splitting  of  each  into  two.  Cases  of  patho- 
logical and  artificial  parthenogenesis  would  fall  into  line,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  stimulus  acted  by  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  a  reducing  division  m  an  ovum  otherwise  mature.  It  is  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that  such  explanations  of  parthenogenesis 
are  not  much  more  than  a  formal  harmonizing  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  chromosomes  in  the  respective  cases  of  fertilized  and 
parthenogenetic  devebpment;  they  do  not  provide  a  theory  as 
to  why  the  process  occurs. 

Accessory  Reproductive  Organs  and  Processes. — ^It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  primary  organs  of  reproduction  in 
animals  are  the  germinal  tissues  producing  respectfvdy  sper-. 
matozoa  and  ova,  and  that  in  most  cases  these  are  aggregated 
to  form  testes  and  ovaries.  In  certain  animah  there  are  no 
accessory  organs,  and  when  the  reproductive  products  are  ripe, 
they  are  discharged  directly  to  the  exterior  if  the  gonads  are 
external,  as  in  some  Codentera,  or  if  they  are  internal,  break 
through  into  some  cavity  of  the  body  and  escape  by  rupture  of  the 
body-wall  or  through  some  natural  aperture.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  however,  special  ducts  are  devebped,  which  in  Uie  male 
serve  primarily  for  the  escape  of  the  spermatozoa,  but  secondarily 
may  be  associated  with  intromittent  organs.  Similarly,  in  the 
female,  the  primary  function  of  the  gonad  ducts  is  to  provide 
a  passage  for  the  ova,  but  in  many  cases  they  serve  also  for  the 
reception  of  spermatozoa,  for  the  development  of  embryos  and 
for  the  subsequent  exit  of  the  young.  Associated  with  the  ovary 
and  the  o\'iducts  are  many  kinds  of  yolk-glands  and  shell-glands, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  form  nutritive  material  for  the  future 
embryo,  to  discharge  this  into  or  around  the  o\'um,  and  to  provide 
protective  wrappings.  Although,  in  the  last  resort,  fertilization  de- 
pends on  impulses  attracting  the  spermatozoa  to  the  ova,  probably 
chemical  in  their  nature,  the  noressary  proximity  is  secured  in 
a  number  of  ways.  In  many  simple  cases  the  ripe  products  are 
discharged  directly  into  the  surrounding  water,  and  impregnation 
is  a  matter  of  acddent  highly  probable  because  such  animals 
dischaige  enormous  quantities  of  ova  and  spemutozoa,  are 
frequently  sessile  and  live  in  colonies,  and  are  matiur  about  the 
same  time.  In  other  cases,  as,  for  instance,  Tunicates  and  many 
Molluscs,  the  spermatozoa  are  discharged,  and,  being  drawn  into 
the  body  of  the  female  i^nth  the  inhalent  currents,  there  fertilize 
the  ova.  In  yet  a  number  of  other  cases,  there  is  sexual  -ongress 
without  intromittence.  The  males  of  many  fish,  such  as  salmon, 
attend  the  females  about  to  discharge  their  ova,  and  afterwards 
pour  the  male  fluid  over  the  liberated  eggs;  whilst  amongst 
other  fish  the  males  seek  out  a  suitable  locality  and  prepare  some 
kind  of  nest  to  which  the  female  is  enticed  and  which  recdves 
first  the  ova  and  then  the  milt.  In  many  other  animals,  again, 
as  for  instance  the  frog,  the  male  grasps  the  ripe  female,  embracing 
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her  finnly  for  a  pn>I<»ged  period,  during  which  ova  and  iper- 
jnatozoa  are  diaduurged  simultaneously.  Where  internal  fer- 
tilization occun,  there  are  usually  spedal  accessory  organs.  In 
the  female,  the  terminal  portion  of  thegonad-duct,orof  thedoaca, 
is  modified  to  receive  the  intromittent  organ  of  the  male,  or  to 
retain  and  preserve  the  seminal  fluid.  In  the  male,  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  gonad-duct  may  be  modified  into  an  intromittent 
organ  or  penis,  grooved  or  pierced  to  serve  as  a  channel  by  which 
the  semen  is  passed  into  the  fetnale.  Li  arthropods,  ordinary 
limbs  may  be  modified  for  this  purpose,  or  spedal  appendages 
devdoped;  in  spiders,  the  terminal  joints  of  the  pedipalps,  or 
second  pair  of  appendages,  are  enlarged,  and  are  dipped  into  the 
semen,  which  is  sometimes  shed  into  a  special  web,  and  are  used 
as  intromittent  organs;  in  cuttlefish,  one  of  the  "arms"  is 
charged  with  spermatozoa,  is  inserted  into  the  mantle  cavity 
of  the  female  and  there  broken  oflf.  In  many  cases  there  is  a 
temporary  apposition  of  the  apertures  of  the  male  and  female, 
with  an  injection  from  the  male  without  a  special  intromittent 
organ.  The  females  are  usually  passive  diuing  coitus,  and  there 
are  innumerable  varieties  of  clasping  organs  devdoped  by  the 
male  to  retain  hold  of  the  female.  Finally,  the  various  secondary 
sexual  characters  which  are  devdoped  in  males  and  females  and 
induce  association  between  them  by  appeals  to  the  senses,  must 
be  regarded  as  accessory  reproductive  organs  and  processes 
(see  Sex). 

.Another  set  of  accessory  organs  and  processesare  concerned 
with  what  may  be  termed  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  phrase 
"brood-care."  Li  many  cases  the  rehition  between  parent 
and  offspring  ceases  with  the  extrusion  of  the  fertOized  ovum, 
whilst  others  display  every  possible  grade  of  parental  care.  Many 
of  the  lower  invertebrates  choose  special  localities  in  which 
to  deposit  the  ova  or  embryos,  and  g^dsj  the  visdd  secretion 
of  which  serves  to  bind  the  ova  together  or  to  attach  them  to 
some  external  object,  are  frequently  present.  In  many  insects, 
elaborate  preparations  are  made;  special  food-plants  are 
sdected,  cocoons  are  woven,  or,  by  means  of  the  special  oigan 
known  as  the  ovipositor,  the  ^gs  arc  inserted  in  the  tissues 
of  a  living  or  dead  host,  or  in  other  cases  a  supply  of  food  is  pre- 
pared and  stored  with  the  young  larvae.  The  eggs  or  larvae 
may  be  attached  to  the  parent  and  carried  about  with  it,  as 
in  the  gills  of  bivalves,  the  brood-pouches  of  the  smaller  Crus- 
tacea, the  back  of  the  Surinam  toad,  the  vocal  sacs  of  the  frog 
Rkinoderma^  the  expanded  ends  of  the  oviducts  or  the  mar- 
supial pouch.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  young  are  nour- 
ished directly  from  the  blood  of  the  mother  by  some  kind  of 
placental  connexion,  as  in  some  of  the  sharks,  in  AnabUbs, 
a  bony  fish,  in  some  lizards  and  in  mammals.  In  other  cases, 
the  young  after  birth  or  hatching  are  fed  by  the  parents,  by 
the  special  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  in  the  case  of 
mammals,  by  regurgitated  food  in  many  birds  and  mammaln, 
by  salivary  secretions  or  by  food  obtained  and  brought  to  the 
young  by  the  parents. 

Reproductive  Ptnod.—'bi  a  general  way,  reproduction  begins 
when  the  limit  of  growth  has  been  nearly  attained,  and  the 
instances  of  paedogenesis,  whether  that  be  parthenogenetic 
as  in  midges,  or  sexual  as  in  the  axolotl,  must  be  regarded  as 
an  exceptional  and  special  adaptation.  In  lower  animals, 
where  the  period  of  growth  is  short  or  indefinite,  reproduction 
begins  earlier  and  is  more  variable.  But,  in  all  cases,  surrounding 
conditions  play  a  great  part  in  hastening  or  retarding  the  onset 
of  reproduction.  Increased  temperature  generally  accder- 
ates  reproductive  maturity,  excess  of  food  retards  it,  and 
sudden  privation  favours  it.  In  a  majority  of  cases  it  endures 
to  the  end  of  life,  but  in  some  of  the  higher  forms,  such  as  birds 
and  mammals,  there  is  a  marked  decrease  or  a  cessation  of 
reproductive  activity,  especially  in  the  case  of  females,  as 
life  advances.  In  most  am'mals,  moreover,  periods  of  re- 
productive activity  alternate  with  periods  of  quiescence  in 
a  rhythmical  series.  In  its  simplest  form,  the  rhythm  is 
seasonal;  but  although  at  first  assodated  with  actual  seasonal 
changes,  it  persists  in  the  absence  or  alteradon  of  these.  Many 
ynimaU  brought  to  Europe  from  the  southern  bemi^here  come 


into  reproductive  activity  at  the  time  of  year  corresponding 
to  the  ^ring  or  summer  of  their  native  home.  '*Heat," 
menstruation  and  ovulation  in  the  higher  msmmah,  induding 
man,  are  rhythmical,  and  probably  physiologically  linked,  but 
the  ancestral  meaning  of  the  periodidty  is  unknown. 

Reproduction  and  Increase  of  the  Rau. — ^Two  distinct  foctors 
are  involved  in  this  question — the  potential  fecundity  of 
organisms,  and  the  chances  of  the  young  reaching  maturity. 
The  first  varies  with  the  actual  output  of  zygotes,  and  is 
determined  partly  by  the  reproductive  drain  on  the  individual, 
and  especially  the  female  in  cases  where  the  ova  are  provided 
with  much  food-yolk,  partly  on  the  duration  of  reproductive 
maturity,  and  partly  on  the  various  adaptive  and  environ- 
mental conditions  which  regulate  the  chances  of  the  gametes 
meeting  for  fertilization.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  as  the  gametes 
are  simply  cells  proliferating  from  the  germinal  tissue, the  poten- 
tial number  that  can  be  produced  is  almost  indefinite;  and  as 
it  is  found  that  in  very  dosely  allied  forms  the  actual  number 
produced  varies  within  very  wide  limits,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  potential  fecundity  is  indefinite.  The  possibility  of  zygotes 
reaching  maturity  varies  first  with  the  individuation  of  the 
organism  concerned — that  is  to  say,  the  degree  of  complexity 
of  its  structure — and  the  duration  of  the  period  of  its  growth; 
and  secondly,  with  the  inddence  of  mortality  on  the  eggs  and 
inunature  yoimg.  It  is  plain  that  a  parasite  capable  of  living 
only  on  a  particular  host  may  give  rise  to  myriads  of  progeny, 
and  yet,  from  the  difficulty  of  these  reaching  the  only  environ- 
ment in  which  they  can  become  mature,  might  not  increase 
more  rapidly  than  an  d^hant  which  carries  a  single  foetus 
for  about  two  years,  and  guards  it  for  many  years  after  birth. 
The  probable  adaptaUon  of  the  variable  reproductive  pixxesses 
to  the  average  conditions  of  the  race  is  discussed  under  the 
heading  LoNCEViTy.  It  may  be  added  hero  that  the  adapta- 
tion, in  all  jsuccessful  cases,  appears  to  be  in  excess  of  what 
would  be  required  merdy  to  replace  the  losses  caused  by  death, 
and  that  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  Malthixsian  and  Darwinian 
factors.  The  rate  of  reproduction  tends  to  outrun  the  food- 
supply. 

LxTSRATUUL — ^Almost  any  zoological  publication  may  contain 
matter  idating  to  reproduction,  but  text-books  on  Embryology 
must  be  spedaUy  consulted.  The  annual  volumes  of  the  Zoclcgiad 
Record,  under  the  heading  "  General  Subject "  until  1906,  and 
thereafter  under  "  Comprehensive  Zoology,"  give  a  daasified 
subject-index  of  the  literature  of  the  year  m  which  references  to 
the  separate  parts  of  the  subject  are  eiven.  Amongst  the  older 
memoirs  referred  to  in  this  article  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant: A.  Leeuwenhoek,  Epistolae  ad  socieUUem  reriam  An^iam 
(1719);  R.  A.  F.  de  R^umur,  Mimoires  pour  sermr  A  fkisUrire  de$ 
insectes  (Paris,  1734-1742} ;  C.  Bonnet,  (Euvres  d^kiHoire  natmrdU  el 
de  pkilosopkie  (Ncuch&tel.  1779-1783);  L.  Spallanzani,  Diuertatious 
rdatioe  to  the  Natural  History  of  Animals  and  Vegetables  (Eng. 
trans.,  and  -ed.,  London,  1789);  T.  L.  Piivost  et  T.  B.  Dumas, 
"  Observations  relatives  4  rapraireil  g^n^rateur  des  anunaux  mUes," 
Ann.  Sci.  Nat,  L  (1824);  K.  E.  von  Bacr,  Epistola  ad  Academiam 
Scient.  PetropolUanam;  Heusinger.  Zeitsdtrtft,  ii.  (i8a8);  L6on 
Dufour,  Reckerches  anatomiques  el  physiolonque  sur  Us  Htmipihra 
(Paris  1833) ;  R.  Wagner,  "  Recherchcs  sur  la  sdn^tion,'*  Ann.  ScL 
NaL  viii.  (1837);  A.  Kdlliker,  Vber  das  Wesen  der  sofjtnannten 
Saanunlhiere,¥Tontpt Notizen nx.  (1841) ; M. Barry, "  Spermatozoa 
observed  within  the  Mammiferous  Ovunu"  PhU.  Trans.  (1743): 

kj.  S.  Steenstnip,  On  the  Alternation  of  Generations  (Eng.  trans., 
ly  Sodety,  London,  1845);  R.  Leuckart,  Beitrdte  tur  Lekre  der 
Befruchtung  (GOttingen  Nachrichten.  1849):  (SirT  R.  Oven,  On 
Parthenogenesis  (London,  1849):  H.  Nelson,  "  The  Keproduction  of 
Ascaris  mystax."  PhU.  Trans.  (185a} ;  C.  T.  E.  von  btebold.  On  a 
True  Parthenotenesis  in  Moths  ana  Bees  (Eng.  trans..  London, 
1857);  E.  van  Beneden,  "  Recherches  sur  la  maturation  de  I'ccuf  et 
la  fteondation,"  Arch,  de  biol.  (1883) ;  O.  Hertwig, "  Das  Problem  der 
Befruchtung,"  Jen.  Zeitsch,  xviii.  (1885).  (P.  C  M.) 

Repkoductxon  Of  Plants 

The  various  modes  in  which  plants  reproduce  their  q>edes 
may  be  conveniently  classified  into  two  groups,  xtamdy, 
vegetative  propagation  and  true  reproduction,  the  distinction 
between  them  being  roughly  this,  that  whereas  in  the  former 
the  production  of  the  new  individual  may  be  effected  by  the 
most  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  latter  it  is  always  effected 
by  means  of  a  qtedalised  reproductive  celL 
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cue  of  v^etative  multiplication  is  afforded 
by  unicellular  plants.  When  the  cell  which  constitutes  the 
body  of  the  plant  has  attained  its  limit  of  size  it  gives  rise  to 
two  either  by  division  or  gemmation;  the  two  cells  then  grow, 
aod  at  the  same  time  become  separated  from  each  other,  so 
that  eventually  two  new  distinct  individuals  are  produced, 
each  of  which  predsely  resembles  the  original  organism.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  germination  of  the 
yeast  plant.  This  mode  of  multiplication  is  simply  the  result 
of  the  ordinary  processes  of  growth.  All  phuit-celis  grow  and 
divide  at  some  time  or  other  of  their  life;  but  whereas  in  * 
multicellular  plant  the  products  of  division  remain  coherent,  and 
add  to  the  number  of  the  cells  of  which  the  plant  consists,  in 
a  unicellular  plant  they  separate  and  constitute  new  individuals. 
In  more  highly  cnganixed  plants  v^etative  propagation  may 
be  effected  by  the  separation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  from  euh  other,  each  such  part  developing  the  missing 
members  and  thus  constituting  a  new  individual.  This  takes 
place  spontaneously  in  rhizomalous  plants,  in  which  the  main 
stem  ^adually  dies  away  from  behind  forwards;  the  lateral 
bcanches  thus  become  Isolated  and  constitute  new  individuals. 

The  remarkable  regenerative  capacity  of  plant-members 
is  largely  made  use  of  for  the  artificial  propagation  of  plants. 
A  branch  removed  from  a  parent-plant  will,  under  appn^riate 
conditions,  develop  roots,  and  so  constitute  a  new  plant;  this 
is  the  theory  of  propagation  by  "  cuttings."  A  portion  of  a 
root  will  similariy  devdop  one  or  more  shoots,  and  thus  give 
fse  to  a  new  planL  An  isolated  leaf  will,  in  many  cases,  produce 
a  dioot  and  a  root,  that  Is,  a  new  plant;  it  is  in  this  way  that 
Dew  b^onias,  for  instance,  are  propagated.  The  production  of 
plants  from  leaves  occurs  also  in  nature,  as,  for  instance,  in 
certain  so-called  "viviparous"  plants,  of  which  BryophyUum 
calyeimmm  (Crassulaceae)  and  many  ferns  {Nepkrodium  {Lastraea) 
FUix-^maSf  AspUnimm  {Alkyrium)  PUix-foemina  and  other 
fpccies  of  Asfienium]  are  examples.  But  it  is  in  the  mones, 
of  an  plants,  that  the  cai»city  for  vegetative  propagation  is 
most  widdy  diffused.  Any  part  of  a  moss,  whether  it  be  the 
stem,  the  leaves,  the  rhieoids,  or  the  sporogonium,  is  capable, 
onder  appropriate  conditions,  of  giving  rise  to  filamentous 
protooema,  on  which  new  moss-plants  are  then  developed  as 
lateral  bucht. 

In  a  large  number  of  plants  provi^on  is  made  for  vegetative 
propagation  by  the  development  of  more  or  less  highly  spedalized 
organs.  In  lichens,  for  instance,  there  are  the  sorediOf  which 
are  minute  buds  of  the  thallus  containing  both  algal  and  fungal 
demmts;  these  are  set  free  on  the  surface  in  large  numbers, 
and  eadi  grows  into  a  thallus.  In  the  Characeae  there  are  the 
bvlkih  or  **  starch-stars  "  of  Ckara  sldligera,  which  are  under- 
ground nodes,  and  the  branches  with  naked  base  and  the  pro- 
cmbrymiic  branches  found  by  Pringsheim  on  old  nodes  of  Chara 
fronts.  In  the  mosses  -small  tuberous  bulbils  frequently  occur 
on  the  ifaixoids,  and  in  many  instances  (Bryum.antuOiHUM, 
Atiacfimnum  andfogynum^  Tdraphis  pdlucidaf  &c.)  stalked 
fusifonn  or  lenticular  multicdlular  bodies  containing  chlorophyll, 
termed  gemmae,  are  produced  on  the  shoots,  dther  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  or  in  special  xeceptadcs  at  the  summit  of  the  stem. 
Gemnoae  of  this  kind  are  produced  in  vast  numbers  in  Marckantia 
and  Laandaria  among  the  liverworts.  Similar  gemmae  are  also 
produced  by  the  prothallia  of  ferns.  In  some  ferns  (e.g.  Nepkro- 
kpis  tmberosa  and  undidcta)  the  buds  borne  on  the  leaves  or  in 
thdr  axils  become  swollen  and  filled  with  nutritive  materials, 
constituting  bulbils  which  fall  off  and  give  rise  to  new  plants. 
This  coovexsion  oi  buds  into  bulbils,  which  subserve  vegetative 
oudtipiicatioin,  occurs  also  ocfarionslly  among  Phanerogams, 
as  for  instancx  in  lAlium  bulbiferum,  species  of  Poa^  Polygonum 
tmpofum,  &C.  But  many  other  adaptations  of  the  same  kind 
occur  among  Phanerogams.  Bulbous  plants,  for  instance, 
pioduce  each  year  at  l^t  one  bulb  or  oorm  from  which  a  new 
plant  is  produced  in  the  succeeding  year.  In  the  potato,  tubers 
axe  dcvdoped  from  subterranean  shoots,  each  of  which  in  the 


following  year  gives  rise  to  a  new  individual.  In  the  dahlia, 
Tkhdiantka  dubia,  &c.,  tuberous  swellings  are  found  on  the 
roots,  from  each  of  which  a  new  Individual  may  spring. 

n.  True  Reproduction. 

Thb  is  effected  by  cells  formed  by  the  proper  reproductive 
organs.  These  cells  are  of  two  principal  kinds.  There  are, 
first,  those  cells  each  of  which  is  capable  of  developing  by  itself 
into  a  new  organism:  these  are  the  asexual  reproductive  cells, 
known  generally  as  spores.  Secondly,  there  are  the  cells  which 
are  incapable  of  independent  germination;  it  is  not  until  these 
cells  have  fused  together  in  pairs  that  a  new  organism  can  be 
developed:  these  are  the  sexual  reproductive  cells  or  gametes. 

In  some  exceptional  cases  the  normal  mode  of  reproduction, 
sexual  or  asexual,  does  not  take  place:  instead,  the  new  organism 
is  developed  vegetativdy  from  the  parent.  When  sexual 
reproduction  is  suppressed  the  case  is  one  of  apogamy\  when 
asexual  reproduction  by  spores  is  suppressed  the  case  is  one  of 
apospory,  (Apogamy  and  apospory  are  discussed  below  in  the 
section  on  Abnormalities  of  Reproduction.) 

Asexual  Reproduction. — Reproduction  by  means  of  some 
kind  of  spore  (using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  so  as  to  include 
all  asexually  produced  reproductive  cells)  is  common  to  nearly 
all  families  of  plants;  it  is  wanting  in  certain  Algae  (Conjugatae, 
Fucaceae/  Characeae),  and  in  certain  fungi  {e.g.  some  Perono- 
sporeae).  The  structure  of  a  spore  is  essentially  this:  it  consists 
of  a  nudeated  mass  of  protoplasm,  enclosing  starch  or  oil  as  re- 
serve nutritive  material,  usually  invested  by  a  cell-wall.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  spore  is  capable  of  germinating  immediately 
on  its  devd<^ment  the  cell-wall  is  a  single  delicate  membrane 
consisting  of  cellulose;  but  in  those  cases  in  which  the  spore 
RUiy  or  must  pass  through  a  period  of  quiescence  before  germina- 
tion the  wall  becomes  thickened  and  may  consist  of  two  layers, 
an  iimer,  the  endospore,  which  is  delicate  and  consists  of  cellulose, 
and  an  outer,  the  exospore,  which  is  thick  and  rigid,  frequently 
darkly  coloured  and  beset  externally  with  spines  or  bosses,  and 
which  consists  of  cutin.  In  some  few  cases  among  the  fungi, 
multicellular  or  septate  spores  are  produced;  these  approximate 
somewhat  to  the  gemmae  mentioned  above  as  highly  spedalized 
organs  for  vegetative  propagation.  In  some  cases,  particularly 
among  the  algae,  and  also  in  some  fimgi  (Peronosporeac, 
Saprolegnicae,  Chytridiaceae,  and  the  Myxomycelcs),  spores  are 
produced  which  are  usually  destitute  of  any  cell-wall,  and  are 
further  peculiar  in  that  they  are  motile,  and  are  therefore  termed 
soospores;  they  move  sometimes  in  an  amoeboid  manner  by  the 
protrusion  of  pseudopodia,  but  more  frequently  they  are  provided 
with  one,  two,  or  many  delicate  vibratile  protoplasmic  filaments, 
termed  ciliaf  by  the  lashing  of  which  the  spore  is  propelled 
through  the  water.  The  zoospore  eventually  comes  to  rest, 
withdraws  its  dlia,  surrounds  itself  with  a  cdl-wall,  and  then 
germinates. 

In  the  simplest  case  a  single  spore  is  developed  from  the 
cell  of  the  unicellular  plant,  the  protoplasm  of  which  surrounds 
itsdf  with  the  characteristic  thick  wall.  This  occurs  only  in 
plants  of  low  organization  such  as  the  Schizophyta. 

In  other  cases  the  contents  of  the  cell  undergo  division,  each 
portion  of  the  protoplasm  constituting  a  spore..  Examples  of 
this  are  afforded,  among  unicelluhir  plants,  by  yeast  and  the 
Protococcaceae;  and  in  multicellular  plants  by  the  Pandorineae, 
Confervaceae,  Ulvaceac,  &c.,  where  any  cell  of  the  body  may 
produce  spores. 

In  such  cases  the  spore-produdng  cell  may  be  regarded  as  a 
rudimentary  reproductive  organ  of  the  nature  of  a  sporangium. 
In  more  highly  organized  plants  q)edal  organs  are  differentiated 
for  the  production  of  spores.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
spedal  organ  is  a  sporangium,  that  b,  a  capsule  in  the  interior 
of  which  the  spores  are  developed;  but  in  many  fungi  the 
spores  are  formed  by  abstriction  from  an  organ  termed  a 
sporopkore.  In  the  Thallophyta  the  sporangium  is  commonly 
a  single  cell.  In  the  Bryophyta  it  is  a  multicdlular  capsule. 
In  the  Pteridophyta  the  sporangium  is  multicellular,  but  simple 
in  structure,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  Phanerogams. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  in  all  the  Br>'ophyta  and  in 
some  of  the  Pteridophyta  (most  of  the  Filicinae,  all  existing 
Equisetinae,  and  the  Lycopodiaceae  and  Psilotaceae)  there  is 
but  one  kind  of  sporangium  and  spore,  the  plants  being  komo' 
sporous  or  isosperouSf  whereas  the  rest  of  the  Pteridophyta 
(Hydropterideae,  Selaginellaceae)  and  the  Phanerogams  are 
heteros porous,  having  sporangia  of  two  kinds;  some  produce  one 
or  a  few  large  spores  (megaspores),  and  are  hence  termed  mega- 
sporangia,  while  others  give  rise  to  a  larger  number  of  small 
spores  (microspores)  and  are  hence  termed  microsporangia. 
In  the  Phanerogams  the  two  kinds  of  sporangia  have  received 
special  names:  the  megasporangium,  which  produces  as  a 
rule  only  one  mature  spore  {(cn^yo-sac),  is  termed  the  omtlei 
the  microsporangium,  which  produces  a  large  number  of  micro- 
spores (poUen-grains),  is  termed  the  pMen-sac 

The  development  of  spores,  except  in  the  simpler  Thallophyta, 
is  more  or  less  restricted  to  definite  parts  of  the  body.  Tlius 
in  the  Red  Algae  (Florideae)  there  are  the  organs  known  as 
stichidia,  nemathecia.  In  the  fungi  the  number  and  variety  of 
such  organs  is  very  great;  they  may  be  described  generally  as 
simple  and  compound  sporophores:  but  for  a  description  the 
article  Fungi  should  be  consulted.  In  the  higher  plants  the 
organs  are  less  various.  In  the  Bryophyta  the  production  of 
spores  is  restricted  to  the  sporogonium.  In  the  vascular  plants 
(Pteridophyta,  Phanerogams)  the  development  of  sporangia, 
speaking  generally,  is  confined  to  the  leaves.  In  most  ferns  the 
sporangiferous  leaves  (sporopkylls)  do  not  differ  in  appearance 
from  the  foliage  leaves;  but  in  other  Pteridophyta  (Equisetaccae, 
Marsiliaceae,  some  species  of  Lycopodium  and  Selagineila)  they 
present  considerable  adaptation,  and  notably  in  the  Phanero- 
gams. In  the  Phanerogams  the  specialization  is  so  great  that 
the  sporophylls  have  received  special  names;  those  which  bear 
the  microsporangia  (pollen-sacs)  are  termed  the  stamens,  and 
those  which  bear  the  megasporangia  (ovules)  are  termed  the 
carpels.  The  sporophylls  arc  usually  aggregated  together  on  a 
short  stem,  forming  a  shoot  that  constitutes  a  flower. 

Many  terms  are  employed  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  various 
kinds  of  spores,  especially  among  the  fungi,  but  the  endless 
varieties  of  asexual  (and  ascxually  produced)  reproductive 
cells  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads — (i)  Gonidia,  (2)  Spores 
proper. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  asexual  repro- 
ductive cells  is  as  fellows. 

The  gonidium  is  a  reproductive  cell  that  gives  rise,  on  germina- 
tion, to  an  organism  resembling  the  parent.  For  instance, 
among  the  algae,  the  "  zoospore  "  of  Vaticltcria  develops  into 
a  Vaucheria-plant.  There  is  thus  a  close  connexion  bietween 
vegetative  multiplication  and  multiplication  by  means  of 
gonida.  The  production  of  gonida  is  entirely  limited  to  the 
Thallophyta,  and  is  especially  marked  in  the  fungi,  though  the 
nature  of  all  the  many  kinds  of  reproductive  cells  formed  in 
this  group  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  It  is,  however, 
wanting  in  certain  algae  ((lonjugatae,  Fucaceae,  Characeae)'and 
fungi  (some  Peronosporeae  and  Ascomycctes). 

The  spore  proper  is  a  reproductive  cell  that  as  a  rule  gives  rise, 
on  germination,  to  an  organism  unlike  that  which  produced  it. 
For  instance,  the  spore  of  a  fern  when  it  germinates  gives  rise, 
not  to  a  fern-plant,  but  to  a  prothallium.  The  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  only  among  the  Thallophyta,  and 
are  explained  below  in  the  section  on  Life-hislory, 

The  true  spore  is  developed,  usually  in  a  sporangium,  after  a 
process  of  division  which  presents  certain  features  that  call  for 
special  notice. 

Observation  of  the  process  of  division  of  the  nucleus  (karyo' 
kinesis)  in  plants  generally  has  shown  '(for  details  see  Cytology) 
that  the  linin-rcticulum  of  the  resting  nucleus  breaks  up  into  a 
definite  number  of  segments,  the  chromosomes,  each  of  which 
bears  a  series  of  minute  bodies,  the  chromalin-disks  or  ckromo- 
meres,  consisting  largely  of  a  substance  termed  chromatin.  In 
the  ordinary  homotype  divisions  of  the  nuclei  the  characteristic 
number  of  chromosomes  is  always  observable:  but  when  the 
spore-motbcr-celb  are  being  formed  tlie  number  of  chromosomes 


is  reduced  to  one-half.  This,  if  the  number  of  chromosomes  of 
the  parent  plant  be  expressed  as  ix  the  number  in  the  spore 
will  be  X.  To  take  a  concrete  case:  it  has  been  observed  by 
Guignard  and  others  that  in  the  early  divisions  taking  place  in 
the  developing  anther  and  ovule  of  the  lily  the  number  of 
chromosomes  is  24;  whereas  in  the  later  divisions  which  give 
rise  to  the  pollen-mother-cells  in  the  one  case  and  to  the  mother- 
cell  of  the  embryo-sac  in  the  other,  the  number  of  chromosomes 
is  only  1 2.  Thus  the  development  of  a  spore  (as  distinguished 
from  a  gonidium)  is  always  preceded  by  a,  reducing- or  keicrotype- 
division,  a  process  now  more  generally  termed  meiosis  (Farmer). 
The  reduced  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
spore-mother-cell  persists  in  the  spore,  and  in  all  the  cells  of  the 
organism  to  which  the  spore  may  give  rise.  (Meiosis  is  discussed 
below  in  the  section  on  Sexual  Reproduction.) 
It  should  be  explained  that  cells,  to  which  the  name  *'  spore  '* 
has  also  been  applied,  are  formed  as  the  result  of  a  sexual  act: 
such  are  zygospores,  oospores,  and  some  carpospores.  But  these 
cells  differ  from  spores  proper  not  only  in  their  mode  of  origin 
but  also  in  that  their  nuclei  contain  the  full  double  number  (zx) 
of  chromosomes;  hence  they  may  be  distinguished  as  dtphs pores. 

Sexual  Reproduction. — Sexusd  reproduction  involves  the 
development  of  sexual  organs  (gametangia)  and  sexual  cells 
(gametes).  When  the  organism  is  unicellular,  as  in  the  fewer 
Green  Algae  (e.g.  Protococcaceac,  Conjugatae),  the  cell  becomes 
a  sexual  organ  and  its  whole  protoplasm  gives  rise  to  one  or  more 
sexual  cells:  in  the  higher  forms  certain  parts  of  the  body  are 
specialized  as  sexual  organs.  In  many  of  the  lower  plants  the 
organs  present  no  external  distinction  of  sex  (e.g.  lower  Green 
Algae:  the  Chytridiaceac,  Mucorinae,  and  some  Ascomycetes 
among  the  fungi):  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
male  and  feAiale  organs,  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  essential  physiological  difference  exists;  consequently  the 
organs  are  merely  described  as  gametangia.  The  gap  between 
these  pbnts  and  those  with  differentiated  sexual  organs  is, 
however,  bridged  over  by  intermediate  forms,  as  explained  in  the 
article  Algae. 

When  the  sexual  organs  are  more  or  less  obviously  differ- 
entiated into  male  and  female,  they  present  considerable  variety 
of  form  in  different  groups  of  plants,  and  accordingly  bear 
different  names.  Thus  the  male  organ  is  a  poUinodium  in  most 
of  the  fungi,  a  spermogonium  in  others  (certain  Ascomycetes, 
Uredineae);  in  all  other  plants  it  is  an  antkeridium.  Similarly 
the  female  organ  is  an  oogonium  in  various  Thallophyta  (Green 
and  Brown  Algae:  Oomycetous  Fungi);  a  procarp  in  the  Red 
Algae;  an  ardiicarp  in  certain  Ascomycetous  Fungi  and  in  the 
Uredineae;  an  arckegonium  in  all  the  higher  plants. 

It  is  generally  the  case  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  sexual  organ 
is  differentiated  into  one  or  more  sexual  cells.  Thus  the  game* 
tangium  usually  gives  rise  to  cells  which,  as  they  are  externally 
similar,  are  termed  isogametes  or  simply  gametes.  Certain  forms 
of  the  male  organ,  the  spermogonium  and  the  antheridium,  give 
rise  to  male  cells  which  are  termed  spermatia  when  they  are  non- 
dilate,  spermaiozoids  when  they  are  ciliated  and  free-swimming. 
Again,  the  female  organs  termed  oogonia  and  archegonia  produce 
one  or  more  female  cells  called  oospheres.  But  there  are  im- 
portant exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus  the  protoplasm  is  not 
differentiated  into  cells  in  the  gametangium  of  the  Mucorinae; 
in  the  male  organ  (pollinodium),  of  fungi  generally;  and  in  the 
female  organ  (procarp)  of  the  Red  Algae  and  (archicarp)  of  the 
Ascomycctes  and  Uredineae. 

The  immediate  product  of  the  fusion  of  cells,  or  of  undifferenti- 
ated protoplasm,  derived  from  sexual  organs  of  opposite  sex 
may  be  generally  termed  the  zygote;  but  it  is  not  always  of  the 
same  kind.  Thus  when  two  isogametes,  or  the  undifferentiated 
contents  of  two  gametangia,  fuse  together,  the  process  is  desig- 
nated conjugation,  and  the  product  is  usually  a  single  cell 
termed  zygospore.  When  an  oosphere  fuses  with  a  male  cell, 
or  with  the  undifferentiated  contents  of  a  male  organ,  the  process 
is  fertilization,  and  the  product  is  a  single  cell  termed  oospore. 
When,  finally,  a  female  organ  with  undifferentiated  contents 
receives  a  male  cell,  the  process  again  is  fertilization;  here  the 
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product  s  not  a  sin^^e  cell,  but  a  fructification  termed  cystoearp 
(Red  Algae),  or  ascecarp  (Ascomycetcs)  or  aecidium  (Uredineae), 
amtaining  many  spores  {carpospofcs). 

As  a  coDsequence  oC  the  dtvernty  in  the  aexual  organs  and  cells, 
in  the  detaib  of  the  sexual  act,  and  in  the  product  ci  it,  several 
modes  of  the  sexual  process  have  to  be  distinguished,  which  may  be 
conveniently  summarised  as  follows. — 

1.  Jsofamty:    the  sexual  process  consists  in  the  fusion  of  either 
two  similar  sexual  cells  (isogametes),  or  two  similar  sexual  or^ns 
{£ametangia)i   it  ts  termed  conjugation,  and  the  product  as  a 
tyx9ipore.    Its  varieties  are: — 
(a)  Gametes   ciliated    and    free-swimming    (planogaiHeUs).    set 
free  into  the  water  where  they  meet  and  fuse:     lower 
Green     Algae       (Protococcaceae,     Pandorincae,      most 
Siphonaceae  and  Confervaceae) ;  some  Brown  Algae  (Phaeo* 
spoccae^: 
<6)  Gamctangia  fuse  in  pairs,  and  a  gamete  u  diflfcrentiatcd  in 
each:    the  gametes  of  each  pair  fuse,  but  arc  not  set  free 
and  are  not  ciliated  (the  Conjugate  Green  Algae) :   or,  no 
gametes    are    differentiated,    tne    undifferentiated    con- 
tents of  the  gamctangia  fusing  (Mucorinac  among  the 
Fungi). 
IL  Oogamy:    male  and  female  organs  distinct:    the  protopbsm 
of  the  lemalc  organ  is  differentiated  into  one  or  (rarely)  more 
oosplieres  which  usually  remain  enclosed  in  the  female  organ:   the 
contents  of  the  male  organ  are  usually  differentiated  into  one  or 
more  male  ceUs:     the  process  is  fertilization,  the  product  is  an 
oospore. 

(A)  The  sexual  organs  arc  unicellular  (or  coenocytic  as  in  certain 
Siphonaccoos  Green  Al^ac  and  in  the  Oomycctous  Fungi);  the 
female  organ  is  an  oogotuum. 

(a)  The  male  organ  is  an  antheridium  givirfg  rise  to  one  or  more 

free-swimming  ciliated  spcrma toxoids: 
(i)  The  oogonium  contains  a  single  oosphcre  which  is  fertilised 

sa   sitm:     higher     Green     Algae     {Vohox,      Vatuheria, 

OedcfpmiMm,     CoUochade,     Characcac);      some     Drown 

Algae   (Tihpuris);   .  among   the  Fungi,   MonobUpharis, 

the  only  fungus  known  to  have  spermatozoids:  ^ 
(a)  The  oogonium  produces  a  single  oosphere  which  is  extruded 

and  b  fertilized  in  the  water:  Dictyota  and  some  Fucaccae 

(Brown  Algae) : 
(3)  The  oogonium  contains  several  oosphcrcs  which  are  fertilized 

in  situ.  SphaeropUa  (Siphonaccous  Green  Alga): 
C4)  The  oogonium  produces  more  than  one  oosphere  (2-8)  which 

are  extruded  and  are  fertilized  in  the  water:  certain  Brown 

Algae  (PefsrtM,  Auopkyliitm,  Fuctu) : 
{fii  The  male  organ  is  a  poUtnodium  which  applies  itself  closely 

to  the  oogonium:   the  amorphous  male  cell  is  not  ciliated 

and  is  not  set  free: 

(1)  The  oogonium  contains  a  single  oosphere  which  is  fertilized 

«ii  n/«:  Pcronosporauccae  ((X>mycetes) : 

(2)  The  oogonium  contains  several  oospheres;     Saprolegnia- 

ceae:    but  it  is  debated  whether  or    not  fertilization 
actually  takes  place. 

(B)  The  male  and  female  organs  are  (as  a  rule)  multicellular; 
the  male  organ  is  an  atttkeridium,  the  female  an  archegonium:  the 
arcbegonium  always  contains  a  single  oosphere  which  b  fertilized 
w  siiu. 

(fl)  The  male  cell  b  a  free-swimming  ciliated  spermatozotd : 
the  antheridium  produces  more  than  one  (usually  very 
many)  soermatozoids,  each  of  which  is  developed  in  a 
single  cell:     all  Bryophyta  (mosses,  &c.)  and  Ptendo- 
phyta   (ferns,  &c.):      the  only   Phanerogams  in  which 
spermatozoids    have    been    observed    are    the    gymno- 
spermous  species  Ginkgo  tnlobat   Cycas  revoluta,  Zamia 
inUg^folia, 
(0)  The  male  cell  is  amorphous  and  passes  directly  from  the 
pollen-tube  into  the  oosphere  (sipkonogamy) :  all  Phanero- 
gams except  the  species  just  mentioned. 
It  mast  be  explained  that  in  the  angiosoermous  Phanerogams. 
the  mafe  and  female  organs  are  so  reduced  tnat  each  is  represented 
by  only  a  single  cell:  the  male,  by  the  generative  cdl,  formed  in  the 
pollen-gxain,  which  usually  divides  into  two  male  cells:  the  female, 
by  the  oosphere.    The  gradual  reduction  can  be  traced  through  the 
oyranosperms. 

'  Attention  may  here  be  drawn  to  the  fact  (see  Ancxospbrms) 
that,  in  several  cases,  the  second  male  cell  has  been  seen  to  enter 
the  embryo-sac  from  the  pollen-tube,  and  its  nucleus  to  fuse  with 
the  definitive  nucleus  (endosperm-nucleus)  or  with  one  of  the  polar 
nuclei.  The  significance  of  this  remarkable  observation  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  on  the  Physiology  of  Reproduction. 

III.  Cor^etanry:  the  sexual  organs  are  (as  a  rule)  differentbted 
into  male  and  female:  the  protoplasm  of  the  unicellular  or  multi- 
cellular female  organ  (archicarp,  procarp)  b  never  differentiated 
into  an  oosphere:  in  many  cases  defimte  male  cells,  spermatia, 
are  prodixed  and  are  set  free,  but  they  are  not  ciliated,  and  fre- 
quently have  a  cell-wall:  the  process  tM  ferHlization:  the  product 
m  a  fmctificatioQ  derived  essentially  from  the  female  otgaa  COD- 


taining  several  (sontetimes    very    many)    spores    (cartpspores): 
characteristic  of  the  Red  Algae  and  of  the  Ascomycetous  Fungi. 

(A)  There  are  definite  male  cclb  {spermatia) : 

(«)  The  female  or^an  is  a  procarp,  consisting  of  an  elongated, 
closed,  receptive  filament,  the  trickogyne,  and  of  a  basal 
fertile  portion,  the  carpogonium:  on  fertilization  the 
latter  grows  and  gives  rise  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  cysUh- 
carp:  the  spermatia  arc  each  formed  in  a  unicellular 
antheridium  and  have  no  cell-wall  at  first:  they  fuse 
with  the  tip  of  the  trichogync:  Red  Algae  (Rhodophyceae 
or  Floridcae) : 

09)  The  female  organ  (archtcarp)  resembles  the  preceding:  in 
fertilization  the  fertile  portion  {ascogonium)  develops  into 
an  aseocarp  containing  one  or  more  asd  (sporangb^  each 
containing  usually  eight  auospores:  the  spermatb  are 
formed  by^  abstrictbn  from  the  filaments  (^sterigmata) 
liivng  specbl  receptacles,  the  spermogonia,  which  are  the 
male  oigans:  certain  AiM»mycetous  Fungi  {e.g.  Laboul- 
beniaceae,  some  Lichen-Fungi,  Polvstigma).  For  the 
Uredineae,  see  Abnormalities  of  Reproauctum,  below). 

(B)  There  are  no  definite  male  cells:  the  more  or  less  distinct 
male  and  female  organs  come  into  contact,  and  their  undiffer- 
entbtcd  contents  fuse:  the  product  is  an  aseocarp: 

(«)  The  male  and  female  organs  are  obviously  different :    the 
female  organ  is  an  ascogonium,  the  male  a  poUinodium: 
e.g.  Pyronema,  Spkaerolkeca  (Ascomycetcs) : 
09)  The  male  and  female  organs  are  quite  similar:  e.g.  Eremas- 
cus,  Dipodascus  (Ascomycetcs). 
It  may  be  expbined  that  carpogamy  is  the  expression  of  sexual 
degeneration.    In  the  cases  last  mentioned,  when  the  sexual  organs 
are  quite  simiUr,  they  have  reverted  to  the  condition  of  gamctangia. 
Still  further  reduction  is  observable  in  other  Ascomycctes  in  which 
one  of  the  sexual  organs,  presumably  the  male,  is  cither  much 
reduced  or  is  altogether  wanting.    Again  in  the  rusts  (Uredineae), 
there  are  spermatb,  but  they  are  functionlcss  (see  section  on 
Abnormalities  oj  Reproduction).     In  the  highest  Fungi,  the  Auto- 
basidiomycetes,  no  sexual  organs  have  been  discovered. 

Details  of  the  Sexual  Act. — It  has  been  already  stated  thai  the 
sexual  act  consists  in  the  fusion  of  two  masses  of  protoplasm, 
commonly  cells,  derived  from  two  organs  of  opposite  sex:  but 
ihb  is  only  the  first  stage  in  the  process.  The  second  stage  is  the 
fusion  of  the  nuclei,  which  usually  follows  quickly  upon  the  fusion 
of  the  cells;  but  nuclear  fusion  may  be  postponed  so  Ihal  the  two 
sexual  nuclei  may  be  observed  in  (he  zygote,  as  "  conjugate  " 
nuclei,  and  even  in  the  cells  of  the  organism  developed  from  the 
zygote  (e.g.  Uredineae).  The  result  of  nuclear  fusion  is  that  the 
nucleus  of  the  zygote  contains  the  double  number  of  chromo- 
somes— that  is,  if  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  each  of  the 
fusing  sexual  nuclei  be  x,  the  number  in  the  nucleus  of  the  zygote 
will  be  2X.  Moreover,  this  double  number  persists  in  all  the 
cells  of  the  organism  developed  from  the  zygote,  until  it  is 
reduced  to  one-half  by  mciosis  preceding  cither  the  development 
of  the  spores,  or,  less  commonly,  the  development  of  the  sexual 
cells.  But  there  b  yet  a  third  stage,  which  consists  in  the 
temporary  fusion  of  the  chromosomes  belonging  to  the  two 
sexual  nuclei.  This  always  takes  place  as  a  preliminary  to 
mciosis;  it  may  be  in  the  germinating  zygote,  or  after  many 
generations  of  cells  have  been  formed  from  it.  At  the  onset  of 
meiosb  the  (2x)  chromosomes  are  seen  to  be  double,  one  of  each 
pair  having  been  derived  from  the  male  and  the  female  cell 
respectively:  the  chromosomes  of  each  pair  then  fuse  so  that 
their  chromomeres  unite  along  their  length,  constituting  the 
pseudo-chromosomes.  The  paired  chrom(»omes  separate  and 
eventually  go  to  forin  the  two  daughter-nuclei,  one  to  each,  which 
thus  have  half  (x)  the  original  number  of  chromosomes.  The 
daughter-nude!  at  once  divide  homotypically,  retaining  the 
reduced  (x)  number  of  chromosomes  to  form  the  four  nuclei  of  a 
tetrad  of  spores  (more  rarely,  e.g.  Fucus,  of  sexual  cells). 

ni.   Life-history. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  foregoing  sections  that 
plants  generally  are  capable  of  both  sexual  and  asexual  repro- 
duction; and,  further,  that  indifferent  stages  of  their  life-history 
they  possess  the  diploid  (2x)  number  of  chromosomes  in  their 
nuclei,  or  the  haploid  (x)  number  It  may  be  at  once  slated 
that,  in  all  plants  in  which  sexual  reproduction  and  true  meioiic 
spore-formation  exist,  these  two  modes  of  reproduction  are 
restricted  to  distinct  forms  of  the  plant;  the  sexual  form  bears 
only  the  sexual  organs  and  b  haploid;  the  aaexiul  form  only 
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produces  spores  and  is  diploid.  Hence  all  such  plants  are  to  this 
extent  pdymorphic — that  is,  the  plant  assumes  these  two  forms 
in  the  course  of  its  life-history.  When,  as  in  many  ThaUophyta, 
one  or  other  of  these  forms  can  reproduce  itself  by  means  of 
gonidia,  additional  forms  may  be  introduced  into  the  life- 
history,  which  becomes  the  more  complicated  the  more  pro- 
nounced the  polymorphism. 

The  most  straightforward  life-histories  are  those  presented  by 
the  Bryophyta  and  the  Ptcridophyta,  where  there  are  but  the 
two  forms,  the  sexual  and  the  asexual.  In  the  life-history  of  a 
moss,  the  plant  itself  bears  only  sexual  organs:  it  is  the  sexual 
form,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  gametophyU,  The  zygote 
(oospore)  formed  in  the  sexual  act  develops  into  an  organism, 
the  sporogoniutn,  which  is  entirely  asexual,  producing  only  spores: 
it  is  distinguished  as  the  sparopkyte.  When  these  spores  germ- 
inate, they  give  rise  to  moss-plants.  Thus  the  two  forms,  the 
sexual  and  the  asexual,  regularly  alternate  with  each  other — 
that  b,  the  life-history  presents  that  simple  form  of  poly- 
morphism which  is  known  as  alternation  of  generations.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  life-history  of  a  fern,  there  is  a  regular  alternation  of 
a  sporoph3rtc,  which  is  the  fern-plant  itself,  with  a  gametophytc, 
which  is  the  fem-prothallium. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section  that,  as  the  result 
of  the  sexual  act,  the  nucleus  of  the  zygote  contains  twice 
as  many  chromosomes  as  those  of  the  fusing  sexual  cells.  This 
2X  number  of  chromosomes  persists  throughout  all  the  cell- 
generations  derived  from  the  zygote,  that  is,  in  the  cells 
constituting  the  sporophyte,  up  to  the  time  that  it  begins  to 
produce  spores,  when  meiosis  takes  place.  Again,  the  cell- 
generations  derived  from  the  spore,  that  is,  the  cells  constituting 
the  gametophyte,  all  have  the  reduced  x  number  of  chromosomes 
in  their  nuclei  up  to  the  sexual  act.  Hence  the  sporophyte 
may  also  be  designated  the  diphphyte  and  the  gametophyte 
the  kaplopkyte  (Strasburgcr):  in  other  words,  the  sporo- 
phyte is  the  pre-meiolic,  the  gametophyte  the  posl^meiotic 
generation.  Twice  in  its  life-history  the  plant  is  represented 
by  a  single  cell:  by  the  spore  and  by  the  zygote.  The  turning- 
points  in  the  life-history,  the  transitions  from  the  one  genera- 
tion to  the  other,  are  (i)  meiosis,  (2)  the  sexual  act. 

The  course  of  the  Ufe-hbtory  in  Phanerogams  and  in  those 
ThaUophyta  which  have  been  adequately  investigated  is  essenti- 
ally the  same  as  that  of  the  Bryophyta  and  of  the  Pteridophyta 
as  described  above,  though  it  is  less  easy  to  trace  on  account 
of  the  pecxiliar  relation  of  the  two  generations  to  each  other 
in  the  Phanerogams  and  on  account  of  various  irregularities 
that  present  themselves  in  the  ThaUophyta. 

In  the  Phanerogams,  as  in  the  Pteridophyta,  the  pre- 
ponderating generation  is  the  sporophyte,  the  plant  itself 
Inasmuch  as  they  are  heterosporous,  the  gametophyte  is 
represented  by  a  male  and  a  female  organism  or  prothallium, 
both  rudimentary.  The  male  prothallium  consists  of  the  few 
cells  formed  by  the  germinating  pollen-grain  (microspore);  and 
though  it  is  quite  independent,  since  the  microspores  are  shed, 
it  grows  parasitically  in  the  tissues  upon  which  the  microspore 
has  been  deposited  in  pollination.  The  female  prothallium 
may  consbt  of  many  cells  with  well-developed  archegonia,  as 
in  the  Gymnosperms,  or  of  only  a  few  cells  with  the  female 
organ  reduced  to  the  oosphere,  as  in  the  Angiosperms.  In 
either  case  it  is  the  product  of  the  germination  of  a  mcgaspore 
(embryo-sac)  which  is  not  shed  from  its  sporangium  (ovule): 
hence  it  never  becomes  an  independent  plant,  and  was  long 
regarded  as  merely  a  part  of  the  sporophyte  until  its  true  nature 
was  ascertained,  chiefly  by  the  researches  of  Hofmebter,  who 
first  explained  the  alternation  of  generations  in  plants.  This 
intimate  and  persbtent  connexion  between  the  two  generations 
affords  the  explanation  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Phanerogams,  the  seed  and  the  flower.  The  ovule  containing 
the  embryo-sac,  which  eventually  contains  the  embryo,  per- 
sists as  the  seed — a  structure  that  b  dbtinctive  of  Phanero- 
gams, which  have,  in  fact,  on  thb  account  been  also  termed 
Spermatophyta.  With  regard  to  the  flower,  it  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  it  u,  like  the  cone  of  an  Equisetum  or  a  Lyoo- 


podium,  a  shoot  adapted  to  the  production  of  spores.  But 
it  b  something  more  than  thb:  for  whereas  in  Equisetum  or 
Lycopodium  the  function  of  the  cone  comes  to  an  end  when 
the  spores  are  shed,  the  flower  of  the  Phanerogam  has  still 
various  functions  to  perform  after  the  maturation  of  the  spores. 
It  b  the  seat  of  the  process  of  poUinalion — that  b,  the  bringing 
of  the  pollen-grain  by  one  of  various  agencies  into  such  a  posi- 
tion that  a  part  (the  poUen-tube)  of  the  male  prothallium 
developed  from  it  may  reach  and  fertilize  the  oosphere  in  the 
embryo-sac  Thus  the  flower  of  Phanerogams  b  a  reproductive 
shoot  adapted  not  only  for  spore-production,  but  also  for 
pollination,  for  fertilization,  and  for  the  consequences  of  fertiliza- 
tion, the  production  of  seed  and  fruit.  However,  in  spite  of 
these  complications,  it  b  possible  to  determine  accurately  the 
limits  of  the  two  generations  by  the  observation  of  the  nuclei. 
The  meiosb  preceding  the  formation  of  the  spores  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  (haploid)  gametophyte,  male  and  female; 
and  the  sexual  act  marks  that  of  the  (diploid)  sporophyte. 

The  difficult  task  of  elucidating  the  life-hbtories  of  the 
ThaUophyta  has  been  successfuUy  performed  in  certain  cases 
by  the  application  of  the  method  of  chromosome-counting, 
with  the  result  that  alternation  of  generations  has  been  found 
to  be  of  general  occurrence.  To  begin  with  the  Algae.  In 
the  Dictyotaccae  (Brown  Algae)  there  are  two  very  similar 
forms  in  the  life-history,  the  one  bearing  asexual  reproductive 
organs  (tctrasporangia),  the  other  bearing  sexual  organs  (oogonia 
and  anthcridia).  It  has  been  shown  (Uoyd  Williains)  that 
the  former  b  undoubtedly  the  sporophyte  and  the  latter  the 
gametophyte,  since  the  nuclei  of  the  former  contain  32  chromo- 
somes, and  those  of  the  latter  16.  Meiosb  takes  place  in  the 
mother-cell  of  the  tetrasporcs,  which,  on  germination,  give 
rise  to  the  sexual  form.  Quite  a  different  Ufe-hbtory  has  been 
traced  in  Fucus,  another  Brown  Alga.  Here  no  spores  are 
produced:  there  b  but  one  form  m  the  Ufe-hbtory,  the  Fucus- 
plant,  which  bears  sexual  organs  and  has,  on  that  account, 
been  regarded  as  a  gametophyte.  The  investigation  of  the 
nuclei  has,  however,  shown  (Farmer)  that  the  Fitciu-plant 
b  actuaUy  diploid,  that  it  b,  in  fact,  a  sporophyte;  but  since 
there  b  no  spore-formation,  meiosb  immediately  precedes 
the  development  of  the  sexual  ceUs,  which  alone  represent  ^he 
gametophyte  (see  below,  Apospory), 

Similarly,  two  types  of  Ufe-hbtory  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Red  Algae.  In  Poiysiphonia  tiolacea,  a  species  in  which 
the  tetraspores  and  the  sexual  organs  are  borne  by  similar  but 
distinct  indtviduab,  it  has  been  ascertained  (Yajnanouchi) 
that,  as  in  Dictyota,  meiosb  takes  place  in  the  mother-ceU  of 
the  tetraspores,  so  that  the  nuclei  of  these  spores,  as  also  th(»e 
of  the  sexual  plants  to  which  they  give  rise,  contain  20  chromo- 
somes: and  further,  that  the  nuclei  of  the  carpospores  (diplo- 
spores)  produced  in  the  cystocarp  as  the  result  of  fertilization, 
contain  40  chromosomes,  as  do  also  those  of  the  asexual  plant 
to  which  the  carpospores  give  rise.  Hence  the  sporophyte 
b  represented  by  the  cjrstocarp  and  the  resulting  tetraspor- 
angmte  plants:  the  gametophyte,  by  the  sexual  plants.  Thou^ 
it  b  the  rule  in  the  Red  Algae  that  the  tetrasporangia  and  the 
sexual  organs  are  borne  on  dbtinct  individuab,  yet  cases  are 
known  in  which  both  kinds  of  reproductive  organs  are  borne 
upon  the  same  plant;  and  to  those  the  above  conclusions 
obviously  cannot  apply.    They  have  yet  to  he  investigated. 

The  second  type  of  life-history  has  been  traced  in  Nemdum, 
Here  there  b  no  tetrasporangiate  form,  consequently  meiosb 
takes  place  at  a  different  stage  m  the  Ufe-history.  It  has 
been  observed  (Wolfe)  that  the  nuclei  of  the  sexual  plant 
contain  8  chromosomes;  those  of  the  gonimoblast-filaments 
of  the  developing  cystocarp  contain  16,  whilst  those  of  the 
carpospores  contain  8:  hence  meiosb  takes  place  in  the  carpo- 
sporangia.  Here  the  plant  is  the  gamctoph3rte;  the  qiorophjrte 
b  only  represented  by  the  cystocarp.  The  caipospoKS  here  are 
true  spores  (haplospores). 

Among  the  Green  Algae,  Coleockaele  b  the  only  form  that 
has  been  fuUy  investigated  (AUen).  Here  meiosb  takes  place 
in  the  germinating  oo^x>re:  consequently  (he  plant  is  the 
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gametoiAyte,  and  tlie  qiorophyte  is  represented  only  by  the 
oo^xire,  so  that  the  life-history  resembles  that  of  Nemalion. 
It  is  probable  that  this  conclusion  is  generally  true  of  the 
nbole  group;  at  any  rate  of  those  forms  (Desmids,  Spirogyra, 
Oedogonium,  Ckara)  which  have  been  more  or  less  investi- 
gated. 

Turning  to  the  Fungi,  somewhat  sioular  results  have  been 
obtained  in  the  few  forms  that  have  been  studied  fromthb 
point  of  view.  In  the  sexual  Ascomyoetes  it  appears  (Harper) 
that  meiosis  takes  place  in  the  ascocarp  just  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spores,  so  that  the  life-history  essentially  resembles 
that  of  NtmaiioH.  Again,  in  certain  Uredineae,  having  an 
aeddium-stage  and  a  teleutospore-stage,  which  is  apparenUy  a 
sexual  process  has  been  observed  (Blackman,  Christman)  which 
is  described  in  the  section  on  Abnormalities  of  Reproduction,  and 
the  life-history  is  as  follows.  The  sexual  act  having  taken 
place,  a  row  of  aeddiospores  is  developed  in  the  aeddium,  each 
of  which  contains  two  conjugate  nuclei  derived  from  the  sexual 
nucleL  The  mycelium  devdoped  from  the  aeddiospore,  as 
well  as  the  uredospores  and  the  teleutospores  that  it  bears, 
riiows  two  conjugate  nudd.  When,  however,  the  tdeuto- 
spore  is  about  to  germinate,  the  two  nuclei  fuse  (thus  completing 
the  sexual  act)  and  meiosas  takes  pUce.  As  a  result  the  promy- 
cdhira  devdoped  from  the  teleutoqwre,  and  the  sporidia  that  it 
produces,  are  uninucleate:  so  are  also  the  mycelium  developed 
fnMn  the  sporidiom,  and  the  female  organs  (archicarps)  borne 
upon  k.  Hence  the  limits  of  the  sporoph3rte  axe  the  aeddio- 
spore and  the  teleutospore:  those  of  the  gametophyte,  the 
tdcntospore  and  the  aeddioqpore. 

Similar  obaervations  have  been  made  upon  other  Uredineae 
with  a  more  contracted  life-history.  Pkragmidium  PotentiUoe- 
eonodensis  is  a  rust  that  has  no  aeddium-stage:  consequently 
the  primazy  ixredospores  are  borne  by  the  mycdtum  produced 
on  infection  of  the  host  by  a  sporidium.  It  has  been  observed 
(Giristman)  that  the  sporogenous  hyphae  fuse  in  pairs,  suggest- 
ing a  sexoal  act;  then  the  primary  uredospores  are  developed 
in  rows  &om  the  fused  pairs  of  hyphae  which  thus  bdiave  as 
sexual  oigans  (archicarps),  and  nch  such  uredospore  contains 
two  amjugate  nucleL  Although  the  research  has  not  been 
carried  beyond  this  point,  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  preceding,  nudear  fusion  and  meiosis  take  place  in  the 
teleatospore.  Hexe  the  sporophyte  is  represented  by  the 
nredo-fofin. 

FmaUy,  in  some  of  the  fimgi  in  which  no  sexual  organs  have 
yet  been  <fiscovered,  this  method  of  investigation  has  made  it 
probable  that  some  kind  of  sexual  act  takes  place  nevertheless. 
Thus  in  the  Uredine  Puccinia  mahauanan,  which  has  only 
tcfeotospore-  and  sporidium-stages,  it  has  been  observed  (Black- 
nun)  that  the  formation  of  the  teleutospores  is  preceded  by  a 
bioacleate  onufition  of  the  hyphae.  The  same  uiea  is  suggested 
by  the  bimirlfate  basidia  of  the  Basidiomycetes,  which  cozre- 
apood  to  the  tdeutospores  of  the  Uredineae. 

The  fife-histories  dcetched  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  show 
tfau  one  of  the  complexities  met  with  in  the  Thallophyta  b 
that  mdoais  does  not  always  take  place  at  the  same  point  in  the 
fife^iistofy.  In  the  higher  plants  the  inddenoe  of  mdosis  is 
genenlly,  thou^  not  ^Molutdy,  constant:  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  rule  that  in  the  Bryophyta,  Pteridophyta  and  Phanerogams 
it  takes  place  in  the  spore-mother-ceUs.  In  the  Thallophyta 
this  rule  does  not  hold.  In  lome  of  them,  it  is  true,  meiosis 
immediately  precedes,  as  in  the  higher  plants,  the  formation  of 
certain  spores,  the  tetraspores  (Dictyotaceae,  Polysipkonia), 
the  tdeutospores  (Uredineae):  but  in  others  it  immediatdy 
preoedes  the  devdopment  of  the  sexual  organs  (Focaceae),  or 
foBows  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  sexual  act  (Green  Algae, 
NemaKon,  Ascomycetes). 

The  life-history  of  most  Thallophyta  is  further  complicated 
by  the  capacity  of  the  gametophyte  of  the  sporophyte  to  repro- 
daoe  thcmedves  by  cdls  termed  gonidia,  a  capadty  that  is 
whoOy  laddng  in  the  hi^er  plants.  The  karyology  of  gonidia 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated:  but  when,  as  in  the 
Gnen  ASi^  and  the  Oomyoetous  Fungi,  the  gmiidia  are  developed 


by  and  reproduce  the  gametophyte,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they,  like  the  gametophyte,  are  haploid.  One  case,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  reproduction  of  the  qx>rophyte  by  gonidia  is  fully 
known,  that  of  the  Uredineae  just  described,  in  which  the  uredo- 
form,  which  is  a  phase  of  the  sporophyte,  is  reproduced  by  the 
uredo-spores  which  are  binudeate,  that  is  diploid,  and  may  be 
distinguished  as  diplogonidia.  In  any  case  the  result  is  that 
whereas  in  the  higher  plants  each  of  the  altetnating  generations 
occurs  but  once  in  the  life-histoty,  in  these  Thallophyta  the  life* 
history  may  indude  a  succession  of  gametophytic  or  of  sporo- 
phytic  forms.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  diitfnguishing  feature  of  the 
group.  The  higher  plants  present  a  regular  alternation  of 
generations:  whereas,  in  the  Thallophyta,  though  they  probably 
all  present  some  kind  of  alternation  of  generations,  yet  it  is 
irregular  in  the  various  ways  and  for  the  various  reasons 
mentioned  above. 

Sufficient  information  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages 
to  render  possible  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  alternation 
of  generations.  To  begin  quite  at  the  beginning,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  primitive  form  of  reproduction  was  purdy 
vegetative,  merdy  division  of  the  unicellular  organism  when  it 
had  attained  the  limits  of  its  own  growth.  Following  on  this 
came  reproduction  by  a  gonidium:  that  is,  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cell,  at  the  end  of  its  vegetative  life,  became  quiescent, 
surrounded  itself  with  a  proper  wall,  or  was  set  free  as  a  motile 
ciliated  cell,  having  in  some  unexplained  way  become  capable 
of  originating  a  new  coune of  life  {r^wtenescenu)  on  germination. 
Then,  as  can  be  well  traced  in  the  Brown  and  Green  Algae  (see 
Algae),  these  primitive  reproductive  cells  (gonidia)  began  to 
fuse  in  pairs:  in  other  words,  they  gradually  became  sexuaL 
This  stage  can  still  be  observed  in  some  of  these  Algae  {e.g, 
Ulotkrix,  Ectoearpus)  where  the  aooqx>res  (gonidia)  may  dther 
germinate  independently,  or  fuse  in  pairs  to  form  a  sygote. 
Gradually  the  sexuality  of  these  cdls  became  more  pronounced: 
losing  the  capadty  for  independent  germination,  they  acquired 
the  external  characters  of  mon  or  less  differentiated  sexual 
cells,  and  the  gametangia  producing  them  developed  into  male 
and  female  sexual  organs.  But  this  advancing  sexual  differenti- 
ation did  not  necessarily  deprive  the  plant  of  the  primitive  mode 
of  propagation:  the  sonial  organism  still  retained  the  faculty 
of  reproduction  by  gonidia.  The  loss  of  this  faculty  only  came 
with  higher  development:  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  some  of  the 
higher  Thallophyta  {e.g,  Fucaceae,  Chaxaceae),  and  in  all  plants 
above  them  in  the  evolutionary  series. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  sexual  act,  a  new  kind  of  repro- 
ductive cell  made  its  appearance,  the  zygote.  This  cell,  as 
already  explained,  differs  from  other  kinds  of  spores  and  from 
the  sonial  cells,  in  that  its  nedeus  is  dipbid;  and  with  it  the 
spon^hyte  (diplophyte)  was  introduced  mto  the  life-history.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  in  some  plants  (e^.  Green  Algae)  the 
zygote  is  all  that  there  is  to  represent  the  sporophyte,  giving  rise, 
or  germination  and  after  meiosis,  to  one  or  more  spores.  Passing 
to  the  Bryophyta,  in  the  simpler  forms  {e.g.  Riccia),  the  zygote 
devdops  into  a  multicellular  capsule  (sporogonium) ;  and  fai  the 
higher  forms  into  a  more  elaborate  sporogoniimi,  producing  many 
spores.  In  the  Pteridophyta  and  the  Phanerogams,  the  zygote 
gives  rise  to  the  highly  developed  sporophytic  plant. 

Thus  the  evolution  of  the  sporophyte  can  be  traced  from  the 
unicellular  zygote,  gradually  increasing  in  bulk  and  in  in- 
dependence until  it  becomes  the  equal  of  the  gametophyte  {e.g. 
in  Dictyota  and  Pdysiphoma),  and  eventually  far  surpasses  it 
(Pteridophyta,  Phanerogams).  Moreover,  the  increase  in  size  was 
attended  by  the  gradual  limitation  of  spore-production  to  certaux 
parts  only,  the  rest  of  the  tissues  being  vegeutive,  assuming  the 
form  of  stems,  leaves,  &c.  These  facts  have  been  formulated 
in  the  theory  of  **  progressive  sterilization  "  (Bower),  which  sUtes 
that  the  sporophytic  form  of  the  higher  plants  has  been  evolved 
from  the  simple,  cntirdy  fertile,  sporophyte  of  the  lower,  by  the 
gradually  mcreasmg  devdopment  of  the  sterile  vegetative  tissue 
at  the  expense  of  the  sporogenous,  accompanied  by  increase  in 
total  bulk  and  m  morphologiol  and  histobgical  differentiation. 

In  connexion  with  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  sporophyte. 
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the  question  arose  as  to  its  morphological  significance;  whether 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  modified  form  of  the  gametophyte,  or  as  an 
altogether  new  form  intercalated  in  the  life-history:  in  other 
words,  whether  the  alternation  is"  homologous  "or"  antithetic." 
In  certain  plants  there  is  a  succession  of  forms  which  are  un- 
doubtedly homologous:  for  instance,  in  CdeockaeU  where  a 
succession  of  individuals  without  sexual  organs  is  produced  by 
zoospores  (gonidia).  The  main  fact  that  has  been  established  is 
that  the  sporophyte,  from  the  simple  zygote  of  the  Thallophyta 
to  the  spore-bearing  plant  of  the  Phanerogams,  is  character- 
ized by  its  diploid  nuclei;  that  it  is  a  diplophyte,  in  contrast 
to  the  haplophytic  gamctophyte.  Were  these  nuclear  characters 
absolutely  universal,  there  could  be  no  question  but  that  the 
sporophyte  is  an  altogether  new  antithetic  form,  and  not  an 
homologous  generation.  But  certain  exceptions  to  the  rule  have 
been  detected,  which  are  described  under  AbnormalUies  of  Repro- 
duciion:  at  present  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  such  things  as 
a  diploid  gametophyte  and  a  haploid  sporophyte  have  been  ob- 
served in  certain  ferns.  It  can  only  be  inferred  that  alternation 
of  generations  is  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  thif  periodic 
halving  in  meiosis  and  the  subsequent  doubling  by  a  sexual  act, 
of  the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  nuclei,  though  the  two 
sets  of  phenomena  usually  coincide.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  overlooked  that  these  exceptional  cases  occur  in  plants 
presenting  an  abnormal  life-history:  the  fact  renuuns  that  where 
there  is  both  normal  spore-formation  with  meiosis,  and  a  sub- 
sequent sexual  act,  the  haploid  form  is  the  gametophyte,  the 
diploid  the  sporophyte.  But  the  actual  observation  of  a  haploid 
sporophyte  and  of  a  diploid  gametophyte  makes  it  clear  that 
however  generally  useful  the  nuclear  characters  may  be  in  the 
distinction  of  sporophyte  and  gametophyte,  they  do  not  afford 
an  absolute  criterion,  and  therefore  their  value  in  determining 
homologies  is  debatable. 

IV.  A  hnomalUies  ef  ReproduaioH. 
In  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  normal  life-history, 
the  transition  from  the  one  generation  to  the  other  is  marked  by 
definite  processes:  there  is  the  meiotic  development  of  spores 
by  the  sporophyte,  and  the  sexual  production  of  a  zygote,  or 
something  analogous  to  it,  by  the  gametophyte.  But  it  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  transition  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  effected  in  other  ways,  which  may  be  leguded 
as  abnormal,  though  they  are  constant  enough  in  the  plants  in 
which  they  occur,  in  fact  as  manifestations  of  reproductive 
degeneration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sporophyte  may  be  developed  either 
after  an  abnormal  sexual  act,  or  without  any  preceding  sexual 
act  at  all,  a  condition  known  as  apogamy.  In  the  second,  the 
gametophyte  may  be  developed  otherwise  than  from  a  post- 
mciotic  spore,  a  condition  known  as  apospory. 

ApocAMY.-^The  cases  to  be  conndered  under  this  head  may  be 
arranged  in  two  groups:—  ,     .^     ,  »     .         . 

I.  Fseudapogamy:  sexual  act  abnormal.— Tnt  foUowing  abnor- 
malities have  been  observed : — 

(a)  Fusbn  of  two  female  organs:  observed  (Christman)  m  cer- 
tain Uredineae  (Caeoma  niUns,  Pkragmidium  gptciosum, 
Ufomyus  Caladn)  where  adjacent  archicarps  fuse:  mak; 
cells  (spermatia)  are  present  but  functionless. 
(&)  Fusion  between  nuclei  of  the  same  female  organ:  observed  in 
the  ascogonium  of  certain  Ascomyccies,  //«maf»a  granu- 
lata  (Blackman),  where  there  is  no  male  organ:  Lacknea 
stercorea  (Fraser).  where  the  male  organ  (poUinodium)  is 
present  but  is  apparently  functionless. 

(c)  Fusion  of  a  female  organ  with  an  adjacent  tissue-cell:  ob- 

served (Blackman)  in  the  archicarp  of  tome  Uredineae 
iPhragmidium  violaceum,  Uromyces  Poae,  Puceinia 
Poarum) :  male  cells  (spermatia)  present  but  functionless. 

(d)  There  b  no  female  organ:  fusion  takes  place  between  two 

adjacent  tissue-cells  of  the  gametophyte;  the  sporophyte 
is  developed  from  diploid  cells  thus  produced,  but  there  is 
no  proper  zygote  as  there  is  in  a,  &  and  c :  observed  (Farmer) 
in  the  prothalUum  of  certain  ferns  (Lastraea  pseudo-mas, 
var.  polydactyla):  male  organs  (and  sometimes  female) 
present  but  functionless.  Another  such  case  is  that,  of 
Humana  rutUans  (Ascomycete),  in  which  nuclear  fusion 
has  been  observed  (Fraser)  in  hyphae  of  the  hypothecmm : 
the  asci  are  developed  from  these  hyphae,  and  m  them 
meiosis  takes  place;  there  are  no  sexual  orgaos. 


a.  Europoffsmy:  no  kind  of  sexual 
(a)  Theeametophyte  is  haploid : 

(«)  The  sporophyte  is  developed  from  the  unfertilised 
oospherc:  no  such  case  of  true  parlkfnogenests  has  yet 
been  observed. 
03) The  sporophyte  is  developed  vegetatively  from  the  gamcto- 

Ehyte  and  is  haploid :  observed  in  the  prothalUa  oTccnain 
>rns,  Lastraea  pseudo-mas,  var.  crislata-aposporaiFarsaer 


observed  in  some  Ptendophyta,  viz.  certain  ferns 
(Farmer).  Athyrium  Fdtx-Joemina,  var.  darisstma, 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  var.  crispum-Drummondae,  and 
iiarsUia  (Strasburgcr) ;  also  in  some  Phanerogams,  viz. 
Compositoe  (Toraxatum,  Murbeck;  Afdennarui  elpina, 
Juel;  sp.  of  Hieracium  (Rosenberg):  Rosaceae  .(£«- 
AUkemiUa  sp.,  Murbeck,  Strasburccr) :  Ranunculaceae 
{Tlialictrum  purfmrascens,  Overton). 
ifi)  The  sporophyte  is  developed  vegetatively  from  the  game- 
tophyte: ofa«ervcd  (Farmer)  in  the  fern  Athyrium  Filix- 
Joemtna,  var.  clarissima. 

In  all  the  cases  enumerated  under  Eu-apogamy, 
apogamy  is  associated  with  some  form  of  apospory  except 
Nefkrodium  moUe,  full  details  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
published. 

Many  other  ferns  are  known  to  be  apogamous,  but 
they  are  not  included  here  because  the  details  of  their 
nuclear  structure  have  not  been  investigated. 
Apospory. — yhc  known  modes  of  apospory  may  be  arranged  as 
follows: — 

1.  Pseudapospory:  a  spore  is  formed  but  tritkout  meiosis,  so  thai 
it  is  diploia—obatrved  only  in  heterosporous  plants,  viz.  certain 
species  of  MarsUia  {e.g.  MarsUia  Drummemdii)  where  the  megaspore 
has  a  diploid  nucleus  (33  chromosomes)  and  the  resulting  prothaUium 
and  female  organs  are  also  diploid  (Strasburger) ;  and  in  various 
Phanerogams,  some  Compositae  {Taraxacum  and  Antennaria  alpima, 
Juel).  some  Rosaceae  {Eu-Alckemilla,  Strasburger),  and  occasionally 
in  Tkalictrum  purpurascens  (Overton),  where  the  megaspore  (embryo- 
sac)  is  diploid;  tn  some  species  of  Hieracium  it  has  been  found 
(Rosenberg)  that  adventitious  diploid  embryo-sacs  are  developed  in 
the  nucellus:  these  plants  are  also  apogamous. 

2.  Eu-apospory:  no  spore  is  formed— oi  thu  there  are  two 
varieties: 

(a)  With  meiosis:  this  occurs  in  some  Thallophyta  which  form 
no  spores;  the  sporophyte  of  the  Fucaoeae  bears  no 
spores,  consequently  meiosis  takes  place  in  the  developing 
sexual  organs;  the  G>niugate  Green  Algae  also  have  no 
spores,  meiosis  taking  place  in  the  germinating  zygospore 
which  develops  directly  into  the  sexual  plant. 

(6)  Without  meiosis:  the  ^metophyte  is  developed  upon  the 
sporophyte  by  budding;  tnat  is,  spore-reproduction  U 
replaced  by  a  vegetative  process:  for  instance,  in  mosses 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  induce  the  development  of 
protonema,  the  first  sta^  of  the  ^metophyte,  from  tissue- 
cells  of  the  sporogonmm:  ntmlariy,  in  certain  ferns 
(varieties  of  Atkyrium  Filix-foemina,  Scolopendrium 
mUgare,  Lastraea  pseudo-mas^  Pmystickum  annuare,  and 
in  the  species  Pteris  aquilina  and  Asplenium  dtmorfkum), 
the  gametophyte  (prothaUium)  is  developed  by  budding 
on  the  leaf  of  the  sporophyte,  and  in  some  of  theSe  cases  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  gametophyte  so  developed 
has  the  same  number  (2x)  of  chromosomes  in  its  nuclei  as 
the  sporophyte  that  bears  it— that  is,  it  is  diplokl. 

Apospory  has  been  found  to  be  frequently  associated 
with  apogamy;  in  fact,  in  the  absence  of  meiotts,  this 
association  would  appear  to  be  inevitable. 

Combined  Apospory  and  Apogamy, — ^Instances  have  been 
given  of  the  occurrence  of  both  apospory  and  apogamy  in  the 
same  life-history;  but  in  all  of  them  there  u  a  regular  succession 
of  sporophyte  and  gametophyte.  The  cases  now  to  be  con- 
sidered are  those  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  generations  gives 
rise  directly  to  its  like,  sporophyte  to  sporophyte,  gametophyte 
to  gametophjrte,  the  normally  intervening  generation  bdng 
omitted. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  this  abbreviation  of  the  life-history 
taking  place  in  various  ways.  Thus,  a  sporophyte  might  be 
developed  from  a  haploid  spore  instead  of  a  gametophyte  as  is 
the  normal  case,  but  this  has  not  been  observed:  again,  a 
sporophyte  might  be  developed  from  a  diploid  spore  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  zygote  or  a  diploid  oosphere)i  a  possibility 
that  is  to  some  extent  realized  in  the  life-history  of  some 
Uredineae  in  which  successive  forms  of  the  polymorphic  sporo- 
phyte are  developed  from  diplogonldia.  Similariy  a  gameto- 
phyte might  be  developed  from  a  fertilized  or  an  unfertilized 
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female  cdl:  the  latter  possibiltty  Is  to  some  eitent  realized  in 
those  Algae  (e.f.  UlcikriXf  Ectocorpus)  in  which  the  sexual 
cells  (isogametes),  if  they  fail  to  conjugate,  germinate  inde- 
pendently as  gonidia,  giving  rise  to  gametophytes. 

The  more  familiar  mode  is  that  of  vegetative  budding,  as 
already  mentioned.  When  a  "  viviparous  "  fern  or  Phanerogam 
reproduces  itself  by  a  bud  or  a  bulbil,  both  spore-formation  and 
the  sexual  act  are  passed  over:  q)orophyte  springs  from  sporo- 
phyte.  Remarkable  cases  of  this  have  been  observed  in  certain 
Phanerogams  (jCoeUbogyiu  iiicifoliaf  Funkia  cvata,  Notkosccrdum 
fragntnt,  Citnu,  sp.  of  Euanymus,  Optmtia  vulgaris)  in  the  ovule 
of  which  adventitious  embryos  are  formed  by  budd^  from  cells 
of  the  nuceOus:  with  the  exception  of  CwUbofyntf  it  appears 
that  this  <»ly  takes  place  after  the  oosphere  has  been  fertilised. 
In  other  pUnts  it  b  the  gamet(^h3rte  that  reproduns  itself  by 
means  fA  gemmae  or  bulbils,  as  commonly  in  the  Biyophyta, 
the  prothaUia  of  ferns,  &c 

The  abnormalities  described  are  all  traceable  to  reproductive 
degeneration;  the  final  result  of  which  is  that  true  reproduction 
is  replaced  nam  or  less  completely  by  vegetative  propagation. 
It  may  be  inquired  whether  d^eneration  may  have  proceeded 
so  far  in  any  plant  of  sufficiently  high  organization  to  present 
spore-formation,  or  sexual  reproduction,  or  both,  as  to  cause 
the  plant  to  reproduce  itself  entirdy  and  exclusively  by  the  vege- 
tative method.  The  only  such  case  that  suggests  itseU  is  that  of 
CanUrpa  and  possibly  some  other  Siphonaceous  Green  Algae. 
In  this  i^ant  no  special  reproductive  organs  have  yet  been 
discovered,  and  it  certainly  reproduces  itseU  by  the  breaking  oflf 
of  portions  of  the  body  which  become  complete  plants:  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  reproductive  organs  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered. 

V.  Pkynohgy  of  Reprodudion. 

Itie  reproductive  capacity  of  plants,  as  of  animals,  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  whole  or  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
individual  can  develop  into  one  or  more  new  organisms  in  one 
or  other  of  several  possible  ways.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  unicellular 
plants,  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  parent  gives  rise, 
whether  by  simple  division  or  otherwise,  to  one  or  more  new 
plants.  Reproduction  necessarfly  closes  the  life  of  the  individual : 
here,  as  August  Weismann  long  ago  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
natural  death,  for  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  parent 
continues  to  live  in  the  progeny.  In  multicellular  plants,  on 
the  contrary,  the  reproductive  function  is  mainly  discharged  by 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  the  reproductive  organs,  the  remainder 
of  the  body  being  essentially  vcgeutive— that  is,  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  individual.  In  these  plants  it  is 
only  a  part  of  the  protoplasm  that  continues  to  live  in  their 
progeny;  the  remainder,  the  vegetative  part,  eventually  dies. 
It  is  therefore  possible  to  distinguish  in  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  essentially  reproductive  protoplasm,  which  may  be 
designated  by  Weismann's  term  germ-piasm,  though  without 
necessarily  adopting  all  that  his  use  of  it  implies,  and  the 
essentially  vegetative,  mortal  protoplasm,  the  somatcptasmf  on 
the  other.  In  the  unicellular  plant  no  such  distinction  can  be 
drawn,  for  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  is  concerned  in  repro- 
duction. But  even  in  the  most  highly  organized  multicellular 
plant  this  distinction  is.  not  absolute:  for,  as  already  explained, 
plants  can,  in  general,  be  propagated  by  the  isolation  of  almost 
any  part  of  the  body,  that  is  vegetalively,  and  this  implies  the 
presence  of  germ-plasm  elsewhere  than  in  the  special  repro- 
ductive organs. 

If  the  attempt  be  made  to  distinguish  between  the  organs 
of  vegetative  propagation  and  those  of  true  reproduction,  the 
nearest  approach  would  be  the  statement  that  the  former  contain 
both  germ-plasm  and  somatoplasm,  whereas  the  latter,  or  at 
least  the  reproductive  cells,  consist  entirely  of  germ-plasm. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  exact  scat  of  the  germ-plasm, 
and  the  answer  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  results  of  the  numerous 
itsearchcs  into  the  structure  and  development  of  the  rcproduct  ive 
cdls  that  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  biological  work  of  recent 
yean.    The  various  facts  already  mentioned  suffice  to  prove 


that  the  nucleus  plays  the  leading  part  in  the  reproductive 
processes  of  whatever  kind:  the  general  conclusion  is  justified 
that  no  reproductive  cell  can  develop  into'a  new  organism  if 
deprived  of  its  nucleus.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  nucleus 
dther  actually  contains  the  germ-plasm,  or  that  it  controls  and 
directs  the  activities  of  the  germ-plasm  present  in  the  ceU.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  both  these  inferences  may  be  true.  At 
any  rate  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  excluding  the  co- 
operation of  the  cytoplasm,  especially  of  that  part  of  it  dis- 
tinguished as  kinoflasmt  in  the  reproductive  processes. 

Pursuing  the  ascertained  facts  with  regard  to  the  nudeus,  it 
is  established  that  the  part  of  it  espedally  concerned  is  the 
linin-network  which  consists  of  the  chromosomes.  The-  be- 
haviour, as  already  described,  of  the  chromosomes  in  the 
various  reproductive  processes  has  led  to  the  oondusion  that  the 
hereditary  characters  of  the  parent  or  parents  are  transmitted 
in  and  by  them  to  the  progeny:  that  they  constitute,  in  fact, 
the  material  basis  of  heredity  (see  Hebzohy).  .  They  can  hardly, 
however,  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  structural  units,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  thdr  number  is  far  too  small  in  relation  to 
the  transmissible  charaaers.  It  has  been  suggested  (Farmer) 
that  the  chromomeres  are  the  units,  but  the  number  of  these 
would  seem  to  be  hardly  suffident.  It  seems  necessary  .to  fall 
back  upon  hypothetical  ultimate  partides,  as  suggested  by 
Darwin,  de  Vries  and  Weismann,  which  may  be  generally  termed 
pangens.  The  chromomeres  may  be  regarded  as  aggregates  of 
such  partides,  the  "  ids  "  of  Weismaim. 

The  foregoing  considerations  make  it  possible  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  the  various  reproductive  processes. 

VegetaUfe  Propagation. — ^It  is  easily  intelligible  that  the 
two  individuals  produced  by  the  division  of  a  imicdlular  plant 
should  resemble  the  parent  and  each  other;  for,  the  division 
of  the  parent-nudeus  being  homotypic,  the  chromosomes 
which  go  to  constitute  the  nudeus  of  each  daughter-ceU  are 
alike  both  in  number  and  in  nature,  and  exactjy  repeat  the 
constitution  of  the  parent-nudeus. 

In  the  more  complicated  cases  of  propagation  by  bulbQs,. 
cuttings,  &c.,  the  devdopment  of  the  new  individual,  or  of  the 
missing  parts  of  the  individual  (roots,  &c.),  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  presence  in  the  bulbil  or  cutting  of  the  necessary  pangens. 

Reproduction  by  Gonidia.—In  this  case  a  single  cdl  gives 
rise  to  a  complete  new  organism  resembling  the  parent.  The 
inference  is  that  the  gonidium  is  a  portion  of  the  parental  germ- 
plasm,  in  which  all  the  necessary  pangens  have  been  accumulated. 

Reproduction  by  Spores. — ^In  this  case,  also,  an  entire  organism 
is  developed  from  a  single  cdl,  but  with  this  peculiarity  that 
the  resulting  organism  is  unlike  that  which  bore  the  spore,  a 
peculiarity  which  has  not  yet  been  explained.  It  hu  been 
already  stated  that  the  devdopment  of  true  q>ores  iiivolves 
meiosis,  and  this  process  is  no  doubt  related  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  spore  on  germination;  but  the  nature  of  this  relation 
remains  obscure.  It  might  be  assumed  that,  as  the  result 
of  mdosis,  the  nudeus  of  the  spore  recdves  only  gametophytic 
pangens.  But  the  assumption  is  rendered  impossible  by  the 
fact  that  the  spore  gives  rise  to  a  sexual  organism,  the  repro- 
ductive cells  of  which,  after  the  sexual  act,  produce  a  q>oro- 
phyte.  Clearly  sporophytic  pangens  must  be  present  as  well 
in  the  spwre  as  in  the  gametophyte  and  in  its  sexual  cells.  It 
can  only  be  surmised  that  they  exist  there  in  a  latent  condition, 
dominated,  as  it  were,  by  the  gametophytic  pangens. 

Sexual  Reproduction.— Hen,  again,  as  yet  imanswered 
questions  present  themsdves.  The  essence  of  a  sexual  cell 
is  that  it  cannot  give  rise  by  itself  to  a  new  organism,  it  is  only 
truly  reproductive  after  the  sexual  act:  this  peculiarity  is 
just  what  constitutes  its  sexuality.  Minute  investigation  has 
not  yet  detected  any  essential  structural  difference  between 
a  sexual  cell  and  a  spore;  on  the  contrary,  the  results  so  far 
obtained  have  established  that  they  essentially  agree  in 
being  post-meiotic  (haploid).  Why  then  do  they  differ  so 
fundamentally  in  their  reproductive  capacities?  Again, 
sexual  cells  differ  in  sex;  but  there  are  as  yet  no  facts  to 
demonstrate  any  essential  structural  difference  between  male 
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and  female  cdls.  Wliat  ]«  known  about  them  tends  to  prove 
their  structural  amilarity  rather  than  their  difference.  But 
it  is  possible  that  their  difference  may  be  chemical,  and  so 
not  to  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 

The  normal  scxwal  act  has  been  dcKribed  as  consisting  in 
the  fu^tm,  first,  of  two  cdls,  then  of  their  nuclei,  and  fin^y, 
often  after  a  long  interval,  of  their  chromosomes  and  oi  their 
chromomeres  in  mdosis.  What  causes  determined  these 
fusions  is  a  question  that  is  only  partly  answered.  It  is  known 
in  certain  cases  {e.g.  ferns  and  mosses)  that  the  male  cell  is 
attracted  to  the  female  by  chemical  substances  secreted  for 
the  purpose  by  the  female  organ;  that  it  is  a  case  of  ckemio- 
Ittcir.  Probably  this  is  more  common  than  experiment  has 
yet  shown  it  to  be.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  consequent 
odl-f usisn,  as  also  the  subsequent  fusbns  of  nuclei  and  of 
duomoeomes,  are  likewise  cases  of  chemiotaxis,  depending 
upon  chemictd  differences  betvreen  the  fusmg  structures. 

The  sexual  process  can  only  take  place  between  cells  which 
are  related  to  each  other  in  a  certain  degree  (see  Hybkidism); 
that  is,  it  depends  upon  sexual  affinity.  It  is  the  general 
rule  that  it  takes  place  between  cdls  derived  from  different 
individuals  of  the  same  q>ecies;  that  is,  cross-fertUisation  is 
the  rule.  This  is  necessarily  the  case  when  the  mde  and  female 
organs  are  devdoped  upon  different  individuals,  when  the 
plant  is  said  to  be  dioecious.  When  both  kinds  of  organs  are 
developed  upon  the  same  individual  {monoecious)  ^  self-fertiliza- 
Uon  may  and  often  does  occur;  but  it  is  commonly  hindered 
by  various  special  arrangements,  of  which  dichogamy  is  the 
most  common;  that  is,  that  the  male  and  female  organs  are 
not  mature  at  the  same  time.  But  though  these  arrangements 
favour  cross-fertilization,  they  do  not  atoolutely  prevent  self- 
fertilisation.  In  some  cases,  deistogamic  flowers,  for  instance, 
self-fertilization  alone  is  possible  (see  Angxosfekms).  The 
general  conclusion  is  that  though  cross-fertilization  is  the  more 
advantageous  form  of  sexual  reproduction,  still  self-fertilization 
is  more  advantageous  to  the  species  than  no  fertilization  at  all. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  terms  used  have  different  meanings  when  applied  to  certain 
heterosporous  plants  from  thpse  which  they  convey  when 
applied  to  isosporus  plants.  In  the  latter  cases  their  meaning 
is  direct  and  simple:  in  the  former  it  is  indirect  and  somewhat 
complicated.  In  heterosporous  plants  generally  the  actual 
sexual  organs  are  never  borne  upon  the  same  ihdividual,  there 
is  always  necessarily  a  male  and  a  female  gametophyte;  so 
that,  strictly  tpeaking,  self-fertilLzation  is  impossible.  But  in 
the  Phanerogams,  where  there  b  a  process  preliminary  to  fertiliza- 
tion, that  of  pMinatioHf  which  is  unknown  in  other  plants, 
the  terms  and  the  conceptions  expressed  by  them  are  applied, 
Bot  to  the  real  sexual  organs,  but  to  the  spores.  Thus  a  dioe- 
cious Phanerogam  is  one  in  which  the  microspores  are  devek^>ed 
by  one  individual,  the  megaspores  by  another;  and  again, 
self-fertilization  is  said  to  occur  when  the  microqwres  (pollen) 
fall  upon  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  (see  Angzospexms); 
but  this,  is  really  only  self-poUinatiou, 

To  return  to  the  sexual  process  itself.  Whatever  iu  nature, 
two  sets  of  results  follow  upon  the  sexual  act — (i)  a  zygote 
is  formed,  which  is  capable  of  devebping  into  a  new  organism, 
from  two  cells,  ndther  of  which  could  so  devdop;  (2)  the 
hereditary  sporophytic  characters  of  the  two  parents  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  organism  so  developed.  These  two  results  will 
now  be  considered  in  some  detaiL 

(0  The  Relation  between  the  Sexual  Ad  and  Reproductive 
Capacity. — In  the  early  days  of  the  discovery  of  the  sexual  process, 
it  was  thought  that  the  capacity  for  development  imparted  to 
the  female  cell  was  to  be  attributeid  to  the  doubling  of  its  nudear 
substance  by  the  fusion  with  the  male  cdl.  Reproductive 
capadty  does  not,  however,  depend  upon  the  bulk  of  the  nudear 
substance,  for  a  spore,  like  an  unfertilized  female  cell,  contains 
^ut  the  X  number  of  chromosomes,  and  yet  it  can  give  rise  to  a 
new  organism.  Again,  it  has  htta.  observed  (Winkler)  that  a 
noniuucleated  fragment  of  an  oosphere  of  Cystoseira  (Fucaoeae) 
can  be  "  fertilized  "  by  a  spermatoeoid  and  will  then  grow  and 


divide  to  form  a  small  embryo,  thougjh  it  necessarily  contains  only 
the  X  number  of  chromosomes.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
some  stimulating  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  male  cdl, 
and  it  is  probably  in  this  direction  that  the  de^red  explanation 
is  to  be  soughL  Some  important  confirmatory  facts  have  been 
recorded  with  regard  to  certain  animals  (sea-urduns).  It  has 
been  observed  (Loeb)  that  treatment  with  magnesium  diloride 
will  cause  the  ova  to  grow  and  segment;  and  similar  results  have 
been  obtained  (Winkler)  by  treating  the  ova  with  a  watery 
extract  of  the  male  cells.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  male 
cell  carries  with  it,  dther  in  its  cytoplasm  (kinoplasm),  or  in 
its  nucleus,  extractable  substances,  perhaps  of  the  nature  of 
enzymes,  that  stimulate  the  female  cdl  to  growth. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  stimulating  effect  of  fertilization 
is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  female  cell;  very  frequently 
adjacent  tissues  are  stimulated  to  growth  and  structural  change. 
In  a  Phanerogam,  for  instance,  the  whole  ovule  grows  and 
develops  into  the  seed:  the  devdopment  of  endoq)erm  in  the 
embryo-sac  is  initiated  by  another  nuclear  fusbn,  taking  place 
between  the  second  male  nudeus  and  the  endosperm-nudetis: 
the  ovary,  too,  grows  to  form  the  fruit,  which  may  be  dry  and  hard 
or  more  or  less  succulent:  the  stimidating  effect  may  extend  to 
other  parts  of  the  flower;  to  the  perianth,  as  in  the  mulberry; 
to  the  receptacle,  as  in  the  strawberry  and  the  apple:  or  even 
beyond  the  flower  to  the  axis  of  the  inflorescence,  as  in  the  fig  and 
the  pine-apple.  Analogous  developments  in  other  groups  are 
the  calyptra  of  the  Bryophyta,  the  cystocarps  of  the  Red  Algae, 
the  ascocarps  of  the  Ascomycetes,  the  aeddia  of  the  Uredineae, 

&C. 

(3)  The  Relation  of  the  Sexual  Ad  to  HeretfiVy.— The  product  of 
the  sexual  act  is  essentially  a  diploid  ceU,  the  zygote,  which 
actually  is  or  gives  rise  to  a  sporoj^yte.  The  sexual  heredity 
of  plants  consequently  presents  the  peculiar  feature  that  the 
organism  resulting  from  the  sexual  act  is  quite  unlike  its  imme- 
diate parents,  which  are  both  gamet<^hytes.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  sporophytic  characters  must  have  persisted,  thou^  in 
a  latent  condition,  through  the  gametophyte,  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  organism  developed  from  the  zygote. 

The  real  question  at  issue  is  as  to  the  exact  means  by  which 
these  characters  are  transmitted  and  combined  in  the  sexual  act. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  that  the  hereditary 
characters  are  associated  with  the  chromomeres,  and  that  it  is 
rather  their  linin-constituent  than  thdr  chromatin  which  is 
functional  (Strasburger):  that  they  constitute,  in  fact,  the 
material  basis  of  heredity.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is 
probable  that  the  last  phase  of  the  sexual  aa,  the  fusion  of  the 
chromomeres  in  mdosis,  represents  the  oombinaticm  of  the  two 
sets  of  parental  characters.  What  exactly  happens  in  the 
pseudo-chromosome  stage  is  not  known;  at  any  rate  this  stage 
offers  an  opportunity  for  a  complete  redistribution  of  the 
substance  of  the  chromomeres — ^in  other  words,  of  the  parental 
pangens.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that,  in  the  subsequent  nudear 
division,  the  distribution  of  the  chromosomes  derived  from  the 
male  and  female  parents  (when  they  can  be  distinguished)  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  indifference:  they  are  not  equaUy  distributed 
to  the  two  daughter-nudeL  The  explanation  would  ^pear 
to  be  this,  that  they  are  not  any  longer  male  and  female  as  they 
were  before  mdotic  fusion;  and  that  it  is  because  they  now 
contain  both  male  and  female  nudear  substance  that  their  equal 
distribution  to  the  dau^ter-nudd  is  unimportant. 

The  nature  of  this  redistribution  of  the  substance  of  the 
diromomeres  is  still  under  discussion.  Some  regard  it  as 
essentially  a  chemical  process,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  new 
compounds:  others  consider  it  to  be  rather  a  physical  process, 
a  new  material  system  being  formed  in  the  rearrangement  of  the 
pangens;  here  it  must  be  Idt  for  the  present. 

The  various  ways  in  which  the  parental  characten  manifest 
themsdves  in  the  progeny  are  fully  dealt  with  in  the  articles 
Heeeoity,  HYBRiDisif,  Mendeusm.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that 
the  progeny,  thou^  maintaining  genersHy  the  characters  of  the 
spedes,  do  not  necessarily  exactly  resemble  dther  of  the  parents, 
nor  do  they  necessarily  present  exactly  intermediate  characters: 
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Ibt7  niiy  miy  more  or  leu  frAm  tlic  type.  It  ii  in  uiiohUds 
(«l,  Ibc  full  iiguifictnce  ol  which  hu  noi  yet  been  woited  out, 
that,  u  A  nUe,  plutti  that  vary  profuuly  are  Ihoae  in  which 
like  cban£temtic  u  number  of  chEomosomcs  is  high  (6d-ioo). 

Brief  relerence  may  be  made  to  the  casea  ol  abnormal  iexuiJ 
M  pieud»4eiuil  reproduction  described  above  under  Apoiamy. 
Takini  filH  l^  cues  o[  true  apogamy,  there  i>  dearly  no  need 
[or  4ay  lexual  pncesa,  for,  since  no  mewtic  division  lias  talten 
place,  the  gametophyte  is  diploid;  its  cells,  whether  vegetative 
or  ooottined  in  female  oiEans,  possess  the  capociLy  foi  both 
devekfiment  and  the  transroissioa  ot  the  spotophytic  cbaraclers. 
Il  n  sot  lemaikable  that  sutb  a  gametophyle  should  be  able  to 
give  rise  directly  to  a  bporophyte;  but  It  is  remoEkable,  in  the 
convene  case  ol  apospocy,  thai  a  ipoiophyte  should  give  lise  to 
■  diploid  gimetophyte  tatba  than  to  aoolhn  sporophyii 
the  lattB  case  the  tendency  to  the  regular  it\  ' 
alteinale  fonn  appeiia  to  override  the  infloeBi 
nucleus. 

Turning  to  the  vatioui  fofm  of  peeudo4pogamy,  then  are 
bst  those  in  which  fusion  takes  place  between  two  apparently 
lemale  orgiia  (some  Uredineaei  Cbiistman),  and  those  b 
which  it  lakes  place  between  nudd  wiihia  llie  sane  female 
organ  IBumaria;  Blackman).  If  these  are  to  be  regarded 
phynoloipcally  as  sexual  acts,  it  must  be  infemd  that  the  [using 
orKUis  or  nud«  have  come  to  differ  from  each  other  to  some 
extent;  for  it  is  unthinkable  that  equivalent  female  organs  or 
cells  should  be  able  to  fertilise,  or  to  he  fertilized  by,  one  anolher. 
Theae  are  hnally  tboie  cases  in  which  apparently  vegetative 
ceUi  take  part  in  the  sexual  act,  as  In  Phogmidium  (Blackman), 
where  the  femak  '  ■.•     .      ■■        . 


nthefi 


t),  w 


They  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  vege- 
in  certain  drcumstances,  contain  sufficient 
as  sexual  organs  Kilhout  being  diflcientiatcd 

An  interesting  question  is  that  of  the  oti^  ol  apogamy.  It 
is  no  doubt  tin  outcome  of  seitial  dcgeneratiaa;  but  this 
general  statement  requires  some  eiplanaiion.  In  certain  cases 
■pi^amy  leems  to  be  the  result  of  the  degeneritlan  of  lie  male 
ocgaa;  as  in  Humaria,  where  there  is  no  male  organ,  and  In 
Lathvc,  where  the  male  organ  is  nidimentaiy.  In  others, 
as  in  the  Uredineae,  it  is  apparently  the  female  organ  that  has 
degenerated,  losing  its  receptive  part,  the  trichogyne;  the  male 
celb  (speimatia)  are  develc^icd  normally,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  might  not  fertiliae  the  female  organ  were 
ihtfe  the  means  of  penetrating  it.  In  yet  other  cases  the 
dcgeneratioD  occurs  at  a  different  stage  in  the  life-history,  in 
the  development  ol  the  spores.  In  the  apogamous  ferns  in- 
vestigated,  meiosis  is  suppimed  and  apogamy  result).  In  the 
heteroaporous  plants  which  have  been  investigaLed  ((.j.  Uartjlia. 
Em-AliJitmUla)  it  baa  been  observed  that  the  microsporta  ate 
»  imperfectly  developed  as  to  be  incapable  ol  geiminiting,  m 
that  fertilisation  is  imptnsible;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  Ibat 
the  occuircDce  ol  apogamy  is  to  be  attributed.  This  abnormal 
development  of  the  ipores  may  be  regarded  as  a  variation;  and 
in  most  casca  il  occurs  in  plants  that  are  highly  variable  and  often 
have  a  high  Ix  number  of  chromosomes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  such  pbysioloscal  etplanaiion  u 
can  be  given  o[  the  phenomena  of  reproduction  is  based  upon  the 
result!  of  the  minute  investigation  of  the  changes  In  nuclear 
structure  asaodated  with  them.  The  explinaiion  is  often  rather 
mgg^ed  than  proved,  and  some  fundamental  facts  still  remain 
ahogetber  uneiplained.  But  it  may  be  antidpaled  that  a 
method  ol  research  which  has  already  lo  successfully  Justified 
Itsell  will  not  fail  in  the  future  to  elucidate  what  still  remains 

.— TUs  ankle  sboukl  be  nad  In  amDnun  with 


.plues  to  these  articles  irKlude  all  the  publication 


A<  ■■  h,'!.  (1906)  vol.  ix.;Famier.  "  On  the  Structural  Coutiluenu 
ol  |.,  Xuclcui.  and  their  Relation  id  the  Chganiiation  ol  the  In- 
di'  lii.ii  "(CroonianLKluiO.^rK.Jbr.JlK,  {1907)  voLra,  series  Sj 
¥i  '".  r  iiTid  Digby.  '^Sludin  in  Aposnory  and  Apogamy  In  Ferns. 
A>.-.  Kri  Hw)  vol.  .I[.;Stra^bu^E.^|■,  Dw  J(»ite»«Cr™Ugr« 
rir  I-.-.--,-;-  /..,..;'  ■  .1 /,  ,■.:",„  hit  UtriUui."  Flcn  (I90J), 
vn:  -  II  M  M  .  .(  ;.-.:..•(.. (r..n  w  FkoUi  (1904),  Carntgit 
In     ..  .  'S.  H.  V.'f 

BEPBODDCnVR  SYSTEM,  IK  AXATOMT.— The  repro- 
ductive syslrra  in  some  pans  of  its  course  shares  structures  in 
common  with  the  urinary  system  (;.>.).  In  this  article  the 
loltowing  ilTUCtuies  will  be  dealt  with.  In  the  male  the  testes, 
epididymis,  vaia  delerentia,  veaiculae  scminales,  prostate, 
penis  and  urethra.    In  the  female  the  ovaries.  Fallopian  tubes. 


if  ale  RipradluiiM  OriaMI. 
The  Ifitei  or  leilielei  are  the  glands  in  which  the  male  repi 
ductlve  cells  are  loimed.  They  lie,  one  on  each  side,  in  I 
scrotum  surrounded  by  the  tunica  vaginalis  (see  Coelom  i 
Ezaous  Meubuhes).  Eacli  is  an  aval  gland  about  one  and 
half  lixcba  long  with  its  long  axis  directed  daKDKaid,backwi 
and  inward.  There  is  a  strong  fibrous  coat  called  the  firm 
allmeiita,  from  vhich  vertical  and  boriionlal  septa  penelri 
into  tbe  substance,  thus  dividing  it  into  compaitments  or  Idbu 
in  which  tbe  seminiferous  tubea  are  coiled.  It  b  estimated  th 
the    total    length     of    these 

a  mile.  (See  fig.  r.) 
At  the  posterior  part  of 


called  th 

e  reM  tei'ir  (»»  £g 

0,    into 

which    the   Hrmni 

way  the 

lecretion  of  the  glind 

to  its  upper  and 

back  pan 

whence  from  fifteen 

to  Jivtaiy  small  tubes  (mtia 

c/^<«« 

pas.  to  the  epidi- 

dymjs. 

Each    of    these    is 

IS  what  is  known  as 

, _.         male  sexual  cells. 

The  cf  iiiifyMii  (see  fig.  i)  is  a  soft  body  lying bcUnd  the  testis; 
it  is  enlarged  above  to  form  the  ^obia  major  or  head,  while 
below  is  a  lesser  swelling,  the  glshu  niiwr  or  tail.  Tbe  whole 
epididymis  Is  made  up  of  a  convoluted  tube  about  M  ft. 
long,  from  which  one  long  diverticulum  (voj  abtrtoMsi  comes  ofl- 
Between  the  globus  major  and  the  testis  two  tmall  veiicles 
called  the  kyialiit  Hi  Uoitapa  are  olten  found. 

The  H)  iclava  is  the  continuation  of  the  tube  ol  tbe  e^di> 
dymis  and  starts  ^t  the  globus  minor;  at  first  it  is  convoluted, 
but  K»n  becoma  straight,  and  runs  up  on  the  Inner  (medal) 
tide  of  the  epdidymis  to  the  external  abdominal  ring  in  the 
abdominal  waU.  On  its  way  up  it  is  Joined  by  several  other 
structures,  to  lonn  the  ifrmatic  utd;  these  arc  the  artery 
(spermatic)  and  veins  (pampiniform  flaui)  ol  the  testis,  the 
artery  of  the  vas,  tbe  tlio-inguinal,  genlto^rural  and  sympathetic 
nerves,  and  the  testicular  lymphatics.  Aftei  entering  the 
eitemal  abdominal  ting,  these  structures  pass  obliquely  through 
the  abdominal  wall,  lying  In  the  Ingumal  canal  lor  an  inch  and  a 
half,  until  the  btetnal  abdominal  ring  Is  reached.  Here  Ihey 
separate  and  the  vas  passes  down  th»«de  of  tbe  pelvis  and  lums 
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and  run,  side  by  side,  tbraugh  ihe  proMatc  to  open  in 
Ttw  pnitale  is  partly  a  muscular  and  pinty  a  ^nd 


A  a  piece  of  whipcord  when 

if  the  cordf  thfse  form  Liu 

a  ef  GuaUlio!  faiailvlyi 


i  by  t. 


Both  vertically  md  transversely  it 
s,  while  tntero-poneriorly  it 

ich,  though  {[>  (iie  is  liable  to 

fibrous  capsule  (rem  wblch  it 

g/ Kiifi  smerioctr-   lib  often 

label  two  lateral  tod  a  median  or 


Tie  teikvlm  imuukf  are  « 
aide,  from  the  lower  part  ol  the  ampull 

and  parallel  to  the  upper  raargiD  of 
little  diiUKce,  but  usually  tun  u] 
e«(emity.     When  


tied  atodK  the  median  raphe. 
:t  pait  of^the  ri^hi  leiaiaal  v( 

-Uke  diverticula,  one  on 


1  thick  Ii 


ct-like  fi 


da.     The  > 


id  unravelled  each  is 
.  5  iiL  long,  which  is 
3,  and  also  hu  several 
he  vcsiculae  semiiules 
ihich  is  thrown  into  a 


together  by  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  and  by  involuntary  muscl 
continuous  with  Uut  of  the  bladder.  It  is  probable  that  thes 
vesicles  are  not  reservoirs,  as  was  at  one  time  thought,  but  fom 
some  special  secretion  which  mixes  with  that  of  the  teitci 
Where  ihe  vesiculae  join  the  ampuUae  of  the  vasa  delerenlia  lb 
tjatnltUery  dmti  are  foniKd;  these  are  narrow  and  tluD'waUed 


tenor   part.    It  is  about  an   inci 

in  the  middle  of  the  gland  it  bends  forward  foiming  an 
angle  (see  Gg.  s);  here  it  is  from  a  third  to  bilf  an  inch 
wide,  though  at  tbe  base  and  apei  of  Uk  prostate  it  is 
narrower.  When  it  is  sill  open  from  in  front  a  longitudinal 
ridge  is  seen  in  its  posterioi  wall,  which  is  called  the  Kmnoa- 
fdnmn  or  crula  iinilua,  aod  on  eacb  side  of  this  is  a  longitudinal 
depression,  Ihe  froilaiic  linui.  Into  which  numerous  ducts  ol  the 
prostate  open,  (bough  some  oI  them  open  on  to  the  aniero-latenl 
surface.  Near  the  lower  pan  of  the  vetumonianum  is  a  little 
pouch,  the  WricHfHi  masculinHs,  about  one>eighth  ol  an  inch 
deep,  the  opening  of  which  is  guarded  by  a  delicate  membranous 
circular  fold,  the  naU  hymen,  Gosc  tt>  the  opening  of  tbe 
utricutus  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  already  mentioned,  open  into  (he 
urethra  by  very  small  apertures.    The  part  ol  the  urethra  above 


le  openings  of 
only,  though  it  is  cc 


really  belongs  to 
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igh  tht  Pclvu.  tliawlnE  ibe  nlalkm 


1  Ii  known  u  tht 
,  mnd  ii  veiy  aanon,  being  (Tipped  by  the 

The  iptnij  uriUna  a  ihal  part  which  i>  encloMd  in  ihe  penii 
ilts  pierdng  ibc  iDterior  byer  of  the  Iriingulu  ligament. 
At  Gn[  it  lis  in  (be  (ubsUnce  ol  the  bulb  and,  laler.  o(  the 
CDipm  H»pgiosuiD,  while  finally  it  passn  Ihrough  the  ^101. 
Id  the  (reater  part  of  its  coune  it  ii  a  Iranivcne  slit,  but  in  tra- 
■      -  ■  ■  to  fo™  the  /. 


uautlari      and 
n  entdTQJ  U 


mil.     rtdY  A    : 


dfiniUya 


s  like  • 


hlory  diKtA 

(eilemal  nealiu)  a  vertical  tlil.    Into  the  whole  l< 
Bictlin  miKOus  glllidl  i^amdi  a/  LUIrt)  open,  and  i 

•  Fifi.  3.  4.  5  *"■''>  of  !>>!»  ■nick  are  redrawn  rmra 
WaBm't  Prubuu  EntaritMntl  by  pcnniwoa  of  the 
TW  Oanti  M«t>cal  PiiUialHat. 


the  fona  nivicuUria  ibe  tnouth  lA  one  U  tbeie  b  h 
large  that  [c  may  engage  the  point  oi  a  amall  athetcr  and  la 
lEnown  u  the  tacuna  metna.  As  a  rule  the  mcatul  a  the 
Damweat  part  of  the  whole  canaL 

Opening  into  (he  spongy  urethra  where  it  passes  through 
Ihe  bnifa  arc  ibe  ducti  of  two  iraall  glands  known  as  Cowpei'a 
gUnda,  which  tie  on  each  side  of  ibe  membianoiu  urethra  and 
are  best  eeen  in  ebildhood. 

The  ^enii  is  the  intnimiitenl  organ  of  genentfcin,  and  is 
made  up  of  three  cylinders  of  erectile  tissue,  covered  by  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue  without  fat.  In  a  transverse  aectioD 
two  of  these  cylinders  (the  corpora  iOMmtsa)  are  placed  above, 
aide  by  side,  while  one,  the  corpus  spongiosum,  is  below,    Pos- 


i«ly,a 


of  tl 


corpora 

structure,  and  are  attached  on  each  side  to  Che  rami  of  the 
itcbiua,  while  the  corpus  spongiosuni  becomes  more  vsscular 
and  enlarges  to  form  the  bulb.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  thai  the  whole  length  of  the  coipoa  spongimum  is  travened 
by  the  urethra.  The  anterior  part  of  the  penis  fs  formed  by 
the  ffojtj,  a  bell4haped  structure,  apparently  continuous  with 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  hiving  the  conical  ends  of  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa  fitted  into  depressions  on  its  posterior  surface. 
On  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  the  rim  of  Ibe  bell-shapcd  glans 
projects  beyond  the  level  ol  the  ci 


known  as  the  arma  glandii.  The  skin  o(  the  penis  ton 
a  fold  which  coven  tbe  gbnt  and  is  known  as  the  prepuce 
fomkin;  when  this  ii  diawn  back  a  median  fold,  the/re«iifs 
praefulii,  ii  teen  runoint  to  just  below  Ihe  meatus.  Afl 
forming  tbe  prepuce  the  skin  b  lellccted  over  the  ^ani  ai 


lerahly  in 


Fcmdl  Slprodudivi 
is  an  organ  which  ^in  s 
large  almond,  though  il 


Ibe  side  wall  of  Ihe  pelvis  with  its  long  aiis  nearly 
vcnical  and  having  its  blunt  end  (tubal  pole)  upward,  lis 
more  pointed  lower  end  is  attached  lo  the  uterus  by  the  liga- 
ment of  IhcoviTy,  while  iisantcrioi  border  has  a  short  leSectioa 

the  broad  ligament  of  the  uleius.     It  is  through  ibis  snteriot 
border  thai  the  vessels  and  nervesenicr  and  leave  Ibe  gland. 
Under  Ihe  micmicDpe  ihe  ovuy  is  seen  10  be  coveted  by* 
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kya  of  cuUc*]  etlU,  whkb  ue  oanlinuoiu 
bolder  wUh  the  ceil*  of  the  peritoneum.  Deep  u>  tixu  a  tne 
ovama  Hlranu,  coniposed  of  fibroin  tuaue,  And  embedded 
[n  it  are  nmneious  ncsti  ol  epitbelial  celb,  the  CraajUin  jel- 
lidtt,  in  vuioiu  itigis  of  developineDt.  Durinf  the  child- 
bekring  period  of  life  lOQie  of  tbese  Hill  be  noting  the  ripe 
condition,  ind  if  one  luch  be  looked  U  it  will  be  icen  to  can- 
UuQ  one  Urge  cell,  the  oBum,  njiroundcd  by  4  nuss  of  small 
eelli  toiming  Ilie  dixus  prolitcm,  Al  one  point  this  is  con- 
tinuous with  A  layer  of  cells  called  the  tlraium  granidotuM 
which  lines  the  outer  nsU  of  the  follicle,  but  claewbere  the  Ino 
layen  are  separated  by  fiuid,  the  tigMr  /eUieuli.  When  the 
(tdlide  buist^  as  it  does  in  time,  the  ovum  eKspci  on  lo  the 
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the  anterior 


The  Pallepian  tuba  n 
nterus.  That  end  of  ew 
called  the  fimbriated  eil 
ijimbriae)  hanging  from 


»ive  tb«  ora  ind  cany  them  to  the 
h  which  lies  In  front  of  the  ovaiy  is 
remily,  and  hai  ft  number  of  fiingea 
it;  one  of  the  Urgc«  of  thete  it  the 
ovanan  nmona  ana  u  attached  10  the  upper  or  tubal  pole  of 
the  ovary.  The  small  iqiening  among  the  fimbriae  by  which 
the  tube  communicale*  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  it  known  as 
the  ssliHiii  atdtminale,  and  from  this  the  lumen  ol  the  tube 
runt  from  four  to  foul  and  ■  half  indies,  until  it  opens  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  by  an  exliemely  lauU  opeidng.  In  the 
•ccompanying  figure  (fig.  6)   the  FaUcptn  tut«  tod  ovaiy 


triangle  is  upward,  a: 


Mtwig,: 


'  body  of  the  utenta  si 


lul  of  the  cervii  it  about  an  inch 
d  when  looked  at  ftom  In  front; 
rails  are  in  tsntacc,  and  iit  linini 
^  into  a  pattern  which,  from  iu 
failed  the  orAtfr  wilae.  This  arrange- 
the  fini   pregnancy.     On  nukinx 


IS  the 


ment  is  oblilented 

mere  slit  which  is  beni  about  iu  middle  to  lora: 
opening  of  Whirh  is  forward.  A  normal  uteru 
bent  forward  on  ilsdf,  or  antefleied.  In  additii 
■     -     igl.     -  -     ■         -  - 


ily  is 


in  adults  the 

plane  of  the  body.    From  each  side  of 

is  reBected  outward,  aa  a  two-iayercd  sheet, 

of  the  pdvis;  this  is  the  breai  litomtnt,  and  I 


ine  side  of  the  m 


e  wan 


bpian  tube,  already 


B.  Disgrammat 


ihe  Uterine  Ctvicjr  opened  up  (nm  !n  li 

n  the  uterus;  this,  as  htt  btea  e^tUined, 
of  the  ovaiy  in  the  living  body,  nor  it  it 


it  not  the  positic 
of  Ibe  tube,  the 

and  inner  surface  of  the  ovaiy.  The  Fallopian  tubes,  like  maiiy 
other  lubes  in  the  body,  are  made  chieSy  of  unslripcd  muscle, 
the  outer  byer  of  which  is  longitudinal  and  the  inner  circular; 
deep  lo  this  are  Ihe  submucous  and  mucous  coals,  the  latter 
being  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium  [src  Efuhelul  Tissues), 
and  thrown  into  longitudinal  pleats.  Superfidally  the  tube 
b  coveied  liy  a  serous  roal  of  peritoneum.  The  calibre 
gradually    omtractt    from    Ihe    peritoneal    to    the    uterine 


The 


nJmu  or  smit  is  a  pear-s'    . 

u  bag,  lying  in  the  pelvis  beti 
In  the  non-pregnant   conditli 


iped,  very  thick-walled, 
'he  bladder  and 
is  aboi 


.    The 


■r  body  of  the  utejus  is  somewhat  triangular  with 
its  base  upward,  and  has  an  anleHor  surface  which  is  moderately 
Sat,  and  a  posterior  convex.  Tbe  lower  half  is  the  neck  or 
cervi*  and  i>  cylindrical;  it  proicctt  into  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  vagina,  into  the  cavity  of  which  it  opens  by  the  u  ultri 
tztimum.  liiia  opem'ng  in  a  uterus  which  has  ncvtr  been 
pregnant  is  a  narrow  transveitc  slit,  rardy  a  circular  aperture, 
but  in  those  uteri  b  which  pregnancy  hu  occurred  the  slit  is 
much  wider  and  Itt  Upt  are  thickeoed  aad  gajHiig  and  of  ton 


is  the  Fal- 

scribed;  below  and  in  front  is  Ihe  round 
tvaiy  projects  backward,  and  just  above 
this,  when  the  broad  ligament  a 
stretched  out  as  in  (ig.  6,  are  tbe 
epoOphoron  and  paroophoron  with  tbe 
duct  of.CIrtner. 
^^^  The  nund  litaminl  is  a  cord  ol  on- 
'u'l^  Striped  muscle  which  runt  fn»n  tbe 
latenl  an^e  of  iti  ova  tide  of  the 
uterus  forward  to  the  [ntemal  ibdomiiul 
ling,  and  to  through  the  inguinal  canal 
lo  tbe  upper  part  of  the  labium  mtjut. 

The  tflfhtrtn  or  ^sHnimi  it  a, 
coUeclion  of  short  lubes  which  radiate 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  ovary  when 
the  broad  ligament  is  pulled  out  as  in 
fig.  6.  It  hi  b«t  teen  In  veiy  young 
children  and  represents  the  vasa  eSer- 
entia  in  tbe  m^.  Near  the  ovary  the 
tubea  are  closed,  but  neater  the  Fal- 
oTthe  lopbn  tube  thry  open  into  another 
tube  which  is  neatly  it  right  angles  to 
mt.  them,    and    which    luns    tonttd    the 

nterua,  though  in  the  human  tubject 

it  is  generally  lost  before 

as  tbe  duct  of  Ctrtner,  a 

epididymis  and  vts  deferen 

of  the  epoflphoron  are  somi 

Nearer  the  uterus  than  the 

are  occasionally  found  whici 

of  the  organ  of  Glrildh  ii 

The  Miiiu  b  a  dilatable  muscular  passage,  lined  with  mucout 
membrane,  which  leads  from  the  uterus  to  Ihe  eitemal  ginen- 
live  organs;  its  diieclion  is.  from  the  uterus,  downward  and 
forward,  and  its  anletioi  and  posterior  walls  are  in  contact,  so 
it  appears  as  a  transverse  slit.    As 


imologue  of  Ibe  male 
the  ouiem»ott  tubulet 
ded  to  form  hydatids. 


le  orifice 


H.shapcd.    Owing  tc 

whOe  the 


neck  of  the  u  .      „ 

wall  of  Ihat  tube  is  only  about  >) 
.).    The  mucous  merabtane  is  raised  into  a  series  of. 
Ids  or  rugae,  and  between  It  and  Ihe  muscular  wall 
pleiuset  of  veins  forming  erectile  tissue.    The  relation  of  ibe 
ticed  under  CoELiTH  and  Sucm 


The  nJaa  or  fuJaidiim  comprises  all  the  female  external 
generative  Otgans,  and  consists  of  Ibe  mont  Veneris,  latU 
mtjora  and  minora,  clitoiit,  urethral  orifice,  hymen,  bulbt  of 
thevesu'bule.andglandaof  BtrtbUiii.    Tbs  «■««  Vimtu  fa  Iba 
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It  of  the  putuG  bonea  ciuied  by  a 


loiii 


,  tisoa 


he  homoIoBUD 
>y  theUbU 


turn  tbe  moD3  Veneris  lo  wiihio  ui  inch  of  Ibe . 

ope  SDothec  by  theii  inlenuil  auttuv).    They  i 

of  the  Kmtuin  in  tbe  nule.    Tbe  labia  minBra  tn 

tkin  conUdoinK  do  fat,  whidi  ue  luualiy  bidden 

nujan  (nd  nbove  endoM  the  ditonii  tbey  ue  oi  &  puuuso 

cnlciiu  uid  look  like  mvuous  meinbtane. 

Tbe  ciiiarii  it  the  lepreienutive  el  the  penis,  and  consists  of 
t*o  coipora  cLvetaosa  irbidi  posleiiocty  diverxe  (o  fOtm  tbe 
aart.  ditoridis,  ud  are  attached  to  the  Uchium;  tbe  oriu  is 
■bout  an  inch  and  a  half  king,  and  ends  anteriotly  In  a  rudi- 
DKataiy  Blaot  which  it  covered  by  the  junction  of  the  labia 
miiion;  this  junction  forms  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris. 

Tbe  eriJKt  ff  Ui  vtilire  a  about  in  inch  below  tbe  clans 
ditoridis  and  is  slightly  puckered. 

Tbe  tyiKH  is  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  which  samtinds 
tbe  orifice  of  the  vagiiia  and  is  usually  only  seen  in  the  virgin. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  it  ia  represented  In  tbe  male  by 
tbe  fold  at  tbe  opening  of  the  uterus  oatculinus.  Occasionally 
the  bymeo  Is  imperforate  and  then  gives  liie  to  trouble  in 


Tbe  Mh$  »/  tlu  mtOmU  are  Iwo  ntatea  of  erectile  tinue 
litaated  one  on  each  nde  of  the  va^nal  orifice;  above  they  are 
cantiDned  up  lo  the  clitoris;  they  rrpreient  the  bnlb  and  the 
CDTpQt  ^unpotum  of  the  male,  iplit  into  two,  and  the  fact  that 
they  an  u  divided  accounts  far  the  urethra  falling  to  be 
ejuJoaed  in  the  clitorit  as  It  is  m  the  pcnit. 

Tbe  ffoHdi  cf  BanioliK  are  two  oval  bodiei  about  half  an  tnch 
long,  lying  on  each  tide  of  the  va^na  close  to  ita  opening;  they 
represent  Cowpei'i  glands  in  tbe  male,  and  their  ducts  open  by 
minute  orifices  between  the  hymen  and  the  labia  minon. 

Frorn  the  above  detciiptlon  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  parts 
of  tbe  male  external  genital  organs  are  reprcunted  in  the 
female,  thou)^  usually  in  a  lest  developeiZ  condition,  lad  that, 
owing  to  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  they  retain  their  original 
bi-Uteral  (onn. 

For  further  details  tee  Qu^'i  Aruiemy  (London:  Longmans, 
Cnm  ACo.);  Giay't  Analnny  (London:  Loiumant, Green  A  Co.): 
Cnnniiichain^  Tcx^-Btok  tf  J »iiff«7( Edinburgh:  Young  J.  Pent- 


Tbe  devdopment  ol  the  reproductive  organi  Is  so  closely 
ntemren  with  that  of  the  urinary  that  tome  relercnce  from 
this  article  to  that  on  the  Uukakv  SvE-n-ii  it  necessary  It 
iriQ  here  be  convenient  to  take  up  the  devdopmcnl  at  Ibc  stage 
depicted  In  the  accompan)^  figure  (fig.  -7),  in  which  the  genital 
rWige  (s)  is  Ken  on  each  tide  of  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery ; 
erternal  to  this,  and  forming  another  tlight  ridge  of  its  own.  is 
tbe  Widffitn  duct,  while  a  little  later  the  MUlleiian  duct  is 
fanned  and  lies  ventral  to  the  Wolffian.  The  early  histoiy  ol 
thete  dticts  b  indicated  in  the  article  on  the  UuNARV  System. 
Untn  tbe  fifth  or  uith  week  the  development  of  the  genital 
ridge  ia  very  much  the  tame  in  the  Iwo  teies,  and  consists  of 
cords  of  eelb  growing  from  the  epithelium-covered  surface  into 
the  mesenchyme,  which  forms  the  interior  of  the  ridge.  In 
these  coeds  are  some  large  germ  cells  which  are  distinguishable 
It  a  very  earfy  stage  of  development.  It  must,  ol  course,  be 
ordentood  that  the  germinal  epithelium  covering  the  lidgc.  and 
the  mesenchyme  Inside  it,  are  both  derived  from  the  mesoderm 
or  middle  layer  ol  the  embryo.  About  the  fifth  week  ol  human 
embryonic  lUe  the  tunica  albugioea  appears  In  the  male,  from 
wbich  septa  grow  to  divide  the  tetiis  into  lobules,  while  the 
epjtbetlal  cords  form  tbe  seminiferous  tubes,  though  these  do 
not  gain  a  lumen  until  just  befoie  puberty.  From  tbe  adjacent 
metonepfana  cords  ol  cells  grow  into  the  attached  part  of  the 
genital  ridge,  or  testis,  as  it  now  is,  and  [torn  these  the  retc  testis 
u  devdoped.    Recent  resi 


e^lbcBum  instead  of  f  r 


ig  derived  fr 


s  1  Graafian  fi 
the  mile;  they  do  not  ent 
Itoiy  network  (rrienom) 
ind  enlarges  it 


}[  of  the  epididymii: 

Dt  lU  separate  tubes  probably  account  tor  me  vat 

.  the  organ  of  Giraldb  (see  fig.  8,  E,  and  O.G.).    In 

e  tubules  of  the  epoSphoron  leptesenl  the  main  P>n, 
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while  the  paro(Sphoron,  like  the  organ  of  Giraldte  in  the  male, 
is  probably  formed  from  some  separate  tubes  (see  fig.  8,  Ep.  O. 
and  Par.  O.)* 

The  Wolffian  duct,  which,  in  the  early  embryo,  carries  the 
excretion  of  the  mesonephros  to  the  cloaca,  forms  eventually  the 
body  and  tail  of  the  epididymis,  the  vas  deferens,  and  ejaculatory 
duct  in  the  male,  the  vesicula  seminalis  being  developed  as  a 
pouch  in  its  course.  In  the  female  this  duct  is  largely  done 
away  with,  but  remains  as  the  collecting  tube  of  the  epoOphoron, 
and  in  some  mammals  as  the  duct  of  GSrtner,  which  runs  down 
the  side  of  the  vagina  to  open  into  the  vestibule. 

The  MUUerian  duct,  as  it  approaches  the  doaca,  joins  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  there  is  only  one  opening  into 
the  ventral  doacal  wall.  In  the  male  the  lower  part  only  of  it 
remains  as  the  uterus  maaculinus  (fig.  8,  U.M.),  but  in  the  female 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  uterus,  and  probably  the  vagina,  are  all 
formed  from  it  (fig.  8,  F.T.  and  U.).  In  both  sexes  a  small  hydatid 
or  veside  is  liable  to  be  formed  at  the  banning  of  both  the 
Wolffian  and  MUllerian  duct  (fig.  8,  P.H.  and  S.H.);  in  the  male 
these  are  dose  together  in  front  of  the  globus  major  of  the 
epididymis,  and  are  known  as  the  sessile  and  pedunculated 
hydatids  of  Morgagni.  In  the  female  there  is  a  hydatid  among 
the  fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian  tube  which  of  course  is  MQUerian 
and  corresponds  to  the  sessile  hydatid  in  the  male,  while  another 
is  often  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  collecting  tube  of  the 
epodphoron  and  is  probably  formed  by  a  blocked  mcsonephric 
tubule.  This  is  the  pedunculated  hydatid  of  the  male.  The 
devdopment  of  the  vagina,  as  Berry  Hart  (Joum.  Anat.  and 
Phys.  XXXV.  330)  has  pointed  out,  is  peculiar.  Instead  of 
the  two  Mulleriafi  ducts  joining  to  form  the  lumen  of  its  lower 
third,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  the  uterus  and  its  upper  two-thirds, 
they  become  obliterated,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  two  solid 
cords  of  celb,  which  Hart  thinks  are  derived  from  the  Wolffian 
ducts  and  are  therefore  probably  of  ectodermal  origin,  though 
this  is  open  to  doubt.  These  cords  later  become  canalized  and 
the  septum  between  them  b  obliterated. 

The  common  chamber,  or  cloaca,  into  which  the  alimentary, 
urinary  and  reproductive  tubes  open  in  the  foetus,  has  the 
urinary  bladder  (the  remains  of  the  allantois)  opening  from  its 
ventral  wall  (see  Placenta  and  Ukinaky  System). 
.  During  development  the  alimentary  or  anal  part  of  the  doaca 
is  separated  from  the  urogenital,  and  in  the  artide  Alzmentaky 
System  the  hitherto  accepted  method  of  this  separation  is 
described.  The  question  has,  however,  lately  been  reinvesti- 
gated by  F.  Wood  Jones,  who  says  that  the  anal  part  is  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  the  urogenital  and  ends  in  a  blind  pouch 
which  grows  toward  the  surface  and  meets  a  new  ectodermal 
depression,  the  main  point  being  that  the  permanent  anus  is 
not,  according  to  him,  any  part  of  the  original  doacal  aperture, 
but  a  new  perforation.  This  description  is  certainly  more  in 
harmony  with  the  malformations  occurring  in  this  region  than 
the  old  one,  and  only  awaits  confirmatory  evidence  to  be  gener- 
ally accepted. 

The  external  generative  organs  have  at  first  the  same  appear- 
ance in  the  two  sexes,  and  consist  of  a  swelling,  the  genital 
eminence,  in  the  ventral  wall  of  the  cloaca.  This  in  the  male 
becomes  the  penis  and  in  the  female  the  clitoris.  Throughout 
the  generative  system  the  male  organs  depart  most  from  the 
undifferentiated  type,  and  in  the  case  of  the  genital  eminence 
two  folds  grow  together  and  endose  the  urogenital  passage, 
thus  making  the  urethra  perforate  the  penis,  while  in  the  female 
these  two  folds  remain  separate  as  the  labia  minora  or  nymphae. 
Sometimes  in  the  male  the  folds  fail  to  unite  completely,  and 
then  there  is  an  opening  into  the  urethra  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  penis — a  condition  known  as  hypospadias. 

In  the  undifferentiated  condition  the  integument  surrounding 
the  genital  opening  is  raised  into  a  horscshoclikc  swelling  with 
its  convexity  over  the  pubic  symphj^is  and  its  concavity  to- 
ward the  anus;  the  lateral  parts  of  this  remain  separate  in 
the  female  and  form  the  labia  majora,  but  in  the  male  they 
unite  to  form  the  scrotum.  The  median  part  forms  the  mons 
Veneris  or  mons  Jovis. 


The  Descent  of  the  Testis.— It  has  been  shown  that  the  testis 
is  formed  in  the  loin  r^on  of  the  embryo  dose  to  the  kidney, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  later  months  of  foetal  life  that  it  dsanges 
this  position  for  that  of  the  scrotum.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
genital  ridge  a  fibro-muscular  cord  is  formed  which  stretches 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  testis  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum; 
it  is  known  as  the  gubemaculum  testis,  and  by  its  means  the 
testis  is  directed  into  the  scrotum.  Before  the  testis  descends, 
a  pouch  of  peritoneum  called  the  processus  vaginalis  passes 
down  in  front  of  the  gubemaculum  through  the  opening  in  the 
abdominal  wall,  which  afterwards  becomes  the  inguinal  canal, 
into  the  scrotum,  and  behind  this  the  testis  descends,  carrying 
with  jt  the  mesonephros  and  mesonephric  duct.  These,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  form  the  epididymis  and  vas  def- 
erens.  At  the  sixth  month  the  testis  lies  opposite  the  abdom- 
inal ring,  and  at  the  eighth  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum 
and  invaginates  the  processus  vaginalis  from  behind.  Soon 
after  birth  the  communication  between  that  part  of  the  pro- 
cessus vaginalis  which  now  surrounds  the  testis  and  the  general 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  disappears,  and  the  part  which  remains 
forms  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Sometimes  the  testis  fails  to  pass 
beyond  the  inguinal  canal,  and  the  term  "  cryptorchism  "  is 
used  for  such  cases. 

In  the  female  the  ovary  undergoes  a  descent  like  thai  of  the 
testis,  but  it  is  less  marked  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  guber- 
naculum  becomes  attached  to  the  MtUlerian  duct  where  that 
duct  joins  its  fellow  to  form  the  litems;  hence  the  ovary  does  not 
descend  lower  than  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
part  of  the  gubemaculum  mnning  between  it  and  the  uterus 
remains  as  the  ligament  of  the  ovary,  while  the  part  running 
from  the  uterus  to  the  labium  is  the  round  lipunent.  In  rare 
cases  the  ovary  may  be  drawn  into  the  labium  just  as  the 
testis  is  drawn  into  the  scrotum. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — ^In  the  Urochorda,  the  class  to  which 
Salpa,  Pyrosoma  and  the  sea  squirts  (Asddians)  belong,  male 
and  female  generative  glands  {gonads)  are  present  in  the  same 
individual,  they  are  therefore  hermaphrodite. 

In  the  Acrania  (Amphioxus)  there  are  some  twenty-six 
pairs  of  gonads  arranged  segmentally  along  the  »de  of  the 
pharynx  and  intestine  and  bulging  into  the  atrium.  Between 
them  and  the  atrial  wall,  however,  is  a  mdimentary  remnant 
of  the  codom,  through  which  the  spermatozoa  or  ova  (for  the 
sexes  are  distinct)  burst  into  the  atrial  cavity.  There  are  no 
genital  ducts. 

In  the  Cydostomata  G&mpreys  and  hags)  only  one  median 
gonad  is  found,  and  its  contents  (spermatozoa  or  ova)  burst 
into  the  coelom  and  then  pass  through  the  genital  pores  into 
the  urogenital  sinus  and  so  to  the  exterior.  It  is  probable 
that  the  single  gonad  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  fellow 
has  been  suppressed. 

In  the  Elosmobranchs  or  cartilaginous  fishes  there  are  usually 
two  testes  or  two  ovaries,  though  in  the  dogfish  one  of  the 
latter  is  suppressed.  From  each  testis,  which  in  fish  is  popularly 
known  as  the  soft  roe,  vasa  cfferentia  lead  into  the  mesonephros, 
and  the  semen  is  conducted  down  the  vas  deferens,  or  mesone* 
phric  duct  into  the  urogenital  sinus,  into  which  also  the  ureters 
open.  Sometimes  one  or  more  thin-walled  diverticula — the 
sperm  sacs — open  dose  to  the  aperture  of  the  vas  deferens. 
In  the  female  the  ova  are  large,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
yolk,  and  they  burst  into  the  oodum,  from  which  they  pass 
into  the  large  MilUcrian  ducts  or  oviducts.  In  the  oviparous 
forms,  such  as  the  common  dogfish  (Scy Ilium),  there  is  an 
oviducol  gland  which  secretes  a  horny  case  for  the  egg  after  it 
is  fertilized,  <and  these  cases  have  various  shapes  in  different 
species.  Some  of  the  Elasroobranchs,  e.g.,  the  spiny  dogfish 
(Acanthias),  are  viviparous,  and  in  these  the  lower  part  of  the 
oviduct  is  enlarged  and  acts  as  a  utems.  In  male  elosmo- 
branchs the  anterior  part  of  the  Mullerian  duct  persists. 
Paired  intromittent  organs  (daspcrs)  are  developed  on  the 
pelvic  fins  of  the  males;  these  conduct  the  semen  into  the 
cloaca  of  the  female. 

In  the  tclcostean  and  ganoid  fishes  (Tcleostomi)  the  nephridia] 
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life.  The  uterus  muculinus  is  also  usually  present,  bul  there  is 
grave  doubt  whether  the  hirge  organ  called  by  this  name  in  the 
cobbit  should  not  raihtr  be  regarded  as  homologoui  with  part 
of  lhe  vesiculae  seminales.  The  penis  shows  many  divetvliei 
ol  arrangement,  above  tlie  marsupials  its  two  cnua  ohiaJn  an 
attachment  to  the  ischium.  In  many  mammals  il  is  quite  hidden 
by  lhe  skin  in  the  flaccid  condition,  and  its  external  oiiEce  may 
range  from  the  perineum  in  the  marsupials  to  the  middle  of 
the  ventral  wall  ol  the  abdomen  in  the  ruminants.  In  the 
Moni*ialia.Rod(ntii,Chiropicra.Carnivota  and  some  Primates 
an  OS  penis  is  developed  in  connexion  with  lhe  corpora  cavernosa. 
The  ctiioris  is  presenl  In  all  mammals;  sometimes,  as  la  the 
female  hyena,  il  is  very  large,  and  at  others,  as  in  the  lemur. 

For  further  delails  and  litenture.  see  Oppcl's  UMinli  itr  trr- 

alBO  Geeenbuur's  VeftUuh.  Anat-^tr  H^ir^'/Ai^/.andWicderaheim's 
C<.mpor<,lat  Aiulomj  -f  VirUbnla,  (caotlaied  by  W.  N.  Parker 
(London.  1907).  (F.  G.  P.) 

RETSOID,  JORAHH  OEORO  (i7;i-iS]o),  German  instni- 
ment  maker,  was  born  at  Wremen  in  Hanover  on  lhe  ijrd  oi 
September  1771,  and  became  an  engineer  and  afterwards  chief 
oi  Ibe  file  brigade  in  Hamburg,  where  he  started  business  ai  an 
instrument  maker  early  in  the  lolh  century.  He  was  killed  by 
the  fall  of  a  wall  during  a  fire  at  Hamburg  on  the  Mlh  of  January 
jBjo.  ThebuaneiswasconUnuedbyhisioiisGeorg(i8ci«-iSS^) 
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and  Adolf  (1806-Z87Z),  and  hb  grandsons  Johann  Adolf  and 
Oskar  Philipp. 

J.  G.  Repsold  introduced  essential  improvements  in  the  meridian 
drdes  by  substituting  microscopes  (on  Jesse  Ramsden's  pkn)  for 
the  verniers  to  read  the  circles,  and  by  making  the  various  parts 
perfectly  symmetricaL  For  a  number  of  years  the  firm  furnished 
meridian  circles  to  the  observatories  at  Hamburg,  KOnigs- 
berg,  Pulkova,  &c.;  later  on  its  activity  declined,  while  Pistor 
and  Martins  of  Berlin  rose  to  eminence.  But  after  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  firm  that  of  Repsold  again  came  to  the  front,  not 
only  in  the  construction  of  transit  circles,  but  also  of  equatorid 
mountings  and  more  especially  Of  heUometers  (see  Micro- 
meter). 

REPTILES  (Lat.  RepiUia,  creeping  things,  from  reptilis; 
rejerct  to  creep;  Gr.  tpmof,  whence  the  term  "  herpetology," 
for  the  science  dealing  with  them).  In  the  days  before  Linnaeus, 
writers  comprised  the  animals  which  popularly  are  known  as 
tortoises  and  turtles,  crocodiles,  lizards  and  snakes,  frogs  and 
toads,  newts  and  saJamanders,  under  the  name  of  oviparous 
quadrupeds  or  four-limbed  animals  which  lay  eggs.  Linnaeus, 
desirous  of  giving  expression  to  the  extraordinary  fact  that  many 
of  these  animals  pass  part  of  their  life  in  the  water  and  part  on 
land,^  substituted  the  name  of  Amphibia  for  the  ancient  term. 
Subsequent  French  naturalists  (Lyonnet*  and  Brisson*)  con- 
sidered that  the  creeping  mode  of  locomotion  was  a  more  general 
characteristic  of  the  class  than  their  amphibious  habits,  and 
consequently  proposed  the  scarcely  more  appropriate  name  of 
Reptiles. 

As  naturalists  gradually  comprehended  the  wide  gap  existing 
between  frogs,  toads,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other 
oviparous  quadrupeds  on  the  other,  they  either  adopted  the 
name  of  Batrachia  for  the  former  and  that  of  Amphibia  for  the 
latter,  or  they  restricted  the  term  Amphibia  to  Batrachians, 
calling  the  remainder  of  these  creatures  reptiles.  Thus  the  term 
Amphibia,  as  used  by  various  authors,  may  apply  (i)  to  all  the 
various  animaUi  mentioned,  or  (2)  to  Batrachians  only  (see 
Batrachia).  The  term  Reptiles  (Reptilia)  is  used  (i)  by  some 
for  all  the  animals  mentioned  above,  and  (2)  by  others,  as  in  the 
present  article,  for  the  same  assemblage  of  animals  after  the 
exclusion  of  Batrachians. 

Equally  varying  are  the  limits  of  the  term  Sayrians, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  every  scientific  treatise  on  this 
subject.  At  first  it  comprised  living  crocodiles  and  lizards  only, 
with  which  a  number  of  fossil  forms  were  gradually  associated. 
As  the  characters  and  affinities  of  the  latter  became  better 
known,  some  of  them  were  withdrawn  from  the  Saurians,  and  at 
present  it  is  best  to  abandon  the  term  altogether. 

I.  History  of  Herpetology 

Certain  kinds  of  reptiles  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  written 
records  or  have  found  a  place  among  the  fragments  of  the  oldest 
relics  of  hiunan  art.  Such  evidences,  however,  form  no  part  of 
a  succinct  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  such  as  it  is 
proposed  to  give  here.  We  distinguish  in  it  six  periods:  (i)  the 
Aristotelian;  (2)  the  Linnaean  (formation  of  a  dass  Amphibia, 
in  which  reptiles  and  Batrachians  are  mixed);  (3)  the  period 
of  the  elimination  of  Batrachians  as  one  of  the  reptilian  orders 
(Brongniart);  (4)  that  of  the  separation  of  reptiles  and  Bat- 
rachians as  distinct  subclasses;  (5)  that  of  the  recognition  of  a 
class  Reptilia  as  part  of  the  Sauropsida  (Huxley);  (6)  that  of  the 
discovery  of  fossil  skeletons  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  reveal, 
in  its  genf'ral  outlines,  the  past  history  of  the  class. 

I.     The  Aristotelian  Period. — Aristotle  was  tl^  first  to  deal 

with  the  reptiles  known  to  him  as  members  of  a  distinct  portion 

ArMoU^    of  the.  ^imal  kingdom,  and  to  point  out  the  character- 

btics  by  which  th^  resemble  each  other  and  differ  from 

other  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals.    The  plan  of  his 

* "  Polyraorpha  In  his  amphtblis  natura  duplicem  vitam  pleriaque 
concessit." 

*  Tkiologie  des  insectes  de  Lesser  (Paris,  1745).  i.  01.  note  5. 

*  Kkgne  animal  divisd  en  neuj  classes  (Pans,  1756). 


work,  however,  was  rather  that  of  a  comparative  treatise  of  the 
anatomical  and  ph3rsiological  characters  of  animals  than  their 
systematic  arrangement  and  definition,  and  his  ideas  about  the 
various  groups  of  reptiles  are  not  distinctly  expressed,  but  must 
be  gleaned  from  the  terms  which  he  employs.  Moreover,  he  paid 
less  attention  to  the  study  of  reptiles  than  to  that  of  other 
classes.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  limited  number  of  kinds 
he  could  be  acquainted  with,  to  which  only  very  few  extra- 
European  forms,  like  the  crocodile,  were  added  from  other 
sources.  But  while  we  find  in  some  respects  a  most  remarkable 
accuracy  of  knowledge,  there  is  sufiicient  evidence  that  he 
neglected  everyday  opportunities  of  information.  Thus,  he  has 
not  a  single  word  about  the  metamorphoses  of  Batrachians, 
which  he  treats  of  in  connexion  with  reptiles. . 

Aristotle  makes  a  dear  distinction  between  the  scute  or  scale 
of  a  reptile,  which  he  describes  as  ^"kts,  and  that  of  a  fish,  which 
he  designates  as  Xorls.  He  mentions  reptiles  (i)  as  oviparous 
quadrupeds  with  scutes,  viz.  Saurians  and  Chelonians;  (2)  as 
oviparous  apodals,  viz.  Snakes;  (3)  as  oviparous  quadrupeds 
without  scutes,  viz.  Batrachians.  He  considered  the  first  and 
second  of  these  three  groups  as  much  more  nearly  reUted  to  each 
other  than  to  the  third.  Accurate  statements  and  descriptions 
are  sadly  mixed  with  errors  and  stories  of,  to  our  ^es,  the  most 
absurd  and  fabulous  kind.  The  most  complete  accounts  are 
.those  of  the  crocodile  (chiefly  borrowed  from  Herodotus)  and  of 
the  chameleon,  which  Aristotle  evidently  knew  from  personal 
observation,  and  had  dissected  himself.  The  other  lizards  men- 
tioned by  him  are  the  common  lizards  (tra^pa),  tBc  common 
seps  (xo^^  or  ftYylt;  and  the  gecko  {AffKoKaPCmit  or  wpSvXof). 
Of  snakes  (of  which  he  generally  sp^Jcs  as  8^t)  he  knew  the 
vipers  (Ixu  or  lx(^)i  the  conunon  snake  {Upos),  and  the 
blindworm  {n^Xlnit  6^t),  which  he  r^ards  as  a  snake;  he 
further  mentions  the  Egyptian  cobra  and  dragons  (5pdjur) 
— North-African  serpents  of  fabulous  size.  Of  Chelonians  he 
describes  in  a  perfectly  recognizable  manner  land  tortoises 
(xcX(ivi}),  freshwater  turtles  {iiiU)  and  marine  turtles  (x^m*^  ji 
Bakarria). 

Passing  over  eighteen  centuries,  we  find  the  knowledge  of 
reptiles  to  have  remained  as  stationary  as  other  branches  of 
natural  history,  perhaps  even  more  so.  The  reptile  fauna  of 
Europe  was  not  extenisive  enough  to  attract  the  energy  of  a 
Belon  or  Itondelet;  popular  prejudice  and  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  these  animals  deterred  from  their  study;  nor  was  man 
sufficiently  educated  not  to  give  implicit  credence  to  the  fsbulous 
tales  of  reptiles  in  the  15th  and  z6th  centuries.  The  art  of 
healing,  however,  was  developing  into  a  science  based  upon 
rational  prhicipks,  and  consequently  not  only  those  reptiles 
which  formed  part  of  the  materia  ntedica  but  also  the  venomous 
snakes  became  objects  of  study  to  the  physician,  though  the 
majority  of  the  writers  were  ignorant  of  the  structine  of  the 
venom-appamtus,  and  of  the  distinction  between  non-venomous 
and  venomous  snakes. 

Nothing  can  show  more  dearly  the  small  advance  made  by 
herpetology  in  this  long  post-Aristotelian  period  than  a  glance 
at  the  celebrated  work,  De  Differenliis  Animalium 
Libri  decern  (Paris,  1552),  by  Edward  Wotton  (1492- 
1555)*  Wotton  treats  of  the  reptiles  which  he  designates  as 
Quadrupedes  oriparae  et  Serpentes  in  the  sixth  l>ook  of  his  work. 
They  form  the  seo>nd  division  of  the  Quadrupedes  quae  sangittmem 
kabenl;  and  are  subdivided  in  the  following  "genera": — 

CrocodUus  et  scineus  (cap.  cv.);  Testudinum  zenera  (cvi.):  J2<ui- 
arum  gaiera  (cvii.);  Lacertae  (cviii.);  Salamandra  et  seps  quad' 
rupes  (dx.);  Stellta  (ex.);  Ckamadeo  (cxi.);  Serpentes  (cxu.).  a 
eencral  account,  the  following  bdng  different  kinds  of  fierpems: 
Hydrus  et  alii  quidam  serpentes  aquatiles  (cxiii.);  Serpentes 
terreslres  et  prima  aspidum  gmera  (cxiv.);  Viperot  dipsas,  cerastes, 
et  hammodytes  (cxv.);  Haemorrkus^  upedcn^  ups,  eenckris,  et 
cenckrites  (cxvi.);  Basuiseus  et  aliiqmdam  serpentes  quarumvenenum 
remedio  caret  (cxvii.) ;  Draco,  ampkisbaenq.  d  aiii  quidam  serpamtes 
quorum  morsus  minus  affert  periculi  (cxviii.). 

Wotton's  work  might  with  propriety  be  termed  "  Aristoteles 
redivivus."  The  plim  is  the  same,  and  the  observations  of  the. 
Greek  naturalist  are  faithfully,  sometimes  litenlly,  icproduccd. 
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It  is  surprising  that  even  tlie  Tq>tilcs  of  his  native  countxy 
were  most  im^rfecdy  known  to  the  author. 

With  the  enlargement  of  geographical  knowledge  that  of 
teptHes  was  also  advanced,  as  is  suMdently  apparent  from  the 
j^taataom  ^S^  encyclopaedic  works  of  Gesner,  Aldrovandi  and 
Johnston.  The  last-named  author  especially,  who 
published  the  various  portions  of  his  Natural  History  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  was  able  to  embody  in  his 
compilations  notices  of  numerous  reptiles  observed  by  Francisco 
Hemandn  in  Mexico  and  by  Marcgrave  and  Piso  in  BraziL 
As  the  author  had  no  definite  idea  of  the  Ray-Iiiuaean  term 
"spedesy"  it  b  not  possible  to  give  the  exact  number  of 
reptiles  mentioned  in  his  work.  But  it  may  be  estimated 
at  about  fifty,  not  including  some  marine  fishes  and  fabulous 
aeaturta.  He  figures  (or  rather  reproduces  the  figures  of) 
about  forty^-some  species  being  rei»resented  by  several  figures. 

3.  lAnnaean  Period:  FomuUion  of  a  Class  AmpkUna. — 
Within  the  century  which  succeeded  Uiese  compilatory  works 
(1650-1750)  fall  the  labours  which  prepared  the  way 
•^  for  and  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  Ray  and 
Linnaeus.  Although  original  researches  in  the  field  of 
berpeti^ogy  were  limited  in  extent  and  in  number,  the  authors 
had  fxeed  themselves  from  the  purely  literary  or  scholastic 
tendency.  Men  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  reproducing  and 
commenting  on  the  writings  of  their  predecessors;  the  pen  was 
superseded  by  the  eye,  the  microscope  and  the  knife,  and 
statements  were  tested  by  experiment.  This  spirit  of  the 
age  manifested  itself,  so  ftf  as  the  reptiles  are  concerned,  in 
Chara's  and  Redi's  admirable  observations  on  the  viper,  in 
Major's  and  Vallisnieri's  deUiled  accounts  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  chameleon,  in  the  researches  of  Jacobaeus  into  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  Batrachians  and  the  structure  of  lizards, 
in  Dufay's  history  of  the  devek^ment  of  the  salamander 
(for  Batrachians  are  invariably  associated  with  reptiles 
proper);  in  Tyson's  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  rattle- 
snake, &C.  The  natural  history  collections  formed  by  insti- 
tntioiis  and  wealthy  individudis  now  contained  not  merely 
sUfK  ol  crocodiles  or  serpents  stuffed  and  transformed  into  a 
shape  to  correspond  with  the  fabulous  descriptions  of  the 
ffnomt  dragons,  but,  with  the  discovery  of  alcohol  as  a  means 
of  preserving  ?»'"*?*«,  reptiles  entire  or  dissected  were  exhibited 
for  study;  and  no  opportunity  was  lost  of  obtaining  them 
from  travellers  or  residents  in  foreign  countries.  Fossils  also 
were  now  acknowledged  to  be  remains  of  animals  which  had 
lived  before  the  Flood,  and  some  of  them  were  recognized  as 
those  of  reptiles. 

The  contributions  to  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  animal 
kingdom  became  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  need  of  a  method- 
ical arrangement  of  the  abundance  of  new  focts  more  and  more 
pxessing.  Of  the  two  principal  systematic  attempts  made  in 
this  period  the  first  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  remukable  steps 
of  the  progress  of  natural  history,  whilst  the  second  can  only 
be  designated  as  a  signal  failure,  which  ought  to  have  been  a 
warning  to  aU  those  who  in  after  years  classified  animab  in 
what  is  caDed  an,  "  artificial  system."  As  the  latter  attempt, 
originating  with  Klein  (X685-X7S9),  did  not  exercise  any  further 
!>««#««  on  herpetology,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  have  merely 
-^  mentioned  iL    John  Ray  (1628-1705)  had  recognized 

*  the  necessity  of  introducing  exact  definitions  for  the 

several  categories  hito  which  the  animals  had  to  be  divided,  and 
he  maintained  that  these  categories  ought  to  be  characterized 
by  the  structuTQ  of  animals,  and  that  all  zoological  knowledge 
bad  to  start  from  the  "  species  "  as  its  basis.  His  definition 
of  refrtScs  as  ''animalia  sanguinea  pulmone  respirantia  cor 
unico  tantum  ventriculo  instructum  habentia  ovipara"  fixed 
the  ri««  in  a  manner  which  was  adopted  by  the  naturalists  of 
the  sncceedhig  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Nevertheless,  Ray 
was  not  a  herpetologist;  his  knowledge  of  reptiles  is  chiefly 
derhred  from  the  researches  of  others,  from  whose  accounts, 
however,  everything  not  based  upon  reliable  demonstration  is 
critically  excluded.  He  begins  with  a  chapter  Ueating  of  frogs 
(jeono,  with  two  species),  toads  (Bi^tf,  with  one  species)  and 


tortoises^  {Teskiio^  with  fourteen  species).  The  second  group 
comprises  the  Lacertae,  twenty-five  in  number,  and  includes  the 
salamander  and  newts;  and  the  third  the  ^er^eH/er,  nine  spedes, 
among  which  the  limbless  lizards  are  enumerated. 

Except  in  so  far  as  he  made  known  and  briefly  characterized 
a  number  of  xeptHes,  our  knowledge  of  this  class  was  not 
advanced  by  TiinnsfiTS.  That  he  associated  in  the 
X3th  edition  cartilaginous  and  other  fishes  with  the 
reptiles  under  the  name  of  Amphibia  N antes  was  the 
result  of  some  misunderstanding  of  an  observation  by  Garden, 
and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  premonitory  token  of  the  recent 
discovoies  of  the  relation  between  Batrachians  and  fishes. 
Linnaeus  places  reptiles,  whidi  he  calls  Amphibia,  as  the  third 
dass  of  the  animal  kingdom;  he  divides  the  genera  thus: — 

OaoBft  I.  RxpTiLSS. — Ttslvdo  (15  species);  Rana  (17  q».); 
Draco  (a  ap.);  Lacerta  (48  sp.,  induduff  6  Batrachiana). 

Oansa  3.  SsarBirrB& — CrUaim  (5  spedes);  Boa  (10^  sp.); 
Colubtr  (96  q».);  AngjHis  (15  ap.);  Ampht^Hilma  (a  q>.)t  CatcUia 
(?«p.). 

None  of  the  naturalists  who  under  the  direction  or  influence 
of  Linnaeus'  visited  foreign  countries  possessed  any  special 
knowledge  of  or  predilection  for  the  study  of  reptiles;  all, 
however,  contributed  to  our  acquaintance  with  tropical  forms, 
or  transmitted  weU-preserved  q)ecimens  to  the  collections  at 
home,  so  that  Gmelin,  in  the  13th  edition  of  the  Systenta  Naturae, 
was  able  to  enumerate  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  spedes. 

The  man  who,  with  the  advantage  of  the  Linnaean  method, 
first  treated  of  reptiles  monograpUcally,  was  LaurentL  In  a 
small  book*  he  proposed  a  new  division  of  these  fm^^^^gtu 
nnimtti*^  of  wludi  somc  Idcss  sud  tcmis  have  survived 
into  our  times,  characterizing  the  orders,  genera  and  spedes 
in  a  much  more  precise  manner  than  Linnaeus,  pving,  for 
his  time,  excellent  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  spedes  of 
his  native  coimtry.  Laurenti  mi^  have  become  for  herpetology 
what  Artedi  was  for  ichthyology,  but  his  resources  were  extremdy 
limited. 

The  circumstance  that  Chdonians  are  endrdy  omitted  from 
his  Synopsis  seems  due  rather  to  the  main  object  with  which 
he  engaged  in  the  study  of  herpetology,  viz.  that  of  examining 
and  distinguishing  reptiles  reputed  to  be  poisonous,  and  to 
want  of  material,  than  to  his  conviction  that  tortoises  should 
be  relegated  to  another  das&  He  divides  the  dass  into  three 
orders  j"~ 

I.  Sauzktia,  with  the  genoa  Pipa^  Bufo,  Rana,  H>fo,  and  one 
•pedes  of  "  Proteus,"  via.  the  lairva  of  Pseudisparadoxa. 

3.  Gbadientia,  the  three  first  eenera  of  which  are  Tailed  Batrach- 
ians, viz.  two  n)edes  of  Proteus  (one  bdng  the  P.  anguinus), 
Triton  and  &ilamandra;  followed  by  true  Saurians-^ 
Caudsverbera,  Gecko,  Ckamadeo,  Iguana,  BasUiscus,  Draco, 
Cordylus,  Croeodilus^  Scincus,  Stetlio,  Seps, 

3.  SaaPBHTiA,  among  which  he  continues  to  keep  Amphishaena, 
CaecUia  and  Angids,  but  the  large  Unnaean  eenus  Coluber 
is  divided  into  twelve,  chiefly  from  the  acutdlation  of  the 
head  and  form  of  the  body. 

The  work  condudes  with  an  account  of  the  experiments  made 
by  Laurenti  to  prove  the  poisonous  or  iimocuous  nature  of  those 
reptiles  of  whi(±  he  could  obtain  living  specimens. 

The  next  general  work  on  reptiles  is  by  Lac^p^de.  It 
appeared  in  the  years  1788  and  1790  tmder  the  title  Histoire 
natureUe  des  quadrupides  evipares  et  des  serpens  (Paris,  f  trtaiit 
2  vols.  4to).  Although  as  regards  treatment  of 
details  and  amount  of  information  this  work  far  surpasses  the 
modest  attempt  of  Laurenti,  it  shows  no  advance  towards  a 
more  natural  division  and  arrangement  of  the  genera.  The 
author  depends  entirely  on  conspicuous  external  characters, 
and  classifies  the  reptiles  into  (x)  oviparous  quadrupeds  with  a 
tail,  (a)  oviparous  quadrupeds  without  a  tail,  (3)  oviparous 

>  In  associating  tortoises  with  toads,  Ray  could  not  disengage 
himself  from  the  general  popular  view  aa  to  the  nature  of  these 
animals,  which  found  expresuon  in  the  German  Schildkrdte  ("  Shield- 
toad  "). 

•  Speeimen  medicum  exhibens  Synopsin  ReplUium  enundalam  cum 
experimenHs  circa  venena  et  antidota  BepUUum  Austriacerum  (Vienna, 
X708,  Svo,  pp.  314.  with  5  platcsL 
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bipeds  {CkiroUs  and  Pseudcpus),  (4)  flerpents,— to  amngement 
in  which  the  old  ccfnfusion  of  Batrachians  and  reptiles  and  the 
imperfect  definition  of  lizards  and  snakes  are  contuiued,  and 
wUch  it  is  worthy  of  remark  we  find  also  ad<^ed  in  Cuvier's 
TaJbkau  iUtnenkiire  de  fkistoire  naturelle  des  animaux  (1798), 
and  nearly  so  by  LatreiUe  in  his  Histoire  naturelle  des  reptilet 
(Paris,  180X,  4  vols.- 13  mo).  Lac^pede's  monograph,  however, 
remained  for  many  years  deservedly  the  standard  work  on 
reptiles.  The  numerous  plates  with  which  the  work  is  illus- 
trated, are,  for  the  Jtime,  well  drawn,  and  the  majority  readily 
recognizable. 

3.  The  Period  of  Eliminalion  of  Batrachians  as  one  of  the 
Rtpiilian  Orders. — ^A  new  period  for  herpetology  commences 
Bt9ar  ^^^  Mex.  Brongniart,'  who  in  1799  first  recognized 
mtatt  the  characters  by  which  Batrachians  differ  from  the 
other  reptiles,  and  by  which  they  form  a  natural  passage 
to  the  class  of  fishes.  Caecilia  (as  also  Langaha  and  Acro- 
chordus)  is  left  by  Brongniart  with  hesitation  in  the  order 
of  snakes,  but  newts  and  salamanders  henceforth  are  no  more 
classed  with  lizards.  He  leaves  the  Batrachians,  however,  in 
the  class  of  reptiles,  as  the  fourth  order.  The  first  order  com- 
prises the  Chelonians,  the  second  the  Saurians  (including 
crocodiles  and  lizards),  the  third  the  Ophidians — terms  which 
have  been  adopted  by  all  succeeding  naturalists.  Here,  however, 
Brongniart's  merit  on  the  classification  of  reptiles  ends,  the 
definition  and  disposition  of  the  genera  remaining  much  the  tame 
as  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors. 

The  activity  in  France  in  the  field  of  natural  science  was  at 
this  period,  in  spite  of  the  p)olitical  distturbances,  so  great  that 
^  ^  only  a  few  years  after  Lac£pMe's  work  another,  almost 
^■■^  identical  in  scope  and  of  the  same  extent,  appeared, 
viz.  the  Histoire  naturelle  gjknirale  et  particuliire  des  reptiles 
of  F.  M.  Daudin  (Paris,  1802-3,  8  vols.  8vo).  Written  and 
illustrated  with  less  care  than  that  by  Lac£pdde,  it  is  of  greater 
importance  to  the  herpetologists  of  the  present  day,  as  it  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  generic  and  specific  forms  described 
for  the  first  time.  Indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  author 
states  that  he  has  examined  more  than  eleven  hundred  specimens, 
belonging  to  five  hundred  and  seventeen  species,  all  of  which  he 
has  described  from  nature.  The  system  adopted  is  that  of 
Brongniart,  the  genera  are  well  defined,  but  ill  arranged;  it  is, 
however,  noteworthy  that  Caecilia  takes  now  its  place  at  the 
end  of  the  Ophidians,  and  nearest  to  the  succeeding  order  of 
Batrachians. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  hexpetological  system 
was  the  nattural  arrangement  of  the  genera.  This  involved  a 
stupendous  amount  of  labour.  Although  many  isolated  con- 
tributions were  made  by  various  workers,  this  task  could  be 
successfully  undertaken  and  completed  in  the  Paris  Museimi 
only,  in  which,  besides  Seba's  and  Lac£pdde's  collections,  many 
other  herpetological  treasures  from  other  museums  had  been 
deposited  by  the  victorious  generals  of  the  empire,  and  to  which, 
through  Cuvier's  reputation,  objects  from  every  part  of  the 
world  were  attract^l  in  a  volimtary  manner.  The  men  who 
devoted  themselves  to  this  task  were  A.  M.C.  Dum£ril, 
DmmitH  Oppel  and  Cuvier  himself.  Oppel  was  a  German  who, 
2^  during  his  visit  to  Paris  (1807-1808),  attended  the 
Cavi§n  lectures  of  Dumiril  and  Cuvier,  and  at  the  same  time 
studied  the  materials  to  which  access  was  given  to  him 
by  the  latter  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  Dumiril  *  maintains 
that  Oppel's  ideas  and  information  were  entirely  derived  from 
his  lectures,  and  that  Oppel  himself  avows  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  passage,'  however,  to  which  he  refers  is  somewhat  ambiguous, 

>  B«n.  Acad.  Sci.  (1800),  Nos.  35,  36. 

•  Erpil.  ginir.,  i.  p.  259. 

'  "  Wiire  es  nicht  die  Ermuntening  . . .  dieser  Freunde  gewesen, 
■o  wQrde  tch  Qberreun  von  den  M&ngeln.  dcnen  cine  solche  Arbeit 
bei  aller  mdglichcn  Vorsicht  doch  unterworfen  ist,  es  nie  gcwagt 
haben,  meine  Eintheilung  bekannt  zu  machen,  obwohl  selbe  Hcrr 
Dum£ril  in  seincn  Lcctionen  vom  Jahre  1809  schon  vorgctragcn,  und 
die  Thiere  im  Cabinet  darnoch  bezcichnet  hat  "  (preface,  p.  viii).  ^  A 
few  lines  further  on  he  emphatically  declares  that  the  classification 
tt  baaed  upon  his  own  researches. 


and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  diffierence 
between  the  arrangement  published  by  Dum6r^  in  1806  {Zoologi* 
Analytique,  Paris,  8vo)  and  that  proposed  by  Oppd  in  his 
Ordnungent  PamilienfUndCattungen  der  Reptilien  (Munich,  rSxx, 
4to).  There  is  no  doubt  that  Oppel  profited  largely  by  the 
teaching  of  Dum^ril;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  snffickAt 
internal  evidence  in  the  works  of  both  authors,  not  only  that 
Oppel  worked  independently,  but  also  that  Dum£ril  and  Cuvi^ 
owed  much  to  their  younger  fellow-labourer,  as  Cuvier  himvlf 
indeed  acknowledges  more  than  once. 
Oppel's  classification  may  be  shortly  indicated  thus:— 

OaoBK  I.  TESTUDIN.\TA  OE  CHtLONIENS. 
Fam.  I.  CuBLONn  (gen.  Afytfoj,  Coriacea). 
Fam.  3.  AUYDAB.  (gen.  Trionyx,  Chelys,  Testndo,  Emyt). 
Ordbk  a.  SQUAMATA. 
Sect.  A.  bauan. 
Fam.  I.  Cbocodilxni  (gen.  CrocedUus,  Canalis^  AUigator). 
Fam.  a.  Gbckoides  (gen.  Gecko,  Stdlio,  Agatiw). 
Fam.  3.  Iguamoidbs  (gen.  Camaeleot  Drace^  IguamOt  BasUisciu, 

LopkyruSt  AnoUs), 
Fam.  4.  Lacertinx  (gen.  tupinambis,  Dracaena^  Lacerta,  Tacky 

dromus), 
Fam.  $.  Scxncoxdbs  ^en.  Seincus,  Seps,  Schdtopusik,  Anguis). 
Fam.  6.  Chalcxdxcx  Q»n.  CkalcidUt  BitnanuSt  Bipes,  Ophuamms). 

Sect.  B.  Ophxdu. 
Fam.  I.  ANCtnFORMES  (gen.  ToHrix,  Amphiibaena,  TypUops)» 
Fam.  a.  Constrictorbs  (gen.  Boa.  Eryx). 
Fam.  3.  HvDRX  (gen.  Platurus.  HjfdropHis). 
Fam.  4.  PsEUixvvxPBRAB  (gen.  Acrochordus,  Erpeton), 
Fam.  s.  Crotalxnx  (gen.  OotaluSt  Trigtmoeephalus), 
Fam.  6.  Vipbrxnx  (gen.  Vipera,  Pseudoboa). 
Fam.  7.  Colubrxni  (gen.  Coluber,  Bungarus). 

Order  3.  NUDA  or  BATRACII. 

In  this  classification  we  notice  three  points,  whkh  indicate 
a  decided  progress  towards  a  natural  system,  (x)  The  four 
orders  proposed  by  Brongniart  are  no  more  considered  co- 
subordinate  in  the  class,  but  the  Saurians  and  Ophidians  are 
associated  as  sections  of  the  same  order,  a  view  held  by  Aristotle 
but  abandoned  by  all  following  naturalists.  The  distinction 
between  lizards  and  snakes  is  carried  out  in  so  precise  a  manner 
that  one  genus  only,  Amphisbaena,  is  wiongly  placed.  (2)  The 
true  reptiles  have  now  been  entirely  divested  of  all  hetero- 
geneous elements  by  relegating  positively  Caecilia  to  the 
Batrachians,  a  view  for  whidi  Oppd  had  been  fully  prepared  by 
Dum£ril,  who  pointed  out  in  X807  that "  les  c^dlies  se/approchent 
considerablement  des  batraciens  auxquels  elles  semUent  lier 
I'ordre  entier  des  serpens."*  (3)  An  attempt  is  made  at 
arranging  jthe  genera  into  familirs,  some  of  which  are  still 
retained  at  the  present  day. 

In  thus  giving  a  well-merited  prominence  to  Oppel's  labouzB 
we  are  far  from  wishing  to  detract  from  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  master  spirit  of  this  period,  Cuvier.  Without  his  guid- 
ance Oppd  probably  never  would  have  found  a  place  among  the 
promoters  of  herpetological  science.  But  Cuvier's  principal 
researches  on  reptiles  were  incidental  or  formed  part  of  8<»ne 
more  general  pl^;  Oppd  concentrated  his  on  this  class  only. 
Cuvier  adopts  the  four  orders  of  reptiles  proposed  by  Brong- 
niart as  equivalent  elements  of  the  class,  and  restores  Uie  blind- 
worms  and  allied  lizards  and,  what  is  worse,  also  the  Caedlias, 
to  the  Ophidians.  The  chameleons  and  geckos  are  placed  in 
separate  groups,  and  the  mode  of  dividing  the  latter  has  been 
retained  to  the  present  day.  Also  a  natural  division  of  the 
snakes,  although  the  foreign  dements  mentioned  are  admitted 
into  the  order,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  arrangement  of  the 
"  vrais  serpens  proprement  dits  "  as  (x)  non-venomous  snakes, 
(2)  venomous  snakes  with  several  maxillary  teeth,  and  (3) 
venomous  snakes  with  isolated  poison-fangs.  He  distinguishes 
the  species  of  reptiles  with  a  precision  not  attained  in  any 
previous  work. 

Cuvier's  researches  into  the  osteology  of  reptiles  had  also 
the  object  of  discovering  the  means  of  understanding  the  fossil 
remains  which  now  claimed  the  attention  of  French,  English 
and  German  naturalists.    Extinct  Chdonian  and  Crocodilian 

*  Memoires  de  eoologie  et  d^analomie  comparU  (Paris.  1807,  8vo). 
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remains,  Pterodaeij^tu,  Mosasaunts,  Iguanodon,  IcktkyosauruSf 
Tdeosaunts,  became  the  subjects  of  Cuvier's  classical  treatises, 
whicb  fonn  the  contents  of  the  5th  volume  (part  2)  of  his 
Reckercka  sur  Us  ossemens  fossiles,  oil  Von  ritablU  Us  caracUres 
d€S  plusieurs  animaux  dent  Us  rholutions  du  ^ohe  otU  dUruU 
Us  espices  (new  ed.,  Paris,  1824,  4to). 

All  the  succeeding  herpetologists  adopted  either  Oppel's 
or  Cuvier's  view  as  to  the  number  of  orders  of  reptiles,  or  as  to 
the  position  Batrachians  ought  to  take  in  their  relation 
to  reptiles  prqper,  with  the  single  exception  of  D.  de 
BiAiNViLLE.  He  divided  the  "  oviparous  subtype  " 
of  Vertebrates  into  four  classes.  Birds,  Reptiles,  Amphibians 
and  Fishes,*  a  modification  of  the  system  which  is  all  the 
more  significant  as  he  designates  the  reptiles  "  Squammjires 
OrnithcidcSf  icailUux"  and  the  amphibians  "  NudipelliftreSf 
Ichikyoides  nns."  In  these  terms  we  perceive  clear  indications  of 
the  relations  ishkh  exist  to  the  dass  of  birds  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  that  of  fishes  on  the  other;  but,  unfortunately,  Blainville 
himself  did  not  follow  up  the  ideas  thus  expressed,  and  abandoned 
even  the  terms  in  a  later  edition  of  his  systematic  tables. 

The  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  the  work  of  French  anato- 
mists manifested  itself  in  the  systems  of  the  other  herpetologists 
of  this  period.  The  Crocodiles,  especially,  which  hitherto 
(strange  to  say,  even  in  Cuvier's  classification)  had  been  placed 
as  one  of  the  families  of  Saurians,  now  commence  to  be  separated 
_  from  them.     Mekxem   {Versuch  eines  SysUms  der 

Ampkibien,  Marburg,  1820,  8vo)   distinguishes  two 
dasscs  of  "  Amphibians,"  PhoUdota  and  Batrachia. 

The  PhoUdota  (or  Reptiles)  are  divided  into  three  ordera,  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  osteological  and  splanchnological  characters: — 
1.  Testudinata. 
9.  LoaiCATA  (•Crocodiles). 
3.  Squamata  (-Oppel's  Sqmamata,  exduding  CrcxxKiiles). 

Mermn's  subdivision  of  the  Squamata  into  (1)  CradUntia 
(•limbed  Lacertilia),  (2I  RepeiUia  («limblcss  Lacertilia),  (3) 
Serfentia  (^Snakes  and  Ampktsbaena),  (4)  Incedentia  {"Ckirolef^t 
atM  (5)  Fredentia  (•Chamaeleons)  was  based  chiefly  on  the  modi- 
ficatioos  of  the  limbs,  and  not  adopted  by  his  successors.  The 
greater  part  of  his  work  is  occupied  with  a  synopsis  of  all  the 
species  of  Reptiles  known,  each  being  shortly  characterized  by  a 
oiagnasts;  but,  as  only  a  small  proportion  (atiout  one  hundred  and 
seventy)  were  known  to  him  from  autopsy,  this  synopsis  has  all  the 
faults  01  a  ounpilation. 

Latsolle,  who  commenced  the  study  of  reptiles  as  early  as 
180Z,  had  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  sdence  when  he 
published,  in  1825,  his  Families  naiurelUs  du  rlgne 
animal  (Paris,  1825,  8vo).  He  separated  the  Batra- 
chians as  a  class  from  the  Reptiles,  and  the  latter  he  divides  into 
two  sections  only,  Cataphracta  and  Squamosa— in  the  former 
Crocodiles  being  associated  with  the  Chdonians.  He  bases  this 
view  on  the  devdopment  of  a  carapace  in  both,  on  the  structure 
of  the  feet,  <»  the  fixed  quadrate  bone,  on  the  single  organ  of 
copulation.  None  of  the  succeeding  herpetologists  adopted  a 
combination  founded  on  such  important  chaiacters 
except  J.  £.  Gkay,  who,  however,  destroyed  Latreille's 
idea  of  Cataphracta  by  adding  the  Amphisbaenians*  as  a  third 
order. 

A  mass  of  new  materials  now  began  to  acamiulate  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  European  museums.  Among  others,  Spix 
had  brought  from  Brazil  a  rich  spoil  to  the  Munich  Museum, 
and  the  Bavarian  Academy  charged  Job.  Waglek 
to  prepare  a  general  system  of  reptiles  and  batra- 
ditans.  His  work,*  the  result  of  ten  years'  labour,  b  a  simple  but 
lasting  monument  to  a  young  naturalist,*  who,  endowed  with 
an  ardent  Imaginatbn,  only  too  frequently  misinterpreted  the 
evidence  of  facts,  or  forced  it  into  the  service  of  preconceived 
ideas.    Cuvier  had  drawn  attention  to  certain  resemblances  in 

>  BuO.  ScL  Soe.  FkOomat.,  July  1816. 

*  CalaUgtte  of  Out  Tortoues,  CroeodUes  and  Ampkisbotnians  in  tke 
OOectUn  oi  fkt  BriUsk  Musenm  (London,  1844,  i6mo).  p.  2. 

^NaiOHtekes  System  dtr  Am^ibien  mit  vorant^kender  Classifica- 
tiom  dtr  Sdmtitkiere  wnd  VOid—tin  BeUrat  sur  veriUUhtnden 
Zoolorie  (Munich,  1830,  8vo). 

«  Wagter  was  accidentally  killed  three  years  after  the  publication 
aihMSrsUm. 


some  parts  of  the  osseous  structure  of  Ichlkyosaurus  and  FUro- 
dactylus  to  dolphins,  birds,  crocodiles,  &c.  Wagler,  seizing 
upon  such  analogical  resemblances,  separated  those  extinct 
Saurians  from  the  dass  of  Reptiles,  and  formed  of  them  and  the 
Monotremes  a  distinct  class  of  Vertebrates,  intermediate  between 
mammals  and  birds,  which  he  called  Gryphl.  We  must  admit 
that  he  made  free  use  of  his  imagination  by  defining  his  ckiss  of 
Gryphi  as  "  vertebrates  with  lungs  lying  free  in  the  pectoral 
cavity;  oviparous  development  of  the  embryo  (within  or) 
without  the  parent;  the  young  fed  (or  suckled?)  by  the  parents." 
By  the  Ust  character  this  Waglerian  dass  Is  distinguished  from 
the  reptUes. 

Reptiles  (in  whidi  Wagler  indudes  Batrachians)  are  divided 
into  eight  orders:  Testudines,  Crocodili,  Lacertae,  Serpentes, 
Angues,  Caeciliae,  Ranae  and  Ichthyodl.  He  has  great  merit  in 
having  employed,  for  the  subdivision  of  the  families  of  lizards, 
the  structure  of  the  tongue  and  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  teeth 
in  the  jaws.  On  the  other  hand,  Wagler  entirely  failed  in  arrang- 
ing snakes  in  natural  families,  venomous  and  non-venomous 
types  being  mixed  in  the  majority  of  his  groups. 

L.  FiTziNGES  was  Wagler's  contemporary;  his  first  work* 
preceded  Wagler's  system  by  four  years.  As  he  says  in  the 
preface,  his  object  was  to  arrange  the  reptiles  In  /Wv- 
**a  natural  system."  Unfortunately,  in  order  to  ^n^- 
attain  this  object,  Fitzinger  paid  regard  to  the  most  superficial 
points  of  resemblance;  and  in  the  tabfda  aj^nUatum  generum 
which  he  constructed  to  demonstrate  "  the  progress  of  nature  " 
he  has  been  much  more  successful  in  pladng  closely  allied 
generic  forms  in  contiguity  than  in  tracing  the  relationships 
of  the  higher  groups.  That  table  is  prepared  in  the  form  of 
a  genealogical  tree,  but  Fiuinger  wished  to  express  thereby 
merely  the  amount  of  morphological  resemblance,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  in  the  text  that  he  had  a  dear  idea  of 
genetic  afiinity.  The  Batrachians  are  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scheme,  leading  through  Hyla  to  the  Geckos  (clearly 
on  account  of  the  digital  dilatations)  and  through  Caecilia  to 
Amphisbaena.  At  the  top  Draco  leads  through  Pterodactylus 
'to  the  Bats  (Pteropus),  Ichthyosaurus  to  the  Cetaceans  (Del- 
phinus),  Emys  to  the  Monotremes,  Testudo  to  Manis,  and  the 
Marine  Turtles  to  the  Divers  and  Penguins. 

In  Fitzinger's  system  the  higher  groups  are,  in  fact,  tdentical  with 
those  proposed  by  Merrem,  while  greater  originality  is  shown  in 
the  suodi vision  of  the  orders.  He  differed  also  widely  from  Wagler 
in  his  views  as  to  the  relations  of  the  extinct  forms.  The  order 
of  Loricata  consists  of  two  families,  the  Ichthyosauroidea  and  Croco- 
diloidca,  the  former  comprisii^  Iguanodon,  Plesiosaurus,  Sauro- 
cephalus  and  Ichthyosaurus.  In  the  order  Squamata  Laccrtilians 
and  Ophidians  are  combined  and  divided  into  twenty-two  families, 
almost  all  based  on  the  most  conspicuous  external  characters: 
the  first  two,  viz.  the  Geckos  and  Chameleons,  are  natural  enough, 
but  in  the  three  following  Iguanoids  and  Agamoids  are  sadly 
mixed,  Pterodactylcs  and  Draco  forming  one  familv;  Megalo- 
saurus,  Mosasaunis,  Varanus,  Tcjus,  &c.,  arc  assodatca  in  another 
named  Ameivoidea;  the  Amphisbaenidae  are  correctly  defined; 
the  Cdubroidea  are  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  thirty  genera; 
but  with  hb  family  of  Bunearoidca  Fitzinger  makes  an  attempt  to 
separate  at  least  a  part  of  the  venomous  Colubrine  Snakes  from  the 
Viperines,  which  again  are  differentiated  from  the  last  family,  that 
of  Crotaloidea. 

If  thb  little  work  had  been  hb  only  performance  in  the 
fidd  of  herpetology  hb  name  would  have  been  honourably 
mentioned  among  hb  fellow-workers.  But  the  promise  of  hb 
early  labours  was  not  justified  by  hb  Uter  work,  and  if 
we  take  notice  of  the  latter  here  it  b  only  because  hb 
name  has  become  attached  to  many  a  reptile  through  the 
pedantic  rules  of  zoological  nomenclature.  The  labours  of 
Wiegmann,  MUller,  Dum6ril  and  Bibron  exercised  no  influence 
on  him,  and  when  he  commenced  to  publbh  a  new  system  of 
reptiles  in  1843,*  of  which  fortunately  one  fasciculus  only 
appeared,  he  exhibited  a  classification  in  which  morphological 
facts  are  entirely  superseded  by  fanciful  ideas  of  the  vaguest 
kind  of  physiosophy,  each  dass  of  vertebrates  being  divided 

•  Sent  Oassifeatian  der  RsptilUn  nack  ikren  nalOrlkken  Ver- 
indisckaften  (Vienna,- 1826,  410). 

*  Systoma  ReptUium  (Vienna,  1843,  8vo). 
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into  five  "sense"  series,  and  each  series  into  three  otden, 
one  comprising  forms  of  superior,  the  second  of  medium  and 
the  third  of  inferior  development.  In  the  generic  arrangement 
of  the  q>ecies,  to  which  Fitzinger  devoted  himself  especially 
in  this  work,  be  equally  failed  to  advance  science. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  distinguished  by  the  ^;^>ear- 
ance  of.  a  work  which  superseded  all  its  predecessors,  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  labours  of  many  succeeding  years, 
and  which  will  always  remain  one  of  the  ciswcal  monuments 
of  descriptive  zoology — the  ErpitohgU  giniraU  ou  kisUrire 
DumM  naturdU  compute  des  reptiles  of  A.  M.  C.  DuidUtn.  and 
•ad  G.  BxBEON  (Paris,  8vo).  The  first  volume  appeared  in 

"'*'*  1834,  and  the  ninth  and  last  in  1854.  No  naturalist  of 
that  time  could  have  been  better  qualified  for  the  tremendous 
undertaking  than  C.  Dum6ril,  who  almost  from  the  first  year 
of  half  a  century's  connexion  with  the  then  largest  collection 
of  Reptilia  had  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  their  study.  The 
task  would  have  been  too  great  for  the  energy  of  a  single  man; 
it  was,  therefore,  fortunate  for  Dum6ril  that  he  found  a  most 
devoted  fellow-labourer  in  one  of  his  assistants,  G.  Bibron,  whose 
abilities  equalled  those  of  the  master,  but  who,  to  the  great 
loss  of  science,  died  (in  1848)  before  the  completion  of  the  work. 
Dumdril  had  the  full  benefit  ~of  Bibron's  knowledge  for  the 
volumes  containing  the  Snakes,  but  the  last  volume,  which 
tjeats  of  the  Tailed  Batxachians,  had  to  be  prepared  by  DumCril 
alone. 

The  work  is  the  first  which  j^ves  a  oomprehendve  scientific 
account  of  reptiles  generally,  their  structure,  physiol<^  and 
literature,  and  again  each  of  the  four  orders  admitted  by  the 
authors  b  introduced  by  a  similar  general  account.  In  the 
body  of  the  work  121  Chelonians,  468  Saurians,  586  ()phidians 
and  318  Batrachians  are  described  in  detail  and  with  the  greatest 
precision.  Singularly  enough,  the  authors  revert  to  Brong- 
niart's  arrangement,  in  which  the  Batrachians  are  co-ordinate 
with  the  other  three  orders  of  reptilea.  This  must  appear 
all  the  more  strange  as  Von  Baer*  in  1828,  and  J.  Milller*in  1831, 
had  urged,  besides  other  essential  differences,  the  important 
fact  that  no  Batrachian  embryo  possesses  either  an  amnion* 
or  an  aUantois,  like  a  reptile. 

4.  Period  ^  the  Separation  of  Reptiles  and  Batrachians  as 
Distinct  Classes  or  Subclasses. — ^In  the  chronological  order 
which  we  have  adopted  for  these  historical  notes,  we  had  to 
refer  in  their  proper  places  to  two  herpetologists,  Blainville 
and  Latreille,  who  advocated  a  deeper  than  merely  ordinal 
separation  of  Reptiles  from  Batrachians,  and  who  were  followed  by 
J.  MiOtr  F*  S.  Leuckart.  But  this  view  only  now  began  to  find 
mad  more  general  acceptance.    J.  MCllek  and  Stamnius 

srMttfen.  yf^j^  guided  in  their  classification  entirely  by  ana- 
tomical characters,  and  consequently  recognized  the  wide  gap 
which  separates  the  Batrachians  from  the  Reptiles;  yet  they 
considered  them  merely  as  subclasses  of  the  class  Amphibia. 
The  former  directed  hh  attention  particularly  to  those  forms 
which  seemed  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
Lacertilians  and  Ophidians,  and  definitely  relegated  Anguis, 
Pseudopus,  Acontias  to  the  former,  and  l^hlops,  Rhin<^his, 
Tortriz,  but  also  the  Amphisbaenoids  to  the  latter.  Stannius 
interpreted  the  characteristics  of  the  Amphisbaenoids  differ- 
ently, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  abstract  of  his  classi- 
fication: ^— 

SuBCLASSis:  AHFHIBIilMONOPNOA  (Leuckart). 
Sect.   i.   STRBPTOSTYUCA  (Stann.)-    Quadrate  bone  arti- 
culated to  the  skull;   copulatory  organs  paired,  paloed  out- 
nde  the  doacal  cavity. 
Okooi.  OPHIDIA. 

Subordo  i.  Eurtstomata  or  Mackostomata  fMail.)' 

The  facial  bones  are  loosely  connected  to  admit  of 

great  eztenmon  of  the  wide  mouth. 
Subordo  2.  Akciostoiiata  or  Microstokata  (MQll.). 

Mouth  narrow,  not  extensile;  quadrate  bone  attached 

to  the  skull  and  not  to  a  mastoid. 


*  EntwicUttHispsekidUe  der  Thiere,  p.  363. 

*  Ticdemann^»  Zeitschrtft  fOr  Physultope,  vol.  iv. 


p.  soo. 


'Siebold  and  Stannius,  Haudbuch  der  Zootomto—ZootomU  der 
Amphibien  (?od  ed.,  Berlin,  1856,  8vo). 


OROoa.  SAURIA. 

Subordo  I.  Amprisbabnoidba. 
Subordo  a.  Kionocrania  (Stann  )  •  Lizards. 
Subofdo  3.  Cham ABLEONiDEA. 
Sbct.  a.   MONTMOSTYLICA  (Scann.).    Quadrate  bone  sutur- 
ally  united  with  the  skull;   copulatory  ocgan  strnpAe,  placed 
within  the  cloaca. 
Ordo  I.  CHELONIA. 
Oedo  a.  CROCODILIA, 

This  classification  received  the  addition  of  a  fifth  ReptlUao 
order  which  with  many  Lacertilian  characters  combined  im- 
portant Crocodilian  affinities,  and  in  certain  other  respects 
differed  from  both,  viz.  the  New  Zealand  Hatteria,  which 
by  its  first  describers  had  been  placed  to  the  Ai^moid  T.f yards 
A.  GtJNTHEE,*  who  pointed  out  the  characteristics  of  this 
reptile,  considered  it  to  be  co-ordinate  with  the  other  four 
orders  of  reptiles,  and  characterizes  it  thus: — 

Rhynchpcephatia.—QuaudT2Ltt  bone  suturslly  and  immovabl^r 
united  with  the  skulTand  pterygoid;  columella  present.  Rami 
of  the  mandible  united  as  in  La^rtUians.  Temporal  region  with 
two  horizontal  bars.  Vertebrae  amphicoeUan.  Copulatory  ocgana. 
none. 

5.  Period  of  the  Recognition  of  a  Class  of  ReptUia  as  Part  of 
the  Sauropsida. — Although  so  far  the  discovery  of  every  new 
morphological  and  develc^mental  fact  had  prepsred  naturalists 
for  a  cUiss  separation  of  Reptiles  and  Batrachians,  it  was  left 
to  T.  H.  Huxley  to  demonstrate,  not  merely  that  the  weight  of 
facts  demanded  such  a  class  separation,  but  that  the  reptiles 
hold  the  same  relation  to  birds  as  the  fishes  to  Batrachians. 
In  his  Hunterian  Lectures  (1863)  he  divided  the  vertebrates  into 
Mammals,  Sauroids  and  Ichthyoids,  subsequently  substituting 
for  the  last  two  the  terms  Sauropsida  and  Ichthyopsida.*  The 
Sauropsida  contain  the  two  classes  of  turds  and  reptiles,  the 
Ichthyopsida  those  of  Batrachians  and  fishes. 

6.  Period  of  the  Consideration  of  Shdetons  of  Extinct  RepHht. — 
Sir  R.  Owen,  while  fully  appreciating  the  value  oi  the  osteological 
characters  on  which  Huxley  based  his  division,  yet  ^^^^ 
admitted  into  his  considenition  those  taken  from  the 

organs  of  circulation  and  respiration,  and  reverted  to  Latretlle's 
division  of  warm-  and  cold-blooded  (haematothermal  and 
haematocryal)'Vertebrates,  thus  approximating  the  Batrachians 
to  reptiles,  and  separating  them  from  birds.*  The  reptiles  (or 
Monopnoa,  Leuck.)  thus  form  the  highest  of  the  five  subclasses 
into  which,  after  several  previous  classifications,  Owen'  finally 
divided  the  Haematocrya.  His  division  of  this  subclass,  however, 
into  nine  orders,  makes  a  considerable  step  in  the  progress  of 
herpetology,  since  it  takes  into  consideration  for  the  first  time 
the  many  extinct  groups  whose  skeletons  are  found  fossil  ^e 
shows  that  the  number  of  h'ving  reptilian  types  bears  but  a  snaaO 
proportion  to  that  of  extinct  forms,  and  therefore  that  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  entire  class  oiust  be  based  chiefly 
upon  osteological  characters.  His  nine  orders  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  IcHTHTOPTBRYCiA  (e7Ainct)—Ichthy0sattrus. 

6.  Sauropterycia      (extinct) — Plesioumrus,    PliesaumSt    Notko^ 

sauruSt  Placodus, 
c  Anouodontia    (fixxmcty^Dieynodon,    RhynchostmruSt    (htden- 

odon. 

d.  Chelonia. 

e.  Lacertilxa  (^th  the  extinct  MosasoMrus). 
/.  Ophidia. 

f.CROCODiUA   (idth  the   extinct    Tdeosawus  and  Streptospon* 

dylus). 
ik.  DiNOSAURXA  (extinct)'^/ciiaiMdMi,  Scelidosaurus  and  liegqlo^ 

saurus. 
i.  Pterosauria   itxfiocty^Dimorphodon,  Rkamphorhynchus  and 

Pterodactylus, 

Owen  was  followed  by  Huxley  and  £.  D.  Cope,  who,  however, 
restricted  still  more  the  selection  of  classificatoiy  characters  by 
relying  for  the  purposes  of  arrangement  on  a  few  parts  of  the 

*  '*  Contribution  to  the  Anatomy  of  Hatteria  (fjkynchocephalus, 
Owen)."  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1867),  part  u. 

*  An  Introduction  to  the  Classtfication  of  Animals  (LoodoG«  1869, 
8vo),  pp.  104  seq. 

*  Anatomy  of  Vert^rates  (London,  18661 8vo),  voL  L  p.  6. 
^Op.eiLp,  16. 
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akdeton  only.     They  attempted  a  further  grouping  of  the 

ordeiB  which  in  Owen's  system  were  merely  serially  enumerated 
as  cosubordinate  group*.  Huxley  used  for  this  purpose 
almost  exduflively  the  position  and  character  of  the 

zib-articulatiotts  to  the  vertebral  centra,  the  orders  themselves 

being  the  same  as  in  Owen's  system: — 

A.  PLEUROSPONDYUA.  Dorsal  vertebrae  devoid  of  trans- 
vene  prooeaaes  and  not  movable  upon  one  another,  nor  are  the  ribs 
movable  upon  the  vertebrae.   A  plastron.   Order  i,  Chblonia. 

B.  The  donal  vertebrae  (which  have  either  complete  or  rudi- 
mentary transverse  processes)  are  movable  upon  one  another,  and 
the  ribs  upon  them.    No  plastron. 

a.  The  donal  vertebrae  have  transverK  pmrrwnt  which  are 
either  entire  or  very  imperfectly  divided  into  terminal 
faccU  (fiMFSTOSrONDTUA). 

«.  Transvene  pmrfniis  long;  Umbs  well  developed,  pad- 
dles;   sternum  and  steroal  ribs  absent  or  rudiment- 
ary.   Order  a.  Plbsiosaukia  {^SauropUryiia,  Ow.). 
ft*  Tnnsveise  processes  short. 

oo.  A  pectoral  arch  and  unnary  bladder.    Order  3, 

Lacxrtilia, 
M.  No  pectoral  arch  and  no  urinar>*  bladder.    Order 
4.  Ophidia. 
k.  The  donal  vertebiae  have  double  tubercles  in  place  of  trans- 
verse processes  {PEMSrOHDYUA).    Limbs  paddk-shaped. 
Order  5.  Icbtbtosauria  {"Icktkyoplerygia,  Ow.). 
e.  The  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae  have  dongated  and  divided 
transvene  processes,  the  tubercular  bei^  longer  than  the 
capitular  division  {SUCBOSFONDTUA). 
«.  Only  two  vertebrae  in  the  sacrum.    Order  6.  Ckoco* 

dilia. 
fi.  More  than  two  vertebrae  In  the  sacrum.  ^ 
oo.  Manus  without  a  prolonged  ulnar  dis^t. 

•cu  Hind  limb  Saurian.     Order  7,  DiCTMODON- 

TiA  {"AfumadonUa,  Ow.). 
0fi.  Hind  limb  Ornithic.    Order    8,    Orkitbo- 
SCELIDA  (•/>tii«Mflrfd,  Ow.). 
M.  Manus  with  an  extremely  long  ulnar  dlgtL   Order 
9  PTBRO6AURXA. 

Cqpb,*  by  combming  the  modifications  of  the  quadrate  and 
snpporting  bones  with  the  characteift  used  by  Huxley,  further 
develop*^  Owen's  classification,  separating  the 
PytkffHomorpka  and  Xkynckoeepkalia  as  distinct  orders 
from  the  Laoertilia.  He  eventually*  daborated  the  following 
classification,  based  entirdy  00  osteological  characters: — 

I.  The  quadrate  bone  immovably  fix^to  the  adjacent  dements 
by  suture. 

A.  Scapular  ardi  external  to  ribs;    temporal  re^n  with  a 
complex  bony  roof;  no  lonritudinal  postorbital  ban. 
A  tabular  and  supramastoid  bones  and'  a  presternum; 
Umbs  ambulatory;   vertebrae  amphioodous.    Order  i, 

COTTLOSAURIA. 

AA.  Scapular  arch  internal  to  ribs;  tempord  region  with  com- 
plex roof  and  no  longitudinal  bars. 
A  presternum;    limbs  ambulatory.    Order  2,  Cbblydo- 

SAURIA. 

AAA.  Scapular  ardi  intemd  to  ribs;  sternum  extending  below 
ooracoids  and  pelvis;  one  postorbital  bar. 
No  supramastoid;  aparoccipital;  clavicle  not  jsrticulatlng 
with  scapula.   Order  3,  Testudikata. 
AAAA.  Scapular  sjrch  external  to  ribs;    one  longitudlnd  post- 
orbital bar  (Syna^sauria). 
A  supramastoid  ana  paroccipitat  bones;  ribs  two-headed 
on  centrum;    carpals  ana  tarsals  not  distinct  in  form 
from  metapodials;   vertebrae  amphioodous.    Order  4. 

ICBTBYOPT£RYGIA. 

A  supramastoid;  parooqpitd  not  distinct;  a  postortnto* 
squaraosdarch;  ribs  two-beaded;  adavicle;  obturator 
foramen  smdl  or  none;  vertebrae  amphioodous.  Order 
5,  Tbbromora. 
No  supramastmd;  parocdpitd  not  (Ustinct;  a  quadrato- 
Jugd  arch:   scapula  triradiate;   no  clavicle;   ribs  one- 
headed.   Order  6,  PLBSioSAuaiA. 
AAAAA.  Scapular  arch  externd  to  ribs;    two  loodtudind  post- 
orbitd  ban  (parocdpitd  arch  distinct)  CArchosawna), 
a,  A  supramastoid  bone. 
Ribs  two-headed;    a  davide  and  interdavide;    aceta- 
bulum dosed;    no  obturator  foramen;    ambulatory; 
vertd>rse  amphioodous.  Order  7,  Pblycosauua. 
aa.  No  supramastoid. 

*  Proe.  Amer,  Assoc,  for  iho  Adoancomont  of  Science,  loth  meedng 
(Cambrickc,  1871,  8vo},  pp.  230  sq.;  iisMf.  Nalwalist  (1889),  vol. 
xxS.  p»  803. 

•SyOobtuof  Uamm  m Us  Vsrlfflrote  (Phibddphia,  1898,  8vo), 


Ribs  two-headed;    interdavide  not  distinct;    external 

digits  greatly  elongated  to  support  a  patagium  for  flight. 

Order  8,  Ornithosauria. 
Ribs  two-headed:    no  interdavide;    acetabulum  open; 

ambulatory.   Order  ^,  Dinosauria. 
Ribs  two-headed;    an  interdavide:    acetabulum  closed; 

ambulatory.   Order  10.  Loricata. 
Ribs  one-headed;    an  interdavide;    acetabulum  dosed, 

a  large  obturator  foramen;    ambulatory.    Order  11, 

Rhyncbocbphalxa. 
II.  The  quadrate  bone  loosely  articulated  to  the  cranium  and  at 
the  proximal  end  only  (Strepiosiylica). 

No  distinct  supramastoid,  nor  opisthotic;  one  or  no  poet- 

orbitd  bar;    scapular  arch,  when  present,  external  to 

ribs;  ribs  one-headed.   Order  12,  Squauata. 

While  this  classification  was  being  considered  and  prepared, 
both  Cope  and  G.  Baur  made  a  q>ecial  study  of  the  bones  which 
surround  the  quadrate  and  arch  over  the  biting  musdes  in  the 
various  groups  of  reptiles.  This  led  to  a  series  of  discussions 
which  ended  in  the  idea,  that  the  dass  could  be  most  naturally 
divided  into  two  great  subclasses,  the  one  culminating  in 
tortoises  and  mamoaiids,  the  other  in  crocodiles,  lizards,  makes 
and  birds.  .  Professor  H.  F.  Osborn  in  1903 '  therefore 
proposed  the  following  classification : — 

Subdass  Synapsxda.  Primarily  vnth  single  or  undivided  tempord 
arches.  Giving  rise  to  the  mammals  through  some  unknown 
member  of  the  Anomodontia, 

Orden  Ce^tosoMriat  Anamodonliot  Testudinata  and  Sawopierygia. 

Subdass  uiapsida.  Primarily  with  double  or  divided  temporal 
arches.  Giving  rise  to  the  birds  through  some  unknown  type 
transitional  between  Prolorosauria  and  Dinosauria, 

Orden  Diaptosauria  (^Prt^orosaitria,  Pelycosauria  and  Rkyn- 
ckoeephalia),  Phytosauria  (^Bdodon,  &c),  Ichthyosauria,  Crocoduia, 
Dinosauria,  Squamata  and  Plerosauria. 

The  most  exhaustive  and  modem  generd  work  on  reptiles  is 
by  Dr  C.  K.  Hoffmann  in  Bronn's  Klassen  und  Ordnungen  des 
JTderreicks  (1879-90).    A  most  useful  and  leas  technical  • 

treatise  is  the  volume  on  Amphibia  and  Reptiles  contri-        "^'^ 
buted  by  Dr  H.  Gadow  to  the  Cambridge  Natural  History       """^ 
(London,  1902).  (A.  C.  G.;  A.  S.  Wo.) 

n.  Gs^nesAL  Characters  of  the  Class  Reptilia 
Reptiles,  as  known  in  the  existing  world,  are  the  modified, 
and  in  many  respects  degenerate,  representatives  of  a  group  of 
lung-breathing  vertebrate  animals  which  attained  its  maximum 
devdopment  in  the  Mesozoic  period.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  skdeton,  some  of  the  members  of  this  group  then  Uving 
might  have  become  mammals  by  very  slight  change,  while 
others  might  as  readily  have  evolved  into  birds.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  class  Reptilia,  as  now  understood,  comprises 
the  direct  ancestors  both  of  the  Mammalia  and  Aves.  Assuming 
that  its  extinct  members,  which  are  known  only  by  skdetons, 
were  organized  essentially  like  its  existing  representatives,  the 
class  ranks  higher  than  that  of  the  lowest  five-toed  vertebrates 
(class  Batiadbia)  in  the  investment  of  the  foetus  by  two 
membranous  envdopes  (the  anrnion  and  allantois),  and  in  the 
total  absence  of  giUs  even  in  the  earliest  embryos.  It  ranks 
bdow  both  the  Mammalia  and  Aves  in  the  partid  mixture  of 
the  arterid  blood  with  the  venous  blood  as  it  leaves  the  heart, 
thus  causing  the  organism  to  be  cold-blooded;  it  also  differs 
both  from  Mammalia  and  Aves  in  retaining  a  pair  of  aortic 
arches,  of  which  only  the  left  remains  tn  the  former,  while  the 
right  one  is  retained  in  the  latter.  No  feature  in  the  endoskdeton 
is  absolutdy  distinctive,  except  possibly  the  degeneration  of  the 
parasphenoid  bone,  which  separates  the  Reptilia  from  the 
Amphibia.  In  the'^exoskdeton,  however,  the  epidermis  forms 
homy  scdes,  such  as  never  occur  in  Amphibia,  while  there  are 
no  traces  of  any  structures  resembling  dther  hairs  or  feathers, 
which  respectively  characterize  Mamnuilia  and  Aves. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  true  reptiles  date  back  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  Palaeozoic  period,  but  at  that  epoch  the  Amphibia 
^>proached  them  so  dosely  in  the  characters  of  the  skdeton  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  members  of  the  two  dasscs 
among  the  fossils.  Some  of  the  Pdaeozoic  Amphibia-^  few  of 
the  so-called  Labyrinthodonts — are  proved  to  have  had  wdl- 
devdoped  gill-arches  in  their  immature  state,  while  there  are 
con^>icuous  marks  of  slime-canals  on  their  skulls.  Others  are 
*  Mem.  American  Mus.  NaL  Hist.  (November  1903).  vd.  i.  art.  viai. 
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cnben  ol  this  arries  cveaiually  pas 
(Lamtilia-t-Ophidia),  ia  vbich  ibe 
quadrate  bone  a  coinplctely  exposed  and  kuely  allachcd   lo 
iLuU  (Gg.  I,  E);  alba  icptilei  eibibiting  a  uniUr  modi- 
ion  may  rradily  have  acquired  Ibe  typical  Avian  akuU 
I,  F)  by  ifae  Ioh  at  tbe  upper  and  tbe  mention  o[  tbe  lower 
temporal  tvr  in  quqlion. 
In  vie*  gf  Ibew  iijd  otbet  palaeontotogical    rm- 
the  Rcptilii  may  be  dasaified  into  orden  u 


Kfit-     Itib<  ccnQpletely  or  Lmpcrfectlv  double- 

"  nnour  lecble  or  atwnt.     Ranit- — PcnEuan  ■nil 

DoJa- — Foftero-lateral  niion  ol  skull  ai  in  Anon»- 
Lctpt  bono  of  car-op«u1e  more  mndi&ed.  No 
uncn.  Ribi  Bnglc-hoded.    Nonemum.   Patonl 

iio  cptcoracaid.  Abdominal  Kba  replaced  by 
Mf  pain  o*  large  plate*,  which,  with  the  claviclea 
:lavule,  tofm  a  plastran.     Limbi  only  iot  pfo- 

late^   connected   with   the   neural   ipinei.   and    ribo   of 

^ent.    "^  *''        '''"     ™*" 

-.,,...._ —        *    Sanro^TTiiL — Bonea  o(   poatero-lateial   region   of 
li  (J. palatine;  ,ltul|  conliicteJ^to  a  angle  broid  lygoniaMC  arch.lMvin« 
real  Vh  quadrate;  ■  tunerior-temparal  vacuity.    Pineal  l^i 
luvd  lacral  vertebrae-     All  d 


which  leii  reaemble  the  typical  LabyiinttiDdonls  am  charac- 
teriaed  by  the  reduction  of  tbe  parasphenoid  bone  lo  tbat  it  no 
longer  rekchei  the  vomers;  in  these  ■n<'wi*  the  weaJcened  tkuU 
cihibiti  a  secondary  baiicraniaj  aiis  formed  by  the  approiiina- 
lion  of  the  pterygoida  to  the  median  Une  (6^.  i,  B).  Tbe 
latter  condition  ia  universal  in  "^"'"g  reptiles,  ajid  may  there- 
fore perhapi  be  regarded  as  a  diagnostic  feature.  If  so,  the 
oldest  known  undoubted  leptHe  is  PalaeehaUma^  from  the 
Lower  Permian  of  Saxony. 

In  tbe  itiuclure  of  tbe  skull  PabialtiiUeria  b  much  like  the 
existing  Sfkenodon,  tbe  cheek-pUtes  which  cover  the  temporal 
and  masaeter  muades  on  eacb  side  being  jHcrced  by  two  great 
vacuities,  one  superior-temporal,  the  other  bterdl-tcmporsl. 
Tbe  majority  of  the  evUeil  reptiles,  however,  either  resemble  the 
Labyriutliodoiita  in  having  the  biting  muscles  completely 
covered  with  a  CDoF  of  bony  plalo,  oi  cihibit  ■  slight  ihriiduee 
of  this  investment  so  that  a  luperior-tcinpoial  vacuity  appears. 
A*  the  various  groups  or  orders  becnoie  differentiated,  this 
shrinkage  or  reduction  continues,  while  the  shape  of  the  ossify- 


of  he 


Palaeozoic  Batrac 
resultant   modihci 


imably  al 


igelher 


:apsule  except  at  its  binder  angle.     ' 
IS   are  tiia^vnmaticaliy   represented 
senes  of  orders,  comprising  the  AnomodoD 
iplerygia  and  lehtbyopterygia  (fig.  i.  B. 
iporal  vacuity  [i)  first  appears,  and  the  the 

irregularly  petloralcd— show 


pletely  etlnblisbed  featun, 
■eriet  of  reptila,  palaeontology  lumi  to  dcr 
Hanimalia  (nitb  one  robust  temporal  ircade  i 
arote.  In  i  second  Miia,  campriiing  the 
cephalit,  Dinosauria,  Crocodilii  and  Omithr 
the  broad  arch  of  cbeek-plates  is  regularly  pi 
temporal  vacuity,  which  leaves  a  narrow  b 
narrow  bu  below,  and  uncovers  the  middle  p: 
bone.    By  the  constant  toss  of  the  lower,  am 


Le  that 


I'ely  destitute  of  lynpophyi —    .  _ _. 

■no  dorsal  ribs  double-liaLdcd,  inicuUtin^  with  tubercles 

Lpparenlly  no  sternitrn.     Coracoid  an  eitpamloa  plaie,  probably 

rilh  vertebrae.    Limbs  modilied  as  paddlct.  with  difilt  of  very 
-'--—    phalanEes.    which    are   clo«ly ''    ■ ■' 


supported  by  tkelelal 


Icmnoral  and  a  laietal-icmporal  vacuity,  and  part 
quadrate  bone  (mm  the  lide.  Pineal  foramen  pre 
Ribi  tlnglc-lieaded.  Abdominal  ribs  pretcnt.  St 
Epicoracoid  cartibgiiious.  Umbs  only  fornroKiTM 
fourth  digits  with  fnur  or  five  phalanftet.  Dermal  ■ 
abient.    Rtpt^.^jovtr  Permian  to  Recent. 

6.  EHnoBiiuia- — PoEtero-bteral  region  of  skull  i 
cephalia.  Ho  pineal  fpranicn.  Cervical  and  don 
headed.    Rarely  abdnminal  Hbs.    Sternum  pre«nt, 

J.  Croeodllia.— Foitcro-tileral  region  of  skull  i 
cephalia.  No  pineal  foramen.  Cervical  and  don 
headed.     Abdominal  ribi  prnenl.     S 

De'™ra™our' variable.    Rmir,— Lo 

».  Onlthosauria.— All  bones  cnrei 

the  organism  bcina  adonled  for  Riffi 

•kull  ai  in  Rhynchocephalia.     No  pi 


Rhy)ichi>- 


'«  uZU 


:h  e^ga»i< 
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a.  SnaaiaU.— Bods  dI  poMcfo-latenl  rcIh 
nducsl  and  partly  ftbieat,  Dcver  loraimg  mon 
■iperior'tenipanl  bar,  thiu  complete  cxpnin 
vhkh  it  enfy  looaly  attached  to  Ibe  cnniiun  i 
Kncal  fafvmei  prcant.  RUh  iDiigk-liadcd.  Nc 
Sumoni  pujmt  whvfl  that  ut  lireiba.    Limbt,  *l 

thna    poalanECS.      Dcraul   Unigur   lEcbW    or    a 


FT  ).  AztfOuoDDNTU. — Thc  Acomodi 
B  to  the  pecuUai  and  unique  dei 
d  geaaa.   Tbty  m  pm' 


ILliS  14.3 

ud  ladii,  but  Ihejr  in  bai  lepreKBted  ia  the  Karoo  formatioa 
(Fcrmiu  uid  Tduiic}  of  Soutb  Afiica.  The  PuiuiurU  moU 
closely  reseiobLe  the  LabyrintlKxlout  AmphibJa)  but  have  a.  tingle 
occipital  condyle.  Pariaiaiiria  ilseU  ii  t.  matuve  herbivorous 
reptile,'  with  a  short  tall,  and  the  limln  adapted  For  excavating 

about  3  tnetns  in  length,  from  South  Africa  and  Dortbero 
RuuU.  Bfinia,  found  in  (he  Elgin  landitonn  of  Morayihire, 
SfOtlandj  it  provided  with  hom-lilEe  bony  bossea  od  the  skull. 
Another  apparently  allied  genua  (OIkh/kj)  hai  a  carapace 
tuggoiing  that  it  may  be  an  ancestral  Cbdauian.    Tbe  Tbeiii>- 


Labyiinlbodont  Batracbii  ann  the  lowest  or  Monotteme 
"—■"'I"  Tbey  Souriihed  at  the  period  when  the  fonnec  an 
known  to  have  reached  their  culmination,  and  when  the  latter 
almoit  certainly  began  to  appear.  Many  ol  them  would,  indeed. 
be  regarded  as  pHoiitive  Mammalia,  if  they  did  not  retain  a 
pineal  foninen,  a  free  quadrate  bone,  and  a  complex  mandible 
The  tens  Theromocpha  or  Theiomora  is  thus  sometimes  applied 
to  tbe  order  they  represent.  So  far  as  known,  Ibey  are  all 
lasd-reptiles,  wiib  Umbi  adapted  far  habitual  support  of  the 
body,  and  their  f«i  are  esscmially  identical  with  those  of 
primitive  m^nimal<  Most  of  them  arc  small,  and  none  attain  a 
gigantic  size.  They  6ni  tppeti  in  the  Permian  of  Europe  and 
Honh  America,  and  abo  occiv  in  the  Triauic  both  of  Europe 


typa  cl  Replies  and  a  B  td.     A    Labyrin 

'—    or  SauToptengun    pauing   w  h    ught 

£,   Geoerahaed   Lacerlilian    often   toHng 


dontia  eihitnt  the  marginal  teeth  differentiated  {in  shape)  Iota 
incison,  canines  and  molan  (fig.  j)'.  They  have  two  occipital 
condyles,  as  in  mammals.  They  seem  to  have  been  all  caml. 
vorous.  or  at  least  insectivorous,  bui  tbe  malariform  lecth  vary 
much  in  shape  in  the  diffeicnt  genera.  CynBfiHikui  (Eg.  j)  and 
Lycosavna  have  culling  leelh,  while  Trilyloden  and  Comtho- 
inathui  possess  powerful  grindeil.  The  Dkynodtmiia  have  one 
pair  of  upper  lusks  or  are  loothless:  their  occipital  condyle  is 
irefoil.shaped,  as  in  Chrlania.  Ditynadan  itself  occurs  in  the 
Karoo  formation  of  S.  Africa,  while  other  genera  ore  represented 
in  India,  N.  Russia  and  Scotland. 
Order 


AnoiDiidont  (Tlmuxlaxt]  Rcpcil*  (CjnutooMu 

-,, 1  Vi  utunl  titt, — Kuoo  lormation  (nmiiui 

or  iruiHc),  South  AlricL 

d.  dcntvy;  j,  JUE*];  /J./,  jneipieiit  laten]  temponl  vicuity; 
la,  luhrynul;  mf,  niAnlU;  no,  lunl;  sr^,  orbits  Ao,  puiecal; 
pMf,  prenuxilb;  fit/,  prriniatKl;  fio.,  pHtartnOl!  ptf,  poiC' 
Imnta] ;  i J,  tupAteinpartl  (prDBgiuiDonl) ;  if,  ^lamonL. 

■tighlly  >ince  their  finl  ippeanncc  Tfat  mtriae  (uttla  Kcm 
to  have  Gnt  wxiuired  doDgilcd  paddlo  and  vicuilio  la  the 
•hell  during  the  Cteticeoui  period,  uid-tbe  Trionydiia,  destitute 
of  qiideTrul  thield*,  uppuenliy  atmt  at  Ilie  lune  time. 

Ordn  3.   Sacioftuvcia. — TbcM  lie  uuphibioiu  or  iqiutic 
nptilo  (fi^.  4),    The  head  it  companUvely  udbII  io  most 


_ _    in  o(  ifeletoB  by  W.  C.  Ridewood.— 

Lower  LiaSi  DonetthLre. 
It  luuiDy  eloDsated  ihoogh  not  fleiilde. 
ine  tau  u  uuignincanl,  geneiaUy  ihon,  and  both  pain  of 
paddles  leem  to  have  been  oonceiDed  is  prosrcuion.  The  order 
appcan  to  have  ariMn  (mm  1  group  of  Uod-reptiles,  for  it) 
eariiat  members,  from  the  Triassic  of  Europe  {Lanaiaimu) 
and  from  the  Penno-Caibanilerous  of  S.  Afriea  (ifeiMDunu)  and 
Braol  (Jlerwilcrniini),  are  all  amphibious  animals.  They  are 
compantively  imail,  and  tbeir  limbs  itt  only  just  becoming 
piddle-Uke.    The  ikiill  luggtMa  affinities  with  the  lentstiial 


1L£S  (GENERAL  CHAKACTBBS 

eflcctive  paddlci  with  dongatcd  di^la.  and  as  the  genen.  ue 
traced  upmrdi  in  the  geological  foniu<>ona  it  ii  pouibie  (0 
observe  bow  the  ircbes  supporting  the  limbs  become  more  rigid 
until  the  maiimum  of  strength  is  nached.  A  lew  genera,  such 
ai  Pl'unuma  from  Ibe  Jurusic  and  Patyttydudm  from  tbe 
Cretaceous  o(  Europe,  are  distinguished  by  their  relatively  large 
head  and  itout  ne^  Some  of  the  largest  Upper  Jurassic  aod 
Cretaceous  ipedes  must  have  been  ro  metres  in  length.  They 
wen  cosaopoliian  in  their  diiiribution,  but  became  otjiict 
before  lie  dawn  of  the  Tertiary  period. 

Older  4.  IcETaYOPTCiyoiA. — Tbe  tchthyosaurians  are  aD 
£sh-shaped,  with  a  relatively  large  head  and  very  short  Deck. 
Both  pairs  of  paddies  are  retained,  but  tbe  hinder  pair  is  usuaUjr 
very  small»  and  locomotion  seems  to  have  been  diieBy  ^ectod 
by  a  large  caudal  hn.  Tliis  fin,  ss  shown  in  impression  by  certain 
fossils  from  WUrtlemberg  and  Bavaria,  is  a  vertical,  triangular, 
demul  expan^on,  without  any  skelefsl  su[^xirt  except  tbe 
hlndermost  part  of  the  attenuated  vertebral  column,  whit^ 
extends  along  the  border  of  lis  lower  lobe  (fig.  5).  Anotbcr 
triangular  fin,  without  skeletal  support,  is  known  to  occur  on  tbe 
bach,  at  least  in  ono  species  (Eg.  5).  Some  of  the  genera  ar« 
proved  to  have  been  vivipsrous.  Like  the  Sauroploygia,  tha 
Ichthyopterygia  appear  to  have  originated  from  leirestrial 
ancestors,  for  Ihtdr  earliest  Triassic  representatives  (if  ixMOHrsu) 
have  the  leeth  less  uniform  snd  the  limbs  slightly  lets  paddle- 
shaped  than  the  laitergenera.  In  this  conneiion  it  is  notewortlijr 
Ihst  their  hollow  conical  leeth  exliibil  curious  infoMingl  of  tbe 
wsll,  [ike  those  observed  in  msny  LabyrinibodODts,  while  their 
short,  biconcave  vertebrae  almost  exactly  resemble  those  of 
tbe  Labyrinthodont  UaiUrimaauna  and  its 
As  the  Icblbyosaurs  are  tisced  up- 
□  geologiol  time,  tome  geners  becor&e 
or  quite,  toalhles).  white  the  paddle* 
rider,  and  ate  tendered  more  flexible 
persistence  of  cartilage  round  thdr 
lent  bones  (OpiiMiiusetinLt).  They 
oimopolitan  in  distribution,  but  dis- 
k1  from  alt  seas  at  the  dose  of  llie 
»us  period.  Tbe  largest  forms,  with 
1  metres  in  length,  occur  in  tbe  Lower 


Order  5.  Reynchocephalia. — These  an  small  liiard-shsped 
reptiles,  which  have  scarcely  changed  since  tbe  Tiiassc  period. 
Though  now  represented  ordy  by  Sfktiudim  or  HaMtria,  which 
■utvives  in  certain  islsnds  oS  New  Zealand,  in  the  Mesomic 
epoch  they  ranged  at  least  over  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America. 
They  comprise  the  eariiest  known  reptile,  Paiacokallena,  from 
the  Lower  Permian  of  Saxony,  which  dillen  from  the  Triassic 
and  later  geacia  in  having  an  imperfectly  ossified  pubis  arkd 


Anomodontia,  and  the  shape  of  the  scapula 

conneiian  with  the  Chelonia.    The  truly  aquatic  Ssi 

ygians  of  the  Jurassic  (fig.  4)  snd  Ci 


bonenonnsL  They  are  also  represented  in  the  Permian,  chiefly 
of  North  Ameriia,  by  the  so-called  Feiycouuria,  which  have 
sharp  teeth  in  sockets,  and  are  remarkable  for   the  extreme 
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Triuijc    gaa*    (Syptrtia/idc 

uarcdy  differ  from  S/iatdtn,  cicep 

tioa  tod  in  the  ftboencc  of  the  pineal 

ikuU.    la  the  lite  Ctelnceou   uul   culy   Eocene 

paiodf  one  geoiu  ICImmfiiiiaiims)  vu  truly  aquilic, 

•itb  gKvial-ihaped  head. 

Older  6.  Qcrosiuxu.— The  diaouoii  ue  land 
leplila  nhich  Souiiihed  oa  aSi  the  omtiiieiils  duiioi 
the  Junuk  uid  Creliceoui  periods,  in  the  inlervil 
betTeeo  tlK  decline  of  the  Anomwlontl*  and  the 
X  of  the  MunmoUa.  They  fint  appeared 
reptiks  ia  the  Trisjic  period  in 
Eulopc  India,  S.  ASsia^  and  N.  Amerioi,  but  alicr- 
vaxda  cnmpmed  aoa 
Deaily  all  parta  of  the 
ud  Xew   Zealand   re] 

convmctiont  the  vt 


neatly  limilai,  and  U  represented  by  at  leait  one  complete  ikele- 

in  the  Yate  University  Muieum.   There  are  also  memben  al 

ume  group  villi  a  heavy  armour  of  bony  pbtea  and  ipinei, 

tlima  termed  Slegosauria.     SugotminH  iUelf  occun  in 

Upper  Juraiaic  o[  Colorado,  and  Onujiruw,   from   the 

imeridge  and  Oxford  dayi  of  En^^and,  la  a  nearly  fimilar 

reptile.    PnlacaHliiiu,  from  tbe  Wealden  of  the  Ille  ol  Wight, 

the  hip-regioQ  armoured  with  a  continuoua  bony  ahield. 

■jralofs  (hg.  S)  and  ila  allic),  from  the  Upper  Crelaccoui 

ramie]  of  irstcm  N,  Amelia,  are  the  lateit  membcn  of  the 

ip,  with  a  bony  frill  over  the  neck,  a  pair  of  bony  hora- 

3  above  the  eyea,  and  a   median  bony  bom-core  on  the 

c    The  akull  with  the  bony  fiill  umetlme*  meaiuret  nearly 

mctrci  in  length.    Another  luborder  of  berbivoTOUi  Dino- 

n,  that  of  Sauropoda,  compiiics  the  largett  known  land 

animali  of  liny  age,  lome  meaiuring  from  17  la  ij  metres  ia 

length.    They  have  a  amall  head,  long  neck,  and  long 

tail,  and  muit  have  been  quadrupedal  [n  gall.    Thdl  teeth 

are  adapted  for  feeding  on  aucculenl  water  weed),  pethapi 

Lheir  vertebrae  are  of  very  light  corutmrtion,  while  Ih« 
ire  railed  high  on  the  neural  archa  to  increase  the  aire 
of  the  body  cavity,  pcrhapi  for  unusually  large  lunp  or  air 
Their  maaiive  limbs  have  Sve  loes,  of  which  the  three 
alone  bear  outwardly  curved  daws.  Diptodocia  and 
'-osavnu,  from  the  Juraasic  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado, 
L,  are  the  beat-known  genera.  AliaKtesams,  from  the 
formation,  li  usually  noteworthy  for  siie.  Cffisiawwi, 
the  Jurassic  of  England,  Is  also  known  by  laige  parts  of 
the  skeleton  in  the  Btliiab  Museum  and  the  Oxford  U 
Indicating  ipedci  nesity  >o  metm  in  lengtiL 


.    Thi 


h;>llow 

....  -  ninning,  jumping  or 

bopping  on  the  loea.  itie  uhnsshapel  cutting 
lecth  arc  Gmi  in  socketa,  and  all  the  daws  are 
sharp.  .4iU:liiaiinu  and  SaUefui,  from  the  Triaj 
ol  N  America,  and  Sdaomaddia  from  the  Elgin 
sandstone*  of  Scotland,  are  comj 
...im.l.      Ctraltsauna  and  littaloi 

spectivdy,  must  have  1 

t  mctits-     TyraHntsannit,  in 

Moniaaa,  VSJl.,  hat  ■  skull  more  than  1 

tcoftli.    The  ba-invoroui  Dinosaurs  of  the 

Orcitbopoda   resemble    the  Theropoda  in  generi 

ihjpe.  but  are  heavier  in  build,  with  a  pelvis  col 

ainiocd  more  nearly  on  the  plan  of  that  of  a  rut 

Hint   bird.     It  has,   bdeed,   been  suggested  tha 

wnaia  aibona]  Dinosaurs  of  bipedal  gaJi  may  hav 

been  Ibe  ancestors  <A  the  dais  Aves.    The  besi 

known  Omitbopod  i*  T[uaiu<Im  (fig.  7),  from  the 

WaUen  of  W  Europe,  with  spedcs  from  5  to  10  metres 

bigih.     ClaaiaxrMi,  from  the  Cretaceous  of  N.  America, 


1+6 


tt,  but  ill  the  Jnrutic  utd  kmik  of  theCrettceeus  geacn 
bivt  the  •econdary  bony  plile  len  oleiidec]  txckwudi  Ihio 
that  in  Ihe  Tatiiry  ud  edttini  genera,  while  iheir  venebne 
have  Aatlened  or  a>Dcave  enda,  instead  of  eihibiting  a  ball- 
aad-fodcl  aiticutalinn.  Some  of  the  Upper  Jurauic  crocodUei 
{Meifierhyiuhui)  wen  more  truly  aquatic  than  any  now  living, 
with  the  fore  hinbs  jegenerale,  the  hind  limbs  much  enlarged 
for  swimming,  and  the  dermal  armour  lacking.  Tlie  end  of 
the  vertebral  column  is  bent  dovnwardi,  as  in  Ickikyosavna, 
so  tb^  doubtless  posiMS«d  a  similar  triangular  taH-fin,  Typical 
crocodiles  and  alligalon  date  back  lo  the  dose  o[  the  Cretaceous 
period,  and  Ihey  did  not  become  eitincl  hi  Europe  iintil  the 
btgiimtng  of  the  Miocene  period.  Remalna  of  an  otlinn 
■Uigalor  (Diplxyiudim)  are  common  in  Ihe  Upper  Eocene 
nodi  o[  the  MoidweU  diS>,  Hunpihite. 

Ordet  8.     Oehithosaitua. — The  flying  nptllM  or  Ptero- 
dactyU  (Gg.  g)  are  complHely  evolved  at  tbeii  earliest  known 


Fib. 


._.  ,.  -PUniadytus  ipeclnhaii, 

pi,  pIcToid  bone^  3.  3i  4i  digit!  wiin  ciawm;  5.  eiongam  aign  lor 
HppDTt  ot  vinR-membnne^  11,  Aemkini.  eirat  not  ibovn;  ii, 
iKburn:  M,  prepubi*.  T)w  teeth  an  not  ifaoim.  (After  H.  ven 
Meyer.) 
appeinnce  In  the  Lower  liai  {DimcrfMm),  and  exhiUt 
little  euenlial  change  as  they  sre  traced  upwards  through  the 
McsOKHc  formations.  The  latest  Creuctous  genera,  however, 
comprise  Ihe  largest  species,  which  have  been  found  in  Europe, 
N.  America  and  Brazil.  Some  of  these  IPIeranadim)  are  tooth- 
less, and  Iheir  wings  are  >0  buge  that  for  adequate  suppon  the 
1  arch  is  filed  .  ■      ".. 


iionally  h 


n  of  from  5  t. 


.  'e  only  known 

RMarxpluirhyiiihui  (fig.  id),  found  well  preserved  in  the  fine- 
giaiaed  lithographic  stone  of  Bavaria.  In  this  genus  there  ii 
also  a  rhomboidal  Hap  at  membrane  at  the  end  of  the  taiL 

Orders.  SQotiuTA.—Tbeanceslonoflhclizatds  and  make: 
can  only  be  traced  back  definitely  to  the  Utter  part  of  the 
Creuceoui  period.  They  wcfe  then  reptaented  by  two 
luborden  of  aquatic  reptiles,  the  Dolichosiucis  and  Pylhono- 
nwtphsfor  Mosasauiia)  .which  are  in  nuny  respecti  IntemKdiaii 
between  the  existing  LacertQia  and  Ophidia.  The  Dolichosauiia, 
froa  the  Upper  Cretaceous  ol  Europe,  are  small  and       '     '" 
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The  Pylhono- 
ica  and  New 
:,  the  lypics 


tan  ait  often  much  elongated,  so  that  their  ihape  Is  snake-like, 

asshownbyC/KfiuUifBg.  11),  from  the  Chalk  of  Kansas,  U.S.A. 
The  Lacertilia  and  Ci>&dia,  so  far  as  known,  are  eicjuiively 
Tertiary  and  Recent  reptiles.  Uarioe  snakes  (FoJaa^bi)  occur 
In  the  Eocene  of  the  London  and  Hunpshirc  baaina. 

.\iTiinninEs.— General  Works  on  Eilinct  fteptflts.— K.  A.  ». 
»Jo(ij,  vol.  i>L  (Mj^ith.  iW;-iSa9). 
Lydekker,  Vaiiyi/  k/  PtbitMolop 
-'■■■■        -     •         J  ou  fond 


Scmili/iromtbe'Eigiii  Sandnonei,"  Fkil.  Trans..  vXia^aflS^JlJl. 
Ill,— Vanmil  papen  by  R.  0»™  in  Quart  /aum.  Cial.  Soc.  1676- 
iSsi,  by  H,  G.  Seeleyin  Pliii.  rnni.  0889-1895).  and  by  R.  Broom 
in  S«  Z«(.  S«:..A*%.  S.  Atri^n  M-™-  and  Tra^.  S.  A/nan 
Phil  Soc.  (rronii900onwardi|.  Oielonla:  G.  Bauf , '  Bemeitainiro 
Qber  die  Phylotenie  d«  Schildkreten,"  ■*~"l  ■*«"(«'-- '^v^ 
(iBofil    B.   1^1— Technical  PSpen  by  F.  A.  Quenitedl   in   Wirtt. 

in  -4iMr./«ni.  Sii.  let.  4.  vol.  ii.  I1S96)-  P  W9  (giianoc  Crtarra^ 
kalbeiy  turtle),  wrf  E.  C.  Ca*  /«"-  Ulrflul.  voL  «iv.  (1897). 


p.  >i  (ditlD).  SomMMTclu  C  A.  Boulngir,  "  On  ■  Notbo- 1  tfae  tjiottr  bin-  ind  ixbI- 
to  LwiMimu,"  FroB.  Z«l.  S«.  vol,  »v.  (i&A).  p.  1,-H.  G.  ;empoi»l  i™  into  lour  Ic 
Safer,  "  The  N«nire  of  Ibe  Shoulder  GiidJe  ud  ClevicuUr  "  lonned  by  the  iquuiiiB 
Arch  IB  Sumpoo^"  frac  Ksj.  Sat.  voL  IL  (1S91),  p.  119,  I  Bf.  I>)  bcmc  conliiiued  Ion 


oTjC'doSeogB^' fS^^Si^  'RMuioi  'oPlTowMSi- _ 

R^nacb  on  Iba  ClaHi6catiDa  ol  Ihe  Rhvnchocephaliii,"  Prae.  Zad. 
Stt~  (I*tll,  p.  I67r-J'  H.  McCnsDr.  '-  The  PhvtoBuria. "  Via. 
Amtr.  Jlw.  Ml.  ^Ht  vol.  be  pliiL  OooS)— E.  C.  Case.  XcruiM 
<fIb(M>»BcrHi>/ff(rMJwmca(CimeBie[ii>Ulution.Wub)r«- 
(en.  IfOIj^-Techiual  papen  by  H.  Credncr  Ici  Zeiischr.  ilniliU. 

Hi/.  CuL  nl.  xL  (iMSfTp- tSS  [PuiuotoJIma).  T.  1 

^wK  ftmn.  C«t  5K.  vd.  .ua.  (iSS?),  p.  67s  (By. 

Bd  L.  Dcfla  ia  Bmll.  Sk.  Btit;.  C&L  vol.  1.  (itoi).  ifAx.  p.  151 

iCVrnfMoraiX     Dfanuiim  O.   C  Manh,  ''  The  Dinosaiin 

«f  Ncadi  Aowio,"  Sintnuk  Ann.  Rif.  U^S.  Cn*.  Survey  (199^.— 

TetAnal  npen  by  U  Dollo  in  BA  mui.  ri?.  d'ltiil.  n^.  Bi'- 

*«li.  UU.  tllu-«i)  (/fwuAn),  O.  C  Minh 

ler.  3.  *bLL  CtSM).  pi-  viii.  (mIonliDiul.  J.  ' 

CteiwA  ifuwR,  mL  L  No.  I  (1901).  ond  W. _. 

CteMSif  Ittumm,  vol.  u.  No.  «  (1906}.    Croeo^u  T.  H.  Kuilcy. 

"  On  SUHHlfMi  niirtwii.  and  on  Ibe  Evoluil"  -'  -■-  ■" 

Alia,' CMrt,  Avrn.  CmI.  5«.  vol.  sul.  (iSyslp- 


mi). 


1B9J!.  p.  3!  (n 

<>903-4)-     B(]uniiU:  R.  Omn.  "  On  Ihe  Rank 
(  Ihe  ReptUun  Clin  ol  Ihe  MoBHUrldae.  Cefvala." 

Jal.  Sac  vol.  iHiii.  (1877).  p.  681,  «id  VOL  «Bdv. 

).  p.  748,-0.  A.  Boulenia.  CaialtitM  tt  Oit  Umrit  In  At 

BniLtk  lifiaaim.  volt,  i.-iii,  (Coiidon.  lKj-«7)i  CUsJhiv  erf  On 
Smiti  in  1*1  BriHii  JVunui.  voli.  i..  li.  (London.  IM}-44).— 
Tfcbnicat  papen  by  A.  Kornhuber  in  Abh.  It.  k.  ral.  Auiansl. 
H.™.  vol  V.  (1971).  No.  4.  and  vol.  iviL  (l«93),>Jo.  3  (Datobv 
atru).  F.  NapDB  m  Brilr.  PaSionl,  Ottterr.-  Vntarni.  vol.  111.(1908). 
and  S.  W.  WlIliHoB  in  Kansas  Una.  Qaanitly.  vola.  1.,  li..  vi. 
(i»»x-iS97)  CifHW-na)-  (A.  S.  Wo.) 

m.  AlUTOn  or  RZFRLB 
Tki  Shdl. 
Stkaaiim  baa  tfac  nnsl  piiniiiive  and  atill  mo>t  compln 
tknfl.  Ihe  ulient  featurea  o[  which  it  Ii  easy  to  derive  [rom 
SietDcephaliaii  and  early,  genenliied  rcplillin  conditioni; 
s)uU  in  other  directions,  mostly  by  reduction,  the  skull  o{  this 
"Irving  foosil"  affords  the  key  (o  that  of  all  rhe  other  groups 
•A  at  leait  recent  leptOes.  The  main  fealuret  are  the  following, 
lliere  are,  in  the  temporal  KfioD,  Uiree  eamjdete  boDjr  archci, 
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mponl,  which  aubdivide  the  whole 
miaa.  The  supntempoial  bridge 
and  pat-orbital,  Che  latter  .(>  in 
rds  and  fuied  with  the  poM-IronlaL 
These  three  baaea, 
li  the  parietal; 
kise  the  anpra- 
ipoial  loramen. 
e  poitorbital 
la  an  ascending 
nch  ol  Ihe  Jugd, 
both  toother  foTm- 

(  the  ocbil, 
and  thli  ti  bordered 
below  chiefly  by  Ihe 
mainiaty.    Tbe  pos- 

bridge  li  formed 
by  the  parietal  and 
aquamoaal,    eitcnda 

n  itself  and  the 
latetal  .occipital 


pa.  jariwaJ:  (*■  palitinc;  pm.  premaiilU;  , 
poKlrontal;  U,^  pterygoid:  q,  quadrare  in 
quadrato-juial  in  the  middle  figure:  qj,  jugal; 

bone  (tbete  "parotic  ptocesaes"  art 
occipital,  parotic  and  opiithotic  bor 
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and  as  such  is  crossed  by  the  auditoty  oolumellar  chain.  The 
infra-temporal  bridge  or  jugal  arch  is  formed  by  the  jugal  {gj  in 
fig.  12),  which  joins  the  descending  process  of  the  squamosal, 
and  the  quadrato-jugal,  which  is  very  small  and  partly  fused  with 
the  lateral  side  of  the  quadrate.  Now,  between  the  quadrate  on 
the  one  side  and  the  squamoso+quadrato-jugal+jugal  on  the 
other,  is  enclosed  a  gap,  met  with  only  in  Sphenodon  of  recent 
reptiles.  This  fourth,  or  quadrato-squamosal  foramen,  with  its 
squamoso-quadrato-jugal  bridge,  is,  as  a  rule,  not  mentioned, 
being  too  small  to  be  obvious.  The  qtiadrate  is  very  firmly 
fixed.  On  the  ventral  side  of  the  cranium  we  notice  the  broad 
and  long  bony  palate,  the  large  vomers,  and  the  pterygoids 
meeting  in  the  middle  line;  aside  of  the  vomers  are  the  long 
posterior  nares;  posteriorly  the  pterygoids  diverge  to  rest  upon 
short  basi-sphenoid  processes,  and  they  articulate,  by  short 
flanges  with  the  quadrates. 

The  occipital  condyle  is  kidney-shaped,  triple,  composed  of 
the  basi  and  the  lateral  occipitals.  The  doisal  median  roof  of  the 
cranium  is  formed  by  the  paired  parietals,  near  their  anterior 
symphysis  with  the  large  pineal  foramen,  the  paired  frontals, 
nasals  and  premaxillaries.  The  outer  nares  are  surroimded 
by  the  premaxillaries,  maxillaries  and  nasals.  Prefrontals  and 
postfrontals  exist.  There  is  a  complete  cartilaginous,  inter- 
orbital  septum,  and  a  cranial  columella,  a  pair  of  upright 
buttresses  arising  in  the  allsphenoidal  walls,  connecting  the 
parietals  with  the  pterygoids.  The  hyoid  apparatus  consists  of 
a  narrow  base,  with  three  pairs  of  arches;  of  these  the  first 
or  hyoid  arch  is  variously  connected  with  the  cranium  near  the 
paroccipital  process,  or»with  the  extracolumella  (see  Middle 
EoTf  below) ;  the  others  are  a  long  and  stout  pair  of  first  and  a 
smaller  pair  of  second  branchial  arches. 

Crocodiles. — ^The  temporal  region  is  still  bridged  over  by  three 
arches,  dividing  the  whole  fossa  into  three,  very  much  as  in 
Sphenodon.  The  supratemporal  foramen  is  bordered  by  the 
parietal,  postfrontal  (postorbital  absent)  and  squamosal.  The 
posttemporal  foramen  is  very  much  reduced,  sometimes  to  a 
narrow  passage  between  the  parietal,  occipitals  and  squamosal, 
because  the  latter  bone  forms  an  extensive  suture  with  the 
paroccipital  process.  The  infratemporal  or  lateral  fossa  is  wide 
and  rather  shallow,  bordered  above  by  the  postfrontal  and 
squamosal,  in  front  by  the  postfrontal  and  jugtd,  below  by  the 
jugal  and  q\iadrato-jugal,  behind  by  the  latter,  the  quadrate, 
tip  of  the  paroccipital  and  the  squamosal.  The  quadrato-jugal 
being  long  and  in  an  almost  horizontal  position,  being  wedged 
in  between  the  jugal  and  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  lateral 
edge  of  the  quadrate,  and  there  being  no  squamoso-quadrato- 
jugal  bridge,  the  fourth  foramen  of  Sphenodon  is  absent.  The 
middle-ear  cavity  is  reduced  to  a  complicated  system  of  narrow 
passages;  one  for  the  passage  of  the  extra-columellar-mandi- 
bular  string  of  the  auditory  chain  (see  Ear,  below),  between  the 
quadrate,  paroccipital  and  lateral  occipital  bones;  another 
passage  (Eustachian)  opens  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  between 
basioccipital  and  basisphenoid;  a  third  joins  that  of  the  other 
side  and  forms  with  it  a  median  opening  between  the  same 
bones,  just  behind  the  posterior  pterygoid  border  of  the  choanae. 
These  nares,  being  in  the  recent  crocodiles  shifted  as  far  back 
as  possible,  communicate  with  the  outer  nostrils  by  very  long 
passages,  formed  by  the  whole  length  of  the  pterygoids,  palatines, 
maxillaries,  vomers  and  pre-maxillaries,  all  of  which  form  a  long 
median  suture.  But  this  long  bony  palatal  roof  is  interrupted 
by  a  pair  of  large  palatal  foramina,  bordered  usually  by  palatine, 
pterygoid,  ectopterygoid,  or  transverse  bone  and  maxiUary. 
On  the  dorsal  side  of  the  cranium  we  notice  the  parietals  fused 
into  an  unpaired  bone,  without  a  pineal  hole  and  the  likewise 
unpaired  frontal.  There  are  a  pair  of  postfrontals,  prefrontals 
and  lacrymals  perforated  by  the  naso-lacrymal  duct.  The 
nasals  vary  much  in  length,  mostly  in  conformity  with  that  of 
the  maxillaries;  as  a  rule  they  reach  the  short  premaxillaries, 
but  not  always  the  nasal  groove.  (For  taxonomic  detail  see 
under  Crocodile.) 

The  occipital  condyle  is  formed  mainly  by  the  basiocdpital, 
which  always  borders  part  of  the  foramen  magnum,  but  the 


lateral  occipitals  each  send  a  flange  to  it,  which  in  immature 
specimens  still  partakes  of  the  articulation  with  the  atlas.  The 
opisthotic  and  epiotic  bones  fuse  early  with  the  lateral  and  with 
supraoccipital  bones;  only  the  prodtic  remains  longer  as  a 
separate  element,  anteriorly  with  a  large  hole  for  the  exit  of  the 
third  branch  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  The  basiSphenoid  iS 
scarcely  visible,  being  overlaid  by  the  pterygoids.  The  pre- 
sphenoid  is  larger,  continued  forwards  and  upwards  into  t^e 
inter-orbital  septum,  which  remains  mostly  cartilaginous.  Near 
the  anterior  and  upper  margin  of  thepre-sphenoid  is  a  large  notch 
on  either  side  for  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  thrueeye- 
muscle  nerves  and  the  first  branch  of  the  trigeminaL  The  place 
of  the  orbitosphenoids  is  taken  by  membrane  or  cartilaginous 
continuations  of  the  interorbital  septum,  but  the  alisphenoids 
are  large  and  abut  upwards  against  the  frontals  and  with  a  lateral 
flange  against  the  postfrontals.  These  send  down  a  conspicuous 
process  which  forms  sutures  with  an  upward  process  of  the  jugal 
and  another  of  the  ectopterygoid;  it  is  this  compound  pillar 
which  partly  divides  the  orbit  from  the  infratemporal  or  lateral 
fossa.  The  size  of  these  and  the  upper  temporal  fossae  stand  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  The  upper  fossae  are  still 
comparatively  large  in  the  long-snouted  Catialis  and  Tomis- 
toma,  whilst  these  holes  almost  completely  disappear  in  the* 
alligators,  namely,  in  the  broad-  and  short-snouted  members  of 
the  order,  which  chew  their  prey.  In  extinct  Crocodilians  the 
upper  fossae  were  the  larger.  The  temporo-mandibular  muscle 
which  lifts  or  shuts  the  lower  jaw  arises  from  the  walls  of  the 
upper  fossa,  passes  beneath  the  jugal-arch  and  is  inserted  upon 
the  supra-angular  portion  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  more  recent 
crocodiles  this  muscle  is  more  and  more  superseded  by  the 
pterygo-mandibular  muscle,  which,  arising  chiefly  from  the  dorsal 
suriace  of  the  much-broadened  pterygoid,  fills  the  widened  space 
between  the  latter  and  the  quadrate,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer 
suriace  of  the  angular  bone.  The  arrangement  of  this  muscle 
secures  a  more  advantageous  leverage  of  the  jaw,  and  is  capable 
of  more  powerful  development  than  the  other,  which  is  con- 
sequently  on  the  wane— a  nice  illustration  of  onward,  ortho- 
genetic  evolution.  The  dentary  bones  of  the  under  jaw  form  a 
suture,  later  a  symphysis;  this  is  very  long  in  the  long-snouted 
genera,  in  which  the  splenials  likewise  form  a  long  symphysis; 
in  the  others  the  mandibular  symphysis  is  much  shorter  and  the 
splenials  remain  widely  separated.  The  articiilar  bone  is  short, 
forms  a  transverse  cup  for  the  quadrate,  or  a  saddle-shaped  cup, 
and  b  perforated  by  the  Siphonium  (see  bdow  under  Ear).  The 
angle  is  upturned,  formed  by  the  articxilar,  angular  and, 
laterally  by  the  supra-angular  bone;  the  opercular  or  counter- 
part of  the  splenial  lies  on  the  outer  side,  forming  part  of  the 
anterior  border  of  the  oval  foramen  in  the  jaw. 

The  Chelonian  skull  agrees  in  many  important  features  with 
that  of  Sphenodon  and  of  the  crocodiles,  but  it  is  composed  of 
fewer  bones,  the  ectopterygoids,  lacrymals  and  postorbitals 
being  absent,  often  also  the  nasals,  unless  they  are  fused  ^ith  the 
prefrontals.  The  vomer  is  unpaired  and  forms  a  septum  between 
the  nasal  passages,  which,  except  in  Sphargis,  are  ventxally. 
roofed  over  to  a  variable  extent  by  wings  sent  out  by  the 
palatines,  joining  the  sides  of  the  vomer.  Most  of  the  con- 
figurations of  the  other  cranial  bones  are  well  represented  in  the 
accompanying  figures.  The  palatines  form  a  continuous  broad 
floor  with  the  pterygoids,  which  are  extensively  and  firmly 
joined  to  the  quadrates  and  to  the  basisphenoid.  There  are  no 
Eustachian  tubes.  The  occipital  condyle  is  distinctly  triple  and 
the  basiocdpital  is  frequently  exduded  from  the  foramen 
magnum.  The  lateral  occipitals  early  send  out  a  pair  of  stout 
wings,  the  ventral  of  which  joins  a  stout  ventrilatcral  process 
of  the  basiocdpital,  both  forming  a  thick  knob  espedally  in 
Chdone,  and  a  dorsolateral  wing,  which  broadly  joins  the  large 
opisthotic  bone.  This  connects  the  lateral  occipital  and  the 
supraoccipital  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  quadrate.  On  the 
top  of  the  quadrate  and  upon  the  lateral  dorsal  portion  of  thi? 
compound  transverse  process  (which  of  course  corresponds  to 
the  paroccipital  process  of  crocodiles,  &c.)  lies  the  squamosal, 
about  which  more  presently.    The  two^  wings  of  the  lateral 
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01 19  a  raiSDOmer^  uie  wudc  mpplia 
a  in  olhet  reptile*.  Through  ihe 
by  Ilie  pterygoid,  baiioccipilil, 
uadrale,  enters  the  eraniil  carotid 
ig  the  posterioT  rim  of  Ihe 


ir  Ihe  cnuua]  a 


dorsal  sii 


nella. 


a  happen!  that 
fcoeitra  ii  preUDl.  The 
filK  roof  over  the  tenqxiral  re^on  is  mott  complete 
in  Sfiariii  aod  is  Ihe  Ckdmida.  Eicepling 
Spluotiiiht  lupnocdpilil  extendi  far  beyond  the 
t>ack  of  Ihe  cnnium  in  shape  of  a  long  unpaired 
rrcat,  which  never  divergei,  or  sends  out  lateral 
procenea.  but  it  a  joined,  and  partly  overlaid  for  a 
great  part  of  iu  length,  by  Ihe  parietals  in  ClitliinHai 
and  Sfkarili.  In  these  genera  the  much-enlirgcd 
parietal,  the  equally  large  poslfrontal,  with  the 
squamosal  behind,  the  jugal  below,  and  a  large 

behind,  the  space  being  bordered  by  supraoccipiial, 

be  bA^   opistholic.    aquamosil    and    parietal.      All    olhet 

p.cpiotic;    Cbekmiaos  sbow  a  great  reduction  ol  thii  roof. 

fm,  pre-   The  parietal  does  not  tend  out  dorsolateral  eipan- 

and  the  postfrontil  likewise  lorms  no  ei- 


g  curved  backwards  leave  a  wide  notch 
and  in  Spharpi.  but  in  the  Pleumd^Ri 

>1ete  ring,  carrica  the  tympanic  tnem- 
iviiy  thus  formed  often  leads  into  a 
ds  into  ihc  hotlowed-out  squamosa] 


the   poileriororbital   bridge,   which   posteriori 

connected  by  the  quadiato-jugal  ivith  Ihe  i 

the  quadrate  and  with  the  squamosal.    The  1 

the  quadnie  and  is  in  no  conneiion  with  the  par 

Consequently  the  whole  temporal  fossa  is  quite  open.    The 

lOnlil  bridge  or  arcade  is  to  a  certain  eitent  homologous  wit 

infm-lemporal  arcade.    All  Ihe  bones  which  border  the  temi 


idrato-jugal  is  lost,  leaving  a  i 
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Ininl  of  Ibe  proatici  the  bony  lateral  walls  of  th 
■a  Sp*ar|ir.  but  in  most  of  the  other  Chcio: 
•I^Kiioids  are  tepreunted  by  a  pair  of  epipteiyg 
apon  short  upward  piocesses  of  the  pterygoids  at 
Dub  loBCer,  nlher  thin,  but  broad  descendinf 


pr,  pre[ronul;  pi 


r  the  Im  d[  the  piHtotbitil  clemcDt  ud  ol  the  quidnto- 
il,  the  iqiuinasi]  gaining  coonsdoB  viih  tbe  UKiei,  not 
cnoT  and  vcnlral,  branch  of  the  jugaJ  or  malar  bone- 
he  mandibuLu  halves  lorm  a  complete  oueoui  lymphyila. 


In  CluJinu.   The  angular 
upper  iui«lc.     The  Co; 


heposlerior 


uUl;  the  lupn-lnguUt  and  the  tplenial  or  operculai 
aiE  atwiya  preMnt,  moatly  aba  a  pn-spleoial  wanling  in 
Teuudinidae  (d.  C.  Baur). 

The  hyoid  apparatui  ii  well  developed,  aod  Knnetiinei 
aasumea  large  dunensiona,  eBpecial1)r  Id  Ckdyi.  The  two  pain 
o[  "  horns"  are  the  drtt  and  >econd  branchial  arches,  whilst 
the  hyoid  archet  are  rtduded  la  t  pair  ol  imall,  frequently  only 
cartilaginous  nodulrs,  attached  ne«i  the  anlerioi  corners  d[  the 
basis  Ungual,  which  gcnenlly  fuie*  with  the  os  enlaglossum  in 
the  tip  oi  the  tongue. .  Id  Chelydidie  Ihe  Long  median  basal  or 
copuljr  piece  lorms  a  semi-canal  for  the  receplioa  of  the  trachea. 

In  tbe  (hull  of  the  Laccrlilia  the  arcade*  over  the  temporal 
region  vary  much  in  composilion  and  number*.  There  are  at 
:cadei  and  two  window).     Fint  the  poitlemponl 


arcide, 


»hich  is 


<inly  by  the  large  parocdpital  procai  bdow  and  the  long 
parielal  process  above,  both  nueting  distally,  and  the  quadnle 
19  carried  by  the  parocdpital  process.  In  the  comer,  In  front, 
where  Ihe  three  bones  meet,  lies  the  tquamoul,  connecting 
paiieul  and  qudiate.     This  squamosal,  when  not  loo  much 
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reduced,  has  an  upper  parietal  and  an  aaleriorhoricoittal  am; 
the  Utter  i>  essentia!  (or  the  fonnaiion  of  the  second  horiEontal 
trade,  which  mike*  the  lower  border  of  the  supra-temporal 
window.  The  infrm-tcmporBl  arcade,  namely  a  quadr«to-jugal 
+jugal  arch,  la  absent  in  all  Laccrtilians  owing  to  the  complete 
absence  of  the  quadrato-jugil  element- 
In  Hdod€rma  and  Geckos  the  posttemporal  ia  tfae  only  arcnde. 
AmphisbaAiidi  and   in    Xnteffa,   practically   also    in 


IS  have  two  arcades.  We  begin  the 
description  of  the  horizontal  arcade  with  those  lamilJes  in  which 
it  is  most  complete,  and  most  Like  that  of  Spktiwian.  Id 
Veronal  it  is  formed  by  four  bone*.  The  poitliontll  is  short; 
to  it  i*  attached  the  postorbital,  wLiich  sends  a  Long  Ekoritontal 
pioccn  to  join  (he  squamoaal '  spLint,  and  this  connect*  with  the 
}  There  i<  a  much-debated  qucsUon  of  the  homolagiea  of  the  one 
or  two  elements,  both  apparently  membrane  booet,  which  connccl 
the  upper  end  of  the  quadratt  with  tbe  psrieul  and  witb  the  upra- 
Icmporal  arch.  Hie  quotioa  become*  acute  in  the  anafceft,  whether 
Ihe  «ingle  elenen  OHUiectinf  skull  and  quadrate  has  ro  be  called 
■quamoaal  or  aupntenpanl.  Space  forbid*  here  to  upound  the 
mailer,  which  has  been  very  ably  reviewed  by  S.  W.  WiUiitoa 
('- Tempural  Arches  in  Ihe  Reptilia."  Biilat-  BtdUHn.  vii.  No-  a. 
i»a4^p.  I7S-I9>:  d.  a1»  F,  W.  Thyng.  JW"  CtlU^  Slwiia.  iT. 
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upper  anterior  end  of  the  quadrate;  between  the  quadrate, 
the  squamosal  and  the  long  parietal  process  lies  the  likewise 
^int-like  supratemporal,  attached  by  most  of  its  length  to  the 
parietal  process.  The  jugal  has  only  one  arm,  and  this  connects 
the  maauUa  with  the  postorbital,  completing  the  posterior 
<»bital  border.  There  is  a  wide  gap  between  jugal  and  quadrate. 
In  Tejidae  the  arcade  is  the  same,  but  the  squamosal  reaches  the 
jugal,  both  meeting  the  postorbitaL  In  Lacerla  the  arcade  is 
essentially  the  same,  but  the  window  is  completely  filled  up  by 
the  poatfrantal,  which  extends  so  Car  back  as  to  reach  the  supra- 
temporal.  In  the  Agamidae  the 
arcade  is  strong  and  simplified. 
Postfrontal  and  postorbital  are 
represented  by  one  forked  piece. 
This  squamosal  and  the  post- 
frontal  maSi  are  connected  by  the 
upper,  much  uixurved  end  of  the 
jugal,  which  is  thrust  between 
them.  This  arrangement  Is 
further  emphasind  In  IguanOt  the 
upper  end  of  the  jugal  being  much 
enlarged  so  as  to  form  the  greater 
portion  of  the  arcade,  and  keeping 
the  postfrontal  mass  and  the 
"f  simple  squamosal  widely  asunder. 
In  Heloderma  post-  and  prefrontals 
are  in  contact  with  each  other, 
Fig.  so.— Doraal  aspect  of  separating  the  frontal  bone  from 
tiaaoiHdodermakfrridum,  the   orbit;    the   jugal   joins   only 

So.  parietal,  pm,  premax-  turiher      arcade      whatever.      A 
la :  ^.prefrontal  ;^s. post-  vestige    of    a    supratemporal    (?) 
frontal:  pt,  pterygoid;  9,  lies  on  the  outside  of  the    base 

?^^i'oiiS"**~~*''''  **^  ^^^  squamosal,  between  t  and 
supra      ipi     .  ^  .^  ^^  ^^ 

The  chameleons  are  peculiar.     The  posttemporal  arcade, 
spanning  a  wide  space,  is  formed  by  a  tong  process  of  the  supra- 
temporal  -  squamosal, 
which  is  directed  up- 
and  backwards  to  join 
the  parietal,  which  ex- 
tends back  by  a  long 
unpaired  process.    The 
horizontal  arch  is  broad 
and    short,    squamosal 
and  postfrontal,  form- 
ing   a    broad    suture; 
below  they  are  joined 
by    the  jugal;    above 
the  suture  lies,  in  cham- 
eleon,   a    tiny    piece, 
vestige   of 
dislodged     post- 
Mr,  median  ethmokf:  p*  and  p*.  pane-     orbitaL 
taU:  pi,  palatine:  pr,  prefrontal;  pt.        The      jugal     bones, 

P^'^.li^S^^lV  2'  SS2;12?'    to  continue  the  descrip- 
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rolar  parts  of  the  skull,  are  firmly  joined  to  lateral  processes 
of  the  pterygoids  by  the  ectopterygoids;  further  forwards 
they  are  extensively  connected  with  the  maxiUaries.  These 
rest  against  strong  transverse  palatine  processes.  The  pal- 
atines form  a  medium  symphysis;  posteriorly  they  diverge 
together  with  the  pterygoids,  which  articulate  with  the  quad- 
sopratetnporal  bridge,  Kmerally  with  the  postorbital,  aomctimes 
afaio  with  the  jugal.  The  more  doml  element  is  mentioned  as 
sopratemporal :  it  is  always  smaller,  and  mostly  restricted  to  the 
comer  between  the  squamosal  and  the  parietal  process  aaainst 
which  it  rests.  Either  of  these  two  elements  articulate  witn  the 
qoadrate.  Both  elements  are  present  in  Labyrinthodonts  and  in 
most  ol  the  extina  ^ups  01  reptiles;  among  recent  forms  in 
Lacertidae.  Varanidae, Tejidae;  one  three-armed  piece  in  Sphenodon, 
cfaameleoas  and  crocodiles,  without,  in  S^unodon  at  least,  any  trace 
of  a  compound  nature;  one  piece,  forked,  in  Agamidae;  one  simple 
piece  ia  most  of  the  other  Lacertilia.  and  in  snakes. 


Fic.  ai. — ^Skull  of  CkamaeleoH  vulgaris,  nerhana  a 
•f.  angular;  ar,anicular;  6*,  basisphe*  P^*"»po^  » 
Doid :  2,  dentar>* :  /,  iugal ;  m.  maxilla ;     t,he      dislot 


rates  and  with  the  basisphenoid  by  a  pair  of  strong  basiptery- 
goid  processes.  A  slender  vertical  rod  of  bone,  the  columella 
cranii,  arises  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  each  pterygoid  and, 
passing  at  a  distance  from  the  cranial  capsule,  is  sutured  to  a 
short  lateroventral  process  of  the  parietals  Such  a  pair  of 
columellc  exists  in  nearly  all  Lacertilia  (distinguished  by  many 
systematists  as  Kionocrania)  with  the  exception  of  the  chame- 
leons and  the  Amphisbaenidae.  In  many  lizards,  .however, 
this  columella,  or  epiptetygoid,  does  not  quite  reach  theparietid, 
leaning  instead  against  the  pro5tic;  possibly  it  has  been  evolved 
out  of  the  alisphenoid,  and  Chelonians  seem  to  support  this 
view.  The  prenuudllary  bone  is  single,  except  in  Uie  Skinks 
and  in  some  (3eckoa;  ventrally  it  touches  the  vomers  which 
vary  much  in  size;  th^  are  always  paired  although  suturally 
coimected;  posteriorly  they  pass  into,  and  fuse  with,  the 
palatines  before  these  send  o£f  their  maxillary  processes.  Be- 
tween the  vomer  and  its  maxUIary  is  a  longitudinal  hole.  Often, 
«.f.  in  Lfttcerta,  the  vomers  enclose  a  median  hole  near  their 
anterior  end,  for  Jacobson's  organ.  Dorsally  the  premaxilla 
sends  a  mecUan  process  backwards  to  the  nasals.  These  are 
paired,  and  fuse  together  only  in  Uroplctes  and  In  Varanus. 
The  external  nasal  fossae  are  sometimes  very  large,  and  their 
anterior  half  appears  blocked  by  the  ossified  turbinals,  e.g.  in 
Varamu  and  Tqus.  Prefrontals  are  alwasrs  present,  often 
fused  with  the  lacrymals;  in  Heloderma,  in  Aniella  and  in 
chameleons  the  prefrontals  extend  so  far  back  as  to  meet  the 
postfrontals,  excluding  thereby  the  frontals  from  the  orbital 
rim.  The  frontals  are  either  paired,  as  in  Varanus,  Lacertidae, 
Heloderma,  Anguidae,  Scinddae,Anelytropsidae,  Aniella,  Amphis- 
baenidae, and  in  some  Geckoninae;  or  they  are  fused  into  one 
bone,  as  in  the  Eublepharinae,  chameleons,  Tejidae,  Iguanidae, 
Agamidae,  Xettosawus,  The  parietals  are  double  in  the 
Geckos,  in  UroplaUs  and  Xanlusia\  in  all  the  others  they 
form  one  coOssified  mass,  generally  with  a  pineal  foramen, 
except  in  Eublepharinae,  Amphisbaenidae,  Tejidae,  in  Anielbt 
and  other  degraded  forms.  In  the  majority  the  pineal  fora- 
men lies  in  the  middle  of  the  parietal,  but  in  the  Iguanidae  it 
is  near  the  frontal,  and  actually  in  the  frontal  in  chameleons. 

As  regards  the  brain-case,  there  is  a  cartilaginotis  inter- 
orbital  septum,  connected  posteriorly  with  the  slender,  bony 
presphenoid;  ventrally  on  to  this  is  fused  a  vestige  of  the 
parasphenoid,  a  narrow  and  thin  splint  which  sometimes  can 
be  dislodged.  The  whole  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  brain-case 
is  membranous,  excepting  a  pair  of  separate  ossifications, 
which  do  but  rarely  touch  any  of  the  cranial  bones,  as  frontal, 
parietal  or  proOtics.  The  ossifications  are  irregular  in  shape, 
each  sending  out  a  downward  process  which  curves  inwards 
almost  to  ^eet  its  fellow;  between  these  issue  the  olfactory 
lobes.  W.  K.  Parker  recognized  them  as  the  alisphenoids; 
E.  D.  Cope  named  them  postoptics,  and  remarked  that  in 
Sphenodon  they  coexist  with  an  orbitosphenoid  bone.  The 
prodtic  has  a  notch  in  its  anterior  lateral  margin  for  the  passage 
of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  The  opisthotic  portion  of  the  petrosal 
mass  is  intimately  fused  with  the  lateral  occipital  bones  and 
their  paroccipltal  process,  and  sometimes,  e.g.  Tejus,  encloses 
with  them  many  intricate  recuses  of  the  middle  ear-chamber, 
which  extend  also  into  hollow  and  swollen  thick  downward 
processes  of  the  basioccipitaL  These  cavities  of  both  sides 
communicate  with  each  other  through  the  cancellous  substance 
of  the  basiocdpital  and  basisphenoid.  There  are  no  Eustachian 
tubes  opening  into  the  mouth  through  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  occipital  condyle  is  tripartite,  the  lateral  ocdpitals 
partaking  of  the  articulation;  very  rarely,  e.g.  in  Amphis- 
baenidae (see  fig.  32),  the  basiocdpital  portion  is  so  much 
reduced  that  the  skull  articulates  by  two  very  broad  condyles. 

The  halves  of  the  under  jaw  are  but  loosely  united,  either 
by  ligament  only  or  by  an  at  least  very  movable  suture.  The 
jaw  is  compound  and  the  numerous  constituent  bones  mostly 
retain  their  sutures.  Besides  the  dentary  and  articular,  angular 
and  supra-angular  on  the  lateral  side,  and  the  opercular 
or  splenial  on  the  inner  side,  there  lies  on  the  dorsal  side  the 
I  coronoid,  six  pairs  in  all.     The  posterior  angle  of  the  jaw 
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of  the  craoiiil  cipiule  fuse  togelbcr  without  luiuiea.  The 
ocdpital  condyle  i>  triple,  Ihc  lalenl  ocdpiuls  and  the  bui- 
occipiul  Ulung  equal  share  in  its  composition;  the  buioiupiLal 
il  ndiided  ttom  the  foramen  magnum;  Irequently  one  common 
e^phyiial  [ad  covers  thii  tripiniie  condyle.  The  lupra- 
orcipital  is  liVxwtse  tiduded  from  the  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum  by  Ibe  latent  occipilali.  The  basisphcnoid  is  prolonged 
forwards  into  a  long  pnaphenoidil  rostrum,  on  Ihe  upper  sur- 
face of  which  Ihe  ttabeculse  cianii.  wh^ch  penisi  as  cartilages, 
eilend  Forwardl  to  blend  with  the  mediin  ethmoidal  cartilage. 
There  an  no  ali-  Bud  no  orbllosphenoids,  (heij-  places  being 


■od  thici'  basipterygoi 
median  knobs  oi  crctii 
mintnl  and  luge  tidgt 
tmpalnd  mass  whence 


olteo  from  each  olher,  In  (be  Colubtidie  and  Viperidae.  The 
prematillary  it  single-,  and  only  in  Cbuconiidu  connected 
with  the  muiltirin;  in  ibe  othera  it  is  but  loosely  connecied 
with  the  ethmoidal  end  of  the  skull,  for  instance,  with  tbe 
TT..  _.!._,.  j-_..,__  .      .-.  _.  ..^  loosely  attached 
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the  maxillaries,  palatines  and  pterygoids  alwaya  remain  widely 
asunder,  and  from  the  mid-line.     Some  ol  the  modifications, 

in  the  article  Sp^akes:  Claisificaiioa,  In  Ihr  majority  of  snakes 
the  maiiUartcs  form  the  borders  of  the  moulb,  and  they  are  but 
loosely  attached  to  the  other  bones,  to  tbcir  palatine  proceses, 
to  Ihe  palatine),  and  wilh  their  posterior  ends,  by  the  ectf^Iety- 
goidt  Id  the  plerygoidt.  In  the  Vipcridae  the  maiillaris  aic 
much  shortened  and  articulate  eitenBvely  wiih  the  prelrontals; 
they  can  be  erected,  or  rather  pushed  forwards,  by  the  cctoptery* 
golds  [see  Snakes);  they  ate  not  connected  wiih  Ihe  palatines. 
The  piciygoidt  diveige  posteriorly  and  articubte  locaely  with 
the  quadrates;  in  the  original  condition  the  articulation  is  near 
the  diilol  end  ol  the  quodratc,  t-g.  in  Soidie,  and  the  plcrygoidl 
may  form  sn  additional  alLacbment  wiih  the  mandibles;  in  the 
Vipetidao  the  plciygoids  are  somewhal  shortened  and  are  alUcbed 
10  ibout  the  middle  o(  the  quadrate  shafts;  in  the  Amblyccpha- 
lidae  Ibey  are  still  shorter  and  do  not  reach  these  bones.  Tbe 
BCtopteryfioids  are  lost  by  Ihc  burrowing  Typhh^dae  and  Glau- 
coniidae.    The  quadrale  is  always  eiiremcly  movable;  besides 

cotumellar  red  (see  below,  Eur),  il  is  suspended  from  Ihe  skuB 

loose;  thai  of  the  squamosal  with  the  skull  varies  much.  Id 
Ihe  maj'oiily  of  snakes  II  slides  quile  freely  upon  Ihe  patieUl; 
il  is  much  longer  than  Ibe  quadrate  in  the  boas,  much  sboner 
than  the  elongated  »nd  alcndci  quadrate  in  most  of  the  poitonom 
snakes.  Lastly,  in  nosl  ol  Ihe  ancient  burrowing  snakes,  t.f. 
TypUapi,  Clam-oitia,  Uysia  and  Umptllii,  the  squamosal  hu 
walked  its  way  inlo  the  cranial  wall  so  that  the  quadrate,  itself 
abo  much  shortened,  rests  directly  upon  tbe  cranium. 
Tkt  VaUkd  CfllKBii.. 
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Stcgocephali  and  most  Amin  fbnn  the  centre),  therefore  the 
typical  batrachian  vertebrae  are  notocentrous.  If  the  re- 
Daining  three  pairs  of  constituent  elements  of  each  vertebra 
(the  neural  arch,  the  centrum  and  the  intercentra)  remain 
separate,  the  vertebrae  are  called  temnospondylous  irktofUf 
I  cut,  eTrMvXot,  a  vertebra)  If  the  neural  arches  and  the  centra 
are  suturaUy  united,  or  are  fused  with  each  other,  the  vertebrae 
are  called  stereospondylous  (ortpcos,  solid).  In  many  fossil 
reptiles  most  or  many  of  the  vertebrae  are  temnoqwndylous; 
in  most  of  the  recent  Amniota*  they  are  consolidated,  but  the 
atlas  or  first  vertebra  remains  usually  in  a  relatively  primitive 
oondttbn,  and  is  temnospondylous  but  for  the  usual  modification 
that  its  centrum  becomes  attached  to  that  of  the  second  vertebra 
and  forms  its  odontoid  process.  The  composition  of  gastrocent- 
lous  vertebrae  b  best  illustrated  by  the  first  and  second  cervical 
verubru  of  crocodiles,  whence  by  reductbn  and  fusbn  the 
structure  of  every  other  vertebra  can  be  explained.  We  have 
only  Co  add  that  the  ribs  are  genetically  derived  from  lateral 
outgrowths  of  the  basiventral  elements,  whilst  the  chevron  bones 
are  mere  ventral  outgrowths  from  the  same  basal  cartilages. 
The  OKJSt  primitive  vertebral  column  is  that  of  the  Geckos.   The 
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F^c.  35. — Composition  of  Vertebrae  of  Reptiles.    In  all  the 
figures  tne  right  side  looks  towards  the  head. 

I.  Digram  showing  the  relative  position  of  the  four  pairsof  arcualia 
which  constitute  a  complete  quadripartite  vertebra.  B.D.,  Basi- 
dorsal;  B.V..  bastventrat;  I.D.,  mterdorsal:  I.V.,  interventral. shaded 
vertically  in  all  figures;  N..  position  of  axil  of  the  spinal  nerve,  it 
behind  the  neural  arch  of  its  vertebra.  3,  3.  Side  views  of  the 
cofistitoent  cartilaffinous  blocks  of  a  caudal  vertebra  (3)  and  a  trunk 
vertdbia  (3)  of  Arcnegosaurus,  as  typical  examples  of  temnospondyl- 
ous quadripartite  and  tripartite  vertebrae,  r  or  comparison  with 
P.eptuian  vertebrae.  4.  Temnospondylous  tripartite  \'ertebra  of 
the  tnii^  of  Eryo^t  a  Permian  reptile.  5.  Composition  of  the 
•ecood  vertebra  of  a  crocodile.  6.  A  vertebra  of  which  the  vasi- 
vcatrab  are  reduced  to  an  "  interventrum."  7.  Side  view  of  the 
first  and  second  cervical  vertebra  of  a  crocodile  8.  The  same 
analysed.  Ni,  N3  and  N3,  positbn  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
spinal  nerves;  S.D.,  occasionally  called  Proatlas,  the  detached 
Bpiaoos  process,  or  supradorsal,  of  the  atlas  or  first  vertebra.  9. 
The  first  three  vertebrae  of  S^henodon.  10.  The  complete  atlas 
vertdna  of  an  adult  Trionyx,  stiU  typically  temnospondylous. 

vertebra  oonsists  chiefly  of  a  large  neural  arch  which  rest  s  broadly 
iq>oa  the  centrum;  this  is  a  tube,  more  or  less  cal'ified  and 
ossified,  with  a  narrow  waist  in  the  middle,  widening  head-  and 
taihrards.  The  tube  b  hoUow,  the  chorda  dorsa  is  passbg 
throng  the  whole  column,  and  there  are  no  proper  Joints 
between  the  centra,  which  are  amphicoelous.  Between  the 
centra  fies  a  separate  element,  the  so-called  intercentnun,  which 
is  ting-sh^>ed  and  acts  as  an  interarticular  pad  instead  of  a 
joint.  The  first  of  these  rings  forms  the  ventral  half  of  the  atlas 
ring;  tbe  second  is  attached  to  the  cranial  surface  of  the  second 
centmm,  and  produces,  like  some  of  the  next  following  ones,  a 
vertical  median  blade  of  bone,  a  true  hypapophysis.  Such 
intercentra  exist  throughout  the  length  of  the  vertebral  column; 
in  the  iaH  they  are  enlarged  and  carry  a  pair  of  chevrons,  which 
are  cartilaginous  and  have  the  tendency  of  fusing  by  superficial 

>  There  remained  a  flaw  in  the  eorrectness  of  the  view  that  the 
bodies  of  the  amniotic  vertebrae  are  formed  by  the  paired  interven- 
tral pieces,  since  the  bodies  were  known  alwavs  to  appear  from  the 
first  as  unpaired,  cartilaginous  masses,  until  G.  B.  Howes  found 
them  to  oooaiBt  01  a  right  and  left  pair  in  the  embryos  of  Splunodon, 


Fig.  a6.— Vertical  section  of 
four  (7th  to  loth)  caudal 
vertebrae  of  Spkenodon.  a, 
fine  passing  through  the 
middle  of  centrum  and 
through  part  of  the  neural 
arch,  where  the  vertebrae 
breakoff.  (Alter Ganther.) 


ossification  on  to  the  caudal  ends  of  the  centrum  next  in  front, 
to  which  they  do  not  belong  genetically.  Exactly  in  the  middle 
of  each  vertebra  the  thin  shell  of  the  centrum  forms  a  cartil- 
aginous septum,  of  what  b  often  wrongly  called  chordal  car- 
tilage.  When  thb  septimi  b  complete,  and  thb  seems  to  be 
the  normal  condition  in  the  tail,  the  chorda  b  here  rent 
asunder,  otherwise  it  b  only  constricted.  Thb  septum  b  but 
slightly  invaded  by  ossification,  and  consbts  of  Urge  ceUs 
which  retain  the  appearance  of  young  or  embryonic  cartilage. 
It  coincides  exactly  with  the  line  of  transverse  division  of 
most  of  the  caudal  vertebrae  into 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  half, 
the  division  gradually  extend- 
ing right  through  the  bone  of 
the  neural  arch.  The  same  kind 
of  division,  and  from  the  same 
causes,  exists  in  Spkenodon 
and  in  many  lizards,  in  fact 
in  all  those  reptiles  which  can 
reproduce  their  broken-off  taiL 
It  b  from  the  septal  cartihige 
that  the  xegencration  starts* 
(fig.  a6). 

Spkenodon  also  has  biconcave  vertebrae  owing  to  the  pcr- 
sbtence  of  the  chorda  dorsalb  in  the  intervertebral  region; 
otherwise  the  vertebrae  are  solid.  Intercentra  occur  from  the 
atlas  regularly  into  the  tail,  where  they  carry  chevron  bones. 
The  atlas-ring  (fig.  35,  9)  b  composed  of  the  first  intercentrum 
and  a  pair  of  neural  arches  which  remain  quite  separate  and 
carry  on  the  dorsal  side  a  pair  of  ossicles,  the  disconnected 
supradorsal  elements  of  the  atlas,  erroneomJy  supposed  to  be 
the  remnants  of  the  "  proatlas." 

CroeodUes. — Remnants  of  the  chorda  persist  in  the  middle  of 
the  centra,  which,  in  recent  species,  are  mostly  procoelous,  and 
with  a  convex  knob  behind,  but  the  first  caudal  b  strongly 
biconvex.  Cartilaginous  intcrcentral  rings,  pads  or  menbd, 
occur  throu^out  the  column;  in  the  tail  they  carry  chevrons. 
For  the  instructive  detail  of  the  composition  of  the  first  and 
second  cervical  vertebrae  see  fig.  25,  7  and  8.  Some  of  the 
posterior  neck  and  anterior  thoracic  vertebrae  have  an  unpaired 
hypapophysb  arising  from  the  centrum.  The  vertebrae  have 
the  usual  processes,  viz.  spinous  process,  a  pair  of  anterior  and 
posterior  zygapophyses  arising  from  the  neural  arch,  diapophyses 
likewise  from  this  arch  for  the  articulation  with  the  tubercular 
portion  of  the  rib;  short  parapophyses  from  the  centra  for  the 
capitular  ends  of  the  ribs;  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
X2th  vertebra,  and  following,  carry  the  whole  rib,  and  are  like 
the  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  diapapophyses,  the 
so-called  transverse  processes  of  the  tail  are  mkinly  the  anchy- 
loscd  or  fused  ribs  themsdves. 

Ckdonians, — ^The  vertebrae  are  sometimes  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  same  column  opistho-pro-or  amphicoetous,  or  even 
biconvex.  Intercentra  occur  regularly  on  the  first  two  or  three 
cervicals,  and  on  the  tail  as  paired  or  unpaired  nodules,  or  as 
chevrons,  which  articulate  mostly  with  the  previous  centra  and 
occasbnally  fuse  with  them.  Intercentral,  fibrocartilaginous 
disks  occur  regularly,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  rings;  the  first  b 
the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas-ring.  In  the  Trionychidae 
(fig.  35,  xo),  but  also  in  some  other  tortoises,  the  various  pieces 
of  the  atlas  do  not  anchylose,  and  the  first  centrum  remains  also 
movably  attached  to  the  second,  although  it  sometimes  carriesi 

*  Regeneration  of  the  tail  can  take  place  in  Sphrtodent  all  Geckos, 
Anguidae.  Gerrhosauridae.  Lacertidae,  most  Sanddae,  and  in  many 
Tejidae  and  leuanidae;  certainly  not  in  chameleons,  Varauus, 
A{jamidae,  snakes,  crocodiles  ana  tortoises.  Often  the  tail  b  so 
brittle  and  the  muscular  cones  are  so  loosdy  connected  that  part 
can  be  thrown  off  by  the  muscular  exertion  of  the  creature  itself. 
The  reproduced  tall  b,  however,  only  a  sham  tail,  since  neither 
centra  nor  arches,  but  only  a  non-segmented  rod  or  tube  of  fibro- 
cartilage  b  produced.  It  is.  however,  invested  with  new  muscles 
and  with  sldn.  but  the  scales  often  differ  considerably  from  those  of 
the  normal  organ,  sometimes  showing  reversion  to  an  ancestral 
form.  For  further  detail  sec  G.  A.  Doulengcr,  P^,S.  (1 888),  p.  351% 
and  (1891),  p.  466. 
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ftod  fuan  with,  the  aecond  inteicentnd  {uece.  The  entire  atlas 
remains  in  a  primitive,  typically  temnospondylous  condition. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  some  Pleurodira,  e.g.  PlaUmys  and  Ckdys, 
all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  atlas  coijssify  and  form  a  com- 
plete, solid  vertebra,  which  articulates  by  a  concave-convex 
joint  with  the  true  centrum  of  the  second  vertebra.  The 
normal  number  of  cervical  vertebrae  is  eight  in  all  Chdonians. 
The  last  cervical  has  sometimes,  £.g.  Ckdydra,  a  very  peculiar 
shape  with  strangely  modified  artictUar  facets,  in  correlation 
with  the  retractile  neck.  The  neuial  spines  of  the  trunk  verte- 
brae broaden  out  and  ftise  with  the  neural  plates  of  the  carapace. 
A  tertiary  modification  takes  place  in  many  Pleurodira  with 
the  reduction  of  the  neurals  by  the  costal  plates,  which  then 
meet  in  the  dorsal  line  and  cover  the  neural  spinal  processes. 
The  caudal  vertebrae  are  often  much  reduced  in  sise,  although 
not  always  in  numbers,  when  the  txul  is  very  short,  as  in  the 
marine  turtles.  In  variotis  spedes  of  Testudo  about  half  a  dozen 
of  the  last  caudal  vertebrae  fuse  together  into  a  veritable 
urostyle,  which  is  covered  with  a  cbw-  or  na^'l-diaped  sheath 
of  horn.  In  some  of  the  gigantic  tortoises  of  Mauritius  this 
caudal  vertebral  complex  is  fully  3  in.  long  and  a  in.  broad,  of 
an  extraordinary  appearance. 

The  vertebrae  of  the  Lacertaet  or  Lizards  proper,  are  a  direct 
further  development  of  those  of  Sphenodon.  The  chorda  dis- 
appears; the  vertebrae  are  procoelous,  with  an  articulating 
knob  behind.  Intercentrals,  in  the  shape  of  osseous,  unpaired 
nodules  or  wedges,  persist  on  most  of  the  cervical  vertebrae; 
they  are  absent  in  the  trunk  and  reappear  in  the  tail,  either 
as  wedges  or  with  chevrons.  The  first  intercentral  forms  the 
central  half  of  the  atlas,  with  the  neural  half  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  suture.  The  second  fuses  mostly  with  the  cranial 
end  of  the  second  centre  and  with  the  caudal  and  ventral  suriace 
of  the  odontoid,  forming  a  downward-directed  hook.  Fre- 
quently the  fusion  remains  incomplete,  or  the  wedges  may 
comi^ely  merge  into  the  epistropheal  mass  without  leaving 
any  outward  traces.  Boulenger  has  made  the  important 
ol»ervation  that  the  intercentra  of  the  tail  are  sometimes  paired, 
e.g.  in  Hehderma,  When  the  caudal  vertebrae  are  strongly 
procoelous,  the  knob  is  very  long  and  the  chevrons  are  attached 
to  its  neck,  having  'shifted  on  to  the  vertebra  in  front,  while 
their  basal  intercentral  piece,  or  pieces,  remain  in  the  original 
position.  In  Ophisaurus  the  chevrons  are  absolutely  fused  with 
the  caudal  ends  of  the  centra  and  thus  assume  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  vertebrae  of  Urodela.  The  splitting  of  the 
tail-vertebrae  and  regeneration  have  been  described  on  a  previous 
page.  The  trunk-vertebrae  of  the  Tejidae  and  the  larger 
Iguanidae  possess  additional  articulating  processes  and  facets, 
besides  the  usual  processes.  The  Zy^osphene  is  a  wedge-shaped 
process  with  two  articular  facets,  which  projects  forward  from 
the  anterior  side  of  each  neural  arch.  The  Zygantrum  forms  a 
corresponding  excavation  with  a  pair  of  artictUar  surfaces  on  the 
hinder  side  of  the  arch.  The  crests  on  the  tail  and  trunk  of 
many  lizards,  e.g.  Iguanidae,  are  entirely  tegumentary  structures 
and  not  supported  by  the  axial  skeletcm,  except  in  some  chame- 
hwns,  e.g.  Ck.  cristalus,  and  In  the  •peculiar  genus  Brookesia; 
in  these  the  accessory  much-complicated  processes  are  enor- 
mously elongated  and  support  the  high  cutaneous  crest  which 
arises  from  the  back,  especially  in  B,  eSbenamL 

Tt»  vertebrae  of  the  snakes  are  prooodous  (figs.  37, 
38,  39).  Besides  the  zygapophyses,  th^  have  zygosphoies  on 
the  neural  arches;  the  ribs  articulate  with  the  parapophyses. 
Long,  unpaired  hyp^>ophyses  arise  from  the  centre  .of  the 
anterior  neck  and  trunk  vertebrae  to  a  variable  eztenL  In 
Dasypdtis  and  Rkackhdon  a  considerable  number  of  these 
processes  perforate  the  oesophagus  and  act  as  crushers  of  the 
shell  of  the  eggi  which  these  snakes  swaUow.  The  often- 
repeated  statement  that  these  processes  are  capped  with  enamel 
is  erroneous.  The  caudal  vertebrae  are  devoid  of  chevron 
bones,  but  they  carry  paired  hypapophyiea,  and  they  have 
transverse  processes  which  also  are  genoally  bent  downwards. 

Lastly,  the  numbers  of  vertebrae  composiiig  the  whole  column 
and  its  various  regions.   In  the  snakes  we  can  distinguish  only 


between  atlas  and  epistropheus,  trunk  and  Uil.    The  numbers 
vary  exceedingly,  in  the  trunk  up  to  several  hundred. 


Fig.  37.— Lateral  aspect 
of  two  trunk  vertebrae 
of  Pytium,  a,  articular 
proccMea  of  the  zyga- 
popbyiea;  im,  neural 
archn;  lu,  neural 
•pine*;  I,  parapop^iyaea. 
Bf .  zygospoene. 


Fkc.  38.-rPosterior  aspect 
of  a  trunk  vertebra  of 
Pytium  (from  nature). 
«.  zygapophvics;  b,  ball 
on  the  surface  of  the 
centrum;  /,  parapo- 
phyaas;  Mg,  cygantnim. 


The  tail  may  coiitain  only  a  few, 
e.g.    in    the     burrowing     TypkhpSf 
Glauccnia,  Uropeliis;  or  it  may  bo 
very  long,  as  for  instance  in  Boa, 
There  is  no  obvious  reciprocal  cor- 
relation between  the  length  of  the 
trunk  and  the  taiL     In  the  other 
orders  of  reptiles  the  neck  is  well  -.„  _^     .  .    .^ 
marked,  except  in  the  snake-shaped  ^'S  TSink  tSSLCTS 
lizards.    If  we  define  as  first  thoradc 
vertebra  that  which  is  the  first  con- 
nected .with  the  sternum,  aU  those 
anterior   being   cervical,    the   neck- 
vertebrae  number   s  in  chameleons,   7  in  Spkenodcn,  8  in 
the  Chebnians  and  in  the  lizards,  with  the  exception  of  the 
majority  of  VaranuSt  which  have  9  like  the  Crocodilia, 
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Python  (from  nature). 
«.  zygapophyaes:  c,  cup 
on  the  curtate  of  the 
centrum. 


Sfkenodou  punctattim 
CrocodUus  vulgaris   . 
Alligator  mtssusippion. 
Camalis  ganteticus   . 
Chdoruvtriiis  . 

Maerolelliys  lemmineki 
Cketys  m^mala 
VaroMus  niloticus 
„      gigonleus 
IjnioMa  ItupereuUua  . 
uronuutix  spiwipes  . 
Traehysauna  rugfinu 


Cyelodusf^Mt  ,  , 
Laeeria  Pirtais  .  , 
Oj^hisaurus  a^ 
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The  ribtt  having  arisen  as  lateral,  separated  off  processes  from 
the  basiventral  dements,  show  many  modifications  in  their 
proximal  attachments.  These  can  bo  best  studittl  on  the 
skeleton  of  a  young  crocodile  (fig.  35,  7  and  8).  The  first  pair 
of  ribs  is  very  long  and  broad,  attached  to  the  unpaired  ventral 
piece  of  the  atlaa-ring;  the  tubercular  portion  is  indicated  by  a 
very  small  rugosity.  The  second  pair  of  ribs  is  still  larger;  the 
capitulum  attached  to  the  second  intercentral  piece  which  fuses 
with  the  odontoid  process;  the  tubercular  process  is  weak  or 
represented  only  by  a  ligamentous  connexion  with  a  small  knob 
of  the  odontoid  process;  consequently  the  tuberculum  hat 
shifted  its  attachment  away  from  the  second  vertebra.  The 
other  cervical*  and  the  anterior  thoradc,  ribs  have  oompktA 
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c^jitnlai  and  tubctcobr  prooeaaes,  which,  articulating  with 
the   bodies   and   with  donoJateial  procesaea  of  the  neural 

arches  of  their  vertebrae, 
enclose  typical  transverse 
canals.  In  the  posterior 
thoradc  region  the  ribs 
are  attached  entirely  to 
transverse  processes  of 
the  neural  archesi  both 
capitular  and  tubercular 
portions  having  left  the 
bodies  or  centra;  the 
same  arrangement  pre- 
vails in  the  tail,  but  the 
ribs  are  very  short  and 
soon  fuse  with  the  pro- 
cesses. The  two  sacral 
ribs  are  very  thick, 
F16. 3a— Uteial  aspect  of  Three  Thor-  articulating  with  the 
acx  Vertebrae  of  CrocodUns  vulgaris  centra  and  the  bases  of 

(after  Mivart).  c,  cup  on  the  anterior  their  neural  axch,  and 
surface  of  centrum;  ^^  capitulaof  ^  |         ^     ^ 

ribs;  us,  neural  spuies;  I,  tuber-  *r  '  .  7  *r  ^  1.  .  y\ 
cub  of  ribs;  «,  uncinate  proceaaes:  "»«  intervertebral  Joint  I 
«r,  donal  or  vertebral  portions  ot  In    Sphenodon    the    first 

the  ribs:  ft,  ycniial  or  •temal  carti- three  ribs  are  repre- 
faguioas  portions  of  nbs.  ^^^^  ^^  y^^^  ^  ^„. 

Dectlve  tissue  only,  with  similar  attachments  as  in  crocodiles. 
Tbc  other  cervical  ribs  are  osseous;  their  short  capituU  retain 
their  portly  intercentral  attachment,  while  the  tubercula  are 
canied  by  low  processes  of  the  centra.  In  the  thorax  both 
capituhim  and  tuberculum .  merge  into  one  facet,  which  is 
gradually  shifting  farther  tailwards  and  upwards  until  the 
attachment  reaches  them,  and  then  lies  upon  the  neuro-central 
antnre.  The  first  caudal  vertebrae  also  possess  ribs,  very  short 
and  soon  fusing  with  the  diap<^hyses  of  the  neural  arches.  In  the 
crrnGal  r^ion  <^  the  CMcnia  the  nbs  seem  to  be  absent.  In 
the  tbofsuc  they  retain  their  primitive  intercentral  position 
tbroogbottt  life,  assuming  (except  the  first  pair,  which  remains 
short  and  least  modified)  sn  alMolutely  intervertebral  position. 
From  the  lumbar  or  presacral  region  backwards  the  capitula 
are  gradually  shifting  upon  short  processes  of  the  centra,  until 
in  the  tafl  the  vestigial  ribs  are  carried  by  the  diapophyses  of 
tbe  neural  arches.    In  Spkargis  (fig.  31)  all  the  ribs  are  free;  in 

the  other  Chdonians 
the  ribs,  generally  in 
the  recent  species, 
flatten  and  become  sur- 
rounded by  the  grow- 
ing membrane  bone 
of  the  dorsal  pUtes, 
and  the  cartibge  of  the 
ribs  (except  the  capit- 
ular and  neck  portion 

nc.  31. -Three' Vertebrae  of  SpnafiU  ?! 'i!  "K^^^^f  ^  ?"°*! 

ccriaeta.   e,  vertebral  centra:  n,  neural  De  got  at  by  the  dermal 

ardics;  r,  ribs.  bones)  undergoes  s  pro- 

cess of  calcification. 
Ultimately  this  is  reaorbed  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the  dermal 
bone,  "which  forms,  so  to  speak,  a  cast  of  the  rib.  Several  of  the 
short  presacral  ribs,  and  of  course  the  postsacrals,  are  not  drawn 
into  these  enormous  changes,  although  the  carapace  covers, 
and  indirectly  affects,  them. 

Certain  changes  initiated  in  Spkeneian  are  more  marked  in 
the  ribs  of  the  Lacertilia;  cervical  ribs  are  ofte&  long  in  the  lower 
neck.  In  the  trunk  the  capitular  portions  are  often  much 
reduced,  and  in  these  cases  the  ribs  are  suspended  mainly  by 
their  tubercular  portions,  usually  from  the  diapophyses  olf  the 
Bemal  arches  near  the  anterior  end. 

In  the  snakes  aU  the  vertebrae,  from  the  second  cervical  to 
the  tail,  cany  ribs.  These  are  very  movable,  articulating 
with  a  rather  huge,  more  or  less  verticaiUy  placed  facet,  which  is 
boma  bf  the  psiapophysis  or  transverse  process;  sometimes  the  I 


rib  retains  traces  of  the  original  division  into  a  capitular  and 
tubercuhur  portion.  The  ribs  of  the  snakes,  although  long, 
consist  only  of  their  dorsal  portions.  In  snake-shaped  lizards, 
e.f .  Pseudfipus,  rather  long  ribs  begin  with  the  fourth  vertebra. 

Uncinate  processes  are  developed  only  in  Sphenodon  and  in  the 
CrocodHia.  .  They  are  not  homologous  structures{  azismg  in  the 
former  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 
portions  of  the  ribs,  overlapping  the  shaft  of  the  next  following 
rib;  in  the  crocodiles  they  arise  out  of  the  middle  portion  of  the 
ribs,  remaining  cartilaginous,  whilst  the  middle  portion  cofissifies 
with  the  dorsal.  Only  in  Sphenodon  and  Crocodiles  the  thoracic 
ribs  consist  of  three  successive  pieces;  in  the  Lacertilia  they 
consist  only  of  the  dorsal  and  the  ventral  or  costostemaf  The 
latter  remain  cartilaginous,  or  they  calcify,  but  they  never 
oasify. 

The  sternum  and  further  modifications  of  the  ribs  of  the  trunk. 
— ^The  sternum  of  most  reptiles  consists  (x)  of  an  anterior  portion 
(presternum,  Parker;  prostemum,  FOrbringer;  mesostemum  of 
Gegenbaur),  which  is  generally  broad,  more  or  less  rhomboid 
and  carries  the  shoulder-girdle,  and  on  its  posterior  sides  several 
pairs  of  nbs;  (a)  of  a  posterior  portion  (mesostemum  and  xiphi- 
sttfnum  of  Pszker;  xiphistemum  of  FUrbringer;  metastemum  of 
(jegenbaur),  which  is  narrow,  sometimes  metameric,  carries 
several  pairs  of  ribs,  and  generally  divides  into  a  right  and  left 
xiphoidal  half,  each  of  which  is  continued  into  one  or  more  ribs. 
These  ribs  tend  to  lose  their  connexion,  and  in  these  cases  the 
sternum  ends  in  two  t3rpical  xiphoid  {urocesses.  The  distinction 
between  pre-  and  metastemum  is  arbitrary.  In  Sphenodon  the 
broad  sternal  plate  carries  only  three  pairs  of  ribs,  the  8th  to 
loth,  and  there  is  no  xiphistemum.  The  other  ribs  of  the  trunk 
are  long  and  compotmd,  but  they  remain  free  and  do  not  approach 
the  mid-line.  From  the  posterior  edge  of  the  sternum  to  the 
pelvis  extends  the  complicated  parastemum,  embedded  in  the 
abdominal  wall;  it  is  composed  of  about  two  dozen  sets  of 
abdominal  ribs,  each  set  containing  a  right  and  a  left  and  a 
median  chevron-shaped  piece.  In  the  Crocodilia  the  presternum 
carries  only  two  or  one  pair  of  ribs,  always  that  of  the  xoth 
vertebra.  The  narrow,  more  or  less  metameric  metastemum 
carries  seven  or  eight  ribs,  the  last  one  to  three  being  xiphoidal. 
The  post-thoracic  ribs  gradually  decrease  in  length;  about  three 
presacral  vertebrae  have  no  ribs,  and  so  are  typically  lumbar. 
The  sacral  ribs  are  generally  the  asth  and  a6th  in  Crocodilus 
and  Alligator;  sometimes  the  34th  and  asth  in  Canalis,  The 
parastemum  consists  of  only  seven  or  eight  transverse  sets,  each 
composed  of  two  right  and  tVo  left  narrow  splint-bones.  All 
these  parasternal  elements  belong  to  the  category  of  dermal 
bones,  together  with  those  of  the  pUstron  of  tortoises,  inherited 
from  Stegocephalian  conditions. 

The  Lacertilia  present  an  almost  endless  variety.  The 
presternum  Is  rhomboid  and  broad;  it  carries  from  three  to  six 
pairs  of  ribs,  mostly  four  or  five;  the  first  thoracic  rib  is  that  of 
the  9th  vertebra,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  chameleons  with 
only  five  cervical  vertebrae,  and  Varanus,  which  has  usually 
nine  cervicals  like  the  crocodiles.  The  last  cervical  rib  in  these 
long-necked  lizards  is  very  long  and  has  all  the  appearance  of 
having  but  recently  severed  its  connexion  with  the  stemiun. 
The  presternum  of  Lacertilia  sometimes  has  a  window,  e.g. 
some  spedes  of  Laeerta,  PhrynosomOj  Iguana,  or  a  pair  ii 
windows,  e.g.  Agama,  Liolepis,  Coniouphalus.  The  xiphi- 
stemum carries  a  variable  number  of  ribs;  it  is  either  scarcely 
distinguished  from  the  anterior  plate,  or  it  is  long,  and  in  these 
cases  either  double,  e.g.  Iguana,  Cerrhonotus,  Varanus,  Zonurus, 
Agama,  Cydodus,  Laorta;  or  single,  e.g.  Zonosaurus.  The  post- 
sternal  ribs  shorten  gradually  in  the  majority  of  the  Lacertae, 
and  there  is  sometimes  a  ribless  lumbar  vertebra,  e.g.  in  Iguana-, 
in  many  Lacertilia,  however,  the  ventral  cartilaginous  halves 
of  the  ribs  are  conneaed  with  those  of  the  other  side,  either 
by  ligaments,  or  they  join  together,  forming  complete  hoops 
of  thin  cartilages.  Such  ribs  occur  in  all  Geckones  and  Cha- 
meleons,  but  also  in  many  Iguanidae,  Sdnddae,  and  even  in 
the  Anelytropldae;  their  numben  vary  much,  from  a?  in  the 
Sdncoid  Aconlias  meleag^is,  7-xo  in  Polychrus,  8  in  Chamadeo 
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nlforii,  4  or  5  in  Aiulii,  to  i-j  ia  lomc  oUki  Isuiaidt,  ikiiiki 
■nd  gecko*.  Uraflala  fmtriatiu  hu  14,  and  the  liit  (oui 
pain  uc  Bcpumlcd  fiom  tbo  donal  poitioni  of  timr  iib>; 
■tautar  diBCOnlinuily  occurs  la  grckoa,  Uh  median  Tuniooa 

paiaitrmal  riba. 

In  the  [iaarda  with  much  icduccd  fcpre  limbl,  the 
tosei  iu  cDunexion  with  the  rihi  from  behind  forwa 

^  iternal  liba  eniting  in  t 

^^      V)    f^         Opkiada    and    in    the    Sdncoid 
^       r  t  Aamliai,  one  only  in  Pyftui, 


.     of     Ty 


'■«**,-     rib     il 

frfiw    emhfyo).     The  Meinum  it  likt- 

wtoe  quite  free  in  Ckirela  in  qitts 

■'"  a  largo  [dalo,  irilli 


FOrbfiDgcr). 
oC  lu  functional  limba;  Ihe 
ft  windoir,  and  ending  in  ito  long,  nphoid  , 

Laitly,  ,lhs  itemum  hu  vaniihed  vithaut  ■  tiace,  u  in  lln 
•nakea.  in  ume  (pecies  at  ^cmfiu,  in  the  Anelytio^^dae, 
Z>iiai<iiu  azid  Amtlia  (FOibrioga).  In  the  limbloi  genera 
of  Amphiibacnidae  the  itemuia  i>  very  much  reduced^  in 
TnioiHipkii  alone  11  is  tlill  lepiescnted  by  a  nairov  tram- 
veiK  bai  connecting  Ibt  otsiculai  vatiges  of  the  shoulder-girdle; 
in  the  other  genera  the  itecnum  haa  shrunk  to  a  pair  of 
nodulei  or  to  a  tingle  oodulc. 

The  ttclord  or  itauldtr-pritt  in  Ita  completeit  condition 
CODiisti  of  1  tight  and  left  scapula,  coracoid.  precoracoid  and 
clavicles,  and  an  unpaired  intcrclavide  or  epislemum.  The 
dorsal  potliou  of  the  scapula  remaina  cartilaginoua,  with  or 
without  cald&catioD,  and  is  usually  distinguished  as  aupra- 
scapula.  Tho  ventral  portion  of  the  precorELCoidal  and  con- 
coidal  tnass  lemains  likewise  more  or  less  cartilaginous,  rather 


oear  the  glenoid  cavity  and  thence  spreads,  eventuaDy  with 

suture  separates  the  dorsal  or  scapular  from  the  veotral  or 
cnraco-precoracoidal  nuAS.  A  kind  of  landmark,  not  always 
reliable,  between  coracoid  and  precoracoid  is  the  eiit  of  the 
tupra-coractadal  nerve.  The  ventral  margins  of  the  coracoids 
articulate  in  tenon  and  mortice  fashion  with  the  anteio-blernl 
margins  of  the  sternum.    The  intetdavide,  usimlly  T-shsped, 


d  cUvic 


I  of  the  scapula;  I 


ittal  tide  of  the  girdle 
ised  together,  test  upoa  thr 
i  extend  transversely  to  thi 


The  girdle  is  most  c 
In  Splantdm  the  co 
the  precoracoid,  without  further  differentiation;  the  clavicles 
are  fused  with  the  interdivide  into  one  T-shaped  mass,  the 
cross-arms  of  which  are  attached  to  the  acromia  by  Ugamenis. 
In  the  litards  (eicepl  Hdodrrma)  the  much-broadened  central 
and  anterior  halves  of  the  ^idle  are  fenealntcd;  the  windows, 
always  closed  by  membranes,  are  bordered  by  bony  processes, 
dislally  by  unossified  caililage.     The  first  wine' 


n  the  n: 

■  third  wlndoi 
called 
morphological  vali 


>.  In  I 


1  pre- 


appear  in  lh< 
A  mblyrhyn^JtM 


(seefig.  3J,  mi),  the  (o- 
ndow  within  I  he  coracoid 
isary  distinctions  of  Utile 

great  variability  of  these 

ides  and  the  blerdavicle. 
lee  and  long,  is  devoid  of 

[ticulate   by    their    whole 


1  sod  ShDulder-Cirdle  of  ^luMyr^mclu  n 

Eapida;  pt.  prfr 


liUMeraum. 


«  latter  the  Inlerclavide  Is  much  le- 
st each  oihei  and  are  slender  tods, 
e  and  Eublepharinae  the  ventral  halves  ol 
rd  and  poneti  each  a  foramen)  the  inter- 


one  ia  Uraplata.    1 
duced;  the  davida 
In  the  Ceckon 
the  clavicles  ari 

In  the  more  or  leu  limbless  genera  of  liisrds  the  shoulder- 
girdle  is  much  reduced.  In  Ckirola,  which  still  has  functional 
lore  limbs,  the  davides  and  the  [nterdavicle  are  absent,  tbo 
coracoids  are  not  divided  from  the  precoracoids;  fa  the  limb- 
psir  of  Cylindrical 
Ampkisbaaia,  KlaHiu  and  Trstnuifkiti  DO  vGSligea 
inevrs,  Lepidoittnan  and  A  nopt, 
a  in  the  broadened  davides  occur  also  in  various 
or  instance  in  (he  Iguanid  Lornsncliu,  m  the  Sdn- 
coid TrdfJiyiaiinir,  in  Pltsliadm,  Zmmaurm  and  in  ^ocerla 
timonyi,  but  not  in  i..  atUit.  In  ifohits  the  median  porlions 
-e  especially  bioad  and  shon  each  two  fotamiiu.  Tlieir  prc*- 
ice  can  be  of  but  very  doubtful  taionomic  value. 
The  girdle  of  the  Crocodiles  is  considerably  simpliCed. 
Scapula  and  coracCHdae.  movably  united,  at  Least  In  younger 
■pedmens.  The  precoracoid  is  sHghily  indicated  by  a  process 
of  ibe  coracoid,  which  is  perforated  by  the  supTa-cotacoidal 
ivity.  Clavides  are  absent.  The 
iaterdavicle  is  reduced  to  a  long,  Bat  splint-bone,  which  is 
Ermlyfusedon  to  the  slcmal  cartilage  TbeChelonian  shoulder- 
iws  seversl  very  remarkable  modifications.  TnsTrs^ 
of  lying  outside  the  tnink,  it  has  been  transferred  into  the  cavity 
if  the  trunk,  the  carapace  wiih  the  ribs  covering  it  fiom  Ilw 
lutsids-  An  erplanaiion  of  the  changes  implied  in  this  tran>- 
jHsition  is  still  eilanu  Chdonians  are,  moreover,  the  enlj 
iepiiles  besides  Picrosautis  in  which  the  scapula  is  attached 
LO  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk.  The  scapulae  staod  in  a  more 
it  less  vertical  position,  snd  their  dorsal  end  rests  sgoinsl  the 
inside  ol  Ihe  nuchal  plate,  where  this  is  sutured  to  the  first 
neural  and  the  first  costal  plate,  a  hltle  in  front  of  and  side- 
irds  from  the  first  short  rib.  From  netr  its  ventisl  end  Ihe 
ipula  sends  off  a  long  process,  which  converges  transversely 
th  its  fellow.  This  process,  the  clavidc|!|  or  the  precora- 
coid of  many  authors,  is  the  aaomial  process,  the  Plcsjosauri 
giving  the  due  as  to  how  an  acromion  can  tssume  locb  an 
irmal  position.  The  coracoid,  with  a  suture  between  it 
and  the  scapula,  is  very  long  and  extends  boriioatally  back- 
— '-  ---  meeting  that  of  the  otbct  side.    The  sternum  being 
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absent,  and  davides  and  interdavides  forming  the  epi-and 
codo-plastral  dements  of  the  plastron,  the  shoulder-girdle  Is 
nowhere  in  contact  with  the  skeleton  except  at  its  dorsal  end. 

The  Fore  Limbs  — The  humerus  has  near  its  upper  end  a  median 
process,  and  at  a  variable  distance  a  lateral  process,  near  which 
is  the  biceps-fossa.  Above  the  radial  or  outer  condyle  exists 
a  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  radial  nerve  in  Sphenodon,  in 
the  Lacertilia,  and  in  many  Chdonians,  e.g  Chohne  aiid  Spkargis; 
such  an  cctepicondylar  foramen  is  absent  in  crocodiles.  Above 
the  ulnar  condyle  exists,  but  only  in  Sphenodon,  the  entepi- 
condybr  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  nervus  medianus  and 
brachial  vessels.  Thus  J^Amotfoii  alone  possesses  both  foramina, 
the  crocodiles  neither. 

Ulna  and  radius  always  remain  dktinct;  the  former  is 
generally  the  stouter  although  not  always  the  larger  bone.  iThe 
carpus  may  contain  as  many  as  12  separate  dements: 
ttinaze,  intermedium,  radiale,  s  centralia,  a  pisiform  on  the 
ulnar  and  a  smaU  nodule  in  a  corresponding  position  on  the 
medial  side,  and  5  distal  rarpak  In  Sphenodon  the  oenttalia 
are  sometimes  fused  into  one,  and  the  radial  nodule  is  absent; 
the  numbers  of  phalanges  are,  3,  3,  4,  4  and  3  proceeding  from 
the  first  to  the  fifth  finger.  The  carpus  of  the  Chdonia  is  like- 
wise primitive,  with  various  unimportant  reductions;  Chdydra 
possesses  one  or  two  centxah'a,  whilst  pisiform  and  extra  radial 
are  absent;  both  these  bones  are  present  in  Emys,  but  the 
centsale  fuses  with  the  radial  carpal,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
distal  carpal  are  fused  together.  In  Testudo  the  pisiform  b  small; 
intermedium,  centrale  and  radiale  are  represented  by  one  bone 
only,  and  the  first,  second  and  third  distal  carpala  are  fused, 
whilst  the  two  remaining  are  free.  In  the  marine  turtles  the 
fore  limbs  are  transformed  into  paddles;  the  ulna  is  considerably 
shorter  than  the  radius;  all  the  normal  nine  carpal  dements 
remain  distinct;  the  pisiform  is  much  enlarged,  helping  to 
increase  the  paddling  surface,  and  it  has  moved  from  the  ulnar 
carpal  to  the  side  of  the  fifth  distal  carpaL  The  three  middle 
fingers  and  toes  have  mostly  3  phalanges;  the  pollex  and  hallux 
have  always  a ;  the  number  of  phalanges  of  the  fifth  finger 
varies  from  3  to  x,  of  the  fifth  toe  from  a  to  o.  The  greatest 
reduction  occurs  in  Testudo  and  its  allied  genera  of  typical 
land-tortoises,  HomopuSi  Pyxis  and  Cinixys,  the  formula  for  the 
fingers  bdng  a,  a,  a,  a,  a  or  x,  and  a,  a,  a,  a,  o  for  the  toes.  In 
Peiowiedusa  all  the  fingers  possess  a  free  phalanges  only,  owing  to 
fcson  of  the  first  and  second  phalanges  with  each  other. 

Considerable  advance  is  marked  by  the  Crocodiles.  The 
intermedium  and  centrale  are  lost,  the  pisiform  is  small,  ulnar 
and  radiale  axe  considerably  dongated  and  enlarged.  Of  the 
distal  caxpals  the  two  last  are  fused  into  one  bone,  and  the 
three  first,  together  with  the  central,  are  transformed  into  a 
pad-like  cartilaginous  and  ligamentous  piece  between  the  large 
radial  and  the  first  and  second  finger,  to  which  the  pad  is  firmly 
attached.  The  other  fingers  articulate  with  the  "  humatum." 
The  result  of  the  whole  arrangement  is  the  formation  of  two 
main  joints,  one  between  fore  arm  and  carpus,  the  other  Inter- 
carpoL  The  number  of  phalanges  is  a,  3, 4, 4, 3. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  Lacertilia  are  connected  with 
those  of  Sphenodon.  The  intermeditmi  is  lost,  the- other  normal 
czrpolia  are  present,  also  the  pisiform;  the  first  distal  carpal 
is  much  reduced  and  the  correspondingly  enlarged  radial  carpal 
comes  into  articuhiting  contact  with  the  first  metacarpal.  The 
numbers  of  phalanges  are  a,  3, 4, 4,  and  a  or  3  for  the  fifth  finger. 
The  hand  of  the  chameleons  is  most  modified;  the  first  three 
fingers  form  an  irmer  bundle  opposed  to  the  outer  or  fourth  and 
fifth  fingers;  in  correlation  herewith  the  third  and  fourth  distal 
caipals  are  fused  into  one  rather  large  mass;  the  other  dements 
remain  free,  and  A.  Stecker  has  found  a  smaU  intermedium 
pceacnt  in  the  young,  in  a  position  which  indicates  that  its 
subsequent  absence  is  due  to  loss,  not  fusion  with  neighbouring 
dements. 

The  Pdvic  Cirdk.^Tht  ilium  is  attached  to  the  vertebral 
column  by  means  of  the  two  sacral  ribs.*    The  ischia  and  the 

*  In  an  reptiles,  except  a  few  fossil  groups,  the  ilio-sacral  connexion 
is  post-acetabular.  ue,  it  ties  in  a  tFaosverse  plane  uU wards  from 


pubic  bones  join  the  Ulum  at  the  a^tabulum,  which  is  not 
perforated,  except  in  crocodiles.  The  ischia  and  pubes  invariably 
form  symphyses  at  their  ventral  ends,  except  the  so-called  pubes 
of  the  crocodiles,  and  these  two  symphyses  are  further  con- 
tinuous with  each  other,  dividing  the  pubo-ischiadic  space  into 
a  right  and  Idt  foramen  obturatum  of  very  variable  size.  They 
are  small  and  round  in  Testudo,  divided  by  a  broad,  bony  bridge, 
larger  in  Chelone,  separated  by  a  chiefly  ligamentous,  partly 
cartilaginous  striiig;  largest  they  are  in  Sphenodon  and  in  the 
Lacertilia.  Frequently  the  symphysial  portion  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  pubic  symphysis  remains  cartilaginous,  unpaired, 
e.g.  in  most  Chdonians  and  Lacertilians,  comparable  with  the 
epipubis  of  Urodda.  A  correqx>nding  cartilage,  the  os  doacae 
or  hypoischium,  is  continued  backwards,  from  the  ischiadic 
symphysu  towuds  the  vent,  serving  for  the  attachment  of 
sphincter  musdes;  it  occurs  in  many  lizards  and  tortoises. 
In  the  Chdoniaitt  the  pubic  bones  are  generally  much  stronger 
than  the  ischia,  and  they  send  out  each  a  strong  lateral  pubic 
process,  directed  forwards  and  outwards;  the  obturator  nerve 
passes  through  the  wide  obturator  foramen.  In  the  pleuro^ 
dirous  tortoises  the  ends  of  the  Hia  and  those  of  the  lateral 
processes  of  the  pubes  are  much  broadened  and  firmly  anchy- 
losed  with  the  posterior  costal  plates  and  with  the  xiphiplastron 
respecUvdy.  The  whole  pelvis,  like  the  shoulder-girdle,  lies 
inside  the  body.  The  pdvis  of  Sphenodon  is  essentially  Uke 
that  of  the  Lacertilia.  The  pubes  are  slender ;  they  send  out  a 
pair  of  lateral  processes,  near  the  base  of  which  the  obturator 
nerve  pierces  the  shaft  of  its  pubis.  This  lateral  process  is  the 
homologue  of  the  long,  slender  pubis  of  birds.  The  chamdeons' 
pdvis  is  peculiar,  llie  pubes  are  devoid  of  lateral  processes, 
but  from  their  anterior  end  arises  a  pair  of  staiall  cartilages,  in 
a  transverse  direction;  their  ends  are  coimected  by  ligament 
with  the  median  anterior  portion  of  the  Ischiadic  symphyus. 
The  crocodilian  pdvis  Is  very  aberranL  The  ilium  Is  broad 
and  sends  two  processes  to  the  acetabulum,  which  retains  a 
foramen;  the  posterior  process  artioilates  movably  with  the 
ischium;  the  preacetabular  process  fuses  in  very  young  sped- 
mens  with  a  separate,  ossifying,  cartilaginous  piece,  which  then 
forms  a  rough  joint  with  the  anterior  portion  or  process  of  the 
ischitmi,  which  doses  the  acetabuliun  on  its  ventral  side.  To  this 
anterior  ischiadic  process  is  attached  the  freely-movable,  dub- 
sh^>ed  bone,  generally  called  pubis.  The  homologies  of  these 
dub-shaped  bones  and  of  the  small  bone  mentioned  above  are 
not  dear.  The  dub-shaped  bones  remain  asunder;  the  ischia 
form  a  long  and  firm  symphysis.  The  obturator  nerve  passes 
out  of  the  pdvis  between  the  ischium  and  the  dub-shaped  bone, 
dose  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  latter. 

The  posterior  limbs  show  essentially  the  same  composition 
as  the  fore  limbs,  but  the  modifications  in  the  various  reptilian 
orders  are  much  greater.  The  femur  has  generally  a  well- 
marked  neck.  Fibula  and  tibia  remain  distinct;  the  former 
usually  shows  a  reduction  In  thickness.  In  the  tarsus  we 
observe  never  more  than  two  proximal  tarsal  dements,  a  re- 
duction due  either  to  the  suppression  of  the  intermedium  or  to 
its  enlargement  and  concomitant  loss  ci  the  tibial  demenL 
The  least-modified  foot-skdeton  is  that  of  the  Chdydridae,  the 
lowest  Chdonians.  The  proximal  row  isomiposedof  a  fibulare, 
and  a  much  larger  piece  articulates  with  both  tibia  and  fibula, 
the  "  astragalus"  ;  the  centrale  is  present;  the  first  three  distal 
tarsals  remain  separate,  each  carrying  a  toe.  The  fused  fourth 
and  fifth  tarsals  carry  the  fourth  toe,  and,  laterally  attached, 
the  hook-shaped  fifth  metatarsal.  Chelone  shows  the  same 
arrangement,  except  that  the  centrale  is  fused  with  the  astra- 
galus; in  Testudo,  Emys,  the  fibulare,  astragalus  and  centrale 
are  fuocd  into  one  broad  mass,  with  the  result  of  forming  a  cruro- 
tarsal  and  an  intcrtarsal  joint.  The  same  arrangement  reached 
by  the  Testudinidae  is  universal  in  the  Lacertae,  with  the  further 
modification  that  the  three  first  distal  tarsals  fuse  on  to  the 
proximal  ends  of  their  respective  metatarsals.  Most  aberrant 
is  the  tarsus  of  Chamdeons,  in  ^idxich  the  first  and  second  toe 

one  passine  through  the  acetabulum.  In  birds  it  b  likewise  post- 
in  mammals  pre-acctabular. 
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fonn  a  bundle  opposed  to  the  rest;  the  fibulare  and  tibiale  are 
fused  into  one  bone;  the  fused  fifth  and  fourth  distal  tarsals  form 
a  very  large  half-gk>bular  pioce  for  the  three  outer  toes,  whilst 
the  second  toe  is  carried  by  the  third  distal  taxsal,  besides  which 
there  are  three  more  small  cartilages,  one  of  which  may  be  the 
displaced  second  tarsal  or  the  still  indq>endent  ocntraL  The 
tarsus  of  Spkenodon  is  like  that  of  typical  lizards,  but  none  of  its 
distal  tarsals  are  fused  on  to  metatarsals.  The  Crocodilian  foot 
marks  an  advance.  The  astragalus  is  large,  articulating  well 
with  tibia  and  fibula,  and  against  the  fibulare,  which  forms  a 
typical,  heel-shaped  calcaneum.  The  fifth  and  fourth  distal 
tarsals  carry  the  fourth  toe  and  the  book-shaped  fifth  meta- 
tarsal to  which  the  fifth  toe  is  reduced.  The  tUrd,  second  and 
first  distal  tarsalia  scarcdy  contain  osseous  nodules;  they  form 
together  a  wedge-shaped  cartilaginous  pad  between  the  astra- 
galus and  the  &rst  and  second  toes.  This  attachment  of  the 
distal  tarsals  to  the  metatarsals  ronbids  us  of  the  Lacertilian 
condition, 'the  result  in  either  case  being  a  still  more  marked 
intertarsal  joint  in  addition  to  the  cruro-tarsaL 

Most  wdl-footed  reptiles  retain  all  the  five  toes;  only  the 
crocodiles  and  a  few  tortoises  have  lost  all  the  phaUnges  of  the 
fifth  toe.  The  phalangeal  nimibers  are  in  the  Lacertilia  a,  3,  4, 
5  and  3  in  the  fifth  toe;  in  chameleons  3,  3,  4*  4f  3i  hi  most 
tortoises  3,  3,  3,  3,  3;  but  in  HomopuSt  Pyxis  and  Cinixys  3,  3, 
f ,  3,  o;  in  the  crocodiles  3,  3, 4, 4,  a  The  embryos  of  crocodiles 
are  said  to  be  hyperphalangeal;  <*.«.  as  many  as  7  phalanges  on 
the  fourth;  $  or  6  on  the  fifth  finger;  6  on  the  fourth  toe,  and 
there  are  traces  of  the  fifth  toe.  In  the  adult  the  fourth  toe 
remains  without  a  claw.  Burrowing  and  living  in  sand,  or  humus, 
is  in  many  liaards  correlated  with  reductipn  of  the  limbs  and 
their  girdles.   The  vestiges  of  the  hind  limbs  come  to  lie  as  near 

the  vent  as  possible.    The 


Fig.  34.— Vestiges  of  pelvic  Umb— x,  cf-  CkiroUs,  and  hi  the 
of  Lialis  bartonii;  2,  oi  Anniis  fro-  Tejidae,  the  reverse  takes 
«7m:  3,  of  AmphisbaeMfidifinosa.  places  Whilst  degeneracy 
7.feniur:«.iIiunj;i^ihopectuieum:Qf  ^j,^  shoulder-girdle  is 
p,  pubis;  I.  ubia.  j^y^  ^^  ^J^  ^ 

of  the  anterior  limbs,  that  of  the  pelvic  arch  precedes  the  loss 
of  the  hind  Umbs.    Cope  has  drawn  up  a  tabular  statistic  of 

the  loss  of  digits,  limbs  and 
1      II         l\    "^  their  girdles  on  pp.  302-3  of 

his  work,  Crocodiles,  Lisards 

V'f  end  Snakes  1^  North  America 

(Washington,    1900).      The 

2  T  '      ^N.i(         peculiar  hind  linibs  of  the 

'•46V  V'^  Dibamidae  are  described  in 

the  article  Lxzasd. 

The    majority   of   snakes 

have  lost   all   traces  of  the 

w^  '*»»..  1      1  .       J    limbs  and  their  girdles,  ex- 

■^'Lg^^'ctoSr"  f:^S^.    «Pt  the  ««altod  Per.^ 

a.  The  nme  parts  of  Boa  Cafter     (see  Snakes:  Oasstficatton). 

Fflrbringcr).  /.  femur; ti,  ilium:    The  vestiges  of  a  Boa  and 

ip.  bone  called  "  iljopectineum '     ©f  a  Gauconia  are  shown  in 

by FOrbnnger:^, pubis;/, tibia.      £»  «r 

Tegumenlary  System, 

The  skin  of  reptiles  is  characterized  by  the  strong  devdopment 
ot  its  homy  stratum;  on  the  outside  of  it  exists  a  thin  cuticukr 
or  ^itrichial  layer.  An  important  feature  in  most  lizards  and 
in  the  snakes  is  the  existence  of  a  "  subepirdemoidal "  or  transi- 
tional layer  which  is  produced  by  the  migration  of  ectodermal 
cdls  into  the  cutis.  The  immigration  takes  place  during  the 
embryonic  devdopment,  observed  fast  by  Kerschner,  who, 
however,  misinterpreted  the  process.  Pigment  cells,  black 
chromatophores  also,  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  ^iderm 
and  then  migrate  into  the  transitional  stratum,  as  has  been  fixst 


correctly  stated  by  F.  Maurer.  The  homy  stratum  u  shed 
periodicdly,  several  times  during  the  year,  and  as  one  entire 
piece  in  snakes  and  a  few  lizards,  e.g.  Anguidae,  in  most  lizards, 
chamdeons,  geckos  and  in  Spkenodon  the  thin,  transparent 
colourless  layer  comes  off  in  flakes.  In  crocodiles  it  is  not  shed 
except  for  the  usual  wear  and  tear,  nor  in  tortoises,  although  in 
some  e,g.  Ckrysemys,  a  periodical  peeling  of  the  lazge  shidds 
has  been  observed. 

In  all  reptiles  the  cutis  is  raised  into  papillae,  or  folds.  When 
the  papillae  are  small  the  skin  appears  granular;  when  they  are 
large,  flat,  mostly  imbricating,  they  form  scales;  when  they  are 
very  broad-based  and  still  larger,  they  are  called  scutes  or 
shields.  The  overlying  epidermal  covering  partakes  of  these 
devations,  often  e.g.  in  many  snakes,  with  a  very  fine  system  of 
ridges  of  its  own.  Such  a  scale,  cutis  and  horny  sheath,  may 
form  spikes,  or  crests.  They  all  have  only  basal  growth.  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  shidd  of  a  tortoise-shdl  is  a  much  flattened  scale, 
or  cone,  with  the  apex  more  or  less  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  marginal  ridges  which  indicate  the  continuous  additional 
growth  at  the  base.  The  central  "  areola  "  rqnresents  in  fad 
the  size  of  the  shidd  at  the  time  of  hatching. 

Of  very  common  occurence  is  the  development  of  Ixme  in 
the  cutaneous  portion  of  the  scales;  such  osteoderms  occur  in 
many  lizards,  very  strongly  devdoped  in  the  scutes  of  the 
crocodiles,  especially  on  the  back;  they  also  occur  in  the  skin 
of  tortoises  especially  on  their  legs  and  on  the  tail,  and  they 
probably  constitute  the  peculiar  shdl  of  Sphargis,  the  leathery 
turtle  (see  Toktoisb).  Spkenodon  and  chamdeons  are  devoid 
of  such  osteoderms,  in  geckos  they  are  likewise  absent,  but 
calcifications  occur  in  thdr  tubercular  skin.  A  similar  process 
seems  to  have  produced  the  egg-tooth  of  crocodiles  and  tortoises 
(see  under  Teeth  bdow).  Calcareous  deposits,  or  at  least 
deposits  of  guanine  and  more  commonly  of  carbonate  <rf  lime, 
play  a  considerable  r6le  in  the  skin  of  lizards  and  snakes.  These 
waste  products  of  the  metabolism  are  always  deposited  within 
cdls,  and  a  favourite  pUux  is  the  subepidermal  layer.  In 
combination  with  superimposed  yellow  or  red  pigment,  and  with 
the  black  chromatqphores  as  a  foil,  partial  or  complete  screen 
to  the  light,  as  the  case  may  be,  these  mineral  dq>08ists  are  to  a 
great  extent  answvable  for  the  colours  and  'their  <rften  mar- 
vellous changes  in  the  skin  (see  Chameleok). 

Peculiar  pits  in  the  scales  of  snakes  and  czooodHes  are 
described  under  Sense-Organs  bebw. 

The  skin  of  reptiles  is  very  poor  in  glands,  but  the  few  which 
exist  are  wdl  devdoped.  Crocodiles  possess  a  pair  of  glandular 
musk  bags  which  open  by  rather  large  sUts  on  the  under  jaw, 
against  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw.  Another  pair  of  mxisk  g^ds 
are  the  anal  glands.  During  great  exdtement  all  these  glands 
can  be  everted  by  the  crocodiles.  Spkenodon  and  snakes  have 
only  the  anal  pair.  Water  tortoises  have  inguinal  glands,  which 
secrete  a  strongly  scented  fluid,  opening  near  the  posterior  rim 
of  the  bridge.  Trionyx  has  additioiial  ^ands  opening  near 
the  anterior  part  of  the  plastron.  Peculiar  glandular  structures 
are  the  femoral  pores  of  many  lizards.  They  lie  in  a  line  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  knee  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  anal 
region,  to  which  they  are  restricted  in  the  Umbless  Amphis- 
baenidae.  Each  pore  leads  into  a  subcutaneous  pocket,  sometimes 
with  slightly  acinous  side  chambers,  the  walls  of  which  produas 
a  smeary,  yellowish  matter  consisting  chiefly  of  the  d^fris  of 
dismtegrated  cdls  which  dries  or  hardens  on  the  surface  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  projecting  rod.  Th^r  occur  in  both  sexes,  but 
are  most  active  in  males  during  the  pairing  season.  Their  use 
is  unknown.  It  would  be  far-fetched  to  liken  them  to  fore- 
runners of  the  sebaceous  portions  of  milk  glands,  although  not 
so  imaginary  as  to  see  in  them  and  in  the  sensory  pits  of  snake 
scales  the  forerunners  of  the  mammalian  hairs! 

Qaws,  scarcdy  indicated  in  Batrachia,  are  fully  devdoped  in 
all  limbed  rq>tiles.  The  base  is  sunk  into  the  skin  like  our 
own  finger  naUs;  the  dorsal  and  ventral  halves  are  differenti- 
ated into  a  harder,  more  curved  dorsal  sheath-like  portion,  and 
into  the  beginning  oi  a  sole,  especially  in  crocodiles  and  in 
blunt'toed  tortoises.    The  first  daw  to  be  reduced  is  that  of 
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the  fifth  digit.  The  clam  of  many  geckos  are  "  retractile/'  like 
those  of  cats;  the  adhesive  lamellae  on  the  under  side  of  their 
digits  have  already  been  described  (see  Gxcko). 

Nenous  System, 

The  hemispheres  axe  still  much  longer  than  broad,  and  pass, 
tspcdahy  in  lisards,  gradually  into  the  olfactory  lobes, 
into  which  continue  the  ventricles  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  dorsal  walls  of  these  are  thin,  especially  in  crocodiles, 
altboQ^  they  possess  already  a  considerable  amount  of  grey 
matter.  The  basal  masses  of  the  fore-brain  bulge  into  the 
roomy  ventricles  like  cushions.  Fibres  referable  to  a  corpus 
raHo^im  are  scarcely  sq>arated  from  those  of  the  still  much 
stronger  anterior  commissure.  The  epiphysis  comes  to  the 
sorface  between  the  hinder  parts  of  the  hemispheres.  The 
pineal  eye  is  described  below  under  Sense  Organs.  The  hypo- 
physis has  but  a  shallow  infundibulum.  The  mid-brain  shows 
a  pair  of  dorsal  globular  swellings,  each  with  a  cavity;  they 
separate  the  hemi^hercs  from  the  cerebellunL  Of  the  hind- 
brain,  the  middle  portion  b  by  far  the  largest;  although  the 
dorsal  wall  of  this  cerebellum  is  thick,  and  rich  in  grey  matter, 
its  surface  is  still  quite  smooth  and  it  shows  no  trace  of  an 
arbor  vitae.  It  covers  but  a  small  portion  of  the  wide  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  spinal  cord  shows  a  brachial  and  a  lumbar  longitudinal 
swelling,  especially  marked  in  tortoises,  but  without  a  rhom- 
boidal  sinus.    The  cord  is  continued  into  the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  cranial  nerves  of  the  reptiles  agree  in  their  arrangement 
and  distribution  more  with  those  of  birds  and  mnmmaK  than 
with  those  of  the  Batrachia.  The  facial  nerve  sends  a  palatine 
branch  to  the  palate  and  to  the  superior  maxillary  of  the  trige- 
minus, and  a  strong  mandibular  branch  joins  the  third  of  the 
txigen^nal,  and  further  ramifications  supply  the  sphincter 
musde  of  the  neck.  The  vagus  and  glossopharyngeus  leave 
the  cranium  separately.  The  vagus  then  goes  towards  the 
^.  heart,   which   in  the 

1       «»     '*Lm^  ^       ^  7         Sauropsida  is  far  re- 

moved from  the  head, 
and  there  possesses 
another  ganglion,  vari- 
ously odled  ganglion 
trunci  vagi  or  g. 
nodosum.  It  is  con- 
nected by  a  nerve 
with  the  large  gang- 
lion supremum  of  the 
sympathetic.      From 

Fig. s^—Bnmoi LaeertaagOis.  (MterLey^  the  cardiac  ganglion, 
dig.^  I,  Dorsal  aspect;  a,  vertical  longi-  and  from  the  con- 
Indiaal  section,  cb,  cerebellum;  ch,  tinuation  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere:  m,  medulla  oblon-  vamis.  are  sent  off 
gata;  0//,  olfactory  lobes;  011,  optic  nerve;  ^•»'"»  ^_.  /  • 
0fil,  optic  lobes;  p.  pineal  bodv  or  Mveral  branches  in 
epiphysis;  py,  base  of  pituitary  body.        succession,  which, 

having  to  pass  betow 
or  tailwards  from  the  transverse'  carotic,  aortic  and  Botal- 
lian  vesseb,  have  to  take  again  a  headward  course  to  the 
larynx  and  pharynx;  a  side  branch  enters  the  heart  by  its 
truncus.  The  main  mass  of  the  vagus  then  supplies 
lungs,  stomach  and  further  viscera.  The  accessory  or  nth 
aa^al  nerve  arises  with  about  half  a  dozen  roots  which  extend 
often  beyond  the  second  cranial  nerve;  they  collect  into  a 
thin  stem  which  leaves  the  cranium  together  with  the  vagus, 
with  which  it  is  often  fused;  it  supplies  the  cucullaris  s. trapezius 


The  hypogioasns  arises  by  two  ventral  roots,  leaving  the 
skoU  by  two  holes  through  the  bteral  occipital  bone,  near 
the  oomlyle.  The  united  stem  is  invariably  joined  by  strong 
branches  from  cervical  nerves,  always  from  the  first,  mostly 
also  from  the  second,  sometimes  also  from  the  third.  The  details 
vary  mudi;  occasionally  there  are  three  cranial  roots  and 
fotamina,  and  then  only  the  first  cervical  joins  the  hypo- 
gtossMs;  this  often  fuses  with  the  glossopharyngeal  or  with 


the  vagus.  In  the  broad  and  weD-muscularized  tongue  of  the 
crocodiles  the  right  and  left  hypoglossal  branches  form  a  com- 
plete ansa,  an  arrangement  in  which  A.  Schneider  saw  the 
infraoesophageal  nerve  ring  of  Invertebratal 

The  spinal  nerves  each  issue  behind,  or  through,  the  neural 
arch  of  the  vertebra  to  which  they  belong  genetically.  The 
first  ^inal,  or  suboccipital,  nerve  has  no  dorsal  roots,  and, 
having  lost  its  vertebra,  an  apparently  anomalous  arrangement 
has  come  to  pass,  in  this  way,  that  there  are  x  cervical  vertebrae, 
but  X  +  X  cervical  nerves,  a  condition  prevailing  in,  and  char- 
acteristic of,  all  Amniota.  The  hypoglossal-cervicd  plexus  is 
separated  from  the  brachial  plexus  by  several  metameres, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  neck.  Hie  brachial  plexus 
is  composed  of  about  5  nerves;  the  variations  have  been  studied 
chiefly  by  M.  Fttrbringer.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
brachial  plexus  still  persists  in  snakes,  although  they  have 
completely  lost  the  anterior  girdle  and  the  limbs  (Albertina 
Carlsson).  A  disturbance  in  the  pelvic  region  likewise  indi- 
cates in  snakes  the  former  existence  of  a  pelvic  or  lumbo-sacral 
plexus,  which  in  limbed  reptiles  is  composed  of  about  5  nerves, 
the  last  of  which  is  weak  and  in  many  cases  (by  no  means  the 
rule)  issues  between  the  two  sacral  vertebrae,  sending  one 
branch  to  the  ischiadic,  another  to  the  public  plexus  which 
supplies  the  doacal  region.  (For  details  of  these  plexuses  see 
the  papers  by  Mivart,  Jhering  and  Gadow.) 

The  sympathetic  system  shows  considerable  modifications 
in  the  various  orders  and  even  families  of  the  reptiles.  In  the 
neck  region,  in  Sphenodon  and  most  lizards  it  is,  on  the  right 
and  left  side,  composed  of  two  portions.  .One,  more  lateral 
and  placed  deeply,  runs  along  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column, 
starting  from  the  first  and  second  spinal  nerves,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  so-called  rami  communicantes;  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  other  ^inal  nerves  until  it  reaches,  in  the 
thorax,  the  first  stem  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  hereabout 
lies  the  so-called  second  thoradc  ganglion,  llie  other,  super- 
ficial and  more  ventral,  portion  arises  from  the  petrosal  gan- 
glion of  the  glossopharyngeal,  and  from  the  vagus  ganglion,  and 
then  forms  a  long  loop  which  joins  the  second  thoracic  gan- 
glion. In  its  long  course  it  sometimes,  e,g.  in  Varanus,  forms 
one  common  stem  with  the  vagus  before  it  splits  off.  At  a 
variable  distance,  but  not  far  above  the  heart,  the  vagus  pos- 
sesses a  big  swelling,  the  ganglion  trunci  vagi,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic stem,  in  the  same  level,  or  farther  down,  has  likewise 
a  large  ganglbn,  the  g.  supremum  vagi,  or  first  thoracic  gan- 
glion. The  vagus  ganglion  receives  several  nerve  strands  from 
this  big  sympathetic  ganglion,  and  then  divides  as  described 
above. 

In  the  crocodiles  the  deep  portion  of  the  sympathetic  begins 
at  the  vagus  and  extends  in  rope-ladder  fashion  into  the  thorax, 
there  being,  as  in  birds,  regular  transverse  communicating 
branches  with  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  longitudinal  strands 
run  through  the  transverse  foramina  between  the  capitular  and 
tubercular  portions  of  the  cervical  ribs.  The  other,  ventral,  por- 
tion starts  by  a  right  and  a  left  branch  from  the  vagus  ganglia, 
but  both  branches  unite  at  once  into  one  unpaired  stem,  which 
is  deeply  embedded  in  the  middle  line  between  the  ventral 
muscles  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  Very  thin  branches  connea 
this  unpaired  stem  with  the  right  and  left  sympathetic  portions; 
small  ganglia  are  embedded  in  the  unpaired  nerve. 

The  so-called  second  thoracic  ganglion  is  in  reality  a  compound 
of  all  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  four  or  five  metameres  of 
the  brachial  plexus.  It  forms  the  point  of  juncture  of  the  deep 
and  the  superficial  cervical  sympathetic  portions.  From  the 
posterior  region  of  the  thorax  backwards  the  right  and  left 
strands  run  along  their  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  with  a 
communicating  branch  and  a  ganglion  for  each  metaroere; 
sometimes  one  or  more  successive  ganglia  are  combined,  for 
instance  near  the  cloaca.  After  having  supplied  the  latter,  the 
sympathetic  system  appears  exhausted  and  is  continued  into  the 
tail  by  but  a  very  thin  strand,  which  runs  between  the  caudal 
vein  and  artery.  .  The  best  illustrations  of  the  sympathetic 
system  are  those  by  Vogt  (neck  of  crocodile),  J.  C  Fischer  (many 
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lizards),  H.  Gado^  (doaca  of  cxocodile),  J.  F.  v.  Bemmden 
(SpkenodoH  and  others),  W.  H.  Gaskdl  and  H.  Gadow  (heart  of 
tortoise). 

Sense  Organs, 

I.  Tegumentary  Organs  of  some  Tactile  or  tOker  Sense. — ^Reptiles 
possess  apparently  no  traces  of  those  tegumentary  sense  organs 
which,  belonging  to  the  domains  of  the  trigeminal  and  vagus 
nerves,  have  spread  far  over  the  body  in  fishes  and  batrachia. 
They  were  devdoped  by  those  dasses  in  correlation  with  their 
essentially  aquatic  life.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  reptiles 
which,  as  a  class,  are  of  absolutdy  terrestrhd  origin.  Never- 
thdess  all  recent  reptiles  possess  numerous  low  sense-organs, 
**  tactile  bodies,"  in  most  parts  of  the  skin,  connected  with 
the  regional,  spinal  nerves.  Thqr  are  most  obvious  in  snakes, 
appearing  as  one  or  more  little  colourless  spots  near  the  apex  of 
each  scale  on  the  back.  The  epoi  is  formed  by  a  little  cluster 
of  epidermal  cells,  connected  with  a  sensory  nerve.  Their 
lowest  stage  they  i^ow  in  Sphenodon  and  in  lizards,  whilst  in 
crocodiles  they  have  reached  a  higher  stage,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  since  the  tactile  bodies,  mostly  sevo^  together,  have 
sunk  into  the  cutis,  bdow  the  epiderm,  fonning  a  little  pit, 
mostly  near  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  fiat  scutes.  They  are 
most  obvious  on  the  belly  of  crocodiles,  whilst  in  the  American 
alligator  such  pits  are  scarcer,  not  because  the  organs  are 
absent,  but  because  these  have  sunk  still  farther  into  the  skin. 
The  last  stage  is  that  met  with  in  tortoises,  which  possess  such 
tactile  bodies  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  softer  subepidermal 
layers,  beneath  the  large  homy  shidds  which  themsdves  show  no 
traces  of  them. 

3.  Taste. — ^The  respective. oigans  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
investigated.  That  they  exist  is  amply  proved  by  the  careful 
predilection  for  certain  kinds  of  food  which  is  shown  especially 
by  vegetarian  tortoises  and  lizards,  independent  of  smelL 
Many  lizards  are,  for  instance,  very  fond  of  sugar. 

3.  Nose. — ^The  sense  of  smell  is  well  developed  in  all  rep- 
tiles. In  none  is  the  olfactory  organ  degraded;  that  the  nasal 
passages,  the  nose  itself,  are  never  degraded  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  all  reptiles  invariably  breathe  through  the  nose,  except 
snakes  during  the  act  of  swallowing  thdr  prey.  The  nostrils, 
always  paired,  are  frequently  provided  with  valves,  to  shut  out 
the  water,  or  sand.  In  some  water  tortoises,  e.g.  J^rionyx, 
Chelys,  the  nostrils  are  prolonged  into  a  soft,  unpaired  proboscis. 
Double  tubes  exist  in  the  snake  HerpeUm  (see  Snakes,  Opis- 
thoglypha).  The  nostril  leads  into  an  antrum  or  vestibulum, 
this  again  into  the  nasal  cavity  proper,  at  the  dorsal  farther  end 
enters  the  olfactory  nerve,  whilst  ventrally  it  leads  into  the  naso- 
laryngeal  duct,  with  its  posterior  narial  opening,  or  choana. 
The  ducts  are  short  in  snakes  and  lizards,  the  choanae  lying  in  the 
front  part  of  the  palate,  but  in  tortoises  and  crocodiles  they  are 
placed  far  backwards,  as  has  been  described  under  SkvU  above. 
Into  the  nasal  cavity  projects,  from  the  septum,  a  concha,  least 
devdoped  in  tortoises,  most  in  lizards  and  snakes.  Crocodiles 
show  a  beginning  of  separation  into  several  conchae  as  in  birds 
and  mammals.  A  large  nasal  gland  lies  against  the  lateral,  or 
ventral,  side  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity,  into  which  also 
opens  the  naso-lacrymal  duct.  Jacobson*s  organ,  of  uncertain 
function,  is  present  in  most  reptUes.  It  is  paired.  In  tortoises 
it  is  still  placed  within  its  nasal  cavity,  against  the  median  wall, 
and  is  still  nothing  but  a  recess  of  tJie  same  and  its  mucous 
lining.  In  lizards  and  snakes  the  organ  has  become  completdy 
separated  from  the  nasal  cavity,  lying  bdow  it  and  opening, 
each  by  a  separate  passage,  into  the  palate  mouth,  close  to  or  still 
within  the  choanae.  In  snakes  it  is  mushroom-shaped,  with  a 
very  short  stalk.  It  lies  iromediatdy  bebw  the  floor  of  the 
nasal  capsule,  and  the  membranous  wall  of  the  cavity  on  which 
it  lies  is  covered  and  protected  by  a  bone,  commonly  called  the 
turbinal,  which  extends  out  from  the  median  nasal  system  to 
the  maxilla.  In  crocodiles  these  organs  are  vestigial  and  soon 
disappear. 

4.  Eaf. — ^In  crocodiles  the  outer  ear  lies  in  a  recess,  dorsally 
overhung  by  tlie  lateral  edge  of  the  bony  squamoso-frootal 


bridge;  it  carries  a  flap  of  skin, provided  with  muscles,  todose  the 
ear  tij^tly.  In  lizards  the  outer  ear  is  quite  unprotected,  and 
when  the  meatus  is  very  short  and  wide,  the  drum  b  quite 
exposed.  No  reptiles  possess  cartilages  comparable  to  the 
mammalian  outer  ear.  Sphenodon^  chamdeons,  snakes  have 
no  outer  ear,  the  skin  passing  over  the  region.  So  also  in 
tortoises,  but  in  some  of  the  aquatic  kinds  its  position  is  well 
indicated  by  softer  and  thinner  skin;  in  others,  for  instance 
marine  turtles,  a  thick  leathery  plug,  or  a  bigger  scale 
marks  the  former  position.  In  various  lizards,  chiefly  borrow- 
ing in  sand,  the  ear  passage  is  very  narrow,  or  closed.  The 
middle  ear  or  tympanic  cavity  is  quite  obliterated  in  snakes, 
Amphisbaenas  and  some  other  snake-shaped  lizards.  In 
Anguis  may  exist  individual  traces.  The  cavity  communicates 
with  the  mouth.  In  lizards  the  communication  is  a  wide  recess, 
lined  with  black  pigment,  so  that  in  these  creatures  the  whole 
auditory  chain  can  easUy  be  inspected  from  the  opened  mouth. 
In  tortoises  the  recesses  are  contracted  into  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  each  of  which  opens  by  a  separate  aperture  into  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  In  the  crocodiles  part  of  the  cavities  is  trans- 
formed into  an  intricate  system  of  canals  and  passages.  The  two 
Eustachian  tubes  open  together  in  the  mid-lines  protected  by  a 
valve,  between  the  basiocdpital  and  basisphenoid;  thence  arises 
a  median  passage  which  with  lateral  arms  and  loops  extends 
upward  through  the  ocdput  into  the  cranial  roof,  communicating 
with  the  t3rmpanic  cavity,  and  further  continued  throu^  the 
quadrates  and  beyond  into  the  mandibles,  by  the  siphonium. 

In  spite  of  the  obliterated  tympanic  cavity  of  snakes,  and  the 
dosed  up  outer  ear  passage  and  absence  of  a  tympanic  membrane 
in  snakes  and  tortoises,  these  creatures  can  hear  very  wdL  The 
same  applies  to  Sphenodon,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
chamdeons  can  hear. 

Through  the  whole  middle  ear,  from  the  fenestra  ovalis  to  the 
drum-membrane,  stretches  the  chain  of  auditory  ossides  or 
cartilages,  partly  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  by  the  common 
lining  membrane.  The  arrangement  appears  simplest  in 
snakes,  in  chamdeons  and  in  tortoises,  not  because  it  is  primitive 
but  b^use  it  is  so  much  reduced,  partly  in  correlation  with  the 
abolition  of  the  outer  ear.  In  these  creatures  the  colttmdla 
goes  as  a  bony,  slender  rod  straight  to  the  middle  of  the  quadrate, 
against  whidi  it  leans,  or  with  which  it  articulates  by  a  short 
piece  of  cartilage,  the  extra-columella.  Here  the  whole  chain 
ends.  It  looks  like  a  proof  that  columella  *-sti^>es,  extra- 
columdla*- incus,  and  qxuidrate*"  malleus;  or,  with  the  usual 
ignoring  of  the  little  extra-columdlar  piece,  that  quadrate « 
incus,  Gegenbaur's  favourite  impos^bility.  In  those  lizards 
which  have  a  tympanic  membrane  conditions  are  far  less  reduo«L 
The  extra-columdlar  piece  sends  out  three  distal  processes;  one 
leans  on  to  the  middle  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  the  second 
usually  is  fastened  to  the  bony  dorsal  rim  of  the  meatus,  the 
third  is  directed  downwards  and  is  continued  as  a  thin  ligament 
towards  the  inner  angle  of  the  articular  of  the  mandible,  but 
before  reaching  this  it  comes  to  grief,  being  squeezed  in  between 
the  quadrate  and  the  posterior  end  of  the  oterygoid.  The 
hyoid  proper  is  of  no  account  in  snakes  ana  tortoises,  since 
it  is  reduced  to  very  short  distal  pieces  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  tongue;  but  in  lizards  it  remains  in  its  original  length,  or 
it  even  lengthens,  and  shows  many  vagaries  in  its  position  and 
attachments.  In  embryos  of  Sphenodon  and  lizards  it  arises  from 
near  the  junction  of  the  columella  with  the  extra-columella.  It 
becomes  very  long,  too  long  for  the  available  space  (perhaps 
correlated  with  lingual  functions),  and  it  forms  a  hi|^  loop, 
thereby  causing  the  peculiar  loop  of  the  chorda  tympani;  the 
upward  bend  of  the  hyoid  becomes  connected  with  the  parotic 
process  of  the  cranium.  Next  aborts  the  portion  between  this 
connexion  and  the  original  proximal  end  of  the  hyoid,  near  the 
columdlar  mass.  The  upper  end  of  the  hyoid  eitker  remains 
attached  to  the  parotic  process  (various  lizards  and  SpkenodotCi 
whence  the  lingual  apparatus  remains  suspended,  mr  the  hyoid, 
having  broken  loose,  leaves  a  little  cartilage,  Versluy's  cartilage, 
behind,  at  the  end  of  the  parotic  process,  and  the  hyoid  horn 
remains  free,  in  the  majority  of  lizards.    In  Sphenodon,  whilst 
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passing  the  distal  portion  of  the  extra-columella,  -part  of  the 
Jiyoid  fuses  with  it,  often  forming  thereby  a  little  hole,  the 
lemnant  of  imperfect  fusion. 

In  the  crocodiles  the  arrangement  is  at  first  complete  and 
diagrammatically  dear,  not  obscured  by  vagaries  of  the  hyoid, 
which  is  free  and  much  reduced.  In  the  embryo  the  Urge 
extra-columellar  cartilage,  abutting  against  the  tympanic 
membrane,  and  with  another  process  against  the  quadrate, 
Knds  its  third,  downward,  process  as  a  thick  rod  of  cartilage 
to  the  posterior  inner  angle  of  the  mandible  with  which  it  is 
directly  in  cartilaginous  continuity.  It  was  W.  K.  Parker's 
mistake  to  call  this  cartilage  the  ccrato-hyal.  In  young  embryos 
it  looks  like  an  upward  continuation  of  Meckel's  cartilage,  much 
resembling  mammalian  conditions.  But  in  nearly  ripe  embryos 
this  cartilage  is  already  reduced  to  a  string  of  connective  tissue, 
cartilage  remaining  only  at  the  upper  end,  and  where  this  string 
enters  the  mandible  lies  the'si^Aonfiim,  the  tube  which  connects 
the  air  cavities  of  the  mandible  with  the  Eustachian  passages, 
the  long  connecting  channel  becoming — side  by  side  with  the 
extraoolumellar-mandibular  ligament — embedded  into  a  canal 
of  the  qtiadrate,  so  that  in  older  stages,  and  above  all  in  the 
adult,  the  proper  display  of  the  whole  arrangement  requires  a 


Fin.  37. — Diagram  showing  Evolution  of  the  Ossicular  Chain  of  the 
Ear.  I.  Hyostylic  Elasroobranch.  H,  hyoid;  Hm,  hyomandiblc; 
M.  mandible;  P  Q.  palatoquadrate.  a.  Lacertilian.  Co,  colu- 
mella or  stapes;  and  E,  extra-columella  with  supra-,  extra-  and 
infra-  *'  stapedial "  processes.  3.  Hypothetic  stage  between  2 
uad  4,  S^kenodon.  Par— ^rotic  bone.  5.  Lacertilian.  Parotic  pro- 
cess with  a  piece  of  cartilage  at  its  end,  remnant  of  piece  of  the 
byasd ;  connexion  of  inlra-stapedial  process  with  manoible  vanish- 
iiu.  6.  Embryo  of  Crocodile.  Contmuous  cartilaginous  connexion 
of  extra-columella  with  Meckel's  cartilage.  7.  Embiyonic 
Mammal;  for  comparison.  Cd,  the  new  condyle,  articulating 
with  Sq*  squamosal;  Cor,  cofoooid  process;  quadrate  trans- 
formiag  into  tympanic  ring. 

little  anatomical  skilL  The  whole  string,  whether  cartilaginous 
or  ligamcntouSt  which  connects  the  downward  cxtracolumellar 
process  with  the  articulare,  is  of  course  homologous  with  the 
oootinoation  of  Meckel's  cartilage  into  the  malleus  of  foetal  and 
jooxig  mammals;  and  the  chain  of  bones  and  cartilages  between 
the  auditory  capsule,  fenestra  ovalis,  and  the  proximal  part  of 
the  mandible  is  also  homobgous  wherever  such  a  chain  occurs; 
Isstlj,  fenestra  ovalis  and  membrana  tympani  are  fixed  points. 
GmseqQcntly  a>lumella>B8tapes,  eztiacolumella  of  Sauropsida*- 
lenttform-t-incus+malleus  of  Mammalia. 

The  inmer  ear  has  been  studied  minutely  and  well  by  C.  Hasse, 
£.  dasoD  and  G.  Retzius.  It  Is  enclosed  by  the  periotic  bones. 
Tbe  fenestra  rotunda  is  surmounted  by  the  opisthoUc,  the  fenestra 
ovalis  by  the  same  and  by  the  pro-otic,  and  this  protects  also 
the  anterior  vertical  semicircular  canal.  The  posterior  canal  is 
opistbotic,  tlie  horizontal  is  pro-  and  opisthotic  The  anterior 
canal  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  a  feature  characteristic  of  the 
Samopsida.  Tbe  lagena,  with  its  own  acoustic  papilla,  begins 
to  show  a  basilar  membrane  with  papilla,  at  the  expense  of 
that  in  the  aacculus.  In  Sphenodon  and  lizards  a  sb'ght  curving 
of  the  lagena  indicates  the  beginning  of  a  cochlea,  and  a  scala  is 
developed  in  crocodiles,  but  neither  cochlea  nor  scala  is  specially 
twisted.  The  endo-lymphalic  ducts  end  as  closed  sacs,  in  lizards 
and  snakes,  in  the  roof  of  the  skull,  between  the  occipital  and 


parietal  bones.  They  reach  an  enormous  development  in  many 
geckos,  where  they  form  large  twisted  sacs  beneath  the  skin, 
covering  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which  then  assumes  a  much 
swollen  appearance.  They  contain  white  otolithic  masses,  with 
lymph.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  extent  of  these  sacs  varies 
not  only  in  aUied  species,  but  even  individually,  independent  of 
sex  and  age,  although  they  are  naturally  liable  to  increase  with 
age. 

5.  Eyes  arc  present  in  all  reptdes,  although  in  many  of  the 
burrowing  snakes  and  lizards  they  may  be  so  completely  covered 
by  the  skin  as  to  have  lost  their  function.  Most  reptiles  have 
upper  and  lower  lids,  moved  by  palpebral  muscles,  and  a  third 
lid,  the  nictitating  membrane,  which  can  be  drawn  over  the  fr'^nt 
of  the  cornea  from  the  inner  angle  obUquely  yp  and  backwards. 
Its  mechanism  is  simplest  in  lizards.  A  muscle,  a  split  from  the 
retractor  muscle  of  the  eyeball,  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  orbit,  is  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  eyeball,  and 
there  forms  a  pulley  for  the  long  tendon  which  arises  from  the 
median  side  of  the  orbit  and  passes  over  the  back  of  the  ball 
forwards  into  the  nictitating  membrane.  Contraction  of  this 
muscle  draws  the  membrane  backwards  and  over  the  eye.  In 
crocodiles  and  tortoises  the  tendon  of  the  nictitating  membrane 
broadens  out  into  a  muscle  (A/,  pyramidalis)^  which  arises  from 
the  median  side  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  ball;  above  the 
optic  nerve  it  crosses  over  the  broad  insertion  of  the  retractor 
of  the  ball,  without  being  much  guided  by  it,  although  this 
muscle  by  its  contraction  slightly  prevents  the  nictitating  tendon 
and  muscle  from  touching  the  optic  nerve. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  mechanism  of  birds  as  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  types  just  described;  their  muse,  quadrates  s. 
bursalis  is  of  course  the  single  muscle  of  the  lizarcb,  but  now 
restricted  to,  and  broadened  out  upon,  the  eyeball. 

Special  Modifications  oj  the  Lids. — In  the  snakes  the  upper  and 
lower  lids  arc  reduced  to  the  rim,  and  the  m'ctitating  membrane 
has  become  the  permanent  cover,  which  protects  the  eye  like  a 
watch-glass,  leaving  between  itself  and  the  cornea  a  space, 
drained  by  the  naso-lacrymal  duct,  and  behind  this  space  the 
eyeball  moves  as  freely  as  in  other  animals.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment exists  in  the  true  geckos,  not  in  the  Eublepharidae,  which 
still  possess  the  outer  lids..  In  some  lizards,  especially  such  as 
live  in  deserts,  the  middle  of  the  lower  lid  has  a  transparent 
disk,  and  it  is  always  the  lower  lid  which  is  drawn  over  the  eye, 
the  upper  in  nearly  all  Sauropsida  being  much  smaller  and  less 
movable;  for  instance,  some  specimens  of  the  Lacertine  genus 
Eremias  in  Africa  and  India.  In  the  Indian  genus  Cabrita,  and 
in  Opkiops  of  Africa  and  India,  the  lower  Ud  is  permanently 
fused  with  the  rim  of  the  shrunken  upper  lid  and  forms  a  trans- 
parent window  superficially  looking  like  that  of  the  snakes. 
Exactly  the  same  arrangement  has  been  developed  by  A  hUphartu, 
one  of  the  Scinddae. 

The  eyeball  is  provided  with  the  usual  rectus  and  obliquus 
muscles,  in  addition  to  a  retractor  oculi.  Apparently  all  reptiles 
possess  a  pair  of  Hardcrian  or  nictitating  glands,  which  open  in 
front.  In  the  nasal,  inner  comer,  and  kcrymal  glands  which 
open  likewise  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  but  near  the  outer  or 
temporal  comer.  The  secretion  of  both  is  drained  off  through 
the  lacrymal  canals,  which  in  lizards  open  bdow  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  posterior  nares;  in  snakes  they  open  into  the 
mouth  by  a  narrow  aperture  on  the  inner  side  of  the  pala-^ 
tine  bone. 

The  walls  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  sderotic  of  lizards, 
tortoises  and  Sphenodon  contain  numerous  cartilaginous  or 
osseous  plates,  which  imbricate  in  ring  shape;  they  are  absent 
in  snakes  and  crocodiles.  Intemally  the  eye  of  most  reptiles 
possesses  at  least  traces  of  a  pecten;  very  small  indeed  in 
tortoises,  or  in  crocodiles  where  it  is  represented  by  only  a  few 
mosslike,  pigmented  vessels.  In  many  lizards  these  vessels, 
arising  from  near  the  optic  nerve,  form  a  network  which  extends 
right  up  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  lens;  in  others,  especially 
in  Iguanidae,  is  developed  a  typical,  large  pecten,  deeply 
pigmented  with  black,  fan-shaped  or  umbrella-shaped,  some- 
times folded.    In  chameleons  it  is  a  short  cone;  apparently 
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quite  absent  in  Sphenodon.  A  falciform  process-  and  other 
remnants  of  a  campanula  are  absent.  In  most  of  those  reptiles 
which  have  but  a  rudimentary  pectcn,  the  retina  is  supplied  by 
hyaloid  vessels  which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  vitreous 
body;  such  superficial  vessels  disappear  with  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  pecten,  and  the  retina  receives  a  choroid  supply; 
special  retinal  arteries  from  the  a.  centralis  retinae,  and  veins, 
exist  in  snakes. 

Ciliary  processes  of  the  choroid  are  usually  small,  a  proper 
ciliary  body  being  least  developed  in  crocodiles;  all  reptiles 
have  a  ciliary  muscle.  The  shape  of  the  contraacd  pupil  varies 
from  round  to  a  vertical  slit;  the  latter  is  most  marked  in 
SpkenodoH. 

The  retina  shows  usually  a  fovea  centralis,  sometimes  but 
slightly  indicated  by  a  shallow  depression;  it  is  well  marked 
in  chameleons.  The  retina  contains  only  cones,  rods  being 
absent;  fa^-drops  on  the  apex  of  the  cones  are  common;  their 
usual  colours  are  green  and  blue. 

6.  The  pineal,  median  or  parietal  eye  is  the  terminal  organ  of 
the  eptphjrsis  of  the  brain,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
nerve-containing  string.  Among  recent  reptiles  it  exists  in 
Sphenodon  and  in  the  Lacertilia,  with  vestiges  in  snakes.  It  is 
embedded  in  the  median  parietal  foramen.  Externally  its 
presence  is  generally  marked  by  the  scales  being  arranged  in  a 
rosette,  with  a  transparent  central  scale.  The  organ  itself  is 
distinctly  a  dioptric  apparatus,  with  all  the  essential  features  of 
an  eye;  a  pigmented  retina  of  the  arthropodous  simple  type 
surrounds  an  inner  chamber  which  is  nearly  filled  by  a  cellular 
globular  mass  which  projects  into  it  from  above;  this  is  the 
so-called  lens,  in  reality  much  more  like  the  corpus  vitrcum  in 
its  still  cellular  condition,  while  the  real  lens  has  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  superimposed  tissue.  The  whole  organ  is  best 
developed  in  Sphenodon^  even  in  the  adult;  but  whether  it  is 
still  functional,  and  what  its  function  is,  remain  unknown. 
The  throwing  of  a  beam  of  light  upon  this  eye,  by  means  of  a 
lens,  produces  no  effect.  Whilst  in  Sphenodon  the  "  lens  "  is 
rather  dull  and  the  efferent  nerve  is  still  present,  in  various 
lizards  the  "  lens  "  is  more  perfect,  but  the  nerve  is  degenerated. 
We  conclude  that  the  whole  organ  is  now  without  the  least  visual 
function,  whilst  in  various  extinct  groups  of  reptiles  and  Slego- 
cephali  it  was  fully  developed.  It  has  been  well  investigated  by 
de  Graaff,  W.  B.  Spencer  and  A.  Dcndy. 

The  Muscular  System. 

A  useful  account  of  the  differentiation  of  the  muscles  in  the 
main  reptilian  groups,  with  their  almost  endless  modifications 
in  correlation  with  walking,  climbing,  swimming,  gliding  and 
burrowing,  with  limbs  complete  or  absent,  would  fill  several 
pages  of  this  article  and  would  necessitate  many  illustrations. 
The  literature  is  great;  it  comprises  many  good  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  various  kinds  of  reptiles,  and  several  monographs. 
M.  FQrbringer  has  devoted  a  whole  series  to  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  shoulder-girdle  and  fore  limbs.  Hand  in  hand  with  these 
investigations  went  that  of  the  innervation,  without  which 
myology  would  lack  scientific  value.  The  present,  writer  has 
devoted  much  time  to  the  musdes  and  nerves  of  the  pelvis  and 
hind  limbs,  and  haS,  in  tabular  form,  compared  them  with  those 
of  other  vertebrates.  The  results  of  all  these  bbours  are  rather 
disappointing,  except  for  the  study  of  myology  as  such,  which 
raises  many  interesting  questions.  Broadly  speaking,  the  muscles 
of  typical  reptiles,  crocodiles  and  lizuds  are  more  highly 
differentiated  (by  no  means  always  more  numerous,  but  more 
individualized  by  origin  and  insertion,  the  behaviour  of  the 
tendons),  more  effectively  disposed  according  to  mechanical 
principles,  than  in  Batrachk,  and  less  than  in  birds  and  mammals. 
This  can  easily  be  proved,  whether  we  take  for  comparison  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  of  the  larynx  or  hyoid,  or  limbs.  Lowest  in 
general  stands  Sphenodon,  next  to  it  the  lizards,  highest  the 
crocodiles,  while  tortoises  and  snakes  show  the  greatest  reduction 
and  specialization.  In  the  tortoises  it  is  the  non-jrielding  box  of 
carapace  and  plastron  which  has  caused  great  changes  within  the 
region  of  the  trunk  proper.    First,  all  the  eplaxial  musdes  have 


vanbhed;  the  same  applies  to  the  costal  musdes;  but  traces  of 
dorso-lateral  musdes  occur  on  the  inside  of  the  posterior  half  of 
the  carapace,  extending  as  a  longitudinal  system  from  one 
transverse  process  to  the  next  in  many  of  the  lower  aquatic 
tortoises,  as  perfectly  useless  vestiges;  or  more  striking,  these 
muscles  exist  in  the  young,  and  disappear  with  age,  for  instance 
in  Testudo.  Secondly,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  rigid 
shell  has  offered  so  little  or  no  inducement  to  the  muscles  of  the 
girdles,  neck  and  tail  to  transfer  their  origins  upon  it.  Thirdly, 
the  retractile  neck  of  the  typical  cryptodirous  tortoises  is 
correlated  with  a  pair  of  long  retractor  musdes,  which  in  the 
shape  of  a  pair  of  broad,  vertical  ribbons  (between  which  is 
received  the  S-kinked  neck)  extend  far  back  along  the  vertebral 
column,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pelvis. 

In  snakes,  6wing  to  the  loss  of  limbs  and  girdles,  only  the  qunal 
and  costal  muscles  remain,  besides  of  course  those  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  visceral  arches.  The  vestigial  muscles  of  the  limbless 
lizards  and  of  the  peropodous  snakes  have  been  monographed  by 
Fttrbringer  in  much  detail  without  great  results. 

Respiratory  Organs. 

All  reptiles  breathe  by  lungs,  and  they  possess  no  vestiges 
of  gills,  not  even  during  their  embryonic  stages,  although 
gill  dcfls  are  invariably  present  in  the  embryo.  Nor  does 
any  part  of  the  outer  skin  assist  respiration,  as  is  so  commonly 
the  case  in  Batrachia;  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  lungs  are 
not  the  only  organs  of  respiration  in  the  class  of  reptiles, 
since  various  tortoises  possess  additional  breathing  apparatus 
in  the  anal  sacs  and  in  certain  recesses  of  the  throat,  to  be 
mentioned  farther  on. 

The  Larynx,  instead  of  lying  at  the  bottom  and  far  back 
in  the  throat,  as  in  the  Batrachia,  is  considerably  moved  for- 
wards so  as  to  rest  upon  the  hyoid  land  to  project  into  the 
pharyngeal  cavity.  A  pair  of  arytenoid  cartilages,  enclosing 
the  glottis,  rest  upon  several  more  or  less  fused  tracheal  cartil- 
ages, which  thus  represent  the  cricoid,  but  there  is  no  thyroid 
cartilage.  A  small  process  from  the  anterior  median  edge  of 
the  cricoid  is  the  beginning  of  an  epiglottis.  Vocal  chords 
arc  indicated  by  lateral  projecting  folds  of  the  inner  membran- 
ous lining  of  the  larynx,  and  are  in  a  few  cases  effective  in 
producing  a  voice.  Crocodiles  and  alligators  have  a  powerful, 
loud,  bellowing  voice;  many  tortoises  utter  weak,  piping 
sounds,  especially  during  the  pairing  season;  and  also  various 
lizards  can  emit  a  feeble  squeak,  for  instance,  Psamnudromus 
hispanicus,  and  the  geckos.  Sphenqdon,  at  least  the  males, 
can  grunt.  Snakes  have  no  voice;  they  can  only  hiss  like 
all  other  reptiles,  but  a  curious  modification  exists  in  the 
larynx  of  the  North  American  Coluber  s.  PUyophis,  e.g.  C. 
mdanoleucus'.  the  epiglottis  is  more  enlarged,  and  laterally 
compressed  so  that  the  hissing  sound  is  much  strengthened 
by  the  vibration  of  the  epiglottis.  The  larynx  possesses  a 
constrictor  and  a  dilator  muscle,  which  arise  from  the  ary- 
tenoids and  from  the  cricoid  respectively,  and  are  attach^ 
to  the  hyoid.  Chameleons  have  bladder-shaped  sacs  which 
can  be  filled  with  air  from  a  slit  immediatdy  below  the  larjrox. 
For  further  modifications  see  G.  Tomier. 

The  Trachea  is  furnished  with  cartilaginous  rings  and  scooi- 
rings,  which  extend  to  the  lungs.  As  a  rule  the  trachea  b 
straight;  in  Crocodilus  americanus  it  forms  a  loop;  and  similar 
curvings  occur  in  various  tortoises  in  correlation  with  the 
retractile  neck.  The  two  bronchi  are  shortest  in  Sphenodon, 
very  long  in  most  tortoises,  where  they  begin  frequently  already 
half  down  the  neck.  In  Sphargis  most  of  the  trachea  b  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  partition.  It  b  an  advance  upon  amphibian 
conditions  that  the  bronchus  enters  its  lung  no  longer  at  its 
apex,  since  an  anterior,  pre-bronchial  lung-portion  has  come 
into  existence.  Thb  b  still  very  short  in  Sphenodon,  while  in 
crocodiles,  tortoises  and  in  the  highly  developed  Varanidae 
the  bronchus  enters  near  the  middle  of  its  lung,  so  that  the 
anterior  portion  b  nearly  as  long  as  the  posterior.  The  shape 
of  the  trunk  influences  that  of  the  lungs.  In  the  snake-4hapcd 
forms,  both  snakes  and  lizards  alike,  the  lungs  have  become 
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very  asymznetrical,  one  of  them  being  much  huiger  than  the 
other,  which  b  often  quite  aborted. 

The  simplest  form  of  lungs  is  that  of  Sphenodon\  the  pK' 
broDchial  part  is  still  small.    Each  lung  is  still  a  sac  with  one 
large  lumen,  the  walls  being  honeycombed.    In  the  lixards 
the  Wills  are  more  spongy,  and  several  septa  begin  to  extend 
more  or  less  far  from  the  walls  into  the  lumen,  towards  each 
bronchus.    Some  of  these  septa  begin  to  cut  the  lung  into 
lobes,  e^)edally  in  Varanus  and  in  chameleons.    In  the  latter 
exists  a  further  specialization,  a  side-departure,  in  the  shape 
of  several  long,  hollow  processes  which  are  sent  out  from  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  hmgs  and  extend  far  into  the  body- 
cavity  and  between  the  viscera.    By  means  of  them  these 
creatures  can  "blow"  themselves  out.    They  are  of  mor- 
phological interest  since  they  are  first  stages  of  air-sacs  so 
marvellously  developed  in  birds,  and  possibly  also  in  various 
Dinosaurs.    In  the  Amphisbaenids  the  left  lung  alone  remains. 
The  lungs  of  crocodiles  have  reached  a  considerably  higher 
sUge.    They  alone  in  reptiles  are,  on  the  ventral  side,  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  the  viscera  by  a  pleural,  partly  mus- 
nihrixed,  membrane.    From  each  bronchus  extend  a  number 
of  broad  septa  towards  the  periphery,  dividing  the  originally 
single  lumen  into  many  chambers,  perhaps  a  dozen,  from  the 
walls  of  which  wide  secondary  or  parabronchial  canals  extend 
into  the  alveolar  meshwork,  in  very  regular  arrangement,  in 
series  like  organ-pipes. 

The  lungs  of  the  tortoises  are,  in  adaptation  to  the  peculiar 
^hape  of  the  body,  stowed  away  along  the  backj  as  far  as  the 
pelvis,  and  only  their  ventral  surface  is  covered  by  a  strong 
peritoneal  membrane  which  receives  muscular,  diaphragmatic 
fibres.  The  inner  division  of  the  lungs  into  chambers  has  pro- 
gressed so  much  that  a  sort  of  mesobronchus  has  become  dis- 
cernible; the  arrangement  of  the  side-bronchi  is  far  less  regular 
than  in  crocodiles;  the  whole  lung  is  much  more  honeycombed, 
meshy  and  spongy. 

The  mechanism  of  breathing  of  tortoises  is  not  such  a  puzzle 
as  it  is  sometimes  stated  to  be.  Of  course  the  rigid  box  of  the 
trunk  excludes  any  costal,  or  abdominal  breathing,  but  by  pro- 
truding the  limbs  or  the  neck,  piston-like,  an  effective  vacuum 
is  produced  in  the  box.  Moreover,  the  throat  is  distended  and 
worked  considerably  by  the  unusually  large  and  very  movable 
hyoid  apparatus,  by  which  air  is  pumped  into  ths  lungs. 

Tht  lungs  of  the  snakes  are  very  thin-walled,  with  a  very 
wide  lumen,  and  only  for  about  the  first  half  from  the  heart 
backwards  the  walls  are  alveolar  enough  for  actual  respiratory 


peculiar  organ  is  a  continuation  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
functional  lung,  extending  far  headwards,  along  the  trachea, 
with  the  lumen  of  which  it  communicates  by  numerous  openings. 
In  Ckersydnu  this  msrsterious  organ  is  "  composed  of  coarse 
cells  and  without  lumen,  extends  from  the  heart  to  the  head, 
and  is  discontinuous  with  the  true  lung;  the  trachea  communi- 
cates with  it  by  a  series  of  symmetrical  pores  on  each  side." 
In  Typklops  it  extends  likewise  from  the  heart  to  the  throat,  as 
a  cellular  body  but  without  lumen  or  connexion  with  either 
trachea  or  lung. 

Thyroid  and  Thymus. 

The  Thyroid  of  the  reptiles  is  a  single,  unpaired  organ, 
placed  ventrally  upon  the  trachea  arid  one  or  other  of  the  arterial 
trunks,  more  or  less  distant  from  the  heart.  In  snakes  it  b'es 
on  the  mid-line  near  the  heart;  a  little  farther  up  in  Sphenodon; 
still  farther  in  lizards,  and  chameleons  near  the  root  of  their 
gular  sac.  In  tortoises  it  is  globular,  at  the  division  of  the 
carotic  trunk.    In    crocodiles  it  is  bilobed. 

The  Thymus  is  paired.  It  is  largest  in  crocodiles,  extending 
on  either  side  of  nearly  the  whole  neck,  along  the  carotids  and 
jugulars.  In  the  tortoises  they  are  much  shorter;  in  Sphenodon 
and  lizards  are  two  pairs,  more  or  less  elongated;  in  the  snakes 
aro  sometimes  as  many  as  three  pairs,  elongated  but  small, 
attached  to  the  carotis  near  the  heart.  As  usual  the  thymus 
bodies  become  much  reduced  with  age. 

The  Spleeu. 

The  Spken  varies  much  in  shape  and  position.  In  lizards 
it  is  mostly  roundish,  elongated  in  Sphenodon^  and  placed 
near  the  stomach;  in  crocodiles  it  lies  in  the  duodenal  loop 
behind  the  pancreas;  similarly  situated  in  snakes,  but  in 
the  tortoises  it  is  much  concentrated,  huge  and  attached  to 
the  hind-gut. 

The  Body  CavUy. 
The  body  carity  of  the  reptiles  is  subdivided  into  several  sacs 
or  cavities  by  serous  membranes  of  peritoneal  origin.  The 
number  of  these  subcavities  differs  much  in  the  various  groups. 
The  pericardial  sac  is  always  complete.  In  tortoises  the  lungs 
are  retro-peritoneal,  a  dense  serous  membrane  spreading  over 
their  ventral  surface  from  the  walls  of  the  carapace  forwards 
to  the  liver  and  shutting  off  a  saccus  hcpato-pulmonalis  from 
the  rest  of  tJie  peritoneal  cavity.  Snakes  possess,  besides  the 
modifications  mentioned  above,  separate  chambers  for  the 
stomach,  right  and  left  liver,  and  for  the  gut,  whilst  the  pleural 


function,  while  towards  the  blind  end  the  sacs  are  so  thin  and    cavities  as  such  have  been  destroyed.    In  lizards  a  "  post -hepatic 
sparsely  vasoilarized  that  they  act  mainly  as  reservoirs  of  a  Urge  I  septum  "  divides  liver,  lungs  and  heart  from  the  rest  of  the 


amount  of  air.  Frequently  their  posterior  portions  receive 
blood  vessels  not  from  the  pulmonary  arteries  but  directly  from 
those  of  the  trunk.  In  correlation  with  the  long,  cylindrical 
body,  the  lungs  are  much  elongated  and  they  are  not  equally 
developed.  The  asymmetry  dbows  great  differences  in  the 
various  groups,  consequently  the  asymmetry  has  been  developed 
independently  in  those  groups.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the 
left  lung  is  much  smaller  than  the  right.  This  is  but  rarely 
the  case.  The  most  recent  observations  are  those  of  E.  D. 
Cope  {Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  (1894),  xxxiii.  317).  In  Boidae 
both  lungs  are  large,  although  unequal:  the  left  or  more 
dorsaHy  placed  one  being  the  larger.  In  Ilysia  the  right  is 
functional,  the  left  is  ventral  and  vestigial.  In  Rhinophis  the 
right  is  very  small,  the  left  larger.  In  Clauconia  and  Typhlops 
the  ri^t  lung  alone  is  developed:  the  left  is  quite  aborted.  In 
Colubridae  the  left  lung  alone  is  functional,  while  the  ri|^t  is 
vestigial.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  right  in  Elapinae  and  Hydro- 
phinae  and  most  Viperidae.  In  the  Colubridae  the  ri^t,  or 
ventral,  lung  is,  when  present  at  all,  reduced  to  a  length  of 
from  3-5  mm.,  and  it  then  communicates  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  left  lung  by  a  foramen,  in  level  of  the  heart, 
whilst  the  right  bronchus  is  aborted. 

A  further  complication  is  the  so-called  tracheal  lung,  which  is 
present  in  Typhlopidae,  UngaJia  of  the  Boidae,  in  Chersydrus  of 
the  AcrocbordlDae,  in  the  Hydrophinae  and  Viperidae.    This 


intestines.  This  transverse  vertical  septum  is  best  developed, 
almost  complete,  in  some  of  the  Tejidae,  in  others  it  seems  to  be 
more  imperfect,  and  it  is  probably  a  further  development  of  the 
suspensorial  ligament  of  the  liver,  which  is  ultimately  inserted 
upon  the  ventral  wall  of  the  body. 

The  subdivisions  have  reached  their  highest  development  in 
the  crocodiles,  there  being,  besides  the  pericardial  and  the  two 
pleural  cavities  and  the  usual  peritoneal  room,  a  right  and  left 
hepato-pericardiac,  an  hepato-gastric,  and  an  hepato-pulmonal 
sac.  The  caudal  and  ventral  edges  of  these  liver-sacs  are  fused 
on  to  the  ventral  body-wall,  thus  producing  a  complete  trans- 
verse partition,  headwards  of  which  lie  the  lungs,  liver  and 
heart.  This  partition,  morphologically  not  homologous  with 
the  mammalian  diaphragm,  more  resembling  the  imperfect 
structure  in  birds,  acts,  however,  as  a  perfect  diaphragm,  since 
it  is  well  furnished  with  muscular  fibres.  These  are  attached 
to  its  whole  periphery,  with  centripetal  direction,  especially 
on  the  ventral  half.  These  fibres  are  transgressors  upon  this 
septum  from  a  broad  sheet  of  muscles,  which,  inserted  together 
with  the  septum  upon  the  body-wall,  arise  from  the  iliac  bones, 
the  pubes,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  last  pair  of  abdominal 
ribs.  This  broad  muscular  sheet,  covering  the  intestines,  is 
the  so-called  abdominal  diaphragm  or  peritoneal  muscle.  Its 
continuation  upon  the  transverse  septum  is  the  crocodilian 
muse,  diaphngmaticus,  and  in  functional  effect  very  similar 
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to  that  of  the  Mammalia,  whilst  the  abdominal  diaphragm 
undoubtedly  causes  abdominal  respiration.  We  have  seen 
that  these  crocodilian  conditions  do  not  stand  quite  alone,  but 
are  connected  with  simpler  features  in  the  other  reptiles.  Two 
recent,  very  lengthy  papers  have  been  written  on  this  subject 
by  I.  Bromann  (1904)  and  by  F.  Hochstctter  (1906),  besides  two 
in  190a  by  G.  BuUer. 

The  H eon. 

The  Heart  of  all  reptiles  is  removed  from  the  head  and  is 
placed  well  in  the  thorax,  in  the  Varanidae  even  a  little  beyond 
it.  Only  in  snakes  the  heart  lies  headwards  from  the  hilus  of 
the  lungs,  not  caudalwards,  generally  at  about  the  end  of  the 
first  fifth  of  the  body.  The  batrachian  conus  arteriosus  is 
reduced,  one  set  of  semilunar  valves  guarding  the  entrances 
into  the  truncus  arteriosus  which  now  issues  directly  from  the 
heart.  *  A  sinus  venosus  exists  still  in  Sphenodon  and  Chelonians, 
in  which  it  may  even  receive  separate  hepatic  veins,  but  in 
crocodiles,  lizards  and  snakes  the  sinus  as  such  exists  no 
longer,  forming  part  of  the  right  atrium.  All  the  hepatic  veins 
enter  the  stem  of  the  posterior  vena  cava,  which  henceforth 
enters  the  heart  as  inferior  vena  cava.  This,  the  largest,  and 
the  right  and  left  anterior  vena  cavae,  are  the  only  three  veins 
which  enter  the  right  atrium.  Into  the  left  open  the  two  pul- 
monary veins.  Right  and  left  atrium  have  in  all  reptiles  a 
complete  septum  between  them.  The  ventricular  portion  shows 
considerable  steps  towards  the  differentiation  into  a  right  and 
a  left  ventricle,  but  the  partition  is  very  incomplete  in  tortoises, 
lizards  and  snakes,  quite  complete  only  in  the  crocodiles.  The 
most  important  character  of  the  reptilian  heart,  absolutely 
diagnostic  of  it,  is  the  fact  that  the  systemic  vessel  which  leaves 
the  right  ventricle  turns  to  the  left  to  form  the  left  aorta,  while 
the  stem  which  comes  from  the  left  ventricular  half  arches  over 
to  the  right  as  the  tight  aorta.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
conclude  that  this  fact  excludes  the  reptiles  from  the  mammalian 
ancestry  and  to  hark  back  to  conditions  as  indifferent  as  are 
those  of  the  batrachia.  The  Foramen  Panizzae  shows  the  way 
to  a  solution,  how  ultimately  all  the  arterial  blood  from  the 
left  ventricle  may  pass,  first  through  the  root  of  the  right  arch, 
then  through  this  hole  into  the  left,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  ri^t 
arch,  and  the  root  of  the  left,  obliterate.  The  difficulty  is  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  deriving  the  birds'  condition  from 
the  reptilian.  The  Foramen  Panizzae,  which  exists  only  in 
the  Crocodilia,  lies  exactly  where  the  right  crosses  dorsally  over 
the  left  aorta.  The  whole  is  not  the  last  remnant  of  the  originally 
undivided  truncus,  as  is  taught  generally,  but  it  is  a  new  foramen, 
a  hole  dug  by  the  left  arterial  blood  into  the  venous  right  aorta. 
According  to  the  recent  observations  made  by  F.  Hochstettcr 
the  foramen  comes  into  existence  in  a  very  late  embryomc 
stage. 

Whilst  the  batrachian  single  ventricle  possesses  only  one 
ostium  vcntrioilare  or  outlet  into  the  truncus,  in  the  reptiles 
the  inter-atrial  septum  extends  considerably  downwards  into 
the  base  of  the  ventricle,  so  as  to  produce  a  right  and  a  left 
niche,  and  correspondingly  two  ostia  instead  of  one.  The  atrio- 
ventricular valves  are  still  membranous,  even  in  crocodiles; 
attached  to  them  are  muscles,  trabeculae  cameae,  from  the 
very  trabecular  walls  of  the  ventricle;  they  are  especially 
spongy  in  tortoises.  By  means  of  the  arrangement  of  some  of 
these  trabeculae,  perhaps  still  more  through  the  confluence  of 
their  basal  portions,  an  im|>erfect  ventricular  septum  is  initiated. 
Certainly  even  in  tortoises,  which  represent  the  lowest  stage, 
the  venous  blood  is  received  iiito  and  sent  out  by  the  same  right 
side  of  the  ventricle,  while  the  arterial  blood  is  correspondingly 
managed  and  dodged  by  the  left  side.  That  there  is  not  very 
much  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  in  spite  of  the  wide 
communication  in  the  ventricle,  is  further  due  to  the  peristaltic 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  heart. — The 
heart  of  Chelonians  is  broader  than  long.  In  correlation  with 
the  very  much  flattened  body  of  Trionyx  and  its  allied  genera, 
the  whole  heart  is  dislodged  from  the  middle  line,  far  over  to  the 
right  side;  the  vessels  of  the  left  side  are  corre^>ondingly  much 


elongated  and  have  to  cross  the  neck,  trachea  and  oesophagus. — 
The  apex  of  the  heart  is  attached  to  the  pericardium  by  a  special 
ligament  in  the  Crocodilia  and  in  many  Chelonia,  e.g.  Te^itd^, 
but  it  is  absent  in  Clemmys.  Sometimes  this  little  ligament 
sends  a  tiny  blood  vessel  into  the  liver. 

Arterial  System. 

Crocodiles. ^The  left  aorta  crosses  obliquely  beneath  the  right 
and  gives  off  only  the  coeliac,  just  before  joining  the  right  aorta 
in  the  level  of  the  eighth  thoracic  vertebra.  1^  aorta 
descendens  sends  off,  besides  intercostals  and  other  segmentals 
into  the  body-wall,  the  mesenteric,  right  and  left  iliac,  a  pair  of 
renal  and  ischiadics,  a  doacal  and  the  caudal  artery.  The  right 
aorta  forms  the  main  root  of  the  a.  descendens.  Qose  to  the 
heart  it  sends  off  two  coronaries  and  a  short  carotis  primaria 
which  divides  at  once  into  two  anonymae,  the  left  of  which  is  the 
stronger.  The  right  anonyma  divides  into  the  subclavia  and 
collaieralis  colli,  the  left  into  subclavia  and  carotts  subverte- 
bralis.  Each  subclavia  sends  off  an  a.  vertebralis  communis, 
which  runs  headwards  and,  with  another  longer  branch,  down- 
wards, giving  off  intercostals,  and  then  joins  the  descending 
aorta. 

Tortoises, — The  left  aorta  is  rather  ihore  separated  from  the 
truncus,  which  it  crosses  ventrally  in  an  oblique  forward  direc- 
tion; it  sends  off  a  left  cardiac  to  stomach  and  oesophagus, 
a  coeliac  and  mesenteric,  and  then  a  communicating  branch 
to  the  right  aorta.  The  a.  descendens  gives  off  paiied  supra- 
renals,  spermatics,  very  large  iliacs,  then  a  pair  of  renals, 
hypogastrics  and  the  caudaL  Each  iliac  artery  divides  into  a 
recurrent  intercostal  anastomosing  with  the  axillaries,  an 
epigastric  (sending  off  the  crural  and  anastomosing  with 
thoracics  and  humerals),  and  other  arteries  to  abdominal 
muscles  and  to  the  sheU.  The  hypogastrics  supply  the  doacal 
region  and  then  continue  as  the  ischiadics.  But  there  are  many 
anastomoses  which  cause  great  variation  in  the  different 
tortoises.  The  right  aorta  sends  off  a  right  cardiac,  the  coronary, 
and  the  right  and  left  anonymae  which  are  quite  symmetrical, 
each  dividing  into  subclavia  and  carotis;  in  the  angle  lies  the 
thymus. 

Lizards. — Two  common  carotids  arise  dther  side  by  side,  or 
by  one  carotis  primaria,  from  the  rig^t  aortic  root.  In  the 
majority  each  common  carotis  ascends  the  neck  and  then  divides 
into  the  vessels  for  the  head  and  another  branch  which  turns 
back  and  goes  into  the  descending  part  of  the  aortic  arch.  In 
chameleons  two  carotid  stems  ascend  the  neck  and  there  b  no 
recurrent  vessd.  In  the  Varanidae  the  two  common  carotids 
start  from  a  long  carotis  primaria;  there  is  no  recurrent  vesseL 
The  vertebral  arteries  come  from  the  origin  of  the  subdavians 
and  run  to  the  head  in  a  very  lateral  position.  The  subdavian 
arteries  (which  occur  also  in  limbless  lizards)  arise  far  away  from 
the  carotids  out  of  the  descending  arch  of  the  right  aorta,  in  a 
level  often  far  behind  the  heart.  *'  Anonjrmous  "  arteries  are 
consequently  absent  in  lizards. 

Snakes. — The  left  aorta  is  stronger  than  the  right,  both  com- 
bining soon  to  form  the  descending  aorta.  Owing  to  the  al»ence 
of  fore  limbs  and  shoulder-girdle  the  conditions  are  much  simpli- 
fied. In  most  snakes  the  right  aorta  sends  off  but  one  strong 
carotic  vessel  which  represents  the  left  carotis  communis  whilst 
the  right  is  much  reduced  or  even  quite  absent;  further,  there  is 
only  one  vertebral  artery,  which  either  runs  along  the  right  side 
of  the  vertebral  column  or  it  divides  soon  into  a  right  and  a 
left  vessel  along  the  neck.  In  conformity  with  the  reduction 
of  one  lung  there  is  usually  but  one  pulmonary  vesscL 

Venous  System, 

Crocodiles. — Each,  right  and  left,  anterior  vena  cava  is  com- 
posed of  a  subclavian  (axillary  and  external  jugular),  an  internal 
jugular,  common  vertebral  and  an  internal  mammary  vein. 
The  posterior  vena  cava  is  composed  of  the  two  revehent  renals, 
veins  from  the  genital  glands  and  ducts,  revehent  veins  of  the 
suprarenals  (which,  like  birds,  still  have  a  portal  system),  and 
the  big  vein  from  the  fat  body.     Thus  the  vena  cava  posterior 
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perforates  Uie  right  liver,  receiving  from  it  many  hepatic  reve- 
hent  veins  and  also  the  big  revehent  vessel  from  the  left  lobe; 
next  it  receives  the  coronary  vein  and  then  enters  the  heart 
as  inferior  vena  cava.  The  portal  vein  arises  out  of  the 
coccygo-mesenteric  (which  comes  out  of  the  bifurcation  of  the 
caudal),  collecting  the  blood  from  most  abdominal  viscera  and 
from  the  thorax  and  breaks  up  in  the  right  liver.  The  rest  of 
the  venous  system  is  rather  complicated.  The  big  caudal  vessel 
divides  near  the  vent,  receives  an  unpaired  doacal  and  a  rectal 
vessel,  and  goes  off  to  the  right  and  left,  each  of  which  trunks 
receives  an  ischiadic  and  an  inter-sacral  vein  and  then  divides 
into  the  v.  renalis  advehens  which  breaks  up  in  the  kidney,  and 
the  abdominal  vein.  The  latter  are  interesting;  they  run  in  the 
abdominal  wall,  receive  the  obturator  and  other  pelvic  veins, 
intervertebrals  and  intercostab,  the  crurals,  and  the  epigastrics 
out  of  the  body-wall.  Then  these  two  abdominals  (Rathke's 
internal  epigastrics)  go  to  the  liver,  which  they  enter  to  either 
side  of  the  ^aU  bladder,  collecting  also  blood  from  the  stomach 
and  from  the  vertebral  column.  Both  break  up  in  the  liver. 
Consequently  all  the  blood  from  "  below  the  heart "  passes 
through  some  portal  system — renal  or  hepatic — except  that 
which  comes  from  the  genital  glands  and  ducts  and  from  the  fat 
body. 

Tcrtoises.^— The  venous  system  much  resembles  that  of  the 
crocodiles,  but  many  and  wide  anastomoses,  e8p>ccially  on  the 
inside  of  the  carapace  and  plastron,  exist  between  often  distant 
vessels,  so  that  one  lucky  injection  may  fill  the  whole  system. 
There  are  three  advehent  renal  veins  which  collect  on  the  back 
of  their  kidney  into  one  stem;  they  dissolve  completely  into  a 
portal  system,  and  leave  the  kidney  on  its  ventral  surface  as  one 
V.  renalis  revehens.  The  right  and  left  then  form  the  v.  c. 
posterior  which  perforates  the  posterior  margin  of  the  right  liver, 
then  headwards  of  the  liver  takes  up  the  hepatic  and  enters  the 
heart.  The  three  pairs  of  afferent  renal  veins  are  composed  as 
follows.  The  externa  collects  from  the  shell  and  the  abdominal 
muscles;  the  posterior  collects  along  the  rectum  from  the  genital 
^bwds,  the  bladder,  and  from  parts  of  other  pelvic  viscera;  the 
anterior  comes  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  shell  and  runs  back- 
wards to  the  kidney,  with  frequent  anastomoses  with  the  other 
advehent  renal  veins.  The  abdominals  arise,  as  in  the  crocodiles, 
with  the  external  advehent  renal  from  the  lateral  continuation 
of  the  bifurcated  caudal,  which  takes  up  vessels  from  the  pelvis, 
the  shell  and  the  crural.  The  abdominal  itself  takes  up  a 
femoral  vein,  vessels  from  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  muscles, 
and  from  the  plastron,  and  then  dives  into  the  body-cavity, 
receives  veins  from  the  fore  limbs,  and  enters  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver,  there  to  break  up.  The  hepatic  portal  collects  from  the 
intestinal  tract,  spleen  and  pancreas.  Consequently  in  tor- 
toises all  the  blood  from  below  the  heart  passes  through  some 
portal  system. 

The  most  important  peculiarity  of  the  Lizards  is  the  condition  of 
the  abdominal  veins;  they  combine  into  a  single  stem  (after  having 
collected  the  blood  from  the  fat  body  and  from  the  ventral 
body-wall  of  the  pelvic  region)  which  dives  into  the  body-cavity 
to  join,  embedded  in  the  ventral  hepatic  ligament,  the  left 
branch  of  the  portal  vein.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
abdominal  is  that  it  docs  not  communicate  directly  with  the 
caudal,  and  that  it  forms  an  unpaired  stem.  The  renal  portal 
system  receives  its  blood  from  the  tail,  the  hind  limbs,  the 
abdominal  wall  and  the  urino-genital  organs,  all  the  blood 
passing  into  a  right  and  a  left  advehent  vein.  The  suprarenal 
portal  system  drains  from  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  supra- 
renal bodies,  and  issues  into  the  revehent  renals.  These,  with 
come  intervertebrals  and  with  hepatics,  constitute  the  inferior 
vena  cava. 

Lymphatic  System. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  frequently  accompany  the  big  arteries 
of  the  trunk,  either  surrounding  them  with  a  meshwork  or 
cnsheathing  them  completely,  especially  in  tortoises.  The 
lymphatics  from  the  head  and  neck  combine  with  stems  which 
acoompaay  the  veins  of  the  fore  limbs;  they  join  the  thoracic 


ducts  and  these  open  into  the  brachio-cephalic  veins,  as  they  do  in 
birds.  The  lymph  from  the  tail  flows  into  the  ischiadic  veins 
or  into  the  advehent  renal  veins.  Reptiles  possess  only  a  posterior 
pair  of  lymph-hearts;  they  are  placed  near  the  root  of  the  tjiil 
against  the  ends  of  one  of  the  transverse  processes.  In  snakes 
they  lie  in  a  space  protected  by  the  ribs  and  transverse  processes 
of  the  original  sacral  vertebrae.  Lymph  glands  proper  are 
not  developed  in  reptiles,  except  in  the  shape  of  the  so-called 
mesenteric  gland  of  crocodiles. 

Blood. 

The  red  corpuscles  are  invariably  oval,  and,  since  they  still 
possess  a  nucleus,  biconvex.  Numerous  measurements  have 
been  made  by  G.  Gulliver  {P.ZS.,  1845,  pp.  93-102),  their  long 
and  short  axes  range  between  O'Oi  5-0*023  and  o-oo9-o*2X  mm. 
respectively.  That  means  to  say  they  are  very  much  larger 
than  those  of  mammals,  considerably  larger  than  those  of  most 
birds,  and  in  turn  much  smaller  than  those  of  amphibia. 

Digestive  System, 

Teeth. — ^All  the  groups  of  recent  reptiles  have  teeth,  except  the 
tortoises,  which  have  lost  even  embryonic  traces  of  them.  In 
the  under  jaw  they  are  restricted  to  the  dentary  bones.  In  the 
upper  they  are  almost  universal  in  the  maxilla  and  premaxilla, 
although  the  latter  has  lost  them  in  most  of  the  snakes.  The 
pterygoids  are  toothed  in  most  snakes  and  in  a  few  lizards,  e.g. 
Lacerla  and  Iguana,  The  palatines  are  toothed  in  Sphetiodon 
and  in  some  lizards. 

Only  the  young  of  Sphenodon  and  the  chameleons  have  a  few 
small  teeth  on  the  vomer.  The  teeth  themselves  consist  of 
dentine  with  a  cap  of  enamel  and  with  cementum  around  their 
base.  In  the  crocodiles  they  are  planted  into  separate  alveoles 
in  the  maxilla,  premaxilla  and  under  jaw.  In  lizards  they  are 
either  picurodont,  i.e.  they  stand  in  a  series  upon  a  longitudinal 
ridge  which  projects  from  the  lingual  side  of  the  supporting  bone, 
or  they  stand  upon  the  upper  rim  of  the  bone,  acrodont.  In 
either  case  they  are,  when  full  grown,  cemented  on  to  the  bone. 
Acrodont  are  amongst  lizards  only  the  Agamidae;  the  Tcjidae 
are  intermediate,  almost  acrodont.  All  the  snakes  and  Sphe- 
nodon are  acrodont.  The  latter  is  in  so  far  peculiar  as  its  broad- 
based,  somewhat  triangular  teeth  are  much  worn  down  in  old 
specimens;  originally  there  are  several  in  the  pren^axiUa,  but  the 
adults  bite  with  the  somewhat  curved-down  portions  of  the 
premaxillaries  themselves,  or  With  what  remains  of  the  anchy- 
losed  bases  of  the  original  teeth,  which  then,  together  with  the 
bone,  look  like  a  pair  of  large  chisel-shaped  incisors.  The 
lateral  edges  of  the  palatines  of  Sphenodon  likewise  carry  teeth, 
those  of  the  mandibles  fit  into  a  long  slit-like  space  between 
the  palatine  and  the  maxillary  teeth.  This  is  a  unique  arrange- 
ment. Further,  it  is  surprising  that  in  this  old,  Rhyncho- 
ccphalian  type  the  supply  of  teeth  has  become  exhausted,  whilst 
in  the  other  recent  reptiles  the  supply  is  continuous  and  appar- 
ently inexhaustible.  The  new  teeth  lie  on  the  lingual  side  of  the 
old  set,  and  long  before  the  new  tooth  is  finished  part  of  the 
base  of  its  older  neighbour  is  absorbed,  so  that  the  pulp-cavity 
which  persists  in  nearly  all  reptilian  teeth  becomes  free.  Ulti- 
mately the  old  tooth  is  pushed  off  and  the  new  is  cemented  into 
its  place.  In  the  crocodiles  it  has  come  to  pass  that  several 
sets  of  teeth  are  lodged  more  or  less  into  one  another's  bases. 
Where  crocodiles  and  alligators  collect  habitually  the  ground 
is  sometimes  found  strewn  with  thousands  of  teeth,  large  and 
small,  every  creature  shedding  about  seventy  teeth  many  tiroes 
during  its  long  life. 

Some  or  all  teeth  of  various  families  of  lizards  and  snakes 
have  a  more  or  less  pronounced  groove  or  furrow  along  their 
anterior  convex  curve.  The  usefulness  of  this  furrow  in  facili- 
tating the  entering  of  saliva  into  the  bitten  wound  is  merely 
incidental,  but  this  preformed  feature  has  in  many  snakes 
been  improved  into  a  fearful  weapon.  In  the  Opisthoglypha 
a  few  of  the  most  posterior  teeth  in  the  maxilla  are  enlarged, 
have  deeper  furrows,  and  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poison  ducts. 
In  the  Proteroglypha  one  or  two  of  the  most  anterior  maxillary 
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teeth  are  enlarged  and  furnished  with  a  deep  groove  for  the 
reception  of  poison.    In  the  Solenoglypha  or  ^^peridae  the 

1  J         enlarged    teeth   of   the    Opisthoglypha 

^p^  J^l^  ^ve  moved  to  the  front,  owing  to  re- 

^■^^^    iPfJr    diction  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 

^k\  ^MJf  nuudlla.  The  latter,  much  shortened, 
K I     v/f  moves  with  the  firmly  anchylosed  poison 

■  I     l|f  fang  upon  the  prefrontal  as  its  pivot, 

■  If    slf  being  pushed  forward,  or  "  tfected,"  by 
y      U           the    ectopter>goid    bone,    which    oon- 

T      A-wi-.     ""^^  ^^  "^^  ^^  pterygoid,  and  this 

^5;  ^®ir"  \u**  *  "E?5'*  ***   ^'*"*   c*»^   ^   moved  forwards  and 

fiHS^t^oiriitU  backward.,    together    ,rith    the    quad- 

(after  Bocourt).     I.  nte.      (See    fig.    24,    skull   of    Yipera 

antero-tntemal    a»-  nasicomis    and    the    diagram    of    the 

pect  of  the  tooth,  mechanism     in     article     Snakes.)     In 

l^AwJ^i^'  ^^«    ^^^    unfinished    fang    the    furrow 

2,    po8tero-«ttcmai  »  open,  Utcr  the  edges  dose  together 

aspect  of  the  lame  and  the  end  of  the  duct  of  the  ^bmd 

tooth,     showing    a  Uself  is  surrounded  by  the  substance 

iSrKroir4  °*  ^^  growing  basal  portion  of  the  toothy 

*^  so  that  the  furrow  is  converted  into 

a  canal  continuous  with  that  of  the  gland.    The  poison  *itf 

now  sure  to  be  projected  into  the  very  deepest  part  of  the 

wound  with  the  precision  of  a  surgical  instnimenL    The  Pro- 

teroglypha,  with  their  long,  non-erectile  maxillae,  bite,  or,  like 

ElapSf  deliberately  chew  their  victim;  the  Viperidae  rather 

strike  with  the  mouth  widely  open.    The  teeth  of  snakes  and 

lizards  are  often  of  irregular  size;  but  it  is  rare,  that  a  kind  of 

differentiation  into  incisors,  canines  and  molars  occurs.     In 

many  lizards,  especially  in  Iguanidae,  some  teeth  are  multi> 

cuspid,  trilobed,  or  somewhat  serrated;  in  Tiliquat  universally 

known  as  CycloduSt  most  of  the  hinder  teeth  are  roundish 

crushers. 

Lizards  and  snakes  are  bom  with  an  "  egg-tooth  "  which 
is  lost  a  day  or  two  after  hatching.  Its  function  is  the  filing 
through  of  the  eggshell.  This  tooth,  always  unpaired,  is  in 
Tropidonotus  natrix  one  millimetre  long  and  half  a  millimetre 
broad  at  its  base,  which  rests  upon  a  middle  depression  of  the 
premaxillary  bone;  it  stands  forward  above  the  mouth  and 
is  curved  upwards.  In  crocodiles  and  tortoises  the  same  effect 
is  produced  by  another  organ,  which,  as  in  birds,  lies  well  out- 
side the  mouth  on  the  top  of  the  end  of  the  snout  and  consists 
of  a  little  oone  of  calcified  epidermis. 

Tongue. — ^The  tongue  of  the  crocodiles  is  very  broad  and  flat, 
and  with  nearly  its  whole  broad  base  attached  to  the  floor  of  the 
mouth;  however,  in  its  whole  circumference  its  edge  is  well 
marked,  and  it  arises  on  its  hinder  border  as  a  transverse  fold 
which  meets  a  similar  fold  descending  from  the  palate  in  front 
of  the  posterior  nares.  By  these  folds  the  mouth  can  be  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  the  nasal  passages  into  the  trachea.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  tongue  contains  several  dozen  large  flat 
papillae,  each  with  a  central  pit-like  opening;  it  is  not  known 
whether  they  are  gustatory  organs.  Besides  scarce  mucous 
glands  on  the  tongue,  there  is  an  absence  of  salivary  glands 
in  the  mouth.  The  tongue  of  tortoises  is  likewise  short,  broad, 
and  not  protractile,  and  there  appears  to  be  only  a  sublingual 
gland;  the  surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  with  velvety  papillae 
in  the  terrestrial,  with  larger  folds  in  the  marine  Chelonians. 
In  the  Latxrtilia  the  tongue  presents  a  number  of  variations 
which  have  bem  referred  to  as  diagnostic  characters  of  the 
various  families  of  Lizasds  iq.9.).  The  chief  modifications 
are  the  following:  Either  flat  and  broad,  not  protractile,  e.g. 
Agamldae;  or  the  body  of  the  tongue  is  somewhat  cylindrical, 
dongated,  and  the  whole  organ  can  be  protruded;  lastly,  the 
anterior  half  of  the  tongue,  which  can  be  protruded,  is  retractile 
or  telescoped  into  the  posterior  portion,  e.g.  Anguidae.  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  posterior  dorsal  end  of  the  body  of  the 
tongue  is  wdl  marked  off  by  a  margin  raised  above  the  root, 
a  character  which  does  not  occur  in. any  snake.  The  upper 
surface  is  dther  smooth  or  carved  with  vdvety,  flat,  or  scaly, 
always  soft,  papillae.    In  the  majority  the  tip  of  the  tongue 


is  bifid,  dther  sli^tly  niched  or  deeply  bifid.  The  tips  con- 
tain tactile  corpusdes,  although  sometimes  covered  with  a 
homy  epithelium.  The  most  specialized  is  the  tongue  of 
the  chameleon.  The  body  of  this  tongue  is  very  thick,  dub- 
shaped,  fleshy  and  full- of  large  mucous  glands  which  cover  it 
with  a  sticky  secretion.  The  base  or  root  is  very  narrow, 
composed  of  extremely  elastic  fibres  and  supported  by  a  much 
elongated  cppular  piece  of*  the  hyoid.  This  dastic  part  n, 
so  to  speak,  telescoped  over  the  style-shaped  cc^ula,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  is  kept  in  a  contracted  state  like  a  ^ring  in 
a  tube.  A  pair  Of  wide  blood  vessds  and  elastic  bands  extend 
from  the  base  into  the  thick  end,  which  in  an  ordinary  chame- 
leon can  be  shot  out  to  a  distance  of  about  8  in. 

The  tongue  of  the  snakes  is  invariably  slender,  smooth  and 
almost  entirdy  retractile  into  its  posterior  sheath-like  portkm. 
It  is  always  bifid  and  contains  many  tactile  and  other 
sensory  corpuscles  by  which  these  creatures  seem  to,  investi- 
gate. The  tongue  is  always  protmded  during  ezdtemenL 
How  this  is  done  is  not  very  obvious,  since  the  hyoid  apparatus 
itsdf  is  much  reduced.  Thero  is  a  niche  in  the  middle  of  the 
rostral  shield  to  permit  protmsion  of  the  tongue  whilst  the  mouth 
is  shut,  and  probably  herewith  is  corrdated  the  almost  uni- 
versal absence  of  teeth  in  the  premaxUla.  The  tongue  and 
the  larynx  are  placed  very  hx  forwards  in  the  mouth  and,' 
during  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  larynx  i^proachcs  the  chin, 
or  it  may  even  protmde  out  of  the  mouth  to  secure  breathing 
during  the  often  painfully  protracted  act. 

Of  ClandSf  sublingual  glands  are  of  general  occurrence  in 
reptiles;  they  open  near  the  root  or  in  the  sheath  of  the  tongue. 
Labial  glands  seem  to  be  absent  in  crocodiles  and  tortoises, 
but  upper  and  lower  labial  glands  exist  in  lizards  and  snakes, 
generally  in  considerable  numbers.  Hdoierma  is  the  only 
lizard  in  which  some  of  these  glands — ^those  along  the  lower 
jaw — produce  a  poisonous  secretion,  each  small  f^axA  conducting 
its  secretion  to?rards  the  base  of  one  of  the  somewhat  furrowed 
teeth.  In  the  snakes,  upper  and  bwer  labial  g^nds  are  wdl 
devdoped  for  salivation.  It  is  the  upper  series  which  attracts 
our  interest  by  its  eventual  modification  into  the  deadly  poison 
glands.  Probably  the  saliva  of  most  snakes,  like  their  scnim, 
possesses  toxic  properties.  In  most  of  the  harmless  (}oIubrine 
snakes  the  glands  extend  in  a  continuous  series  from  behind 
the  premaxilla  along  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  ntmier- 
ous  openings.  In  the  Opisthoglypha  a  gradual  differentiation 
takes  place  into  an  anterior,  middle  and  posterior  portion; 
the  middle,  extending  from  bdow  and  behind  the  ^e  back- 
wards, is  the  thickest  and  ydlowish  in  colour;  behind  it  foUows 
a  small  portion,  reddish  grey  like  the  anterior  portion,  with 
which  it  is  more  or  less  continuous  bdow  the  middle  complex. 
Thus,  still  rather  indifferent,  is  Dryopkis.  In  Dipsas,  e.g, 
D,  fusea,  the  middle  portion  has  become  predominant;  some 
of  its  enlarged  ducts  IcAd  to  the  pair  of  posterior,  enlarged  and 
well-grooved,  maxillary  teeth.  It  is  this  middle  portion  which 
becomes  the  characteristic  poison  gland  with  one  long  duct. 
The  g^d  itself  retains  its  position;  all  the  Other  upper  labials, 
except  the  anterior  series,  abort.  In  the  Viperidae  the  poison 
duct  opens  near  the  base  of  the  perforated  fangs,  which,  owing 
to  the  shortening  oi  the  anterior  portion  of  the  maxilla  with 
its  teeth,  have  come  to  be  the  only  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  In 
the  Elapine,  still  more  in  the  Hydrophine  snakes,  the  position 
of  the  g^d  and  its  duct  is  the  same,  but  the  duct  has  been 
carried  past  the  smaller  harmless  tedth  which  stand  in  the 
maxilla  and  open  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  maxillary  teeth. 
The  effect  is  the  same,  although  the  poison  fangs  are  not 
homologous,  in  the  one  case  the  most  posterior,  in  the  other 
the  most  anterior,  of  the  maxillary  series.  In  Doliepkis,  one  of 
the  Malay  genera  of  Elapine  snakes,  each  poison  g^land  sends 
an  enormoudy  elongated  recess  far  into  thte  body-cavity.  (For 
some  other  details  see  Snakes;  Viper;  and  Ratxleskakb. 
The  best  account  of  the  buccal  glands  and  teeth  of  poisonous 
snakes  is  that  by  G.  S.  West,  P.ZS.,  1895,  pp.  813-826.) 

Sicmachf  (re. — ^In  lizards  and  in  Spkenodon  ihe  wide  phaiynz 
and  oesophagus  passes  gradually  into  the  itomach,  which  is 
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mon  or  less  spimUe-shaped,  never  tnnsversely  placed.  The 
walb  of  Uie  stomacfa  are  thrown  into  bngitudinal  folds  which 
contain  the  sptd&c  gastric  g^ds,  whilst  glands  are  absent  in 
the  oesophagus,  excepting  scattered  and  very  simple  slime 
glands.  The  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  are  much 
stronger  than  the  bngitudinal  fibres.  The  end  of  the  stomach 
b  generally  marked  by  a  pyloric  valve.  The  walls  of  the  mid 
gut  are  s^  to  be  devoid  of  gUnds.  The  end  gut,  marked  by 
a  droilar  valve,  is  considerably  wider  and  there  is  a  caecum, 
mottly  left-sided,  largest  in  leaf-eating  lizards,  rarely  absent,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Angitis,  The  absorbent  portion  of  the  rectum 
is  always  strongly  marked  off  from  the  cloaca  by  a  circular  fold 
or  sphincter,  which  projects  into  the  widened  ooprodaeum  of  the 
doaca.  In  those  lizards  which,  like  VaranuSt  have  no  urinary 
bladder,  there  are  two  successive  sphincters,  marking  off  two 
chambeins,  one,  the  upper  or  innermost,  for  the  reception  of  the 
faeces,  the  lower  for  that  of  the  urine.  In  adult  crocodiles  the 
stomach  is  transformed  into  a  gizzard;  it  is  more  or  tess  oval, 
with  a  wide  fundus  and  with  two  opposite  apo-neurotic  or 
tendinoiis  disks  whence  radiate  the  muscular  fibres.  The 
muscular  walb  remain,  however,  comparatively  thin,  like  those 
of  birds  of  prey.  Thoe  b  a  dbtinct  pyloric  stomach  and  then 
follows  the  pylorus.  The  inner  lining  of  the  stomach  b  velvet- 
like  with  numerous  gastric  glands  wlUch  form  groups  with  net- 
like interstices.  There  b  a  distinct  duodenal  loop  which  contains 
the  pancreas.  The  more  convoluted  mid  gut  b  lined  with  net-like 
meshes  which  farther  back  assume  a  longitudinal  zigzag  arrange- 
ment; towards  the  end  gut  the  walb  become  quite  smooth, 
but  in  the  end  gut  the  walb  again  show  a  very  narrow-meshed 
structure.  None  of  these  folds 'of  the  mid  and  hind  gut  b  said 
to  contain  digestive  glands;  they  seem  to  be  entirely  absorbent. 
The  oesophagus  of  most  tortoises  shows  longitudinal  folds  with 
very  numerous  mucous  glands.  In  the  Chelonidae  the  pharynx 
and  adj<rining  part  of  the  gullet  are  covered  with  little  tubercles 
upon  otdi  of  which  opens  a  small  fsHand.  Farther  down  they 
give  way  to  large,  more  or  less  conical  papillae,  which  assume  a 
considerable  size,  point  backwards,  and  are  covered  with  a 
somewhat  homy  epithelium.  Similar  conical,  homy  papillae 
exi^  also  in  SpkargiSt  in  which  the  oesophagus,  moreover,  makes 
a  long  loop  half  round  the  stomach  before  passing  into  it,  an 
absolutely  unique  feature.  The  transition  into  the  stomach 
b  quite  gradual.  The  btter  b  strongly  muscular,  partly 
transversely  placed,  and  po»esses  often  a  very  dbtinct  pyloric 
stomach.  In  Chdone  conical  papillae  extend  into  the  cardiac 
portion.  In  the  majority  of  tortmses  the  inner  lining  shows 
longitudinal  folds  with  numerous  small  glands,  mucous  and 
gastric,  but  their  dbtribution  differs  much  in  the  various 
families  and  even  genera.  The  lining  of  the  mid  gut  shows 
either  longitudinal  folds  or  a  network,  without  glands,  except 
in  some  cases,  LieberkQhn  crypts,  e.g.  in  Trionyx,  not  in  Testudo 
and  Cluione.  The  hind  gut  begins  suddenly,  but  there  b  no 
caecmn;  its  inner  walb  contain  numerous  glands  in  Testudo, 
Emys,  not  in  Ckdys,  Trionyx,  CinosUruum, 

In  the  snakes  the  oesophagus  b  very  thin-walled  and  passes 
imperceptibly  into  the  stomach,  which  continues  in  a  longitudinal 
directioa,  scarcely  wider  in  the  middle.  Its  muscular  coating 
b  surprisingly  wMk.  There  b  a  small  pyloric  portion.  Mucous 
and  especially  long-bodied  gastric  |;lands  are  numerous.  The 
waD  of  the  mid  gut  carries  numerous  papillae  variably  arranged, 
velvet-like,  or  densely  crowded  little  blades  supported  by 
loogitodhial  or  by  meshy  folds.  The  hind  gut  b  short,  often 
constricted  into  several  successive  chamben,  mostly  smooth 
Bmde;  there  b  a  short,  rather  wide  caecum  which  seems  best 
developed  in  Viperidae;  sometimes  absent.  The  total  length 
of  the  snakes'  gut  b  always  short,  there  being  only  short  folds 
possible  or  necessary  in  the  body  cavity,  which  itself  b  of  extra- 
ordinaxy  length.  Yet,  while  m  Typhhps  the  gut  b  almost 
stra^ht,  it  forms  numerous  convolutions  in  Tortrix. 

Whilst  in  all  other  reptiles-  the  gut,  at  least  stomach,  liver  and 
mid  fDt,  ajre  suspended  by  the  mesentery  from  the  vertebral 
coioflm  and  hang  free  into  the  body  cavity,  in  some  snakes, 
cspcdany  often  described  in  Boa  and  Pylhon^  the  body  cavity 


b  cut  up  into  numerous  spaces,  by  peritoneal  folds  which  connect 
neighbouring  twbts  of  the  canal  into  bundles  and  attach  them 
to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body-walL  Probably  the  gut  b 
thereby  secured  against  dblocations  in  adap^tion  to  the 
peculiair  twbting  contortions  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  act 
of  climbing.  The  mesentery  of  reptiles  b  remarkable  for  the 
possessicm  of  smooth,  non-striated,  muscular  fibres.  In  most 
lizards,  not  in  other  orders,  the  peritoneum  so  far  as  it  covers 
the  abdominal  cavity  shows  a  deep  black  pigmentation;  this 
pigment  b  situated  hi  the  connective  tissue,  not  m  the  epithelial 
layer;  it  stops  suddenly  towards  the  thorax.  In  some  lizards, 
e.g.  in  Ang^ist  the  black  pigment  extends,  more  or  less  scattered, 
upon  the  mesentery  and  thence  upon  the  intestines.  The  same 
pigment  coburs  the  pharynx  with  its  recesses  entirdy  black  in 
many  lizards.  There  b  no  compensating  oorrelatbn  between 
thb  internal  pigment  and  that  in  the  outer  skin. 

The  Lher  of  lizards  b  more  or  less  bibbed;  more  so  in 
crocodiles;  whik  in  tortoises  the  broad  right  and  left  lobes  are 
connected  by  a  narrow  bthmus.  In  the  snakes  it  b  much 
elongated  and  extends  from  the  heart  backwards  along  the  right 
side  of  the  oesophagus,  closely  connected  in  its  bng  course 
with  numerous  short  branches  into,  or  from,  the  inferior  vena 
cava  and  the  portal  vein.  A  gall  bladder  b  always  present. 
The  ducts  into  and  from  the  cyst  sometimes  form  a  cdinpticatcd 
network,  for  mstance  in  Varanus  (F.  E.  Beddard);  the  bile  b 
carried  by  one  or  more  ducts  into  the  duodenal  portion  of  the 
mid  gut.  The  microscopic  structure  of  the  reptilian  liver  has 
been  compared  with  that  of  monotremes  by  M.  Fiirbringer. 

The  Pancreas  b  a  compact  body  attached  to  the  duodenal 
regbn,  which  surrounds  it  by  a  loop  in  the  crocodiles,  as  b  the 
case  in  birds  and  mammab. 

The  Cloaca  of  the  reptiles  shows  a  great  advance  upon  the 
simpb  batrachian  arrangement.  It  b  no  bnger  one  common 
chamber,  but  consists  of  three  successive  chambers  with  the 
further  tendency  of  separating  the  temporary  retention  and  the 
passage  of  the  faecal,  urinary  and  genital  products  from  each 
other.  The  arrangement  b  simplest  and  most  typical  in  the 
lizards.  There  is  first  the  proUodaeum  or  vestibulum  of  the 
cloaca,  epiblastic  in  origin.  Its  outer  boundary  b  formed  by. 
the  cloacal  lips,  covered  so  far  by  the  usual  scaly  integument. 
Just  within  thb  chamber  arise  the  paired  copulatoxy  organs, 
and,  when  they  are  present,  as  bi  Sphenodon  and  snakes,  the 
two  anal  glands.  Secondly,  the  urodaeum,  middle  or  urino- 
genital  chamber,  hypoblastic  m  origin.  It  b  separated  from 
the  proctodaeum  by  a  more  or  less  circular  fold  which  b  pro- 
vided with  sphinaer  muscles,  which  form  the  true  vent,  and 
this  b  always  round;  whtbt  the  outermost  opening  in  lizards 
and  snakes  b  a  transverse  slit.  Farther  inwards,  headwards, 
the  urodaeum  b  shut  off  by  another  circular  fold,  generally  very 
well  marked,  especially  in  its  dorsal  half,  which  b  higher  and 
thicker.  Into  the  dorsal,  and  innermost ,  recess  of  this  urodaeum 
open  the  genital  and  urinary  ducts;  on  the  ventral  side  arises 
the  urinary  bladder.  The  whole  chamber  b  always  empty, 
being  only  a  passage  room,  and  m  the  femab  the  copulatory 
chamber.  The  urine  b  of  course  collected  in  the  bladder; 
when  thb  b  absent  the  fluid  b  pressed  into  the  third  chamber, 
the  cpprodaeum,  which  b  often  subdivided  into  two,  or  even 
three,  successive  rooms  by  circular  folds.  Thb  coprodaeum 
serves  for  the  temporary  storage  of  the  faeces,  eventually  mixed 
with  the  urine.  Micturition  and  dcfaecation  are  in  most 
lizards  two  successive  separate  acts. 

The  snake's  arrangement  b  a  side-departure  of  that  prevailing 
in  lizards.  The  urodaeum  b  transformed  into  a  dorsal  recess 
into  which  open  above  the  oviducts,  while  the  ureters  open 
bdow,  in  the  caudal  comer.  A  horizontal  fold  imperfectly 
shuts  off  the  wide  urxno-genital  chamber  or  recess  from  the 
ventral  hidf  of  the  original  urodaeum.  The  coprodaeum  b 
marked  above  and  bebw  by  strong  sphincters.  There  b  no 
urinary  bladder. 

In  crocodiles  the  protodaeum  b  rather  shalbw,  but  bng; 
from  its  ventral  wall  arises  the  unpaired  copulatory  organ, 
the  basal  investing  membranes  of  which  continue  into  the  ventral 
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balf  of  the  uro-proctodaeal  fold,  near  which  open  the  male 
ducts.  Very  young  crocodiles  possess  a  typical  middle  chamber 
or  urodaeum,  into  the  dorso-lateral  comers  of  which  open  the 
ureters,-  but  soon  the  strong  circular  fold  between  urodaeum 
and  coprodaeum  disappears  completely,  so  that  both  chambers 
now  form  one  large  oval  room,  which  is  used  solely  for  the 
storage  of  the  urine,  there  being  no  bladder.  The  faeces  are 
kept  in  the  not  specially  dilated  rectum. 

The  cloacal  arrangement  of  the  Chelonia  is  a  further  develop- 
ment of  early  crocodilian  conditions,  but  it  has  become  rather 
complicated  and  shows  a  surprising  resemblance  to  that  which 
still  prevails  in  the  Monotremes.  The  proctodaeiun  is  deep 
and  very  long,  especially  in  the  males.  From  its  innermost 
and  ventral  walls  arises  the  lar^  copulatory  organ.  From  the 
urodaeum  is  separated  off  a  deep  ventral  recess  into  which  open 
the  ureters  and  the  genital  ducts,  and  it  is  continued  by  a  long 
neck  into  the  large  bladder.  Between  the  dorsal  wall  of  this 
recess  and  the  ventral  wall  of  the  main  portion  of  the  urodaeum 
arises  a  horizontal  fold  which,  diverging,  is  continued  on  to  the 
investing  skin  of  the  penis,  helping  to  form  the  edges  of  the  deep 
longitudinal  furrow  on  its  morphologicadly  dorsal  surface.  If 
the  lips  of  this  furrow  were  dosed,  urine  and  all  the  genital 
products  would  pass  through  this  urethral  canal,  but  in  reality 
only  the  semen  is  conducted  through  it  (the  furrow  during  the 
state  of  turgesccnce  being  transformed  into  a  closed  lube), 
whilst  urine  and  eggs  escape  through  the  wide  slit  near  its 
inner  end.  This  is  an  arrangement  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  Ornitkorhynchus.  The  urodaeum  is  separated  from  the 
rectum  by  a  strong  sphincter,  and  there  is,  as  in  the  crocodiles 
and  mammals,  no  special  coprodaeum.  The  Chelonian  urodaeum 
is  further  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  a  pair  of  large  anal 
sacs,  thin-walled  diverticula  on  the  dorsal  side.  Such  sacs, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  anal  glands  of  other  reptiles, 
exist  in  many  water  tortoises,  especially  in  the  Chelydidae, 
also  in  various  aquatic  Testudinidae,  e.g.  EmySt  in  Platysternum, 
and  sometimes  in  Triony*\  they  are  absent  in  the  Chelonidae 
and  in  the  typically  terrestrial  tortoises.  These  sacs  have  highly 
vascularized  walls  and  a  considerable  layer  of  circular  and 
longitudinal  non-striped  muscular  fibres;  their  inside  is  some- 
times villous,  never  glandular.  They  are  incessantly  filled  and 
emptied  with  water  through  the  vent,  and  act  as  additional 
respiratory  organs,  like  a  kind  of  water  lungs.  When*  such  a 
tortoise  is  suddenly  taken  out  of  the  water  it  squirts  out  a 
ftream  of  water,  which  is  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  the  urine 
from  the  bladder. 

In  connexion  with  the  cloaca  may  be  mentioned  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  peritoneal  canals.  In  the  tortoises  their  abdominal 
openings  are  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  close 
to  either  side  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  in  the  females  they 
extend  as  funnels,  generally  blind,  into  the  cloaca  on  or  near 
the  base  of  the  clitoris.  In  the  males  they  extend,  without 
having  communication  with  the  cavities  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
and  without  ramifications,  as  canals  along  the  dorsum  penis 
and  either  terminate  blindly  in  the  glans  (Testudo^  Cfuloue), 
or  they  open,  each  by  a  small  orifice,  in  the  groove  at  the  base  of 
the  glans.  In  crocodiles  these  canals  are  short  and  open  near  the 
base  of  the  copulatory  organ ,  protected  by  a  small  papilla.  They 
are  present  in  both  sexes,  but  are  still  dosed  in  newly  hatched 
and  very  immature  specimens.  In  an  adult  Nile  crocodile  they 
are  wide  enough  to  pass  an  ordinary  lead  penciL  The  function 
of  these  outlets  from  the  body  cavity  is  obscure.  In  Sptunodon 
the  writer  has  found  them  as  dosed  funnels  which  project  as 
soft  papillae  into  the  proctodaeum  a  little  to  the  right  and  left 
and  caudalwards  from  the  urino-genital  papillae. 

Urinary  Organs. 

The  kidneys  of  the  reptiles  show,  like  those  of  the  birds 
and  mammsJs,  a  considerable  advance  upon  those  of  the 
Batrachia.  They  are,  in  the  adult,  represented  entirdy  by  the 
mctanephros;  the  segmental  tubes  have  no  longer  any  ncphro- 
stomes  opening  into  the  body  cavity,  not  even  during  any 
time  of  their  devdopment,  and  it  has  come  to  a  complete 


separation  of  the  efferent  genital  ducts  from  the  kidneys  and 
from  thdr  ureters.  Yet  these  differences  are  but  of  degree, 
there  being  a  continuous  bridge  from  Batrachian  to  Lacer« 
tilian  conditions,  fn  Lacerta^  for  instance,  in  which  these 
features  have  been  studied  most  thoroughly,  the  mesonephros 
continues  as  the  only  functional  excretory  organ  during  the 
first  year  of  the  yotmg  creature  until  and  during  its  first  hiber- 
nation, when  the  formation  of  the  metanephros  takes  place, 
and  with  it  the  complete  separation  of  the  vasa  ddereatia 
from  the  kidneys.  Until  then  the  segmental  canals  remaiik 
in  the  male  as  common  carriers  of  semen  and  urine,  at  least 
morpholc^'cally,  not  physiologically,  since  in  the  immature 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  conduction  of  semen.  The  kidneys 
of  these  young  lizards  show  precisely  the  same  arrangement 
as  that  of  the  Batrachia,  exduding  the  Discoglossidae. 

Clearly  the  metanephros  is  devdoped  from,  and  is  part  of,  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  mesonephros,  the  glomeruli  of  which  no 
longer  open  into  the  segmental  duct,  but  become  connected  with 
a  new  canal,  the  future  ureter,  which  sprouts  from  the  distal 
portion  of  the  segmental  duct  and  grows  headwards.  Or  let 
us  put  these  important  changes  in  another  way.  Since  there  are 
originally  several  segmental  ducts  (permanent  in  the  male  newt) 
which  tailwards  more  and  more  lose  thdr  connexion  with  the 
testes,  until — in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  mesonephros — 
they  become  entirdy  urinary  ducts,  the  hindmost  of  these 
sprouts  (in  lizards  postcmbryonic,  much  earlier  in  birds  and 
mammals)  independently,  but  at  the  same  time  as  the  neigh> 
bouring  mass  of  the  mesonephros,  the  growing  glomeruli  of 
which  then  connect  with  the  qirouting  processes  of  the  ureter. 
Phylogenetically  and  ontogcnctically  it  is  evident  enough  that 
the  kidneys  are  essentially  one  organ,  the  anterior  portion  of 
which  is  the  oldest  and  decays,  whilst  farther  backwards  new 
and  more  differentiated  portions  continue  to  grow.  Pro-,  meso- 
and  metanephros  and  successive  wave-like  stages  of  the  same 
organ  with  morphological  and  functional  continuity,  until  the 
next,  improved  portion  is  ready.  It  is  important  that  in  the 
Discoglossidae,  especially  in  the  male  Alytcs,  an  arrangement  has 
come  to  pass  which  much  resembles  that  of  the  Amniota.  The 
mesonephros  has,  by  a  simple  contrivance,  become  a  metane- 
phros, provided  we  define  the  former  as  a  kidney  which  is  still 
connected  with  true  segmental  ducts. 

The  supra-renal  bodies^  adrenals,  head-kidneys  or  Nebennieren, 
are  yellowish  bodies  which  lie  more  in  connexion  with  the 
generative  glands  than  with  the  kidneys,  always  dosdy  attached 
to  the  vena  cava  posterior  just  above  the  kidneys.-  They  are 
very  elongated  in  the  snakes,  in  a  lo-foot  python  they  measure 
about  one  inch  in  length ;  they  are  flattened  in  tortoises,  roimdish 
in  crocodiles. 

In  all  reptiles  the  kidneys  are  retroperitoneal,  and  they  do  not 
project  into  the  body  cavity.  Their  position  is  different  in  the 
various  groups,  and  their  general  shape  is  much  affected  by  the 
shape  of  the  body.  In  the  Ophidia  they  are  much  dongated,  and 
of  course  far  in  front  of  the  pelvic  region,  which  has  been  moved 
to  the  doaca.  They  are  placed  asymmetrically,  the  right 
extending  farthest  forwards.  They  consist  of  many  transverse 
lobes,  sometimes  in  such  a  way  aa  to  appear  spirally  twisted. 
Each  terminates  considerably  hi  front  of  the  doaca.  Each 
ureter  begins  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  kidney,  and  thence 
proceeds  on  its  inner  and  dorsal  border,  receiving  ducts  from  the 
interspaces  of  the  numerous  lobes.  In  the  male  each  ureter 
opens  upon  a  papilla,  together  with  the  vas  deferens;  in  the 
female  the  ureter  is  joined  by  a  blind  canal,  the  vestige  of  the 
male  duct.  No  snale  has  a  urinary  bUdder.  The  urinary 
excretion  is  white,  chalky,  consisting  mainly  of  uric  add  in 
crystals,  with  very  little  fluid. 

In  the  LacertUia  the  kidneys  are  more  posteriorly  placed  than 
in  snakes.  They  lie  between  the  pelvis  and  the  doaca  and  are 
generally  dose  together,  sometimes  partly  fused  with  each  other. 
Only  in  the  Amphisbacnids  the  right  kidney  extends  more 
forwards.  They  are  usually  transvcrsdy  furrowed.  The 
ureters  open  dorso-laterally  into  the  urodaeum  upon  papillae  as 
in  the  snakes.    In  the  females  the  remnants  of  the  segmental 
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01  disappeanng  with  age  u 
I  coQluns  much  nlid  ur 


Ldd,  vhicb 
solid,  while 


iniLcd  with  the  fieccs.  T 
unount  of  Suid  unne  have  i  bladder  which  icceiva  the  fluid 
pomon.  The  opeoing  ol  this  bladder  ia  od  the  veulToi  Bide  of  the 
doaa.  not  in  diiecl  comieiioD  with  the  uieten.  The  bladder 
is  very  rarely  absent,  r.f  in  Varanidae  and  Amphlsbacnidaer 

The  Crxsiliiia  have  the  kidneys  placed  below  the  pelvis,  Ihrii 
suilacc  shows  meaaderiug  convolutions  aepajited  by  furrows 
The  ureten  are  lor  the  greater  pait  of  theij  length  deeply  sunk 
into  the  substancr  of  the  kidneys,  which  they  leave  near  the 
hindec  ends,  to  nm  freely  foi  a  shoit  distance  along  the  dorsal 
aides  of  the  cloaca,  and  they  open,  each  separately,  and  away 
Inmi  the  visa  deferentia,  into  the  doisal  aide  oi  the  uiodaeum, 
which,  together  with  the  ispcodaeum.  farms  s  large  oval  chamber, 
and  this  being  filled  with  the  veiy  fluid  urine,  f  unctioniid  instead 
ol  the  absent  bladder. 

In  Ckthnia  the  kidneys  lie  in  tb«  pdvis,  ibort  and  thick,  more 
or  less  iribedral;  the  surface  is  marked  with  cuny  tballow 
meandering  grooves  and  fewer  deeper  furrows.  Xach  ureter, 
composf d  of  several  large  successive  can^,  lea^ 
near  the  inner  hinder  end,  j  '  ' 
cnnaing  the  gut  10  open  ii 


0  the  nee) 


I  free  for 
Lollhe 


The  kidneys  of  Spliaidn  are  veiy  small  and  far  removed 
from  the  generative  organs.  The  ureten  open,  eadi  dose  to 
the  vaa  deferens  of  its  tide,  benealb  a  little  pai^Ua,  on  the  daraal 


Reftodtidivt  Sysltm. 
Tlw  Otaria  are  always  in  pairs,  placed  headwaids  at  a  dixance 
from  the  kidzKys  b  Sfiniiidiin,  liiards  and  aoakesi  in  the 
lattu-  the  light  ovary  lies  faither  forward.  In  tonoisa,  and 
especially  in  the  cnxndilei,  where  they  are  very  long  and  much 
twisted  or  lobated,  they  are  stuaied  dose  to  ihe  kidneys  and 
eveti  actWQpany  them.  The  ovaries  of  liiards  and  snakes  con- 
tain  man;  and  large  lymph  spaces;  thne  of  the  other  reptiles 

them  to  ajaume  the  sliape  of  a  hunch  of  grapes.  The  omducti  are 
each  held  by  ■  peritoneal  fold  which  arises  from  near  the  dorsal 
midline.  The  atKlominal  catia  are  long  slits  and  are  turned 
towudi  the  side,  away  from  the  ovaries.  The  waits  of  the  ducts 
gnduaDy  become  thicker,  glandular  and  much  folded.  Whilst 
the  ripe  eg^  ottca  in  considerable  numbers,  receive  their  shell, 
each  egg  lies  in  a  separate  chamber;  in  the  geckos,  which  lay 
bntv  one  nair  of  eggs,  the  two  tespective  chambers  have  become 
res.  In  SpkntaUm  each  oviduct  opens  togclber 
of  Its  side  n«u  the  dorsomedian  line  of  the 
meat  liiardi  the  two  oviducts  and  the  two 
veters  have  four  separate  openings  In  the  dorul  wall  of  the 
rather  deep  dorsal  recess  of  (he  urodaeum.  But  In  Lepkura 
both  oviduct*  onite  (like  the  tireters)  and  have  only  one  opening, 
which  B  placed  a  little  nearer  towards  the  pelvis  than  the 
luinaiT  otKoing,  but  they  are  divided  by  a  lon^Iudiiml  septum 
which  extend*  almost  to  their  common  orifice.  In  the  snake* 
the  (jriducts  likewise  open  into  the  dorsal  recesa. 


decidedly  ventral  posi 


>ng  sphincter.   The 
like  a  vagina  for  the  reception  of  one  of  the 
The  oviducla  of  the  crocodiles  open  in  a 
tian.  on  either  side  dose  to  the  base  of  the 
'  discance  from  the  openingsof  the  ureters, 
-iducts  open  separately  into  a  wide  ventral 
Ihe  base  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
The    Tata  correspond   in   position    with    the   ovaries;    In 
snake*  and  Amphisbacoids  the  right  is  placed  farther  head- 


wttd*  than  the  left.  The  ustul  shape  Is  elongatal,  lometime* 
pointed  forwaida.  The  Bpiitdymii  is  sometimei  of  the  same 
tiie  a*  the  testis  and  then  conaists  of  many  meaodering  con> 
volutions  of  the  va*  deferens  which  i*  composed  of  several 
canals  from  the  testis.  The  convolutions  are  held  together  by  a 
peritoneal  lamella.  Toward*  the  dooca  they  become  much 
smaller  and  shorter,  and  the  vas  deferens  passes  klong  the  median 
side  of  the  ureter.  In  SpJuiwdsn  these  open  separately,  each 
near  and  below  the  same  papilla  near  which  opens  the  uieter  of 
the  same  aide.  In  most  liaard*  the  vas  deferens  unites  with  it* 
ureter  into  one  ohon  canal  which  opens  beneath  or  upon  a  small 
papilla  in  the  upper  comer  of  the 
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leep  groove  on  the  dorsal 
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ipanied  by  the  un 

side  of  the  penis.    In  I 

separately  near  the  nee 

the  copulatory  organ. 

Remnants  of  Ihe  MUUeiiaD  ducts  run  parsJlel  with  the  vasa 
defereniia,  and  similar  lemnanls  of  the  Wolffian  ducts  accompany 
the  oviduct*  In  crocodilei  and  tortoises.  least  degenerated  of 
course  In  young  specimens.  Such  reciprocal  vestiges  occur 
most  likely  also  in  lizards,  and  In  female  snakes  a  vestige  of  the 
male  duct  joins  its  ureter.   In  a  nearly  adult  male  Sfhenodon  the 


lefem 


The  copulatory  organs 
Sphauden  is  the  only  recent  reptile  which  is  devoid 
organ;  its  imperfect  substitute  is  an  tmpaired,  thin,  out  nign 
membranous  fold  which  arise*  from  (be  dorsal  middle  of  the 
circular  fold  between  urodaeum  and  coprodaeura.  During 
copulatioa  this  part  of  the  cloaca  is  probably  everted  to  secure 
conception,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  arrangement  [oimd 

the  CoecUia.    The  organ*  of  all  licacdt  and  intkea  are  paired, 


I  tbdr  n 


d  left 


chamber  of 
cloaca,  which  lor  this 
has  assumed  the  shape  ol 


or  papilla,  which 
les  inverted.  Frob- 
...  the  phylogeny 
of  these  organs,  which  have  lo  be  looked  upon  as  swell- 
ing flips  or  portions  oi  the  waUa  of  the  cloaca  which  were  pro- 
truded during  copulation,  and  which  in  time  borrowed,  and 
spedaJized,  muscular  fibres  from  the  ventral  tail  musdes.  On 
the  outer  everted  side  of  each  organ  is  a  furrow  (or  the  reception 
of  the  semen.    The  apex  is  either  single  or  niDn:  or  leas  deeply 

furrow.  The  outer  investing  membrane  of  these  very  muscular 
erectile  bodies  b  epidermal;  often,-  especially  in  snakes,  pro- 
vided with  numerous  papillae,  folds  0[  ("'  "     '~ 
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many  makes  tbeae  are  ipiiiy  and  hard,  but  according  to  Leydig 
this  hardness  is  not  due  to  a  homy  sulratance  but  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  dddfying  matter.  E.  D.  Cope  has  investigated  the 
almost  endless  minor  modifications  of  diese  penial  features  and 
uses  them  for  taxonomic  purposes  in  the  snakes.  Vestiges  of 
these  organs  occur  in  females  of  snakes  and  lizards.  Close  to 
these  organs  of  the  snakes  lies  iC  pair  of  anal  glands  of  some  size, 
which  pour  their  very  offensive  secretion  through  an  opening 
dose  to  the  base  of  each  penis.  The  same  glandb  occur  in  the 
same  position  in  Sphenodon,  which  has  no  copulatory  organs, 
and  in  crocodiles  they  appear  as  evertible  musk  glands.  Hence 
J.  E.  V.  Boas,  not  knowing  of  their  existence  in  both  sexes  of 
snakes,  tried  to  homologize  them  with  the  paired  penes  of 
reptiles,  an  error  which  has  been  repeated  in  C  Gepenbaur's 
Lekrtmchf  voL  ii.  p.  535. 

The  crocodiles  and  tortoises  possess  a  single,  median  copula- 
tory organ;  it  lies  on  the  ventral  or  anterior  end  of  the  cloaca, 
the  outer  opening  of  which  is  therefore  a  longitudinal  slit, 
hence  the  term  uOkotrtmaUu  In  the  crocodiles  the  organ  is 
i^ttached  to  the  caudaf  comer  of  tlM  ischiadic  symphysis  by  a 
strong  and  roundish  fibrous  band,  which  arises  single  from  the 
ventral  sides  and  forms  partly  the  continuation  of  the  two 
fibrous  halves  of  the  organ;  the  bulk  of  the  crura,  comparable 
to  corpora  cavemosa,  is  not  attached  to  the  pe^vi^  as  genWally 
stated,  but  projects  backwards  towards  and  into  the  pelvic 
cavity.  This  portion  is  especially  rich  in  venous  cavemositie^. 
The  outer  coating  of  the  glans  possesses  various  papillary  pro- 
jections, which  are  furnished  with  sensory,  hedonic  corpuscles. 
On  the  morphologically  dorsal  side  of  the  organ,  not  on  th^ 
dorsum  penis,  is  a  deep  groove  which  ends  towards  the  crura 
in  a  blind  sac,  into  the  farther  comer  of  which  open  the  vasa 
deferentia.  In  a  full-grown  Nile  crocodile  the  whole  organ 
is  about  10  in.  long.  In  young  females  up  to  a* total  length 
of  3  or  4  ft.  the  ditons-is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  xnale 
organ,  but  it  remains  stationary  and  appears  very  small  in 
large  specimens. 

The  organ  of  the  tortoises  is  essentially  of  the  same  type 
as  that  of  the  crocodiles,  but  it  is  nowhere  directly  attached 
to  the  pdvis  or  to  any  other  skdetal  part.  The  whole  organ, 
when  withdrawn,  lies  in  a  ventral,  long  recess  of  the  wide  outer 
cloacal  chamber,  and  its  crura  extend  so  far  back  as  to  form 
the  continuation  of  the  ventral  and  lateral  walla  of  the  recessus 
which  is  continued  into  the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder.  Its 
orifice  and  those  of  the  seminal  ducts  are  endosed  by  the  walls 
of  the  deep  groove  which  runs  along  the  underside  of  the  organ. 
This  is  always  of  considerable  size,  surprisingly  large  in  Trionyx, 
The  clitoris  is  small,  sometimes  tiny. 

The  sexual  act  is  extremdy  prolonged  in  Chdonians  and 
still  more  so  are  the  preliminaries,  but  in  crocodiles  it  is  the 
deed  of  a  few  seconds.  Lizards  and  snakes  insert  only  one 
side. 

There  remains  the  question  whether  the  unpaired  organ 
of  the  crocodiles  and  tortoises,  which  is  the  prototype  of  the 
mammalian  organ  in  cvcry  ciwential  point,  and  the  paired 
organs  of  the  lizards  and  snakes,  are  to  a  certain  extent  homo- 
logous organs  in  so  far  >ts  they  can  both  be  derived  from  the 
same  indifferent  condition.  With  this  view  we  assume  that 
originally  the  protrusible  walls  of  the  outer  cloacal  diamber 
became  specialized  into  a  right  and  left  imperfect  intromittent 
organ,  that  subsequently,  in  lizards,  those  hemipenes  were 
shifted  back  towards  the  tail  and  were  henceforth  bound  to 
develop  sqpantdy,  whfle  in  the  crocodiles,  tortoises,  mammals 
and  bGds  the  two  primitive  bteral  evertile  flaps  approached 
each  other  towards  the  ventral  anterior  side  of  the  cloaca, 
and  that  this  led  to  a  fusion,  beginning  probably  at  the  basal 
part,  which  at  the  same  time  was  farther  withdrawn  from  the 
surface  and  secured  the  reception  of  the  sperma  from  both 
vasa  dderentia  into  one  canaL  This  hypothesis  has  been 
objected  to  by  Boas,  but  accepted  by  Gegenbaur  (p.  538)  after 
having  been  rejeaed  on  p.  533  of  his  Lekrbuck, 

The  Pai  bodits  bdong  at  leut  physiologically  to  the  genera- 
tive system.    They  are  placed  outside  the  peritoneum.    In 


lizards  they  appear  as  two  masses  in  the  pdvic  regkm,  the 
black  peritoneal  lining  covering  only  their  dorul  side.  They 
consist  of  a  networic  of  arteries  and  connective  tissue,  the 
meshy  spaces  of  which  are  fiUcd  with  "  fat  ";  they  each  recdve 
an  artery  from  the  femoral  vessd  which  enters  them  in  the 
inguinal  region;  the  veins  collect  into  the  abdominaL  In 
snakes  the  fat  bodies  are  very  long,  extending  from  the  dpaca 
to  the  liver.  Tortoises  seem  to  have  only  traces  of  them,  but 
in  Spkeiutdou  and  in  crocodiles  they  resemble  those  of  lizards. — 
The  peculiar  organ  suq)ended  from  the  right  abdominal  wall 
of  crocodiles,  variously  mentioned  as  mesenteric  gland  or  body, 
or  fatty  spleen,  by  Butler,  is  possibly  related  to  the  same 
category.  The  fat  bodies  of  reptiles  are  sometimes  Vagudy 
alluded  to  as  hibernating  bodies;  like  the  fat  bodies  which  are 
attached  to  the  generative  g^ds  of  Amphibia  they  do  not 
become  reduced  during  the  eventual  hibernation  but  are  largest 
before  the  pairing  season,  by  the  end  of  whidi  they  are 
exhausted,  looking  reddish  or  grey  after  the  loss  of  their  stores 
of  fat  and  probably  other  important  contents 

ThtEmiryinacDcodopwieiiL 

Fertilization  of  the  egg  always  takes  place  internally,  and 
the  egg  containing  a  large  amount  of  food-yolk  is  of  course 
meroblastic.  It  b  sufficient  to  mention  that  many  lizards, 
some  chameleons  and  many  snakes  (not  Sphencdm,  geckos, 
crocodiles  and  Chdonians)  retain  thdr,  in  these  cases  very 
thin-shelled,  eggs  in  the  oviducts  until  the  embryo  is  ready 
to  bunt  the  egg-membrane  during  the  act  of  parturition  or 
immediately  after  it.  Such  spedes  are  usually  called  ovo> 
viviparous,  although  there  is  no  difference  between  them  and 
other  viviparous  creatures,  for  instance  the  marsuiMals. 
The  majority  of  reptiles  are  oviparous  and  the  egg  is  enclosed 
in  a  strong  parchment  ahdl,  with  or  without  calcareous 
deposits.  Only  gas  exchange  can  take  place  between  such 
an  egg  and,  the  outside,  and  it  loses  by  evaporation,  whilst  in 
the  batrachian  egg  various  other  exchanges  are  easy  through 
the  thin  membrane.  The  salamander  embryo,  within  its  thin 
egg-membrane,  even  grows  to  a  size  many  times  larger  than 
the  original  egg,  it  does  not  only  breathe,  but  it  is  also  nourished 
through  the  gills,  and  by  some  means  or  other  the  waste 
products  are  partly  diminared  without  filling  the  bladder. 
The  amphibia  are  bom  as  larvae  and  live  as  such  for  a  long 
time,  often  in  a  most  imperfect  condition.  Nothing  of  all 
this  applies  to  the  reptile,  which  leaves  the  egg  as  a  perfect 
little  imago.  A  great  amount  of  yolk  supplying  the  material, 
and  a  large  "  bladder  "  to  recdve  the  waste  products  and  to 
act' as  respiratory  organ,  have  made  this  possible.  That  the 
allantois  and  the  amnion  behave  predsdy  in  the  same  way 
in  the  mammah  with  their  much  reduced  yolk,  only  testifies  to 
the  superior  value  of  these  organs,  and  after  all  there  is  no 
difference  in.  this  respea  between  a  monotreme  and  a  reptHe. 
These  two  organs  seem  to  have  come  into  existence  with  the 
reptiles  and  constitute  the  most  rdiable  diagnostic  feature' 
between  higher  and  lower  vertebrates.  All  rq>tiles,  birds 
and  mammals  have  a  navel,  a  feature  unknown  and  impossible 
in  Batrachia  and  fishes.  A  few  remarks  on  these  important 
embryonic  organs  may  not  be  superfluous,  e^iedally  concerning 
their  possible  origin. 

Whilst  the  urinary  bladder  of  the  Batrachia  remains  within 
the  body  throughout  the  embryonic  stage,  this  organ  undergoes 
in  the  higher  vertebrates,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammaU  am- 
siderable  modifications,  and  it  asiwimes,  hencdorth  as  AUantois, 
new  important  functions  besides  that  of  bdng  the  recepude 
of  the  embiyonic  urine.  The  development  of  the  Allantob  is 
in  intimate  causal  connexion  with  that  of  the  Aumhm.  .  All 
the  AUantoidea  are  also  AmmoUi  and  vice  versa,  but  the  term 
Amniota  b  prdenble,  since  the  basal  portion  of  the  Allantois 
remains  in  the  adult  as  the  urinary  bladder,  as  an  organ  hence^ 
forth  equivalent  to  and  homok>gous  with  that  of  the  Anamnia. 
The  primary  feature  seems  to  be  the  allantob  irtiich  leaves  the 
body  cavity,  remains  without  the  amniotic  folds,  even  after 
these  have  endosed  the  body  within  the  amniotic  bag,  and 
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HiTUf  Uiui 


1  Doity  tD  ov(f  the  intia  tide  -o!  the  egg-iheU. 

-  :ome  into  the  dcaat  pouible  conuct  wiUi  the 
ij  the  vends  of  the  allutoia  eta  eidiui^  thcii 
ami  oHuuK  for  oxygen  And  the  &lLutoia  beo^ma  the  re- 
^Hixtoiy  oigin  of  the  eznbiya.  Hcjewith  iUodi  En  direct 
correlilioD  the  complete  ilHence  of  any  [ntenwl  lad  ot  olenui 
^Ih  in  the  embryonic  reptilei.  Ttie  blood  voielt  nl  (he  tlkn- 
toil  uo  fnDduwnuHy  tbt  lunc  n  thow  of  the  bicnchlin 
bUdder,  nvBcly,  bnncba  from  the  pelvic  uterh*  (1*1et  hypo- 
Buttia)  wid  vdu  iHiich  retum  bran  the  bue  of  the  bl 
to  the  iMfmlnil  mil  ud  liteaa  io  Che  Uvet. 

In  tbc  Mnnd  nptiliiii  «it.  lorrcunded  by  In  utn-ytelding 
iheO,  tpm  it  ibojutdy  limited,  ud  vUlft  the  yotk  h  being 

tUi  looa  pntiudci  ont  of  tba  body  cavity  proper  Into  Ihe 
atn-cabqwDi]  codomstk  qwce  betmcD  the  true  unnioo  uul 

far  ■*  the  yolk-cu  allowi  It.  It  Kam  Tcaaonible  to  nippose 
that  thi*  (lovth  td  the  illiBtdi  hu  beea  one  of  the  auia  of 
the  caudal  asmiotk  fold;  the'  iinUii(  of  the  embcyo  into  the 

the  doainc  ^  the  body-nD  at  Ibe  icfira  of  the  lutun  nivcL 

Hb  Ufth-hiMorka  of  embtyoile  devehqHDenl  an  the  domim 
of  the  cmbryogn^ibeis.  Tbey  aie  tbe  imperfect  accounts  of 
the  viya  aad  neaiii  (often  crooked  and  Uuired,  owing  lo  short 
d  in  adaptatioa  lo  conditions  which  prevail  during  the 
'c  period)  by  which  tiie  growing  craiuie  airivH  at 


ntbeacj 


lofihean 


of  ihc  adull.  Compilative  aoitomy.  with  phytiology,  alone 
lead  Ibrooiji  tbe  mue  of  tbe  endless  embiyooic  vagaries  and 
afford  tlte  due*  far  the  leainstruction  of  the  real  lile-hiilory 
of  an  animal  and  iti  ancatiy.  For  detail  the  reader  !>  iderred 
to  muugoua  papexi  quoted  in  the  list  oF  literature,  and  to  the 
vajiooa  text-boc^  above  ali  to  the  Bandbuck  d  ttrg^eidiatjm 
EmlmcMvitfKkicik  d.  WirbiitUae,  edited  by  O.  Hertwig, 

Arn«nrmt  on  Ahatomt.    BMi.-'irupk-j.—'nc  appended  lirt 

SpecoS'nv'hai  bwi  laid  upDO  Ibi  nionr  T^°pJ,\,c.-,x'^l'  A 
fnar  aonant  oJ  uilbrniatiDn.  seoeral  .-.-i.l  'l.t.djk.S,  l-  .  f  in 

Broaa'i  JClun  ■.  Muofra  d.  n-.tf^cki.  ilu-  r' lu 

VsX'iSSS^'d  G^  Cnadiluut.  L-..,-  L  .r'.  J   -  '5l 

* i,  US.  Nat   Mua..  WaahLnjM-,     i.Ki...    fj     i  n- 

'--    ■■  SchaedetbH 


iVMdl 


90^7£« 


rMsckr  /  Cqpitsar  I 
~  1/MkilM   A'bttUm 
tbeSkul 


Dermochelyi 

.., rr,     .  .orphologir  d. 

(94l-  iv    PP    77-"8-  pl"-,  Und. 


,    ..„__ mini theSkuli "  ),(*«U  Erpb 

ion    WK  Partor."SkuUofLacfn;iia.*'f»j;  _..  ,,. 

3o5-4io.pla.}7-4S;"o(Trop«lonoim."iM  (1870I.  169, pp  395-41;. 
pb::"CroeadUia7  Troiu  JsnJ  Set  (lUj).  11  pp  i6}-]io.  pli.^ 
•Qiaiimlwiii.:  jW-.  HMM.  ".pp  ;7-ios.  pli.  ij-is-.  F. 
SKbenmdc.  "  KoBf ikclet  J.  Scincoiden.  Anguiden  u.  Gerrhouur' 
iiJcn.-  Awm.  Ha^^mmMom  (Wien.  iBoil.  vil  3  Of  the  fnormout, 
■jl  incfeasiof.  Illoviinr  coocemiiit  thr  homoloBiei  of  ihr  auditory 
Bwufc.!.  a  few  only  can  he  iTKntJODed,  (he  pipeEi  by  Kinnlry  and 
VtfJuy*  contain  noM  of  the  pirvHiui  liierature      W    fnrn. 


iM 


w  la^.  uh  Dk  1U7.  7>h  Jan  1S60.  l7tK  Jan.  1B70. 
I  18T4)  H  C>ulow."lAodlfio<ioa.aliiKF!ntindSRarTd 
Arehofi.  and  Homolotie*  of  the  Aiiditory  OsHck**"  Pkii 
TtMi  170  (lUtl.  B  PP  4SI-4>S-  pit  71-7*.  "  Evotmion  t*  the 
AwHtoir  Clicks."  Anat  A—  <i90i).  u  No.  16  I  Venluys. 
"  Miillrie  a  liiTf  Ohnphln  d  LacertiU*  u  Rhyncnocrphalia." 
Ztti.  Jtiri  AnaL  (iSoa).  II.  pp.  161-406.  pU  [moM  nhauitive 
a«j  carefoUi  tUd.,  '^  Eniwkkl.  d.  Columrila  aant  b.  Lacenitiem." 
Hid.  U90X}.  il.  va  1 07-1 M,  oil.  J  S  K'nnlrv.  "Tlir  Ouicula 
•j.ana,-Tipi Ci^ ShidiMi.lio.t(imiy   E  Gaupp. "  Columr lb 

^^i'^w'S*!!-  "if;-  !."■  Jl ".."'"''>': " """  '*^'"'- 

0«  (tWj).  xi,  cp^all^ 
-  M  theVrrtebral  Column  ol 
Uigb).  t]6. 


prncni  of  Uie  Skeleton  ol  Sphenodon."  Trai 
tvi,  pp.  i-M,  nit  1-6,  C.  A.  Boulenger. 
'.i.   kiyxkaJplaliiuu  aU   Cneadila.  Brit. 

i^xjf  u  vobL.  lag^iter);  ou.  >r  ^itsJHi  (j  voIl. 

1^^  vojuma  mntam  a  ^reat  body  of  osiwiogical. 
i^noETd  hy  most  compilen  of  anatomical    r«*-i 
of    Kelodernia,  and  Vertebrae  tA  Laccrii 
lis  (itei).     U  Calori,  "Skeleton  of  Varan 
,■   Sa.  HuliL  Balofiiit  (8.  iBj?,  1      ' 
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_jg).°>££: 

"  -     '     I  C&>J),  viL  pp.  j;3-344,     E.  Fiolbi,  Oilniogia  id  PUtti' 

ViJ.  iSSl).     A.  Cootie.  "  Ildlifige  i.  Skdelsyateni,"  Ailli. 

'.I.'.  /I Ml.  {1877),  1+.  pp.  s(o-«30.    A.  Ganiher,  ''Anatomy  of 
l.i;r,ri.Y."  P*il.  J>B«r.  (iS67>.  ijT.  pp.  MS^JO,  pU.    S.  Ortaodi,   ■ 

[^ii;i,  I.  pp.  l7-4lT^'  Skelei  d.  Aiamiiiae."  SilEb.  All,  Witi.  Witn 

I-  iji.  [D+.  pp.  loaj-iioi.    F.  SiebenrDck,  "  Skelct  v.  Brookesia," 

.  ■■'.    .It.  B'ui.  Win  (1893).  10a,  pp.  71-118;  '-Skdet  v.  Uio- 

;  -,1  .;     ,lrinaj.    Munfhjl.   HaJmKUum    (1801).  vii.   pp.   SI7-S36. 

.'.     '  ■^Krlcl  d.  Lanriidea."  5ilii,  Ak.  Wiii.  Wim  (ttei),  idi, 

.   '-:qi.    C  Smalian. '- Aaai.  d.  Ainpbiibaenid,"  ZnUclr.  viii. 

I  ■15)41.  pp.  ij6-ica.   A.  Voelulmw,  ■' Bidog.  u.  Entwickl. 

■  I.  <  r  .  .,Jiliii,"  Abk.  Smlmi.  Ga.  (1S99).  16.  pp.  i-ijo,  17  pla. 

A    (..ISC.  "  Oateolngy  and  Kelalknahip)  of  Protoiteoa,     Jnrn. 

;  '.';  'iM>7).  aiv.  p|).si-fio,    H.  Goette.  "  Entwickl. detCarapaa 

-     .:  ikruelen."  Zrilula.  mill.  Z^ioL  (l9m),  66,  pp.  40-434,011. 

I'    JiTv,  "Morphogeny  of  Chclonlan  Carapace,"  Amer.  Not. 

I  i-',pD.o>9^WS.   C.  flsur,"Morphol,  Un     '"'     '  "        " 

.-1.  (ie95).ii.pp.jio-4i5.    M.  Fdrbricir 

.     I   und  Schultermmlirln.     Beptilien,"  J»" 

-■15-718.  pli  13-17  Iwiih  a  hit  ol  many.t 

t  '')i."H^m^™'  B^n  d'  Am|Ai"'u 
'  /.,i^l.,  iil.    E.  Mrhtiert,  "  Bcckenguertel 


6s  hypoiBChiuni.  &L 


of  Skeleton  of  RcdLO 


.u."(rB(a). 


JL^huh^ 


L  Dincl 


■ic  Girdle,"  Q^ 
^_.  _.Ta.«i.,"»S.W., 
"^  Entwickl.  d. 


f.  (I8S3),  13,  pp.' 399-411. 

r/.G«.(Fteiburs,i.lSi6). 
-  *-- Crocodiles,"  MorfL 


19.  PP  4>-SS.    H.  F.  Sauvigc — 

,"  -4fin.  Ai.  ^al.-Zocl.  7  an.  [j  (18:8).  A.St«:ker. 
anu.  bei  Chamacleon,"  SiOi.  A.  Wlil.  (I87-I.  75.  ». 
^nheim.  air^xuuinuitFbU.   ^cituIUr  lb    Buinp^rld 

K.  Baeditold.  (fie  dw  Ci//Mr*Ki.l(  rfcf  itWonim 
4]).  A.  Dugb,  "  Venin  deTHclodenna,"  Jubil.  &. 
p.  31-137     0  F.  Weinland,  "  On  the  Egg-tiBtli  ol  ihe 

"lii  v^l.  Nal^rk.  (1  esSr'O.  ^West"  "  sLral  Clandi 
Poisonous  Soaka,"  P.ZS.  (1S95),  pp.  Sia-Srt,  pli. 


j;;,;'Art 


Kirvitu' Syslm.—l  F.Bemraeler 


1S94),  »L  op.  S81-111, 
en  Geckotiden, '  Arch-  r\ 


mlinfi  Mp4^  i»9il:  ■  F  'Schaefer: 

rt.1:™"«(,  l?^"(!^i°T5?',^ 

"Be'rtr.  Kenntriis  d.  Kalvrgend 
.'I  ifortjiro  (Amjterdam,  1887). 
ien,"  Abli.Smdimb.Gis.  (1899), 
r.  "  Gebimnerveo  d.  Saurier." 

"'*■  il"   "^a*rin  T  -yVn" 

■■     """^Vm.  I'"?! 


(\n™ie  d^H: 


E.  Gaupp,  "Anlage  d.  l^ypqphyte 
•il.  (1893I.  4'.  pp.  .565HM0.    Giuliani,  ' 


-XAiul.Pkyi.LiiH^. 
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wilhnuny  piltB.  6.  D.  Humphiy,  "  Brain  nTchdjTln."  Wn! 
limp.  Kti-n4.  I1S94),  pp.  T3-II&.  H.  V.  Jhrrini.  Dm  funphiruilu 
UrTMKiyiUm  (4tD  Uipiig,  1873),  p!«-  Sr  G.  Mivsn  >ixl  K.  ClarlK. 
■■SaCTjfPlam.  jLiuri.*!^,''  5-™«.  i.im.  5«.  ZkJ.  l  (18771. 

SicM?'^Siwpit  J^i"  lii.'  pp.  S)<>?1J-  "ff"  Rabl-RBcBhfid, 
■■  Ccnualntrvcniyntm  d.   AUieaUir.     ZriMkr.   BUJ.   Z«^.   (IS7S), 

6M-717.  pl*!.  (TRutt,  ■'  Peririlwr. Ctbiet. d  N. liciiSt '" {m««i- 
uiar  muicJis.  ftc).  ^Uctf.  /.  C(H>>^>"  <1^).  "i-  !•  S'Ma, 
..  ^ , .,  Eiiiyi."Zoueb.»iij.i»l,  ll97S).  mv,  pp. 


lr(A.'ZM;,  (1B7]),  iU.  M. 
nlfvii  (Lripiii,  18S9).  7  pl: 
d.  Rfplil,."  ^'c*.  /.  A'anu-j. 

organ  d,  KnkodUF," '  ftc. 
wii  Trafwionotii.  luirii.''  . 

W(*.(n,  i.  (Stockhol      

UukIh.^-O.  C.  B 


in  of  Uctrini.,- 
0  Zttuclir.  OS7; 


£KI.  jaioo-  Angs-  U9pJ)'  Ifi.  PP-  <75- 

flodi.  Auiofiiie  d.  BchultennuikcLn,    . .  ._  . 

KiJ7-^l  (1*7*).  vii.  pp.  173-I»o;  (iwio).  xn.  pp.  jis-TiCi 
rpi.  }a<krh  (1S79).  i.  PP.  tSb-tib:  KnKkn,  :  UiaSdn  i. 
KhlanmiMitlitn  Sinritr  (Lcipni,  1870).  H.  CicIdii.  "  Biuch- 
piiukdad.  Cracod,  Eidechi.  SchildlirniEn."  Utrtk.  Jalirb.  (i9Si). 
vii.  pp.  S7-IOO.  I^-:  "  Myoloiie  d.  hiniEnn  Exminiurt  d.  Rtp- 

"'""'"  ,:.'ffi.r;:M"= 

rS96),  i.  Si  C.  Mivart,  "  Muxln  of  tRUAna." 
"  oi  CliamiclKin."  ibid.  (1S70],  p.  Bu,  N. 
d.  Schlin^n  u.  CiUdnKW,''  ZodT Ant. 
Moot),  JU.  pp.  1-7.  A.  Sandtrt,  ■■  Mtucla  o(  PJitydaclylui." 
P2.S.  (lS;oi,  p.  4IJ;  "  (^  Liolfpii."  iM.  (iSii).  p.  lu:  "  i^Phry- 
rosonu.-iW  ([874).  p.  7i;F.  Wilihtr, ''Vinmlitdftlu.  Mui- 
kuliiui  b,  Amph.  u.  RepL."  Jtn,  Zeiiulv.  (1887),  ui.  pp.  I-4J.  pli. 
Rilpi'Olory  Syitpn. — F.  E-  Bcdd^ud.  "Trachea  ^nd  Lun^i  of 
Ophioplupn  bunjann."  P^.S.  (1903).  pp.  jio-jJS.    ■"    °  ■'— 

feoi.    S.  H.  Girt  "  Phirynnal  -      ■  ■      ■ 


"  MiHdei  of  pKudopL..    _ 

" Ohnnuikdn  d.  Cioccxlile,     _.  .. 

eso.  pl.   F.   M«ir«,   ■■Vtnlialt  Riimf 
fiiliik.f.  Ccuotexr  (i99&).  i.  Si  C.  Miv 

P^.S.0S67}.c  -"-■■-'■ 

RoUhi,    "  Kjiuit 


■^Si"o';^ 


I-lhcflnl 


A'al.  (1896).  EL  pp.  11V-1J6.  J.  Hcnli.  .  ,.  _ 
d.  KtUklpfa  U»i<l).  T.  Siebcnrwk.  "  Kihlkouf 
Schildkrotitn."  iu'  "  "■  -  -°~'  --°  - 
G.  Tomitr.  "  Kop 


*.   Win  tm, 
n  u.  Halgluli 


pp.  S*3-»5. 


S? 


fiTianrUiinc  d.  Buna  mroulii  und  a 
n\  icebudFR.  I9nt}.  G.  Bmln.  "  Subdi% 
Liuidi,  Crocodilo  and  Binli."  P.2.5.  (i: 
"Sui^iviiion  of  Body-cavity  in  Siukn. 
497,  pl.  6:  "Tht  Fat  Bodn  of  the  & 
p,  6o»,  piv  S9-40.  F.  HochsiettCT,  5ii 
IciUtUlUr  in  Krctalilt.  Voelitkow,  Ki 
PP  14l-Jo6»  pis.  [t-l^  fSlurrearr.  1006). 
Viiitular  Syiltm., 


')..pp.,»v 


!-  'li/''(l699) 


B 


Laccnilia.  P.Z.S.  (1904):  "Nolo  01 
t  DOKUF.  fna.  (1^3),  pp.  107-171.  F.  E-  Bcddan 
Miichell.  ■■  Sirucfi,«  of  Hean  of  AlliE.iior."  ibid 
GnU,  "Htn  u.  Tmimia  artcrioiut  d.  Virtxlihirn 

iforti.  J«*'K[90J).  Jt,  pp.  Ilj-jio-plt.   O.  Cross* 

E.  BrcdiH,  ^'  EnlwicU.  Vtneii  J.  Kople.  u.  Halm  bd  Rqilia./ 


Jotrt.    (1891.    TS92,    IB9>.     tgoi);    ibid.,    "  Bluinftit-SviiaB.' 
O.  KstwiE'i  EnlwUU.  d.   WirbtUkirrr  (Jena,  lootj '  "  ni..-_'— • 
SyilEin  d.   KrokudUe,"  Vodukow,  Kiljf  in  Oils/ 
190^  LV.).     A.   LanRf,   "  Entwidd.    "   ' 
RtpL.'ifr.  ■■     '   -^    '—   • 


J_-ffi 


iJ^llS-^ 


./rit.  (Stuiaart, 

. — \i±  tux  Amptt.  u. 

J  V  M^kay,  "  Anenal 


iiMihitre.-  if* 


Ti-t 


11890),   16,  pp.  17-96    |jjL     A.  Si  .  .        .   ._ _ 

"^ut,"  J7n.Sc.  Nal"^.  {'Fiji's.  I.  5.  ff  WatneiJ!  "^mutn 
Anitomy  of  Thymia,"  PHI.  Iruw.  (iw).  171.  pp.  1063-1  laj 
pit.  83-95. 

[/ring-infill  Syiliwi. — J,  E,  V,  BoaL  "  MorrAoL  d.  BcfaRunn- 
ortant  d!  Witbdch.."  itirpk.  Jnirb.  (1890.  iviL  pp.  171^7- 
pl.  16.  J.  Bud(t.  "  Da>  HarsTKrvdr  d.  WiiM^Tin,"  A'o 
Vorptmmtm.  MitthFil  7  (187;).  pp.  30-iiS,  pl.  W.  R.  Cue  and 
B,  W.  Kunkd,  "Rmradiii:LOiF.o(Aniclli."XiMr.  Kabtral.  (1904), 
38.  pp.  487-490^  H.  (ddow,  ''Cloaa  acvl  Copdatory  Ornot  of 
the  Amnioia,  Pkil.  Trans.  B.  (1887!,  pp.  5-37.  pit.  t-i-  K. 
Hdlniith,  "  IClcakr  u.  Phallui  d.  SchildkrorteTi  u.  Krokodilc," 
Mores.  Jojlri.  (19m),  30,  pp.  s8j-61t.  F.  v.  Modler,  "  U.-oimital- 
fvnem  d.  Schilcfkronen/'^  Zritsiki.  1--    '-'    "    —    —  — ° 

St,    F,   W.    Picktl,    "  AccMMiy   Bind 
afl.   (1S99),  ii.   m.  351-301.     -    " 


««f*,  Jabtb.  (1901 
UBd  iKre  OrEanc  Hi  I 
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I*.  /.  A-Kay..    (1888),  54.   ^.   6 

ihiUluSur!''  /wf.'  Jokrt,  (I 
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IV.  DisiMBunoii  w  Sfac« 

Tbl»  ioo-g«ograpbic»]  review  deab  only  wiih  modem  reptilet. 
We  begin  wiih  a  lurvey  of  the  fauna*  of  tome  of  the  mm  obriou* 
Iand<orap]uet  crhich  bear  cloie  reaemblance  Lo  the  tKiar 
dauicil  "  regioni  "  of  P.  L.  Sdater  acd  A.  R.  WalUo.  None  of 
tfaeu  "  regions  "  hai  definable  frontlen.  and  vbat  acts  at  a  bar  10 
one  family  may  be  totally  ignored  by  anotbcr,.-  According  to  the 
aeveraJ  orders  of  reptiles  the  world  is  mapped  out  in  very  differ«at 
viyi.  Tlie  African  fiimi  does  not  iiop  at  tbe  Suo  Cuul, 
nor  even  tt  the  Red  Sea;  there  )s  ■  trtoiitloaal  bell  tiolice. 
able  in  tbe  countries  fnwn  Syria  10  Arabia,  Peru  and  India. 
To  tbe  noitb,  Indian  infiuence  eiteods  ti^ht  into  Tutkestaii, 
or  vice  veTU;Ilie  CenlnlAtiaiic  fauna  paoo  into  that  of  India. 
On  the  Cbliieu  tide  ptevailing  coaditions  are  itill  almost  un- 
known; Wallats'i  line  ij  more  or  lest  rigidly  respected  by 
Trionychidae,  hooded  Eiafi,  vipers  and  Lacertidae,  while  it  luit 
not  tbe  ili^teM  influence  upon  crocodiles,  pit  vipers.  Varanidac. 
Agimidae,  ic.  In  the  western  bemisphere  we  bave  a  grand 
illuitrsiion  of  the  interchange  of  two  f&una*  and  of  ibe  fact 
ihii  ii  is  neitber  a  narrow  ittiil  nor  an  equally  narrow  isthmus 
which  decides  the  limitition  of  two  repons.  Central  Ameiic* 
and  the  Antilles  form  one  complex  with  S,  Americ*.  TTie  ne«rciie 
region  ends  at  the  edge  of  the  gteiat  Mescxn  plateau,  which 
iiielf  is  a  continuation  of  the  north  continent.  Many  neaictic 
forms  have  passed  touthwirdi  into  the  Itopio,  even  Into  far. 
ofl  S.  America,  but  the  majority  of  the  souihemers.  In  Iheir 
nonhemeitension,  have  been  checked  by  this  pliteau  and  bave 
surged  to  tbe  right  and  left  alons  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
tropical  coastlands.  Tbe  present  writer  happens  to  have  made 
aqieciilitudyof  Ihiipartofthewoild  (cf  "  Tbe  DiJtribuiion  of 
Meilcan  Amphibians  and  ReplQes,"  P.ZS.,  tgoj.pp.  191-194), 
the  N.  and  S,  American  faunas  have  Iherefore  bed  more  fuBy 
treated  in  the  following  review  of  tbe  various  faunas  Ko 
"■"   '■  "'  .    -      .    .-  -■  ler,  but  ihf  physical 


mN.  a 


1  S.  Ame 


e  fauna  of  b 


are  cloKly  paralleled  by  t] 

narrow  and  long  neck  of  tbe  isthmus  of  Panama  (once  no  doubt 
much  broader)  is  no  boundary;  if  the  meeting  of  N,  and  S. 
had  taken  plan  there,  that  unow  causeway  would  be  crowded, 
and  Ibis  b  not  the  cue. 

New  Zealand.— The  only  recent  rtptila  are  Spiniiiiin  (e.i). 

vdifh  le^Eifies  to  tlie  great  a£e  of  theae  itl^ndi;  about  hall  a  dotcn 
ScincLdae  of  ibe  geiut  Ljt^cmt,  members  ef  a  cotmopoliEaa 
family;  and  some  few  geckos  e.f.  Ntvitwu,  of  a  family  of  great 


ddtnbutioB. 
AnnuLUH  RiciOK.— Of 


II  C)icl)[d^,  < 


Iu3ida  at 
ily  C.  JotHlMj  In  N. 
I^fic  litandfl.  u  far  E.  u 

r  Guinea  pitimu  the  aquitic  CanUixluIji,  tok  type  ol  ■ 

be  bulk  of  ibe  Ltmtilian  [luu  u  conipoKd  d  ddnkiL  icckcn, 
iwidB  and  VmnnidaF,  with  the  iddiiioa  of  a  null  family 
:b  B  peculiar  to  tbt  rrpon,  tbc  PygofXKlidae.  A  peculiar  type, 
umj.  inhabita  tbr  bordcdaiKlf,  waelyt  New  Guioa*  the 
uou.  Celebs  and  the  Nicobv  liludi;  uid.  finUy.  ■  liiiik 
naid.  Braa^bplmi,  »  coomoa  in  the  FlU  '-'—-'--  ■■—  -- 
e  then,  «  hov  it  nrvived  Iti  KvenBce  fn 
*     a  mynery.    The  lUllIll  uc  ' 


REPTILES 

The  Ird«i 


1.  finUv.  ■  eii 
.  liluKU:  bo* 


,        ,        , b^hr 

drvelDped  and  man  apedaliied  Ihan  In  any  other  part  of  the  warld^ 
tbry  eareed  in  numbn  the  geckof.  which  HDenuy  acampaay  the 

tkinka  in  their  range  over  tbe  Bnalfer  lalanda  of  the  Pacific;  In  theae 

anldae  axe  alaa  doeely  alliel  ta 


.     ..rtof  lbe« ,.._ 

Lanrtllian  tauaa.     The  Aualialian  aganioidi 
and  partly   much   diScnuIUIed  funni   (l.f.   . 

niTh,  lodUa  teneia.     The  Vi 

Of  vain,  anouncinf  to  about  one  bundmt  apedeaonly,  we  note 
about  one  doHl  Typblspidae.  and  iJ  Pythnnmae  limply  PjUutx. 
and  the  Boine  Bmytfva  on  the  Lilaoda  from  New  Guinea  to  Fiji. 
Tbere  ace  bat  urpnsiiicfr  few  innoeuDui  eolubrine  inaLei,  icarcFly 
a  docen,  and  all  belodgiiig  lo  Indian  p^ncra.    The  bulk  of  the 

Bfiakea  bdoDI  to  the  poiKanut  Elapinae,  all  of  ffrnrni  raniliar  In 

the  npon.  t.(.  Aautlia^ii,  Pmditku,  Ifalaki 
derance  of  poiaDnaua  over  harm^ 
in   tbe  woildrTannanLi  ii  ter 


csi 


a  Che 


ouod  nowbcR 


ct  fnx 


an""™!™.'    Thu'i  in  Tviw 
n  miied  with  Pygopodidae, 

be  oihen  are  si  de^Hlly 


of  Melanei 


ienlly 


iKDiu  Rkjtos.— Of  Cromdilia  C.  fioSntbii,  the  "iBumr"  or 
Bianb  erocodile.  and  C  Potosui;  CoBialU  HBKliflU!  Tmuloma 
Kibtdi  in  Borneo,  Malacca  aad  Sumatn.  Of  lortouea  Platy 
URau  mrtiai*alum,  tree  of  a  fanily  fiwB  Slani  to  S.  China; 
many  Trionycbidae  and  Tntudinidae,  noitly  aquatkr  whlltt  ihe 
tcfre^riat  Tatudff  ii  very  acantily  repmeDted.  One  k 
■  iiao  peniniula  (T.  Id 


Afri; 


._._ «o(o)fi__  _ _.  .. 

s  a«  to  have  beeo  coiuidend  identical  with  it:  t 
aiae  ii  alto  ckwty  allied  to  it.  aod  tbe  two  otbi 


Thut  tbii  type  ii  to  b< 
..  it!  preient  beadquanen 
Tertiary  fauna,  which  com 
of  land  tortidiei.    Wallace'i 


lUaad*.  but  m  not  louiid  in  Celebea,  Amboyna  or  any  of  the  other 
iibnda  £-  of  Wallace'i  line-  Agamidae  are  eicxedin^  Dumertms, 
and  arv  repraented  chiefly  by  arboreal  fonn>,  f.f.  iVaca  ig-o-)  ia 
pecultar  to  the  region,  CeniopMfin  and  Lyriocepkaiia  caduHv-^- 
Ceyloaac;  terrettnal  fonns,  like  Amku  and  Uromailix,  inhi 
the  bot  and  Hsdy  plaini  in  the  N.W,.  and  pan  uninicmipie 


Into  tke  fauna  of 


•73 

^  all  the  other  tropical  countrici  in  the  arral 
.,  idnumbenolApecieiof  snakea.  Boulenger' 
rs  '  -s  11^7  ipcciei.  u.  about  one-fifth  of  Ihe  total  number  at 
ta  l>n  wn  India  ia  tbe  only  owntry  In  tbe  world  jamiaiiini 
VI  r^ialme  andelapme  potaonoqa  nakei  (thdr  proponioii 

liee   Viper];   Laekriii,   t.g.   rnmuuiu,   an  arboreal 
PI  f^aia  Inpudiani,  the  cobra:  BMmtam  fpcpnfew,  the 

(.alic^u;   and   tiydiophinae   alonE   the   COOUI  of   tbe 
wl  n      Several  Hib-familiei  and   lamDiei  are   pecollar  to 

th  n     the    tlmpeltidae   with    RUmipUi   in    loiitheni    India, 

an  llu  confined  lo  Ceylon;  llyijirlae  In  Ceylon  aod  Malay 

It]  ^uhere  only  in  S.  America;  the  opiathof lyplioui  £Jarhl^ 

XcftopcUtt  kni£0^,  aole  type  of  a  family;  and  the  Acrochordinae] 
n  aub-limily  of  flglyphoui  Colubrida*.  ranjing  jrom  the  Khaa 


Iropcltidae,  Xenopeltidac  and  Amblyccphalidu 
.  that  to  thi»  re^n  Jafvn  ha*  to  be  refenwL 
''r,    Ia^r™aj,''tEmcterulicsliy    Indian 


tropical  CyckilCTma  and  C^ 
the  lar|re   Trwnyx  frimfVIJ 


iigisu>ri^ic 

id  ZoDuridae,  peculiar  to 


culiar,  the  Rhachiodom 


peciea  DoiyptUit  lain,  tl..  .„ .. 

lidae  aod  Glauconiklae.  but  no  llyiiidae;  laree 
in  Ihe  R,  and  a  boa.  i>if<>p*>[iu/ordi  in  the  W.  of 
lonoui  anakea  there  i«  an  abundance,  notably  the 


adder,  Cawiu.  Alroitaipit.O^ta,  ii 


abKOI.     Elapir 
taji  and  S'  ' 

Lyaitii.Ps 


I  Vtm.    Tht 
ringhili.' 


which  u  an  ar1>areal 
rhe  pit  vipefi  are  entirely 
hooded  cobra*  like  NajA 

ui  colli bnnea,  tX- 


.„ CWnhr-Uke  loma  and  Trffiimtoliu  are  very  acantily 

repmented,  chiefly  In  tbe  N. 

On  tbe  whole  the  lepdlian  fauna  of  Africa  ii  not  rich,  conuderinf 
the  huge  die  of  the  continent,  but  (hia  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Eteal  eipaftK  of  deiert  in  tbe  N.  half  and  of  veld  in  tbe  S.  Laally, 
the  enoraiou)  centnl  torota  an  itill  icarcely  eipkired. 

MADAdaieai  and  eertdn  other  island*  have  1  fauna  which  I*  u 
remarkable  tor  In  deficiencia  a*  it  ii  for  iti  prctent  form*.  Tht 
following  wdl-defirRd  group*  arc  absent :  Trionychidae  and  Chely- 
dldae ; /^midae,  LacTrtidae,Anguidae,Amphi*baealdae,  Varanidae 
and  Eublepharinae;  all  the  Viperidae  and  Elaplnae,  *o  that  Ihi* 


Cheloniani,  Pihmri^B  fol^U  an 
leratei  536  ipcclc*  of  reptile*  It 
V.  T.  Blanlo^LoiXJ.Tsflo" 


pISTRlBimON 


.  PsdKiumis,  which  eltewhcTV 

irid  Kvcnl  Tatudtnidui  (4  thne 


liuucuoia  cohitniKSi  loflw  few  witii  Ipdi 
f.c.  Zamtnit  t-  Ptfoj,  man  ih^th  appareq' 
■hip.  or  At  lost  with  paemblana  in  tauui 

An  Aiutyiif  of  thit  pecuUajly  __.  .r._.  _       _    _ 

IlIvB  turpnung  naulti,  DuiKly»  the  Bloust  total  ■bKoce  of  aJGnity 
with  the  Indian  nnon,  doie  connodon  vrith  Atnca  by  tlie  poatt' 
ilon  of  Ccrrhoiaundae,  ZQnuridae,CbiineleoM  and  Pftlomeduiidit; 
luily,  the  pfwnce  of  Kvent  tne  boot,  of  AdcKiuMLr  and  <d  Ifuani- 
ddc.  u.  fomiUea  and  Eencra  wbkh  we  are  accustomed  to  coruukr 
at  tfpicalty  neo-trofHaL  Peculiar  to  MadagsKar,  autochthonoua 
sod  V0V  Ancient,  H  only  IJnptiUi,  Andeot  are  aita  the  lortobee, 
.1 —    I — ^  typUopfl,  lerrhotaurids  and  loiiuridi. 


The  afaacDI  familla  may  be  ai 


m  II  the  othcfi.  bi 


n,  palBeotro[Hcal 
ty  had  not  vprea 


und«  Dum  leaial  clina.  In  Africa 

nuiDcmui.  tell  ui  that  It  i-u  not  _  ..   . 

I  and  long'tnouted  ^vialt,  ell  the  main  cp^ups 
luanoids,  oic..  exiatcd  in  Erigland,  the  crocodllians 


lanilold  dinen 
.  _  _  idia.    Fosiilj. 

il  tbe  naiBO 


crocodile*  now  in  the  Eurasian  aub<n»ion,  CKCcnLins 

__.  .  _..  In  the  Jordan  bwin,  on  the  boMerlaod  ol  Africa; 

hut  (he  Vang'tsc-Kians  u  inhat^tcd  h}r  anaUiffalor,  v4,  fifUHiLiH  ^1  t^lle 
■11  iti  coofeoen  an  now  In  Amenca-  Tdea  GntU,  lo  afcnjiq 
eitenl.  a  parallel  in  Trionyx,  ol  which  one  ipeciH  hvei  in  the  Bu< 
phrites  tann,  lUrewiac  borderland,  and  another,  T^  maacki,  in  riven 

oi  N.  China,  »,f .  in  the  Amoor.  Of  other  Chelonluu  w ■ 

■peciea  of  Fiu'udn,  two  of  them  European ;  £in^  cur 
in  Eiiniie,  with  the  olher  ipeciei  E.  btai%iiaii  in  the  e 
SUIMiuilB  few  tpcci«  of  Ct""'"/',  a  'nily  perinmi 
Of  Ltcertilia  .    .      .       /       .  _,       , 

Miu  Oitciaa  e 

'-■-'ni  it  peculiar  to  the  iteppea  and  dewrti  of  Tu 
lia;  other  nckoe  in  the  (raruitional  leglon   from 


nugal    !□    Karachi;    Plalyiatl^ 


JfEarta 


InEui 


Of  tl 


luiope 
in  Me 


.ledtlr 


in  Europe  or  J 


>hii^Cfiidl 
:  plentiful  i 


peculiar  10  Euiope,  Ophi 

Of  SciiKidu  few  in  Europe,  e.t-  Chakidei  t.  Sepi  >.  C^norlia,  olhera 
[nnn  Asa  Minor  euiwardi.  e.f.  Sciaci.  and  AtJtfiam  in  Turlie- 
Ban.  A^idaedonoiDccurinEuropehutlheycxutinconwicrilik 
Bumben  from  Aiia  Minor  aod  Tuil^lan  to  China,  with  Phrwuf- 
apkatus  peculiar  to  central  Asia.  Lastly,  the  Lacenidae,  of  which 
weial  specie*  of  Latxrta,  Pammodrctnus,  Acanlhodatlyiitj    in 

a  t\m^  manoer  the  Manchuiian  fomii  an  lelatcd  lo  Chinnc.  ' 


Ibem 


leMedilemDcanoi 


W.  AH3.iT< 


Qne  TjpUops  in  (he  Balku 
aln  GlavoHia ;  Efyi  jactilt 

H  hIc  Rpreientative  of  th_ 

viper.  V.  Ecnu,  from  Wala  to  Saghalien  liland, 

and  K  aiinH(id:''u  in  5-  Eunjpe;a  pit  viper.  At. __ 

in  the  Caspian  dutrict,  thence  toil  genufllhrough  China 


B.W.  Alia 


5i,  Spain,  the  Baldric  Island' 

-tan  and  nei-"- 

hc  agiyphou' 


(ith  KiairlHi  Kolatii  la  5.W.  Euic 
eoera,  especially  in  th*  il-haiaM^  , 


of  S.'i/.  Aaia.  Penia 

peaking  teneiatly  Ebe  coUibrinn  show  leaa 

to  Indian  forms,  just  as  we  should  expect 

nphical  cooditfoat.    If  it  were  not  for  the 

--.  _^ — jod  portion  of  its  N.  coast,  the  Europcaa 

NoaiH  Akxuc«,— Of  this  hufe  eontinent  only  the  United Sutea 

and  Mciicocome  into  consideraiian.  since  N.  of  41*  latitude  rejniliaa 
life  is  veiy  scaice.  The  area,  homcver.  with  these  nsirictions,  is 
larger  than  the  Indian  and  Malay  countriea,  and  laiger  than  the 
Australian  region.  Yet  the  fauna  is  comparatively  poor,  v-~-  ~-  " 
inilerd,  if  il  w-w  i^  fot  Mfiuco  and  tht  Sononui  provinc 
■ccms  10  be  [he  ancient  centre  of  dislribution  of  mucVol  tb 
Opiially  N.  American  faona.  _ 

of  Chinxicon 
The  fauna  a 


e?<>Ckh 


..   1  Vperin^ 

Crocodllia.  xith  Craaddtj 
omertiOMUt  ana  ^uifowr  mtavsibpUvu  in  the  5-  Of  Chelonians 
the  Cbelydridae,  peculiar  to  the  E.  half  but  lot  (he  reapparaacc  ol 
a  species  of  Ckdyira  in  Central  America!  many  Cinostemidae  like- 
wiic  ilmoM  ptdiUar  10  the  ira:  of  TcMudinldae  an  abundaacE  ol 
li^shwater  foniu,  notably  Ckryttmyi,  and  Exyi  in  eonawn  wiiA 
Europe,  whilst  terrescrial  tortoises  an  otremely  :>canty.  nanHb' 
otie  spedes  of  TOiutt,  T,  pelyplitmui,  the  gophizT.  and  two  irf 
Cestadu,  e.r.  C.  tatolaa:  lastly,  two  THmyxTa  iM  whole  of  Ibe 
Hiui5VpinbasnandthenceN.intoLalieWnnipeg,5'  t'-  '■"'^ 
Mia:  Caioi  ue  vay  scarcei  N.  America  has  tecavtd  only 
Spian„A:riylii!  ncK!HS  frnm  the  Antnici  into  FInriila.  and  Pliilif 
A>iivl«,  i^biHuSmui  ma  C^ilifornia  from  the  P^cfi.-  lide  of  Meiko; 
E.  ..  I    ■  ,1       !■       I  ■!     I     I.-     ■        1.      ■■.it   a    typirally 


h^gh  far°fi!7of  rte  large  genus 
•  Teus  ID  Camlina.  Satcttrat 
istk  genus  of  Sonoraland  and 
f  Teitdae  only  Cutntiieplmi, 


SX 


metui,  the  main  genus»  centred  in  Mexico,  but  G.  fomulnrj  lan^ 
f mn  Coat*  Ria  aloaf  the  Padfie  ude  right  into  British  Columbia, 
the  most  norlhem  instance  of  a  New  World  reptile. 

XaiMoitna  gmida  of  Mexican  mountains  is  the  monotype  of  a 
family,  and  the  same  would  apply  to  HiitiBma  (H.  nupKluia,  (be 
Cila  monster  of  the  hottest  kwland  parts  of  Arizona  and  New 
Meiico;  and  H.  iarridmrn  o(  Mexico)  iftt  irere  not  for  LajiOntuh,, 
of    Borneb     JicincsiH;    of    this    cosmopolitan   family    America 

of  ipeclea  decreases  from  N.  to  S.;  Emufl  from  Minnesou  and 
Maaachusetts  through  Mexico,  with  many  species,  and  Lyraiama  i. 
UaauJatfraf(fromS.E.  aod  Central  Srates  to  Meidco.  Xantusiidae. 
a  smaD  family,  n  composed  of  a  N-  or  Sonoran  and  a  S.  or  Cen(ral 
AmericM'Ancillein  gnnp;  e.g.  JTanliufd  of  (he  deserts  uf  Nevada 
and  California.  AnuOa,  monotype  of  a  family  of  Cilifomia  (o  El 
Paso.  Texas,  u.  peculiar  to  Sononland,  Amphubaenidae  with. 
XUisnra  in  Florida  and  the  marvellaui  CUnui  in  Lower  California 
and  the  Pacific  ode  of  Mexico:  (he  other  memben  of  this  family 
are  tropical  so  far  as  America  is  concerned- 
Snakes:  of  lyphlopidae  only  AiumaUpis  nexicoiu,  peculiar  ta 
NuevD  Leon:  gf  Clauconiidic  several  enendinf  N.  into  Texas  and 
Florida.  Boinae  continue  N,  aa  (be  areolcahHi*  Litkamiaa  of  Lower 
California  and  Arizona,  and  the  lilowiie  arenicolous  Okan'sH  itUat 
which  extends  from  Califom!*  to  Ibe  state  of  Washington:  (he 
o(bcr  memben  of  the  family  an  all  tropical,  extra-regionaL  Of 
Vlpcridae  only  pit  vipers  ocwr,  but  of  then  rattleinalics  cover  (he 
whole  ol  the  habitable  aieai  jfneulrajn.  without  a  rattle,  I.g.  Ibe 
moctasn  soalie  and  the  water  viper,  has  other  uiecies  in  central 
and  E.  Asia.  Of  Elapinae,  IW  Inie  the  E.  United  Statei  only  (he 
genus  Etofi  nth  ■  lew  species,  of  which  £.  Mn'u,  the  commonest, 
ranges  from  S.  Biaril  far  into  Ibe  S.  and  E.  states.  A  lew  oiu 
thoglyphouB,  letiestrial,  snakes  just  enter  the  United  Si 
Mexico,  t^.  TtinarpMra.    Ol  agtypheus  colubri 

Snera  like  or  resembling  TrBptdinaUu,  CartniUn  ai 
iding  Pilyapllil  and  SfiMii,  ate  abundant,  Ihc  lalLt,  ^,„k  .,.,, 
characteristic:  ItciMtoAv  and   Coniro,   Fiimn  and  Zannu 
Ulairise  are  cicvly  neaictic,  or  Sonoran.  .     .      _ 

The  Ctaltr  AtUilla  have  euentially  neo(ropical,  <A  Central 


'r^ll^ia 


Anguidae  Cefrinu,  peculiar,  but  cic 
\  Xanlusiidae  the  peculiar  geous  C' 


aotably  the  laiga 


>^tfi,  bo^ 


DISTRIBUTION] 
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AfflpUabaeiiidae  Ampkisbaema  itself  occun  in  Puerto- Rico  and  on 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Of  Tejidae  only  Anuiva,  not  Cnemidophorus. 
Snakes:  a  Typhlops  in  Puerto  Rico;  of  boas  Epicrates,  Ungqiia  and 
Corallus,  the  latter  re-occttrring  in  Madagascar.  AtMent  are: 
V^xridae,  Elapinae  and  Opisthofflyphs;  of  a^yphous  colu- 
t>rines  the  Central  American  genera  Urotheca,  DrormcMS^  Drymobius 
and  Lepiopkis;  the  genera  of  distinctly  northern  origin. 

SoiTTH  AND  Central  America.— The  fauna  is  very  rich.  It 
is  advisable  first  to  mention  thoK  groups  which  are  either  confined 
to  Central  America  (including  the  hot  lowlands  of  Mexico),  e.g.  the 
Dennatemydidae,  Eublephannae,  Anelytropsis  and  the  aglyphous 
colubrines:  Ur^JucOt  Dromicus^  Drymobius,  Leptophis,  Rhadintat 
Sirepiopkonu,  or  which,  from  their  N.  centre  have  sent  some  genera 
into  Central  America,  or  beyond  into  the  S.  continent :  rr.  Chdydra 
rossigmcni,  rangine  from  Guatemala  to  Ecuador;  one  CtnosUmum 
extending  into  Guiana;  Testudo  tabulata,  the  only  terrestrial 
tortoise  of  S.  America,  besides  the  gigantic  creatures  of  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands;  a  few  Eublepharinae  reaching  Ecuador;  of  Anguidae 
Ctrrhouotms  coeruUus,  extending  S.  to  Costa  Rica;  of  Sdncidae, 
liabuia  and  LytoMma,  which  extend  far  into  S.  America,  and  the 
same  applies  to  the  Amphisbaenidae.  Immigrants  from  the  N.  are 
probably  also  the  Iguanidae,  although  they  have  found  a  congenial 
iionie  in  the  S.  countries,  where  they  are  now  represented  by  an 
abundance  of  genera  and  spedes,  e.f.  Laemanctus  and   Corytho-> 

giana  ol  Mexico,  i4iiafti,  Igututa,  Bastliscus,  Clenotaura,  Pdycnnu, 
oplwrus,  Ckaiaredon.  Amongst  snakes  the  following  appear  to 
be  of  N.  origin:  Boidae  (with  the  Pythonine  Loxocaemus  hicolor  in 
Mexico),  in  spite  of  their  great  development  of  boas  and  anacondas 
in  the  S. ;  certainly  Crotalinae,  of  which  only  one  species,  C.  lerrificust 
»  found  in  S.  America;  further,  some  aglyphous  colubrines,  which 
have  sent  a  few  species  only  into  Central,  and  still  fewer  into 
S  America,*  e.f.  Tropidonotus,  luknognathMS,  Contiat*  Ficimiat 
Ccluber,  SpiUOts,  Pilyopkis,  CoroneUa*  and  ZamenU. 

After  these  numerous  restrictions  we  should  expect  the  genuine 
autochthonous  fauna  of  the  S.  American  continent  to  m  very 
scanty,  especially  if  we  remember  those  important  Old  World  groups 
which  are  absent  in  America,  e.g.  Varanidae,  Lacerttdae,  Agamidae 
and  chamdeons,  and  that  Central  and  S.  America  have  no  Triony- 
chidae.  The  oldest  S.  American  reptilian  fauna  is  composed  as 
follows.  It  is  the  only  ^ut  of  the  world  which  possesses  Chelydidae 
in  abundance,  e.f.  of  Ckdys  the  M^anuUa,  Hydronudusa,  and  of 
Pdomedusidae,  Podoaumis,  which  re-occurs  in  Madagascar.  Cro- 
codilia  are  represented  by  Crocodilus  anuricanus  and  C.  moreUti 
in  the  N.  and  by  about  five  spedes  of  Caiman,  Of  Lacertilia  geckos 
are  rather  few,  mostly  in  the  N.W.  of  the  continent,  more  numerous 
in  Central  America  and  the  Antilles.  The  Tejidae  are  deariv  a 
neotropical  family,  with  several  dozen  genera  in  S.  America;  01  all 
these,  only  Amena  and  the  dosely  aTlied  Cnemidophorus  extend 
through  and  beyond  Central  America:  Amtiva  into  the  E.  and  W. 
hot  lands  of  Mexico  and  into  the  Antilles,  Cnemidophorus  through 
Mexico  far  into  most  of  the  United  States  with  a  few  species.  Of 
snakes  there  is  an  abundance.  Typhlopidae  and  Glauconiidae  are 
well  represented.  Of  aglyphous  colubnnes  many  genera,  some  of 
these  extending  northwards  into  Mexico,  but  not  to  the  Antilles, 
cf.  Atracies,  Tropidodipsas,  Dirosema,  Ceophis,  Xenodon. 

Opisthoglypha  are  very  numerous  in  genera  and  spedes  both  in 
S  and  Central  America,  whence  many  of  the  arboreal  forms  extend 
into  the  hot  countries  of  Mexico,  while  a  few  terrestrials  have 
spread  over  the  plateau  and  thence  into  the  United  States,  none 
entering  the  Antilles;  such  typical  neotropical  genera  are  Himan- 
todes,  Lepiodira,  Oxyrhopus,  ErytkrolcmpruSt  Conophis,  Scolecophis, 
HomJatoeranium,  PetalopuUkus,  Leptognalkus.  Most  of  the  Ambly- 
cephalidae  are  neotropical,  the  others  in  S.E.  Asia.  Of  Elapinae 
oflty  the  genus  Elaps  occurs,  but  with  many  spedes.  Of  the  Cro- 
talinae, Lachesis  is  the  essentially  neotropical  ^nus,  with  many 
spedes,  some  of  which  enter  the  hot  lands  of  Mexico,  e.f-  L.lansbergi 
I.  lanuolatus,  a  very  widely  distributed  spedes,  the  only  pit  viper 
which  has  entered  the  Lower  Antilles. 

The  above  survey  of  the  worid  shows  that  but  very  few  of  the 
principal  families  of  reptiles  are  peculiar  to  only  one  of  the  main 

regions.*'  The  occurrence  of  some  freak,  constituting  a  little 
famdy  or  sttb-family  by  itself  in  some  small  district,  and  therefore 
put  oown  as  peculiar  to  a  whole  wide  region,  cannot  be  much  of 
a  criterion,  e.f.  Rkackiodon,  Eiackistodon,  Acrochordinae,  Uroplates, 
Xntosaurus,  Heioderma,  Aniellidae,  Dibamus,  Anelytropidae* 
Platystemtan.  They  are  not  characteristic  of  large  countries,  but 
father  local  freaks.  Quite  a  number  of  very  ancient  families  have 
such  a  wide  distribution  that  they  also  are  of  little  critical  value, 
notably  the  peropodous  snakes,  which  have  survivors  in  almost  any 
tropical  country ;  such  cosmopolitans  arc  also  geckos  and  skinks. 

A  difficulty  which  la  ever  present  in  such  zoogeographical  in- 
vestigations IS  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  our  zoological  families 
«ad  sub-families  and  even  genera  are  genuine  units,  or  heterogeneous 
coouwands,  as  for  instance  the  Anelytropidae,  of  which  degraded 
skinla  there  is  one  in  Mexico,  two  others  in  W.  Africa.  Heioderma 
in  Mexico  and  Lantkanotus  in  Borneo  are  both  without  much  doubt 
descendants  of  some  Aneuid  stock,  but  when  we  now  combine  them, 
in  deference  to  our  highest  authority,  as  one  family,  we  thereby 
the  tremendoua  problem  of  the  present  distributioa  of  this 


family.  Boas  and  pythons  are  likewise  not  above  suspicion,  cf. 
some  boas  in  Madagascar  and  the  python  Loxocaemus  in  Mexico. 
The  opisthoglyphous  colubrines  are  almost  certainly  not  a  natural 

¥:oup,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  genera  of  the  aglyphous  assembly, 
o  avoid  arguinfl[  in  a  circle,  such  doubtful  units  had  better  be 
avoided  whilst  building  hypotheses. 

G.  Pfeffer  has  recently  endeavoured  to  show  by  an  elaborate 
careful  paper  ("  Zoogeographische  Beziehungen  Sadamerikas,"  Zoo/. 
Jakrb.t  Suppl.  viii.,  1905),  "  that  neariy  all  the  principal  groups  of 
reptiles,  amphibians  aiul  fishes  had  formerly  a  universal  or  sub- 
universal  distribution,  and  that  therefore  it  u  not  necessary  to 
assume  a  direct  land  connexion  of  S.  America  with  either  Africa  or 
Australia,  with  or  without  an  Antarctic."  Many  cases  of  such  a 
former  universal  distribution  are  undoubtedly  true,  but  the  question 
remains  how  the  respective  creatures  managed  to  attain  it. 

For  true  characterization  of  lar^  areas  we  must  resort  to  the 
combination  of  some  of  the  large  wide-ranging  families,  and  equally 
important  is  the  absence  of  certain  Urge  groups;  both  to  be 
selected  from  the  following  table. 
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*  Including  the  related  Dermatemydidae  and  Cinosternidae. 
*.With  an  exception. 

*  Entering,  or  m  the  borderland. 

*  Mediterranean  countries. 

*  Rhineura;  forroeriy  wider  distribution. 

*  In  Asia. 

Deductions  from  thb  table  show,  for  Instance,  that  Australia  is 
quite  sufficiently  characterized  by  the  possession  of  Chdydidae 
and  Varanidae;  Madagascar  by  the  presence  of  chameleons  and 
Pelomedusidae.  On  the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  the  whole  of 
Africa  from  Asia,  or  the  diagnosis  of  the  palaearctic  "  region,"  would 
reouire  the  combination  of  several  positive  and  negative  characters. 

Chelonians  are  very  diagnostic,  expressed  by  the  following  com- 
binations of  families: — 

America  as  a  whole:  Chelydridae  and  Cinosterridae  and  Der- 
matemydidae. 

N.  America:  Chelydridae  and  Trionychidae,  but  only  E.  of  the 
Rockies. 

S.  America:  Chelydidae  and  Pelomedusidae. 

Africa:  Trionychidae  and  Pelomedusidae. 

Madagascar;  Pelomedusidae  and  Testudinidae. 

India  and  Eurasia :  Trionychidae  and  Testudinidae. 

Australia:  Chelydidae  only. 

That  the  Chelonians  are  regionally  so  very  diagnostic  that  thdr 
main  families  are  still  in  rational  agreement  with  the  main  divisions 
of  land,  b  perhaps  due,  first,  to  their  oeing  an  andcnt  group;  secondly, 
to  their  limited  means  of  distribution  (none  across  the  seas,  omitting 
of  course  Cheloniidae,  Ac);  and  lastly,  to  their  bdng  rather  in- 
different to  dimate.  Note,  for  instance,  Trionyx  ferox  from  the 
Canadian  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Cinostemum  penns^vanicum 
from  New  York  to  New  Orieans.  It  may  be  taken  for  certain 
that  wherever  a  Testudo  occure  as  a  genuine  native,  it  has  got  there 
by  land,  be  the  locality  the  Galapagos,  Aldabra,  Madagascar  or 
some  Malay  islands.  The  Trionychidae  reveal  themselves  as  of 
periarctic  origin,  being  debarred  from  Australia,  Madaeascar  and 
the  neotropiod  region  (alleged  from  Eocene  Patagonia).  Testu- 
dinidae are  cosmopolitan,  excluding  Australia,  and  practically  also 
the  Antilles;  and  Testudo  is  most  instructive  with  its  almost  similar 
distribution;  but  something  has  gone  wron^  with  this  genus  in 
Aimerica.  where  it  flourishedin  mio-Tertiary  times. 

Pleurodira  are  less  satisfactory  than  they  appear  to  be  from  a 
merdy  statistical  point  of  view.  The  Pelomedusidae,  bdng  known 
from  European  Trias  and  from  nearctic  cretaceous  formations. 
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may  have  had  a  world-wide  distribution;  but  Chelydidae  may 
well  have  centred  in  an  antarctic  continent.  Chelydridae  were 
pcriafctic  and  have  disappeared  from  Eurasia;  N.  American 
offshoots  are  the  Cinosterrioae  and  Dermatemydidae,  the  latter  now 
restricted  to  Central  American  countries. 

CrocodUiat^  probably  once  universal,  afford  through  the  Chinese 
alligator  an  instance  of  the  original  intimate  connexion  of  the 
whole  holarctic  region,  paralleled  by  many  other  animals  which 
now  happen  to  be  restricted  to  E.  Asia  and  to  eastern  N.  America. 

Lacerttlia  are  less  satisfactory  for  short  diagnoses.  America 
alone  combines  Iffuanidac  and  Tejidae: — 

N.  America:  Iguanidae,  Anguidae,  Tejidae  (and  Rhineura  in 
Florida). 

S.  America:  Iguanidae,  Anguidae,  Tejidae  and  many  Amphis- 
baenidae. 

Africa  and  Madagascar:  Chameleons  and  Zonuridae  and  Gerrho- 
sauridae. 

Madagascar:  Chameleons  and  Iguanidae. 

India:  Varanidae,  Agamidae  and  Lacertidae,  all  of  which  also 
in  Africa. 

Australia  alone  has  Pygopodldae. 

The  Lacertilia  are  now  distributed  upon  principles  very  different 
from  those  of  the  tortoises.  AocordinKjto  tne  lizards  the  world  is 
divided  into  an  E.  and  a  W.  half.  The  W.  alone  has  Iguanidae 
and  Tejidae,  the  E.  alone  that  important  combination  of  Varanidae 
and  Agamidae.  Further  subdivision  is  in  most  cases  possible  only 
by  Exclusion,  e.g.  exclusion  of  Lacertilia  and  chameleons  from 
Australia;  of  Varanidae  and  Agamidae  from  Madaj^ascar.  Lizards 
are  rather  susceptible  to  climatic  conditions,  infinitely  more  than 
a-atcr  tortoises. 

As  regards  Ophidic,  America  has  Crotalinae  and  Elapinae.but  no 
Vtpcrinae.  Eurasia  and  India  alone  combines  Viperinac,  Crotalinae 
and  Elapinae.  Africa,  Viperinae  and  Elapinae  but  no  Crotalinae. 
Australia  only  Elapinae.    Madaeascar  none  of  these  groups. 

The  Vipennae  must  have  hadf  their  original  centre  in  the  palae- 
arctic  countries,  and  they  have  been  debarred  only  from  Australia 
and  Madagascar.  Both  vipers  and  pit  vipers  are  still  in  Asia, 
but  true  vipers  are  absent  in  America,  with  their  fullest  develop- 
ment now  in  Africa,  whilst  pit  vipers  went  E.,  covering  now  the 
whole  of  America,  and  having  developed  the  rattlesnalcn  in  Sonora- 
land.  The  Elapinae  are  undoubtedly  of  Asiatic  origin;  they  have 
overrun  Africa,  were  too  late  for  Madagascar,  but  early  enough  for 
Australia,  where  they  are  only  poisonous  snakes;  and  only  one 

!;enus,  Elaps,  has  got  into,  or  rather,  has  differentiated  in  America, 
n  the  S.  ot  which  it  is  abundant. 

Opisthoglypha  are  useless  for  our  purpose;  they  are  cosmopolitan, 
with  the  exception  of  Australia,  but  i>robably  they  have  one 
ancient  centre  m  S.  America,  and  another  in  the  old  worid. 

Amblycephalidae  afford  another  of  those  curious  instances  of 
apparent  affinity  between  S.E.  Asia  and  Central  America;  paral- 
leled by  Petamis  bicdor,  which  ranges  from  Madagascar  to  Panama, 
while  all  the  other  Hydrophinae  belong  to  the  Indian  Ocean  ana 
the  E.  Asiatic  seas.  Aglyphous  Colubrines  show  undoubted 
affinity  between  N.  America  and  Eurana;  the  whole  group  is 
absolutely  cosmopolitan,  and  many  of  the  j^nera,  cf.  Coluber, 
Tropidonotus  and  Coronella,  have  proved  their  success  oy  having 
acquired  an  enormous  range.  Snakes  have  comparatively  few 
enemies,  and  they  possess  exceptional  means  of  distribution.  It 
is  rare  for  a  terrestrial  species  to  have  such  a  wide  range  as  Crotalus 
Urrificus,  from  Arizona  to  Argentina,  or  as  the  India  cobra,  which, 
like  the  tiger,  is  equally  at  home  in  Malay  islands,  Manchuria  and 
Turkestan. 

The  tortoises  divide  the  habitable  world  into  a  S.  and  a  N.  world, 
much  as  do  the  anurous  Batrachians;  the  lizards  split  it  into  an 
E.  and  a  W.  hemisphere.  The  poisonous*  snakes,  the  most  recent 
of  reptiles  in  their  full  development  and  distribution,  allow  us  to 
distinguish  between  Australia,  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

(H.  F.  G.) 

REPTON,  a  village  in  the  S.  parliamentary  division  of  Derby- 
shire, England,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Derby,  on  the  Midland  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  1695.  It  is  famous  for  its  school,  founded  in  1557 
by  Sir  John  Port,  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Etwall,  which  has 
valuable  entrance  scholarships,  and  two  leaving  exhibitions  to 
the  universities  annually.  The  number  of  boys  is  about  300. 
The  school  buildings  are  modem,  but  incorporate  considerable 
portions  of  an  Augustinian  priory  established  in  1 1 7 a.  There  was 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment  on  this  site  in  the  7th  century, 
the  first  bishop  of  Mercia  being  established  here.  This  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  874.  In  the  second  half  of  the  loth 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Edgar,  another  church  was  founded. 
The  existing  parish  church  of  St  Wystan  retains  pre-Conquest 
work  in  the  chancel,  beneath  which  is  a  remarkably  fine  vaulted 
crypt,  probably  dating  from  the  reign  of  Edgar,  its  roof  sup- 
ported on  fluted  columns.  The  monastery  was  dissolved  by 
Heniy  Vm. 


REPUBLIC   (Lat.  respublicat  a  commonweal  or  oommoii- 
wealth),  a  term  now  universally  understood  to  mean  a  state^ 
or  polity,  in  which  the  head  of  the  government  is  elective,  and 
in  which  those  things  which  ate  the  interest  of  all  are  dedded 
upon  by  all.    This  is  notoriously  a  very  modem  interpretation 
of  the  term.    In  the  ancient  world  of  Greece  and  Rome  the 
franchise  was  in  the  hands  of  a  minority,  who  were  surrounded 
by,  and  who  governed,  a  majority  composed  of  men  personally 
free  but  not  possessed  of  the  franchise,  and  of  slaves.    Modem 
writers  have  often  used  respublicaf  and  literal  translaticm,  as 
meaning  only  the  state,  even  when  the  head  was  an  absolute 
king,  provided  that  he  held  his  place  according  to  law  and  ruled 
by  law.    "  Republic,"  to  quote  one  example  only  of  many,  was 
so  used  by  Jean  Bodin,  whose  treatise,  commonly  known  by  its 
Latin  name  De  ReptMica  Libri  Sex,  first  appeared  in  Frendi 
in  1577.    Englishmen  of  the  middle  ages  habitually  ^x>ke  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  though  they  had  no  conception 
that  they  could  be  governed  except  by  a  king  with  hereditary 
right.    The  coins  of  Napoleon  bear  the  inscription  "JUpublique 
Jranqflise,  NapoUon  Empereur."    Except  as  an  arbitrary  term 
of  art,  or  as  a  rhetorical  expression,  "  republic  "  has,  however, 
always  been  understood  to  mean  a  state  in  which  the  head 
holds  his  place  by  the  choice  of  his  subjects.     Poland  was 
a  republic  because  its  king  had  in  earlier  times  to  be  accepted, 
and  in  later  times  was  diosen  by  a  democracy  composed  of 
gentry.    Venice  was  a  republic,  Uiough  after  the  "  closing  of 
the  great  council"  the  franchise  was  confined  to  a  strictly 
limited  aristocracy,  which  was  itself  in  practice  dominated  by  a 
small  oligarchy.  The  seven  states  which  formed  the  confederation 
of  the  United  Netherlands  were  republics  from  the  time  they 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  Philip  II.,  though  they  chose  to  be 
governed  by  a  stadtholder  to  whom  they  delegated  laxi^  powers, 
and  though  the  choice  of  the  stadtholder  was  made  by  a  small 
body  of  burghers  who  alone  had  the  franchise.    The  varieties 
are  many.    What,  however,  is  emphatically  not  a  republic  is  a 
state  in  which  the  ruler  can  truly  tell  his  subjects  that  the 
sovereignty  resides  in  his  royal  person,  and  that  he  is  king,  or 
tsar,  "  pure  and  absolute,"  by  the  grace  of  God,  even  thou^  he 
may  hasten  to  add  that  "  absolute  "  is  not  **  despotic,"  whidi 
means  government  without  regard  to  law.    The  case  of  Great 
Britain,  where  the  king  reigns  theoretically  by  the  grace  of  God, 
but  in  fact  by  a  parliamentary  title  and  under  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, is,  like  the  whole  Britbh  constitution,  unique. 

There  is  in  fact  a  fundamental  incompatibility  between  the 
conceptions  of  government  as  a  commonwealth  and  as  an 
institution  based  on  a  right  superior  to  the  people's  will.  Where 
the  two  views  endeavour  to  live  together  one  of  two  things  must 
happen.  The  ruler  will  confiscate  the  rights  of  the  community 
to  himself  and  will  become  the  embodiment  of  sovereignty, 
which  is  what  happened  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe  at  the 
dose  of  the  middle  ages;  or  the  community,  arting  through 
some  body  politic  which  is  its  virtual  representative,  will 
confine  the  head  of  the  government  to  defined  functions. 

The  question  of  representation  is  dealt  with  sepaxatdy  (see 
Representation),  but  the  conception  of  a  republic  in 
which  all  males,  who  do  not  belong  to  an  inferior  and 
barbarous  race,  share  in  the  suffrage  is  one  which  would 
never  have  been  accepted  in  the  andent  or  medieval  world, 
for  it  is  based  on  a  foundation  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
— the  political  rights  of  man.  When  the  Scottish  reformer 
John  Knox  based  his  claim  to  speak  on  the  government  of 
the  realm  on  the  fact  that  he  was  "  a  subject  bom  within  the 
same  "  he  advanced  a  pretension  very  new  to  his  generation. 
But  it  was  one  which  was  fated  to  achieve  a  great  fortune.  The 
right  of  the  subject,  simply  as  a  member  of  the  community,  to  a 
voice  in  the  community  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  on  which  his 
happiness  depended,  implied  all  "  the  rights  of  man  "  as  they 
were  to  be  stated  by  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  again  by  the  French  in  1789.  As  they  could  be  vindicated 
only  by  revolt  against  monarchical  govtfnments  in  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  and  as  they  were  incompatible  with  all  the 
convictions  which  make  monarchy  possible,  they  embodied 
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tliemselvcs  bk  t&»  modem  deraocnuc  republics  of  Europe  and 
Amefka.  It  is  a  form  d  govemment  not  much  more  like  the 
republic  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  than  the  French  sans- 
adaUes  was  like  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  whom  he  admired 
for  being  idiat  they  most  decidedly  were  not — believers  in 
equality  and  fraternity.  But  it  does,  subject  to  the  imper- 
fections of  human  nature,  set  up  a  govemment  in  which  all, 
theoteticaUy  at  least,  have  a  voice  in.  what  concerns  alL 

REPUBLICAN  PABT7.  Of  the  three  important  American 
parties  which  have  called  themselves  Republican,'  this  article 
deab  only  with  that  one  which  was  organised  during  the  years 
1854  to  1856  and  has  been  in  control  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  during  the  larger  portion  of  the  half  century 
since  the  presidential  election  of  i860 

OripH  and  Character, — Sectionalism,  the  movement  which 
tended  to  break,  the  Union  into  two  separate  r^ubUcs,  one 
based  on  free  labour,  the  other  on  that  of  slaves,  had  gauied 
bef<H«  the  middle  of  the  igth  century  such  headway  as  to 
compel  a  leconstractibn  of  the  party  system*  The  beginning 
oC  this  reconstmction  was  heralded  by  the  rise  of  the  Liberty 
party  (f.s.)*  in  1840,  its  completion  by  the  dismption  in  z86o 
of  the  Democratic  party  along  sectional  lines,  and  the  election' 
of  Abraham  Lincohi  by  a  sectional  vote. 

The  event  which  determined  the  date  of  the  birth  bf  the 
Republican  party  was  the  repeal  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  BDl  of 
1854  of  that  provision  of  the  Compromise  of  1820  which  excluded 
slavery  from  national  territory  N.  of  the  geographical  line  36*  30' 
and  the  formal  substitution  in  that  bill  of "  squatter  "  for  national 
sovereignty,  in  deciding  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
The  enactment  of  this  bill  introduced  a  new  and  highly  critical 
stdge  in  the  relatwns  between  North  and  South.  Down  to 
1850  the  differences  of  the  two  sections  over  slavery  had  always 
been  arranged  by  mutual  concessions.  In  1S54  this  expedi- 
ent was  set  aside.  Without  giving  anything  in  return,  Douglas 
and  his  supporters  took  from  the  free-labour  section  an  invalu- 
able barrier  against  the  extension  of  slavery:  and  through  the 
doctrine  of  "squatter  sovereignty"  denied  to  Congress  the 
power  to  erect  such  barriers  in  the  future.  But  this  only  hast- 
ened a  crisis  that  could  not  have  been  greatly  delayed.  Cal- 
houn had  already  discerned  the  tnie  source  and  deadly  nature 
of  the  growing  sectional  estrangement,  and  Lincoln  was  soon 
to'  utter  the  prophetic  words:  "This  govemment  cannot 
endure  permanently,  half  slave  and  half  free." 

The  immediate  result  of  the  agitation  over  the  repeal  was 
to  convince  a  large^umber— which  soon  became  a  majority — 
of  the  best  dtizens  of  the  North,  irrespective  of  party,  that  the 
restriction  of  slavery  was  essential  to  the  well-being  both  of  the 
North  and  of  the  Union  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  give  effect 
to  this  conviction  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  new  party.  The 
agitation  which  prepared  the  way.  for  its  rise  began  in  Congress 
daring  the  debates  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  and  spread 
thence  throughout  the  North.  The  West  was  more  quickly 
responave  than  the  East.  But  everywhere  large  elements 
of  the  exbting  parties  came  together  and  agreed  to  unite  in 
Tcsbting  the  extension  of  slavery.  Before  the  discussion  of 
the  repeal  in  Congress  had  reached  its  later  stages,  a  mass 
meeting  of  Whigs,  Democrats  and  Free  Soilers  at  Ripon,  Wis- 
consin, rewlved  that  if  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  should  -pass: 
"  They  would  throw  old  party  organisations  to  the  winds  and 
organize  a  new  party  on  the  sole  issue  of  the  non-extension 
of  slavery."  The  name  Republican  was  formally  adopted  at 
a  state  convention  of  the  new  party  held  at  Jackson,  Michigan, 
00  the  6th  of  July  2854,  and  by  other  Western  state  conven- 
tions on  the  13th  of  the  same  month. 

The  great  majority  of  the  new  party  had  been  dther  Whigs 
or  Democrats.  In  two  cardinal  points  they  were  agreed, 
namely,  opposition  to  slavery  and  belief  in  the  national,  as 
opposed  to  the  federative,  nature  of  the  Union.  In  other 
points  there  was  at  the  beginiung.much  disagreement.    For- 

*Tfae  party  organized  by  Thomas  Jcffenon;  the  National 
RepiUdicaas,  1824-1834;  and  the  Republican  party  of  the  pretend 
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tunatdy  the  issues  on  which  there  was  agreement  overshadowed 
all  othos  long  enough  to  bring  about  a  fusing  of  the  two  ele- 
ments. It  was  the  union  of  the  Whig  who  bdUeved  in  making 
govemment  strong  and  its  q>here  wide,  with  the  Democrat 
who  believed  in  the  people  and  the  people's  control  of  govem- 
ment, that  made  the  Republican  party  both  efficient  and  popular. 

History, — ^Before  its  advent  to  power,  from  2854  to  z86o, 
the  tasks  of  the  Republican  party  were  three:  to  propagate 
the  doctrine  of  slavery  restriction  by  Congressional  action;  to 
oppose  the  extension  of  slavery  tmder  the  operation  of  the 
doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty;  and  to  obtain  control  of 
the  Federal  government.  In  each  it  was  successful.  Through- 
out the  North  and  under  such  leaders  as  Seward,  Lincoln,  Chiue, 
Sumner,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Horace  Greeley,  all  the 
resources  of  the  press,  the  platform,  the  pulpit  and  (an  institu- 
tion then  powerful  but  now  forgotten)  the  lyceimi  or  dtizens' 
debating  dub,  were  fully  enlisted  in  the  propaganda.  Other 
events  that  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Republicans  were 
the  bmtal  assault  upon  Charles  Sumner  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
in  2856,  the  Ostend  Manifesto,  advising  in  the  interest  of 
slavery  the  acquisiticm  of  Cuba  by  force  if  Spain  should  refuse 
to  sell,  the  enforcement — sometimes  brutal  and  always  hateful 
— of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  {q.v.)t  and  the  quarrd  of  Douglas 
with  the  administrBtion  and  the  South  over  the  application  of 
squatter  sovereignty  to  Kansas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  which  the  Re- 
publicans refused  to  accept  as  good  law,  and  the  raid  of  John 
Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry,  which  they  condemned,  brought  them 
into  serious  embarrassment. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  third  task,  the  attainment  of  office, 
the  party  followed  wise  counsels  and  was  fortunate.  In  its 
first  national  platform,  that  of  2856,  the  party  affirmed  its 
adherence  to-  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
denied  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  or  a  Territory  to 
establish  slavery,  and  declared  that  it  was  "  both  the  right  and 
duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  Territories  those  twrin  relics 
of  barbarism,  polygamy  and  sbvery."  At  the  dose  of  the 
resolutions  there  was  a  demand  for  govemment  aid  V>  a  Padfic 
railway  and  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbours. 

The  platform  of  2860  was  more  comprehensive.  It  added  to 
the  planks  of  the  first,  an  arraignment  of  the  administration 
and  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  demands  for  a  protective 
tariff  and  a  homestead  act«  Although  the  popular  vote  for 
Abraham  Lincobi  was  more  than  a  half-million  greater  than 
that  for  John  C.  Fr6mont,  the  party's  candidate  in  1856,  never- 
theless it  was  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party  that  made 
the  Republican  triumph  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Republican  party  was  the  strongest  member  of  the  new  party 
system  as  reorganized  on  the  sectional  prindple.  Moreover, 
in  character  and  purpose,  as  wdl  as  numerical  strength,  it  was 
better  qualified  than  its  rivals  to  meet  the  impending  crisis. 

The  War  Period^  /W/-i*d5.— Between  the  dection  of  Mr 
Lincoln  in  November  2860,  and  his  inauguration  on  the  following 
4th  of  March,  seven  of  the  slave-holding  states  seceded,  formed 
a  Confederacy  and  withdrew  their  representatives  from  the 
national  legislature.  All  attempts  to  arrange  a  compromise 
failed.  The  vacillation  of  President  Buchanan,  and  the  position 
taken  in  his  annual  message  that  the  national  government  had 
no  right  to  coerce  a  seceding  state,  gave  strong  support  to  the 
disunion  movement.  These  events  forced  upon  the  Republican 
party  a  change  of  policy.  Hitherto  its  efforts  had  been  directed 
chiefly  to  exduding  slavery  from  the  Territories.  Now  the 
first  duty  was  to  save  the  Union  from  dismption.  In  order  to 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  unite  the  North,  and  to  bring  to 
the  support  of  the  Union  a  large  proportion  of  those  border 
slave  states,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Missouri,  in  which  there  was  considerable  Union  sentiment. 
Hence  the  party  laid  aside  completely  the  earlier  issue  of  slavery 
restriction  and  accepted  as  the  sole  issue  of  the  hour  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union.  Indeed,  in  order  to  secure  more  easily 
the  co-operation  of  loyal  Democrats,  it  even  gave  up  its  own 
I  name  for  a  time  and  called  itself  the  Union  party. 
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During  the  early  period  of  the  war  the  Preaident  checked  all 
efforta  on  the  part  of  xealoua  subordinates,  civil  and  military, 
to  make  the  war  for  the  Union  even  incidentally  a  war  upon 
slavery.  In  his  efforts  to  unionize  the  border  states  Mr  Lincoln 
in  March  1863  urged  that  Congress  should  co-operate  with  any 
state  in  providing  for  a  voluntary,  gradual  and  compensated 
emancipation.  Congress  acceded,  but  not  one  of  the  border 
states  would  undertake  emancipation.  Many  of  the  Republican 
leaders  rejected  the  border  state  policy  of  the  President  and 
urged  a  more  radical  course  towards  davery.  In  replying  to 
Horace  Greeley,  who  voiced  the  discontent  in  a  public  letter,  to 
which  he  gave  the  title.  The  Praya  of  Twenty  Miliums  of  People, 
Mr  Lincoln  in  August  x86a  wrote:  "  My  paramount  object  ts 
to  save  Ike  Union  and  n^  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery,**' 

But  as  evidence  acciunulated  that  slavery  was  a  strong 
military  support  of  the  Confederacy  the  policy  of  destroying 
slavery  as  a  means  of  saving  the  Union  grew  in  favour.  To 
this  policy  Mr  Lincoln  on  the  sand  of  September  186a  com- 
mitted himself,  the  Republican  party  and  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  The  first  response  was  distinctly  unfavourable.  The 
immediate  effect  was  "  to  unite  the  South  and  divide  the 
North."  A  considerable  element  of  the  Democratic  party 
became  disloyal,  while  the  party  as  a  whole  opposed  all  measures 
looking  to  the  destruction  of  slavery.  The  autumn  elections 
greatly  reduced  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress.  But  the 
new  policy  steadily  gained  ground  untU  the  Republican  party 
in  its  third  national  convention,  which  met  on  the  7th  of  June 
1864,  resolved:  "  that  as  slavery  was  the  cause  and  now 
constitutes  the  strength  of  this  rebellion,  justice  and  national 
safety  demand  its  utter  and  complete  extirpation  from  the  soil 
of  the  republic."  In  the  following  year  slavery  was  finally 
abolished  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

On  the  R^ublican  party,  since  it  had  an  effective  majority 
in  each  house  of  Congress,  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  war  period.  The  theory  of  loose  construction  of 
the  Constitution  was  accepted.  Throughout  the  Civil  War, 
Congress,  proceeding  upon  this  theory,  made  prompt  provision 
for  the  prosetution  of  the  war.  It  passed  Legal  Tender  Acts; 
it  established  a  system  of  national  banks;  greatly  raised  the 
tariff  rates;  and  in  order  to  hasten  the  settlement  of  the  Far 
West  and  to  make  that  section  an  integral  part  of  the  Union, 
it  passed  a  Homestead  Act  and  an  act  providing  for  a  railway  to 
the  Pacific.  For  a  time,  while  disloyalty  was  most  rife  in  the 
North,  there  was  a  sharp  curtailment  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  citizen  through  the  suspension,  initiated  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  Congress,  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  Most  of  the  acts,  whic^  their  opponents  held  to  be 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  were  in  genend  acts  of  question- 
able utility.  The  results  of  the  war,  which  came  to  a  dose  early 
in  1865,  vindicated  in  a  signal  way  the  principles,  policies 
and  leadership  of  the  Republican  party.  It  had  saved  the 
Union;  it  had  established  the  national  character  of  the  Union 
so  finnly  a&  to  bring  to  an  end  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
secession;  and  it  had  destroyed  slavery. 

The  party  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  its  founders  and 
leaders.  Of  these  three  were  pre-eminent:  Horace  Greeley, 
William  H.  Seward  and  Abraham  Lincoln — Greeley  in  the  field 
of  journalism,  Seward  in  the  two  realms  of  idealistic  and  practical 
politics,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Abraham  Lincoln  who  won  and  held 
the  people.  . 

Reconstruction. — ^The  larger  tasks  of  the  period  from  the  dose 
of  the  Civil  War  in  1865  to  the  inauguration  of  Rutheriord  B. 
Hayes  in  1877  were  three:  first,  to  accomplish  with  the  least 
possible  disturbance  the  transition  from  war  to  peace;  second, 
to  settle  certain  matters  of  dispute  with  France  and  England 
that  had  arisen  during  the  progress  of  the  war;  and  third,  to 
reconstruct  the  South.  Full  responsibility  for  the  way  in  which 
these  tasks  were  discharged  rests  upon  the  Republican  party, 
for  it  was  in  control  of  the  presidency  and  the  Senate  throughout 
the  period  and  of  the  House  until  December  1875.  In  the  first  and 
second  it  was  notably  successful.  The  soldiers  of  North  and  South 
Ittumed  at  once  to  the  fields  of  productive  labour.    The  colossal 


war  establishment  was  qiuckly  reduced  to  the  requirements 
of  peace.  The  French  withdrew  from  Mexico.  The  Alabama 
Claims  were  submitted  to  arbitration.  But  the  reconstructioa 
of  the  South  proved  difficult  in  the  extreme.  The  strain  of  a 
prolonged  and  exhausting  war,  the  upheaval  of  emandpation, 
and  the  utter  collapse  of  the  Confederate  government,  bad 
thrown  the  dements  of  sodal,  economic  and  dvil  life  in  the 
South  into  almost  hopeless  disorder.  To  restore  these  to  normaU 
relations  and  working  was  but  part  of  the  task;  the  other  and 
more  important  part  was  to  apply  those  methods  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  would  tend  to  niake  one  nation  out  of  hitherto 
discordant  sections.  In  his  third  annual  message,  Dec.  8th,  1863, 
Lincoln  brought  forward  the  so-called  presidential  plan  of 
reconstruction.  This  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  recon- 
struction was  a  Congressional  rather  than  an  executive  function; 
and  on  the  4th  of  July  1864.  Congress  passed  a  bill  making 
Congress  instead  of  the  president  the  chid  agent  in  the  work 
of  Koonstruction.  President  Johnson  adopted  Lincoln's  plan, 
and  put  it  into  operation  with  such  vigour  that  when  Congress 
met  in  December  1865  all  the  states  that  had  seceded  were  quite 
or  nearly  ready  to  demand  the  readpiission  of  their  represen- 
tatives to  the  House  and  Senate. 

From  the  standpoint  of  party  the  situation  was  highly  criticaL 
The  men  whom  the  newly  reconstructed  states  had  sent  to 
Washington  represented  the  old  South  and  would  naturally 
join  the  opposition.  Although  the  ratification  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  which  abolished  slavery,  was  assured,  and  a  fort- 
night later  was  officially  proclaimed,  nevertheless  the  rea>n- 
structed  legisUtures  were  busy  enacting  police  regulations 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Republicans,  threatened  to  re- 
ensUve  the  freedmen.  With  an  earnestness  like  that  which  the 
party  in  earlier  days  had  shown  in  opposing  the  extensimi  of 
slavery,  it  now  resolved  to  secure  full  dvU  rights  to  the  freednaen. 
Another  consideration  of  great  weight  in  shaping  party  policy 
was  the  need  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  Congress  against 
executive  encroachment.  Owing  to  the  war  and  Lincoln's 
masterful  personality^  the  presidency  had  gained  in  prestige 
at  the  expense  of  Congress.  The  tendency  thus  established 
would  be-  strengthened  to  a  dangerous  degree,  it  was  thought, 
if  the  President  were  to  take  the  leading  part  ijr  reconstructing 
as  well  as  in  saving  the  Union.  There  now  took  place  within  the 
party  a  change  of  great  importance.  Hitherto  the  conservatives, 
represented  by  such  leaders  as  Lincoln  and  Seward,  had  always 
won  in  struggles  with  the  radical  elements;  but  now  the  tide 
changed,  and  the  radicab  who  were  more  narrowly  national  and 
more  strongly  partisan  gained  control,  and  ruled  the  party  to  the 
end  of  the  period  This  revolution  within  the  Republican  party 
between  the  years  1865  and  1867  was  fostered  by  a  marked  re- 
crudescence of  sectional  feeling  in  the  North,  and  by  the  character 
of  the  successor  of  President  Lincoln  and  of  the  party  leaders  in 
Congress.  Pjresident  Johnson  while  eminently  patriotic  and 
courageous,  was  tactless  and  imprudent  to  the  last  degree.  Mr 
Sumner,  the  leader  of  the  Senate,  was  not  condliatory  in  manner, 
and  while  incapable  of  revengeful  fcding  seemed  more  con- 
siderate of  the  freedman  than  of  the  Southern  white.  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  whose  influence  over  the  House  of.  Representatives  was 
stronger  than  that  of  Sumner  over  the  Senate,  regarded  the  South 
as  "  a  conquered  province,"  and  his  personal  feelings  towards  the 
ruling  class  of  the  South  were  harshly  vindictive.  The  policy 
adopted  by  the  Republican  majority  in  each  house  of  Congress 
was  to  refuse  admission  to  the  men  chosen  by  the  stales  that 
had  been  reconstructed  under  the  presidential  plan,  until  a  joint- 
committee  of  both  houses  should  investigate  conditions  in  the 
South.  In  this  rebuff  there  was  distinct  intimation  of  a  purpose 
to  set  aside  altogether  the  reconstructive  work  of  the  President. 
Congress  proceeded  at  once  to  enact  measures  to  continue  and 
extend  the  earlier  temporary  provision  for  helpless  freedmen 
whom  emancipation  had  set  adrift,  and  to  give  them  fuU 
civil  rights.  By  ixissing  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  June 
1866  Congress  committed  itself  to  the  policy  of  securing  the 
civil  rights  of  the  negro  by  constitutional  guarantee.  Each  oH 
these  acts  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  between  whom  and 
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Congress  poliUcal  disai^reement  ripened  soon  Into  bitter  enmity. 
As  the  qukrrel  developed  Congress  ignored  the  recommendations 
of  the  President,  repassed  by  the  requisite  majority  and  ivithout 
due  -  consideration  of  his  objections  each  measure  that  he 
vetoed,  took  from  him  the  power  to  remove  subordinates  which 
had  been  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  deprived  him  of  his 
constitutional  rights  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and 
finally  in  x868  undertook  to  drive  him  from  office  by  impeach- 
ment. 

In  1867  Congress,  uiuicr  the  control  of  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Republican  party,  set  aside  nearly  all  reconstructive  work  that 
had  been  accomplished  previously  and  put  into  execution  a  plan 
of  its  own,  under  which  the  SouUiem  States  were  reconstructed 
anew  and  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress  between  the 
years  1867  and  XS70L  Inevitable  consequences  of  the  Con- 
gresdonal  plan  of  reconstruction  were:  first,  the  erection  of 
state  fovemments  that  were  inefficient,  corrupt,  ruinously 
wastefid  and  shamefully,  oppresave;  second,  the  extreme 
demoralization  of  the  freedmen  suddenly  tnnsformed  from 
slaves  into  rulers  of  their  former  masters;  third,  the  demoraliza- 
tion, in  many  cases  also  extreme,  of  the  great  body  of  the  Southern 
whites  by  Uie  expedients  to  which  they  resorted  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  rule  of  the  freedman,  led  by  the  "Carpet 
Bagger  "  his  Northern,  and  the  "  Scalawag  "  his  Southern,  white 
ally;  fourth,  the  alienation  of  the  white  and  coloured  races  in  the 
South, — an  alienation  which  was  to  each  a  source  of  immeasurable 
evils;  fifth,  the  speedy  overthrow  on  the  withdrawal  of  military 
support  of  the  governments  set  up  under  the  Congressional 
plan,  and  the  creation  of  a  South  "  solid  "  in  resentful  opposition 
to  the  North  and  the  Republican  party.  And  sixth,  as  the  out- 
come of  all  these  results,  an  unfortunate  delay  in  reuniting 
North  and  South.  The  Republican  party  suffoed  during  this 
period  a  moral  decline,  seen  in.  the  frequent  efforts  to  gain  party 
advantage  by  kindling  anew  the  earlier  sectional  animosities, 
a  growing  arrogance,  the  increasing  weight  of  the  partisan  and 
tpoShmui  in  party  management,  and  the  widespread  corruption 
that  came  to  light  in  the  "  scandals  "  of  the  second  administra- 
tion of  GeiKral  Grant.  The  mismanaged  Liberal  Republican 
movement  of  x87o-x87a  was  a  reaction  against  this  moral 
dedine  and  a  protest  against  the  Southern  policy  of  the  party 
and  its  support  of  the  "  Spoils  '*  system.  The  service  of  the 
Liberal  Rq>ublicans  consisted  mainly  in  the  aid  they  gave  to 
the  reform  of  the  Republican  party  and  in  the  influence  they 
exerted  to  induce  the  Democmtic  party  to  accept  the  results  of 
the  war. 

But  despite  the  warnings  it  received,  the  prestige  it  had  gained 
daring  the  war  and  the  popularity  of  President  Grant,  the 
Repablican  party  lost  ground  steadily  during  the  second  half 
of  the  period.  In  the  election  61  1874  the  Democratic  party 
gained  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  in  the 
election  of  1876  came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  winning  the 


of  Mir  Hayes  to  thai  of  Mr  McKinUy,  1876-1896,— 
During  theft  twenty  years  the  subsidence  of  old  and  the  rise  of 
new  isBacs  kd  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  party  system,  which, 
altlKm^  less  radical  than  that  of  1840  to  z86o,  brought  into 
cxutence  several  new  parties  and  changed  ixk  important  respects 
the  dancter  and  poUciefl  of  those  already  in  the  field.  From 
the  standpoint  of  party  history  the  chief  interest  of  these  twenty 
years  lies  in  the  answer  to  the  question,  How  did  the  discredited 
RepttUiGan  party  secure  2&  1896  a  new  and  prolonged  lease  of 
power?  The  t^  was  not  ea^«  The  reconstruction  policy 
of  the  party  had  alienated  many  Northern  supporters  and  had 
made  the  South  solidly  Democratic  The  prevalence  of  the 
spoils  system  and  the  scandals  of  the  second  administration 
of  General  Grant  had  hurt  the  prestige  of  the  party  as  a 
guardian  of  public  morals  and  of  the  national  honour.  What 
gave  the  Republicans  a  fighting  chance  were:  its  record  down 
to  the  dose  of  the  Civfl  War;  its  proven  aptitude  for  the 
ta^s  of  government;  and  the  growth  among  the  people  of  a 
more  vital  national  /ccling  which  turned  instinctively  to  the 
party  that  bad  savdtt  the  nation.    Despite  these  substantial 


advantages  over  their  Democratic  rivals  the  Republicans  lost 
the  presidential  elections  of  2884  and  2892,  and  the  entire 
Democratic  party — some  Republicans  agreeing — ^has  always 
held  that'  a  just  decision  of  the  contested  election  of  i87(^ 
would  have  seated  Samuel  J.  lllden,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, instead  of  Mr  Hayes.  In  the. Senate  the  Republicans 
were  in  a  majority  during  fourteen  years.  In  the  House, 
whose  members  are  chosen  by  popular  vote,  these  figures 
were  reversed,  the  Democrats  having  control  during  fourteen 
years.  In  each  of  five  successive'  presidential  elections, 
those  of  1876,  i88o»  1^84,  x888  and  1893,  the  Democratic 
popular  vote  was  huger  than  the  Republican.  Marked  features 
of  the  party  situation  were  the  apparent  similarity  for  a  time 
of  the  principles  of  the  two  great  parties,  the  influence  on 
their  policy  exerted  by  the  stronger  minor  parties,  and  the  rise 
of  the  Mugwumps  (not  strictly  a  party),  who  claimed  the  right  to 
vote  for  the  best  candidate  independently  of  p^rty  and  were  in 
the  main  of  Republican  origin. 

Of  the  issues  of  the  period  one,  the  reform  of  the  dvfl  service, 
was  served  by  both  of  the  great  parties  with  imperfect  fidelity. 
Each  of  the  Republican  presidents,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur  and 
Harrison  gave  it  efficient  and  steadfast  supjport;  and  so  did 
Cleveland,  the  Democratic  president,  althotigh  under  stronger 
pressure  from  party  hunger.  The  same  was  true  in  the  case  of 
the  more  important  questions  of  foreign  policy  and,  to  a  degree 
in  its  early  stage,  of  the  question  of  silver  coinage.  It  was  not  so 
with  the  treatment  of  the  South.  President  Hayes  withdrew  the 
national  troops  from  S.  Carolina  and  Louisiana  and  thus  brought 
to  an  end  Federal  military  interference  with  state  governments. 
For  this  course  a  considerable  section  of  the  Republican  party  gave 
him  thereafter  a  support  which  was  half-hearted  and  inconstant. 
Further  disaff^e^tion  resulted  from  efforts  to  reform  the  dvfl 
service  of  New  York  which  brought  the  President  into  conflict 
with  the  powerful  Republican  party  madiine  in  that  state.'  The 
high  character  of  the  President  and  his  firm,  wise  and  upright 
course  raised  the  reputation  of  the  party.  His  veto  of  the  SUvdr 
Bill  and  the  resumption  of  spede  payments  tended  to  the  same 
result.  The  failure  in  2889  of  the  third  term  movement  for 
General  Grant  worked  for  the  health  of  the  party.  The  struggle  of 
President  Garfidd  with  New  York  spoilsmen  and  his  assassina- 
tion by  a  disappointed  office-seeker,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
movement  for  the  reform  of  the  dvil  service.  President  Arthur 
maintained  the  high  standard  established  by  Presidents  Hayes 
and  Garfield. 

In  the  election  of  1884  the  old  parties  were  competitors  for  the 
confidence  of  the  conservative  and  reforming  elements  of  the 
country.  Mr  Blaine,  the  Republican  candidate,  who  in 
brilliancy,  popularity,  patriotism,  and  disappointing  personal 
fortunes  readied  the  Whig  leader,  Henry  Clay,  lost  the  dection 
by  a  narrow  margin  because,  while  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  conservatives^  he  had  lost  in  a  measure  the  confidence  of 
the  reformers. 

In  the  dection  of  1888  Mr  Qeveland,  by  making  tariff  reform 
the  issue,  turned  the  manufacturing  interests  to  the  support  of  Mr 
Harrison,  the  candidate  of  the  Republicans,  who  thereby  won  the 
election.  Mr  Harrison,  while  not  personally  popular,  maintained 
the  best  traditions  of  his  Republican  predecessors.  The  highly 
protective  McKinley  tariff,  framed  in  obedience  to  the  people's 
mandate  in  x888,  proved  somewhat  disappointing,  and  in  the 
dection  of  1893,  Mr  Clevehind,  as  the  champion  of  lower  tariff 
rates,  was  successful  for  the  second  time.  Mr  Cleveland,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  sec6nd  term,  secured  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  the 
purchase  of  silver,  and  thus  strengthened  himself  with  the  con- 
servatives of  both  parties.  Democratic  defection  in  the  Senate 
nullified  largdy  the  downward  revision  of  the  tariff  urged  by 
the  President  and  supported  by  the  House. 

The  election  of  1896  marked,  the  dose  of  the  period  of  party 

*  In  the  course  of  this  conflict,  which  continued  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  Republican  party  until  the  death  of  President 
Garfield,  the  term  "  Stalwarts  '*  was  used  to  designate  the  supporters 
of  Senator  Conkling,  who  was  in  control  of  the  Republican  machine 
in  New  York  state,  and  the  term  "  Half-Breeds  *^to  designate  tht 
supporters  of  the  administratioo.t 
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feadjustment.  The  leading  issue  was.  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
under  conditions  which  would  have  made  the  monetary  standard 
silver  instead  of  gold,  and  would  have  lowered  its  value.  The 
Democratic  convention  repudiated  Mr  Cleveland,  accepted  free 
coinage,  and  nominated  W.  J.  Bryan.  The  Republicans,  at  the 
tost  of  a  formidable  party  defection,  endorsed  the  gold  standard 
and  a  highly  protective  tariff,  and  nominated  William  McKinley, 
whose  record  and  character  made  him  an  exceptionally  strong 
candidate.  In  doing  this  the  Democratic  organization  became 
the  party  of  radicalhm,  the  Republican,  the  party  of  conservat- 
ism. The  committal  of  the  Republican  party  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  gold  standard  far  more  than  its  continued  support 
of  hi^  protection,  established  its  position  in  the  reconstructed 
party  system.  In  doing  this  it  allied  its  fortunes  with  those  of 
all  the  property-holding  classes  of  the  country,  while  retaining 
in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  the  wage-earners. 

Period  i^pT^ipio.— During  this  period  there  was  first  a  rapid 
recovery  from  economic  depression,  and  then  ten  years  of  i^ost 
unexampled  prosperity^  followed  by  two  years  of  moderate 
depression.  But  the  period  is  diiefly  memorable  for  the  war 
of  2898  with  Spain;  for  the  oversea  territorial  expansion. that 
followed;  for  the  rise  of  the  so-called  policy  of  imperialism;  for 
the  assumption  of  a  far  more  prominent  international  r61e;  for 
wide-reaching  measures  of  internal  reform;  and,  lastly,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  policy  of  conserving  the  natural  resources 
of  the  nation. 

Throughout  this  period  the  RepubUcaa  party  had  undis- 
puted control  of  the  national  government.  One  of  the  earliest 
acts  in  the  administration  of  Mr  McKinley  was  the  enactment 
in  1897  of  the  highly  protective  Dingley  Tariff.  The  provision 
for  Reciprocity  proved  at  first  of  little  use.  But  the  nee^  of 
foreign  markets  for  the  rapidly  growing  output  of  manufactured 
products,  the  rising  demand  Uuit  the  interests  of  the  home 
consumer,  as  well  as  those  of  the  producer,  should  be  considered, 
and  the  conviction  that  high  protection  fostered  monopolies, 
brought  about  a  change  of  sentiment  in  the  party.  Mr  McKin- 
ley, hi  his  last  speech,  made  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition-  on  the 
Sth  of  September  1901,  gave  voice  to  this  change:  "  The  period 
of  exdusiveness  b  past.  The  expansion  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce is  the  pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  are  unpro- 
fiuble.  A  policy  of  good  will  and  friendly  trade  relations 
will  prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in-  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times. '  Measures  of  retaliation  are  not." 
These  views  gained  headway  against  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  "stand-patters,"*  until  revision  of  the  tariff  down- 
ward was  demanded  in  the  platform  of  1908,  and  achieved  to 
a  moderate  degree  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1909.  The  party  has 
also  fulfilled  its  promise  to  establish  the  gold  monetary  standard 
on  a  firm  basis.  During  the  war  with  Spain  and  in  meeting 
the  new  problems  of  colonial  empire,  the  Republican  party 
has  again  justified  its  reputation  for  efficiency.  Not  less 
noteworthy  has  been  the  policy  of  the  party  initiated  and 
urged  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  developed  by 
President  W.  H.  Taft  for  the  regulation  of  railways  and  all 
corporations  and  trusts  engaged  in  interstate  business.  The 
latest  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party 
is  the  rise  of  the  "  Insurgents,"  a  group*  of  senators  and 
congressmen  whose  professed  aims  are  to  resist  centralization 
in  both  party  and  national  government,  to  lessen  the  influ- 
ence of  the  money  power  over  public  policy,  to  regulate  tariff 
schedules  largely  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  and  in  brief 
to  emphasize  anew  the  subordination  of  party  and  government 
to  the  will  and  service  of  the  people. 

BiBLiocRAPRY.— See  Frandt  Curtis,  History  cf  ike  RepiMiccn 
Party  (a  vols.,  New  York.  1904);  J.  F.  Rhodes.  History  of  the 


Constitution  (Hnd.i  1903);  T.  C.  Smith,  The  Parties  and  Slavery. 
1851-1859  {ibid.,  1906) :  Henry  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Power  in  America  Q  vols.,  Boston,  1872-77);  J.  C.  Blaine,  Twenty 

.  *  Those  members  of  the  Republican  party  who  would  maintain 
as  far  as  possible  the  high  protective  duties  of  the  Dingley  Tariff 


Years  of  Congress  (a  vols.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  iSSA-iSSe);  Horace 
Gredey.  The  American  Confiiel  (a  vols.,  Hartford.  1864-66): 
1.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  A  History  (10  vols.. 
New  York.  1890):  J.  T.  Morse,  Life  of  Lincoln  (2  vols..  Boston. 
1893);  F.  Bancroft.  Life  of  W.  H.  Seward  (New  York,  1900); 
H.  E.  Von  Hdst.  PeliHcol  and  Constitutional  History  of  Ike  United 
Stales  (Chicago,  1899);  and  E.  Stanwood,  Hilary  of  Ike  Presidency 
(Boston,  1898).  (A.  D.  Ma) 

RBQUBNA*  a  town  of  E.  Spain,  In  the  province  of  Valencia; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Magro,  and  on  the  railway 
from  Valencia  to  Utiel.  Pop.  (1900)  16,236.  The  town  was 
formerly  a  Moorish  fortresi,  occupying  a  strong  position  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  Las  Cabrillu  (3400  ft).  It  is  dominated 
by  the  andent  dtadd  of  the  Moors,  and  still  has  traces  of  the 
original  town  waUs.  There  are  three  andent  parish  churches; 
San  Nicolas,  the  oldest,  dates  from  the  xjth  century,  but  was 
partly  restored  in  1727.  Near  the 'town  are  the  sulphurous 
springs  of  Fuentepodrida.  The  chief  industries  are  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain,  fruit  and  saffron,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine 
and  silk. 

REQUESBNS.  CUIS  DB  ZUNIOA  Y  (?  -2576),  Spanish 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  had  the  misfortune  to  succeed 
the  duke  of  Alva  (g.v.)  and  to  govern  amid  hopeless  difficulties 
under  the  direction  of  Philip  II.  His  eariy  career  was  that 
of  a  government  official  and  diplomatist.  In  1563  he  gained 
the  king's  confidence  as  his  representative  at  Rome.  In  1 568 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  to  Don  John  of  Austria 
during  the  suppression  of  the  Morisco  revolt  in  Granada,  and 
he  also  accompanied  Don  John  during  the  Lepanto  campaign, 
his  function  being  to  watch  and  control  his  nominal  commander* 
in-chief,  whose  exdlable  temperament  was  distrusted  by  the 
king.  Philip  must  have  been  satisfied  with  Requesens,  for 
he  named  him  viceroy  in  Milan,  a  post  usually  given  to  a  great 
noble.  Requesens  was  only  *'  a  gentleman  of  doak  and  sword  " 
{cabaUero  de  capa  y  espada),  though  by  the*  king's  favour  he 
was  "grand  commander"  of  the  military  order  of  Santiago 
in  Castile.  He  was  credited  with  having  shown  moderation 
at  Milan,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  came  into  sharp  collision 
with  the  archbishop,  Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  who  took  up 
the  cause  of  his  flock.  His  docility  rather  than  his  capadty 
marked  him  out  to  succeed  Alva.  The  king  wished  to 
pursue  a  more  conciliatory  policy,  without,  however,  yidding 
any  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  himself  and  the 
revolted  Nethcrianders.  Requesens  came  to  Brussels  on  the 
17th  of  November  1573,  and  till  his  death  on  the  5th  of  March 
1576  was  plunged  into  insupcrabb  difficulties.  With  an  empty 
treasury  and  unpaid  mutinous  troops,  no  faculty  could  have 
helped  Requesens  to  succeed;  and  he  was  only  an  honest 

official  who  was  worn  out  in  trying  to  do  the  impossible. 

Authorities. — Documenlos  Jniditos  para  la  kistoria  de  EspoMM 
(Madrid,  1892);  and  Nueva  Coleuion  de  docusnentos,  vols.  iv.  and  v. 
(Madrid). 

REQUEST,  LETTERS  OP.  The  legal  terms  "Icttcia 
rogatory,"  or  "  of  request "  (commission  rogatoirc),  express  a 
request  made  by  one  judge  for  the  assistance  of  another  in' 
serving  a  citation,  taking  the  deposition  of  a  witness,  executing 
a  judgment,  or  the  performance  of  any  other  judidal  act.  The 
later  law  of  Rome  imposed  a  duty  of  mutual  assistance  on  the 
courts  of  the  Empire,  and  this  was  extended  to  the  courts  of 
different  states  when,  and  so  far  as,  Roman  law  came  to  rule 
the  modem  world.  Consequently,  outside  ecclesiastical  law 
(see  below),  the  only  trace  of  such  a  practice  to  be  found  in 
England  or  the  United  States,  independent  of  statutory  enact- 
ment, is  in  the  admiralty  doctrine  that  the  sentence  of  a  foreign 
court  of  admiralty  may  be  executed  on  letters  of  request  from 
the  foreign  judge  or  on  a  libd  by  a  party  for  its  execution.  See 
the  authorities  collected  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  in  The  City  of 
Mecca,  $  P'D*  sS.  The  need  of  assistance  in  taking  the  deposi- 
tions of  witnesses  outside  their  jurisdiction  was  long  in  being 
fdt  by  the  British  and  United  States  courts,  because  they 
issued  commissions  for  that  purpose  to  private  persons,  some- 
times to  foreign  judges  in  their  private  capadties.  But  an 
increasing  sensitiveness  as  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty  led  ta 
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objectiOB  bdttg  taken  to  the  ezecotion  of  such  commiasions  by 
pezsons  who  in  that  employment  were  officers  d  courts  foreign 
to  the  countries  in  which  they  acted,  besides  which  those  com- 
missions could  give  no  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  abroad.  Cons^uently  both  in  the  mother  country 
and  in  the  United  States  acts  have  been  passed  empowering 
the  courts  to  asue  commissions  for  taking  evidence  to  colonial  or 
foreign  courts,  and  to  execute  such  commissions  when  received 
by  them  from  the  courts  of  the  colonies  or  of  fordgn  countries. 
The  British  sUtutes  are  13  Geo.  IIL  c  63;  x  Will.  IV. 
c  33;  3  &  4  Vict  c  X05,  6  &  7  Vict,  c  83,  33  Vict,  c  30  and 
48  &  49  Vict,  c  74.  But  neither  in  England  nor  in  the  United 
States  have  commissions  of  the  old  kind  been  entirely  disused 
In  the  practice  under  the  Anglo-American  statutes,  the  leading 
rules  are  that  alt  the  acts  of  the  judge  whose  services  are 
required,  and  all  things  done  before  him,  are  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  country  in  which  the  execution  takes  place  {locus 
refit  aOum),  while  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  and  all  else 
which  concerns  the  conduct  of  the  action  is  governed  by  the 
law  ol  the  country  in  which  it  is  pending  {Ux  fori). '  Details 
may  be  seen  for  England  and  the  United  States  in  .the  usual 
bodu  of  practice,  and  in  Wharton's  Confitct  of  .Laws  {2jad  ed., 
x88i),  fS  733-31,  and  Sir  R.  Phillimore's  International  Law 
(3rd  ed.,  xSJB^,  v.  4,  §S  883-85;  foi  other  countries  in  von  Bar's 
Fri9aU  International  Law,  translated  by  Guthrie  (3nd  ed.)  1893), 
%\  391 1  39a»  409»  4x0.  In  ecdesiastiod  law,  letters  of  request 
are  issued  for  the  purpose  of  sending  causes  fxom  one  court  to 
anotiMT.  Where  a  diocesan  court  within  a  province  has  juris- 
diction  over  the  parties  concerned,  the  plaintiff  may  apply  to 
the  judge  of  such  court  for  letters  of  request,  in  order  that  the 
cause  may  be  instituted  either  in  the  court  of  arches  or  the 
chancery  court  of  York,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  the  judge 
kA.  the  diocesan  court  consents  to  sign  such  letters  and  they  have 
been  accepted  by  the  judge  of  the  higher  court,  a  decree  issues 
under  his  seal,  calling  upon  the  defendant -to  answer  to  the 
plaintiff  in  the  suit  instituted  against  him.  Letters  of  request 
are  also  issued  for  other  purposes,  being  sometimes  sent  from 
one  judge  to  another  to  request  him  to  rramine  witnesses  who 
are  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former,  but  in  that  of  the 
latter;  to  enforce  a  monition,  &c. 

RBQUEST8,  COURT  OF.  a  minor  court  of  the  king's  GOikhdl 
in  England,  und«  the  presidency  of  the  lord  keeper  of  the 
privy  seaL  Its  possible  origin  has  been  assigned  to  an  order 
in  oonndl  alL  X390  directing  the  lords  of  the  council  to  form  a 
amunittee  to  examine  the  petitions  of  the  humble  people.  Its 
jurisdiction  was  chiefly  equitable,  and  owing  to  the  small  expenses 
ci  procedure  it  grew  in  popularity,  espedally  for  cases  not  of 
sofi&dcnt  importance  to  bring  into  the  court  of  chancery  itself. 
Under  Wolsey  the  court  was  fixed  permanently  at  Whitehall. 
The  judges  of  the  court  were  styled  masters  of  requests.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  were  two  masters  ordinary 
and  two  masters  extiaordinaxy.  In  James  L's  reign  there  were 
four  xnasteis  ordinary.  In  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  the  judges  of 
the  court  had  ceased  to  be  privy  councillors,  and  towards  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  court  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
onnxnoa  law  courts,  a^  having  neither  a  statutory  nor  prescriptive 
title  to  jurisdiction.  Notwithstanding  a  decision  in  1598  as 
to  the  iH^ality  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  subsequent  decisions 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charies  L,  it 
continufd  to  flourish  until  the  suppression  <A  the  Star  Chamber 
in  X640  virtually  put  an  end  t6  it.  Although  it  sat  until  1643, 
and  masters  of  requests  were  appointed  even  after  the  Restora- 
tion, it  ceased  to  exercise  judicial  functions.  There  were  also 
courts  of  requests  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  courts  of 
conscience,  established  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. 
with  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  debt  under  forty  shillings.  These 
courts  were  extended  in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  U. 
to  various  places  in  England,  but  they  were  abolished  by  an 
act  of  X846  (County  Courts  Act),  which  established  in  their 
place  the  tribuxud  of  the  county  court  (9.V.). 

REQUIEH,  the  name  of  a  solemn  mass  for  the  dead  {Missa 
pro  i^mntUs)  in  the  Roman  Church,  appointed  to  be  sung  on 


AU  Souls'  Day,  in  memory  of  all "  faithful  departed,"  at  funeral 
services,  and  at  the  anniversaries  of  the  death  of  particular 
persons.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  first  words  of  the  Introit, 
Reqmem  aetemam  dona  eis^  Domine,  The  term  is  specially 
applied  to  the  musical  setting  of  the  mass.  The  most  celebrated 
Requiem  Masses  are  those  of  Palestrina,  Mozart  and  Cherubini 
The  word  has  been  also  used  of  memorial  services  held  in  honour 
of  a  deceased  person  in  churches  other  than  the  Roman. 

REREDOS  (Anglo-Fr.  arertdos,  from  arere,  behind,  and  ^<, 
back),  an  ornamental  screen  of  stone  or  wood  built  up,  or 
forming  a  facing  to  the  wall  behind  an  altar  in  a  church. 
Reredoses  are  frequently  decorated  with  representations  of  the 
Passion,  niches  containing  statues  of  saints,  and  the  like.  In 
England  these  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed  at  the  Reforma« 
tion  or  by  the  Puritans  later;  a  few  medieval  examples,  however, 
survive,  e.g.  at  Christchurch,  Hants.  In  some  large  cathedrals 
t.g.  Winchester,  Durham,  St  Albans,  the  reredos.is  a  mass  of 
s^endid  tabernacle  work,  reaching  nearly  to  the  groining.  In 
small  churches  the  rieredos  is  usually  replaced  by  a  hanging  or 
parament  behind  the  altar,  known  as  a  dossal  or  dorsal.  (See 
also  Altar.)  For  the  le^dity  of  images  on  reredoses  in  the 
Church  of  England,  see  Image.- 

The  use  of  the  word  reredos  for  the  iron  or  bride  badt  of  an 
open  fire-place  is  all  but  obsolete. 

RESCHEN  SCHEIDBCIL.'  This  Alpine  pass  is  in  some  sort 
the  pendant  of  the  Brenner  Pass,  but  leads  from  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Inn  or  Engadine  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adige.  It 
is  but  4903  ft.  in  heighL  Near  the  sununit  is  the  hamlet 
of  Reschen,  ^hile  some  way  below  is  the  former  hospice  of 
St  Valentin  auf  der  Haid,  mentioned  as  early  as  1x40.  Start- 
ing  from  Landeck,  the  carriage  road  runs  up  the  Inn  valley  to 
Pfunds,  whence  it  mounts  above  the  gorge  of  FinstermOnz  to 
the  village  of  Nauders  (37^  m.)  where  the  road  from  the  Swiss 
Engadine  falls  in  (53I  ul  from  St  Moritz).  Thence  the  road 
mounts  gently  to  the  pass,  and  then  descends,  with  the  infant 
Adige,  to  MaJs  (15}  m.),  whence  the  pass  is  sometimes  wrongly 
named  MalserhddOt  The  road  now  descends  the  upper  Adige 
valley,  or  Vintschgau,  past  Meran  (37^  m.)  to  Botzen  (30  m.  from 
Meran,  or  100  m.  from  Landeck)  where  the  Brenner  route  is 
joined.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

RESCUE  (in  Middle  Eng.  rescous,  from  O.  Fr.  recousstt 
Low  Lat.  rescussa,  from  reexcussa,  reexcuterOf  to  shake  off  again, 
re,  again,  ex,  off,  quatere^  to  shake),  the  fordble  setting  at  liberty 
of  a  person  or  thing.  To  constitute  the  legal  offence  of  rescue, 
the  person  rescued  must  be  in  the  custody  of  a  constable  or 
private  mdividual,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  rescuer  must  know 
that  the  prisoner  is  in  lawful  custody.  The  punishment  for 
the  offence  is  fine  and  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  if  the  party  rescued  has  not  been  convicted  of  the  offence 
for  which  he  was  in  custody.  But  if  the  prisoner  has  been 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of,  or  under  sentence  for,  high  treason, 
fdony  or  misdemeanour,  Uie  rescue  is  high  treason,  felony  or 
misdemeanout.  The  punishment  for  a  f donious  rescue  may  be 
penal  servitude  for  not  more  than  seven  or  less  than  three  years, 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labo\ir.  The  fordble  rescue  of  goods  legally  distrained  or 
the  rescuing  of  cattle  by  pound  breach  are  misdemeanours 
indictable  at  common  law,  but  the  more  usual  procedure  is  a 
dvil  action  under  3  W.  &  M.  c  5,  s.  3  (1690),  which  makes  an 
offender  liable  for  treble  damages. 

RESEARCH  (O.  Fr.  recerehe,  from  recercher,  re-  and  cercier, 
mod.  chercher,  to  search;  Late  Lat.  drcare,  to  go  round  in  a 
drde,  to  explore),  the  act  of  searching  into  a  matter  dosdy 
and  carefully,  inquiry  directed  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and 
in  particular  the  trained  sdentific  investigation  of  the  prindples 
and  facts  of  any  subject,  based  on  original  and  first-hand 
study  of  authorities  or  experiment.  Investigations  of  every 
kind  which  have  been  based  on  orl^al  sources  of  knowledge 
may  be  styled  "  research,"  and  it  may  be  said  that  without 
"research"  no  authoritative  works  have  been  written,  no 
sdentific  discoveries  or  inventions  made,  no. theories  of  any 
value  propounded;  but  the  word  also  has  a  somewhat  restricted 
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meaning  attached  to  it  in  ctirrent  usage.  It  is  apptied  more 
particularly  to  the  investigations  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  pure  as  opposed  to  applied  sdence,  to 
the  investigation  of  causes  rather  than  to  practical  experiment; 
thus  while  every  surgeon  or  physician  who  treats  an  individual 
case  of  cancer  may  add  to  our  sum  of  knowledge  of  the  disease, 
the  body  of  trained  investigators  which  is  endowed  by  the 
Cancer  Research  Fund  are  working  on  different  lines.  .Again, 
the  practical  engineers  who.  are  building  aeroplanes,  and  those 
who  are  making  practical  tests  by  actual  flight  in  those  machines, 
cannot  be  called  '*^ researchers";  that  term  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  membto,  for  example,  of  the  scientific  committee 
appointed  by  the  British  Government  in  1909  to  taiake  investiga- 
tions regarding  aerial  construction  and  navigation.  Further, 
the  term  is  particularly  used  of  a  course  of  post-graduate  study 
at  a  university,  for  which  many  universities  have  provided 
special  Research  Studentships  or  Fellowships.  These  act  as 
endowments  for  a  specific  period,  and  are  conditional  on  the 
holder  devoting  his  time  to  the  investigation  at  first  hand  of 
some  specified  subject. 

RESENDE,  ANDRi  DB  (1498-1 573),  the  father  of  archae- 
ology in  Portugal,  began  life  as  a  Dominican  friar,  bul  about 
1540.  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  seailar  dcigy.  He  spent 
many  years  travelling  in  Spain,  France  and  Belgium,  where  he 
corresponded  with  Erasmus  and  other  learned  men.  He  was 
also  intimate  with  King  John  III.  and  his  sons,  and  acted  as 
tutor  to  the  Infante  D.  Duarte.  Resende  enjoyed  considerable 
fame  in  his  lifetime,  but  modem  writers  have  shown  that  he  is 
neither  accurate  nor  scrupulous.  In  Portuguese  he  wrote:, 
(x)  Historia  da  aniiguidads  da  cidads  de  Evora  {ibid,  2553); 
(3)  Vida  do  InfanU  D.  Duarte  (Lisbon,  X789).  His  chief  Latin 
work  is  the  Z>0  AtUiquitatibus  Liuitaniae  (Evora,  1593). 

See  the  "  Life  '*  of  Resende  in  Farinha't  GJUcfSo  dasantiptidades 
de  Emra  (1785),  and  a  biographical-critical  article  by  Rivara  in 
the  Revista  LiUeraria  (Oporto,  1839),  iii.  340-69;  also  Clcynarts, 
Latin  Letters.  (E^  Pa.) 

RESENDE.  OARCIA  DE  (1476-1536),  l^ortuguese  poet  and 
editor,  was  bom  at  Evora,  and  began  to  serve  John  II.  as  a  page 
at  the  age  of  ten,  becoming  his  private  secretary  in  Z49X.  He 
was  present  at  his  death  at  Alvor  on  the  asth  of  October  1495. 
He  continued  to  enjoy  the  same  favour  with  King  Manoel,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Castile  in  1498,  and  from  whom  he  obtained 
a  knighthood  of  the  Order  of  Christ.  In  1514  Resende  Went  to 
Rome  with  TristAo  da  Cunha,  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
famous  embassy  sent  by  the  Idng  to  offer  the  tribute  of  the  East 
at  the  feet  of  Pope  Leo  X.  In  15x6  he  was  given  the  rank  of  a 
nobleman  of  the  royal  household,  and  became  escriidllo  defasenda 
to  Prince  John,  afterwards  King  John  III.,  from  whom  he 
zcceived  ftirther  pensions  in  XS25.  Resende  built  a  chapel  in 
the  monastery  of  Espinheiro  near  Evora,  the  pantheon  of  the 
Alemtejo  nobility,  where  he  was  buried. 

He  began  to  cultivate  the  making  of  verses  in  the  palace  of 
7ohn  II.,  and  he  tells  Us  how  one  night  when  the  king  was  in 
bed  he  caused  him  (Resende)  to  repeat  some  "  trovas  "  of  Jorge 
Manrique,  saying  it  was  as  needful  for  n  man  to  know  them  as  to 
know  the  Pater  Noster.  Under  these  conditions,  Resende  grew 
up  no  mean  poet,  and  moreover  distinguished  himself  by  his 
skill  in  drawing  and  music;  while  he  collected  into  an  album 
•the  best  court  verse  of  the  time.  The  Cancioneiro  Geralf  probably 
begun  in  X483  though  not  printed  until  1516,  includes  the  com- 
positions of  some  three  hundred  fidalgos  of  the  reigns  of  kings 
Alphonso  v.,  John  II.  and  Manoel.  The  main  subjects  of  its 
pieces  are  love,  satire  and  epigram,  and  most  of  them  are  written 
in  the  national  redondilha  verse,  but  the  metre  is  irregular  and 
the  rhyming  careless.  The  Spanish  language  is  largely  employed, 
because,  the  literary  progenitors  of  the  whole  collection  were 
Juan  de  Mena,  Jorge  Manrique,  Boscan  and  Garcilasso.  As  a 
rule  the  compositions  were  improvised  at  palace  entertainments, 
at  which  the  poets  present  divided  into  two  bands,  attacking 
and  defending  a  given  theme  throughout  successive  evenings. 
At  other  times  these  poetical  soirees  took  the  form  of  a  mock 
trial  at  law,  in  which  the  queen  of  John  H,  acted  as  Judge. 


Resende  was  much  twitted  by  other  rhymesters  on  his  OQtpn]ence» 
but  he  repaid  &11  their  gibes  with  interest. 

The  artistic  value  of  the  Cancioneiro  Geral  is  slight.  Con- 
ventional in  toxie,  the  greater  part  are  imitations  of  Spaxiish 
poets  and  show  no  trace  of  ins[»ration  in  their  authors.  The 
Cancioneiro  is  redeemed  from  complete  ixisipidity  by  Resende 
himself,  and  his  fine  verses  on  the  death  of  D.  I^iea  de  Castro 
inspired  the  great  episode  in. the  Lmsiads  of  Camoens  {q.9.), 
Resende  is  the  compiler  of  a  gossiping  chronicle  ol  his  patron 
John  II.,.  which,  though  plagiarisfid  from  the  chronicle  by  Ruy 
de  Pina  (9.V.),  has  a  value  of  its  own.  The  past  lives  again  in 
the^e  pages,  and  though  Resende's  anecdotes  may  be  unim- 
portant in  themselves,  they  reveal  much  of  the  iiuer  life  of  the 
zsth  century.  Resende's  JfiseeUafMa,  a  rhymed  commentary 
on  the  most  notable  events  of  his  time,  which  is  annrxfd  to  h^ 
Ckronidot  is  a  document  full  of  historical  interest,  and  as  a  poem 
not  without  merit.  The  editions  of  his  Chronicle  are  those  of 
X54S.  x5S4i  1596,  1607.  i6a2, 1752  axid  1798. 

• 

His  Cancioneiro  appeared  in  1516,  and  was  reprinted  by  Kaualer 
at  Stuttgart  in  3  volt.,  i846-:Sa.  A  new  edition  ha^  recently  come 
from  the  university  press  at  Cc^bra.  For  a  critical  study  of  his 
work,  see  Excer^s,  septidos  de  uma  noticia  tobre  sua  vOa  «  obras, 
um  juizo  crilico,  apreaofSo  de  Mleaas  e  defeitos  e  aludo  da  lingua, 
by  Antonio  de  Castilho  (Paris.  1865).  Also  As  sepidluras  do 
EspinheirOf  by  Anaelmo  Braamcamp,  Freire  Lisbon,  1901,  passim, 
especially  pp.  67-80,  where  the  sahent  dates  in  Resende's  lite  are 
set  out  from  documents  recently  discovered ;  and  Dr  Sousa  Viterbo, 
Diuionario  dos  ArckUectos .  .  .  PortHgneHS,  iL  361-74.    (E.  Pa.) 

RESERVATION  (Lat.  reservaref  to  keep  back),  the  act  or 
action  of  keeping  back  or  withholding  something.  There  are 
some  technical  uses  of  the  term.  In  English  law  "  reservation  " 
is  used  of  the  retention  by  the  vendor  or  lessor,  in  a  conveyance 
or  lease,  of  some  right  or  interest,  which  without  such  reservation 
would  have  passed  to  the  purchaser  or  tenant;  such  "  reserva- 
tions "  usually  are  concerned  with  rights  of  way  or  other  ease- 
ments or  sporting  rights.  In  ecclesiastical  usage,  the  terxn  is 
applied  to  the  practice  of  preserving  unconsumed  a  pcnrtion  of 
the  consecrated  elements  after  the  celebration  ol  the  Eucharist. 
For  the  history  of  this  practice  and  its  usage  in  the  Roman, 
Greek  and  English  churches,  see  Eac&ARXST,S  Reservation  of  the 
Euckarisi.  In  the  Roman  Church,  where  the  pope  retains  for 
himself  the  right  to  nominate  to  certain  benefices,  that  action  is 
termed,  technically,  "reservation."  When  in  making  a  state- 
ment, taking  an  oath,  &c.,  a  person  qualifies  that  statement  in 
his  mind,  or  withholds  some  fact,  word  or  expression  which,  if 
expressed,  would  materially  alter  the  effect  of  his  statement  or 
oath,  such  qualification  is  termed  a  "  mental  reservation,"  or, 
in  the  technical  language  of  casuistry,  "mental  restriction" 
(see  Licuoxi).  The  system  of  providing  special  tracts  of  land 
exclusively  for  the  tribes  of  American  Indians,  adopted  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  in  Canada,  is  known  as  the  Reser- 
vation system,  and  such  tracts  are  styled  Indian  Reservations. 
(See  United  States  and  Canada.) 

•  RESHT,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gilan  in  Pcnia,  Iq 
37*  17'  N.,  and  49**  36'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Siah-rud  (Black 
river),  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Sefid-nid  (White  river),  and  flows 
into  the  Murdab,  lagoon  of  Enaeli.  The  distance  from  Enzeli, 
the  port  of  disembucation  from  Russia,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  to  Resht  is  X4  m.  in  a  direct  line,  and  is  accomplished  in 
an  open  boat,  or  (since  X893),  depth  of  water  permitting,  in  a 
small  steamboat  to  Pir-i-Bazar  and  thence  6  m.  on  a  good  road 
by  carriage.  Resht  has  a  population  of  60,000  and  is  the  residence 
of  English,  Russian,  French  and  Turkish  consuk  and  the  seat  of 
the  governor-general  of  the  province  of  Gilan.  The  town  is 
situated  in  low,  malarious  groimd,  and  was  originally  buried  in 
jungle,  but  the  Russians  during  their  occupation  of  the  place  in 
X  7  33-34  cleared  much  timber  and  jungle  and  made  some  open 
spaces.  The  houses  are  red-tiled  and  raised  from  the  ground, 
with  broad  verandahs  and  overhanging  eaves.  Confiagrations 
are  frequent,  partioilariy  in  the  months  of  January  and  De- 
cember, when  hot,  dry  winds  resembling  the  Fdhn  of  the  Alps 
come  down  frpm  the  loow-capped  Elbucs.    A  good  caniafe 
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nad  ooastnicted  ind  worked  by  a  'Russiui  company  And 
opened  to  tiaffic  in  1899  connects  Reaht  with  Tefaenn  via 
Kasvin. 

Hie  value  of  trade  probably  exceeds  £2,000,060,  pxindpal 
exports  being  rice,  raw  silk,  dry  fruit,  fi^,  sheep  and  cattle, 
wool  and  cotton,  and  cocoons,  the  princ^xU  Imports  sugar, 
cotton  goods,  silkworm  "seed"  or  eggi  (£70,160  worth  in 
1906-7),  petroleum,  glass  and  china.  The  trade  in  dried  silk- 
worm cocoons  has  increased  remarkably  since  1893,  when  only 
76,150  lb  valued  at  £6475  were  exported;  during  the  year 
1906-7  ending  3oth  March,  3,7x7,540  lb  valued  at  £338,000  were 
exported.  There  are  telegraph  and  post  offices  and  branches  of 
the  Im[>erial  Bank  of  Persia  and  Banque  d'Escompte. 

Enzeu,  the  port  of  Resht  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Caspian, 
is  14  m.  N.  of  Redit,  in  37^  39'  N.,  49^  38'  E.'  Pop.  4000. 
Between  it  and  other  ports  in  the  Caspian  communication  is 
maintained  by  the  mail-steamers  of  the  Caucasus  and  Mercury 
Steam  Navigation  Company  and  many  veaaeb  of  commerciid 
firms  with  head  offices  chiefly  at  Baku.  (A.  H.-S.) 

RBSIDBNCB  (Latin  nsidire,  to  rcm^  behind,  to  dwcU, 
reside),  in  general,  a  place  of  abode.  In  law,  it  usually  means 
continuance  in  a  place.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  has 
been  defined  as  "  the  place  where  an  individual  eats,  drinks  and 
sleeps,  or  where  his  famfly  or  his  servants  eat,  drink  and  sleep  " 
(R.  V.  Norik  Curry^  1835, 4  B.  &  C.  959).  For  certain  purposes, 
however,  a  man  may  be  said  to  have  his  residence  not  only 
where  he  sleeps,  but  also  at  his  place  of  business.  See  Abode  ; 
DoMxcnx.  In  ecclesiastical  law  residence  is  the  continuance 
of  a  spiritual  person  upon  his  benefice.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
necessary  for  every  rector  or  vicar  to  reside  within  his  parish, 
even  thongli  there  may  be  no  house  of  residence  annexed  to  the 
benefice.  .  Bnt  under  certain  circumstances  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  may  grant  a  licence  of  non-residence  (Pluralities  Act 
1838). 

RESIBBRTt  a  political  agent  or  officer  representing  the 
Indian  government  in  certain  native  states  in  India.  He  resides 
in  the  state  and  advises  on  all  matters  of  government,  legislative 
or  executive  Residents  are  divided  into  three  classes  or  ranks. 
In  certain  other  dependencies  or  protectorates  of  the  British 
Empire  the  representative  of  the  government  is  termed  a  resident 
or  political  agent,  notably  in  Nepaul,  Aden,  Sarawak,  British 
North  Borneo,  &c  In  general,  where  the  state  to  which  a 
resident  is  attached  is  not  an  indq>endent  one,  he  exercises 
consular  and  magisterial  functions. 

For  "  Resident "  as  the  title  of  a  diptomatlc  agent  see  Dz7xx>- 
mcT. 

BBRDUB  (through  the  French,  from  the  Lat.  residuum,  a 
itmainder,  from  residere,  to  remain),  in  law,  that  which  remains 
of  a  testator's  estate  after  all  debts  and  legacies  are  discharged, 
and  funeral,  administration  and  other  expenses  paid.  The 
person  to  whom  this  residue  or  surplus  is  left  is  termed  the 
residaaiy  legatee;  should  none  be  mentioned  in  the  will  the 
residue  goes  to  the  next  of  kin  (see  "Exwcmou  and  Aduni- 
STSATots;    Lcgacy;    Will).. 

KESn  (through  O.Fr.  rcrijie,  modem  risine,  from  Lat. 
nsina,  probaUy  Latinised  from  Greek  kfrbni,  resin),  a  secretion 
formed  in  spedal  resin  cansls  or  passages  of  plants,  from  many 
of  which,  such  as,  for  example,  coniferous  trees,  it  exudes  in 
soft  tears,  hardening  into  solid  masses  in  the  air.  (Xherwise  it 
may  be  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  or  wood  of 
the  secreting  plant.  It  can  also  be  extracted  from  almost  all 
plants  by  treatment  of  the  tissue  with  alcohol.  .  Certain  resins 
are  obtained  in  a  fossilized  condition,  amber  being  the  most 
notable  instance  of  this  class;  African  copal  and  the  kauri 
gum  of  New  Zealand  are  also  procured  in  a  semi-fossil  con- 
dition. The  resins  which  are  obtained  as  natural  exudations 
are  in  general  mixtures  of  different,  peculiar  adds,  named  the 
rtnm  adds,  which  dissolve  in  idkalis  to  form  resin  soaps,  from 
which  the  resin  adds  are  regenerated  by  treatment  with  acids. 
They  are  dosdy  related  to  the  terpenes,  with  which  they  occur 
bk  plants  and  of  which  they  are  oxidation  products.  Examples  i 
cf  resm  adds  are  abietic  (^Ivic)  add,  Ci»HiA>  occurring  b  | 


oolophoAy,  and  pimaric  add,  CsoHi^,  a  constituent  of  gallipot 
resin.  Abietic  add  can  be  extracted  from  colophony  by  means 
of  hot  alcohol;  it  crystallizes  in  leaflets,  and  on  oxidation 
yields  trimellitic,  isophthalic  and  terebic  add.  Pimaric  add 
closely  resembles  abietic  add  into  which  it  passes  when  dis- 
tilled In  a  vacuum;  it  has  been  supposed  to  consist  of  three 
isomers.  Resins  when  soft  are  known  as  oleo-resins,  and  when 
containing  benzoic  or  dnnamic  add  they  are  called  balsams. 
Other  resinous  products  are  in  their  natural  condition  mixed 
with  gum  or  mucilaginous  substances  and  known  as  gum-resins. 
The  general  conception  of  a  resin  is  a  noncrystalline  body, 
insoluble  in  water,  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol,  essential  oils,  ether 
and  hot  fatty  oils,  softening  and  melting  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  not  capable  of  sublimation,  and  burning  with  a  bright  but 
smoky  flame.  A  typical  resin  is  a  transparent  or  translucent 
mass,  with  a  vitreous  fracture  and  a  faintly  yellow  or  brown 
colour,  inodorous  or  having  only  a  slight  turpentine  odour  and 
taste.  Many  compound  resins,  however,  from  their  admixture 
with  essential  oils,  are  possessed  of  distinct  and  characteristic 
odours.  The  hard  transparent  resins,  such  as  the  copals, 
dammars,  mastic  and  sandarach,  are  prindpally  used  for 
varnishes  and  cement,  while  the  softer  odoriferous  oleo-resins 
(frankincense,  turpentine,  copaiba)  and  gum-resins  contain- 
ing essentisl  oils  (ammoniacum,  aaafoetida,  gamboge,  myrrh, 
scammony)  are  more  largely  used  for  therapeutic  purposes  and 
incense.    Amber  (q.v.)  is  a  fossil  resin. 

RESOLUTION,  a  word  used  in  the  two  main  senses,  separa- 
tion and  decision,  of  the  verb  ''  to  resolve  "  (Lat.  resolvere,  to 
loose,  unfasten),  to  separate  anything  into  its  constituent 
elements  or  component  parts,  hence,  through  the  subsidiary 
meaning  of  to  dear  up  doubts  or  difficulties,  to  settle,  determine. 
Theprindpal  i^Iications  of  the  term  in  its  first  sense  are  to  the 
separation  of  a  body  into  its  component  parts  by  chemical 
process,  or,  to  the  eye^  by  the  lens  of  a  microscope  or  tdescope; 
similarly,  in  mathematics,  to  the  analysis  of  a  vdocity,  force, 
&c.,  into  components.  In  the  second  sense,  beyond  the  general 
meaning  of  determination,  firmness  of  character,  a  "  resolution  " 
is  q;>edfically  a  decision  of  opinion  formally  submitted  to  a 
legi^tive  or  other  assembly  and  adopted  or  rejected  by  votes. 

RBSORCni  (meta-dioxybenzene),  C«H4(0H)s,  one  of  the 
dihydric  phenols.  It  is  obtained  on  fusing  many  resins 
(galbanum,  asafoetida,  &c)  with  caustic  potash,  or  by  the 
distillation  of  Brazil-wood  extract.  It  may  be  prepared 
synthetically  by  fusing  meta-iodophenol,  phenol  meta-sulphonic 
add,  and  benzene  meta-disulphonic  add  with  potash;  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  add  on  mcta-aminophenol;  or  by  the  action 
of  xo%  hydrochloric  add  on  meta-pbenylene  diamine  (J.  Meyer, 
Ber,,  1897,  30,  p.  3569).  Many  ortho  and  para-compounds  of 
the.  aromatic  series  (for  example,  the  brom-phenols,  benzene 
para-dtsulphonic  add)  also  yield  resordn  on  fusion  with  caustic 
potash.  It  cry^allizes  from  benzene  in  colourless  needles  which 
mdt  at  XX9**  C.  and  boil  at  376-5"  C.  (L.  Calderon),  or  380"  C. 
(C.  Gradw),  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  carbon  bisulphide^  It  reduces 
Fehling's  solution,  and  ammoniacal  silver  solutions.  It  does 
not  form  a  predpitate  with  lead  acetate  solution,  as  the  isomeric 
pyrocatechin  does.  Ferric  chloride  colours  its  aqueous  solution 
a  dark  violet,  and  bromine  water  predpitates  tribromresordn. 
Sodium. amalgam  reduces  it  to  dihydroresorcin,  which  when 
heated  to  x5»-x6o"  C.  with  concentrated  baryta  solution  gives 
7-acetylbutyric  add  (D.  Vorlftnder);  when  fused  with  caustic 
potash,  resordn  yidds  phlorogludn,  pyrocatechin  and  diresordn. 
It  condenses  with  adds  or  add  chlorides,  in  the  presence  of 
dehydrating  agents,  to  oxyketones,  e.g.  with  zinc  chloride  and 
gladal  acetic  acid  at  145*  C.  it  yields  resacetophenone 
(HO)sC»HtCOCHa  (M.  Nencki  and  N.  Sieber,  Jtmr.  prak.  Chem., 
x88x  [2],  33,  p.  147).  With  the  anhydrides  of  dibasic. adds 
it  yields  fluoresceins  {q.v.).  When  heated  with  calcium  chloride- 
ammonia  to  300*  C.  it  yields  meta-dioxydiphenylamine  (A. 
SeyewiU,  BvU,  Soc.  Ckim.,  1890  bit  3>  P*  8")-  With  sodium 
nitrite  it  forms  a  water-soluble  blue  dye,  which  is  turned  red  by 
adds,  and  is  used  as  an  indicator,,  under  the  name  of  lacmoid 
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(H.  C.  Tanb  ud  C.  Hock,  Bs-.,  1S84,  i 

reutiJy  witb  iJdehyda,  yicldjng  willi 
■""'         "c  hydrodiktri' 


,p.a6is)-  Itcandouei 
foTDiAldehyde,  od  the 
sihylene  direurdii 


1(H0),'CJ),1,'CH,,  wbilst  Wilh  chlonl  hydnle,  in  the  prcMSCC 
ol  patuiium  biiulpluu,  it  yields  the  UctODc  of  Ictn-oiydlphcnyl 
meduM  carboxyLc  »dd  (j.  T.  Hewiit  ud  ?.  G.  Pope,  Jour. 
Cjkm.  Sk.,  i£q7,  71,  p.  1084).  In  alcoholic  Hlulioo  it  coB- 
densei  nith  (Odium  acetouxute  to  [arm  P-methyliunbcUiicronc, 
C,,HiOi  (A.  Miduel,  Jnr.  ffa*.  CAffl.,,  iBM  [il,  37,  4W). 
With  cnncenCnted  nitric  acid,  in  the  presctice  oi  cold  concen- 
tnted  lulphuiic  acid,  it  yield*  lri»iltii-ratrati  Ulyfhik  acid), 
which  (arm*  yellow  cyMili,  exploding  violeotly  on  lapid 

Id  medicine,  nnrcdn,  which  ii  offidil  In  the  United  Slate* 

pyretic,  but  it  hu  been  given  up.  The  dose  Is  i  to  S  gn, 
Uicd  utcmaliy  it  is  an  antiseptic  and  dl^afectAnt,  and  is 
used  5  to  10%  in  ointmenU  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  ikin 
diseases  luch  a*  psoriaii*  and  eciema  of  a  sub-acute  cbaractet. 
Weak,  watccy  solutions  o[  reaordn  (10  or  ij  gn.  to  the  oimte) 
■re  (ueful  in  allaying  the  itching  in  erythenutou*  eoema.  A 
a%  solution  used  as  a  spray  has  been  used  vitb  marked  effect 
in  hay  fever  and  in  whooping-cough.  In  the  latter  disease 
10  mininu  ol  the  a%  solution  has  been  given  internally.  It 
luu  also  been  employed  in  the  treatment  o[  gastric  ulcer  in 
doses  of  1  to  4  gn.  in  pill,  and  is  said  to  be  analgesic  and 
haemostatic  in  its  action.  In  large  doses  it  Is  a  poison  causing 
giddiness,  deafnesa,  salivation,  sweating  and  cdnvulsions-  It 
is  also  Hoiked  up  in  certain  medicated  soaps.  Mono-uxtyl 
resordn,   CsHi(OH)'0*C0CHi,   i*  used  under  the   name  of 


■  po—eHing  a  sreenisb  metallic 
nmceplntcd  aulphuric  acid  and 
wuRKd  10  110*  C,  ilie  loluiian  on  peurinc  into  water  yields  a 
pTTciiHtste  at  morion,  Ci^tNOy.  an  oxyptienokaxone.  which  y 
iiuoluble  in  water,  tnit  Lfl  readily  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  hydro- 
'  caustic  alkalis.     The  -alkalla 


fkiBrcurcin  19  Dbuined  by  the  ai 
add  oa  Ibe  chloride  of  bentene  me 
at  17*  C  and  boils  at  143'  C. 
(H0(,CHriHSOJ,.  is  a  delrqueK 
aciiDP  ol  lulnhuric  acid  oo  rewrcii 
a.  p.  311}.  It  ii  easUy  soluble  in 
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RnPIRAnBT  >TSTBM.  (i).  Anatohv— The  respiratory 
met  consists  of  the  nasal  cavities,  the  pharynx,  the  lacyna,  the 
trachea,  the  bronchi  and  the  lungs,  but  of  these  the  two  first 
parts  have  been  treated  in  separate  articles  (see  OLt/iCtOltl 
SvsTEK  and  Phuyvx}. 

The  laryia  is  the  upper  part  of  the  air  tube  which  Is  specially 
modified  for  the  pcoduction  of  note*  ol  varying  pitch,  though 
it  is  not  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  voice.     Its  frame- 

another  by  muscle*,  and  it  is  lined  internally  by  mucous  mem- 
brane which  is  continuous  above  with  that  of  the  pharynx  and 
betow  with  that  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  The  larynx  is 
utuated  in  the  front  dI  the  neck  and  mrrespond*  10  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  siitb  cervical  vertebrae.  For  its  superfidsl  anatomy 
see  An*tomy,  Suftrfiiiat  iM  Artiitie. 
The  liyroid  airlilatt  (see  fig.  i)  is  the  largest,  and  conusl* 


joined  in  the  mid-vi 


At  the  upper  part  of  their  junction  is  the  iiiyroid  notch  and  just 
lielow  that  is  a  forward  projecUoa,  the  ^hriim  Aiami,  best 
nirked  in  adult  males.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  ponterior 
border  of  each  ala  the  tuperwr  cirfiu  rises  up  to  be  joined 
to  the  lip  of  the  great  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  lateral 
Oiyre-kyoid  lifamtnt,  while  from  the  lower  part  of  the  same 
border  the  inferior  comu  passes  down  Co  be  fastened  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage  by  tiie  criiff-lkyroid  capaule.    From  the  upper 


border  ol  each 

the  Bbliqut  lilH  of 
the  tkyrtid  cartHagt 
runs  downward  and 

The  cricoii  carlt- 
lagi  (see  £^  i  and 
1)  is  something  like 
a  signet  ring  with 
the  seal  behind;  its 

ever,  is  horlzoDlal. 
To  the  mid-veolnl 
part  of  it*  upper 
border  1>  attached 
the  mesial  pan  ol 
the  cnM  -  IkyrciJ 
mtmiraKe;  which 
attaches  It  to  the 
lower  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage 
though  the  lateral 
parts  of  thi* 


mally 


n      ineir       upper 
e  edges  fonn  the 


a   pyramid    with    Its     apex     upward     and     with     an 
with  the  cricoid  by  a 


by  the  crico-orytenoid  zapsuU, 
able  to  glide  toward  or  away 


iie  two  arytenoids     arv 

ound  a  vertical  axis.      From  the 
procos  project*  which,  as  it   it 


which  eac„  _ 

iidnl  of  the  base ~.,  , r-j -. 

attached  to  the  true  vocal  cord,  is  called  the  lacai  fracat, 
pan  ol  the  bate  uotbei  iloutei  pnxew 
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UUda  the  tn  oUa^iyttmM  mmdts  and  M  (•  kDown  u 
the  miailar  fractJi.  Above  each  uytCDoid  an  two  u 
cutilicEi  knoini  u  Uic  amicula  lary*tit  or  tartSafa  af  Sam- 
Iwim  and  Uk  amtifwm  arUiaiti,  but  they  ace  HOI  ^  any 
practical  impoitaoce. 

The  tfigltUa  {mc  fig.  j),  on  IbeMbet  baad,  ii  a  vay  impanuil 
■—  -"-"  '•  '- '--•  TO  the  larynx  to  iwallowing:  only 

the  Ud  tutead  et  the 
lid  moving  down  lo 
ihe  boi.  It  I>  Icai- 
ihaped,  the  (talk 
(UiyrKidglottid  e  a  n 
ligament)  being  a[- 
tadicd  to  tlie  junc- 
tion of  the  Ibyrdd 
caitOaga  iniide  the 
laiyni,    while    the 

the   leaf   is   doiely 


Itached  10 


Fkl  j. — Maial  Scclion  Ilmiiifli  Luyni  tg 
■Im  tbc  oulB  wall  at  the  right  ball,         -  - 

yt 


body  of  the  hyoid 
bone.  The  poileiior 
or  laryngeal  lurtace 
b  [dlted  for  glandi, 
and  neat  the  paint 
■ben  the  italk  J<dni 
the  leaf  b  a  <OD- 
veiily  which  li 
known  ai  the  «i- 
kwH  af  lilt  ifi^ii. 
All  the  cait^agei  of 
the  laiyni  an  of 
the  hydine   variety 

^ottli,  the  onni- 
cula  laiyngi*  and 
the  cuneUonn  cani- 


et  ff  lit  laryi"' vt:  (i)  the  cri».MyT«i{i,  which  are 
attached  lo  the  lower  border  of  tht  thyroid  and  the  anterior 
part  el  the  cricoid,  by  pulling  iip  which  they  make  the  upper  pirt 
of  the  tjgnet,  with  tlie  irylenCHda  attached  to  it,  move  back 
and  M  tighten  the  vocal  ditdt.  (i)  The  Ikym-aryltmidi  (lec 
Gg-  4),  which  run  back  from  the  junction  of  vhe  thyroid  alai  to 
the  front  of  the  arytenoid*  and  aide  of  the  epij^ottii;  theypuU 
the  arytsuidi  toward  the  thyroid  and  to  relax  the  cord*. 
0)  The  (in^  arfiauidtia  muade,  which  run*  from  the  back  of 
one  Biytenoid  to  the  other  and  apprDiinuta  Ihoe  cartUigo. 
U)  TheioteniJ  crt»4ry*ninili  (aee  Gg.  4)  which  draw  the  muicular 
fuu.iatj  of  the  arytenoida  forward  toward  the  ring  of  the 
oicad  and,  by  to  doing,  twist  the  vocal  proctuca,  with  the 
cocdi  attached,  inward  toward  one  aiwther;  and  (5)  tbtpfftlerwr  ■ 
cria-arflcmiidi  (j«  fig,  4)  which  run  from  the  back  of  the  lignet 
part  otf  the  crictad  to  the  back  of  the  muscular  processes  ol  the 
aiytesoid  and,  by  pulling  these  backward,  twist  the  vocal 
piuHWti  outinTd  and  ao  separate  the  vocal  cords.  All  these 
moKki  are  mpplied  by  the  recurrent  Uryngea]  nerve,  except 
the  dico-thyndd  which  is  Innervattd  by  the  eitcnial  branch 
d  the  tiveiioT  laryngeal  (see  Neivei,  Cronul). 

TbcBiunuiMiwlraiies/aebirriuiscaDtiDuoui  with  that  nf 
ihe  pharynx  at  the  aryiaie-tpi^iiaideiui  Jaldi  which  run  from  the 
(Ides  ef  the  tjijgloltis  to  the  top  of  the  arytenoid  cartOagt*  (see 
(Eg-  j).  To  the  outer  nde  of  each  fold  la  the  lUut  pyri}aniiii 
(see  PoaiTnc}.  From  the  middle  of  the  junction  ol  Ihe  alae 
ol  tlie  thyrdd  cartilage  to  the  vocal  processes  of  the  arytenoids 
the  vtocaca  nwmbtaoe  is  reflected  over,  utd  dosdy  bound  to, 


carlilaga  ha*  be 

true  vocal  cord*  is  the  fbllu  or  n'w  pallida.  Just  above  the 
true  vocal  cord*  i*  the  opening  into  a  receai  on  Mch  side  which 
runs  upward  and  backward  and  ii  known  a*  Ihe  faryufcot 
lacculi;  Its  opening  i*  the  laryMpal  timH.  The  upper  lip  of 
this  slit'llke  opening  I*  called  Ihe  Join  wcof  card. 

The  mucou*  membrane  i*  closely  bound  down  to  the  epiglottis 
snd  to  the  true  vocal  coida,  elsewhere  there  i)  plenty  of  nib- 
collect  and  cause  "  oedema  laryngis,"  a  condition  which  Ll 
mechanically  prevented  from  passing  the  true  vocal  cords.  In 
Che  upper  part  of  the  front  and  sides  of  the  larynx  and  over  the 
true  vocal  cords  the  oiucoua  membrane  is  lined  by  squamous 
einlbetium,  but  elsewhere  the  epithelium  is  of  the  columnar 
cilialed  variety:  it  it  lupplied  fay  the  lupetior  laryngeal  branch 
of  the  vagus  nerve  and  above  the  glottis  is  peculiarly  sensitive.  1 
The  Tracha  or  windpipe  (see  fig.  j)  i*  the  tube  which  cairiei 
Ihe  tit  between  the  larynx  and  the  bronchi;  it  is  from  four  to 
four  and  a  half  inches  king  and  lies  partly  in  Ihe  neck  and  partly 
in  the  thorax.  It  begins  where  the  larynx  end*  at  the  lower 
border  of  Ihe  sixth  cervical,  and  divides  into  il*  two  bronchi 
oppoaite  the  fifth  thoradc  vertebra.  The  lube  is  kept  always 
open  by  rings  of  cartilage,  which,  however,  are  wanting  bdiind, 
^  't  passes  down,  it  comes  to  lie  farther  and  farther  from 
ral  surface  of  Ihe  body,  following  the  (onavily  of  (be 
region  of  the  spinal  column.  In  the  whole  of.  it* 
d  course  it  has  the  oesophagus  dose  bdiind  il,  while  in 
:  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid,  the  left  iDDomioate  vein, 
ninace  artery  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  On  each  side 
.  touching  it  is  the  vagus  nerve. 
Tvical  part  of  the  tube  i>  not  much  more  than  an  Inch 
,  but  It  can  be  lengthened  by  throwing  back  the  head. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  region  in  which  tracheotomy  is  performed, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  In  chUdten,  and  sometimes 
in  adults,  the  great  left  fpn^Hniniff  vein  lies  above  the  level  of 

a  tiansvetse  section  the  trachea  Is  ralher  wider  ftvn  side  to 
I  than  from  before  backward.  In  life  the  [ormB'  measure- 
it  Is  said  to  be  about  11-5  mm,  and  the  latter  tt  mm.  It 
ude  up  of  an  onema]  fibro-elastic  membrane  in  which  the 
cartilaginous  rings  lie,  while  behind,  where  these  rings  are 
■-  -  layer  ol  unstriped  musdewhkh,  when  It  eoBUacts, 
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while  the  whale  is  lined  inteniiUy  by  coluin 
The  BmuM  (lee  fig.  5)  iie  the  two 


The  right  pi 


leii  tKcaiue  the  right  lung  u  ux  lugir,  and 
wbcd  >  (oragn  body  entcn  the  tradiu 
right  bronchus. 

The  Gnt  secooduy  bronchus  coaus  aS  ibouC  u  inch  from 
the  bifurcation  of  the  tntchei  on  the  right  tide  and,  u  it  lia 
»bove  the  level  of  the  pulmonaiy  •ttery,  it  is  known  u  the 
eparUrial  brimtlua.  On  the  left  tide  the  £nt  branch  is  sbout 
two  inches  from  the  bifutcslion  ind,  like  all  the  remaning 
lecoadaiy  bronchi,  Is  hypaiterial:  the  left  primaiy  bronchus 
is  Iherefon  tirice  u  bng  as  the  right.  After  the  epaiUrial 
ondiry  bronchia  is  given  oS  the  direction  of  the  right  primary 
is  cairied  on  by  the  hyputetial  secondary  bronchus, 


lAKATOWr 

if  tlie  lungi  divides 


this,  just  before  reaching  the  hitum  < 

upper  and  lower  teriiuy  bronchi,  wnue  ine  leii  lower 

iccondary  hypanerial  bronchia  does  not  divide  before  leachini 

:he  hiium  ol  its  lung.    Into  the  hilura  or  root  of  the  right  lung, 

re,  three  bronchial  tubes  enter,  while  on  the  left  side 

re  only  two.    The  firmly  rooted  habit  of  associating  Ibe 

'onchi  with  those  pans  of  the  main  tubes  which  lie  bet*c» 

:he  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  the  point  where  the  first 

:  which  calls  up  any  irictuie  of  the  actual  stale  cl  ihiogi 
nind.  Certainly  the  dasslScaiion  into  primary,  Kcortdary 
rtiary  bronclii  oidy  goes  a  very  little  way  toward  this, 
should  be  realized  that,  call  them  what  we  auy,  ihcn 
a  long  tapering  tubes  which  run  from  the  bilurcalion  of 
;he  trachea  to  the  lower  and  back  pari  of  each  lung,  and  ^ve 
>B  a  series  of  large  ventral  and  amall  dorsal  branches.  The 
ippei  part  of  each  of  these  bog  tubes  or  jfeni  brtntki  a  outside 
;he  lung  and  in  the  middle  mediastinum  oi  the  thorax,  the 
art  embedded  in  ihesubstanceol  the  long.  Thesiructure 
of  the  bronchi  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  trachea. 
(See  C.  S.  Huntington's  "  Epanerial  Bronchia!  Sytlem  of  (he 
Mammalia,"  Am.  Jeum.  lid.  So.  (Phila.  1898).  See  also 
Quoin's  AwOamy,  London,  last  tdilien.) 

Troi  Limgi  are  two  pyrsjnidal,  spongy,  slale^coloiued,  verr 
vascular  organs  in  which  the  blood  is  oiygenaled.  Each  lies 
in  its  own  ude  of  the  thotti  and  Is  surrounded  by  its  own  pleural 
cavity  (see  Coeloh  and  Seeoi;s  Meubunes),  and  has  an  a>« 


side  o[  th 


ot  of  th 


diaphragm,  an  outer  aurlace 
which  is  convei  and  Les  against  the  ribs,  an  inner  surface 
cnncave  for  Che  heart,  pericardium  and  great  vessels,  a  sharp 
anterior  border  which  overlaps  the  pericardium  and  a  broad, 
rounded  posterior  border  which  lies  at  the  side  of  the  spinal 
column.  Each  lung  is  nearly  divided  into  two  by  a  primarj 
fisttm  which  runs  obliquely  dowiiward  and  forward,  while  the 
right  lung  has  a  laendvy  fiiuri  which  runs  horiiODtally 
forward  from  near  the  middle  of  the  primary  fissure.  The  left 
lung  hu  therefore  an  iifftr  and  tautr  tr  hamX  lib.  while  Ihe 
right  hat  %ttft  mUdlt  and  fmcr  hba.  On  the  inner  surface 
of  each  lung  Is  the  rrwl  or  iilum  at  which  alone  iu  vessels, 
nervesandducts(bronchi)canenlerBndleaveil.  Thesiructuren 
contained  in  the  root  of  each  lung  are  the  branches  and  tribu- 
taries of  (i)  Ihe  ttdmnary  artery,  (i)  the  pulmmiry  •nil. 
ii)  the  irmcih*,  (4)  the  hrrndtial  atlerUi.  (;)  the  trmrtisf  Kim, 
(6)  the  brftKkiai  lymfkaiic  soiefi  and  tlandi,  (7)  the  fKlKmary 
fltnua  cj  ncmei.  Of  these  the  first  three  are  the  brgest  and, 
in  dividing  the  root  from  in  front,  the  veins  are  first  cut,  ifaea 
Ibe  aneris  and  last  the  bronchi.  As  has  bees  poinied  out 
already,  the  cparterial  bronchus  on  the  right  tide  is  Mbove 
the  level  of  the  artery,  but  all  the  others  (hypanerial)  are  on  & 
lower  level 

The  brotekial  artma  Supply  the  aubatance  of  Ihe  lung; 
there  are  usually  two  on  each  side,  and  they  lie  behind  the 
broDcbi.  The  blood  which  they  carry  is  chiefly  relumed  by 
the  pulmonary  veins  bringing  ondlaed  blood  bsck  lo  the  hean, 
■0  that  here  there  Is  a  normal  and  hsjmlcss  mliture  of  anerlal 
and  Venous  blood.  If  there  are  any  hnmctial  teiiu  (ihdr 
presence  Is  doubted  by  some,  and  the  writer  has  himself  carefully 
but  unsuccessfully  searched  for  them  several  times),  they  open 
into  the  aiygos  veins  of  their  own  tide.  The  imckial  lympkttit 
tiitU  lie  behind  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  open  Into  sevtnl 
large  glands  which  are  black  from  straining  off  the  cuboo  left 
in  the  lungs  from  the  atmosphere. 

There  is  an  anlerinr  and  fatttritr  ftimvery  flenu  ef  nma 
on  each  side,  the  fibres  of  which  are  derived  from  the  vagaa  ud 
the  upper  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 

Slmaurt  of  Uu  Ltnits. — As  the  bronchi  become  snuller  and 
smaller  by  repeated  division,  Ihe  cartilage  completely  iurround* 
them  and  tends  to  form  irregular  plates  iiutead  of  rings — they 
are  therefore  cylindrical, but  when  the  terminal  branches  iUbmlar 
bmckii  are  reached,  the  canikge  disappears  and  hemispberlol 
bulglnp  called  alveoli  occur  (fig.  6  A).*.Al. the.  very  end  of 
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each  lobular  bronchus  fa^an'  irregular  chamber,  the  ainum 
(fig.  6  At),  and  from  this  a  number  of  thin-walled  sacs,  about 

I  mm.  in  diameter,  open 

out.    These    are    called 

the  inftmdibida  (fig.  6 1), 

and    their    waUa      are 

pouched  by  hemispherical 

air-ceUs  or   alveoli   like 

those    in    the    lobular 

bronchi.    Each    lobular 

bzpnchus  with  its  atrium 

and    infundibula    forms 

iriiat  is  known  as  a  hbuU 

of  the  lung,  and  these 

Fi&&— DtemmorTwoLobuktoftfae    lobules  are  separated  by 

LaoB.  B.  Bronchus.  A.Alv«idiis.   1.    connective    tissue,    and 

Infandibutiui.,  UB.  Lobular  broa-    their  outlines  are  evident 

chuB.    At.Atnum.    Lob.U>bule.      on  the  surface  of  the  Imig. 

The  muscular  tissue,  which  in  the  laiger  tubes  was  confined 

to  the  donal  part,  forms  a  complete  layer  in  the  smaller;  but 

wben  the  lobular  bronchi  are  reached,  it  stops  and  the  mucous 

membrane  is  surrounded  by  the  dastic  layer.    In  the  lobular 

bronchi,  too,  the  lining  q>ithelium  gradually  changes  from  the 

dliated  to  the  stratified  or  pavement  variety,  and  this  is  the 

only  kind  which  is  found  in  the  infundibula  and  alveoli.    Sur- 

rouading  each  alveolus  is  a  plexus  of  capillary  vessels  so  rich 

that  the  q>aces  between  the  captllaxies  are  no  wider  than  the 

capillaries  themselves,  and  it  is  here  that  the  exchange  of  gases 

takes  place  between  the  air  and  the  bldod. 

Eairyolocf. — ^The  respiratoiy  system  is  developed  from  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  foregut  as  a  long  gutter-like  pouch  which 
readies  from  just  behind  the  rudiment  of  the  tongue  to  the 
stomacb.  limiting  the  anterior  or  cephalic  end  of  this  is  a 
fl-shaped  cievation  in  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx  which 
separates  the  ventxal  ends  of  the  third  a'ul  fourth  visceral  bars 
aixi  is  known  as  the  furcula;  it  is  from  this  that  the  epiglottis, 
aiyteno-epig^ttidean  folds  and  arytenoid  cartilages  are  developed. 
Later  on  the  respiratory  tube  is  separated  from  the  digestive 
by  two  lidges,  one  on  eadi  side,  which,  uniting,  form  a  transverse 
partition.  In  the  region  of  the  furcula,  however,  the  partition 
stopa  and  here  the  two  tubes  communicate.-  The  caudal  end 
of  tbe  resptrat<»y  tube  buds  out  into  the  two  primary  bronchi, 
and  tbe  tiglit  one  of  these,  later  on,  bears  three  buds,  while  the 
kft  bas  only  two;  these  are  the  secondary  bronchi,  which  keep 
on  dividing  into  two,  one  branch  keeping  the  line  of  the  parent 
stem  to  form  the  stem  bronchus,  while  the  other  goes  o£F  at  an 
aa^e.  By  the  repeated  divisions  of  these  tubes  the  complex 
**  brooddal  tree  "  is  formed  and  from  the  terminal  shoots  the 
infundibula  bud  out.  The  alveoli  only  develop  in  the  last  three 
mootha  of  foetal  life.  Tbe  thyroid  cartilage  is  probably  formed 
from  the  fourth  and  fifth  branchial  bars,  while  the  cricoid  seems 
to  be  tbe  enlarged  first  ring  of  the  trachea.  Before  birth  the 
hn^  are  sc^d  and  much  less  vascular  than  after  breathing  is 
established.  Their  slaty  odour  is  gradually  gained  from  the 
deposit  of  carbon  from  the  atmosphere.  (For  further  details 
see  Qoain's  Anatomy,  voL  i.,  Lond.  1908.)  *"     _ 

Cmmparaiwe  Anatomy. — ^It  has  been  shown  (see  Phakynx) 
that  in  the  lower  vertebrates  respiratioir  is  brought  about  by 
the  blood  vessels  surrounding  the  gill  clefts.  In  the  higher 
fishes  (Conoids  and  Teleosteans)  the  "  swim  bladder  "  appears 
as  a  diverticulum  from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  its  duct  {d,  pneumoticut)  sometimes  remains  open  and  at 
bthers  becomes  a  solid  cord.  In  the  former  case  it  Is  probable 
that  the  blood  is  to  some  extent  oxidised  in  the  vascular  wall 
of  tins  bladder.  In  the  Dipncd  (mud-fish)  the  opening  of  the 
swim  bladder  shifts  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  pharynx  and  tbe 
bladder  waUs  become  sacculated  and  very  vascular,  so  that, 
wbtm  the  rivers  are  dried  up,  the  fi^  can  breathe  altogether 
by  means  of  it.  In  the  S.  American  and  African  spedes  of 
mod-iish  the  bladder  or  lung,  as  it  may  now  be  called,  is  divided 
by  a  kmgitudina]  septum  in  its  posterior  (caudal)  part  Into  right 
and  left  halves.  ,  In  this  sub-class  of  Dipnoi,  therefore,  a  general 


agreement  is  seen  with  the  embryology  or  ontogeny  of  Bilan's 
lungs.  In  the  Amphibia  the  two  lungs  are  quite  separate  though 
they  are  mere  sacculated  bags  without  bronchi  A  trachea, 
however,  appears  in  some  spedes  {e.g.  Siren)  and  a  definite 
larynx  with  arytenoid  cartilages,  vocal  cords  and  complicated 
mvodes  is  established  in  the  Anura  (frogs  and  toads).  In  most 
of  the  Rq>tilia  the  bag-like  lungs  are  elaborated  into  spongy 
organs  with  arborizing  bronchi  in  their  interior.  From  the 
crocodiles  upward  a  main  or  stem  bronchus  passes  to  the  caudal 
end  of  the  lung,  and  from  this  the  branches  or  lateral  bronchi 
come  o£f.    The  larynx  shows  little  advance  on  that  of  the  Anura. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  birds  are  highly  specialized.  The 
larynx  £1  rudimentaxy,  and  sotmd  is  produced  by  the'  syrinXy  a 
secondary  larynx  at  Uie  bifurcation  of  the  tradiea;  this  may 
be  tradheal,  bronchial  or,  most  often,  tracheo-branchial.  The 
lungs  are  small  and  dosely  connected  with  the  ribs,  while  from 
them  numerous  large  air  sacs  extend  among  the  viscera,  muscles 
and  into  many  of  the  bones,  which,  by  being  filled  with  hot  air, 
hdp  to  maintain  the  high  temperature  and  lessen  the  spedfic 
gravity  of  the  body.  This  pneumatidty  of  the  bones  is  to  a 
certain  extent  reproduced  by  the  air  sinuses  of  the  skull  in 
crocodiles  and  mammals,  and  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
amount  of  air  in  the  bones  docs  not  necessarily  correspond  with 
the  power  of  flight,  for  the  Ratitae  (ostriches  and  emeus)  have 
very  pneumatic  bones,  while  in  the  sea-gulls  they  are  hardly 
pneumatic  at  all. 

In  mammals  the  thyroid  cartilage  becomes  an  important 
element  in  the  larynx,  and  In  the  Echidna  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  it,  derived  respectivdy  from  the  fourth  and  fifth 
branchial  bars,  are  separate  (R.  H.  Bume,  Joum.  Anat.  and 
Pkys.  xxxviii.  p.  xxvii.).  The  whole  larynx  is  much  nearer  the 
head  than  in  Man,  and  in  young  animals  the  epiglottis  is 
intra-narial,  i.e.  projects  up  behind  the  soft  palate.  This  pre- 
vents the  milk  trickling  into  the  kuynx  during  suckling,  and 
is  especially  well  seen  in  the  Marsupials  and  Cetacea,  though 
evidences  of  it  are  present  in  the  human  embryo.  In  the  lower 
mammab  an  inter-arytenoid  cartilage  is  very  frequent  (see  J. 
Symington,  "The  Marsupial  Larynx,"  /.  Anat.  and  Phys. 
xxxiii.  31,  also  "  The  Monotreme  Larynx,"  ib.  xxxiv.  90). 

The  lungs  show  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  thdr  lobulation;' 
among  the  porcupines  as  many  as  forty  lobes  have  been  counted: 
in  the  right  lung,  while  in  other  mammals  no  lobulation  at  all 
could  be  made  out.  The  asygous  lobe  of  the  right  lung  is  a 
fairly  constant  structure  and  is  situated  between  the  post-caval 
vein  and  the  oesophagus.  It  is  supplied  by  the  tominal  branch 
of  the  right  stem  brondius  and,  although  it  is  usually  absent  In 
Man,  the  bronchus  which  should  have  supplied  it  is  always  to  be 
found.  (F.  G.  P.) 

(3)  Physiology  J 

So  far  as  is  known,.the  intake  of  oxygen,  dther  free  or  combined, 
and  the  output  of  carbon  dioxide,  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
life  of  all  organisms.  The  two  processes  are  so  dosely  assodated 
with  one  another  that  they  are  always  included  together  under 
the  designation  of  respiration,  which  may  thus  be  defiired  as  the 
physiological  process  which  is  concerned  in  the  intake  of  oxygen 
and  output  of  carbon  dioxide.  According  to  the  evidence  at 
present  available,  it  is  only  within  living  cells  that  the  respiratory 
oxygen  is  consumed  and  the  carbon  dioxide  formed,  llie  mere 
conveying  of  oxygen  from  the  surrounding  air  or  water  to  these 
cells,  and  of  carbon  dioxide  from  them  to  the  air  or  water,  is, 
however,  in  itself  a  complex  process  in  the  higher  animals;  and 
accordingly  an  account  of  animal  respiration  naturally  falls  into 
two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  (I.)  is  concerned  with  Uie  manner 
in  which  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  are  conveyed  to  and  from 
the  living  tissues,  and  the  second  (II.)  with  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  and  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  living  tissues 
themselves. 

I.  In  all  the  more  highly  organized  animals  there  are  spedal 
respiratory  organs:  the  lungs  in  the  higher  vertebrates;  the 
gilb  In  fishes;  the  tracheae  in  insects;  and  various  rudimentary 
forms  of  lungs  or  gills  in  other  higher  invertebrates.    In  the 
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present  article  attention  will  be  specially  confined  to  the  case  of 
the  higher  vertebrates,  and  in  particular  to  man. 

Air  is  brought  into  the  lungs  by  the  movements  of  breathing 
(see  above,  Movements  of  Respiraiion).  Oxygen  from  this 
air  passes  through  the  ddicate  lining  membrane  of  the  air-cells 
of  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  where  it  enters  into  loose  chemical 
combination  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles  (see 
Blood).  In  this  form  it  is  conveyed  onwards  to  the  heart,  and 
thence  through  the  arteries  to  the  capillaries,  where  it  again 
parts  from  the  haemoglobin,  and  passes  through  the  capillary 
walls  to  the  tissues,  where  it  is  constmied.  Carbon  dioxide 
passes  out  from  the  tissues  into  the  blood  in  a  corresponding 
manner,  enters  into  loose  combination  as  bicarbonate,  and 
possibly  in  other  ways,  in  the  blood,  and  is  conveyed  by  the 
veins  to  the  lungs,  whence  it  passes  out  in  the  expirml  air. 
Pure  atmospheric  air  contains  20-93%  of  oxygen,  '03%  of 
carbon  dioxide  aiKi  79*04%  of  nitrogen  (with  which  is  nuxed 
about  0.9%  of  argon).  The  dried  expired  air  in  man  contains 
ibout  3*5%  of  carbon  dioxide  and  17%  of  oxygen,  so  that 
roughly  speaking  the  carbon  dioxide  is  increased  by  about 
3*5%  and  the  oxygen  diminished  by  4%.  Expired  air  as  it 
leaves  the  body  contains  about  6%  of  moisture,  compared  with 
usually  about  x  %  in  the  inspired  air.  The  added  moisture  and 
higher  temperature  of  expired  air  make  it  deddedly  lighter  thia 
pure  air. 

Owing  to  the  unpleasant  effects  often  produced  in  badly 
ventilated  rooms  it  was  for  long  supposed  that  some  poisonous 
volatile  "  organic  matter  "  is  also  given  off  in  the  breath.  Careful 
investigation  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  un- 
pleasant effects  are  partly  due  to  heat  and  moisture,  and  partly 
to  odours  which  are  usually  not  of  respiratory  origin.  The 
carbon  dioxide  present  in  the  air  of  even  very  badly  ventilated 
rooms  is  present  in  far  too  small  proportions  to  have  any 
sensible  effect. 

The  average  volume  of.  air  inspired  per  minute  by  healthy 
adult  men  duiing  rest  is  about  7  litres  or  -ts  cub.  ft.  In 
different  individuals  the  frequency  of  breathing  varies  con- 
siderably—from about  7  to  as  per  minute,  the  depth  of  each 
breath  varying  about  inversely  as  the  frequency.  During  mus- 
cular work  the  volume  of  air  breathed  may  be  six  or  eight  times 
as  much  as  during  rest.  The  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  given 
off  varies  from  about  half  a  cubic  foot  per  hour  during  complete 
rest  to  5  cub.  ft  during  severe  exertion,  but  averages  about 
0-9  cub.  ft.  per  hour,  and  will  reach  or  exceed  x  cub.  ft.  per 
hour  during  even  very  light  exertion.  The  volume  of  oxygen 
consumed  is  about  a  seventh  greater  than  that  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  given  off. 

The  breathing  is  regulated  ftom  a  nervous  centre  situated 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  brain. 
If  this  centre  is  destroyed  or  injured  the  breathing  stops  and 
death  rapidly  results.  From  the  respiratory  centre  rhythmic 
efferent  impulses  proceed  down  the  motor  nerves  supplying 
the  diaphragm,  intercostals  and  other  re^ratory  muscles. 
Afferent  impulses  through  various  nerves  may  temporarily 
affect  the  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  centre.  Of  these  afferent 
impulses  by  far  the  most  important  are  those  which  proceed  up 
the  vagus  nerve  from  the  lungs  themselves.  On  distention  of 
the  lungs  with  air  the  inspiratory  impulses  from  the  respiratory 
centre  are  suddenly  arrested  or  "  inhibited  ";  on  the  other  hand) 
collapse  of  the  limg  strongly  excites  to  inspiratory  effort.  On 
section  of  the  vagus  nerve  these  effects  disappear,  and  the 
breathing  becomes  less  frequent  and  much  more  laboured. 
The  vagus  nerve  is  thus  the  carrier  of  both  inhibitory  and 
exciting  stimuli. 

As  the  physiological  fimction  of  breathing  is  to  bring  oxygen 
to  and  remove  carbon  dioxide  from  the  blood,  it  would  naturally 
be  expected  that  breathing  would  be  regulated  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  oxjrgen  required  and  of  carbon  dioxide 
formed;  but  until  quite  recently  the  actual  mode  of  regulation 
was  by  no  means  clear.  It  was  commonly  supposed  that 
afferent  nervous  impulses  in  some  way  regulated  the  otherwise 
automatic  action  of  the  centre^  want  of  oxygen  or  excess  of 


,COb  in  the  blood  being  only  an  occasional  and  relatively  unim- 
portant factor  in  the  regulations.  The  phenomenon  of  "apnoea" 
or  complete  cessation  of  natural  breathing  which  occurs  after 
forced  breathing,  was  attributed  mainly  to  the  already 
mentioned  distension  effect  through  the  vagus  nerves.  To  go 
further  back  still,  it  was  even  supposed  that  the  rate  and  depth  of 
breathing,  and  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  in^ired  air, 
determine  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  formation  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  body,  just  as  the  air-supply  to  a  fire  determines 
the  rate  of  its  combustion.  This  old  belief  is  still  often  met 
with — ^for  instance,  in  the  reasons  given  for  recommending 
"  breathing  exercises  "  as  a  part  of  physical  training. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  breathing  did  not  increase  correspond* 
ingly  with  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of  oxygen  and 
formation  of  COi  which  occurs,  for  instance  during  muscular 
work,  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  air  contained  in  the  lung 
cells  or  alveoli  (alveolar  air)  would  rapidly  fall,  and  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  dioxide  increase.  The  inevitable  result 
would  be  a  very  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood.  Investigation 
of  the  alevolar  air  has  furnished  the  key  to  the  actual  r^ulation 
of  breathing.  Samples  of  this  air  can  be  obtained  by  making 
a  sudden  and  deep  expiration  through  a  piece  of  long  tube,  and 
at  once  collecting  some  of  the  air  contained  in  the  part  of  this 
tube  nearest  the  mouth.  By  this  means  it  has  been  found  that 
during  normal  breathing  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  the 
percental  of  carbon  dioxide  (about  5*6%  on  an  average  for 
men)  b  constant  for  each  individual,  though  different  persons 
vary  slightly  as  regards  their  normal  percentage.  The  breathing 
is  thus  so  regulated  as  to  keep  the  percentage  of  carbon  <Uoxide 
constant;  and  under  normal  conditions  this  regulation  is 
surprisin^y  exact.  The  ordinary  expired  air  is  a  mixture  of 
alveolar  air  and  air  from  the  "  dttd  space  "  in  the  air  passages. 
The  deeper  the  breathing  happens  to  be,  the  more  alveolar  air 
there  wfll  be  in  the  expSed  air,  and  the  higher,  therefore,  the 
percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  it,  so  that  the  expired  air  is 
not  constant  in  composition,  thou^  the  alveolar  air  is.  If  air 
containing  a  or  3%  of  carbon  dioxide  is  breathed,  the  breathinc 
at  once  Incomes  deeper,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  anything 
but  a  very  slight  rise  in  the  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  percentage. 
The  difference  is  scarcely  appreciable  subjectively,  except  during 
muscular  exertion.  The  effect  of  x  %  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
inspired  air  is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible,  aiKl  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  popular  belief  that  even  very  small  percentages  of 
carbon  dioxide  are  injurious. .  With  4  or  5%  or  more  of  carbon 
dioxide,  however,  much  panting  is  product,  and  the  alveolar 
carbon  dioxide  percentage  b^ins  to  rise  appreciably,  since 
compensation  is  no  longer  possible.  As  a  consequence,  headache 
and  other  symptoms  are  produced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  a!r  is  abnocmally 
reduced  by  forced  breathing,  the  condition  of  apnoea  is  produced 
and  lasts  until  the  percentage  again  rises  to  normal,  but  no  k>nger. 
Forced  breathing  with  air  containing  more  than  about  4%  of 
carbon  dioxide  causes  no  apnoea,  as  the  alveolar  carbon  dioxide 
does  not  falL 

If  oxygen  is  breathed  bstead  of  air'  there  is  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air» 
and  no  tendency  towards  apnoea.  Want  of  oxygen  is  thus 
not  a  factor  in  the  regulation' of  normal  breathing.  During 
muscular  work  the  depth  and  frequency  of  breathing  increase  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  from  rising 
more  than  very  slightly.  It  is  still  the  carbon  dioxide  stimulus 
that  regulates  the  breathing,  although  with  excessive  muscular 
work  other  accessory  factors  may  come  in  to  some  extent 

Under  increased  barometric  pressure  the  percentage  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air  no  longer  remains  consunt; 
it  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  pressure.  For 
instance,  at  a  pressure  of  a  atmospheres  it  is  reduced  to 
half,  and  at  6  atmospheres  to  a  sixth;  whDe  at  less  thaxk 
normal  atmospheric  pressure  H  rises  conespondingly  unless 
symptoms  of  want  of  oxygen  begin  to  interfere  with  this  rise. 
These  results  show  that  it  is  not  the  mere  percentage,  but 
the  pressure  Cot  "  partial  pressure '0  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
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alveolar  air  that  legulatcs  bxtalUiig.  The  pcoBiuc  cieiciied 
by  the  cmrboo  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air  is  of  ooune  propor- 
tional to  its  percentage,  multiplied  by  the  total  atmospbieric 
picssure.  It  follows  from  this  law  that  at  a  pressure  of 
6  atiii06|Acres  i  %  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  inspired  air  would 
have  the  same  violent  effect  as  6%  at  the  normal  pressure  of 
1  atmosphere.  To  take  a  concrete  praaical  application,  if  a  diver 
whose  htMd  was  just  below  water  were  supplied  with  sufficient 
air  to  keep  the  carbon  dioxide  percentage  in  the  air  of  his -helmet 
down  to  3%  at  most,  he  would  be  quite  comfortable. .  But  if, 
with  the  same  air  supply  as  measured  at  surface,  he  went  down 
to  a  depth  of  170  ft.,  where  the  pressure  is  6  atmospheres,  he 
would  at  once  experience  great  distress  culminating  in  loss  of 
conscioasacss,  owing,  not  to  the  pressure  of  the  water,  which 
has  trifling  effects,  but  to  the  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
air  he  was  breathing.  The  air  supply  must  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  pressure  if  these  effccu  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  ignorance  of  this  has  kd  to  the  common  failure 
of  diving  work  at  considerable  depths^ 

The  forgoing  facts  enable  us  to  understand  the  regulation 
of  breathing  under  normal  conditions.  The  pressure  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air  evidently  determines  that  of  the 
caxbcm  dioxide  in  the  arterial  blood,  and  the  latter  in  its  turn 
determines  the  carbon  dioxide  pressure  in  the  respiratory  centre, 
which  Is  very  richly  supplied  with  blood.  The  centre  itself  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  slightest  increase  or  diminution  in 
carbon  dioxide  pressure;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  alveolar  carbon 
dioxide  pressure  is  so  ImportanL  That  the  stimulus  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  from  the  blood  and  not  through  nerves  is  proved  by 
many  experiments.  The  function  of  the  vagus  nerves  in  regulat- 
ing the  breathing  is  apparently  to,  as  it  were,  guide  the  centre 
In  the  expenditure  of  each  separate  inspiratory  or  expiratory 
effort;  for  as  soon  as  inspiration  or  expiration  is  completed  the 
inspiratory  or  expiratory  effort  is  cut  short  by  impulse  pro- 
ceeding up  the  vagus  nerve,  and  much  waste  of  muscular  work 
and  risk  of  injuiy  to  the  lungs  is  thereby  prevented. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  regulation  of  carbon  dioxide 
pcessnre  in  the  alveolar  air  ensures  at  the  same  time  a  normal 
pccssore  of  oxygen,  since  absorption  of  oxygen  and  giving  off 
of  carfo(Mk  dioxide  normally  run  parallel  to  one  another.  If, 
however,  air  containing  abnormally  little  oxygen  is  breathed, 
the  normal  relation  between  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
alveolar  air  b  dbturbed.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  is  brought 
about  by  any  considerable  diminution  of  atmoq)heric  pressure. 
Not  only  doei  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  inspired  air 
fall,  but  this  fall  is  proportionally  much  greater  In  the  alveolar 
air;  and  the  effects  of  want  of  oxygen  depend  on  its  partial 
pfcsBure  in  the  alveoUr  air.  It  has  been  known  for  long  that 
any  great  deficiency  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
breathed  increases  the  depth  and  frequency  of  the  breathing; 
bat.  this  effect  is  net  apparent  until  the  percentage  of  oxygen 
or  the  barometric  pressure  is  reduced  by  more  than  a  third, 
which  correqwnds  to  a  reduction  of  more  than  half  in  the 
alveolar  oxygen  pressure.  In  contrast  with  this  an  increase  of 
a  fiftieth  in  the  alveoUr  carbon  dioxide  pressure  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  breathing.  Along  with  the  increased  breathing 
caused  by  deficiency  of  oxygen  there  is  more  or  less  blueness 
of  the  skin  and  abnormal  effects  of  various  kinds,  such  as  partial 
kMS  ol  sensibility,  memory  and  power  of  thinking.  Long 
expoBoie  often  causes  headache,  nausea,  sleeplessness,  &c — 
a  train  of  symptoms  known  to  mountaineers  as  "mountain 
sickness."  ^lat  the  primary  cause  of  "  mountain  sickness  "  is 
lack  dt  oxygen  owing  to  the  low  atmospheric  pressure  there  is 
not  the  subtest  doubt.  Lack  of  oxygen  is  thus  not  only  an 
important,  but  also  an  abnormal  form  of  stimulus  to  the  re- 
spixatoty  centre,  since  it  is  accompanied  by  quite  abnormal 
symptoms.  A  further  uialysis  of  the  special  effect  of  lack  of 
oxygen  <»  the  respiratory  centre  has  shown  that  this  effect 
stSU  depends  on  thie  partial  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
alveolar  air.  The  lack  of  oxygen  appears,  in  fact,  to  have 
simply  increased  the  sensitiveness  of  the  centre  to  carbon 
diQ^de^  so  that  a  lower  partial  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  I 


exdtes  the  centre,  and  the  breathing  is  correspondingly  increased. 
By  prolonged  forced  breathing  so  much  carbon  dioxide  is  washed 
out  of  the  body  that  the  subsequent  apnoea.  lasts  until  the 
oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  is  neariy  exhausted.  The  subject 
of  the  experiment  becomes  very  blue  in  the  face  and  is  partially 
stupefied  by  want  of  oxygen  bdore  he  has  any  desire  to  breathe. 
The  probable  expbnation  of  these  facts  is  that  want  of  oxygen 
does  not  itself  exdLe  the  centre,  but  that  some  substance — 
very  probably  lactic  add.  which  is  known  to  be  formed  abundantly 
— ^is  produced  abnormally  in  the  body  during  exposure  to  want 
of  oxygen  and  aids  the  carbon  dioxide  in  exdting  the  centre. 
It  is  known  that  the  bkxxl  becomes  less  alkaline  at  high  altitudes, 
and  that  adds  in  general  exdte  the  centre.  A  person  on  a  high 
mountain  thus  gets  out  of  breath  much  more  easily  than  at 
sea-leveL  The  extra  stimulus  to  the  centre  during  work  still 
comes  from  the  extra  carbon  dioxide  formed,  but  has  a  greater 
effect  than  usual  on  the  breathing.  If  the  extra  stimulus  came 
directly  from  want  of  oxygen  the  person  on  the  mountain  would 
probably  turn  blue  and  lose  consdousnesson  the  slightest  exertion. 
By  analysing  the  alveolar  air  it  can  be  shown  that  after  a  time 
even  a  hdght.of  5000  to  6000  ft.,  or  a  diminution  of  only  a 
sixth  in  the  barometric  pressure,  distinctly  increases  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  respiratory  centre  to  carbon  dioxide,  so  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  slow  accumulation  of  add  in  the  blood.  The 
effect  also  passes  off  very  slowly  on  returmng  to  normal  pressure, 
although  the  lack  of  oxygen  is  at  once  removed. 

The  blueness  of  the  ^dn  ("  cyanosis  ")  produced  by  luk  of 
oxygen  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  haemoglobin  of  the  red 
corpusdes  is  imperfectly  saturated  with  oxygen.  Haemo- 
globin which  is  fully  saturated  with  oxygen  has  a  bright  red 
colour,  contrasting  with  the  blue  colour  which  it  assumes 
when  deprived  of  oxygen.  According  to  the  existing  evidence 
the  saturation  of  the  haemoglobin  is  practically  complete 
under  normal  conditions  in  the  lungs,  or  when  thoroughly 
shaken  at  the  body  temperature  and  normal  atmospheric 
pressure  with  air  of  the  same  composition  aS  normal  alveolar 
air.  As  the  partial  pitssure  of  the  oxygen  in .  thb  air  falls, 
however,  the  saturation  of  the  haemoglobin  becomes  less 
and  less  complete,  and  the  arterial  blood  assumes  a  more  and 
more  blue  tinge,  which  imparts  a  blue  or  leaden  colour  to 
the  skin,  accompanied  by  the  symptoms,  already  referred  to, 
of  lack  of  oxygen.  Normal  arterial  blood  in  man  yields 
about  19  volumes  of  physiologically  available  oxygen  for 
each  xoo  volumes  of  blood.  Of  these  19  volumes  about  x8}  are 
loosely  combined  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
the  small  remainder  being  in  simple  solutum  in  the  blood. 
Venous  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  jrields  only  about  12  volumes. 
The  combination  of  ha^uMglobin  with  oxygen  is  only  stable 
in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen  at  a  pressure  of  about  that  in 
normal  alveolar  air.  As  this  pressure  falls  the  compound 
is  progressively  dissociated.  From  this  it  can  be  readily 
im'derstood  why  the  blood  loses  its  oxygen  in  passing  throuj^ 
the  tissues,  which  are  constantly  absorbing  free  oxygen,  and 
rq^ains  it  in  the  lungs.  The  marked  effects  produced  by 
abnormal  dcfidency  in  the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar 
air  are  also  readily  intelligible;  for  even  although  the  arterial 
blood  still  contains  suffident  oxygen  to  ^  cover  the  normal 
difference  between  the  dxygen  content  of  arterial  and  that  of 
venous  blood,  yet  this  oxygen  is  given  off  to  the  tissues  less 
readily — i^.  at  a  lower  pressure,  and  thus  fails  to  supply  their 
demands  comi^etely.  It  is  evident  also  that  in  pure  air  at 
normal  pressure  increased  ventilation  of  the  lungs  does  not 
appreciably  increase  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  blood,  whereas 
in  air  largely  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  or  at  low  pressure,  the 
increased  alveoUr  oxygen  pressure  produced  by  .deep  breath- 
ing helps  greatly  in  saturating  the  bkxxi  with  oxygenj  and 
may  thus  relieve  the  symptoms  of  want  of  oxygen.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  respiratory  centre 
to  carbon  dioxide,  and  consequent  increased  dq>th  of  breath- 
ing, at  high  altitudes  compensates  to  a  large  extent  for  de- 
ficiency in  the  oxygen  pressure.  Addition  of  carbon  dioxide 
to  the  inspired  air  produces  exactly  the  same  result.    Indeed 
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Professor  Angdo  Mosso  wis  led  by  obsefvation  of  the  benefidsl 
effects  of  caiLon  dioxide  at  low  atmospheric  pressure  to  attri- 
bute mountain  sifknfws  to  lack  of  carbon  dioxide,  a  condition 
which  he  designated  by  the  word  **  acapnia. "  When  impure 
air  is  vitiated,  not  only  by  deficient  of  oxygen,  but  also  by 
carbon  dioxide,  the  cart)on  dioxide  causes  panting,  which  not 
only  gives  warning  of  any  danger,  but  prevents  the  alveolar 
oxygen  percentage  from  falling  in  the  way  it  would  do  if  the 
carbon  dioxide  were  absent. '  In  this  way  the  carbon  dioxide 
greatly  lessens  the  danger.  To  give  instances,  air  progressively 
and  very  highly  vitiated  by  respiration  is  much  less  likely  to 
cause  danger  if  the  carbon  dioxide  is  .not  artificially  absorbed, 
and  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  the  great  diminution  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  (and  consequently  of  oxygen  pressure)  which 
occurs  in  a  very  high  balloon  ascent.  Indeed  the  dangers  of 
a  very  high  balloon  ascent  are  notorious,  and  a  number  of 
deaths  or  very  narrow  escapes  areon  record. 

Just  as  oxygen  forms  a  dissociable  compound  with  the 
baemo^obin  of  the  blood,  so  does  carbon  dioxide  form  dis- 
sociable compounds.  One  of  these  compounds  appesrs  to  be 
with  haemoglobin  itself,  and  another  is  sodium  bicarbonate^ 
which  is  far  more  easily  dissociated  in  the  blood  than  in  a 
simple  watery  solution,  owing  to  the  presence  <rf  ^roteid  and 
possibly  other  substances  which  act  as  weak  adds  and  thus 
help  the  dissociation  process.  The  whole  of  the  carbon  di- 
oxide can  therefore  be  removed  from  the  blood  by  a  vacuum 
pump,  just  as  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  can.  Venous  blood 
contains  roughly  speaking  about  40  volumes  of  carbon  di- 
oxide per  100  of  blood,  and  arterial  blood  about  34  volumes. 
Of  this  carbon  dioxide  only  about  3  volumes  can  be  in  free  solu- 
tion, the  rest  being  loosely  combined.  The  conveyance  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  blood  to  the  lungs  is  thus  readily  intelligible, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  any  increase  or  diminution  of  the  pres- 
sure of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveohur  air  will  naturally  lead 
to  a  damming  back  or  increased  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  blood,  and  that  by  forced  breathing  carbon  dioxide 
can  be  washed  out  of  the  blood  to  such  an  extent  that  a  pro- 
longed cessation  of  natural  breathing  (a^noea)  follows,  since 
even  in  the  venous  blood  the  partial  pressure  of  carbon  di- 
oxide has  become  too  low  to  excite  the  respiratory  centre. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  in  order  to  supply 
efficiently  the  respiratory  requirements  of  the  tissues  not  only 
must  the  breathing,  but  also  the  circulation,  be  suitably  regu- 
lated. In  hard  musailar  work  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
and  output  of  carbon  dioxide  may  be  increased  eight  or  ten 
times  beyond  those  of  rest.  Unless,  therefore,  the  blood 
supply  to  the  active  tissues  were  correspondingly  increased, 
deficiency  of  oxygen  would  at  once  arise,  since  the  amount 
of  oxygen  carried  by  a  given  volume  of  the  arterial  blood  is 
very  limited,  as  already  explained.  It  is  known  that  the 
supply  of  blood  to  each  organ  is  always  increased  during  its 
activity.  .  This  increase  can,  for  instance,  readily  be  seen 
and  measured  in  the  case  of  contracting  muscles  or  secreting 
glands;  and  the  volume  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  are  greatly 
increa&ed  during  muscular  work.  But  while  it  is  evident 
enough  that  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  body  is  determined 
in  accordance  with,  the  meUbolic  activities  of  each  tissue, 
our  knowledge  b  as  yet  veiy  scanty  as  to  the  means  by  which 
this  determination  is  brought  about.  Probably,  however, 
carbon  dioxide  may  be  nearly  as  important  a  factor  in  the 
regulation  of  the  circulation  as  in  that  of  breathing.  Just  as 
the  rate  of  breathing  was  formerly  supposed  to  determine, 
and  not  to  be  determined  by,  the  fundamental  metabolic 
processes  of  the  body,  so  the  circulation  was  supposed  to  be 
another  independent  determining  factor;  and  under  the 
influence  of  these  mechanistic  conceptions  the  direction  of 
investigation  into  the  phenomena  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion has  been  largely  diverted  to  side  issues. 

Since  the  circulation,  no  leas  than  the  breathing,  is  con- 
cerned in  the  .supply  of  pxygcn  to  and  removal  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  tissues,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that 
defective  circulation,  such  as  occurs,  for  instance,  in  uncom- 


pensated valvular  affections  of  the  heart,  may  affect  the 
breathing  and  hinder  the  normal  respiratoiy  exchange.  Con- 
versely,  ^Iso,  defects  in  the  aeration  or  oxygen-carrying  power 
of  the  blood  may  be  compensated  for  by  increase  in  the  cir- 
ctdation.  For  instance,  in  the  very  common  condition  known 
as  anaemia,  where  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin,  and  con- 
sequently the  oxygen-carrying  power  of  the  blood,  is  often 
reduced  to  a  third  or  less,  the  respiratory  disturbaiices  may 
be  so  slight  that  the  patient  is  going  about  his  or  her  ordinary 
wo^  A  miner  suffering  from  the  now  well-known  *'  worm- 
disease,"  or  ankylostomiasis  (9.*.),  may  be  working  under- 
ground, or  a  housemaid  suffering  from  chlorosis  may  be  doing 
her  work,  with  only  a  third  (rf  the  normal  oxygen-carrying 
power  of  the  blood.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  such 
cases  an  increased  rate  of  blood  circulation  compensates  for  the 
diminished  oxygen-carrying  power*  of  the  blood.  It  is  wdl 
known  that  at  hi^  altitudes  a  gradual  process  of  ad^>tatkMi 
to  the  low  pressure  occurs,  and  the  shortness  of  breath  and 
other  symptoms  experienced  for  the  first  few  days  graduaUy 
become  las  and  less.  This  adaptation  is  partly,  at  leaat, 
due  to  a  marked  increase  in  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  in 
the  blood,  though  probably  drculatoiy  and  perhaps  other  coni- 
pensatory  changes  are  also  involved. 

In  connexion  with  re^iration  the  action  of  certain  poisons 
is  of  great  interest.  One  of  thes6,  carbon  monoxide,  is  of  very 
common  occurrence,  and  causes  numerous  cases  of  poisoning. 
Like  oxygen,  it  has  the  property  of  combim'ng  with  the  haemo- 
globin of  the  blood,  but  its  affinity  for  haemoglobin  is  far  more 
strong  than  that  of  oxygen.  In  presence  of  air  containing  as 
little  as  -05%  of  carbon  monoxide,  the  haemoglobin  will  become 
about  equally  shared  between  oxygen  and  carbon  oKmoxide, 
so  that,  since  air  contains  ao.9%  of  oxygen,  the  affinity  oi 
carbon  monoxide  for  haemoglobin  may  be  regarded  as  about 
400  times  greater  than  that  of  oxygen.  The  blood  of  a  person 
breathing  even  a  small  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide  may 
thus  become  gradually  saturated  to  a  dangerous  extent,  since 
the  haemoglobin  engaged  by  the  carbon  monoxide  is  for  the 
time  usdess  as  an  oxygen-carrier.  Air  containing  more  than 
about  o.x%  of  carbon  monoxide  is  thus  more  or  less  dangerous 
if  breathed  for  long;  but  the  blood  completely  recovers  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  if  pure  air  is  again  breathed.  The 
poisonous  action  of  carbon  monoxide  can  be  abolished  by  pladng 
the  animal  exposed  to  it  in  oxygen  at  an  excess  presMxre  of 
about  an  atmosphere.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen,  the  amount  of 
this  gas  in  free  solution  in  the  blood  is  greatly  increased  in 
accordance  with  Dalton's  law,  and  becomes  suffident  to  supply 
the  tissues  with  oxygen  quite  independently  of  the  haemoglobin. 
Even  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  the  extra  oxygen 
dissolved  in  the  blood  when  pure  oxygen  is  breathed  is  ol  con- 
siderable importance.  Carbon-monoxide  poisoning  is  the  chief 
cause  of  death  in  colliery  explosions  and  fires,  and  the  sole  cause 
in  poisoning  by  Ughting  gas  and  fuel  gas  of  various  kinds.  Its 
presence  in  dangerous  proportions  may  be  readily  detected  with 
the  help  of  a  small  bird,  moose  or  other  small  warm-blooded 
animal.  In  such  animals  the  req^iratory  exchange  is  so  rapid 
that  symptoms  of  carbon-monoxide  poisoning  are  shown  far 
more  quickly  than  in  man.  The  small  animal  can  thus  be  cm- 
ployed  in  mines,  &c.,  to  indicate  danger  from  carbon  monoxide. 
A  lamp  is  useless  for  this  purpose.  There  are  various  other 
poisons,  such  as  nitrites,  chlorates,  dim'trobensdl,  &c.,  which 
act  by  disabling  the  haemoglobin,  and  so  cutting  off  the  oxygen 
supply  to  the  tissues. 

Between  the  air  in  the  air-cells  of  tfie  lungs  and  the  blood 
of  the  lung  capHlarfes  there  intervenes  nothing  but  a  layer  of 
very  thin,  flattened  cells,  and  until  recently  it  was  very  generaUy 
believed  that  it  washy  diffusion  alone  that  oxygen  passes  inwards 
and  carbonic  add  outwards  through  this  hytr.  Similar  simple 
physical  explanations  of  processes  of  secretion  and  absorption 
through  living  cells  have,  however,  turned  out  to  be  incoirect  in 
the  case  of  other  organs.  It  is  known,  moreover,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  swimming-bladder  of  fishes  oxygen  is  secreted  into 
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ibc  inteiior  agalaat  enonnons  pressure.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
fish  caught  at  a  depth  of  4500  ft.,  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
OKysen  present  in  the  swimming  bladder  at  this  depth  was  127 
atmoq>heres,  whereas  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in  sea-water 
is  only  about  o*a  atmosphere.  Diffusion  can  therefore  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  passage  of  gas  inwards,  which  b  known  to 
be  ottder  the  control  of  the  nervous  system.  The  cells  lining 
the  interior  of  the  swimming  bladder  are  developed  from  the 
same  part  of  the  alimentary  tract  as  those  lining  the  air-cells 
of  the  lungs,  so  that  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  lungs  should 
possess  the  power  of  actively  secretmg  or  excreting  gases.  The 
qoestioa  whether  such  a  power  exists,  and  is  normally  exercised, 
lus  been  investigated  by  more  than  one  method;  and  although 
it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  experiments,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  balance  of  the  evidence  at  present 
available  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  diffusion  alone  is  incapable 
of  explaining  cither  the  absorption  of  oxygen  or  the  excretion 
of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  lining  cells  of  the  lungs.  The 
partial  pressure  of  oxygen  appears  to  be  always  higher,  and  of 
carbon  dioxide  often  lower,  in  the  blood  leaving  the  lungs  than 
in  the  air  of  the  air-cells;  and  this  result  is  inconsistent  with  the 
diffusion  theory.  As  to  the  causes  of  the  passage  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  add  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  of  the  general 
drcnlation,  we  are  at  present  in  the  dark.  Possibly  diffusion 
may  ex|^in  this  process. 

IL  Although  we  cannot  trace  the  exact  changes  which  occur 
when  oxygen  passes  into  living  cells,  yet  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
a  dear  general  view  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  material 
concerned  in  the  process,  and  of  the  physiological  conditions 
which  determine  it. 

The  oxidizable  material  within  the  body  consists,  practically 
speaking,  of  proteids  (albumen-like  substances,  with  which  the 
collagen  of  connective  tissue  may  be  included),  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates (sugars  and  glycogen).  AU  of  these  substances  contain 
cnrbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  known,  though  different, 
proportions,  and  the  former  also  contains  a  known  amount 
of  nitrogen  and  a  little  sulphur.  Nitrogen  is  constantly  leaving 
the  body  as  urea  and  other  substances  in  the  urine  and  faeces; 
and  a  small  but  easily  measurable  proportion  of  carbon  passes 
off  in  the  same  manner.  The  rest  of  the  carbon  passes  out  as 
carbon  dioxide  in  respiration.  Now  carbohydrates  and  fats 
are  oxidised  comi^tely  in  the  body  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 
This  follows  fzom  the  fact  that,  practically  speaking,  no  other 
products  into  which  they  might  have  been  converted  leave  the 
body  except  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Moreover,  a  given 
wei^t  of  carbohydrate  requires  for  its  oxidation  a  definite 
weight  of  oxygen,  and  produces  a  definite  weight  of  carbon 
dioxide.  There  b  thus  a  definite  relation  between  the  weight 
of  oxygen  used  up  and  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  in 
this  oxidation.  The  same  is  true  for  the  oxidation  of  fat  and 
of  protdd,  allowing  in  the  latter  case  for  the  fact  that  the 
nitrogen,  together  with  part  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  passes 
out  as  urea,  &c.,  in  an  incompletely  oxidized  form.  From  all 
this  it  f(^ws  that  if  we  measure  over  a  given  period  (i)  the 
discbarge  of  nitrogen  from  the  body,  (a)  the  intake  of  oxygen 
and  (3)  the  output  of  carbonic  add,  we  can  easily  calculate 
exactly  what  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  oxygen  has  been,  and 
at  the  ultimate  expense  of  what  material  the  carbonic  acid  has 
been  formed.  What  the  intermediate  stages  may  have  been  wc 
cannot  say,  but  this  in  no  way  affecu  the  validity  of  the  calcula- 
tion. If.  during  the  period  of  measurement,  food  is  taken,,  the 
basis  of  the  calculation  is  still  substantially  the  same,  as  the 
oxidizable  material  in  food  consists  of  practically  nothing  else 
except  proteids,  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

Liberoii^n  tf  Energy.—Fnm  experiments  made  outside  the 
body,  wc  know  that  in  the  oxidation  of  a  given  weight  of  protdd, 
carbohydrate  or  fat,  a  definite  amount  of  energy  is  liberated. 
In  tlw  article  on  Dtetrics  it  is  shown  that  predsely  the  same 
fiberation  of  energy  occurs  in  the  living  body,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  fact  that  the  oxidation  of  proteid  is  not 
<|aite  complete.  The  following  table  shows  the  respiratory 
^{■oticnts  (the  respiratory  quotient  being  the  ratio  between 


the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  and  that  of  oxygen  used 
up)  and  energy  expressed  in  units  of  heat  (calories)  Uberated 
per  gramme  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  and  oxygen  consumed 
in  the  living  body  during  the  oxidation  of  protdd,  fat  and  a 
typical  carbohydrates— 


Substance  oxidised. 

Reqiiratoiy 
quotient. 

Calories  per 
gramme  of 

Calorics  per 
gramme  of 

oxygen 
consumed. 

Proteid          , 
Fat        .       . 
Cane-cugar    . 

•78 
•71 

1*00 

278 

3-35 

3.00 
3-27 
356 

In  the  oxidation  of  non-living  substances  the  rate  varies, 
within  wide  limits,  according  to  that  at  which  oxygen  is 
supplied.  Thus  a  fiire  bums  the  faster  the  more  air  is  supplied, 
and  the  higher  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  air.  It  was  for 
long  believed  that  in  the  living  body  also  the  rate  of  oxidation 
must  vary  according  to  the  oxygen  supply.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  thfit  this  is  not  the  case.  Provided  that  a  certain 
minimum  of  oxygen  is  present  in  the  .air  breathed,  or  in 
the  blood  supplied  to  the  tissues,  it  b,  practically  speaking, 
indifferent  whether  the  oxygen  supply  be  increased  or  diminished : 
only  a  certain  amount'b  consumed.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  reason  for  thu  b  that  the  available  oxidixable  material  in 
the  body  b  limited,  and  that  if  the  food  supply  were  increased 
there  would  be  a  corresponding  inaease  in  the  rate  of  oxidation. 
Thb  hypothesis  b  apparently  supported  by  the  fact  that, 
when  an  increased  supply  of  proteid  is  given  as  food,  the  amotmt 
of  nitrogen  discharged  in  the  urine  b  almost  exactly  corre- 
spondingly  increased,  so  that  evidently  the  oxidation  of  proteid 
increases  correspondingly  with  the  supply.  Similarly,  when 
carbohydrate  food  b  ^ven,  the  alteration  in  the  respiratory 
quotient  shows  that  more  carbohydrate  than  before  b  being 
oxidized.  Closer  investigation  in  recent  times  has,  however, 
brought  out  the  very  striking  fact  that,  if  oxidation  be  measured 
in  terms  of  energy  liberated  by  it  in  the  body,  it  makes  but 
h'ttle  difference,  other  things  being  equal,  whether  the  animal 
b  fasting  or  not.  If  more  proteid  or  carbohydrate  b  oxidized 
at  one  time,  correspondingly  less  fat  b  oxidized,  but  the  total 
energy  h'berated  as  heat,  &c.,  in  the  body  b  about  the  same, 
unless  the  diet  b  very  excessive,  when  there  is  a  slight  increase 
of  oxidation.  Even  after  many  days  of  starvation,  the  rate  of 
oxidation  per  unit  of  body  wdght  has  beenf  ound  to  remain  sensibly 
the  same  in  man.  When  more  food  b  taken  than  b  required,  the 
excess  b  stored  up,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  fat,  into  which  carbo- 
hydrate and  possibly  also  protdd  are  readily  converted  in  the 
body.  When  less  food  b  taken  than  b  needed,  the  stock  of  fat  b 
drawn  upon,  and  supplies  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
energy  requirements  of  the  body. 

During  the  performance  of  muscular  work  oxidation  b  greatly 
increased,  and  may  amount  to  ten  times  the  normal  or  more. 
Even  the  slight  exertion  of  easy  walking  increases  oxidation  to 
three  times.  When  the  energy  represented  by  the  external 
work  done  in  muscular  exertion  b  compared  with  the  extra 
energy  liberated  by  oxidation  in  the  body,  it  b  found,  as  would 
be  expected,  that  the  latter  value  largely  exceeds  the  former. 
In  other  words,  much  of  the  energy  liberated  b  wasted  as  heat. 
Neverthdess  the  muscles  are  capable  of  working  with  less  waste 
than  any  steam  or  gas  engine.  In  the  work  of  climbing,  for 
instance,  it  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  man  that  35  %  of 
the  energy  liberated  b  represented  in  the  work  done  in  rabing 
the  body.  Muscular  worii,  if  at  all  excessive,  leads  to  fatigue, 
and  consequent  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  unnatural  abstinence 
from  muscular  activity  leads  to  restlessness  and  consequent 
muscular  work.  Hence  on  an  average  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
the  expenditure  of  energy  by  different  individuals,  with  different 
modes  of  life,  does  not  as  a  rule  differ  greatly. 

The  rate  of  oxidation  per  unit  of  body  weight  varies  consider- 
ably according  to  size  and  age.  If  we  compare  different  waraio 
blooded  animab,  we  find  that  the  rate  of  oxidation  b  relatively 
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be  ntc  Is  ■boul  Ivedty  tinwi  u  (rat 
.    Ttie  dlllemite  ii  Id  put  due  la  tbe  bet  that  ibe 

nun,  and  c(>[iMiiucDt]y  tlie  more  hut  doc*  it  require  to  k«p 
Dp  iu  Umperature.  lie  tmiUn  vunud  muu  thirefon  produce 
man  btu.  Even  io  cold-blooded  aninuli,  however,  oiidilion 
■ppeut  to  be  tnon  n^id  tbe  untller  tbe  MilmiL  In  tbe  cue 
of  mat],  ondatioii  ii  lelaiively  more  than  twice  a*  iqud  in 
children  Cbau  m  adulu,  and  the  difference  !i  greater  than  would 
be  accounted  For  by  tbe  difference  in  tbe  ratio  of  luiiace  to  mau. 
Alloving  for  differences  in  tixc,  oxidation  ia  about  equally  rapid 

It  wai  for  long  believed  that  the  Bpedal  function  of  rcsiHTAtoiy 
oxidatioD  wai  (i)  the  production  of  beat,  and  (2)  the  deatruclloa 
of  tbe  auppoBcd  "  waate  product!."  f  urlbcr  iovcstigatioo  bat, 
however,  tended  lo  ifaow  moie  and  more  dearly  that  in  realily 

meot  of  all  vital  activity.  1^  take  one  eumple,  •ccrction  and 
abtotptiOD,  which  were  tonneriy  explained  a*  limple  pioctsMt 
of  filtration  and  diflusion,  are  Doa  known  to  be  accorapanird, 
and  neciuuily  »,  by  rspiiatory  otidition  in  Ibe  tiuue!  ciw- 
(xmed.  Tbe  rdpiraiory  oxidation  of  an  animtl  ii  Ibu>  a  very 
direa  index  of  the  activity  of  it*  vital  proctucs  ai  >  whole. 
Looking  at  what  ii  known  with  tegard  to  reapiiatoiy  oxidation, 
we  lee  that  what  ia  moat  atiiking  and  most  cbaraderislic  in 
it  ia  its  tendency  to  peruat — to  rcznaio  on  the  whole  at  about 
t  normal  level  for  each  anioul,  or  each  stage  of  development 
of  an  animaL  The  significance  of  this  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
ll  indicates  dearly  that  just  as  an  organism  differentiates  iticll 
from  any  non-living  material  syiten  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  actually  asens  and  maintains  its  specific  anatomical  structure. 
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.  Hermcl  Rapiiaium. — If  the  naked  body  of  3  person  atli 
or  in  perfect  inactivity  be  carefully  watched,  it  will  be  fou 
that  the  anterior  and  lateral  walla  of  tbe  cbest  move  riiythi. . 
tally  up  and  down,  wble  air  passes  into  and  out  of  the  nostrils 
(and  mouth  also  if  this  be  open)  in  com^mndencc  with  the 
movement.  U  we  look  more  dosely  we  ahaU  find  that  with 
every  uprising  of  the  chest  walls  the  membranous  inlercsatal 
portions  vnk  slightly  as  if  sucked  in,  while  at  tbe  same  time 
the  Sexible  walls  of  Ibe  abdomen  bulge  as  if  protruded  by  some 
internal  force.  If  respiration  be  in  the  •J'e*-'"''  degree  hurried, 
these  motiona  become  so  marked  as  to  escape  the  attention  of 
DO  one.  The  elevation  of  the  chest  walls  is  called  initiriUien, 
their  depression  apiretiVH.  Inspiration  it  slightly  stioilcr 
than  expiration,  and  usually  there  ia  a  slight  pause  or  moraenlary 
inaction  of  tbe  chefl  between  expiration  and  the  following 
itioQ.  Apparatuses  for  measuring  the  dcoi^on  of  a 
point  of  tbe  chest  wall  during  respiration  are  called 
I  or  ilcAcmiliri.  Apparatuses  for  recording  the 
of  the  chest  are  called  ticliepafis  or  ftiamt- 
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[UOVEUENTS 
of  xespiratbovi; 


during  perfect  rest  of  the  body  is  rA  to  1 
pulse  rale  being  usually  four  limes  the  1 
but  tbe  re^Hratory  rhythm  varies  in  vai 
life  The  following  are  tbe  means  of  many 
by  Lambert  AdolpJie  Quftclet  (1796-1814): 
year  the  number  of  respirations  is  44  per  mraute;  at  5 
ytma,  36;  from  ij  to  lo  years,  lo;  from  ij  lo  JO,  16:  ftom 
JO  to  50,  iB-i.  Muscular  exertion  always  increases  Ibe  fre- 
quent of  tc^iralion.  Tbe  higher  the  temperature  of  the 
environment  the  more  frequesit  ia  the  respiration,  Paul  Bert 
(t8u~>8S6)  hal  shown  that  with  higher  almoapbaic  prei 


while  the  depth  of  each  inspiration  is  increaaed.    The  frequency 

inn  dim;i.ltli>«  .mill  .lmn.~-t.Ti.>    Tfi-lif.  it.  ■...■■niim 

hour  of  feeding,  and  thereafter  fails  again;  if  dinner 
I,  DO  rise  of  frequency  occurs.  The  respiratory  act 
can  be  inlempted  at  any  ilagc,  reversed,  quickened,  alowed 
and  variously  modiSed  at  will,  so  long  aa  respiration  is  ixH 
stopped  entirely  for  more  than  a  short  space  of  time;  beyond 
this  limit  the  will  is  inupable  of  suppressing  reqiir    * 

DttA  tf  XafiraluH.— Tbe  depth  of  respintio 
by  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  or  expired  in  UK  act;  out 
the  deepest  expiration  poauble  does  not  suffce  to  expel  nU 
the  air  the  lungs  contain.  The  following  DieasuroDcnis  baVc 
been  asccrtiioed,  and  are  here  dassified  according  to  the  toa- 
venicnt  terminology  proposed  by  John  Kulchinson  [i8ii-iS6t). 
(i)  Xaidiul  air,  tbe  volume  of  air  remaining  in  the  dieM 
after  the  aott  complete  expiratory  effort,  ranges  from  100 
to  ijo  cub.  in.  (3)  Xctenc  or  lupplemiMal  mV,  tbe 
volume  of  air  which  can  be  expelled  from  the  chat  after 
an  ordinuy  Quiet  eijHnlJon,  measures  aboui  loo  cub.  in. 
(3)  Tiiai  air,  the  volume  of  air  taken  in  and  given  out  at 
each  ordinary  reviiation  may  be  stated  at  about  »  cutL 
in.  (4)  CemplinitMal  air,  the  volume  of  air  that  can  be 
forcibly  inspired  o'  '    ' 


I   froi 


:    had 


in  exaggerated  i: 
quantity  of  air  which  ( 
deepest  possible  expirat 


dudes  tbe 

ijo  cub.  in.  in  the  Englisbtnan  of  average  height,  t.e. 
S  fl.  S  in.  (Hutchinson).  It  vaiits  according  to  the  height. 
body  weight,  age,  lex,  position  of  tbe  body  and  condition  a*  to 
health  of  the  subject  of  observation. 

Vital  cqudty  ia  estimated  by  means  of  f  ifirtmeler,  a  gradu- 
ated gasometer  into  which  air  may  be  blown  from  the  lung». 
The  residual  air,  which  for  obvious  reasons  carmot  be  actui^j 
measured,  may  be  estimated  in  the  following  way  (Emil  Harleas, 
iglo-iWi*;  Louis  Grfhant,  b.  igjS).  At  the  end  of  ordinaor 
expiration,  apply  the  mouth  to  1  mouthpiece  communicalins 
with  a  vesid  filled  with  pure  hydrogen,  and  breathe  into  and 
out  of  this  veasd  half  a  doien  timFS—until,  in  fact,  (here  b 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  air  in  tbe  lungs  at  tbe  time  of  the 
experiment  has  become  .evenly  mixed  with  hydrogen.  Than 
ascertain  by  analysis  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  to  ekpired 
air  in  the  vessd  and  estimaie  the  amount  oi  the  air  which  tbt 
luagi  contained  by  the  loUowing  formula:— 
t:V-l-»-p:,oo; 


where  V-volume  ol  air  in  the  lungs  at  tbe  tii 
t- volume  of  the  veasd  containing  hydrogen,  ^-proportioa  ol 
air  to  hydrogen  in  the  vessd  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  V, 
then,  is  the  volume  of  air  in  the  lunp  after  an  ordinary  ei[dm. 
that  Is,  it  indudes  the  residual  and  the  roerve  air;  if 


]is  the  >i 

Tit,  we  obtain  the  11 


lo  cub.  m.  which 


by  a  study  of  the  dead  body. 
V^umi  of  Rapiiaium.—\i  it  dear  thai  the  venlOstion  cf 
the  lungs  in  ordinary  brcathini  does  not  merely  depend  oa 
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it  fir  InqiiRd  41  each  bmth,  b' 


D  tha 
I  m  4  pvcD  lime.  11  thae  two  viJuca 
mnltiptied  togelhci  ve  get  whit  mighl  be  called  tl»  K^anu 
i  raiHntioD  lAikmuatiptist,  Ilidoce  Roieatlul,  b.  iSj6}, 
a  coatndutiiicliao  to  deplb  oS  retplnlioD  and  fiequeocy  of 
I  initmnictiu  have  been  deviled  to 
-e  the  volume  ol  loplradOD,  ill  more  oc  les  laulty  for 
tue  rea»D  that  they  compel  nqiinlioo  under  unievhat  ab- 
nonnal  condition*  (Roeenlhal,  Gad,  Peter  Ludvig,  Fanum 
(iSn-iSSj),  Enid  Hoing  (b.  iSn).  Fiom  the  .data  ob- 
tained we  Buy  coadude  that  the  mpiratoiy  volume  pei 
minute  in  man  ii  about  j6A  cub.  in.  C6ooo  cub.  centim.). 
In  cmneiion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  ilaled  that,  aftei 
a  ia^  Didinaiy  in^iicatioa  of  hydrogen  gu,  6-io  reipintiODi 
of  ocdinaiy  air  must  occur  befoie  the  eipiicd  air  ceaaa  to 

Typa  ef  Rtipiralim. — The  visible  chaiacten  of  le^lntlon 
in  man  vaiy  considerably  according  lo  age  and  ki.  In  men, 
<4iile  there  ia  a  moderate  degree  of  upheaval  of  the  chest, 
tbeic  ii  a  considerable  alcboutfa  not  prepondentinf  degree 
ol  excmson  of  the  abdominal  walls.  In  women  the  chot 
movemecti  an  decidedly  moet  muked,  tiie  excnnioo  si  the 
abdominal  waDi  being  companiively  imall.  Hence  we  may 
distinguiib  two  types  of  rc^»ration,  the  costal  and  the  at>- 
dominal,  according  to  the  preponderance  of  movement  of 
OBc  or  the  other  part  of  the  body  walL  In  forced  rtipiratias 
the  type  ii  costal  in  both  ■exes,  and  so  It  is  also  in  sleep.  The 
caoie  of  this  ditfcrcnce  between  men  and  women  has  been 
varloosl)'  tacribed  (i]  to  constriction  of  the  chest  by  corsets 
1b  woolen,  (t)  to  a  natural  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  child- 
bearios  in  women,  and  (c)  to  the  greater  relative  flexibility 
of  Ibc  ribs  bi  women  permitting  a  wider  displacement  under 
Ibe  sciioQ  el  the  itapinUiry  muscles. 

CtfisM  CaaamHamU  iif  Htr^ui  Rafiralim. — If  tbe  ear 
be  placed  aj^ainst  the  chest  wall  during  ordinary  tcspEntion 
we  can  bear  with  every  inspiration  a  sighing  or  tuslUng  sound, 
called  "  vesicular,"  which  is  probably  caused  by  the  expanaloti 
of  tbe  air  vesidea;  and  with  every  expiration  a  sound  ol  a 
ancb  softer  cighicg  character.  In  children  the  Inipiraiory 
rustle  is  shsrper  and  more  pronounced  than  in  adults.  If  a 
■tethoKopc  be  placed  over  the  trachea,  bronchi  or  larynx, 
so  that  the  sounds  genented  there  may  be  separately  com- 
mimjcated  to  tbe  car,  there  is  heard  a  harsh  to-and-lro  sound 
during   inspfralioQ  and  e^Hration  which    has  received  the 

In  healthy  breathing  the  mouth  should  be  closed  and  tbe 
*"g^'*g  current  should  alt  pas  through  the  nose.  When 
this  happens  the  noetrils  beonne  slightly  expanded  with  each 
inapiration,  probably  by  the  action  ol  the  H.  dilatalores  naiis. 
In  some  peofde  this  movement  Is  hardly  perceptible  unless 
biEitbing  be  heavy  or  laboured.  As  the  air  passes  at  the 
back  ol  tbe  throat  bebiod  the  soft  palate  it  causes  the  velum 
to  wave  very  gently  b  the  current;  this  Is  a  purely  passive 

daring  resiNiatloo,  a*  we  may  readily  do  with  tbe  help  of  a 
small  mirror  held  at  the  back  of  the  throat,  «e  may  notice 
tlwt  the  tfMtis  b  wide  open  during  inspiration  and  that  It 
beconci  narrower  by  Ibe  ^>proiiniation  ol  the  vocal  chords 

of  the  laiyngeil  mnsctes.  Like  the  movements  of  the  nostril, 
those  o(  the  larynx  are  almost  imperoptibls  in  some  people 
daring  ocdinary  breatUng,  but  are  voy  well  mariud  In  all 


rw  Uaiaiua  tf  iiufinUiM.— The  Ihoni  ia  practically 
a  dosed  box  entirely  Idled  by  the  longs,  heart  and  other  alruC' 
tares  contained  wilbin  it.  If  ws  were  to  freeie  a  dead  body 
mlil  all  its  tissues  wen  rigid,  and  tbeo  were  to  remove  a 
poitioa  of  the  chest  wall,  we  should  observe  that  every  comer 
of  the  thorax  is  accurately  filled  by  some  portion  or  other 
of  its  contents.  If  we  were  to  perform  tbe  same  operation  of 
remotfag  a  pan  al  tbe  chest  wall  lo  a  body  not  fltst  frosen 
^  jfaoold  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  coiUenU  of  lbs 


thorax  arc  not  by  any  ra 

whicb  ate  hollow  and  wb 
regions  outside  tbe  thorax 
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iia  communicate  with  the 
larger  in  tbe  frozen  corpse 
In  other  words,  the  organs 
In  Ihe  thotai  are  distended  somewhat  in  order  that  they  may 
completely  fill  the  chest  cavity;  and  tbe  nature  ol  this  curious 
and  importasl  condition  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  simple 
diigrami,  figs.   ;   and  S  (from  HmMiin's  PInitiolQp*  iu 


Fia.  S. 


WtMCiIni),— where  I  b  the  trachea,  I  tbe  lung,  t  the  aortck 
of  the  heart,  1  the  ventricle,  i  an  lalercoital  space  with  its 
Qexible  membrsnous  covering.  When  the  interior  ol  (he 
vessel  b  rendered  vacuous  by  exhsusiion  through  the  tube 
0,  Ibe  walls  of  the  lunp  and  heart  are  expanded  until  tbe 
limits  ol  the  containing  vessel  are  accurately  filled,  while  all 
Bexible  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  (corresponding  lo 
the  Intercostal  membranes  and  tbe  diaphragm  of  the  thorax) 
are  sucked  inwards. 

From  this  description  It  follows  that  tbe  lunga,  even  when 
the  thoiai  b  most  contracted,  are  constantly  ovet-distended, 
and  that,  when  the  cause  of  this  over-distension  is  removed, 
the  lungs,  being  elastic,  colUpse.  It  further  follows  that 
if  the  thorax  is  dilated,  the  flexible  boUow  organs  it  contains 
must  perforce  be  still  more  distended— a  distension  which  in 
the  case  of  tbe  lungs  is  followed  by  an  indnwing  of  air  through 
tbe  trachea  in  all  cases  where  the  tiacbes  is  open.  Thus, 
as  tbe  act  ol  respiration  is  primarily  a  dilatation  ol  the  thorax, 
the  part  played  by  Ibe  lungs  is,  ss  Cslen  knew,  a  purely  psauve 

How  b  dDf  tatioa  of  Ihe  thorax  efftcled?  It  has  been  pointed 
out  thai  the  rit>-planes  decline  from  tbe  horiiontal  in  two 
directions,  vU.  from  behind  forwards,  and  from  the  antero- 
posterior mesial  plane  outwlrds;  a  glance  at  fig.  g  will  make 
thb  double  sloping  clear  to  the  reader.  It  has,  moreover, 
been  explained  that  the  diaphragm  arches  upwards  Into  Ibe 
thorax  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lateral  pans  of  the  arch 
an  vertical  and  in  contact  with  the  inner  face  of  the  thoracic 
walla.  This  being  the  structure  of  the  thorax,  ihe  enlarge- 
ment of  lis  cavity  is  brought  shout  (i)  by  raiung  the  rib- 
plant*  until  they  approach  the  horiioDIal,  and  U)  by  depressing 
tbe  diaphragm  and  making  its  rounded  dome  more  cone-like 
in  outline.  A  moment's  con^erailan  wiQ  show  how  these 
actions  enlarge  tbe  boundaries  of  the  thorax,  (a)  When  the 
poalero-anteHor  slope  ol  Ihe  rib-plaacs  b  diminished  by  the 
raising  ul  the  anterior  ends  of  the  tibs,  tbe  whole  slemum 
is  thrust  upwards  and  Forwards,  and  Ibe  antero-poslerior 
diameter  of  the  thorax  is  increased,  (i)  When  the  Uuril 
slope  sf  tha  rU^-planea  b  diminished  by  tbe  ribs  being  moved 
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I'.-  whole  diiphnsm 
mts  to  look  DIOR  conicil 
I  lection,  and  tlie  ip- 
puitlon  of  lu  laluil  put* 
to  iho  famer  nirface  at  ihe 
thoiu  ii  datroycd;  tim 
two  tppoied  •uifue*  are 
ilr.'fii  iput  much  u  tbe 
]  -.\ao[  •  book  might  be, 
,111.1   a   ipux   ii   [oinwd 

Bomfi  portion  of  the  lung 


iL-nii  d  tbe  tboni;  iu- 
Bsmueh  15  the  (ontenti  >* 
i    'bole   ue   coslcil   in 

ibrnpe  with  the  »pet  iip- 

Fic  ^.-^boRinc  Slope  al  Rib*.  ^'"^  "d  an  fitted  bito 
tbe  coDkal  qiacs  ol  tbe 
Iboradc  cavity.  It  i*  dor  that  the  doceot  of  tbe  content) 
will  tend  to  create  a  ipacc  bctvcen  them  and  tbe  tboracic 
wh1I>;  for  each  iliatum  of  lung,  frc,  which  ii  adapted  to 
fit  a  certain  level  of  thorax,  will  theicby  be  brought  inCo  a 
lower  and  (aa  the  tboiaa  ia  conical)  a  mon  ipacioua  level. 
Hence  the  descent  of  tbe  diapbiagm  causca  a  much  greater 
enlargement  of  the  thoiai  than  ia  meaauied  hy  the  mere 
elongation  of  the  vertical  diameter.  In  thii  manner  the  thorax 
b  distended  and  air  ia  drawn  into  the  lungs.  The  contraction 
of  the  thorax  in  expiration  la  bnugbt  about  by  the  return 
of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm  to  their  original  position  of  rest. 

Hm  tia  Iiupirakrry  Untemnil)  ert  PniMoi.—TlK  RihUnt' 
■mU. — Tbeie  an  cauied  by  (be  contraction  of  musdei  which 
■re  fixed  either  to  the  central  ail)  of  ttie  body  (bicluding 
luder  that  term  the  bead  and  vertebral  column)  or  to  lome 
point  rendered  lufficiently  atable  for  the  purpose  by  the  action 
of  other  adjuvant  muscles.  Thus  the  M.  levatores  costarvra 
arise  from  the  transverse  processa  of  the  7th  cervical  and  eleven 
upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  are  attached  to  the  ribs  below  In 
leriea;  tbe  M.  scaleni  spring  from  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
■re  attached  to  the  anterior  parts  of  the  first  and  second  libs; 
tbe  M.  slemodeido-mastoidci  arise  from  the  ude  and  back  of  the 
akuU,  and  arc  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  tbe  sternum  and  the 
clavicle;  the  M.  pectoralis  mioor  arises  fivm  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  icapida,  and  is  buerted  into  tbe 


al  and  di 


sfrom 
e,  and  i)  Inierted  klo 


the  posterior  pari  of  certam  of  the  ribs;  tbe 
ascendens  (part  of  tbe  M.  erector  i^nae)  arista  from  certain 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  li  uuerled  bito  tbe  posterior  part 
of  certain  ribs.    The  M.  sernitu)  magnus  and  the  M.  pccloralia 
major,  which  are  affixed  on  the  one  band  to  tbe  upper  arm  and 
to  the  scapula  respectively,  and  on  tbe  other  to  the  rib*  and  to 
the  itemum  rtepecllvely,  may  in  certain  elevated  poeltiotu  of 
the  arm  and  )houlder  act  u  {nsiuratory  muscla.    When  all 
Ibeie  musda  contract,  tbe  rib)  are  raised  ia  the  twofold  way 
already  described,  aome  pulling  up  tbe  anterior  end*  of  the 
rib),  and  others  causing  the  arched  ribt  to  rotate  about  an 
passing  through  their  vertebral  and  atemal  joint*. 
\    In  addition  to  tbe  muscles  just  enumerated,  the  U.  ii 
costalcs  extend  ate  undoubtedly  lns[niatory  mnsdea.    Every 
cxlenul  Intercostal  muscular  fibre  between  a  pair  of  liba 
wbeD  It  ooolncti,  of  oeceMlty  laiic  Ml  ribt,  a*  is  cleady 
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1  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  to).    Here  ■'f  moM  be 
Mirter  than  dA,  for  if  angle  BAa— x,  then 

ai'-AB'+(B6-Aa)«+2AB(flt-Ao)coa«; 
ence  ah  iriU  be  larger  ibe  smaller  tbe  ugl*  x,  for  the  corina 
icreases  u  the  angle  di    '  '  ' 


By  ■  ^milar  geomelrlca]  treatment  of  the  question  It  nuy  be 
ahown  that  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles  when  they  contract 
mual  of  neceulty  depress  both  tbe  ribs  to  irtiich  tbey  are 
UCacbcd.    If  tbe  angle  BAc'-i(fig.  11),  then 

<'J^-Afl'+(A£'-BdT-2AB(At'-Brfl  cot  r, 
bmce  e'd'  will  be  Urger  tbe  larger  the  angle  i. 

portbns  of  the  Internal  intercoatals  which  lie  bctweeo  tbe 
cartilages;  for  It  ia  evident  that  these  fibres  have  the  same 

bilerteatals  have  with  regard  to  the  vertebral  column  as  an 
ails;  that  is  to  say,  the  geometrical  diagram  is  fig,  to  applies 
to  tbe  Inter-cartilaginous  internal  intercoatals  as  perfectly  as  It 
does  10  the  uiter-oaseous  parts  of  the  eitemal  intercoslsjs,  Ibe 
inference  being  that  the  inter-cartila^nous  internal  intercoatala 
tend  to  elevate  tbe  pair  ol  ribs  between  which  they  stretch. 
Tbe  geometrical  argument  is,  however,  overborne  by  pbysio- 
loipcal  experiment:  Martin  and  flartwell  have  obacrved  in  the 
dog  and  the  cat  that  tbe  Internal  intercoatals  throughout  tbeir 
whole  extent  contract  (not  synchronously)  but  altemalely  with 
the  diaphragm:  hence  we  miut  conclude  that  their  functioa 

Tki  UetmatU  >}  Iht  Diafknft.—'nit  macular  fibrci  of 
the  diaphragm  are  amnged  in  a  radial  manner,  or,  more  stiictlr 
■peaking,  in  a  manner  hke  the  Una  of  longitude  on  a  lemMiid 
globe.  The  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  conetpoDd*  to 
the  pde  of  such  a  ^obe.  The  contraction  of  tbe  fibre*  ii  ex- 
pended on  straightening  the  longitudinal  curvea  rather  thu  00 
pulling  down  the  central  tendon  to  a  lower  levd;  in  fact,  tbe 
centra]  tendon  moves  very  little  in  ordinary  reqiiratioii- 

Hat  Oit  EipinOtry  Ummtnti  on  f  rsdactd,— Tlie  KtisD 
of  bupintion  disturb*  many  orgaas  Erom  the  podtion  ol  rcit 
Into  which  gravity  and  their  own  pbyilcai  properties  have 
thrown  them.  The  ribs  and  sternum  are  raised  from  tbe  poBiioai 
of  lowest  level;  tbe  elastic  costal  cartilage*  arc  twisted;  the 
elutic  lungs  are  put  upon  tbe  stretch;  the  sbdsmlnal  oipna, 
tbemselvea  elastic,  are  compressed  and  thrust  against  tbe 
elastic  sraUs  of  the  belly,  causing  these  to  bulge  ontwarda.  Ia 
short  the  very  act  cJ  inspiration  stores  up,  aa  It  were,  In  sondry 
way*  the  fortes  which  make  for  esplratloii.  A*  BDcn  a*  Iha 
Inspiratory  muscles  cease  to  act  theae  toicta  come  Into  pl^,  and 
the  portion  of  rest  or  equilibrium  b  regained.  It  ii  vaj  doabtfol 
•bethel  any  spedal  expiratory  muidca  arc  called  into  actiao 

man  be  exercised  in  ordinary  espiratloD  {altbou^  tbey  tic 
certainly  not  so  enrdscd  In  the  dog  and  the  cat);  but  Ib 
laboured  cxplratian  many  muscles  aaust  In  the  expulsive  effoft. 
Tbe  muscles  forming  the  bcUy-waDs  contract  ud  force  tb* 
abdominal  contents  against  the  relaxed  diaphragm  in  lacfc  a 
manner  as  to  drive  it  farther  and  fartber  iMo  tbe  tbonx.  At 
the  same  time  hy  Ibdi  atladunest  to  llie  lower  edfe  at  tba 
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tbofixUiae  same  muadct  pun 'down  the  ribs  and  stenuim.  The 
M.  triangukris  sterni,  which  arises  from  the  back  or  thoracic 
aspect  of  the  sternum  and  lower  costal  cartilages  and  b  mserted 
into  the  costal  cartilages  higher  up,  can  obviously  depress  the 
ribs.  So  also  can  the  M.  serratus  posticus  inferior,  which  arises 
from  the  thick  fascia  of  the  loins  and  is  inserted  bto  the  last 
four  xibt.  So  also  can  the  M.  quadratus  lumbonim,  which 
springs  from  the  pdvis  and  is  attached  to  the  last  rib.  Indeed 
there  is  hardly  a  muscle  of  the  body  but  may  be  called  into  play 
during  eattremdy  laboured  respiration,  either  because  it  acts  on 
the  chest,  or  because  it  serves  to  steady  some  part  and  give  a 
better  purchase  for  the  action  of  direct  respiratory  muscles. 

Certam  Abnormal  Forms  of  JUspiration, 

Cougfdng.—Tbert  is  first  a  deep  inspiration  followed  by 
dosore  of  the  ^ttis.  Then  follows  n  violent  eiquratory  e£Fort 
which  bursts  open  the  gtottis  and  drives  the  air  out  of  the  lungs 
in  a  blast  whidi  carries  away  any  light  irritating  matter  it  may 
meet  with.  The  act  is  commonly  involuntary,  but  may  be 
imifatrd  exactly  by  a  voluntary  effort 

Hawking,  orQanmg  Ike  Tlvoat. — ^In  this  act  a  current  of  air 
b  driven  from  the  lungs  and  forced  through  the  narrow  space 
between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  depressed  soft  palate. 
This  action  can  only  be  caused  voluntarily. 

Sntaini. — ^There  is  first  an  inspiration  which  is  often  un- 
vsually  rapid;  then  follows  a  sudden  expiration,  and  the  bbist  is 
directed  through  the  nose.  The  glottis  remains  open  all  the 
time.  The  act  is  generally  involuntary,  but  may  be  more  or 
less  successfully  imitated  by  a  voluntary  effort. 

Snorimg  is  caused  by  unusually  steady  and  prolonged  inspira- 
tions and  expirations  through  the  open  mouth, — the  soft  palate 
and  uvula  being  set  vibrating  by  the  currents  of  air. 

Crying  consists  of  short  deep  inspirations  and  prolonged 
expirations  with  the  g^ttis  partially  closed.  Long-continued 
crying  leads  to  sobbing,  in  which  sudden  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  diaphragm  cause  sudden  inspirations  and  inspiratory 
sounds  generated  in  larjrnx  and  pharynx. 

Sigjking  is  a  sudden  and  prolonged  inspiration  foDotring  an 
unosoally  long  paioe  after  the  last  expiration. 

Langkmg  is  caused  by  a  series  of  short  expiratoiy  blasts 
which  provoke  a  dear  sound  from  the  vo^cal  chords  kept  tense 
for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  other  inarticulate  but 
very  characteristic  sounds  from  the  vibrating  structures  of  the 
larynx  and  pharynx.  The  face  has  a  characteristic  expression. 
This  act  is  essentially  involuntary,  and  often  b  beyond  control; 
it  can  only  be  imitated  very  imperfectly. 

Yawning  is  a  long  deep  inspiration  followed  by  a  shorter 
expiration,  the  mouth,  fauces  and  glottis  being  kept  open  in  a 
characteristic  fashion.    It  is  involuntary,  but  may  be  imitated. 

Biuongk  is  really  an  inspiration  suddenly  checked  by  closure 
of  the  gk>ttis;  the  inspiration  is  due  to  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm.  The  dosure  of  the  glottis  generally  leads 
to  a  characteristic  sound.  (A.  G.*) 

(4)  PATaoLOCY  or  TUB  Respixatoby  System 

In  the  following  article  we  have  to  give  an  account  of  the 
more  important  pathological  processes  which  affect  the  lungs, 
pleuiae  and  bronchial  tubes.  In  the  aetiology  of  pulmonary 
affections,  the  rdations  between  the  lungs  and  the  external  air, 
and  also  between  them  and  the  circulatory  system,  are  im- 
portant. The  lungs  are,  so  to  speak,  placed  between  the  right 
and  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  only  way  for  the  blood 
to  pass  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
except  in  cases  of  a  patent  foramen  ovale  or  other  congenital 
defect  forming  a  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
organ,  is  by  passing  through  them.  The  result  is  that  not  only 
may  they  become  diseased  by  foreign  material  carried  into  them 
by  the  blood,  but  any  obstructbn  to  the  fiow  of  blood  through 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  tends  sooner  or  later  to  engorge  or  con- 
gest them,  and  lead  to  further  changes.  Through  the  nose  and 
mouth  they  are  in  direct  connexion  with  the  external  atmo- 
sphere.   Hence  the  variable  condition  of.  the  air  as  regards 


temperature,  degree  of  moisture,  and  density,  is  liable  to  produce 
directly  various  changes  in  the  lungs,  or  to  predispose  them  to 
disease;  and  the  contamination  of  the  air  with  various  patho- 
genic germs  and  irritating  particles  in  the  shape  of  dust,  is  a 
direct  source  of  many  lung  affections. 

BronckitiSf  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  has  been  generally  attributed  to  exposure 
to  atmospheric  changes.  It  occurs  with  great  frequence  in  the 
extremes  of  life,  and  it  is  in  eariy  childhood  and  in  old  age  that 
it  is  more  liable  to  be  fataL  Bronchitis  may  often  follow 
exposure  to  cold,  but  that  low  temperature  in  itself  is  not 
sufficient  to  cause  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  crews  of 
arctic  expeditions  have  been  singulariy  free  from  diseases  usually 
attributed  to  cold,  but  on  their  return  to  moist  germ-laden 
atmospheres  have  at  once  been  affected.  Children  reared  in 
heated  rooms  with  lack  of  ventilation  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  attacks  on  the  slightest  change  of  temperature.  Bronchitis 
is  also  frequently  caused  by  cardiac  and  renal  diseases,  and  by 
the  extension  of  inflanmiatoiy  diseases  of  the  upper  air  passages 
(as  rhinitis,  laryngitis  or  pharyngitis),  while  blockage  of  the 
nasal  passages  by  adenoid  or  other  growths  may,  by  causing 
persistent  mouth-breathing,  lead  to  bronchial  infection.  Before 
the  bacterial  origin  of  disease  was  understood,  bronchitis  was 
attributed  soldy  to  what  is  termed  "  catching  cold,  "  and  the 
exact  relation  of  the  chill  to  the  bacterial  infection  is  still 
unknown.  It  is  probable  that  the  chilling  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  by  exposure  causes  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  presence  of  a  virulent  micro-organism  being  then  all  that  is 
required  to  produce  bronchitis.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  in 
persons  living  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country  the  small  bronchi 
and  air-cells  are  sterile  (Barthel  in  the  ZentralHaU  JUr  Baklerio- 
logiCf  vol.  xxiv.).  Bacteria  are  arrested  on  their  way  by  the 
leucocytes  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  by  the  vibration 
of  the  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  upper  air  passages.  The  miicous 
membrane  of  the  upper  bronchi  is,  however,  tenanted  by  various 
micro-oiganisms  such  as  the  diplo-bacillus  of  Friedl&nder, 
bacillus  coli  communis,  micrococcus  tctragenus,  &c.,  and  it  is 
considered  by  William  Ewart  that  these  organisms  may  in 
certain  conditions  of  their  host  become  virulent.  "  Specific  " 
bronchitb  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  specific  infective  disease 
{e.g.  influenza,  measles  or  whooping  cough)  and  is  due  to  the 
specific  micro-organism  gaining  access  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  respintory  tract.  Cases  have  been  known  in  which  the 
diphtheria  bacillus  has  been  so  localized.  In  glanders,  small-pox, 
syphilis  and  pemphigus,  the  infective  micro-organism  is  carried 
to  the  bronchi  by  the  blood  stream.  In  common  or  "  non- 
specific" bronchitb,  streptococd,  pneumococd  and  staphylococci 
are  found  in  the  sputum  together  with  FriedULnder's  bacillus 
and  the  bacillus  coli  communis.  Microscopically  the  bronchi 
show  hyperaemia  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats,  and  the 
whole  wall  becomes  infiltrated  with  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes  and  round  cdb.  Many  celb  undergo  mucoid  de- 
generation, and  there  b  abundant  q>ithelial  proliferation.  A 
large  quantity  of  mucus  b  secreted  by  the  glands,  and  the 
lumen  of  the  bronchi  contains  an  exudate  consbting  of  mucus, 
degenerated  leucocytes  and  cast-off  epithelial  celb. 

In  the  rare  form  of  bronchitis  known  as  fibrinous  or  plastic 
bronchitb  a  membranous  exudate  b  formed  which  forms  casts 
of  the  bronchi,  which  may  be  coughed  up.  The  casts  vary  from 
an  inch  to  sue  or  seven  inches  in  length,  with  branches  corre- 
sponding to  the  divisions  of  the  bronchi  from  which  they  come. 
The  cast  consists  of  mucus  and  fibrin  in  varying  proportions. 
The  exact  pathology  of  thb  variety  b  still  undetermined. 

Bronchitb  may  affect  the  whole  bronchbl  tract,  or  more 
espedally  the  larger  or  the  smaller  tubes.  It  may  occur  as  an 
acute  or  as  a  chronic  affection.  In  the  acute  form  the  inflamma- 
tion may  remain  limited  to  the  bronchial  tubes  and  gradually 
subside,  or  it  may  lead  to  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  lung 
tissue,  giving  rise  to  disseminated  foci  of  inflammation  of  greater 
or  less  extent  throughout  the  lungs  (catarrhal  or  broncho- 
pneumonia). Thb  b  a  common  complication  of  bronchitb, 
espedally  where  the  smaller  tubes  are  affected,  and  b  more 
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frequently  seen  in  childxen  than  adults.  In  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  the  affection,  as  a  rule,  begins  as  a  slight  ailment  during 
the  winter,  and  recurs  in  succeeding  winters.  The  intervads  of 
freedom  from  the  trouble  get  shorter,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  it  persists  during  the  summer  as  well  as  the  winter 
months.  A  condition  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  thus  established. 
The  persistent  cough  which  this  occasions  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  development  of  the  condition  of  emphysema^  where 
there  is  a  permanent  enlargement  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs 
with  an  atrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  air  vesicles.  The  emphysema 
occasions  an  increase  in  the  shortness  of  breath  from  which  the 
person  had  previously  suffered,  and  later,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  difficulty  with  which  the  blood  circulates  through  the 
emphysematous  lungs,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  becomes 
dilated,  and  from  that  we  have  the  development  of  a  general 
dropsy  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  less  and  less  perfect 
aeration  of  the  blood. 

The  death  rate  from  bronchitis  in  England  and  Wales  during 
1908  was:  males  1x02,  females  1083  per  million  living.  The 
death  rate  for  the  five  years  1901-1905  was  1237  per  million  for 
all  sexes.  The  death  rate  for  the  twenty  years  X88S-X908  con- 
sistently showed  a  sli^t  decline. 

Diseases  of  Occupations. — We  all  inhale  a  considerable  amount 
of  carbonaceous  and  other  foreign  particles,  which  in  health  are 
partly  got  rid  of  by  the  action  of  the  ciliated  cells  lining  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  are  partly  absorbed  by  ceUs  in  the  wall  of 
the  tubes,  and  carried  in  the  lymph  channels  to  the  bronchial 
lymphatic  glands,  where  they  are  deposited,  and  cause  a  more 
or  less  marked  pigmentation  of  the  tissues.  Part  of  such  pig- 
ment is  also  deposited  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the 
interstitial  tissue  of  the  lungs,  giving  rise  to  the  grey  appearance, 
presented  by  the  limgs  of  ail  adults  who  live  in  large  cities. 
In  certain  dusty  occupations,  such  as  those  of  stone  masons, 
knife-grinders,  colliers,  &c.,  the  foreign  particles  inhaled  cause 
trouble.  The  most  common  affection  so  produced  is  chronic 
bronchitis,  to  which  becomes  added  emphysema.  In  some  cases 
not  only  is  bronchitis  devdoped,  but  the  foreign  particles  lead 
to  an  increase  of  the  fibrous  tissue  round  the  brondii  and  in  the 
inteistitial  tissue  of  the  lungs,  and  so  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
of  fibroid  consolidation.  As  this  fibrous  tissue  may  later  under- 
go softening  and  cavities  be  formed,  a  form  of  consumption  is 
produced,  which  is  named  according  to  the  particular  occupation 
giving  rise  to  it;  e.g.  stonemasons'  phthisis,  knife-grinders' 
phthisis,  colliers'  phthisis.  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out 
that  these  dusty  occupations  are  probably  not  so  frequently  the 
cause  as  was  at  one  time  uught  of  these  simple  inflammatory 
fibroid  changes  in  the  lungs  with  their  subsequent  cavity  for- 
mation; individuals  engaged  in  such  occupations  are  apt  to 
suffer  from  a  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  associated  with 
the  formation  of  much  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  occupation  simply 
predisposes  the  lung  to  the  attacks  of  the  tubercle  bkcillus. 

The  term  pneumonia  is  frequently  used  of  different  forms 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  includes  affections  which 
run  different  clinical  courses,  present  diverse  appear- 

^  ances  after  death,  and  probably  have  different  excit- 
ing causes.  It  would  be  better  if  the  term  acute 
pneumonia  or  pneumonic  fever  were  reserved  for  that  form  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  which  is  usually  characterized 
by  sudden  onset,  and  runs  an  acute  course,  which  terminates 
generally  by  crisis  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  the  inflam- 
mation leading  to  the  consolidation  by  fibrinous  effusion  of 
the  greater  part  or  whole  of  one  lobe  of  a  lung.  Acute  pneu- 
monia usually  occurs  in  a  sporadic  form,  and  is  most  prevalent 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  November  to  March.  Occasion- 
ally it  b  epidemic,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
sometimes  it  is  an  infective  disease.  There  is  great  difficulty, 
however,  in  being  quite  certain  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  in  those  who  have  been  attending  upon  or  brought 
into  intimate  connexion  with  sufferers  from  pneumonia  is 
the  result  of  infection,  for  such  cases  may  be  due  to  an  epidemic 
of  the  disease,  or  to  the  various  individuals  attacked  having 
been  exposed  to  the  same  cause. 


Formerly  acute  croupous  or  lobar  pneumonia  was  thoo^t 
to  be  due  to  "  catching  cold ";  we  now  know  it  to  be  an 
infectious  disease  resultant  on  the  invasion  of  one  or  more 
specific  micro-organisms.  The  chief  micro-organisms  which 
have  been  found  to  be  present  during  an  attack  of  acute  pneu- 
monia are  the  micrococcus  lanceolatus  or  pneumococcus  of 
Frftnkel  and  Wdchselbaum,  which  is  found  in  the  inflamed 
lung  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  and  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing pneumonia  when  inoculated  into  guinea-pigs.  Sternberg 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  pneumococcus  in  the  saliva 
of  healthy  individuals;  it  tends,  however,  in  this  case  to  vary 
in  form.  The  micro-organism  differs  in  virulence  In  given 
strains;  thus  one  epidemic  may  be  more  severe  than  another; 
and  it  tends  to  increase  in  virulence  in  its  passage  throu^ 
the  human  subject.  The  exact  conditions  necessary  for  the 
production  of  increased  virulence  in  the  organism  causing  an 
attack  of  lobar  pneumonia  are  not  yet  determined,  but  are 
usually  ascribed  to  lowered  sutes  of  the  health  and  to  atmo- 
spheric conditions.  The  pneumococcus  produtts  in  the 
human  organism  an  intracellular  toxin,  but  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  can  also  produce  a  soluble  toxin  in  the  living 
body  is  still  debated.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient 
quantities  of  the  toxins  of  this  organism  has  prevented  the 
production  of  antiaera  of  high  potency.  In  lower  animals, 
less  potent  sera  have  proved  successful  in  protecting  against 
a  fatal  dose  of  pneumococd.  The  change  effected  by  the 
administration  of  a  serum  is  produced  by  causing  a  change  in 
the  pneumococd,  which  causes  them  to  be  more  easily  destroyed 
by  the  phagocytes.  The  dement  which  brings  about  this 
change  is  termed  an  opsonin;  see  Blood  and  Bacteuology 
(ii).  The  bacillus  pneumoniae  of  Friedl&nder  is  also  said  to 
be  found  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases,  but  a  number  of 
observers  deny  its  oresence  in  pure  culture  in  prlnuuy  croupous 
pneumonia. 

Unlike  many  acute  diseases,  pneumonia  does  not  render  a 
person  less  liable  to  future  attacks;  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  have  been  once  attacked  must  be  looked  upon  as  more 
prone  to  be  affected  again.  Acute  pneumonia  usually  attacks 
the  whole  or  greater  part  of  one  lobe  of  one  lung,  but  more 
than  one  lobe  may  be  affected,  or  both  lungs  may  be  involved. 
Tlie  disease  produces  a  solid  and  airless  condition  of  the  affected 
part  owing  to  a  fibrinous  exudation  taking  place  into  the  air- 
cells  and  smaller  bronchial  passages.  In  favourable  cases 
the  exudation  is  partly  absorbed  and  partly  expectorated, 
and  the  lung  returns  to  its  normal  healthy  condition;  in  others, 
death  may  oisue  from  the  extent  of  lung  affected,  or  from 
the  spread  of  the  inflammation  to  other  parts,  ss  for  instance 
the  pericardium  or  meninges  of  the  brain.  In  such  cases  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  micro-organism  has  been  found 
in  the  influnmatory  exudation  in  the  pericardium  or  on  the 
meninges  as  in  the  pneumonic  lung;  probably  the  organism 
had  been  absorbed  from  the  Itmg,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
secondary  inflammations.  In  cases  of  death  from  uncom- 
plicated pneumonia  a  very  variable  extent  of  lung  is  involved. 
In  some  cases  this  result  may  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of 
the  individual  and  espedally  of  the  heart,  but  in  others  the 
virulence  of  the  micro-organisms  and  the  toxins  which  they 
have  produced  is  probably  the  more  correct  explanation.  The 
improvement  in  a  patient  suffering  from  pneumonia  usually 
commences  suddenly,  with  a  rapid  fall  In  the  temperature. 
The  day  on  which  this  "  crisis"  takes  place  varies,  but  most 
commonly  it  appears  to  be  the  seventh  from  the  initial  rigor 
(22  %  of  the  cases,  Jtligensen).  It  may,  however,  occur  a 
few  days  earlier  or  later,  being  observed  in  about  74%  between 
the  fifth  and  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease  GQ>rSC°9^)*  T^^ 
disease  occasionally  ends  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  in 
gangrene,  or  in  fibroid  induration  of  the  lung,  but  these  ter- 
minations are  rare. 

The  death  rate  of  acute  pneumonia  for  Eni^and  and  Waks 
in  1908  was  1383  per  milh'on  living  of  the  population. 

Broncho-pHeumonia. — It  is  usual  to  recognise  a  fonn  of  tnflaioB- 
matioo  of  the  lungs  vduch  diffen  froob  the  above  lobar  poeuaoaaa. 
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and  in  which  small  patches  of  consolidation  are  usually  scattered 
thfpu^ut  the  lower  lobes  of  both  lungs.  Thb  broncho-  or 
catantial  ■  pneumonia  is  usually  preceded  by  an  attack  of  tm)nchitis, 
CO  which  it  bears  an  intimate  relation.  In  some  cases  the  small 
foci  of  inBammation  may  run  together  so  as  to  affect  the  greater 
part  of  a  lobe  of  a  lung,  and  the  distinction  between  such  a  form 
of  broncho-pneumonia  and  lobar  pneumonia  presents  such  diffi- 
culties in  the  view  of  some  observien,  that  they  have  refused  to 
recognize  any  essential  difference  between  the  two.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two  affections  both 
clinically  and  anatomically.  Broncho-pneumonia  is  especially 
seen  as  a  complication  of  bronchitis,  and  while  it  more  frequently 
attacks  children  than  young  adults,  it  b  not  uncommon  in  old 
pcof^,  especially  secondary  to  bronchitis.  It  is  frequent  in  children 
after  aaite  infectious  fevers,  especially  measles  and  diphtheria, 
and  in  cases  of  whooping-cough.  It  differs  from  the  above-mentioned 
pneumonia  in  that  it  does  not  usually  attack  the  whole  of  a  lobe 
of  a  hing,  but  occurs  in  small  disseminated  patches  more  especially 
throughout  the  lower  lobe  of  both  lungs.  The  accompanying 
fever  is  more  irregular  than  in  the  preceding  form,  and  the  disease 
usually  runs  a  more  prolonged  course.  It  is  an  extremely  fatal 
affection  in  both  the  very  young  and  old.  Young  persons  who  have 
suffered  from  it  are  not  unfrequently  attacked  by  pulmonary 
tubemloMs  subsequently.  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  even 
leas  certain  of  its  bacteriology  than  we  are  of  that  of  lobar  pneu- 
monta.  In  some  cases  FriLnlcd's  pneumococcus  is  found,  and  in 
others  various  other  micro-organisms.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
doubckas  aaprophvtic,  and  are  not  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease, 
but  it  is  not  inoEiable  that  any  one  particular  form  of  oiganism 
aocoonts  for  au  forms  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

Tlie  bacteriology  of  broncho-pneumonia  presents  no  one 
micro-organism  which  can  be  definitely  said  to  cause  the  disease. 
Tbe  micro-organism  most  frequently  found,  either  alone  or 
associated  with  other  bacteria,  is  the  pneumococcus,  which 
occurred  in  67%  of  a  series  mvestigated  by  Wollstein.  Other 
organisms  found  are  the  streptococcus,  particularly  in  broncho- 
pneomonia  following  infectious  fevers,  the  staphylococcus 
auretis  and  albus,  and  Fricdl^nder's  bacillus.  In  some  cases 
the  badlltts  influenzae  alone  has  been  found,  and  the  Kleb»- 
LOffler  badllus  in  cases  following  upon  diphtheria.  When  the 
disease  is  associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  tubercle 
bacillus  is  found. 

Tlie  tuberculous  virus,  the  tubercle  bacilli,  may  gain  entrance 
to  the  hings  through  the  inspired  air  or  by  means  of  the  blood 
or  Ijrmph  currents.  Also  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  infect  the 
^ands  of  the  mesentery  following  the  ingestion  of 
the  mUk  of  tuberculous  cattle.  In  this  the  Government  Com- 
misskms  of  Great  Britxun  and  Germany  as  well  as  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  confirm  the  findings  of 
private  investigators.  It  may  be-  well  here  to  summarize  the 
views  generally  held  as  to  infection.  In  the  first  place,  the 
doctrine  of  inherited  disease  is  discredited,  and  the  doctrine 
of  wped&c  susceptibility  is  in  doubt.  Infants  are  known  to 
be  extremely  susceptible,  and  this  susceptibility  lessens  with 
incrcasiiig  age,  adults  requiring  prolonged  exposure.  As  a 
mode  of  infection  the  sputum  of  diseased  persons  is  of  great 
isqxtrtanoe.  Infected  food,  especially  milk,  comes  next, 
together  with  food  infected  by  files;  and  the  mother's  -milk 
is  a  minor  source.  Infection  is  not  often  received  through 
the  skin,  bat  most  frequently  through  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  air  passages  and  intestine;  occasionally  the 
infection  is  alveolar.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  often  second- 
ary to  a  latent  lymphatic  form.  The  tubercle  badllus  was 
ifisoovcred  by  Koch  in  i88a,  and  since  then  it  has  become 
geaeraUy  accepted  that  the  bacillus  varies  in  type.  The 
badDi  have  been  classified  by  A.  G.  FouUerton  into  (a)  occur- 
ixng  in  fishes  and  cold-blooded  animals,  (b)  in  birds,  (c)  in 
tats,   i/i)  in  cattle,   (e)  in    man.     Enctly.  how    far    they 

'The  term  catarrhal  pneumonia  has  been  usually  regarded  as 
sypoaymoua  with  the  term  broncho-pneumonia,  and  uiis  usual 
aomeodature  has  been  maintained  in  the  present  article.  We  must, 
however,  recognize  that  all  simple  acute  broncho-pneumonias  are 
not  poR^  catarrhal  in  the  strict  pathological  sense.  For  instance, 
a  coQsideraUe  amount  of  fibrinous  exuostion  is  not  unfrequently 
present  in  tbe  patches  of  broncho-pbeumonia,  and  some  of  the  cases 
of  septic  broocho-pneumooia  can  scarcely  be  accurately  tftrmed 


are  interchangeable  and  can  affect  the  human  race  is  not 
definitely  settled.  They  may  be  different  varieties  of  the 
same  species  caused  by  differentiated  strains  of  a  common 
stock,  or  may  be  distinct  but  generically  allied  species.  Von 
Behring  considers  that  the  bovine  type  may  undergo  modifica- 
tion in  the  human  body,  a  theory  which  may  lead  to  a  complete 
change  in  our  beliefs  hi  the  mode  of  entry  of  the  bacillus.  Re- 
cent investigators  have  put  forward  the  view  that  the  tubercle 
bacillus  is  not  a  bacterium,  but  bebngs  to  the  higher  group 
known  as  streptotricheae  or  mould  f  ungL 

The  action  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  upon  the  tissues,  like 
most  other  infectious  agents,  gives  rise  to  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses and  anatomical  changes,  varying  with  the  mode  of  entry 
and  virulence  of  the  micro-organism.  The  most  character- 
istic result  is  the  formation  throughout  the  lungs  in  the  form 
of  small  scattered  fod  forming  the  so-called  miliary  tubercles. 
Such  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  frequently  only  a 
part  of  a  general  tuberculosis,  a  similar  tuberculous  affection 
being  found  in  other  organs  of  the  body.  In  other  cases  the 
lungs  may  be  the  only  or  the  prindpal  seat  of  the  affection. 
The  source  whence  the  tuberculous  virus  is  derived  varies  in 
different  cases.  Old  tubercular  glands  in  the  abdomen,  neck 
and  elsewhere,  and  tuberculous  disease  of  bones  or  joints,  are 
common  sources  whence  tubercule  bacilli  may  become  ab- 
sorbed, and  occasion  a  general  dissemination  of  miliary  tuberdes 
in  which  the  lungs  partidpate.  Where  the  source  of  infection 
is  an  old  tuberculous  bronchial  gland  or  a  focus  of  old  tubercle 
in  the  lung,  the  pulmonary  organs  may  be  the  only  seat  of  the 
development  of  miliary  tuberculosis  for  a  time;  but  even 
then,  if  life  is  suflidently  prolonged,  other  parts  of  the 
body  become  involved.  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  is  not  infrequently  a  final  stage  in  the  more  chronic 
tuberculous  lesions  of  the  different  forms  of  pulmonary 
phthias. 

In  pulmohary  phthisis,  or  consumption,  the  disease  usually 
commences  at  the  apex  of  one  lung,  but  runs  a  very  variable 
course.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  it  remains  confined  to 
one  small  focus,  and  not  ozdy  does  not  spread,  but  undergoes 
retrograde  changes  and  becomes  arrested.  In  such  cases 
fibrous  tissue  devdops  round  the  focus  of  disease  and  the 
tuberculous  patch  dries  up,  often  becoming  the  seat  of  the 
deposit  of  calcareous  salts.  This  arrest  of  small  tuberculous 
fod  in  the  lung  is  doubtless  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
in  post  mortem  examinations  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
injuries  or  various  diseases  other  than  tuberde  it  is  common 
to  find  in  the  lungs  arrested  fod  of  tubercle,  which  in  the 
majority  of  instances  have  never  been  suspected  during  life, 
and  probably  have  occasioned  few,  if  any,  symptoms.  It  has 
been  shown  that  in  more  than  37%  of  persons,  over  21  years 
of  age,  dying  in  a  general  hospital  of  various  diseases,  there 
is  evidence  of  arrested  tuberde  in  the  lungs.  As  such  persons 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  poorer  classes,  among  whom  tuberde 
is  more  common  than  among  the  well-to<lo,  this  high  percentage 
may  not  be  an  accurate  indication  of  the  frequency  with  which 
pulmonary  tubercle  does  become  arrested.  It  does,  however, 
show  that  the  arrest  and  the  healing  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  that  it  occurs  among 
those  who  are  not  only  prone  to  become  infected,  but  whose 
drcumstanoes  are  least  favourable  to  the  arrest  of  the  disease. 
These  facts  indicate  that  the  human  organism  does  .offer  a 
resistance  to  the  growth  of  the  tuberde  badUL 

A  focus  of  pulmonary  tubercle  may  become  arrested  for 
a  time  and  then  resume  activity.  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult 
to  say  why  this  is  so,  but  often  it  is  doirly  associated  with 
a  lowering  in  the  general  health  of  the  indiividual.  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  insisted  that  the  arrest  of  a  tuberculous 
focus  in  the  lung  is  a  slow  process  and  reqtures  a  long  time. 
Commonly  a  person  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis  goes  away 
to  a  health  resort,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months 
improves  so  much  that  he  returns  to  a  densely  populated 
town  and  resumes  his  former  employment.  In  a  short  time 
the  disease  shows  renewed  activity,  because   the  improved 
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conditloos  were  not  maintained  tong  enough  to  ensure  tlie  com- 
plete arrest  of  the  disease. 

Instead  of  the  tuberculous  focus  becoming  arrested,  it  may 
continue  to  spread.  The  original  focus  and  the  secondary 
oues  are  a|  first  patches  of  consolidated  lung.  Later,  their 
central  parts  soften  and  burst  into  a  bronchus;  then  the 
softened  portion  is  coughed  up,  and  a  small  cavity  is  left, 
which  tends  gradually  to  increase  in  size  by  peripheric  ex- 
tension and  by  merging  with  other  cavities.  This  process  is 
repeated  again  and  again,  and  sooner  or  later  the  other  lung 
becomes  similarly  affected.  At  any  stage  of  the  softening 
process  the  blood  vessels  may  become  involved  and  give  rise 
by  rupture  to  a  large  or  a  small  haemorrhage  {haemoptysis). 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  such  haemoptysis  may 
be  the  first  symptom  that  seriously  attracts  attention.  At  a 
later  period  hacxnorrhage  frequently  takes  place  in  large  or 
small  amounts  from  the  rupture  of  vessels,  which  frequently 
are  dilated  and  form  small  aneuiysms  in  the  walls  of  cavities. 
A  fatal  termination  may  be  hastened  by  the  absorption  by 
means  of  the  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics  of  the  tuberculous 
virus  from  some  of  the  fod  of  disease,  and  the  occurrence 
therefrom  of  a  local  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  ok  a 
general  tuberculosis  of  other  organs.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  destructive  process  spreads  throughout  the  limg  varies  con- 
siderably. We  therefore  recognize  acute  phthisis,  or  galloping 
consumption,  and  chronic  phthisis.  In  the  acute  cases  the  soften- 
ing progresses  rapidly  and  is  associated  with  the  development 
of  very  little  fibrous  tissue;  probably  various  forms  of  micro- 
organisms other  than  the  tubcide  bacilli  assist  in  the  rapid 
softening.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  there  is  devel(^ment 
of  much  fibroid  tissue,  and  the  disease  is  associated  with  periods 
of  temporary  arrest  of  the  tubercular  prcxxss. 

The  expectoration,  from  cases  of  pulmonaiy  phthiMs  contains 
tubercle  bacilli,  and  is  a  iouice  of  danger  to  healthy  individuals, 
in  whom  it  may  produce  the  disease.  Attendance  on  persons 
suffering  from  pulmonary  phthisb  involves  very  little  risk  of 
infection  if  proper  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  expectoration  be- 
coming dry  and  diMcminated  as  dust;  perfect  cleanliness  is  there- 
fore to  be  insisted  upon  in  the  rooms  inhabited  by  a  phthisical 
person.  The  tubercle  bacilli  soon  lose  their  virulence  m  the  presence 
of  fmh  air  and  sunshine,  and  therefore  these  agents  are  not  only 
desirable  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  phthisical  patient,  but  also 
are  agents  in  preventing  the  development  of  fresh  disease  in  healthy 
individuals. 

Although  the  tubeide  badlli  are  the  essential  agents  in  the 
development  of  pulmonary  tuberculoms,  there  are  otlwr  conditions 
which  must  be  present  before  the^r  wUl  produce  the  disease.  It 
is  probable  that  large  numben  of  individuals  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  tubercle  badlli  which  sain  entrance  to  the  pulmonary 
tract,  and  yet  do  not  give  rise  to  the  disease,  because  the  conditions 
of  their  growth  and  multiplication  do  not  exist.  In  such  cases  we 
may  consider  that  the  seed  is  prnent,  but  that  the  soil  is  unsuit- 
able for  its  growth.  Certain  families  appear  more  predisposed  to 
tuberculosis  than  others. 

The  most  important  drculatoiy  disturbances  met  with  in 
the  lungs  are  those  seen  in  cases  of  dilated  heart,  with  or  with- 
out disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  when  engorgement 
of  the  pulmonary  vessds  sets  up  a  condition  of  venous 
engorgement  of  the  lungs.  This  may  lead  to  various 
changes.  Af  tef  it  has  lasted  a  variable  time,  and  if  it  is  very 
intense,  serous  transudation  occois  into  the  substance  of  the 
lung  and  the  alvedi,  and  thus  a  condition  of  pulmonary  drop^ 
or  oedema  is  established.  The  venous  engorgement  also  pre- 
disposes the  subjects  of  such  heart  affections  to  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia.  In  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  in  cardiac 
dilatation  and  in  sample  feebleness  of  the  heart,  such  as  is 
seen  in  old  age  and  after  debiliuting  fevers,  espedally  typhoid, 
there  is  commonly  developed  a  venous  congestion  of  the  bases 
of  the  lungs,  forming  the  so-called  hyposutic  congestion  of 
those  organs,  and  to  this  is  frequently  added  pneumonia. 
In  loug-standiing  cases  of  pulmonary  congestion  brought  about 
by  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  and  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
a  certain  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  may  be  found  in  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  of  the  lungs,  and  from  transudation  of  certain 
dements  of  the  blood  we  get  the  formation  in  the  newly  formed 
fibrous  tissue  of  Idood  pigment.   In  these  cases  blood  pSf*"**** 
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is  found  in  the  ceUs,  in  the  pulmonary  alvedi,  and  such  cells 
also  carry  the  pigment  into  the  interstitial  tissue.  This  con- 
dition constitutes  the  state  known  as  brewn  indufotum  of  tke 
lungs.  Acute  congestion  of  the  lungs  occurs  as  part  of  the 
first  stage  of  pneumonia.  It  also  probably  exists  during 
violent  exertion,  and  may  possibly  be  brought  about  by 
exdtemenL 

Another  circulatory  disturbance  of  great  importance  is 
that  arising  from  blocking  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  its 
branches  by  an  embolus  or  a  thrombus.  Where  the 
obstruction  takes  place  in  the  main  vessd,  death 
rapidly  ensues.  Wliere,  howevef ,  a  small  branch  of 
the  vessd  is  ocduded,  as  frequently  occurs  from  a 
coagulum  forming  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  or  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  mitral  valve, 
or  in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  or  from  the  detachment  of  a 
small  vegetation  from  disease  oi  the  tricuspid  or  pulmonary 
valves,  a  haemorrhagic  exudation  takes  place,  forming  a 
patch  of  consolidation  in  the  lung  (haemorr^gie  infani).  As 
this  haemorrhagic  exudation  takes  place  not  only  into  the 
substance  of  the  Ixmg,  but  also  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  such 
lesions  are  usually  associated  with  spitting  of  blood  {haemop- 
tysis). The  increased  tension  produced  in  the  pulmonaiy 
vessels  in  cases  of  mitral  disease  may  also  probably  lead  to 
the  formati<m  of  haemorrhagic  exudations  into  the  lungs, 
apart  from  the  occurrence  of  embolism  or  thrombods.  Usually 
the  occurrence  of  pulmonary  embolism  and  the  formatkm  of 
haemorrhagic  infarcts  in  the  limgs  mark  an  important  epoch 
in  the  course  of  a  case  of  heart  disease.  It  usually  occurs 
at  a  late  stage  of  the  affection,  and  not  tmfrequently  contri 
butes  materially  to  a  fatal  termination.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia  and  pleuritic  effusion,  coming 
on  in  cases  of  valvular  heart  disease  and  of  cardiac  dilatation, 
owe  their  orighi  to  an  embolus  and  to  the  formation  of  a  haemor- 
rhagic infarct. 

"Die  term  asthma  is  commonly  applied  to  a  paroxysmal 
dyspnoea  of  a  special  type  which  is  associated  with  a  variety 
of  conditions.  In  true  q>asmodic  asthma  there 
may  be  no  detectable  organic  disease,  and  the  par- 
oxysms  are  generally  believed  to  be  due  to  a  nervous  influence 
which,  acting  upon  the  bronchial  musdes,  produces  a  spurn 
of  the  tubes,  or,  acting  through  the  vaso-motor  branches  of 
the  syny>athetic,  produces  a  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  latdy  advanced, 
that  it  is  caused  by  a  profound  toxaemia.  An  wganism  has 
been  isdated,  which  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  certain  cases  of 
asthma,  and  the  fact  that  benefit  has  been  said  to  foUow 
treatment  by  a  vaccine  is  in  favour  of  this  view.  The  exdting 
cause  may  not  be  at  all  apparent,  even  on  the  most  careful  obser- 
vation and  examinati<)n  of  the  sufferer,  but  in  other  cases  the 
attacks  may  be  brought  about  by  some  reflex  irritation.  Nasal 
polypi  and  other  diseases  of  nasal  mucous  membrane  have 
beat  shown  in  some  cases  to  be  a  cause  of  asthma.  Irritatioa 
of  the  brondiial  mucous  membrane  appem  to  be  one  of  the 
most  conmion,  but  it  is  tisually  difficult  to  say  exactly  in  what 
the  irritation  consists. 

The  q>utum  in  true  asthma  is  typical,  consisting  of  white 
translucent  pdlets  like  boiled  tspioca.  These  pdlets  consist 
of  mucus  aznnged  in  a  twisted  manner  and  known  as  Cnrscfa- 
mann  spirals;  they  also  contain  Charcot-Leyden  crystals, 
degenerated  epithelium  and  leucocytes,  of  which  the  majority 
are  eodnophiles.  The  spirals  consist  of  a  central  solid  thread 
round  which  the  mucus  is  arranged  in  spiral  form.  Tlie  twistiqg 
has  been  attributed  to  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  cilia,  hdped  by 
the  ^Msm  of  the  bronchial  musdes.  Allied  to  true  ssthma  is 
the  bronchial  asthma  frequently  met  with  in  the  subjects  of 
bronchitis  and  emphysema.  In  such  cases  the  irritation  evi« 
dently  proceeds  from  the  inflamed  bronchial  mucous  membrane^ 
Hay  asthma  is  the  variety  in  which  the  pollen  of  certain  plants, 
especially  grasses,  is  the  exdting  cause  of  the  paroxysms.  la 
cairdiac  feebleness,  in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  cardiac 
dilatation,  we  may  get  dyspnoeic  attacks  of  a  nMHe  or  Icsa 
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puoxynul  nature,  to  which  the  term  ctrdiac  asthma  has  been 
applied.  Similarly,  to  a  f onn  of  dyspnoea  met  with  occasionally 
as  a  manifestation  of  uraemia  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  tJbie 
term  of  renal  asthma  has  been  gjven. 

r,  or  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  is  a  very  common 
and  is  met  with  under  (Afferent  forms.  In  many 
instances  we  have  simply  the  pouring  out,  over  a 
greater  or  less  area  of  the  surface  of  the  pleura, 
of  a  fibrinous  exudation  which  may  become  absorbed  or 
undeigo  organisation,  a  certain  amount  of  thickening  of  the 
pleiira,  and  adhesions  of  the  two  layers  resulting.  Such  cases 
form  the  group  known  as  cases  of  dry  pleurisy.  In  other 
^n*****'r*  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  serous  exudation  takes 
place  into  one  or  other  pleural  cavity,  forming  the  cases  of 
seroos  pleuritic  effusion.  In  others  the  exudation  into  the 
pleiixal  cavity  is  purulent,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known 
as  empyema  ot  purulent  [deuritic  effusion.  The  occurrence 
of  dry  pleurisy  is  probably  very  frequent,  and  leads  to  small 
pleuial  adhesions  which  cause  tittle  or  no  inconvenience.  In 
post-mortem  examinations  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
various  ditrsifn  it  is  common  to  find  such  pleural  adhesions 
present,  although  they  have  never  been  suspected  during  life. 
Pleurisy  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  forms  may  come  on  in  a 
person  apparently  in  good  health  (idiopathic  pleurisy),  or  it  may 
follow  a  fracture  of  the  ribs  or  other  injury  to  the  chest.  It  is 
not  uncommonly  secondary  to  some  other  disease;  thus  it  b 
almost  a  constant  accompaniment  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia. 
la  such  cases  the  effusion  is  most  commonly  a  simple  fibrinous 
one,  whkh  with  the  subsidence  of  the  primary  disease  is  in 
great  part  absorbed.  In  other. cases  of  pneumonia  we  get  a 
certain  amount  of  serous  effusion  into  the  pleura;  and  some- 
times, eq>ecially  in  children,  the  pneumonia  is  followed  by  the 
development  of  an  empyema.  Pleurisy  with  effusion  is  also 
frequently  a  complication  of  valvular  heart  disease  and  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  and  in  such  cases  is  often  associated  with  the  forma- 
tion of  superficial  pulmonary  infarcts.  It  is  also  seen  in  many 
other  diseases  of  the  lungs.  For  instance,  in  chronic  pulmonary 
pbthbis  pleuritic  adhesions  over  various  parts  of  the  lungs  are 
the  rule;  and  we  also  frequently  get  serous  effusion  into  the 
pleura  as  a  comptication  of  the  various  forms  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Purulent  effusion  is  less  common  in  phthisis, 
but  it  is  the  rule  where  the  pleura  is  perforated  by  the  necrosis 
of  a  tuberculous  focus  in  the  lung  and  the  establishment  of  a 
comnmnication  between  the  pleura  and  a  tuberculous  cavity 
and  the  bronchial  tubes  (pyopneumanotkorax)^  a  combination  in 
which  there  is  both  air  and  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity.  Secondary 
l^eurisy  is  also  seen  in  an  extension  of  the  disease  from  neigh- 
bouring parts,  as  from  peritonitis,  sub-diaphragmatic  abscess, 
and  suppuration  in  the  liver  or  spleen.  As  a  secondary  disease, 
pleurisy  is  also  known  in  the  course  of  various  forms  of  nephritis, 
rheumatism,  and  the  acute  specific  diseases. 

Cases  formerly  classed  as  idiopathic  pleurisy  are  now  known 
to  be  caused  by  certain  micro-organisms.  These  vary  in  rela- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  effusion.  The  most  frequent  is  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  which  is  generally  present  in  sero-fibrinous 
effusions.  In  this  case  the  pleurisy  is  really  secondary  to  a 
possibly  unrecognized  tuberculous  infection  either  of  the  lung 
or  plevura.  In  purulent  effusions  the  pncumococcus  may  occur 
as  a  pure  infection,  or  the  streptococcus  pjrogenes  or  the  staphy- 
lococcus may  be  present.  Mixed  infections  occur  in  2t%  of 
purulent  effu^ns,  and  varieties  of  other  organisms,  such  as  the 
influenza  bacfllus,  the  typhoid  baciflus,  the  Klebs-LttflBer 
bacillus  and  the  colon  baciUus,  have  been  occasionally  found. 
There  are  at  least  five  types  of  pulmonary  emphysema; 

(1)  hypertrophic,    idiopathic    or    large-lunged    emphysema; 

(2)  senile  or  smaU-limged  emphysema;  (3)  compensatory 
emphysema;  (4)  acute  vesicular  emphysema;  (5)  interstitial 
or  interlobular  emphysema.  Two  points  are  usually  admitted: 
that  emphysema  appears  only  in  lungs  that  are  congenitally 

and  that  the  exdting  cause  is  increased  tntravesicular 
When  one  or  more  lobules  are  cut  off  from  the  working 
part  of  the  lung  the  neighbouring  vesicles  become  distended. 


Should  the  plugging  of  the  lobule  remain  permanent,  typical 
emphysema  results.  This  happens  in  illnesses  inducing  violent 
respiratory  efforts,  such  as  chronic  bronchitis,  whooping  cough 
and  asthxna.  In  large-lunged  emphysema  the  lung  is  excessively 
large,  and  does  not  collapse  on  opening  the  chest  walL  Micro- 
scopically two  lesions  are  notable.  The  septa  between  the 
vesides  are  atrophied,  many  have  disappeared  and  the  vesides 
have  coalesced;  the  loss  in  lung  tissue  diminishte  the  vascular 
field  of  the  lung  and  tends  to  imperfect  aeration,  whence  the 
dyspnoea.  The  elastic  tissue  of  the  lung  is  also  lost.  In  small- 
lunged  emphysema  there  is  a  conditicm  of  senile  atrophy.  The 
lung  is  snudler  than  normal,  and  the  intravesicular  septa  are 
destroyed.  In  this  case  the  primary  cause  is  atrophy  of  the 
bronchi,  and  increased  air  pressure  is  not  a  factor.  Com- 
pensatory emphysema  is  that  which  develops  in  a  portion  of  a 
lung  in  which  the  other  portion  is  the  seat  of  a  lesion,  such  as 
pneumonia.  Occasionally  it  is  merely  physiological,  but  some- 
times here  too  the  septa  uiKiergo  atrophic  changes.  Acute 
vesicular  emphysema  is  hardly  a  pathological  variety,  and  is 
really  rapid  distension  coming  on  during  an  attack  of  asthma 
or  angina  pectoris.  The  variety  is  temporary  only.  Interstitial 
emphysema  is  diaracterized  by  the  presence  of  air  in  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue  of  the  lung.  It  is  usually  due  to  rupture 
of  the  air  vesides  during  paroxysms  of  coughing. 

(T.  H*i  H.  I*  H.) 

(5)  SracEXY  OF  TBB  Resfisatosy  Systek 

About  the  middle  of  the  xpth  century,  Manud  Garcia  demon- 
strated the  working  of  the  vocal  cords  in  the  living  subject,  by 
placing  a  flat  mirror  of  about  the  sixe  of  a  shilling  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  and  throwing  strong  tight  on  to  it  from  a  concave 
mirror  fixed  upon  the  observer's  forehead.  By  the  use  of  a 
Uryngoacope  and  a  cocaine  spray  the  most  irritable  throat  can 
now  be  made  tolerant  of  the  presence  of  the  small  mirror,  and 
thus  the  medical  man  is  enabled  to  make  a  prolonged  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  even  to 
perform  deticate  operations  upon  it.  Foreign  bodies  which  have 
become  caught  in  the  larynx  can  thus  be  seen  and  extracted, 
and  small  growths  can  be  satisfaaorily  removed  even  from 
the  vocal  cords  themselves. 

A  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages  may  be  impacted  above  the 
vocal  cords,  and  the  prompt  thrusting  down  of  a  finger  may 
dislodge  it  and  save  the  person  from  death  by  suffocation.  If 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  site  of  the  impaction,  and  the  symptoms 
are  urgent  (as  is  likely  to  be  the  case)  immediate  laryngotomy 
should  be  done.  In  this  operation  a  tube  is  introduced  through 
the  crevice  which  can  easily  be  felt  in  the  middle  tineof  the  neck, 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages.  The  procedure  is 
easily  and  quickly  accomplished.  It  is,  moreover,  often  resorted 
to  when  the  surgeon  is  about  to  perform  some  extensive  opera- 
tion in  the  mouth  which  must  needs  be  accompanied  by  free 
haemorrhage.  Laryngotomy  having  been  done,  and  the 
pharynx  having  been  plugged  with  gauze,  the  air  passages  can 
be  kept  free  of  blood  during  the  whole  operation. 

If  the  fordgn  body  be  such  a  thing  as  a  button,  cherry-stone, 
sugar-plum  or  coin,  it  may  at  once  set  up  alarming  symptoms 
of  spasmodic  suffocation.  But  when  the  first  alarm  has  quieted 
down,  the  attacks  are  likely  to  be  only  occasional,  as  when  the 
article,  drawn  up  with  the  expired  air,  comes  in  contact  with 
the  under  aspect  of  the  vocal  cords.  It  may  be  that  in  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing  it  will  be  expelled,  but,  if  not,  the  surgeon  must 
be  at  hand  ready  to  perform  tracheotomy  when  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms  demands  it.  Tracheotomy  is  the  making  of  an 
opening  into  the  trachea,  the  air-tube  below  the  larynx.  It  is 
unsafe  to  leave  a  child  with  a  foreign  body  loose  in  its  windpipe, 
on  account  of  the  risk  of  sudden  and  fatal  asphyxia.  Possibly 
the  X-rays  may  show  its  exact  position  and  give  help  in  its 
removal  But,  in  any  case,  the  safest  thing  will  be  to  perform 
tracheotomy  and  to  leave  the  edges  of  the  opening  into  the 
windpipe  wide  asunder,  so  that  the  object  may  be  coughed  out 
—the  nurse  being  on  guard  all  the  while.  The  operation  of 
tracheotomy  is  sometimes  urgently  caUed  for  in  the  case  In 
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whicb  tlie  air-way  has  become  blocked  by  a  child  having  tucked 
hot  water  from  the  qwttt  of  a  kettle  or  teapot,  or  in  the  case 
of  obstmction  by  the  swelling  of  the  acute  inflammation  of 
laryngitis  or  of  diphtheria.  Should  the  air-way  throufl^  the 
larynx  become  narrowed  by  the  presence  of  a  growth  which 
does  not  diminish  under  the  influmrr  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the 
question  may  arise  as  to  whether  it  should  be  dealt  with  by 
splitting  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  holding  the  wings  apart,  or 
by  the  removal  of  the  whole  larynx.  For  such  growths  are  often 
malignanL  If  the  wide  infection  of  the  lymphatic  ^ands  of 
the  neck  suggests  that  no  radical  operation  should  be  undertaken, 
a  bent  sflver  tube  may  be  introduced  below  the  growth  (trache- 
otomy) in  order  to  provide  for  the  entrance  of  air.  This  will  get 
over  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  but  it  cannot,  of  couzse,  do  more 
thanthaL 

i4aiieJaryii;tfi«  is  very  often  due  to  diphtheria.  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  laryngeal  obstruction,  together  with  constitutional 
disturbances  of  various  kinds.  Ihe  old-fashioned  nurse  called 
the  disease  "  croup  " — a  term  devoid  of  scientific  meaning  (see 
DiPHTBESu).  In  an  ordinary  catarrhal  case,  leeches  and 
fomentations  may  suffice,  thouj^  sometimes  tracheotomy  or 
intubation  is  called  for.  But  if  bacteriological  examination 
shows  the  presence  of  diphtheritic  badlli,  antitoxin  must  at 
once  be  injected.    (See  also  Lung.)  (E.  O.*) 

RESPITB  (O.  Fr.  respU,  modem  ripU,  LaL  nspedus,  rega^, 
consideration,  respkere,  to  look  back  at),  properly  a  delay,  given 
for  the  further  consideration  of  some  matter,  hence  relief.  In 
law  the  term  is  used  of  the  postponement  of  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  law  in  criminal  cases,  e.g.  by  binding  a  con- 
victed prisoner  over  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon, 
or  when  a  case  is  "recited"  from  one  quarter  sessions  to 
another.   The  word  is  loosdy  used  in  the  sense  of  a  "  reprieve" 

RESPOND,  in  architecture,  the  term  given  to  the  half-pier 
or  semi-detached  column  at  the  end  of  a  range  of  piers  or  columns 
carrying  an  architrave  or  arcade.  In  Greek  temples  the  respond 
is  known  as  the  anta.  The  term  is  also  given  to  the  wall  pilaster 
which  in  Roman  and  Renaissance  work  is  frequently  placed 
behind  the  detached  colunms  forming  the  decoration  of  a 
walL  

RESPONDENT  (from  Lat.  respondent  to  answer),  stijctly, 
one  who  answers;  in  law  one  called  upon  to  answer  a  petition 
or  other  proceeding.  In  a  matrimonial  cause  the  defendant  in 
the  suit  is  called  the  respondent.  The  defendant  to  a  quarter 
sessions  appeal  is  called  the  respondent,  and  so  generally  in 
appeals  is  the  party,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  against 
whom  the  appeal  is  broughL 

REST  (O.  Eng.  r«sf ,  reste,  bed,  cognate  with  other  Teutonic 
forms,  t.g.  Ger.  Rastf  RUsU^  rest,  and  probably  Gothic  Xasia, 
league,  i^,  resting  or  stopping  place),  a  cessation  from  active 
or  regular  worii,  hence  a  time  of  relief  from  mental  or  manual 
labour.  Specific  meanings  are  for  an  interval  of  ulence  in  music, 
marked  by  a  sign  indicating  the  length  of  the  pause;  for  the 
forked  support  with  iron-shod  spike  carried  by  the  sddier  till 
the  end  of  the  zyth  century  as  a  rest  for  the  heavy  musket; 
and  for  the  support  for  the  cue  in  billiards  to  be  used  when  the 
striking  ball  is  out  of  reach  of  the  natural  rest  formed  by  the 
hand.  In  the  medieval  armour  of  the  horsed  man«at-«nns,  and 
later  in  the  armour  of  the  tournament,  a  contrivance  was  fixed  to 
the  side  of  the  body-armour  near  the  ri^t  arm-pit,  in  which  the 
butt-end  of  the  lance  was  placed  to  prevent  the  lance  being  driven 
back  after  striking  the  exponent  at  full  charge;  hence  a  knight, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  charge,  "  laid  his  lance  in  resL"  This 
"  rest"  is  a  shortened  form  of  "  arrest,"  to  check,  stop,  as  is 
seen  by  the  French  equivalent,  arriL  Further,  "  rest,"  that 
which  remains  over  and  above,  is  derived  from  the  French 
rester,  to  remain  over,  Lat.  restore^  to  remain,  literally,  to  stay 
behind.  The  prindpol  specific  use  of  this  word  is  in  com- 
merce for  the  balance  of  undivided  profit;  it  has  thus  always 
been  the  term  used  by  the  Bank  of  Engbuod  for  that  which  in 
other  banks  and  companies  is  called  the  "  reserve  "  (Hartley 
Withers,  The  Meanmg  of  Money  (1909).  p.  ag8).    The  Bank  of 


England  "rest"  b  never  allowed  te  fall  bdow  £3,000,000 
(see  Banks  and  Bancno). 

RESTIF,  NICOLAS  EDMB  (Z734-X806),  called  Reshf  be  la 
Bxetonnb,  French  novelist,  son  of  a  farmer,  was  bom  at  Sacy 
(Yonne)  on  the  33rd  of  Octdber  1734.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jansenists  at  Bic^txe,  and  on  the  expulsion  oi  the  Jansenista 
was  received  by  one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  a  cur6.  Owing  to 
a  scandal  in  which  he  was  involved,  he  was  i4>prenticed  to  a  printer 
at  Auxerre,  and,  having  served  his  time,  went  to  Paria.  Here  he 
worked  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  in  1760  he  maxiied  Anae  or 
Agnes  Leb^e,  a  rdation  of  his  former  master  at  Auxcire.  It 
was  not  until  five  or  six  years  after  his  marriage  that  Restif 
appeared  as  an  author,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  on  the 
snd  of  February  x8o6,  he  produced  a  bewildering  multitude  of 
books,  amounting  to  something  like  two  hundred  volumes,  many 
of  them  printed  with  his  own  hand,  on  almost  every  ooncesvable 
variety  of  subject.  Restif  suffered  at  one  time  or  another  the 
extremes  of  poverty  and  was  acquainted  with  every  kind  of 
intrigue.  He  drew  on  the  episodes  of  his  own  life  for  his  booiks, 
.whidb,  in  spite  of  their  faded  sentiment,  contain  truthful  pictnxca 
of  French  society  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  his  worics  are  Le  Pied  de  Panckette,  a  novel  (r769); 
Le  Pomopapke  (1769),  a  plan  for  regulating  prostitution  which  is 
said  to  have  been  actually  carried  out  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  n., 
while  not  a  few  detached  hints  have  been  adc^ted  by  continental 
ruitions;  Le  Paysan  peroerti  (1775),  a  novel  with  a  moral  purpose, 
though  sufficiently  horrible  in  detail;  La  Vie  de  mon  ptre  (r779); 
Les  Contemporaines  (43  vds.,'  x  780-x  785) ,  a  vast  collection  of  short 
stories;  Inginue  Saxancour,  slso  a  novel  (X785);  and,  lastly, 
the  extraordinary  autobiography  of  Monsieur  Nicolas  (x6  vols., 
X794-X797;  the  last  two  are  practically  a  separate  and  much  less 
interesting  woric),  in  which  at  the  age  of  sixty  he  has  set  down 
his  remembrances,  his  notions  on  ethical  and  social  points,  hb 
hatreds,  and  above  all  his  numerous  bves,  real  and  fancied.  The 
original  editions  €A  these,  and  indeed  of  all  his  books,  have  long 
been  bibliographical  curiosities  owing  to  their  rarity,  the  beautiful 
and  curious  illustrations  which  many  of  them  contain,  and  the 
quaint  typographic  system  in  which  most  are  composed.  In 
1795  be  received  a  gratuity  of  sooo  francs  from  the  government, 
and  just  before  his  death  Napoleon  gave  him  a  place  in  the 
ministry  of  police,  which  he  did  not  live  to  take  up. 

Restif  de  la  Bretonne  undoubtedly  holds  a  ranarkable  phoe  in 
French  litetature.  He  was  inordinately  vain,  of  extremely  rdaxed 
monda,  and  perhafM  not  entirely  sane.  His  booln  were  written 
with  haste,  and  their  licence  of  subject  and  language  renders  them 
quite  unfit  for  general  perusal. 

The  works  ^  C.  Monselet,  RHif  de  la  Brdomu  (1853).  and  P. 
Lacroix,  BiUiopaphie  ef  iconoirapkie  (1875),  J.  Asaesat^  selection 
from  the  ContempiroineSt  with  excellent  introductions  (3  vols..  1875). 
and  the  valuable  reprint  of  Monsieur  Nicolas  (14  vols.,  I883*i884), 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  even  curious  readers  to  form  a  judgment 
of  him.  His  life,  written  by  his  contecnporary  Cubi&res-Palmeceaux, 
was  republished  in  1875.  See  also  bugen  D&hren,  RUif  de  la 
Bretonne^  der  Mensck,  der  SckriftsUUert  der  Reformator  (Beritn.  1906), 
and  a  bibUogrsphy,  lUtif-BiUiotkek  (BerUn,  1906).  by  the  same 
author. 

RESTOUT,  JEAN  ,  (X693-X768),  French  painter,  bom  at 
Rouen  on  the  a6th  of  March  1693,  was  the  son  of  Jean  Restout, 
the  first  of  that  name,  and  of  Blarie  M.  Jouvenet,  sister  and  pupil 
of  the  well-known  Jean  JouveneL  In  X7X7,  the  Ro3hd  Academy 
having  elected  him  a  member  on  his  woric  for  the  Grand  Prix^ 
he  remained  in  Paris,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Italy,  exhibited  at 
all  the  salons,  and  fiilled  successively  every  post  ol  academical 
distinction.  He  died  on  the  xst  of  January  1768.  His  works, 
chiefly  altar-pieces  (Louvre  Museum),  ceilings  and  designs  for 
Gobdin  tapestries,  were  engraved  by  Codhin,  Drevet  and 
others;  his  diploma  picture  may  still  be  seen  at  St  Cloud. 

His  son,  Jean  Beknasd  Restout  (173 2-1 797),  won  the  Grand 
Prix  in  1758,  and  on  his  return  from  Italy  was  received  into  the 
Academy;  but  his  refusal  to  comply  with  rules  led  to  a  quarrel 
with  that  body.  Roland  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  Garde 
Meuble,  but  this  piece  of  favour  nearly  cost  him  his  life  during 
the  Terror.  The  St  Bruno  painted  by  him  at  Rome  is  in  the 
Louvre. 
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USTRAHIT  (from,  "to  restnin,"  Lat.  restringeret  to  bold 
back,  prevent),  in  Jaw,  a  restriction  or  limitation.  The  word  is 
osed  particub^^  in  three  connexions:  i.  Rutrainl  on  Aniidpa- 
HmL,  Although  it  is  a  principle  of  English  law  that  there  can 
be  no  restriction  of  the  right  of  alienation  of  property  vested  in 
any  person  under  an  instrument,  equity  makes  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  a  married  woman,  and  has  laid  down  the  rule  that 
property  may  be  so  settled  to  the  separate  use  of  a  married 
woman  that  she  cannot,  during  coverture,  alienate  it  or  anticipate 
the  income.  Restraint  on  anticipation  attaches  only  during 
coverture  and  is  therefore  removed  on  widowhood,  but  it  may 
attach  again  on  remarriage.  By  the  Conveyancing  Act  x88i, 
8^  39,  a  court  may  however,  if  it  thinks  fit,  by  judgment  or  order 
bind  a  married  woman's  interest  in  her  property,  with  her 
consent,  if  it  appears  to  be  for  her  benefit,  notwithstanding  that 
she  is  zestained  £n>m  anticipating. 

3.  RestrttitU  jf  Marriage. — ^A  gift  or  bequest  to  a))enon  may 
have  a  condition  attached  in  restraint  of  marriage.  This 
condition  may  be  either  general  or  partial  A  condition  in 
geneial  restraint  of  marriage  is  void,  as  being  contrary  to  pubUc 
policy,  although  a  condition  in  restraint  of  a  second  marriage 
is  not  void.  A  condition  in  partial  restraint  of  marriage  is 
valid,  and  may  be  either  to  restrain  marriage  with  a  partiadar 
dasB  of  peisons,  a.g.  a  papist,  a  domestic  servant,  or  a  Scotsman, 
or  under  a  certain  age. 

3.  Restraint  of  Tradc'^A.  contract  in  general  restraint  of 
trade  is  void  as  being  against  pubh'c  policy.  In  the 'leading 
case  of  MiickeB  v.  Rtynelds,  1711,  z  Smith  L.C,  it  was  laid  down 
that  "  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  trader  in  a  free  country,  in  all 
maiten  not  contrary  to  law,  to  regulate  his  own  mode  of  carry- 
ing it  on  according  to  his  own  discretion  and  choice.  If  the  law 
has  regulated  or  restrained  his  mode  of  doing  this,  the  Uw  must 
be  ob^ed.  But  no  power  short  of  the  general  law  ought  to 
restrain  his  free  discretion."  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
rale  dates  from  a  time  when  a  covenant  by  a  man  not  to  exerdse 
bis  own  trade  meant  a  covenant  not  to  exercise  any  trade  at 
all — every  man  being  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  tnule 
to  iriiich  he  had  been  apprenticed.  However,  contracts  which 
axe  only  in  partial  restraint  of  trade  are  good.  A  contract  not 
to  cany  on  the  business  of  an  ironmonger  would  be  bad;  but  a 
contract  made  by  the  seller  of  an  ironmonger's  business  not  to 
compete  with  the  buyer  would  be  good.  To  make  such  a  contract 
binding  it  must  be  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration  and  must 
not  go  beyond  what  is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  other  party.  This  is  the  tendency  also  of  the  law  in  the 
United  States. 

See  Matthew  on  Rutraini  of  Trade  (1907). 

HIBZKH  JEAN  DB  (1850-  )»  operatic  singer,  was  bom 
at  Warsaw  on  the  Z4th  <rf  Januazy  1850.  His  parents  were 
Poles;  his  father  was  a  state  official  and  his  mother  a  capable 
amateur  singer,  their  house  being  a  recognized  musical  centre. 
After  singing  as  a  boy  in  the  Cathedral  of  Warsaw,  he  studied 
kw  in  the  university  there,  but  in  a  few  yean  he  abandoned 
this  and  went  to  Italy  to  study  singing.  He  made  hb  first 
public  appearance,  as  a  baritone,  at  Venice  in  Januazy  1874, 
as  Alfonso  in  La  PavarUOf  and  in  the  following  April  he  sang 
for  the  first  time  in  London,  appearing  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
and  a  little  later  in  Paris.  He  was  not  entirely  successftd  and 
retired  for  a  further  period  of  study,  during  whidi  his  voice 
gained  remarkably  in  the  upper  register;  so  that  when  he  made 
his  first  reappearance  at  Madrid  in  1879  it  was  as  a  tenor,  in 
the  title-rftle  of  Robert  U  DiaUe,  Jean  de  Reszke's  great  fame 
as  a  singer  dates  from  this  time.  For  several  seasons  he  sang 
regularly  in  Paris,  and  he  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  1887  as 
Radames.  In  the  next  year  he  was  again  in  London,  this  time 
at  Covcnt  Garden  as  Vasco  da  Gama;  this  appearance  was 
mainly  reqx>nsible  for  the  revival  of  the  opera  as  a  fashionable 
amusement  in  London.  He  appeared  in  London  nearly  every  year 
from  this  date  until  1900.  In  1891  he  visited  America,  and  from 
1893  to  1899  he  was  welcomed  each  year  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opoa  House  hi  New  York.  Jean  de  Reszke's  most  successful 
parts  were  the  tit]e-r6Ie  of  Le  Cid,  which  was  written  for  him  by 


Massenet,  and  those  of  Romeo,  Lancelot  in  Elaine,  and  lx>hengrin, 
Walther  von  Stolzing,  Siegfried  and  Tristan  in  Wagner's  operas.- 
In  1904  illness  compeUed  him  to  retire  from  the  stage,  and  he 
subsequently  divided  his  time  between  teaching  singing  in  Paris 
and  breeding  race-horses  in  Poland. 

Jean  de  Ricszke's  younger  brother,  Edouaso,  bom  at  Warsaw 
on  the  33rd  of  Decembtf  1855,  is  also  famous  as  an  operatic 
singer.  He  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  in  April  1896, 
and  has  since  sung  with  his  brother  for  many  seasons  both  in 
London  and  in  New  Yoric  His  magnificent  bass  voice  and 
admirable  technique  earned  him  fame  in  such  parts  as  those  ol 
Mephistopheles  in  Paust,  Charles  V.  in  Marchetti's  Don  Giotanni 
<f'  Austria,  Walter  in  Tetf,  the  Count  mSonnambiiaf  Prince Gudal 
in  Demonia,  and  Hans  Sachs,  King  Mark,  Hunding  and  Hagen 
in  Wagner's  operas. 

RETABLB  (Fr.  ritable,  a  shortened  form  derived  from  Med. 
Lat.  retrotabulum),  a  term  of  ecclesiastical  art  and  architecture, 
applied  in  modem  English  usage  to  an  altar-ledge  or  shelf, 
raised  slightly  above  the  back  of  the  altar  or  commumon  table, 
on  which  are  placed  the  cross,  ceremonial  candlesticks  and 
other  ornaments.  Retables  may  be  lawfully  used  in  the  church 
of  England  {Liddett  &•  BeaU,  z86o,  14  P.C). 

Foreign  usage  of  the  term,  as  in  French,  is  different,,  and  where 
the  word  is  kept  with  this  foreign  application,  the  distinction 
should  be  observed.  The  Med.  Lat.  retrotalMuM  (modernized  re- 
kUndum)  was  applied  to  an  architectural  feature  set  up  at  the  back 
of  an  altar,  and  generally  taking  the  form  of  a  screeA  framing  a 
picture,  carved  or  sculptured  work  in  wood  or  stone,  or  mosaic, 
or  of  a  movable  feature  such  as  the  famous  P<Ua  tf*  Oro  in  St  Mark's, 
Venice,  of  gold,  jewels  and  enamels.  The  foreign  *'  r^ble  "  is, 
therefore,  what  should  in  English  be  called  a  "  reredos  "  ($[.«.).  though 
that  is  not  in  modem  usage  a  qiovable  feature. 

RETAIL,  the  sale  of  goods  or  commodities  in  small  quantities 
to  the  immediate  consumer,  opposed  to  a  sale  whdesale  or 
in  gross.  The  O.  Fr.  retaille,  from  which  the  word  is  taken, 
meant  a  piece  cut  off,  from  tattler,  to  cut,  Med.  Lat  laleare, 
Lat  talea,  a  rod,  cutting  for  planting.  The  English  meaning 
appesTS  in  Anglo-French  and  in  the  Italian  retaglio,  selling  by 
the  piece.  The  other  meaning  of  "  retail,"  to  repeat  a  story, 
is  a  transferred  sense  of  an  early  meaning,  "  to  sell  at  second 
hand."  The  Latin  source  is  also  seen  in  the  related  words 
"■entail,"  -"taflor,"  "detail"  and  "tally." 

RETAINER  (from  "retain,"  Lat.  retinere,  to  hold  back, 
^**P)t  properly  the  act  of  retaining  or  keeping  for  oneself, 
or  a  person  or  object  which  retains  or  keeps;  historically,  a 
follower  of  a  house  or  family,  and  particularly  used  of  armed 
followers  attached  to  the  barons  of  the  im'ddle  ages.  John 
Cowell,  in  The  Interpreter  (r6o7),  defines  "retainer"  as  a 
"servant  not  meniall  nor  familiar,  that  is,  not  continually 
dwelling  in  the  house  of  his  lord  or  master,  but  onely  using  or 
bearing  his  name  or  livery." 

Retainer  of  Counsd, — ^When  it  is  considered  desirable 
by  a  litigant  that  the  services  of  any  particular  counsel  (bar- 
rister) should  be  obtained  for  the  coniduct  of  his  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  deposit  with  counsel  a  form  of  retainer  together 
with  the  necessary  fee  in  cash,  from  which  time  counsel  is 
bound  to  give  the  party  who  has  thus  retained  him  the  first 
call  on  his  services  in  the  matter  in  which  he  has  been  retained. 
Retainers  are  either  general  or  special,  A  general  retainer  is 
one  which  retains  counsel  for  all  proceedings  in  which  the 
person  retailing  is  a  party,  and  lasts  for  the  joint  lives  of  client 
and  counsel  If  any  other  person  offers  a  special  retainer 
or  brief  against  the  general  retainer,  counsel  must  give  the 
general  retainer  notice  of  such  offer — and  if  after  a  reasonable 
time  the  general  retainer  does  not  himself  specially  retain 
or  brief  counsel,  the  general  retainer  is  forfeited.  A  special 
retainer  is  one  which  only  appUes  to  some  particular  cause 
or  action.  It  can  only  be  delivered  after  the  action  is  began, 
and  gives  the  client  a  right  to  the  services  of  counsel  throughout 
the  course  of  the  action,  and  counsel  is  entitled  to  be  briefed  on 
all  occasions  to  which  the  retainer  applies.  Retainer  rules 
were  drawn  up  in  1901  by  the  Bar  Coixmuttee,  read  by  the  Bar 
Couttdl  and  approved  by  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Oiundl 
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of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  in  1903.   They  may  be  found 
in  the  Annual  Practiu, 

ROainer  of  Debt. — In  connexion  with  the  administration 
of  an  estate  under  a  will,  it  is  the  right  of  the  personal  repre- 
sentative— whether  executor  or  adminisuator — of  a  deceased 
person  to  retain  legal  assets  which  have  come  into  his  hands 
towards  the  pajrment  of  a  debt  due  to  himself  as  against 
creditors  of  an  equal  degree,  and  this  even  though  his  debt  is 
barred  by  the  Statutes  of  Limitation.  The  privilege  arose  in 
all  probability  from  the  inability  of  the  representative  to  sue 
himself,  though  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  merely  a  corollary 
to  the  right  of  the  representative  to  prefer  one  creditor  to 
another  of  equd  degree.'  The  principle  of  retainer  is  not 
looked  upon  with  favour  by  courts  of  equity,  and  consequently 
it  has  long  been  the  rule  that  there  is  no  right  to  retain  out  of 
equitable  assets.  It  was  thought  that  the  effect  of  the  Land 
Transfer  Act  1897  was  to  make  all  the  assets  of  the  deceased 
legal  assets,  and  so  extend  the  privilege  to  reality  which  had  till 
then  beeii  exempt;  this  view,  however,  has  been  repudiated  by 
the  courts  of  equity,  and  it  must  now  be  taken  that  there  is 
stiU  no  right  to  retain  out  of  real  estate.*  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
probate  division  to  require  a  creditor  administrator,  to  whom 
letters  of  administration  are  granted,  to  enter  into  a  bond  with 
two  sureties  not  to  prefer  himself.  This  course,  however,  is 
not  followed  where  administration  is  granted  to  a  person  as  next 
of  kin  who  happens  also  to  be  a  creditor, 
i  The  privilege  is  not  lost  by  judgment  for  an  accbunt  being 
given  in  a  suit  by  other  creditors  for  the  administration  of 
assets,  and  the  representative  may  retain  out  of  assets  which 
come  to  his  hand  subsequent  to  such  judgment.  On  the  othier 
hand,  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  deprives  the  representative 
of  his  right  except  as  regards  assets  which  come  to  his  hands 
prior  tb  the  appointment  of  the  receiver. 

RETALIATION,  repayment  of  like  with  like,  especially  the 
return  of  hostile  action,  injuries  or  wrongs  by  similar  action  or 
injury,  as  in  the  primitive  theory  of  punishment,  an  "  eye  for 
an  eye,"  "  tooth  for  a  tooth."  The  Late  Lat.  retaliart  was  formed 
from  UdUt  such  as,  of  the  same  quality  as ;  and  this  source  also 
gave  UUiOf  lalitmis,  the  name  of  this  type  of  punishment.  (See 
PuNXSHMEMT,  Tb£Oky  07,  and  Roman  Law,  §  The  Twdve  Tables.) 
A  spedal  form  of  retaliation  is  familiar  in  the  imposition  of 
differential  import  duties  against  the  goods  of  a  particular 
country  (see  Taufts  and  Protection). 

RETBNB  (methyl  isopropyl  phenanthrene),  CuHti,  a  hydro- 
carbon present  in  the  coal-tar  fraction,  boiling  above  360*  C; 
it  'Jso  occurs  in  the  tars  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  resinous 
woods.  It  crystallises  in  large  plates,  which  melt  at  98*  5"  C.  and 
boil  at  390*  C.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  warm  ether  and  in  hot 
glacial  acetic  add.  Sodium  and  boiling  amyl  alcohol  reduce 
it  to  a  tetrshydroretene,  .whilst  if  it  |}e  heated  with  phos- 
phorus and  hydriodic  acid  to  a6o"  C  a  dodecahydride 
is  formed.  Chromic  add  oxidixes  it  to  retene  quinone, 
phthalic  add  and  acetic  add.  It  forms  a  picratc  which  mdts 
at  x23-xa4*  C 

■  RBTFORD  (officially  East  Retpokd),  a  market  town  and 
munidpal  borough  in  the  Bassetlaw  parliamentary  division  of 
NotUngham^ire,  Enj^nd,  138)  m.  N.  by  W.  from  London  by 
the  Great  Northern  railway,  the  station  being  a  jtmction  with 
the  Great  Central  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  12,340.  The  church 
of  St  Swithin  dates  from  the  Z3th  century,  but  was  rebuilt 
in  1658  by  a  brief  granted  by  Richard  CromwelL  Modem 
buildings  are  the  town  hall,  the  com  exchange,  the  court  house, 
and  the  covered  markets.  There  is  a  large  trade  in  com  and 
cheese,  and  the  town  possesses  iron  foundries,  paper  and  com 
mills,  and  india-rubber  works.  The  town  is  governed  by  1^ 
mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  z8  councillors.'  Area,  4656  acres. 

The  situation  of  Retford  (Redforde,  Ratf<fri),  near  one  of  the 
Roman  roads  and  on  the  river  Idle,  where  there  was  possibly  a 
ford,  may  account  for  its  origin.    In  1086  the  ardibishop  of  York 

>  Per  Jesael,  M.R.  Talbot  v.  Frere  (1879).  L.R.  9.  CD.  568. 574* 
•  In  re  WiUiams;  Holder  v.  WiUiams  (1904),  i  Ch.  5a. 


owned  a  mHi.at  Retford,  and  Roger  de  Buali  had  riglrtr  hcie. 
Retfofd  was  a  borough  fay  prescription,  and  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown  when,  in  1276,  Edwara  1.  granted  it  to  the  burgeaass 
in  fee-farm  with  the  nsht  of  electing  bailiffs.  This  duuter  was 
confirmed  by  Edward  111.,  Henry  VI.  and  Elixabeth.     In  1607 

iames  I.  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  bailiffs  and 
urgesaes,  under  which  the  town  was  spverned  until  1835,  when 
it  was  rdncorporated  under  a  mayor,  bast  Retford  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  in  1315,  and  aeain  from  1572  till  1885, 
when  it  was  disfianchiaed.  Henry  111.  granted  the  buracaaes 
an  eight-days'  fair  at  Holy  Trinity,  altered  by  Edward  11.  to 
St  Gregory.  Edward  III.  granted  a  six-days'  fair  at  St  Margaret, 
and  Henry  VI.  a  four-days'  fair  at  St  Matthew.  Fairs  are  now 
held  in  March,  June,  July  and  December.  The  market  held  on 
Saturdays  by  prescription  was  sanctioned  by  Edward  III.  and 
still  exists. 

RBTHBU  ALFRED  (18x6-1859),  German  historical  painter, 
was  bom  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  z8i6.  He  very  early  showed  an 
interest  in  art,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  executed  a  drawing 
which  procured  his  admission  to  the  academy  of  DQssddorf. 
Here  he  studied  for  several  years,  and  produonl,  among  other 
works,  a  figure  of  St  Boniface  which  attracted  much  attention. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  removed  to  Frankfort,  and  was  selected 
to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  imperial  hall  In  the  ROma  with 
figxires  of  famous  men.  At  the  same  period  he  produced  a 
series  of  designs  illustrative  of  Old  Testament  history.  Four 
years  later  he  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  work  of 
ornamenting  the  restored  council  house  of  his  native  dty  with 
frescoes  depicting  prominent  events  in  the  career  of  Charlemagne, 
but  the  execution  of  this  work  was  delayed  for  some  six  years. 
Meanwhile  Rcthd  occupied  himself  with  the  produaion  of  easd 
pictures  and  of  drawings;  and  in  1842  he  began  a  striking  series 
of  designs  dealing  with  the  **  Crossing  of  the  Al|»  by  Hannibal," 
in  which  the  wdrd  power  which  animates  his  later  art  becomes 
first  apparent.  In  1844  Rethel  visited  Rome,  executing,  along 
with  other  subjects,  an  altar-piece  for  one  of  the  churches  of 
his  native  land.  In  2846  he  returned  to  Aix,  and  commencxd 
his  Charlemagne  frescoes.  But  mental  derangement,  remotdy 
attributable,  it  is  believed,  to  an  accident  from  which  he  suffered 
in  childhood,  began  to  manifest  itself.  While  he  hovered  between 
madness  and  sanity,  Rethd  produced  some  of  the  most  striking, 
individual  and  impressive  of  his  works.  Strange  legends  are 
told  of  the  effect  produced  by  some  of  his  wdrd  subjects.  He 
painted  "  Nemesis  pursuing  a  Murderer  " — a  flat  stretch  of  land* 
scape,  with  a  slaughtered  body,  while  in  front  is  the  ssssssin  speed- 
ing away  into  the  darkness,  and  above  an  angd  of  vengeance. 
The  picture,  so  the  stoxy  goes,  was  won  in  a  lottery  at  Frankfort 
by  a  personage  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  guilty  of  an  -undis- 
covered crime,  and  the  contemplation  of  his  prixe  drove  him 
mad.  Another  design  which  Rethd  executed  was  "  Death  the 
Avenger,"  a  skdeton  appearing  at  a  masked  ball,  scraping 
daintily,  like  a  violinist,  upon  two  human  bones.  The  drawing 
haunted  the  memory  of  his  artist  friends  and  disturbed  their, 
dreams;  and,  in  expiation,  he  produced  his  pathetic  design  of 
"  Death  the  Friend."  Rethd  also  executed  a  powerful  series  of 
drawings — "  The  Dance  of  Death  " — suggested  by  the  Edgian 
insurrections  of  1848.  It  is  by  such  designs  as  these,  executed  in 
a  technique  founded  upon  that  of  Dttrer,  and  animated  by  an 
imagination  akin  to  that  of  the  dder  master,  that  Rethd  is 
most  widdy  known.  He  died,  at  DOssddoxf  on  the  xst  of 
December  1859. 

His  picture  of  "  Peter  and  JolmTat  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
Temple,"  is  preserved  in  the  Leipzig  Museum,  and  his  "  St  Boni- 
face "  and  several  of  his  cartoons  for  the  frescoes  at  Aix  in  the 
Berlin  National  Gallery.  His  Life,  by  Wolfgang  MOller  von 
Kfinigswinter,  waa  published  in  i86x..  See  also  Art  Journal, 
November  1865. 

RETHEL,  a  town  of  N.  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisaement 
in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne 
and  the  Ardennes  canal,  31  m.  S.W.  of  MCad^res  by  raiL  Pop. 
(1906)  5254.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  was  formed  by  the 
amalgamation  of  two  churches,  the  oldest  of  which  dates  from 
the  X3th  century.  Rethd  has  a  subpxefecture,  a  tribunal  o£ 
first  instance,  a  board  o£  trade  arbitration,  a  chamber  ot  arts 
and  manufactures  and  a  school  of  agricultuie,  and  caziies  on 
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It  the  weaving  of  light  woollen  fabrics,  and  the 
manufacture  of  millboard  and  farm  implements. 

Rethd  (CojKnMf  Retectum\  of  Roman  oririn.  was  from  the  end  of 
the  loth  century  the  seat  of  a  countBhip  whicn  paned  succeasively 
to  the  families  of  Flanders,  Bumindy,  Cleves,  F oix  and  Gonzaaa. 
In  1581  it  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  1663 
it  was  sold  by  Charles  VI.  de  Gonzaga  to  Masarin*  whose  family 
bdd  it  till  the  Revolution. 

HBTmiTB  <Gr.  ktrbni,  rtan),  a  general  name  applied  to 
varioas  resins,  particularly  those  from  beds  of  brown  coal, 
which  are  near  amber  in  appearance,  but  contain  little  or  no 
snodmc  add.  It  may  conveniently  serve  as  a  generic  name, 
since  no  two  independent  occurrences  prove  to  be  alike,  and 
the  indefinite  multiplication  of  names,  no  one  of  them  properly 
specific,  is  not  to  be  desired. 

BKTUIUK  (O.  Fr.  retemu,  from  retenir,  Lat.  reierure,  hold  back, 
retain),  a  body  of  persons  "  retained  "  in  the  service  of  a  noble 
or  royal  personage,  a  suite  of  "retainers."  Such  retainers 
were  not  in  the  domestic  service  of  their  lord,  but  were  his 
"livery"  and  daimed  his  protection.  They  were  a  source 
of  trouble  and  abuse  in  the  15th  and  early  z6th  century  (see 
LivzsY  and  Maintenance). 

RBTORT  (Lat.  relorquertt  to  twist  or  turn  back),  a  word  used 
in  two  distinct  meanings:  (i)  a  sharp  reply,  answer  to  an 
argument,  statement  or  charge*,  (3)  a  vessd  used  in  chemistry 
and  manufacture.  The  chemical  retort  is  a  flask-shaped  or 
bnlbous  vessd  made  of  glass,  earthenware  or  metal,  with  a  neck, 
bent  downwards,  which  leads  to  a  receiver;  such  vessds  are 
iMrticulariy  used  for  distillation  (q.v.).  The  name  is  also  given 
to  the  apparatus,  varying  in  size  and  shape,  used  in  the  dis- 
tinctive distillation  of  Various  substances,  such  as  coal,  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  {g.v.), 

RBTRBAT  (O.  Fr.  retreU,  mod.  rdraite,  from  Lat.  retrahere, 
to  draw  back),  a  withdrawal,  especially  of  a  body  of  troops 
after  a  defeat  or  in  face  of  a  superior  enemy.  In  .military 
usage  "  retreat "  is  also  the  term  for  a  signal,  given  by  bugle 
and  drum  at  or  about  sunset.  It  is  the  last  general  signal 
bdore  "  tattoo."  In  religious  usage,  a  "  retreat "  is  a  period 
and  place  set  apart  for  prayer,  sdf-eztoiination  and  other 
spiritual  exerdses.  Such  "  retreats  "  conducted  by  a  director 
have  long  been  the  practice  in  the  Roman  Church.  They  were 
introduced  into  the  English  Church  by  Pusey.  The  word  is 
also  used  of  an  institution  or  home  where  insane  persons  or 
habitual  inebriates  may  be  treated.  For  the  law  relating  to 
"  licensed  rctreaU  "  for  inebriates,  see  Inebxeety,  Law  of. 

BBTBBNCmmfT  (Fr.  retrenchement,  an  old  form  of 
reirarukemenl,  from  relrancher,  to  cut  down,  cut  short),  an  act 
ci  cutting  down  or  reduction,  particularly  of  expenditure; 
the  word  is  familiar  in  this,  its  most  general  sense,  from  the 
motto  of  the  GUdstonian  Liberal  party  in  British  politics, 
"  Peace,  Retrenchment  and  Reform."  A  special  technical  use  of 
the,  term  is  in  fortification,  where  it  ii  applied  to  a  work  or  series 
of  works  constructed  in  rear  of  existing  defences  in  order  to  bar 
the  further  progress  of  the  enemy  should  he  succeed  in  breach- 
ing or  storming  these.  A  modem  example  may  be  found  in 
the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  in  1904.  When  eariy  in  the  siege 
Fort  Panlung  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  ^e  Russians 
connected  up  the  two  adjacent  first-line  forts  to  a  fort  in  the  rear 
by  means  of  new  works,  the  whole  forming  a  rough  semicirde 
facing  the  lost  fort.  This  retrenchment  prevented  the  Japanese 
from  advancing,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  defenders 
up  to  the  fall  of  the  whole  line  of  forts. 

BBTRO-OOONinON  (from  Lat.  retro,  back,  cogrtiiio,  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge),  a  word  invented  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers 
to  denote  a  supposed  faculty  of  acquiring  direct  knowledge 
of  the  past  beyond  the  reach  of  the  subject's  ordinary  memory. 
The  alleged  manifestations  of  the  faculty  are  of  several  kinds, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  as  follows:  (x)  There  are 
many  recorded  cases  in  which  an  impression  has  been  received 
in  dream  or  vinon  representing  some  recent  event — shipwreck, 
diath-bed  scene,  railway  acddent — outside  the  knowledge  of 
tlw  pcrdpicnt.    (a)  Analogous  to  the  tmnsmiwion  of  habits  I 


and  physical  peculiarities  in  particular  families,  it  is  alleged 
that  thoe  are  also  cases  of  the  transmission  of  definite  memories 
of  scenes  and  events  in  the  life  of  some  ancestor.  (3)  It  is 
asserted  that  pictures  of  past  scenes  may  be  called  up  in  certain 
cases  by  the  presence  of  a  material  object  associated  with  those 
scenes — e.g.  a  vision  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  by  a  piece 
of  cinder  from  the  buried  dty,  or  the  scene  of  a  martyrdom 
by  a  charred  fragment  of  bone — the  perdpient  being  unaware 
at  the  time  of  the  nature  of  the  object.  For  this  supposed 
faculty  the  American  geok>gist.  Professor  Denton,  has  suggested 
the  name  "  psychometry."  There  are  also  cases  recorded  in 
which  pictures  of  historical  scenes  uxiknown  to  the.  seer  have 
been  described  in  the  crystaL  (4)  Some  q>irit  mediums  profess 
to  realise  inddents  bdonging  to  their  previous  incarnation. 
Thus  Flotimoy's  medium,  H^l^ne  Smith,  represented  hendf 
as  having  been  successivdy  incarnated  as  a  Hindoo  Princess, 
Simandini,  and  as  Marie  Antoinette,  and  gave  vivid  descriptions 
of  scenes  in  which  she  had  figured  in  these  capadties. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  the  facts  afford  little  warrant  for  the 
assumption  of  a  faculty  of  retro<ognition.  The  cases  described 
in  the  first  class,  though  apparency  exhibiting  knowledge  not 
within  the  range  of  the  perdpient's  ordinary  faculties,  hardly 
call  for  such  an  extreme  hypothesis.  In  the  other  cases  the  result 
recorded  may  plausibly  be  attributed  to  the  imagination  of  the 
perdpient,  working  upon  hints  given  by  bystanders,  or  aided 
by  the  emergence  of  forgotten  knowledge. 

Bibliocrafhy.— See  W.  Denton.  TU  Sevl  of  Things  (Wdlesley, 
Mass..  U.S.A..  1863);  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  article  " The  Subliminal 
Self  "  in  Proc.  S.  P.  K.  vol.  xi.;  ^ruman  Personality  (London,  1903); 
Th.  Floumoy,  Des  Indes  d  la  planlte  Mars  (Geneva,  1900). 

(F.  P.) 

RBTROORADB  (from  the  Lat.  reiro,  backwards,  gradiri, 
to  go),  in  astronomy,  the  direction  of  the  apparent  motion  of  a 
planet  from  £.  ta  W.;  the  opposite  of  its  regular  motion  around 
the  sun,  and  due  to  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

RETZ,  SEIGNEURS  AND  DUKES  OP.  The  district  of  ReU 
or  Rais,  in  S.  Brittany,  bdonged  in  early  times  to'  a  house 
whidi  bore  its  name,  and  of  which  the  ddest  branch  became 
extinct  in  the  13th  century  in  the  Chabot  family.  Ftom  the 
Chabot  family  the  lordship  passed  to  the  LavaJs.  Gilles  de 
Laval,  sire  de  Rctx  (X404-X440),  the  comrade-in-arms  of  Joan 
of  Arc  and  .marshal  of  France,  gave  himself  over  to  the  mOst 
revolting  debauchery,  and  was  strangled  and  burned  at  Nantes. 
The  barony  of  Rets  passed  successivdy  to  the  families  of 
Toumemine,  Aimebaut  and  GondL  In  xs8x  it  was  erected 
into  a  duchy  in  the  peerage  pf  France  (duckt-pairie)  for  Albert 
de  Gondi,  marshal  of  France  and  general  of  the  galleys.  Pierre 
de  Gondi,  brother  of  the  first  due  de  Retx,  became  bishop  of 
Paris  in  X570  and  rardinal  in  1587.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephews,  Henri  (d.  1622)  and  Jean  Frangois  de  Gondi  (d.  X654), 
for  whom  the  episcopal  see  of  Paris  was  erected  into  an  arch- 
bishopric m  x633,  and  by  his  great-nephew.  Jean  Francois  Paul 
de  Gondi,  the  famous  rantinal  de  Retx.  With  the  death  of  the 
last  male  of  the  house  of  Gondi  in  X676  the  ducki-pairie  became 
extinct;  the  lordship  passed  to  the  house  of  Neuville-Villeroy. 

(M.  P.*) 

RETZ,  JEAN  PRAN9OI8  PAUL  DE  GONDI,  Casdinal  de 
(X6X4-X679),  French  churchman  and  agitator,  was  bom  at 
Montmirail  in  X614.  The  family  was  one  of  those  which  had  been 
introduced  into  France  by  Catherine  de'  Medid,  but  it  acquired 
great  estates  in  Brittany  and  became  connected  with  the  noblest 
houses  of  the  kingdom.  It  may  be  added  that  Rets  himself 
always  spdt  his  designation '"  Rais."  He  was  the  third  son, 
and  according  to  Tallemant  des  R£aux  was  made  a  knight  of 
Malta  on  the  very  day  of  his  birth.  The  death  of  his  second 
brother,  however,  destined  him  for  a  doser  coimexion  with  the 
church.  The  family  of  Rets  had  mih'tary  traditions,  but  it  had 
also  much  church  inflfience,  and,  despite  the  very  underical 
leaiungs  of  the  future  cardinal,  which  were  not  corrected  by  the 
teachings  of  his  tutor  St*  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  intentions  of  his 
family  never  varied  respecting  him.  By  unanimous  consent 
his  physical  appearance  was  not  that  of  a  soldier,  .He  was 
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■bolt,  mr-i!ghtcd,  D^  and  occptioiul])'  iwkwud.  KcCi, 
bowivet,  despite  the  lillle  iocUmtion  which  he  (ell  towiidi 
derietl  lite,  entettd  into  tie  disputej  of  the  Sorbonne  wiih 
VLJEOUr,  and  whca  he  waa  ecarcdy  eighLeen  vrote  the  repujkeble 
Cetvvalim  dt  Fiaque,  ■  little  hiitorica]  esay,  of  wUch  he  drew 
the  roaterfal  from  the  Italian  of  Augiutino  Maicardi,  buf  which 
ii  all  fait  own  in  the  Qegiifjent  vigour  of  the  atyle  and  the  audacious 
insiaitttfou,  if  notliing  more,  of  revolutionary  piindptei.  Retl 
received  no  preferment  of  importance  during  Richelieu's  Life, 
and  even  after  the  miniater'a  death,  though  he  was  preaenLed  10 
Lwua  XIII.  and  wcQ  received,  he  found  a  difficulty  In  attaining 
the  coadjutonhip  with  revenios  of  the  aichbishopric  of  Paiii. 
But  almost  immediately  after  the  Ung'a  dnth  Anne  of  Auiliia 
appointed  him  to  the  coveted  pou  on  All  Siinta'  Eve,  164J. 
Retz,  who  had,  accotding  to  Bme  nccounts,  already  platted 
against  RicbeUeu,  Kt  himself  to  wotk  to  make  the  utmost 
political  capital  out  of  his  positlaiL  His  unde,  who  was  old, 
indolent  and  ■bsuidly  ptvud,  had  lived  In  gr»t  sedution; 
Rrti,  on  the  contraiy,  giidually  acquired  a  very  great  Influence 
with  th«  populace  of  the  dly.  Thia  influence  he  gradually 
tumedagainat  Haiaiin.  No  one  had  more  to  do  than  Reti  with 
tbe  outbreak  of  (he  Frende  In  October  164S,  and  his  histoiy 
for  the  next  four  yean  la  the  history  of  that  confuied  and^  as  a 
lule,  much  misundenlood  movement.  Of  the  two  partlei  who 
joined  in  it  Reti  could  only  depend  on  the  bourgcoiiie  of  PaHa. 
The  fact,  moiKivet,  that  although  he  htd  tome  speculative 
tendencies  in  favour  of  popular  liberties,  and  even  peihapa  of 
republicanism  I  be  repreaented  no  ml  political  principle.  In- 
evitably weakened  hit  poaiiion,  and  when  the  break  up  of  the 
Fronde  CAine  he  was  left  in  the  lurch,  having  more  than  once  In 
the  meanwhile  been  in  no  small  danger  from  hia  own  party. 
One  itroke  of  luck,  however,  fell  to  him  before  hia  downfaU. 
He  waa  made  cardinal  almost  by  accident,  and  under  a  mls- 
apprriiension  on  the  pope'a  part.  Then,  in  1651,  he  was  arrested 
and  Imprisoned,  £nt  at  VIncennES,  then  at  Nantes;  he  escaped, 
however,  after  two  years'  captivity,  and  for  some  time  waudered 
about  in  various  countries.  He  made  his  appearance  at  Rome 
more  than  once,  and  had  no  -small  influence  in  tbe  election  of 
Alexander  Vn.  Hewas  at  last,  in  i£6i,  recdved  back  again 
Into  favour  by  Louis  XtV.  and  on  more  than  ODo  occasion 
formally  served  as  envoy  to  Rome.  RetE,  however,  was  glad 
In  making  bis  peace  to  resign  his  claims  to  tbe  aidiblshopric 
of  Paris.  The  terns  were,  among  other  things,  his  appointment 
to  the  rich  abbacy  of  St  Denii  and  his  restoration  to  his  other 
benefices  with  the  payment  of  anean. 

Tbe  last  seventeen  yean  of  Rett's  life  were  passed  partly  fn 
his  diplomatic  duties  (he  was  again  in  Rome  at  (be  p>|>al 
election  of  1&6B),  partly  at  Paris,  partly  at  his  estate  of  Com- 
mercy,  but  latterly  at  S(  Uihiel  in  Lomine.  His  debts  were 
enomious,  and  In  1675  he  resolved  to  make  over  to  bis  creditots 
all  his  Income  except  twenty  thousand  Uvres,  and,  as  be  said,  to 
"  live  for  "  them.  This  plan  he  carried  out,  though  he  did  not 
succeed  In  living  very  long,  for  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  ]4tb 
August  lt^q.  One  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  last  years  of 
Rela  is  Madame  de  S£vlgn6,  wbcae  conneiion  he  was  by  matriage. 

Reti  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  greatest  of  the  Fnndeurs 
in  literary  genius,  were  personal  and  political  enemies,  and  each 
has  left  a  portrait  of  the  other.  La  Rochefoucauld's  chaiactec 
of  the  cardinal  is  on  the  whole  barsb  but  scarcely  unjust,  and 
one  oE  its  sentences  formufales,^(hough  in  a  manner  which  has  a 
lerliin  rtioll  upon  the  writer,  thegreat  defect  of  Reti'i  conduct: 
"  I]  a  susdtf  les  plu:;  grands  d^nires  dans  L'ftat  sans  avoir 
un  dessein  lormS  de  I'en  pt(v(J(«r."  He  would  have  been  less. 
and  certainly  less  favourably,  rcmembcRd  If  it  had  not  been 
for  his  Uemeirs.  They  were  certainly  not  written  till  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  and  they  do  not  go  further  than  tbe  year 
i6ss.  They  are  addressed  in  tbe  form  of  namtlve  to  a  lady 
who  Is  not  krtOHn,  though  guesses  have  beat  mode  at  her  identity, 
some  even  suggesting  Madame  de  S£vign£  herself.  In  the  be- 
ginning there  are  some  gaps«  They  display,  in  a  nther  irregular 
style  and  with  tomeoddillesol  dialect  and  phrase,  eitraardinary 
namtlve  skiU  and  a  !ii£b  degree  of  ablhly  b  that  special  art 


of  tbe  I  ;th  century — tbe  drawing  of  verbal  pottrsJta  or  characten. 
Few  things  of  the  kind  are  superior  to  the  sketch  of  tbe  early 
barricade  of  the  Fronde  In  which  the  writer  had  so  great  a 
share,  the  hesitations  of  the  court,  the  bold  adventure  of  the 
coadjutor  bimsdf  Into  the  palace  and  tlie  final  triumph  of  the 
insurgents.  Dumas,  who  has  drawn  from  this  passage  one  of 
his  very  best  scenes  in  Vintl  (oa  aprii,  has  done  Ultle  but  throw 
Rets  Into  dialogue  and  amplify  hia  language  and  inddoils. 
"""""■""  -'■---  — temolre  and  the  very  striking  youthful  essay  of 
dt  FiaqHt,  Rets  has  Idt  diplomatic  papcn. 


cardinal  de  Rctz  were  fint  pilK'Hcd  m  a 
in  in  1717  at  Nancy.    Thr  ir-t  :.>ullKton 
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BSUBBH.  a  tribe  of.  Israd  utined  after 
of  Jacob  and  of  Leah.  Both  tbe  mcaninE  of  the  name  (see  Gen. 
iidx.  ]>]  and  the  history  of  tbe  tribe  are  eitremety  obscure.  In 
one  version  of  the  story  of  Joseph.  Reuben  appcsri  In  a  some- 
what favourable  Ilgbt  (Gen.  roviL  i>,  39,  itlL  jj],  but  in 
Gen.  niv.  >a  he  la  charged  with  a  grave  offence,  which  In 
Geo.  Ilia.  4  Is  given  as  a  reason  why  the  tnlw  which  called 
him  father  did  not  take  In  Hebrew  history  the  place  proper  to 
its  seniority  (cp.  i  Cbnin.  v.  i).  Dathan  and  Atnnm  were 
Rcubenltcs  (Num.  ivi.;  Deut.  li.  6],  and  in  Dent.  xcdlL  6  the 
tribe  appears  as  threatened  with  eilinctinn.  In  Judg.  v.  ti  scq. 
it  is  described  as  a  pastoral  tribe  which  took  no  share  in  the 
patriotic  movement  under  fiarek  and  Deborah.  Tbe  district 
allotted  to  Reuben  {Josh.  jdii.  15-13;  Num.  mn.  jj  acq.)  b 
detailed  In  late  pssngcs  which  have  little  blstorial  value  lor 
tbe  age  to  which  they  are  attributed.  The  tribe  is  represented 
as  set  tied  E.  of  the  Jordan  00  the  MoabiEe  border,  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  in  the  inscription  of  the  Uoabite  king  Hesha 
(see  Gad;  Moah),  The  references  to  the  tribe's  wan  "p^inB^ 
Antuans  (i  Chren.  v.  ro.  18  sqq.)  in  the  timo  of  SbbI  have 
caused  much  fruitless  speculation. 

lythologicai  elements  in  tbe  tribe'i  history,  wt  eirfnally 

—   "-"1-1  J  —ritretul.  Gtidl.  (1902).  pt.  iv.  pp.  ^  tiio.i 

'■■-'■' H.  W.  Hogg,  £«y. 
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REnCBLm.  JOBANX  (1455-1511),  German  hnmanlst  aad 
Hebraist,  waa  bom  on  the  tand  of  February  1455  at  Pforehdm 
in  the  Black  Forest,  where  his  (aiher  was  an  official  of  tbe 
Dominican  monastery.  In  the  pednntie  taste  of  his  time  tbe 
name  was  giaedciied  by  hia  Italian  friends  into  Capnion,  a 
form  which  Reuchlin  himself  uses  as  a  sort  of  trnnsparcsic  mask 
when  be  introduces  himsdf  as  an  interlocutor  in  the  De  Vtwit 
Itirijice.  For  his  native  place  Reuchlin  alwaya  retained  an 
aflection;  he,  constantly  writes  bimaelf  Pborccnsls,  and  In  (he 
Di  Yabe  he  does  not  forget  (0  ascribe  to  Ffonhcira  his  Gni 
disposiilon  to  letters.  Here  be  began  his  Latin  studies  In  ibe 
monasury  school,  and.  tliough  in  1470  he  was  ■  shore  time  in 
Freiburg,  that  univereily  seems  to  have  tau^t  him  liiile. 
Reuchlin's  career  as  a  scholar  appears  to  have  turned  almoai 
on  an  acddeni;  his  fine  voice  gained  him  ■  place  b  the  house- 
hold of  Charles  I.,  margrave  of  Baden,  and  by-and-hy,  having 
already  some  reputation  as  a  LatlnisI,  be  was  chosen  to  acccm- 
pany  to  tbe  university  of  Paris  Frrderick,  tbe  third  son  of  the 
prince,  a  lad  some  yean  his  junior,  who  was  destined  for  an 
ecclesiastical  career.  This  new  connexion  tasted  but  a  year  or 
so,  but  it  determined  the  cmirte  of  Rcuchliu's  life.  He  bow 
began  to  Icam  Greek,  which  had  been  tau^t  in  tbe  French 
capita]  since  1470.  and  he  also  attacbed  himself  to  the  leader 
of  the  Paris  realists,  Jean  H^nlin,  or  1  Lafude  (d.  i4Vi)>  » 
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zos 


wottby  tad  leuned  man,  wlKMn'he  followed  to  the  vigorous 
youof  onivenity  of  Basel  in  1474.  At  Basel  Reuchlin  took 
his  master's  degree  (i477)t  and  began  to  lecture  with  success, 
teaching  a  more  dassical  Latin  than  was  then  common  in 
German  schools,  and  also  explaining  Aristotle  in  Greek.  His 
studies  in  this  language  had  been  continued  at  Basel  under 
Aodronicus  Contoblacas,  and  here  too  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  bookseller,  Johann  Amorbach,  for  whom  he  prepared 
a  Latin  lexicon  (VocaMarius  BrevHoquus,  xst  ed.,  1475-76), 
which  did  good  service  in  its  time  and  ran  through  many  editions. 
This  first  publication  and  Reuchlin's  account  of  lus  teaching  at 
Basel  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Adrian  (Adriano  Castellesi)  in 
February  15x8  show  that  he  had  already  found  the  work  which 
in  a  larger  sphere  occupied  his  whole  life.  He  was  no  original 
genius,  but  a  bom  teacher.  But  this  work  of  teaching  was  not 
to  be  done  mainly  from  the  professor's  chair.  Reudblin  soon 
left  Basd  to  seek  further  Greek  training  with  George  Hieronymus 
at  Paris,  and  to  learn  to  write  a  fair  Greek  hand  that  he  might 
support  himself  by  copying  MSS.  And  now  he  felt  that  he 
must  choose  a  profession.  His  choice  fell  on  law,  and  he  was 
thus  led  to  the  great  school  of  Orleans  (1478),  and  finally  to 
Poitkis,  where  he  became  licentiate  in  July  1481.  From  Poitiers 
Reuchlin  went  in  December  1481  to  Tttbingen  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  becoming  »  teacher  in  the  university,  but  his  friends 
recommended  him  to  G>tmt  Eberhard  of  Wttrttemberg,  who 
was  about  to  journey  to  Italy  and  required  an  interpreter. 
Reuchlin  was  selected  for  this  post,  and  in  February  1482  left 
Stuttgart  for  Florence  and  Rome.  The  journey  lasted  but  a 
few  months,  but  it  brought  the  German  schokur  into  contact 
with  several  learned  Italians,  especially  at  the  Medicean  Academy 
in  Fbrence;  his  connexion  with  the  count  became  permanent, 
and  after  his  return  to  Stuttgart  he  received  important  posts 
at  Eberhnrd's  court.  About  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
nurried,  but  little  is  known  of  his  married  life.  He  left  no 
diiUren;  but  in  later  years  his  sister's  grandson  Melanchthon 
was  almost  as  a  son  to  him  till  the  Reformation  estranged  them. 
In  1490  be  was  again  in  Italy.  Here  he  saw  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
to  whose  Cabbalistic  doctrines  he  afterwards  became  heir,  and 
also  made  the  friendship  of  the  pope's  secretary,  Jakob  Questen- 
betg,  which  was  of  service  to  him  in  his  later  troubles.  Again 
in  1492  he  was  emptoyed  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Frederick 
at  Lins,  and  here  he  began  to  read  Hebrew  with  the  emperor's 
Jewbh  physician  Jakob  ben  Jehid  Loans.  He  knew  something 
of  this  language  before,  but  Loans's  instruction  laid  the  basis  of 
that  thorough  knowledge  which  he  afterwards  improved  on  his 
third  visit  to  Rome  in  1498  by  the  instruction  of  Obadja  Sfomib 
of  Cescna.  In  1494  his  rising  reputation  had  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  publication  of  De  Verba  Mirifico. 

In  1496  £berhard  of  Wttrttemberg  died,,  and  enemies  of 
Reuchlin  had  the  ear  of  his  successor,  Duke  Eberhard.  He  was 
glad,  therefore,  hastily  to  follow  the  invitation  of  Johann  von 
Dalberg  (1445-1503),  the  scholarly  bishop  of  Worms,  and  flee 
to  Heidelberg,  which  was  then  the  seat  of  the  "  Rhenish  Society." 
In  thb  court  of  letters  Reuchlin's  appointed  function  was  to 
make  traoslatkMU  from  the  Greek  authors,  in  which  his  reading 
was  already  extremely  wide.  Though  Reuchlin  had  no  public 
office  as  teacher,  and  even  at  Heidelberg  was  prevented  from 
lecturing,  he  was  during  a  great  part  of  his  life  the  real  centre 
of  all  Creek  teaching  as  well  as  of  all  Hebrew  teaching  in 
Germany.  To  carry  out  this  work  he  fotmd  it  necessary  to 
provide  a  series  of  helps  for  be^nners  and  others.  He  never 
published  a  Greek  grammar,  though  he  had  one  in  MS.  for  use 
with  his  pupils,  but  he  put  out  several  little  elementary  Grtek 
books.  Reuchlin,  it  miay  be  noted,  pronounced  Greek  as  his 
native  teachers  had  taught  him  to  do,  i.e.  in  the  modem  Greek 
fashion.  This  pronunciation,  which  he  defends  in  Dialogus  de 
Recta  Lot.  Craeciqtu  Serm.  Pron,  .(r5i9)>  came  to  be  known,  in 
contrast  to  that  used  by  Erasmus,  as  the  Reuchlinian. 

At  Hdddberg  Reuchlin  had  many  private  pupQs,  among 
whom  Franz  von  Sickihgen  is  the  best  known  name.  VIHth  the 
SMMiks  he  had  never  been  liked;  at  Stuttgart  also  his  great 
enemy  was  the  Augustinlan  Conrad  Holzinger.   On  this  man  he 


took  a  schohtf's  revenge  in  his  first  Latin  comedy  Strgius,  a 
satire  on  worthless  monks  and  false  rdics. 

Through  Dalberg,  Reuchlin  came  into  contact  with  Phillt>, 
elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  employed  him  to  direct  the 
studies  of  his  sons,  and  in  1498  gave  him  the  mission  to  Rome 
which  has  been  alineady  noticed  as  fruitful  for  Reuchlin's  pro- 
gress in  Hebrew.  He  came  back  laden  with  Hebrew  books, 
and  found  when  he  reached  Heiddberg  that  a  change  of  govem- 
ment  had  opened  the  way  for  his  retum  to  Stuttgart,  where  his 
wife  had  remained  all  along.  His  friends  had  now  again  the 
upper  hand,  and  knew  Reuchlin's  value.  In  1500,  or  perhaps 
in  1503,  he  was  given  a  very  high  judicial  office  in  the  Swabian 
League,  which  he  hdd  till  1513,  when  he  retired  to  a  small  estate 
near  StuttgarL 

For  many  years  Reuchlin  had  been  increasingly  absorbed  in 
Hebrew  studies,  which  had  for  him  more  than  a  mere  philological 
interest.  Though  he  was  always  a  good  Catholic,  and  even 
took  the  habit  of  an  Augustinian  monk  when  he  fdt  that  his 
death  was  near,  he  was  too  thorough  a  humanist  to  be  a  blind 
follower  of  the  church.  He  knew  the  abuses  of  monkish  religion, 
and  was  interested  in  the  reform  of  preaching  as  shown  in  his 
De  Arte  Predieandi  (1503)— a  book  which  became  a  sort  ql 
preacher's  manual;  but  above  all  as  a  scholar  he  was  eager  that 
the  Bible  should  be-  better  known,  and  could  not  tie  himself  to 
the  authority  of  the  Vulgate.  The  key  to  the  Hebraea  verUas 
was  the  grammatical  and  exegetical  tradition  of  the  medieval 
rabbins,  especially  of  David  Kimhi,  and  when  he  had  mastered 
this  himself  he  was  resolved  to  open  it  to  others.  In  1506 
appeared  his  epoch-making  Dt  RudimetUis  Hthrtacu — grammar 
and  lexicon — mainly  after  Kimhi,  yet  not  a  mere  copy  of  one 
man's  teaching.  The  edition  was  costly  and  sold  sk>wly.  One 
great  difficulty  was  that  the  wars  of  Maximilian  L  in  Italy 
prevented  Hebrew  Bibles  coming  into  Germany.  But  for  this 
also  Reuchlin  fotmd  help  by  printing  the  Penitential  Psalms 
with  grammatical  explanations  (1512),  and  other  helps  followed 
from  time  to  time.  But  his  Greek  studies  had  interested  him 
in  those  fantastical  and  mystical  systems  of  later  times  with 
which  the  Cabbala  has  no  small  affinity.  Following  Pico,  he 
seemed  to  find  in  the  Cabbala  a  profound  theosophy  which  might 
be  of  the  greatest  service  for  the  ddence  of  Christianity  and  the 
reconciliation  of  sdence  with  the  mysteries  of  faith— -an  unhappy 
ddusion  indeed,  but  one  not  surprising  in  that  strange  time  of 
ferment.  Reuchlin's  mystico-cabbalistic  ideas  and  objects  were 
expounded  in  the  Ds  Verho  Mirifico,  and  finally  in  the  De  Arte 
Cabbalistica  (1517). 

Unhappily  many  d  his  contemporaries  thou^t  that  the  first 
step  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  to  take  from  them  their 
books.  This  view  had  for  its  chief  advocate  the  bigoted  Johann 
Pfeffericom  (1469-1531),  himself  a  baptised  Hebrew.  Pfeffer- 
kom's  plans  were  backed  by  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne;  and 
in  X509  he  got  from  the  emperor  authority  to  confiscate  all 
Jewish  books  directed  against  the  Christian  faith.  Armed  with 
this  mandate,  he  visited  Stuttgart  and  asked  Reuchlin's  hdp 
as  a  jurist  and  expert  in  putting  it  into  execution.  Reuchlin 
evaded  the  demand,  mainly  because  the  mandate  lacked  certain 
formalities,  but  he  could  not  long  remain  neutral.  The  execu- 
tion of  Pfefferkom's  schemes  led  to  difficulties  and  to  a  new 
appeal  to  Maximilian.  In- 15 10  Reuchlin  was  summoned  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  suppression  of 
the  Jewish  books.  His  answer  is  dated  from  Stuttgart,  October  6, 
X510;  in  it  he  divides  the  books  into  six  classes — apart  from 
the  Bible  which  no  one  proposed  to  destroys— and,  going  through 
each  dass,  he  shows  that  the  books  openly  insulting  to  Chris- 
tianity are  very  few  and  viewed  as  worthless  by  most  Jews 
themselves,  whfle  the  others  are  dther  works  necessary  to  the 
Jewish  worship,  which  was  h'censed  by  papal  as  wdl  as  imperial 
law,  or  contain  matter  of  value  and  scholarly  interest  which 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  because  they  are  connected  with 
another  faith  than  that  of  the  Christians.  He  proposed  that  the 
emperor  should  decree  that  for  ten  years  there  be  two  Hebrew 
chairs  at  every  German  university  for  which  the  Jews  should 
furnish  books.     The  other  experts  proposed  that  all  books 
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ihould  be  taken  Inm  [lie  Jewi;  uid,  u  the  emperor  fUn  beii- 
Uied,  the  bigou  [btiw  on  ReucUiii  the  wbate  bluoe  of  tbeir 
iUnicccu.  PlraKkoni  diculited  u  D»  Fnokfon  fiir  ol  ijii 
1  (Toa  libel  {Handipvid  itidtr  und  ftten  dit  Jtiden)  dedarins 

wunily  in  l^c  AutaiipUiH  (1511).  His  advenary'i  ntil  move 
wu  to  dectiR  the  Auttnjpictd  a  dangeroui  book;  (he  Colosne 
iheobgical  faculty,  with  the  inquiiilor  Jakob  von  Hocbttnim 
(d.  iji;)  took  up  Ikiacry,  and  on  the  7tfa  of  Ociober  ijt>  they 
obljtined  an  imperial  order  confiacatlDg  the  AupnsfUitl. 
Reuchtin  wai  timid,  but  be  waa  boneatjr  iuelf.  He  wa( 
wiiling  In  receive  coirectiona  in  theoloE/,  which  wai  not  hif 

akcmica  tried  to  preia  him  into  a  conKr  he  met  Ihera  with  open 
defiance  in  a  Delame  wKra  Calumnaltra  {isul.  The  uni- 
Tenillel  weitnow  appealed  to  fsropinioni,  and  wen  all  acainst 
Reuchlin.  Even  Parii  (Auguit  1S14)  condemned  the  .4K(e>i- 
ttUtd,  and  called  on  Reuchlin  to  recant.  Meantime  a  tonn>l 
proceaa  had  begun  at  Maina  before  the  grand  inquiaitot,  but 
Reuchlin  by  an  appeal  lucceeded  in  tranKferting  the  queilion 
In  Rqme.  Judgment  waa  not  finally  given  till  July  i;i6;  and 
then,  thnugb  Ike  dedsion  wai  really  for  Reuchlin,  the  Irial  waa 
timply  quaihed-  The  leault  bad  c«l  Reuchlin  yean  of  Irojible 
and  DO  amall  part  of  hii  modal  fortune,  but  it  waa  worth  the 
lacrifice.  For  far  above  the  direct  importance  of  the  luue  waa 
the  great  itimng  of  public  opinion  which  had  gone  forward. 
And  if  Ibe  obscuianlisti  escaped  easily  at  Rome,  wiib  only  a  half 
condemnation,  they  received  a  crushing  blow  in  Germany,  Ko 
party  could  survive  the  ridicule  that  was  poured  on  them  in  the 
EfitMat  Oiscararum  Virnnim,  the  fint  volume  of  which  wcillca 
chiefly  by  Crotua  Rubeanus  appeared  in  IJt4,  and  the  lecond 
by  Ulrich  von  Hutten  in  ijij.    Hutleo  and  Franz  von  Sickingen 

of  hti  material  damages;  they  even  threatened  a  feud  against 
the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  and  Spirea.  In  1510  a  commission 
met  in  Frankfort  to  invotigite  Ibe  case.  It  condemned 
Hocbitialcn.    But  the  final  decision  of  Rome  did  not  indemnify 
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td  to  Tubingen  and 
n  Leaching  in  his  own  systematic 
way.  But  in  the  ^ring  he  found  it  neceasary  to  visit  the  balba 
of  Liebeuell,  and  here  be  was  sciied  with  iaundice,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  joih  of  June  isii,  leaving  in  the  history  of  the  new 
learning  a  name  only  aecoBd  lo  that  of  hll  younsei  contempoiaiy 
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REUMOIT,  ALFRED  VOM  (tSoB-iSS;),  German  icholai  and 
diplomatist,  the  BOn  of  Gerhard  Reuraont  (i7fi;-iBig),  was  bom 
on  the  isth  of  August  iSoS  and  waa  named  Alfred  aflcr  the 
English  king,  AUced  the  Great.  Educiled  at  the  universities  of 
Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  he  obtained  a  poaition  in  Florence  through 

catered  Uic  PiuHian  diplomatic  lervice  and.  wu  employed  in 


Floreno,  la  Constantinople  aad  In  Kome.  He  also  qient  mbm 
time  In  Ihe  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin.  From  iSji  to  lUo  be 
represented  his  countiy  in  Florence.  Reumont  waa  Ibe  friend 
and  adviser  of  Frederick  William  IV.  In  1870  he  founded  the 
Aaihittr  GaiJiiilUsttrtiii,  aod  having  spent  bit  concluding 
yein  at  Bonn  and  at  Aii-la-Cbapclie,  be  died  in  the  latter  cily 
on  Ihc  ]7tbof  April  iag7. 

Reuoiool'a  nunerooa  vrilinn  dml  naloly  whh  Italy,  in  vUch 
country  he  passed  many  yean  of  bis  life.  On  the  history  of  Flomn 
-   *  -        ■■ Tattit  crn«lg(i(b  t    '- '" 
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I,  knoira  alio  by  Its  foimer  name  Bounox.  an 
Island  and  French  cnkiny  in  Ibe  Indian  Oc«*D,  400  a.  SX  of 
Tanulave,  Madagascar,  and  ijo  S.W.  of  Pott  Louis,  Ifauriliua. 
IL  is  cUiplJc  in  form;  ila  greatest  length  la  45  m.  and  its  greatest 
breadth  ja  m.,  and  it  baa  an  area  of  965  sq.  m.  It  lica  between 
ao'ji'andai'ja'S.andjj'ij'andss'H'E. 

THa  coast-line  (about  130  m.)  1)  liLtk  indented,  there  arc  no 
natunl  harboun  and  no  small  isleia  round  the  sboie.  Tbc 
narrow  coast.landa  are  succeeded  by  hil?y  ground  which  ia 

occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  Tbc  main  aiia  runl 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  divides  Ibe  island  Into  a  windward  (E.) 
distinct  and  a  leenard  {W.}  district,  the  dividing  tine  bcia| 
'  Etshed.    The  fott      '    ' 


!io[d< 
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1  appro] 


is  lbe  I 

the  sea  a  mountain  whose  summit  ii 
by  Pilon  des  Neiges  (10,060  ft.),  a 
propoitiont,  and  at  a  later  date  anotber  crater  opened  towanli 
Ibe  E.,  which,  piling  up  the  mountain  mass  of  Le  Volcaa,  turned 
what  was  till  then  a  circle  into  an  ellipse.  The  oldest  erupted 
rocha  belong  In  the  type  of  lbe  andeaitea;  the  newest  aic 
varieties  of  basalt.  The  two  massifs  are  united  by  higb  Ubie- 
lands.  In  the  older  massif  the  most  striking  fealatea  are  oo« 
three  ateu  of  subsidence — the  drque*  of  Salsiie,  Rivijte  dea 
Galeti  and  Cilau— which  lie  N.W.  and  S.  of  the  Pitaa  dei 
Neigea.  The  fim,  which  may  be  taken  la  typical,  ia  aummiMleil 
by  higb  almost  perpendicular  walla  of  basaltic  lava,  and  ita 
surface  Is  rendered  irr^ular  by  hills  and  hillocks  of  debris  fallen 
from  the  heights.  Towards  the  S.  lies  the  veil  IttatuB  o( 
rocka  (ijo  to  100  ft.  deep)  which,  on  the  i6th  of  November 
it7i,  suddenly  sweeping  down  from  the  Piton  des  Neigei  and 
lbe  Giu*  Maine  (a  "  shoulder  "  of  the  fU^),  buried  the  little 
village  of  Grand  Sable  and  nearly  a  hundred  of  its  inhabitanla. 
Besides  the  Piton  des  Neiges  and  the  Gtos  Mome  the  ditf 
heights  in  tliis  part  of  the  island  are  the  pyramidiial  CimaiHlef 
(7300  ft.),  another  shoulder  ol  lbe  piton,  and  the  Grand  Bemaid 
(»40oft.),sepantinglliecirquetof  Mafiteand  Cilaoa. 

The  aetond  mattif,  Le  Volcan,  Et  cul  off  from  tbc  rcM  of  tlie 
island  bj^'two"  eacloaun*,"  each  about  joo  nt  teo  Ii.  deep. 
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Tlie  outer  ndosiire  nms  tcuMs  tlw  Uand  fai  a  N.  and  S^  direc- 
tion; the  inner  forms  a  kind  of  parabola  with  Its  arms  (Rempart 
do  Trembkt  on  tbe  S.  and  Rempart  du  Bois  Blanc  on  tbe  N.) 
stretching  E.  to  tbe  sea  and  embracing  not  only  tbe  volcano 
proper  but  abo  tbe  great  eastward  slope  known  as  the  Grand 
BriU^  The  30  m.  of  mountain  wall  round  the  volcano  is  per- 
haps unique  in  its  astonishing  regularity.  It  encloses  an  area 
of  about  40  sq.  m.  known  as  the  Grand  Endos.  There  are 
two  principal  craters,  each  on  an  devated  cone, — the  more 
westerly,  now  extinct,  known  as  the  Bory  Crater  (861  a  ft.)i 
after  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  the  geologist,  and  the  more  easterly 
called  the  Burning  Crater  or  Foumaise  (8294  ft.).  The  latter 
is  partially  surrounded  by  an  "enclosure"  on  a  small  scale 
with  pccdpiocs  soo  ft.  high.  Eruptions,  though  hot  infrequent 
(thirty  were  registered  between  1735  l^ld  x86o),  are  seldom 
serious;  the  more  noteworthy  are  those  of  1745,  1778,  1791, 
181  a,  i86o»  1870,  i88x.  Hot  mineral  springs  are  found  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Piton  des  Neigcs;  the  Source  de  Salazie  (discovered 
in  1831)  lies  a86o  ft.  above  sea-level,  has  a  temperature  of  90^ 
and  discharges  200  to  220  gallons  per  hour  of  water  impregnated 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  carbonates  of  magnesium  and 
lime,  iron,  &c;  that  of  Cilaos  (discovered  in  1826)  Is  3650  ft. 
abo>vc  the  sea  with  a  temperature  of  xoo*;  and  that  of  Mafate 
2238  ft.  and  87^ 

Vertically  Reunion  may  be  divided  into  five  aones.  The 
first  or  maritime  zone  contains  all  the  towns  and  most  of  the 
villages,  buQt  on  the  limited  areas  of  levd  alluvium  occurring 
at  interals  round  the  coast.  In  the  second,  which  lies  between 
2600  and  4000  ft.,  the  sugar  plantations  made  a  green  belt 
round  the  island  and  country  houses  abound.  The  third  zone 
b  that  of  tbe  forests;  the  fourth  that  of  the  platea\u,  where 
European  vegetables  can  be  cultivated;  and  aboye  this  extends 
the  region  of  the  mountains,  y 

CUmait. — ^The  year  divides  into  two  aeaaoni — that  of  heat  and 
lain  from  November  to  April,  that  of  dry  and  more  bracing  weather 
from  May  to  October.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  S.E., 
sometimes  veering  round  to  the  S.,  and  more  frequently  to  the 
N.E.:  the  W.  winds  are  not  so  steady  (three  hundred  and  seven 
days  of  £.  to  fifty-eight  of  W.  wind  in  the  courK  of  the  year).  It 
is  aeldom  calm  during  the  day,  but  there  is  usually  a  period  of 
complete  repose  before  the  land  wind  begins  in  the  evenins. 
Sevoal  years  sometimes  pass  without  a  cyclone  visiting  the  island : 
at  other  times  they  occur  more  than  once  in  a  single  "  winter, 
lite  ros  d€  marU  occasionally  does  great  damage.  On  the  leeward 
side  of  tbe  island  the  winds  are  generally  from  the  W.  and  S.W.. 
and  bring  little  rain.  Mist  hann  almost  all  day  on  the  tops  of  the 
moimtaios,  but  usuallv  clears  off  at  night.  On  the  coast  and  lower 
sooes  on  the  windwara  Mde  the  mean  temperature  is  about  73*  F. 
in  the  '*  winter  '*  and  78*  F.  in  the  "  summer."  On  the  leeward 
skfe  the  b«it  is  somewhat  greater.  In  the  Salaxie  cirque  the  mean 
annua!  average  u  66*  F.:  at  the  Plaine  des  Palmistes  62*  F.  The 
rainfall  is  very  heavy  on  the  windward  side,  some  stations  registering 
160  in.  a  year,  while  on  the  "  dry  *'  side  of  the  island  not  more  than 
50  in.  are  registeral.  On  the  mountain  heights  snow  falls  every 
year,  and  ioe  is  occasionally  seen.  In  general  the  island  is  healthy. 
mit  fever  is  prevalent  on  the  coast. 

Fammc  and  Fhra. — ^The  fauna  of  Reunion  is  not  very  rich  in 
variety  of  species.  The  mammals  are  a  brown  maid  {Lemur  mangoz, 
Linn.)  from  Madagascar,  FUropus  edwardsii  now  neariy  extinct, 
several  bats,  a  wUd  cat,  the  Ung  or  Umec  {CenMes  setosus,  Denn.), 
several  rats,  the  hare,  and  the  goat.  Among  the  more  familiar 
bifds  are  the  "  oiaeau  de  la  vierge  '*  (MuMcipeta  barb<mica)t  the  tec- 
tec  {Praiincela  jyMUa),  Certkia  borbonkat  the  cardinal  {Foudia 
■Mdacajcsrtraiis),  various  swallows,  ducks,  &c.  The  visitants 
from  "Vadf gyf^*',  Mauritius  and  even  India,  are  very  numerous. 
Liairds  aodfrogs  of  more  than  one  species  are  common,  but  there 
is  only  one  snake  iLycodon  aMlicum)  known  in  the  island.  Various 
species  of  Cdrius^  a  native  species  of  mullet,  Nestis  cyprinoidet, 
Otpkrtmamus  dfas  and  DouUs  rupestris  are  among  the  freshwater 
fisnes.   Turtles,  formeriy  common,  are  now  very  rare. 

In  the  forest  region  ««  the  island  there  u  a  belt,  4SOO-«doo  ft. 
above  the  sea,  characterixed  by  the  prevalence  of  dwarf  bamboo 
{Bambmsc  alpimo);  and  above  that  is  a  similar  belt  of  Acacia 
hUtrofkylta.  BesKles  this  last  the  best  timber-trees  are  Casuarina 
l^erifUia,  Po^ida  mauriliana,  Imbricaric  petioloris,  EJatodendron 
trinUak,  Calopkyttum  spurium  (red  tacamahac).  Terminalia  bor- 
Imaoa.  Parkia  spenosa.  The  gardens  of  the  coast  districts  display 
a  marvellous  wealth  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  partly  indigenous  and 
pmtly  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  worid.  A  mof^  the  indigenous 
vackties  may  be  noted  the  vacoa  {Pandanus  lUilis)  and  the  aloe. 


A  species  of  eolfee  plant  Is  also  Indigenous.  Fruits  grown  in  the 
island  are:  the  baiuna,  the  coco-nut,  bread-fruit  and  jack-fruit, 
the  bilimbi,  the  carambola,  the  guava.  the  litchi,  the  Japanese 
medlar,  the  mango-steen,  the  tamarind,  the  Abdmoschus  esciuentus, 
the  chirimoya,  the  papaya,  &c.  Forests  originally  covered  neariy 
the  whole  island;  the  majority  of  the  land  has  been  cleared  by  the 
inhabitants,  but  there  are  still  some  aoo  sq.  m.  of  forest  land  and  the 
administration  has  in  part  replanted  the  higher  districts,  such  as 
Salaaie,  with  eucalyptus  and  caoutchouc  trees. 

InhMtants, — ^The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  various  classes, 
the  Creoles,  the  mulattoes.  the  negroes,  and  Indians  and  other 
Asiatics.  The  Creole  population  is  descended  from  the  first  Frendi 
settlers,  chiefly  Normans  and  Bretons,  who  married  Malag^My 
women.  Later  settlers  included  European  women,  but  the  presence 
of  non-European  blood  Is  so  common  amon^  the  Creoles  that  the 

fihrase  "  Bourbon  white  "  was  given  in  Mauritius  to  linen  of  doubt- 
ul  clttnness.  Three  kinds  of  Creoles  are  recognixed — those  of  the 
towns  and  coasts,  those. of  the  mountains,  and  the  pelits  crioUs, 
originally  a  class  of  small  farmers  living  in  the  uplands,  now  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  poverty  and  dcjiendence  on  the  planters.  The 
crioUs  blanes  de  vtUes,  the  typical  inhabitants  of  the  island,  are  in 
general  of  a  somewhat  weak  physique,  quick-witted  and  of  charming 
manners,  brave  and  very  proud  of  their  island,  but  not  of  strong 
character.  The  mixed  races  tend  to  approximate  to  a  single  type, 
one  in  which  the  European  strain  predominates.  The  Creole 
patcrfs  is  French  mixed  with  a  connderable  number  of  Malagasy 
and  Indian  words,  and  containing  many  local  idioms.  The  popu- 
lation,  about  3^/xx>  towards  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  was  in 
1849,  at  the  period  of  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  120,000,  of  whom 
60,800  were  newly  freed  negroes.  Thereafter  coolies  werf  intro- 
duced from  India,  and  in  1870  the  population  had  incr^sed  to 
212,000.  In  1 88a  the  government  of  India  ceased  to  authorise 
the  emigration  ot  coolies  to  R6inion,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
and  other  economic  causes  the  population  decreased.  In  ifK>a 
the  inhabitants  numbered  173,31s.  Of  these  13,492  were  British 
Indians,  4496  Mala^;asy,  9457  loreign-bom  nesroes,  and'  1378 
Chinese.  Of  the  native  bom  the  Creoles  numbered  about  3000,  the 
remainder  being  negroes  or  of  mixed  race.      Among  the  Indian 

Eopulation  the  males  are  as  three  to  one  to  the  females,  and  the 
irth«rate  is  lower  than  the  death-rate. 
Towns  and  Communication. — St  Denis,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
lies  on  the  N.  coast.  It  had  in  1902  a  population  of  27,392.  It 
is  built  in  the'  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  has  several  fine  public 
buildings  and  centrally  situated  botanic  gardens.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  a  court  of  first  instance  and  an  appeal  court.  It 
has  an  abuiulant  supply  of  pure  water.  The  only  anchorage  for 
vessels  is  ah  open  roadsteaa.  ^St  Pierre  (pop.  28.885),  the  chief 
town  oh  the  leeward  side  of  the  island,  has  a  small  artificial  harbour. 
Between  St  Pierre' and  St  Denis,  and  both  on  the  leeward  shore, 
are  the  towns  of  St  Louis  (pop.  12.541)  and  St  Paul  (pop.  19,617). 
A  few  miles  N.  of  St  Paul  on  the  S.  ride  of  Cape  Pointe  des  Galets 
is  the  port  of  the  same  name,  the  only  considerable  harbour  in  the 
island.  It  was  completed  in  t886  at  a  cost  of  £2,700,000,  coven 
40  acres,  is  well  protected,  and  has  28  ft.  of  water.  A  railway 
serving  the  port  goes  round  the  coast  from  St  Pierre,  by  St  Paul, 
St  Denis,  &c.,  to  §t  Benolt  (a  town  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island  with 
a  pop.  of  12,523),  a  distance  of  83}  m.  This  line  is  carried  through 
a  tunnel  nearly  6}  m.  long  between  La  Possesion  and  St  Denis. 
Besides  the  railway  the  lower  parts  of  the  island  are  well  provided 
with  roads.  There  is  regular  steamship  communication  between 
Pointe  des  Galets,  Marseilles,  Havre  and  Madagascar.  Telegraphic 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world  was  established  in  isk)6 
when  a  cable  connecting  Rdunion  with  Tamatave  and  Mauritius 
was  laid. 

Jndustries.^Tke  Supir  Plantaticns.^Tht  area  of  the  cultivated 
lands  is  estimated  at  148,200  acres  (or  230  89.  m.),  of  which  86,^50 
acres  are  under  sugar-cane,  the  remainder  being  under  either  maize, 
manioc,  potatoes,  haricots,  or  coffee,  vanilla  and  cocoa.  The 
sugar-cane,  introduced  in  171 1  by  Pierre  Parat,  is  now  the  staple 
crop.  In  the  18th  century  the  firat  place  belonged  to  coffee  (intro- 
duced from  Arabia  in  1715)  and  to  tne  clove  tree,  brought  from  the 
Dutch  Indies  by  Poivre  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Both  are  now  culti- 
vated on  a  very  limited  scale.  Vanilla,  introduced  in  1818,  was  not 
extensively  cultivated  till  about  1850.  Bourbon  vanilla,  as  it  is 
called,  b  of  high  character,  and  next  to  sugar  is  the  most  important 
article  of  cultivation  in  the  island.  There  are  small  plantations 
of  cocoa  and  cinchona;  cotton-growing  was  tried,  but  proved  un- 
successful. 

The  sugar  industry  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  competition 
with  beet  sugar  and  the  effects  of  bounties,  also  from  the  scarcity 
of  labour,  from  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  (which  made  its 
appearance  in  1878)  ana  from  extravagant  methods  of  manu- 
facture. It  was  not  until  IQ06  that  stcfM  were  taken  for  the  creation 
of  central  su^^ar  mills  ami  refineries,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
pulsory shutting  down  of  many  small  mills.  Rum  is  largely  dis- 
tilled and  forms  an  important  article  of  export.-  There  are  also 
manufactories  for  the  maldng  of  geranium  essence,  St  Pierre  being 
the  centre  of  this  industry.  Other  articles  exported  are  aloe  fibre 
and  vacoa  casks.    The  nuaersl  wealth  of  the  island  has  not  been 
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npl'ihwl.  tactpt  [or  the  nuoenl  ipriap  which  yield 
aMenad,  Almoit  fell  th«  pnduetfe  at  Ihe  iiuni 
B  thu  Ibe  inpoft  tnde  li  nry  niled.  CfeUle  —  ' 
"  '  Wilts,  Ibe  chk[feftkl>(ifIODd.li 
'  f  Died  la  muiufactorieet  fnx 


tenhiiUy 

_. , .  ..jmSilKnud  Indife; 

Undy  Died  la  muiufactorieit  ttom  Anwrlcm  ind  RDiiia: 

the  frefet  maiori^  of  the  exports  Over7}%  of  the  ihlpf^iic  u 
lutder  the  Fimch  fill. 

Cmmim.— Th»  total  [nde  amousted  la  lS6o  to  the  value  of 
£m^4<0M  (the  Mfheuduiliii  thecenlury);  [a  1900,  to  £|,513>340. 
la  1905  the  [mponi  were  valued  at  ^17,000  aad  the  eiporu  it 
£u8ioiM.  01  the  Imponi  £soo«oo  weit  froiB  Frann  or  French 
colonlei:  of  the  expona  £188,000  went  to  Frann  or  French  cnloDict. 
The  cuncBcr  OBDnatiof  Boteaol  the  Baaqjcde  Is  RCunion  (luaiwi- 
teed  by  the  «)veTDnient)aDd  idchel  toVm  money.  Neither  iha  notn 
nor  the  nickel  moBey  have  asy  cunency  suuide  Riunlon;  the  rate 
of  eiichaan  vailei  (ron  sto  M%. 

,4danii»lnifwii  aid  JEnnM.— iUuDum  [>  rrtudcd  pranicilty 
■1  a  dcnutiocnt  of  Fnoca.  tt  iBidi  tvo  depulia  ud  one  •nutor 
to  the  French  leriilatare,  nnd  b  pivenied  by  lawi  paaetd  by  thai 
body.  AD  InkabtuMB,  not  brine  alleni,  mjoy  the  fnochiK.  no 
dinliinioB  beUv  mda  between  wMtaa,  nuiw*  or  niulattan.  all 
of  whon  an  dSieH.  At  the  heal  of  thskol  fedminiMntian  U 
■  lovemor  who  la  aiaiitcd  by  a  iKnnary-fcncnl,  a  jmcuinir 
fmfpo/,  a  jprivy  couadl  aind  a  coandt^^cncEll  cLnriRf  by  the 
lulragca  St  an  chiieBa.    The  govcnior  bai  the  riBhl  of  diml 
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revenue.  LiT^ly  dependent  on 
declined  Irani  an  avenEe  of 

0  an  ivcra.e  a(  inr^ijjfii  the 
■  .fenodt  the  averaee  colonul 

1  incurred  ia  maintaininE  the 
T>  £114.508  to  £J3S,oe8.    De- 


— R«unk 


April  1513  by  the  Pan  II 

peLuo  cj  which  it  rorin 
be  idendSed  with  tl« 
Diego  Fernando  Pcfli 
vUted  by  the  Dutch  t 
by  the  EngUth  early  ir. 


.7th 


i&U  by  JicqiM 


/   1507-     It  Wll 
n  i6]3  the  iilaod 


Flacourt,  Piwili'i  more 


orGobert. 

s  Proiivu  azcnt  of  the 

i  in   i&w^ienDe  de 

■or,  repeated  the  cerenuny 

..  .  .  __ ion-    He  alao  changed   the 

nainr  «  inc  uHna  inim  Maacarenhaa  to  Bourbon.  By'ilKiee  of 
the  Coiiventioa  in  179^.  U.iurboo  in  turn  gave  place  to  Rfanion, 
and.  though  durlpg  the  rm(Me  thia  waa  diacarded  In  lavour  of  lie 
BDnapaite.  and  at  the  RBtontion  people  aaturally  went  back  to 
Buucbon.  Reunion  has  been  the  ofiicialdaigaatioaiiDCe  1S48. 

The  Enrt  inhabitants  «era  a  doiea  natineera  deponed  [isni 
Madagucarby  Pronij,  bui  iheycemalnedDnlytlme  yean  11646-40). 
OthFTCDloniflO'enl  Ihi^li'-r  olthdr  own  Willis  16^ and  iMi.  Id 
1664  ihe  Compastre  df^  IiuUi  oritntaSa  ia  Uaiaffiiai,  lo  whon  a 

.    V!  .  I  indant  waa  Etirniie  Rfgnault.  whe  in 

leiuii  with  the  pintn.  whs  from  16^  onward  inlotrd  the  ceieh- 
bouring  leas  tor  many  years.  In  1735  Bourbon  waa  placed  untier 
the  tavemor  of  the  lie  de  Fiance  (MauriHits).  at  that  [ime  the  illui- 
tiious  Mahl  de  Labourdoanais.  The  CampoBiit  ia  lata  tritn- 
laJta^vK  up  its  concession  in  1767,  and  under  dicect  adminialiatiDn 
of  the  crowo  libeny  <A  trade  was  graated.  The  French  Rcvolulian 
effected  Link  chanBe  In  the  Island  and  nccasianed  no  Uoedihcd; 
ihc  coloniiti  luceeulully  resisted  Ihe  atlenpti  of  the  Convention 
ID  abolish  slavery,  which  coatlaued  until  1B4B  {when  over  60.000 
oegroei  viere  [reed),  the  slave  trade  being,  however,  abollBhed  in 
1817.  rhiring  the  Nfepolconie  wan  RCunion. like  Mauritiua, served 
the  French  cnrsin  ai  a  rsllyinc  place  from  which  attack*  on  Indian 
mcrchaninien  could  be  directed.  In  1809  the  British  attacked  the 
island,  and  the  Fnnch  were  foictd  to  capitulate  oa  the  8th  of  July 

until  April  181  J,  when  it  waa  lettored  (o  France.  From  that  period 
the  island  has  had  no  exterior  tronblei.  The  neiro  population, 
upon  whom  in  1870  the  Third-  Republic  conferred  the  full  rightiof 
French  dtiieaihip  indudlnc  the  vote,  being  unwilling  to  labour  in 
rhe  plaalatioaa,  the  Immigration  of  coolies  began  in  i860,  but  in 

"'-  .1--  . ,m  f^  TiHlia  prohibited  the  further  emigration 

Kintry  in  ooniequence  of  the  Inconswlerate 


cydooe  dentoyed    fully  hall  of  the  sugar  cnp  and  75%  of  the 

See  A.  CkCaraault,  KtHa  lar  la  tUmntu  (Paiia.  1900),  a  mono- 

Sriph  prepared  lur  the  Paris  tihibition  o[  that  year;  E.  Jacob  de 
'f  !':mij/,  Eiitdt  rur  t'iU  dt  Ja  Rhiiwt,  ratrafiJitr,  nciatet  nafii^ 
a.  ..  &c.  IMarseillei,  19a;);  W.  D.  OllKr,  Crari  sad  Crnfirs; 
A...iMriiaUculaiKfs^^a<ii«i  (London,  IB96):C.  Keller^Aater 

H.  I  '!■:  dt  ruiiKiaTuni  rMroJi  ifii  /niur  crtolef  de  Tfle  Itnrtm 
(S.  [i^nis  Reunion,  1%);  Tiouette.  L'lli  Botriim  fituU  la 
pt'^.-U  fMilaIi<m«iM  {Aril,  i«88).  Of  earlier  worb  CMank 
D.  i-.Tii;(.  Nma.  Hiil.  il  tAfritut  fnultiait  (lj6j)i  P,  V.  TbODtts. 
S  >  d4  ilnSUIUMi  d<  J'Ui  finrten  (1828):  Dejan  de  U  Batie, 
K  ..■'  <T.r  rUlBcKlxm  (1847):  J-  Mauran.  Imtranami  Stn  im 
K.  J,  Pins  i  Bimrban  (1850):  Haillaid,  NMi  ib  III,  it  U  lU- 
»••.•■.  (i^7y.  fiitna.  HiiL  dt  I'Ur  BmabtH  (ii6i).  The  Beokn 
ar..i  x.rainoM  of  Rfainion  «e<e  the  obitct  of  dabonie  atSdy  ^ 
Br.n,'  i^u  St  Vincent  io  1801  and  1801  (/ajvEri  dan  (eifuinlrin- 
ur-.l'i  Ills  ill  mm  d'AJ'iqn,  Pans,  1804!,  and  have  dnee  been 
ei.,,.,imd  by  R.  von  Druche  (tei  Dit  lutil  Rhuan,  Ac.,  VIeaaa. 

...  .,1-i.i.,  t>i7>".     Tl.elwini.ip«  PsuWfivanche'.Ci.'Wdila 

Ri:::,„    T-;.u,JM    (Paris,    1906). 

BEDS,  a  dly  of  N.E.  Spain,  bi  the  province  of  Tamcona, 
on  the  Saragoou-Tamgona  railway,  4  m.  N.  of  Salou.  it*  port 
on  tbe  Meditsranein,  Fop.  (1900)  16,681.  Reus  coniisK  of 
two  patu,  the  old  aod  the  sew,  •cpaialed  by  Ibc  Celle  Amhal. 
wbich  octuplts  Ibe  >ite  of  tbc  old  city  wbU.  Tbe  okl  igwn 
ceDtK9  in  tbc  Plaia  de]  MertadD,  from  which  narrow  and 
tOTtiMua  lanes  radiate  in  various  t^recliomi  tbe  new  one  data 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  iSth  ceniury.  and  ill  itTeels  are 
wide  and  straight.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  Ihe  a^ricullural 
producta  of  the  fertile  region  around  the  dty.  Tlie  local 
industries  developed  cunudcrably  between  1875  and  1905,  and 
tbe  dty  has  impoitanl  Sour,  wine  and  fruit  eipon  boiaa. 
There  I>  ■  model  faira  belongiag  to  the  municipality  in  the 
suburbs.  Reus  bai  eicellmt  piimiry,  normal  and  bigher- 
gradf  state  Kbooli,  many  ptivite  Kbooli,  an  academy  of  fine 
arts  and  a  public  hbniy.  The  hospitals  and  foundling  refuge, 
tbe  Institute  and  the  town  hall  are  handsome  modem  buildinti. 

The  earliest  records  of  Reus  date  from  about  tbe  middle  of 
the  Ijth  centuiy.  lis  modem  prc^ierity  is  traced  to  about 
Ibe  year  17SO,  when  a  colony  of  Engllib  settled  here  and  tMsb- 
lishel  a  trade  in  woollens,  leather,  wme  and  ipiriti.  The 
principal  inddeou  in  iu  political  bistory  amc  out  of  the 
occurrences  of  1843  (see  Sfuh,  Hiilery),  in  connoion  with 
which  the  town  received  the  tille  of  dty,  ud  Ccnerali  Zurbano 
and  Prim  were  nude  counts  of  Reus.  The  diy  waa  Ibe  birth- 
place of  {}cnera]  Prim  (1814-1S70]  and  of  Ihe  painter  Uaiiam 


uny  {.8, 


-1874). 


REnSCH,    FRAHZ   BEDIBICB    (1813-1900),   Old    Catholic 

Iheologiau,  was  bom  at  Brilon,in_ Westphalia,  on  4th  Decrmbcr 
18]].  He  iludied  geneisl  literature  at  Paderbom,  and  theology 
at  Bonn,  Tubingen  and  Munich.  The  friend  and  pupil  ol 
I>SI1inger,  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Theology  at  Munidi, 
the  univouty  of  wbich  DAUinget  wu  10  long  an  omamenl. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1S49,  and  wis  immediaidy  oiler- 
wards  made  chaplain  at  Cologne.  In  i8s4  he  became  Friml- 
itaaU  in  the  eiegesli  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Ibr  Catholic 
Thcologiral  Faculty  at  Bonn;  in  iSjS  he  wu  made  eiin- 
ordinaiy.  and  in  1S61  ordinary,  profoMr  of  theology  in  Ibe 
lame  univeraity.  From.iSM  to  ig)7  )>«  was  editor  of  tbe 
Bmnn  Tkalopsdui  LiUraliaUall.  In  the  csBtrovtnies  on 
the  InlaUibilily  of  the  Pope.  Reuseh  attached  himself  to 
DOUingei')  party,  and  he  and  his  colleigus  Hilgen,  Knoodl 
fend  I^iDgen  were  interdicted  by  the  archbishop  of  C^ogne  in 
1871  from  pursuing  Ibdr  courses  of  lectures.  In  1B73  be  waa 
eicommunicated.  For  many  years  after  this  he  held  Ibe  poM 
of  OU  Catholic  carl  of  Bonn,  as  well  as  the  position  of  vicar- 
genetal  10  the  Old  Catholic  Bishop  Reinkens.  but  resigned  both 
in  1878,  when,  with  DOllinger,  be  disapproved  of  the  petmis^oa 
lo  many  granted  by  the  Old  Catbdic  Church  in  Gennaay  to 
its  dergy.     From  that  time  he  retired  into  by  commtnuoa. 
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but  coodnned  to  give  lectUKS  ts  usual  in  the  Old  Catholic 
Faculty  of  Theology  in  the  univorsity  of  Bonn,  and  to  write 
00  theological  subjecta.  He  was  made  rector  of  that  university 
in  1873.  In  1874  and  1875  he  waa  the  official  reporter  of 
the  memorable  Reunion  Conferences  held  at  Bonn  in  those 
yean  and  attended  by  many  distinguithrd  theologians  of  the 
Oriental  and  Anglican  communiona. 

Reoach  waa  a  profound  scholar,  an  udtiring  woriier  and  a 
man  of  lovable  character.  Among  his  voluminous  works  were 
contributions  to  the  Rone  iniemalumale  d$  tMotopet  a  review 
started  at  Bern  at  the  instance  of  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  at 
Lucerne.  He  wrote  also  works  on  the  Old  Testament;  a 
pamphlet  on  Die  Dentsdun  Bisckdfe  und  der  Abergfaube;  and 
another  on  the  falsifications  to  be  found  in  the  treatise  of 
Aquinas  against  the  Greeks;  as  well  as  essays  on  the  history  of 
the  Jesuit  Order,  and  a  book  of  prayers.  But  his  fame  will 
mainly  rest  on  the  woAls  which  he  and  DttlUnger  published 
jointly.  Tboe  consisted  of  a  work  on  the  Autobiography  of 
Cardinal  Bdlarmine,  the  CesckUhU  der  Moralstreitigen  in  der 
Rtmisek-Kalkolisckai  Kircke  seU  dem  XVL  Jakrkitndert,  and 
the  Er9rttnmgen  Uber  Leben  und  Sckriften  des  kl.  Liguori. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was  smitten  with  paralysis. 
He  died  on  the  3rd  of  March  1900,  leaving  behind  him  in  manu- 
script a  collection  of  letters  to  Bunsen  about  Roman  rardinali 
and  prdates,  which  has  since  been  published.  (J.  J.  L.  *) 

•  BEOBCS,  BANS  HENRIK  (1851-  ),  Norwegian  geologist, 
was  born  at  Bergen  on  the  sth  of  September  1852.  He  was 
educated  at  Christiania,  Leipsig  and  Heidelberg,  and  graduated 
Ph.D.  at  Christiania  in  1883.  He  joined  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Norway  in  1875,  and  became  Director  in  x888.  He  is  dis- 
tlngunhed  for  his  researches  on  the  crystalline  schists  and  the 
PalaeonJc  rocks  of  Norway.  He  discovered  Silurian  fossils 
in  the  highly  altered  rocks  of  the  Bergen  region;  and  in  1891 
he  called  attention  to  a  palaeozoic  con^merate  of  glacial  origin 
in  the  Varanger  Fiord,  a  view  confirmed  by  Mr  A.  Strahan 
in  1896,  who  found  glacial  striae  on  the  rocks  beneath  the 
nndent  boulder-bed.  Reusch  has  likewise  thrown  light  on 
the  later  geological  periods,  on  the  Pleisto(;ene  glacial  pheno- 
mena and  on  the  sculpturing  of  tht  scenery  of  Norway.  Among 
Iris  separate  publications  are  Silvr  fosHUr  og  pressede  Kon- 
^amuroUr  (1883);  Del  nardlige  Norges  Geohgi  (1891). 

BSUgS,  AUeUST  EMANUEL  VON  (x8z  1^x873),  Austrian 
geolo^st  and  palaeontcriogist,  the  son  of  Franz  Ambrosius 
Reuss  (1761-1830),  was  bom  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia  on  the  8th 
«f  July  x8zz.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profesaon, 
graduating  in  1834  at  the  university  of  Prague,  and  afterwards 
fffactlsing  for  fifteen  years  at  Bilin.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to 
mineralogy  and  g/eology,  and  the  results  of  his  researches  were 
puUtshcd  in  CeogHOStiscike  Skiaen  aus  Bdkmen  (1840-44)  and 
J)ie  VersleinerungeH  der  Bdkmschen  KreideformatWH  (1845-46). 
In  1849  be  gave  up  his  medical  practice,  and  became  professor 
«f  minexalogy  at  the  university  of  Prague.  There  he  estab- 
lished a  fine  mineralogical  collection,  and  he  became  the  first 
lecturer  on  geology.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mineralogy  in  the  university  of  Vienna.  He  investigated 
the  Cretaceous  faima  of  Gosau,  and  studied  the  Crustacea, 
inchidiag  entomostraca,  the  corals,  bryosoa,  and  especially 
the  fofaminifera  of  various  geological  formations  and  countries. 
He  died  at  Vienna  on  the  36th  of  November  1873. 
«  SBmS,  iDO0ARD  eUILLA0MB  EUG^B  (1804-1891), 
Protestant  theolo^an,  was  bom  at  Strassbuzg  on  the  z8th  of 
July  1804.  He  studied  philology  In  his  native  town  (1819-33), 
theology  at  (jdttlngen  under  J.  G.  Eichhora;  and  Oriental 
languages  at  HaUe  under  WilheLn  (Sesenius,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris  under  Sflvestre  de  Sacy  (1837-38).  In  1838  he  became 
frimtdmeiU  at  Strassburg.  From  1839  to  1834  he  Uught 
Bihitcal  criticism  and  Oriental  languages  at  the  Strassburg 
Tbeoloijcal  SdKxd;  he  then  became  assistant,  and  afterwards, 
in  1836,  regular  professor  of  theology  at  that  university.  The 
sympathies  of  Reuss  were  (3erman  rather  than  French,  and 
sitcr  the  annesation  of  Alsace  to  Germany  he  remained  at 
Stfsasbarg,  and  retained  his  professorship  till,  in  z888,  he  retired 


on  a  pension.  Amongst  his  earliest  works  were:  J>e  librit 
ceteris  TestawtetUi  apocryfi/ns  plebi  turn  negandis  (1839),  Ideem 
Mtir  EkdeUmng  in  das  Etangelium  Jokannis  (1840)  and  Die 
Johatmeische  Tkeolcgie  (1847).  In  1853  he  published  his 
HisUrire  de  la  iMiologie  ckritienne  au  ntdeapostoliquCt  which  was 
followed  in  1863  by  L'Histoire  du  canon  des  sainUs  icritures  dans 
Piglise  chrHitnne.  In  1874  he  began  to  publish  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  La  Bible^  nottodle  traduciiou  auc  commentaire.  It 
was  the  criticism  and  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  which 
formed  the  subject  of  Reuss's  earlier  btbouxs — in  1843,  indeed, 
he  had  published  in  German  a  history  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  GesckichU  der  keiligen  Sckriften  N,  Test.;  and  though 
his  own  views  were  liberal,  he  opposed  the  results  of  the  Tabingen 
schooL  After  a  time  he  turned  his  attention  also  to  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism,  for  which  he  was  c^>ecially  fitted  by  his  sound 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  In  z88i  he  published  in  German  his 
GesckichU  der  keiligen  Sckriften  A .  Test.j  a  veritable  encyclopaedia 
of  the  history  of  Israel  from  its  earliest  beginning  till  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  He  died  at  Strassburg  on  the  15th  of 
April  189X. 

Reuss  belonged  to  the  more  modem  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  Lutheran  (Hiurch.  His  critical  position  was  to 
some  extent  that  of  K.  H.  Graf  and  J.  Wellhausen,  allowing  for 
the  circumstances  that  he  was  in  a  sense  their  forerunner,  and 
was  actually  for  a  time  Graf's  teacher.  Indeed,  he  was  really 
the  originator  of  the  new  movement,  but  hesitated  to  publish 
the  results  of  his  studies.  For  many  years  Reuss  editeid  with 
A.  H.  Cunitz  (b.  x8i3)  the  BeUrUge  tu  den  tkeohgiscken  Wissen^ 
sckaften.  With  A.  H.  Cuniu  and  J.  W.  Baum  (1809-1878), 
and  after  their  death  alone,  he  edited  the  monumental  edition 
of  Calvin's  works  (38  vols.,  1863  ff.).  His  critical  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament  appeared  a  year  after  his  death.  His  son, 
Ernst  Rudolf  (b.  X84X),  was  in  X873  appointed  dty  librarian 
at  Strassburg. 

See  the  article  in  Heraog-Hauck,  RuIeneyUopddie,  and  cf.' 
Otto  Pfleklerer,  Development  of  Tkedogy  in  Cermany  since  Kani 
(1890). 

REUSSt  the  name  of  two  small  principalities  of  the  German' 
empire,  called  Reuss,  elder  line,  or  Reuss-Grets,  and  Reuss, 
younger  line,  or  Reuss-Schleiz-Gera.  With  a  joint  area  of 
441  sq.  m.  they  form  part  of  the  complex  of  Thuringian  states, 
and  consist,  roughly  speaking,  of  two  main  blocks  of  territory, 
separated  by  the  Neustadt  district  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
The  more  southerly,  which  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two  portions,' 
belongs  to  the  bleak,  mountaino\u  region  of  the  Fraidcenwald 
and  the  Vogtiand,  wlrile  the  northern  portion  is  hilly,  but  fertile. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Weisse  Elster  and  the  Saale.  About 
35%  of  the  total  surface  is  occupied  by  forests,  while  about 
40%  is  under  tillage  and  about  19%  under  meadow  and 
pasture.  Wheat,  rye  and  bariey  are  the  principal  crops  grown, 
and  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  an  important  industry. 

Reuss-CreiZf  with  an  area  of  xss  sq.  m.,  belongs  to  the  larger 
of  the  two  divisions  mentioned  above,  and  consists  of  three 
large  and  several  small  parcels  of  land.  On  the  whole,  the  soil 
is  not  favourable  for  agriculture,  but  the  rearing  of  cattle  is 
carried  on  with  much  success.  About  63%  of  the  inhabitants 
maintain  themselves  by  industrial  pursuits,  the  chief  products 
of  which  are  the  making  of  woollen  fabrics  at  Greiz,  the  capital, 
and  of  stockings  at  iSeulenroda.  Other  industries  are  machine- 
building,  printing  and  the  making  of  paper  and  porcelain.  In  1 905 
the  population  of  the  inindpality  was  70,603.  The  constitution  of 
Reuss-Greis  dates  from  X867,  and  provides  for  a  representative 
chamber  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  three  are  ^pointed  by 
the  prince,  while  two  are  chosen  by  the  landed  proprietors, 
three  by  the  towns  and  four  by  the  rural  districts.  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  amount  to  about  £76,000  a  year,  and  there  is  no 
public  debt.  The  reigning  prince  is  Henry  XXIV.  (b.  X878), 
but  as  he  is  incapable  of  discharging  his  duties,  these  are  now 
undertaken  by  a  regent. 

Reuss-Sckleis^era,  with  an  area  of  3x9  sq.  m.,  includes  paxt 
of  the  southern  and  the  whole  of  the  northern  of  the  two  main 
divisions  mentioned  above;  it  touches  Bavaria  on  the  south 
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and  Pniasian  Saxony  on  the  north.  The  former  portion  is 
known  as  the  Oberland  and  the  latter  as  the  Unteriand.  Owing 
to  the  fertility  of  the  Unteriand,  quite  one-quarter  of  the  people 
are  supported  by  agricultural  pursuits*  although  there  is  dso 
much  industrial  activity.  The  chief  industrial  product  consists 
of  woollen  goods,  and  the  manufacture  centres  in  the  capital 
Gera,  the  largest  of  the  six.  towns  of  the  principality.  Other 
industries  are  jute-spinning,  dyeing  and  brewing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  chemicals,  tobacco, 
cigars,  porcelain  and  machinery.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  these  goods  and  also  in  timber,  cattle  and  slate. 
Iron  is  mined  in  the  Oberland,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  are 
yielded  by  the  brine  springs  of  HeinrichshalL  In  1905  Reuss- 
Schleiz  contained  144,584  inhabitants.  Its  annual  revenue 
and  expenditure  amount  to  about  £129,000,  and  in  1908  it  had 
a  public  debt  of  £52,037.  The  constitution,  which  rests  on 
laws  of  1853  and  1856,  provides  for  a  representative  assembly 
of  16  .members  which  possesses  limited  legislative  powers,  the 
admim'strative  duties  being  discharged  by  a  cabinet  of  three 
members.  The  reigning  prince  is  Henry  XIV.  (b.  183a),  but 
since  1892  his  duties  have  been  undertaken  by  a  regent.  The 
states  of  Reuss  return  one  member  each  to  the  Bundesrat,  and 
one  each  to  the  Reichstag  of  the  German  empire. 

History. — ^The  history  oi  Reuss  stretches  back  to  the  times 
when  the  German  kings  appointed  vogts,  or  bailiffs  {adtocati 
imperii)  f  to  administer  their  lands.  One  of  these  vogts  was  a 
certain  Henry,  who  died  about  ixao,  after  having  been  entrusted 
by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  with  the  vogtship  of  Gera  and  of 
Weida,  and  he  is  generally  recognized  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
princes  of  Reu».  His  descendants  called  themselves  lords  of 
Weida,  and  some  of  them  were  men  of  note  in  their  day,  serving 
the  emperors  and  German  kings  and  distinguishing  themselves 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Teutonic  order.  The  Und  imder  their  rule 
gradually  increased  in  size,  and  it  is  said  that  the  name  of 
Reuss  was  applied  to  it  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  its  princes 
married  a  Russian  princess,  their  son  being  called  "  der  Russe," 
or  the  Russian.  Another  version  is  that  the  prince  received 
this  sobriquet  because  he  passed  many  years  in  Russia.  The 
district  thus  called  Reuss  was  at  one  time  much  more  extensive 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  for  some  years  its  rulers  were  margraves 
of  Meissen.  In  1564  the  family  was  divided  into  three  branches 
by  the  sons  of  Henry  XVI.  (d.  1535).  One  of  these  became  ex- 
tinct in  x6i6,  but  the  remaining  ones  are  those  of  Reuss-Greiz 
and  Reuss-Schleiz-Gera,  which  axe  flourishing  to-day.  Although 
there  have  been  further  divisions  these  have  not  been  lasting, 
and  the  lands  of  the  former  family  have  been  undivided  since 
1768  and  those  of  the  latter  since  1848.  The  lords  of  Reuss 
took  the  title  of  count  in  1673 ;  and  the  bead  of  the  elder  line  became 
a  prince  of  the  Empire  in  17  78,  and  the  head  of  the  younger 
line  in  x8o6.  In  X807  the  two  princes  joined  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  and  in  181 5  the  German  confederation.  In  1866 
Reuss-Greiz  was  compelled  to  atone  for  its  active  sympathy 
with  Austria  by  the  payment  of  a  fine.  In  X87X  both  princi- 
palities became  members  of  the  new  German  empire.  The 
princes  of  Reuss  are  very  wealthy,  their  private  domain  including 
a  great  part  of  the  territory  over  which  they  rule.  In  the 
event  of  either  line  becoming  extinct,  its  possessions  will  fall 
to  the  other. 

A  curious  custom  prevails  in  the  house  of  Reuss.  The  male 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  family  all  bear  the  name  of 
Henry  (Heinrich),  the  individuals  being  distinguished  by 
numbers.  In  the  elder  line,  according  to  an  arrangement  made 
in  X70X,  the  enumeration  continues  until  the  number  one 
hundred  is  reached  when  it  begins  again.  In  the  younger  line 
the  first  prince  bom  in  a  new  century  is  numbered  I.,  and  the 
numbers  follow  on  until  the  end  of  the  century  when  they 
begin  again.  Thus  Henry  XIV.  of  Reuss  younger  line,  who 
was  bom  in  X833,  was  the  son  of  Henry  LXVII.  (i 789-1867), 
the  former  being  the  14th  prince  bom  in  the  X9th  century, -and 
the  latter  the  67th  prince  bom  in  the  i8th. 

See  D.  Schmidt.  Die  Reussen,  Ceneahgie  des  Cesamlkauses  Renss 
(Schleiz«  1903);  H.  von  Voas,  Die  Aknen  des  retusiuhen  Houses 


(Lobenstein.  1883):  C.  F.  CoUmann.  Heussiuke  Cesekuhie.  Dae 
Vogtland  cm  idiUelaUer  (Greiz.  1892).  and  O.  Licbmann,  Das  StaaU- 
recu  des  Furstenthums  Reuss  (1884). 

RBHTBR,  FRITZ  (i8i&*x874),  German  novelist,  was  born 
on  the  7th  of  November  k8xo,  at  Stavenhagen,  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  a  small  country  town  where  his  father  was  burgo* 
master  and  sheriff  {.Stadtrichter)^  and  in  addition  to  his  official 
duties  carried  on  the  work  of  a  farmer.  He  was  educated  at 
home  by  private  tutors  and  subsequently  at  the  gymnasiums 
of  Friedland  in  Mecklenbuiip-Strelitz,  and  of  Parchim.  In 
X831  he  began  to  attend  lectures  on  jurispmdence  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Rostock,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  the  university 
of  Jena.  Here  he  was  a  member  of  the  political  students*  club, 
or  German  Burschenschaft,  and  in  1833  was  arrested  in  Berlin 
by  the  Prussian  government;  although  the  only  chaige  which 
could  be  proved  against  him  was  that  be  had  been  seen  wearing 
its  colours,  he  was  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason.  This 
monstrous  sentence  was  commuted  by  Ring  Frederick  Wilh'am  III. 
of  Prussia  to  imprisonment  for  thirty  years  in  a  Prussian 
fortress.  In  1838,  through  the  personal  intervention  of  the 
grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the 
authorities  of  his  native  state,  and  the  next  two  years  he  spent 
in  the  fortress  of  DOraitz,  but  in  1840  was  set  free,  an  amnesty 
having  been  proclaimed  after  the  accession  of  Frederick  William 
IV.  to  the  Prussian  throne. 

Although  Reuter  was  now  thirty  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
Heidelberg  to  resume  his  legal  studies;  but  he  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  rettim  to  Stavenhagen,  where  he  aided  in  the 
management  of  his  father*s  farm.  After  his  father's  death, 
however,  he  abandoned  farming,  and  in  1850  settled  as  a 
private  tutor  at  the  little  town  of  Treptow  in  Pomaunia.  Here 
he  married  Luise  Kunze,  the  daughter  of  a  Mecklenburg  pastor. 
Renter's  first  publication  was  a  collection  of  miscellanies, 
written  in  ^lattdeutsch,  and  entitled  Lduschen  ttn  Riemels 
("  anecdotes  and  rhymes,"  1653;  a  second  collection  followed 
in  1858).  .  The  book,  which  was  received  with  encouraging 
favour,  was  followed  by  Polterabendgediehte  (1855),  and  De 
Reis'  nak  Belligen  (1855),  the  hitter  a  humorous  poem  describing 
the  adventures  of  some  Mecklenburg  peasants  who  resolve  10 
go  to  Belgium  (which  they  never  reach)  to  leam  the  secrets  of 
an  advanced  civilization.  In  1856  Reuter  left  Treptow  and 
established  himself  at  Neubrandenburg,  resolving  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  literary  work.  His  next  book  (published  in  185S) 
was  Kein  Hilsung,  an  epic  in  which  he  presents  with  great  force 
and  vividness  some  of  the  least  attractive  aspects  of  village  life 
in  Mecklenburg.  This  was  followed,  in  i860,  by  Hanne  SUU 
un  de  lilUe  Pudel,  the  best  of  the  works  written  by  Router  in 
verse.  In  x86i  Renter's  popularity  was  largely  increased  by 
Sckttrr-Murr,  a  collection  of  tales,  some  of  which  are  in  High 
German,  but  this  work  is  of  slight  importance  in  coinparison 
with  the  series  of  stories,  entitled  Otfe  Kamellen  (**  old  stories 
of  bygone  days  ").  The  first  volume,  published  in  i860,  con* 
tained  Woans  ick  tau*ne  Fru  kam  and  Ut  de  FrasikosetUid,  Ut 
mine  Festungslid  (x86x)  formed  the  second  volume;  Ut  mine 
Stromtid  (1864)  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  volumes;  and  DSrck- 
Iduckting  (1866)  the  sixth  volume — all  written  m  the  Plattdeutsch 
dialect  of  the  author's  home.  Woans  ick  tau  *ne  Fru  kam  is  a 
bright  little  tale,  in  which  Reuter  tells,  in  a  half  serious  half 
bantering  tone,  how  he  wooed  the  lady  who  became  his  wife. 
In  Ut  de  Pranzosentid  the  scene  is  laid  in  and  near  Stavenhagen' 
in  the  year  1813,  and  the  characters  of  the  story  are  associated 
with  the  great  events  which  then  stirred  the  heart  of  Germany 
to  its  depths.  Ut  mine  Festungstid  is  of  less  general  interest 
than '  Ut  de  Fransoseniid,  a  lumrative  of  Renter's  hardships 
during  the  term  of  his  imprisonment,  but  it  is  not  less  vigorous 
either  in  conception  or  in  style.  Ut  mine  Stromiid  is  by  far 
the  greatest  of  Renter's  writings.  The  men  and  women  be 
describes  are  the  men  and  women  he  knew  in  the  villages  and 
farmhouses  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  be 
places  them  are  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
in  actual  life.  As  in  Ut  de  Pranzosentid  he  describes  the  deep 
national  impulse  in  obedience  to  which  Germany  rose  against 
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Kapoleon,  sotn  Ut  mine  Stromtid  he  presents  many  aspects  of 

the  tevolutionaiy  movement  of  1848. 

In  1863  Renter  transferred  his  residence  from  Neubranden- 

burg  to  Eisenach;  and  here  he  died  on  the  Z2th  of  July  1874. 

In  die  works  produced  at  Eisenach  he  did  not  maintain  ths  high 

level  of  his  earlier  writings. 

Reuter*s  Sdtn&icke  Werke,  in  13  vols.,  were  first  pubUshed  in  1863- 
68.  To  these  wcie  added  in  1875  two  volumes  of  Nack^Uusene 
Sckrifient  with  a  biography  by  A.  Wilbraadt;  and  in  1878  two 
suppiienientary  volumes  to  the  woiia  appeared.  A  popular  edition 
in  7  vols,  was  published  in  1877-78  (last  edition,  1903);  there  are 
also  editiotts  by  K.  F.  MOller  (18  vols.,  I905),and  W.  Seelmann  (7  vols., 
1905-6).  See  O.  Glapu.  P.  RnUer  utid  seine  DidUunten  (1866: 
2nd  CO-  1873):  H.  Ebert,  F.  RtuUr  und  seine  Werke  (1874); 
F.  Latendorf,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  P.  Renter  (1879):  K.  T;  GAdertz. 
Rtuter-Studien  (1890);  by  the  same,  Aus  Reuters  aUen  und  jungen 
Tagen  (3  vols.,  1894-1900);  Briefe  P.  Reuters  an  seinen  Voter, 
edited  by  F.  Eneel  (3  vols.,  1895)  *.  A.  Rdnftr.  P.  Rettter  in  seinem 
Leben  und  Sehaffen  (1895):  G.  Raatx,  Wakrkeii  und  Dichtung  in 
Reuters  Werken  (1805);  £.  Brandes,  Aus  P.  Reuters  Leben  (1890); 
K.  F.  MQIIer.  Der  ilecklenburger  Velksmund  und  P.  Reuters  Sckrtfien 
(1903).  A  complete  bibliography  of  F.  Reuter  will  be  found  in  the 
Ntederdenlscke  Jakrbuch  for  1896  and  1903. 

REOTER,  PAUL  JUUUS.  Bason  de  (1821-1899),  founder  of 
Reuter's  News  Agency,  was  bom  at  Cassel,  Germany.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  his  uncle's  bank  at  Gfitlingen, 
where  he  chanced  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Professor  Gauss, 
whose  experiments  in  telegraphy  were  then  attracting  some 
attention.  Reuter's  mind  was  thus  directed  to  the  value  of 
the  speedy  transmission  of  information,  and  in  1849,  on  the 
completion  of  the  first  telegraph  lines  in  Germany  and  France, 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  turning  his  ideas  to  account.  There 
was  a  gap  between  the  termination  of  the  German  line  at  Aix- 
la-Chapeile  and  that  of  the  French  and  Belgian  lines  at  Verviers. 
Renter  organized  a  news-collecting  agency  at  each  of  these 
places,  his  wife  being  in  charge  of  one,  himself  at  the  other,  and 
bridged  the  interval  by  a  pigeon-post. .  On  the  establishment 
of  throngh  telegraphic  communication,  Reuter  endeavoured  to 
start  a  news  agency  in  Paris,  but  finding  that  the  French  govern- 
ment's restrictions  would  render  the  scheme  unworkable, 
removed  in  1851  to  England  and  became  a  naturalized  British 
subject.  The  first  submarine  cable — between  Dover  and 
Calais — had  just  been  laid,  and  Reuter  opened  an  office  in 
London  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  between  England 
and  the  continoit.  At  first,  however,  his  business  was  practi- 
cally confined  to  the  transmission  of  private  commercial  telegrams 
to  places  not  coimected  with  the  new  telegraph  system.  He 
appoint«i  agents  at  the  various  telegraph  termini  on  the  con- 
tinent to  take  these  despatches  off  the  wires  and  forward  them 
by  rail  or  pigeon-post  to  the  addresses.  Simultaneously  he 
«ideavoured  to  induce  the  English  papers  to  publish  the  foreign 
news  tdegrams  supplied  by  his  various  agents.  These  efforts 
were  for  some  years  unsuccessful,  until  in  1858  The  Times 
published  the  report  of  an  important  speech  by  Napoleon  I  IT. 
forwarded  by  Reuter's  Paris  agent.  Reuter  now  extended  his 
q>hcre  of  operations  all  over  the  world,  and  in  1859  obtained 
leave  for  the  presence  of  representatives  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Austrian  and  French  armies  during  the  war.  In  1866  he 
laid  down  a  q>ecial  cable  from  Cork  to  Crookhaven,  which 
enabled  him  to  circulate  news  of  the  American  Civil  War  several 
boun  before  the  steamer  could  reach  Liverpool.  A  concession 
for  a  cable  beneath  the  North  Sea  to  CuxhaVen  was  granted 
him  by  the  king  of  Hanover  in  1865,  and  in  the  same  year  a 
concesaoon  was  granted  him  for  a  cable  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  the  line  being  worked  jointly  by  Reuter 
(whose  business  had  just  been  converted  into  a  limited  liability 
company)  and  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company.  In 
1873  be  obtained  from  the  shah  of  Persia  an  exclusive  concession 
to  develop  the  internal  resources  of  that  country,  but  the  con- 
cession was  annulled  and  its  privileges  transferred  to  the  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Persia.  Reuter  was  in  1871  given  the  title  of 
baron  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  and  by  a  special 
grant  of  Queen  Victoria  he  and  his  heirs  were  authorized  to  have 
the  privileges  of  this  rank  in  England.  Baron  Reuter  died  at 
Nice  OB  the  25th  ol  February  18^. 


RBUTBRHOLM,  OUSTAF  ADOLF,  Bason  (1756-18x3), 
Swedish  statesman.  After  a  brief  military  career  he  was  ap- 
pointed Kammerkerr  to  Sophia  Magdalena,  queen  consort  of 
Gustavus  III.,  and  subsequently  became  intimately  connected 
with  the  king's  brother,  Charles,  then  duke  of  Sudermania.  He 
remained  in  the  background  throughout  the  reign  of  Gustavus 
III.,  whom  he  constantly  opposed  and  by  whom  he  was  im- 
prisoned along  with  the  other  malcontents  in  1789.  He  was 
abroad  at  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  but  a  summons  from 
his  friend,  now  duke  regent,  speedily  recalled  him,  and  in  1793 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  and  one  of  the 
"  lords  of  the  realm."  At  first  he  seemed  inclined  to  adopt  a 
liberal  system,  and  reintroduced  the  freedom  of  the  press.  He 
did  this  solely,  however,  to  reverse  the  Gustavian  system,  and 
persecuted  the  stalwarts  of  the  late  king  {e.g,  G.  M.  Armfelt, 
J.  K.  Toll)  with  a  petty  vindictiveness  which  exdted  general 
disgust.  Towards  the  end  of  the  regency,  Reuterholm  inclined 
towards  an  alliance  with  Russia  on  the  basis  of  a  marriage 
between  the  young  king,  Gustavus  IV.,  and  the  empress 
Catherine's  granddaughter,  Alexandra  Pavlovna,  an  alliance 
frustrated  by  the  bigotry  of  the  intended  groom.  At  home  the 
Swedish  government  ended  as  ultra-reactionary,  owing  to  an 
insignificant  riot  in  Stockholm  which  so  alarmed  Reuteiholm 
that  he  threatened  all  printers  who  printed  anything  relating 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  French  republic  or  the  United  States 
of  America  with  the  loss  of  their  privileges.  In  March  .1795  he 
closed  the  Swedish  Academy  because  A.  G.  Silfverstolpe  in  his 
inaugural  address  had  ventured  to  disapprove  of  the  coup  d*iiat 
of  1789.  On  the  accession  of  Gustavus  IV.  (November  xst, 
1796)  Reuterholm  was  expelled  from  Stockholm.  For  the  next 
twelve  years  he  Uved  abroad  under  the  name  of  Tempelcrentz. 
After  the  revolution  of  1809  he  returned  to  Sweden,  but  was 
denied  all  access  to  Charles  XIII.,  and  quitted  his  country  for 
good.    He  died  in  Schleswig  on  the  27th  of  December  1813. 

See  S»eriges  Historia  (Stockholm.  1 877-1881 ).  vol.  v.    (R.  N.  B.) 

REUTLINOEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
WQrttemberg,  situated  on  the  Echatz,  an  a£9uent  of  the  Neckar, 
near  the  base  of  the  Achalm  and  36  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Stuttgart. 
Pop.  (1905)  33,850.  It  is  a  quaintly  built  town,  with  many 
picturesque  houses  and  a  fine  Gothic  church  of  the  13th  and 
X4th  centuries  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  which  was  restored  in 
1 893-1901;  it  contains  in  the  choir  a  replica  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  a  sculptured  stone  font,  and  has  a  tower  340  fL 
high.  Reutlingen  has  three  other  Evangelical  churches,  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  a  town  hall,  and  several  monuments, 
including  one  to  the  emperor  WilUam  I.  and  another  to  Friedrich 
List.  The  industries  of  the  town  are  numerous,  and  include  the 
spinm'ng  and  weaving  of  cotton,  dyeing  and  bleaching;  also  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  machinery,  furniture,  shoes,  paper, 
clothing,  hardware,  bricks,  beer  and  woollen  goods.  Hops, 
vines  and  fruit  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Reutlingen 
has  several  schools  anl  educational  esublishments,  including 
a  celebrated  pomological  institute.  It  is  also  famous  as  the  place 
where  Pastor  Gustav  Werner  (1809-1887)  founded  his  Christian 
Socialist  refuge,  which  has  become  widely  known  In  philanthropic 
circles. 

Reutlingen,  which  is  first  mentioned  in  1313,  became  a  free  im"' 
penal  town  in  the  13th  century  and  was  fortified  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II..  remaining  loyal  to  him  and  to  hu  son.  Conrad  IV.! 
A  member  of  the  league  of  Swabian  towns,  its  citizens  defeated 
Count  Ulrich  of  WOrttemberg  on  the  14th  of  May  1377'  Later  it 
joined  the  Swabian  League  and  was  favoured  by  the  emperor  Maxi-, 
mitian  I.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  WOrttemberg  in  1803.  An 
explonon  which  took  place  on  the  27th  of  December  1853  destroyed 
many  houses  in  the  town. 

See  Rupp.  Aus  der  Vorteit  Reutlingens  und  setner  Umgegend 
(Stuttgart,  1869):  Hochstetter.  FHhrer  durck  Reutlingen  und 
Umgebung  (Reutlingen.  1901):  and  Zwtesele.  Geogiioslischer  Fnkrer 
in  der  Umgegend  von  Reutlingen  (Stuttgart,  1897). 

REVAL,  or  Revel  (Russ.  Revd,  formerly  KolyvaH; 
Esthonian,  Tattina  and  Tannilin),  a  fortified  seaport  town  of 
Russia,  capita]  of  Esthonia,  situated  on  a  bay  on  the  S.  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  230  m.  W.  of  St  Petersburg  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1900)  66,393,  of  whom  half  were  Esthonians  and  30% 
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GemuuiA.  The  dty  consists  of  two  parts— the  Domberg 
or  Dom,  which  occupies  a  hill,  and  the  lower  town  on  the  beach. 
The  Dom  contains  the  castle  (fint  built  in  the  13th  century, 
rebuilt  in  2773),  where  the  provincial  administration  has  its 
seat,  and  a  cathedral  (xSg^^xgoo)  with  five  gilded  domes.  It 
has  Its  own  administration,  separate  from  that  ol  the  lower 
town.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas^,  built  in  1317,  contains  many 
antiquities  of  the  former  Roman  Catholic  times  and  old  German 
paintings.  The  Dom  .church  contains  many  interesting  shields, 
as  also  the  graves  of  the  circumnavigator  Baron  A.  J.  von 
Krusenstem  (177^x846),  of  the  Swedish  soldiers  Pontus  de 
la  Cardie  (d.  1585)  and  Carl  Horn  (d.  x6oi),  and  of  the 
Bohemian  Protestant  leader  Count  Matthias  von  Thum  (1580- 
X640).  The  church  of  St  Olal,  first  erected  in  1240,  and  often 
rebuilt,  was  completed  in  2840  in  Gothic  style;  it  has  a  bell 
tower  456  ft.  high.  The  oldest  church  is  the  Esthonian.  built 
in  latg.  The  public  institutions  include  a  good  provincial 
museum  of  antiquities;  an  imperial  palace,  Ratharinenthal, 
built  by  Peter  the  Great  in  X7X9;  and  very  valuable  archives, 
preserved  in  the  town  hall  (14th  century).  The  pleasant 
situation  of  the  town  attracts  thousands  of  people  for  sea- 
bathing. It  is  the  seat  of  a  branch  board  of  the  Russian 
admiralty  and  of  the  administration  of  the  Baltic  lighthouses. 
Its  port  has  a  depth  of  4  to  6  fathoms,  and  a  roadstead  3I  m. 
wide,  which  freezes  nearly  every  winter.  The  exports  consbt 
chiefly  of  grain,  timber,  flax,  hides,  wool,  a  species  of  anchovy, 
and  hemp,  and  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  and  machinery. 
The  value  of  the  aggregate  trade  amounts  to  an  average  of  seven 
to  nine  millions  sterling  annually.  There  is  considerable  trade 
with  Finland.  Baltic  Port,  30  m.  W.,  is  a  sort  of  annex  to  the 
port  of  Reval. 

;  The  high  Silurian  crag  now  known  as  Domberg  was  early 
occupied  by  an  Esthonian  fort,  Lindanissa.  In  1219  the  Danish 
king  Valdemar  II.  erected  here  a  strong  castle  and  founded  the 
first  church.  In  X228  the  castle  was  taken  by  the  Livonian 
Knights,  but  nine  years  later  it  returned  to  the  Danes.  About 
the  same  time  LQbeck  and  Bremen  merchants  settled  there,  and 
their  settlement  became  an  important  seaport  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  It  was  fortified  early  in  the  14th  century,  and  in  X343 
sustained  a  siege  by  the  revolted  Esthonians.  Valdemar  III. 
sold  Reval  and  Esthonia  to  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1346,  but 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  order,  in  1561,  Esthonia  and  Reval 
surrendered  to  the  Swedish  king  Erik  XIV.  A  great  conflagra- 
tion in  1433,  the  pestilence  of  1532,  the  bombardment  by  the 
Danes  in  1569,  and  the  Russo-Livcnian  War,  destroyed  its 
trade.  The  Russians  besieged  Reval  twice,  in  1570  and  X577. 
It  was  stOl  an  important  fortress,  having  been  enlarged  and 
fortified  by  the  Swedes.  In  X710  it  was  surrendered  to  Peter 
thj  Great,  who  immediately  began  the  erection  of  a  military 
port  for  his  Baltic  fleet.  His  successors  continued  to  fortify 
the  access  to  Reval  from  the  sea,  large  works  being  undertaken, 
especially  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century. 

REVBHiUfc  (Fr.  riveilUz,  imperative  of  riveilier,  to  awaken, 
Lat.  re-  and  vigUare,  to  watch),  the  signal  by  call  of  bugle  or 
beat  of  drum  to  announce  to  soldiers  the  time  to  awake  and 
begin  duty. 

t  RSVBUTION.  BOOK  OF.  in  the  Bible,  the  last  book  of  the 
New  Testament. 

I  Title. — According  to  the  best  authorities  11  CA  (in  the  sub- 
scription) 2, 8, 82. 93,  the  title  of  this  book  b  droxaXu^t  *Ib)&iviov. 
Some  cursives  (i,  14.  !?•  9$.  28,  31.  38,  51,  90,  91.  94.  97) 
read  4r.  (+  toO  A7I0W  i,  25,  28,  31,  38,  51. 90, 94)  'Iwdivov  toO 
Oto\byw;  Q  and  12,  iar.  1.  roO  $io\.  kcu  tinyytidaravi  P  and 
42. 4  dr.  rov  aroarilKov  1.  xal  tvayy«yi<rrov.  The  word  *'  apoc- 
alypse "  gives  the  current  title  not  only  to  this  book,  but  to  a 
large  body  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writings.  This  is  one  of  the 
fic^t  instances  of  its  use  in  this  sense  in  existing  literature.  An 
earlier  use  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  title  of  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  which  »  ypa^'h  ^  iaroKoXl^tws  roC  0apovx 
M/  rov  Siiplffv.  The  title  is  different  from  what  the  New  Testa- 
«ncnt  use  of  the  term  would  have  led  us  to  expect,  i^.  'AroK&kwfat 
I9CW,  which  are  indeed  the  opening  words  of  this  book.   With 


the  latter  phrase  we  might  compare  Gal.  L  la,  where  we 
havedroKaXi(^^«0t  'Ii^aovXptirroC, "  revelation  from  Jesus  Christ.** 
For  the  book  is  a  revelation  made  by  God  to  Jesus  Christ,  who 
through  His  angel  made  it  known  to  John  for  transmission  to 
the  churches.  Instead  of  this  the  Church  substituted  the  name 
of  the  disciple  through  whom  the  message  was  delivered  for 
that  of  his  Master,  and  designated  our  Apocalypse  "The 
Apocalypse  of  Johiu"  This  title  was  familiar  before  the  end 
of  the  2nd  century. 

MSS,  and  Versions. — ^There  are  six  uncials,  a.  A,  C,  P,  Q,  j, 
the  last  of  which  has  not  been  edited  or  collated.  Of  the  rest, 
P  and  Q  are  imperfect.  The  known  cursives  amount  to  329, 
according  to  von  Soden  (Die  SckrifUn  des  Neuen  TesUunentes, 
I.  i.  289).  There  are  six  ancient  versions  of  various  values. 
(a)  The  best  is  the  Latin,  which  is  found  in  the  Old  Latin 
(ghm  and  the  text  used  by  Primasius)  and  the  Vulgate,  of  which 
there  are  eight  MSS.  written  between  the  6th  and  x  5th  centuries. 
(6)  The  Syriac  version  appears  in  two  forxns,  the  Philoxenian 
(a.d.  508),  recently  discovered  and  edited  by  Gwynn,  and  the 
Harclean  (aj>.  6x6).  The  true  Peshitta  did  not  contain  the 
Apocalypse,  (c)  The  Armenian  version.  The  Apocalypse  was 
admitted  to  the  canon,  according  to  Conybeare,  in  the  x  2th  century 
through  the  influence  of  Nerses,  who  revised  an  older  version 
traceable  to  the  opening  of  the  5th  century.  (<f)  The  Egyptian 
version  is  found  in  two  forms,  t.e.  the  Bohairic  and  Sahidic. 
The  former  has  been  edited  by  Homer,  who  is  now  also  engaged 
on  an  edition  of  the  latter,  (e,/)  The  Ethiopic  and  Arabic 
versions  have  not  yet  been  critically  edited. 

External  Evidence  and  Cancnicity,  2nd  Century. — It  b  possible 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  known  to  Ignatius,  Epk.  xv.  3 
(Rev.  xxi.  3);  Philad.  vi.  i  (Rev.  iii.  12).  Some  have  thought 
also  that  Bam^as  (vi.  X3,  xzL  3)  was  acquainted  with  our  text, 
but  thb  b  highly  improbable.  Andreas  of  Caesarea  mentions 
Papias  as  attesting  the  credibility  of  Revelation,  and  cites  two 
of  hb  remarks  on  Rev.  xii.  7.  The  fact  that  Eusebius  does  not 
mention  Revelation  among  the  New  Testament  books  known  to 
Papias  {H.E.  iii.  39)  may  be  due  to  the  hbtorian's  unfriendly 
attitude  to  the  book.  Moreover,  Papias  may  be  one  of  the 
presbyters  to  whom,  as  having  actually  seen  John,  Irenacus 
(v.  30"*  Eusebius,  H.E.  v. 8)  appeabon  behalf  of  the  number  666. 
From  these  possible  and  hif^y  probable  references  we  pass  on 
to  the  clear  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  b  the  first  to  declare 
that  Revelation  b  by  "  John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ " 
{Dial.  Ixxxi.  xs),  and  a  book  of  canonical  standing  (i.  38).  In 
the  latter  half  of  thb  century  it  meets  with  very  wide  recogni- 
tion. Thus  a  treatise  of  some  description  was  written  upon  it 
by  Melito  of  Sardb  in  Asia  Minor  (Eus.  H.E.  iv.  26),  and  quoted 
by  the  anti-Montanbt  ApoUonius  {H.E.  v.  x8)  and  Theophilus 
of  Antioch  {H.E.  iv.  24).  In  Carthage  its  currency  b  proven 
by  the  references  of  TertuUian,  and  the  phraseology  of  the  Acts 
of  Perpetua  a^d  Felicitas  ({§  4,  12);  in  Alexandria  by  the 
citations  of  Clement  {Paed.  i.  6.  36;  iL  xo.  xo8,  &c.);  in  Ronoe 
by  its  inclusion  in  the  Muratorian  canon,  and  in  Gaul  by  its 
use  in  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and'Lyons  (Eus. 
H.E.  V.  10.  58),  and  in  Irenaeus,  who  defends  the  apostotic 
authorship  of  the  Revdation  of  John  {Haer.  iv.  14.  i,  17. 6,  x8. 6, 
20.  XX,  21.  3;  V.  26. 1,  &c). 

But  in  certain  quarters  the  authority  of  the  book  was  denied. 
Thus  Marcion  rejected  it  on  the  ground  of  its  Jewish  character 
(TertuUian,  c  Marcion^  iv.  5),  and  the  Alogi  assigned  both  Re\'ela- 
tion  and  the  Gospel  to  Cerinthus  (Epiphanius,  Haer.  IL  3). 
Thb  attitude  b  more  widely  represented  in  the  next  century. 

Tk^d  Century. — ^The  attack  on  Revelation  was  resumed  by 
abler  antagonbts  hi  this  century.  The  objections  of  the  Alogi 
were  restated  and  maintained  by  the  Roman  presbyter  Caiua 
in  his  controversy  with  the  Montanist  Proclus  (Eus.  J7.£.  M.  25. 6; 
iii.  28.  2),  but  met  with  such  overwhelming  refutation  at  the 
hands  of  Hippolytus  (see  Gwyim,  Hermaikena,  vi.  397-4x8) 
that  no  church  writer  in  the  West  subsequently  except  Jerome 
seriously  called  in  question  the  authorship  of  our  book. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  255)  wrote  a  moderate  and 
effective  ^i^cism,  m  which  he  rejects  the  hypothesb  of  ib^ 
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Cdinlldaii  autliorship  and  uges  thMt  it  wu  not  written  by 
the  apostle,  on  the  ground  of  its  difference  in  language,  style 
and  contents  from  the  other  Johannine  writings.  Its  author 
was  some  inspired  man  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  son  of 
Zebedee.  The^rguments  of  Dionysius  were  repeated  by  Eusebius, 
who  ascribed  the  work  to  the  presbyter  John  mentioned  by 
Papcas  (Eus.  H.E.  jii.  39)  and  was  in  doubt  whether  he  should 
pbce  Revelation  among  the  spurious  (iii60a)w(»-ks  (H.K  iiL  25.4) 
or  the  accepted  (dfioKoyobttan), 

Eastern  Church.— In  the  Eastern  Church  the  views  of  Diony- 
sius  and  Eusebius  were  generally  accq>ted.  With  the>ezception 
of  Methodius  and  Pamphilus  the  book  was  not  received  by 
Eastern  scholan.  Thus  it  was  either  not  mentioned  or  dis- 
owned by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestu,  Theodoret  and  Amphilochus  of  Iconium.  It  is  absent 
from  the  so-called  Ssmopsis  of  Athanasius,  the  Stichometry  of 
Nicepborus,  the  List  of  Sixty  Books  and  other  authoritative 
documents.  It  formed  no  part  of  the  Peshitta  New  Testament. 
It  was  apparently  unknown  to  Ephraem.  Even  when  later 
it  found  a  place  in  the  Phik>zenian  and  fiardean  versions  it 
never  became  a  familiar  book  to  the  Syrian  Churches,  while  it 
was  unhesitatingly  rejected  by  the  Nestoriaa  .and  Jacobite 
Churches. 

Bui  though  the  Syrian  Church maintained  this  uncondliatoxy 
attitude  to  the  book,  opposition  to  it  began  gradually'  to  dis- 
appear in  the  rest  of  the  East.  Thus  it  came  to  be  acknow> 
ledged  by  Athanasius,  Isidore,  of  Pelusium,  Gregory  of  Njrssa, 
and  others.  Commentaries  on  the  book  were  written  by 
Andreas,  archbishop  of  Caesarea,  in  the  5th  century,  and  Arethas 
in  the  9th. 

Western  Ckwdi. — ^In  the  Western  Church,  Revelation  was 
accepted  by  all  writers  from  Hippolytus  onward  with  the 
exccptioa  of  Jerome,  who  relegated  it  to  the  class  lying  between 
the  canonical  and  apociyphaL  The  authenticity  of  the  book 
was  unquestioned  thencdorward  till  the  Reformation,  when 
the  view  of  Jerome  was  revived  by  Erasmus,  Carlstadt,,  Luther 
and  others  under  various  forms.  In  the  Lutheran  Church  this 
o|qM)sition  lasted  into  the  next  century,  but  in  the  Reformed 
it  ^ve  way  much  earlier.  That  Revelation  has  retained  its 
l^ace  in  the  canon  is  due  not  to  its  extravagant  claims  to  in- 
itiation or  its  apocalyptical  disclosures,  but  to  its  splendid 
faith  and  unconquerable  hope^  that  have  never  failed  to  awake 
the  uMiesponding  graces  in  every  age  of  the  Church's  l^istory. 

The  History  of  Interpretation. — ^This  is  a  most  fruitful  subject, 
and  the  study  of  it  helps  to  settle  other  related  questions.  We 
fir^  of  all  might  divide  the  methods  of  interpretation  into  two 
classes:  I.  Methods  which  presuppose  the  literal  unity  of  the 
book;  II.  Methods  which  presuppose  some  breach  of  this  unity 
either  in  the  plan  of  the  book  as  a  whole  or  in  some  of  its  details. 

L  Methods  presupf^sing  the  Literal  Unity  of  the  Booh.— When 
the  book  was  accepted  the  problem  of  its  interpretation  was 
differently  dealt  with  according  to  the  age  and  environment  of 
the  interpreto'.  The  book  was  first  taken  in  a  severely  literal 
sense,  and  poiticulariy  in  its  chiliastic  doctrine. 

i.  CkUiastic  Interpretation. — Revelation  was  held  to  teach 
chfliasm,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  literal  reign  of  xooo  years. 
AoKmgst  the  chUiasts  were  Cerinthus,  Papias,  Justin,  Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus,  Tertullian  and  Victorinus.^  When  the  Church 
obtained  the  mastery  of  the  world  this  method  came  naturally 
to  bo  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  spiritualistic  interpretation,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer.  But  the  growing  secuUirism  of 
the  Church. led  to  a  revival  of  the  former  method  In  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century  amongst  the  Franciscans.  Thus  Joachim 
of  Floris  in  his  Expositio  magni  abbatis  loachimi  in  Apoc. 
teaches  that  Babylon  is  Rome,  the  Beast  from  the  Sea  Islam, 
the  False  Prophet  the  heretical  secU  of  the  day,  and  that  on 
the  dose  of  the  present  age  which  was  at  hand  the  millennium 
would  ensue.  This  method  of  interpretation  was  pursued  to 
extjavagant  lengths  by  other  Frandscans  and  was  subsequently 

'The  oldest  Latin  commentary  was  written  by  this  scholar  (oh. 
303).  He  was  the  first  in  extant  literature  to  interpret  certain 
"^    '■'■'  m  Revelation  of  Nerow 


adopted  by  the  Protestant  reformers,  who  could  justify  their 
Identification  of  the  papacy  with  the  Antichrist  from  books 
written  within  the  Roman  communion.  Joachim  was  the  first 
to  apply  the  *'  recapitulation  "  theory  to  Revelation. 

iL  SpvrituaUstic  Interpretation. — ^The  founder  of  this  school  of 
interpretation  was  Ticonius  the  Montanist  ifloruit  a.d.  380), 
though  he  followed  therein  the  precedent  set  by  Origen.  His 
interpretation  is  on  the  whole  mysticaL  Historical  fulfilments, 
if  not  exduded,  are  not  sought  for.  The  millennium  is  the 
period  between  the  first  and  second  comings  of  Christ.  The 
method  of  Ticonius  was  dominant  in  the  Church  down  to  the 
middle  ages,  amongst  his  followers  being  such  notable  church- 
men as  Augustine,  Primasius,  Cassiodorus,  Bede,  Ansehn. 
■  iiL  Universal  Historical  Method  of  Interpretation.^A  counter- 
attempt  over  against  Joachim  to  interpret  Revdation  in  the 
light  of  history  was  made  by  Nicolas  of  Lyra  (1399,  in  his 
PostiUa),  following  (?)  therein  the  lead  of  Petrus  Aureolus(i3i7). 
Here  for  the  first  time  a  consistently  elaborated  world-historical 
interpretation  is  carried  out  from  the  reign  of  Domitian  to 
Lyra's  own  period.  Under  this!  method  might  be  classed  the 
expositions  <^  Luther,  Osiander,  Striegd,  Flacius,  Gerhard  and 
Calovius;  and  English  writers  such  as  Napier,  Mede  and 
Newton.  Throughout  these  later  commentaries  a  strong 
antipapal  interest  which  identified  the  pope  with  the  Antichrist 
holds  a  central  place — a  doctrine  which,  as  we  have  seen,  goes 
back  historically  to  the  immediate  disdples  of  Joachim  and 
like-minded  Frandscans. 

iv.  Contemporary-Historical  Method. — Under  the  stress  of  the 
Protestant  attack  there  arose  new  methods  on  the  papal  side, 
and  thdr  authors  were  the  Spanish  Jesuits,  Ribeira  (<?6.  1591) 
and  Alcasar  (06.  16x4).  With  these  writers  we  have  the  be> 
ginning  of  a  sdentific  method  of  interpretation.  They  approach 
the  book  from  the  standpoint  of  the  author  and  seek  the  due 
to  his  writings  in  the  events  of  his  time.  It  is  from  these  scholars 
that  subsequent  writers  of  Revelation  have  learnt  how  to  study 
this  book  sdentificaUy.*  This  method  was  adopted  and 
developed  by  Grotlus,*  Hammond,  Clericus,  Semler,  Cortedi 
and  Eichhom,  Llicke,  Bleek  and  Ewald,  and  the  consdousness 
that  Rome  and  not  Jerusalem  was  the  object  of  attack  in 
Revelation  became  increasingly  dear  in  the  works  of  these 
scholars.*  The  work  of  Ramsay,  The  Letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches  (1904),  is  a  pure  representative  of  this*  method. 

v.«viL  Coniinwmsly  Historical,  Eschatological*  and  Symbolicdl 
Methods. — ^These  methods  are  now  generally  regarded  as  un- 
sdentific,  and  call  for  no  further  notice  here  save  to  mention 
that  the  first  was  uphdd  by  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard,  Maitland, 
Elliott,  &c.;  the  second  by  Kliefoth,  Beck,  Zahn,  and  the  third 
by  Auberlen,  Luthardt,  Milligan  and  Benson. 

The  learned  Cambridge  Conunenury  by  Swete  (The  Apoc- 
alypse  of  John^  and  ed.,  1907)  makes  use  of  several  of  the 
methods  of  interpretation  enumerated  above.  Thus  Dr  Swete 
writes  (p.  ccxviii)  of  his  work:  "  With  the  *  preterists '  (con- 
temporary-historical) it  will  take  its  stand  on  the  dmimstances 
of  the  age  and  locality  to  which  the  book  bdongs,  and  will 
connect  the  greater  part  of  the  pr^hecy  with  the  destinies  of 
the  empire  under  which  the  prophet  lived;  with  the  '  futurists ' 
(eschatological)  it  will  look  for  fulfilments  of  St  John's  pregnant 
words  in  times  yet  to  come.  With  the  school  of  Auberlen  and 
Benson  it  will  find  In  the  Apocalypse  a  Christian  philosophy  of 
history;  with   the  '  continuous-historical '  school  it  can  see 

*  The  Jesuit  Tuan  Mariana  was  the  first  after  Victorinus  to  explain 
"  the  wounded  head  "  as  referring  to  Nero.  This  interpreution 
was  introduced  into  Protestant  exegesis  by  Corrodi. 

*  The  be^nnlngs  of  the  literary-critical  method  are  to  be  found  in 
Grotius.  Starting  from  the  different  dates  asstened  by  tradition  to 
the  exile  to  Patmos  and  the  different  chronological  relations  implied 
in  the  book  itself,  hcconjectured  that  the  Apocalypse  was  conuKtsed 
of  several  works  of  St  John,  written  in  different  places  and  at  different 
times,  some  before,  some  after  a.d.  70.  Herem  be  was  followed  by 
Hammond  and  Lakemacher,  but  the  idea  was  bdTore  its  time  and 
practically  died  stillborn. 

/  Or  futurist.  While  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  the  Apocalypse 
scientifically  as  a  whole  by  the  eschatok>gical  method,  there  are  us- 
ooubtedly  some  sections  in  It  which  must  be  so  intecpreted 
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in  the  progress  of  events  ever  new  fllustrations  of  the  working 
of  the  great  principles  which  are  revealed.  And  ...  it  will 
gladly  accept  all  that  research  and  discovery  can  yield  for  the 
better  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  book 
was  written."  The  chief  value  of  this  very  scholarly  book  is 
to  be  found  in  its  textual  side. 

The  greater  number  of  the  methods  discuwed  above  have 
made  no  permanent  contribution  to  the  exegesis  of  Revelation; 
the  method  among  them  that  has  done  most  in  this  direction 
is  the  contemporary-historicaL  But,  though  this  method  has 
been  applied  in  its  fullness,  and  that  by  the  keenest  exegetes, 
there  remains  a  consciousness  that  it  has  failed  to  solve  many 
of  the  problems  of  the  book.  In  many  important  points, 
however,  its  upholders  are  agreed,  i.€.  that  the  book  is  directed 
against  Rome,  that  Nero  niimnu  is  to  be  recognized  in  the 
wounded  head,  that  the  number  666  denotes  Nero  Caesar,  and 
that  in  chap.  xL  the  preservation  of  the  temple  is  foretold. 
Consequently  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  book  is  placed 
before  a.d.  7a  Against  the  date  assigned  to  the  opening 
verses  of  this  chapter  modem  scholars  can  make  no  objection, 
but,  if  this  be  the  date  of  the  entire  work,  then  many  passages 
in  it  axe  hopelessly  inexplicable;  for  the  latter  just  as  certainly 
demand  a  date  subsequent  to  aj>.  70  as  xL  1-3,  a  date  prior  to 
iL  If,  therefore,  the  possibilities  of  exegesis  were  exhausted  in 
the  list  of  methods  already  enumerated,  science  would  have 
to  put  the  New  Testament  Apocalypse  aside  as  a  hopeless 
enigma.  But  there  is  no  sudi  impasse.  For  in  the  New 
Testament  Apocalypse  then  is  not  that  rigid  consisteqcy  and 
unity  in  detail  that  the  past  presupposed.  The  critical  studies 
of  recent  years  have  shown  that  most  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophetical  books  are  composite.  And  this  holds  true  In  no 
1ms  a  degree  of  most  of  the  Jewish  apocalypses.  Such  works 
are  to  be  explained  on  what  might  be  called  the  "  fragmentary 
hypothesis.'*  Other  books,  like  the  Ethiopic  Enoch,  exhibit  a 
series  of  independent  souroes  connected  more  or  less  loosely 
together.  Sudi  are  to  be  explained  on  the  "sources  hypo- 
thesis." Others,  like  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  betray  the  handi- 
work of  successive  editors,  and  are  accordingly  to  be  explained 
on  the  "redaction  hypothesis."  Now  modem  scholars  have 
with  varying  success  used  in  turn  these  three  hypotheses  with 
a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  New  Testament 
Apocalypse.    To  these  we  shall  now  address  ourselves. 

II.  Melkods-rLiterary-CrUicair-presupposing  some  Degree  of 
Componleness  in  ike  Book. 

i.  Redaction  Hypotkesis.—Sagsealdcais,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  had  beoi  made  in  this  direction,  but  it  was  not  till 
Weizsftcker  {Tkeol,  IMleratuncUung,  x88a,  p.  78  seq.)  reopened 
the  question  that  the  problem  was  seriously  undertaken.  In 
the  same  year  his  pupil  VOlter  {Die  Entslekung  derApok.f  1883, 
1885)  put  forward  the  bold  theory  that  the  original  Apocalypse 
consisted  of  L  4-6,  iv.  x-v.  xo,  vL  x-xy,  vli.  x-8,  viii.  x-rj, 
ix.  X-21,  XL  X4-X9,  xiv.  x-3, 6,  7,  xiv.  X4-ao,  xviiL  x-a4,  xix.  x-4, 
xix.  5-xoa,  which  he  assigned  to  the  year  aj>.  66  (so  the  second 
edition).  To  this  the  original  author  added  as  an  appendix  x. 
i-xi.  13,  xiv.  8,  xvii.  x-x8,  in  aj>.  68-70.  The  work  under- 
went three  later  redactions  at  the  hands  of  successive  editors 
in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  Instead  of  the  above 
complex  theory  this  writer  now  offers  another  {Die  Qffenbarung 
Jokannis,  X904),*  in  which  he  distinguishes  an  apoodypse  of 
John,  AJ>.  65, 1^4-6,  iv.  x-v.  xo,  vi  x-vii.  8,  viii.-ix.,  xL  X4-i9. 
xiv.  x-3,  6-7,  xiv.  x4-ao,  xviii.  i-xix.  4,  xix.  s-xo  (pp.  3-56). 
an  apocalypse  of  Cerinthus  aj>.  70,  z.  i-xx,  xviL  x-x8,  xL  x-13, 
xii.  x-x6,  XV.  5-6,  8,  xvL  x-ax,  xix.  xx-xxi.  8,  zxL  9-xxiL'  6 
(pp.  56-X29),  a  redaction  of  the  work  in  aj>.  1x4*1 5>  L  7-^1 
V.  6b,  XX-X4,  vii.  9-X7,  xii.  xx,  x8-xiiL  x3,  xiv.  4-5,  9-xs,  xv. 
x-4,  7,  zvL  XQb,  xvii.  14,  x6,  X7,  zxi.  X4,  3a-37,  X3dL  i-s,  8-9 
(pp.  X  29-48),  and  certain  additions,  L  x-3,  9-iii.  ss,  xiv.  X3, 
xvi.  X5,  xxiL  7,  x»-20,  made  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (pp.  X48-X7X). 
First  of  all  it  should  be  observed  that  V6lter  was  the  first  to 

I  *  Beades  the  works  mentioned  here  Vfflter  wrote  two  other  works 
on  the  Apocalypse:  Die  Qffeubanmg  Jokannis,  XB86-;  Das  PrebUm 
der  Apokalypse,  1893. 


call  attention  to  the  radical  difference  In  outlook  between 
vii.  x-8  and  vii.  9-X7 — a  difference  now  generally  recognixed. 
Next  it  b  noteworthy  that  in  the  second  scheme  here  given 
V6lter  has  abandoned  his  theory  of  a  redaction  hypothesis 
in  favour  of  a  sources  hypothesis+a  redactor.  The  earlier  view 
of  VSlter  was  rejected  on  every  side:  the  later  will  not  prove 
more  acceptable,  though  individual  suggestions  of  this  sdiolar 
will  be  occasionally  helpfuL  The  problem  was  next  dealt 
with  by  Vischer  {Die  Offenbarung  Jokannis,  sine  Judiscke 
Apokalypse  in  CkrisUicker  Bearbeiiung,  x886,  and  ed.,  1895), 
who  took  iv.  x-xxiL  5  to  be  a  Jewish  apocalypse  revised  and 
edited  by  a  Christian,  to  whom  he  assigned  i.-iiL,  v.  9-14,  viL 
9-X7,  XL  8b,  xiL  XX,  xiiL  9,  xo,  xiv.  1-5,  xa,  X3,  xvL  15,  xvxL 
X4,  xix.  9,  xo,  X3b,  XX.  4b-sa,  6,  zxi.  5b-^,  X4b,  xxiL  6-ax, 
together  with  some  isolated  expressions  and  all  references  to 
the  Lamb.  This  scheme  met  with  a  better  reception  than  that 
of  Vfilter,  but  it  also  has  failed  to  solve  the  problem.  In  1891 
Erbes  {Offenbarung  Jokannis,  X891)  maintained  that  the  book 
was  entirely  of  Christian  origin.  The  groundworic  was  written 
about  AJ>.  6a.  In  this  an  editor  incorporated  a  Cflip*!? 
apocalypse,  and  a  subsequent  editor  revised  the  existing  work 
in  many  passages  and  made  considerable  additions,  eqsedally 
in  the  later  ^pters;  Another  attempt,  mainly  from  tbb 
standpoint,  has  recently  been  made  by  J.  Weiss  of  Marbuig 
{Offenbarung  des  Jokannis,  X904).  This  writer  seeks  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  an  ori^^nal  Christian  apocalypse  written 
before  AJ>.  60.  This  included  (see  p.  xii)  i.  4-6  (7,  8),  9-19! 
ii.-viL,  ix.,  xii.  7-xa,  xiiL  xx-x8,  xiv.  x-5,  X4-ao,  xx.  x-is,xzL 
x-4,  xxiL  3-5,  8  sqq.  With  this  a  Jewish  apocalypse  (x.-xi.  13, 
xii.  1-6,  X4-X7,  xiiL  x-7,  xv.-xix.,  zxL  9-27 — see  p.  xxs),  written 
AJ>.  70,  was  incorporated  by  the  redactor.  This  latter  apocalypse 
consisted  of  a  series  of  independent  prophecies  which  speared 
to  have  the  same  crisis  in  view.  This  redactor,  moreover,  was 
the  first  who  gave  to  the  Apocalypse  the  character  of  an  atuck 
on  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  imperial  cult  by  means  of  a 
series  of  small  additions.  In  the  above  work  we  have  a  com- 
bination of  the  redaction  and  source  hypotheses. 

ix.  Sources  Hypotkesis.—Tht  same  year  Weyland  {Tked. 
Tijdsck.,  x886,  454*-7o;  Omwerkings  en  Compilatie-Hypolkesen 
toegepast  op  de  Apoc,  van  Jokannis,  x888)  advanced  the  theory 
of  two  Jewish  sources  («  and  a),*  which  were  subsequently 
worked  over  by  a  Christian  redactor.  Such  a  theory  as  that 
just  mentioned  hopelessly  fails  to  account  for  the  linguistic 
unity  of  the  book. 

A  very  elaborate  form  of  this  theory  was  issued  in  X884 
{Offenbarung  Jokannis)  by  Spitta,  who  found  three  main 
sources  in  the  Apocalypse.  First,  there  was  the  primitive 
Christian  apocalypse  embracing  the  letters  and  the  seals  written 
by  John  Mark  soon  after  a.d.  60,— i.  4-6,  9-19,  ii.  x-iii.  2*, 
iv.^.,  viii.  X,  vii.  9-X7,  xix.  9b,  xo,  xxii.  8,  10-13,  K6a,  X7,  x8a» 
aol>-ax.  Secondly,  the  trumpet  source  of  the  time  of  r«i«g*»i* 
{circa  40),— viL  x-8,  viii.  »-ix.,  x.  x-7,  xi.  xs,  X9,  zii.-xiiL  xS^ 
xiv.  x-xx,  xvL  X3-20,  xix.  xx-ax,  xx.  x-3,  8-xs,  xxi.  i,  5a,  6a. 
Thirdly,  the  vials  source  from  the  time  of  Pompey  {circa  63),—* 
X.  xb,  aa,  8a,  9b,  xo-xx,  xL  x-X3,  xsb,  X7,  x8,  xiv.  X4-10, 
XV.  a-6,  8,  xvi.  x-x2,  X7a,  2X,  xvii.  x-6a,  xviii  x-a3,  xix.  x-ft, 
xxi.  9-xxii.  3a,  15.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  from  the  hands  of 
the  redactor. 

In  X89X  Schmidt  resolved  the  book  into  three  Independent 
sourees  which  were  put  together  by  a  redactor  {Anmerkuugen 
Hber  d.  Komposiiion  der  Offenb.  Jokannis), 

In  X  895  I(riggs  {Messiak  of  Ike  AposOes,  1895)  developed  this 
theory  to  a  stUl  more  extreme  degree. 

iii.  Fragment  Hypotkesis, — ^The  previous  theories  have  brought 
to  light  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  within  the  Apocalypse 
there  are  passages  inconsistent  with  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  whole.  But,  notwithstandiqg  this  fact,  the  Apocalypse 
gives  ar  strong  impression  of  its  unity.  Thus  apparently  the 
only  remaining  theory  which  can  account  for  both  these  pheno- 
mena is  that  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  i^.  the  fragment 
hypothesis.  To  Weiis&cker  we  owe  the  first  statement  of  this 
theory.    In  1882  {Tkeol,  LiUeratun,  pp.  78-9)  he 
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that  while  the  book  ts  a  unity  the  author  made  free  use  of  older 
materiala.  Later,  in  his  Apostdic  Age  (1886,  and  ed.  1892),  he 
specifies  these  additions  as  viL  z-8  (a.d.  64-66),  x.-zi.  1-13 
{circa  aj>.  67),  jdi.  i-ii,  12-17  {circa  69),  xiiL  (time  of  Vespasian), 
xvii.  (time  of  Domitian). 

Sabatier  {Les  Origines  littiraircs  .  .  .  de  VapocalyPse,  1888) 
regards  the  book  as  a  unity  into  which  its  author  had  intro- 
duced older  Jewish  materials  not  always  consistent  with  their  new 
contexts,  such  as  xi.  1-13,  xii.-xiii.,  xiv.  6-30,  xvi.  23,  14,  16, 
zvix.  x-xix.  3,  xix.  ix-xx.  xo,  xxL  9-xxii.  5.  The  author  wrote  x. 
with  a  view  to  adapting  xi.  1-X3  to  its  new  context.  Schoen 
iVOrigjine  de  rapoaUypse,  1887)  attached  himself  in  the  main 
to  the  scheme  of  Sabatier.  Both  these  writers  assign  the 
Apocalypse  to  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

The  labours  of  these  scholars,  though  to  the  superficial  student 
they  seem  to  prove  that  everything  is  possible  and  nothing 
certain,  have  certainly  thrown  great  light  on  the  literary 
character  of  the  Apocdypse.  Though  differing  in  detail,  they 
tend  to  show  that,  while  the  book  is  the  production  of  one  author, 
an  its  parts  are  not  of  the  same  date,  nor  are  they  one  and  all 
hb  first-hand  creation.  For  man^  of  the  facts,  the  discovery  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  literary  critics,  have  made  the  assumption 
of  an  absolute  unity  in  the  details  of  the  Apocalypse  a  practical 
impossibility.  Incongruities  manifest  themselves  not  only 
between  certain  sections  and  the  main  scheme  of  the  book,  but 
also  between  these  and  their  immediate  contexts.  These  sections 
are  viL  i-Sa,  xi.  x-13,  xii.,  xiii.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xx.,  xxi.  9-xxii.  5. 
Some  of  these  sections  (xi.,  xii.,  xiU.,  xvii.)  contain  elements 
that  cannot  be  explained  from  any  of  the  above  methods.  The 
symbols  and  myths  in  these  are  not  the  creation  of  the  writer, 
but  borrowed  from  the  past,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the 
materials  are  too  foreign  to  his  subject  to  lend  themselves  to 
his  purpose  without  the  help  of  artificial  and  violent  expedients. 
For  the  elucidation  of  these  foreign  elements  a  new  method — 
the  traditional-historical — is  necessary,  and  to  the  brilliant 
sduklar  Gunkel  we  owe  its  origination. 

iv.  TradUtonal-kistorical  Meikod.—GvaikfiL  (SchSpfuHg  «nd 
Ckacs  in  Uneil  und  Endteit;  eine  religionsgeschickllicke  Uiiter- 
smckung  Bber  Gen.  j  und  Jok.  12,  1895)  opened  up  new  lines  of 
investigation.  He  critidaes  sharply  (i^.  X73  sqq.,  333  sqq.) 
former  methods  of  interpretation,  and  with  the  ardour  of  a 
discoverer  of  a  new  truth  seeks  to  establish  its  currency  through- 
oat  the  entire  field  of  apocalyptic.  To  such  an  extreme  does 
he  carry  his  theory  that  he  denies  obvious  references  to  his- 
torical personages  in  the  Apocalypse,  when  these  are  clothed  in 
apocalyptic  language.  Thus  he  refuses  to  recognise  Nero  in 
the  beast  and  its  number.  But  apart  from  its  extravagances, 
his  theory  has  undoubted  elements  of  truth.  It  is  true  that 
tradition  largely  fixes  the  form  of  figures  and  symbols  in  apoca- 
l>'ptic.  Yet  each  new  apocalypse  is  to  some  extent  a  reinter- 
pretation  of  traditional  material,  which  the  writer  uses  not 
wholly  freely  but  with  reverence  from  the  conviction  that  they 
contained  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  present  and  the  past. 
From  this  standpoint  it  may  be  argued  that  every  apocalypse 
is  in  a  certain  sense  pseudonymous;  for  the  materials  are  not 
the  writer's  own,  but  have  come  down  to  him  as  a  sacred  deposit 
— full  of  meaning  for  the  seeing  eye  and  the  understanding  heart. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  mu(£  of  the  material  of  an  apocalypse 
is  a  reinterpretation,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  its 
original  meaning  and  the  new  turn  given  to  it  in  the  Apocalypse. 
At  times  details  in  the  transmitted  material  are  unintelligible 
to  our  author,  and  these  in  some  cases  he  omits  referring  to 
in  his  interpretation.  The  presence  of  such  details  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  writer's  use  of  foreign  material. 

As  an  iOttstration  of  his  theory  Gunkel  seeks  at  great  length  to 
establish  the  Babylonian  origin  of  chap.  xii.  of  the  Apocalypse. 
His  investigation  tends  to  show  that  in  the  course  of  tradition 
cosmofegical  myths  are  transformed  into  eschatological  dogmas. 

The  above  method  was  adopted  by  Bousset  in  his  work  Dcr 
Attiickrist  in  dcr  Oberlteferung  des  Judenthums,  des  Neuen 
Tcstanunls,  und  der  alien  Kireke  (1895),  in  which  he  sought  to 
siiow  that  a  fixed  tradition  of  the  Antichrist  originating  in 


Judaism  can  be  traced  from  New  TesUment  times  down  to  the 
middle  ages,  and  that  this  tradition  was  in  the  main  unaffected 
by  the  Apocalypse,  though  in  chap.  xi.  the  Apocalypse  shows 
dependence  on  it.  Next  in  X896  he  published  his  commentary 
Die  Qffenbarung  Jokannis  (and  ed.  X906).  In  this  work  he 
availed  himself  of  the  results  of  the  past  and  foUowed  the  three 
approved  methods — the  contemporary-historical,  the  fragment- 
ary and  the  traditional-historicaL 

Julicher  {EinUitung  in  das  Neue  TesSameni^,  X90X,  pp.  304-39) 
adopts  the  same  three  methods  of  interpretation. 

Holtxmann  (Einleitung  in  das  N.T.\  1893;  Hand^ommentat*, 
X893;  Lekrbuck  der  NTlicken  Tked.,  i.  463-76)  holds  mainly  to 
the  contemporary-historical  method  in  his  earUer  works,  though 
recognizing  signs  of  a  double  historical  background;  but  in  his 
last  work  the  importance  of  tradition  as  a  source  of  the  writer's 
materials  is  fully  acknowledged. 

In  X  903.0.  Pfieiderer  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Urckristentum 
(1903,  pp.  381-335)  abandoned  his  former  view  on  the  Apocalypse 
and  followed  essentially  the  lines  adopted  by  Bousset,  though 
the  details  are  differently  treated. 

In  the  same  year  Porter's  able  article  on  "  ReveUtion  " 
appeared  in  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary  (iv.  339-66),  and  in 
X905  his  still  fuller  treatment  of  the  same  theme  in  Tke  Mes- 
sages of  tke  Apocalyptical  Writers ,  169-394.  To  these  works  the 
present  writer  is  indebted  for  many  a  suggestion. 

A  small  commentary  (no  date)  by  Anderson  Scott  follows  in 
some  measure  the  lines  laid  down  in  Bousset  and  Porter. 

Psyckological  Meikad. — ^It  might  be  supposed  that  all  possible 
methods  had  now  been  considered,  and  that  a  combination 
of  the  three  methods  which  have  established  their  validity 
in  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  would  be 
adequate  to  the  solution  of  all  the  problems'of  the  book,  but  this 
is  not  so;  for  even  when  each  in  turn  has  vindicated  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  book  that  rightly  belong  to  it,  and  brought  intelligi- 
bility into  these  areas,  there  still  remiun  outlying  regions  which 
they  fail  to  illumine.  It  is  not  indeed  that  these  methods  have 
not  claimed  to  solve  the  questions  at  issue,  but  that  their 
solutions  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  larger  body  of  reasonable 
criticism.  The  main  problem,  which  so  far  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily solved,  may  be  shortly  put  as  follows:  Are  the  visions 
in  the  Apocalypse  the  genuine  results  of  spiritual  experiences,  or 
are  they  artificial  productions,  mere  literary  vehicles  of  the 
writer's  teaching?  Weizsficker  unhesitatingly  advocates  the 
latter  view.  But  the  serious  students  of  later  times  find  them- 
selves unable  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  The  writer's  belief  in 
his  prophetic  ofiice  and  his  obvious  conviction  of  the  inviolable 
sanctity  of  his  message  make  it  impossible  to  accept  Weizs&ckcr's 
opinion.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  accept  Gunkel's  theory  in  Sckdp- 
fung  und  Ckaos  as  an  adequate  explanation,  who  explained 
the  author's  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  message  as  spring- 
ing always  from  the  fact  that  he  was  dealing  with  traditional 
material.  This  theory,  which  we  have  already  dealt  with  in 
other  connexions,  is  undoubtedly  helpful,  but  here  we  require 
something  more,  and  Gunkel  has  in  consequence  of  Weinel's 
work  (Wirkungen  des  Ceisles  und  der  Ceisier,  1899)  subsequently 
acknowledged  that  actual  spiritual  experiences  lie  behind  some 
of  the  visions  in  apocalyptic  (Kautzsch,  Pseud,  des  A.T.,  ii. 
34 X  sqq.).  The  fact  of  such  visionary  experience  can  hardly 
be  questioned:  the  only  difficulty  lies  in  determining  to  what 
extent  it  underUes  the  revelations  of  apocalyptic.  For  a  short 
discussion  of  this  question  we  might  refer  to  Bousset's  Offeu' 
harung  Jokanni^,  pp.  8  sqq.,  and  Porter's  article  on  "  Revela- 
tion "  in  Hastings'  BibU  DCuumory^  iv.  348  sqq. 

Metkods  of  Interpretation. — As  a  result  of  the  preceding  in- 
quiry we  conclude  that  the  student  of  the  Apocalypse  must 
make  use  of  the  following  methods — the  contemporary- 
historical,  the  literary-critical  (fragmentary  h3rpothesis),  the 
traditional-historical  and  the  psychologiad.  Eiach  of  these 
has  its  legitimate  province,  and  the  extent  of  this  province  can 
in  most  cases  be  defined  with  reasonable  certainty. 

Plan  and  Detailed  Criticism  of  tke  Booib.— Two  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  explain  the  plan  and  order  of  the  book.    The 
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fint t>f  these  is  the  reca^idaHon theory  w\adiTycoxiius origiDated 
and  Augustine  adopted,  and  which  has  been  revived  in  later 
times  by  Hofmann,  Hengstenberg  and  others.  This  theory  holds 
that  no  progress  is  designed  in  the  successive  visions  of  the  seven 
seals,  the  seven  trumpets  and  the  seven  bowls;  for  that  in  the 
vision  of  the  seals  we  have  aiready  an  account  of  the  last  judg- 
ment (vi.  ia-x7)  and  the  blessed  consummation  (vii.  9-17). 
Thus  the  three  groups  form  parallel  accounts  and  contain  the 
same  or  closely  related  materiaL  But  such  a  view  is  in  conflict 
with  the  fact  that  the  Apocalypse  exhibits  a  steady  movement 
from  a  detailed  account  of  the  condition  of  actual  individual 
churches  on  an  ever-widening  sweep  lo  the  catastrophes  that 
will  befall  every  nation  and  country  till  at  last  evil  is  finally 
overthrown  and  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  consummated. 
Accordin^y  later  exegetes  *■  hold  that  the  seventh  in  eadi  series  is 
unfolded  in  the  series  of  seven  that  follows.  But  to  this  theory 
also  it  has  been  objected  (Holtzmailn,  Hand^ommentar.  p.  394) 
that  the  bowls  are  in  the  main  a  repetition— in  parts  weaker,  in 
others  stronger—of  what  has  already  been  put  forward  in  the 
tnmipets;  that  before  the  seventh  member  of  each  hebdomad 
there  is  a  pause  occasioned  by  the  insertion  of  visions  of  a 
different  nature;  that  the  final  judgment  has  already  been 
depicted  in  vi.  17,  and  yet  further  descriptions  recur  in  z.  6,  7, 
zi.  15-18,  ziv.  7,  six.  xr:  the  temple  in  heaven  is  opened  in 
zi.  xg  and  yet  again  in  zv.  5:  heaven  itself  has  already  been 
rent  in  sunder  in  vi.  X2-X7,  and  yet  in  viii.  7-xa  is  supposed  to 
be  in  its  ancient  order:  all  green  grass  is  burnt  up  in  viii.  7, 
yet  in  iz.  4  the  locusts  are  not  permitted  to  injure  the  grass, 
and  other  like  inconsistencies. 

The  impossibility  of  logically  carrying  out  either  theory  has 
given  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  unity  of  the  book.  Holtsmaxm 
{Hand-Comment,  395)  r^resents  its  structure  as  follows.*— 

IntroductiozL 
Group  of  seven  letters. 
Heavenly  scene  of  the  Vision. 
Siz  seals. 

vii  X-X7  .    .  The  sealed  and  the  blessed. 
The  emeigence  of  the  trumpets 

from  the  seventh  seal. 
Siz  trumpets. 

z.  z-zi.  14  .    Destiny  Hi  Jerusalem. 
The  seventh  trumpet. 

^.  x-ziv.  5  .  The  great  visions  of  the  three 
chief  enemies  and  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
Return  to  the  earlier  connexion. 
Transition  to  the  bowls. 
Seven  bowls. 

zvii.  z-xiz.  10  The  great  Babylon.' 
Final  catastrophes. 

zzi.-zzii.  5  .  The  New  Jerusalem. 
Conclusion. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sections  on  the  right  hand  correspond 
in  the  main  to  the  elements  which  have  been  those  to  which 

*  Swete  divides  the  Apocalypse  first  of  all  into  forty-two  minor 
sections.  Next  he  groups  these  sections  into  fourteen  larger  masses 
of  apocalyptic  matter,  and  by  a  process  of  synthesis  seeks  to  arrive 
at  tne  plan  on  which  the  author  constructed  his  book.  In  so  doing 
he  points  out  that  we  become  conscious  of  a  great  cleavage  which 
practically  divides  the  book  into  two  parts,  i.  9-xi.  14  and  xiL  i~ 
xxii.  5.  independently  of  the  prologue  and  greeting,,  i.  1-8,  and 
the  cpiloeue  and  benediction,  xxii.  6-ai.  A  further  study  of  the 
leading  thoughts  of  the  above  parts  enables  him  to  set  forth  the 
scheme  of  the  book  as  follows: — 

Prologue  and  Grbbtinc,  L  1-8. 

Part  I.   Vinon  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  churches,  L  9-iii.  32. 
Vision  of  Christ  in  Heaven,  iv.  i-v.  14^ 
Preparations  for  the  End,  vi.  i-xi.  19. 
Part  II.  Vision  of  the  Mother  bf  Christ  (t.e.  the  Church)  and  her 
enemies,  xii.  i-xiii.  18. 
Preparations  for  the  End,  xiv.  l-zx.  i^. 
Vision  of  the  Bride  of  Christ  arrayed  for  her  husband, 

xxi.  i-xxii.  5. 
Epilogue  and  benediction,  zxiL  6-31. 


i.  z-8 
i.  9-iii.  33 
iv.-v.  X4 
vi  X-X7 

viii.  x-s 

VU1.0.-1Z. 

zi.  15-X9 

ziv.  ^30 

zv.  x-zvi 
zvi.  a-ax 

ziz.  ix-zz. 

zzii6-3X . 
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the  latest  critics  have  assigned  either  an  earlier  date  or  a  different 
authorship. 

Chaps,  i.'-iii.-^Thtsit  chapters  open  with  a  prologue,  i  z-3, 
which  defines  the  source,  character  and  contents  of  the  book, 
followed  by  a  greeting,  i.  4-8,  in  which  the  writer  salutes  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  Having  so  introduced  his  work  the 
author  describes  a  vision  of  the  ascended  Christ,  i.  9-ao,  who 
sends  His  messages  to  the  angels  of  the  Seven  Churches,  ii.-^i 
With  the  condusion  of  these  epistles  the  Apocalypse  proper  really 
begins.  But  the  way  has  been  prqMired  for  it.  Its  contents 
are  "  the  things  which  must  quickly  happen,"  i  z.  The  visions 
are  not  for  John")!  personal  benefit,  but  for  transmission  to 
the  diurch  at  large,!,  xz,  and  the  writer  is  bidden  to  write  down 
what  iie  has  seen  and  "  the  things  which  are  and  the  things 
which  shall  be  hereafter,"  i  X9. 

fv.-v». — ^The  first  three  chapten  show  great  artistic  skill,  and 
the  power  of  the  artist  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  what  fdlows. 
First  of  all  John  is  bidden  to  come  up  into  heaven  and  see  the 
things  that  should  be  hereafter,  the  vision  of  iv.  z.  Th«i  he 
beholds  the  Almighty  on  His  throne  surrounded  by  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  and  the  four  living  creatures.  Before  Him  they 
all  bow  in  worship  and  acknowledge  that  by  Him  were  created 
all  things  and  of  His  own  free  w^  were  all  created.  In  the 
nezt  chapter  (v.)  the  seer  has  a  vision  of  a  roll  in  the  hand  of  Him 
that  sat  on  the  throne  which  none  could  <^>en  or  look  upon,  till 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  mighty  one  with  seven  horns 
and  seven  eyes,  appeared.  Before  Him  all  the  elders  and  the 
living  creatures  feU  down  and  acknowledged  that  He  had  power 
to  open  the  seven  seals  thereof,  and  their  song  was  re-echoed 
by  every  thing  alike  in  heaveh  and  earth.  The  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  chapters  and  those  that  follow  is  striking  in  the 
eztreme.  The  time  of  the  seer's  vision  is  one  of  direst  need. 
The  life  and  death  struggle  between  the  church  and  the  onpire 
has  now  entered  on  its  final  stage,  and  fear  and  trouble  and  woe 
Ure  rife  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  But  when  the  acer  is 
exalted  to  heaven  he  sees  no  trace  of  the  turmoil  on  earth.  Tbe 
vision  of  the  Almighty  is  full  of  majesty  and  peace.  All  things 
do  Him  service;  for  all  are  the  free  creation  of  His  wilL  The 
next  vision  serves  to  connect  the  Source  and  Sustainer  of  all 
things  with  the  world  and  its  history.  The  closing  of  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  the  history  of  created  things  is  committed  tx> 
the  Christ  who  will  also  be  Lord  of  the  age  to  come.  The  future 
of  the  saints  is  assured:  what  can  avail  against  Him  that  hath 
"  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever  "  the  wild  attacks  of 
Rome  and  even  of  Satan  and  his  hosts?  The  Lamb  that  was 
slain  has  taken  upon  Himself  the  burden  of  the  world's  history. 

In  vi.  we  have  the  opening  of  the  siz  seals,  and  the  horrors 
of  the  future  begin.  The  choice  of  three  series  of  seven  seals, 
seven  trumpets  and  seven  bowls,  to  form  the  framcworii  ut 
which  the  history  of  the  last  woes  is  to  be  given,  shows  the  same 
hand  that  addressed  the  chtirches  as  seven.  But  between,  the 
sixth  and  seventh  seals  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  trumpets 
the  connexion  is  more  or  less  dutuzbed  by  the  insertion  of  certain 
interludes  containing  material  foreign  in  certain  aspects  to  the 
Apocalypse.    These  are  vii.  x-z7  and  z.  z-xi.  X4. 

vii.  1-17. — ^These  verses,  which  interrupt  the  plan  of  the  booik, 
fall  into  two  independent  fragments,  x-^  and  9-Z7,  which  are 
inconsistent  in  their  original  meaning  with  each  other.  For 
while  z-8  was  most  probably  a  Jewish  apocalyptical  fragment  and 
strongly  particularistic,  9^x7  is  clearly  universalist  in  characta" 
and  is  probably  from  the  hand  of  our  author.  The  foreign 
origin  of  vii.  z-8  znay  be  concluded  with  Spitta,  Bousset  and 
others  from  the  fact  that  the  four  winds,  which  in  vii.  x  are  said 
to  be  held  fast  lest  they  should  break  in  elemental  fury  on  land 
and  sea,  are  not  let  loose  or  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  narrative, 
and  also  from  the  mention  of  the  144,000  IsraeUtes  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  to  whom  no  further  reference  is  made;  for  these  can  no 
more  be  identified  with  the  countless  multitudes  in  vii.  9-X7 
than  with  those  who  are  "sealed"  in  ix.  4  sq.  nor  with  the 
Z44,ooo  in  xiv.  x ;  for  in  both  these  cases  the  sealed  are  not  Jews 
but*  elect  Christians.  The  object  of  both  fragments  was  to 
encourage  the  faithful  in  the  face  of  the  coming  strife.    In  the 
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latter,  in  which  the  Apoctlyptist  looks  forward  prophetically  to 
the  issae,  the  assurance  held  out  Is  of  ultimate  victory,  but  of 
victory  through  death  or  martyrdom.  In  the  former  (Jewish 
or  Christian-Jewish  fragment)  the  sealing  seemed  to  have^carried 
with  it  the  assurance  of  deliverance  from  physical  death,  as  in 
Esck.  ix.  4  sqq.  But  in  its  mm  context  this  meaning  can  hardly 
be  retained.  Not  improbably  the  sealing  means  to  our  author 
the  preservation  not  from  death,  but  through  death  from 
unfaithfulness,  and  the  number  144,000  would  signify  mystically 
the  entire  body  of  true  Christiana,  which  formed  the  true  people 
of  God. 

Chapter  viL,  then,  interrupts  the  development  of  the  author's 
plan,  but  the  interruption  is  deliberate.  He  wishes  to  encourage 
the  persecuted  church  not  only  to  face  without  fear,  but  also  to 
meet  with  triumphant  assurance  the  onset  of  those  evils  which 
would  bring  panic  and  dequdr  on  the  unbelieving  world. 

mf.-is.<— These  chapters,  though  presenting  some  minor 
difficulties,  do  not  call  for  discussion  here.  They  recount  the 
six  partial  judgments  which  followed  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
seal  and  the  blasts  of  the  six  trumpets. 

X.-XS.  t'tj. — This  section  bristles  with  difficulties.  Chapter  x. 
forms  an  introduction  to  xi.  1-13.  In  it  the  prophet  receives 
a  new  commission,  x.  11: "  Thou  must  prophesy  again  over  many 
peoples  and  nations  and  tongues  and  kings."  This  new  com- 
mission explains  his  departure  from  the  plan  pursued  in  the 
eariier  chapters  of  developing  the  seventh  in  each  series  into  a 
new  series  of  seven.  The  seer  has  a  vision  of  the  seven  thunders, 
but  these  he  Is  bidden  to  seal  and  not  commit  to 'writing.  He 
is  instead  to  write  down  the  new  book  of  prophedes.  The  end 
b  at  hand.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  in  the  earlier  visions  it  was 
Christ  who  qwke  to  the  seer.  Here  and  in  the  later  visions, 
especially  those  drawn  from  foreign  sources,  it  is  an  angel. 

In  xi.  Z-13  we  have  a  characteristic  illustration  of  our  author's 
depeodence  on  traditional  materials  and  his  free  adaptation 
of  them  to  meanings  other  than  originally  belonged  to  them. 
For  it  is  generally  agreed  among  critics  that  xi.  z-13  is  borrowed 
from  Jewish  sources,  and  that  this  fragment  really  consists  of 
two  smaller  fragments,  xi.  i-s  and  xi.  3'X3.  The  former  oracle 
referred  originally  to  the  actual  Temple,  and  contained  a  pre- 
diction of  the  preservation  of  the  Temple.  It  must  have  been 
written  before  AJ).  70  and  probably  by  a  Zealot.*  But  our 
author  could  not  have  taken  it  in  this  literal  sense  if  he  wrote 
after  aj>.  70  or  even  anterior  to  that  date,  owing  to  the  explicit 
declaration  of  Christ  as  to  the  coming  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  passage,  then,  must  have  a  q>iritual  meaning,  and  its  purpose 
is  the  encouragement  of  the  faithful  by  the  assurance  of  their 
deliverance  not  necessarily  from  physical  death  but  from  the 
dominion  of  the  evU  one.  In  xi.  3-13  we  have  another  Jewish 
fragment  of  a  very  enigmatic  character.  Bousset  has  shown 
with  much  probabflity  that  It  is  part  of  the  Antichrist  legend. 
The  prophecy  of  the  two  witnesses  and  their  martyrdom  belongs 
to  this  tradition.  The  fragment  was  apparently  written  before 
AJ>.  70,  since  it  speaks  of  the  fall  of  only  a  tenth  of  the  dty, 
xL  13.*  The  significance  of  this  fragment  in  our  author's  use  of 
it  is  suttilar  to  that  of  xL  i-s.  The  details  defy  at  present 
any  dear  interpretation,  but  the  incorporation  of  the  fragment 
may  be  due  in  general  to  the  empha^  it  lays  on  the  faithful 
witness,  martyrdom  and  resurrection  of  the  saints. 

xL  j^jp.— The  seventh  trumpet,  xL  15,  ushen  in  the  third 
woe,  xL  14.  Its  contents  are  given  in  xii.-xx.  In  xil  iS'i9  the 
seer  hears  great  voices  in  heaven  singing  a  triumphal  song  in 
anticipation  of  the  victory  that  is  speedily  to  be  achieved.  This 
song  forms  a  prelude  to  the  chapters  that  f oDow. 

*  The  Zealots  occupied  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple  during  its 
aim  by  the  Romans. 

'The  Hoguistic  evidence,  as  Bousaet  has  pointed  out,  confirms 
die  critical  conduaon  that  xL  1-13  were  independent  touroes.  For 
whereas  in  ix.-x.  the  verb  almost  regularly  bq;ins  the  sentence  and 
the  object  toOow  the  verb,  in  xl  1-13  the  object  frequently  precedes 
the  verb  and  the  subject  nearly  always.  The  order  of  the  genitive 
io  xL  4  is  dsewhere  unknown  in  the  Apocalypae,  and  In  xL  s,  3  the 
construction  of  SiMmi  followed  by  «ai  instead  of  infinitive  orlM  is 
uaaquc  io  this  book. 


xtV.— This  is  the  most  difficult  chi4>ter  In  the  book.  Its  mam 
intention  in  its  present  context  is  apparently  to  explain  Satan's 
dominion  over  the  world  and  the  bitterness  of.  his  rage  against 
the  church  and  against  Christ.  Christ,  indeed,  escapes  him  and 
likewise  the  Jewish  Christians  ("  the  woman,"  xiL  x6)  but  "  the 
rest  of  her  seed,"  xii.  17  (the  Gentile  Christians?),  are  exposed  to 
his  fury.  But  his  time  »  at  hand;  together  with  his  hosts  he 
has  been  cast  down  from  heaven,  and  on  the  earth  he  "  hath  but 
a  short  time."  The  attribution  of  the  seven  heads  and  ten  horns 
to  the  dragon,  xii.  3,  points  forward  to  Rome,  which  Is  regarded 
as  a  temporary  incarnation  of  Satan,  xiii.  i,  xvii  3. 

But,  thouflji  a  few  of  the  leading  thoughts  of  this  chapter 
may  be  obvious,  we  are  plunged  into  problems  that  all  but  defy 
solution  when  we  essay  to  discover  its  origin  or  interpret  its 
details.  Most  schoUrs  are  agreed  that  this  diapter  is  not,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  few  sentences,  the  work  of  our  author.  In 
other  words,  it  has  been  taken  over  from  pre-existing  material — 
dther  Christian  or  Jewish— and  the  materials  of  which  it  Is 
composed  are  ultimatdy  derived  from  pon-Jewish  sources — 
dther  Babylonian,  Greek  or  Egyptian— and  bore  therein  very 
di£Ferent  meanings  from  those  which  belong  to  Ihem  in  thdr 
present  coimexibn.  Furthermore,  the  materials  are  fragmentary 
and  the  order  irregular. 

(o)  First  of  all,  the  chapter  i^  not  the  free  creation  of  a  Chris- 
tian writer.  Such  an  one  could  never  have  so  represented  the 
life  of  Christ— a  child  persecuted  by  a  dragon  and  carried  off  to 
God's  throne.  No  mention  of  Christ's  earthly  life  and  crud- 
fixion.  Furthermore,  the  victory  over  Satan  is  ascribed  to 
Michael  Again,  a  Christian  could  not  represent  Christ  as  the 
son  of  the  wife  of  the  sun-god;  for  such  is  the  natural  inter- 
pretation of  the  woman  crowned  with  the  twdve  stan  and 
with  her  feet  upon  the  moon.  Finally,  even  if  "  the  woman  " 
who  is  the  mother  of  Christ  be  taken  to  be  the  ideal  Israd  in  the 
beginnmg  of  the  diapter,  at  its  dose  she  is  dearly  the  Christian 
community  founded  by  Him.  We  oondude,  therefore,  that  the 
present  chapter  is  not  the  work  of  our  author.  There  are, 
however,  traces  of  his  hand.  Thus  t-zs,  whidi  is  really  a 
Jewish  fragment  recounting  the  victory  of  Michad  over  Satan-, 
has  to  a  certain  degree  been  adapted  to  a  Christian  environment 
by  the  insertion  of  the  zob-zz. 

(6)  The  order  is  not  orighiaL  The  flight  of  the  woman  is 
mentioned  In  verse  6  to  a  place  of  refuge  prepared  for  her  by 
God.  Then  comes  an  account  of  the  casting  down  of  Satan 
from  heaven.  Then  again  in  Z3-Z6  the  flight  of  the  woman 
is  described.  This  fact  has  been  varioudy  accounted  for  by 
different  critics.  Wdlhausen  regards  z-6  and  7-14  as  doublets, 
and  differentiates  two  actions  in  the  original  account  which  are 
here  confused!  SpitU  takes  verse  6  to  be  an  addition  of  the 
redactor,  which  describes  proleptically  what  foUows,  while  Gunkd 
sees  in  6  and  7-16  paralld  accounts.  In  any  case  we  should 
probably  agree  with  the  contention  of  J.  Wdss,  supported  by 
Bousaet  in  the  second  edition  qf  his  commentary,  that  7-Z3  Is  a 
fragment  of  a  Jewish  apocalypse,  of  which  zob-tz  is  an  addition 
of  our  author.  Next  that  6  is  a  doublet  of  Z3  sqq.  What 
then  is  to  be  made  of  z-5,  z3-t7?  Different  explanations  have 
been  offered.  Gunkd*  traces  it  to  a  Babylonian  origin.  He 
urges  that  an  adequate  explanation  is  impossible  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  Jewish  or  Christian  origin.  At  the  base  of  this  account 
Ues  the  Babylonian  myth  of  the  birth  of  the  sun-god  Marduk, 
his  escape  from  the  dragon  who  knows  him  to  be  his  destined 
destrojrer,  and  the  persecution  of  Mazduk's  mother  by  the 
dragon.  But  Gunkd's  explanation  Is  an  attempt  to  account 
for  one  ignotitm  per  ignOhu;  for  hitherto  no  trace  of  the  myth 
of  the  sun-god's  birth  and  persecution  and  the  ffight  into  the 
wilderness  has  been  found  in  Babylonian  mythology.  More- 
over, Gunkd  no  longer  lays  emphasis  on  the  Babylonian,  but 
merdy  on  the  mythical  origin  of  the  details.  A  more  satis- 
factory explanation  has  heax  offered  by  Dieterich  {Abraxas, 
ZZ7  sqq.)i  who  finds  in  this  chapter  an  adaptation  of  the  birtli 
of  Apollo  and  the  attempt  of  the  dragon  Pytho  to  kill  his  mother 
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Leto,  because  it  was  foretold  that  Leto's  ton  wmiM  km  the 
dragon.  Leto  eacapea  to  Ortygia,  which  Poseidon  coven  with 
the  sea  in  order  to  protect  Leto.  Here  Apollo  is  bom,  who 
four  days  later  slays  the  dragon.  Yet  another  eq>lanation  from 
Egyptian  mythok^  is  given  by  Bousset  {OfeHbonmg  Jokamms, 
and  ed.,  pp.  354t  355)  in  the  birth  of  the  Sun-god  Horns. 
Here  the  goddess  mother  is  represented  with  a  sun  upon  her 
head.  Typhon  slays  Horns.  Hathor,  his  mother,  is  persecuted 
by  Typhon  and  escapes  to  a  floating  island  with  the  bones  of 
Horns,  who  revives  and  slays  the  dragon.*  There  are  obvious 
points  of  similarity,  possibly  of  derivation,  between  the  details 
in  our  text  and  the  above  myths,  but  the  subject  cannot 
be  further  pursued  here,  save  that  we  lemaiic  that  in  the  sun 
myth  the  dragon  tries  to  kill  the  mother  before  the  child's  birth, 
whereas  in  our  text  it  is  after  his  birth,  and  that  neither  in  the 
Egyptian  nor  in  the  Greek  myth  is  there  any  mention  of  the 
flight  into  the  wildemesa. 

The  insertion  of  the  alien  matter  7-1  a  between  1-5  and  13-17 
may  he  due  to  our  author's  wish  to  show  that  the  expulsion  of 
Satan  from  heaven  after  Christ's  birth  and  ascension  to  heaven 
was  owing  in  some  measure  to  Christ,  although  he  has  allowed 
Michael's  name  to  remain  in  the  borrowed  passage,  7-1  a — a  fact 
which  shows  how  dependent  the  writer  was  on  tradition. 

sm.— In  this  chapter  we  have  the  two  beasts*  which  symbolize 
reflectively  Rome  and  the  Roman  provincial  priesthood  of  the 
imperial  cult.  Thus  the  world  powers  of  heathen  statesmanship 
and  heathen  religion  are  leagued  in  a  confederacy  against  the 
rising  Christian  Church.  Against  these  the  diurch  is  not  to 
attempt  to  use  physical  force;  its  only  weapon  is  to  be  passive 
endurance  and  loyalty  to  God. 

That  this  chapter  must  be  interpreted  by  the  contemporary- 
historical  method  is  now  generally  admitted.  Even  Gunkd 
is  obliged  to  abandon  his  favourite  theory  here,  though  he 
contests  strongly  the  recognition  of  any  allusion  to  Nero. 
Various  solutions  have  been  offered  as  to  the  seven  emperors 
designed  by  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast,  xiil.  i.  But  the 
details  of  this  passage  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  determine 
the  question  here.  It  will  return  in  diapter  xvii.  There  are, 
however,  two  facts  pointing  to  a  late  date.  The  first  is  the 
advanced  stage  of  development  of  this,  the  Neronic-Antichrist 
legend.  One  of  the  heads  "  is  smitten  unto  death,"  but  is  healed 
of  the  death  stroke.  This  points,  we  may  here  assume,  to  the 
Nero  rediwvus  legend,  which  could  not  have  arisen  for  a  full 
generation  after  Nero's  death,  and  the  assumption  receives 
large  confirmation  from  the  most  probable  interpretation  of 
the  enigmatical  words,  xiiL  x8,  "  the  number  of  the  beast  .  .  • 
is  six  hundred  and  sixty  six."  Four  continental  scholars, 
Fritzsche,  Denary,  Hluig  and  Reuss,  independently  recognized 
that  Nero  was  referred  to  under  the  mystical  number  666. 
For  by  transliterating  KaZaop  H^im  into  Hebrew  paioP 
and  adding  together  the  sums  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  letters 
we  obtain  the  number  666.  This  solution  is  ranfirmed  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  explain  by  it  an  ancient  (Western?) 
variant  for  the  number  666,  ix.  616.  This  latter,  which  is 
attested  by  Irenaeus  (v.  30.  i),  the  oonunentary  of  Hoonius, 
and  the  uncial  C,  can  be  explained  from  the  Latin  form  of  the 
name  Nero,  which  by  its  omission  of  the  final  n  makes  the  sum 
total  6x6  instead  of  666. 

The  above  solution  may  be  regard^  as  established,  though 
several  scholars,  as  Oscar  Holtzmann  (Stade's  GesckkhU  des 
Volkes  Israd,  ii.  661),  Spitta  and  Erbes,  have  contended  that 
6x6  was  the  original  reading  (Fdibf  Ka£aap»6x6)  and  that 

*0n  the  possibility  of  other  points  of  contact  between  the 
Apocalypse  and  Egyptian  mythology,  see  Mn  GrenfeU's  article, 
"Egyptian  Mythok^  and  the  Bible,"  in  the  Monist  (1906).  pp. 
i6o-3oa 

'  In  ziiL  3  the  description  of  the  beast  unites  the  features  of  the 
four  beasts  in  Daniel's  viaioo  (viL).  It  is  dear  that  our  author 
klentified  the  fourth  beast  (viL  23)  with  Rome,  as  did  also  the 
author  of  4  Ezra  laL  la  But  this  was  not  the  original  aenificance 
of  the  fourth  beast,  for  the  author  of  Danid  referred  thereby  to  the 
Greek  empire;  but,  since  the  prophecy  was  not  realized,  it  was 
subsequently  reinterpreted,  ana  appUeo,  as  we  have  cbwuvtd,  to 
Rome. 


chapter  xiil.  was  part  of  a  Jewish  apocalypse  written  under 
Caligula  between  the  years  39  and  41.  But  this  f^^lijpti* 
hypothesis  cannot  be  carried  out  unless  by  a  vigorous  use  of 
the  critical  knife,  m  the  course  of  which  more  than  a  third  of 
the  chi4>ter  is  excised.  Moreover  the  number  6x6  is  too  weakly 
supported  to  admit  of  its  bdng  recognized  as  the  originaL 

Tint  figure  of  the  fiist  beast  presents  many  difficulties,  owing 
to  the  ^tct  that  it  is  not  freely  invented  but  largdy  derived 
from  traditional  dements  and  is  by  the  writer  idoitified  with 
the  seventh  wounded  head.  The  second  beast,  signifying  the 
pagan  priesthood  of  the  imperial  cult,  called  "the  false 
prophet  "  in  xvL  13,  appears  to  be  an  independent  devdbpment 
of  the  Antichrist  legend. 

si9.-s9i. — These  chapters  contain  a  vision  of  Christ  on  Mount 
2Uon  and  the  144,000  of  the  undefiled  that  follow  Him,  xiv.  1-5, 
the  last  warnings  reUting  to  the  harvest  and  vintage  of  tbe 
worid,  xiv.  6-ao:  the  visbn  of  the  wrath  of  God  in  the  out- 
pouring of  the  seven  bowls  containing  the  seven  hut  plagues, 
xv.-xvL 

In  the  above  section  most  critics  are  agreed  that  xiv.  X4-ao 
originally  represented  the  final  judgment  and  was  removed 
from  its  rightful  place  at  the  dose  of  an  apocalypse  to  its 
present  position.  In  its  original  settmg  "  the  one  like  unto  a 
Son  of  Man,  having  on  his  head  a  golden  crown  "  (xiv.  14), 
undoubtedly  designated  the  Messiah,  but  the  transformation 
of  the  final  Judgment  into  a  preliminary  act  of  judgment  by  a 
redactor,  necessarily  brou^t  with  it  the  degradation  of  the 
Son  of  Bian  to  the  levd  of  a  mere  angeL  Some  critics  hold 
that  this  apocalypse  was  the  apocalyptic  grotmdwork,  but 
Bousset  is  of  opinion  that  it  stood  originally  in  ooimexion  with 
XL  1-X3. 

As  regards  xira.  the  views  of  critics  take  different  directkms, 
but  that  of  Bousset  followed  by  Porter  seems  the  most  reason- 
able. This  is  that  this  diapter  forms  an  introduction  to  xvii., 
which  was  an  independent  fragment.  The  writer  throws  thia 
introduction  into  his  favourite  scheme  of  seven  acts,  in  this 
case  symbolized  by  seven  bowls.  The  earlier  verses,  i>ii,  do 
not  amount  to  much  beyond  a  repetition  of  what  b  found  in 
viiL-4x.,  save  that  as  a  preparation  for  zviL  references  are 
inserted  to  the  beast  and  his  worshippers  (ver.  a)  and  to  Rome 
(ver.  xo).    In  xvL  xa-x6  is  a  revised  form  of  an  older  tradition. 

xoii. — ^This  chapter  presents  great  difficulties,  especially  if 
with  the  older  and  some  of  the  recent  exegetes  we  regard  it  aa 
written  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  author.  Even  so 
strong  an  upholder  of  the  unity  of  the  book  as  Swete  is  ready 
to  admit  that  portions  of  xvii.,  as  well  as  of  xiii.,  show  signs  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  book.  He  writes:  "  The 
unity  of  the  Book  .  .  .  cannot  be  pressed  so  far  aa  to  esdude 
the  possibility  that  the  extant  book  is  a  second  edition  of  an 
earlier  work,  or  that  it  incorporates  earlier  materials,  and 
dther  hypothesis  would  suffidently  account  for  the  few  indica- 
tions of  a  Neronic  or  Vespasianic  date  that  have  been  found 
in  it "  (Apoc,  of  St  Jokn\  p.  dv.).  This  chapter  caimot  be 
interpreted  apart  from  the  Neronic  myth.  Of  this  there  appear 
to  be  two  stages  attested  here.  Of  the  earlier  we  have  traces 
in  xvii.  x6-x7  and  xvi.  la,  where  there  are  allusions  to  Nero's 
confederacy  with  the  Parthian  kings  with  a  view  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Rome.  Of  the  later  stage,  when  the  myth  of  Nero 
redirious  was  fused  with  that  of  the  Antichrist,  we  have  at- 
testation in  xviL  8,  xa-Z4,  where  Nero  is  regarded  as  a  demon 
coming  up  from  the  abyss  to  war  not  with  Rome  but  with 
Christ  and  the  dccL  Tliis  devdopment  of  the  Neronic  mytb 
bdongs  to  the  last  years  of  the  xst  century,  and  is  deddcdly 
against  a  Ve^Moianic  date.  To  me^  this  difficulty  a  recent 
interpretei^— ^oiderson  Scott — though  he  assigns  the  book  to 
the  year  aj>.  77,  is  yet  willing  to  admit  that  the  book  though 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Veq>asian  was  "  reissued  with  additions 
bythesame  hand  after  the  death  of  Domitian"  {RadaUmit  p.  56). 
Our  author  represents  himsdf  as  writing  under  the  sixtJi 
emperor.  Five  have  already  died,  the  seventh  »  yet  to  come^ 
I  to  be  followed  by  yet  an  eighth,  who  is  one  of  the  seven  (i^ 
I  Nexo).    In  order  to  arrive  at  •the  date  here  «'"r''*«*,  we  can 
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bcsin  tlie  reckoning  from  Julius  Caessr  or  Augustus,  we  ^an 
iochide  or  exclude  Gslba,  Otho  and  Vitellius,  and,  finally,  when 
we  have  drawn  our  conclusions  irom  these  data,  there  remains 
the  possibility  that  the  book  was  after  all  not  written  under 
the  sixth  emperor,  but  was  really  a  vatkinium  tx  evetUu.  Ac- 
cording to  the  different  methods  pursued,  some  have  concluded 
that  Nero  was  the  sixth  emperor,  and  thus  dated  the  Apocalypse 
before  A.D.  70;  others  Vespasian,  and  yet  others  Domitian. 
No  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  chapter  is  wholly  satis- 
factory, but  the  best  yet  offered  seems  to  be  that  of  Bousset 
{QfftnbaniH^,  410-18).  He  holds  that  1-7,  9-xi,  15-18, 
belong  to  an  original  source,  which  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  and  represents  the  earlier  stage  of  the  Neronic  myth. 
To  a  reviser  in  Domitian's  reign  we  owe  8, 12-14  and  6b,  a  clause 
in  9,  ^d  ^. .  .o^rur,  and  another  in  11,  8  i$y  «a2  6(»t.  hmp.  If 
the  clause  mU  \k  roD  aXttarosTuif  itofniptaf  lii^oD  in  6  is  an  addition, 
then  he  thinks  the  source  was  Jewish  and  the  "  blood  of  the 
saints  '*  was  that  shed  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
forecast  of  the  author  related  to  the  destruction  of  Rome. 
When  the  reviser  recast  the  passage  it  dealt  not  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  with  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  Nero  was  now  a  demonic  monster  from  the  abyss, 
and  the  ten  kings  no  bnger  Parthians  but  ghostly  helpers  of 
Neio.  The  destruction  of  Rome  has  now  bea)me  a  secondary 
event:  the  reviser's  thought  is  fixed  on  the  final  strife  between 
the  Lamb  and  the  Antichrist. 

xnU.-xix.  10. — This  section  describes  in  prophetic  language 
borrowed  almost  wholly  from  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  the  coming 
judgment  of  Rome,  and  gives  the  ten  lamentations  of  the  kings 
and  the  merchs^ts  and  the  seamen  over  her,  and  the  thanks- 
givings in  heaven  for  her  overthrow. 

xix.  ii~2i. — ^Tlie  victory  of  the  warrior  Messiah  ovet  the  two 
beasts,  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  imperial  cultus  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  Many  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in  earlier 
chapters  here  coalesce  and  find  their  consummation.  The 
Messiah,  whose  birth  and  escape  from  the  dragon  was  recounted 
in  xii.  5,  and  who  was  to  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  at 
last  appears  in  discharge  of  His  office.  The  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  who  are  described  in  xiii.  are  cast  alive  into  the  lake 
of  fire,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  who  had  assembled  for  this 
conflict,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  14,  were  slain  by  the  sword  of  Him  thai 
lat  on  the  horse. 

The  concq>tion  of  the  Messiah  may  be  Jewish:  at  all  events 
it  is  not  distinctively  Christian.  The  title  *'  Word  of  God  " 
can  hardly  be  said  to  estabUsh  any  connexion  with  the  prologue 
of  the  Fourth  Cospd;  for  the  conceptions  of  the  Messiah  in 
that  Gospel  and  in  these  chapters  belong  to  different  worlds 
of  thought. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  author  follows  the  apocalyptic 
scheme  of  two  judgments  which  is  first  iittested  about  100  B.C. 
The  first  judgment  precedes  the  establishment  of  the  temporary 
Meslanic  kingdom,  as  here  in  xix.  19-21;  and  the  final  judg- 
ment foQows  at  its  ck)se,  as  here  in  xx.  7-zo. 

XX.  1-6, — ^Tlie  millennium,  or  the  period  between  the  first 
and  final  judgments,  when  Christ,  with  His  chosen,  reigns  and 
Satan  is  imprisoned.  Rome  has  been  overthrown,  but,  as 
Rome  is  only  the  last  secular  manifestation  of  Satan,  there  is  yet 
the  final  struggle  with  Satan  and  his  adherents.  But  the  time 
for  thb  struggle  has  iK>t  yet  arrived.  Satan  is  bound  *  and  cast 
into  the  abyss,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  the  martyrs 
and  faithful  confessors  established  for  a  thousand  years.  Thus 
it  is  shown  that  evil  will  be  finally  overcome;  for  that  the  true 
and  uhiinate  power  even  in  this  worid  belongs  to  Christ  and 
those  that  are  His. 

The  main  features  of  this  section  have  been  borrowed  from 
Jodasm.  The  Messianic  kingdom  was  originally  conceived  of 
as  of  everlasting  duration  on  the  present  earth,  but  about  100  B.C. 
thb  klea  was  abandoned  and  the  hopes  of  the  faithful  were 
directed  to  a  temporary  earthly  kingdom  of  400  or  1000  years 
or  of  indefinite  duraUon  (see  R.  H.  Charles,  Critical  History  oj 

'  This  idea  appears  as  eaify  as  the  and  century  B.C.  Cf.  Test. 
Levi  Jtviii.  is. 


ike  Doeirine  of  a  Future  lAjt^  pp.  20Z-4,  a6i,  a86,  s88).  More- 
over, the  expectation  that  the  saints  would  rise  to  share  in  the 
blessedness  of  this  kingdom  is  also  found  in  Judaism,  4  Ezra 
vii.  28  {fip.  cU.  p.  285). 

XX.  ^to. — Release  of  Satan  and  final  assault  on  the  dty 
of  God  by  the  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog  at  the  instance  of  Satan. 
Satan  and  the  beasts  randemned  to  eternal  torment. 

XX.  11-14. — l^c  Final  Resurrection  and  Judgment. 

xxi.  z-8.—The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  The  language 
in  this  and  the  following  section  is  highly  figurative;  but  as 
Porter  has  well  remarked:  "  Figurative  language  is  the  only 
language  in  which  we  can  express  our  hope  of  heaven,  and  no 
figures  can  have  greater  power  to  suggest  this  hope  than  those 
taken  from  the  literal  longings  of  exiled  Israel  for  the  recovery 
of  its  land  and  dty." 

xxi.  g-xxU.  5. — ^Tbe  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  There 
are  several  grounds  for  regarding  this  section  as  an  independent 
source  possibly  of  Jewish  origin  and  subsequently  submitted  to  a 
Christian  revision.  This  view  is  taken  by  Vischer,  Weyland, 
Spitta,  Sabatief,  J.  Weiss,  Bousset  and  others.  Our  author 
has  incorporated  it  as  describing  the  consummation  of  the 
prevision  contained  In  xi.  15-18,  in  which  he  foresaw  the  time 
when  the  kingdom  of  the  world  would  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  and  the  saints  should  enter  on  their 
reward.  Moreover,  he  has  already  hinted  at  its  contents  in 
xix.  7  and  xxi.  2,  where  he  speaks  of  the  church  as  a  bride  and  the 
iftarriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  But  the  section  betrays  incon- 
sistent conceptions.  The  standpoint  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
is  abandoned  in  xxi.  24-27,  xxii.  2,  and  the  context  implies  an 
earthly  Jerusalem  to  which  the  Gentiles  go  up  as  pilgrims. 
Outside  the  gates  of  this  dty  are  unclean  and  abominable  things. 
These  inconsistencies  are  best  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that 
our  author  was  drawing  upon  a  literary  fixed  tradition.  The 
doublets  in  xxL  23  and  xxii.  ^b,  in  xxi.  25  and  xxiL  5a,  and 
in  xxi.  27  and  xxii.  3,  point  in  the  same,  direction.  Various 
additions  were  introduced,  according  to  Bousset,  by  the  last 
redactor,  such  as  the  frequently  recurring  reference  to  the 
Lamb,  ni.  9,  22,  23,  27,  xxii.  i,  3.  In  xxii.  3  the  fact  that  the 
words  "  of  the  Lamb  "  are  an  addition  is  dear  from  the  context; 
for,  after  the  clause  "  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall 
be  therein  "  the  singular  foUows,  "  His  servants  shall  do  Him 
service." 

xxii.  tf-^r.—The  condusion.  The  promises  are  sure,  the 
end  is  near  and  the  judgment  at  hand.  The  words  of  the  book 
are  the  message  of  Christ  Himself  and  are  inviolable. 

Unity. — From  the  preceding  sections  it  follows  that  we 
cannot  ascribe  a  strict  literary  unity  to  the  book.  The  book 
is  most  probably  the  work  of  a  single  author,  but  it  was  not 
written  wholly  at  one  date,  nor  have  all  the  parU  come  directly 
from  one  brain.  We  have  several  good  grounds,  for  regarding 
vii.  1-8,  xi.  1-X3,  xii.,  xiii.,  xvii.,  as  wholly  or  in  part  independent 
sourMS,  which  our  author  has  laid  under  'rantribution  and 
adapted  more  6r  less  adequately  to  his  purpose.  He  appears  to 
have  taken  over  with  but  slight  modification  xx.  and  xxi. 
9-xxii.  5.  Furthermore,  while  certain  fragments  such  as  xi.  1-2 
presuppose  a  date  anterior  to  a.d.  70,  others,  as  xvi.  12  and 
xvii.  13,  require  a  date  not  later  than  Vespasian's  time; 
other  parts  of  xvii.  postukte  a  Vespaslanic  date  as  the  earliest 
admissible,  and,  finally,  the  composition  of  the  book  in  its 
present  form  cannot  be  placed  before  the  dosing  years  of 
Domitian.   But  to  this  question  we  shall  return  presently. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  exhibits  a  relative  unity;  for,  whatever 
digressions  occur  in  the  development  of  its  theme,  the  main 
object  of  the  writer  is  never  lost  sight  of.  This  relative  unity 
is  manifested  also  in  the  uniform  character  of  the  language,  a 
uniformity,  however,  which  is  occasionally  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  in  the  case  of  independent  sources,  as  in  xi.  1-13.  The 
author  or  the  final  redactor  has  Impressed  a  certain  linguistic 
character  on  the  book,  which  differentiates  it  not  only  from  all 
secular  writings  of  the  time,  but  also  from  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment books,  Induding  the  Johannine.  And  yet  the  Apocalypse 
shows  in  many  of  its  phrases  an  tmdoubted  affinity  to  the  latter 
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a  fact  which  requires  for  its  explanation  the  assumption  that  the 
boolc  emanated  from  certain  literary  drcles  influenced  by  John. 

Date. — There  are  many  indications  of  the  date,  which  may  be 
summarized  as  followst  (a)  Condition  of  the  Asian  churches. 
(6)  Persecution  of  the  church,  (c)  Attitude  of  the  authiv  to 
Rome,  (d)  The  Antichrist  legend,  (e)  Primitive  tradition  and 
its  confirmation  throu^  the  discoveiy  of  references  in  the 
text  to  certain  .edicts  <^  Domitian.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
sideratioqs  we  may  arrive  at  the  date  of  the  work  with  almost 
greater  certainty  than  that  of  any  other  New  Testament  book. 

(a)  Condition  of  the  Churches. — Christianity  vpptm  to  have 
already  had  a  long  history  behind  it.  The  fact  that  St  Paul 
founded  the  church  of  Ephesus  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 
The  earliest  zeal  has  passed  away  and  heathen  ways  of  thought 
and  life  are  tolerated  and  practised  at  Pergamum  and  Ephesus, 
and  faith  is  dying  or  d^  at  Laodicea  and  Sardis.  These 
phenomena  belong  to  a  period  considerably  later  than  the  time 
of  Nero. 

(6)  Persecution  of  the  Clicrcik.— Persecution  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Each  of  the  seven  letters  concludes  with  praise  of  those 
who  have  been  victorious  therein.  There  had  been  isolated 
instances  of  persecution  at  Ephesus,  ii.  3,  Philadelphia,  iiL  8,  ro, 
and  at  Smyrna,  ii.  9,  and  of  an  actual  martyrdom  at  Pergamum, 
ii.  13.  But  now  a  storm  of  persecution  was  about  to  brctJc  upon 
the  universal  church,  iii.  xo,  and  in  the  inmiediate  future. 
Aheady  the  seer  beholds' the  destined  number  of  the  martyrs 
complete,  vL  9--X1:  the  great  multitude  whom  no  man  could 
number,  clothed  in  white  before  the  throne  of  God,  vii.  9:  he 
exhorts  his  readers  to  patient  endurance  unto  death,  xiv.  la, 
and  already  sees  them  as  victors  in  heaven,  xv.  3.  Over  the 
true  witnesses  and  martyrs  he  pronounces  the  final  beatitude 
of  the  faithful:  "  Blessed  are  those  who  die  in  the  Lord," 
xiv.  13. 

Such  an  expectation  of  persecution  is  inexplicable  from 
Nero's  time.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  any  declaration  of  war 
on  the  universal  church  in  his  period  such  as  the  Apocalyplist 
anticipates  and  in  part  experiences.  Christian  persecution 
under  Nero  was  an  imperial  caprice.  The  Christians  were 
attacked  on  slanderous  charges  of  superstition  and  secret 
abominations,  but  not  as  a  church.  Not  till  the  last  years  of 
Domitian  is  it  possible  to  discover  conditions  which  would 
explain  the  apprehensions  and  experiences  of  our  writer.  So 
far  as  we  can  discover,  no  persecution  was  directed  against 
Christians  aS  Christians  till  Domitian's  time.  In  the  year 
AJ>.  92  Flavius  Clemens  was  put  to  death  and  his  wife  banished, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  adherents  of  the  new  faith.  Thus 
the  temper  of  the  book  on  this  question  demands  some  date 
after  a.d.  90.  It  marks  the  transition,  from  the  earUer  tolerant 
attitude  of  Rome  towards  Christianity,  to  its  later  hostile 
attitude. 

(c)  AUiiude  cf  the  Author  towards  Rome. — ^In  earlier  times  the 
church  had  strongly  impressed  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  Rome, 
as  we  see  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  i  Peter.  This 
was  before  the  pressure  of  the  imperial  cult  was  felt  by  the 
Christian  church.  But  in  the  Apocalypse  we  have  the  experi- 
ences of  a  later  date.  The  writer  manifests  the  most  btirning 
hatred  towards  Rome  and  the  worship  of  its  head—the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet,  who  are  actual  embodiments  of  Satan. 
Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  Christian  is  not  expb'cable 
before  the  closing  years  of  Domitian;  for,  apart  from  Caligula, 
he  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  consistently  demanded 
divine  honours. 

id)  The  Antichrist  Legend.— ^t  find  at  least  two  stages  of  the 
Neronic  and  Antichrist  myth  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  earliest 
form  is  not  attested  here,  that  Nero  had  not  really  been  slain, 
but  would  sptedHy  return  and  destroy  his  enemies.  The  first 
pretender  appeared  in  aj).  69,  and  was  put  to  death  in  Cjrthnus. 
The  second  stage  of  this  legend  was  that  Nero  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Far  East,  and  would  return  with  the  help  of  his  Eastern 
subjects  for  the  overthrow  of  Rome.  Two  pretenders  arose  in 
conformity  with  this  expectation  among  the  Parthians  in 
AJ>.  80  and  88,     This  widespread  expectation  has  left  its 


memorial  in  our  book  in  xvi.  la  and  in  xvii.  16-17,  which  point 
to  the  behef  that  Rome  would  be  destroyed  by  Nero  and  the 
Parthian  kings.  Finally,  in  xiii.'  and  xvii.  8,  X2-X4,  we  have 
a  later  phase  of  the  myth,  in  which  there  is  a  fusion  of  the 
Antichrist  myth  with  that  of  Nero  redimnts.  This  fusion  could 
hardly  have  taken  place  before  the  first  half  of  Domitian's  reign, 
when  the  last  Neronic  pretender  appeared.  '  As  soon  as  the 
hope  of  the  living  Nero  could  no  longer  be  entertained,  the  way 
was  prepared  for  this  transformation  of  the  myth.  The  living 
Nero  was  no  longer  expected  to  return  from  the  East,  but  Nero 
was  to  be  restored  to  life  from  the  abyss  by  the  dragon,  i.e. 
Satan.  This  expectation  is  recounted  in  xiii.,  but  it  appears 
most  clearly  in  the  additions  to  xvii.  Thus  in  xvii.  8  the 
reference  to  Nero  redivhus  as'the  Antichrist  is  manifest:  "  The 
beast  that  thou  sawest  was,  and  is  not,  and  is  about  to  come 
up  out  of  the  abyss  and  to  go  into  perdition."  ^  Thus  again  we 
are  obliged  to  postulate  a  date  not  earlier  than  aj>.  90  for  the 
book  in  its  present  form. 

(e)  Primitive  Church  Tradition  and  its  Confirmation  through  the 
Discovery  of  References  in  the  Text  to  Certain  Edicts  of  Domitian. 
— ^The  earliest  external  evidence  is  practically  unanimous  in 
ascribing  the  Apocalypse  to  the  last  years  of  Domitian..  Tbe 
oldest  testimony  is  that  of  Irenaeus  v.  30. 3: 5c'  Udrou  2v  fyf*^ 
Tciu  Kol  Hv  'Atok&XiVv  iupaeiTos  Mi  yip  Tp6  roXKaS  Ttrtmen 
kaphBut  ^^XX^  oj^bixr  hX  rift  ^yerkftax  TCMat,  vpds  r^  nlXa  rip 
Ao/ienavoG  ^ipx^.  The  rest  of  the  patristic  evidence  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Victorinus,  Eusebius  aixl 
Jerome  will  be  found  in  Swete*s  Apocalypse  of  St  John*, 
xcix.  seq.  Though  a  few  later  authorities,  such  as  Epiphanius 
and  Theophylact,  assign  the  book  to  earlier  or  later  periods, 
the  main  body  of  early  Christian  tradition  attests  the  dale 
of  its  composition  in  the  closing  years  of  Domitian.  Not- 
withstandixig,  on  various  critical  grounds,  Baur,  HQgenfdd, 
Lightfoot,  Westcott,  Hort  and  Beyschlag  assigned  the  book 
to  the  rdgn  of  Nero,  or  to  the  years  immediately  following 
his  death,  while  Weiss,  Dusterdieck  and  Mommsen  assign  it 
to  the  time  of  Vespasian.  When,  however,  we  comlni>e  the 
preceding  arguments  with  that  of  the  early  church  tradition, 
the  evidence  for  the  Domitian  date  outweighs  that  for  any 
other.  And  this  conclusion  receives  remarkable  confirmation 
from  a  recent  fact  brought  forward  by  S.  Reinach  in  an  article 
in  the  Revue  archiologique,  s6r.  III.  t.  xxxix.  (1901),  pp.  350-74, 
and  reprinted  in  Culles^  mythes  et  rdigions,  ii.  356-80  (1906). 
This  fact  explains  a  passage  which  has  hitherto  been  a  total 
enigma  to  every  expoimder,  t.0.  vi.  6:  "A  choenuc  of  wheat  for 
a  denarius,  and  tlirce  choenikes  of  barley  for  a  denarius,  aixi 
the  oil  and  the  wine  hurt  thou  not."  Swete  writes  here:  "  The 
voice  fixes  a  maximum  price  for  the  main  food-stuffs.  The 
denarius  .  .  .  was  the  daily  wage  .  .  .  and  a  choenix  of  wheat 

<  Vene  .1 1  postulates  either  a  Vespastanic  or  Domttianic  date: 
"  And  the  beast  that  was,  and  b  not,  \a  himself  also  an  c^hth, 
and  is  of  the  seven;  and  he  goeth  into  fwrdition.*'  In  vene  10 
it  is  stated  that  five  of  the  seven  had  fallen,  "  the  one  is  and  another 
is  not  yet  come,  and  when  be  comcth  he  must  continue  a  litUe 
while."  If  we  reckon  from  Aueustine  and  omit  Calba,  Otho  and 
VitcUius,  each  of  whom  reigned  only  a  few  months,  we  arrive  at 
Vespajnan.  The  vision,  therefore,  belongs  to  his  reign,  a.d.  69-79. 
Verse  11,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  "  which  was  and  is  not.** 
leads  to  the  identificauon  of  the  eighth  with  Nero  redivivus.  But 
what  then  is  to  be  made  of  the  above  reckoning  when  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  Apocalyptist  who  wrote  in  Domitum's  reign  ?  Some 
scholars  are  of  opinion  that  this  writer  identified  Domitian  with 
the  etffhth  emperor,  the  Nero  redivinUt  the  beast  from  the  abyss. 
But  this  is  unlikely,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  even  some 
pagan  writers,  such  as  Juvenal,  Pliny  and  Martial  (?),  traced  a 
resemblance  between  Domitian  and  Nero.  On  the  other  hand, 
ii  we  refuse  to  accept  this  identification,  and  hold  that  the  beast 
from  the  abyss  u  yet  to  come,  any  attempt  at  a  strict  exegesis  of 
the  text  lounges  us  in  hopeless  difficulties.  For  Domitian  m  that 
case  woufd  be  the  sixth,  and  the  pieceding  five  would  have  to  begin 
with  Galba — a  most  improbable  supposition.  But  futheniiore, 
since  this  new  reckoning  would  exclude  Nero,  how  could  the 
eighth  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  seven,  i.e.  Nero  ?  Bousset  thinks 
that  the  Apocalyptist,  knowing  not  what  to  make  of  this  reckoning, 
left  it  standing  as  it  was  and  attempted  a  new  interpretation  of  tbe 
seven  heads  by  taking  them  to  refer  to  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  ia 
the  addition  he  made  to  verse  9. 
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tlie  avenge  duly  consomption  of  the  workman.  .  .  .  Parley 
was  largdy  the  food  of  the  poor."  According  to  the  wonk 
just  quoted  from  the  Apocalypse,  there  was  to  be  a  dearth  of 
grain  and  a  superfluity  of  wine;  the  price  of  the  wheat  was  to 
be  seven  times  the  ordinary,  aocording  to  Reinach's  com- 
putation, and  that  of  the  barley  four  times.  This  strange 
statement  suggested  some  historic^  allusion,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  allusion  was  made  by  Reinach,  who  points  out  that 
Domxtian  by  an  edict  in  aj>.  93  prohibited  the  planting  of  new 
vineyards  in  Italy,  and  ordered  the  reduction  of  those  in  the 
provinces  by  one-half.  As  Asia  Minor  suffered  specially  under 
this  edict,  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot  which  resulted  in  the 
revocation  of  the  edict.  In  this  revocation  the  Apocalyptist 
saw  the  menace  cl  a  famine  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  while 
the  lusuries  would  remain  unaffected.  From  his  ascetic  stand- 
point the  revocation  of  the  edict  could  only  pander  to  drunken- 
ness and  immorality.  Reinach's  explanation  of  this  ancient 
crux  interpretumt  which  has  been  accepted  by  Hamack,  Boussct, 
Porter,  Sanday,  Swete  and  others,  fixes  the  earliest  date  of  the 
composition  of  the  Apocalypse  as  aj>.  93.  Since  Domitian 
died  in  96,  the  hook  was  therefore  written  between  a.d.  93 
and  95. 

Antker. — ^Before  entoing  on  the  chief  data  which  help  towards* 
the  determination  of  this  question,  we  shall  first  state  the  author's 
standpoint.  Hjs  book  exhibits  a  Christianity  that  is — as 
Hamack  {Ency.  BrU.*,  xx.  498)  writes — ^"free  from  the  law, 
free  from  national  prejudices,  universal  and  yet  a  Christianity 
which  is  independent  of  PauL  .  .  .  The  author  speaks  not  at 
all  of  the  law  * — ^the  word  does  not  occur  in  his  work;  he  looks 
for  salvation  from  the  power  and  grace  of  God  and  Christ  alone 
.  .  .  nowhere  has  he  made  a  distinction  between  Gentile  and 
Jewish  Christians.  .  .  .  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  has  cast 
aside  all  national  religious  prejudices."  The  writer  is  not 
dependent,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  on  the  Pauline  teaching. 
He  has  won  his  way  to  universalism,  not  through  the  Pauline 
method,  but  through  one  of  his  own.  He  has  no  serious  prefer- 
ence for  the  people  of  Israel  as  such,  but  only  for  the  martyrs 
and  confesson,  who  shall  belong  to  every  tribe  and  tongue  and 
people  and  nation  (vii.  9  scq.)*  The  unbelieving  Jews  are  "  a 
synagogue  of  Satan  "  (ii.  9). 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  our  author's  attitude  to  the  world 
reflects  the  temper  of  Judaism  rather  than  that  of  Christianity. 
He  looks  upon  Uie  enemies  of  the  Christian  Church  with  uncon- 
cealed hatred.  No  prayer  arises  within  his  work  on  their 
behalf,  and  nothing  but  unalloyed  triumph  is  displayed 
over  their  doom.  "Die  Christian  duty  of  love  to  those  Uiat 
wrong  us  does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  itself  on  our 
Apocalyptist. 

Is  Ike  Apocalypse  pseutUmymousf — All  the  Jewish  apocalypses 
are  pseudonymous,  and  all  the  Christian  with  the  exception  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  Since  our  book  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  this  category,  the  question  of  its  pseudonjrmity  must  arise. 
In  the  articles  on  Apocalyptic  Literature  and  Apocryphal 
Literature  (97.9.)  we  have  shown  the  large  lines  of  differentia- 
tion between  apocalyptic  and  prophecy.  The  chief  ground  for 
resorting  to  paeudonjrmous  authorship  in  Judaism  was  that  the 
bdief  in  pnq>hecy  was  lost  among  the  people.  Hence  any  writer 
who  would  appeal  to  them  was  obliged  to  do  so  in  the  name  of 
some  great  figure  of  the  past.  Furthermore,  this  belief  that 
proi^ecy  had  ceased  led  the  religious  personalities  of  the  later 
time  to  authenticate  their  message  by  means  of  antedated 
prophecy.  They  procured  confidence  in  their  actual  predictions 
by  appoling  to  tbe  literal  fulfilment  of  such  antedated  prophecy. 
In  such  literature  we  find  the  characteristic  words  or  their 
equivalents:  "  Seal  up  the  prophecy:  it  is  not  for  this  genera- 
tion," which  are  desi^ied  to  explain  the  late  appearance  of  the 
works  in  which  they  are  found.  But  this  universal  character- 
istk  of  apocalyptic  is  almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Apocalypse.    The  valicinium  ex  eventu  plays  but  a  very 

*  His  freedom  from  legal  bondage  is  as  undeniable  as  his  univer* 
safiam.  He  lays  no  further  burden  on  his  readers  than  those  re- 
qiored  by  fhe  Apostolic  Decree  of  Acts  xv.  2$  aeq. 


small  part  in  it.  Moreover,  the  chief  ground  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pseudonymous  literature  was  absent  in  the  early 
Christian  church.  For  with  the  advent  of  Christianity  prophecy 
had  sprung  anew  into  life,  and  our  author  distinctly  deckres  that 
the  words  of  the  book  are  for  his  own  generation  (xxiL  xo). 
Hence  we  conclude  that  the  grounds  are  lacking  which  would 
entitle  our  assiimfng  a  priori  that  the  Apocalypse  is  pseudony- 
mous. 

Was  the  Author  the  Son  of  Zebedee,  the  AposOef—Thc  evidence 
of  the  book  is  against  this  assumption.  The  writer  demands 
a  hearing  as  a  prophet  (xxii.  6),  and  in  no  single  passage  makes 
any  claim  to  having  been  an  apostle.  Nay  more,  the  evidence 
of  the  text,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  against  such  a  view.  He  never 
refers  to  any  previous  intercourse  with  Christ  such  as  we  find 
frequently  in  the  Fotuth  Gospel,  and  when  he  speaks  of  "  the 
twdve  apostles  of  the  Lamb  "  (xxi.  14)  he  does  so  in  a  tone  that 
would  seem  to  exclude  him  from  that  body.  Here  internal  and 
external  evidence  are  at  strife;  for  from  the  time  of  Justin 
onwards  the  Apocalypse  was  received  by  the  church  as  the  work 
of  the  Apostle  John  (see  Swete,  op.  cU.\  p*  dxxv).  If  the  writer 
of  the  Fourth  Goq>el  was  the  Apostle  John,  then  the  difBculties 
for  the  assumption  of  an  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse become  well-nigh  insuperable.  Nay  more,  the  difficulties 
attending  on  the  assumption  of  a  common  authorship  of  the 
Gospel  and  Apocalypse,  independently  of  the  question  of  the 
apostdic  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  are  practically  insuperable. 
Some  decades  ago  these  difiSculties  were  not  insurmountable, 
when  critics  assigned  a  Neronic  date  to  the  Apocalypse  and  a 
Domitianic  or  later  date  to  the  Gospel.  It  was  from  such  a 
standpoint  conceivable  that  the  thoughts  and  diction  of  the 
writer  had  undergone  an  entire  trai^ormation  in  the  long 
interval  that  intervened  between  the  imposition  of  the  two 
books,  on  the  supposition  that  both  were  from  the  same  hand. 
But  now  that  both  books  are  assigned  to  the  last  decade  of  the 
xst  century  a.d.  by  a  growing  body  of  critics,  the  hypothesis  of 
a  common  authorship  can  hardly  be  sustained.  The  validity  of 
such  an  hypothesis  was  attacked  as  early  as  the  4th  centuiy  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  in  the  fragment  of  his  treatise  mpl 
krayjekuar,  in  Eusebius,  H.JS.  vii.  24  seq.  His  arguments,  as 
simimed  up  by  Swete  (op.  cit.^  p.  cxiv  seq.),  are  as  follows: 
"  John  the  Evangelist  abstains  from  mentioning  his  own  name, 
but  John  the  Apocalyptist  names  himself  more  than  once  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  book,  and  again  near  its  end.  Doubtless 
there  were  many  who  bore  the  name  of  John  in  the  early  Christian 
communities;  we  read,  for  instance,  of  '  John,  whose  surname 
was  Markj'  and  there  may  have  been  a  second  John  in  Asia,  since 
at  Ephesus,  we  are  told,  there  were  two  tombs  said  to  be  John's. 
.  .  .  Again,  while  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  of  John  show  marks 
of  agreement  which  suggest  a  common  authorship,  the  Apocalypse 
differs  widely  from  both  in  its  ideas  and  in  its  way  of  expressing 
them;  we  miss  in  it  the  frequent  references  to  '  life,'  '  light,' 
'  truth,' '  grace '  and '  love '  wUch  are  characteristic  of  the  Apostle 
and  find  ourselves  in  a  totally  different  region  of  thought.  .  .  . 
Lastly,  the  linguistic  eccentricities  of  the  Apocalypse  bar  the 
way  against  the  acceptance  of  the  book  as  the  work  of  the 
Evangelist.  The  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  are  written  in 
correct  and  flowing  Greek,  and  there  is  not  a  barbarism,  a  solecism, 
or  a  provincialism  in  them;  whereas  the  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  inaccurate,  disfigured  by  unusual  or  foreign  words  and  even 
at  times  by  solecisms." 

All  subsequent  criticism  has  more  or  less  confirmed  the  con- 
diisions  of  Dionysius.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  signs  of  a  relationship  between  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Gospel  in  the  minor  peajiarities  of  language.*  These, 
Swete  holds,  "  create  a  strong  presumption  of  affinity  "  between 
the  two  books,  while  Bousset  infers  that  they  "  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  the  entire  circle  of  Johannine  writings  spring  from 
circles  which  stood  under  the  influence  of  the  John  of  Asia 
Minor." 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse 

•See  Bouaaet,  Offtiihanmi  Johannis\  pp.  i77-«79;  Swete*,  pp. 
cxxv-cxxix. 
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are  derived  from  different  authors  who  moved  in  the  same 
circle*.* 

As  regards  the  John  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  he  is  now 
identified  by  a  majority  of  critics  with  jfohn  the  Presbyter, 
and  further  the  trend  of  criticism  is  in  favour  of  transferring 
all  the  Johannine  writings  to  him,  or  rather  to  his  school  in 
Asia  Minor.* 

For  an  independent  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  see  John,  Gospel  of  St.  (R  H.  C.) 

REVELS,  MASTER  OF  THB.^The  history  of  the  Revels 
office  has  an  interesting  place  in  that  of  the  English  stage  (see 
also  DsAKA,  and  Theat&e).  Among  the  expenses  of  the  royal 
Wardrobe  we  find  provision  made  for  tunicae  and  viseres  in 
1347  for  the  Christmas  ludi  of  Edward  III.;  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  payments  are  also  recorded  for  various  forms  of 
court  revels;  and  it  became  regxilar,  apparently,  to  appoint  a 
special  functionary,  called  Master  of  the  Revels,  to  superintend 
the  royal  festivities,  quite  distinct  from  the  Lord  of  Misrule  iq.v.). 
In  Henry  VII. 's  time  beseems  to  have  beenanunor  official  of  the 
household.  In  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  however,  the  post  became 
more  important,  and  an  officer  of  the  Wardrobe  was  permanently 
employed  to  act  under  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  With  the 
patent  given  to  John  Farlyon  in  1534  as  Yeoman  of  the  Revels, 
what  may  be  considered  as  an  independent  office  of  the  Revels 
(within  the  general  sphere  of  the  lord  chamberlain)  came  into 
being;  and  in  1544  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden  received  a  patent 
as  Master  of  the  Revels,  he  being  the  first  to  become  head  of 
an  independent  office,  M agister  J ocorum^  Revelorum  et  Mascorutn 
omnium  et  singidarium  nostrorum  mdgariter  nuncupatorum 
RepeUs  and  Masks.  Cawarden  was  Master  till  1559.  Soon  after 
his  appointment,  the  office  and  its  stores  were  transferred  to  a 
dissolved  Dominican  monastery  at  Blackf  riars,  having  previously 
been  housed  at  Warwick  Inn  in  the  city,  the  Charterhouse,  and 
then  at  the  priory  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Clerkenwell,  to 
which  a  return  was  made  after  Cawarden's  death.  Sir  Thomas 
Benger  succeeded  Cawarden,  and  Edmund  Tylney  followed  him 
(1579-X610);  it  was  the  appointment  of  the  latter's  nephew. 
Sir  George  Buck,  as  deputy-master,  with  the  reversion  to  the 
mastership,  which  led  to  so  much  repining  on  the  part  of  the 
dramatist,  John  Lyly,  who  was  himself  a  candidate.  Under 
Tylney,  the  functions  of  Master  of  the  Revds  gradually 
became  extended  to  a  general  censorship  of  the  stage, 
which  in  1624  was   put    directly  in  the  hands  of  the  lord 

'There  are  several  analogies  in  Jewish  literature.  Thus  the 
Testaments  of  the  XII.  Pairiarcks — a  universalist  work — ^axid  the 
Book  cf  Jubilees — a  particularistic  work — ^are  from  different  authora, 
though  they  are  written  within  a  few  years  of  each  other  by  Phari- 
sees and  use  much  common  material.  Similarly  with  regard  to 
the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  and  4  Ezra. 

'  Several  converging  lines  of  testimony  tend  to  prove  that  John 
the  son  of  Zebedee  was,  like  his  brother  James,  put  to  death  by  the 
Jews.  First,  we  have  the  express  testimonv  of  Papias  to  this 
effect,  which  is  preserved  in  George  Hamartoius  and  in  an  epitome 
of  Philip  of  Side.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away 
this  testimony  by  Liffhtfoot,  Hamack,  Drummond,  and  Bernard 
(Irish  Church  Quarterly,  1908,  53  sqq.)<  Secondly,  Papias's  testi- 
mony receives  support  from  Jesus's  own  words  in  Mark  x.  39; 
for,  as  Wcllhausen  remarks  on  this  passage,  "  the  prophecy  refers 
not  only  to  James  but  also  to  John:  and  if  it  had  remained  only 
half  fulfilled,  it  would  hardly  have  kept  its  place  in  the  Gospel. 
The  third  strand  of  evidence  is  found  in  the  Martyroloeies,  Cartha- 
ginian, Armenian  and  Syrian.  Bernard  (op.  ctL)  has  tried  to 
prove  that  the  Martyrol<^ies  do  not  imply  the  martyrdom  but 
only  the  faithful  witness  of  John.  Finallv,  Qement  of  Alexandria 
(Bousset,  Die  Offenbarung,  p.  38)  furnishes  evidence  in  the  same 
direction;  for  m  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  0,  71,  the  Gnostic  Herac- 
leon  gives  a  list  of  the  Apostles  who  had  not  been  martyred,  and 
these  were:  "  Matthew,  Philip,  Thomas  and  Levi*'  fcorrupt  for 
Lebbaeus).  If  we  accept  this  evidence,  the  martyraom  cannot 
have  been  later  than  a.d.  69,  and  may  have  been  considerably 
eariier.  In  either  case  such  a  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  it  against  an 
Afxwtolic  origin  of  the  Johannine  writings.  John  the  Presbyter 
is  in  that  case  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  and  the  founder  of 
the  Johannine  school  in  Asia  Minor.  But  the  question  is  still  at 
issue. 

*  The  word  **  revel  "  meant  propeily  a  noisy  or  riotous  tumult 
or  merry-making,  and  is  derived  from  O.  Fr.  revaer,  to  rebel,  to  riot, 
make  a  noiie:  LaL  rebeiiare. 


I  chamberlain,  thus  leading  to  the  licensing  act  of  1737  (see 
Deava). 

See  E  K.  Chambers,  The  Mediaeval  Stage  (1904);  and  his  iVotes 
011  the  History  of  the  Rewels  Offiu  under  the  Tudors  (1906),  with 
authorities  quoted. 

REVELSTOKE,  an  incorporated  town  of  British  Columbia, 
on  the  Columbia  river  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  381  m. 
E.  of  Vancouver.  Pop.  (1907)  3526.  It  is  the  capital  of 
Kootenay  county,  and  the  shipping  centre  for  the  mining  and 
lumbering  district.  It  contains  large  railway  shops,  several 
breweries,  and  saw  and  shingle  mills. 

REVENTLOW,  CHRISTIAN  DITLEV  FREDERICK.  Coxtnt 
(1748-1827),  Danish  statesman  and  reformer,  the  son  of  Privy 
Councillor  Christian  Ditlev  Reventlow,  bom  on  March  11, 174S. 
After  being  educated  at  the  academy  of  Sor5  and  at  Leipzig, 
Reventlow,  in  company  with  his  younger  brother  Johan  Ludwig 
and  the  distinguished  Saxon  economist  Carl  Wendt  (i 731-18 15), 
the  best  of  cicerones  on  such  a  tour,  travelled  throu^  Germany, 
Switzerhud,  France  and  England;  to  examine  the  social,  eco- 
nomical and  agricultural  conditions  of  civilized  Europe.  A 
visit  to  Sweden  and  Norway  to  study  mining  and  metallurgy 
completed  the  curriculum,  and  when  Reventlow  in  the  course 
of  1770  returned  to  Denmark  he  was  an  authority  on  all  the 
economic  questions  of  the  day.  In  1774  he  held  a  high 
position  in  the  KammerhMegiett  or  board  of  trade,  two  years 
later  he  entered  the  Department  of  Mines,  and  in  1781  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Overskaitedirectionen,  or  chief  taxing  board.  He 
had,  in  1774,  married  Frederica  Charlotte  von  Beulwitz,  who 
bore  him  thirteen  children,  and  on  his  father's  death  in  1775 
inherited  the  family  estate  in  Laaland.  Reventlow  overflowed 
with  progressive  ideas,  especially  as  regards  agriculture,  and  he 
devoted  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  improvement  of  his 
properly  and  the  amelioration  of  his  serfs.  Fortunatdy,  the 
ambition  to  play  a  useful  part  in  a  wider  field  of  activity  than  be 
could  find  in  the  country  ultimately  prevailed.  His  time  came 
when  the  ultra-conservative  ministry  of  Hoe^  Guldberg  was 
dismissed  (April  14th,  1784)  and  Andreas  Bemstorff,  the  states- 
man for  whom  Reventlow  had  the  highest  admiration,  returned 
to  power. 

Reventlow  was  an  excellently  trained  specialist  in  many 
departments,  and  was  always  firm  and  confident  in  those 
subjects  which  he  had  made  his  own.  Moreover,  he  was  a  man 
of  strong  and  warm  feelings,  and  deeply  religious. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  especially  interested  him.  He 
was  convinced  that  free  labour  would  be  far  more  profiuble 
to  the  land,  and  that  the  peasant  himself  would  be  better  if 
released  from  his  thraldom. 

His  favourite  field  of  labour  was  thrown  open  to  him  when,  on 
the  6th  of  August  1784,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Rente- 
kammeret,  which  took  cognisance  of  everything  relating  to 
agriculture.  His  first  step  was  to  appoint  a  small  agricultural 
commission  to  better  the  condition  of  the  crown  serfs,  and 
amongst  other  things  enable  them  to  turn  their  leaseholds  into 
freeholds.  Observing  that  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  was  also 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  peasantry, 
Reventlow  induced  him,  in  July  1786,  to  appoint  a  grand 
commission  to  take  the  condition  of  all  the  peasahtry  in  the 
kingdom  into  immediate  consideration.  This  celebrated 
agricultural  commission  continued  its  labours  for  many  years, 
and  introduced  a  whole  series  of  reforms  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Thus  the  ordinance  of  8th  June  1787  modified 
the  existing  leaseholds,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
peasantry;  the  ordinance  of  20th  June  1788  abolished 
villenage  and  completely  transformed  the  much-abused  koveri 
system  whereby  the  feudal  tenant  was  bound  to  cultivate  his 
lord's  land  as  well  as  his  own;  and  the  ordinance  of  6th  December 
1799,  which  did  away  with  koveri  altogether.  Reventlow 
was  also  instrumental  in  starting  the  public  credit  banks,  for 
enabling  small  cultivators  to  borrow  money  on  favourable 
terms.  In  conjunction  with  his  friend,  Hcinrich  Ernst  Schim- 
melmann  (1747-1831),  he  also  procured  the  passing  of  the 
ordinances  permitting  free  trade  between  Denmark  and  Norway, 
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the  fiee  importation  of  com  from  abroad,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  miadiievoixs  monopoly  of  the  Iceland  trade. 

But  the  financial  distress  of  Denmark,  the  jealousy  of  the 
duchies»  the  ruinous  political  complications  of  the  Napoleonic 
period,  and,  above  all,  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick's  growing 
jealousy  of  his  official  advisers,  which  led  him  to  rule,  or  rather 
misrule,  for  years  without  the  cooperation  of  bis  Council  of 
Slate — aD  these  calamities  wero  at  last  too  much  even  for 
Revcntfow.  On  7th  December  1813  he  received  his  dismissal 
and  retired  to  his  estates,  where,  after  working  cheerfully 
among  his  peasantry  to  the  last,  he  died  on  the  nth  of 
October  1837. 

See  Adolph  Frederik  BergsAe,  Creo.  C.  D.  P.  Revenihws 
Virksvmtked  (Copenhagen,  1837);  Louis  Theodor  Alfred  Bobe, 
Epgri.  Papinr  jra  den  RevenUawslu  FamUiekreds  (Copenhagen, 

*895^7). 

REVENUB  (O.  Fr.  raenUt  from  rtvenir^  to  return),  income, 
return,  or  profit;  more  particularly  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  of  a  government  or  state.  The  revenue  of  a  state  is 
largely  made  up  of  taxation,  and  the  general  principles  of  taxes 
are  cliscuaBed  in  Taxation  and  Finance.  In  some  countries 
the  public  or  state  domain  may  rantiibute  substantially  to  the 
revenue,  as  do  the  crown  forests  in  Russia,  while  in  other 
countries  important  contributions  are  made  from  the  state 
railways,  post  and  telegraph  services,  &c.  For  the  historical 
development  of  the  English  revenue  see  English  Finance, 
and  for  other  countries  see  the  sections  on  finance  in  the  articles 
dealing  with  the  various  countries.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  term  inland  revenue  is  used  to  denote  that  part  of  the 
revenue  which  is  derived  from  death  duties,  stamps  and  other 
taxes,  such  as  income  tax,  land  tax,  inhabited  house  duty,  &c. 
The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  is  a  special  department  of  the 
English  civil  service,  with  headquarters  at  Somerset  House. 
The  Board  consists  of  a  chairman,  deputy  chairman,  and 
two  commissioners,  with  joint  secretaries,  assistant  secretaries 
and  a  staff  of  officials.  The  other  important  department 
enipaged  in  the  collection  of  the  English  revenue  is  the  Board 
of  Customs  and  Exdsc.  The  excise  department  was  formerly 
a  branch  of  the  inland  revenue,  but  was  amalgamated  with  the 
cust<nns  department  on  the  ist  of  April  1Q09.  The  Board  of 
Customs  and  Excise  is  constituted  as  is  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue. 

In  the  United  States  the  greater  proportion  of  the  national 
revenue  ($547,086,993  out  of  $663,317,677  in  1909)  is  derived 
from  customs  and  internal  revenue.  The  internal  revenue 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  receipts  from  taxes  on  spirits, 
tobaccos  and  fermented  liquors.  In  1909  the  amount  derived 
from  customs  revenue  was  $300,977438,  and  inteznal  revenue, 

$346,109,554. 

REVERB,  PAUL  (1735-1818),  American  engraver  and  patriot, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ist  of  January  1735 
He  bad  a  meagre  schooling,  and  in  his  father's  shop  learned 
the  trade  of  a  gold*  and  silversmith-  In  1756  he  was  second 
lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point, 
and  for  several  monUis  was  stationed  at  Fort  Edward,  in  New 
York.  He  became  a  proficient  copper  engraver,  and  engraved 
several  anti-British  caricatures  in  the  years  before  the  War  of 
Independence.  He  was  one  of  the  Boston  grand  jurors  who 
refused  to  serve  in  1774  because  parliament  had  made  the 
justices  independent  of  the  people  for  their  salaries,  was  a 
leader  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  was  one  of  the  thirty  North 
End  mechanics  who  patrolled  the  streets  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  Bntish  troops  and  Tones,  and  in  December  1774 
was  sent  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  uiige  the  seizure 
of  mihtary  stores  there,  and  induced  the  colomsts  to  attack 
and  capture  Fort  Wilbam  and  Mary— one  of  the  first  acts  of 
miKtary  force  in  the  war  His  midnight  ride  from  Charlcstown 
to  Lexington  on  the  iSth-iQth  of  Apnl  i775t  to  give  warning 
<A  the  approach  of  British  troops  from  Boston,  is  Rrvere's  most 
famous  exploit,  it  is  commemorated  by  Longfellow,  who. 
however*  has  "  paid  little  attention  to  exactness  of  fact  '* 
(Joslio  Winsor).    Ini  775  Revere  was  sent  by  the  Massachusetts 


provincial  congress  to  Philadelphia  to  study  the  working  of  the 
only  powder  mill  in  the  colonies,  and  although  he  was  allowed 
only  to  pass  through  the  building,  obtained  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  enable  him  to  set  up  a  powder  mill  at  Canton.  He  was 
commissioned  a  major  of  infantry  in  the  Massachusetts  militia 
in  April  1776;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
of  artillery  in  November;  was  stationed  at  C^tle  William, 
defending  Boston  harbour,  and  finally  received  rammand  of 
this  fort.  He  served  in  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Island  in  1778, 
and  in  the  following  year  participated  in  the  unsuccessful 
Penobscot  expedition.  After  his  return  he  was  accused  of 
having  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer,  was 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  was  acquitted.  After  the  war  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  sUver  ware,  and  became 
a  pioneer  in  the  production  in  America  of  copper  plating  and 
copper  spikes  for  ships.  In  1 795,  as  grandmaster  of  Uie  Masonic 
fraternity,  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  State  House  in 
Boston,  and  in  this  year  also  founded  the  Massachusetts  Charit- 
able Mechanic  Association,  becoming  its  first  president.  He 
died  in  Boston  on  the  loth  of  May  1818. 

Sec  Charles  F.  Gettemy,  Tht  True  Story  vj  Paul  Revere  (Boston, 
1905). 

REVERB,  a  township  and  a  coast  resort  of  Suffolk  county, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  immediately  N.E.  of  Boston  on  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  Pop.  (1910,  U.S.  census),  18,3x9.  Area, 
4  56  sq  m.  The  town^p'  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Maine 
and  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  railways,  and  by  several 
electric  railways  connecting  with  Boston,  Chelsea,  Lynn, 
Maiden,  and  Medford.  Revere  Beach,  a  crescent-shaped  beach 
of  white  sand  extending  from  the  promontory  of  Winthrop  on 
the  S.  to  the  Point  of  Pines  on  the  N.,  is  a  popular  bathing 
resort,  and  has  been  called  the  Coney  Island  of  Boston.  The 
township  has  a  Carnegie  library  and  a  handsome  town  hall. 
The  first  settlement  here  was  made  about  1636.  and,  under  the 
name  of  Rumney  Marsh,  it  was  a  part  of  Boston  until  1739, 
when  it  became  a  part  of  the  new  township  of  Chelsea.  The 
northern  part  of  Chelsea  was  organized  as  the  township  of 
North  Chelsea  in  1846;  part  of  it  was  separated  as  Winthrop 
in  1853;  and  in  1871  the  name  North  Chelsea  was  changed 
to  Revere,  in  honour  of  Paul  Revere. 

REVEREND  (Lat.  reverendus,  gerundive  of  rewrerj,  to 
revere,*  pay  respect  to),  a  term  of  respect  or  courtesy,  now 
especially  used  as  the  ordinary  prefix  of  address  to  the  names 
of  mlnistera  of  religion  of  all  denominations.  The  uses  of  Med. 
Lat.  reverendus  do  not  confine  the  term  to  those  in  orders; 
Du  Cange  {Gloss  s.v.)  defines  it  as  tUulus  honorarius^  etiatn 
mulieribus  potioris  dignilaiie  concessus^  and  in  the  X5th  century 
in  English  it  is  found  as  a  general  term  of  respectful  address. 
The  usual  prefix  of  address  of  a  parson  was  "  sir,'*  representing 
Lat.  dominus  (see  Sis),  or  *'  master."  It  has  been  habitually 
used  of  the  parochial  deigy  of  the  Church  of  England  since 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  not,  however,  a  title  of 
honour  or  dignity,  and  no  denomination  has  any  exclusive 
right  to  use  it  A  faculty  was  ordered  to  be  issued  for  the 
erection  of  a  tombstone,  the  inscription  on  which  contained 
the  name  of  a  Wesleyan  minister  prefixed  by  "  reverend  "; 
this  the  incumbent  had  refused  {Keai  v.  Sfnith^  1876,  i  P.D.  73). 
In  the  Church  of  England  deans  are  addressed  as  "very 
revovnd."  bishops  as  "  right  reverend,"  archbishops  as  "  most 
reverend."  The  Moderator  of  the  Clturch  of  Scotland  is  also 
styled  •*  right  reverend." 

REVERIE,  a  condition  of  mental  abstraction,  a  fit  of  musing, 
a  '*  brown  study  "  ("  brown  "  in  the  sense  of  "gloomy,"  and 
not  to  be  referred  to  Germ.  Braune^  brow).  The  word  appean 
in  the  14th  or  15th  centuries  in  its  original  meaning  in  Old 
French,  of  joy,  delight,  also  wildness,  anger.  The  French  rcoer, 
later  resver,  modern  rAier.  to  dream,  meant  originally  to  wander 
in  speech  or  thought,  and  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  rabiare, 
cf  "  rabies."  "  rage  "  and  "  rave."  The  French  rieerie  (resoerie) 
was  adopted  again  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  as  meaning 
a  state  of  dreaminess,  thus  Locke  (Essay  an  Ike  Human  Under- 
standing,  1695,  ii.  xix.)  says:  "  When  ideas  float  in  our  minds 
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without  any  reflection  or  regard  of  the  understanding,  it  is  that 
which  the  French  call  resvery-,  our  language  has  scarce  a  word 
for  it." 

REVIEW  (Fr.  refue,  from  reioir,  to  see  agun,  Lat.  rt  and 
fidere),  an  inspection  or  critical  examination;  it  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  military  or  naval  term  for  an  inspection  on  a  large  or  formal 
scale  of  a  fleet  or  body  of  troops  by  the  sovereign  or  other  person 
holding  a  high  official  position,  or  for  a  critical  account  of  a 
recently  published  literary  work  in  a  magazine  or  periodical. 
The  earliest  use  of  the  word  for  the  title  of  such  a  periodical 
was  in  the  paper  begun  by  Defoe  in  1704,  the  full  title  of  which 
was  A  Review  of  the  Affairs  of  Prance  and  of  all  Europe^  as  influ- 
enced by  that  Nation  (see  Periodicals  and  Newspapers):  In 
France  there  is  a  particular  application  of  the  term  remte  or, 
more  fully,  rente  de  fin  d'annSe  to  a  form  of  dramatic  performance, 
acted  or  sung,  in  which  the  chief  events  of  the  past  year,  and 
the^  personages  who  have  been  prominently  before  the  public, 
arc  satirically  and  critically  passed  under  review.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  trace  such  performances  to  an  early  origin. 
In  their  modem  form,  however,  they  date  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  VA  n  1841  etPan  1941,  by  the  brothers  Cogniard, 
was  one  of  the  earliest. 

REVILLAOIOEDO,  an  isolated,  uninhabited  group  of  rocky 
islands  in  the  N.  Pacific,  lat.  x8*  N.,  long.  112"  W.,  belonging 
to  Mexico,  and  forming  part  of  the  state  of  Colima.  They  are 
about  430  m.  from  the  Mexican  coast  and  comprise  the  large 
island  of  Socorro  (San  Tom&s),  34  m.  long  by  an  average  of 
9  m.  wide,  and  the  three  widely  separated  islets  of  San  Benedicto, 
Roca  Partida  and  Clarion,  with  a  total  area  of  330  sq.  m. 
The  island  of  Socorro  has  an  extinct  volcano  3660  ft.  high.  The 
islands  have  certain  remarkable  zoological  features,  comprising 
several  birds  and  reptiles  allied  to  those  of  the  Mexican  main- 
land but  differing  from  them  in  spedcs.  The  archipelago 
derives  its  name  from  the  Spanish  viceroy  who  governed  Mexico 
from  1746  to  X755. 

R^ILLB,  ALBERT  (1826-  ),  French  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Dieppe  on  the  4th  of  November  1836. 
After  studying  'at  Geneva  and  Strassburg,  he  became  in  1849 
pastor  at  Lunerai  near  Dieppe,  and  in  185 1  of  the  Walloon 
Church  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  remained  until  1873.  In  1880 
he  was  made  professor  of  the  history  of  religions  in  the  College 
de  France  at  Paris.  Six  years  later  he  was  appointed  president 
of  the  section  of  religious  studies  in  the  £cole  des  hautes  £tudes 
at  the  Sorbonne.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  school 
of  advanced  critical  theology. 

■  Works.— BefoAn  contributinff  to  the  Rmte  de  thMogie  (Paris), 
the  Revue  de  VkisUrire  des  rmgions  (Paris),  the  Revue  des  deux 
numdes,  the  following  works  are  important;  Manuel  d'histoire 
comparie  de  la  pkihsopkie  et  de  la  relipon  (18^;  Eng.  trans., 
1864):  Histoire  du  dogme  de  la  diriniU  de  Jlsus  Christ  (1860.  3rd 
ed.,  1904;  Eng.  trans.,  1905);  Pralegemknes  de  I'histeire  des  rc- 
ligions  (1881,  4th  ed.,  1886;  bng.  trans..  i88d);  Thiodore  Parker, 
sa  vie  et  ses  eeuvres  (1865;  Ene.  trans.,  1805,  and  ed.,  1877); 
Lectures  en  Ike  Oritin  and  Growth  of  Rdttion  as  illustrated  bv  the 
fMlne  religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (the  Hibbert  Lectures  '  for 
1884);  Jisus  de  Nataretk  (1897,  I3th  ed.,  1906). 

I    His  son,  Jean  RiviLUS,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  November 

1854,  studied  at  Geneva,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and 

became  professor  of  patristic .  literature  and  secretary  of  the 

section  of  religious  studies  in  the  £cole  des  hautes  Etudes  at 

the  Sorbonne.    In  1884  he  became  00-editor  of  the  Revue  de 

Vhisloire  des  rdighns  (Paris). 

His  books  include:  La  Doctrine  du  Iom  (1881):  La  ReUglan  d 
Rome  sous  les  SMres  (1886);  Les  Oripnes  de  Fipiscopat  (1899); 
and  Le  Prolestantisme  UUrtUt  ses  origtnes,  sa  fMtarf,  sa  mission 
(1903;  Eng.  trans.,  1903). 

^  REVOLUTIONARY  TRIBUNAL*  THE  {U  tribunal  rivotu- 
lionnaire),  a  court  which  was  instituted  in  Paris  by  the  Convention 
during  the  French  Revolution  for  the  trial  of  political  offenders, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  of  the  Terror.  The 
Dews  of  the  failure  of  the  French  arms  in  Belgium  gave  rise  in 
Paris  to  p(^ular  movements  on  the  9th  and  loth  of  March  1793, 
and  on  the  xoth  of  March,  on  the  proposal  of  Danton,  the 
Convention  decreed  that  there  should  be  established  in  Paris 


an  extraordinary  criminal  tribunal,  which  received  the  oflldal 
name  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  by  a  decree  of  the  a9th  of 
October  1793.  It  was  composed  of  a  jury,  a  public  prosecutor, 
and  two  substitutes,  all  nominated  by  the  Convention;  and 
from  its  judgments  there  was  no  appeaL  With  M.  J.  A.  Hermann 
as  president  and  Fouquier-Tinville  as  public  prosecutor,  the 
tribunal  terrorized  the  royalists,  the  refractory  priests  and  all 
the  actors  in  the  coimter-revolution.  Soon,  too,  it  came  to 
be  used  for  personal  ends,  particularly  by  Rob<^erre,  who 
employed  it  for  the  condemnation  of  his  adversaries.  The 
excesses  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  increased  with  the 
growth  of  Robespierre's  ascendancy  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety;  and  on  the  loth  of  June  1794  was  promulgated,  at  his 
instigation,  the  infamous  Law  of  33  Prairial,  which  forbade 
prisoners  to  employ  counsel  for  their  defence,  suppressed  the 
hearing  of  witnesses  and  made  death  the  sole  penalty.  Before 
33  Prairial  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  had  pronounced  xaao 
death-sentences  in  thirteen  months;  during  the  forty-nine  days 
between  the  passing  of  the  law  and  'the  fall  of  Robespierre 
X376  persons  were  condemned,  including  many  innocent 
victims.  The  lists  of  prisoners  to  be  sent  before  the  tribunal 
were  prepared  by  a  popular  commission  sitting  at  the  museum, 
and  signed,  after  revision,  by  the  Committee  of  General 
Security  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  jointly.  Although 
Robe^ierre  was  the  principal  purveyor  of  the  tribunal,  we 
possess  only  one  of  these  lists  bearing  his  signature.  The 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  suppressed  on  the  3xst  of  May 
1795.  Among  its  most  celebrated  victims  may  be  mentioned 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  H6bertisls,  the  Dantonists  and  several 
of  the  Girondists.  Similar  tribuiials  were  also  in  operation  in 
the  provinces. 

See  H.  A.  Wallon,  Histoire  du  tribunal  rivoluttonnaire  de  Peris 
(Paris,  6  vols.,  1880-^3);  E.  Campardon,  Le  Tribunal  rtve(utiou- 
natre  de  Paris  (Paris,  and  ed.,  a  vols.,  1866):  C.  Berriat  Saint.- 
Prix,  La  Justice  rivolutvmnaire  i  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  Lyon, 
Nanus,  .  .  .  (Paris,  1861).  and  La  Justtce  rivolutionnaire  iaoit 
j?92-prairial  an  JI.)  d'ajnts  des  documents  originaux  (Paris.  1870): 
also  G.  Lendtre,  Le  Tribunal  rivolutionnaire  (1908).  For  a  iMblio- 
graphy  of  its  records  see  M.  Toumeux.  Bibliog,  de  la  ville  de  Paris 
.  .  .  (1890,  voL  L  Nob.  3935-3974). 

REWA,  or  RiWA,  a  native  state  of  Central  India  in  the  Bagd- 
khand  agency.  It  is  the  only  large  state  in  Bagelkhand,  and  the 
second  largest  in  Centfal  India,  having  an  area«f  about  13,000 
sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  United  Provinces,  E.  by  Bengal 
and  S.  by  the  Central  Provinces.  On  the  W.  it  n»ects  other 
petty  states  of  Bagelkhand.  Rewa  is  divided  into  two  well- 
defined  portions.  The  northern  and  smaller  division  is  the 
plateau  lying  between  the  Kaimur  range  of  hills  and  that 
portion  of  the  Vindhyas  known  as  Binjh,  which  overlook  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges.  This  plateau  is  for  the  most  part  culti- 
vated and  well  peopled;  rich  harvests  both  of  Mart/  and  rabi 
crops  are  generally  obtained.  Water  is  plentiful,  and  the 
country  is  full  of  large  tanks  and  reservoirs,  which,  however, 
are  not  used  for  irrigation  purposes,  the  only  system  of  wet 
cultivation  which  has  any  favour  with  the  villagers  is  that  of 
bunds,  or  mounds  of  earth  raised  at  the  lower  ends  of  sloping 
fields  to  retain  the  rain  water  for  some  time  after  the  monsoon 
rains  cease.  The  country  to  the  S.  of  the  Kaimur  hills  com- 
prises by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  state;  but  here  cultiva- 
tion is  restricted  to  the  valley  between  the  hills  and  the  Sone 
river,  and  to  a  few  isolated  patches  in  scattered  parts  of  the 
forest  wastes.  The  principal  river  is  the  Sone,  which  flows 
through  the  state  in  a  N.E.  direction  into  Mirzapur  district. 
Another  important  river  is  the  Tons,  but  neither  is  navigable. 
The  annual  ndnfall  averages  about  41  in.  The  population  in 
X90X  was  1^27,3$$,  showing  a  decrease  of  12%  in  the  decade. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  tracts  are  Goods  and  Kds. 
Estimated  revenue,  £3oo,ooa  The  staple  crops  are  xice, 
millets  and  wheat;  but  more  than  one-third  of  the  area  is 
covered  with  forests,  yielding  timber  and  lac 

The  S.  of  the  state  is  crossed  by  the  branch  of  the  Bei^-Nagpiir 
railway  from  Bilaspur  to  Katni,  which  ups  the  Umaria  coal-bcld. 
The  state  suffered  from  famine  in  1896-97,  jad  again  to  a  less 
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extent  ta  189^1^100;  but  on  both  oocaaions  adequate  meafuret 
of  relief  were  provided. 

The  state  first  came  under  British  influence  in  1813.  The  chief. 
Venkat  Raman  Singh,  was  txxn  in  18^,  succeeded  in  1880  and 
was  created  CCS.  I.  in  1897.  During  his  minority  tiie  administra- 
tion was  reformed.  He  is  Rajput  <x  the  Baghela  branch  ojf  the 
Solanld  race,  and  b  descended  from  the  foun<Kr  of  the  Anhilwara 
f^tan  dynasty  in  Gujarat. 

The  town  ol  Rewa  is  131  m.  S.  of  Allahabad.  Pop.  (1901)  94, 608. 
It  has  a  high  school,  also  the  Victoria  and  aenana  ho^Mtab  and 
a  model  noL  The  political  agent  for  Bagelkhand  resides  at 
Satna.  00  the  East  Indian  railway;  pop.  (1901)  7471. 

REWA  KAMTHA,  a  political  agency  or  collection  of  native 
states  in  India,  subordinate  to  the  government  of  Bombay.  It 
stretches  for  about  150  m.  between  the  plain  of  Gujarat  and 
the  hills  of  Malwa,  from  the  river  Tapti  to  the  Mahi,  crossing 
the  Nerbudda  or  Rewa,  bom  which  it  takes  its  name.  The 
number  of  separate  states  b  61,  many  of  which  are  under 
British  jurisdiction.  The  only  important  one  b  Rajpipla 
(9.9.).  It  includes  also  five  second-dass  states  entitled  Chota 
Udaipur,  Bariya,  Sunth,  Lunawada  and  Balaimor.  Total 
area,  497a  sq.  m.  In  1901  the  population  was  479,065,  Show- 
ing a  decrease  of  35  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  tht  ronilts  of 
famine.  Estimated  revenue,  £140,000;  tribute  (mostly  to  the 
gaekwar  of  Baroda),  £xo,ooo.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  wfld  tribes  of  Bhib  and  Kolb.  The  political  agent,  who 
is  abo  collector  of  the  British  dbtrict  of  the  Panch  Mahals, 
resides  at  Godhra. 

RBWARD,  recompense,  a  gift  or  payment  in  return  for 
services  rendered.  '*  Reward "  and  "  regard  "  are  forms  of 
the  same  word.  Old  French,  from  which  both  words  came 
into  Englbh,  abo  had  rewarder  and  regarder  (the  latter  form 
only  surviving  in  modem  French),  from  re-,  back,  in  return, 
and  warder,  f/arder,  to  watch,  protect — ultimately  a  Teutonic 
word,  from  the  base  war-,  to  defend;  cf.  "  ward  "  and  "  guard," 
which  are  thus  abo  doublets.  In  eariy  use  in  English,  "  re- 
ward "  and  "  regard "  were  interchangeable  in  mouilng; 
thus  in  Pitrs  Plowman,  zi.  129,  "Reson  rod  forth  and  tok 
reward  of  no  man,"  cf. "  The  towne  doth  receave ...  an  annuall 
regard  for  the  same  "  (a  z6th-century  reference  quoted  by  the 
New  Emgfisk  Diaionary  from  R.  Willb  and  J.  W.  dark,  Arckii. 
Hisi,  of  Unit,  of  CanUfridgg,  1886).  In  use  the  words  are  now 
distinct,  "  regard  "  being  restricted  to  such  meanings  as  atten- 
tion, respect,  esteem,  consideration. 

In  English  law  the  offering  of  rewards  presents  two  distinct 
aspects:  (i)  with  reference  to  the  naturo  of  the  information 
or  act  for  the  giving  or  doing  idiereof  the  reward  b  offered; 
(a)  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  relation  created  between 
the  person  offering  and  the  person  claiming  the  reward. 

I.  Courts  of  assize  and  quarter  sessions  are  empowered  to 
order  the  payment  of  rewards  to  persons  who  have  been  active 
in  or  iowards  the  apprehension  of  persons  charged  with  certain 
specified  crimes  against  person  and  property  (Criminal  Law, 
1836,  SB.  38,  39;  Criminal  Justice  Adminbtration  Act  1851, 
sa.  7,  8).  The  rewards  are  payable  according  to  a  scale  fixed 
by  the  home  secretary.  In  the  case  of  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
the  mazimttm  b  £5.  Courts  of  assize  may  sward  a  Urger  sum 
where  crtraordinary  courage  and  diligence  have  been  shown 
towards  the  apprehension.  The  sums  awarded  are  paid  out 
of  the  rate  or  fund  chargeable  with  the  costs  of  asdzes  and 
sMMont  It  b  illegal  to  advertise  for  the  recovery  of  stolen 
property  (including  dogs)  on  terms  of  not  asking  questions 
(Larceny  Act  x86i,  s.  loa;  Larceny  Advertisements  Acts  1870, 
s.  3).  The  advertiser  and  the  newspaper  which  publishes  it 
incur  a  penalty  of  £50.  (See  Miranu  v.  Our  Dogt  PMisking 
Ca.,  1901,  a  K.B.  564.)  It  b  a  criminal  offence  at  common 
law  to  offer  any  reward  on  terms  leading  to  compounding  a 
fekmy  or  sheltering  the  offender  (JL  v.  Burgoss,  z886, 16  Q.B.D. 
141),  and  under  the  Larceny  Act  1861  (ss.  so,  loz)  it  b  criminal 
to  accept  a  reward  for  recovery  of  stolen  property  without 
bringing  the  thief  to  justice. 

s.  Where  a  reward  b  UwfuOy  offered  for  information  the 
pcfsoB  who  first  supplies  the  required  information,  f.«.  satisfies 
the  conditions  on  which  the  reward  b  payable,  b  entitled  to 


recover  by  action  the  reward  offered.  Performance  of  the 
conditions  b  an  acceptance  of  the  offer  {CarliU  v.  Carbolic 
Smoko  Ball  Co.,  1893,  i  Q.B.  356,  370).  Thus  on  an  advertise- 
ment for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
shop-breakers,  T.  gave  information  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  R., 
who  while  in  prison  told  the  police  where  to  find  the  thieves. 
T.  was  held  entitled  to  the  reward  (Tarnerv.  Walker,  1866,  L.R. 
X  Q.B.  641).  Thb  rule  applies  even  where  the  offer  b  general 
to  all  the  world  (WUliams  v.  Carwardine,  1833,  4  fi.  &  Ad.  621; 
Spencer  y.  Harding,  1870,  L.  R.  5  C.P.  561).  It  would  seem  that 
on  grounds  of  public  policy  an  offender  could  not  claim  the 
reward  on  surrendering  himself  to  justice  {Bent  v.  Wakefield  6rc. 
Bank,  1878,  4  C.P.D.  i,  4).  It  b  not  clear  whether  officers  of 
justice  are  by  their  office  and  duty  debarred  from  claiming 
rewards  offered  for  the  arrest  of  offenders  (Ibid.  p.  5). 

REWARI,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Guxgaon  dbtrict  of  the 
Punjab,  33  m.  S.W.  of  Gurgaon,  on  the  Rajputana-Malwa 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  37,395.  It  b  an  important  centre  of 
trade,  being  the  junction  for  the  Rewari-Bhatlnda  branch  of 
the  Rajputana  railway.  The  chief  manufacture  b  that  of  brass- 
warefor  cooking  uteiuib. 

RBWESm  JEAM  FRANCOIS  (1747-1807),  French 
politician,  was  bom  at-  Colmar  (then  in  the  department  of 
Haut-Rhin)  on-  the  8th  of  October  1747.  He  was  president 
(bdtannier)  of  the  order  of  avoeals  in  Colmar,  and  in  1789  was 
elected  deputy  to  the  States-General  by  the  Third  Estate  of  the 
baittiage  of  Colmar-Schlestadt.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly 
hb  oratorical  gifts,  legal  knowledge  and  austerity  of  life  gave 
him  much  influence.  During  the  session  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  he  exercised  the  functions  of  procureur  syndic  and  was 
subsequently  secretary-general  of  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin. 
In  the  Convention  he  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  trial  of 
Loub  XVI.,  but  was  absent  on  mission  at  the  time  of  the  king's 
condemnation.  He  took  part  in  the  reactionary  movement 
iK^ch  followed  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  reorganized  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  General 
Security.  The  moderation  he  dbpbyed  caused  hb  election 
by  seventeen  departments  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
Appointed  a  member  of  the  Directory  on  the  xst  of  October 
X79S,  be  became  its  president  in  1796,  and  retired  by  ballot  in 
X799.  He  then  entered  the  Coundl  of  Andents.  After  the 
coup  d^itat  of  x8  Brumaire  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  died 
at  Colmar  on  the  33Td  of  November  X807. 

See  L.  Sdout,  Le  Diroctoire  (Paris,  1895-97). 

REYBAUD.  MARIS  ROCH  LOUU  (x  799-1879),  French 
writer,  economist  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Marsdlles  on  the 
iSth  of  August  1799.  After  travelling  In  the  Levant  and  in 
India,  he  settled  in  Paris  in  1839.  « Besides  writing  for  the 
Radical  press,  he  edited  the  Histoire  scientifi^ue  el  milUaire  de 
Pexpidilion  fraufaise  en  Egypie  in  ten  volumes  (1830-36)  and 
Dumont  d'Urville's  Voyage  autour  du  monde  (1833).  In  1840 
he  published  £tudes  sur  les  reformateurs  ou  socialistes  modemes 
(see  Soczalxsk)  which  gained  him  the  Montyon  prize  (1841)  and 
a  place  in  the  Acad^miedes  sciences  morales  et  poUtiques  (1850). 
In  1843  be  published  Jtrthne  Paturot  4  la  recherche  d*une  position 
sociale,  a  deva  social  satire  that  had  a  prodigious  success.  In 
1846  he  abandoned  hb  democratic  views,  and  was  dected  liberal 
deputy  for  Marseilles.  Hb  Jtrlhne  Paturot  d  la  recherche  de  la 
meilleure  des  ripuUiques  (1848)  was  a  satire  on  the  new  Re- 
publican ideas.  After  the  coup  d'itat  of  1849  be  ceased  to  take 
part  in  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  entirdy  to  the  study  of 
political  economy.  To  thb  period  bdong  his  La  Vie  de  Vemployi 
(1855);  VIndustrie  en  Europe  (1856);  and  'iiudes  sur  le 
rigime  de  not  manufaetures  (1859).  He  died  in  Pub  on  the 
38thofOctober  1879. 

RETEB,  ERNEST  (1833-  ),  French  composer,  was  bom 
at  Marseilles  on  the  xst  of  December  1833.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  went  to  Algeria,  and  remained  there  some  years.  The  out- 
come of  hb  residence  there  was  a  symphonic  ode  entitled  Le 
SUam,  the  musical  orientalbm  of  which  had,  unluckily  for  him, 
already  been  antidpated  by  Fdiden  David  in  Le  Dlsert.  Mattre 
Wolfram*  ft  one-act  opera,  was  produced  at  the  Optn.  comique 
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fa)  tSA:  "Hi  in  '85^  Saambila,  1  boUel.  al  the  Optra.  It  wu 
tbe  produciion  of  La  Slului  xt  the  ThUln  lyrique  id  iMi  that 
bniught  Reytr'f  oime  prominently  before  the  public.  But 
ticya  hid  to  wait  Kveral  yean  before  nbtainiiig  11  teal  and 
penDanent  tucccss.  EreitraU,  an  opera  pn>duced  at  Baden- 
Badm  la  1S61.  and  given  at  the  Parii  Optra  tome  la  yean 
latCTi  vai  a  failure.  The  atmpoKr  had  in  the  meanwhile  act  to 
work  on  Siturd,  the  luhject  of  which  is  the  lame  that  inipired 
Wagner  in  SiitJrUi  and  Gutaiammmtii,  It  waa  at  tait 
produced  in  Bniuelt  In  1SS4,  and  [ubscquenlly  brought  out  at 
the  Pani  Optra.  Sifurd  i>  a  work  of  great  value,  dia^ying  iu 
compoKr'i  elevated  notioni  aa  regards  the  lorni  of  the  "  lyrjed 
drama."  Salammtt^,  founded  upon  Flaubert'i  romance,  was 
■uccessfuUy  pnduced  at  Brussels  in  rS^o.  Cluck,  Wdxr, 
Berlioa  and  Wagner  eierdied  most  infiuence  over  Reyer.  Al  a 
musical  critic  (preceding  Berlioi  in  that  capacity  for  the  Jmntal 
da  d&ali)  Reyer  wai  a  well-known  writer;  and  he  became 
librarian  ol  the  Paris  Optra,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
Hi)  Quranic  Am  dt  nnuifiu  (with  biographical  notice  by 
E.  Henrist)  was  published  in  iQoo. 

KBTNARD  THB  FOX,  a  beast-e[dc,  cumal  in  Fitndi, 
Dutch  and  Ccrmaa  literature.  The  cycle  of  animal  eloiits 
collected  round  the  name*  of  Reynard  the  Foi  and  iMngrim 
the  Wolf  in  the  nth  century  leems  to  have  arisen  on  the  border- 
land of  France  and  Flanden.  Uucb  of  the  material  may  be 
found  in  Aesop,  In  Pkysitlapa,  and  In  the  i  ilh-century  Diuiplina 
Clcricalii  of  Pelrus  Alfontui.  But  the  difference  is  very  great. 
Tbe  intention  of  the  Irnrim  wbo  redted  the  eiploits  of  Reynard 
was,  in  the  earlier  ittga,  in  no  sense  didactic  The  tale*,  like 
those  of  "  Uncle  Remus,"  were  amusing  In  lbem*elve>^  they 
were  based  on  widely  di9uied  folkloit,  and  Reynard  and  his 
companions  were  not  originally  men  disguised  aa  animals. 
Jacob  Grimm  (fieinJttirl  Fuclu,  iSjt)  maintained  Ibdr  popular 
origin;  his  theories,  which  have  been  much  contested,  have 
received  additional  support  from  tbe  rswarchei  of  K.  Krohn, 
who  discovered  many  of  the  stories  most  characteristic  of  the 
cycle  in  existing  Finnish  folklore,  where  they  can  hardly  have 
arrived  through  learned  channels. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  IseDgrim  and  Reynard  were 
firmly  established  in  the  popuhu  Imaginilion  in  the  13  th  century, 
and  eveneaTlier.GuibcrtdcNogent(DcVtlania, book  j.chap.viii., 
printed  Paris,  iSji),  in  referring  to  the  disturbances  at  Laon 
b  nil,  say*  that  the  bishop  Caudti  was  accustomed  to  call 
one  0!  his  enemies  Isengrim,  and  it  is  obvious  from  the  context 
that  the  taunt  was  perfectly  understood  by  tbe  popular  mind 
Philip  the  Fair  is  said  to  have  annoyed  Pope  Boniface  III., 
who  died  in  ijoj,  by  the  lepfesentatioa  of  the  "  Proces^on 
Renarl";  and  in  iso4-iiofi  in  Flanders  two  opposing  panics 
were  designated  Isangrinl  and  Blavotinl  (blue-fooled).  The 
principal  uanes  of  the  Reynard  cycle,  and  the  earliest  in  use, 
were  German.  Reynard  himself  (Raginohirdus,  strong  in 
counsel),  Bruin  the  Bear,  Baldwin  the  Ass,  THkA  the  Cat, 
Hirsent  tbe  She-wolf,  bad  German  names,  most  of  which  were 
used  as  person-names  in  Lorraine.  Whatever  the  sources  of  the 
stories,  it  was  in  France  that  the  cycle  obtained  iu  greatest 
vogue.  Tbe  Jlomati  de  Smart  as  printed  by  Mtoo  (Paris, 
4  vols.,  iSii)  runs  to  over  40,000  lines,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  detached  episodes  or  branches,  to  which  tbe  Irmalra 
gave  a  certain  unity  by  attaching  them  to  the  tradilionxiy 
feud  between  Reynard  and  Isengrim.  Ills  rapidly  became 
symbolic  of  the  triumph  of  craft  and  eloquence  over  hrule 
strength.  ReaatI  was  a  popular  epic  parodying  feudal  Institu- 
tions as  tepresenied  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  readily 
adapting  itself  to  satire  of  the  rich,  of  tbe  fonns  of  justice,  and 
of  the  dergy. 

The  early  French  originals  an  lost,  the  most  indent  existing 
fragments  being  in  Latin.  The  fable  of  the  lion's  sickness  and 
his  cure  by  the  wolf's  skia' occurs  in  the  Ecbasis  a^tudom  iaptioi 
fa  Ttopolspam  (ed.  E,  Vmgt;  Slrassbuig,  187s),  written  by  a 
moDk  of  St  Evre  at  Toul  (Meurthc^t- Moselle)  sbout  940. 
Yuapimut  (ed.  E.  Voigt;  Halle,  1884),  »  clerical  satire 
written  by  Nivsid  ol  Ghent  about  1148,  includes  the  story  of 


the  lion's  sickness  and  the  [rilgtimage  ol  BertQiana  the  Goat. 
Another  Latin  poem,  Rcinvdi  nlfa  (ed.  F.  J.  tlone;  Stutt- 
gart, iSir),  contains  in  addition  the  thclt  of  the  bacon,  and  how 
Isengrim  is  induced  to  fish  with  his  talL  A  simpler  version, 
derived  probably  from  a  French  original,  is  Isinplita  hJV, 
writlen  in  German  about  iigo  by  the  Alsatian  Heinrich  der 
GUcheilre     Only  fragments  of  tl^  poem  are  preserved,  but 

change  in  Ihe  subject  mailer  as  RciHkarl  Fucks  (ed.  J  Grimm, 
BerHn,  iaj4,  and  K.  Reisscnberger,  Halle,  1SS6).  Most  lam 
veiiions  of  Reynard  have  been  derived,  however,  from  the 
Flemish  i^iiuerl  dt  nu  (ed.  J.  F.  Willemi,  Ghent.  i8j6,  and 
E.  Martin,  Paderbom,  i8;4),  written  about  iijo  in  East  Flanden 
by  Willcm.  Reiiaerl  ia  a  poem  of  3474  lines.  The  cormponding 
branch  of  the  French  Seman  dt  Saurl  (for  which  and  ill  satirical 
sequels,  Le  Cenrmiunwil  Rnurt,  Kenarl  k  mma*,  and  Rntetl 
It  cmlnjait,  see  FiCNCH  Litebatuie)  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
best  of  (he  great  French  cycle. 

The  fable  was,  hke  other  French  works,  known  in  England, 
but  did  not  at  once  pass  into  the  popular  stock.  Odo  of  Cheriton. 
who  died  in  1J47,  used  the  Reynard  storiei  in  his  sermons,  and 
many  of  them  occur  in  his  collection  of  ParaMat  (ed.  Hcrvieui. 
FoMiila  lalini,  1SS4,  vol.  i.).  The  English  poem  of  the  V« 
and  tit  Wo!/  dates  from  the  13th  century:  and  the  "  Noone 
Prcesles  Tale  "  of  Chaucer,  ui  which,  however,  the  fox  is  Roud 
ie  Reynard  hislory. 
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Hystdrit  tan  Rtynotrt  dt  Vu,  printed  It  Gouda  by  Gberaert 
Leeuw  in  1470.  On  this  Caxton  based  his  Huioryt  ^  rtynart 
llu/iat  (reprinted  by  E.  Arber,  1878).  which  he  finished  on  tbe 
Otb  of  June  14B1.  As  a  satire  od  the  chulthi  especially  on 
monks  and  nuru,  RtynCfd  became  popular  wilh  rcformera,  and 
numerous  versions  followed  in  England  and  Germany.  A  Low 
German  version,  fUititkt  Fuchi,  wilh  a  prose  commentary  by 
Hinrek  Alckmer  (Henry  of  Alkmaar),  was  issued  from  the 
Antwerp  press  of  Gberaert  Leeuw  in  1487.  From  this  rijaci- 
mciid  was  derived  the  Low  German  Ktynkcdi  Vei  (ed-Hoflinann 
von  Fallerslehen,  fireslau,  1834;  and  Friedricb  Prim,  Halle, 
188;),  which  was  printed  at  LQbeck  in  1408.  Michael  Beulhcr 
is  said  to  have  been  the  tnnsbtor  into  High  German  (XiinHtn 
Ftuhi.  1544);  and  the  book  was  made  availahle  to  the  general 
European  public  In  the  Latin  version  of  Hartmann  Schopper. 
Ofut  Potlkum  dt  admirabilifoBacia  el  ailulia  VvlpaOat  Rcimitti 
Libras  qualuor  (Frankfort,  1567).  The  modem  German  version 
(1794]  of  Goethe  has  been  often  reprinted,  notably  in  1846  with 
illuitrjitions  by  Wilh  '  "     ■■     ■ 
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BEYXOLDS,  JOHN  PULTOH  (18)0-1863).  AnMiicm  scddiec, 
was  bora  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  OD  tbe  lotb  of 
September  1810,  and  graduated  at  Welt  Pdnt  in  1841.  He 
became  first  lieutenant  of  anilkiy  fn  1846,  and  waa  breveted 
captain  and  maj'ot  (or  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  took 
part  In  the  Utah  eipcdilion  under  Brigadier-Ceneral  Alben 
Sidney  Johnston.     In  1859  he  was  made  commindint  ol  cidet* 
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ftt  West  Point,  where  he  was  stationed  at  the  outbreab  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1861.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry 
in  May  and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  August  of  that 
year.  In  the  Peninsular  campaign,  after  taking  part  in  the 
battles  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek  and  Gaines'  Mill,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  hard-fought  action  of  Glendale  or  Frazier's  Farm. 
Exchanged  after  »x  weeks*  captivity,  he  commanded  a  division 
with  consiMCUous  ability  and  courage  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  militia  of  his  native  state  when  Lee's  invasion  threatened 
it.  In  November  1863  he  was  commissioned  major-general  of 
volunteers,  and  appointed  to  command  the  I.  Corps  of  the  Army 
oi  the  Potomac,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 
At  the  time  of  General  Meade's  appointment  to  command  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  many  desired  to  see  Reynolds  selected  for 
that  post,  but  he  gave  Moide  his  whole-hearted  support  in  the 
three  critical  days  preceding  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  iq.v.). 
He  was  placed  by  Meade  in  command  of  the  left  wing  (I.,  III. 
and  XI.  corps  and  Buford's  cavalry  division)  and  thrown  forward 
to  Gettysburg  to  cover  the  concentration  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  l%e  battle  which  ensued  theie,  on  the  ist  of  July 
1863,  took  its  shape  from  Reynolds'sresolutiontosupport  Buford's 
cavalry  with  the  I.  and  XI.  crops.  Meade  was  notified,  and 
hurried  forward  the  right  wing  under  Hancock.  Reynolds 
himself  was  killed  very  early  in  the  day  by  a  rifle  bullet.  A 
bronze  sUtue  was  placed  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  and  a 
portrait  in  the  library  at  West  Point  by  the  men  of  the  I.  Corps. 
The  state  of  Pennsylvania  erected  a  granite  shaft  on  the  spot 
where  he  fell,  and  an  equestrian  bronze  statue  stands  in 
Phiiaddphia. 

His  elder  brother  Whuam  (rSis-iSyg),  a  naval  officer,  served 
afloat  in  the  Civil  War,  effected  many  useful  reforms  while 
acting  secretary  of  the  navy  in  1873  and  1874,  and  retired  from 
the  United  States  navy  in  1877  as  a  rear-admiral. 

REYNOLDS.  SIR  JOSHUA  (1723-1792),  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  the  English  school  of  painting,  was  bom  at  Plympton 
Earl,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  i6th  of  July  1723.  He  received  a 
fairly  good  education  from  his  father,  who  was  a  clergjrman  and 
the  master  of  the  free  grammar  school  of  the  place.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  the  laud,  who  had  already  shown  a  fondness 
for  drawing,  was  apprenticed  in  London  to  Thomas  Hudson, 
a  lutive  oi  Devonshire,  who,  though  a  mediocre  artist,  was 
popular  as  a  portrait  painter.  Reynolds  remained  with  Hudson 
for  only  two  years,  and  in  1743  he  returned  to  Devonshire,  where, 
settJing  at  Plymouth  Dodc,  he  employed  himself  in  portrait 
painting.  By  the  end  of  1744  he  was  again  in  London.  He  was 
wdl  received  by  his  old  master,  from  whom  he  appears  previously 
to  have  parted  with  some  coldness  on  both  sides.  Hudson 
introduced  him  to  the  artists'  club  that  met  in  Old  Slaughter's, 
St  Martin's  Lane,  and  gave  him  much  advice  as  to  his  work. 
Reynolds  now  painted  a  portrait  of  Captain  the  Hon.  John 
HajDJlton,  the  first  that  brought  him  any  notice,  with  those  of 
other  people  of  some  repute;  but  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1746  be  established  himself  with  two  of  his  sisters  at  Plymouth 
Dock,  where  he  painted  numerous  portraits,  and  it  was  here 
that  be  came  under  the  influence  <rf  the  works  of  one  of  the 
painters  who  materially  affected  his  art.  This  was  William 
Gaady  of  Exeter,  who  had  died  in  1730,  and  whose  painting, 
derived  through  his  father  from  VanDyck,  was  pronounced  by 
Northcote  to  come  nearer  to  nature  in  the  texture  of  flesh  than 
that  of  any  artist  who  ever  lived.  The  influence  on  him  of 
Gandy  may  be  seen  in  the  early  self-portrait  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  so  rich  in  impasto  and  strong  in  light  and 
shade,  in  which  be  is  seen  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

Meanwhile  the  pleasant  urbanity  of  manner  which  distin- 
gttisbed  Reynolds  throughout  life  had  been  winning  for  him 
friends.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Edgcumbe, 
and  by  him  was  introduced  to  Captain  (afterwards  Viscount) 
Keppd.  Keppel  was  made  aware  of  Reynolds's  ardent  desire 
to  visit  Italy;  and,  as  he  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  ifediterranean  squadron,  he  gracefully  invited  the 
iztiit  to  accompany  him  in  bis  own  ship,  the  "  Centurion. 
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The  offer  was  gladly  accepted.  While  Keppel  was  conducting 
his  tedious  negotiations  with  the  dey  of  Algiers,  relative  to  the 
piracy  with  which  that  potentate  was  char|^,  Reynolds  resided 
at  Port  Mahon,  the  guest  of  the  governor  of  Minorca,  painting 
portraits  of  the  principal  inhabitants;  and  In  December  1749 
he  sailed  for  Leghorn,  and  thence,  with  all  eagerness,  made  his 
way  to  Rome. 

He  has  confessed  that  his  first  sight  of  the  works  of  Raphael 
was  a  grievous  disappointment,  but  he  recognized  afterwards,  as 
he  said,  that  the  fault  was  in  himself,  and  he  brought  his  mind 
ultimately  into  the  fitting  posture  of  reverence.  The  fact  is 
significant  of  Reynold's  attitude  towards  the  older  masters. 
It  has  been  often  noticed  that  in  his  "  Discourses  "  and  else- 
where he  praises  just  the  very  masters  whose  practice  his  own 
work  implicitly  condenms.  The  truth  is  that  Reynolds  was 
naturally  a  good  critic,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  believe  in 
his  own  opinions  if  they  ran  counter  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  his 
times.  Of  the  early  Italians  he  praises  the  "simplicity  and 
truth  "  and  observes  that  they  "  deserve  the  attention  of  a 
student  much  more  than  many  later  artists."  In  Venice  he 
adopted  a  method  of  study  that  only  a  bom  painter  could  have 
thought  of,  making  memoranda  of  the  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  pictures,  "  and  this  without  any  attention  to  the 
subject,  or  to  the  drawing  of  the  figures."  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  him  lavishing  both  attention  and  eulogy  on  the  later 
Italian  mannerists,  such  as  Guido  and  the  Carracd,  and  even 
Salviati  and  Vasari. 

After  a  residence  of  more  than  two  years  in  Rome,  where 
he  caught  a  severe  cold  which  resulted  in  the  deafness  that  clung 
to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  Reynolds,  in  the  spring  of  1752, 
spent  five  months  in  visiting  Parma,  Florence,  Venice  and  other 
important  cities  of  Italy.  Returning  to  England  by  way  of 
Paris,  Reynolds,  after  a  brief  stay  in  Devonshire,  established 
himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in  St  Martin's  Lane,  London,  whence 
he  afterwards  removed  to  Great  Newport  Street,  and  finally,  in 
X  760,  to  Leicester  Square,  where  he  continued  to  paint  till  hisdeath. 

In  London,  Reynolds  stepped  at  once  and  without  a  struggle 
into  a  foremost  position  as  the  fashionable  portrait  painter  of 
the  day.  In  this  he  was  greatly  helped  by  his  success  in  society. 
Throughout  his  career  his  social  occupations  claimed  the  next 
place  to  his  painting,  and  here  it  may  be  noticed  that,  though 
we  read  of  some  little  ostentation  in  the  form  of  a  showy  chariot 
and  liveried  lackeys,  his  good  taste  always  kept  him  from  any 
undue  "  push,"  or  adulation  of  the  great.  At  the  outset  Lord 
Edgcumbe  played  the  part  of  the  generous  patron,  and  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  commissions  for  his  piot^£,  of  whose  ability 
the  portraits  which  he  now  produced — especially  the  famous 
full-length  of  his  old  friend  Keppel — ^were  sufficient  guarantee 
The  artist's  painting  room  was  thronged  with  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  London.  In  1755  his  clients  for  the  year  numbered 
X20,  and  in  1757  the  number  of  sittings  recorded  in  his  pocket- 
books  reached  a  total  of  677.  He  was  not  always  so  busy,  but 
his  popularity  never  really  waned,  though  various  other  artists 
competed  with  him  for  popular  applause.  First  the  Swiss 
Liotard  had  his  momemt  of  popularity;  and  at  a  later  period 
there  was  Opie,  and  the  more  formidable  and  sustained  rivalry 
of  Gainsborou^  and  of  Romney;  but  in  the  midst  of  aU 
Reynolds  maintained  his  position  unimpaired.  During  the  first 
year  of  his  residence  in  London  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr  Johnson,  which,  diverse  as  the  two  men  were,  became  a 
friendship  for  life.  To  him  Burke  and  Goldsmith,  Garrick, 
Sterne  and  Bishop  Percy  were  before  long  added.  At  the 
hospitable  dinner-table  c^  Reynolds  such  distinguished  men 
enjoyed  the  freest  and  most  unconstrained  companionship,  and 
most  of  them  were  members  of  the  "  Literary  Club,"  established, 
at  the  painter's  suggestion,  in  X764. 

In  X760  the  London  world  of  art  was  greatly  interested  by  the 
novel  proposal  of  the  Society  of  Artists  to  exhibit  their  works 
to  the  public  The  hall  of  the  society  was  at  their  disposal 
for  the  purpose;  and  in  the  month  of  April  an  exceedingly 
successful  exhibition  was  opened,  the  precursor  of  many  that 
followed.    To  this  display  Reynolds  contributed  four  portraits. 
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In  1765  the  association  obtained  a  royal  charter,  and  became 
known  as  "  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  ";  but  much 
rivalry  and  jealousy  were  occasioned  by  the  management  of 
the  various  exhibitions,  and  an  influential  body  of  painters 
withdrew  from  the  society.  They  had  access  to  the  young 
king,  George  in.,  who  promised  his  patronage  and  help^  In 
December  1768  the  Royal  Academy  was  founded,  and  Reynolds, 
whose  adhesion  to  the  movement  was  for  a  time  doubtful,  was 
hailed  by  acclamation  its  first  president,  an  honour  which  more 
than  compensated  for  his  failure  to  obtain  the  appointment 
of  king's  painter,  which,  the  previous  year,  had  been  bestowed 
on  Allan  Ramsay.  In  a  few  months  the  king  signified  his 
approval  of  the  election  by  knighting  the  new  president,  and 
intimating  that  the  queen  and  himself  would  honour  him  with 
sittings  for  portraits  to  be  presented  to  the  Academy. 

Reynolds  was  in  every  way  fitted  for  his  new  position,  and 
till  the  late  Lord  Leighton  the  Academy  never  had  so  good  a 
figure-head.  He  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  new  institution,  but  on  the  sodal  side  he  set  the  Academy 
on  the  lines  it  has  followed  with  the  greatest  woridly  success 
ever  since.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  annual  banquet 
was  instituted.  To  the  specified  duties  of  his  post  he  added 
the  delivery  of  a  presidential  address  at  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes,  and  his  speeches  on  these  occasions  form  the  well-known 
"Discourses"  of  Sir  Joshua.  These  discourses  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  entitle  their  author  to  literary  distinction; 
indeed,  when  they  were  first  delivered,  it  was  thought  impossible 
that  they  could  be  the  production  of  a  painter,  and  Johnson 
and  Burke  have  been  credited  with  their  composition,  in  q>ite 
of  the  specific  denials  of  both,  and  of  Dr  Johnson's  indignant 
exclamation —  "  Sir  Joshua,  sir,  would  as  soon  get  me  to  paint 
for  him  as  to  write  for  himt  " 

Sir  Joshua  was  too  prosperous  and  successful  an  artist 
altogether  to  escape  the  Jealou^  of  his  less  fortunate  or  less 
capable  brethren,  and  it  must  on  the  other  side  be  admitted 
that  his  attitude  towards  some  of  his  contemporaries  was 
wanting  in  generosity.  His  relations  with  Gainsborough,  who 
on  his  part  was  in  fault,  would  require  more  q>ace  for  discussion 
than  can  here  be  afforded,  but  he  was  not  just  either  to  Hogarth 
or  to  Richard  Wilson.  It  may  be  added  that  though  Reynolds's 
friends  were  genuinely  fond  of  him,  his  was  not  a  nature  that 
could  inspire  or  fed  any  great  warmth  of  personal  feeling. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
speaks  of  "  the  beauty  of  his  disposition  and  the  nobility  of 
his  character,"  but  adds:  "  he  was  a  bom  diplomatist."  The 
latter  phrase  gives  the  real  key  to  his  character.  Without 
going  so  far  as  fully  to  endorse  the  sentiment  of  Mrs  Thrale's 
famous  line  about  a  "  heart  too  frigid  "  and  a  "  pencfl  too 
warm,"  we  must  agree  with  a  recent  writer  that  the  attitude 
of  Reynolds  towards  his  fdlow  men  and  women  was  one 
of  detachment.  Hence  we  regard  Reynolds  as  a  man  with 
tempered  admiration,  and  reserve  our  enthusiasm  for  his  art. 
In  1784,  on  the  death  of  Ramsay,  Reynolds  was  appointed 
painter  to  the  king.  Two  years  previously  he  had  suffered 
from  a  paralytic  attack;  but,  after  a  month  of  rest,  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  painting  with  unabated  energy  and  power. 
In  the  sununer  of  1789  his  sight  began  to  fail;  he  was  affected 
by  the  gtUta  Serena^  but  the  progress  of  the  malady  was  gradual, 
and  he  continued  occasionally  to  practise  his  art  till  about  the 
end  of  1790,  delivering  his  final  discourse  at  the  Academy  on 
the  xoth  of  December.  He  was  still  able  to  enjoy  the  companion- 
ship of  his  friends,  and  he  exerted  himself  in  an  effort  to  raise 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  St  Paul's  to  Dr 
Johnson,  who  had  died  in  1784.  Towards  the  end  of  1791  it 
was  evident  to  the  friends  of  Reynolds  that  he  was  gradually 
sinking.  For  a  few  months  he  suffered  from  extreme  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  the  result  of  a  severe  form  of  liver  complaint, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  February  1792  this  great  artist  and  blameless 
gentleman  passed  peacefidly  away. 

As  a  painter  Reynolds  stands,  with  Gainsborough.  lUst  behind 
the  very  first  rank.    There  can  be  no  question  of  placmg  him  by 


the  ride  of  the  greatest  Venetians  or  of  the  triumvirate  of  the  17th 
century,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Velasquex;  t>ut,  if  he  fail  also  to 
egual  either  Hals  or  Van  Dyck.  this  is  due,  not  to  any  defect  ia 
his  natural  capacity,  but  to  deficienctes  in  his  education  combined 
with  the  absence  in  his  case  of  that  splendid  artistic  tradition  on 
which  the  others  leaned.  He  could  not  draw  the  figure  properiy; 
nor  could  he  as  a  rule  compoK  successfully  on  anything  Uke  a 
monumental  scale.  English  painters  in  his  esriy  days  posaeiacd  a 
sound  technioue,  and  most  ol  Hosarth's  best  pictures  are  perfectly 
well  preserved  as  well  as  beautifully  painted  but  Reynokis  was  not 
content  with  the  tried  methods  Hudson  could  have  taught  him. 
In  the  derire  to  compass  that  creamineas,  that  juicy  opulence  ia 
colour  and  texture,  of  which  he  conceived  the  idea  oefore  the 
Italian  journey,  and  which  he  found  realized  in  the  works  of  the 
Venetians  ana  Correggio,  he  embarked  on  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
experiments  in  pigments  and  media,  so  that  Haydoo  exclaimed, 
"  The  wonder  is  tlut  the  pcture  did  not  crack  beneath  the  brush!  ** 
The  result  was  the  speedy  ruin  of  manyr  di  his  own  pnxiuctions, 
and  he  inaugurated  an  era  of  uncertainty  in  method  which  seriously 
compromised  the  efforts  of  his  successors  in  the  English  schooL 

Tne  motive  for  this  jprocedure  may  explain  if  it  do  not  justify 
it.  He  was  all  his  life  mtensely  in  earnest  about  his  art,  devoured 
by  what  he  himself  calls  "  a  perpetual  desire  to  advance  **:  and  he 
accounts  for  his  own  uncertainty  partly  from  his  want  of  training, 
and  partly  from  his  "  inordinate  desire  to  possess  every  kind  of 


excellence  "  he  saw  in  the  works  of  others.'  Now  if  this  mental 
energy  led  him  into  hazardous  attempts  to  find  a  royal  road  to  the 
painter's  ideal,  it  acted  well  upon  his  derini  in  lending  to  it  a  certain 
intellectual  solidity,  which  gives  it  an  advantage  over  the  slighter, 
though  at  times  more  exquisite,  i»x)ductions  of  the  pencils  of 
Gainsborough  or  Romney.  The  weq;ht  and  power  of  the  art  of 
Reynolds  are  best  seen  in  those  noble  male  portraits,  "  L4)rd  Heath- 
field,"  ••  Johnson,"  "  Sterne,"  "  Goldsmith,"  "  Gibbon."  "  Burke." 
"  Fox,"  Garrick,"  that  are  historical  monuments  as  well  as 
sympathetic  works  of  art.  In  this  category  must  be  included  his 
immortal  "  Mrs  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse." 

In  portraits  of  this  order  Reynolds  holds  the  field,  but  be  b 
probably  more  generally  admirea  for  his  studies  of  women  and  of 
children,  of  which  the  Althorp  portraits  of  the  Spencer  family  are 
clasric  examples.  Nature  had  ringled  out  Sir  Joshua  to  endow  him 
with  certain  gifts  in  which  he  has  hardly  an  equaL  No  portrait 
painter  has  been  more  happv  in  his  poses  for  ringle  figures,  or  has 
known  better  how  to  control  by  good  taste  the  piquant,  the  acci- 
dental, the  daring,  in  mien  and  g»ture.  *'  Viscountess  Croebie  " 
is  a  striking  instance.  When  dnling  with  more  than  one  figure 
he  was  not  always  so  happy,  but  the  *'  Duchess  of  Devoosbire 
and  her  Baby,"  the  "  Three  Xadies  decking  a  Figure  of  Hymen." 
and  the  *'  Three  Ladies  Waldegmve  "  are  brilliant  successes.  He 
was  felicitous  too  in  his  arrangement  of  drapery,  often  folk>wing 
his  own  fashion  of  investing  his  nacef  ul  dames  in  robes  of  ideal  cut 
and  texture,  quite  apart  from  the  actual  clothes  worn  at  the  time. 
Few  painters,  anin,  have  eaualled  the  prerident  in  dainty  and  at 
the  same  time  firm  manipulation  of  the  brush.  The  richness  of 
his  deeper  colouring[  is  at  times  quite  Venetian.  For  pure  delight 
in  the  quality  of  paint  and  colour  we  cannot  do  better  than  go  to 
the  "AngcU^  Heads"  of  the  National  Gallery,  or  the  "  NcUy 
O'Brien  "  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 

It  corresponds  with  what  has  been  noted  as  Reynolds's  haUt  of 
mind  in  regard  to  older  art  to  find  him  throughout  nis  life  hankering 
after  success  in  what  he  was  fond  of  caUing  the  "  grand  style 
in  "  historical  painting."  His  failure  here  is  as  notorious  as  hu 
brilliant  success  in  the  field  of  art  for  which  nature  had  equipped 
him.  HU  "  Ugolino."  his  "  Macbeth,"  hU  "  Caidinal  Beaufort." 
have  no  real  impresriveness,  while  his  greatest  effort  ia  the  **  lua> 
tone  "  style,  the  '*  Infant  Hercules  "  at  St  Petersburg,  resulted  in 
his  most  conspicuous  disaster. 

It  is  in  the  "  Discourses"  that  Rejrnolds  unfolds  these  artistic 
theories  that  contrast  so  markedly  with  his  own  practice.  The 
first  discourse  deals  with  the  establishment  of  an  academy  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  of  its  value  as  being  a  reporitory  of  the  traaitioas  of 
the  best  of  bvgone  practice,  of  "  the  principle*  whkh  many  artists 
have  spent  tneir  lives  in  ascertaining.  In  the  second  lecture  the 
study  of  the  painter  is  divided  into  three  stages. — in  the  firat  of 
which  he  u  busied  with  processes  and  technicalities,  with  the 
grammar  cl  art,  while  In  the  second  he  examines  what  has  been 
done  by  other  artists,  and  in  the  last  compares  these  resulu  with 
Nature  herself.  In  the  third  discourse  Reynokis  treaU  of  *'  the 
great  and  leading  principles  of  the  grand  style";  and  succeeding 
addresses  are  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  "  Moderation."  "  Taste," 
"Genius,"  and  "Sculpture."  The  fourteenth  has  an  cspecial 
interest  as  containing  a  notkx  of  Gainsborough,  who  had  died 
shortly  before  its  delivery:  while  the  concluding  discourse  ia  mainly 
occupied  with  a  panegync  on  Michelangelo. 

The  other  literary  works  of  the  prerident  comprise  hb  three  essays 
in  Tht  Idler  for  1759-17^  C'On  the  Grand  Style  in  Painting." 
and  "  On  the  True  Idea  of  Beauty  "),  his  notes  to  Du  Freoioy's 


AH  of  Painting,  his  Remarks  on  the  AH  of  Ike  Lorn  Coum^iet,  his 
brief  notes  in  Johnson's  Skakespeare,  and  two  ringularty  witty  and 
brilliant  fragments,  imaginary  conversatums  with  Johnson,  wfakh 
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never  iBtttKled  by  their  author  for  pnbUcatioa,  butt  found 
among  his  papen  after  hi«  death,  were  given  to  the  world  by  his 
niece,  the  marchioness  of  Thomond. 

•>  The  president  left  to  his  niece,  Mary  Palmer,  the  bulk  of  his 
property,  about  £100.000,  with  works  01  art  that  sold  for  £30,000 
more.  There  were,  besides,  legacies  amounting  to  about  £15,000. 
His  body  rests  in  St  Paul's. 

See  Korthcote,  Memoirs  cf  Sir  Joshua  ReynoldSt  KnidU^  Sft. 
(1813),  and  SmppUwutU  thereto  (l8is);  Farrington,  Mimoirs 
0f  the  lAjo  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1819);  Cotton,  Sir  Joshua 
XeyuoUs  and  kis  Worhs  (edited  by  Burnet,  1856);  Leslie  and 
Taylor,  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (a  vols.,  1865); 
Redgrave,  A  Century  of  EnMsk  Painters  (1866),  vol.  i.;  Graves 
and  Cronm,  A  History  of  the  Worhs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  PJt.A. 
(4  vols.,  iSo^iQOX);  Sir  Walter  Annstrong,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Fsrsi  Fresident  of  the  Royal  Academy  (1900;  also  a  shorter  work, 
1905};  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  Sir  Joshua  Rgyntdds  (190a).  For 
Reynolds's  literary  works,  see  Malone,  The  Worhs  «/  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Knigja  (3  vols.,  1798);  Beechy,  Literary  Worhs  of  Sir 
Jeshsea  Reynolds  (18^);  Leiaching,  Sir  J.  Reynolds  tur  Aesthetih 
m.  Tocknik  der  bildenaen  KUnste  (Leipxig,  1893) ;  Discourses  ddieered 
to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Kl., 
with  introductions  and  notes  by  Roger  r  ry  (1905). 

RBTMOLDS,  WALTER  (d.  X337),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  son  of  a  Windsor  baker,  and  became  a  derk,  or  chaplain, 
in  the  service  of  Edward  I.  He  held  several  livings  and,  owing 
perhaps  to  his  histrionic  skill,  he  became  a  prime  favourite 
with  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  II.  Just  after 
the  prince  became  king  in  1307  Reynolds  was  appointed 
treasura'  of  England;  in  1308  he  became  bishop  of  Worcester 
and  in  13x0  chanceUor.  When  Robert  Winchelsea,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  died  in  May  1313  Edward  II.  prevailed  upon 
Pope  Clement  V.  to  appoint  his  favourite  to  the  vacant  archbishop- 
ric, and  Walter  was  oithroned  at  Canterbury  in  February  13x4. 
Although  the  private  life  of  the  new  archbishop  appears  to  have 
been  the  reverse  of  exemplary  he  attempted  to  carry  out  some 
very  necessary  reforms  in  his  new  official  capacity;  he  also 
continued  the  struggle  for  precedence,  which  had  been  carried 
on  for  many  years  between  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
of  York.  In  this  connexion  in  13x7  he  laid  London  under 
an  interdict  after  William  de  Mdton  (d.  1340),  archbishop  of 
York,  had  passed  through  its  streets  with  his  cross  borne  erect 
before  hiixL  Reynolds  remained  in  general  loyal  to  Edward  II. 
until  X334t  when  with  all  his  suffragans  he  opposed  the  king 
in  defence  of  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  Adam  of  Orlton.  In  the 
events  which  concluded  Edward's  life  and  reign  the  archbishop 
playvd  a  contemptible  part.  Having  fled  for  safety  into  Kent 
be  returned  to  London  and  declared  for  Edward  III.,  whom 
be  crowned  in  February  X337.  He  died  at  Mortlake  on  the 
x6tb  of  November  following. 

BSZiNOV.  NICOLA!  PBTROVICH  DB  (X764-1807), 
Rossian  nobleman  and  administrator  under  Catherine  II., 
Paul  I.  and  Alexander  I.,  was  one  of  the  ten  barons  of  Russia, 
and,  for  his  services  to  the  empire,  was  rewarded  with  the  court 
title  of  chambo'lain.  In  X803  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor 
and  invested  with  the  order  of  St  Ann.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  a  lexicon  of  the  Japanese  language  and  of  several  other 
works,  which  are  presented  in  the  library  of  the  St  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Sdenccs,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  the 
first  Russian  ambassador  to  Japan  (1804),  and  instigated  the 
first  attempt  of  Russia  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  (1803), 
oommanding  the  expedition  himself  as  far  as  Kamchatka.  But 
Rczinov's  monument  for  many  years  after  his  death  was  the 
great  Russian  American  Fur  Company;  and  his  interest  to 
students  of  history  centres  round  the  policy  involved  in  that 
Ctttctprise,  vriiich,  thwarted  by  his  untimely  death,  would  have 
dianged  the  destinies  of  Russia  and  the  United. States. 

Meeting  (in  X788)  Shelikov,  chief  of  the  Shclikov-Golikov 
For  Company,  Resinov  became  interested  in  the  merchant's 
project  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  in  those  distant 
dependencies.  Conscious  of  latent  energies,  and  already  tired 
of  the  pleasures  of  a  dissolute  court,  he  became  a  partner  in 
the  company,  and  rapidly  developed  into  a  keen  and  tireless 
man  of  business.  At  the  death  of  Shdikov  in  1795  he  became 
the  leading  spuit  of  the  wealthy  and  amalgamated  but  harassed 
companies,  and  resolved  to  obtain  for  hiinself  and  his  partners 


privileges  analogous  to  those  granted  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
East  India  Company.  He  had  just  succeeded  in  persuading 
Catherine  to  sign  his  charter  when  she  died,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  begin  again  with  the  iU-balanced  and  intractable  Paul.  For 
a  time  the  outlook  was  hopeless;  but  Rez&nov's  skill,  subtlety 
and  address  prevailed,  and  shortly  before  the  assassination  of 
the  emperor  Paul  he  obtained  his  signattire  to  the  momentous 
instrument  which  granted  to  the  Russian-American  Company, 
for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  dominion  over  the  coast  of  N.W. 
America,  from  latitude  55  degrees  northward;  and  over  the 
chain  of  islands  extending  from  Kamchatka  northward  and 
southward  to  Japan.  This  famous  "  Trust,"  which  crowded  out 
all  the  small  companies  and  independent  traders,  was  a  source 
of  large  revenue  to  Rez&nov  and  the  other  shareholders,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Imperial  family,  imtil  the  first  years  of  the 
19th  century,  when  mismanagement  and  scarcity  of  nourishing 
food  threatened  it  with  serious  losses  if  not  ultimate  ruin. 
Resinov,  his  humiliating  embassy  to  Japan  concluded,  reached 
Kamchatka  in  .1805,  and  found  commands  awaiting  him  to 
remain  in  the  Russian  colonies  as  Imperial  inspector  and 
plenipotentiary  of  the  company,  and  to  oorxect  the  abuses  that 
were  ruining  the  great  enterprise.  He  travelled  slowly  to 
Sitka  by  way  of  the  Islands,  establishing  measures  to  protect 
the  fur-bearing  animals  from  reckless  slaughter,  punishing  or 
banishing  the  worst  offenders  against  the  company's  laws,  and 
introducing  the  dvilizing  influence  of  schools  and  libraries, 
most  of  the  books  being  bis  personal  gifts.  He  even  established 
cooking  schools,  which  flourished  briefly. 

At  the  end  of  a  winter  in  Sitka,  the  headquarters  of  the 
company,  during  which  he  half-starved  with  the  others,  he 
bought  a  ship  from  a  Yankee  skipper  and  sailed  for  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  California,  purposing  to  trade  his  tempting  cargo 
of  American  and  Russian  wares  for  food-stuffs,  and  to  arrange 
a  treaty  by  whose  terms  his  colonies  should  be  provisioned  twice 
a  year  with  the  bountiful  products  of  New  Spain.  He  cast 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco  early  in  April  x8o6, 
after  a  stormy  voyage  which  had  ddeated  his  intention  to  take 
possession  of  the  Columbia  rivor  in  the  name  of  Russia.  Although 
he  was  recdved  with  great  courtesy  and  entertained  night  and 
day  by  the  gay  Califomians,  no  time  was  lost  in  informing  him 
that  the  laws  of  Spain  forbade  her  colonies  to  trade  with  foreign 
powers,  and  that  the  governor  of  all  the  Califomias  was  in- 
corruptible. Rez&nov,  had  it  not  been  for  a  love  affair  with 
the  daughter  of  the  comandante  of  San  Frandsco,  Don  Jos£ 
ArguSIlo,  and  for  his  personal  address  and  diplomatic  skill, 
with  which  he  won  over  the  dergy  to  his  cause,  would  have 
failed  again.  As  it  was,  when  he  sailed  for  Sitka,  six  weeks 
after  his  arrival,  the  "  Juno's  "  hold  was  full  of  bread-stuffs  and 
dried  meats,  he  had  the  promise  of  the  perplexed  governor  to 
forward  a  copy  of  the  treaty  to  Spain  at  once,  and  he  was 
affianced  to  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  California.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Sitka  he  proceeded  by  water  to  Kamchatka, 
where  he  despatched  his  ships  to  wrest  the  bland  Sakhalen  of 
the  lower  Kurile  group  from  Japan,  then  started  overland  for 
St  Petersburg  to  obtain  the  signature  of  the  tsar  to  the  treaty, 
and  also  personal  letters  to  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain  that  he 
might  ask  for  the  dispensation  and  the  royal  consent  necessary 
to  his  ixuurriage.  He  died  of  fever  and  exhaustion  in  Krasnoiarsk, 
Siberia,  on  the  8th  of  March  1807. 

The  treaty  with  California,  the  bare  suggestion  of  which  made 
such  a  commotion  in  New  Spain,  was  the  least  of  Rez&nov's 
projects.  It  was  sincerely  concdved,  for  he  was  deeply  and 
humanely  concerned  for  his  employees  and  the  wretched  natives 
who  were  little  more  than  the  slaves  of  the  company;  but  its 
very  obviousness  raised  the  necessary  amount  of  dust.  His 
correspondence  with  the  company,  and  with  Zapinsky,  betrays 
a  dearly  defined  purpose  to  annex  to  Russia  the  entire  western 
coast  of  North  America,  and  to  encourage  immediate  emigra- 
tion from  the  parent  country  on  a  large  scale.  Had  he  lived, 
there  is,  all  tMngs  considered,  hardly  a  doubt  that  he  would 
have  accomplished  his  object.  The  treaty  was  never  signed, 
I  the  reforms  of  Rez&nov  died  of  discouragement,  the  fortunes  of 
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BHADAMAKTHDS  (Cr.  RhBdanianthys),  in  Cmt  mytho- 
logy, Km  of  Zeiia  and  Europi  and  hioiher  of  Minos,  king  oi 
Crete.  Driven  out  of  Crete  by  his  bioiher,  who  vu  julous 
ol  his  popuUrity,  he  fled  to  boeotia,  where  he  wedded  Atcmene. 
Hocnec  repicsenu  him  u  dwelling  in  Ihe  Elysiin  fields  (Odyucy, 
iv-  564).  According, to  later  legends,  on  sccount  ai  his  in- 
fledble  iolegiiiy  he  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  Ihe  dead  io 
the  lower  world,  together  with  Aeacus  uid  Iilinot.  He  was 
supposed  to  Judge  ihe  souls  of  Asiatics,  Aeacui  those  o[  Euro- 
peans, while  Minoi  had  the  casting  vote  (Plato,  Corpai,  414*}- 

RHAEnC  (Fr.  RJUIicn  01  Skiaiin;  Cer.  R/idl  or  RAeiisck; 
It.  Rclico)^  in  geology,  the  assemblage  of  rocks  classed  by  most 
English  and  German  authorities  in  the  Triassic  system,  and  by 
most  French  geologists  placed  at  the  base  ol  the  Lias,  in  the 
Jurassic  system.  It  has  been  called  Ihe  Inlra-Lias.  This 
diversly  of  opinion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Khaetic  lonnalion 
laesents  the  duracters  of  a  group  of  passage-beds,  uniting 
ceitaui  features  of  the  Trias  with  others  ol  the  Jurassic  system; 
none  the  less,  it  has  auGicient  bdividuality  to  be  recognized 
with  tolerable  certainty  over  a  wide  area  in  Europe  and  beyond. 
The  name  Rhaetic  was  first  applied  by  C.  W.  GUmbcl  to  the 
strata  of  this  horizon  In  the  Rhaetic  Alps,  where  they  are 
thickly  developed  aod  in  parts  fossiliferous.    The  labours  of 

Alpine  Rhaetic  several  distinct  fades  may  be  recognized,  viz. 
a  Swabian  facis:  shore  and  lagoon  depouls  «Itb  a  pelecypod 
fatma,  poor  in  species  but  rich  in  individuals;  a  Carpathian 
lacics  with  corals,  algae,  Ttrcbralula  pciaria  and  Flicclula 
ialiHilnala,  exemplified  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Dachnein 
limestone;  a  KOucnec  fades:  black  limestones  and  mails, 
with  a  bracliiopod  fatma  In  which  Spiriicra  oiycalpB!  is  very 
DOticeable;  and  1  Salzbiu^  facics.  characterized  by  pelagic 
pclecypods  and  some  ammonites  (see  table  in  TaiASSIC  Svsteu). 
TIk  whole  of  the  Rhaetic  falls  within  Moi^sovic's  zone  of  Aticala 
antorta.  This  epoch  is  ma 
period  by  *  very  general  maj 

until  )l  its  close  it  was  foltowed  by  the  more  decided  I 

~s  of  the  Rhaetic,  Aticida  cm 


;  ilynpkoTia  ngtma,  ttoaxaa 
cam  and  TcrtiraliUa  fritaria  are  < 
onites  make  tlieir  first  appearand 


ProlKan 


in  certaui  areas,  and  in  places  pve  rise  to  beds  of  lignite  and 
coal.  The  fkira  i*  more  ncariy  akin  to  that  of  the  Trias  thai 
to  that  dI  Ihe  Jurassic  rocks.  Vertebrate  remains  are  lairly 
abundani  in  the  form  ol  teeth,  Isolated  bones,  scales  and 
coprolitei  ui  nhal  are  known  as  "  Bone  Beds  "  (q.t.).    These 


beds  a 


Iracls  of  (be  European  Rh; 

beds  of  this  age  in  America.  In  England  there  is  usually 
bone  bed  about  the  base  ol  ihe  formation;  In  Germany  01 
occupiei  a  similar  position;  a  second  occurs  liss  constant 
about  the  middle,  and  la  the  WOrttemberg  district  a  third  b< 
•cpirates  the  Khaetic  and  Lias,  and  constitutes  Che  well-knoi 
manure  bed  ol  Bebenbausen.  In  these  beds  are  found  11 
bones  of  leUk^iavus  and  Flwionrus.  anticipating  their  gie 
development  in  Ihe  Lias,  while  the  remains  of  Bttcim  and 
Uyitrianulau  serve  W  link  Ihl*  epoch  with  Triassic  slego- 


cephalian  reptile*.  Several  eoleoptenius  IniKis  have  been 
in  the  same  beds,  but  the  moat  interesting  leaiure  ot 
the  bone-bed  fauna  b  Ibe  first  appearance  in  lit  northcra 
hemisphere  of  true  mammals:  Ukrelala  la  England  aud 
Wllntemberg,  Tn,lyplita  in  Warttembcrg,  B  ■    ' 

MiaKontin  in  America. 

Ltiitind  the  Rhaciic  fonrntwD  01 

of  beds  at  Ihe  base  ol  the  Liai  a 
The  upper  pan.  often  called  the  "  Whi 
bedded  ihaln.  limnlone  and  mails.  I 

Keuper  beds,  bin  they  have  often  beei 
31  Penarth  Head  and  Cavemock  A 


I,  Aual  Cliff  and  Gaiden 


Penarth  the  Rhaelle  beds  have  Indg  been  knoiirn  la  Engiand  as  the 
Penarlh  Beda  (H.  W.  Bristow.  ihU).  The  mere  pnniseni  beds 
hi  the  White  Uas  e(  the  west  o(  England  and  GlanDrgansliin  are 
" ^  the  inim  Umeslone  <M  PsnulMHiiIu-bcd. 

near  BriitnL    A  hard  finc-^&iijed  Uaititum, 

Bt"s['icel!  V^mo^  and  'ullh  of  the  Mea^ 

]c«  stone.    Wcdmon:  HDne  is  a  tough,  riwlb 

1n  Ibe  block  shales  al  Wcdmoie.  osu  Wdla: 

iehbouihood  as  a  building  stone.    North  et 

- c  UaB  it  poorly  rcprescnicd;  inCUoonnd- 

ween  Cardin  and  IVIc.  wc«  of  Brii^eHi  and  at 


.em; 


cur;aiiea(lbem,BtLiiiksAe]d.  cirrksabonebod.  Heie 
shales  at  the  Eoglidi  type  fail;  nndnonn  wiih  coaly 
d  yeDowish-grey  crystallliie  and  oolitic  Umesiones  take 
e.    In  Aotrimaamalioutcropof  black  shales  with  j4nf»Eja 


ODtlnent  the  Rhaetic  rocks 

akareous  and  d^omitic 

re  the  Rhaetic  I>acbnc 


of  Ibe  older 
Ibe  Alpine  dtstrii-t 


J.  maris  and  li 

lUowing  Bubdivitioi     ' 

[>  wiifi  ClwHIecf... ,- 

ta  JUiitotlala  beds;  LUhoitnirou  llmestoni 


wr.  Afgbanisun.  Turldnan,  Penia.  Siberia  and 
'  '  '--tites  of  Nill  and  Ibe  Mahaveda  beds. 

4,  ncariy  TD.000  feet  thick  in  Satpnrm); 

Toi<B)dng_  (with  eoai  beds).    In  AunnlsM* 
1  of  New^Mth  Wales,  the  BeUariH  beds  of 


Viclofia,  the  Ipswich  and  Tlvoli  beds  of  Queenslaod.  and 
Zealand,  have  btrn  retarded  as  equivalent!  of  the  Rhaeit 
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of  tW  Cape  have  been  oamed  to  thia  epoch.  In  Americm  Rhaetic 
recks  Are  recopiised  in  N.  Gut>lina.  Connecticut,  California.  Mexico, 
Bolivia  and  Chile;  the  formation  is  also  recorded  from  Spittbergen. 
Fianx  Joaeph  Land  and  elsewhere  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

For  the  Engfish  Rhaetic  see  L.  Richardson.  "  The  Rhaetic  Rocka 
of  Nocth-vest  Gloucestershire,"  Proc  CotUnoM  Qub,  xiv.  p.  la? 
(QosL  1901-1903).  (J.  A.  H.) 

RHAHirUS  PUBSHIANA,  or  aOiforniaii  buckthom,  a  plant 
the  bark  of  which  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  cascara 
aagrada.  An  active  principle  anthra-gluco-flagradin  has  been 
isolated  by  Tschiich.  The  preparations  of  it  contained  in  the 
British  pharmaropoeia  are:  (i)  Exiractum  aucarae  sagradM 
(eztractum  rhamni  puzahianae,  United  States  pharmacopoeia), 
dose  a  to  8  gis.;  (a)  Extractum  cascarae  sagtadae  liqitidum,  dose 
I  to  I  fl.  dr.  From  the  latter  is  prepared  syrupus  cascarae 
aromaticMf,  dose  |  to  a  fl.  dr.  .  In  this  preparation  the  bitter 
taste  of  the  cascara  sagrada  is  disguised  by  the  addition  of 
tioctme  of  orange,  dnnamon  water  and  syrup.  In  the  United 
States  pharmaropoeial  preparation  Fluid  extradtm  rhanmi 
PMrskiamae  aromaiiatm,  docs  to  to  30  minims,  the  taste  is 
similarly  obscured.  Caacaxa  sagrada  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  all  laxatives,  since  not  only  does  it  empty  the  bowel  of  faecal 
matter,  but  it  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  intestine  and  tends  to  pre- 
vent future  constipation.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  const^Mtton.  A  single  fuU  dose  of  the  liquid  extract 
may  be  taken  at  bedtime,  or  ^vided  doses,  xo  to  15  minims, 
three  times  a  day  before  meals.  When  a  strong  purgative  is 
required  some  drug  other  than-  cascara  sagrada  s£>uld  be 
employed,  but  its  use  m  gradually  decreasing  doses  is  indicated 
after  evacuation  has  been  effected  by  podophyllin  or  rhubarb. 
Cascara  sagrada  is  the  principal  constituent  of  most  of  the 
proprietary  laxatives  on  the  market. 

RHAMFSIlllT08»  a  Greek  corruption  of  Ra^mcssu-pa-neter, 
the  popular  name  of  Rameses  IIL,  king  of  Egypt  of  the  XXth 
Dynasty.  He  is  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  story  of 
bis  treasure  house  told  by  Herodotus  (ii.  laz),  which  greatly 
lesemblcs  that  of  Agamedes  and  Trophonius.  (See  Egypt, 
History.) 

RHAXKAVfS  (commonly  also  Rbangabe),  AUXANDROS 
RHIZDS  ( i8io-i89a),  Greek  savant,  poet  and  statesman,  was  bom 
at  CoostantiM^le  of  a  Phanariot  family  on  the  asth  of  December 
1810.  He  was  educated  at  Odessa  and  the  military  school  at 
Munich.  Having  served  as  an  officer  of  artillery  in  the  Bavarian 
army,  he  returned  to  Greece,  where  he  held  several  high  educa- 
tional and  administrative  appointments.  He  subsequently 
became  ambassador  at  Washington  (1867),  Paris  (1868),  and 
Berlin  (1874^1886),  and  was  one  of  the  Greek  plenipotentiaries 
at  the  congress  of  1878.  After  his  recall  he  lived  at  Athens^ 
where  be  dBed  on  the  apth  of  June  1892.  He  was  the  chief 
representative  of  a  school  of  literary  men  whose  object  was  to 
restore  as  far  as  possible  the  ancient  classical  language.  Of 
his  various  works,  HdUttic  AntiquUies  (1842-1855,  of  great 
value  for  epigiaphical  purposes),  Archaeologia  (1865-1866),  an 
illustrated  Arckaealogical  Lexicon  (1888-1891),  and  a  History 
0/  Modern  Creek  Literature  (1877)  are  of  the  most  interest  to 
scholars  He  wrote  also  the  following  dramatic  pieces:  The 
Marriafji  of  Kutrules  (comedy),  Duhis  (tragedy),  the  Tkirty 
Tyrants^  The  Em  (of  the  Greek  revolution);  the  romances. 
The  prince  of  Morea,  Leila^  and  The  Notary  of  ArgostoU;  and 
translated  portions  of  Dante,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Goethe  and 


A  complete  edition  of  bis  philological  works  in  nineteen  volumes  was 
pobKshed  at  Athens  (1874- 1890).  and  his  *Awottn^o^»m re(Memoirs) 
appeared  posthumously  in  1894-1893. 

BHAPS0DI8T  (Gk.  Rhapsddos),  originally  an  epic  poet  who 
nrited  his  own  poetry;  then,  one  who  redted  the  poems 
of  others  (see  Hons). 

BHATAMY  or  KBAMERU  ROOT,  b  medicine,  the  dried 
root  either  of  Para  rhatany  or  of  Peruvian  rhaUny.  The 
actioo  of  rhatany  is  due  to  the  rhatania-tannic  add,  and  re- 
sembles that  of  tannic  add,  being  a  powerful  astringent.  An 
tnfusiott  is  used  as  a  gaigle  for  relaxed  throats;  and  lozenges, 
particularly  those  containing  rhatany  and  cocaine,  are  useful 


in  similar  cases.  Like  Unnic  add,  the  powdered  extract  may 
be  applied  as  a  local  haemostatic.  All  preparations  of  rhatany 
taken  internally  are  powerful  astringents  in  diarrhoea  and 
intestinal  haemorrhage. 

RHAYAOBR  {Rkaiadr-Owy),  a  market  town  of  Radnorshire, 
Wales,  situated  amid  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Wye,  about  i\  nu  above  iu  confluence  with  the 
Elan.  Pop.  (190X)  12x5.  Rhayader  is  a  sUtion  on  the 
Cambrian  railway.  A  stone  bridge  over  the  Wye  connects 
the  town  with  the  vilhige  and  parish  church  of  Cwmdauddwr. 
Rhajrader  has  for  some  centuries  been  an  important  centre  for 
Welsh  mutton  and  wool,  and  its  sheep  fairs  are  Uurgely  attended 
by  drovers  and  buyers  from  all  parts.  Near  Rhayader  are  the 
large  reservoirs  constructed  (1895)  by  the  corporation  of 
Birmingham  in  the  Elan  and  Claerwen  valleys. 

Rhayader,  built  close  to  the  Falls  of  the  Wye  (whence  its  name), 
owes  lU  early  imporunce  to  the  castle  erected  here  by  Prince  Rhys 
ap  Griffith  oi  South  Wales,  c.  1178.  in  order  to  check  the  English 
advance  up  the  Wye  Valley.  Seised  by  the  invaders,  castle  and 
town  were  later  reuken  in  1331  by  Prince  Llewelyn  ap  lorwcrth, 
who  burned  the  fortress  and  slew  its  smrrison.  Scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  castle  exists,  although  its  site  near  St  Clement's  church  is  locally 
known  as  Tower  Hill,  with  the  erection  of  Maesyfed  into  the  shire 
of  Radnor  in  1536  Rhayader  was  named  as  assise-town  for  the 
newly  formed  county  in  conjunction  with  New  Radnor;  but  in  154a, 
on  account  of  a  locsu  riot,  the  town  was  deprived  of  this  privilege  in 
favour  of  Prestei^  Rhayader  constituted  one  ol  the  group  of 
boroughs  comprising  the  Radnor  parliamentary  district  until  the 
Redistribution  Act  of  1885. 

RHR4,  a  goddess  of  the  Greeks  known  in  mythotogy  as  the 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gala,  the  sister  and  consort  of  Kronos, 
and  the  mother  of  Zeus.  In  Homer  she  is  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  though  not  a  universal  mother  like  Cybele,  the 
Phrygian  Great  Mother,  with  whom  she  was  later  identified. 
The  original  seat  of  her  worship  was  in  Crete.  There,  according 
to  legend,  she  saved  the  new-bom  Zeus,  her  sixth  child,  from 
being  devoured  by  Kronos  by  substituting  a  stone  for  him  and 
entrusting  the  Infant  god  to  the  care  of  her  attendanU  the  Curetes 
(f.v.).  These  attendants  afterwards  became  the  bodyguard 
of  Zeus  and  the  priests  of  Rhea,  and  performed  ceremonies  in 
her  honour.  In  historic  times  the  resemblances  between  Rhea 
and  the  Asiatic  Great  Mother,  Phrygian  Cybele,  were  so  notice- 
able that  the  Greeks  accounted  for  them  by  regarding  the  latter. 
as  only  thdr  own  Rhea,  who  had  deserted  her  original  home 
in  Crete  and  fled  to  the  mountain  wilds  of  Asia  Minor  to  escape 
the  persecution  of  Kronos  (Strabo  469,  12).  The  reverse  view 
was  also  hdd  (Virgil,  Aen.  iii.  11  x),  and  it  is  probably  true 
that  a  stock  of  Asiatic  origin  formed  part  of  the  primitive 
population  of  Crete  and  brought  with  them  the  woiship  of 
the  Asiatic  Great  Mother,  who  became  the  Cretan  Rhea.  (See 
Great  Mother  of  the  Gods.)  (G.  Sn.) 

RHBA,  the  name  given  in  X7sa  by  P.  H.  G.  MShring*  to  a 
South  American  bird  which,  thou^  long  before  known  and 
described  by  the  earlier  writers— Nieremberg,  Marcgrav  and 
Piso  (the  last  of  whom  has  a  recognizable  but  rude  figure  of 
it) — ^had  been  without  any  distinctive  sdentific  appellation. 
Adopted  a  few  years  later  by  M.  J.  Brisson,  the  name  has  since 
passed  into  general  use,  espedally  among  English  authors,  for 
what  their  predecessors  had  called  the  American  ostrich;  but 
on  the  European  continent  the  bird  is  commonly  called  Nandu,* 
a  word  corrupted  from  a  name  it  is  said  to  have  borne  among 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Braxfl,  where  the  Portuguese 
settlers  called  it  etna  (see  Emeu).  The  resemblance  of  the  rhea 
to  the  ostrich  (q.v.)  was  at  once  percdved,  but  the  differences 
between  them  are  also  very  evident.  The  former,  for  instance, 
has  three  instead  of  two  toes  on  each  foot,  it  has  no  apparent 
tail,  its  wings  are  far  better  devdoped,  and  when  folded  cover 
the  body,  and  its  head  and  neck  are  clothed  with  feathers,  while 
internal  distinctions  of  still  deeper  significance  have  since  been 

*What  prompted  his  bestowal  of  this  name,  so  well  known  in 
classical  mythology,  is  not  apparent. 

*  The  name  Touyou,  also  01  South  American  origin,  was  applied 
to  it  by  Brisson  and  others,  but  erroneously,  as  Cuvier  shows, 
since  by  that  name,  or  something  like  it.  the  jabiru  (9.V.)  is  properly 
meant. 
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dwdt  DpoD  by  T.  H.  Huxley  IPnc.  Zeet,  SaeiOj,  tB67,  pp.  ^i»- 

4>3)  lud  W.  A,  Forbd  lip.  dl.,  iSSi,  pp.  TS4-S7).  Tlieic  cu 
be  Utile  doubt  that  Ihcy  ibould  be  ixgarded  u  type)  ol  u  many 
anlen~^lri(lAirniu  tad  SJuJU—ot  the  lubdaa  Ratittc  Stnii:- 
lunl  duncten  ao  leu  importut  Kpuite  the  rbeu  from 
Ibe  ctpeiu;  the  lonoei  cu  be  nadily  ncoguied  by  tbe  rounded 
lorm  of  tbeiT  contom-fcallien,  whidi  want  the  kyporrkukU 

10  equal  the  nuiD  ihaft,  and  contribulei  to  give  tfaeic  Latter 
groups  tliE  appearance  ol  being  covered  with  ihaggy  bail.  The 
[eatben  ol  tbe  ibea  bave  a  conudenble  market  value,  and  [or 
tbe  purpose  of  trade  in  tbem  tC  a  azuiually  killed  by  thouianda, 
■0  tbaC'  its  total  extinction  as  a  wild  animal  is  probably  only 
"is  polygamoui         
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le  CiMpaiHtii  to  this  eolleclian  (tSto, 
len  "  wu  brought  alive  "  Pu>  Englandl- 


UJ>  pi  K)-  b  Eatfind  ibe  Stftrt  ol  iIk  Zoological  Sodetf 
foi  iSj]  announced  tbe  rba  u  hivlns  been  mhibitied  Eai  ilc 
first  time  in  iu  gudena  during  the  pcecedlsg  twdvcmoniL 
Since  then  many  otbei  living  "■'"pin  hive  been  intiodiiced, 
and  it  has  bred  l>oth  tbete  and  In  many  private  porin  in  Briti^ 
Thougb  considerably  smaller  than  Ibe  ottricta,  and  vantiit 
It*  fine  plumes,  tbe  rhea  in  general  aq>ect  tai-  more,  iiiiinlitii 
that  bird  than  the  albei  Ralltae.  Tbe  feathers  of  the  bead  and 
neck,  except  on  the  ctown  and  nape,  where  Ihey  are  dark  brown, 
are  dingy  white,  and  those  of  the  body  aih-cdoured  tinged  wiib 
brown,  while  on  the  breast  they  are  brownish'black,  and  on  the 
belly  and  thighs  white.  In  tbe  course  of  the  memoiahle  voyige 
of  the  "  Beagle,"  C.  Darwin  came  to  hcai  of  another  kind  id 
ihea,  called  by  his  Inlormants  Atalra  pitisi,  and  at  FoR 
Desire  on  the  east  coast  of  Filagonia  he  obiairied  an  ciampb 
of  it,  the  impeitect  skin  of  which  enabled  J.  Could  to  describe 
it  (Pr«.  Ztel.  Secitly,  i8j7,  p.  jj)  as  a  second  ^icoe*  of  the 
genus,  naming  it  after  its  discoverer.  Rkta  imini  differs 
m  several  well-marked  chBrucIer*  from  tbt  earlia  knowB 
Jt.  awKritana.  lu  bill  is  shorter  than  iU  head;  ila  tani  are 
reticulated  instead  of  icutcUited  in  front,  with  tbe  upper  part 
feathered  instead  of  being  bare;  and  tbe  plumage  of  iLs  body 
and  wings  is  very  diOeTeni,  each  feather  being  tiiqied  with  a 
distinct  whitish  bind,  while  that  of  the  head  and  neck  is  greyiib- 
brown.  A  further  distinction  ii  also  asserted  to  be  abown  by 
the  eggs— those  of  R.  arncricana  being  of  a  yellowisb.whiie, 
while  Lbose  of  R-  darwini  have  a  bluish  tinge.  Some  years 
aflcrwsids  P.  L.  Sclater  described  (g^.  cil.,  lEfio,  p.  107)  a  third 
and  smaller  species,  closely  resembling  the  R.  amtricaaa,  but 
having  sppsrenlly  a  longer  bill,  whence  he  named  it  X.  wietrt- 
rhyncha,  more  slender  tarsi,  and  shorter  toes,  while  its  general 
colour  is  very  much  darker,  tbe  body  snd  winp  being  of  a 
brownish-grey  miied  with  black,  lie  precise  geograpbica] 
range  of  these  three  species  Is  still  undetermined.     While  X. 

Braiil  through  the  Lb  Plata  region  to  an  uncertain  dtatance  in 
Palagonia,  R.  darvini  seems  to  be  Ibe  proper  inhabitant  ot  tbe 
country  last  named,  though  M.  Oarax  asierta  {ep.  at.,  iWj, 
p.  314)  that  it  is  occasionaUy  found  to  tbe  northward  ol  tbt  Rio 
Negro,  whicb  bad  formerly  been  regarded  as  its  limit,  and, 
moreover,  tbat  flocks  of  tbe  two  species  commhiglcd  rosy  be 
very  frequently  seen  in  the  district  between  that  rivei  and  tbe 
Rio  Colorado.  On  the  "  pampas  "  R,  ameriana  is  aid  to 
associate  with  herds  of  deer  (Csrionu  ampalni),  and  R. 
danpivi  to  be  the  constant  companion  of  guanaco*  {l^mt 
kuaiucir) — juit  as  in  Africa  tbe  ostrich  seeks  the  society  ol 
zebras  and  antelopes.  As  for  J!.  macrarliyHclui.  it  vu  found  by 
W.  A.  Forbes  {/»ii,  rBSt,  pp.  360,  361)  to  inhabit  tbe  dry  and 
open  "  scrtoCs  "  of  north'castem  Braal,  a  discovery  the  more 
interesting  since  it  was  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  Marcgrav 
'  ~"     '  ird  of  Ibis  kind,  though  the 
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works  above  named  and  (hose  of  other  itr 
suLhoriiies  on  the  omiihology  of  South  America  such  as  Aiatt, 
Prince  iUx  of  Wied,  Professor  Bunncislei  and  others,  more  or  less 
valuable  inlonnation  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  In  Darwin's 
Vnyagc,  Dr  Backing's  "  Monographic  des  Nandu  "  in  CWieg- 
maon's)  Archiv  /Ur  Nalurgadiuilt  (1SG3, 1,  pp.  ir  j-41);  R.  O. 
Cunningham 'sA'sfuroJ  J/ uIdryD/Ue5lrsifg/ if  aieUsH  and  paper 
in  the  Zoological  Society's  Prccadints  lor  r87r  (pp.  roj-iiol. 
as  well  as  If.  F.  Gadow's  stiU  more  important  anatomic 
coniribuiionj  in  the  same  joutnsl  for  t88s  (pp-  J08  seq.). 

RHnHBERGER,  JOSEPH  GABRIEL  (iSjg-igoi),  CeimU 
composer,  was  bom  at  Vsdux.  Liechtenstein,  on  tbe  iTtb  ol 
hiarch  i!jq.  His  musical  abilities  were  manifested  10  tariy 
that  he  was  appointedorganist  of  ihe  parish  church  when  be  was 
but  seven  yeirs  old.  A  three-part  Mass  composed  by  htm  was 
performed  in  the  following  ]  "  ..     .  ^    .  ... 


.     . .     ;ldkircb;  he  entered  the 
I  1S51,  and  remained  tbece  tiU  >8s4 
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as  a  pspfl  of  Professor  E.'Leoiihard  fot  )>ianO,  Professor  Hertog 
for  organ  and  !•  J.  Maier  for  counterpoint.  After  leaving  the 
fcbool  he  had  private  lessons  from  Franz  Lachner,  and  was 
appomted  a  professor  in  the  oonservatoriom  in  succession  to 
Leoohard  in  1859.  In  z86o  he  became  professor  of  composition, 
and  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Michelskirche,  a  post  he  held 
till  1866.  In  1877  he  succeeded  WUUner  as  Hofkapdlmeister, 
and  from  that  time  his  attention  was  laigdy  devoted  to  sacred 
music  His  compositions  include  works  of  importance  in  every 
form,  from  the  operas  Die  suhen  RJaben  (Munich,  1869)  and 
THrmers  TOckterlein  (Munich,  1873)  and  the  oratorio  Ckruto- 
fona,  op.  120,  to  the  well-known  quartet  for  piano  and  strings 
in  £  flat,  op.  38,  the  nonet  for  wind  and  strings,  op.  130,  and 
the  seventeen  organ  sonatas,  which  form  notable  additions 
to  the  literature  of  the  instrument.  He  died  in  November 
190Z. 

RHEWB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  situated  on  the  Ems,  at  the  point  where  it  becomes 
navigable,  ap  m.  W.  by  rail  of  OsnabrUdc,  and  at  the  junction 
of  main  lines  to  Miitister,  Rotterdam  and  Emden.  Pop.  (1905) 
i2,8oz.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  town  with  a  pronounced  Dutch 
aspect,  and  has  pretty  gardens  and  promenades.  Rheine  is  the 
seat  of  cotton  mdustries,  has  manufactures  of  jute,  machinery, 
tobacco  and  flour,  and  a  considerable  riva  trade  in  agricultural 
produce.  It  received  municipal  rights  in  1327.  About  a  mile 
north  of  Rheine  is  the  castle  of  Bentlage,  the  family  seat  of  the 
princes  of  Rheina-Wolbeck. 

RHBHANUS.  BBATUS  (Z485-XS47),  German  humanist,  was 
bom  in  148s  at  Schlettstadt  in  Alsace,  where  his  father,  named 
Bild,  a  native  of  Rhcinau  (hence  the  surname  Wienanus),  was  a 
prosperous  butcher.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
famous  Latin  sdiool  of  Schlettstadt,  and  afterwards  (1503)  went 
to  Paris,  whoe  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Jacobus  Faber 
Stapttlensis,  an  eminent  Aristotelian.  In  xszx  he  removed  to 
Basel,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Desiderius  Erasmus,  and 
took  an  active  sharo  in  the  publishing  enterprises  of  Joannes 
Froben  (q.v.).  In  1526  he  returned  to  Schlettstadt,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  life  of  learned  leisure,  enlivened  with  epistolary 
and  personal  intercourse  with  Erasmus  (the  printing  of  whose 
more  important  works  he  personally  superintended)  and  many 
other  scbtdars  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Strassbuzg  on  the  aoth  of 
July  XS47. 

His  earliest  publication  was-  a  biography  of  Geiler  of  Kaisers- 

fterg  (xsro).    Of  his  subsequent  works  the  principal  are  Rerum 

Ccnmamicarum  Uhri  III.  (1531),  and  editions  of  VeOeius  Pater- 

cmha  (ed.  princeps,  from  a  MS.  discovered  by  himself,  1522); 

TecUta  (15x9,  exclusive  of  the  Historiei);  Linus  (1535);  and 

Erasmus  (with  a  Ufe,  9  vols,  fol.,  x  540-41). 

See  A.  Horawitz,  Beatus  Rhenanua  (1872),  and  by  the  same, 
Des  Beatus  Rheuanus  literarische  TdUghtU  (2  vols.,  1872) ;  also  the 
notice  by  R.  Uartfelder  in  AUgemtiue  Deutsche  Bioffapkie, 

RHBTICU8,  or  Rbaeticus  (Z5X4-X576),  a  surname  given  to 
George  Joachim,  German  astronomer  and  mathematician, 
from  his  birth  at  Feldkircb  in  that  part  of  Tirol  which  was 
anciently  the  territory  of  the  Rhaeti.  Bom  on  tl^  15th.  of 
February  X5X4,  he  studied  at  Tiguri  with  Oswald  Mycone,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Wittenberg  where  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  1537.  Beixig  greatly  attracted  by  the 
new  G^)eraican  theory,  he  resigned  the  professorship  in  X539, 
and  went  to  Frauenberg  to  associate  himself  with  Copernicus 
(9.9.)*  and  superintended  the  printing  of  the  De  -Orbium  Rtvolu- 
tiome  which  he  had  persuaded  Copernicus  to  complete.  Rheticus 
now  b^an  his  great  treatise,  Opus  Palatinum  de  Triangulis, 
and  continued  to  work  at  it  while  he  occupied  his  old  chair  at 
Wittenberg,  and  indeed  up  to  his  death  at  Cassovia  in  Hungary, 
on  the  4th  of  December  x  576.  The  Opus  Palatinum  of  Rheticus 
was  published  by  Valentine  Otho,  mathematician  to  the  eleaoral 
prince  palatine,  in  XS96.  It  gives  tables  of  sines  and  amines, 
tangents,  &c,  for  every  zo  seconds,  calculated  to  ten  places. 
He  had  projected  a  table  of  the  same  kind  to  fifteen  places,  but 
did  not  live  to  complete  it.  The  sine  table,  however,  was 
afterwards  published  on  this  scale  under  the  name  of  Thesaurus 


UathemdHcus  (Frankfort,-  16x3)  by  B.  Pitlscus  (zs6z-x6i3), 
who  himself  carried  the  calculation  of  a  few  of  the  earlier  sines 
to  twenty-two  places.  He  also  published  Narratid  de  Libris 
Revotutumum  Copemici  (Gedenum,  Z54b),  which  was  subse- 
quently, added  to  editions  of  Copemicus's  works;  and  Ephemer' 
ides  until  1551,  which  were  founded  on  the  Copemican  doctrines. 
He  projected  numerous  other  works,  as  is  shown  by  a  letter  to 
Peter  Ramus  in  X568,  which  Adrian  Romanus  inserted  in  the 
preface  to  his  Idea  ojf  Mathematics, 

RHETORIC  (Gr.  ^opucij  rixf^t  the  art  of  the  orator),  the 
art  of  using  language  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  desired 
impression  ppon  the  hearer  or  zeader.  The  object  is  strictly 
persuasion  rather  than  intellectual  approval  or  conviction; 
hence  the  term,  with  its  adjective  "  rhetorical,"  is  commonly 
used  for  a  speech  or  writing  in  which  matter  is  subservient 
to  form  or  display.  So  in  grammar,  a  "  rhetorical  question  "  is 
one  which  is  asked  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  answer, 
but  simply  for  dramatic  effect.  The  power  of  eloquent  speech 
is  recognized  in  the  earliest  extant  writings.  Homer  describes 
Achilles  as  a  "  speaker  of  words,  as  well  as  a  doer  of  deeds  ": 
^estor,  Menelaus  and  Odysseus  are  all  orators  as  well  as  states- 
men and  soldiers.  Again  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  Pericles  is 
the  theme  of  Aristophanes  and  Eupolis.  Naturally  the  iziflu- 
ence  wielded  by  the  great  orators  led  to  an  investigation  of 
the  characteristics  of  successful  rhetoric,  and  especially  from,  the 
time  of  Aristotle  the  technique  of  the  art  ranked  among  the 
recognized  branches  of  learning. 

A  lost  work  of  Aristotle  is  quoted  by  Diogenes  LaCrtlus 
(viii.    57)  as  saying  that   Empedodes   "invented"   (ebpuy) 
rhetoric;  Zeno,  dialectic  (t.e.  logic,  the  art  of  making  a  logical 
argument,  apart  from  the  style).    This  is  certainly  not  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  that  Empedocles  composed  the  first 
"  art "  of  rhetoric.    It  is  rather  to  be  explained  by  Aristotle's 
own  remark,  cited  by  LaCrtius  from  another  lost  treatise,  that 
Empedocles  was  "  a  master  of  expression  and  skilled  in  the  use 
of  metaphor" — qualities  which  may  have  found  scope  in  his 
political  oratory,  when,  after  the  fall  of  Thrasydaeus  In  472  B.C., 
he  opposed  the  restoration  of  a  tyranny  at  Agrigentum.    The 
founder  of  rhetoric  as  an  art  was  Coraz  of  Syracuse     g^,^ 
(e.  466  B.C.).    In  466  a  democracy  was  established     ontk 
in  Syracuse.    One  of  the  immediate  consequences     nutorio 
was  a  mass  of  litigation  on  claims  to  property,  urged    -"Ceimx, 
by    democratic    exiles    who    had    been    dispossessed    by 
llirasybulus,  l^ero  or  Gelo.    Such  claims,  going  many  years 
back,  would  often  require  that  a  complicated  series  of  details 
should  be  stated  and  arranged.    It  would  also,  in  many  instances, 
lack   documentary  support,   and   rely   chiefly  on  inferential 
reasoning.    Hence  the  need  of  professional  advice.    The  facts 
known  as  to  the  "  art "  of  Corax  perfectly  agree  with  these 
conditions.    He  gave   rules    for   arrangement,   dividing    the 
speech  into  five  parts, — proem,  narrative,  arguments  {iyians), 
subsidiary  remarks  (xapiKfioffts)    and   peroration.     Next   he 
illustrated  the  topic  of  general  probability  (c£b6s),      ne 
showing  its  two-edged  use:  e.g.,  if  a  puny  man  Is      tapte 
accused  of  assaulting  a  stronger,  he  can  say,  "  Is  it      ^^***- 
likely  that  I  should  have  attacked   him?"     If  vice  versa, 
the  strong  znan  can  argue,  "  Is  it  likely  that  I  should  have 
committed  an  assault  where  the  presumption  was  sure  to  be 
against  me  ?"    This  topic  of  c(k6$,  in  its  manifold  forms,  was  in 
fact  the  great  weapon  of  the  earliest  Greek  rhetoric.    It  was 
further  developed  by  Tlsias,  the  pupil  of  Corax,  as  we       7^^. 
sec  from  Plato's  Phaedrus,  in  an  "  art "  of  rhetoric 
which  antiquity  possessed,  but  of  which  we  know  little  else. 
Aristotle  gives  the  c^K^t  a  place  among  the  topics  of  the  fallacious 
enthymeme  which  he  enumerates  in  Rhet.  ii.  24,  remarking 
that  it  was  the  very  essence  of  the  treatise  of  Corax;  he  points 
out  the  fallacy  of  omitting  to  distinguish  between  abstract  and 
particular  probability,  quoting  the  verses  of  Agatho, — "  Perhaps 
one  might  call  this  very  thing  a  probability,  that  many  im- 
probable  things  will  happen  to  men."    Gorgias  (q.v.) 
of  Leontini  captivated  the  Athenians  in  427  B.C.  by  "* 

his  oratory  (Diod.  ziL  53),  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  waa 
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characterised  by  florid  antithesis,  expressed  in  short  jerky 
sentences.  But  he  has  no  definite  place  in  the  development  of 
rhetoric  as  a  system.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  left  a  written 
"art";  and  his  mode  of  tearhing  was  based  on  learning 
prepared  passages  by  heart, — diction  (Xi((s),  not  invention  or 
arrangement,  being  his  great  objecL 

-  The  first  extant  Greek  author  who  a>mbined  the  theory  with 
the  practice  of  rhetoric  is  the  Athenian  Antiphon  (^.v.),  the 
first  of  the  Attic  orators,  and  the  earliest  representative 
at  Athens  of  a  new  profession  created  by  the  new 
art  of  rhetoric — that  of  the  XoyoYP&^i  the  writer  of 
forenuc  speeches  for  other  men  to  speak  in  court.  His  speeches 
show  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  its  transition  from  the  technical  to 
the  practical  stage,  from  the  school  to  the  law  court  and  the 
assembly.  The  organic  lines  of  the  rhetorical  pleader's  thought 
ktand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  clear 
notion  of  the  logographer's  method.  We  find  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  topic  of  "  probability  "  is  ^  staple 
of  this  early  forensic  rhetoric  Viewed  generaUy,  the  works  of 
Antiphon  are  of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  Attic  prose,  as 
marking  how  far  it  had  then  been  influenced  by  ai  theory  of 
style.  The  movement  of  Antiphon*s  prose  has  a  certain  grave 
dignity,  "  impressing  by  its  weight  and  grandeur,"  as  a  Greek 
critic  in  the  Augustan  age  says,  "  not  charming  by  its  life  and 
flow."  Verbal  antithesis  is  used,  not  in  a  diffuse  or  florid 
way,  but  with  a  certain  sledge-hammer  force,  as  sometimes  in 
the  speeches  of  Thucydides.  The  imagery,  too,  though  bold, 
is  not  florid.  The  structure  of  the  periods  is  still  crude;  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  whole,  though  often  powerful  and 
impressive,  is  somewhat  rigid. 

\  Antiphon  represents  what  was  afterwards  named  the  "  austere  " 
or  "  rugged  "  style  (o&mjpd  dp/iovla),  Lysias  was  the  model 
of  an  artistic  and  versatile  simplicity.  But  while  Antiphon 
has  a  place  in  the  history  of  rhetoric  as  an  art,  Lysias,  with  his 
more  attractive  gifts,  belongs  only  to  the  history  of  oratory. 
Ancient  writers  quote  an  "  art "  of  rhetoric  by  Isocrates,  but 
its  authenticity  was  questioned.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
,  ,,^,,,.,_  Isocrates  taught  the  art  as  such.  He  is  said  to  have 
^*'*^  defined  rhetoric  "  as  the  science  of  persuasion  "  (SexU 
Empir.  Adv.  Mathem.u.  §  62,  p.  301  scq.).  Many  of  his  particular 
precepts,  both  on  arrangement  and  on  diction,  are  dted,  but 
they  do  not  give  a  complete  view  of  his  method.  The  ^Xcxro^ta 
("  theory  of  culture  ")  which  Isocrates  expounds  in  his  discourses 
Against  the  Sophists  and  on  the  AtUidosis^  was  in  fact  rhetoric 
applied  to  politics.  First  came  technical  expositions:  the 
pupil  was  introduced  to  all  the  artificial  resources  which  prose 
composition  employs  (rdf  ideas  dr&(ras  alf  6  X6Y0f  rxrindkni 
Xpiiiupoi,  Anlid.  \  183).  The  same  term  (ISioi)  is  also  used  by 
Isocrates  in  a  narrower  sense,  with  reference  to  the  "  figures  "  of 
rhetoric,  properly  called  a^itara  {Panaih.  \  2) ;  sometimes,  again, 
in  a  sense  still  more  general,  to  the  several  branches  or  styles  of 
literary  composition  {Antid.  \  x  i).  When  the  technical  elements 
of  the  subject  had  been  learned,  the  pupil  was  required  to  apply 
abstract  rules  in  actual  composition,  and  his  essay  was  revised 
by  the  master.  Isocrates  was  unquestionably  successful  in 
forming  speakers  and  writers.  His  school  was  famous  during 
a  period  of  some  fifty  years  (390  to  340  b.c.).  Among  the 
statesmen  whom  it  trained  were  Timotheus,  I.eodama<  of 
Achamae,  Lycurgus  and  Hyperides;  among  the  philosophers  or 
rhetoricians  were  Speu^ppus,  Plato's  successor  in  the  Academy, 
and  Isaeus;  among  the  historians,  Ephorus  and  Theopompus. 
Cicero  and  through  him  all  subsequent  oratory  owed  much  to 
the  ample  prose  of  the  Isocratean  school. 

In  the  person^of  Isocrates  the  art  of  rhetoric  is  thus  thoroughly 
established,  not  merely  as  a  technical  method,  but  also  as  a 
practical  discipUne  of  life.  If  Plato's  mildly  ironical  reference 
in  the  Euikydemus  to  a  critic  "on  the  borderland  between 
philosophy  and  statesmanship  "  was  meant,  as  is  probable,  for 
Isocrates,  at  least  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  measure 
of  acceptance  accorded  to  the  earlier  Sophists,  such  as  ProUgoras, 
and  the  influence  which  the  school  of  Isocrates  exerted  through 
the  men  whom,  it  had  trained.    Rhetoric  had  won  its  place  in 


education.  It  kept  that  place  through  varying  fortunes  to  the 
fall  of.  the  Roman  empire,  and  resumed  it,  for  a  while,  at  the 
revival  of  learning. 

Plato  in  the  Corgias  and  the  Phaednu  satirized  the  ordinary 
textbooks  of  rhetoric,  and  himself  gave  directions  for  a  higher 
standard  of  woric;  but  the  detailed  study  of  the  art  J^Jff^ 
begins  with  Aristotle.  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  belongs  to  toiWu 
the  generation  after  Isocrates,  having  been  composed 
(but  see  Asistotle)  between  330  and  32a  B.C.  As 
controversial  allusions  sometimes  hint  it  holds  Isocrates  for 
one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  subject.  From  a, purely 
literary  point  of  view  Aristotle's  Rhdorie  (with  the  partial 
exception  of  book  in.)  is  one  of  the  driest  works  in  the  world. 
From  the  historical  or  scientific  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  If  we  would  seize  the  true  significance  of  the 
treatise  it  is  better  to  compare  rhetoric  with  grammar  than 
with  its  obvious  analogue,  logic  A  method  of  grammar  was 
the  conception  of  the  Alexandrian  age,  which  had  lying  before 
it  the  standard  masterpieces  <tf  Grtdc  literature,  and  deduced 
the  "  rules  "  of  grammar  from  the  actual  practice  of  the  best 
writers.  Aristotle  in  the  latter  yean  of  the  4th  century  Bjc 
held  the  same  position  rdatively  to  the  monuments  of  Gre^ 
oratory  which  the  Alexandrian  methodizers  of  grammar  bdd 
relatively  to  Greek  literature  at  large.  Abundant  material  lay 
before  him,  illustrating  how  speakers  had  been  aUe  to  persuade 
the  reason  or  to  move  the  feelings.  He  therefore  sou^t  thence 
to  deduce  rules  and  so  construct  a  true  art.  Aristotle's  practical 
purpose  was  undoubtedly  real.  If  we  are  to  make  persuasive 
speakers,  he  believed,  this  is  the  only  sound  way  to  set  about  it. 
But  the  enduring  interest  of  his  Rhetoric  is  mainly  retrospective. 
It  attracts  us  as  a  feat  in  analysis  by  an  acute  mindr—a  feat 
highly  characteristic  of  that  mind  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  field  over  which  the  materials  have 
been  gathered. 

The  Rhetoric  it  divided  into  three  books.  It  deals  in  ^reat  detail 
with  the  minutiae  of  the  rhetorical  crafL  Book  L  dinniwM  the 
nature  and  object  of  rhetoric  The  means  of  persuaaion  Mrms) 
are  classified  into  *'  inartificial  *'  (Ar«xi«t),  «.«.  the  facta  of  the  case 


external  to  the  art,  documents,  laws,  depositions, — and  "arti- 
ficial "  (lvr«x*M),  the  latter  subdivided  into  logical  (the  popular 
syllo^sm  or  "  enthymcme,"  the  "  example."  &c),  ethical,  and 
emotionaL  Aristotle  next  deals  with  the  tO(»cs"  (rA«w),  «.«. 
the  commonpbces  of  rhetoric^  general  or  particular  anramcnta 
which  the  rhetorician  must  have  ready  for  immediate  use.  Rhetoric 
is  then  broadly  divided  into  .: — (i)  deliberatwe  {(nffiotAmnuek), 
concerned  with  exhortation  or  dissuatton,  and  with  future  time, 
its  end  CrIXot)  being  the  advantage  or  detriment  of  the  persons 
addressed ;  (a)  forensic  (Swayurf),  concerned  with  accusation  and 
defence,  and  with  time  past,  its  standard  being  justice;  (3)  efi- 
deiciie,  the  ornamental  rhetoric  of  display,  concenicd  with  pmse 
and  blame,  usually  with  the  orcsent  time,  its  standard  being  honour 
and  shame.  Each  of  these  lands  is  discussed,  and  the  book  ends 
with  a  brief  analyus  of  the  "  inartificial  proofs."  In  book  IL 
Aristotle  returns  to  the  "  artificial  '*  proofs-Hhose  which  rhetoric 
itself  provides.  The  "kxpcal"  proof  having  been  discussed  in 
book  L.  he  turns  to  the  ethicaL"  He  shows  how  the  speaker 
may  so  indicate  his  own  character  and  the  goodness  of  his  nodve 
as  to  prepossess  the  audience  in  his  favour,  and  proceeds  to  furnish 
materials  to  this  end.  -The  "  emotional  "  proof  is  then  discussed, 
and  an  analysis  is  given  of  the  emotions  on  which  the  speaker  may 
play.  A  consideration  follows  of  the  "  universal  commonplaces 
(kowoI  r6vot)  which  are  suitable  to  all  subjects.  The  book  ends 
with  an  appendix  dealing  with  the  "example"  (npiittY^.  the 

Kneral  moral  sentiments  ('^•AifMi)  and  the  enthymeme.  In  book  ilL 
istotle  considers  expression  (X^ttt),  including  the  art  of  delivery 
(ftrAcpttfif),  and  arrangement  iriMi'  Composition,  the  use  ca 
prose  rhythm,  the  periodic  style  (the  "periodic  style.  Karmrpmn^km^ 
being  contrasted  with  the  '  running  (clpo|i&n|))  are  all  analysed, 
and  the  types  of  style  literary  {yptHM)  and  oial  (Aymwtu^)  are 
differentiated.  Under  "  arran^iement  he  concludes  with  the 
parts  of  a  speech,  proem,  narrative,  proofs  and  epilogue. 

It  is  necessary  briefly  to  consldier  Aristotle  s  seneral  view  of 
rhetoric  as  set  forth  in  book  i.  Rhetoric  is  propernr  an  art.  This 
is  the  proposition  from  which  Aristotle  sets  out.  It  is  so  because 
when  a  speaker  persuades,  it  is  posuble  to  find  out  why  be  succeeds 
in  doing  so.  Rhetoric  is,  in  fact,  the  popular  branch  of  kjgic 
Hitherto,  Aristotle  says,  the  essence  of  rhetoric  has  been  neglected 
for  the  accidents.  Writers  on  rhetoric  have  hitherto  concerned 
themselves  mainly  with  "the  exciting  of  prejodioe,  of  pity,  of 
anger,  and  such-like  emotions  of  the  soul."  Afi  this  is  very  wrll. 
but  "  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand;  it  has  regard 
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to  tlK  judge.**  The  true  aim  diould  be  to  fnm  your  pcnat.  or 
•eem  to  prove  it. 

Here  we  may  interpolate  a  comment  which  has  a  general  bearing 
on  Aristotle's  RkOonc  It  is  quite  true  that,  if  we  start  from  the 
conception  of  rhetoric  as  a  branch  of  logic,  the  phantom  of  U^ic 
in  rhetoric  claims  precedence  over  appeals  to  pasrioo.  But  Aristotle 
does  not  sufficiently  regard  the  question — ^What,  as  a  matter  df 
expecicQce,  is  most  persuasive?  Xogic  may  be  more  persuanve 
with  the  more  select  hearers, of  rhetoric;  but  rhetoric  u  for  the 
many,  and  with  the  many  appeals  to  passion  will  sometimes, 
perhaps  usually,  be  more  effective  than  syllogism.  No  formuUtion 
of  rhetoric  can  correspond  with  fact  which  does  not  leave  it  abso- 
hitely  to  the  genius  of  the  speaker  whether  reasoning  (or  its  phantom) 
is  to  be  what  Aristotle  calls  it,  the  "body  of  proof"  («&«« 
vioTsM),  or  whether  the  stress  of  persuading  effort  diould  not  be 
rather  addressed  to  the  emotions  oT  the  hearers. 

But  we  can  enUrdy  agree  wjth  Aristotle  in  his  next  renOtrit, 
which  is  historical  in  its  natuze.  The  deliberative  branch  of 
rheiOTic  had  hitherto  been  postponed,  he  observes,  to  Uie  forensic. 
We  have,  in  fact,  already  seen  that  the  very  orig^  of  rhetoric 
in  Hellas  was  forensic  llie  relative  subordination  of  deliberative 
rlwtoric,  however  unscientific,  had  thus  been  human.  Aristotle's 
next  statement,  that  the  master  of  logic  will  be  the  master  of 
rhetoric,  is  a  truism  if  we  concede  the  essential  primacy  of  the 
logical  dement  in  rhetoric.  Otherwise  it  is  a  paradox;  and 
it  is  Ddt  in  accord  with  experience,  which  teaches  that  speakers 
incapable  of  showing  even  the  ghost  of  an  argument  have 
sometimes  been  the  most  completely  successful  in  carrying 
great  audiences  along  with  them.  Aristotle  never  assumes  that 
the  hearets  of  his  rhetorician  are  as  o2  xcv^cKrcr,  the  culti- 
vated few;  on  the  other  band,  he  is  apt  to  assume  tadtly— and 
here  hb  individual  bent  comes  out — that  these  hearers  are  not 
the  great  surpng  crowd,  the  5xXov,  but  a  body  of  persons  with 
a  decided,  thou^  imperfectly  developed,  preference 'for  sound 


What  is  the  use  of  an  art  of  rhetoric?  It  is  fourfold,  Aristotle 
replies.  Rhetoric  is  useful,  first  of  all,  because  truth  and  justice 
ir^^^  SIC  naturally  stronger  than  their  opposites.  When 
awards  are  not  duly  given,  truth  and  justice  must  have 
been  worsted  by  their  own  fault.  This  is  worth  correct- 
Rhetoric  is  then  (t)  correcim.  Next,  it  b  (a)  inslmciivet  as 
a  popular  vehicle  of  persuasion  for  persons  who  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  severer  methods  of  strict  logic.  Then  it  is 
C))  suffesUm,  Logic  and  rhetoric  are  the  two  impartial  arts; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them,  as  arts, 
wbether  the  oondusion  which  they  draw  in  any  given  case  is 
affirmative  or  negative.  Suppose  that  I  am  going  to  plead  a 
cause,  and  have  a  sincere  conviction  that  I  am  on  the  right  side. 
The  art  of  rhetoric  will  suggest  to  me  what  might  be  urged  on 
the  other  side;  and  this  will  give  me  a  stronger  gra^  of  the 
whole  situatwn.  Lastly,  rhetoric  b  (4)  defensive.  Mental 
effort  b  more  dbtinctive  of  man  than  bodily  effort;  and  "  it 
would  be  absurd  that,  while  incapadty  for  physical  self-ddence 
b  a  reproach,  incapadty  for  mental  defence  should  be  no 
reproach."  Rhetoric,  then,  b  corrective,  instructive,  sug- 
gntjve,  ddensive.  But  what  if  it  be  urged  that  thb  art 
may  be  abused?  The  objection,  Arbtotle  answers,  applies 
to  all  good  things,  except  virtue,  and  especially  to  the 
most  tisdul  things.  Men  may  abuse  strength,  health,  wealth, 
generalship. 

The  function  of  the  medical  art  b  not  necessarily  to  cure, 
but  to  make  such  progress  towards  a  cure  as  each  case  may 
admit.  Similarly  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that 
the  function  of  rhetoric  was  to  persuade.  Rather 
must  rhetoric  be  defined  as  **  the  faculty  of  discerning 
in  every  case  the  available  means  of  persuasion."  Suppose 
that  among  these  means  of  persuasion  b  some  process  of 
reasoning  which  the  rhetorician  himself  knows  to  be  un- 
sound. That  bdongs  to  the  province  of  rhetoric  all  the 
same  In  relation  to  logic,  a  man  b  called  a  "  sophbt  '* 
with  regard  to  hb  moral  purpose  (rpoalpcacs),  ».e.  if  he 
knowingly  used  a  fallacious  syllogbm.  But  rhetoric  takes 
no  account  of  the  moral  purpose.  It  takes  account  simply 
of  the  faculty  (S^po^t) — the  faculty  of  discoveriitg  any  means 
c(  poBoasion, 


Aristotle's  Rhetoric  b  incomparably  the  most  sdentific  work 
which  exists  on  the  subject.    It  may  also  be  regarded  as  having 
determined  the  main  hnes  on  which  the  subject  was      jt^ 
treated  by  nearly  all  subsequent  writers.     The  extant      .^  . 
treatise  on  rhetoric  (also  by  Aristotle?)  entitled  'Pifropw4     ^^  ,«^ 
wp6t  'AX4(«j4por,   formerly  ascribed   to  Anaximenn  ol     afc». 
Lampsacus,  was  written  at  btest   by  340  b.c.    The     7-^». 
introductory  letter  prefixed  to  it  is  probably  a  late  forgery.      •"•^' 
Its  rebtion  towards  Aristotle's  RJutorie  is  discussed  m  the  artide  on 
Aristotlb. 

During  the  three  centuries  from  the  age  of  Alexander  to 
that  of  Augustus  the  fortunes  of  rhetoric  were  governed  by 
the  new  conditions  of  Hellenism.    Aristotle's  sdentific     Tte 
method  lived  on  in  the  Peripatetic  school.    Meanwhile     1^^ 
the  fashion  of  florid  dedamation  or  strained  concdts     j^, 
prevailed  in  the  rhetorical  schoob  of  Asb,  where,  amid     madtrto 
mixed  popubtions,  the  pure  traditions  of  the  best     Amgam' 
Greek  taste  had  been  dissocbted  from  the  use  of  the     ^"^ 
Greek  bnguage.    The  "  Asianism  "  of  style  which  thus  came 
to  be  constrasted  with  "  Atticbm  "  found  imiutors  at  Rome, 
among    whom    must    be    reckoned    the    orator    Hortensius 
(c.  95  B.a).    Hermagoras  of  Temnos  in  Aeolb  (c.  ixo      g^m^ 
B.C.)  claims  mention  as  having  done  much  to  revive       j^^g, 
a  higher  conception.    Using  both  the  practical  rhetoric 
of  the  time  bdore  Aristotle  and  Aristotle's  philosophical  rhetoric, 
he  worked  up  the  results  of  both  in  a  new  system, — following  the 
philosophers  so  far  as  to  gjve  the  chid  prominence  to  "  inven- 
tion."   He  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  rhetoric  which  may 
be  dbtinguished  as  the  scholastic.     Through  the  influence  of 
his  school,  Hermagoras  did  for  Roman  doquence  very  much 
what  Isocrates  had  done  for  Athens.    Above  all,  he  counter- 
acted the  view  of  "  Asbnbm,"  that  oratory  b  a  mere  knack 
founded  on  practice,  and  recalled  attention  to  the  study  of  it 
asanart.^ 

Cicero's  rhetorical  works  are  to  some  extent  based  on  the 
technical  system  to  which  he  had  been  introduced  by  Molon  at 
Rhodes.  But  Cicero  further  made  an  independent  qbuc, 
use  of  the  best  among  the  earlier  Greek  writers, 
Isocrates,  Arbtotle  and  Theophrastus.  Lastly,  he  could  draw, 
at  least  in  the  Uter  of  hb  treatises,  on  a  vast  fund  of  reflection 
and  experience.  Indeed,  the  dbtinctive  interest  of  hb  con- 
tributions to  the  theory  of  rhetoric  consbts  in  the  fact  that  hb 
theory  can  be  compared  with  hb  practice.  The  result  of  such 
a  comparison  is  certainly  to  suggest  how  much  less  he  owed  to 
his  art  than  to  hb  genius.  Some  consdousness  of  thb  b  perhaps 
implied  in  the  idea  which  pervades  much  of  hb  writing  on 
oratory,  that  the  perfect  orator  is  the  perfect  man.  The  same 
thought  b  present  to  (^ntilian,  in  whose  great  work, 
De  InstUtUione  Oratona^  the  scholastic  rhetoric  re- 
cdves  its  most  complete  expression  (e.  a.d.  90). 
(^ntiUan  treats  oratory  as  the  end  to  which  the  entire  mentai 
and  moral  development  of  the  student  b  to  be  directed.  Thus 
he  devotes  hb  first  book  to  an  early  disdpline  which  should 
precede  the  orator's  first  studies,  and  hb  last  book  to  a  disdpline 
of  the  whole  man  which  lies  beyond  them.  Some  notion  of  hb 
comprehensive  method  may  be  derived  from  the  drcumstance 
that  he  introduces  a  succinct  estimate  of  the  chief  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  of  every  kind,  from  Homer  to  Seneca  (bk.  x. 
§§  46-151).  After  (^ntiUan,  the  next  important  name  b  that 
of  Hermogenes  of  Tarsus,  who  under  Marcus  Aurelius 
made  a  complete  digest  of  the  scholastic  rhetoric  from 
the  time  of  Hermagoras  of  Temnos  (no  B.C.).  It  b 
contained  in  five  extant  treatises,  which  are  remarkable  for 
clearness  and  acuteness,  and  still  more  remarkable  as  having 
been  completed  before  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Hermogenes 
continued  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  in  the  schools.  Longinus  {c.  a.d.  260)  published 
an  Art  of  Rhetoric  which  is  still  extant;  and  the  more 
cdebrated  treatbe  On  Sublimity  {irtfil  Hooi)f  if  not  ^Sua. 
hb  work,  b  at  least  of  the  same  period.  In  the  later 
half  of  the  4th  century  Aphthonius  (q.t.)  composed  the 
"exercises"  {TpoyviiphjOfMra)  which  superseded  the  work  of 
>See  Jebb'sillfie  OnOon,  iL  445- 
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Hermogenes.  At  the  revival  of  letters  the  treatise  of  Aphthonius 
once  more  became  a  standard  text-book.  Much  popularity  was 
enjoyed  also  by  the  exercises  of  Aelius  Theon  (of  uncertain  date; 
see  TBeon).  (See  further  Ihe  editions  of  the  RJulores  Craeci 
by  L.  Spengel  and  by  Ch.  Walz.) 

During  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  empire  the  practice  of 
the  art  was  in  greater  vogue  than  ever  before  or  since.  First, 
P^aeac9  there  was  a  general  dearth  of  the  higher  intellectual 
ofRtti'  interests:  politics  gave  no  scope  to  energy;  philosophy 
"*  was  stagnant,  and  literature,  as  a  rule,  either  arid  or 

frivolous.  Then  the  Greek  schools  had  poured  their 
rhetoricians  into  Rome,  where  the  same  tastes  which 
revelled  in  coarse  luxury  wdcoraed  tawdry  declamation. 
The  law-courts  of  the  Roman  provinces  further  created  a 
continual  demand  for  forensic  speaking.  The  public  teacher 
-^  ,,g^  of  rhetoric  was  called  "  sophist,"  which  was.now  an 
ptILta,"  academic  title,  similar  to  "  professor  "  or  "  doctor." 
In  the  4th  century  B.C.  Isocrates  had  taken  pride  in 
the  name  of  tro^ior^t,  which,  indeed,  had  at  no  time  wholly  lost 
the  good,  or  neutral,  sense  which  originally  belonged  to  it. 
The  academic  meaning  which  it  acquired  under  the  early 
empire  lasted  into  the  middle  ages  (see  Du  Cange,  s.v.,  who 
quotes  from  Baldricus,  "  Egregius  Doctor  magnusque  Sophista 
Gcraldus  ">.  While  the  word  rhetor  still  denoted  the  faculty, 
the  word  sopkisUs  denoted  the  office  or  rank  to  which  the 
rhetor  might  hope  to  rise.  So  Ludan  ("Teacher  of  Rhe- 
toricians," S  i)  says:  "  You  ask,  young  man,  how  you  are  to 
become  a  rhetor,  and  attain  in  your  turn  to  the  repute  of  that 
most  impressive  and  illustrious  title,  sophist."  Lucian  also 
satirizes  the  discussions  of  the  nature  of  rhetoric  in  his  parody 
the  Parasite  (cf.  also  his  Bis  Accusatus), 

Vespasian  (70-79  a.d.),  according  to  Suetonius,  was  the 
first  emperor  who  gave  a  pubh'c  endowment  to  the  teaching 
of  rhetoric.  Under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  (a.d.  117-180) 
^  .  the  public*  chairs  of  rhetoric  became  objects  of  (he 
Rb9toHc  ^'Shcst  ambition.  The  complete  constitution  of  the 
schools  at  Athens  was  due  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  The 
Philosophical  school  had  four  chairs  (fipbvoi) — Platonic,  Stoic, 
Peripatetic,  Epicurean.  The  Rhetorical  school  had  two  chairs, 
one  for  "  sophistic,"  the  other  for  "  political "  rhetoric  By 
"  sophistic  "  was  meant  the  academic  teacl)ing  of  rhetoric  as 
an  art,  in  distinction  from  its  "  political "  application  to  the 
law-courts.  The  "sophistical"  chair  was  superior  to  the 
"political"  indignity  as  in  emolument, and  its  occupant  was 
invested  with  a  jurisdiction  over  the  youth  of  Athens  similar 
to  that  of  the  vice-chancellor  in  a  modem  university.  The 
Antonines  further  encouraged  rhetoric  by  granting  immunities 
to  its  teachers.  Three  "  sophists  "  in  each  of  the  smaller  towns, 
and  five  in  the  larger,  were  exempted  from  taxation  {Dig. 
xxvii.  X,  6,  §  3).  The  wealthier  sophists  affected  much  personal 
splendour.  Polemon  (e.  A.D.  130)  and  Adrian  of  lyre  (c.  a.d. 
270)  are  famous  examples  of  extravagant  display.  The  aim 
of  the  sophist  was  to  impress  the  multitude.  His  whole  stock- 
in-trade  was  style,  and  this  was  directed  to  astonishing  by  tows 
de  Joru.  The  scholastic  declamations  were  chiefly  of 
two  classes,  (z)  The  suasoriae  were  usually  on 
historical  or  legendary  subjects,  in  which  some  cotirse 
of  action  was  commended  or  censured  (cf.  Juv.  Sat.).  These 
suasoriae  belonged  to  deliberative  rhetoric  (the  fiovKtvriKi^ 
fhos,  ddiberativifm  genus),  (2)  The  controversiae  turned 
espedally  on  legal  issues,  and  represented  the  forensic  rhetoric 
{5iKa9iK^  ybw,  judiciale  genus).  But  it  was  the  geheral 
characteristic  of  this  period  that  all  subjecU,  though  formally 
"deliberative"  or  "forensic,"  were  treated  in  the  style  and 
spirit  of  that  third  branch  which  Aristotle  distinguished,  the 
rhetoric  of  iriSu^u  or  "  display."  The  oratory  produced  by 
the  age  of  the  academic  sophists  can  be  estimated  from  a  large 
extant  literature.  It  is  shown  under  various  aspects,  and  pre- 
sumably at  its  best,  by  such  writers  as  Dio  Chrysostom  at  the 
end  of  the  ist  century,  Aelius  Aristides  (see  Arxstides,  Aeuus) 
in  the  and,  the  chief  rhetorician  under  the  Antonines,  Themistius, 
Himerius  and  Libaoius  ia  the  4th.     Amid  much  which  is 


tawdry  or  vapid,  these  writings  occa^onaUy  present  passages 
of  true  literary  beauty,  while  they  constantly  offer  matter  of 
the  highest  interest  to  the  student. 

In  the  medieval  system  of  academic  studies,  grammar, 
logic  and  rhetoric  were  the  subjects  of  the  trivium,  or  course 
followed  during  the  four  years,  of  undergraduatcship.  Mtdirwal 
Music,  arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy  con-  Mta^^t 
stituted  the  quadrivium,  or  course  for  the  three  years  RPtt^rie. 
from  the  BJV.  to  the  M.A.  degree.  These  were  the  seven 
liberal  arts.  In  the  middle  ages  the  chief  authorities  on 
rhetoric  were  the  latest  Latin  epitomists,  such  as  Martianus 
Capella  (5th  cent.),  Cassiodorus  (5th  cent.)  or  Isidorus  (7th 
cent.). 

After  the  revival  of  learning  the  better  Roman  and  Greek 
writers  gradually  returned  into  use.  Some  new  treatises  were 
also  produced.  Leonard  Cox  (d.  1549)  wrote  The  Art  or  Craft  of 
RketorykCf  partly  compiled,  partly  original,  which  was  reprinted 
in  Latin  at  Cracow.  The  Art  of  Xketorique,  by  Thomas  Wilsoa 
(1553)1  afterwards  secretary  of  state,  embodied  rules  chiefly 
from  Aristotle,  with  help  from  Ci<xro  and  Quintilian.  About 
the  same  time  treatises  on  rhetoric  were  published  in  France 
by  Tonquelin  (1555)  and  Courcelles  (1557).  The  general  aim 
at  this  period  was  to  revive  and  popularize  the  best  teaching 
of  the  ancients  on  rhetoric.  The  subject  was  regulariy  AkMH* 
taught  at  the  universities,  and  was  indeed  importanL  «<<*• 
At  Cambridge  in  1570  the  study  of  rhetoric  was  ^ 
based  on  Quintilian,  Hermogenes  and  the  speeches  of 
Cicero  viewed  as  works  of  art.  An  Oxford  statute  of  1588 
shows  that  the  same  books  were  used  there.  In  1620  George 
Herbert  was  delivering  lectures  on  rhetoric  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  held  the  office  of  public  orator.  The  decay  of  rhetoric 
as  a  formal  study  at  the  universities  set  in  during  the  x8lh 
century.  The  function  of  the  rhetoric  lecturer  passed  over 
into  that  of  correcting  written  themes;  but  his  title  remained 
long  after  his  office  had  lost  its  primary  meaning.  If  the  theory 
of  rhetoric  fell  into  n^ect,  the  practice,  however,  was  encouraged 
by  the  public  exercises  ("'acts"  and  " opponendes ")  in  the 
schools.  The  college  prizes  for  "  declamations "  served  the 
same  purpose. 

The  fortunes  of  rhetoric  hi  the  modem  world,  as  briefly 
sketched  above,  may  suffice  to  suggest  why  few  modem  writers 
of  ability  have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject.  jf«*fs 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable  modem  contributions  Writu9  m 
to  the  art  is  the  collection  of  conunonplaces  framed  (in  'B***'''^ 
Latin)  by  Bacon,  "  to  be  so  many  spools  from  which  the  threads 
can  be  drawn  out  as  occasion  serves,"  a  truly  curious  work  of 
that  acute  and  fertile  mind.  He  called  them  "  Antitheta."  A 
specimen  is  subjoined: — 

Uxor  et  Libbu 

Against 
"  He  who  marries,  and  has 

children,  has  given  hosugcs  Co 

fortune." 
"  The  immortality  of  brutes  is 

in  their  progeny:  of   men,  ia 

their  fame,  services,  and  insti- 

tntions." 
"  Regard  for  the  family  too 

often  overrides  regard  for  the 

state." 


state 


For. 
"Attachment   to   the 
begins  from  the  family." 

"Wife  and  children  area  dis- 
cipline in  humanity.  Bachelors 
are  morose  and  austere." 

"  The  only  advanta^  of  celi- 
bacy and  childlessness  is  in  case 
of  exile." 


This  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Aristotle's  treatise.  The  popq- 
larity  enjoyed  by  BUur*s  Rhetoric  in  the  latter  part  of  the  x8ih 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  ZQth  century  was  merited  rather  by 
the  form  than  by  the  matter.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric, 
which  found  less  wide  acceptance  than  its  predecessor,  was 
superior  to  it  in  depth,  though  often  marred  by  an  imperfect 
comprehension  of  logic.  But  undoubtedly  the  best  modem 
book  on  the  subject  is  Whately's  EUments  of  Rhetoric,  xnt^^tt 
Starting  from  Aristotle's  view,  that  rhetoric  is  "  an 
offshoot  from  logic,"  Whately  treaU  it  as  the  art  of  "  aigu- 
menutive  composition."  He  considers  it  under  four  heads: 
(i)  the  address  to  the  understanding  («  Aristotle's  yayixhiAaTn); 
(a)  the  addressr  to  the  will,  or  persuasion  (*  Aristotle's  ifiu^  *^ 
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m^iuf  tlna);  b)  Mylci  (t)  clocutlsit,  ot  deliveiy.  Bu 
■licii  U  ii  that  luged  thil — 

the  usonptlOD  ii  Udily  nuule  Ibal  (n  ucurale  DOmcoditiu 
ud  cUi>i6aU0D  of  Ibesc  loaU  muit  be  dcvpid  of  piictica]  us 
Tie  RuutilioDi  Ol  modem  lile,  And  etpcciaUy  the  ioveation  c 
priatiDg,  have  to  vaae  extent  duninished  ihe  importDDce  wbic 
b^ooged  in  ButiQuily  to  tte  vt  of  ipealuDs,  Ibough  model 
dcmocralic  poUtia  And  lorensJe  conditioDi  itill  nuke  it  ou 
which  may  be  cultivated  iriih  advuilige. 


the  iBection  ot  the  lainti  ii  Ihe  mint  Uriking  Ceituie. 
The  atlack  Ei  utually  ushcnd  in  hy  a  [eeling  of  '■'■'il'""'  oi 
malaiie,  with  pain  ot  ttiSneM  in  one  or  mote  jointa,        ..—^ 
lly  tboH  of  Urge  or  medium  lize,  lueh  aa  the        inZT 
anklea,  wtiui  ot  thouldeis.  At  fint  the  pain  ia 
Hi  lo  one  or  two  joints,  but  olhen  aoon  become  affected, 
and  there  ia  a  tendency  to  lynunetcy  in  the  order  in  which  they 
attacked,  the  influnmatign  in  one  joint  being  folJowed  by 
L  of  Ihe  aame  joinl  on  Ihe  opposite  aide.    The  affected  joinla 
awoUen^hot  and  uceasivdyteDdet,aDd  tbe  skin  over  ihem 
nnewhat  fluihed.    Tlie  tcmpenture  ia  raiHCd,  ranging  from 
ut  101°  to  ioj°  F.,  the  pulse  rapid,  fuU  and  soft;  the  face  ia 
Bushed,  (he  tongue  coaled  with  a  thick  white  fur,  and  there  ia 
'  ■       '         '  ■  '         lUpation.    Tbe  body  ii  bathed 

ch  haa  a  chancteristic  tour, 
disagieeable  odour.  The  urine  la  diminished,  acid  and  loaded 
la.  The  attack  is  of  variable  duration,  and  may  pan 
few  daya  ot  last  for  some  weeks.  Relapses  tie  not 
on  when  convulescence  a[^xaia  Co  have  been  estab- 
lished.   Among  the  complications  which  may  aiiae  ate  byper- 


ACUTE  RHEDHAnSU  OI  Rhediutic  Fevei 
lo  a  disease  having  for  its  chiiif  chaiactcti 
affediobs  of  ihe  joints,  altended  by  severe 
aaces  and  frequently  assodaled  with  in 


Is  the  nune  givta 
itics  inflammatory 

flammation  of  Ihe 
pnimiliiirn  and  valves  of  the  heart.  The  acute  ibeumaiism 
of  thihlhood  diffets  materially  from  that  of  adults  lo  thai  the 
tuiciJar  maoifestaiiona  and  conaiiiuiional  disturbance  ate 
usualTy  moch  less  sevete,  whereas  the  heart  and  pericardium  are 
especially  liable  lo  be  attacked.  II  wiU  be  advisable,  Ihererote, 
ID  discussing  Ihe  symptoms,  to  deal  separslely  with  the 
rheumatism  of  adults  and  that  of  childhood,  Tbete  ate  certain 
pouils  of  importance  in  connciion  with  its  causalioa  which  ate 
genetally  agteed  upon.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  childhood 
aitd  early  adult  life,  being  most  commonly  met  with  between  the 
iga  of  ten  and  twenty-five  and  tompataiively  rarely  after 
forty.  Heredity  is  unquestionably  an  important  predisposing 
came,  dimaie  Is  also  a  factor  of  considerable  hnportence, 
cdW  and  damp  with  sudden  and  wide  fluclualions  of  temperature 
being  especially  conducive  to  an  atlack-  While  pethaps  more 
commofl  in  Great  Britain  'Van  elsewhere,  it  is  met  with  in  most 
parts  of  the  globe.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  especially  a 
chUi  afto*  free  peispltatjon  and  fatigue,  are  among  the  most 
comiiKHi  exdling  cauaea  of  an  attack. 

Of  recent  yean  much  evidence  haa  accumulated  lending  to 
ihow  that  rheumatism  is  a  specific  infective  disease  due  lo  a 
nd  this  is  now  generaUy  tecognized.  There  ia 
'er,  some  difietencc  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
lism  by  which  it  is  produced.  In  igoo  F.  J.  Poynton 
aikd  Paiat  tsoLated  from  eight  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in 
children  «  minute  dlplococcus  nmilar  to  that  previously  de- 
actilwd  by  Ttiboulet  and  by  A.  Wassctman,  which  inoculated 
tabbtta  produc 


n  those  met  with  ii 
tained  the  aame  n 


d  of  tbe    b 


fuither  large  number  of  cases  of  acute  theumelisRi,  and  their 
renlta  have  been  confirmed  by  Walker,  Bealtie  and  othen. 
They  iberefore  claim  that  thia  micro-organism,  lo  which  ihey 
have  given  the  name  Dipleaaiu  rkamaticui.  Is  Ihe  spedEc 
caose  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  objections  which  have  been 
raised  fay  other  competent  observer!  against  this  view  ate: 
(i)  That  this  diplococcna  is  not  found  In  all  cases  of  acute 
ifaenmailsm.  (1)  That  certain  other  micro-oiganlams  when 
Iseciilited  Into  animals  will  produce  joint  and  heart  afTeciions 
rioiilarto  those  produced  by  Ihe  aforesaid  Di^dKDCfiurjtniMiiliciii. 
It  woold  be  out  of  place  here  lo  enter  into  Ihe  meriu  of  this 
oootraveny;  luSce  It  to  say  that  Ihe  obfectloni  railed  do  not 
appear  to  be  cogent  enough  lo  invalidate  Ihe  coDcluaions  arrived 
at  by  Ihe  authors  of  the  germ  theory.  The  nutter  ti,  however. 
Mill  U  ■  CEttaiji  utent  lubjudit*. 


itbya 


onea  10.    Aflectiona  of  the  heatt,  pericarditia  (in£ammalion 

Ihe  fihro-seroua  aac  investing  the  bean]  and  endocatdilia 

(inBammalion  of  (he  lining  membrane  and  the  valves  of  tbe 

'learl),  which  are  so  frequently  associated  with  rheumaliim, 

ihould  be  regarded 'as  part  of  the  disease,  rather  than  as  com- 

:hlldren  than  in  adults,  and  it  is  the  damage  to  the  valves  of  tbe 
leait  in  children  by  rheumatism  which  lays  the  foundation  at 

f  the  joints  ia  usually  slight,  ajid 

by  parents  to  "  growing  pains." 


In  ckiUioad  Ihe  affect 


rule  very  high,  tht 
ioea  not  appear  to 


and  ii  aotnetimea  attribul 
Ltiorud  ayfnptc 

toogue  not  heavily  coaled,  and 

be  very  Dl.    Tbe  heart  and  perici 
to  attack,  and  Ihit  may  b 

ion  is  noc  called  to  It  till  considenble  damage  has  been 
to  the  heart.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  that  in 
:n  the  heart  should  be  frequently  examined  by  a  physician, 

^ciitenmu  Sbrimt  tmdiilct,  attached 
:tures  beneath  Ihe  skin,  are  a  special 
n  of  childhood.  Tbey  are  painless, 
seighth  to  half  an  Inch  in  diameter. 
0,  bul  when  present  bdkale  that  ihe 
■    ■         ■■         mplicatJona 


Tbe  patient  should  be  placed  !n  bed  between  blankets,  and 
should  wear  a  light  fiannel  or  woollen  shirt.  The  affected  joints 
should  be  kept  at  rest  as  f  at  aa  possible,  and  enveloped  n*^* 
in  cotlon-wool.  SaJicybtc  of  soda  or  salidn,  first  M^rf, 
suggested  by  Dr  Maclagan  In  i£76,  appear  to  exercise 
a  specific  Infiuence  in  acute  rheumatism.  They  have  a  power- 
ful elTecI  not  only  in  reducing  the  temperature,  bul  ia  relieving 
Ihe  pain  and  cutting  short  the  attack.  Frequent  and  fairly 
large  doses  of  salicylate  ot  soda  should  be  administered  lor  the 
first  twenty-four  hours;  tie  dose  and  intetval  at  which  it  ia 
given  ahould  then  be  gradually  reduced  till  tbe  aymploms 
subside.  In  conjuncllon  with  this,  alkalies  such  aa  bicarbonate 
or  citrate  of  potash  should  also  be  adminislered.  The  effect 
of  the  salfcylale  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  doie 
reduced  if  totic  tymploms  such  as  detitium,  deafness,  and 
nmsea  in  ihe  ears  occur.  These  drags  are  of  lesa  service  in  the 
rheumatism  of  childten  than  in  thai  of  adults,  as  they  do  not 
appear  to  eaerdse  any  specific  influence  In  arresting  the  cardiac 
inflammation  to  which  children  are  spedally  liable,  (hough 
they  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  joint  affections.    Aspirin  has 
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recently  come  into  use  as  &  substitute  for  salicylates,  and  may 
succeed  when  salicylates  fail. 

Subacule  rheumatism.— Ti^  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
attacks  of  the  disease  of  a  less  severe  type  in  which  the  symp- 
toms, though  milder  in  character,  are  usually  of  longer  duration 
and  more  intractable  than  in  the  acute  fomu  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  the  two,  but 
the  term  may  perhaps  be  most  appropriately  applied  to  the 
repeated  and  protracted  attacks  of  cardiac  rheumatism  in 
children. 

Chxonic  Rs^tniATisic.— This  term  has  been  somewhat 
loosely  applied  to  various  chronic  Joint  affections,  sometimes 
of  gouty  origin  or  the  result  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  may  be  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  joint  lesions 
persist  after  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  chronic  inflammatory 
thickening  of  the  tissues  takes  place,  so  that  they  become  stiff 
and  deformed.  It  is  also  appropriate  to  certain  joint  affections 
occurring  in  later  life  in  rheumatic  subjects,  who  are  liable  to 
repeated  attacks  of  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  joints,  usually 
induced  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  This  form  of  rheumatism 
is  less  migratory  than  the  acute,  and  is  oonunonly  limited  to  one 
or  two  of  the  larger  joints.  After  repeated  attacks  the  affected 
jomts  may  become  permanently  stiff  and  painful,  and  crackling 
pr  creaking  may  occur  on  movement.  There  is  seldom  any 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  heart  is  not  liable  to  be 
affected. 

:    MuscTTLAR  Rheumatisil— By  this  is  understood  a  painful 
affection  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  attributable  to  inflamma- 
tion  of  their  fibrous  and  tendinous  attachments.    It  is  commonly 
brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  especially  by  a  chill 
after  violent  exerdse  and  free  perspiration  when  the  clothes  are 
not  changed.    Any  movement  of  the  affected  muscles  gives 
rise  to  severe  and  sharp  pain  which  may  induce  a  certain  degree 
of  spasm  and  rigidity  at  the  time.    The  pain  usually  subsides 
and  passes  off  completely  while  the  patient  is  at  rest,  but  occurs 
on  the  slightest  movement  of  the  affected  muscles. 
The  chief  varieties  of  muscular  rheumatism  are: — 
X.  Lumbago,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  are  affected  so  that  stooping,  particularly  the 
attempt  to  rise  again  to  the  erect  position,  induces 
severe  pain. 
3.  Intercostal  rheumatism,  affecting  the  muscles  between 
the  ribs,  so  that  taking  a  deep  breath  and  certain 
movements  of  the  arms  give  rise  to  pain. 
3.  Torticollis  or  stiff  neck,  affecting  the  muscles  of  one  side 
of  the  neck. 
Treatment. — Salicylates,  which  are  of  service  in  acute  rheu- 
matism, are  not  so  reliable  in  the  chronic  varieties,  but  are  some- 
times of  service.    Aspirin,  salicin,  quinine  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  more  successful,  but  other  active  treatment  is 
usually  required.    The  application  of  heat  in  the  form  of  poul- 
tices or  fomentations,  counter  irritation  by  mustard  leaves 
or  blisters,  are  indicated  in  some  cases.    In  others  massage, 
hot  douches,  or  electricity  may  be  required.    Mineral  waters 
and  baths  of  various  health  resorts  are  often  of  great  benefit 
in  obstinate  cases,  such  as  those  of  Buxton,  Bath,  Harrogate, 
Woodhall  Spa,  &c.,  in  England,  or  of  Aix-les-Bains,  Wiesbaden, 
Wildbad,  &c,  and  many  othera  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Wintering  abroad  in  warm,  dry  and  sunny  climates  may  be 
advisable  in  some  cases  when  thL  is  practicable. 

a.  F.  H.  B.) 

RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS  (osteo-asthutis,  asthritis  de- 
FO&iCAKs),  terms  employed  to  designate  a  disease  or  group  of 
diseases  characterized  by  destructive  changes  in  the  joints. 
Though  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  disease 
was  definitely  recognized  as  separate  clinically  from  either 
rheumatism  or  gout,  it  is  certain  that  it  prevailed  in  ancient 
times.  Characteristic  changes  in  the  bones  have  been  found 
in  remains  in  tombs  in  Egypt  attributed  by  Petrie  to  1300  B.C., 
and  ancient  Roman  as  well  as  British  graves  have  held  bones 
showing  distinct  traces  of  the  diseases.  Of  early  medical 
writen.  Paulus  Aeginata  observed  the  lesions  and  i^med  to 


consider  them  distinctive.  Landr£  Beauvais  in  1800  publisbed 
a  description  of  the  disease  under  the  title  of  Goutte  asthatiqut 
primitif.  The  first  endeavour,  however,  to  separate  rheumatoid 
arthritis  tA  a  distinct  disease  was  made  by  William  Heberdeo 
in  1803;  while  in  1805  John  Haygarth  recognized  the  difference 
between  it  and  rheumatism,  and  suggested  the  term  "  nodosity 
of  the  jomts."  A  wide  divergence  of  opinion  during  the  i9tb 
century  as  to  its  relation  to  rheumatism  and  to  gout  gave  rise 
to  the  unfortunate  term  "  rheumatic  gout."  The  name  arthritis 
deformans  was  suggested  by  Virchow  in  1859.  Various  causes,  such 
as  nervous  origin,  inherited  arthritic  diathesis,  a  relationship 
to  rheumatism  or  gout,  and  reflex  irritation,  have  oecn  put 
foward  as  giving  rise  to  the  disease,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
medical  knowledge  two  are  most  favoured.  The  first  ascribes 
the  disease  to  an  infective  process  arising  from  micro-organisms. 
Several  observers  have  found  bacteria  in  the  synovial  fluid  and 
membranes  of  affected  joints, — Max  Schiiller  finding  both  badllj 
and  cocci,  while  iu  1896  Gilbert  Bannatyne,  Wohlmann  and 
Blaxall  isolated  a  micro-organism,  a  badllus  with  a  bipolar 
staining,  which  th^  stated  to  be  idmost  constantly  present  in 
the  joints  of  patients  with  true  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The 
second  view  is  that  the  disease  is  the  result  of  a  dironic  toxaemia 
produced  by  absorption  of  toxines  'from  the  intestine,  with 
perhaps  some  error  in  metabolism.  In  many  cases  there  seems 
to  be  a  distinct  evidence  of  a  local  infection,  injury  being  a 
determining  factor,  and  some  families  seem  to  have  joints 
which  are  specially  liable  to  degeneration.  The  disease  may 
begin  at  any  age,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  persistent  cases  have 
been  met  with  in  quite  young  children;  but  it  usually  begins 
in  early  middle-age,  and  statistics  seem  to  confirm  the  impressioo 
of  the  greater  liability  of  females.  Conditions  which  tend  to 
lower  the  general  health  seem  to  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  to 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  e.g.  mental  worry,  uterine  disorders  and 
various  lowering  diseases,  prominent  among  which  are  influenza 
and  tonsillitis.  In  a  number  of  cases  in  women  the  onset  occurs 
about  the  time  of  thf  menopause. 

The  method  of  onset  varies  aca>rding  to  the  form.  Tliere 
are  four  well-marked  types — (x)  the  peri-articular  form,  in  which 
the  most  marked  duiiiges  are  in  the  sjmovial  membrane  and 
peri-articular  tissues,  and  the  cartilage  may  be  involved  to  a 
lesser  degree.  In  this  variety  is  found  every  grade  of  severity. 
The  onset  may  be  acute,  resembling  an  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever,  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken;  the  joints,  one  or  more, 
are  swollen,  tender  and  pamful  to  the  touch;  the  temperature 
elevated  to  xoo";  xox";  but  unlike  rheumatic  fever,  sweating 
and  hyperpyrexia  are  uncommon.  The  acute  stage  may  tbm 
subside,  a  slight  thickening  remaining  in  the  capsule  of  the 
joint,  and  the  contours  of  the  limb  scarcely  regaining  the  normal; 
or  the  attack  may  gradually  develop  into  the  dironic  form. 
The  pain  varies  greatly,  and  is  not  necessarily  in  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  arthritis  present.  Various  joints  may  be  involved, 
the  spinal  vertebrae  not  infrequently  sharing  in  an  arthritis; 
the  most  usual  joints  to  be  attacked,  however,  are  the  knee  axni 
shoulder.  When  tbe  knee  is  attacked  there*  is  commonly 
effusion  into  the  joint.  .  Muscular  atrophy  is  usually  present, 
but  varies  greatly  in  its  extent.  In  most  cases  it  is  present  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  disuse  of 
the  muscles.  The  skin  has  in  these  cases  a  curious  glossy 
appearance,  and  pigmentations  may  be  noticed.  In  chronic 
forms  the  onset  is  gradual,  one  joint  becoming  painful  and 
swelling,  and  then  the  others  successively;  in  these  slow  forms 
the  outlook  for  the  recovery  of  the  joint  is  not  so  good  as  In 
the  acute,  and  some  cases  may  proceed  to  extreme  deformity 
with  little  or  no  pain.  Gradually  the  shape  of  the  joint  is  altered ; 
this  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  synovial  thickening,  and  partly 
to  the  presence  of  osteophytes  in  the  joint  When  the  affected 
joint  is  moved  a  distinct  crepitation  can  be  felt.  The  musdes 
about  the  joint  atrophy  often  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  con- 
tractures supervene,  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  if  the  knees 
should  be  affected,  and  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen  should  the 
hip  be  affected.  In  extreme  d^rees  the  patient  may  become  a 
complete  cripple.    Later^  in  many  cases  a  quiescent  stage  of  the 
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disetae  is  reached,  the  patients  cease  to  suffer  pain,  and  are 
inoonvcnienced  only  by  the  deformities  in  the  limbs,  in  which  a 
cbnsidexable  degree  of  motion  may  be  retained.  Remarkable 
deformities  are  seen  in  hands  in  which  a  considerable  amount 
of  usefulness  still  remains.  Dyspepsia  and  anaemia  are  fre- 
quently associated  with  arthritis.  Monarticular  arthritis  more 
particularly  affects  the  aged;  and  when  it  affects  the  hip  is 
known  as  morbus  coxae  senilis. 

(3)  The  atrophic  form  of  arthritis  is  not  very  common.  The 
citkf  anatomical  change  is  due  to  atrophy  in  the  bone  and  cartilage. 
Tl>e  disease  occurs  at  an  earlier  period  in  life  than  the  peri-«rticular 
form,  from  which  the  initial  symptoms  do  not  markedly  differ; 
but  the  disorganization  in  the  joint  is  greater,  dislocations 
frequently  occur,  and  ankylosis  of  the  joints  follows.  This  is  the 
most  serious  form  of  arthritis. 

(j)  In  the  hypertrophic  form  the  anatomical  changes  include 
the  formation  of  new  bone  as  well  as  changes  in  the  cartilage. 
This  new-bone  formation  may  lead  to  progressive  ankylosis  in 
the  joints.  Should  the  vertebral  column  be  affected  a  rigid 
condition  of  the  spine  known  as  sfond^Uis  deformans  ("  poker 
back**)  may  ensue.  What  are  termed  "Heberden's  nodes" 
are  small  hard  knobs  about  the  size  of  a  pea  frequently  found 
upon  the  fingers  near  the  terminal  phalangeal  joints;  they 
rarely  give  rise  to  symptoms.  Popularly  ascribed  to  gout,  these 
nodes  are  In  reality  a  manifestation  of  arthritis. 

(4)  A  variety  of  arthritis  occurring  in  children  is  known  as 
Still's  disease;  in  which  the  swelling  of  the  joints  is  associated  with 
swelling  of  the  lymph  glands  and  of  the  spleen.  The  onset  b  often 
acute,  with  fever  and  rigors;  sweating  is  profuse  and  the  joints 
are  enlarged  and  painful.  There  may  be  much  muscular 
wasting  and  limitation  of  movement  in  the  joints,  and  anaemia 
Is  associated  with  the  disease. 

The  treatment  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  rarely  curative, 
once  the  disease  has  been  permanently  established;  and  it 
is  therefore  important  to  begin  treatment  before  destructive 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  joints.  In  the  acute  febrile 
form,  which  is  frequently  taken  for  rheumatism,  the  essential 
treatment  b  rest  to  the  affected  joints,  with  the  application  of 
oil  of  wintergreen;  the  joint  should  not  be  fixed  but  supported. 
In  the  more  chronic  forms  medicinal  treatments  are  usually 
of  little  value.  Potassium  iodide  is  useful  in  some  cases  by 
I»omoting  absorption  of  the  hypertrophied  fibrous  tissue,  and 
gualacol  if  administered  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  is  said  to 
be  capable  of  arresting  the  disease,  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
joint  and  helping  movement.  Where  anaemia  accompanies  the 
disease  iron  and  arsenic  are  of  value.  The  general  health  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  rheumatoid  arthritis  must  be  maintained, 
and  be  should  live  upon  a  dry  soiL  Visits  to  Aix-les-Bains, 
Buxton,  Bath  or  Droitwicb,  with  their  baths  and  shampooings, 
oftea  prove  useful,  particularly  when  combined  with  gentle 
massage.  It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  the  joints  entirely  at  rest 
in  the  chronic  forms,  as  this  tends  to  the  formation  of  contractures 
and  ankylosis.  Moderate  ezerdse  without  undue  fatigue  is 
desirable.  Patients  should  go  early  to  bed  and  have  plenty  of 
rest,  sunshine  and  fresh  ain  It  is  important  that  the  diet  should 
be  nourishing  and  plentiful,  and  should  there  be  intestinal 
putrefaction  fermented  milk  is  useful  As  regards  the  local 
treatment,  it  will  be  well  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  determine 
by  the  X-rays  the  exact  state  of  the  affected  joints.  Radiant 
heat,  vibration  and  hot-air  baths  are  among  the  best  treatments. 
The  active  hyperaemia  induced  by  hot  air  favours  restoration 
tA  movement  and  alleviates  pain,  but  where  there  is  pronounced 
destruction  of  bone  and  cartilage  full  restoration  of  a  joint 
cannot  take  place.  Systematic  exercises  of  the  joints  tend  to 
(nevent  the  atrophy  of  the  adjacent  muscles,  and  Bier's  passive 
hyperaemia  induced  by  the  temporary  use  of  an  elastic  bandage 
has  the  same  results.  Should  an  X-ray  photograph  reveal  the 
presence  of  spurs  or  loose  bodies  in  the  joints  interfering  with 
free  movement  their  removal  is  called  for.  Sometimes  the 
breakii^  down  of  adhesions  under  an  anaesthetic  is  necessary, 
and  gentle  passive  and  later  active  movements  of  the  joints 
sboold  follow  if  freedom  of  use  is  to  be  gained.    Recently 


treatment  by  radium  has  taken  a  definite  place  In  the  therapeutics 
of  chronic  arthritis,  its  analgesic  properties  seeming  of  great 
benefit.  (H.  L.  H.) 

RHBYDT.  a  town  <rf  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  pro- 
vince, situated  on  the  Niers,  19  m.  W.  of  DOsseldorf,  on  the  main 
line  of  railway  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  at  the  junction  of  lines 
to  Crefeld  and  Stolberg.  Pop.  (1905)  40,149.  It  has  two 
Roman  Catholic  and  two  Evangelical  churches,  a  handsome 
new  town  hall  (1895),  a  gjrmnasium,  and  several  technical 
schools.  The  principal  products  of  its  numerous  factories  are 
silk,  cotton,  woollen  and  mixed  fabrics,  velvet,  iron  goods, 
machinery,  shoes,  cables,  soap  and  dgais.  Dyeing  and  finishing, 
brewing  and  distilling,  are  also  carried  on.  Rheydt  is  an  ancient 
place,  but  its  Industrial  Importance  is  of  very  recent  growth, 
and  it  only  received  municipal  rightsrin  1856. 
'  See  Rheyler  Ckrouik.  CeschickU  der  Hemckafl  mnd  Stadl  Rheydt 
(3  vols.,  Rheydt,  1897);  and  Stiauss,  Cesekiekte  der  Stadl  Rheydt 
(Rheydt,  1897}. 

RHlANUSt  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  a  native  of  Crete, 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Eratosthenes  (375-195  B.C.). 
Suldas  says  he  was  at  first  a  slave  and  overseer  of  a  jMlaestra, 
but  obtained  a  good  education  later  in  life,  and  devoted  himself 
to  grammatical  studies,  probably  in  Alexandria.  He  prepared  a 
new  recension  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  characterized  by  sound 
judgment  and  poetical  taste.  His  bold  atheteses  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  scholia.  He  also  wrote  epigrams,  eleven  o! 
which,  preserved  in  the  Greek  anthology  and  Athenaeus,  show 
elegance  and  vivacity.  But  he  was  chiefly  kiu>wn  as  a  writer 
of  epics  (mytholo^cd  and  ethnographical),  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  was  the  liesseniaca  in  six  books,  dealing  with  the 
second  Messenian  war  and  the  exploits  of  its  central  figure 
Aristomenes,  and  used  by  Pausanias  in  his  fourth  book  as  a 
trustworthy  authority.  Other  similar  poems  were  the  Ackaica, 
Eliaca,  and  Thessalica,  The  Heradeia  was  a  long  msrthological 
epic,  probably  an  imitation  of  the  poem  of  the  same  name  by 
Panyasis,  and  containing  the  same  number  of  books  (fourteen). 

Fragments  in  A.  Meineke.  Analecta  Alexandrina  (1843):  for 
Rhianus'a  work  in  connexion  with  Homer,  see  C.  MayhOT.  De 
Rhiani  Sludiis  Homericis  (Dresden,  1870);  also  W.  Christ,  Ges- 
chichte  der  grieckisehen  Litteratar  (1898). 

RHI0A8,  COMSTAMTIini,  known  as  Rhigas  of  Velestinos 
(Pherae),  or  Rhigas  Pheraios  (1760-1798),  Greek  patriot  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Velestinos,  and  was  educated  at  Zagora  and 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  became  secretary  to  Alexander 
Ypsilanti.  In  1786  he  entered  the  service  of  Nicholas  Mavro- 
genes,  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  at  Bucharest,  and  when  war  broke 
out  between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  1787  he  was  charged  with  the 
inspection  of  the  troops  at  Craiova.  Here  he  entered  into  dos6 
and  friendly  relations  with  a  Turkish  officer  named  Osman 
Passvan-Oglou  (i 758-1807),  afterwards  the  famous  governor 
of  Widin,  whose  life  he  saved  from  the  vengeance  of  Mavrogenes. 
After  the  death  of  his  patron  Rhigas  returned  to  Bucharest  to 
serve  for  some  time  as  interpreter  at  the  French  Consulate.  At 
this  time  he  wrote  the  famous  Greek  version  of  the  Marseillaise, 
well  known  in  Byron's  paraphrase  as  "sons  of  the  Greeks, 
arise."  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Hetaireia,  a  society  formed 
to  organize  Greek  patriotic  sentiment  and  to  provide  the  Greeks 
with  arms  and  money.  Believing  that  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution  would  spread  to  the  Near  East,  he  betook 
himself  to  Vienna  to  organize  the  movement  among  the  exiled 
Greeks  and  their  foreign  supporters  in  1793,  or  possibly  earlier. 
He  publbhed  in  Vienna  many  Greek  •  translations  of  foreign 
works,  and  presently  founded  a  Greek  press  there,  but  his  chief 
glory  was  the  collection  of  national  songs  which,  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  in  MS.,  roused  patriotic  enthusiasm  throughout 
Greece.  They  were  only  printed  posthumously  at  Jassy  in 
1814.  While  at  Vienna  Rhigas  entered  into  commum'cation 
with  Bonaparte,  to  whom  he  sent  a  snuff-box  made  of  the  root 
of  a  laurel  tree  taken  from  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  eventually 
he  set  out  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  general  of  the  army  of 
Italy  in  Venice.  But  before  leaving  Vienna  he  forwarded 
papers,  amongst  which  is  said  to  have  been  his  correspondence 
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with  Bonaparte,  to  a  compatriot  at  Istria.    The  papers  were 

betrajred  by  Demetrios  Oikonomos  Kozanites  into  the  hands 

of  the  Austrian  government,  and  Rhlgas  was  arrested  at  Trieste 

and  handed  over  with  his  accomplices  to  the  Turkish  authorities 

at  Belgrade.    Immediately  on  arrest  he  attempted   suidde. 

His  Turkish  friend,  Pasavan-O^u,  sought  to  secure  his  escape, 

and  the  government  apparently  consented  to  release  him  on 

the  payment  of  a  ransom  of  about  £6000;  but  meanwhile  the 

Turkish  pasha  commanding  at  Belgrade  had  taken  the  law  into 

his  own  hands.    Rhigas's  five  companions  were  secretly  drowned, 

but  he  himself  offered  so  violent  a  resistance  that  he  was  shot 

by  two  Turkish  soldiers.    His  last  words  are  reported  as  being: 

"  I  have  sown  a  rich  seed;  the  hour  is  coming  when  my  country 

will  reap  its  glorious  fruits."    Rhigas,  writing  in  the  popular 

dialect  instead  of  in  dassical  Greek,  aroused  the  patriotic 

fervour  of  his  contemporaries  and  his  poems  were  a  serious 

factor  in  the  awakening  of  modem  Greece. 

>  See  Rizos  N^filos,  Histoirg  it  la  rhatution  grecgue  (Paris,  1829^ ; 
I.  C.  Bolanachi,  Hommts  tUustres  de  la  Criu  modeme  (Paris,  1875) : 
and  Mrs  £.  M.  Edmonds,  Rhigas  Pkeraios  (London,  1890}. 

RHINE  (Lat.  Rkenus,  Ger.  Rkdn,  Fr.  Rkin,  Dutch  Rkyn, 
or  iSyn),  the  chief  river  of  Germany  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  Europe.  It  is  about  850  m.  in  length  and  drains  an 
area  of  75,000  sq.  m.  The  distance  in  a  direct  line  between 
its  source  in  the  Alps  and  its  mouth  in  the  Gextoan  Ocean  is 
460  m.  Its  general  course  is  north-north-west,  but  it  makes 
numerous  deflexions  and  at  one  point  is  found  running  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  direction.  The  name  Rhine,  which  is 
apparently  of  Celtic  origin,  is  of  imcertain  etymology,  the  most 
favoured  derivations  being  either  from  der  Rinnende  (the 
flowing),  or  from  Rein  (the  clear),  the  latter  being  now  the  more 
generally  accepted. 

I  x.  The  Swiss  PtfrftMi.— The  Rhine  riaeft  In  the  mountains 
of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons,  and  flows  for  333  m.  in  Swiss 
territory,  within  which  its  drainage  basin  includes  about  14,059 
sq.  m.,  and  every  canton  save  Geneva.  The  two  main  branches 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Hinter  Rhine  and  the  Vorder  Rhine,  unite 
at  Reichenau,  6  m.  S.W.  of  Coire.  (i)  The  principal  stream 
is  considered  to  be  that  of  the  Hinter  Rhine,  which  issues 
(737X  ft.)  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Rheinwaldhom  group,  and 
then  flows  first  N.E.  through  the  Rheinwald  valley,  and  next 
N.^  through  the  Schams  vedley,  which  commimicates  by  the 
well-known  gorge  of  the  Via  Mala  with  the  Tomleschg  valley 
at  Thuus,  whence  the  stream. continues  its  N.  course  to  Reich- 
enau; total. length  35I  m.,  total  fall  37x1  ft.  It  receives  1^ 
number  of  moimtain  torrents  during  its  cotirse,  the  most  im- 
portant being  that  from  the  Avers' glen,  and  the  Albula,  both 
on  the  right,  which  is  itself  formed  by  many  mountain  streams. 
(2)  The  Vorder  Rhine  rises  in  the  small  Toma  lake  (7691  ft.), 
S.  of  the  Oberalp  Pass,  not  far  from  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass,  and 
then  flows  N.£^  past  Disentis  and  Ihuiz,  which  claims  the 
honour  of  being  the  "  first  town  on  the  Rhine,"  to  Reichenau; 
total  length  42  m.,  total  fall  3492}  ft.  Its  chief  affluents  are 
the  stream  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Medds  Rhine,  that 
rises  in  the  Cadlimo  glen,  W.  of  the  Lukmanier  Pass,  and,  after 
flowing  through  the  Medels  glen,  Joins  the  Vorder  Rhme  at 
Disentis,  and  the  Gleimer,  flowing  from  the  Lugnetz  glen,  both 
on  the  right.  From  Reichenau  the  united  streams  flow  N.E. 
to  Coire,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  Grisons^  and  then  turn 
towards  the  N.,  past  Ragatz,  the  valley  broadening  out,  and 
the  river  being  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Landquart  and  the  lU, 
before  it  expands  into  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Extensive 
*'  corrections  "  of  the  river  bed,  especially  the  canal  of  Diepold- 
sau,  have  been  carried  out  in  the  lower  bit  of  this  part  of  the 
valley,  while  from  a  little  north  of  Ragatz  the  right  bank  belongs 
first  to  Liechtenstein  and  then  to  the  Austrian  province  of  the 
Vorarlbcrg.  On  issuing  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  at  Con- 
stance, the  Rhine  flows  nearly  due  west  to  Basel,  where  it  leaves 
Swiss  territory,  the  south  bank  during  this  portion  of  the  river 
being  entirely  Swiss,  save  the  town  of  0>nstance,  but  the  north 
shore  belongs  to  Baden,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss  town 
of  Stein-am-Rhein  and  the  Swiss  canton  of  Schaflhausen.    The 


chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Constance  (S.),  Schaffhauscn  (N.), 
Waldshut  (N.),  Laufcnburg  (S.),  Sickingen  (N.),  Rhetnfeldeii 
(S.),  and  Basel  (both  banks).  About  x|  m.  bdow  Schaffhausen 
the  river  forms  the  famous  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  or  Falls  of  Scfaaff- 
hausen  (60  ft.  high),  while  at  Coblenz,  opposite  Waldshut,  it 
receives  its  chief  affluent,  the  Aar,  recently  swollen  by  the 
Reuss  and  the  Limmat,  and  of  greater  volume  than  the  river 
in  which  it  loses  its  identity.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

8.  The  German  and  Dutch  Portion.—Mter  Basel,  when  the 
Rhine  turns  to  the  north  and  enters  (jermany,  its  breadth  is 
between  550  and  600  ft.,  while  its  surface  now  lies  not  more  than 
800  ft.  above  the  sea,  showing  that  the  river  has  made  a  descent 
of  6900  ft.  by  the  time  it  has  traversed  a  third  of  its  course. 
From  Basel  to  Mainx  the  Rhine  flows  through  a  wide  and 
shallow  valley,  bordered  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  paraUd 
ranges  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges.  Its  banks  are  low 
and  flat,  and  numerous  islands  occur.  The  tendency  to  divide 
into  parallel  branches  has  been  curbed  in  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion, and  many  windings  have  been  cut  off  by  leading  the  water 
into  straight  and  reguJar  channels.  At  Mannhdm  the  river 
is  nearly  X500  ft.  in  width,  and  at  Mainz,  where  it  is  diverted 
to  the  west  by  the  barrier  of  the  Taunus,  it  is  still  wider.  It 
follows  the  new  direction  for  about  20  m.,  but  at  Bingen 
it  again  turns  to  the  north  and  begins  a  completely  new  stage 
of  its  career,  entering  a  narrow  valley  in  which  the  enclosing 
rocky  hiUs  abut  so  dosely  on  the  river  as  often  bardy  to  leave 
room  for  the  road  and  railway  on  dther  bank;  during  this 
portion  of  its  course  the  speed  of  the  current  at  a  normal  state 
of  the  water  exceeds  6  m.  an  hour.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  abounding  in  ruined 
castles,  romantic  crags  and  sunny  vineyards.  At  Coblenz  the 
valley  widens  and  the  river  is  x20o  ft.' broad,  but  the  hills  dose 
in  again  at  Andemach,  and  this  ravine-like  part  of  its  ooune 
cannot  be  considered  as  ending  till  below  the  Siebengebirge 
(Seven  Mountains),  where  the  river  once  more  expands  to  n, 
width  of  •X300-X600  ft.  Beyond  Bonn  and  Cologne  the  banks 
are  again  flat  and  the  valley  wide,  though  the  hills  on  the  right 
bank  do  not  completdy  disappear  till  the  ndghbourbood  of 
Dttssddorf.  Farther  on  the  country  traversed  by  the  Rhine  is 
perfectly  levd,  and  the  current  becomes  more  and  more  slug^sh. 
On  entering  Holland,  which  it  does  below  Emmerich,  its  course 
Is  again  deflected  to  the  west.  Within  Holland  the  banks 
are  so  low  as  to  require  at  places  to  be  protected  by  embank- 
ments against  inundations.  Almost  immcdiatdy  after  entering 
Holland  the  stream  divides  into  two  arms,  the  larger  of  which, 
carrying  off  about  two^tliirds  of  the  water,  diverges  to  the  west, 
is  called  the  Waal,  and  soon  unites  with  the  Maas.  The  smaller 
branch  to  the  ri^t  retains  the  name  of  Rhine  and  sends  off 
another  arm,  called  the  Yssel,  to  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  Rhine 
now  pursues  a  westerly  course  almost  parallel  with  that  of  the 
WaaL  At  Wijk  another  bifurcation  takes  place,  the  broad  Lek 
diverging  on  the  left  to  join  the  Maas,  while  the  "  Kronmie 
Rijn"  to  the  right  is  comparatively  insignificant.  Beyond 
Utrecht,  where  It  is  again'  diminished  by  the  divergence  of  the 
Vecht  to  the  Zuider  ^.  the  river  u^der  the  name  of  the  "  Dude 
Rijn,"  or  Old  Rhine,  degenerates  into  a  sluggish  and  almost 
stagnant  stream,  which  requires  the  artifidal  aid  of  a  canal 
and  of  sluices  in  finding  its  way  to  the  sea.  In  Roman  times 
the  Rhine  at  this  part  of  its  course  seems  to  have  been  a  full  and 
flowing  river,  but  by  the  9th  century  it  had  lost  itself  in  the 
sands  of  Katwijk,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  that  its  way  to  the  sea  was  reK>pened.  Though 
the  name  Rhine  thus  at  last  attaches  to  a  very  insignificanC 
stream,  the  entire  district  between  the  Waal  on  one  side  and 
the  Yssel  on  the  other,  the  Insida  Bataoarum  of  Caesar,  in 
reality  bdongs  to  the  delta  of  the  famous  river. 

Tributaries.— The  Rhine  is  said  to  recdve.  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  waters  of  upwards  of  12,000  tributaries  of  all  sizes.  Leaving 
out  of  account  tne  innumerable  glacier  streams  that  swell  its  volume 
above  the  Lake  of  Constance,  tne  most  important  affluents  to  its 
upper  course  are  the  Wutach,  the  Alb  and  the  Wiese.  deaccndins 
on  the  right  from  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  Aar.  draining  severu 
Swiss  cantons  on  the  left.    In  the  upper  Rhenish  bSMO,  oeti 


ajsd  thf  M^n  on  the  nihl  are,  hovtvtr.  noubk  cxKption 
nininc  [he  Rhist  Ihe  111  niiu  ■Imoit  pinllcl  with  it  u 
-nr  diiunce  Tor  upwardt  of  50  n.    In  ihe  aarrctw  p»n 


'  upwardt  of  50  n. 
'«D  BinECB  and  Col^«, 
aho  ipd^ihe  Siej  on  -■■- 


rMit,  and  th«e  of  the 
I  Ahr  on  the  left.  Siill 
er  u  icKhed.  come  the 
I!  Erit  on  Ihe  k[l.  The 
incba  In  HoUaad  have 


Ruhi  and  the  Lippe  on  ihe  right,  and 
aumeraui  aimi  into  vhidi  the  Rhine 

Pkyiiul  Orvpafky.—Thc  RliiiK  connect*  the  hlgbett  Alp*  with 
the  mud  banlu  of  KcriUnd,  and  toucbe*  ia  it*  coune  the  most 
varied  ■eoLosical  period*;  but  the  river  valley  ileelf  U,  fcoU^cally 
ipejkin(.  of  c(»npaniivc1y  nccnl  [ormalioii.  Kiiint  amid  the 
ancient  [neu*  roelu  of  the  St  Cotlhacd.  the  Rhine  find*  ii*  iray 
down  to  the  Lake  o<  CofiMance  between  layer*  of  Triaiak  and 

(hc^ch^k  b^riaof'the  Juia.'^he  uppet  R*heniili  valley  iJ'^^dcnl^ 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  the  ihora  of  which  wen  rormcd  by 
the  (nciH  and  itanile  el  the  Bbck  Form  on  ihe  one  lide  ind  ihe 

valloy  all  the  alluvial  dcpoiiti  are  lereni.  Between  Bin»en  and 
Soan  the  Rhine  force*  itt  way  throvigh  a  hilly  and  rocky  diilricl 
bebnfiag  to  the  Devonian  formation-  The  contorted  Krata  of 
•late  aadfteywaclie  ruck  muU  have  been  locmcd  al  a  period  viHly 
anterior  10  that  ia  which  the  lake  of  the  upper  valley  manaeed 
ID  fonie  an  niilel  through  ihe  eockwnE  baincn.    Probably  lhi> 


-^^^f'-"'' 


RhioeL       ....    __ 

The  depotilt  of  the  actual  valley  here,  bcloEigirB  to  the  Miocene 
troup  of  the  Tertiary  lyitem.  are  older  thin  the  depnili  either 
fartbCT   up  or   farther  down    the   river;   but   they   are   contempo- 


ELrlow  Bioten  the  formalioiu  belong  almnal  en 

the   river,   proving  by   their  dJApodllon  and  ac 
nUey  ha*  ^n^ocmRl  by  the  action  of  water. 

I  thoie  o[  the  i 
vrly   eaiy    to   k< 

ti'TihV  Rh'ne' 


the  river,  and  appoii 


le  riparian  potentate*  derlvi_  ....   

,,. »urce,  god  it  i*  cakiilatcd  Ibat  in  the 

1  teaiury  the  Rhine  yielded  a  toul  revenue  of  (IDOjno.  in  aiMie 
he  compaiailvely  ioiijtnilicani  amount  of  the  ihiptiing.  The 
propoial  lor  a  Ine  Rhine  wai  mooted  by  the  French  al  the 
[ie»  of  Raiiatt  (1797-1799).  but  Holland,  commanding  the 

-    In  laji.  on  the  tepaniion  of  Holland  and  BelDiun,  the  Former 

. u, J  .  _.„,^  ,^  ,^ 

._,,   ,_    .  ..__  .._   ., ._   .he  veaKkoTlhe 


Bpon  which  practicaHy  gi 

and  KeBe-Daimiudt  '■ 
It  wai  n«,  however,  till 
ijlcw  OU..  iS6S>  Ihal  th. 


Dir  lOrin-Sclniratrt 


channel  hai  been  greatly  improved  and  in  many  place*  made  mnre 
direct  sDce  Ihe  becinmng  nf  the  loth  century,  ttrge  aum*  being 
annually  ^lenl  In  kt^pin^  it  in  order.  Capaciou*  river  harbour* 
have  been  formed  at  variou*  ptrinti,  twenty-nine  of  Ihcae  being  in 
Cermaay  and  eight  in  Holland-  The  poiitiiin  of  the  river  ii  highly 
favDunbk  for  lEe  devek>pnienl  of  iii  trade.  It  Aowi  through  the 
OAoat  pepulou*  region*  of  the  conrinent  of  Europe,  to  ditcharge 
iaiD  one  of  Ihe  mo*i  frequented  nai  oppiMite  Cleat  Britain,  ind, 
besdei  aerving  a>  a  natural  otitkl  tnr  Germany,  Elelgium  and 
Holland,  i*  conntcted  with  a  great  pan  of  central  andaouthem 


river  ii  navigable 


The  intrtxluction  of  Meam  haa  gnaily  inereaaed  the  ihippint 
on  the  Rhine:  and  unall  Hcamen  ply  aUa  on  Ihe  Main,  the  tietiar. 
(he  Maa*  and  the  Moid.  The  hrtt  Rhine  ucamcr  wat  bunched 
in  ]fli7;  and  now  the  river  ia  regularly  itaveried  by  upwards  of  a 

The  Hcamboat  traflic  haa  npccialli'  '«rni,nnw4  ri„.  :..(!,,.  ^ 

mi  nn  Germapy.     Above  Spire*,  however, 

ten  ^11-1  {pHh  irm^  I  LrriJL  n  find  no  difBcultv  in  plying.     Between 

while  below  Mgini  it  i>  never  In*  than  a  or  10  ft-    The  deepeu 

fint  i>  opfiKOr  Ihe  I  orrln  {Lurici)  Rock  near  Si  Coar,  where  it 
, '^  li  in  I  ril>   -11  Liii<»lJorltlKdcp(h  laabout  so  It. 
I  1  I  [  men  and  tbe  chief  B^iic  port)  aa  far  a* 

Ri  I  I     TuHicipate  la  the  Irallic  on  the  Rhine. 

Tl  „  I  dowa  Ihe  tivci  itaell.  without  venturing 

Cct^of'"[)utch'n'jiionahiy     ThS  SS"ii"™^ut^" """'""'•"' 

German  port*  of  the  river  agEFCRaied  4,489,000  loni  in  1S70,  but  hy 
1900  thi*  bad  grown  to  a  total  ol  17,000,000  tont,  thus  diiiribuicd: 


the  town  of  iLmmcrich  near  Ihe 
Irom  an  annual  average  of  abr 
>li    million   ton*   in    '«M.      I 

poit.  o('™'RhiIlll'am"2li!^" 

Ma'nl  alid  SllMldorf^  ail3  w 

T^e'dTon^^ X' river  Sitbiri 
ing  and  improvement  of  tbe 
StraaibuTg,    the    low-walcr   d( 

Rotterdam  to  the  German  fro,-, .  _ 

B  ft.  i  in.  Irom  Cologne  to  Sc  Coar. 


eatcnd  their 
ithcr  dii     ' 

t>le'cEai 


»  HUnin' 
plyripilariy  belw 


Ihe~Rhiiu"in  H^'land  "hai  a  depth  of 
in.     Wlogel'hcr  a  •um  apprMching 


branch  cKccedt  thi*  depth  by  g  in.    Akogethcr 
£1,500,000  wa*  (pent  in  Holland  within  the  lal 

Above  Mannheim  the  depth  of  the , j  .... 

and  generally  vane*  between  that  figure  and  4  f1.  6  in.     The 
difficulty  of  aacendidg  the  rapid*  near  Bingen  a  uwally  turmounted 
by  tbe  help  of  neam  hauling  machinery  placed  on  the  bank, 
though  powerfu'  "        ■  --      -■ 
■^ rVof  bl 


— ,  „_»  ,.~ -..-.,.-  ..  that  spot  projected 

in  the  bed  of  ihe  river,  begun  in  1830,  wai  continued  down  to  Ihe 
year  1W7.  aolhai  now  there  are  two  navigablechanneliot  niDicient 
depth  for  all  ve*K:la  which  jily  upend  down  that  nan  of  thenream. 
aflordedb^th^hi'""^'"'-'^  ""^  °       '       '?',  """K"™  " 


intereuing  lealurn  of  th 
ge  raft,  ortimber  that  are 


JnTeTv.;' 


■ingle  raft  •omciimei  pr 


xrmanent  bridge*  acn**  the  Rhi 


Don  take*  Inm  one  to  iii  wceki,  a 
the  river  inelf  ii  nippltmeni 


ink*  and  convei 


ffij/»y.— Politically  Ihe  Rhlm 
part.     The  whole  valley  Kern*  to 
by  Celtic  tribci,  who  hive  left  trace* 
cootcnu  of  lombs  and  ia  the  [oimi  c 
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or  Mainz,  Borbetomagus  or  Worms);  but  &t  the  beginning  of 
the  historical  period  we  find  the  Celts  everywhere  in  retreat 
before  the  advancing  Teutons.  Probably  the  Teutonic  pressure 
began  as  early  as  the  4th  century  before  Christ,  and  the  history 
of  the  next  few  hundred  years  may  be  summed  up  as  the  gradud 
substitution  of  a  Germanic  for  a  Celtic  population  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Its  second  historical  period  begins  with  the 
advent  of  the  Romans,  who  stemmed  the  advancing  Teutonic 
tide.  Augustus  and  his  successors  took  good  care  to  fortify 
the  Rhine  carefully,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  legions 
were  constantly  in  garrison  here.  For  two  hundred  years  the 
Rhine  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
Teutonic  hordes;  and  during  that  period  the  left  or  Roman 
bank  made  prodigious  strides  in  civilization  and  culture.  The 
wonderful  Roman  remains  at  Trier  and  elsewhere,  the  Roman 
roads,  bridges  and  aqueducts,  are  convincing  proofs  of  what 
the  Rhine  gained  from  Roman  domination.  This  Roman 
civilization  was,  however,  destined  to  be  swamped  by  the 
current  of  Teutonic  immigration,  which  finally  broke  down  the 
barriers  of  the  Roman  empire  and  overwhelmed  the  whole 
of  the  Rhenish  district.  Under  CharlenuLgne,  whose  principal 
residence  was  in  Aiz-Ia-Chapelle,  the  culture  of  the  Rhine 
valley  again  began  to  flourish,  its  results  being  still  to  be  traced 
in  the  important  architectural  remains  of  this  period.  At  the 
partition  of  the  domains  of  Charlemagne  in  a.d.  843  the  Rhine 
formed  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  the  middle  kingdom 
of  Lotharingia;  but  by  870  it  lay  wholly  within  the  former 
realm.  For  nearly  eight  himdred  years  it  continued  in  this 
position,  the  frontier  of  the  German  empire  coinciding  more  or 
less  with  the  line  of  the  Rhone.  During  the  early  middle  ages 
the  bank  of  the  Rhine  formed  the  most  cultured  part  of  Ger- 
many, basing  its  civilization  on  its  Roman  past.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  exercised  a  most  prejudicial  efifect  upon  the  district 
of  the  Rhine;  and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  gave  France  a 
fooling  on  the  left  bank  of  the  hitherto  exclusively  German 
river  by  the  acquisition  of  Alsace.  The  violent  seizure  of 
Slrassburg  by  France  in  168 1  was  ratified  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
in  1697,  which  recognized  the  Rhine  as  the  boundary  between 
Germany  and  France  from  Basel  to  about  Germersheim.  It 
was  an  easy  inference  for  the  French  mind  that  the  Rhine  should 
be  the  boundary  throughout  and  the  Gaul  of  Caesar  restored. 
This  ideal  was  realized  in  x8oi,  when  the  whole  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  was  formally  ceded  to  France.  The  congress  of 
Vienna  (18 15)  restored  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhenish  valley  to 
Germany,  but  it  was  not  till  the  war  of  1870-71  that  the  recovery 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  made  the  Rhine  once  more  "  Germany's 
river,  not  Germany's  frontier."  In  the  military  history  of  all 
these  centuries  constant  allusion  is  made  to  the  Rhine,  its 
passages  and  its  fortresses.  Every  general  who  has  fought  in 
its  neighbourhood  has  at  one  time  or  another  had  to  provide 
for  a  crossing  of  the  Rhine,  from  Julius  Caesar,  who  crossed  it 
twice,  down  to  our  own  time.  The  wars  carried  on  here  by 
Louis  XIV.  are  still  remembered  in  the  Rhine  district,  where  the 
devastations  of  his  generals  were  of  the  most  appalling  descrip- 
tion; and  scarcely  a  village  or  town  but  has  a  tale  to  tell  of  the 
murder  and  rapine  of  this  period. 

The  Rhine  in  Literaiure. — The  Rhine  has  always  exercised  a 
peculiar  sort  of  fascination  over  the  German  mind,  in  a  measure 
and  in  a  manner  not  easily  paralleled  by  the  case  of  any  other 
river.  "  Father  Rhine  "  is  the  centre  of  the  German's  patriotism 
and  the  symbol  of  his  country.  In  his  literature  it  has  played 
a  prominent  part  from  the  Nibdungenlied  to  the  present  day; 
and  its  weird  and  romantic  legends  have  been  alternately  the 
awe  and  the  delight  of  his  childhood.  The  Rhine  was  the 
classic  river  of  the  middle  ages;  and  probably  the  Tiber  alone 
is  of  equal  historical  interest  among  European  rivers.  But 
of  late  years  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine  have  become  sadly 
marred;  the  banks  in  places,  especially  between  Coblenz  and 
Bonn,  disfigured  by  quarrying,  the  air  made  dense  with  the 
smoke  of  cement  factories  and  steam-tugs,  commanding  spots 
falling  a  prey  to  the  speculative  builder  and  villages  growing 
into  towns. 


See  Daniel.  DeutscUaud:  Beyerhaus,  Der  Rkeim  ton  SmMAmrr 
bis  sur  koUdnditcktn  Grenu  (Coblenz,  1902):  Mohr,  Die  Fl6ssetn 
auf  dem  Rhein  (Mannheim.  1897):  C.  Eckert.  Rheimsckiffakrt  im 
tjAen  Jahrkundert;  Horn.  Der  Rhein,  Geschichle  und  Sag/en  seiner 
Durgen  (Stuttgart,  189^);  Treutlein,  Die  neueren  Deutschen  Rkein^ 
stromstudien  und  ihre  e^gebnisse  (in  Ausland,  1893);  A.  Chambalu, 
Die  StromverdnderunKn  des  Niederrkeins  sett  der  vorromiseken  Zeii 
(Cologne,  1802),  and  handbooks  of  Baedeker.  Meyer  and  Woeri. 

(J.F.  M.;  P.  A.  A.) 

RHINE  PROVINCE,  or  Rhineiand,  the  most  westerly 
province  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Holland,  on  the  E.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Westphalia  and 
Hesse-Nassau,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on 
the  S.E.  by  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by 
Lorraine,  and  on  the  W.  by  Luxemburg,  Belgium  and  Holland. 
The  small  district  of  Wetzlar  in  the  midst  of  the  province  of 
Hesse  also  belongs  to  the  Rhine  Province,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  surrounds  the  Oldenburg  principality  of  Birkenfeld. 
The  extent  of  the  province  is  10,423  sq.  m.;  its  extreme  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  nearly  200  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  just  under  90  m.  It  includes  about  200  m.  of  the  course  of 
the  Rhine,  which  forms  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  province 
from  Bingen  to  Coblenz,  and  then  flows  through  it  in  a  north- 
westerly direction. 

The  southern  and  larger  part  of  the  Rhine  province,  belong- 
ing geologically  to  the  Devonian  formations  of  the  lower  Rhine, 
is  hilly.  On  the  left  bank  are  the  elevated  plateaus  of  the 
Hunsrtick  and  the  Eifel,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Mosel,  while  on  the  right  bank  are  the  H>urs 
of  the  Westerwald  and  the  Sauerland,  the  former  reaching  the 
river  in  the  picturesque  group  known  as  the  Seven  Mountains 
{Siebengebirge).  The  highest  hill  in  the  province  is  the  Walder- 
beskopf  (2670  ft.)  in  the  Hochwald,  and  there  are  several  other 
summits  above  2000  ft.  on  the  left  bank,  while  on  the  ri^t 
there  are  few  which  attain  a  height  of  1600  ft.  Most  of  the 
hills  are  covered  with  trees,  but  the  Eifel  {q.v.)  is  a  barren  and 
bleak  plateau.  To  the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  to  Bonn  the  province  is  flat,  and  marshy  districts 
occur  near  the  Dutch  frontier.  The  climate  varies  considerably 
with  the  configuration  of  the  surface.  That  of  the  northern 
lowlands  and  of  the  sheltered  valleys  is  the  mildest  and  most 
equable  in  Prussia,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  50* 
Fahr.,  while  on  the  hills  of  the  Eifel  the  mean  does  not  exceed 
44^.  The  annual  rainfall  varies  in  the  different  districts  from 
z8  to  32  inches.  Almost  the  whole  province  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Rhine,  but  a  small  district  in  the  north-west  is 
drained  by  affluents  of  the  Meuse.  Of  the  numerous  tributaries 
which  join  the  Rhine  within  the  province,  the  most  important 
are  the  Nahe,  the  Mosel  and  the  Ahr  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  Sieg,  the  Wupper,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Uppe  on  the  ri^t. 
The  oidy  lake  of  any  size  is  the  Laacher  See,  the  largest  of  the 
"  maare  "  or  extinct  crater  lakes  of  the  Eifel. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  Rhine  province  about  45%  is 
occupied  by  arable  land,  16%  by  meadows  and  past  tires, 
ftnd  31%  by  forests.  Little  except  oats  and  potatoes 
can  be  raised  on  the  high-lying  plateaus  in  the  south  of  the 
province,  but  the  river-valleys  and  the  northern  lowlands  are 
extremely  fertile.  The  great  bulk  of  the  soil  is  in  the  hands  of 
small  proprietors,  and  this  is  alleged  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
somewhat  retarding  the  progress  of  scientific  agriculture.  Tbe 
usual  cereal  crops  arc,  however,  all  grown  with  success,  and 
tobacco,  hops,  flax,  rape,  hemp  and  beetroot  (for  sugar)  are 
cultivated  for  commercial  purposes.  Large  quantities  of  fruit 
are  also  produced.  The  vine-culture  occupies  a  space  of  about 
30,000  acres,  about  half  of  which  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Mosd, 
a  third  in  that  of  the  Rhine  itself,  and  the  rest  mainly  on  tbe 
Nahe  and  the  Ahr.  The  choicest  varieties  of  Rhine  wine, 
however,  such  as  Johannisberger  and  Steinbergcr,  are  produced 
higher  up  tbe  river,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Rhine  province. 
In  the  hilly  districts  more  than  half  the  surface  is  sometimes 
occupied  by  forests,  and  large  plantations  of  oak  are  formed 
for  the  use  of  the  bark  in  tanning.  Considerable  herds  of  cattle 
are  reared  on  the  rich  pastures  of  the  lower  Rhine,  but  £he 
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number  of  sheep  in  the  province  is  comparatively  small,  and 
is,  indeed,  not  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  goats.  The 
wooded  hills  are  well  stocked  with  deer,  and  a  stray  wolf 
occasionally  finds  its  way  from  the  forests  of  the  Ardennes  into 
those  of  the  HunsrUck.  The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Rhine  is 
very  productive,  add  trout  abound  in  the  mountain  streams. 

The  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  Rhine  province  probably 
furnishes  its  most  substantial  claim  to  the  title  of  the  ''  richest 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  Prussia."  Besides  parts  of  the  carboni- 
ferous  measures  of  the  Saar  and  the  Ruhr,  it  also  contains 
important  deposits  of  coal  near  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  abundance  near  Coblenz,  the  Bleiberg  in  the  Eifel 
posse^es  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  lead,  and  zinc 
is  found  near  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  district  also- include  lignite,  copper,  manganese, 
vitriol,  lime,  gypsum,  volcanic  stones  (used  for  millstones) 
and  slates.  By  far  the  most  important  item  is  coal.  Of  the 
numerous  mineral  springs  the  best  known  are  those  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Rreuznach. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  province, 
coupled  with  its  favourable  situation  and  the  facilities  of  transit 
afforded  by  its  great  waterway,  have  made  it  the  most  important 
manufacturing  district  in  Germany.  The  industry  is  mainly 
concentrated  round  two  chief  centres,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
DOsseldorf  (with  the  valley  of  the  Wuppcr),  while  there  are 
naturally  few  manufactures  in  the  hilly  districts  of  the  south 
or  the  marshy  flats  of  the  north.  The  largest  iron  and  steel 
works  are  at  Essen,  Oberhausen,  Duisburg,  Dttsseldorf  and 
Cologne,  while  cutlery  and  other  small  metallic  wares  are 
extensively  made  at  Solingen,  Remscheid  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  ck>th  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the  silk  of  Crefeld  form 
important  articles  of  export.  The  chief  industries  of  Elberfeld- 
Barmen  and  the  valley  of  the  Wupper  are  cotton-weaving, 
calico-printing  and  the  manufacture  of  turkey  red  and  other 
dyes.  Linen  is  largely  made  at  Gladbach,  leather  at  Malmedy, 
glass  in  the  Saar  district  and  beetroot  sugar  near  Cologfic. 
Though  the  Rhineland  is  far  excellence  the  country  of  the  vine, 
beer  is  largely  produced;  distilleries  are  also  ntmierous,  and 
large  quantities  of  sparkling  Moselle  are  made  at  Coblenz, 
chiefly  for  exportation  to  England.  Commerce  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  navigable  rivers,  a  very  extensive  network  of  rail- 
ways, and  the  excellent  roads  constructed  during  the  French 
regime.  The  imports  consist  mainly  of  raw  material  for  working 
up  io  the  factories  of  the  district,  while  the  principal  exports 
are  coal,  fruit,  wine,  dyes,  cloth,  silk  and  other  manufactured 
articles  of  various  descriptions. 

The  population  of  the  Rhine  province  in  1905  was  6,435,778, 
including  4,472,058  Roman  Catholics,  1,877,583  Protestants 
and  55,408  Jews.  The  Roman  Catholics  muster  strongest  on 
the  left  bank,  while  on  the  right  bank  about  half  the  population 
is  Protfstant.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  of  Teutonic 
stock,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  are  of  Flemish  blood. 
On  the  north-west  frontier  reside  about  10,000  Walloons,  who 
speak  French  or  Walloon  as  their  native  tongue.  The  Rhine 
province  is  the  most  thickly  populated  part  of  Prussia,  the 
general  average  being  6x7  persons  p^r  sq.  m.  The  province 
contains  a  greater  number  of  large  towns  than  any  other 
province  in  Prussia.  Upwards  of  half  the  population  are  sup- 
ported by  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits,  and  barely  a 
qiurter  by  agriculture.  There  is  a  university  at  Bonn,  and 
elementary  education  is  especially  successful.  For  purposes 
of  administration  the  province  is  divided  into  the  five  districts 
of  Coblenz,  Diisseldorif,  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Trier. 
Coblenz  is  the  ofiicial  capital,  though  Cologne  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  town.  Being  a  frontier  province  the  Rhine- 
land  is  strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  Rhine  is  guarded  by  the 
three  strong  fortresses  of  Cologne  with  Deutz,  Coblenz  with 
Ebrenbreitstein,  and  Wesel.  The  province  sends  35  members 
to  the  German  Reichstag  and  62  to  the  Prussian  house  of 
representatives. 

History. — ^The  present  Prussian  Rhine  province  was  formed  in 
1815  out  of  the  duchies  of  Cleves,  Berg.  GekJerland  and  JQlich, 


the  ecdettastkal  principalities  of  Trier  and  Cologne,  the  free  dties 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne,  and  neari^  a  hundred  small  lord- 
•hi{>«  and  abbeys.  At  the  earliest  historical  period  we  find  the 
territories  between  the  Ardennes  and  the  Rhine  occupied  by  the 
Treviri,  the  Eburooes  and  other  Celtic  tribes,  who,  however,  were 
all  more  or  less  modified  and  influenced  bv  their  Teutonic  neigh- 
bours. On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  Main  and 
the  Lahn,  were  the  settlements  of  the  Mattiaci.  a  branch  of  the 
Germanic  Chatti,  while  farther  to  the  north  were  the  Usipetes 
and  Tencteri.  Julius  Caesar  conquered  the  tribes  on  the  left  rank, 
and  Auffustus  established  numerous  fortifled  posts  on  the  Rhine, 
but  the  Romans  never  succeeded  in  gaining  a  firm  footing  on  the 
right  bank.  As  the  power  of  the  Roman  empire  declined  the  Franks 
pushed  forward  along  both  banks  of  the  Rnine,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  5th  century  had  regained  all  the  lands  that  had  formerly  been 
under  Teutonic  influence.  The  German  conouerors  of  the  luienish 
districts  were  singularly  little  affected  by  tne  culture  of  the  pro- 
vincials they  subdued,  and  all  traces  of  Roman  civilization  were 
submerged  m  a  new  flood  of  paganism.  By  the  8th  century  the 
Frankisn  dominion  was  firmly  established  in  Central  Germany  and 
northern  Gaul.  On  the  division  of  the  Carolingian  realm  the  rart 
of  the  province  to  the  east  of  the  river  fell  to  the  share  of  Ger- 
many, while  that  to  the  west  remained  with  the  evanescent  kingdom 
of  Lotharineia.  By  the  time  of  Otto  I.  (d.  073)  both  banks  oif  the 
Rhine  had  become  German,  and  the  Rhenisn  territory  was  divided 
between  the  duchies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lorraine,  the  one  on  the 
Mosel  and  the  other  on  the  Meuse.  Subsequently,  as  the  central 
power  of  the  German  sovereign  became  weakened,  the  Rhineland 
(ollowed  the  general  tendency  and  split  up  into  numerous  small 
independent  principalities,  each  with  its  separate  vicissitudes  and 
special  chronicles.  The  old  Lotharingian  divisions  passed  wholly 
out  of  use,  and  the  name  of  Lorraine  became  restricted  to  the 
district  that  still  bears  it.  In  spite  of  its  dismembered  condition, 
and  the  sufferings  it  underwent  at  the  hands  of  its  French  neigh- 
bours in  various  periods  of  warfare,  the  Rhenish  territory  prospered 
greatly  and  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  German  culture  and 
progress.  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  fixed  upon  as  the  pUce  of  corona- 
tion of  the  German  emperors,  and  the  ecclesiastical  principalities 
of  the  Rhine  bulk  largely  in  German  history.  Prussia  first  set  foot 
on  the  Rhine  m  1609  oy  the  joint  occupation  of  Cleves;  and  about 
a  century  later  Upper  Gelderland  and  MArs  also  became  Prussian. 
At  the  peace  of  Basel  in  179^  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
was  resigned  to  France,  and  in  1806  the  Rhenish  princes  all  joined 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The  congress  of  Vienna  assigned 
the  whole  of  the  lower  Rhenish  districts  to  Prussia,  which  had  the 
tact  to  leave  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  liberal  institu- 
tions they  had  become  accustomed  to  under  the  republican  rule  of 
the  French. 

RHINOCEROS,  the  designation  for  such  perlssodactyle 
(odd-toed)  ungulate  mammals  as  carry  one  or  more  horns  on 
the  head,  and  their  extinct  relatives  (see  Pekissodactyla). 
Rhinoceroses  are  of  large  size  and  massive  build,  but  have  little 
intelligence,  and  are  generally  timid  in  disposition,  though 
ferocious  when  wounded  or  broiight  to  bay.  The  African 
species  use  the  nasal  horns  as  weapons,  with  which  they  strike 
and  toss  their  assailant,  but  the  Asiatic  rhinoceroses  employ 
their  sharp  lower  tusks  much  as  does  a  boar.  Rhinoceroses  are 
dull  of  sight,  but  their  hearing  and  scent  are  remarkably  acute. 
They  feed  on  herbage,  shrubs  and  leaves  of  trees,  and,  like  so 
many  other  large  animals  which  inhabit  hot  countries,  sleep 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  are  most  active  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  or  even  during  the  night.  Some  are  found  in  more 
or  less  open  plains,  while  others  inhabit  swampy  districts. 
Members  of  the  group  have  existed  in  both  east  and  west 
hemispheres  since  the  beginning  of  the  Miocene  period;  but  in 
America  they  all  became  extinct  before  the  end  of  the  Pliocene 
period,  and  in  the  Old  World  their  distribution  has  become, 
greatly  restricted.  They  are,  for  instance,  no  longer  found  in 
Europe  and  North  Asia,  but  only  in  Africa  and  in  portions  of  the 
Indian  and  Indo-Malayan  regions*  Living  rhinoceroses  may 
be  arranged  in  three  groups:  (i)  With  a  single  nasal  horn,  and 
very  thick  skin,  which  is  raised  into  strong,  definitely  arranged 
ridges  or  folds.  In  this  group  there  are  two  well-marked  species. 
The  Indian  rhinoceros  {Rhinoceros  unicornis)^  the  largest  of  the 
Asiatic  forms,  is  the  most  widely  known,  from  its  being  exhibited 
in  zoological  gardens.  A  famous  rhinoceros  presented  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  in  July  1864  lived  till  December 
1004.  This  species  stands  from  5  ft.  to  5  ft.  9  in.  a|  the 
shoulder  and  is  blackish  grey  in  colour;  the  horn  rarely 
exceeds  a  foot  in  length,  but  one  in  the  British  Museum 
measures  19  in.    This  species  is  now  only  met  with  in  a  wild 
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and  dcphan  s  ha  e  he  grea  a  dread  of  ibe  hug 
appeals  l«  be  much  riotc  fonnidable  than  he  iai\y  ii.  The 
Javin  rhinocetos  {Rkimxtrm  lendaUiu)  is  diiltngukhcd  by  its 
iniallei  size,  and  a  diRetent  arrangement  of  Ibe  skin-foldi  (as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  figs,  i  and  2).  The  bom  in  the 
female  is  liille  devclopiBd,  il  not  ahogelher  absent.  This  species 
has  a  more  extcn^vc  geographical  range  than  Ibe  last,  beiag 
found  in  the  Bengal  Sundsrbaiu  near  Calcutta,  Buima,  the 
Matey  Peninsula.  Java,  Sumaira  and  Borneo.  The  colour  is 
naUona  dusky  grey.     A  icmalc  obtained  in  the  Sundarbans 
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To  the  third  group  or  genus  IDitaai)  belong  the  Isio  Afrkui 

h  noceroKS,  which  faavc  two  horns,  the  skin  wiihoui  definite 
f   di,  and  no  lower  tusks.    The  bUck  rhinoceros  {RMintarai 

D  itrm)  Mcomii)  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  has  a  pointed 
p  ehensile  upper  lip.  II  ranges  through  the  wooded  and 
w  ered  districts  ol  Africa,  from  Abyssinia  in  the  north  to  the 
Cape  Colony,  but  its  numbers  are  yearly  diminishing,  owing  to 

he  opening  up  of  the  country.  Il  feeds  eiclusivtly  on  leaves 
snd  branches  of  bushes  and  small  trees,  and  chiefly  frequents 

he  aides  of  wood-clad  rugged  bills.  Specimens  in  which  the 
posterior  bom  has  attained  a  length  as  great  as  or  greater  than 

he  anterior  have  been  separated  under  the  name  of  R.  ktilltt, 
bu  Ihe  characters  of  these  appendages  are  loo  variable  for 
specific  distinctions.  The  black  rhinoceros  is  mote  rardy  seen 
in  menageries  in  Europe  than  eilher  of  the  Asiatk  spedes.  but 
one  lived  in  the  gardens  ol  the  London  Zoological  Smiei)'  from 
i86S-iS7r. 

Lastly  we  have  the  white — BurcheU's,  or  square-mouthed — 
rhinoceros  (Siitaarei  {Dicrrei)  riaimi),  the  tergesi  of  the  Sve, 
snd  differing  from  the  other  spedes  in  having  a  square  trunoted 
upper  Up.  In  conformity  with  the  structure  of  the  mouth, 
this  species  lives  entirely  by  browsing  on  grass,  and  is  therefore 
more  partial  to  open  countries  or  districts  where  there  arc  broad 
grassy  valleys  between  the  tracts  of  bust.     In  Its  old  haunts  in 
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tbe  south  it  is  practically  extinct;  but  ten  were  reported  from 
a  reserve  in  Zululand  in  igoa.  A  detached  colony  exists, 
however,  near  Lado,  on  the  Upper  Nile.  No  specimen  of  this 
species  has  ever  been  brought  alive  to  Europe.  Mr  F.  C.  Selous 
gives  the  following  description  of  its  habits: — 

"The  square>niouthed  rhifloceros  is  a  huge,  ungainly  looking 
beast,  with  a  disproportionately  large  head,  a  large  male  stand* 
ing  6  ft.  6  in.  at  the  shoulder.  Like  elephants  and  buffaloes 
they  lie  asleep  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  and  feed  during 
the  night  artd  in  the  cool  hours  of  early  morning  and  evening. 
Their  sight  is  very  bad;  but  they  are  quick  of  hearing,  and  their 
scent  is  very  keen;  they  are,  too,  often  accompanied  by  rhinoceros 
birds,  which,  by  running  about  their  heads,  flapping  their  wines, 
and  screeching  at  the  same  time,  frequently  give  tnem  notice  of  the 
approach  of  danger.  When  disturbed  they  go  off  at  a  swift  trot, 
which  soon  leaves  ail  pursuit  from  a  man  on  foot  far  behind ;  but  if 
chased  by  a  horseman  they  break  into  a  gallop,  which  they  can  keep 
up  for  some  distance.  However,  although  they  run  very  swiftly, 
«nen  their  size  and  heavy  build  is  considered,  they  are  no  match  for 
an  average  good  horse.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  very  easy  to  shoot  on 
horsebacK.  as»  if  one  gallops  a  little  in  front  of  and  on  one  side  of 
them,  they  will  hold  their  course,  and  come  sailing  fiast,  offering 
a  magnificent  broadside  shot,  while  under  similar  circumstances 
a  prriiensile-lipped  rhinoceros  will  usually  swerve  away  in  such  a 
manner  as  only  to  present  his  hind-quarters  for  a^  shot.  When 
either  walking  or  running,  the  square-mouthed  rhinoceros  holds 
its  head  very  low,  its  nose  nearly  touching  the  ground.  When  a 
small  calf  accompanies  its  mother,  it  always  runs  in  front  and  she 
appears  to  guide  it  by  holding  the  point  ot  her  horn  upon  the  little 
animal's  rump;  and  it  is  perfectly  wonderful  to  note  how  in  all 
sudden  changes  of  pace,  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop,  or  vice  versa,  the' 
nme  position  is  always  exactly  maintained.  During  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  {Le.  from  March  to  August)  the  square-mouthed 
rhinoceros  is  usually  very  fat ;  and  its  meat  is  then  most  excellent, 
being  something  like  beef,  but  yet  having  a  peculiar  flavour  of  its 
own.  The  part  in  greatest  favour  among  hunters  is  the  hump, 
which,  if  cut  off  whole  and  roasted  just  as  it  is  in  the  skin,  in  a  hole 
dug  in  the  ground,  would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  match  either  for 
juiciness  or  flavour."  (W.  H.  F. :  R.  L.  *) 

RHIMTHOll  (c.  333-985  <B.c.).  Greek  dramatist,  son  of  & 

potter.    He  was  probably  a  native  of  Syracuse  and  after- 

wards  settled  at  Tarentum.    He  invented  the  kUarolragoedia^  a 

burlesque  of  tragic  subjects.    Such  travesties  were  also  called 

pUyaces  (*'  fooleries  ")  and  their  writers  pklyacographi.    He  was 

the  author  of  thirty-eight  plays,  of  which  only  a  few  titles 

{Amphilryon^HeracUs,  Orestes)  and  lines  have  been  preserved, 

chiefly  by  the  grammarians,  as  illustrating  dialectic  Tarcntinc 

forms.    The  metre   is  iambic,  in  which  the  greatest  licence 

is  allowed.     The   Ampkiiruo  of  Plautus,  although  probably 

imitated  from  &  different   writer  (Archippus  of  the  Middle 

Comedy),  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 

such  subjects,  were  treated.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hilaro- 

tragoedia  exercised  considerable  influence  on  Latin  comedy,  the 

RkimUumica  (t.e.  fabula)  being  mentioned  by  various  authorities 

amongst  other  kinds  of  drama  known  to  the  Romans.    Scenes 

from  these  travesties  are  probably  represented  in  certain  vase 

paintings  from  Lower  Italy,  for  which  see  H.  Heydemann,  "  Die 

Phlyakendarstellungen  auf  bemaltcn  Vasen,"  in  JoArbuch  des 

vdOclo^scken  InstittUSt  i.  (1886). 

Fragments  in  monograph  by  E.  Vdlker  (Leipzig,  1887):  see  also 
E.  Sommerbrodt,  De  PiUyacographia  Craecorum  (Breslau,  1875): 
W.  Christ,  CesckickU  der  iriechtschen  UUeraiur  (1896). 

RHIZOPODA,  the  name  given  by  Dujardin  {pro  parie^  1838) 
to  a  groap  of  Sarcodine  Protozoa.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  pseiidopods,  simple  or  branched,  passing  by  wide  bases 
bto  the  general  surface,  never  fine  radial  nor  fusing  into  complex 
networks;  skeleton  absent  or  a  simple  shell  ("  test,"  "  theca  "), 
never  (?)  a  calcareous  shell,  nor  represented  by  a  siliceous  net- 
work, nor  spicules.  Reproduction  by  binary  fission;  by  division 
or  abstriction  of  buds  after  the  body  has  become  multi-nucleate; 
or  by  the  resolution  of  the  body  into  numerous  uninucleate 
xoospores  (amcebulat  or  flagellulae)  which  may  conjugate  as 
gametes;'  Plasmodium  formation  unknown;  encyst mcnt  (in 
*•  resting  cysts "  or  "  hypnocysls  *')  common.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  a  naked 
Lobose  from  the  Amoebula  (pseudopodiospore)  of  a  Myxomycete 
or  Proteomyxan.  As  to  the  name,  Dujardin  included  the 
thecate  Lobosa,  the  Filosa,  and  the  Reticularia  or  Foraminifera 


(q.v.).  The  latter  had  already  received  the  name  Foraminifera 
(for  their  shells)  from  d'Orbigny;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  naked  from  thccatc  Lobosa  we  have  merged  his 
Amoebina  (Amibiens)  in  the  larger  group.  The  Filosa  were 
removed  by  Lang  from  the  Reticularia;  in  habit  and  test  they 
are  inseparable  from  the  Lobosa;  and  though  their  cytoplasqi 
approximates  to  that  of  Reticularia,  their  ectosarc  is  much  less 
granular,  though  not  free  from  granules  as  stated  by  Lang. 

The  majority  of  Rhizopoda  are  fresh-water  forms,  some 
occurring  in  the  film  of  water  on  mosses,  among  Sphagnum,  or 
about  the  bases  of  grass-haulms;  many,  however,  are  exclusively 
marine.  The  aquatic  forms  generally  may  lurk  among  Confervae 
or  higher  weeds,  or  lie  in  the  bottom  of  decomposing  or  excre- 
mentilious  matter  in  still  or  slow-flowing  waters.  Of  these  some 
may  become  temporarily  pelagic,  floating  up  by  the  formation 
of  gas  vacuoles  (containing  probably  COi)  in  the  cytoplasm.  It 
is  easy  to  verify  this  by  placing  Arcella  (fig.  i,  7)  in  a  drop  of 
water  on  a  glass  cover  and  inverting  this  over  a  glass  ring;  the 
Arietta  sink  to  the  free  convex  surface  of  the  drop  and  escape 
from  this  most  unnatural  position  by  secreting  gas-vacuoles; 
when  they  float  up  to  contact  with  the  glass  cover,  so  as  to  touch 
it  by  the  convex  back  of  the  shell,  they  put  forth  long  pseudo- 
podia  which  attach  themselveb  to  the  glass  and  by  their  con- 
traction turn  the  animal  over,  so  that  it  can  crawl  over  (<*.«. 
under)  the  ^ass.  Amoeba  {Entamoeba)  histolytica^  Schaudinn,  is 
the  cause  of  tropical  dysentery  and  hepatic  abscess  in  roan. 
Pelomyxa  (fig.  i,  5-6)  is  remarkable  for  containing  symbiotic 
bacteria.  Zooxanthellae  (symbiotic  green  cells— Algae  or 
Flagellates)  occur  in  several  species;  and  Paulinella  contains 
two  sausage-shaped  blue-green  bodies,  "  chromatophores," 
which  are  probably  symbiotic  Cyanophyceae.  The  shell,  even 
when  not  a  simple  membrane,  has  always  a  continuous  inner 
membrane  of  a  complex  nitrogenous  substance  containing 
sulphur,  allied  to  keratin  and  termed  pseudochitin.  The  outer 
layer  when  present  is  com[)osed  of  little  hollow  prisms  (Arcelia, 
fig-  1 1  7)1  sand,  or  inorganic,  matter  first  swallowed  by  the 
animal  {Difflugia,  Pseudodijlugia),  sometimes  partially  digested 
(Lecquereuxia),  or  else  of  plates  secreted  as  "  reserve  plates  '* 
within  the  cytoplasm  of  the  animal  Cyphoderia  (fig.  6,  B), 
QuadrulOf  Nebelia^  Euglypha  (figs.  4,  6,  A),  &c.  In  Quadrula 
irregularis  alone  are  the  plates  said  to  be  calcareous;  elsewhere 
they  are  always  siliceous  and  simply  refractive,  so  that  the 
silica  is  probably  hydrated  (opal).  The  cement  is  possibly  of 
silicificd  pseudochitin.  This  material  is  often  permeated  by  a 
ferric  oxide  or  hydrate,  even  when  it  is  not  coloured  rusty  brown. 
Shell  formation  of  the  membranous  test  b  by  simple  surface- 
excretion;  under  budding  we  describe  its  accomplishment  in  the 
aggregated  shells. 

The  "  pylome,"  or  aperture  for  the  protrusion  of  the  proto- 
plasm, is  usually  single.  There  are  two  pylomcs  at  opposite 
poles  in  several  Filosa  {Ditrema),  hence  united  by  some  authors 
into  a  distinct  family  (fig.  7,  i,  5,  11),  and  in  the  gelatinous 
theca  of  Trickospkaerium  (fig.  5)  are  numerous  permanent 
pylomic  pores.  The  nucleus  is  variable  in  form  and  character. 
In  Amodn  binucleata  two  nuclei  arc  always  present;  and  some 
genera  are  permanently  plurinuclcate  {Pelomyxa^  Arcella^ 
fig.  I,  7).  It  often  gives  forth  fragments  into  the  cytoplasm,  the 
"chromidia"  of  R.  Hertwig,  which,  as  in  Foraminifera  (9.V.), 
may  play  an  important  part  in  reproductive  processes.  The 
contractile  vacuole  (there  are  two  in  ArceUa,  fig.  i,  7)  in  actively 
progressing  Rhizopods  always  discharges  at  the  hinder  end. 
Absent  or  sluggish  in  marine  forms,  it  is  of  constant  occurrence 
in  all  fresh-water  Rhizopods  except  Pelomyxa. 

The  pseudopods  vary  greatly  in  type.  In  Amoeba  princeps 
(fig.  I,  4)  they  are  mere  promontory -like  extensions  of  the  body; 
in  A.  radiosa  (fig.  i,  1-3)  and  Trickospkaerium  (fig.  5)  they  are 
distinct  slender  processes,  tapering,  and  either  blunt  or  finely 
pointed  at  the  apex;  in  Pelomyxa  (fig.  i,  5,  6)  as  in  A.  {Litha- 
moeba)  discus  (fig:  2)  they  are  '*  eruptive, "  hemispherical, 
formed  apparently  by  the  rupture  of  the  ectoplasm,  and  the 
outpouring  of  the  endoplasm  which  at  once  differentiates  a 
1  dear  outer  layer  as  a  new  ectoplasm;  in  Amoeba  Umax  during 
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RHODE  ISUHD.  a  Noith  AUanlic  ataU  of  the  American 

llnion.  belonging  to  tlie  New  England  rroup,  and  lying  lietwetn 
41°  iB'  and  4)°  j'  N'  lat.  and  ;i°  S  and  71°  a'  W.  long.'  It 
ii  bounded,  N.  and  E.,  by  the  Hale  of  Maauchuietts;  S.,  t^ 
■be  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  W.,  by  the  stale  of  CoDnectimt,  fnun 
which  it  la  Kpaiaied  iA  part  by  the  Pawcatuck  river.  Rhode 
Island  is  the  smallest  state  Id  the  Union,  having  an  aireine 
length.  N.  and  S.,  of  4S  m.,  an  eitrenie  width,  E.  and  W..  o( 
37  m..  and  a  total  area  ol  114S  sq.  m..  of  which  iBi  sq.  m.  are 
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more  rugied  upland  which  ikrpet  [radually  touthward-  Over  the 
whole  Mate  there  ia  a  layer  of  urift  deposited  by  the  glacien  which 
OKI  covered  thia  region,  Thii  glacial  malccial  it  in  the  form  of 
a  till  or  boulder  ctay.  but  in  the  lowldndi,  and  especialW  along 
Narraniucn  &ay.  it  it  generally  overlaid  by  itratihed  Onft  de- 
lu^t^  by  glacial  mreamm.  Within  Nanagintett  Bav  ate  the 
uumemit  itbndt  characTeriatic  of  an  area  which  hat  tuncred  com- 
paratively recent  depreiaion.  tfie  targett  being  Rhode  lil^nd  [or 
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was  valued  in  1908  at  ISS6.774.  The  value  of  the  clay  products, 
time  and  talc,  decreased  from  $245,378  in  1907  to  fiia.SijS  in 
1008.  The  mining  of  iron  ore  was  bi^un  about  1767  in  the  vicmity 
01  the  present  Cranston,  and  much  of  the  metal  was  used  in  the 
making  of  cannon  during  the  War  of  Independence,  but  the  supply 
was  soon  exhausted.  Near  Tiverton  and  Cranston  graphite  has 
been  quarried. 

Manufactures.— 'Bhode  Island  is  essentially  a  manulacturing 
state;  of  the  191,923  persons  in  the  state  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  in  1900,  101,162  (or  52.7%)  were  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  By  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  boat-building  had  become  an  established 
industry,  and  large  vessels  were  built  at  Newport.  In  1777 
the  state  offered  a  large  premium  for  every  pound  of  steel, 
similar  to  German  steel,  made  within  its  boundaries;  and  in 
1789  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill  was  built  near  Providence. 
Cotton  was  first  imported  to  Providence  from  Spain  in  1785; 
a  company  to  carry  on  cotton-spinning,  formed  at  Providence 
in  1786,  established  there  in  the  following  year  a  factory  con- 
taining a  spinning  jenny  of  28  ^indies  (the  first  machbie  of 
the  kind  to  be  used  in  the  United  States),  and  also  a  carding 
machine  and  a  spinning  frame  with  which  was  manufactured 
a  kind  of  jean  having  a  linen  warp  and  a  cotton  filling.  The 
fly  shuttle  was  also  apparently  first  introduced  at  Providence 
in  1788.  The  first  calico  printed  in  the  United  States  was 
made  at  East  Greenwich  about  1794.  The  Providence  Associa- 
tion of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers,  incorporated  in  1789, 
organised  industrial  development.  The  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  ffom  England  of  machinery,  models  or  drawings 
retarded  mechanical  improvement,  but  in  1790  an  industrial 
company  was  formed  at  Providence  to  cany  on  cottoi/  spinning, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  there  was  established  at  Paw- 
tucket  a  factory  equipped  with  Arkwright  machines  constructed 
by  Samuel  Slater.  This  machinery  was  operated  by  water- 
power,  then  first  used  in  the  United  States  for  the  spinning  of 
cotton  thread;  and  from  this  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of 
the  factory  System  in  Rhode  Island.  These  machines  were  soon 
adapted  to  the  spinning  of  wool,  and  in  1804  a  woollen  factory 
was  built  at  Peacedale,  South  Kingston.  The  first  power- 
loom  used  in  the  United  States  was  invented  about  18x2,  and 
was  set  up  at  Peacedale,  in  18x4,  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
saddlegirths  and  other  webbing.  The  first  power-loom  for 
cotton  ixianufacture  was  set  up  in  North  Providence  in  18x7. 
Textile  manufacturing  by  improved  methods  was  hardly  well 
established  in  Rhode  Uand  before  1825.  The  manufacture 
of  jewelry,  which  was  established  in  Providence  in  X784,  was 
greatly  promoted  ten  years  later  by  Ncheraiah  Dodge's  in- 
vention of  the  process  of  "  gold-filling,"  still  further  improved 
in  1846  by  Thomas  H.  Lowe.  The  manufacture  of  silverware 
was  begun  in  Providence  soon  after  the  close  of  the  War  of 
Independence. 

Rhode  Island's  water  powers  have  been  its  only  natural 
resources  which  have  aided  in  the  development  of  its  manu- 
factures, and  its  transportation  facilities  have  always  been 
inadequate,  because  of  shallow  water  at  Providence  and  scanty 
railway  communication;  but  the  state's  manufacturing  enter- 
prises are  of  great  importance. 

In  1900  Rhode  Island  ranked  X7th  amons  the  states  in  the  value 
of  its  manufactured  products,  but  led  all  of  the  states  in  the  value 
per  capita  (I430).  The  total  number  of  establishments  in  1850 
was  864:  in  1890,  ^377.  and  in  tooo,  4180.  In  1900  there  were 
1678  factories,  and  m  1905,  X617  lactones.'  The  total  capital  in- 
vested in  manufacturing  in  1850  was  $12,93^.676;  in  1890, 
$126483.401,  and  in  1900,  $i83.784,<87,  of  which  $176,901,606 
was  in  factories;  in  X905  the  capital  mvestcd  in  factories  was 
$215,901,375.  The  value  of  all  manufactured  products  in  1850 
was  $22,117,688;  in  1890,  $142,500,625.  and  in  X900,  $184,074,378, 
of  which  $165,^50,382  was  the  value  of  factory  products;  in  1905 
the  value  of  factory  products  was  $202,109,583.  The  average 
number  of  employes  in  1850  was  20,967;  in  1890,  81,11 1;  and  m 

*  The  1905  census  of  manufactures  gives  statistics  only  for  estab- 
lishments under  the  factory  system,  excluding  the  hand  trades, 
and  gives  factory  statistics  for  1905  and  for  1900.    The  statistics 

Siven  above  for  1900  in  comparison  with  1905  are  for  factory  pro- 
ducts. 


IQOO,  98.813,  ol  whoip  88,197  were  factory  empleyis;   ia   19OS 
there  were  97.318  factorv  emplcyis. 

Rhode  Island  ranked  first  in  1900  ($13,229,313)  and  fax  X9as 
($1^,431,756)  among  the  states  of  the  United  States  in  the  value 
of  jewelry,  which  was  fourth  in  the  value  of  the  state's  naanu- 
factures;  second  in  worsted  goods  (tSK)o,  $33,341,329;  1905, 
t44.477i596),  which  were  first  m  value  in  the  state's  manufac- 
tures; and  third  in  dveing  and  finishing  textiles  (1900,  $84844878; 
1905,  $9.98x457).  which  ranked  fifth  amon|(  the  state's  manu- 
factures; m  the  value  of  cotton  goods  (second  m  rank  in  the  state) 
it  fell  from  the  fourth  rank  in  X900  (824.056.  x  75)  to  fifth  rank  ia 
1905  (130,628,843) #  when  the  value  of  Rhode  Island'^  product 
was  lew  than  that  of  Georgia.  Other  important  manufactures 
were:  combined  textiles  (not  including  flax,  hemp  and  jute  products) 
in  X900.  $77,996,396;  in  X905,  $103,0963x1;  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products  in  X900,  $13,269,086:  in  X905.  $16,338,512:  woollen 
goods  in  X900,  $5,330,550;  in  X905,  88,i63,x67;  rubber  booU  and 
shoes  in  1900,  $8,0344x7;  electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and 
supplies  in  xgoo,  $5,1x3.292:  in  X905,  $5435474:  silversmithing 
and  silverware  in  xooo,  $4,249,190:  in  X905,.  85,323.264;  gold  and 
silver,  reducing  ana  refining  (not  from  ore)  in  1900,  $3484.45^; 
in  X905,  $4,260,698:  cotton  small  wares  in  1900,  $2,379,500:  in 
1905.  $3,944,607;  hosiery  and  knit  goods  in  X900,  $2,7x3.850; 
in  1905.  $3>344.655:  siUc  and  silk  goods  in  xooo,  $1,3x1,333; 
in    X905.   $2,^55,98&        In    1905,   1146  establishments   reported 

Eower,  as  against  1360  in  X900-— a  decrease  of  X5'7%.  but  the  total 
orscpower  increased  from  X5^.545  to  190,777,  or  22*7%. 

Transportation. — ^Steam  railway  mileage  in  Rhode  Island  in- 
creased from  68  m.  in  X850  to  209  m.  in  xooo,  and  to  21  x  m.  on 
the  xst  of  January  X909  (the  New  York^  New  Haven  &  Hartfocd 
being  the  only  railway  system  of  any  importance  in  the  state). 
In  1910  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Grand  Trunk  system.  In 
1902  the  mileage  of  street  and  electric  railways  (most  of  them 
interurban)  operated  in  the  state  was  336'^  m.  The  state  has  a 
natural  water  outlet  in  the  Providence  nver  and  Narragansett 
Bay,  but  there-  is  lack  of  adequate  dockage  in  Providence  harbour, 
ana  insufficient  depth  of  water  for  ocean  traffic.  The  ports  of  entry 
are  Providence  (by  far  the  largest,  with  imporu  valued  at 
9 1 '893,55  X,  A<*<i  exports  valued  at  8x2,517  in  1909),  Newport  and 
Bristol. 

Papulation.— Tht  total  popuUtion  of  Rhode  Island  In  1886 
was  276,53x;  hi  X890,  345i5o6;  in  1900^  4^^tS5^',  and  in  19x0, 
542,610.*  The  increase  from  x88o  to  1890  was  24-9%,  from 
1890  to  X900  24%,  and  from  1900  to  19x0,  26*6%.  Of 
the  total  population  in  1900,  285,278  were  native  whites, 
I34i5i9  were  foreign-bom,  9092  were  negroes,  366  were  Chinese. 
35  were  Indians  and  13  were  Japanese.  Oif  the  foreign-bom, 
35,5ox  were  Irish,  31,533  were  French-Canadians  and  32,832 
were  English.  Of  the  total  population,  275,143  were  of  foreign 
parentage,  i.e.  either  one  or  both  parents  were  foreign-bom — 
and  8x,232  were  of  Irish  parentage,  both  on  the  lather's  and 
mother's  side,  and,  in  the  same  sense,  49427  were  of  French- 
Canadian  and  32,007  of  English  par^tage.  Rhode  Island 
in  X900  had  the  highest  percentage  of  u^ban  population  of  any 
state  in  the  Union,  9x*6%  of  the  total  population  living  in 
cities  of  4000  or  more  inhabitants.  From  1890  to  1900  the 
urban  population  increased  from  3x0,335  to  392,509  or  26*5%; 
while  the  rural  population  {i.e.  population  outside  of  incor- 
porated places),  increased  from  35,X7X  to  36,047 — i-x%  <A 
the  total  increase  in  population.  The  cities  of  the  state,  with 
population  in  1900,'  are  Providence,  X75,597;  Pawtucket, 
39,331;  Woonsocket,  28,204;  Newport,  22,034;  and  Coitral 
Falls,  x8,x67.  In  X906  there  were  in  the  state  264,7x2  com- 
municants of  various  religious  denomixiations,  and  of  these 
i99'95i  were  Roman  Catholics.  Second  in  strength  were  the 
Baptists,  who  founded  the  colony;  in  1906  they  numbered 
X  9,878,  of  whom  X4,304  were  of  the  Northern  Convention. 
There  were  15443  Protestant  Episcopalians,  9858  Congrcga- 
tionalists,  789i  Methodists.  The  Friends,  whose  influence 
was  so  strong  in  the  eariy  history  of  Providenoe,  numbered  in 
X906  only  648  in  the  whole  state. 

Administration. — ^The  state  is  governed  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1842,  with  amendments  adopted  in  x8s4,  X864. 
1886,  x888,  1889,  X893,  1893,  X900,  X903,  1909.  All  native  or 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Rhode 

*The  populations  in  other  census  years  were:  (1790)  68,825; 
(1800)  69.122:  (1810)  76.931:  (1820)  83.059:  (X830)  97.199: 
(X840)  108.830;  (1850)  147.545:  (i860)  174.620;  (X870)  2x7.353. 

'  In  1910  the  populations  of  the  cities  were:  Providence,  224.336: 
Pawtucket,  51.622;  Woonsocket,  38,125;  Newport,  37,149; 
Central  Falls,  22,754. 
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Island  ore  citizens  of  the  state.  Under  an  act  of  1734  the 
suffrage  was  restricted  to  adult  males  who  possessed  a  freehold 
of  the  value  of  $134  (see  History).  So  far  as  sute  and  national 
elections  are  concerned,  the  privilege  was  extended  to  native 
non-freeholders  by  the  constitution  of  1843,  to  naturalized 
foreignexs  who  had  served  in  the  Civil  War  by  an  amendment 
of  the  7th  of  April  1886,  and  to  all  adult  male  citizens  by  the 
amendment  of  the  4th  of  April  x888.  A  curious  survival  of 
the  old  system  exists  in  the  provision  that  only  those  who  pay 
taxes  on  $134  worth  of  property  may  vote  for  members  of  city 
OMmdls  or  on  propositions  to  levy  taxes  or  to  expend  public 
money.  The  working  men  are  thus  almost  entirdy  excluded 
from  p^rtidpating  in  the'  government  of  the  large  factory 
towns. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  must  be  passed  by  both 
booses  of  the  General  Assembly  at  two  consecutive  sessions, 
and  must  then  be  ratified  by  time-fifths  of  the  electors  of  the 
state  present  and  voting  thereon  in  town  and  ward  meetings. 
Fifteen  amendments  have  thus  been  added  to  the  constitution 
of  1843.  An  amendment  of  the  7th  of  April  1886  forbade 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  but  it  was 
badly  enforced  and  was  repealed  by  a  subsequent  amendment 
of  the  3oth  of  June  1889. 

The  powers  of  the  governor  are  unusually  small.  Until  1909, 
when  a  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted,  he  had  no  power 
of  veto,  and  his  very  limited  nominal  powers  of  appointment  and 
removal  are  controlled  by  a  rotten-borough  Senate.  The  other 
administrative  officers  are  a  secretary  of  state,  an  attorney-general, 
an  auditor,  a  treasurer,  a  commissioner  of  public  schools,  a  railroad 
commissioner,  and  a  factory  inspector,  and  various  boards  and 
commiisaons,  such  as  the  board  of  educatbn,  the  board  of  agrt- 
culture,  the  board  of  health,  and  the  commissioners  of  inland 
fisheries,  commissioners  of  harbours  and  commissioners  of  pilots. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  General  Assembly,*  which 
eoQsists  a  a  Senate  nude  up  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  of  one 
■enator  fr&m  each  of  the  tnirty-eight  cities  ami  townships  in  the 
state,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  one  hundred  members, 
apportioned  according  to  population,  but  with  the  proviso  that  each 
town  or  dty  shall  have  at  least  one  member  and  none  shall  have 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  (see  History).  Members  of  the 
legnlstttre  and  all  state  officials  are  elected  annually  in  November. 
A  majority  vote  was  formeriy  required,  but  since  the  adoption  of 
the  tenth  amendment  (Nov.  38,  1893)  a  plurality  vote  has  elected. 

At  the  head  of  the  ludidal  system  is  the  supreme  court  (I747), 
with  final  revisory  ana  appdlate  jurisdiction.  Below  this  arc  the 
superior  court  (1905),  the  twdve  district  courts,  the  town  coun- 
cils, probate  courts  in  the  brger  towns,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  five  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  the  six  judps  of  the 
superior  court  and  the  district  judges  are  elected  oy  the  General 
AaKmbty;  the  supreme  and  the  superior  court  justices  hold  office 
until  dumhacd  by  the  General  Assembly  or  found  guilty  of  official 
ousdemeanour.  and  the  district  judges  have  three-year  terms. 

The  town  (or  ^township)  is  the  unit  of  local  government,  the 
county  being  recognized  only  for  judicial  purposes  and  to  a  certain 
extent  In  the  appmntment  by  central  admmistrative  boards.  There 
are  five  counties  and  thirty->etght  towns.'  The  municipal  govern- 
ments of  Newport  and  Providence  present  interesting  features,  for 
which  see  the  separate  articles  on  these  dties. 

Edmcaiion. — ^Tbe  public  school  system  of  Rhode  Island  was 
established  in  x8oo,  abolished  in  1803,  and  re-established  in  1828. 
At  the  bead  of  it  is  a  commissioner  m  education,  appointed  by  the 

K«mor  and  the  Senate,  and  a  board  of  educatbn,  comj^osed  of 
emreiuoi'  and  the  lieutenant-governor  ex  officio  and  six  other 
members  elected  by  the  General  Tkssembly.  Under  an  act  of  the 
I3th  of  April  1883,  as  amended  on  the  4th  of  April  1902,  education 
is  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  01  seven  and  fifteen, 
bat  the  aaaximom  limit  is  reduced  to  thirteen  for  children  who  are 
employed  at  lawful  labour.  The  total  enrolment  in  the  public 
schoob  in  1905  was  71.425  and  the  total  expenditure  for  public 
school  purposes  was  ^1,987,751.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Irish  and  the  French  Canadians  send  their  children  to  the  Roman 
CatboGc  parochial  schools.   The  chief  institutions  for  higher  educa- 

*  Under  the  constitution  of  1812  it  was  provided  that  there  should 
be  two  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  annually:  one  at  Newport 
in  May,  and  the  other  in  October  to  be  held  at  South  Kingstown 
oooe  in  twoyears,  and  the  Intermediate  years  alternately  at  Bristol 
and  East  CTrcenwich,  an  adjournment  from  the  October  session 
being  held  annually  at  Providence.  In  1834  this  was  amended: 
one  wisiiiii  was  provided  for  to  be  hdd  in  Newport  in  May,  an 
adjoorament  bdng  held  annually  at  Providence.  And  in  1900 
by  another  amendment  Providence  became  the  only  meeting-place 
of  the  General  Assembly. 


tion  are  Brown  University  (1764),  the  State  School  of  Design 
(1877).  the  State  Normal  School  (reorganized  1898).  and  the  Moses 
Brown  School  (1819),  all  at  Providence  (g.v.),  and  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  (1888)  at  Kingston,  a  bnd  grant 
college  under  the  Morrill  Acts  of  1862  and  1890,  the  Hatch  ^t  of 
1887  and  the  Adams  Act  of  IQ06.  This  institution  was  founded 
as  an  agricultural  school  in  x888  and  became  a  college  in  1892. 
It  has  departments  of  agriculture,  en^neering  and  science,  a 
library  of  15,000  volumes  and  an  expenment  station.  There  are 
state  training-schools  for  teachers  at  Providence,  Cranston,  Bristol, 
Barrington,  Central  Falls,  Warwick  and  Pawtucket. 

CkaritabU  and  Penal  Institutions.— A  board  of  state  charities 
and  correctbns^  established  in  1869,  supervises  and  controls  all  of 
the  penal,  chantable  and  correctbnal  institutions  of  the  state  at 
large  and  also  the  local  almshouses.  There  were  in  1910  nine 
memben  of  the  board,  three  from  Providence  county,  one  from 
each  of  the  other  counties,  and  one  from  the  state  at  large;  five 
were  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  four  were  elected  by  the  Senate.  A  group  of  institutions 
(under  the  control  of  the  board)  at  Howard,  in  Cranston  town- 
ship, about  7  m.  from  Providence,  including  the  Workhouse  and 
House  of  Correction,  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (1869),  the  Alms- 
house, the  State  Prison  and  Providence  County  Vail,  the  Sock- 
anosset  School  for  Bo^,  and  the  Oaklawn  School  for  Girls,  are 
supported  entirely  or  in  part  by  the  state.  In  additbn  to  the 
institutions  under  the  board  of  charitMS  and  corrections  there  are 
two  under  the  board  of  education,  and  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  'the  sute,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  (1877)  and  the  Home  and 
School  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children  (1885)  at  Providence. 
The  Soldiers'  Home  (itoi)  at  Bristol,  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  (1847)  at  Providence,  and  a  Sanitarium  (1905 J  at  Wailum 
Lake,  in  the  township  of  Burrillville,  also  receive  state  aid. 

Finance. — ^The  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  the  order  named  are 
the  general  property  tax,  the  tax  on  savings  banks,  the  tax  on 
insurance  companies,  and  liquor  Ikcnces.  There  is  no  corporation 
tax.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  1909  were 
$2>3I7>5I2,  the  expenditures  (2,^45,359.  The  public  debt,  which 
originated  in  17^,  amounted  to  £70,000  sterling  in  1764,  to  £4000 
in  1775  and  to  $698,000  in  1783.  Part  of  the  Revolutionary  debt 
was  paid  in  depredated  paper,  part  was  assumed  by  the  (Jnitcd 
States  government,  part  was  paid  at  various  rates  01  depreciation 
between  1803  and  1820,  and  the  remainder,  $43,971,  was  repudiated 
in  1847.  Other  obligations  had  accumulated  in  the  meantime, 
however,  so  that  the  debt  in  1848  amounted  to  $187,000.  This 
was  gradually  reduced  until  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  increased 
to  $3,889,000  by  l86j5.  A  sinking  fund  commissbn  was  established 
in  1875,  Ai*d^  the  entire  sum  was  extinguished  by  the  1st  of  August 
18^^  The  issue  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  the  new  capitol 
building  and  other  purposes  has  led,  however,  to  a  new  debt,  which 
at  the  beginning  ot  1910  amounted  to  $4,800,000.  There  was  at 
the  same  time  a  sinking  fund  of  $6Mf999*  Before  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  constitutioUxRhode  Island  was  badly  afflicted  with 
the  paper  money  heresy.  £5000  were  printed  in  1710,  and  from 
that  time  until  17M  there  were  nine  separate  issues.  These  were 
gradually^  retired,  nowcver,  through  the  efforts  of  the  mercantile 
classes,  aided  by  the  parliamentary  statutes  of  1751  and  T7(^,  and 
by  about  176^  the  finances  were  again  placed  on  a  souno  money 
baas.  The  influx  of  Continental  currency  gave  some  trouble  dunng 
the  War  of  Independence,  but  there  were  no  further  local  issues 
until  1786,  when  £100.000  were  issued. 

The  first  banks  orrantzed  in  the  state  were  the  Providence  Bank 
in  17^1,  the  Bank  of  Rhode  Island  at  Newport  in  1705,  and  the 
Washington  Bank  at  Westeriy  in  1800.  Forty-four  charters- had 
been  issued  in  1826  and  sixty  in  1837.  Partly  through -restrictive 
local  legislation  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  Suffolk 
system  of  redemption  in  Boston,  these  institutions  were  always 
conservative.  _  During  practically  the  entire  period  before  the 
Civil  War  their  note  issues  constituted  a  smaller  proportbn  of  the 
capital^  stock  than  those  of  any  other  state.  By  an  act  of  1858 
which  b  still  in  force,  annual  reports  must  be  prnented  to  the  state 
auditor.  On  the  establi^ment  of  the  national  banking  system; 
1863-65,  nearly  all  of  the  banks  took,  out  national  charters. 
Since  1865  the  most  notable  features  have  been  the  rise  and  de; 
cadence  m  the  national  banks  and  the  rise  of  the  trust  companies^ 
During  the  decade  from  1800  to  1900  the  deposits  nn  the  natbiud 
banks  increased  onlj^  5^  from  916700,000  to  $i7.soo,Gioo:  those 
of  the  trust  companies  increased  330%,  from  $l2,ooo<ooo  to  more 
than  $10,000,000.  Durins  the  period  from  1890  to  1901  twenty 
natbnal  banks  retired  from  ousiness,  and  the  total  capital  stock  was  re. 
duoed  from  about  twenty  millions  to  about  thirteen  miUbns  of  dollara. 

History. — Rhode  Island  was  founded  by  refugees  from 
Massachusetts,  who  went  there  in  search  of  religious  and 
political  freedom.  The  first  settlements  were  made  at  Pro- 
vidence by  >  Roger  Williams  (q.v.)  in  June  1636,  and  at 
Portsmouth  on  the  island  of  Aquidncck  by  the  Antinomians, 
William  Coddington  (1601-1678),  John  Clarke  (1609-1676)^ 
and   .\nne   Hutchinson    (1591-1643),   in   March-Aprtt   1638. 
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Becoming  dissatisfied  with  condition^  at  Portsmouth,  Codd- 
ington  and  ClarlLe  removed  a  few  miles  farther  south  on 
the  29th  of  April  1639,  and  established  a  settlement  at  New- 
port.   In  a  similar  manner  Warwick  was  founded  in  January 

1643  by  seceders  from  Providence  under  the  lead  of  Samuel 
Gorton.  The  union  of  Portsmouth  and  Newport,  March  12, 
1640,  was  followed  by  the  consolidation  of  all  four  settlements, 
May  19,  X647,  under  a  patent  of  March  14,  1644,  issued  by 
the  parliamentary  board  of  commissioners  for  plantations. 
The  particularistic  sentiment  was  still  very  strong,  however, 
and  in  1651  the  union  split  into  two  confederations,  one  In- 
cluding the  mainland  towns.  Providence  and  Warwick;  the 
other,  the  Island  towns,  Portsmouth  and  Newport.  A  re- 
union was  effected  in  1654  through  the  influence  of  Roger 
Williams,  and  a  charter  was  secured  from  Charles  II.  on  the 
8th  of  July  1663.  In  the  patent  of  1644  the  entire  colony 
was  called  Providence  Plantations.    On  the  13th.  of  March 

1644  the  Portsmouth-Newport  General  Court  changed  the 
name  of  the  island  from  Aquidneck  to  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  or 
Rhode  Island.  The  official  designation  for  the  province  as 
a  whole  in  the  charter  of  1663,  therefore,  was  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.  The  charter  was  suspended 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Andros  regime  in  x686,  but  was  re- 
stored again  after  the  Revolution  of  1689.  The  closing  years 
of  the  1 7th  century  were  characterized  by  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  agricultural  to  the  commercial  stage  of  civilization. 
Newport  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive  business  in  piracy, 
privateering,  smuggling,  and  legitimate  trade.  Cargoes  of 
rum,  manufactured  from  West  Indian  sugar  and  molasses, 
were  exported  to  Africa  and  exchanged  for  slaves  to  be  sold 
in  the  southern  colonies  and  the  West  Indies.  The  passage 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  April  s*  ^764,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
British  government  to  enforce  the  Navigation  Acts  seriously 
affected  this  trade.  The  people  of  Rhode  Island  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  stru^e  for  independence.  On  the 
9th  of  June  1772  the  "  Gaspee,"  a  British  vessel  which  had 
been  sent  over  to  enforce  the  acts  of  trade  and  navigation, 
ran  aground  in  Narragansett  Bay  and  was  burned  to  the 
water's  edge  by  a  party  of  men  from  Providence.  Nathanael 
Greene,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  was  made  commander  of 
the  Rhode  Island  militia  in  May  1775,  and  a  major-general 
in  the  Continental  army  in  August  2776,  and  in  the  latter 
capacity  he  served  with  abih'ty  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  the  year  1776,  General  Howe  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
army  under  General  Henry  Clinton  to  seize  Newport  as  a 
base  of  operations  for  reducing  New  England,  and  the  city 
was  occupied  by  the  British  on  the  8th  of  December  1776. 
To  capture  this  British  garrison,  later  increased  to  6000  men, 
the  co-operation  of  about  10,000  men  (mostly  New  England 
militia)  under  Major-General  John  Sullivan,  and  a  French 
fleet  carrying  4000  French  regulars  under  Count  D'Estaing, 
was  planned  in  the  summer  of  1778.  On  the  9th  of  August 
Sullivan  crossed  to  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island, 
but  as  the  Frenchmen  were  disembarking  on  Conanicut  Island, 
Lord  Howe  arrived  with  the  British  fleet.  Count  D'Estaing 
hastily  re-embarked  his  troops  and  sailed  out  to  meet  Howe. 
For  two  days  the  hostile  fleets  manoeuvred  for  positions, 
and  then  they  were  dispersed  by  a  severe  storm.  On  the 
20th,  D'Estaing  returned  to  the  port  with  his  fleet  badly 
crippled,  and  only  to  announce  that  he  should  sail  to  Boston 
to  refit.  The  American  officers  protested  but  in  vain,  and 
on  the  28lh  they  decided  to  retreat  to  the  north  end  of  the 
island.  The  British  pursued,  and  the  next  day  there  was 
a  severe  engagement  in  which  the  Americans  were  driven 
from  Turkey  and  Quaker  Hills.  On  the  30th  the  Americans, 
learning  of  the  approach  of  Lord  Howe's  fleet  with  5000 
troops  under  Clinton,  decided  to  abandon  the  island.  The 
British  evacuated  Newport  the  25th  of  October  1779,  and  the 
French  fleet  was  stationed  here  from  July  1780  to  1781. 

The  influence  of  Roger  Williams's  ideas  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  first  settlements  were  established 
have  tended  to  differentiate  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  from 


that  of  the  other  New  England  states.  In  1640  the  General 
Court  A  Massachu.;:tts  declared  that  the  representatives  of 
Aquianeck  were  "  not  to  be  capitulated  withal  either  for  them- 
selves or  the  people  of  the  isle  where  they  inhabit,'*  and  in 
1644  and  again  in  1648  the  application  of  the  Narragansett 
settlers  for  admission  to  the  New  England  Confederacy  was 
refused  except  on  condition  that  they  should  pass  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  either  Massachusetts  or  Plymouth.  Rhode 
Island  was  one  of  the  first  communities  in  the  world  to  advo- 
cate religious  freedom  and  political  individualism. 

The  individualistic  principle  was  shown  in  the  Jealousy  of 
the  towns  toward  the  central  government,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  legislative  supremacy  over  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary.  The  legislature  migrated  from  county  to  county  up 
to  1854,  and  there  continued  to  be  two  centres  of  govern- 
ment until  1900.  The  dependence  of  the  judiciary  upon  the 
legislature  was  maintained  until  i860,  and  the  governor  is  still 
shorn  of  certain  powers  which  are  customary  in  other  sutes 
(see  Administration).  In  the  main  the  rural  towns  have 
adhered  most  strongly  to  the  old  individualistic  sentiment, 
whereas  the  cities  have  kept  more  in  touch  with  the  modem 
nationalistic  trend  of  thought.  This  was  shown,  for  example, 
in  the  struggle  for  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  constitution. 
Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  it  was  principally  Rhode 
Island  that  defeated  the  proposal  to  authorize  Congress  to 
levy  an  impost  duty  of  5%"  mainly  as  a  means  of  meeting 
the  debts  of  the  Central  government.  When  the  constitn- 
tional  convention  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  a  stronger  Federal  government,  the  agriculturists 
of  Rhode  Island  were  afraid  that  the  movement  would  result 
in  an  interference  with  their  local  privileges,  and  especially 
with  their  favourite  device  of  issuing  paper  money,  and  the 
state  refused  to  send  delegates,  and  not  untfl  the  Senate  had 
passed  a  bill  for  severing  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Rhode  Island,  did  the  latter,  in  May  1790^ 
ratify  the  Federal  constitution,  and  then  only  by  a  majority 
of  two  votes.  Rhode  Island,  like  the  rest  of  New  EnglaiKl, 
was  opposed  to  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  War. 
During  the  Civil  War  it  sent  23,457  men  into  the  service 
of  the  Union. 

The  economic  transition  of  the  later  17th  century  from  the 
agricultural  to  the  commercial  regime  was  followed  by  a  further 
transition  to  the  manufacturing  regime  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  1 8th  and  the  eariy  years  of  the  X9th  centuries.    Com- 
mercial interests  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  partly 
because  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  partly  because 
of  the  embargo  and  the  war  of  18x2,  but  mainly  because  the 
cities  of  the  state  are  unfavourably  situated  to  be  the  termini  of 
interstate  railway  systems.    Providence,  owing  to  its  superior 
water-power  facilities,  has  therefore  become  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturing  centres  of  New  England,  whereas  Newport  is 
now  known  only  as  a  fashionable  summer  resort.    The  nx>ve- 
ment  as  a  whole  was  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  the 
industrial  revolution  in  England,  and  it  led  to  the  same  result, 
a  struggle  for  electoral  reform.    The  system  of  apportionment 
and  the  franchise  qualifications  were  worked  out  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  group  of  agricultural  communities.    The  charter  of 
X663  and  the  franchise  law  of  1724  established  substantial 
equality  of  representation  among  the  towns,  and  restricted  the 
suffrage  t6  freeholders.    In  the  course  of  time,  therefore,  the 
small  towns  came  to  be  better  represented  proportionally  than 
the  larg^  cities,  and  the  growing  class  of  artisans  was  entirely 
disfranchised.    The  city  of  Providence  issued  a  call  for  a 
constitutional  convention  in  1796,  and  similar,  efforts  were  made 
in  1799,  1817,  1821,  1822  and  1824,  but  nothing  was  accom- 
plished.   About  1840  Thomas  W.  Dorr  (i8os>x854),  a  young 
lawjrer  of  Providence,  began  a  systematic  campaign  for  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  a  reapportionment  of  representation 
and    the   establishment   of    an    independent    judiciary.    Tbe 
struggle,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  and  in  fact  is  not  yet 
entirely  over,  was  one  between  the  cities  and  the  country, 
between  the  manufacturers  and   the  agriculturists.    It 
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abo  complicated  by  radal  and  religious  prejudices,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  factoxy  operatives  being  foreigners  and  Roman 
CatlMlici,  and  most  of  the  country  people  native  Protestants. 
The  fonna  were  in  general  associated  with  the  Democratic 
party,  the  latter  with  the  Whigs.  A  convention  summoned 
without  any  authority  from  the  legislature,  and  elected  on  the 
principle  of  universal  manhood  suffrage,  met  at  Providence, 
October  4-November  18,  1841,  and  drafted  a  frame  of  govern- 
ment which  cam^  to  be  known  as  the  People's  Constitution.  A 
second  convention  met  on  the  call  of  the  legislature  in  February 
1843  and  adopted  the  so-called  Freeman's  Constitution.  On 
being  submitted  to  popular  vote  the  former  was  ratified  by  a 
large  majority  (December  27,  38,  39,  1841),  while  the  latter 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  676  (March  3x,  33,  33,  1843). 
At  an  eleaion  held  on  the  x8th  of  April  1843  Dorr  was  chosen 
governor.  The  supreme  court  of  the  stAte  and  the  president 
of  the  United  States  (Tyler)  both  refused  to  recognise  the 
validity  of  the  People's  Constitution,  whereupon  Dorr  and  a  few 
of  his  more  zealous  adherents  decided  to  organize  a  rebellion. 
They  were  easily  repulsed  in  an  attac]^  upon  the  Providence 
town  arMnal,  and  Dorr,  after  a  brief  period  of  exile  in  Connecti- 
cut, was  convicted  of  high  treason  on  the  36th  of  April  1844, 
and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  released  by 
act  of  the  Assembly  in  June  1845,  and  was  restored  to  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship  in  May  1851.  The  Fijeeman's  Constitution, 
modified  by  another  convention,  whi<fh  hdd  its  session  at  New- 
port and  East  Greenwich,  September  z3-November  5,  1843, 
was  finally  adopted  by  popular  vote  on  November  31-33,  1843. 
Only  a  partial  concession  was  made  to  the  demand  for  reform. 
The  suffrage  was  extended  to  non-freeholders,  but  only  to  those 
of  American  birth.  Representation  in-  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature  was  apportioned  according  to  population,  but  only 
on  condition  that  no  city  or  town  should  ever  elect  more  than 
ODe-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  members.  Each  city  and  town 
without  regard  to  population  was  to  elect  one  senator.  In 
order  to  perpetuate  this  system  the  method  of  amending  the 
constitution  was  made  extremely  difficult  (see  Administration). 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the  conditions  have  become 
wone  owing  to  the  extensive  immigration  of  foreigners  into  the 
Urge  dties  and  the  gradual  decay  of  the  rural  towns.  From 
about  1845  to  1880  most  of  the  immigrants  were  Irish,  but 
nnce  1880  the  French-Canadians  have  constituted  the  chief 
dement.  In  1900  over  30%  of  the  population  of  the  state 
was  foreign-born.  A  constitutional  amendment  of  1888  extended 
to  them  the  right  of  suffrage  in  state  and  national  elections,  and 
an  amendment  of  1909  partially  remedied  the  evils  in  the  system 
of  apportionment.  When  the  last  Federal  census  was  taken  in 
1910,  Providence,  Pawtucket,  Woonsocket  and  Newport,  with 
a  combined  poptdation  of  34r,333,  had  four  senators,  whereas 
the  remainder  of  the  state,  with  a  population  of  301,453,  had 
thirty-four.  Providence,  with  a  population  of  334,336  out  of  a 
total  of  543,674,  had  one  member  in  a  Senate  of  thirty-eight  and 
twenty-five  members  in  a  House  of  Representatives  of  one 
bundled.  The  Rq>ublican  machine  finds  it  easy  with  the 
support  of  the  millionaire  summer  colony  at  Newport  and  the 
street  railway  corporations  to  corrupt  the  French-Canadians  and 
a  portion  of  the  native  element  in  Uie  rural  towns  and  maintain 
absolute  control  of  the  state  government.  The  majority  has 
occasionally  protested  by  electing  a  Democratic  governor,  but 
be  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal,  because  until 
1909  he  did  not  have  veto  power  nor  effectual  means  to  induce 
the  Senate  to  ratify  his  appointments.  Bonds  wepe  issued  on 
the  8th  of  November  1893  for  the  construction  of  a  new  state 
house  at  Providence,  the  comer  stone  was  laid  in  October  1896, 
and  the  building  was  thrown  open  to  use  on  the  ist  of  January 
1901.  A  constitutional  amendment  of  1900  dispensed  with 
the  session  of  the  legislature  at  Newport. 

In  presidential  campaigns  the  state  has  been  Federalist, 
1792-1800;  Democratic  Republican,  1804;  Federalist,  x8o8- 
1813;  Democratic  Republican,  1816-1830;  Adams  (Republican), 
1834-1838;  National  Republicaui  1833;  Democratic,  1836; 
Whig,  1840-1848;  Democratic,  1852;  and  Republican  since  1856. 


GOVERNORS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
Portsmotdk 

William  Coddington    .  Judge,  1638-1639 

>K^lliam  Hutchinson    ...  „  1639-1640 

Htwpott 

V^lliam  Coddington    .  Judge,  1639-1640 

Portsmouth  and  Newport 

WHiMm  Coddington    .  Governor,  1640-1647 

PaSSIDENTS  UNDEK  THB  PaTBMT  OP  I644 

Iohn  Coneshall  1647-1648 

eremy  (Clarke  1648-1649 

ohn  Smith  .....  1649-1650 

Nicholas  Easton 1650-1651 

Prooidence  and  Warwick  * 

Samud  Gorton   .  President,  1651-1653 

I<An  Smith         .         ,        j  „  1653-1653 

Gregory  Dexter ....  „  1653-1654 

PortsminUk  and  Newport 

John  Sanford      .  President,  1653-1654 

PaSSIDINTS  UNDBK  THB  PATENT  OF  I644 

Nicholas  Easton  .  1654 

Roger  Williams 1654-1657 

Benedict  Arnold  ....  1657-1660 

William  Brenton 166071663 

Benedia  .Amokl 1663-1663 

Ck>VEaMORS  UNDBK  THB  ChAKTEK  OF  1663 

Benedict  Arnold  .        .        .        .        .  1663-1666 

William  Brenton 1666-1669 

Benedict  Arnold  .....  1669-1673 

Nicholas  Easton 1673-1674 

William  Coddington    ;        .        .        .         .  1674-1670 

Walter  Clarke 1676-1677 

Benedict  Arnold  ....'.  1677-1678 

William  Coddington 1678 

John  Cranston 1678-1680 

Pdeg  Sanford 1680-1683 

William  Coddington.  3nd     .        .        »        .  1683-1685 

Henry  BuU         •.• 1685-1686 

Walter  Clarke i686* 

John  CoggeshaU  (acting)      ....  1689-1690 

Henry  Bull 1690 

John  Easton ;  J690-1695 

Caleb  Carr 1695 

Walter  Clarice 1696-1698 

Samuel  Cranston 1698-1737 

Joseph  Jencks 1737-1733 

William  Wanton  ..'...  1733-1733 

John  Wanton 1 734-1 740 

Richard  Ward 1 740-1 743 

William  Greene 1 743-1 745 

Gideon  Wanton 174^-1746 

William  Greene '      .  1746-1747 

Gideon  Wanton 1747-1748 

William  Greene  * 1748-1755 

Stephen  Hopkins 1 755-1 757 

William  Greene 1757-1758 

Stephen  Hopkins 1758-1763 

Samuel  Ward 1763-1763 

Stephen  Hopkins 1763-1765 

Samuel  Ward 1765-1767 

Stephen  Hopkins 1767-1768 

(osias  Lyndon 1768-1769 

oseph  Wanton 1769-177S 

licholas  Cooke 1 775-1 778 

William  Greene.  3nd 1778-1786 

John  Collins 1786-1790 

Arthur  Fenner,'  Federalist  and  Democratic  Re- 
publican    1790-1805 

Pairi  Mumford  (acting),  Democratic  Republk»n  1805 

Henry  Smith.         .,  ,.  .,  1805^1806 

Isaac  Wilbour,       ,.  ..  ..  1806-1807 

James  Fenner,  Democratic  Republican  .        .  1807-1 811 

William  Jones.  Federalist     ....  1811-1817 

Nehemian  R.  Knight,  Democratic  Republican  181 7-1 831 

William  C.  Gibbs.  „  ..  .  1831-1834 

James  Fenner  <  (Democratic  Republican  and 

National  Republican)        ....  1834-1831 

*  A  separation  occurred  in  1651  between  the  towns  of  Providence 
and  Warwick  on  one  side  and  Portsmouth  and  Newport  on  the 
other..  They  were  reunited  in  16S4. 

*The  charter  was  suspended  from  1686  to  1689,  during  which 
time  the  province  was  under  the  sSpervision  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 
'  Arthur  Fenner  became  a  Democratic  Republican  about  1800. 

*  James  Fenner  was  a  Democratic  Republican  to  1836,  a  National 
Republican  (Adams)  to  1839  and  a  Democrat  (Jackson)  to  1831. 
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RBODBS,  CBCIL  JOHR  (iSij-i^oO.  Britiib  colonki  uut 
Irapeiial  lUIesnun,  vu  bom  on  the  jIb  of  July  iSjj.  M 
Biihop  Stonford,  in  Heitfonliliirt.  Hii  faLher  wu  a  clergyman, 
but  be  claimed  deucnl  Itom  yeamui  uock.  Cedl  joho  Rbodei 
wti  tbe  fifth  uo  Id  a  large  (unily  of  >on>  and  daughlen.  At 
tbe  tizne  of  bli  binb  his  father  held  Ibe  living  of  Bishop  Slort- 
ford.  The  boy  wu  cduc*led  at  Bishop  Slonford  grammar 
icbool  wlih  the  blenlloa  of  pnparing  (or  tbe  Church;  but  U 
Ibe  age  of  ailieen  hi)  health  bnke  down,  ud  ip  Ih;  Utla  pan 
ol  1870  he  waa  lent  to  join  u  elder  bnlhcr,  then  engaged  ill 
farming  In  KataJ,  In  that  year  diamonds  were  discovered  ill 
Ibe  Kimberiey  Gelds.  By  the  end  of  1S71  Mr  Rhodes  and 
hil  bmber  were-  among  Ibe  lucceasfut  diggen.  The  dry  ait 
of  tbe  interior  restored  Mi  Rhodes'!  health,  and  before  he  was 
nineteen  be  found  himself  financially  independent,  physically 
Mnng  and  free  to  devote  his  life  to  any  object  which  commended 
ilidt  10  hi]  choice. 

Rhodes  baa  left  behind  him  an  inlereiling  record  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  he  was  affected  by  the  situation.  He  deter- 
mined to  return  to  England,  and  to  complete  bis  education  by 


II  (or 


I;  but  bcfoD 


solitary  journey  through  the  [hen  [illle 
known  parti  oI  the  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Onnte 
■nd  Vaal  riven.  He  wenl  through  BechuaDalaod  to  Mafekiag, 
thence  to  Pretoria,  MurchESon.  hfiddelburg  and  back  throng 
the  Transvaal  to  Kimberiey,  The  journey,  made  in  an  01- 
wagon  at  a  rate  af  progrtssian  o[  tome  15  to  »  miles  ■  day, 
represented  a  vaJking  tour  of  eight  months  through  the  vast 


It  that 


le  filled  If 


len^ioni 


if  Natl 


He  k 


ia  which 


Influences  as  his  mind.  In  the  drcumsl 
he  found  bimself,  waa  profound.  The  idea  took  pasaionaie 
possession  of  him  that  the  fine  country  through  which  he  moved 
ought  to  be  secured  for  occupation  by  the  British  race,  and  that 
no  power  but  Great  Britain  should  be  allowed  10  dominate  in 

he  adminislration  of  South  Africa.  When  he  brou^t  his 
le  mposed  pilgrimage  to  an  end,  he  had  found  an  object  \rt 
w    ch  he  proposal  Id  devote  bis  life.    It  was  nothing  less  thaa 

h  govemince  of  the  worid  by  the  British  race.  A  will  eaiU> 
wn  en  in  Mr  Rhodcs's  own  handwriting  ■  couple  of  yean 
La  ei  when  he  was  ilUI  only  twenly-Iwo,  In  which  he  ttatei  his 
reasons  for  accepting  the  aggnadiiement  and  service  of  the 
Bniish  empire  as  his  highest  ideal  o(  practiot  achievement. 
I  ends  with  a  single  bequest  of  everything  of  which  he  miglit 
d  possessed,  for  the  furtherance  of  this  great  purpose.  Fivc- 
d  wcniy  yean  liter  his  final  will  carried  out,  with  aotuc 
diS  rence  of  detail,  the  same  intention. 

The  share  which  he  allotied  10  himself  in  tbe  gencnl  scheme 
was  he  eitension  of  the  area  of  British  settlement  in  Africa, 
iidy  to  public- 


He  I 


:cordan> 


with  his  first 


here  he  matriculated  at  OrieL  In  187]  his  health 
agai  fatted,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  South  Africa  under  what 
was  pnclically  a  death  sentence.  Yeirs  aflerwardt  be  saw  the 
ry  of  his  own  case  In  the  diary  of  the  eminent  physidaii 


isulted.  with  a 


onlhs  ic 


health.    Tbtee  yean  laier 

be  was  back  at  Oxford,  and  from  iS;6  to  1873  be  kept  his  lerma. 

D  rug  this  period  he  spent  the  Long  Vacalkio  each  year  in 

So    h  Africa,  where  hit  large  finand*!  Inlerol)  were  daily 

CTeaiing  in  importance.    He  was  a  member  of  tbe  Cape 

minlUIy  *hen,  after  a  further  I^Jsc  of  years,  be  kept  his  lait 

trm  and  look  bis  degree.    He  did  not  read  hard  at  Oilonl, 

nd  was  more  than  once  remonstnlcd  with  in  tbe  earlier  Icnna 

non-at tendance  at  lectures.     But  be  paued  his  exatninft* 

ns    and  though  be  was  never  a  student  in  tbe  univeitity 

sense  of  the  term,  he  was  to  the  end  of  bis  life  a  keen  drvsuicr 

books.     He  kepi  always  a  special  liking  for  certain  dasdc 

Aristotle  was  the  guide  whom  as  a  lad  he  fc 
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"hfgbcat  activity  of  tbe  tout"  Marcui  Aurelius  was  hit 
ooDiUnt  companion.  There  exists  at  Grote  Schuur  a  copy  of 
the  Meditaiions  deeply  scored  with  Mr  Rhodes's  marks. 

During  this  Oxford  time,  and  on  to  z88i,  Mr  Rhodes  was 
occupied  with  the  amalgamation  of  the  larger  nimiber  of  the 
diamond  mines  of  Kimberley  with  the  De  Been  Company,  an 
operation  which  established  his.  position  as  a.  practical  finuider 
and  gave  him  an  important  connexion  and  following  in  the 
business  world.  To  many  admirers  who  shared  his  ideas  on 
public  questions  his  connexion  with  the  financial  world  and  his 
practical  success  were  a  stumbling-block.  It  was  often  wished 
for  him  that  he  had  "  kept  himself  clear  of  all  that."  But  this 
was  not  his  own  vtew.  His  ideals  were  political  and  practicaL 
To  him  the  making  of  money  was  a  necessary  prelixninary  to 
their  realization,  and  he  was  proud  of  his  practical  ability  in 
this  direction.  He  was  personally  a  man  of  most  simple  tastes. 
His  immense  fortune  was  spent  in  the  execution  of  his  ideals, 
and  it  has  been  justly  said  of  him  that  he  taught  the  world  a 
new  chapter  of  the  romance  of  wealth. 

In  x88x  Mr  Rhodes  entered  public  life  as  a  member  of  the 
Cape  assembly.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Majuba  settlement. 
South  Africa  was  convulsed  with  questions  which  had  arisen 
between  the  British  and  the  Dutch,  and  leaders  of  Dutch 
opinion  at  the  Cape  ventured  to  speak  openly  of  the  formation 
of  a  United  Sutes  of  South  Africa  under  its  own  flag.  The 
British  party  needed  a  rallying-ground,  and  Mr  Rhodes  took 
his  stand  on  a  policy  of  local  union  combined  with  the  consolida- 
tion and  expansion  of  Imperial  interests.  He  offered  to  Dutch 
and  British  alike  the  ideal  of  a  South  African  Federation 
governing  itself  within  the  empire,  and  extending,  by  its  gradual 
abcorption  of  native  torritorics,  the  range  of  Imperial  administra- 
tion. Local  self-government  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  endur- 
ing basis  on  which  the  unity  of  the  empire  could  be  built,  and 
throughout  his  life  he  was  as  keen  a  defender  of  local  rights  as 
be  was  of  Imperial  unity.  There  was  a  period  somewhat  later 
in  his  career  when  this  attitude  on  his  part  gave  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  elimination  of 
direct  Imperial  interference  in  local  affairs  caused  him  to  be 
viewed  in  certain  quarters  with  suspicion  as  a  Sq>arati8t  and 
Independent.  Those  who  were  inclined  to  take  this  view  were 
greatly  strengthened  in  their  suspicions  by  the  fact  that  at 
I  critical  moment  in  the  struggle  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland 
Mr  Rhodes  contributed  £10,000  to  the  funds  of  the  Separatist 
party.  The  subsequent  publication  of  his  correspondence  on 
tbe  subject  with  Mr  Famell,  who  was  at  that  time  leading  the 
Home  Rule  party^  demonstrated,  however,  the  essential  fact 
that,  whatever  n^gfat  have  been  the  secret  intentions  of  the 
extreme  Irish  Home  Rulers,  Mr  Rhodes's  contribution  was  made 
strictly  subject  to  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  at  West- 
minster. He  remained  of  the  opinion  that  the  Home  Rule 
movement,  wisely  treated,  would  have  had  a  consolidating  and 
not  a  disruptive  effect  upon  the  organization  of  the  empire. 

In  South  Africa  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over  the 
locU  indq>endents  and  over  the  Dutch  vote  was  subsequently 
an  important  factor  in  enabling  him  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
of  northern  expansion  which  he  had  at  heart,  and  which  he  had 
fully  developed  in  his  own  mind  at  Oxford  in  1878.  In  1881 
the  Bechuana  territory  was  a  sort  of  no  man's  land  through 
which  ran  the  trade  routes  to  the  north.  It  was  evident  that 
any  power  which  commanded  the  trade  routes  would  command 
the  unknown  northern  territory  beyond.  The  Pretoria  Con- 
vention of  1 88 1  limited  the  westward  extension  of  the  Transvaal 
to  a  Kne  east  of  the  trade  routes.  Nevertheless,  the  reconstituted 
republic  showed  itself,  anxious  to  encroach  by  irregular  overflow 
into  native  territories,  and  Mr  Rhodes  feared  to  see  the  extension 
bf  the  British  colonies  permanently  blocked  by  Dutch  occupation. 
One  of  his  first  acts  as  a  member  of  the  Cape  assembly  was  to 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  delimitation' commission.  He  served 
in  person  on  the  commission,  and  obtained  from  the  chief 
Mankoroane,  who  claimed  about  half  of  Bechuanaland,  a  formal 
cession  of  his  territories  to  the  British  government  of  the  Cape. 
The  Cape  government  refused  to  accept  the  offer.   In  February 


1884  a  second  convention  signed  in  London  again  defined  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Transvaal,  Bechuanaland  being  left 
outside  the  republic.  With  the  consent  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany  had  occupied,  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  territory 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  now  known  as  German  South- West  Africa. 
In  August  1884  Mr  Rhodes  was  appointed  resident  deputy 
commissioner  in  Bechuanaland,  where,  notwithstandmg  the 
conventions  to  the  contrary,  Boers  had  ousted  the  natives  from 
considerable  areas  and  set  up  the  so-called  republics  of  Goshen 
and  Stellaland.  An  old  Dutchman  who  knew  the  value  of  the 
position  said  privately  to  Mr  Rhodes,  "  This  is  the  key  of  South 
Africa."  The  question  at  issue  was  whether  Great  Britain  or 
the  Transvaal  was  to  hold  the  key.  It  was  a  question  about 
which  at  that  time  the  British  public  knew  nothing  and  cared 
nothing.  Mr  Rhodes  made  it  his  business  to  enlighten  them. 
President  Kruger,  speaking  for  the  government  of  the  Transvaal, 
professed  to  regard  the  Dutch  commandoes  as  freebooters,  and 
to  be  unable  to  control  them.  It  devolved  upon  Great  Britain 
to  oblige  them  to  evactiate  the  territory.  Largely  as  the  result 
of  Mr  Rhodes's  exertions  the  necessary  step  was  taken.  The 
Warren  expedition  of  1884-85  was  sent  out.  In  the  presence  of 
British  troops  upon  the  frontier  President  Kruger  recovered 
his  controlling  power  over  the  Transvaal  burghers,  and  without 
any  fighting  the  commandoes  were  withdrawn.  Thereupon 
southern  Bechuanaland  was  declared  to  be  British  territory, 
while  a  British  protectorate  was  declared  over  the  northern 
regions  up  to  the  32nd  parallel  (September  1885). 
'  It  was  the  first  round  in  the  long  dael  fought  on  the  field- 
of  South  Africa  between  Mr  Rhodes,  as  the  representative  of 
British  hiterests,  and  President  Kruger,  as  the  head  of  the 
militant  Dutch  party.  The  score  on  this  occasion  was  to  Mr 
Rhodes,  and  the  entrance  to  the  interior  was  secured.  But  the 
22nd  parallel  was  far  short  of  the  limits  to  which  Mr  Rhodes 
hoped  to  see  British  influence  extend,  and  he  feared  lest  Germany 
and  the  Transvaal  might  yet  join  hands  m  the  native  territory 
beyond,  and  bar  his  farther  progress  towards  the  north.  The 
discovery  of  gold  on  the  Witwatersrand  in  1886,  by  adding  to 
the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  Transvaal,  gave  substance 
to  this  fear. 

The  territory  to  the  north  of  the  32nd  parallel  was  at  that 
time  under  the  domination  of  Lobengula,  chief  of  the  Matabele, 
a  native  potentate  celebrated  alike  for  his  ability  and  for 
the  despotic  character  of  his  rule.  There  were  rumours  of 
Dutch  and  German  emissaries  at  the  kraal  of  Lobengula, 
engaged  in  persuading  that  chief  to  cede  certain  portions  of 
his  territory.  Portugal  also  was  putting  forward  shadowy 
claims  to  the  country.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that 
Mr  Rhodes  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  British  Chartered 
Company,  which  should  occupy  the  territory  for  trading  and 
mining  purposes  as  far  as  the  Zambezi,  and  bring  the  whole 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  idea  took  shape 
in  1887,  in  which  year  Mr  Rhodes's  first  emissaries  were  sent 
to  Lobengula.  The  charter  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
was  granted  in  October  1889.  Between  the  two  dates  his 
conception  of  the  possibilities  to  be  achieved  by  the  Company 
had  expanded.  Mr  Rhodes  no  longer  limited  the  sphere  of  his 
operations  to  the  Zambezi,  but,  crossing  the  river  at  the  back 
of  the  Portuguese  settlements  at  its  mouth,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  extend  the  territories  of  the  Chartered  Company  to 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  including  within  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  the  British  settlements  already  made 
in  Nyasaland.  He  hoped  to  go  farther  still,  and  to  create  a 
connected  chain  of  British  possessions  through  the  contiacnt 
which  might  eventually  justify  the  description,"  Africa  British 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo."  The  treaty  negotiated  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  1890  extended  the  German  sphere 
of  influence  from  the  East  Coast  to  the  frontier  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  and  defeated  this  hope.  But  Mr  Rhodes  did  not 
wholly  renounce  the  idea.  In  1892,  when  the  question  of  the 
retention  or  abandonment  of  Uganda  hung  in  the  balance  at 
home,  he  threw  all  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of 
retention,  an^  uod^nop)^  at  bit  own  personal  expense  to  connect 
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that  territory  by  telegraph  with  British  possessions  in  the  south. 
In  the  following  year,  1893,  it  was  found  inevitable  to  fight  the 
Matabele,  and  a  war,  prosecuted  with  a  success  that  is  perhaps 
unique  of  its  kind,  placed  the  country  entirely  in  British  bands. 
The  territory  thus  added  to  the  British  empire  covered  an 
extent  of  450,000  square  miles,  of  which  large  portions  consist 
of  healthy  uplands  suitable  for  white  colonization.  The  pioneer 
party  who  constructed  the  first  road  and  foxmded  the  first 
British  stations  in  the  country  received  their  orders  to  cross 
the  frontier  in  the  end  of  1889.  By  the  end  of  1899,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  South  African  War,  though  the  country  had 
passed  through  the  trial  of  a  war,  two  native  rebellions,  and  the 
scourge  of  rinderpest,  it  had  become,  under  the  name  of  Rhodesia, 
a  well-settled  province  of  the  British  empire,  with  a  white  popula- 
tion of  some  12, 000  to  13,000  persons. 

The  six  years  which  followed  the  granting  of  the  charter  may 
bi'  regarded  as  the  most  successful  of  a  singularly  successful 
life.  In  1890,  not  many  months  after  the  granting  of  the  charter, 
Mr  Rhodes  accepted  the  position  of  prime  minister  of  the  Cape. 
He  was  maintained  in  power  very  largely  by  the  Dutch  vote, 
which  he  spared  no  pains  to  conciliate;  and  having  the  confidence 
of  both  political  sections  of  the  colony,  he  found  himself  practically 
in  a  position  to  play  the  part  of  benevolent  despot  in  South 
Africa.  He  used  the  position  well  so  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned.  While  his  scheme  of  northern  expansion  was  making 
the  rapid  progress  which  has  been  indicated,  he  did  much  to 
elevate  and  to  enlarge  the  field  of  local  politics.  He  frankly 
declared  and  worked  for  the  policy  of  uniting  British  and  Dutch 
interests  in  South  Africa;  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  local  educa- 
tion. He  also  during  this  period  carried  through  some  important 
reforms  in  native  policy.  He  had  the  courage  to  restrict  .the 
franchise,  introducing  an  educational  test  and  limiting  the  exercise 
of  voting  power  to  men  enjoying  an  income  equal  to  a  labourer's 
wage — thus  abolishing,  without  making  any  distinction  of  colour, 
the  abuses  of  what  was  known  as  the  "  blanket "  vote. 

But  his  native  policy  was  far  from  being  one  of  simple  re- 
striction. He  liked  the  natives;  he  employed  them  by  thousands 
in  the  mining  industry,  he  kept  native  servants  habitually  about 
his  person  he  seemed  to  understand  their  peculiarities  and  was 
singularly  successful  in  dealing  with  them.  The  first  canon  of 
his  native  policy  was  that  liquor  should  be  kept  from  them; 
the  second,  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  labour,  and 
guaranteed  the  full  possession  of  their  earnings;  the  third,  that 
they  should  be  educated  in  the  practical  arts  of  peace.  He 
appreciated  the  full  importance  of  raising  their  territorial  con- 
dition from  one  of  tribal  to  individual  tenure;  and  while  he 
protested  against  the  absurdity  of  permitting  the  uncivilized 
Kaffir  to  vote  on  questions  of  highly  civilized  white  policy, 
he  believed  in  applying  to  the  native  for  his  own  native  affairs 
the  principle  of  self-government.  Of  these  views  some  received 
practical  embodiment  in  the  much-disputed  act  known  as  the 
Glen  Grey  Act  of  1894.  In  this  connexion  it  may  also  be  noted 
that  he  was  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  convinced  supporters 
of  Lovedale,  the  very  successful  missionary  institution  for  the 
education  of  natives  in  South  Africa. 

The  position  of  benevolent  despot  has  obvious  drawbacks. 
In  Mr  Rhodes's  case  the  dependence  which  the  populations  of 
Cape  Colony  were  led  to  place  on  him  had  its  reaction  on  the 
public  in  a  demoralizing  loss  of  self-reliance,  and  for  himself  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  effect  on  the  character  of  a  man 
already  much  disposed  to  habits  of  absolutism  in  thought  and 
action  was  the  reverse  of  beneficial.  Mr  Rhodes  felt  himself 
to  he  far  stronger  than  any  man  in  his  own  surroundings;  he 
knew  himself  to  be  actuated  by  disinterested  motives  in  tht 
aims  which  he  most  earnestly  desired  to  reach.  He  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  hfi 
so  far  abused  his  power  as  to  become  intolerant  of  any  sort  of 
control  or  opposition.  The  inevitable  result  followed,  that 
though  Mr  Rhodes  did  much  of  great  and  good  work  during 
the  six  years  of  his  supreme  power,  he  entirely  failed  during 
that  period  to  surroimd  himself,  as  he  might  have  done,  by  a 
dicic  of  able  mea  fit  to  comprehend  and  to  carry  on  the  work 


to  which  hb  own  best  efforts  were  directed.  To  work  with  him 
was  practically  impossible  for  those  who  were  not  willing  to 
accept  without  demur  the  yoke  of  dogmatic  authority  He 
had  a  few  devoted  personal  friends,  who  appreciated  his  amis 
and  were  inspired  by  his  example;  but  he  was  lacking  in  regard 
for  individuds,  and  a  great  part  of  his  daily  life  was  spent  in 
the  company  of  satellites  and  instruments,  whom  he  used  with 
cynical  unconcern  for  the  furtherance  of  his  ends. 

In  1896  the  brilliant  period  of  his  premiership  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  incident  which  became  famous  under  the 
name  of  the  Jameson  Raid.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  Raid  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  the  Transvaal.  It 
is  enough  to  say  briefly  here  that  the  large  alien  population 
which  had  been  attracted  to  the  Transvaal  by  the  phenomenal 
wealth  of  the  Johannesburg  goldfields,  conceiving  themselves 
to  have  reason  to  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  Transvaal 
government,  resolved  towards  the.end  of  1895  to  have  recourse 
to  arms  in  order  to  obtain  certain  reforms.  Mr  Rhodes,  as 
a  large  mine-owner,  was  theoretically  a  memb^  of  the  mining 
population.  In  this  capacity  he  was  asked  to  give  his  counten- 
ance to  the  movement.  But  as  prime  minister  of  a  British 
colony  he  was  evidently  placed  in  a  false  position  from  the 
moment  in  which  he  became  cognizant  of  a  secret  attempt 
to  overturn  a  neighbouring  government  by  force  of  arms. 
He  did  more  than  become  cognizant.  The  subsequent  finding 
of  a  Cape  committee,  which  he  accepted  as  accurate,  was  to 
the  effect  that  "  in  his  capacity  as  controller  of  the  three  great 
joint-stock  companies,  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  the 
De  Beers  Consolidated  Mmes,  and  the  Gold  Fields  of  South 
Africa,  he  directed  and  controlled  the  combination  which 
rendered  such  a  proceeding  as  the  Jameson  Raid  possible.'* 
He  gave  money,  arms  and  influence  to  the  movement;  and 
as  the  time  fixed  for  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  approached, 
he  allowed  Dr  Jameson,  who  was  then  administrator  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  in  Rhodesia,  to  move  an  armed 
force  of  some  500  men  upon  the  frontier.  Here  Mr  Rhodes's 
participation  in  the  movement  came  to  an  end.  It  became 
abundantly  clear  from  subsequent  inquiry  that  he  was  not 
personally  responsible  for  what  followed.  A  cipher  corre> 
spondence,  seized  and  published  by  the  Boers,  left  the  civilized 
world  in  no  doubt  as  to  Mr  Rhodes's  share  in  the  previous 
preparation,  and  he  was  for  a  time  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  the  Raid  itself.  Subsequent  inquiries  held  by  committees 
of  the  Cape  parliament  and  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
acquitted  him  entirely  of  responsibility  for  Dr  Jameson's  final 
movement,  but  both  committees  found  that  he  had  acted  in 
a  manner  which  was  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  prime 
minister  of  the  Cape  and  managing  director  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company. 

He  displayed,  in  the  circumstances,  characteristic  qualities 
of  pluck  and  candour.  He  made  no  concealment  of  his  own 
share  in  the  catastrophe;  he  took  full  responsibility  for  what 
had  been  done  in  his  name  by  subordinates,  and  he  accepted 
all  the  consequences  which  ensued.  He  resigned  his  premier- 
ship of  the  Cape  (January  1896);  and,  recognizing  that  his 
presence  was  no  longer  useful  in  the  colony,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Rhodesia.  His  design  was  to  live  in  that  country, 
and  to  give  all  the  stimulus  of  his  own  presence  and  encourage- 
ment  to  the  development  of  its  resources.  The  Matabek 
rebellion  of  March  1896  intervened  to  prevent  the  immediate 
realization  of  his  plans.  In  June  Imperial  troops  were  sent  up. 
and  by  the  end  of  July  the  result  of  the  military  operations 
had  driven  the  natives  to  the  Matoppo  Hil]s„  where  they  heM 
a  practically  impregnable  position.  The  prospect  was  of  con- 
tinued war,  with  a  renewal  of  a  costly  campaign  in  the  following 
year.  Mr  Rhodes  conceived  the  idea  that  be  might  effect 
single-handed  the  pacification  which  military  skUl  had  failed 
to  compel.  To  succeed,  it  was  essential  that  he  should  trust 
and  be  trusted.  He  accordingly  moved  his  tent  away  from 
the  troops  to  the  base  of  the  Matoppo  Hills.  He  lay  there 
quietly  for  six  weeks,  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  if  they  had 
chosen  ^9  attack.     Word  was  circulated  among  the  natives 
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that  he  had  come  alone  and  undefended  to  hear  their  side  of 
the  case.  A  council  was  held  by  them  in  the  very  depths  of 
the  hills,  where  no  armed  force  could  touch  them.  He  was 
invited  to  attend  it.  It  was  a  case  of  staking  his  life  on  trust. 
He  displayed  no  hesitation,  but  mounted  and  rode  unarmed 
with  the  messenger.  Three  friends  rode  with  him.  The 
confidence  was  justified.  They  met  the  assembled  chiefs  at 
the  place  appointed.  The  native  grievances  were  laid  before 
Mr  Rhodes.  At  the  end  of  a  long  discussion  Mr  Rhodes, 
having  made  and  exacted  such  concessions  as  he  thought  fit, 
asked  the  question,  "  Now,  for  the  future  is  it  peace  or  is  it 
war?"  And  the  chiefs,  laying  down  their  sticks  as  a  symbol 
of  surrendered  arms,  declared,  "  We  give  you  one  word:  it  is 
peace."  The  scene,  as  described  by  one.  of  the  eye-witnesses, 
was  very  striking.  Mr  Rhodes,  riding  away,  characterised  it 
amply  as  "  one  of  the  scenes  which  make  life  worth  living." 

His  life  was  drawing  towards  its  end.  He  had  still  a  few 
years,  which  he  devoted  with  success  to  the  development  of 
the  country  which  bore  his  name.  The  railway  was  brought 
to  Bnlawayo,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  carrying  the 
line  on  in  sections  as  far  as  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
a  a>nstruction  which  was  part  of  his  pet  scheme  for  connecting 
the  Cape  by  a  British  line  of  commimication  with  Cairo.  He 
also  concluded  ^irrangements  for  carrying  a  telegraphic  land 
line  through  to  Egypt,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
mineral  development  of  the  country  fairly  started.  But  the 
federal  union  of  South  Africa,  to  which  he  had  always  worked 
as  the  secure  basis  of  the  extension  of  British  rule  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  continent,  was  not  for  him  to  see.  The  South  African 
War  broke  out  in  1899.  Mr  Rhodes  took  his  part  at  Kimberley 
in  sustaining  the  hardships  of  a  siege;  but  his  health  was 
broken,  and  though  be  lived  to  see  victory  practically  assured 
to  British  arms,  peace  had  not  been  concluded  when,  on  the 
26th  of  March  1902,  he  died  at  Muizenberg,  near  Cape  Town. 

His  life's  work  did  not  end  actually  with  his  death.  He 
left  behind  him  a  will  in  which  he  dedicated  his  fortunes,  as  he 
had  dedicated  himself,  exclusively  to  the  public  service.  He 
left  the  bulk  of  his  vast  wealth  for  the  purpose  of  foimding 
acholarships  at  Oxford  of  the  value  each  of  £300  a  year,  to  be 
held  by  students  from  every  important  British  colony,  and 
from  every  state  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  sum  so  bequeathed  was  very  large;  but  it  was  not  for  the 
munificence  of  the  legacy  that  the  will  was  received  with 
acclamation  throughout  the  civilized  world:  it  was  for  the 
striking  manifestation  of  faith  which  it  embodied  in  the  principles 
that  make  for  the  enlightenment  and  peace  and  tmion  of  man- 
kind, and  for  the  fine  constancy  of  Mr  Rhodes's  conviction  that 
the  unity  of  the  British  Empire,  which  he  had  been  proud  to 
serve,  was  among  the  greatest  of  organized  forces  uniting  for 
universal  good.  The  will  was  drawn  up  some  years  before  his 
death.  A  oxlicil,  signed  during  the  last  days  of  his  life,  gave 
evidence  of  some  enlargement  of  his  views  as  to  the  association 
of  races  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  added  to  the  original  scheme  a  certain  number  of  schdar- 
ships  to  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  German  students. 

The  publication  of  the  will  silenced  Mr  Rhodes's  detractors 
and  converted  many  of  his  critics.  It  set  a  seal  which  could 
not  be  mistaken  upon  his  completed  life.  The  revulsion  of 
sentiment  towards  him  was  complete,  and  his  name  passed  at 
once  in  the  public  estimation  to  the  place  which  it  is  probably 
destined  to  take  in  history,  as  one  which  his  countrymen  are 
proud  to  count  among  the  great  makers  of  the  British  Empire. 

See  the  Life  by  Sir  Lewis  Michell  (a  vols.,  London,  XQio): 
consalt  also  Sir  T.  E  Fuller,  Cecil  John  Rkodes:  A  Monojnaph  and 
a  Reminiscence  (London,  1910),  and  "  Vindex,"  Cuu  Modes: 
His  PoUUeal  Life  and  Speeches  (London,  1900). 

CF.  L.  L.) 

The  Rhodes  Sckdarskips.— The  scholarship  system  founded 
by  the  will  of  Cedl  Rhodes  provides  in  perpetuity  for  the 
support  at  Oxford,  for  a  term  of  three  years  each,  of  about 
175  selected  scholars.  Each  scholar  from  the  colonies  and 
the  United  States  has  an  allowance  of  £300  per  annum  during 


the  continuance  of  his  scholarship;  those  from  Germany,  as 
being  nearer  to  Oxford,  an  allowance  of  £250  each.  In  each 
province  of  Canada,  in  each  state  of  Australia,  in  the  four 
collegiate  schools  of  Cape  Colony  (Rondebosch,  Stellenbosch, 
South  African  College,  and  St  Andrew's  College,  Grahamstown), 
in  the  dominion  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  colonies  of  Natal, 
Jamaica,  Bermuda  and  Newfoundland,  a  scholar  b  elected  each 
year.  Three  scholarships  annually  are  assigned  to  Rhodesia. 
Each  state  and  Territory  of  the  American  Union  is  entitled 
to  have  two  scholars  in  residemx,  so  that  an  election  takes 
place  in  two  years  out  of  three.  Five  scholarships  are  prov^ed 
annually  for  scholars  from  Germany. 

In  his  will  Rhodes  mentions  the  objects  he  had  in  view  in  founding 
the  different  scholarBhips: — 

I.  Colonial. — "  I  consider  that  the  education  of  young  colonists 
at  one  of  the  universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  of  great  advantage 
to  them  for  giving  breadth  to  their  views,  for  their  instruction  in 
life  and  manners,  and  for  instillixig  into  their  minds  the  advantage 
to  the  colonies  as  well  as  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  retention 
of  the  unity  of  the  empire." 

a.  Amencan, — "  I  also  desire  to  encourage  and  foster  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  which  I  implicitly  believe  will  result  from 
the  union  of  the  EnElish-speakinE  people  throughout  the  worid, 
and  to  encourage  in  the  students  from  the  United  States  of  North 
America  who  will  benefit  from  the  American  scholarships  to  be 
establbhed  for  the  reason  above  given  at  the  university  of  Oxford 
under  this  my  will  an  attachment  to  the  country  from  which  they 
have  sprungf  but  without,  I  hope,  withdrawing  them  or  their  sym- 
pathies from  the  land  of  their  adoption  or  birth." 

3.  German, — **  I  note  the  German  emperor  has  made  instruction 
in  English  compulsory  in  German  schools.  I  leave  five  yeariy 
scholarships  at  Oxfora  of  £250  per  annum  to  students  of  German 
birth,  the  scholars  to  be  nominated  by  the  German  emperor  for 
the  tibe  being.  Each  bcholarship  to  contimie  for  three  years,  so 
that  eadi  year  after  the  first  three  there  will  be  fifteen  scholars. 
The  object  is  that  an  understanding  between  the  three  Great  Powers 
will  render  war  imposnble  and  educational  relations  make  the 
strongest  tie." 

He  defines  as  follows  the  principles  on  which  he  wished  his' 
scholars  to  be  selected : — 

"  My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be  elected  to  the 
schohmdiips  shall  not  be  merely  bookworms,  I  direct  that  in  the 
election  of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  re^rd  shall  be  had  to  (1)  his 
literary  and  scholastic  attainments;  (a)  his  fondness  for  and  success 
in  manly  outdoor  sports  such  as  cncket,  football  and  the  like; 
(3)  his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  coura^,  devotion  to  duty, 
sympathy  for  and  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness 
and  fellowship;  and  U)  his  exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral 
force  of  character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest 
in  his  schoolmates,  for  those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after 
life  to  guide  him  to  esteem  the  performance  of  public  duties  as 
his  highest  aim." 

The  trustees  named  in  the  will  for  the  management  of  the  trust 
were  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Milner,  Sir  Lewis  Michell, 
Dr  L.  S.  Jameson,  Mr  Alfred  Beit  and  Mr  Bourchier  F.  Hawksley. 

After  consultation  with  the  educational  authorities  of  all  the 
communities  to  whidi  scholarships  are  assigned,  the  trustees  arranged 
a  system  for  the  selection  of  scholars.  This  system,  which  is 
subject  to  such  changes  as  experience  susgests,  may  be  summarized 
as  follows.  Every  candidate,  m  order  to  become  eligible,  is  required 
to  pass  the  Responnons  examination  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
or  some  examination  accepted  by  the  universit^r  as  an  equivalent. 
In  the  case  of  communities  possessing  universities  or  colleges  in 
affiliation  with  Oxford,  a  certain  standinjE  at  those  universities  is 
accept«l  in  lieu  of  Responsbns.  Examinations  are  held  in  two 
years  out  of  three  in  each  state  of  the  American  Union^  and  annually 
m  colonies  which  do  not  have  the  affiliated  universities  or  colleges 
referred  to.  German  scholars  are  nominated  by  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Germany.    Candidates  must  be  unmarried — must  be 


Germany,  subjects  of  those  countries.  In  each  British  colony 
electing  scholars  and  in  each  state  of  the  Union  there  is  a  committee 
of  selection,  oompcoed  commonly  d  leading  educational  authorities 
or  high  public  officials.  To  these  committees  all  candidates  who 
have  paned  the  quaUfying  tests  submit  their  claims.  The  com- 
mittees are  entrusted  with  the  power  of  selection,  but  are  expected 
to  exercise  this  power,  as  closely  as  circumstances  permit,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  made  by  Rhodes.  The  trust  arranges 
for  the  distribution  of  elected  scholars  among  the  colleges  of  Oxford, 
each  of  which  has  agreed  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  approved 
candidates. .  (G.  R.  P.) 
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entered  the  university  of  New  York  as  a  special  student  in 
1865,  studied  at  the  university  of  Chicago  in  1866-67,  And 
at  the  College  de  France  in  1867-68,  and  in  1868  served 
as  occasional  Paris  correspondent  to  the  Chicago  Times.  He 
then  took  a  course  in  metallurgy  in  the  School  of  Mines,  at 
Berlin;  subsequently  inspected  iron  and  steel  works  in  western 
Germany  and  in  Great  Britain;  and  in  1870  joined  his  father 
in  the  iron,  steel  and  coal  business  in  Cleveland,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  firm  in  1874.  He  retired  from,  business  with 
an  ample  fortune  in  1885,  and  after  two  years  devoted  to 
general  reading  and  travel  he  began  his  History  of  the  United 
Stales  from  the  Compromise  of  1850^  which,  dosing  the  narrative 
with  the  year  1877,  was  published  in  seven  volumes  in  1893- 
1906.  In  recognition  of  the  merit  of  his  work  he  received 
honorary  degrees  from  various  American  universities,  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in 
1899,  and  received  the  Loubat  prize  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1901.  In  1909  he  published  a  volume  of 
Historical  Essays. 

RHODES,  the  most  easterly  of  the  islands  of  the  Aegean 
Sea,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Cape  Alypo  in  Asia  Minor.  It  forms, 
with  the  islands  of  Syme,  Casos,  Carpathos,  Casteloriso,  Telos 
and  Charki,  one  of  the  four  sanjaks  into  which  the  Archipelago 
vilayet  of  Turkey  is  divided.  The  governor-general  of  the 
vilayet  resides  at  the  town  of  Rhodes.  The  length  of  the 
island  »  about  45  m.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  iu  greatest  breadth 
32  m.,  and  its  area  nearly  424  sq.  m.  The  peculation  of  the 
island  comprises  7000  Moslems,  21,000  Christians,  and  2000 
Jews. 

The  island  is  diversified  in  its  surface,  and  b  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  an  elevated  mountain  range,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  called  Atairo  (anc.  Atabyris  or  Atabyrium) 
(4560  ft.).  It  commands  a  view  of  the  elevated  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  towards  the  north,  and  of  the  Archipelago,  studded 
with  its  numerous  islands,  on  the  north-west;  while  on  the 
south-west  is  seen  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  often  vefled  in  douds, 
and  on  the  south  and  south-east  the  vast  expanse  of  waters 
which  wash  the  African  shore.  The  iest  of  the  island  is 
occupied  in  great  part  by  ranges  of  moderatdy  devated  hills, 
on  which  are  found  extensive  woods  of  andent  pines,  planted 
by  the  hand  of  nature.  These  forests  were  formerly  very 
'thick,  but  they  are  now  greatly  thinned  1^  the  Turks,  who 
cut  them  down  and  take  no  care  to  plant  others  in  their  place. 
Beneath  these  hills  the  surface  of  the  Island  falls  lower,  and 
several  hills  in  the  form  of  amphitheatres  extend  their  bases 
as  far  as  the  sea. 

Rhodes  was  famed  in  andent  times  for  its  ddigihtful  climate, 
and  it  still  maintains  its  former  reputation.  Tlie  winds  are 
liable  to  little  variation;  they  blow  from  the  west,  often  with 
great  violence,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  at  other  times 
from  the  north;  and  they  moderate  the  summer  heats,  which 
are  chiefly  fdt  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when 
the  hot  winds  blow  from  the  coast  of  Aiiatolia. 

Rhodes,  in  addition  to  its  fine  climate,  is  blessed  with  a 
fertile  soU,  and  produces  a  variety  of  the  finest  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Around  the  villages  are  extensive  cultivated 
fields  and  orchards,  containing  fig,  pomegranate  and  orange 
trees.  On  the  sloping  hills  carob  trees,  and  others  both  usdul 
and  agreeable,  still  grow  abundantly;  the  vine  also  holds  its 
place,  and  produces  a  species  of  wine  which  was  highly  valued 
by  the  andents,  though  it  seems  to  have  degenerated  greatly 
in  modem  times.  The  valleys  afford  rich  pastures,  and  the 
plains  produce  every  spedes  of  grain. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  has  been  of  late  years  increasing 
at  a  rapid  rate.-  Many  British  manufactures  are  imported 
by  indirect  routes,  through  Smjrma,  Constantinople,  Beyrout 
and  other  places.  Cotton  stuffs,  calicoes  and  grey  linen  are 
among  the  goods  most  in  demand;  they  are  eiported  to  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Anatolia,  between  Budrum  and  Adalia, 
and  thence  conveyed  into  the  interior.  The  expanuon  of 
the  trade  has  been  very  much  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
steam  navigation  direct  to  the  island,  which  is  now  visited 


regulariy  by  French  and  Austrian  steamers,  as  weD  as  by  some 
from  England  to  Symma. 

The  only  town  of  any  importance  in  the  island  is  the  capital, 
Rhodes,  which  stands  at  the  north-east  extremity.  It  rises  in 
an  imposing  manner  from  the  sea,  on  a  gentle  slope  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  surrounded  with  walk  and  towers, 
and  defended  by  a  Urge  moated  castle  of  great  strength.  These 
fortifications  are  all  the  work  of  the  Knights  of  St  John.  The 
interior  of  the  dty  does  not  correq>ond  to  its  outward  ai^ear- 
ance.  No  trace  exists  of  the  q>lendour  of  the  andent  dty, 
with  its  regular  streets,  well-ordered  plan  and  numerous 
public  buildings.  The  inodem  dty  of  Rhodes  is  in  general 
the  work  of  the  Knights  of  Si  John,,  and  has  altogether  a 
medieval  aspect.  The  picturesque  fortifications  also  by 
which  the  dty  is  surrounded  remain  almost  imaltcred  as  they 
were  in  the  15th  century.  The  prindpal  buildings  which 
remain  are  the  church  of  St  John,  which  is  become  the  prindpal 
mosque;  the  hospital,  which  has  been  transformed  into  public 
granaries;  the  palace  of  the  grand  master,  now  the  residence 
of  the  pasha;  and  the  senate-house,  which  still  contains  some 
marbles  and  andent  columns.  Of  the  streets,  the  best  and 
widest  is  a  long  street  which  is  stUl  caUed  the  Street  of  the 
Knights.  It  is  perfectly  straight,  and  formed  of  old  houses, 
on  which  remain  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  members  of  the 
order.  On  some  of  these  bmldings  are  still  seen  the  arms  of 
the  popes  and  of  some  of  the  royal  and  noble  houses  of  Europe. 

The  only  rdics  of  dassical  antiquity  are  the  numerous 
inscribed  ^tars  and  bases  of  statues,  as  well  as  architectural 
fragments,  which  are  foimd  scattered  in  the  courtyards  and 
gardens  of  the  houses  in  the  extensive  suburbs  which  now 
surround  the  town,  the  whole  of  which  were  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  dty.  The  foundations  also  of  the 
moles  that  separate  the  harbours  are  of  Hellenic  work,  though 
the  existing  moles  were  erected  by  the  Knights  of  St  John. 

Rhodes  has  two  harbours.  The  lesser  of  these  lies  towards 
the  eaat,  and  its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  barrier  of  rocks, 
so  as  to  admit  the  entrance  of  but  one  ship  at  a  time.  It  is 
suffidently  sheltered,  but  by  the  negligence  of  the  Turks  the 
sand  has  been  suffered  to  accumulate  until  it  has  been  gradually 
almost  choked  up.  The  other  harbour  is  larger,  and  also  in  a 
bad  condition;  here  small  ships  ^nay  anchor,  and  are  shdtered 
from  the  west  wkids,  though  they  are  exposed  to  the  north 
and  north-east  winds.  The  two  harbours  are  separated  by  a 
mole  which  runs  obliqudy  into  the  sea.  At  the  eastern 
entrance  is  the  fort  of  St  Elmo,  with  a  lighthouse. 

History. — ^It  is  as  yet  difficult  to  determine  the  part  which 
Rhodes  played  in  prehistoric  days  during  the  naval  predominance 
of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Crete;  but  archaeological  remains 
dating  from  the  later  Minoan  age  prove  that  the  early  Aegean 
culture  maintained  itself  there  comparatively  unimpaired  until 
the  historic  period.  A  similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
the  legend  which  peopled  primitive  Rhodes  with  a  population 
of  skilful  workers  in  mctid,  the  "Telchines."  Whatever  the 
racial  affinities  of  the  early  inhabitants  may  have  been,  it  is 
certain  that  in  historic  times  Rhodes  was  occupied  by  a  Dorian 
population,  reputed  to  have  emigrated  mainly  from  Argoa 
subsequently,  to  the  "  Dorian  invasion  "  of  Greece.  The  three 
dties  founded  by  these  settlers — ^Lindus,  lalysus  and  Camirus — 
belonged  to  the  "  League  of  Six  Cities,"  by  which  the  Dorian 
colonists  in  Asia  Minor  sought  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  barbarians  of  the  neighbouring  mainland.  The  eariy  history 
of  these  towns  is  a  record  of  brisk  commerdal  expansion  and 
active  colonisation.  The  position  of  Rhodes  as  a  distributing 
centre  of  Levantine  and  especially  of  Phoenician  goods  is  weU 
attested  by  archaeological  finds.  Its  colonics  extended  not  only 
eastward  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  but  also  linked 
up  the  island  with  the  westernmost  parts  of  the  Greek  world. 
Among  such  settlements  may  be  mentioned  Pbaselis  in  Lyda, 
perhaps  also  Soli  in  Cilida,  Salapia  on  the  east  Italian  coast, 
Gela  in  Sicily,  the  LIpari  islands,  and  Rhoda  in  north-east 
Spain.  In  home  waters  the  RJiodians  exercised  political 
control  over  Carpathos  and  other  islands. 
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The  history  of  Rhodes  during  the  Persian  wai*  is  quite 
obscure.  In  the  5th  century  the  three  dties  were  enrolled  in 
the  Delian  League,  and  (temocrades  became  prevalent.  In 
412  the  island  revolted  from  Athens  and  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  Four  years  later  the  in- 
habitants for  the  most  part  abandoned  their  tomtr  residences 
and  concentrated  in  the  newly  founded  dty  of  Rhodes.  This 
town,  which  was  laid  out  on  an  exceptionally  fine  site  according 
to  a  scientific  plan  by  the  architect  Hippodamus  oi  Miletus, 
soon  rose  to  considerable  impcvtance,  and  attracted  much  of 
the  Aegean  and  Levantine  commerce  which  had  hitherto  been 
in  Athoiian  hands.  In  the  4th  century  its  political  develop- 
ment was  arrested  by  constant  struggles  between  oligarchs  and 
democrats,  who  in  turn  brought  the  dty  under  the  control  of 
SparU  (412-39S1  39i-378)»  of  Athens  (s95-S9h  37*-3S7),  and 
of  the  Carian  dynasty  of  MausaoUus  (357-340).  It  seems  that 
about  340  the  island  was  conquered  for  the  Persian  king  by  his 
Rhodian  admiral  Mentor;  in  332  it  submitted  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  Upon  Alexander's  death  the  people  expelled  their 
Macedonian  garrison,  and  henceforth  not  only  maintained  their 
independence  but  acquired  great  political  influence.  The 
expansion  of  Levantine  trade  which  ensued  in  the  Hellenistic 
age  brought  especial  profit  to  Rhodes,  whose  standard  of  coinage 
and  maritinw  law  became  widdy  accepted  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Under  a  modified  type  of  democracy,  in  which  the  chief  power 
would  seem  to  have  rested  normally  with  the  six  rpvrdi<«a,  or 
beads  of  the  executive,  the  dty  enjoyed  a  long  period' of  remark- 
aUy  good  administration.  The  chi^  success  of  the  govenunent 
lay  in  the  field  of  foreign  politics,  where  it  prudently  avoided 
entanglement  in  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Hellenistic  monarchs, 
but  gained  great  prestige  by  energetic  interference  against 
aggressors  who  threatened  the  existing  balance  of  power  or  the 
security  of  the  seas.  The  chief  inddents  of  Rhodian  history 
daring  this  poiod  are  a  memorable  siege  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  in  304,  who  sought  in  vain  to  force  the  dty  into  active 
alliance  with  King  Antigonus  by  means  of  his  formidable  fleet 
and  artillery;  a  severe  earthquake  in  227,  the  damages  of  which 
all  the  other  Hellenistic  states  contributed  to  repair,  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  see  the  island  ruined;  some  vigorous  cam- 
paigns against  Byzantium,  the  Pergamene  and  the  Pontic 
kings,  who  had  threatened  the  Black  Sea  trade-route  (220  sqq.)i 
and  against  the  pirates  of  Crete.  In  accordance  with  their 
settled  policy  the  Rhodians  eagerly  supported  the  Romans  when 
these  made  war  upon  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  and  Antiochus  III., 
of  Syria  on  behalf  of  the  minor  Gredc  states.  In  return  for 
their  more  equivocal  attitude  during  the  Third  Macedonian 
War  they  wen  deprived  by  Rome  of  some  possessions  in  Lyda, 
and  damaged  by  the  partial  diversion  of  thdr  trade  to  Delos 
(167).  Nevertheless  during  the  two  Mithradatic  wars  they 
remained  loyal  to  the  republic,  and  in  88  successfully  stood  a 
siege  by  the  Pontic  king.  The  Rhodian  navy,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  most  of  these  wars,  did  further  good  service 
on  behalf  of  Pompey  in  his  campaigns  against  the  pirates  and 
against  Julius  Caesar.  A  severe  blow  was  struck  against  the 
dty  in  43  by  C.  Cassius,  who  besieged  and  ruthlessly  plundered 
the  peo|5le  for  refusing  to  submit  to  his  exactions.  Though 
Rhodes  continued  a  free  town  for  another  century,  its  conmierdal 
pToqicrity  was  crippled  and  a  series  of  extensive  earthquakes 
after  a.d.  i  55  completed  the  ruin  of  the  dty. 

In  the  days  of  its  greatest  power  Rhodes  became  famous  as  a 
centre  of  pictorial  and  plastic  art;  it  gave  rise  to  a  school  of  eclectic 
oratory  whose  chief  representative  was  Apollonius  Molon,  the 
teacher  of  Cicero;  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Panaetius;  the  home  of  the  poet  Apollonius  Rhodius  and  the 
historian  Posidonius.  Protogenes  emoellished  the  dty  with  his 
palnrings,  and  Chares  of  Lindas  with  the  celebrated  colossal  statue 
of  the  sun-god,  which  was  105  ft.  high.  The  colossus  stood  for 
^ty-siz  years,  till  an  earthquake  prostrated  it  in  22^  b.C.  Its 
enomious  fn^ments  continued  to  exdte  wonder  in  tne  time  of 
Pliny,  and  were  not  removed  till  A.D.  656,  when  Rhodes  was  con- 
aueied  by  the  Saracens,  who  sold  the  remains  for  old  metal  to  a 
dealer,  who  employed  nine  hundred  camels  to  carry  them  away. 
The  notion  that  the  colossus  once  stood  astride  over  the  entrance 
to  the  hariMur  is  a  medieval  fiction.  During  the  later  Roman 
empire  Rhodes  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  islands.    Its 


lustory  under  the  Byantine  rule  is  uneventf ul.but  for  some  tenHporaty 
occupations  by  the  Saracens  (653-658,  717-718),  and  the  graduu 
encroachment  of  Venetian  traders  since  1082.  In  the  13th  century 
the  island  stood  as  a  rule  under  the  control  of  Italian  adventurers, 
who  were,  however,  at  times  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  emperors  of  Nicaea,  and  failed  to  protect  it  against 
the  depredations  of  Turkish  corsairs.  In  1309  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  pope  and  the  Genoese,  aind  converted  into  a  great  fortress 
for  the  protecticm  of  the  southern  seas  against  the  Turks.  Under 
their  mild  and  just  rule  both  the  native  Greeks  and  the  Italian 
reridents  were  u>le  to  cany  en  a  brisk  trade.  But  the  piratical 
acts  of  these  traders,  in  which  the  knights  themselves  sometimes 
joined,  and  the  straU^  position  of-tbe  island  between  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Levant,  necessitated  its  reduction  by  the  Ottoman 
sultans.  A  n^  in  1480  by  Mahomet  II.  led  to  the  repulse 
of  the  Turks  with  severe  losses;  after  a  second  investment,  during 
wh&di  Sultan  Suleiman  I.  is  said  to  have  lost  90,000  men  out  of  a 
force  of  200,000,  the  knwhts  evacuated  Rhodes  under  an  honourable 
capitulation  (1522).  The  population  henceforth  dwindled  in  con- 
sequence of  pntilenoe  and  emigration,  and  although  the  island 
recovered  somewhat  in  the  i8th  century  under  a  comparatively 
lenient  rule  it  was  brought  to  a  very  low  ebb  owing  to  the  severity 
of  its  governor  during  the  Greek  revolution.  The  sites  of  Lindus, 
lalysus,  and  Camirus,  which  in  the  most  andent  times  were  the 
prindpal  towns  of  the  island,  ast  cleariy  marked,  and  the  first 
of  the  three  is  still  obcuined  by  a  small  town  with  a  medieval  castle, 
both  of  them  dating  from  the  time  of  the  knights,  though  the 
castle  occupies  the  site  6f  the  andent  acropolis,  of  the  walls  of 
which  considerable  remains  are  still  visible.  There  are  no  ruins 
of  any  Importance  on  the  dte  of  dther  lalysus  or  Camirus,  but 
excavations  at  the  latter  place  have  produced  valuable  and  interest- 
ing results  in  the  way  of  ancient  vases  and  other  antiquities,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Rhodes  was  again  famous  for 
its  pottery  in  medieval  times;  this  was  a  lustre  ware  at  first 
imitated  from  Perrian,  though  it  afterwards  developed  into  an 
indepoMlent  style  of  fine  colourins  and  rich  variety  of  dcngn. 

See  IHndar.  ^  Olympian  Oae;  Diodorus  v.  55-59,  xiii.-xx. 
panim;  Pol^^us  iv.  46-X2,  v.  88-90,  xvi.  a-o,  xxvii.-xxix. 
^sim;  C  Torr,  Rhodes  tn  Ancient  Times  fCambridge,  1885), 
Ekodes  in  Modem  Times  (Cambridge.  1887):  C.  Schumacher,  De 
reptMica  Rhodiorum  commeniaHo  (Heidelberg,  1886);  H.  van 
Gelder.  CesckichU  der  aUen  Khodier  (Hague,  1900);  B.  V.  Head. 
Historia  Numorum  (Oxford,  r887),  pp.  53{^542;  and  Baron  de 
Ba^abre,  Rhodes  af  the  KniglOs  {1M9).    ^ 

(&  H.  B.;  E.  Ga.;  M.  0.  B.  C.) 

RHODBSIA  (so  named  after  Cedl  Rhodes),  an  inland  country 
and  British  possession  in  South  Central  Africa,  bounded  S.  and 
S.W.  by  the  Transvaal,  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and 
German  South-West  Africa;  W.  by  Portuguese  West  Africa. 
N.W.  by  Belgian  Congo;  N.E.  by  German  East  Africa;  E.  by 
the  British  Nyasaland  Protectorate  and  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  450,000  sq.  m.,  bdng  larger  than 
France,  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  combined.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  of  unequal  size  by  the  middle  course  of 
the  Zambezi. 

Southern  Rhodesia,  with  an  area  of  148,575  sq.  m.,  consists 
of  Matabelelaiul  and  Mashonaland,  the  western  and  eastern 
provinces,  while  the  trans-Zambezi  regions  are  divided  into 
North-Westem  Rhodesia  (or  Barotseland)  and  North-Eastem 
Rhodesia. 

Physical  Feaiures. — ^Rhodesia  forms  part  of  the  high  lableUnd 
which  constitutes  the  interior  of  Africa  south  of  the  Congo 
basiiL  Hydrographically  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Zambezi  (q.v.)^  but  in  the  N.E.  it 
includes  the  eastern  headstreams  of  the  Congo,  and  in  the  S. 
and  S.E.  it  is  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Limpopo,  the 
Sabi  and  the  Pungwe  The  Limpopo  forms  the  boundary 
between  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal.  The  north- 
western r^ons,  drained  by  the  upper  Zambezi  and  its  affluents, 
are  described  under  Basotselamd,  and  North-Eastem  Rhodesia, 
together  with  the  adjacent  Nyasaland  Proteaorate,  under 
Brttish  Central  Africa.  The  highest  portion  of  the  tableland 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  runs  from  the  S.W.  to  the  N.E.  and  forms 
a  broad  watershed  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Zambezi 
flowing  north  and  the  rivers  flowing  south  and  east.  It  is  along 
this  high  plateau  that  the  railway  runs  from  Bulawayo  to 
Salisbury  and  onwards  to  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  raOway  varies  from  4500  ft.  to  5500  ft.  There  is  a 
gradual  doping  away  of  the  plateau  to  the  N.W.  and  S.E.,  so 
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ling  aeaaon,  when  they  are  on  guard  over  their  harems  of  from 
Lo  fifteen  wives — the  sunbirdB.  with  their  long  curved  beaks 


bftedi 
ten  to 

that  search  out  the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  the  honey-guides,  which, 
with  their  agitated  "chuck,  chuck,"  lead  the  wayfarer  to  bees' 
nests  with  expectation  of  joining  in  the  plunder.  The  small  birds 
of  Rhodesia  are  usually  very  brilliantly  coloured,  the  most  dis- 
tineaished  beine  what  is  known  as  the  blue  jay,  with  its  bright, 
inoescent,  l^ht  blue  plumage. 

FU^a. — Toe  venation  of  the  territory  is  luxurious  and  mainly 
subtropical,  but  m  the  lower  valleys  the  flora  assumes  a  tropical 
aspect.  The  country  is  well  wooded  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  the  high  tablelands  farther  south.  The  trees  as  a  rule  attain 
no  greater  height  than  about  ao  ft.,  but  in  some  districts,  such  as 
South  Melsetter  and  Wankies,  there  are  remains  of  forests  of  large 
timber.  The  small  growth  of  the  trees  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
axmual  veki  fires,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  native  trees  that  are 
protected  attain  a  much  greater  height.  As  a  rule  the  wood  is 
cither  very  hard  or  very  soft,  so  that  timber  for  buildiiw  has  still 
to  be  imported,  although  the  existing  timber  is  useful  for  mining 
purposes.  One  of  the  hardest  woods  is  the  so<alled  Rhodesian 
teak  (native  Ikusi),  which  is  about  50%  harder  than  real  teak 
iTectona  greaidis).  The  trees  most  commonlv  met  with  are  mapane, 
used  for  poles;  umkamba,  resembling  mahogany;  m'lanji  cedar, 
chiefly  found  along  the  eastern  border;  umsasa,  used  for  firewood; 
iinpachia,  the  native  wisteria.  Among  other  trees  are  the  baobab 
with  enormous  veiy  soft  trunk,  the  fruit  being  a  large  nut  containing 
citrate  of  magnesia,  which  natives  use  to  make  a  cooling  drink; 
the  umvagaz — or  blood-wood — ^which  issues  a  blood-coloured  juice 
when  cut,  and  the  umkuna,  or  hissing  tree,  which  hisses  when  an 
incision  is  made.  The  barks  of  the  umsasa,  the  umhondo.  and  the 
umgosa  are  much  used  by  natives  for  binding  fibres  in  makii^  huts 
ami  are  also  used  for  tanning.  The  bark  of  the  baobab  yields  a 
fine  fibre  which  natives  use  in  making  excellent  game  nets  and 
fishing  nets.  The  native  fruit-bearing'  trees  are  the  fig  (many 
varieties),  the  mahobohobo  or  umjanje,  resembling  the  loouat, 
the  Kaffir  plum,  very  sour  and  totally  different  from  the  Kaffir 
plum  of  Cape  (Tolony,  and  the  Kaffir  orange.  Among  the  shrubs 
the  proteas,  or  sugar  bushes,  with  their  nectar-stored  flowers,  are 
the  most  frequent.  The  mimosa  thorn,  although  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  tree,  grows  in  dense  masses,  chiefly  in  the  western 
province. 

The  period  of  the  year  when  flowers  begin  to  bloom  Is  rather 
remarkable.  After  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather,  lasting  from  five 
to  seven  months,  and  before  any  rain  has  fallen,  blooms  appear  all 
over  the  veld.  Most  of  such  flowers  are  those  of  bulbous  plants 
or  ^nts  with  large  roots  that  have  been  stored  with  nourisnment 
during  the  previous  growing  wet  season.  The  flowers  are  sustained 
by  this  stock  of  food  until  the  rains  appear  again  to  replenish  the 
roots^  Even  grass  sprouts  green  over  the  earth  before  the  rains 
appear,  and  the  hard-bakeaveld  is  pierced  by  the  shoots  of  the 
gudiolus,  the  orchid,  the  asparagus,  the  solanum,  the  convolvulus 
and  many  oth^  flowers.  When  the  rains  are  far  advanced,  the 
annuals  shoot  rapidly  and  make  a  second  show  of  bloom.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  eaiiy  spring  shoots  on  trees  and  shrubs  is  that 
they  have  not  iht  green  tints  of  the  colder  regions,  but  arc  ail  shades 
of  brown  and  orange  and  red  and  yellow. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  Rhodesia  is  the  vast  stretches  of 
gTass<overed  veld,  the  grasses  varyine  from  a  few  inches  to  15  ft. 
m  height  and  numbering  about  100  otfferent  varieties.  Along  the 
rivers  are  to  be  found  palms,  tree  ferns,  bananas,  dracaenas  and 
other  hot  climate  plants.  Rubber,  indigo  and  cotton  are  indigenous 
and  there  are  groves  of  lemon  trees,  but  these  were  most  probably 
introduced  by  early  settlers.  Tobacco,  which  grows  luxuriantly, 
nuy  also  have  been  introduced. 

Inkahitanis. — In  Southern  Rhodesia  about  half  the  European 
population,  which  in  1909  was  approximately  16,500,  is  British 
bom  or  bom  of  British  parents,  and  about  one-third  is  South 
African  bom.  There  are  about  11,500  males  and  5000  females, 
and  the  population  is  equally -divided  between  the  urban  and 
rural  areas.  In  rural  areas  the  chief  occupations  are  mining 
and  agriculture.  Industrial  pursuits,  including  mining,  engage 
about  35%  of  the  population,  8%  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  15%  in  commerce.  Mashonaland  has  7500  white  inhabi- 
tants, and  Matabeleland  9000.  There  are  about  aooo  Asiatics 
in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

■  Tbe  Natives  of  Rhodesia  belong  to  the  Bantu-Negro  stock 
and  are  roughly  divisible  into  two  groups;  those  long  settled 
in  tbe  country,  and  the  Amazulu,  who  during  the  19th  century 
kft  Zululand  and,  passing  through  the  more  southern  regions, 
overran  Rhodesia  and  settled  in  Matabeleland.  The  Barotse 
{q.v.)  are  mainly  settled  in  North- West  Rhodesia.  In  Southern 
Rhodesia,  in  spite  of  incursions  from  Portuguese  territory  and 
from  the  north,  the  natives  can  be  still  clearly  divided  into 
Maihona  and  Matabele,  living  in  tbe  eastern  axid  western  pro- 


vinces respectively.  The  name  Mashona  is  not  used  by  the 
natives  but  is  useful  as  distinguishing  the  allied  tribes  of  the 
eastern  division  from  the  Matabele  in  the  west.  The  languages 
of  the  Mashona  tribes  are  allied  and  are  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Matabele  (or  Zulu),  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  these 
Mashona  tongues  should  be  regarded  merely  as  different 
dialects,  or  languages  as  different  as  those  of  the  various 
nations  of  Europe  (but  see  Bantu  Languages).  The  tribes 
round  Salisbury  and  extending  as  far  as  Marondella  in  the 
east  and  about  100  m.  north  are  clearly  branches  of  the 
Vasezuru  people,  that  is,  the  people  from  "higher  up,"  the 
"  higher  up  "  being  a  region  in  the  south-east.  Their  history 
can  be  traced  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century; 
but  there  is  a  great  lack  of  tradition  amongst  this  class  of 
native,  which  is  distinctly  inferior  in  type  to  the  Matabele  in 
tbe  west. 

Farther  north  there  are  the  Makorikori  and  the  Mabudja  or 
Mabushla.  It  wo\ild  appear  that  the  country  in  which  these 
people  now  dwell  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Barotse, 
and  some  of  the  present  chiefs  obtained  their  positions  by  per- 
mission of  the  Barotse.  Previously,  according  to  Portuguese 
documents  of  the  i6th  and  X7th  centuries,  the  Makaranga  or 
Makalanga  now  located  in  the  south  round  about  Victoria  had 
possession  of  the  country  as  far  north  as  tbe  Zambezi.  Their 
language  is  allied  to  that  of  the  present  inhabitants,  but  in 
many  respects  is  widely  different  and  of  late  has  become 
more  so  owing  to  intercourse  with  the  Matabele.  Along 
the  eastern  border  two  more  tribes  can  be  differentiated, 
namely,  Umtasa's  people  in  the  north  and  those  speaking  the 
Chindawo  language  in  tbe  south.  Their  languages  are  merely 
variants  of  the  language  spoken  in  the  Salisbuzy  and  Mazoe 
districts. 

All  the  tribes  in  the  eastern  province  have  very  similar  habits 
and  customs.  Their  huts  are  circular  with  a  wall  a  foot  or  two 
high,  made  of  poles  and  daga  (mud)  surmounted  by  a  conical 
thatched  roof.  They  thus  differ  from  the  beehive  huts  of  the 
Zulus.  They  are  built  indiscriminately  together  and  are  not 
surrounded  by  stockades.  The  whole  family  dwells  in  the  same 
hut  along  with  dogs,  goats  and  fowls,  and  sometimes  even  with 
cattle,  though  there  are  usually  separate  kraals  for  their  cattle. 
The  kraals  are  as  a  rule  filthy,  but  the  inside  of  the  hut  is  kept 
clean.  There  is  a  special  place  for  a  fire,  and  a  raised  portion 
of  the  mud  floor  on  which  to  sleep,  but  no  furniture.  Their 
mealie  fields  are  usually  some  distance  from  the  place  of  abode, 
but  their  tobacco  gardens  are  near  their  huts.  Their  main 
object  in  life  seems  to  be  to  grow  sufficient  grain  for  food  and 
beer.  The  grain  they  store  in  granaries,  resembling  small 
huts,  placed  on  rocks  or  on  stakes,  out  of  the  reach  of  white  ants 
and  secure  from  the  depredations  of  animals.  They  amuse 
themselves  occasionally  by  making  earthenware  pots  which 
are  very  soft  and  easily  broken,  or  by  engaging  in  iron-work  or 
brass-wire  work  for  ornamentation.  In  the  south  they  are 
quite  clever  in  making  water-tight  baskets  from  rushes  grown 
by  the  Sabi  river.  In  their  religious  beliefs  spirits  play  a  great 
part.  Above  all  there  is  a  vague  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  whom 
they  call  Mwari.  They  have  a  fixed  belief  in  the  spirits  of 
their  ancestors,  the  spirits  of  the  witch-doctors,  the  spirits  of  the 
Matabele,  the  spirits  of  old  women,  the  spirits  of  the  foolish, 
the  spirits  of  baboons,  &c.  Every  occurrence  is  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  a  spirit,  and  if  the  occurrence  is  an  evil  one  a 
feast  and  dance  of  propitiation  are  held.  Feasts  of  thanks- 
giving are  also  held  on  such  occasions  as  the  gathering  of  the 
first-fruits,  the  harvest  festival,  or  on  the  return  from  a  long  and 
dangerous  journey.  Of  the  tribes  already  mentioned  the  most 
advanced  are  Umtasa's  people  and  the  Makaranga.  The  pro- 
bable connexion  of  the  tribes  now  inhabiting  Mashonaland  with 
the  architects  of  the  ancient  stone  buildings  which  are  scattered 
over  the  country  is  discussed  in  the  section  Archaeology.  Of 
these  ruins  the  most  extensive  are  situated  near  Victoria  and  are 
known  as  Zimbabwe  (f.v.). 

In  the  western  province  the  Matabele,  or  rather  Amandabele, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Zulus  who  trekked  iwder  the 
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Xdniinufriftim. — The  admlniitntion  of  Rhodesia  is  carried 
on  by  the  Sritish  South  Africa  Company  under  an  order  in 
cauDcil  of  1S9S,  amended  by  orders  in  council  of  190]  and  190J. 
appoint  for  Southern  Rhodeiia 
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legislative  council  consisting  of  the  administrator,  who  presides, 
seven  nominees  of  the  company  approved  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  seven  members  elected  by  registered  voters  (the 
nnmber  of  registered  voters  in  1908  was  5291).  In  1907  it  was 
agreed  to  reduce  the  company's  nominees  by  one,  so  that  the 
elected  members  should  form  the  majority  of  the  council.  The 
secretaiy  of  state  appoints  a  resident  commissioner,  who  sits  on 
both  executive  and  legislative  councils  without  vote.  The  duty 
of  the  resident  commissioner  is  to  report  to  the  high  commissioner 
upon  all  matters  of  importance.  Ordinances  passed  by  the 
kgisUtive  council  are  submitted  to  the  high  commissioner  for 
consent  or  otherwise,  but  may  be  disallowed  by  the  secretary 
of  state. 

For  the  udministration  of  justice  there  is  a  High  Court 
with  two  judges  having  dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  There 
are  seven  mapstrates'  courts  throughout  the  territory.  For 
the  administration  of  native  affairs  there  are  appointed  a 
secretary  for  native  affairs,  two  chief  native  commissioners, 
twenty-eif^t  native  commissioners  and  six  assistant  native 
commissionen.  Natives  suffer  no  disabilities  or  restrictions 
which  do  not  equally  apply  to  Europeans  except  in  respect  of 
the  supply  of  arms,  ammunition  and  liquor.  Native  com- 
mis^oners  may  exercise  jurisdiction  in  native  affairs  not  ex- 
ceeding that  dcerdsable  by  magistrates.  The  company  has 
to  provide  land,  usually  termed  Native  Reserves,  sufficient 
and  suitable  for  occupation  by  natives  and  for  their  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  requirements. 

Seotnue. — ^The  administrative  revenue  of  Southern  Rhodesia  was 
at  first  much  less  than  the  cost  of  administration.  The  figures 
for  1899-1900  were:  revenue,  £325.000;  expenditure,  £703,000. 
Since  that  date  revenue  has  increased  and  expenditure  decreased, 
and  from  1905-6  (in  which  vear  the  reveni^  exceeded  £500,000) 
the  cost  of  administration  nas  been  met  ^ut  of  revenue.  For 
1909-10  the  revenue  was  approximately  £600,000.  the  two  main 
items  being  customs  duty,  £190,000,  and  native  tax,  £200,000. 
The  native  tax  is  £1  per  head  lor  every  adult  male  and  los.  for  every 
wife  after  the  first. 

EdveaUen. — Besides  a  few  private  schools,  there  were  in  1909 
34  scho(^  for  Europeans,  36  of  which  were  wholly  financed  by 
government,  the  remainder  being  aided.  The  aided  schools  are 
as  a  rule  connected  with  some  religious  body,  and  aid  is  given  to 
the  extent  of  half  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  half  the  cost  of 
school  requisites.  Loans  are  also  given  to  assist  in  school  building. 
A  system  of  boarding^  grants  has  been  instituted  to  enable  children 
in  tfa«  outlying  distrx:ts  to  attend  school.  Education  b  not  free 
except  for  poor  children,  but  the  fees  in  government  schools  do 
not  exceed  £6  a  year.  In  1910  several  schools  had  reached  the  stage 
of  preparing  pupils  lor  matriculation  at  the  Cape  University  and 
similar  examinations.  The  number  of  pupils  in  ipoo  in  European 
schools  was  1212,  being  more  than  double  what  it  had  been  four 
years  previously.  The  education  of  natives  is  in  the  hands  of 
various  religious  bodies,  but  financial  aid  is  given  by  government 
to  native  schools  which  comply  with  certain  easy  conditions.  In 
1909.  80  native  schools  with  an  enrolment  of  7622  pupils  earned 
grants. 

Mslitcry  Forces. — ^The  military  force  in  Southern  Rhodesia  is  styled 
the  Britidi  South  African  Police,  and  numbers  about  ^^o  officers, 
400  non-coromisuoncd  officers  and  men,  and  550  native  police. 
The  force  is  under  a  commandant-general,  who,  with  the  sub- 
ordinate officers,  is  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  is 
under  the  direct  control  and  autnority  of  the  nigh  commissioner. 
The  commandant-general  is  paid  by  the  British  parliament.  The 
owners  of  commandant-general  and  resident  commissioner  were  com- 
bined in  1905. 

The  Southern  Rhodesia  Volunteers,  in  two  divisions,  eastern  and 
western,  under  command  of  colonels,  number  altogether  86  officers 
and  1700  non<omreissioned  officers  and  men. 

Medical. — There  are,  including  cottage  hospitals,  ten  hospitals 
in  towns  and  townships,  and  thirteen  district  surgeries  have  been 
established.  (G.  Du.) 

Arckaeclogy. — ^Between  the  Zambezi  and  the  Limpopo,  and 
extending  from  the  coast  to  at  least  27^  E.,  may  be  found  the 
traces  of  a  large  population  which  inhabited  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa  in  bygone  times.  Apart  from 
numerous  mines,  some  of  which  are  being  successfully  re- 
worked at  the  present  day,  ruins  of  stone  buildings  have  been 
found  in  several  hundred  distinct  places.  Few  of  these  have 
been  explored  systematically,  but  investigations  in  1905, 
though  confined  to  a  small  number  of  sites,  determined  at 


least  the  main  questions  of  date  and  origin.  The  fanciful 
theories  of  popular  writers,  who  had  ascribed  these  buildings 
to  a  remote  antiquity,  and  had  even  been  so  audacious  as  to 
identify  their  founders  with  the  subjects  of  King  Solomon  or 
of  his  contemporary  the  queen  of  Sheba,  are  now  seen  to  be 
untenable.  J.  T.  Bent's  Ruined  Cities  of  Maskonaland  (1892) 
is  now  interesting  only  for  its  illustrations,  and  his  theories 
are  obsolete.  Positive  archaeological  evidence  demonstrates 
that  the  "  Great  Zimbabwe "  itself,  the  most  famous  and 
iht  most  imposing  of  the  misnamed  "  Ruined  Cities,"  was 
not  built  before  medieval  times,  and  that  the  earliest  date 
which  can  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  sites  explored  is  subse- 
quent to  the  xxth  century  a.d.  Moreover,  the  complete 
identity  of  custom,  reveajed  no  less  by  the  details  of  the  dwell- 
ings than  by  the  type  of  the  articles  found  within  them,  proves 
that  the  tribe  that  built  these  structures  was  one  closely  akin 
to  if  not  actually  identical  with  the  present  Bantu  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

These  ruins,  even  when  stripped  of  their  false  romance,  are 
of  extreme  interest;  but  their  nature  and  appearance  have 
been  much  misunderstood,  and  the  skill  and  intelligence  re- 
quired for  their  erection  have  been  grossly  overestimated. 
It  should  be  clearly  stated,  therefore,- that  the  methods  of  the 
old  Rhodesians  evince  their  complete  ignorance  of  all  the 
devices  employed  in  the  architecture  of  civilized  peoples. 
They  have  not  attempted  to  solve  the  problems  of  supporting 
weight  and  pressure  by  the  use  of  pillar,  arch  or  beam;  the 
ingenuity  of  the  buildera  goes  no  further  than  the  dexterous 
heaping  up  of  stones.  Indeed,  their  most  finished  and  ela- 
borate work  must  be  compared  with  nothing  more  ambitious 
than  the  dry-built  walls  which  serve  to  enclose  the  fields  in 
certain  parts  of  England.  The  material  is  the  local  granite  or 
diorite  obtainable  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Stone- 
hewing  has  not  been  practised;  and  was  unnecessary,  since 
the  natural  flaking  of  the  boulders  provides  an  abundance 
of  ready-made  slabs  which  need  only  be  detached  from  the 
parent  rock  and  broken  to  the  required  size.  At  most  the 
blocks  thus  obtained  have  been  very  roughly  trimmed  with 
one  or  two  blows,  and  any  apparent  regularity  in  the  fitting 
has  been  obtained  merely  by  judidous  selection.  Mortar 
has  seldom  been  used;  the  courses  are  never  laid  with  any 
approach  to  exactness;  walls  merely  abut  on  one  another 
without  being  bonded,  and  the  same  line  often  varies  greatly 
,  in  thickness  at  different  parts. 

The  main  principle  of  the  ground  plan  is  invariably  circular 
or  elliptical,  thou^^  it  is  carried  out  ^'ith  a  conspicuous  hick 
of  symmetry  or  exactness.  Straight  lines  are  unknown,  and 
even  accidental  approximations  to  an  angle  are  rare.  This 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Bantu,  whose  huts  are 
commonly  built  in  circular  form.  Indeed,  it  is  the  round  Bantu 
hut  which  has  been  the  original  model  for  even  the  finest 
of  these  stone  constructions.  The  connexion  between  the 
two,  however,  goes  beyond  mere  resemblance.  The  stone 
walls  are  always  accompanied  by  huts;  they  are  mere  parti- 
tions or  ring-fences  enclosing  and  structurally  inseparable  from 
platforms  of  day  or  cement  on  which  stand  the  remains  of 
precisely  the  same  dwellings  that  the  Makalanga  make  at  the 
present  day.  Buildings  such  as  those  at  Dhlo  Dhlo,  Nana- 
tali  and  Khami  in  Matabeleland,  or  at  Zimbabwe  in  southern 
Mashonaland,  are  merely  fortified  kraals;  remarkable  indeed 
as  the  work  of  an  African  people,  but  essentially  native  Afriom 
in  every  detail,  not  excepting  the  ornamentation. 

The  best-known  and  the  most  attractive  of  the  Rhodesism 
ruins  are  those  situated  in  the  more  central  and  southern 
region.  In  the  north-east,  however,  the  remains  are  even 
more  numerous,  though  the  single  units  are  less  remarkable. 
Over  the  whole  of  Inyanga  and  the  Mazoe  region  are  distri- 
buted hill-forts,  pit-dwellings  and  intrenchments  which  are 
more  primitive  in  character  though  of  the  same  generic  type  as 
those  found  farther  south.  The  inhabitants  of  these  northern 
districts  were  occupied  more  in  agriculture  than  in  gold-mining, 
and  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  their  settlements  is  the 
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irrigation  system.  There  are  no  aque(Iiicts  such  as  Europeans  or 
Arabs  might  have  built,  but  water  furrows  have  been  carried  on 
admirably  calculated  gradients  for  miles  along  the  hill-sides. 
The  amount  of  labour  which  has  been  expended  on  the  great 
villages  between  Inyanga  and  the  Zambezi  is  astounding. 
On  one  site,  the  Niekerk  Ruins,  an  area  of  fully  50  sq.  m.  is 
covered  with  uninterrupted  lines  of  walls.  It  is  an  interesting 
question  which  may  be  solved  by  future  explorations  whether 
these  settlements  do  not  extend  north  of  the  Zambezi.  In- 
trenchments  like  those  of  the  Niekerk  Ruins  have  been  reported 
from  the  south-east  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  Major  Powell 
Cotton  has  published  a  photograph  from  the  Nandi  country 
which  exhibits  a  structure  precisely  similar  to  the  hill  forts 
of  Inyanga.    (See  also  Zimbabwe;  Monokotapa.) 

See  D.  Randall-Maclver,  Mediaeval  Rhodesia  (London,  1906); 
R.  N.  Hall  and  W.  G.  Ncal,  The  Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia  (London, 
1902):  Zeitschrift  fur  ^hnotogie,  1875  <^nd  1876;  Journal  of  the 
R.G.S.,  1890,  1893,  1899,  1906;  Journal  of  Antkropl.  Inst.^  vols, 
xxxi.,  XXXV.  (D.  R.-M.) 

History. — ^There  is  evidence  that  from  the  loth  or  nth 
centuries  onward  the  lands  now  forming  Rhodesia  were  in- 
habited by  Bantu-negroes  who  had  made  some  progress  in 
civilization  and  who  traded  with  the  Arab  settlements  at 
Sofala  and  elsewhere  on  the  east  coast  (see  Archaeology  above). 
From  the  15th  century,  if  not  earlier,  until  about  the  close  of  the 
x8th  century,  a  considerable  part  of  this  area  was  ruled  by  a 
hereditary  monarch  known  as  the  Monomotapa,  whose  Zim- 
babwe (capital)  was,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  indicated, 
in  what  is  now  Mashonaland.  Some  of  the  Monomotapas 
during  the  x6th  and  X7th  centuries  entered  into  political  and 
commercial  relations  with  the  Portuguese  (see  Monomotapa 
and  Zimbabwe).  The  Monomotapa  "  empire  "  included  many 
vassal  states,  and  probably  fell  to  pieces  through  intertribal 
fighting,  which  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  inhabitants.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  the  tribes  appear  to  have  lost 
all  cohesion.  The  people  were  mainly  agricidturists,  but  the 
working  of  the  gold-mines,  whence  the  Monomotapas  had  ob- 
tained much  of  their  wealth,  was  not  wholly  abandoned. 

The  modem  history  of  the  country  begins  with  its  invasion 
by  the  Matabele,  an  offshoot  of  the  Zulus.  Mosilikatze,  their 
first  chief,  was  a  warrior  and  leader  who  served  under  the 
Zulu  despot  Chaka.  Being  condenmed  to  death  by  Chaka, 
Mosilikatze  fled,  with  a  large  division  of  the  Zulu  army.  About 
18x7  he  settled  in  territories  north  of  the  Vaal,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  Pretoria;  and  in  1836  a  treaty  of  friendship  was 
entered  into  with  him  by  the  governor  of  Cape  Colony.  In  the 
same  year  a  number  of  the  "  trek  Boers  "  had  crossed  the  Vaal 
river,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  Blatabele,  who  attacked 
and  defeated  them,  capturing  a  large  number  of  Boer  cattle 
and  sheep.  In  November  1837  the  Boers  felt  themselves  strong 
enough  to  assail  Mosilikatze,  and  they  drove  him  and  his 
tribe  north  of  the  Limpopo,  where  they  settled  and  occupied 
the  country  subsequently  known  as  Matabeleland.  In  1868 
Mosilikatze  died.  Kuruman,  son  and  recognized  heir  of  the  old 
chieftain,  had  disappeared  years  before,  and  though  a  Matabele 
who  claimed  to  be  the  missing  heir  was  brought  from  Natal  he 
was  not  acknowledged  by  the  leading  indunas,  who  in  January 
1870  invested  Lobengula,  the  next  heir,  with  the  chieftainship. 
Those  Matabele  who  favoured  the  supposed  Kuruman  were 
defeated  in  one  decisive  battle,  and  thereafter  Lobengula,  whose 
kraal  was  at  Bulawayo,  reigned  unchallenged.  At  this  time  the 
Matabele  power  extended  north  to  the  Zambezi,  and  eastward 
over  the  land  occupied  by  the  Mashona  and  other  Makalanga 
tribes.  North  of  the  2Uimbezi  the  western  districts  were  ruled 
by  the  Barotse  (q.v.),  while  the  eastern  portion  had  been  overrun 
by  other  tribes  of  Zulu-Xosa  origin,  among  whom  the  Agoni 
were  the  most  powerful.  The  explorations  of  David  Living- 
stone, Thomas  Baines  (1822-1875),  Karl  Mauch,  and  other 
travellers,  had  made  known  to  Europe  the  general  character  of 
the  country  and  the  existence  of  great  mineral  wealth.  Loben- 
gula was  approached  by  several  "  prospectors  "  for  the  grant 
of  concessions;  among  them  two  Englishmen,  Baines  in  1871 


and  Sir  John  Swinburne  b  187a,  obtained  oessiona  of  mineral 
rights,  but  little  effort  was  made  to  put  them  in  force.  In  i8Sa 
President  Kruger,  who  was  then  bent  on  extending  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Transvaal  in  every  direction,  endeavoured  to  make 
a  treaty  with  Lobengula,  but  without  success.  The  Warren 
expedition  of  1884  to  Bechuanaland  (9.V.),  while  it  checked  for  a 
time  the  encroachments  of  the  Transvaid  Boers,  and  preaenred 
to  Great  Britain  the  highway  to  the  north  through  Becfauana- 
land;  also  served  to  encourage  cok>nists  to  speculate  as  to  the 
future  of  the  interior.  At  this  time,  too,  the  struggle  between  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  for  the  unappropriated  portions  of 
Africa  had  b^un,  and  while  the  Boers,  foiled  in  Matabeleland, 
endeavoured  to  get  a  footing  in  Mashonaland,  both  Portuguese 
and  Germans  were  anxious  to  secure  for  their  countries  as  much 
of  this  region  as  they  could.  In  1887  a  map  was  laid  before  the 
Portuguese  cortes  diowing  the  territories  in  Africa  daimed  by 
Portugal.  They  stretched  across  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  included  almost  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Rhodesia,  as  weU 
as  the  British  settlements  on  Lake  Nyasa.  To  the  claim  of  a 
transcontinental  domain  Portugal  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
assent  of  Germany  and  France,  though  Germany,  which  had 
secured  a  footing  in  south-west  Africa,  still  dreamed  of  extending 
her  sway  over  Matabeleland.  By  the  instructions  of  Lord 
Salisbuxy,  then  foreign  secretary,  the  British  representative  at 
Lisbon  hiformed  the  Portuguese  government  that  excq>t  on  the 
seacoast  and  on  p6rtions  of  the  2^ambezi  river  there  was  not 
a  sign  of  Portuguese  authority  or  jurisdiction  in  the  districts 
claimed  by  them,  and  that  the  British  government  could  not 
recognize  Portugxiese  sovereignty  in  territory  not  effectivdy 
occupied  by  her. 

This  protest,  so  f ak-  as  southern  Rhodesia  is  concerned,  might 
havf  been  ineffective  save  for  the  foresight,  energy  and  deter- 
mination of  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  saving 
Bechuanaland  from  the  Boers,  and  who  as  early  as  1878  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  extending  British  influence  over  central 
Africa.^  At  this  time  gold  prospecting  was  being  feverishly 
undertaken  all  Over  South  Africa  as  a  result  of  the  discoveries 
at  Barberton  and  o(i  the  Rand,  and  Lobengula  was  besieged  for 
all  sorts  of  concessions  by  both  Portuguese  and  Boers,  as  well 
as  by  other  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  ^^ 
If  the  country  was  to  be  secured  for  Britain  immediate  nm-r 
action  was  necessary.  Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  who  had  meant 
succeeded  Rhodes  as  commissioner  in  Bechuanaland  fjT^" 
and  who  shared  his  views,  kept  up  a  friendly  corre-  "■*■*" 
spondence  with  Lobengula,  while  ^at  Bulawayo  Mr  J.  S. 
Moffat  was  British  resident.  At  the  end  of  1887  Sir  Sidney 
urged  the  high  commissioner,  Lord  Rosmead  (then  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson),  to  allow  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Lobengula. 
but  unavailingly,  until  Rhodes,  by  taking  upon  himself  all 
pecuniary  responsibility,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  required 
sanction.  On  the  nth  of  February  1888,  Moffat  and  Lobengula 
signed  an  agreement,  whereby  the  Matabele  ruler  agreed  that  he 
would  refrain  from  entering  into  any  correspondence  or  treaty 
with  any  foreign  state  or  power  without  the  previous  knowledge 
and  sanction  of  the  British  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa. 
Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  representatives  of 
influential  syndicates  directed  by  Rhodes,  in  which  Alfred  Beit 
and  C.  D.  Rudd  were  large  holders,  were  sent,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  British  government  and  the  high  commissioner,  to 
negotiate  with  Lobengula,  and  on  the  30th  of  October  of  the  same 
year  he  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Messrs  Rudd,  Rochfort 
Maguire  and  F.R.  Thomson,  by  which,  in  return  for  the  payment 
of  £100  a  month,  together  with  xooo  Martini-Henry  rifles  and 
xoo,ooo  rounds  of  ammunition,  he  gave  the  syndicate  complete 
control  over  all  the  metals  and  minerals  in  his  kingdom,  with 
power  to  exclude  from  his  dominions  "  all  persons  seeking  land, 
metals,  minerals  or  mining  rights  therein,"  in  which  action,  if 
necessary,  he  promised  to  render  them  assistance.  The  position 
of  the  envoys  was  one  of  considerable  danger,  as  Lobengula 
had  around  him  many  white  advisers  strongly  antagonistic  to 

*  See  article  "  Bechuanaland  "  by  Sir  Henry  Shippard  in 
Africa  (London,  1899). 
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Rhodes*!  acbeoie.  The  arrival  at  Bulawayo  of  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson, 
who  had  previously  attended  Lobengula  professionally,  and  who 
strongly  s^<pported  Rudd  and  his  companions,  appears  to  have 
been  the  factor  which  decided  Lobengula  to  sign  the  concession. 
This  concession  once  obtained,  Rhodes  proceeded  with  rapidity 
to  prosecute  his  great  enterprise.  He  extinguished  the  chums 
of  earlier  concessionaires  by  purchase  (giving,  for  instance, 
£10,046  for  the  Baines  and  Swinburne  grants),  and  united  all 
interests  in  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  with  a  share 
capital  of  £1,000,000. 

Following  the  example  of  Sir  George  Goldie  in  West  Africa 
and  of  Sir  William  Maddnnon  in  East  Africa,  Rhodes  determined 
to  apply  to  the  British  government  for  a  charter  for  the  newly 
formed  company,  whose  original  directors  were,  in  addition  to 
Rhodes  and  Beit,  the  duke  of  Abercom,  the  duke  of  Fife,  Lord 
GifTord,  Albert  (afterwards  4th  eari)  Grey  and  George  Cawston. 
In  appljring  for  a  charter  (in  AprU  1889)  the  founders  of  the 
company  sUted  their  objects  to  be  the  following:  (i)  To 
extend  northwards  the  railway  and  telegraph  systems  in  the 
direction  of  the  Zambezi;  (a)  to  encourage  emigration  and 
colonization;  (3)  to  promote  trade  and  commerce;  (4)  to 
develop  and  work  minerals  and  other  concessions  under  the 
management  of  one  powerful  organization,  thereby  obviating 
conflicts  and  complications  between  the  various  interests  that 
had  been  acqtiired  within  these  regions,  and  securing  to  the 
native  chiefs  and  their  subjects  the  rif^ts  reserved  to  them 
under  the  several  concessions.  In  making  this  application  the 
boundaries  in  'which  they  proposed  to  work  were  purposely 
left  somewhat  vague,  lliey  were  described  to  be  the  region 
of  South  Africa  lying  immediately  north  of  British 
Bechuanaland,  north  and  west  of  the.  South  African 
Rq>ubh'c,  and  west  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  on 
the  east  coast.  The  government,  having  ascertained 
the  substantial  nature  of  the  company's  resources  and  the 
composition  of  the  proposed  directorate,  and  also  that  they 
were  prepared  to  b^gvi  inunediately  the  development  of  the 
country,  granted  the  charter,  dated  the  39th  of  October  1889. 
From  this  date  onward  the  company  was  commonly  known  as 
"  the  Oiartered  Company." 

A  few  points  in  the  charter  itself  deserve  to  be  noted.  In 
the  first  place,  it  gave  considerable  extension  to  the  terms  of 
the  original  concessions  by  Lobengula.  In  short,  it  transformed 
the  rights  of  working  minerals  and  metals,  and  preventing 
others  from  doing  so,  into  rights  practically  sovereign  over 
the  regions  in  which  the  company's  activity  was  to  be  employed. 
These  rights  the*  crown  granted  directly  itself,  not  merely  con- 
firming a  previous  grant  from  another  source.  By  Article  X. 
the  company  was  empowered  to  make  ordinances  (to  be  approved 
by  the  secretary  of  state),  and  to  establish  and  maintain  a  force 
of  police.  A  strict  supervision  was  provided  for,  to  be  exercised 
by  the  secretary  of  state  over  the  relations  between  the  company 
and  the  natives.  The  British  government  reserved  to  itself 
entire  power  to  repeal  the  charter  at  any  time  that  it  did  not 
consider  the  company  was  fulfilling  its  obligations  or  endeavouring 
duly  to  cany  out  the  objects  for  which  the  charter  was  granted. 
The  q>here  of  operations  of  the  company  was  not  stated  with 
any  greater  precision  than  had  been  indicated  in  the  applica- 
tion for  the  charter-,  but  by  agreements  concluded  with  Gearmany 
in  1900,  with  Portugal  in  1891  and  with  the  Congo  State  in 
1894,  the  international  boundaries  were  at  length  defined  (see 
AnacA,  (  5).  The  agreements,  while  they  took  the  British 
tfibert  iwrth  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  disappointed  Rhodes  in  that 
they  prevented  the  realization  of  the  scheme  he  had  formed 
by  the  time  the  charter  was  granted,  namely,  for  securing  a 
continuous  strip  of  British  territory  from  the  Cape  to  Egypt — a 
scheme  which  was  but  an  enlargement  of  his  orij^nal  conception 
as  formulated  in  1878. 

Much,  however,  had  happened  before  the  boundaries  of  the 
British  sphere  were  fixed.  While  the  raOway  from  Cape  Town 
was  being  continued  northward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
determinaAion  was  taken  to  occupy  immediately  part  of  the 
9bere  ■•"cm**  to  the  company,  and  Mashonaland  was  selectfd 


as  not  being  in  actual  occupation  by  the  Matabele  but  the  home 
of  more  peaceful  tribes.  A  pioneer  force  was  sent  up  in  June 
1890  under  Colonel  Pennefathcr,  consisting  of  five  hundred 
mounted  pt^ce  and  a  few  hundred  pioneers.  Accompanying 
this  force  as  guide  was  the  well-known  traveller,  F.  C.  Selous. 
The  work  of  transport  was  attended  with  considerable  difiiculty, 
and  roads  had  to  be  cut  as  the  expediu'on  advanced.  Never- 
theless, in  a  few  months  the  expedition,  without  firing  a  shot, 
had  reached  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Salisbury,  and 
had  also  esublished  on  the  line  of  march  small  forts  at  Tuli, 
Victoria  and  Charter.  Archibald  Ross  Colquhoun  was  chosen 
as  the  first  administrator.  He  had  not  long  been  in  office 
when,  in  May  r  891 ,  difficulties  arose  with  the  Portuguese  Mnhoa^' 
on  their  north-west  frontier,  both  parties  claiming  a  tamd 
tract  of  territory  in  which  a  Portuguese  trading  station  oceupM 
had  been  established.  The  result  was  a  skirmish,  in  —^^ot 
which  a  small  company  of  British  South  Africa  poh'ce  ^^J^ 
were  victorious.  ^  1891  Dr  Jameson,  who  had  joined 
the  pioneer  force,  was  appointed  administrator  in  succession  to 
Colquhoun.  The  Boers  for  several  years  had  been  planning  a 
settlement  north  of  the  Limpopo,  and  they  now  determined, 
in  spite  of  the  Moffat  treaty  and  the  British  occupation,  to  carry 
out  their  object.  An  expedition  known  as  the  BanyaUand  Trek 
was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Ferreira,  and  two 
large  parties  of  Boers  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo. 
Information  of  the  intended  trek  had  been  conveyed  to  Cape 
Town,  and  Sir  Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Loch  (the  high  com- 
missioner) at  once  sent  a  strong  protest  to  President  Kruger, 
informing  him  that  any  attempt  to  invade  the  Chartered 
Company's  territories  would  be  an  act  of  hostility  against  the 
British  Crown;  and  Kruger  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
the  trekkers  to  proceed.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  party  had 
already  reached  the  Limpopo,  where  they  were  met  by  Jameson 
in  command  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  forces. 
He  told  them  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  except 
as  private  individuals,  who  might  obtain  farms  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Chartered  Company.  Colonel  Ferreira  was  arrested 
and  detained  for  a  few  days,  and  the  expedition  then  broke 
up  and  dispersed. 

The  pioneers,  who  were  granted  farms  and  mining  claims, 
having  been  settled  in  Mashonaland,  Rhodes  recognized  the 
extreme  importance  of  giving  the  coxmtry  a  port  nearer  than 
that  provided  by  Cape  Town.  On  his  initiative  proposals  were 
made  to  Portugal,  and  the  treaty  concluded  in  1891  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal  provided  that  a  railway  might  be 
built  from  Beira  in  Portuguese  territory  to  Salisbury,  on  con- 
dition that  Portugal  received  a  duty  not  exceeding  3%  on  the 
value  of  the  goods  imported.  The  treaty  further  stipulated 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Zambezi  and  the  construction  of 
telq^phs.  Prospecting  operations  were  at  once  started,  and 
various  gold  mines  were  discovered  containing  traces  of  old 
workings.  Fresh  gold  reefs  were  also  opened  up.  The  prospects 
of  the  cotmtry  seemed  promising,  and  although  a  good  deal  of 
fever  occurred  in  the  low-lying  valleys  under  the  conditions 
of  camp  life,  the  health  of  the  community  soon  improved  as 
more  suitable  habitations  were  erected.  In  two  yean  a  white 
population  of  3000  people  had  settled  in  the  newly  opened 
country. 

Though  the  company  was  now  free  from  international 
rivalry  it  was  soon  faced  by  serious  nadve  trouble.  The  first 
pioneers  had  deliberately  chosen  Mashonaland  as  their  place 
of  settlemenL  Ever  since  the  advent  of  Mosilikatze  north  of 
the  Limpopo  the  unfortunate  Mashonas  had  been  the  prey  of 
the  Matabele;  they  therefore  readily  accepted  the  British 
occupation.  The  Matabele,  however,  were  loth  to  abandon  their 
predatory  excursions  among  the  Mashonas,  and  in  July  1893 
a  large  im^  (native  force)  was  sent  into  Mashonaland,  and 
entered  not  only  native  kraals,  but  also  the  streets  of  the  new 
township  of  Victoria.  An  attempt  was  made  to  preserve  the 
peace,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Matabele 
that  nothing  short  of  the  authority  which  only  superior  force 
could  command  would  settle  the  question.    The  Matabele  were 
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a  proud  and  fearien  race  of  warriors;  the  men  of  that  genera- 
tion had  never  come  in  conflict  with  Europeans,  and  had  never 
been  defeated  in  their  conflicts  with  native  foes.  Jameson's  forces 
were  slender,  and  Rhodes,  on  being  consulted,  urged  him  by 
telegram  to  "  Read  Luke  fourteen,  thirty-one."  On  obtaining 
a  Bible,  Jameson  read  the  words:  "Or  what  king,  ^tng  to 
make  war  against  another  king,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and 
consulteth  whether  he  be  able  with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him 
that  Cometh  against  him  with  twenty  thousand?"  He  tele- 
graphed in  reply:  "  All  right.  I  have  read  Luke  fourteen, 
thirty-one."  The  position,  though  dangerous,  admitted  of  no 
delay,  and  Jameson  determined  to  risk  an  expedition  with  the 
forces  at  his  command.  His  success  on  this  occasion  doubtless 
weighed  with  him  on  another  and  less  fortunate  one.  The 
force  available  consisted  of  about  700  volunteers  and  225  British 
Bechuanaland  police,  with  some  700  natives.  Jameson  deter- 
mined to  march  to  Bulawayo,  the  headquarters  of  Lobengula 
and  the  capital  of  Matabcleland.  The  force  was  divided  into 
two  columns,  and  was  to  be  met  by  a  further  column  of  Bechuanas 
marching  from  the  south  under  Khama,  the  most  influential 
of  the  Bechuan  chiefs  and  a  loyal  friend  of  the  British.  The 
first  engagement  took  place  on  the  Shangani  river,  where  the 
two  columns  which  had  started  from  Fort  Charter  and  Fort 
Victoria  were  both  engaged.  Majors  Forbes  and  Allan  Wilson 
commanded  in  these  engagements;  and  after  a  hot  contest 
with  between  4000  and  5000  Maubele,  the  latter  were  repulsed, 
machine  guns  being  used  with  terrible  effect  upon  the  enemy. 
On  the  ist  of  November  a  second  fight  occurred  on  the  high 
ground,  in  which  it  was  estimated  that  7000  of  the  Matabde 
attackeid  the  laager  of  the  two  columns.  The  oldest  and  roost 
tried  regiments  of  Lobengula  dashed  right  up  to  the  mtuzles 
of  the  guns,  but  were  swept  down  before  the  modem  rifles  and 
machine  guns  with  which  the  invaders  were  armed.  Meanwhile 
the  column  of  Khama's  men  from  the  south  had  reached  the 
Tati,  and  won  a  victory  on  the  Singueai  river  on  the  and  of 
November.  On  the  3rd  of  November  Bulawayo  was  reached, 
and  the  columns  from  Mashonaland,  accompanied  by  Jameson 
and  Sir  John  Willoughby,  entered  the  town,  Lobengula,  and 
Matab^if  his  followers  being  in  full  flight  towards  the  Zambezi. 
luitfoM-  An  endeavour  was  made  to  induce  Lobengula  to 
^^nd.  surrender;  but  as  no  replies  were  received  to  the 
fnessages,'  Major  Forbes,  on  the  X3th  of  November,  organized 
s  column  and  started  in  pursuit.^  The  pursuing  party  were 
delayed  by  difficult  roads  and  heavy  rains,  and  did  not  come 
up  with  Lobengula  until  the  3rd  of  December.  Major  Allan 
Wilson,  in  command  of  thirty-four  troopers,  crossed  the 
Shangani  river  in  advance,  and  bivouacked  dose  to  Lobcn- 
gula's  quarters.  In  the  night  the  river  rose,  and  reinforce- 
ments were  unable  to  join  him.  During  the  early  morning  the 
Matabele  surroimded  the  little  band,  and  after  fighting  most 
gallantly  to  the  last.  Major  Allan  Wilson  and  all  his  followers, 
with  the  exception  of  three  messengers,  who  had  been  sent 
back,  were  killed. 

In  January  1894  Lobengula  died — from  fever,  or  as  the  result 
of  a  woxmd,  accounts  differ — at  a  spot  about  forty  miles  south 
of  the  2^ambezL  After  his  death  his  indunas  submitted  to  the 
Chartered  Company's  forces,  and  the  war,  which  cost  the 
company  over  one  hundred  lives  and  £xzo,ooo,  was  thus  ended. 
An  order  in  council  of  the  i8th  of  July  following  defined  the 
administrative  power  of  the  company  over  Matabeleland. 
Charges  were  made  against  the  company  of  having  provoked 
the  Matabele  in  order  to  bring  on  the  war  and  thus  secure 
their  territory,' but  after  inquiry  the  company  was  expressly 
exonerated  from  the  charge  by  Lord  Ripon,  then  colonial 
secretary.  With  the  dose  of  the  war  the  Matabele  appeared 
to  be  crushed,  and  for  over  two  years  there  was  no  serious 
trouble  with  the  natives.    The  country  was  at  once  thrown 

*  Lobengula  had  in  fact  sent  to  the  Forbes  patrol  gold  dust  worth 
about  £1000.  and  intimated  hb  desire  to  surrender:  but  two 
troopers  to  whom  the  gold  and  message  were  entrusted  kept  the 

Sold  and  suppressed  the  message.     Their  crime  was  afterwards 
iscDvered  aJMi  the  tnjopeis  sentenced  to  fourteen  years*  penal 
servitude. 


open  to  white  settlers,  dose  to  the  site  of  Lobengula's  krul 
the  new  town  of  Bulawayo  was  founded,  and  rapidly  grew 
in  importance.  Among  the  new  settlers  were  many  Dutch 
farmers.  The  Roman-Dutch  law  was  chosen  as  that  of  the 
new  colony,  a  land  commission  was  established  and  com- 
misuoners  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
natives. 

Considerable  devdi^ment  in  the  part  cli  the  company's 
territory  north  of  the  Zambezi  had  meantirne  taken  place. 
Between  1889  and  1891  a  large  number  of  tribes  in  the  regioa 
between  lakes  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika  and  the  Zambezi  had 
entered  into  treaty  relations  with  the  company,  and  a  settle- 
ment named  Abercom  had  been  founded  at  the  south  end 'of 
Tanganjrika.  This  work  was  undertaken  in  part  to  forestall 
German  action,  as  before  the  signature  of  the  agreement  of 
July  1890  German  agents  entertained  the  design  of  penetrating 
west  of  Lake  Nyasa  to  the  Congo  State  frontier.  The  company 
further  acquired  the  property  of  the  African  Lakes  Company — 
which  had  done  much  to  secure  British  predominance  in  the 
Nyasa  region — and  on  the  organization  of  Nyasaland  as  an 
imperial  protectorate  the  South  Africa  Company  contributed 
£zo,ooo  a  year  for  three  years  (1891-92-93)  towards  the  cost 
of  the  administration,  the  imperial  commissioner  during  this 
period  acting  as  administrator  for  the  adjacent  territories 
bdonging  to  the  company  (see  Britisr  Centsal  Aiuca). 
Farther  west,  Lewanika,  the  king  of  the  Barotse,  signed,  00 
the  37th  of  June  1890,  a  treaty  placing  his  country  under  the 
protection  of  the  Chartered  Company,  which,  while  obtaining 
all  mineral  rights,  undertook  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
administration  of  BarotseUnd.  In  securing  a  position  thia 
eariy  in  Barotsdand,  Rhodes's  aim  was  to  prevent  the  farther 
extension  eastward  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Angola. 
The  subsequent  devdopment  of  Barotseland  had  little  direct 
coimexion  with  the  events  in  other  parts  of  Rhodesia  (see 
Bakotse  and  Lewanika).  The  growth  of  territory  and  the 
outlay  on  Matabddand  led  to  a  great  increase  of  expenditure^ 
and  the  capital  of  the  company  was  raised  to  £2,ooo/x>o  in 
November  1893,  and  to  £2,500,000  in  July  1895. 

In  every  step  taken  hy  the  company  the  guiding  hand  irat 
that  of  C^  Rhodes,  a  fact  which  recdved  recognition  i^ien, 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  3rd  of  May  1895,  the  company's 
territory  recdved  officially  Uie  name  of  "  SJiodesia."  During 
this  year  there  was  great  activity  in  exploiting  Matabddand. 
"  Stands  "  or  plots  were  sold  at  extraordinary  prices  in  Bula- 
wayo; 539  fetched  a  total  of  £153,3x2,  about  £285  a  stand. 
In  witUn  nine  months  Bulawayo  had  a  population  of  1900 
whites,  and  in  the  various  goldfidds  there  were  over  3000 
prospectors.  The  construction  of  telegraphs  proceeded  with 
rapidity  and  by  the  end  of  1895,  500  m.  of  new  lines  had  been 
constructed,  making  about  1500  in  all.  A  new  company,  the 
African  Transcontinental  Company,  had  been  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  Rhodes,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  coimecting 
the  Cape  with  Cairo.  By  the  end  of  1895,  133  m.  of  these 
lines  had  been  laid.  At  this  time  too,  the  railway  from  Cape 
Town  had  passed  Mafeking  and  was  approaching  the  Rhodesiaa 
frontier,  while  on  the  east  coast  the  line  to  connect  Salisbury 
with  Beira  was  under  construction. 

In  November  1895  the  crown  colony  of  British  Bechuanaland 
was  aimexed  to  Cape  Colony,  and  the  Chartered  Company 
desired  to  take  over  the  adxnhiistration  of  the  Bechuanahind 
protectorate,  which  stretched  between  the  newly  annexed 
portion  of  Cape  Colony  and  Matabdeland,  and  through  which 
the  railway  to  Bulawayo  had  to  pasa.  The  British  government 
consented,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  traasfer.  The 
company's  police  were  moved  down  to  a  camp  in  the  protector- 
ate at  FItsani  Potlogo.  It  was  from  this  place  that  on  the  29th 
of  December  Jameson  crossed  the  Transvaal  border  and  marched 
on  Johannesburg,  in  his  disastrous  attempt  to  upset  President 
Kruger's  administration.  The  "Jameson  Raid"  put  an  aid 
to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  protectorate  to  the  Chartered 
Company,  and  caused  a  serious  crisis  in  its  affairs.  Rhodes 
resigned  his  position  as  managing  director,  and  Alfred  Bdt 
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icdred  from  the  directorate  in  London.  Jameson  was,  on  the 
9th  of  January  1896,  officially  removed  from  his  office  of 
administrator  of  the  company's  territories,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Earl  Grey.  Just  at  this  time  rinderpest  made  its  appearance 
in  aouthem  Rhodesia,  carrying  off  large  herds  of  cattle,  and 
this  was  followed  in  March  1896  by  a  revolt  of  the  Matabele, 
while  in  June  the  Mashona  also  rebeUed.  The  occasion,  but 
not  the  cause,  of  the  Matabele  rising  was  the  withdrawal  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  company's  force  to  take  part  in  the 
Jameson  Raki.  The  Matabele  had  various  grievances,  chiefly 
that  after  the  war  of  1893  they  were  treated  as  a  conquered 
peofde.  AU  able-bodied  young  men  were  required  to  work 
for  the  white  farmers  and  miners  a  certain  number  of  months 
per  annum  at  a  fixed  rate  of  pay — a  most  irksome  regulation, 
eDfoiccd,  on  occasions,  by  the  native  police  in  a  tyrannical 
fashion.  Another  grievance  was  the  seizure  by  the  company, 
after  the  death  of  Lobengula,  of  the  cattle  of  the  Matabele — 
their  chief  source  of  wealth.  Not  only  was  there  a  first  con- 
fiscation after  the  war,  but  subsequently  there  was  a  periodical 
taking  away  of  cattle  in  small  numbers — ^the  cmnpany  acting 
under  the  belief  that  nearly  all  the  cattle  in  Matabeleland 
belonged  to  the  king  and  were  therefore  lawfully  theirs.  How- 
ever, before  the  end  of  1895  the  company  had  settled  the  ques- 
tion in  agreement  with  the  indunas,  two-fifths  of  the  cattle 
to  go  to  the  company  and  the  remainder  to  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  natives.  But  it  was  neither  the  action  of  the 
company  in  the  confiscation  of  cattle,  nor  the  labour  regulations, 
that  induced  the  mass  of  the  people  to  rebel;  they  were  induced 
to  ^t  by  chiefs  who  chafed  under  their  loss  of  power  and 
position  and  imagined  themselves  strong  enough  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  manner 
customary  among  savages  the  Matabele  began  hostil- 
ities by  the  murder  of  defenceless  white  settlers — men, 
women  and  children.  Bulawayo  was  threatened,  and  soon  all 
the  country  south  of  the  Zambezi  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
Imperial  troops  under  Sir  Frederick  Carrington  were  hurried 
up  to  the  assistance  of  such  police  as  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  still  had  at  its  command.  Volunteers  were  enrolled, 
and  much  fierce  fighting  followed.  Rhodes  hastened  to  Bula- 
wayo, and  after  conferences  with  the  military  and  other  author- 
ities he  determined  to  go,  with  Dr  Hans  Sauer  and  Mr  J.  Colen- 
brander,  a  well-known  hunter  and  pioneer  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  natives,  and  interview  the  chiefs.  They  went  (September 
1896)  unarmed  into  the  heart  of  the  Matoppo  Hills,  and  there 
arrajDged^  terms  of  peace  with  the  indunas.  The  interview 
involved  grave  danger  to  the  emissaries,  and  depended  for 
its  sncKss  entirely  upon  Rhodes's  personality  and  influence 
over  the  native  races,  but  it  terminated  what  promised  to  be 
a  long  and  disastrous  native  war.  The  Matabele,  whose 
legitimate  grievances  were  acknowledged  and  met,  ceased  the 
war  after  the  indaba  with  Rhodes;  the  Mashona  revolt  con- 
tinued, and  was  not  finally  crushed  until  October  1897,  though 
all  danger  to  settlers  was  over  six  months  previously.  At 
this  time  the  rinderpest  had  carried  off  nearly  all  the  cattle  in 
the  country — ^a  disaster  which,  together  with  the  destruction  of 
grain  during  the  war,  had  brought  the  natives  almost  to  starva- 
tion— and  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  supply  their  needs.  Many 
of  the  white  settlers  too  were  reduced  to  sore  straits  and  re- 
quired assistance.  The  rebellions  had  cost  the  company  fully 
£7,500,000,  and  to  meet  the  debt  incurred  an  additional  capital 
of  £x,^)o,ooo  was  raised  in  1898.  At  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany in  April  1898,  at  which  this  step  was  taken,  Rhodes  was 
re-^cted  a  director. 

The  evenu  of  1896 — the  Jameson  Raid  and  the  rebellions — 
caused  the  imperial  government  to  remodel  the  constitution  of 
Rhodesia.  The  armed  forces  of  the  company  had  already 
been  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  crown,  and  on  the 
20th  of  October  1898  an  order  in  council  was  passed  providing 
for  the  future  regulation  of  the  country.  An  imperial  resident 
cmnmissaoner  was  appointed,  who  was  also  to  be  ex  ojicio 
a  member  of  the  executive  and  legislative  councils;  and  there 
to  be  a  legislative  council,  consisting  of  five  nominated 


and  four  dected  members.  The  first  meeting  of  the  newly 
appointed  council  took  place  at  Salisbury  on  the  isth  of  May 
1899.  Other  changes,  in  the  direction  of  giving  more  power 
to  the  non-offidal  element,  were  made  subsequently  (see  above, 
AdminUtration). 

While  these  political  dianges  were  being  made  the  company 
and  the  settlers  set  to  work  to  repair  the  losses  by  war  and 
plague.  In  particular  the  policy  of  railway  development  was 
pushed  forward,  and  in  November  1897  the  line  from  Cape 
Town  readied  Bulawayo.  The  Mashonaland  railway  connecting 
Salisbury  with  Bcira  was  completed  in  May  1899.  In  the 
same  year  gold-mining  on  a  considerable  scale  began,  the 
output  for  the  year  bdng  over  65,000  oz.  In  the  early  part 
of  1899  Rhodes  visited  London  and  Berlin  in  furtherance  of 
his  schemes  for  the  transcontinental  telegraph  extension 
from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  and  the  transcontinental  railway. 
He  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  British  Government  the 
guarantee  of  a  loan  for  extending  the  railway,  to  be  raised 
A^  3%»  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  received,  however,  the 
support  of  various  companies  in  Rhodesia,  who  amongst  tbezd 
subscribed  £252,800  at  3%  for  the  immediate  extension  of 
the  railway  for  250  miles;  and  in  May  he  stated,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chartered  Company,  that  the  Rhodesia  Railways 
Limited  would  raise  another  £3,000,000  at  4%,  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Chartered  Company.  In  this  way  he  hoped  that  the 
remaining  1050  miles  of  railway  from  Bulawayo  to  the  frontier 
of  German  East  Africa  might  be  constructed.  In  Berlin, 
Rhodes  had  an  interview  with  the  German  Emperor,  when 
arrangements  were  arrived  at  for  the  passage  of  telegraph 
lines  over  German  territory,  and  also  in  certain  contingencies 
for  the  continuation  of  the  transcontinental  railway  through 
German  East  Africa. 

In  many  respects  the  country  recovered  rapidly  from  the 
disasters  of  1896,  one  of  the  most  important  measures  taken 
being  the  compulsory  inoculation  for  rinderpest,  which  finally 
stamped  out  the  disease  in  1898-99.  By  the, last  balance- 
sheet  issued  by  the  company  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Boer  War  it  would  appear  that  th^  revenue  of  Rhodesia  for 
the  year  ending  the  3zst  of  March  1898  amounted  to  £260,516 
net,  of  which  amount  the  sale  of  land  plots  accounts  for 
£63,628;  stamps  and  licences,  £69,658;  and  posts  and 
telegraphs,  £46,745;  so  that  the  machinery  of  civilized  life 
was  already  in  full  activity  where  eight  years  previously  the 
only  white  inhabitants  had  been  a  few  missionaries,  hunters 
and  traders.  The  government  buildings  were  estimated  in 
March  1898  to  be  worth  £165,672,  and  the  assessed  value  of 
the  town  property  at  Bulawayo  was  £2,045,000  and  that  at 
Salisbury  £750,000.  (Both  those  towns  had  been  granted 
municipal  government  in  1897.)  Education  was  arranged  imder 
the  supervision  of  government  inspectors,  and  various  religious 
communities  were  also  engaged  in  educational  work.  The 
country  appeared  indeed  in  1899  to  be  starting  on  the  road  to 
industrial  and  agricultural  prosperity,  but  an  almost  complete 
stop  to  progress  resulted  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War 
in  October  of  that  year.  The  company  could  point  with 
satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  Rhodesia  contributed  nearly 
Z500  men  to  the  forces  serving  in  the  war,  12}%  of  the 
European  population.  Rhodesia  itself  was  not  subjected  to 
invasion,  but  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  number  of  able- 
bodied  men  seriously  interfered  with  the  development  of  the 
country,  the  war  not  ending  untU  June  1902.  Throu^^out 
this  period  the  natives,  with  few  exceptions,  remained  peaceful 
and  gave  the  administration  no  serious  trouble. 

Before  the  war  ended,  Cecil  Rhodes,  whose  chief  work  during 
the  period  since  the  Raid  had  been  the  buildii\g  up  of  the 
country  which  bore  his  name,  was  -  dead  (26th  of  A^tmOam 
March  1902).  Alfred  Beit,  who  had  in  1898  refused  tw—ih 
to  rejoin  the  directorate,  now  consented  (June  1902) 
to  return  to  the  board  of  the  Chartered  Company, 
on  which  he  remained  until  his  death  in  July  1906.  The 
loss  of  Rhodes's  guiding  mind  and  inspiring  personality  was, 
however,  manifest,  and  among  the  Rhodesians  there  arose 


mu 


1  fcdtng  of  diuoDlnil  at  tbe  mnpany'i  conduct  o(  aSiin. 
The  canpany  was  willing  on  proper  Icrms  to  hand  over 
the  tdmJnisirgiioa  lo  the  coloniili,  and  they  wcuihI  Ibe 
tccvices  of  Sii  George  Coldie  to  eumine  the  liluition 
and  Rpoit  DU  wbat  temu  the  tnuufet  could  be  made.  Sir 
George  viiitcd  Rhodesia  in  1903-4^  and  drew  up  a  ftcfaeme 
vhich  induded  the  talcing  over  by  Rhodesia  of  tht  admioi5< 
Irative  liabilitia  incurred  by  the  company,  which  wouM  ibul 
become  s  public  debt.  After  consultation  between  leading 
Rbodesians  and  the  directors  of  the  company  the  scheme  was 
obandoned,  ihe  Rliodesians  considering  the  financial  burden 
Ln  infant  colony.  The  company  therefore 
ation,  devoting  artention  to  the  develop- 
nd  mining.  Tlie  two  railway  systems 
inkeo  togetner  by  a  line  from  fiulawayo  to  SalisbuTy, 
vera]  short  lines  to  mining  pfopettiet  wct«  built-  From 
lyo  the  main  line  vas  contioued  to  the  Wankic  coal- 
thence  to  the  Zambeti.  bridged  b  190J  just  below  the 
a  Falls.  From  the  Zambezi  the  line  went  north-east, 
(o  render  accessible  the  mineral  weallh  of  Baroise- 
nd  that  of  Katanga  00  the  Rhodesian-Congo  Ironliet. 
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The  progress  made  by  the  country 
demonstrated  that  the  (alLh  Rhodes  ana  nil  coueaguei  naa 
placed  in  it  wa»  not  ill-founded.  Although  the  white  popu- 
liiion  increased  but  slowly,  in  all  other  respects  healihy 
developmerl  look  place,  Ihe  dement  of  speculation  which 
had  characterized  many  of  the  Eist  atlempU  to  exploit  the 
land  being  largely  eliniinited.  In  1906  Lord  Selbome  (the 
high  commissianerl  visiled  Rhodesia.  He  inquired  into  the 
various  grievances  of  the  scltleis  against  Ihe  Chaneied  Com- 
pany; held  an  indaba  with  Malabele  indunas  in  the  Matoppo 
HilU,  and  at  Bulawayo  had  a  conference  with  Lewanika,  the 
paramount  chief  of  the  Barotsr.  In  1907  Di  Jameson  and 
other  directors  of  the  Chartered  Company  travelled  through 
Rhodesia,  and  Ihe  result  was  to  dear  up  lome  of  the  malleTS 
in  dispute  between  the  settlers  and  the  company.  Southern 
Rhodesia    had    became    self -supporting,    and    the    essenliaUy 

recogniied.  But  the  company  held  that  the  time  wu  not  yet 
ripe  for  Southern  Rhodesia  lo  become  1  telf-goveining  colony. 
Tbe  directon,  however,  adopted  a  more  liberal  land  poUcy, 
the  increased  attention  given  to  agriculture  being  a  marked 
and  salisfadory  feature  of  the  silualion.  Mining  and  railway 
development  were  also  pushed  on  vigorously. 
The  movemeol  for  the  closer  union  of  the  British  South 


African  colonics  excited  lively  interest  in  Sonthon  ttbodcria- 

Tbe  lerrilory,  not  possessing  self-govemment,  could  not  take 
part  in  the  national  convention  which  met  at  Durban  in 
October  190S  on  equal  lenns  with  the  delegates  of  the  Cape. 
&c.  It  was.  however,  represented  by  three  delegates  on  Che 
undentanding  that  Rhodesia  would  oot.  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  be  included  in  any  agreement  which  might  he  nached- 
The  convention  resulted  in  the  union  (on  Ihe  jtst  of  May  igio) 
under  one  government  of  the  Cape,  Transvaal,  Natal  and 
Orange  River  colonies.  The  position  of  Rhodesia  with  tt^tect 
to  Ihe  Union  was  set  forth  in  the  South  Africa  Act  1909.  It 
provides  that  "  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Couocil, 
may  on  addroaes  from  the  Houses  of  Failiameat  of  the  Union 
admii  into  the  Union  tlie  tenitoiies  adminiiiered  by  tbc 
British  South  Africa  Company  on  such  temu  aod  cooditiiuii 
as  to  reprttentation  and  otherwise  in  each  case  as  an  ex- 
pressed in  the  addresses  and  approved  by  the  king." 

In  Rhodesia  itself  at  this  time  there  was  a  widespread  feeling 
thai  there  was  no  urgency  as  lo  the  lerriiory  joining  the  Union, 
and  Ihe  opinion  was  held  by  many  Ihal  a  separate  exialeacc 
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3.  Ecanomici,  ftc. :  I'.  F.  Hone,  Soulkrni  Rlmirlit  (1909);  tW 
Antuai  RipBTl!  nl  x^K  hniiih  S.A.  Co. :  C.  T.  Robem,  TIh  FrlMrt 
jf  CM  Uininf  <■  lJ„.*D»ttAn(l  (Salisbury,  Rhodeaa.  IM): 
SnU*miKtaf««;7H(.r,„o/.o./w&/lfcri  (19071  ;D.  E.  Hatchlu. 
Keparl  .  .  .  «  Tnxi  ,a  KhiAnm  (Cunc  Town,  1901) ;  Wonrftoolc 
fw  Tnurizii  ii<td  Sptihmi  (1907!; /L  II.  Ktin,;.  Til  Ciii  i' Ofisr 
(1901):  C.  Pelert.  Tht  EUeradt  o/  Mr  .tunnili  (1902);  E.  de 
Reniy,  La  lUmUns  IParii.  1907):  P'ocadinii  >/  lit  Mobiias 
ScrnU.jSc  AsiKialiim  (1S09-  (  (m  vol.,  Bulawayo.  loo]): 
Till  JiMltian  ApuiJl^  Jimnud  (tu  vol..  Salisbury.  Rhi^de^, 

leti'i  'jtfa*  cfAf^i  *J"r™.  (1909  ed.}.  FoTBIiie  B^lii'mn^tnt- 
iii2  Rhodciia  consult  (he  Culmiiaf  Ofia  LiM  (annually).  The  best 
^nenl  map  ol  S-  Rhodesta  it  ihat  published  by  the  sdminisiraiiba 

'"por  general  work>° includinr'RhSnia  see  Sodtr  Ariica.  t 
Biiliepaphy.    See  also  auiboniiet  ciud  under  Bbitisr  CiNiaaL 


Isymbol  Rh;  atomic  weight  1019  {O-i&l],  in 
cnemisiry,  a  metallic  chemical  elemenl  found,  associated  with 
the  other  elements  of  the  platinum  group,  in  crude  platinum 
ore,  wherein  it  was  discovered  in  iSoj  by  W.  H.  WollastOD 
IPM.  Tmni.,  i«o4,  p.  419).  It  may  be  obtained  from  the 
te^ues  of  platinum  ore  after  trealmenl  wiih  aqua  regis  and 
platinum  la  chlorplatinaie.  The  mother 
-  -  *  ' lih  metallic  iron,  the 


liquo, 


ipiiate  obialned  being  warmed  with  cc..  .... 

acid  and  heated  in  an  iron  crucible  with  concentrated  cauitii 

fotaah.    The  residue  thus  obtained  is  rniaed   with  salt  anc 

■  Unleia  otherwise  stated,  the  place  of  publicatiofl  is  i"~fTii 


RHODOCHROSITE- 

baud  in  ■  emrait  of  cMorlne,  uiy  Iridium  pnsoiL  hang 
coavmtd  into  it*  chloride  b;  imtineiii  with  niiric  acid  ind 
predpiutol  by  unmonium  cbtoridc,  whilil  rhodium  immanium 
chlonde  |«t  ioto  lolulion  with  iu  thmclfriitic  niH-rHl 
coliHU  (C.  E.  CUui,  /Mr.  frail.  Chtm.,  tS4]-iS45].  For  olhrr 
mctboib  of  eitnclion  fee  Gibba,  ib.,  iMi.  S4,  p.  65;  iMj, 
94.  p.  id;  T.  Wilm,  Bull.  toe.  Mm-,  itSa  (i).  34,  p.  67q; 
E.  Frfmy,  Cemfla  roidat.  1854.  jS.  p.  tacH.  *c.)-  The  m«»] 
itself  11  best  obtained  by  the  rtduclion  o\  chloipurpurro 
rtndiuiii  chloride,  (Cl,Rh,10NHi)-Cl„  in  1  cimtnl  of  hydtogtn. 
tlie  meU]  after  reduction  being  coaled  In  a  stream  ol  cjirboii 
dioxide  (S.  M.  Jorgenien,  ZtU.  twrf,  Chrm,,  rqoj,  J4.  p  Si). 
It  lomewfaat  lesembla  aluminium  in  coiour;  ill  ipecific 
(ravity  virici  from  11  la  iJi;  tnd  it»  tpef'fic  beat  i>  00SS17 
(V.  H.  Rtjiiault,  A<n.  Mm.  fSyi.,  iMi,  63,  p.  i;}.  It  ii 
lesi  fusible  than  platinum.  It  oiidins  luperbcitlly  when 
heated,  and  may  be  diuilled  in  (he  elKlric  funmce.  tl  ii 
insoluble  in  acids,  but  forms  a  soluble  sulphate  ohcn  luted 
viih  poUiaium  Insulphate  (a  leaction  which  diilinguishts  ii 
from  the  other  metals  of  the  platinum  group).  It  ojudius 
when  luxd  with  potassium  hydraiide  and  potassium  nitrale, 
lo  the  dioiide.  RhOi.  Il  absorbs  hydrogen  readily.  Rhodium 
bUck  b  abuined  by  leilucing  ihodium  sails  wilh  lormk  acid; 
by  alcabut  in  (be  presence  of  alkali;  or  by  precipitation  wilh 
nnc  ud  iron.  A  colloidal  rhodium  may  be  prepared  by 
reducing  the  sesquichloride  wilh  hydraiine  hydrale.  Rhodium 
sails  may  be  recognized  by  their  characieriiiic  reaction  with 
freshly  prepared  sodium  hypochlorile  solution.  A  yellow 
precipitate  is  oblained,  which  on  shaking  for  some  lime  with 
acetic  acid  gnduilly  dissolves  to  an  orange-coloured  solution. 
This  s<^ution  after  a  short  lime  deposits  a  grey  predpilate^- 
■nd  the  supnnaunt  liquid  becomes  azure  blue  in  colour  (E. 
Demircay,  Crmpia  rcndui,  iBSj,  101,  p.  9J1). 

Several  oxida  of  rhodium  are  hnowq.  The  monoaide.  RhO, 
fanned  when  the  hydrated  icvguioiide  il  healed  ICIaus)  oe  when 
findy  divided  rhodiuni  is  healed  inaeuirent  olairfWiIni).  isagny 
powder  which  a  insoluble  in  aeida  The  leiquioiidc.  Rh^i.  ■>  a 
Mack  BHoluble  powder,  formed  when  the  eonuipending  hydiale  ii 
heated.    This  hydrate,  Rh,(OH)i.  is  obtaiMd  as  a  ytJIow  nawdfr. 

oT  tiKnwk'alkalis!'"  It  is  uluhfe'^n  acidi.""aiid  'is"  I 


tat  incrhodiuruailti  wilh  lulpfaurtlted  hydrogen,  Ihe  precipitate  bemg 
Hlphuric  acid  (Lecaq  de  Boi^iidnii,  Srr..  lUj.  16.  p,  179).  1 1  is  a 
dark-coloured  powder  which  Is  insoluble  in  acida  and  other  sohrenlL 
It  loses  all  its  sulphur  when  heated  in  air.  The  seiguliujphide, 
Rh^  is  peepmrcd  by  healiog  anhydrous  rhodium  ehtandSi  RhtCU, 
in  a  currml  of  njIphuTvtled  Jiydnigen  at  Ito'C.or  by  passing  the 
ni  into  a  boiJinD  nlLjiJDn  of  the  chloride.    It  js  a  black  powder 

wfak4i  i>  uuoluble  in  acids  and  in  ilkaline  sulphides.    Il  dec 

when  BTDTily  heated.  Rhodium  sulphite.  Rhi(SO.)i.  is 
by  oxidising  (he  viIpTiide.  by  (nting  the  mclal  with  acid  p 
_.i_m._-_   __i..-L "-Tl  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on 
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.  alums  (Lain.  Ctmpla  rniai,  iBSS.  107.  p'  iM). 
iumalum.  Rhi(5O0>;KiSO,'»HiO,  is  obta.niMT^ 


Rhodium  potasiiuni 

(.V  PUxini'and  L.  Mulno.  ZtO.  om-'ClKm. 
ciysiallifn -n  cubes.    Rhodium  cyanide. 


man^nuw  compounds. , 

heumiSi'i^'Slr.  'lu'Jo-SI^.lRhiNHO.l'x". 

(r«eo-Htli)..|Kh(NK>J..H/irXK  and  t 

all.).  (RhlNH,'  "'"      .'■-'-■- 
/our  Oroik.  CAn 
The  atomic   • 

JM  ;'ChT,t'K.  S 


Rhi(CN)„i>acami>n<~rcd 
uum  cyanide  is  boiled  with 
iklc  K.Khi{CN'lit.  is  formed 
ustic  potash  and  an  ricesi  of 
dI  u(  ton  beiiH  then  evaporalcd 
e  solid  soluble  in  wnier,  and 
iron,  cohall.'  chromium  and 


(R -  , ,. 

sails).  |Rh(NH,)JC|X>.    (See  S.  F.  Jorgeaien.  C.  W.  Bloi 
JauT  prtk.  Citrn..  tSSi.  et  icq.) 

I°iim  chloti'dc,  i^'e'mMn  vi'us*'ci>t>ii!d  ^bilng 

Kft  and  K.  KobW  lAnm..  jS^a.  Ito,  p.  314),  by 

djid,va,«  ui  ,iiv  wiible  chloride  and  sulphate,  obtained  as  a. mean 

HHDDOCIIROHTB,  a  mineral  specie*  consisting  of  man- 
ganese carbonate.  MnCO),  cryilalliiing  in  Ihe  rhambohedral 
system  and  isomorphoui  with  caldle.  ft  usually  occurs 
as  deavahle,  compaci  01  bolryoidal  masse*,  distinct,  ciyiisls 
being  somewhat  rue;  these  often  have  the  form  ol  ihe 
primitive  tliombohedron,  parallel  to  Ihe  facts  ol  which  there 
ate  perfect  cleavages.  When  pure,  the  mlnetal  conisins 
47*7%  of  manganese,  but  this  ii  usually  partly  replaced  by 
varying  amounls  oi  iron,  and  somelimes  by  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, line,  or  rarely  cobalt  (coball -manganese-spar).  With 
Iheie  variations  in  chemical  composilion  Ihe  specific  gravity 
v£tlt*  from  3'4S  <o  y6o\  the  hardness  is  4.  The  colour  i* 
usually  cose-red.  but  may  wmellmet  be  grey  10  b.cwn.  The 
name  tbodochrosile.  Itom  the  Creek  iUixfi"^  (rose- 
cotoured),  has  rtltrtnce  10  the  characleritlic  colour  of  Ihe 
minerah  manganese  spar  and  dialogile  are  synonyms.  It 
is  found  in  mineral  veins  with  ores  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  lis., 
at  in  deposits  of  manganese  ore.  Crystals  have  been  met 
■ith  in  the  mines  at  Kapnik-Blnya  and  Nagyig  near  Diva 
in  Transylvania  and  ai.  Diet  in  Nassau,  but  by  far  the  best 
specimens  are  from  Colorado.  The  mineral  is  used  lo  a  limited 
client  In  Ihemanuiaclureoispiegeleisen  and  ierromanganese. 

RHODODENDROH.  Cassical  writers,  such  as  Dioscoridei 
and  Pliny,  seem,  from  what  can  be  ascertained.  lo  have  called 
the  oleander  (Ntriiim  OltanJcr^  by  this  name,  but  in  modem 
usige  it  is  applied  10  a  Urge  genus 
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absence  or  reduced  condition  ol  the  calyx.  The  funnel- 
bell-shaped  corolla,  on  the  olher  hand,  with  its  five  or  m 
lobes,  is  usually  conspicuous,  and  in  some  ipedes  *o  much 
as  lo  render  these  pbnis  greatly  prized  in  garden*.  1 
free  stamen*  are  usually  ten,  with  slender  filament*  and  anth 
opening  by  pores  at  the  lop.  Hie  ovary  i*  hve-or  mai 
celled,  ripening  into  a  long  woody  pod  which  splits  from 
to  botlom  by  a  number  of  valve*,   which   break  away  fr 

like  seed*  provided  with  a  membranous  wing-like  append 
at  each  end.  The  species  arc  for  the  most  part  nilivei 
the  mountainoiu  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  eaic 
ing  at  lar  south  u  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  New  tiuii 
but  not  hitherto  found  in  South  America  or  Australia.  N 
are  natives  of  Britain.  They  vary  greatly  in  statute,  si 
o(  Ihe  alpine  species  being  mere  pygmies  with  minute  lei 
and  tiny  blossoms,  while  tome  ol  the  Himalayan  spe 
are    moderale-siud    trees   with    superb    6Dwcrs.      Some 
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q>iphyta],  growing  on  the  branches  of  other  trees,  but  not 

deriving  their  sustenance  from  them.    The  varieties  grown 

in  gardens  are  mostly  grafted  on  the  Pontic  species  {R.  fotUi- 

cum)  and  the  Virginian  R.  catawbietue.    The  common  Pontic 

variety  is  excellent  for  game-covert,  from  its  hardiness,  the 

shelter  it  afTords,  and  the  fact  that  hares  and  rabbits  rarely 

eat  it.    Variety  of  colour  has  been  infused  by  crossing  or 

hybridizing  the  species  first  named,  or  their  derivatives,  with 

some  of  the  more  gorgeously   coloured  Himalayan-American 

varieties.     In   many    instances  this   has  been  done  without 

sacrifice  of  hardihood. 

Some  of  the  finest  hybrids  for  the  open  air,  especially  in  favoured 
spots,  are  altacUretue  (scarlet);  Harrisi  (rosy  crimson);  Kewens* 
(rose);  Luscombei  (rose-pink);  MangUsi  (white);  tuAUanum 
(crimson),  one  of  the  first  to  flower  after  Christmas;  proKox  (rose* 
purple);  and  Skilsoni  (crimson).  There  are  almost  countless  colour 
variationsLof  these,  but  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  late  years  is  that 
known  as   Pink  Pearl,  with  large  dear  rosy-pink  blossoms  of  great 

f»urity.  What  are  termed  greenhouse  rhododendrons  are  derivatives 
rom  certain  Malayan  and  Javanese  species,  and  are  consejquently 
much  more  tender.  They  are  characterized  by  the  possession  of  a 
cylindrical  (not  funnel-shaped)  flower-tube  and  other  marks  of 
distinction.  The  foliage  01  rhododendrons  contains  much  tannin, 
and  has  been  used  meoicinally.  Whether  the  honey  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  as  poisonous  was  really  derived  from  plants  of  this  geAi^ 
as  alleged  is  still  an  open  question. 

CuUwaiion. — The  hardy  ever]^reen  kinds  are  readily  propagated 
by  seed,  by  layers,  and  by  graftmg.  Crafting  is  resorted  to  only  for 
the  propagation  of  the  rarer  and  more  tender  kinds.  Loamy  soil 
containmg  a  large  quantity  of  peat  or  vegetable  humus  is  essential, 
the  roots  of  all  the  species  investigated  being,  associated  with  a 
fungus  partner  {mycorkixa).  An  excess  of  lime  or  chalk  in  the  soil 
proves  ratal  to  rhododendrons  and  their  allies  sooner  or  later — ^a  fact 
overlooked  by  many  amateurs.  The  hardy  deciduous  kinds  are 
valuable  for  forcing,  and  withstand  cold-storage  treatment  well. 
The  tender  Malayan  and  Javanese  species  thrive  in  warm  green- 
house temperature,  but  are  difficult  to  cultivate  where  the  water  is 
very  alkaline. 

RHODONITE,  a  member  of  the  pyroxene  group  of  minerals, 
consisting  of  manganese  metasilicate,  MnSiOi,  and  crystallizing 
in  the  anorthic  system.  It  commonly  occurs  as  deavable  to 
compact  masses  with  a  rose-red  colour;  hence  the  name,  from 
the  Greek  /U6oy  (a  rose).  Crysuls  often  have  a  thick  tabular 
habit;  there  are  perfect  cleavages  parallel  to  the  prism  faces 
with  an  angle  of  87**  31I'.  The  hardness  is  5|-^|,  and  the 
specific  gravity  3 -4-3 '68.  The  manganese  a  often  partly 
replaced  by  iron  and  calcium,  which  may  sometimes  be  present 
in  considerable  amounts;  a  greyish-brown  variety  containing 
as  much  as  20%  of  calcium  oxide  is  called  "busiamite"; 
"fowlerite"  is  a  zinciferous  variety  containing  7%  o'  ^inc 
oxide.  Rhodonite  is  a  mineral  .liable  tq  alteration,  with  the 
formation  of  manganese -carbonate,  hydrous  silicate  or  oxides. 
The  compact  material,  which  is  cut  and  polished  for  ornamental 
purposes,  b  often  marked  in  a  striking  manner  by  veins  and 
patches  of  these  black  alteration  products.  At  Syedelnikova, 
near  Ekaterinburg  in  the  Urals,  compact  material  of  a  good 
colour  occurs  in  a  day-slate  and  is  extensively  quarried:  boulders 
of  similar  material  found  at  Cummington  in  Massachusetts 
("  cummingtonite  ")  have  also  been  worked  as  an  ornamental 
stone.  In  the  iron  and  manganese  mines  at  Pajsberg  near 
Filipstadt  and  Langban  in  Vermland,  Sweden,  small  brilliant  and 
translucent  crystals  ("  pajsbergite ")  and  deavage  masses 
occur.  Fowlcrite  occurs  as  large,  rough  crystals,  somewhat 
resembling  pink  felspar,  with  franklinite  and  zinc  ores  in  granular 
limestone  at  Franklin  Furnace  in  New  Jersey. 

RHOECUS,  a  Samian  sculptor  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  He  and 
his  son  Theodorus  were  especially  noted  for  their  work  in  bronze. 
Herodotus  says  that  Rhoecus  built  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samoa. 
In  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  was  a  marble  figure  of 
night  by  Rhoecus.  His  name  has  been  found  on  a  fragment. of  a 
vase  which  he  dedicated  to  Aphrodite  at  Naucratis.  His  sons 
Theodorus  and  Teledes  made  a  sUtue  of  the  Pythian  Apollo 
for  the  Samians. 

RHONDDA  (formerly  Ystsadytoowc),  an  urban  district  and 
parliamentary  division  of  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales.  It 
is  12  m.  long  by  about  4f  m.  across  at  its  widest  part,  and 
comprises  two  main  valleys,  named  after  their  respective  rivers. 


Rhondda  Fawr  (9I  m.)  and  Rhoodda  Fach,  or  the  lesser  (6|  m.), 
running  S.E.  and  S.W.  respectively  till  their  junction  at  Ponh, 
and  thence  the  single  valley  for  upwards  of  a  mile  farther  down 
the  boundary  of  the  Pontypridd  urban  district  at  Trehafod. 
The  valleys  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  their  lateral  boundaries 
are  formed  by  steep  hills  varying  in  height  from  about  560  ft. 
on  dther  side  of  Trehafod  to  1340  ft.  on  the  N.E.  of  Maerdy  i& 
the  lesser  Rhondda  and  1742  ft.  on  the  S.W.  of  Treherbert  in  the 
main  valley,  while  the  mountains  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Isttcr 
valley  culminate  in  Carn  Moesen  (1950  ft.).  The  two  valleys  are 
separated  by  the  steep  ridge  of  Cefn-rhondda,  which  ranges  from 
6cK>  ft.  high  above  Porth  to  1690  ft.  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
district.  There  ate  a  few  tributary  valleys  of  which  Cwmpart, 
Clydach  Vale  and  Cymmer  are  the  chief.  Though  the  urban 
district  measures  23,884  acres,  the  area  built  upon  is  generally 
a  narrow  strip  on  either  side  of  each  river  except  at  Treorky 
and  Ton,  where  the  valley  of  the  Rhondda  Fawr  opens  out  a 
little.  In  1877  the  ancient  parish  of  Vstradyfodwg  (with  the 
omission  of  the  township  of  Rhigos,  which  lies  beyond  the 
mountains  to  the  north)  was  formed  into  an  urban  district 
bearing  the  parish  name,  the  area  having  previously  been  part 
of  a  rural  district  under  the  Pontypridd  rural  sanitary  authority. 
In  October  1879,  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Llanwonno  and 
Llantrisant,  comprising  over  5000  acres,  were  added  to  the  urban 
area,  the  whole  being  consolidated  in  1894  into  one  dvil  parish. 
In  1897,  the  name  of'  the  urban  district  was  changed  into 
Rhondda.  The  Taff  Vale  railway  runs  up  each  of  the  two 
valleys  from  a  junction  at  Porth  (16  m.  N.W.  of  Cardiff),  and  has 
five  stations  in  the  main  valley  and  four  in  the  lesser  one.  From 
Porth  it  runs  to  Pontypridd,  whence  there  is  communication 
with  Cardiff,  Barry  and  Newport.  The  Rhondda  and  Swansea 
Bay  railyray  (authorized  in  1882,  opened  in  1890,  and  now 
worked  by  the  Great  Western)  connects  the  upper  end  of  the 
main  valley,  where  it  has  a  station,  Blaen-rhondda,  with  Port 
Talbot,  Neath  and  Swansea  (31  m.  distant)  by  means  of  a  line 
which  has  a  tunnel  3443  yds.  long. 

The  district  occupies  almost  the  centre  of  the  eastern  division 
of  the  South  Wales  coal-field,  and  its  coal,  upon  which  the 
inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  dependent,  is  unsurpassed  for 
its  steam-rabing  properties.  In  common  with  other  East 
Glamorgan  coal  it  became  commercially  known  as  Cardiff  coal 
from  the  fact  that  Cardiff  was  at  first  its  only  port  of  shipment. 
The  development  of  the  Rhondda  coal-field  was  later  in  date  than 
those  of  Aberdare  and  Merthyr,  and  it  received  its  chief  impetus 
from  the  American  Civil  War.  Thus  the  population  of  the  pariah 
(excluding  Rhigos),  which  was  576  in  18x1,  951  in  1851  and 
303s  in  1861,  increased  to  16,914  in  1871.  When  the  bound- 
aries of  the  district  were  extended  in  1879  the  population  of 
the  enlarged  area  was  calculated  by  the  registrar-general  to  be 
33.950  in  1871,  but  it  reached  55.632  in  1881,  and  113,735  in 
1901,  showing  anincreaseof  104%  in  the  previous  twenty  years. 
In  1901,  35*4%  of  the  population  of  three  years  of  age  and 
upwards  spoke  English  only,  114%  spoke  Welsh  only,  the 
remainder  being  bilingual* 

Ecclesiastically  'the  parish  of  Vstradyfodwg  was  an  ancient 
chapelry  dependent  on  Llantrisant.  The  old  parish  church  at  Ton 
Pentre  (in  substitution  for  which  a  new  church  was  built  in  1893-94) 
served  the  whole  parish  till  past  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
Between  1879  and  1900  the  ancient  parish  (esccluding  Rhigos)  was 
divided  into  seven  ecclesiastical  parishes,  the  six  new  ones  being 
Llwyn-y-pia  (1879),  Tylorstown  (1887),  Ynyshir  (1887),  Treherbert 
(1893).  (Twmparc  (1898)  and  Ferndale  (1900).  The  additional  aren 
brought  into  the  urban  district  in  1879  comprises  two  other 
ecclesiastical  parishes,  Cymmer  and  Porth  (189^).  and  Dtnas  and 
Penygraiff  (1901).  These  nine  parishes,  compnsed  in  the  urban 
district,  have  twenty  churches  and  eighteen  mission-rooms,  with 
accommodation  for  about  1 2,000  persons.  This  area,  together  with 
Pontypridd,  Glyntaff  and  Llanwonno.  form  the  rural  deanery  of 
Rhondda  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Llandaff.  There  were 
at  the  end  of  1905  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  nonconformist 
chapels  and  mission  rooms,  with  accommodation  for  over  85.000 
persons,  of  which  provision  neariy  two-thirds  nws  in  chapds  with 
Welsh  services.  Tnere  b  a  Roman  Catholic  churdt  at  Tonypandy. 
The  public  buildings  include  the  coundl  house  and  offices  of  the 
district  council,  erected  in  1883-84  for  the  local  board  at  Pentre. 
libraries  and  workmen's  institutes  at  Ystrad  (1895),  and  Cymmer 
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(1893)1  Maeidy  (1905).  Dtius  (1893).  and  Femdale  public  halls,  the 
pn^Kity  oC  a  private  company  at  Treherbert  (187a),  and  Tonypandy 
(.1891)  and  a  county  intermediate  school  at  Forth.  By  means  of  a 
tunnel  about  3100  yds.  long  water  is  obtained  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  main  valley  from  the  lake  of  Llyn  Fawr  on  the  Neath  side  of  the 
mountain  range  which  shuts  in  the  valley  on  the  north.  This  lake  has 
been  converted  into  a  storage  reservoir  of  about  167  million  gallons 
capacsty.  The  rest  of  the  district  is  supplied  from  the  Pontypridd 
Water  Company's  works  above  Maerdy  in  the  lesser  valley. 

The  andent  parish  (excluding  Rhigos)  was*  formed  into  a 
parliafflcntaiy  constituency  with  one  member  in  1885.  The 
present  urban  district  substantially  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
territcnial  division  of  Glyn-rhondda,  one  of  the  four  commotes  of 
the  cantred  of  Penychent  and  subsequently,  in  Norman  times,  one 
of  the  twdve  "  members  "  of  the  lordship  of  Glamorgan.  Its 
Welsh  lords  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  independence  and  had 
their  own  courts,  in  which  Welsh  law  was  administered  down  to 
I535i  when  the  lordship  was  fully  incorporated  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan.  On  the  ridge  of  Cefn-rhondda  between  the  two 
valleys  was  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Penrhys,  famous  for 
its  image  of  the  Virgin  and  for  its  holy  well  which  attracted 
lATgt  pilgrimages.  It  was  dissolved  about  1415,  probably  owing 
to  its  having  supported  Glyndwr  in  his  rebellion.  Edward  II. 
came  here  from  Neath  Abbey  and  was  captured  on  the  x6th 
of  November  1326,-  either  at  Penrhys,  or  between  it  and 
Llantrisant.  (D.  Ll.  T.) 

RHOMB  (Fr.  IMne^  Lat.  Rhodanus),  one  of  the  most  imporUnt 
rivers  in  Europe,  and  the  chief  of  those  which  fk>w  directly  into 
the  Mediterranean.  It  rises  at  the  upper  or  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Valais,  flows  between  the  Bernese 
Alps  (N.)  and  the  Leppntlne  and  Penm'ne  Alps  (S.)  till  it  expands 
into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  winds  round  the  southernmost  spurs 
of  the  Jura  range,  receives  at  Lyons  its  principal  tributary,  the 
SaAoe,  and  then  turns  southward  through  France  till,  by  many 
mouths,  it  enters  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  is  rightly 
called  the  Golfe  du  Lion  (sometimes  wrongly  the  Gulf  of  Lyons). 
Its  total  length  from  source  to  sea  is  504)  m.  (of  which  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  claims  45  m.),  while  its  total  drainage  area  in  37,798 
sq.  m.,  of  which  2773  sq.  m.  are  in  Switzerland  (405  sq.  m.  of 
the  Swiss  portion  being  composed  of  glaciers),  and  its  total  fall 
5898  ft.  Its  course  (excluding  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  q.v.)  naturally 
falk  into  three  divisions:  (i)  from  its  source  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  (2)  from  Geneva  to  Lyons,  and  (3)  from  Lyons  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

X.  From  its  source  to  the  lake  the  Rhone  is  a  purely  Alpine 
river,  flowing  through  the  great  trench  which  it  has  cut  for 
itself  between  two  of  the  loftiest  Alpine  ranges,  and  which  (save 
a  bit  at  its  north-west  end)  forms  the  Canton  of  the  Valais. 
Its  length  is  X05I  m.,  while  its  fall  is  4679  ft.  It  issues  as  a 
torrent,  at  the  height  of  5909  ft.,  from  the  great  Rhone  glacier 
at  the  head  of  the  Valais,  the  recent  retreat  of  this  glacier  having 
proved  that  the  river  really  fk>ws  from  beneath  it,  and  does  not 
take  its  rise  from  the  warm  springs  that  are  now  at  some  distance 
from  its  shrunken  snout.  It  is  almost  immediately  joined  on 
the  left  by  the  Mutt  torrent,  coming  from  a  small  glacier  to 
the  S.E.,  and  then  fk>ws  S.W.  for  a  short  distance  past  the 
well-known  Glelscti  Hotel  (where  the  roads  from  the  Grimsel 
and  the  Furka  Passes  unite).  But  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Racier  the  river  turns  S.E.  and  descends  through  a  wild  gorge 
to  the  more  level  valley,  bending  again  S.W.  before  reaching 
the  first  village,  Oberwald.  It  preserves  this  south-westerly 
direction  till  Martigny.  The  uppermost  valley  of  the  Rhone 
is  named  Goms  (Fr.  Conches),  its  chief  village  being  Mdnster, 
while  Fiesch,  lower  down,  is  well  known  to  most  Swiss  travellers. 
As  the  river  rolls  on,  it  is  swollen  by  mountain  torrents,  descend- 
ing from  the  glaciers  on  cither  side  of  its  bed — so  by  the  Geren 
(left),  near  Oberwald.  by  the  Eginen  (left),  near  Ulrichen,  by 
the  Fiesch  (ri^t),  at  Fiesch,  by  the  Binna  (left),  near  Grengiols, 
by  the  Massa  (right),  Bowing  from  the  great  Aletsch  glaciers, 
above  Brieg.  At  Brieg  the  Rhone  has  descended  3678  ft.  from 
its  source,  has  flowed  38  m.  in  the  open,  and  is  already  a  consider- 
able stream  when  joined  (left)by  the  Saltine,  descending  from. 
the  Stmplon  Pass.    Its  course  below  Brieg  is  less  rapid  than 


before  and  lies  through  the  alluvial  deposits  which  it  has  brought 
down  in  the  course  of  ages.  The  valley  is  wide  and  marshy, 
the  river  frequently  overflowing  its  banks.  Further  mountain 
torrents  (of  greater  volume  than  those  higher  up)  fall  into  the 
Rhone  as  it  rolls  along  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards 
Martigny:  the  Visp  (left),  coming  from  the  Zermatt  valley, 
falls  in  at  Visp,  at  Gampel  the  Lonza  (right),  from  the  Ldtschen 
valley,  at  Leuk  the  Dala  (right),  from  the  Gemmi  Pass,  at 
Sierre  the  Navizen  (left),  from  the  Einfisch  or  Annivicrs 
valley,  at  Sion,  the  capital  of  the  Valais,  the  Borgne  (left) 
from  the  Val  d'H6rens;  soon  the  Rhone  is  joined  by  the  Morge 
(right),  flowing  from  the  Sanetsch  Pass,  and  the  boundary  in 
the  middle  ages  between  Episcopal  Valais  to  the  east  and  Savo 
yard  Valais  to  the  west,  and  at  Martigny  by  the  Dranse  (left) 
its  chief  Alpine  tributary,  from  the  Great  St  Bernard  and  the 
Val  de  BagHes.  At  Martigny,  about  50  m.  from  Brieg,  the 
river  bends  sharply  to  the  N.W.,  and  runs  in  that  direction  to 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  receives  the  Salanfe  (left),  which  forms 
the  celebrated  waterfall  of  Pissevache,  before  reaching  the 
ancient  town  and  abbey  of  St  Maurice  (9im.).  Henceforward 
the  right  bank  is  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  (conquered  from  Savoy 
in  1475)  <ukd  the  left  bank  in  that  of  iht  Valais  (conquered 
similarly  in  .1536),  for  St  Maurice  marks  the  end  of  the  historical 
Valais.  Immediately  below  that  town  the  Rhone  rushes  through 
a  great  natural  gateway,  a  narrow  and  striking  defile  (now 
strongly  fortified),  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Valais. 
Beyond,  the  river  enters  the  wide  alluvial  plain,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  south-eastern  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
but  now  marshy  and  requiring  frequent  "  correction."  It 
receives  at  Bex  the  Avan^n  (right),  flowing  from  the  glaciers 
of  the  Diablerets  range,  at  Monthey  the  Vieze  (left),  from 
Champiry  and  the  Val  d'llliez,  and  at  Aigle  the  Grande  Eau 
(right),  from  the  valley  of  Ormonts^essus.  It  passes  by  the 
hamlet  of  Port  Valais,  once  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  before 
expanding  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  between  Villeneuve  (right) 
and  St  Gingolph  (left).  During  all  this  portion  of  its  course 
the  Rhone  is  not  navigable,  but  a  railway  line  runs  along  it 
from  Brieg  in  about  72  m.  to  either  Villeneuve  or  Le  Bouveret. 

a.  On  issuing  at  Geneva  from  the  lake  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone  are  very  limpid  and  blue,  as  it  has  left  all  its  impurities 
in  the  great  settling  vat  of  the  lake,  so  that  Byron  might  well 
speak  of  the  "  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone  "  {Childe  Harold^ 
canto  iii.  stanza  71).  But  about  half  a  mile  below  Geneva  this 
limpidity  is  disturbed  by  the  pouring  in  of  the  turbid  torrent 
of  the  Arve  (left),  descending  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
range,  the  two  currents  for  some  distance  refusing  to  mix.  The 
distance  from  Geneva  to  Lyons  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the 
Rhone  is  about  124  m.,  the  fall  being  only  about  689  ft.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  course  of  the  Rhone 
is  the  number  of  narrow  gorges  or  dusts  through  which  it  rushes, 
while  it  is  forced  by  the  southern  spur  of  the  Jura  to  run  in  a 
southerly  direction,  till,  after  rounding  the  base  of  that  spur, 
it  can  flow  freely  westwards  to  Lyons.  About  12  m.  S.  of 
Geneva  the  Rhone  enters  French  territory,  and  henceforth  till 
near  Lyons  forms  first  the  eastern,  then  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  French  department  of  the  Ain,  dividing  it  from  those  of 
Haute  Savoie  and  Savoie  (E.)  and  that  of  the  Is^re  (S.).  Soon 
after  it  becomes  French  the  river  rushes  furiously  through  a 
deep  gorge,  being  imprisoned  on  the  north  by  the  CrMo  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Vuache,  while  the  great  fortress  of  r£duse 
guards  this  entrance  into  France.  The  railway  pierces  the 
CthAo  by  a  tunnel.  In  the  narrowest  portion  of  this  gorge, 
not  far  from  Bellegarde  at  its  lower  end,  there  formerly  existed 
the  famous  Perte  du  RMne  (described  by  Saussure  in  his 
Voyages  dans  Us  Alpes,  chapter  xvii.),  where  for  a  certain 
distance  the  river  disappeared  in  a  subterranean  channel; 
but  this  natural  phenomenon  has  been  destroyed,  partly  by 
blasting,  and  partly  by  the  diversion  of  the  water  for  the  use 
of  the  factories  of  Bellegarde.  At  Bellegarde  the  Valserine 
flows  in  (right),  and  then  the  river  resumes  its  southerly  direction, 
from  which  the  great  gorge  had  deflected  it  for  a  while.  Some 
way  below  Bellegarde,  between  Le  Pare  and  Pyrimont,  the 
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Rhone  becomes  officially  "  navigable,"  though  as  far  as  Lyons 
the  navigation  now  consists  all  but  wholly  of  the  floating  of 
flat -bottomed  boats,  named  ngucs,  laden  chiefly  with  stone 
quarried  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  Above  Seyssel  (ii  m. 
from  Bellegardc)  the  Usscs  (left)  joins  the  Rhone,  while  just 
below  that  village  the  Ficr  (left)  flows  in  from  the  Lake  of 
Annecy.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Fier  the  hills  sink  on  either 
side,  the  channel  of  the  river  widens,  and  one  may  say  that  it 
Ic'ives  the  mountains  for  the  plains.  At  Culoz  (41^  m.  by  rail 
from  Geneva)  the  railway  from  Geneva  to  Lyons  (105  m.)  quits 
the  Rhone  in  order  to  run  west  by  a  direct  route  past  Amb^rieu. 
The  Rhone  continues  to  roll  on  southwards,  but  no  longer  (as 
no  doubt  it  did  in  ancient  days)  enters  the  Lac  du  Bourget,  of 
which  it  receives  the  waters  through  a  canal,  and  then  leaves 
it  on  the  east  in  order  to  run  along  the  foot  of  the  last  spur  of 
the  Jura.  It  flows  past  Ycnnc  (left)  and  beneath  the  picturesque 
fortress  (formerly  a  Carthusian  monastery)  of  Pierre  ChAtcl 
(right)  before  it  attains  the  foot  of  the  extreme  southern  spur  of 
the  Jura,  at  a  height  of  606  ft.,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Cordon, 
and  just  where  the  Guiers  flows  in  (left)  from  the  mountains 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  This  is  nearly  the  last  of  the  cluses 
through  which  the  river  has  to  make  its  way.  The  very  last 
is  at  the  Pont  du  Saut  or  Sault,  a  little  S.  of  Lagnieu.  The  river 
now  widens,  but  the  neighbouring  country  is  much  exposed  to 
inundations.  It  receives  (right)  its  most  important  tributary 
in  this  part  of  its  course,  the  Ain,  which  descends  from  the 
French  slope  of  the  Jura  and  is  navigable  for  about  60  m.  above 
its  junction  with  the  Rhone.  Farther  down  the  Rhone  meanders 
for  a  time  with  shifting  channels  in  a  bed  about  a  m.  broad, 
but  it  gathers  into  a  single  stream  before  its  junction  with  the 
Sa6ne,  just  below  Lyons.  The  Sa6ne  (9.V.),  which  has  received 
(left)  the  Doubs,  is  the  real  continuation  of  the  Rhone,  both 
from  a  geographical  and  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
by  means  of  canals  branching  off  from  the  course  of  the  Sa6ne 
that  the  Rhone  communicates  with  the  basins  of  the  Loire, 
the  Seine,  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  In  fact,  up  to  Lyons, 
the  Rhone  (save  when  it  expands  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva)  is 
a  huge  and  very  unruly  mountain  torrent  rather  than  a  great 
European  river. 

5,  Below  Lyons,  however,  the  Rhone  becomes  one  of  the 
great  historical  rivers  of  France.  It  was  up  its  valley  that 
first  Greek,  then  Latin  civilization  penetrated  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Lyons,  as  well  as  in  the  loth  century  the  Saracen 
bandits  from  their  settlement  at  La  Garde  Freinet,  near  the 
coast  of  Provence.  Then,  too,  from  Lyons  downwards,  the 
Rhone  serves  as  a  great  medium  of  commerce  by  which  central 
France  sends  its  products  to  the  sea.  Its  length  from  Lyons 
to  the  sea.  is  some  330  m.,  though  its  fall  is  but  530  ft.  But 
during  this  half  of  its  course  it  can  boast  of  having  on  its  left 
bank  (the  right  bank  is  very  poor  in  this  respect)  such  historical 
cities  as  Vienne,  Valence,  Avignon,  Tarascon  and  Aries,  while 
it  receives  (left)  the  Isere,  the  Dr6me  and  the  Durance  rivers, 
all  formed  by  the  union  of  many  streams,  and  bringing  down 
the  waters  that  flow  from  the  lofty  snowy  Dauphin6  Alps. 
The  Arddche  is  the  only  considerable  afiluenl  from  the  right. 
Near  Aries,  about  25  m.  from  the  sea,  and  by  rail  175}  m.  from 
Lyons,  the  river  breaks  up  into  its  two  main  branches,  the 
Grand  Rhone  running  S.E.  and  the  Petit  Rhone  S.W.;  they 
enclose  between  them  the  huge  delta  of  the  Camargue,  which 
is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  only,  but  elsewhere  is 
simply  a  great  alluvial  plain,  deposited  in  the  course  of  ages 
by  the  river,  and  npw  composed  of  scanty  pasturages  and  of 
great  salt  marshes.  Between  Lyons  and  the  sea,  the  Rhone 
divides  four  departments 'on  its  right  bank  (Rh6ne,  Loire, 
Ard^he  and  Gard)  from  as  many  on  its. left  bank -(Isere, 
Dr6me,  Vauclusie  and  Bouches  du  Rh6ne). 

Consult  in  general  Ch.  Lenth£ric«  Le  Rkdne — kisUrire  d^un  fltme, 
a  volt.  (Paris,  1892).         •  (W.  A.  B.  C  ) 

RHONE,  a  department  of  south-eastern  France,  formed  in 
1793  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  department  of  Rh6ne-et- 
Loire,  and  comprising  the  old  districts  of  Beaujolais,  Lyonnais, 
Franc-Lyonnais,  Forez  and  a  small  portion  of  Dauphini.    Pop. 


(1006)  858,907.  Area,  1x04  sq  m.  Rbdneis  bounded  N.  by 
the  department  of  Sadne-ct-Loire,  E.  by  Ain  and  Is^  and  S  and 
W.  by  Loire.  The  Sa6ne  and  the  Rhone  form  its  natural 
boundary  on  the  cast.  The  department  belongs  almost  entirely 
to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  to  which  it  sends  its  waters  by  the 
Sa6ne  and  its  tributary  the  Azergues,  and  by  the  Gier.  The 
mountains  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  department  con- 
stitute the  watershed  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  and 
from  north  to  south  form  four  successive  groups — the  Beaujolais 
Mountains,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  3320  ft.;  the  Tarare 
group,  the  Lyonnais  Mountains  (nearly  3000  ft.);  and  Mont 
Pilat,  the  highest  peak  of  which  belongs  to  the  department  of 
Loire.  The  lowest  point  of  the  department  (460  ft  above  sea- 
level)  is  at  the  egrus  of  the  Rhone.  The  meteorological  con- 
ditions vary  greatly  with  the  elevation  and  exposure.  Snow 
sometimes  lies  in  the  mountains  from  November  to  April, 
while  at  Lyons  and  in  the  valleys  the  mean  temperature  in  winter 
is  36**  F.  and  in  summer  70°,  the  annual  mean  being  53^  The 
average  rainfall  is  somewhat  higher  than  is  general  over  France 
owing  to  the  amount  of  the  precipitation  on  the  hilly  region. 

Good  agricultural  land  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sa6ne 
and  Rhone,  but  for  the  most  part  the  soil  is  stony  and  only 
moderately  fertile.  Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  potatoes  arc  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  but  their  importance  is  less  than  that  of 
the  vine,  the  hills  of  the  Beaujolais  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sadne  producing  excellent  wines.  Fruit  trees,  such  as  peaches, 
apricots,  walnuts  and  chestnuts,  grow  well,  but  the  wood  in 
general  is  little  more  than  copse  and  brushwood.  Good 
pasture  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Azergues  and  its  aflSuents. 
Mines  of  iron-pyrites  and  coal  and  quarries  of  freestone  are 
worked.  The  production  of  silk  fabrics,  the  chief  branch  of 
manufacture,  that  of  chemicals  and  machinery,  together  «>ith 
most  of  the  other  industries  of  the  department,  are  concentrated 
in  Lyons  (q.v.)  and  its  vicinity.  Tarare  is  a  centre  for  the 
manufacture  of  muslin  and  embroidery.  Oullins  has  large 
railway  workshops  belonging  to  the  Paris-Lyon-Mfditerran^ 
railway,  and  there  are  important  glass  works  at  Givors.  Cotton- 
spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  in  several  localities.  The 
products  of  its  manufactures,  together  with  wine  and  brandy, 
form  the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  the  department;  its  imports 
comprise  chiefly  the  raw  material  for  its  industries.  It  is 
served  by  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  The  Rhone  and  the  Saftne 
and  in  the  extreme  south  the  canal  of  Givors  are  its  navigable 
waterways.  Lyons  the  capital  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop 
and  of  a  court  of  appeal  and  centre  of  an  educational  division 
(acaditnit).  The  department  is  divided  amongst  the  districts 
of  the  VII.,  VIII.,  XII.,  XIII.  and  XIV.  army  corps.  There 
are  two  arrondissements  (Lyons  and  Villcfranchc)  subdivided 
into  29  cantons  and  369  communes.  The  principal  places 
besides  Lyons  are  Givors,  Tarare  and  Villefranche,  which 
receive  separate  treatment. 

RHONGBBIRGB.  or  Die  RhOn,  a  mountain-chain  of  central 
Germany,  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the 
Bavarian  province  of  Lower  Franconia  to  the  Prxissian  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and 
divided  by  the  Werra  from  the  Thuringian  Forest  on  the  N. 
The  other  sides  are  bounded  by  the  Fulda  on  the  W.  and  the 
Sinn  and  Prankish  Saab  on  the  £.  and  S.  Its  length  is  50  m., 
breadth  5-7  m.,  and  its  mean  elevation  1900  ft.  This  district 
is  divided  into  three  groups — the  southern,  the  high  (Hohe) 
and  the  nearer  (Vordere)  Rhdn.  Of  these  the  southern,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Spessart,  largely  consists  of  flat  conical  masses 
and  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  Heiliger  Kreuzberg  (2900  ft.). 
The  Hohe  Rhon.  beginning  immediately  to  the  north-west  of 
the  latter  mountain,  is  a  high  plateau  of  red  sandstone,  covered 
with  fens  and  basalt  peaks.  It  is  a  wild,  dreary,  inclement 
tract  of  country,  covered  with  snow  for  six  months  in  the  year 
and  visited  by  frequent  fogs  and  storms.  It  is  said  of  it  that 
whoever  desires  to  experience  a  northern  winter  can  spare 
himself  a  journey  to  the  North  Cape  or  Siberia,  and  find  it  io 
his  native  RhOn.  There  is  little  vegetation,  and  the  inhabitants 
eke  out  a  scanty  sustenance  from  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
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■ad  flu.  Tlie  bigfaat  inhiUled  pbcc  ii 
lying  at  a  Iwight  of  ijjo  [l.  with  6383  inlubil 
norer  (Vordere)  RMn,  (onning  Ihe  nc    ' 
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1878). 

BHOXOUm,  ■  Simutkn  tnlx  defeated 
DiophantiB,  general  ol  Mithradltea,  c.  loo 
Romans  on  the  lower  Danube  c,  A.D,  60,  a 
AurriiiB.     Tbey  leem  10  have  finally  luccuml 
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A  fertile  valleys. 
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and  apparently  identical  with  the  t^r 
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tbc  Caspian  (0  Syria  and  Ava  Minor,  and  reached  Europe 
from  the  ports  of  Aleppo  and  Smyrna,  ^d  became  knowD 
as  "  Turkey "  rhubarb.  Subsequently  to  the  year  165], 
when  China  first  permitted  Russia,  to  trade  on  her  frontier), 
Chinese  rhubarb  reached  Europe  chiefly  by  way  of  Moscow; 
and  in   1704  the  rhubarb  trade  became  a  nwnopoly  of  the 


Urga  wa«  the  great  depot  fo 

brought  to  the  depot  passed  It 
■neiit  inspector;  hence  Russia: 
and  obtained  a  remarkably  [ 


o  Kiachta.  Alt  rhubarb 
the  hands  of  the  govem- 
irb  was  invariably  good 

northern  Chinese  potts 


»u^t;  and  the  increased  demand  for  the  drug  at  these  pon 

temlled  in  less  cire  being  exercised   by   th 

Chinese  in  t 

coUectioii  and  curing  of  the  root,  so  that  the 

rhubarb  of  goo 

quality  oHeted  at  Kiochla  rapidly  dwindled 

n  quantity,  an 

liter  .«o  Russian  rhubarb  ceased  to  appear  in    Europe. 
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the  drug  acm 

Ibe  whole  breadth  of  Aaa.  and  the  difficulty 

from  the  attacks  of  insects,  rhubarb  was  for 
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most  costly  of  dniga.     In  1541  it  was  sold 

n  France  tot  1 
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■  Jima  Ijecq  caninl  tjy  an  unuitahle  dietary.     The  drug 
the  indigcKible  rendue  of  the  food  and  then  gives  the  bowel 


present  ihE  chancteristic  network  o<  white  veins  exhibited  by  Ibe 
be«  iprdmeni  of  the  Chinese  drug. 

CbflHutry. — The  Rton  important  constituent  of  this  drug,  giving 
it  Lta  purgative  properties  and  its  yellow  colour*  is  dhryiarobin, 
CbHhO,,  formerly  known  at  rhein  or  chr^phan.    The  rhubaib  of 

qii^McTc^Jl.taiJoIcOHjirof  whkhchrysarob^  is  a  redHcl^ 
product.  Nearly  40%  of  the  drug  conwts  of  calcium  oxalate, 
which  gives  it  the  characteristic  grtttineea.  There  is  also  present 
rheotannic  acid,  which  It  of  tome  pfactieal  importance  There  are 
numerous  other  cansthuents,  sueh  as  cmodin,  CuHhOi,  mucilage, 
resio,  rbeumic  acid,  CwHiKX.  aporrhetin.  Ac. 

PnimtHn  ami  CtmmiHt. — Rhubarb  it  produced  In  the  four 
northern  proviDcea  of  China  praper  (Chlh-U,  Shan-se,  Sben^te  and 
Ho-naa).  in  tbe  luirth-ircst  providcea  of  KaiMuh,  formerly  included 
in  Shen4e,but  now  extending  acrota  Ihe  detert  of  Gobi  to  tbt 
frontlet  of  Tibet,  In  the  Mongolian  provlDce  of  Tth^hai,  iochidlnc 
the  tall  lake  Koko-BGr.  and  tbe  ttittTlcu  of  Taagul,  SUan  and 
Turian,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  western  provinces  of  S».ehuen.> 
Two  of  the  most  Irapotlant  eaHret  ol  Ihe  trade  are  Slalog-fu  In  Iha 
province  ol  Kan^uli,  and  KwanUen  In  Ste-chuea.  From  Shen^e, 
Katwiuh  and  Ste-chuen  tbe  rhubaib  la  forwarded  to  Hankow, 
and  thence  carried  to  Shanghai,  whence  h  is  shipped  to  Europe- 
Letter  quantities  are  shipped  from  Tieo-tdn.  and  occaaioaally  th* 
drug  is  eaported  from  Canton,  Amoy,  Fuh-chow  and  N]Bg..po. 

Very  little  is  known  concemiiK  the  mode  of  preparing  the  drug 
for  the  nuTket.  Aceocding  to  Mr  Bell,  who  on  ajoumey  from  St 
PetetdMrg  to  Peking  had  the  opportunity  of  obierving  the  plant  in  a 
growing  stale,  the  root  is  not  coniidered  to  be  mature  until  ii  is  ua 
years  old.  Ii  is  then  dug  up.  usually  In  the  autumn,  and  cleprivcd 
cortical  portion  and  tmaller  tvaoches,  and  Ihe  larger  pieces 
"'■it,TrfiT,«l1if'  rlu4*  rii^^jt  are  bored  with 
■ea  being  pieviouily 
preUminsry  dryinir  on  stone  tlaha  heated  by  fif* 

..1  Bhutan  Ihe  root  is  said  to  be  hung  up  in  a  kind 

of  drying  room,  in  which  a  moderate  heat  la  regularly  maints''"* 
""-  -'ectptw/' — '  ■—  •■■-  ■ —  -■-■■ -^  ■-  ~ —  -""- 

hardened  befort 

consequently  the  pieces  decay  In  the  centre,  although  Ih 

may  ihow  no  change.    Thete  two  varieiict  are  leehnically  ki 


e  divided  in  half  longi 

of  drying  room,  1 
The  effect  ptoduc 


:«o  drying  procettea  b  very  different: 
t.  the  exterior  of  the  i^eeea  becomea 
t  hat  entirely  kst  Its  OK^Mure,  and 


KJimm  rlmpQitikHm,  a 
of  Ihe  Vdaa.  This  pi 
Sir  Matthew  Liiter,  phy 


\%  eatiy  as  160S  Prosper  Al^jnus  of  Padua 
rhuban  a  plant  which  is  now  known  as 
native  of  southern  Siberia  and  Ihe  bsiin 
ant  HBA  introduced  Into  England  through 
"'"""'""'    -'■ofaveseedobtained 

The  cukore  of  this 

lenced  in  1777  a1  Banbury. 


to  Charles  I..  I 


botanist  Parkir 
hubarb  for  the  sake  of  Ihe  root  was  commenced  id  17771 
a  OxfoTdahiiT,  by  an  apothecary  named  Hayward, 
>eing  raised  from  aeed  sent  from  Ruuia  in  1763.  anc   «,«■,  m»^.u 
nccesfl  that  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded   him  a  Bilver  medal  in 

a  SomerKtihire.  Yorluhhe,  and  Kiddlnei,  but  is  now  chieBy 
arried  on  al  Banbury.    English  rhubarb  root  It  sold  at  a  cheaper 
I  the  Chinete  rhubarb,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of 


'0  AnieTlca,  and  is  s» 


^Aceordiim  to  Mr  F.  Newcombe, ifrdl  Pr 

rhubarb  has  a  roufher  surface  and  little  flav 
about  half  Ihe  price;  Chuna<hi  rhubarb  a' 
while  the  Chi^ehuang,  Tai-huang  and  Shat 
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§ood  rhubarb  has  been  grown  at  Banbury  from  Rheum  officinakt 
ut  these  two  varieties  are  not  equal  in  medicinal  strength  to 
the  Chinese  article,  yielding  leas  extract— Chinese  rhubarb  afford- 
ing, according  to  H.  Sder,  58%*  English  rhubarb  3i%  and 
R.  officinaU  17%.  In  France  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb 
was  commenced  m  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century — R.  com- 
pactuMt  R.  palmattutt,  R.  rkaforUicutn  and  R.  undulatum  being 
the  species  grown.  The  cultivation  has,  however,  now  nearly  ceasied, 
small  <iuantities  only  bdng  prepared  at  Avignon  and  a  few  other 
localities. 

The  culture  of  Rheum  ccmpactum  was  begun  in  Moravia  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  by  Prilcyl,  an  apothecary  in 
Austerliu,  and  until  about  fifty  years  ago  the  root  was  largely 
exported  to  Lyons  and  Milan,  whete  it  was  used  for  dyeing  silk. 
Ab  a  medicine  5  parts  are  stated  to  be  equal  to  4  of  Chinese  rhubarb. 
Rhubarb  root  is  also  crown  at  Auspitz  in  Moravia  and  at  Ilmitz, 
Kremnitz  and  Frauenkirchen  in  Hungary;  R.  emodi  is  said  to  be 
cultivated  for  the  same  purpose  in  Silesiau 

Rhubarb  is  also  preparea  for  use  in  medidne  from  wild  species 
in  the  Himalayas  and  Java. 

a.  The  rhubarb  used  as  a  vegetable  Consista  of  the  leaf  stalks 
of  R,  rhaponticum  and  its  varieties,  and  R,  undulaium.  It 
is  known  in  America  as  pie-plant.  Plants  are  readily  raised 
from  seed,  but  strong  plants  can  be  obtained  in  a  much  shorter 
time  by  dividing  the  roots.  Divisions  or  seedlings  are  planted 
about  3  ft.  apart  in  ground  which  has  been  deeply  trenched 
and  manured,  the  crowns  being  kept  slightly  aboye  the  sur- 
face. Rhubarb  grows  freely  under  fniit-treeSi  but  succeeds 
best  in  an  open  situation  in  rich,  rather  light  soiL  The  stalks 
should  not  be  pulled  during  the  first  season.  If  a  top'dreas- 
ing  of  manure  be  given  each  winter  a  plantation  will  last  good 
for  several  years.  Forced  rhubarb  is  much  esteemed  in  winter 
and  early  spring,  and  forms  a  remunerative  crop.  Forcing 
under  glass  or  in  a  mushroom  bouse  is  most  satisfactory,  but 
open-ground  forcing  may  be  effected  by  placing  pots  or  boxes 
over  the  roots  and  burying  in  a  good  depth  of  stable  litter 
and  leaves.  Several  other  species,  such  as  R.  pdmaium, 
R.  officinalet  R.  nobile  and  others,  are  cultivated  for  their 
fine  foliage  and  handsome  inflorescence,  especially  in  wild 
gardens,  margins  of  shrubberies  and  similar  places.  They 
succeed  in  most  soils,  but  prefer  a  rich  soil  of  good  depth.  They 
are  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  division. 

RHTL,  a  watering-place  and  urban  district  of  Flint,  N. 
Wales,  practically  equidistant  by  rail  from  Bangor  (29)  m.) 
and  Chester  (30  m.),  and  209  m.  from  London  on  the  London 
&  North-Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  8473.  It  is  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Clwyd.  Formerly,  Uke  Llandudno,  a 
small  fishing  village,  the  town  has  now  all  the  appointments 
of  a  popular  resort.  In  winter  the  gales  often  fill  the  streets 
to  the  depth  of  sevend  feet,  with  drifts  of  sand  from  tUe  sur- 
roimding  dunes,  which,  however,  are  noted  in  summer  for 
the  dry  and  bracing  air.  The  neighbouring  country  is  inter- 
esting from  its  scenery  and  antiquities.  Among  the  institu- 
tions of  the  town  may  be  mentioned  the  Queen  Alexandra 
Hospital  (1902),  and  several  hydropathic  establishments  and 
convalescent  homes.  The  estuary  harbours  coasting  vessels, 
and  some  shipbuilding  is  carried  on.  On  the  beach  towards 
Prestatyn  can  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  submerged  forest. 

RHTMB,  more  correctly  spelt  RncE,  from  a  Proven^  word 
rim  (its  customary  English  spelling  is  due  to  a  confusion  with 
rhythm),  a  literary  ornament  or  device  consisting  of  an  identity 
of  sound  in  the  terminal  syllables  of  two  or  more  words.  In 
the  art  of  versification  it  ^gnifies  the  repetition  of  a  sound  at 
the  end  of  two  or  more  lines  in  a  single  composition.  This 
artifice  was  practically  unknown  to  the  andents,  and,  when 
it  occurs,  or  seems  to  occur,  in  the  works  of  dassic  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  it  must  be  considered  to  be  acddental.  The 
natural  tendency  of  the  writer  of  verse  unconsciously  to  repeat 
a  sound,  however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
discovered  nearly  one  thousand  lines  in  the  writings  of  Virgil 
where  the  final  syllable  rhymes  with  a  central  one,  thus — 
Bella  per  Emathios  plus  quam  dviUa  campoa. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  difference  of 
stress  would  not  prevent  this  from  sounding  as  a  rhyme  in 
an  antique  ear,  and  the  phenomenon  results  more  from  the 


contingendes  of  grammar  than  from  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  poet.     Consdous  rhyme  bdongs  to  the  eariy  medieval 
periods  of  monkish  literature,  and  the  name  given  to  lines 
with  an  intentional  rhyme   in  the   middle   is  Leonine  verse, 
the  invention  being  attributed  to  a  probably  apocryphal  monk 
Leoninus  or  Leonius,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  <^  a 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  preserved  in  the  Biblioth&jue 
Nationale  of  Paris.     This  "  history  "  is  composed  in  Latib 
verses,  all  of  which  rhyme  in  the  centre.    Another  very  famous 
poem  in  Leonine  rhyme  is  the  "  De  Contemptu  Mundi  **  of 
Bernard  of  Cluny,  which   was  printed  at  Bremen  in  1595. 
Rhyme  exists  to  satisfy  the  ear  by  the  richness  of  repeated 
sound.     In  the  beginnings  of  moderu  verse,  alliteration,  a 
repetition  of  a  consonant,  satisfied  the  listener.     A  further 
ornament  was  discovered  when  assonance,  a  repetition  of  the 
vowel-sounds,  was  invented.    Finally,  both  of  these  were  com- 
bined to  procure  a  full  identity  of  soxmd  in  the  entire  syllable, 
and  rhyme  took  its  place  in  prosody.    When  this  identity  of 
sound  occurs  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  verse  it  is  the  tjrpical  end- 
rhyme  of  modem  European  poetry.    Recent  criticism  has  been 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  African  church-Latin  of  the  age  of 
TertulUan  as  the  starting-point  of  modem  rhyme,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  ingenuities  of  priests,  invented  to  aid  wor- 
shippers in  hearing  and  singing  long  pieces  of  Latin  verse  in 
Ihe  ritual  of  the  Catholic  church  produced  the  earliest  consdous 
poems  in  rhyme.    Moreover,  not  to  give  too  great  importance 
to  the  Leonine  hexameters  which  have  been  mentioned  above, 
it  is  certain  that  by  the  4th  century  a  school  of  rhymed  sacred 
poetry  had  come  into  existence,  classiral  examples  of  which 
we  «till  possess  in  the  "  Stabat  Mater  "  and  the  "  Dies  Irae." 
In  the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  alliteration,  assonance  and 
end-rhyme  held  the  field  without  a  rival  in  vernacular  poetry. 
There  is  no  such  thing,  it  may  broadly  be  said,  as  medieval 
verse  in  which  one  or  other  of  these  dbtinguishing  ornaments 
is  not  employed.    After  the  X4th  century,  in  the  north   d 
Europe,  and  indeed  everywhere  except  in  Spain,  where  asson- 
ance held  a  powerful  position,  end-rhyme  becune  imiversal 
and  formed  a  distinctive  indication  of  metrical  constmction. 
It  was  not  until  the  invention  of  Blank  Verse  {q.v.)  that  rh3rnie 
found  a  modem  rival,  and  in  spite  of  the  successes  of  this 
instrument  rhyme  has  held  its   own,  at  all  events  for  non- 
dramatic  verse,  in  the  prindpal  literature  of  Europe.    Certain 
forms   of  poetry  are  almost   inconceivable  without   rh3rme. 
For  instance,  efforts  have  been  made  to  compose  rhymeless 
sonnets,  but  the  result  has  been,  either  that  the  piece  of  blank 
verse  produced  is  not  in  any  sense  a  sonnet,  or  else  that  by 
some  artifice  the  appearance  of  rhyme  has  been  retained.    In 
the  heyday  of  Elizabethan  literature  a  serious  attempt  was 
made  in  England  to  reject  rhyme  altogether,  and  to  return  to 
the  quantitative  measures  of  the  andents.    The  prime  mover 
in  this  heresy  was  not  a  poet  at  all,  but  a  pedantic  grammarian 
of  Cambridge,  Gabriel  Harvey  (iS4S  ?-»63o)«     Reconsidered 
himadf  a  great  innovator,  and  for  a  short  time  he  actually 
seduced  no  leas  melodious  a  poet  than  Edmund  Spenser  to 
abandon  rhyme  and  adopt  a  system  of  accented  hexameters 
and  trimeters.    Spenser  even  wrote  largely  in  those  measures, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  his  experiments  in  this  kind,  of 
wUch  The  Dying  Pelican  is  supposed  to  have  been  one,  have 
disappeared.    From  1576  to  1579  the  genius  of  Spenser  seems 
to  have  been  obscured  by  this  error  of  taste,  but  he  shook 
it  off  completdy  when  he  composed  The  Shepherd's  Calender. 
Harvey  considered  Richard  Stonyhurst  (1547-16x8)  the  most 
loyal  of  his  disdples,  and  this  author  published  in  1582  four 
books  of  the  Aeneid  translated  into  rhymeless  hexameters  on 
Harvey's  plan.      The  result  remains,  a  portent  of  u^nesa 
and  cacophony.    A  far  greater  poet,  Thomas  Campion  (i57S~ 
1620),  returned  to  the  attack,  and  in  a  tract  publi^ed  in  x6ct 
advocated  the  remission  of  rhyme  from  lyrical  poetry.    He, 
by  dint  of  a  prodigious  effort,  produced  some  unrhymed  odes 
which  were  not  without  charm,  but  the  best  attics  of  the  time, 
such  as  Danid,  repudiated  the  innovation,  and  rhyme  continued 
to  have  no  serious  rival  except  blank  vetse. 
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There  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  experiments  of  a  similar 
nature,  notably  by  Tennyson,  but  rhyme  has  retained  its  sway  as 
an  essential  ornament  of  all  English  poetry  which  is  not  in  blank 
verse.  There  have  been  not  a  few  poems  composed,  principally 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  rhymeleas  hoameters,  and  even  the 
degiac  couplet  has  been  attempted.  The  experiments  of  Long- 
fellow, Clough,  Kingsley  and  others  demand  respectful  notice,  but 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  one  of  these,  even  the  melli- 
fluous Andronuda  of  the  last-named  writer,  b  really  in  harmony 
with  the  national  prxMody. 

In  Germany  a  very  determined  attack  on  rhyme  was  made 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  by  a  group  of 
aesthetic  critics  in  the  Swiss  universities.  They  attacked 
rhyme  as  an  artless  species  of  sing-song,  which  deadened  and 
destroyed  the  true  movement  of  melody  in  the  rhythm.  The 
argument  of  this  group  of  critics  had  a  deep  influence  in  German 
practice,  and  led  to  the  composition  of  a  vast  number  of  works 
in  nnrhymed  measures,  in  few  of  which,  however,  is  now  found 
a  music  which  justifies  the  experiment.  Lessing  recalled  the 
German  poets  to  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  rhyme,  but 
the  popularity  of  Klopstock  and  his  imitators  continued  to 
exercise  a  great  influence.  Goethe  and  Schiller,  without 
abandoning  rhyme  altogether,  permitted  themselves  a  great 
liberty  in  the  employment  of  unrhymed  measures  and  in  imita- 
tion of  classic  metres.  This  was  carried  to  still  greater  lengths 
by  Platen  and  Heine,  the  rhymelcss  rhjrthm  of  the  last  of  whom 
was  imitated  in  English  verse  by  Matthew  Arnold  and  others, 
not  without  an  occasional  measure  of  success.  In  France,  on 
theother  hand,  the  empire  of  rhyme  has  always  been  triumphant, 
and  in  French  literature  the  idea  of  rhymeless  verse  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist.  There  the  rime  pleine  or  rickef  in  which  not 
merely  the  sound  but  the  emphasis  is  perfectly  identical,  is 
insisted  upon,  and  a  poet  who  rhymed  as  Mrs  Browning  did, 
or  made  "  flying  "  an  equivalent  in  sound  to  "  Zion,"  would  be 
deemed  illiterate. 

In  French,  two  species  of  rhyme  are  accepted,  the  feminine 
and  the  masculine.  Feminine  rhymes  are  those  which  end  in  a 
mute  e,  masculine  those  which  do  not  so  end.  The  Alexandrine, 
which  is  the  classical  metre  in  French,  is  built  up  on  what  are  known 
as  rimes  croisies,  that  is  to  say  a  couplet  of  masculine  rhymes  followed 
by  a  couplet  of  feminine,  and  that  again  by  masculine.  This  rule 
B  unknown  to  the  medieval  poetry  of  France. 

In  Italian  literature  the  excessive  abundance  and  facility  of 
rhyme  has  led  to  a  rebellion  against  its  use,  which  is  much  more 
reasonable  than  that  of  the  Germans,  whose  strenuous  language 
seems  to  call  for  an  emphatic  uniformity  of  sound.  But  it  was 
the  influence  of  German  aesthetics  which  forced  upon  the  notice 
of  Leopardi  the  possibility  of  introducing  rhymeless  lyrical 
measures  into  Italian  verse,  an  innovation  which  he  carried  out 
with  remarkable  hardihood  and  success.  The  rhymeless  odes 
of  Carducci  are  also  worthy  of  admiration,  and  may  be  com- 
pared by  the  student  with  those  of  Heine  and  of  Matthew  Arnold 
respectively.  Nevertheless,  in  Italian  also,  the  ear  demands  the 
pleasure  of  the  full  reiterated  sound,  and  the  experiments  of  the 
eminent  poets  who  have  rejected  it  have  cLiimcd  respect  rather 
than  sympathy  or  Imitation.  At  the  dose  of  the  19th  century, 
particularly  in  France,  where  the  rules  of  rhyme  had  been  most 
rigid,  an  effort  to  modify  and  minimise  these  restraints  was 
widely  made.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  laws  of  rhyme,  like 
other  artificial  regulations,  may  be  too  severe,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  natural  beauty  which  pure  rhyme  introduces 
into  poetry  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  human  ear  or  is  in  any  real 
danger  of  being  superseded  by  accent  or  rhythm. 

See  Joseph  B.  Mayer,  A  Handbook  of  Modem  En^ish  Metre 
(Cambridge.  1903):  J-  Minor,  Neukocltdeutsche  Metrik  (Strassburg, 
>^3):  J«  B,  Schutze,  Vet  such  einer  Theorie  des  Reimes  nock  Inkalt 
mid  form  (Magdeburg,  1803).  (E.  G.) 

BRTHNEY,  an  urban  district  in  the  western  parliamentary 
division  of  Monmouthshire,  England,  on  the  borders  of  Glamor- 
ganshire, 32  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Cardiff,  on  the  Rhymney,  the  London 
&  Ndrth-Westem,  and  the  Brecon  &  Merthyr  railways.  Pop. 
(i90t),  701 5.  The  Rhymney  river,  in  the  upper  valley  of  which 
this  town  lies,  forms  almost  throughout  its  course,  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn  near  Cardiff,  the  boundary  between 
Eo^and  and  Wales  (Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire). 


In  its  upper  part  the  valley,  like  others  adjacent  and  parallel  to 
it,  Is  populous  with  mining  townships,  and  the  town  of  Rhymney 
owes  its  importance  to  the  neighbouring  coal-mines  and  to  its 
iron  and  steel  works,  which  employ  nearly  the  whole  population. 
The  works  of  the  Rhymney  Iron  Company,  including  blast 
furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  are  among  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
England. 

RHYOLITB  (Gr.  ^ly,  {o  flow,  because  of  the  frequency 
with  which  they  exhibit  fluxion  structures),  the  group  name  of 
a  type  of  volcanic  rock,  occurring  mostly  as  lava  flow?,  and 
characterized  by  a  highly  add  composition.  They  are  the  most 
siliceous  of  all  lavas,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  dadtes,  are 
the  only  lavas  which  contain  free  primary  quarts:  In  chemical 
composition  they  very  closely  resemble  the  granites  which  are 
the  corresponding  rocks  of  plutonic  or  deep-seated  origin;  their 
minerals  also  present  many  points  of  similarity  to  those  of 
granite  though  they  are  by  no  means  entirely  the  same,  (^artz, 
orthodase  and  plagiodase  felspars,  and  biotite  are  the  com- 
monest ingredients  of  both  rocks,  but  the  quartz  of  rhyolites 
is  full  of  glass  endosures  and  the  potash  felspar  is  pellucid 
sanidine,  while  the  quartz  of  granite  contains  dust-like  fluid 
cavities  of  very  minute  size  and  its  potash  felspar  is  of  the 
turbid  variety  which  is  properly  called  orthodase.  The  granites 
also  are  holocrystalltne,  while  in  the  rhyolites  there  are  usually 
porphyritic  crystals  floating  in  a  fine  ground-mass.  Rhyolites 
have  also  been  called  liparites  because  many  of  the  lavas  of  the 
Lipari  Islands  are  excellent  examples  of  this  group.  Above  all 
rocks  they  have  a  disposition  to  assume  vitreous  forms,  as  when 
fused  they  crystallize  with  great  difficulty.  Hence  it  has  long 
baffled  experimenters  to  produce  rfayolite  synthetically  by 
fusion;  it  is  stated  that  these  difficulties  have  now  been  over- 
come, but  geologists  believe  that  the  presence  of  steam  and  other 
gases  in  the  natural  state  expedites  crystallization.  In  crudblcs 
these- cannot  be  retained  at  the  temperatures  employed;  when 
the  rocks  are  melted  the  gases  escape  and  on  cooling  a  pure 
glass  is  formed.  The  vitreous  forms  of  rhyolite  are  known  as 
obsidian,  perlite  and  pumice  (^^.v.). 

The  minerals  of  the  first  generation,  or  phenocrysts,  of  rhyolite 
are  generally  orthodase,  oligoclase,  quartz,  biotite,  augite  or  norn- 
blende.  The  fdspars  are  usually  glassy  dear,  small  but  of  well- 
developed  crystalline  form:  the  potash  fckpar  u  sanidine,  usually 
Carlsbad  twinned ;  the  soda-lime  felspar  is  almost  always  oligoclase, 
with  characteristic  polysynthetic  structure.  Both  of  these  may 
be  corroded  and  irregular  in  their  outlines;  their  cleavage  and 
twinning  then  distinguish  them  readily  from  quartz.  Glass  en- 
closures, sometimes  rectangular  with  small  immobile  bubbles,  are 
frequent.  The  quartz  occurs  as  blebs  or  sub-rounded  grains,  which 
are  corroded  double  hexagonal  pyramids.  Its  glass  enclosures  arc 
many  and  nearly  always  rounded  or  elliptioal  in  section.  No  proper 
cleavage  is  seen  in  the  quartz,  though  arcuate  (conchoidal)  fractures 
may  often  be  noticed;  they  may  have  been  produced  by  strain  on 
cooling.  Phenocrysts  of  micropegmatite  are  known  in  some  rhyo- 
lites; they  may  have  the  shape  of  felspar  or  of  quartz  crystals; 
in  the  former  case  Carlsbad  twinning  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
but  in  other  cases  hour-glass  structure  is  very  conspicuous.  Biotite 
is  always  deep  brown  or  crecnish  brown,  in  small  hexagonal  tablets, 
generally  blackened  at  their  edges  by  magmatic  corrosion.  Mus- 
covite is  not  known  in  rhyolites.  Hornblende  may  be  green  or 
brown;  in  the  quartz-pantcllarites  it  sometimes  takes  the  form  of 
strongly  pleochroic  brown  cossyrite.  Like  biotite  it  b  eumorphic 
but  often  corroded  in  a  marked  degree.  Augite,  which  is  equally 
common  or  more  common  than  the  other  fcrro-magncsian  minerals, 
is  always  green;  its  crystals  are  small  and  perfectly  shaped,  and 
corrosion  phenomena  are  very  rarely  seen  m  it.  2ircon,  apatite 
and  magnetite  are  always  present  in  rhyolites,  their  cr>-stals  being 
often  beautifully  perfect  though  never  brgc.  Olivine  is  never  a 
normal  ingredient,  but  occurs  in  the  hollow  sphenilitcs  or  litho- 
physae  of  some  rhyolites  with  garnet,  tridymite,  topaz  and  other 
minerals  which  indicate  pncumatolytic  action.  Amon^  the  loss 
common  accessory  minerals  of  the  rhyolites  are  cordieiite  m  crystals 
which  resemble  hexaj^onal  prisms  but  break  up  under  polarized 
light  into  six  radiatmg  sectors  owing  to  complicated  twinning: 
they  weather  to  green  aggregates  of  chlorite  and  muscovite  (pinite); 
garnet,  sphene  and  orthite  may  also  be  met  with  in  rhyolites. 

The  ground-mass  of  rhyolitic  rocks  is  of  three  distinct  types 
which  are  stages  in  cryptalline  development,  viz.  the  vitreous, 
the  felsitic  or  cryptocrystalline,  and  the  microcrystalline. 
Hence  some  authorities  have  proposed  to  subdivide  the  group 
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into  the  vUrophyreSt  iht  fdsopkyres  and  the  granopkyres,  but  thu 
is  not  now  in  use,  and  the  last  of  these  terms  has  obtained  a 
signification  quite  different  from  that  originally  assigned  to  it. 
Mixtures  of  the  different  kinds  occur;  thus  a  vitreous  rh3rolite 
has  often  felsitic  areas  in  its  ground-mass,  and  in  the  same 
lava  flow  some  parts  may  be  vitreous  while  others  are  felsitic. 
The  vitreous  rhyolites  are  identical  in  most  req>ects  with  the 
obsidians,  from  which  they  can  only  be  separated  in  an  artificial 
dassification;  and  in  their  glassy  base  the  banded  or  eutazitic, 
^>herulitic  and  perlitic  structures  of  pure  obsidians  are  very 
frequently  present  (see  OssmiAM;  Perute).  The  felso- 
liparites  or  liparites  with  stony  groimd-mass  are  espedaUy 
common  among  the  pre-Tertiary  igneous  rocks  (see  Quaktz- 
porfhyky),  as  liparite  glass  is  unstable  and  experiences 
devitrification  in  course  of  time.  Many  of  these  felsites  have 
fluxion  banding,  spherulites  and  even  perlitic  cracks,  which  are 
strong  evidence  that  they  were  orighially  glassy.  In  other 
cases  a  hyaloliparite,  obsidian,  or  pitchstone  becomes  felsitic 
along  its  borders  and  joint  planes,  or  even  along  perlitic  cracks, 
and  we  may  assume  that  the  once  fibrous  rock  has  changed  into 
felsite  under  the  action  of  percolating  moisture  or  even  by 
atmospheric  decomposition.  In  many  rhyolites  the  felsite 
is  original  and  represents  an  incipient  crystallization  of  the 
vitreous  material  which  took  place  before  the  rock  was  3ret  cold. 
The  felsite  in  turn  is  liable  to  change;  it  becomes  a  fine  mosaic  of 
quartz  and  alkali  fd^ar;  and  in  this  way  a  matrix  of  the  third 
type,  the  microcrystalline,  may  develop.  This  is  proved  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  spherulitic  and  perlitic  structures 
in  rocks  which  are  no  longer  felsitic  or  glassy.  Many  micro- 
crystalline  rhyolites  have  a  ground-mass  in  which  mudi  felsitic 
matter  occurs;  but  as  this  tends  to  rccrystallize  in  course  of 
time,  the  older  rocks  of  this  group  show  least  of  it  Whilst  no 
quartz-bearing  rhyolites  are  known  to  have  been  erupted  in 
recent  years,  Lacroix  proved  that  portions  of  the  "  dome  " 
which  rose  as  a  great  tower  or  column  put  of  the  crater  of  Mont 
Pel£e  after  the  eruption  in  1906  contained  small  crystals  of  quartz 
in  the  ground-mass.  The  rock  was  an  add  andesite,  and  it 
was  ascribed  by  Lacroix  to  the  action  of  steam  retained  in  the 
rock  under  considerable  pressure.  The  microcrystalline  ground- 
mass  of  rhyolites  is  never  micrographic  as  in  the  ftorphyries 
(granophyres);  on  the  other  hand  it  is  often  micropoikilitic, 
consisting  of  small  felspars,  often  sub-rectangular,  embedded  in 
little  rounded  or  irregular  plates  of  quartz. 

The  ground-mass  of  rhyolites  is  liable  to  other  changes,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  silidfication,  kaolinization 
and  seridtization.  Among  the  older  rocks  of  this  group  it  is 
the  exception  to  find  that  secondary  quartz  has  not  been  de- 
posited in  some  parts  of  them.  Often  indeed  the  matrix  is 
completely  replaced  by  silica  in  the  form  of  finely  crystalline 
quartz  or  chalcedony;  and  these  rocks  on  analysis  prove  to 
contain  over  90%  of  silica.  In  the  recent  rhyolites  of  Hungary, 
New  Zealand,  &c.,  the  deposit  of  coarse  opal  in  portions  of  the 
rock  is  a  very  common  phenomenon. 

Kaolinization  may  be  due  to  weathering,  and  the  stony  dull 
appearance  of  the  matrix  of  many  microcrystalline  rhyolites 
is  a  consequence  of  the  decomposed  state  of  the  felspar  grains 
in  them;  it  is  even  more  typically  devdoped  by  fumarole 
action,  which  replaces  the  felspars  with  soft,  doudy  white 
products  which  belong  to  a  mineral  of  the  kaolin  group.  Seri- 
citization,  or  the  development  of  fine  white  mica  after  felspar, 
is  usually  associated  with  shearing,  and  is  commonest  in  the 
older  rhyolites. 

Vesiodar  structure  is  very  common  in  rhyolites;  in  fact 
the  pumiceous  obsidians  have  this  character  in  greater  perfec- 
tion than  any  other  rocks  (see  Pitvice);  but  even  the  felso- 
rhyolites  are  very  often  vesicular.  The  cavities  are  usually 
lined  with  opal  and  tridymite;  in  the  older  rocks  they  may 
be  filled  with  agate  and  chalcedony.  The  "miU-stone 
porphyries,"  extensively  used  in  Germany  for  grinding  com, 
are  porous  rhyolites;  the  abundance  of  quartz  makes  them 
hard,  and  their  rough  surfaces  render  them  peculiarly  suitable 
for  this  purpose.    In  some  of  them  the  cavities  are  partly 


secondary.    Tliese  rocks  are  obtahied  in  the  Odenwald,  Thur- 

ingerwald  and  Fichtelgebirge. 

In  Britain  a  pale  jpvy  Tertiary  rhyolite  occurs  at  Taidree. 
Antrim  (the  only  British  rock  containing  tridymite),  and  in  Skye. 
Felsitic  ihyolites  occur  among  the  Old  RmI  rocKs  of  Scotland  (Pent- 
land  Hills,  Lome,  Ac.),  in  Devonshire,  and  in  large  numbera  in  North 
Wales.  The  Carnarvonshire  rhyolites  are  often  much  altered  and 
silidfied;  many  of  them  have  a  nodular  structure  which  b  very 
conspicuous  on  weathered  surfaces.  The  spheroids  may  be  two 
or  tnree  inches  in  diameter;  some  of  them  are  built  up  of  000- 
centric  shdis.  Rhyolites  are  also  known  from  Fishguard,  Malvern, 
Westmorland  and  Co.  Waterford.  One  of  the  oldest  volcanic 
rocks  of  Britain  (pre-Cambrian,  Uriconian)  is  the  spherulitic 
ihyolite  of  the  Lea  Rock  near  Wdlington  in  Shropshire.  It  diows 
bright  red  mherulites  in  great  numbers  and  is  probably  an  obsidian 
completdy  devitrified.    neriitic  structure  is  also  virible  in  it. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  rhyolites  have  a  fairiy  wide  distribution 
though  they  are  not  veiy  numerous.  In  Hungary  (Hlinik,  &c.) 
there  are  manjr  well-known  examples  of  this  dais.  They  extend 
along  the  margin  of  the  Carpathians  and  are  found  also  in  Sieben- 
burgen.  In  Italy  they  occur  in  the  Eu^nean  HiUs  and  in  the 
Lipari  Islands:  the  latter  bdng  the  principal  source  of  pumioe  at 
the  present  day.  Rhyolites  of  Recent  age  occur  in  Icdaod 
(Myvatn,  &c),  where  they  art  characterized  by  the  frequent  absence 
of  quartz,  and  the  presence  of  much  plagioclase  and  pyroxene. 
Some  of  these  rocks  nave  been  called  trachyte-obsidians,  but  they 
seem  to  be  rhyolites  which  contain  an  exceptionally  large  amount 
of  soda.^  The  older  rhydites,  which  are  generally  called  qoartz- 
porphyries  in  Germany,  art  mostly  of  Permian  or  Carboniferous 
age  and  are  numerous  in  the  Vosges,  Odenwald,  Thurtngerwald,  Ac 
They  are  often  accompanied  by  basic  rocks  (melaphyres).  Permian 
rhyolites  occur  also  at  Lugano  in  Italy.  Rhyolites  are  known  also 
in  Ana  Minor  and  the  Caucasus,  in  New  Zealand,  Cobrado,  Nevada 
and  other  parts  of  western  North  America.  In  the  Yellowstoae 
National  Park  there  is  a  well-known  difl  of  obsidian  which  shows 
remarkably  perfect  columnar  jointing.  Some  of  the  rhydites  of 
Nevada  are  exceedingly  rich  in  porpnyritic  minerals,  so  that  they 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  holocrystalline  rocks,  since  the  giDuod- 
mass  is  scanty  and  inconspicuous.  To  this  type  the  name  nevadite 
has  been  given,  but  it  is  rare  and  local  in  its  distribution. 

In  the  island  of  Panteltaria,  which  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Sidly, 
there  are  rocks  of  rhyolitic  affinities  which  present  so  many  unusual 
features  that  they  have  been  designated  pantellarites.  They 
contain  less  silica  and  alumina  and  more  alkalis  and  iron  than  do 
ordinary  rhyolites.  Thdr  felspars  are  of  the  anorthodase  group, 
being  nch  in  soda  together  with  potash,  and  are  very  variable 
in  crystalline  development.  Aeginne-augite  and  forms  of  soda- 
amphtbole  are  also  characteristic  of  these  rocks:  dark  brown 
aemgraatite  or  cossyrite  often  occur  in  them.  Quartz  is  not  very 
plentiful ;  other  ingredients  are  olivine,  arfvedsomte  and  tridymite. 
The  ground-mass  varies  much,  bdng  sometimes  quite  vitreous, 
at  other  times  a  glass  filled  with  swarms  of  mtcraliths,  while  in 
certain  pantellarites  it  is  a  microcrystalline  aggregate  of  quarts 
and  alkali  felspar.  The  absence  ot  plagioclase  and  biotite  are 
marked  distinctions  between  these  roda  and  the  ihyolites,  tog^ether 
with  the  scarcity  of  quartz  and  the  prevalence  of  soda-bearing 
pyroxenes  and  amphiboles. 

Among  the  Palaeozoic  volcanic  rocks  of  Germany  there  is  a  group 
of  lavas,  the  ouartz-keratophyres,  which  are  of  add  composition 
and  rich  in  alxali  felspar.  Tndr  dominant  alkali  is  soda:  hence 
thdr  felspars  are  albite  and  cryptoperthite.  not  sanidine  as  in 
rhyolites.  Quartz  occurs  sometimes  as  corroded  phenocrysts, 
but  is  d'ten  scarce  even  in  the  ground-mass.  Porphyritic  biotite 
or  augite  are  very  rare,  but  occur  in  the  matrix  along  with  fel^Hus 
and  quartz.  Micropegmatite  is  not  infrequent  in  these  rocks,  and 
they  may  be  silicinea  like  the  rhyolites.  As  quartz-keratophyres 
mostly  occur  in  districts  where  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  folding, 
they  are  often  crushed  and  more  or  less  seridtued.  They  are  best 
known  from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Westphalia  and  the  Hars, 
but  are  also  found  in  Queensland,  and  similar  rocks  have  been 
described  (as  soda-fdsites)  from  Ireland.  The  rocks  which  they 
accompany  are  usually  diabases  and  spilites. 

The  other  group  of  rhyolitic  rocks  nch  in  alkali  fdspars  and  soda 
pyroxenes  and  amphiboles  are  the  comendites.  They  are  often 
porphyritic,  with  crystals  of  quartz,  sanidine,  microperthite  or 
albite :  the  ground-mass  is  microcrystalline  or  rarely  micrographic, 
and  often  tilled  with  spongy  growths  of  aegirine  and  ricbeckite. 
They  are  known  from  tne  recent  eruptive  districts  of  East  Africa, 
from  Sardinia  and  Texas,  and  very  similar  rocks  occur  as  intrusive 
masses  which  may  be  grouped  with  the  porphyries. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  some  of  the 
prindpal  types  of  rhyolites: — 

SiOi  Al/)i  Fe/)i  FeO  CaO  MgO  K/)  Na,0  H^ 

I.  76-34  13-22  1-93  1-85  0-2I  3-67  2-84  0-6I 

II.  72-15  13.50  3-12  0-93  o-i6  4-54  4-20  0-85 

III.  77*59  13*75  0*67  n.f.  0*04  o*i6  3-99  2-56  l-ja 

rV.  67-48  9-70  7-42  2*21  i-4j  0*77  2-94  7-21  0-96 

V.  70-97  13-84  3-21  0-78  I '26  0-20  1'57  6-27  0-74 

VI.  74-76  II -60  3-50  0*19  0*07  0-18  4*92  4>3$  o^ 
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I.  Rhyolitt.  TdU  Baayif  Hiiiipcy. 
II.      do.        Mafablid.  lodud. 

III.  do.        Omahu,  New  Zwlind 

IV.  PanteOarite.  Pantdlaria. 

V.  Quarts-kentophyte.  MuUeitthal,  Han. 
VI.  CaiDeiidite.SaniiDia. 

We  note  in  the  rfayolitc«  I.-III.  the  vcty  hlffh  silica,  with  aUcatls 
aad  aluniiiia  ^m>  in  conaidenble  amount,  while  lime,  roagneaaa  and 
iron  are  very  low.  In  the  pantellarite,  kefatophyre  and  oomendite 
the  ulica  tends  to  be  leas  abundant,  while  the  alkalis,  especially 
soda,  increase:  they  have  leas  alumina  but  are  richer  in  iron  and 
magnesta.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  latter  types  contain  less  quartx. 
ielspan  often  very  rich  in  soda,  and  femic  minersls  which  contain 
iron  and  alkalis  in  nouUe  amounta  such  as  aegirine,  riebeckice  and 
arfvedsonitc.  (]•  S.  F.) 

BHTTHM  (Creek  M<^,  froia  ^,  to  flow),  the  measured 
flow  of  movement,  or  beat,  in  verse,  muiic  or  by  analogy  in 
other  oonnenons,  e.g,  "rhythm  of  life."  The  early  critic  of 
prosody,  Aristozenua,  distinguished  as  the  three  elements  out  of 
whid)  rhythm  b  composed,  the  spoken  word,  Xi^tt,  the  tune  of 
music  and  song,  fikkos,  and  the  bodily  motion,  idirica  vta/iarucfi. 
The  art  of  the  early  Greek  poets  was  devoted  to  a  har- 
monious combination  of  these  three  elements,  language, 
instrument  and  gesture  uniting  to  form  perfect  riiythm.  Aris- 
tozenus  proceeds  to  define  the  rhythm  so  produced  as  an -arrange- 
ment of  time-periods,  r&^ur  jcfibfui^,  but  other  early  theorists 
make  not  the  time  but  the  syllable  the  measurement  of  poetic 
speech.  Both  music  and  poetry  depend,  and  have  depended 
from  the  earliest  times,  on  riiythm.  But  in  mu^c  melody  and 
harmony  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  whereas  m  poetry 
the  rhythmical  value  of  the  tone  is  modified  by  the  imaginative 
value  and  importance  of  the  words  themselves.  In  earliest 
times  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  two  arts  was  constantly, 
manifest,  but  as  the  world  has  progressed,  and  they  have 
ramified  into  countless  forms,  the  difference  between  them  has 
been  emphasized  more  and  more. 

Rhythm  in  Verie.— Professor  Jakob  Mhior  has  adduced  a 
figure,  valuable  in  helping  us  to  realise  what  poetic  rhjrthm 
is,  when  he  remarks  that  to  strike  a  bell  twelve  times, 
at  exactly  equal  intervals,  is  to  produce  what  may  be  called, 
indeed,  a  rhythmic  effect,  but  not  to  awaken  anything 
resembling  the  sensation  of  poetical  rhythm.  Into  the  idea 
of  poetic  rhythm  enters  an  element  of  life,  of  pulse,  of  a 
certain  inequality  of  time  based  upon  an  equality  of  tone. 
Rhythm  ceases  to  be  poetic  rhythm  if  it  is  mechanical  or 
lifeless.  Aristotle,  from  whom  a  definition  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  very  vague  in  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  most 
of  the  old  rhetoriad  writers  darken  counsel  with  statements 
that  are  obscure  or  irrationaL  The  fact  is  that  rhythm 
is  an  expression  of  the  instinct  for  order  in  sound  which 
naturally  governs  the  human  ear,  and  little  practical  know- 
ledge is  gJned  by  following  Suidas  when  he  says  that  rhythm 
is  the  father  of  metre,  or  Quintilian  in  his  epigram  that 
rhythm  is  male  and  metre  is  female.  These  definitions  arise 
from  a  rhetorical  desire  to  measure  a  delicate  instinct  by 
rule  of  three,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Greek  criticism  on 
this  subject  often  lost  itself  in  arithmetical  absurdities. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  rhythm  is  the  law  which  governs 
the  even  and  periodical  progress  of  sounds,  in  harmony 
wiCh  the  exigencies  of  human  emotion.  For  the  passic^ns, 
as  expressed  in  verse,  various  movements  are  appropriate. 
Joy  demands  that  the  voice  should  leap  and  sing;  sorrow 
that  it  should  move  solemnly  and  slowly;  and  poetry,  which 
is  founded  on  rhythm,  requires  that  the  movement  of  words 
should  respond  to  this  instinctive  gradation  of  sounds.  The 
finer  the  genius  of  the  metrist  the  more  exquisitely  does  his 
riiythm  convey,  as  upon  an  instrument,  the  nature  of  the 
passion  which  burdens  his  verses.  Ecstasy  takes  a  quick, 
eafer,  rising  movement:^ 

*'  Give  htm  the  nectar! 
Pour  out  for  the  poet, 
Hebe,  pour  free! 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew, 
That  Styx  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view." 
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demand  a  faint,  languid  and  throbbing 


Mystery  and 
movement  ^^~ 

**  There  b  not  wind  enousih  in  the  air 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curi 

•From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek^ 

There  b  not  wind  enough  to  twiri 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  bit  of  its  dan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can.** 

An  overpowering  sadness  interprets  itself  in  rhythm  that  b 

full  and  sbw  and  emphatic^- 

"Mygenblspirittfail, 
Anid  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast? 
It  were  a  vain  endeavour. 
Though  I  should  gsie  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west: 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  pasdon  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  within.'*  • 

The  rhythm  so  produced,  btimaiely  linked,  almost  beyoiid 
the  disintegrating  power  of  analysis,  with  human  feeling,  may 
depend  either  on  accmtualion  or  quaMity,  The  Utter  forms  the 
principle  upon  which  aU  classic  metre  was  composed,  while  the 
former  b  dominant  in  nearly  every  descriptum  of  modem  verse. 
Gredi  and  Latin  verse  depends  entirely  upon  the  rebUon  of 
syllables,  long  or  short.  It  was  a  question  of  time  with  the 
andents,  of  stress  or  weight  with  us.  It  b  an  error  to  say,  as  b 
often  done,  that  andent  verse  did  not  recognise  accent,  and  that 
in  modem  verse  there  b  no  place  for  quantity.  These  state- 
ments are  generally  true,  but  there  are  various  exceptions. to 
both  rules.  Schipper,  in  hb  En^isehe  Metrik,  specially  points 
out  that  "  long  and  short  qrllables  have  no  constant  length,  no 
constant  relation,  but  they  depend  on  their  place  in  the  verse, 
and  on  the  context;  fhou^  they  do  not  determine  the  rhythm 
of  verse,  they  still  act  as  regubtors  of  our  metre  in  a  very  im- 
portant degree."  Patuet  ts^e  an  essential  importance  in  the 
constraction  of  modem  rhythm,  of  the  variety  and  vitality  of 
which  they  are  the  basis.  They  are  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  monotony  of  successive  equal  groups  of  syUables. 
The  pause  often  takes  the  place  of  a  light  syUable,  and  there  are 
instances  u&  the  verse  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  where  it  b  even 
allowed  to  fill  .up  the  space  of  a  heavy  syUable.  But  still  more 
often  the  pause  does  not  imply  the  dropping  of  a  syUable.  at 
all,  but  simply  dictates  a  brnk  in  the  sound,  equivalent  to  a 
break  in  the  sense.  The  lollowing  extract  from  a  **  Psalm  '*  in 
Crsshaw's  SUps  to  tke^  Temple  (1646),  in  which  the  pauses 
are  numerous  and  energetic,  will  exemplify  the  variety  of  thb 

artifice: — 

"  On  the  proud  banks  of  great  Euphrates'  flood,  | 
There  we  sate  |  and  there  we  wept:  | 
Our  harps  |  that  |  now  |  no  munc  understood,  | 
Nodding  |  on  the  willows  slept  | 
Whib  I  unhappy  captiv'd  I  we 
Lovely  Sion  f  thought  on  tnee." 

In  the  blank  verse  of  Milton  the  free  use  of  pauses  constitutes 

the  principal  element  in  the  smsiing  metrical  art  of  the  poet, 

and  b  the  source  of  the  sublime  originality  of  hb  mxisic.    In 

speaking  of  rhythm,  it  b  customary  to  think  of  the  formal  rules 

which  govern  Uie  fixed  cadence  o(  feet  in  poetry,  but  there  b  also 

a  rhythm  in  prose,  which  imitates  the  measured  movements  of  the 

body  in  stately  speech.    According  to  Renan,  the  rhythm  of 

the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  b  soldy  founded  on  thb  prose 

movement,  which  differs,  in  fact,  from  that  of  modem  European 

poetry  merdy  in  its  undefined  and  indeterminate  character. 

See  J.  Minor,  Neukechdeutxhe  Metrik  (Strassbufg,  1893); 
W.  Christ,  Die  Metrik  der  Cretcken  (Leipzig.  1874);  Roderick 
Benadix.  Das  Wesen  des  deutsehen  Rhytkmu^  (Leipzig,  i863)Makob 
Schipper.  Engfische  Metrik  (Leipzig,  i89«;);  Edwin  Guest  History 
of  Eng^isk  Rkylkms  (London,  1838;  and  «d.,  1883):  Thtedore 
de  Banvilb,  PetU  TraiU  do  la  poisie  fmntoise  (Paris.  1881): 
F.  B.  Gumroere,  Handbook  ef  PoeHes  (Boston,  1902).         (E.  G,) 

Rhythm  in  Music,— Tht  rhythm  of  modem  music  began  to 
devdop  through  the  attempts  of  leamed  medieval  musicians  to 
adapt  the  rhythms  of  spoken  language  to  the  necessities  of 
choral  ^nging;  but  before  the  process  had  gone  far,  certain 
much  more  andent  and  powerful  prindples,  always  manifest 
in  folk-song  and  dance,  gained  ascendancy,  so  that  even  the 
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simplest  dasstcal  music  has  a  rhythm  for  which  no  criteria  of 
poetic  metre  can  be  made  adequate.  From  the  musical  point 
of  view,  the  rhythm  of  speech,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  is  very 
subtle  and  almost  uniformly  fluent.  The  metrical  feet  which 
constitute  the  details  pf  poetic  rhythm  are  musically  very 
minute;  and  the  exaggerated  forms  in  which  music  represents 
them  are  many  and  varied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  groups  of 
metrical  feet  which  constitute  any  one  kind  of  veise  are  of  a 
uniformity  which  for  music  on  a  large  scale  would  be  intolerable. 
Artistic  music  is  soon  compelled  to  draw  upon  infinite  resources 
of  its  own,  which  preserve  an  appropriate  accentuation  of  the 
sense  and  feding,  while  obliterating  or  hugely  exaggerating  the 
poet's  rhythmic  effects.  Musical  rhythm  cannot  be  studied 
on  a  sound  basis  unless  its  radical  divergences  from  speech- 
rhythm  are  recognized  from  the  outset. 

In  the  earliest  extant  musical  settings  of  poetry  die  treatment 
of  accent  and  quantity  was  strictly  arithmetical ;  and  purely 
aesthetic  requirements  were  satisfied  by  ex  post  facto  inference 
from  the  arithmetical  Uws,  rather  than  treated  as  the  basis  of 
the  laws.  Accent,  when  translated  into  music,  n  a  rhythmic 
sensation  resembling  the  stress  we  put  on  the  left  foot  in  march- 
ing; whUe  quantity  rarely  suggests  any  bodily  movement  at 
all,  since  it  can  correspond  only  to  variations  in  the  length  of 
steps.  Now  in  modem  music  a  sense  akin  to  that  of  bodily 
movement  is  of  overwhelming  importance.  Changes  of  tempo, 
and  of  the  grouping  of  musical  beats,  are  incidents  as  obvious 
in  their  effect  as  changes  in  the  pace  of  a  running  horse.  One 
consequence  is  that  the  laws  of  musical  accent  are  simple  and 
cogent,  while  the  laws  of  musical  quantity,  if  such  exist,  are  far 
beyond  analysis.  Fluent  speech  and  energetic  physical  exercise 
cannot  be  carried  on  simultaneously  by  the  same  person;  and 
hence  the  Uws  of  quantity  belong  to  speech  rather  than  to  dance. 
Before  we  could  form  adequate  notions  of  the  musical  rhythms 
of  classical  Greece,  we  ^ould  need  to  settle,  fintly,  how  far  the 
dancing  in  Greek  drama  included  movements  other  than  ideal- 
ized dramatic  gesticulation;  secondly,  how  much  bodily  energy 
was  involved  in  all  dancing  that  may  have  gone  beyond  this; 
and  lastly,  how  much  dancing  of  any  kii^d  was  executed  by  the 
singers  while  singing.  What  is  certain  is  that  ancient  Greek 
musical  rhythms  were  exact  translations  of  verse  rhsrthms, 
with  the  quantities  interpreted  arithmetically. 

The  extant  fragments  of  Greek  mtisic  are,  whether  we  have 
read  them  correctly  or  not,  undoubtedly  very  different  in  rhythm 
from  the  system  of  discant  on  which  European  music  of  the 
X2th  and  13th  centuries  first  developed;  but  they  resemble 
discant  in  so  far  as  the  modern  sense  of  rhythm  is  absent  and 
its  place  is  supplied  by  a  sense  of  the  rhythmic  expression  of 
unusually  slow  and  emphatic  speech.  In  ordinary  speech  there 
is  an  important  difference  between  long  syllables  and  short; 
but  it  is  not  naturally  regulated  by  an  exact  rhythm,  and  the 
art  by  which  it  is  organized  in  verse  admits  (or  indeed  demands) 
considerable  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  redter  in  varying  his 
pace  within  such  limits  as  do  not  destroy  the  structure  of  the 
lines.  But  when  a  chorus  is  made  to  sing  words,  it  must,  if  the 
words  are  to  reach  the  hearer,  sing  them  slowly;  and  moreover, 
it  must  sing  them  exactly  together,  unless,  as  in  much  classical 
music,  it  can  repeat  them  until  they  are  either  understood  or 
dismissed  from  the  mind  as  a  mere  pretext  for  the  employment 
of  voices  in  a  merely  musical  design.  In  any  case,  if  a  chorus 
is  to  sing  well  together,  the  contrast  between  short  and  long 
syllables  must  be  placed  on  an  arithmetical  basis,  the  simpler 
the  better.  Now  the  sole  function  of  ancient  Greek  music  was 
to  enhance  the  emotional  effect  of  poetic  words  by  regulating 
their  rise  and  fall  in  a  musical  scale  and  their  length  in  a  metrical 
scheme;  and  it  was  natural  and  right  that  its  rhythms  should, 
though  accurate,  have  no  stronger  ictus  than  those  of  the  words. 
To  make  them  as  rigid  and  forcible  as  the  rhythms  of  a  non-vocal 
music  would  produce  an  effect  as  intolerable  to  a  Greek  ear  as 
a  schoolboy's  worst  jog-trotting  scansion  of  poetry.  We  need 
not,  then,  imagine  that  the  human  sense  of  rhythm  has  suffered 
any  mysterious  change,  when  our  best  attempts  at  deciphering 
tho  extant  fragments  of  andent  Greek  music  yield  us  a  rhythm 


which  scholars  can  explain  by  the  structure  of  Gredt  verse,  bnt 
which  gives  us  no  musical  sense.  Ndther  here  nor  in  such 
strange  harmonic  phenomena  as  our  complete  inversion  oC 
medieval  harmonic  ideas  as  to  the  treatment  of  "  perfect  con- 
cords "  (see  Hakiiony)  do  we  find  any  prindple  involved  which 
is  not  as  true  at  the  present  day  as  it  ever  was.  Andent  mUlsical 
rhythm  shared  in  the  general  qualities  of  that  "  Flatland  " 
which  we  know  andent  music  to  have  been;  modem  mutical 
rhythm,  like  harmony,  bdongs,  as  it  were,  to  a  three-dimensioned 
musical  space  with  the  vast  artistic  resources  of  a  consistent 
perspective. 

Indeed,  we  need  much  the  same  kind  of  mental  gymnastic 
in  studying  the  origins  of  musical  rhythm  as  we  need  for  the 
much  more  abstruse-  subject  of  harmonic  origins.  The  two 
subjects  soon  begin  to  show  interaction.  During  the  period  of 
discant  we  find  metrical  conceptions  already  strongly  modified 
by  two  purely  musical  factors.  Firstly,  the  attempt  to  make 
voices  produce  a  harmony  from  different  simultaneous  melodies 
(instead  of  from  combinations  concdved  as  diagxiised  unison) 
brought  with  it  the  necessity  for  differences  of  length  enormously 
larger  than  Any  possible  metrical  differences.  The  metric^ 
influence,  however,  still  so  predominated,  even  in  the  14th 
century,  as  to  produce  a  rhythm  based  almost  exdusivdy  on 
what  would  now  be  called  triple  time.  Secondly,  that  sense  of 
bodily  movement,  for  which  the  less  dumsy  term  "  dance- 
rhythm  "  is  far  too  narrow,  gained  ground  as  the  only  means 
powerful  enough  to  hold  the  various  rhythms  of  the  new  and 
growing  polyphony  together.  In  the  later  stages  of  discant  the 
old  metrical  conceptions  struggled  against  the  grain  of  the 
polyphony  for  awhile,  only  to  succumb  in  a  tangle  of  inextricable 
technicality:  and  the  new  art,  which  became  coherent  in  the 
xsth  century,  disregarded  poetic  metre,  with  little  or  no  loss  in 
capadty  to  interpret  words  if  the  composer  had  leisure  or  desire 
to  do  so;  since,  after  all,  poetic  rhythm  in  its  highest  forms  has  a 
subtle  freedom  which  renders  mechanical  musical  translation 
worse  than  usdcss,  while  the  rhythmic  swing  of  the  lighter  forms 
of  poetry  was  soon  discovered  by  the  composers  of  the  '*  Gddcn 
Age  "  to  be  practically  identical  with  the  refined  dance-rhythm 
which  they  in  their  lighter  moments  idealized  from  folk-music.^ 

By  the  middle  of  the  xsth  century  polyphony  attained 
such  independence  that  the  only  rhythms  which  would  hold 
the  flow  of  independent  mdodious  voices  together  were  those 
in  which  a  steadily  duple  or  steadily  triple  rhythm  (dthcr  of 
which  might  be  subdivided  by  the  other  or  by  itself)  could  be 
fdt  as  an  absolutdy  regular  musical  tread.  Such  a  rhythm 
is  capable  of  expressing  every  poetic  foot,  either  by  the  differ- 
ence of  stress  between  notes  or  by  a  difference  in  their  length. 
Moreover,  emphasis  may  be  obtained  by  the  pitch  of  the  note, 
or,  again,  by  its  harmonic  significance.  All  these  forms  of 
emphasis  combine  and  counteract  each  other  in  an  infinite 
variety,  till  the  sense  of  musical  movement  becomes  as  remote 
from  cmde  dance-rhythm  as  it  is  from  poetic  metre.  But 
though  the  part  thus  played  by  accent  was  already  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  "  Golden  Age  "  of  music,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  bea)me  evident  to  the  ear  except  in  the  lighter 
and  more  coarse-grained  art-forms.  Its  hi^est  purpose  was 
served  as  soon  as  the  listener  was  able  to  lose  all  cmde  rhythmic 
impulses  in  a  secure  feeling  that  the  mass  of  polyphonic  hurmony 
was  hdd  together  by  a  general  grouping  of  the  rhythmic  beats 
in  fours  or  threes;  and  individual  parts  were  at  least  as  free 
to  indulge  in  other  rhythms  across  the  main  rhythm  as  they 
are  in  the  most  complex  modern  music,  so  long  as  the  harmony 
was  held  together  by  the  average  grouping,  or  "  time,"  as  we 
now  call  it.    Hence  the  rhythmic  variety  of   x6th-centuiy 

>It  would  be  interesting  and  fruitful  to  consider  how  far  the 
growing  preference,  in  modern  European  languages,  of  accent  to 
quantity,  may  not  only  have  modified  the  conception  of  musical 
riiythm.  but  may  itself  have  been  enhanced  by  the  rhythmic  tend- 
encies of  popular  song,  which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  learned 
music  of  the  middle  ages.  And  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
subject  of  musical  rhythm  has  yet  been  so  dearly  treated  on  theie 
lines  as  to  shed  the  light  it  scenu  capable  of  shedding  upon  many 
vexed  questions  in  poetic  rhythm. 
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omic  is  estctly  like  the  hamionic  variety,  and  the  limitations 
and  waywardness  of  .the  one  are  no  mme  archaic  than  tliose  of 
the  other. 

When  the  resources  of  later  music  and  the  treatment  of 
instruments  necessitated  the  publishing  of  music  in  score  as 
well  as  in  separate  parts,  it  became  necessary  to  guide  the  eye 
by  drawing  vertical  lines  (**  bars ")  at  convenient  distances. 
Hence  the  term  "  score  "  (Ger.  Partitw,  Fr.  partuion).  These 
divisions  naturally  coincided  with  the  main  rhythmic  groups, 
and  eventually  became  equidistant.  This  purely  practical 
ctBtom  has  oo^>perated  with  the  great  increase  of  rhythmic 
firmness  necessary  for  the  coherence  of  those  large  modem 
forms  which  decree  the  shape  rather  than  the  texture  of  the 
music,  unto  our  notions  of  rhythm  may  fairly  be  described 
as  bar-ridden.  And,  since  the  vast  majority  of  our  musical 
rhythms  absorb  the  utmost  complexity  of  detafl  into  the  most 
square  and  ^mmetrical  frameworic  possible,  we  are  taught  to 
regard  the  "  4-bar  period  "  as  a  normal  (or  even  ultimate) 
rhythmic  principle,  instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  broader 
conceptions  which  treat  symmetry  and  proportion  in  time  as 
freely  as  they  are  treated  in  space.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  the  bar  indicates  no  universal  musical  principle. 
The  havoc  wrought  by  mechanical  teaching  on  this  point  is 
incalculable,  tapedaUy  in  the  childish  crudeness  of  current 
ideas  as  to  the  declamation  of  words  in  rlaasical  and  modem 
music:  ideas  which  mislead  even  some  composers  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  know  better. 

As  rhythm  is  contemplated  in  larger  measures,  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  to  say  where  the  sense  of  rhythm  ends 
and  the  sense  of  proportion  begins.  The  same  melody  that 
may  be  fdt  as  a  square  and  symmetrical  piece  of  proportion 
in  four-bar  rhythm  iif  it  is  taken  slowly,  will  be  equally  rational 
as  a  single  bar  of  "  common  time  "  (see  below)  if  it  is  taken 
very  quickly;  and  between  these  two  extremes  there  may  be 
insensible  gradations.  All  that  can  be  laid  down  is  that  com- 
posers are  apt  to  use  short  bars  where  they  demand  constant 
strong  accent,  while  long  bars  will  imply  smoother  rhythms.  For 
example,  if  the  scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  were 
written  in  V  instead  of  *  bars,  then  the  passages  now  marked 
Ritmo  di  tre  batiuU  would  have  to  appear  in  4  time,  and  so 
the  changes  of  rhsrthm  would  {be  much  more  visible  on  paper. 
But  the  tendency  to  put  a  strong  accent  on  the  first  beat  of 
every  bar  would  make  this  notation  an  undesirable  substitute 
for  Beethoven's,  since  it  would  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  sub- 
ordinate accents  (all  of  them  bar-accents,  as  Beethoven  writes 
them).  The  trio  of  this  scherzo  shows  the  opposite  case  in  the 
fact  that  Beethoven  first  intended  to  write  it  in  '  time,  but, 
in  order  to  indicate  a  more  tranquil  flow  at  the  same  pace, 
doubled  the  quantity  contained  in  a  bar,  substituting  aUa 
hr€9e  bars,  eadi  equal  to  two  of  the  preceding  *  bars.  The 
alteration  produced  a  discrepancy  in  ^e  metronome  marks, 
which  has  always  caused  controversy  among  conductors,  but 
the  facts  admit  of  only  one  interpretation.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  only  sound  Hbeory  of  musical  rhythm  will  be  that  in 
which  accent,  beat,  bar,  and  even  form  and  proportion  are 
relative  terms. 

The  kinds  of  Urne  (ue.  rhythmic  groups  forming,,  as  it  were, 
invariable  molecules  in  the  •tnicture  of  any  continuous  piece  of 
music)  that  are  uacd  in  all  music  from  the  15th  century  onwards 
axe  Dovndays  classified  as  dupU  and  triple,  and  each  of  these  may 
be  timpU  or  compound.  Simple  time  is  that  in  which  the  normal 
•ubdivMHon  of  its  beats  is  by  two,  whether  the  number  of  the  beats 
themselves  is  duple  or  triple.  Compound  time  is  that  in  which 
the  beats  are  regulariy  divided  by  three,  which  three  subdivisions 
are  reckoned  as  subordinate  beats.  The  beats  are  in  all  kinds  of 
time  reckoned  as  halves,  quArters,  8ths,  i6ths  or  even  Aands  of  the 
standard  note  in  modem  mumc,  the  semibreve:  and  the  time- 
si^aatuic  plaoed  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music  is  really  a 
fnctlon,  01  which  the  numerator  expresses  the  number  of  beats  in 
a  bar.  while  the  denominator  expresses  the  site  of  a  beat.  Thus 
*  signifies  three  crotchets  in  a  bar.  Compound  time  u  expressed. 
not  by  using  normal  fractions  of  a  semibreve  as  main  beats  and 
dividing  them  into  triplets}  but  by  using  dotted  beats.    A  dot  after 
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a  note  adds  another  half  to  its  value,  and  so  not  only  do  we  obuin 
the  means  of  expressing  a  great  variety  of  rhythmic  effects  (especi- 
ally quantitative  effects  of  iambic  and  trochaic  character)  in  all 
kinds  of  time,  but  we  are  able  to  use  normal,  fractions  of  a  semi- 
breve as  the  subordinate  beats  of  compound  time.  Thus  *  is  the 
compound  time  obtained  by  dotting  the  two  crotchets  of  *  time, 
and  is  thus  totally  different  in  accent  and  meaning  from  I  time 
though  that  also  contains  six  quavers  in  a  bar.  The  roost  highly 
compound  times  in  classical  music  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ust  move- 
ment of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  iii.  He  begins  by  divkling  bars 
of  I  bto  their  usual  compound  time  tV  He  then  divides  the 
six  half-beau  of  I  time  by  three,  producing  SS  (which  he  in- 
correctly calb  m),  and  lastly  he  divides  the  la  quarter-beats  by  3, 
producing  S  (whkh  he  caUs  S)*  The  special  signatures  C  for 
4  time,  and  C  for  *  time  are  the  last  survivals  of  the  time  system 
of  the  middle  sees  (^  Musical  Notation).  That  complicated 
system  of  fiuwo,  Hme  and  prolaiion  was  capable  of  expressing 
even  more  highly  compound  rhythms  than  our  usual  time-signatures, 
though  the  complexity  was  in  most  cases  unreal,  since  the  small 
rhythmic  ictus  of  ecclesiastical  polyphony  renders  little  but  the 
general  distinction  between  duple  and  triple  rhythm  audible: 
cspeciall)r  as  the  more  compound  rhythms  were  not  subdivisions 
but  multiples,  involving  lengths  better  measurable  by  an  eight-day 
clock  than  by  human  ears.  The  second  Kyrie  of  Palestrina's 
Misea  L'Homme  Armi  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  which  remain  both 
rhythmic  and  complex  when  transcribed  in  modem  score.*    For 

fenuine  articulate  complexity  the  ballroom  scene  in  Mozart's 
)(m  Giooanni  has  never  been  surpassed.  So  real  are  Its  three 
simultaneous  rhythms  of  minuet,  contredanse  and  waltz  that  the 
persons  on  the  stage  actually  dance  to  whichever  suits  their  char- 
acter. Anomalous  measures  such  as  4  and  4  time,  whether 
divinble  into  alternations  of  4  and  *  or  not,  are  aesthetically  best 
regarded  not  as  rhythmic  units,  but  as  extreme  cases  of  unsym- 
metrical  phrase-rhythm  erected  into  a  system  for  special  effect. 
They  tend,  however,  to  group  themselves  into  musical  sentences 
of  reactionary  squareness;  and  the  4  movement  of  Tschaikovsky's 
Pathetic  Symphony  consists  of  twentyr  8-bar  periods  (twenty-four, 
counting  the  repeats)  before  an  unpaired  A-tnr  phrase  is  heard  in 
the  short  coda.  Even  the  last  bar  is  not  odd,  though  it  b  the  179th, 
for  the  rhythm  ends  with  an  unwritten  i8oth  bar  of  silence. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  germ  of  truth  in  current  doctrine  as  to 
the  fundamental  character  of  4-bar  phrase-rhythms,  inasmuch 
as  the  himian  anatomy  has  a  bilateral  symmetry  with  either 
limb  on  one  side  slightly  stronger  than  that  on  the  other.  This 
is  probably  the  basis  of  our  natural  tendency  to  group  rhythmic 
units  m  pairs,  with  a  stress  on  the  first  of  each  pair;  and  hence, 
if  our  attention  is  drawn  to  larger  groups,  we  put  more  stress 
on  the  first  of  the  first  pair  than  on  the  first  of  the  second; 
and  so  with  still  greater  groups,  until  our  immediate  and  un> 
analysed  seiise  of  rhythm  merges  into  a  sense  of  proportion 
distributed  through  time  with  a  clear  consdousncss  of  past, 
present  and  future.    The  point  at  which  this  merging  takes 

every  ordinary  purpose  of  musical  riiythm,  being  capable  of  expres* 
sing  clear  distinction  far  more  minute  than  have  ever  been  regu- 
lated in  speech.  It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a  syllable  in  less  than 
a  tenth  01  a  second:  but  it  is  easy  to  ^lay  16  notes  in  a  second  on 
the  pianoforte.  (That  is  to  say,  musical  rhythm  continues  to  be 
measurable  up  to  the  point  at  which  atmospheric  vibrations  coalesce 
in  the  car  as  low  musical  notes!)  In  a  series  of  such  rapid  notes 
a  single  break  twice  in  a  second  would  have  a  very  obvious  rhythmic 
effect  directly  measured  by  the  ear.  If  the  broken  series  were 
levelled  into  an  even  series  of  fourteen  notes  a  second,  the  rhythmic 
effect  would  be  entirely  different,  though  the  actual  difference  of 
pace  would  be  only  A  of  a  second.  The  special  sign  for  triplets 
IS  readily  adapted  to  other  subdivisions  where  necessary;  but  such 
adaptation  generally  indicates  rather  a  freedom  of  declamatory 
rhythm  tlian  any  abstruse  arithmetical  accuracy.  Among  the 
worst  barbarisms  in  musical  editing  is  the  persistent  reduction  of 
Chopin's  septoles,  groups  of  13  and  other  indeterminables,  into 
mutton-cutlet  frills.^  A  natural  freedom  in  periormance  is  as 
necessary  for  the  minutiae  of  musical  rhythm  as  it  is  in  speech; 
but  where  all  but  the  finest  players  fail  is  in  basing  this  freedom  on 
the  superlative  accuracy  01  the  rhythmic  notation  of  the  great 
composers. 
'  In  the  critical  edition  of  Palestrina's  complete  works,  vol.  xii. 

Rij-j  (Breitkopf  and  H&rtel),  the  editor  has  violently  simplified  it. 
e  is  justified  in  using  the  ordinary  <(  bars  to  hold  the  piece  together, 
and  he  is  not  called  upon  to  reproduce  the  riddles  of  the  orinnal 
notation;  but  some  secondary  time  ngnatures  ought  to  have  been 
added  to  indicate  the  strong  swing  of  the  tune  in  its  conflicting 
shapes;  and  there  is  no  iustification,  in  a  full  score  intended  for 
scholars,  in  supplanting  the  true  rhythm  of  the  quintus  by  a  rough 
practical  compromise. 
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pUce  dependi  on  the  extent  to  whidi  tbese  larger  groups  can 
dominate  the  details  of  the  rhythm,  and  this  again  depends 
on  the  listener's  capacity  for  grasping  large  and  slow  rhythms. 
In  any  case,  the 'only  "ultimate"  rhythmic  element  is  the 
tendency  to  mark  off  rhythmic  beats  into  pairs,  with  a  stress 
on  the  first  of  each  pair.  Where  this  tendency  is  resisted,  the 
mind  will  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  which  will  vary 
according  to  the  pace  and  detail  of  the  music  Thus  in  rapid 
triple  time  it  is  easier  to  seek  duple  rhythm  in  the  grouping  of 
bkars  than  in  the  details  within  the  bsirs;  but  if  the  groups  of 
bars  are  also  triple,  or  irregular,  the  mind  will  fix  on  the  first 
recurring  salient  feature  for  a  secondary  beat,  regardless  of 
inequality  in  length;  rather  than,  so  to  speak,  hop  on  one  leg 
indefinitdy.  On  this  principle  there  is  a  (Ustinct  tendency 
in  moderate  and  slow  triple  times  to  throw  a  secondary  accent 
on  the  third  beat;  or  sometimes  on  the  second,  as  in  the  spring- 
ing step  of  the  mazurka,  where  the  spring  gives  energy  to  the 
first  bnt  and  the  descent  from  it  gives  poise  to  the  second. 

The  tendency  of  small  rhythmic  groups  to  build  themselves 
into  large  and  square  ones,  such  as  8-bar,  x6-bar  and  even 
33-bar  periods,  is  doubtless  important;  but  the  converse 
tendency  of  la^  phrase-rhsrthms  to  break  up  in  a  tapering 
series  is  far  more  significant,  since  even  in  its  most  regular 
forms  it  not  only  produces  more  variety  the  further  it  goes, 
but  always  increases  in  obvious  effect,  until  the  subdivisions 
attain  the  minuteness  (and  therewith  the  expression)  of  speech 
rhythms.  (A  crude  exaiftple  of  the  device  is  Diabelli's  waltz, 
on  which  Beethoven  wrote  his  gigantic  33  variations.  See 
Vauations,  where  the  point  is  illustrated  by  a  diagram.) 
Regularly  expanding  rhythm,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
becomes  imperceptible  as  it  is  camied  further,  but  tends  merely 
to  make  musical  proportions  resemble  those  of  a  chess-board. 
In  great  music  the  expanding  principle  b  therefore  always 
contrasted  with  or  modified  by  the  ti^>ering  principle,  which 
can  indeed  exist  simultaneously  with  it  and  with  any  other. 
For,  to  take  only  three  categories,  the  harmonic  changes  of  a 
passage  may  be  designed  in  tapering  rhythm  while  the  melodic 
phrases  expand,  and  the  entries  of  instruments  or  parts  occur 
on  some  third  principle,  rq^ular  or  irregular.  Such  interplay 
need  produce  no  feeling  of  complexity;  indeed,  it  is  an  art 
most  ne^ected  by  those  composers  who  most  rely  on  the  effect 
of  complex  rhythm.  It  is  the  main  discoverable  source  of 
that  almost  dramatic  sense  -of  movement  that  distinguishes 
the  great  musical  styles  from  the  academic  methods  whidi  play 
for  safety,  and  from  the  anti-academic  novelties  which  end  in 
monotony. 

Square  rhythms  become  desirable  at  dimaxes  where  physical 
energy  dominates  thought.  Strong  final  cadences  accordini^y 
require  that  the  last  chord  should  fall  on  an  accent;  and  if  the 
4>ace  is  rapid  the  final  chord  will  probably  be  not  only  on  an 
accented  beat  but  on  an  accented  bar.  Thus  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  there  is  by  a  mere  oversight  one  bar  too  many  in  the  four 
bars  of  tremolo  quavers  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony;  for  they  are  followed  by  an 
important  bar  leaiding  to  the  last  three  chords,  which  diords 
can  only  mean  (counting  bars  as  beats) —  "  Oict,  two,  TtosES  " 
("  four  "  being  silent  and  therefore  unwrittdi).  A  fifth  bar  oC 
tremolo  would  correct  the  rhythm  in  a  more  vigorous  but  more 
vulgar  way  by  bringing  the  last  chord  onto  "  One  "  of.  the  next 
imaginary  group  of  four.  The  former  correction  is  so  obviously 
right  that  the  imagination  makes  it  in  spite  of  thc^  presence  of 
the  superfluous  bar,  which  is  instinctively  ignored  as  an  accidental 
prolongation  of  the  tremolo.  Where  the  composer  writes  in 
bars  so  short  as  to  be  permanently  less  than  the  phrases  of  the 
piece  (as  in  Beethoven's  scherzos),  or  in  bars  that  are  frequently 
longer  than  the  phrases  (as  in  most  of  Mosart's  movements  in 
slow  or  moderate  common  time),  it  sometimes  becomes  imposrible 
to  construe  the  music  without  carefully  calculating  where  the 
accents  come;  and  this  calculation  is  most  easily  made  on  the 
assumption  that  the  strongest  cadences  bring  the  tonic  chord 
on  an  accent.  Thus,  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E  flat.  Op.  37, 
No.  I ,  the  first  bar  of  the  aooond  movement  must  be  preliininaiy 


and  the  first  accent  must  come  on  the  second  bar,  since  the  piece 
refuses  to  make  sense  in  any  other  way.  Indeed,  Beethoven 
has  written  some  notes  twice  over  in  order  to  bring  his  double- 
bars  and  repeat-marks  where  they  will  indicate  the  true  rhythmic 
Joints  to  the  eye.  (A  double-bar  is  a  mere  graphic  indication 
of  some  important  sectional  division,  not  necessarily  rhythmic 
or  even  coincident  with  a  normal  bar-stroke.) 

Theorists,  however,  have  devek>ped  a  tendenqr  to  assume 
that  all  cadences  must  be  strong.  More  than  one  critic  has 
told  us  that  the  scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  38,  is  an  the 
same  predicament  as  that  of  Op.  37,  No.  i;  though  it  not  only 
makes  excellent  sense  with  its  cadences  in  the  light  and  weak 
fonn  in  which  they  appear,  but,  when  reconstrued  on  the  "  strong 
cadence^*  theory,  entirdy  fails  in  its  middle  portion  to  uph<dd 
that  theory  or  to  make  any  other  rhythmic  sense.  And  idicn 
Professor  Prout  teUs  its  that  the  ovoture  to  Figaro  begins  with  a 
silent  bar,  and  that  Schubert's  Impromptu  in  B  flat  is  positively 
ungrammatical  in  its  cadences  unless  it  is  entirely  rebarred, 
and  when  Dr  Riemann  turns  half  the  ritomello  of  a  Bach  oon^ 
certo  bom  f  into  \  time,  simply  in  order  to  make  the  sequences 
coindde  with  the  hardest  poKible  accents;  then  we  can  only 
protest  that  this  is  regulating  musical  aesthetics  by  criteria  too 
crude  for  the  aesthetics  of  bricklaying.  An  edition  of  ParadtM 
Loa,  in  which  the  lines  were  so  rearranged  as  to  bring  all  pxmctu»- 
tion  marks  toxcept  perhaps  commas)  at  the  end  of  the  Une^ 
would  be  on  precisely  the  same  levd  of  ingenious  barbarity. 

Few  technical  terms  are  entirdy  peculiar  to  the  subject  of 
musical  rhythm;  but  some  obvious  terms  of  ayntax,  such  as 
ph-ase,  period  and  section  are  used  with  varying  degrees  of  system 
by  all  writers  on  music;  and  the  whole  termindogy  of  prosody 
has  been  annexed — with  such  success  that  we  are  told  in  Grove's 
Dictionary  (article  "Metre")  that  "the  theme  of  Weber's 
Rondo  itriUanU  in  E  flat  (Op.  63)  is  in  Anapaestic  Tetrameter 
Brachycatalectic,  very  rigidly  maintained." 

One  important  term  has  acquired  a  vpodid  significance  in 
music:  viz.  Synafpati^n,  It  means  a  oosMiccent  of  sudi 
strength  as  to  equal  or  even  suppress  the  main  accent;  but  the 
use  of  the  term  is  generally  restricted  to  cases  in  whidi  the  cross- 
accent  is  produced  by  shifting  the  notes  of  a  mdody  or  a  formula 
so  that  they  fall  between  the  beats  instead  of  upon  them.  From 
what  we  have  said  as  to  the  almost  physical  energy  of  musical 
rhythm  it  is  obvious  that,  such  a  phenomenon  is  of  far  greater 
effect  and  importance  in  music  than  it  could  possibly  be  in 
verse;  and,  to  "whichever  subject  the  term  may  bdong  by 
priority,  extreme  caution  is  needed  in  extending  any  musical 
notion  of  it  to  the  structure  of  poetry.  (D.  F.  T.) 

RHTTDfA.  a  name  applied  to  the  northern  sea-cow  (JU^rfuM 
pgaSf  or  sfdZerOf  9^  gigantic  relative  of  the  manatl  and  dugong, 
which  formerly  inhabited  Bering  and  Copper  Islands,  in  the 
North  Pacific,  where  it  watf  discovered  during  Bering's  voyage 
in  1 741,  and  subsequently  described  by  Steller,  who  accompanied 
that  expedition  as  a  naturalist.  Bering's  half-starved  sailors 
soon  reduced  the  numbers  of  these  comparatively  hdpless 
creatures;  and  it  was  not  long  after— probably  about  the  year 
1768— that  the  spedes,  which  was  the  sole  representative  of 
its  genus,  became  oompletdy  exterminated.  The  Rkytina  was 
the  largest  member  of  the  'order  Sirenia,  attaining  a  length  of 
nearly  twenty  feet;  and  had  a  very  thick,  rugged,  bark-like 
skin..  The  jaws,  which  are  bent  downwards  to  a  moderate 
extent,  are  unprovided  with  teeth,  but  in  life  carried  ridged 
homy  pUtes.  The  tail  was  very  deeply  forked;  and  the 
flippers  were  short  and  truncated,  laddng  apparently  the 
terminal  joints  of  the  digits. 

When  first  discovered,  this  Sirenian  was  extremdy  numerous 
in  the  bays  of  Bering  Idand,  where  it  browsed  upon  the  abundant 
sea-tan^  Its  extirpation  is  due  to  the  Russian  sailors  and 
traders  who  visited  the  island  in  pursuit  of  seals  and  sea-otters, 
and  who  subsisted  on  its  flesh.  Numbers  of  bones  have  been 
discovered  in  the  soil  of  Bering  and  Copper  Islands,  from  which 
more  or  less  neariy  perfect  skdetons  have  been  reconstructed, 
so  that  the  osteology  of  this  interesting  animal  is  well  represented 
in  most  of  the  larger  museums.  (R- L.*) 
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BUKSARBI,  AUGUSnif  PBRNANDBZ  HUlTOZ.  Dukb  or 
{1808  or  1810-1873),  morganatic  husband  of  Maria  Christina, 
queen  and  regent  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  Taranc6n,  in  the 
province  of  Cumca,  in  New  Castile.  His  father  was  the  keeper  of 
an  "  esUmco  "  or  office  for  the  sale  of  the  tobacco  of  the  govern- 
ment monopoly.  He  enlisted  in  the  bodyguard,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  queen.  According  to  one  account,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  stopping  the  runaway  horses  of  her 
carriage;  according  to  another,  he  only  picked  up  her  hand- 
kerdiief;  a  third  and  scandalous  erplanation  of  his  fortune 
has  been  given.  It  is  certain  that  the  queen  married  him 
privately,  veiy  soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband  on  the 
t9th  of  September  1833.  By  publishing  her  marriage,  Maria 
Christina  would  have  forfeited  the  regency;  but  her  nehttions 
with  Mttfioz  were  perfectly  well  known.  When  on  the  X3th  of 
August  1836  the  soldiers  on  duty  at  the  summer  palace,  La 
Granja,  mutinied  and  forced  the  regent  to  grant  a  constitution, 
it  was  generally,  though  "wrongly,  believed  that  they  over- 
came her  reluctance  by  seizing  Mufioz,  whom  they  called  her 
"  gmapo"  or  fancy  man,  and  threatening  to  shoot  him.  When 
in  1840  the  queen  found  her  position  intolerable  and  fled  the 
oountiy,  MuAoz  went  with  her  and  the  marriage  was  published, 
and 'on  the  overthrow  of  Espartero  in  1843  the  couple  returned. 
In  1844  Queen  Isabella  II.,  who  was  now  declared  to  be  of 
age,  gave  her  consent  to  her  mother's  marriage,  which  was 
publkly  performed.  Mufioz  was  created  duke  of  Riansares 
and  made  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  By  Louis  Philippe, 
king  of  the  French,  he  was  created  duke  of  Mont-Morot  and 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Until  his  wife  was  ' 
finally  driven  from  Spain  by  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
1854,  the  duke  is  credibly  reported  to  have  applied  himself 
to  making  a  large  fortime  out  of  railway  concessions  and 
by  judidous  stock  exchange  speculations.  Political  ambi- 
tions he  had  none,  and  it  is  said  that  he  declined  the  offer 
of  the  crown  of  Ecuador.  All  authorities  agree  that  he  was 
not  only  good-looking,  but  kindly  and  well-bred.  He  died 
five  years  before  his  wife  at  L'Adresse,  near  Havre,  on  the 
nth  of  September  1873.  Several  children  were  bom  of  the  ^ 
marriage. 

RIAZ  PASHA  {e.  1835-  ),  Egyptian  sUtesman,  bom 
about  1835,  ^*M  of  a  Circassian  family,  but  said  to  be  of  Hebrew 
extraction.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life  save  that  until 
the  accession  of  Ismail  Pasha  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Egypt  in 
1863  he  occupied  a  humble  position.  Ismail,  recognizing  in 
this  obscure  individual  a  capacity  for  hard  work  and  a  strong 
will,  made  him  one  of  his  ministers,  to  find,  to  his  chagrin, 
that  Riaz  was  also  an  honest  man  possessed  of  a  remarkable 
independence  cH  character.  When  Ismail's  financial  straits 
compelled  him  to  agree  to  a  commission  of  inquiry  Riaz  was 
the  only  Egyptian  of  knqwn  honesty  suflficiently  intelligent 
and  patriotic  to  be  named  as  a  vice-president  of  the  com- 
mission. He  filled  this  office  with  distinction,  but  not  to  the 
liking  of  Ismail.  The  khedive,  however,  felt  compelled,  when 
as  a  sop  to  his  European  crniitors  he  assumed  the  position 
of  «  constitu^onal  monarch,  to  nominate  Riaz  as  a  member 
of  the  first  Egyptian  cabinet.  For  the  few  months  this 
government  lasted  (September  1878  to  April  1879)  Riaz  was 
minister  of  the  interior.  When  Ismail  dismissed  the  cabinet 
and  attempted  to  restune  autocratic  rule,  Riaz  had  to  flee 
the  country.  Upon  the  deposition  of  Ismail,  June  1879,  Riaz 
was  sent  for  by  the  British  and  French  controllers,  and  he 
formed  the  first  ministry  under  the  khedive  Tewfik.  His 
administration,  marked  by  much  ability,  lasted  only  two 
years,  and  was  overthrown  by  the  agitation  which  had  for 
figure-head  Arabi  Pasha  (9. v.).  The  b^innings  of  this  move- 
ment Riaz  treated  as  of  no  consequence.  In  reply  to  a  warning 
of  what  might  happen  he  said,  "  But  this  is  Egypt;  such  things 
do  not  happen;  you  say  they  have  happened  elsewhere, 
perhaps,  but  this  is  Egypt."  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of 
September  1881,  after  the  military  demonstration  in  Abdin 
Square,  Riaz  was  dismissed;  broken  in  health  he  went  to 
Europe,  remaining  at  Geneva  until  the  fall  of  Arabt.    After 


that  event  Rlas,  subordinating  his  vanity  to  his  patriotism, 
accepted  office  as  minister  of  the  interior  under  Sberif  Pasha 
(f.v.).  Had  Riaz  had  his  way  Arabi  and  his  associates  would 
have  been  executed  forthwith,  and  when  the  British  insisted 
that  clemency  should  be  extended  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
Riaz  refused  to  remain  in  office,  resigning  in  December  r883. 
He  took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs  until  z888,  when,  on 
the  dismissal  of  Nubar  Pasha  (9.9.) ,  he  was  summoned  to 
form  a  government.  He  now  understood  that  the  only  policy 
possible  for  an  Egyptian  statesman  was  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  British  agent  (Sir  Evelyn  Baring — afterwards  Lord 
Cromer).  This  he  succeeded  in  doing  to  a  large  extent,  wit- 
nessing if  not  initiating  the  practical  abolition  of  the  conU 
and  many  other  reforms.  The  appointment  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
official  as  judicial  adviser  to  the  khedive  was,  however,  opposed 
by  Riaz,  1^  resigned  in  May  1891.  In  the  February  follow- 
ing he  again  became  prime  minister  *  under  Abbas  IL,  being 
selected  as  comparatively  acceptable  both  to  the  khedivial 
and  British  parties.  In  April  r894  Riaz  finally  resigned  office 
on  accotmt  of  ill-health.  Superior,  probably,  both  intellectually 
and  morally  to  his  great  rival  Nubar,  he  lacked  the  latter's 
broad  statesmanship  as  well  as  his  pUability.  Riaz's  stand- 
point was  that  of  the  benevolent  autocrat;  he  believed  that 
the  Egyptians  were  not  fitted  for  self-government  aqd  must 
be  treated  like  children,  protected  from  ill-treatment  by 
others  and  prevoxted  from  injuring  themselves.  In  1889 
he  was  made  an  honorary  G.C.M.G.  A  worthy  tribute  to 
Riaz  was  paid  by  Lord  Cromer  in  his  farewell  speech  at  Cairo 
on  the  4th  of  May  1907.  "  Little  or  no  courage  is  now  re- 
quired," said  Lord  Cromer,  "  on  the  part  of  a  young  Egyptian 
who  poses  as  a  reformer,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  Ismail 
Pasha  had  some  very  drastic  methods  of  dealing  with  those 
who  did  not  bow  before  him.  Nevertheless,  some  thirty  years 
ago  Riaz  Pasha  stood  forth  boldly  to  protest  against  the  mal- 
administration that  then  prevailed  in  Egypt.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  bell  the  cat.'* 

RIB  (from  0.  Eng.  nbh\  the  word  appears  in  many 
Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Ger.  Rippe^  Swed.  re6),  in  anatomy, 
the  primary  meaning,  one  of  the  series  of  elastic  arched  bones 
(coslae)  which  form  the  casing  or  framework  of  the  thorax 
(see  Skeleton:  Axial).  The  word  is  in  meaning  transferred 
to  many  objects  resembling  a  rib  in  shape  or  function.  In 
architecture,  it  is  thus  used  of  the  arches  of  stone  which  in 
medieval  work  constitute  the  skeleton  of  the  vault,  and  carry 
the  shell  or  web.  Although  in  the  Roman  vault  the  rib  played 
an  important  element  in  its  construction,  it  was  generally 
hidden  in  the  thickness  of  the  vault  and  was  made  subservient 
to  its  geometrical  surfaces.  The  Gothic  masons,  on  the  other 
hand,  reversed  the  process,  and  not  only  made  the  vaulting 
surface  subservient  to  the  rib,  but  by  ^mouldings  rendered 
the  latter  a  highly  decorative  feature.  The  principal  ribs 
are  the  transverse  (arc  douUeau),  the  diagonal  (arc  ogive) 
and  .the  wall  rib  (Jorweret).  Those  of  less  importance  are 
the  intermediate,  the  ridge  and  lieme  ribs.  The  ridge-rib 
is  one  first  introduced  into  the  vault  to  resist  the  thrust  of 
the  intermediate  ribs  between  the  wall  and  diagonal  ribs, 
it  also  served  to  mark  the  junction  of  the  filling-in  or  web 
of  vaults  in  those  cases  where  the  courses  dipped  toward  the 
diagonal  rib.  (See  Vattlt.)  A  lierae  rib  (the  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  French)  is  a  short  rib,  introduced  into  the  vaulting 
in  the  Early  Perpendicular  period,  which  coupled  together 
the  transverse  and  intermediate  ril»;  in  the  later  period  the 
"  lieme  "  rib  becomes  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  "  Stella  " 
vault  (see  fiuther  Vault). 

RIBADENEIRA,  PEDRO  A.  (i527-r6ix),  hagiologist,  was 
bom  at  Toledo  on  the  ist  of  November  1527.  As  a  lad  he 
repaired  to  Rome  for  study,  and  there  on  the  x8th  of  September 
1540  was  admitted  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  his  tMrteentb 
year,  as  one  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived papal  sanction.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris  (1542) 
in  philosophy  and  theology.  Loyola,  in  1555,  sent  him  on  a 
mission  to  Belgium;  in  pursuance  of  it  he  visited  England  in 
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1558.  A  Utcr  result  of  his  visit  was  his  Historia  Ecdesuutica 
del  seisma  del  Reyno  de  InglaUrra  (1588-1594),  often  reprinted, 
and  used  in  later  editions  of  N.  Sander's  De  Origine  el  Pro- 
gressu  Schismalis  Anglicani.  In  1560  he  was  made  Provincial 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Tuscany,  thence  transferred  as  Pro- 
vincial to  Sicily  in  1563,  again  employed  in  Flanders,  and 
from  1571  in  Spain.  In  1574  he  settled  in  Madrid,  where 
he  died  on  the  xoth  of  September  1611.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  Life  of  Loyola  (1572),  which  he  was  the  first  to 
write.  In  his  first  edition  of  the  Life,  as  also  in  the  second 
enlarged  issue  (1587),  Ribadeneira  affirmed  that  Loyola  had 
wrought  no  miracle,  except  the  foundation  of  his  Society 
(thus  making  his  claim  parallel  with  that  of  Mahomet,  whose 
only  miracle,  originally,  was  the  Koran).  In  the  process  for 
the  canonization  of  Loyola,  a  narrative  published  by  Riba- 
deneira in  1609  exhibited  miracles;  and  these  are  recorded 
in  an  abridgment  of  the  Life  by  Ribadeneira  (published  post- 
humously in  r6z2)  with  a  statement  by  Ribadeneira  that  he 
had  known  of  them  in  1573  but  was  not  then  satisfied  of  their 
proof.  For  this  change  of  opinion  he  is  taken  to  task  by  Bayle. 
That  Ribadeneira  was,  though  an  able,  a  very  credulous  writer, 
is  shown  by  his  lives  of  the  successors  of  LoyoU  in  the  general- 
ship of  the  Society,  Lainez  and  Borgia;  and  especially,  by 
his  Flos  Sanctorum  (1599-16x0),  a  collection  of  saints'  lives, 
entirely  superseded  by  the  Ubours  of  the  Bollandists.  His 
other  works  are  numerous  but  of  little- moment,  including 
his  Traiado  de  la  religion  (1595),  intended  as  a  refutation  of 
Machiavelli's  Prince. 

See  his  autobiography  in  his  BiUiotkeca  Scri^orum  Societatis  Jesu 
(1602  and  t6o8,  supplemcntcd  by  P.Alegambeand  N.Sotwell  in  1676) ; 
N.  Antonio,  Biotheca  Hxspana  Nova  (1788);  Bwprapku  Universelle 
(Michaud)  (184^-1865).  (A  Go.*) 

RIBALDi  a  word  now  gnly  used  in  the  sense  of  jeering, 
irreverent,  abusive,  particularly  applied  to  the  uses  of  low, 
offensive  or  mocking  jests.  It  has  an  inteitsting  early  history, 
of  which  Du  Cange  (Gloss,  s.v.  Ribaldt)  gives  a  full  account. 
It  is  one  of  those  words,  like  the  Greek  ritpaypos,  an  uncon- 
stitutional ruler,  and  the  Latin  latro,  a  hired  soldier,  mercenary, 
later  robber,  which  have  acquired  a  degraded  and  evil  sig- 
nificance. The  ribaldi  were  light-armed  soldiers,  on  whom 
fell  the  duty  of  being  first  in  attack,  the  enfans  perdns  or  "  for- 
lorn hope  "  of  the  armies  of  the  French  kings;  thus  Rigordus, 
in  his  contemporary  history  of  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus, 
for  the  year  1189,  speaks  of  the  Ribaldi  .  .  .  qui  primos  im- 
petus  in  expuguandis  munilionibus  facere  consueoerunt.  Later 
we  find  the  ribaldi  among  the  rabble  of  camp-followers  of 
an  army,  and  Giovanni  Villani,  in  his  x6th-century  Chronicle 
(it,  139),  speaks  of  ribaldi  et  i  raguaaU  dd  hosUt  and  Froissart 
of  the  ribauj^  as  the  lowest  ranks  in  an  army.  Ribaldus  {ribatU) 
was  thus  a  common  name  for  everything  ruffianly  and  aban- 
doned, and  Matthew  Paris  {Ann.  1251)  says:  Fures^  extdes, 
fugitivi,  excommunicatit  quos  omnes  Ribaldos  Francia  vulgariter 
consuevU  appellare.  The  name  {ribaldae  or  ribaldi)  was  particu- 
larly applied  to  prostitutes,  brothel-keepers  and  all  who  fre- 
quent haunts  of  vice,  and  there  was  at  the  French  court  from 
the  1 2th  century  an  official,  known  as  Rex  Ribaldorunif  king 
of  the  ribalds,  changed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  to  Prae- 
positus  Hospitii  Regis^  whose  duty  was  to  investigate  and  hold 
judicial  inquiry  into  all  crimes  committed  within  the  precincts 
of  the  court,  and  control  vagrants,  prostitutes,  brothels  and 
gambling-houses.  The  etymology  of  the  word  has  been  much 
discussed,  and  no  certainty  can  be  arrived  at.  The  termination 
— aid — points  to  a  Teutonic  origin,  and  connexion  has  been 
suggested  with  O.H.Ger.  Hripd,  M.H.Ger.  Ribe,  prostitute,  with 
Ger.  reiben,  rub,  or  with  rauben,  rob.  Neither  Skeat  nor  the 
New  English  Dictionary  find  any  relation  to  the  English  "  bawd," 
procuress,  pander. 

RIBAULT  (or  Ribaut),  nIBAN  (c.  1520-1565),  French 
navigator,  famous  for  his  connexion  with  the  early  settlement 
of  Florida,  was  born  at  Dieppe,  probably  about  1520.  Appointed 
by  Admiral  Coligny  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  prepare 
an  asylum  for  French  Protestants  in  America,  Ribault  sailed 


on  the  x8th  of  February  156a.  with  two  vessels,  tod  on  the 
I  St  of  May  landed  in  Florida  at  St  John's  river,  or,  as  he  called 
it.  Riviere  de  Mai.  Having  settled  his  colonists  at  Port  Royal 
Harbour  (now  Paris  Island,  South  Carolina),  and  built  Fort 
Charles  for  their  protection,  he  returned  to  France  to  find  the 
country  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1563  he  appears  to 
have  been  in  England  and  to  have  issued  True  and  Lasl  Discooerie 
of  Florida  (Hakluyt  Soc.,  vol.  vii.).  In  April  1564  Coligny  vat 
in  a  position  to  despatch  another  expedition  under  Ren£  de 
Laudonnidre,  but  meanwhile  Ribault's  colony  had  come  to  an 
untimely  end — ^the  unfortunate  adventurers,  destitute  of  sup- 
plies from  home,  having  revdted  against  their  governor  and 
attempted  to  maike  their  way  back  to  Europe  in  a  boat  which 
was  happily  picked  up,  when  they  were  in  the  last  extremities, 
by  an  English  vesseL  In  1565  Ribault  was  again  sent  out  to 
satisfy  Coligny  as  to  Laudonni^'s  management  of  his  new 
settlement.  Fort  Caroline,  on  the  Riviire  de  MaL  While  he 
was  still  there  the  Spaniards,  under  Menendez  de  Avilea,  though 
their  country  was  at  peace  with  France,  attacked  the  French 
ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Ribatdt  set  out  to  retaliate 
on  the  Spaiu'sh  fleet,  but  his  vessels  were  wrecked  by  a  storm 
near  Matanzaa  Inlet  and  he  had  to  attempt  to  return  to  Fort 
Caroline  by  land.  The  fort  had  by  this  time  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  slaughtered  all  the  colonista 
except  a  few  who  got  off  with  two  ships  under  Ribault's  sod. 
Induced  to  surrender  by  false  assurances  of  safeguard,  Ribault 
and  his  men  were  also  put  to  the  sword  in- October  1565.  The 
massacre  was  avenged  in  kind  by  Dominique  de  Gouzgucs 
(d.  X583)  two  years  Utter. 

See  E.  and  E.  Haag,  La  France  prolestanie  (1846-1859):  and  F. 
Parkman,  Pumeers  of  France  in  the  New  World  (new  cd.,  1899). 

RIBBBCK,    JOHANN    CARL   OTTO    (X827-Z898),    German 

classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Erfurt  in  Saxony  on  the  23rd  o£ 

July  1827.     Having  held  professorial  appointments  at  Kiel 

and  Heidelberg,  he  succeeded  his  tutor  lUtschl  in  the  chair  of 

classical  philology  at  Leipzig,  where  he  died  on  the  18th  of  July 

1898.    Ribbeck  was  the  author  of  several  standard  works  on 

the  poets  and  poetry  of  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which  are 

the  following:  Geschichte  der  rdmischen  Dichtung  (2nd  ed., 

X894-X900);  DierSmische  Tragddie  im  Zeitalter  der  Repubtik 

(1875);  Scaenicae  Romanorum  Poesis  FragmetUa,  including  the 

tragic  and  comic  fragments  (3rd  ed.,  1897).   As  a  textual  critic 

he  wasdistinguished  by  considerable  rashness,  and  never  hesitated 

to  alter,  rearrange  or  reject  as  spurious  what  failed  to  reach 

his  standard  of  excellence.    These  tendencies  are  strikingly 

shown  in  his  editions  of  the  Epistles  and  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace 

{i&6<)),tht  Satires  of  Juvenal  (1859)  and  in  the  supplementary 

essay  Der  eclfte  und  unechte  Juvenal  (1865).    In  later  years, 

however,,  he  became  much  nnore  conservative.    His  edition  of 

Virgil  (2nd  ed.,  1894-1895),  although  only  critical,  is  a  work 

of  great  erudition,  especially  the  Prolegomena.    His  Inography 

of  Ritschl  (1879-188X)  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind.   The 

influence  of  his  tutor  may  be  seen  in  Ribbeck's  critical  edition 

of  the  Miles  Cloriosus  of  Plautus,  and  Beitrdge  tur  Lekre  von  den 

UUeinischen  Partikdn^  a  work  of  much  promise,  which  causes 

regret  that  he  did  not  publish  further  results  of  his  studies  in 

that  direction.    His  miscellaneous  Reden  und  Vortrdge  were 

published  after  his  death  (Leipzig,  1899).   He  took  great  interest 

in  the  monumental   Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,  and  it  was 

chiefly  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  government  of  Saxony  was 

induced  to  assist  its  production  by  a  considerable  subsidy. 

The  chief  authority  for  his  life  is  Otto  Ribbech:  ein  BUd  seines 
Lebens  aus  seinen  Briefen  (1901),  ed.  by  Emma  Ribbeck. 

RIBBON-FISHES  (Trachypteridae),  a  famUy  of  marine 
fishes  readily  recognized  by  their  long,  compressed,  tape>like 
body,  short  head,  narrow  mouth  and  feeble  dentition.  A  high 
dorul  fin  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  back;  an  anal  is 
absent,  and  the  caudal,  if  present,  consists  of  two  fascicles  of 
rays  of  which  the  upper  is  prolonged  and  directed  upwards. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  small,  the  ventrals  composed  of  several 
rays,  or  of  one  long  ray  only.  Ribbon-fishes  possess  all  the 
characteristics  of  fishes  living  at  very  great  depths.    They  are 
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Fic.  I. — TrtiirP'"'"  ■ 

fia>  opedilly.  ud  the  ncmbniic  CDnn«tiii(  them,  arc  oF  a 
vsy  dcUcilc  and  brittlt  (tniclun.  In  young  Hbbon-fish« 
tome  of  ihe  Gn-nyi  arc  ptolongcd  in  an  cniafndinary  dtftrt, 
ivided  with  aRKiidiga  (kc  fig.  j).     There 


ore  only  iwo  genera  in  ihe  family,  Xigalatu,  the  eu-iib,  and 
Trttkyflem.  In  the  fonncr  Ihr  length  of  the  body  [i  about 
Uteen  limes  iti  depth.  The  head  likewiw  i>  coinpieaed,  ihort, 
_  iu  form  that  af  a,  herring]  the  eye  ii  laige;  the 
I  small,  and  provided  with  very  feeble  teeth.  A  long 
iaiiy.nrcd  donal  fin,  of  which  the  very  long  anterior  nys 
irm  a  kind  ol  high  crest,  extends  from  the  top  of  the  bead 
i  the  end  of  the  tail;  tbe  anpl  and  perhaps  the  caudal 
ns  *Je  absent;  but  tbe  ventrah  (and  by  this  the  oar.fish  is 
istinguished  from  tbe  otb«  ribbon-fishes)  are  developed  inio 
pail  of  long  hlimenu,  which  terminate  in  a  paddle-sbeprd 


le  body  i) 


.     The 
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by  which  the  Iwnes  and  piukIi 
lived  under  tbe  immense  pmnire  o(  gnat  oeptris 
boieiicd  and  torn  by  the  expansion  of  tbe  intern 
only  with  difficulty  that  the  spedmens  can  be  take 
waler,  and  presefved  afterwards.  Every  specimi 
more  or  Ihs  mutilated!  and  enccially  tbe  termii 

(ait.  which  seems  to  end  in  a  delicate  tapering  fi 

been  perfrct^ — il  ii  perhaps  usually  lost  as  a  uiet»s 


slmenrii!.™?^; 


I  of  (he  life  of  the  < 


-  ,    -      .  o"i   I 

Orkneys  and  Scotland.     It  is  known  tM  t.ar 
J..,  t_L.  :..  1..I.-J:.  name  is  Vafnacr.    1(1 


Kinian  of  the 
nt.  has  never 

:he  Allanl<,hss 


of  water  movina  stiiDeEbing  like  a  flat-fish  with  one  side  tumal 
obliquety  upwards. 

KIBBOHISM,  the  name  ^ven  to  an  Irish  tecret-wciety 
movemrni,  nbich  began  at  the  end  of  the  iSth  cenluiy  in 
opposiiion  to  the  Orangemen  iq.t.),  and  which  was  represented 
by  various  associations  under  dlflerent  names,  organised  in 
lodges,  and  retruiled  all  over  Ireland  from  the  lowest  ctisses 
of  the  people.  The  actual  name  of  Ribbonism  (Imtn  a  green 
bodge  worn  by  its  members)  became  attached  to  the  rnovemeni 
liter,  about  iSi6;  and,  after  It  had  grown  to  its  height  about 
185s,  it  declined  in  force,  and  was  priciicilly  at  an  end  in  its 
old  form  when  in  iByi  the  Westaieath  Act  dedated  Ribbonism 
illegal.     S«  alio  under  UlLum:  Hislery. 

UBBOHS.     By    this    name    are    designated    narrow    webs, 

primarily  for  binding  and  tying  in  tonnoion  with  dreu,  but  alw 
now  ap^ed  for  innumerable  useful,  ornamental  and  lymbolical 
purposes.  Along  with  that  of  tapes,  fiingcs  and  other  small- 
wares,  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  forms  a  spedal  department 
of  the  teitile  industries.  Tbe  essentia]  feature  of  a  ribbon 
loom  il  the  simultaneous  weaving  in  one  loom  frame  of  two  or 
more  webs,  going  up  to  as  many  as  forty  narrow  fabnts  hi 
modem  looms.  To  eflecl  the  conjoined  throwing  of  all  the 
sliullles  and  the  varioue  other  movements  of  the  loom.  Ihe 
automatic  action  of  the  power-loom  is  necessary;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  self-acting  ribbon  loom  was  known 
uid  eitensively  used  more  than  a  century  before  the  famous 
invention  of  Cartwrighl-  A  loom  in  which  several  narrow  webs 
could  be  woven  at  one  lime  is  mentioned  as  having  been  working 
in  Danliig  towards  the  end  of  the  ifith  century.  Similar  looms 
were  at  work  in  Leiden  in  iSio,  where  Ihcit  use  gave  rise  to  so 
much  discontent  and  rioting  on  the  part  of  the  weavers  (hat  the 
iiales-genersl  had  (o  prohibit  their  use.  The  prohibition  was 
renewed  al  various  inlervab  throughout  the  century,  and  ui  Ihe 
same  interval  the  use  of  the  ribbon  loom   was  interdicted  il 


brought  to  Lor 
hibiied.     In  i' 


idpal  i, 


w  of  the  fly-shuttle, 
a     patent    lor   im- 

e  that  period  il  has 
weaving  macfamer]' 


Ribbon-weaving  is  known  to  have  be«n  etablished  neat  St 
Ctienne  (dep.  Loire)  so  early  as  Iheiilh  century. and  that  town 
has  remained  the  headquarters  of  the  mdustry.  During  the 
Huguenot  troubles,  ribbon-weavers  from  St   Eiienne  Killed  oi 

bos  rivaUed  that  of  the  original  seal  of  Ihe  trade.  Crefdd  is  the 
c«ltre  of  ihe  German  ribbon  industry,  the  manufacture  of  black 
velvet  ribbon  bemg  there  a  specialty.  In  England  Coventry 
is  the  most  impottani  seat  ol  ribbon-making,  which  is  also  proa*, 
cuted  ai  Norwich  and  Leicester. 
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RIBDRA,  a  town  of  north-westcni  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Corunna,  on  the  extreme  wuth-west  of  the  peninsula  formed 
between  the  river  of  Muros  y  Noya  and  Arosa  Bay.  Pop. 
(tgoo)  13,2x8.  Ribeira  is  in  a  hilly  country,  abounding  in 
wheat,  wine,  fruit,  fish  and  game.  Its  port  is  Santa  Eugenia 
de  Ribeira,  on  Arosa  Bay.  The  population  is  chiefly  occupied 
in  agriculture,  cattle-breeding  and  fisheries. 

RIBBIRO.  BERNARDIH  (1483-1553),  the  father  of  bucolic 
prose  and  verse  in  Portugal,  was  a  native  of  Tonio  in  the 
Alemtejo.  His  father,  Damifto  Ribeiro,  was  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  against  King  John  11.  in  1484,  and  had  to  flee  to 
Castile,  whereupon  young  Bemardim  and  hib  mother  took  refuge 
with  their  relations  Antonio  Zagalo  and  D.  Ignec  Zagalo  at 
the  Quinta  dos  Lobos,  near  Cintra.  When  King  Manoel  came 
to  the  throne  in  1495,  ^^  rehabilitated  the  families  persecuted 
by  his  predecessor,  and  Ribeiro  was  able  to' leave  his  retreat  and 
return  to  Torrio.  Meanwhile  D.  Ignex  had  married  a  rich 
landowner  of  Estremoz,  and  in  1503  she  was  summoned  to 
court  and  appointed  one  of  the  attendants  to  the  Infanta  D. 
Beatriz.  ^  Ribeiro  accompanied  her,  and  throni^  her  influence 
the  king  took  him  under  his  protection  and  sent  him  to  the 
university  of  Lisbon,  where  he  studied  from  1 506  to  z  51 3.  When 
he  obtained  his  degree  in  law,  the  king  showed  him  further  favour 
by  appointing  him  to  the  post  of  EscrivOo  da  Camara,  or  secretary, 
and  later  by  bestowing  on  him  the  habit  of  the  military  order 
by  S&o  Thiago.  Ribeiro's  poetic  career  commenced  with  his 
coming  to  court,  and  his  early  verses  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Cancioneiro  Geral  of  Garcia  de  Resende  iq.v.).  He  took  part  in 
the  historic  Serdes  do  Poio,  or  palace  evening  entertainments, 
which  largely  consisted  of  poetical  improvisations;  there  he  met 
and  earned  the  friendship  of  the  poets  S&  de  Miranda  (q.v.) 
and  Christovfto  Falcfio(9.v.)>who  became  his  literary  comrades 
and  the  confidants  of  his  romance,  in  which  hope  deferred  and 
bitter  disappointment  ended  in  tragedy.  Ribeiro  had  early 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  his  cousin,  D.  Joanna  Zagalo, 
the  daughter  of  his  protectress,  D.  Ignez;  but,  though  she  seems 
to  have  returned  it,  her  family  opposed  her  marriage  to  a  singer 
and  dreamer  with  small  means  and  prospects,  and  finidly 
compelled  her  to  wed  a  rich  man,  one  Pero  Gato.  When  the 
latter  met  a  violent  death  shortly  afterwards,  D.  Joanna  retired 
to  a  house  in  the  country,  and  it  is  alleged  that  Ribeiro  visited 
her,  and  that  their  amour  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  child.  AU  we 
know  positively,  however^  is  that  m  2531  the  lady  went  into 
seclusion  in  the  convent  of  St  Clare  at  Estremoz,  where  she  fell 
a  victim  to  a  violent  form  of  insanity,  and  that  she  died  there 
some  yeark  later.  It  is  further  allied  that  Ribeiro's  conduct 
had  caused  a  scandal  which  led  the  king  to  deprive  him  of  his 
office  and  exile  him.  But  the  loss  of  poution  and  income  can 
have  added  very  little  to  the  poignant  grief  of  such  a  true  lover 
and  profound  idealist  as  Bemardim  Ribeiro.  He  had  poured 
out  his  heart  in  five  beautiful  eclogues,  the  earliest  in  Portuguese, 
written  in  the  popular  octosyllabic  verse;  and  now,  hopeless  of 
the  future  and  broken  in  spirit,  he  decided  to  go  to  Italy,  for  a 
poet  the  land  of  promise.  He  started  early  in  x  523,  and  travelled 
widely  in  the  peninsula,  and  during  his  stay  he  wrote  his  moving 
knightly  and  pastoral  romance  Menina  e  Moqa,  in  which  he 
related  the  story  of  his  unfortunate  passion,  personifying  himself 
under  the  anagram  of  "  Bimnarder,"  and  D.  Ignez  under  that 
of  "  Aonia."  When  he  returned  home  in  2534,  the  new  king, 
John  ni.,  restored  him  to  his  former  post,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
paid  a  last  visit  to  his  love  at  St  Clare's  convent  and  found  her 
in  a  fit  of  raving  madness.  This  no  doubt  preyid  on  a  mind 
already  unhinged  by  trouble,  and  hastened  the  decline  of  his 
mentsi  powers,  which  had  already  commenced.  About  1534  a 
long  illness  supervened,  and  the  years  that  elapsed  between  that 
year  and  his  death  may  be  described  as  the  night  of  his  soul. 
He  was  quite  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  ofiice,  and  in  1549 
the  king  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  for  his  support;  but  he 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it,  for  in  1553  he  died  insane  in  All 
Saints  Hospital  in  Lisbon. 

The  Menina  e  Mo^a  was  not  printed  until  after  Ribeiro's 
death,  and  then  first  in  Ferrara  in  1554.    On  its  appearance 


the  book  made  such  a  sensation  that  its  reading  wis  forblddeii, 
because,  though  it  contained  nothing  h^erodoz,  it  disclosed 
a  family  tragedy  which  the  allegory  could  .not  hide.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  certainly  the  work 
of  Ribeiro,  while  as  to  the  second  opinion  is  divided,  though 
Dr  Theophilo  Braga  considers  it  genuine  and  explains  its 
progressive  lack  of  lucidity  and  order  by  the  mental  illness 
of  the  author.  The  first  part  has  been  ably  edited  by  Dr  Josi 
Pessanha  (Oporto,  1891).  Ribeiro's  verses,  including  his  five 
eclogues,  which  for  their  sincerity  of  feeling,  simple  diction 
and  chaste  form  are  unsurpassed  in  Portuguese  literature, 
were  reprinted  in  a  limited  Mition  de  luxe  by  Dr  Xavicr  da 
Cunha  (Lisbon,  x886). 

AuTBOaiTiES. — ^ViKonde  Sancbes  de  Baena.  Bemardim  Ribeiro 
(Lisbon,  1895) ;  Dr  Theophilo  Braga,  Bemardim  Ribeiro  e  o  Bucolismo 
(Oporto,  1897)1  containing  a  full  analysts  of  Ribeiro's  novel  (Bometiiiies 
called  the  Saudadest  though  it  is  more  commonly  described,  as  hcie. 
by  the  initial  words  of  the  story,  Menina  e  Mo(a),  (E.  Pa.) 

RIBERA,  GIUSEPPE  (158S-X656),  commonly  called  Lo 
Spacnoletto,  or  the  Little  Spaniard,  a  leading  painter  of  the 
Neapolitan  or  partly  of  the  Spanish  school,  was  bom  near 
Valencia  in  Spain,  at  Xativa,  now  named  S.  Felipe,  on  X2th 
January  1588.  His  parents  intended  him  for  a  literary  or 
learned  care^;  but  he  neglected  the  regular  studies,  and 
entered  the  school  of  the  Spanish  painter  Francisco  Ribalta. 
Fired  with  a  longing  to  study  art  in  Italy,  he  somehow  made 
his  way  to  Rome.  Early  in  the  xyth  century  a  cardinal  noticed 
him  in  the  streets  of  Rome  drawing  from  the  frescoes  oo  a 
palace  facade;  he  took  up  the  ragged  stripling  and  housed 
him  in  his  mansion.  Artists  had  then  ahready  bestowed  upon 
the  alien  student,  who  was  perpetually  o^ying  all  sorts  ci 
objects  in  art  and  in  nature,  the  nickname  of  Lo  Spagndetto. 
In  the  cardinal's  household  Ribera  was  comfortable  but  dis- 
satufied,  and  one  day  he  decamped.  He  then  betook  himself 
to  the  famous  painter  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio,  the  head  of 
the  naturalist  school,  called  also  the  school  of  the  Tenelmm, 
or  shadow-painters,  owing  to  the  excessive  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade  which  marked  theb  style.  The  Italian  master  gave 
every  encouragement  to  the  Spaniard,  but  not  for  long,  as  he 
died  in  X609.  Ribera,  who  had  in  the  first  instance  studied 
chiefly  from  Raphael  and  the  C^racd,  had  by  this  time  acquired 
so  much  mastery  over  the  tenebroso  style  that  his  performaxtces 
were  barely  distinguishable  from  Caravaggio's  own.  He  now 
went  to  Parma,  and  worked  after  the  frescoes  of  Correggio 
with  great  zeal  and  efficiency:  in  the  museum  of  Madrid  is  his 
"Jacob's  Ladder,"  which  is  regarded  as  his  ckef-d^tttnre  in 
this  maimer.  From  Parma  Spagnoletto  xetumed  to  Rome, 
where  he  resumed  the  style  of  Cvavaggio,  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  migrated  to  Naples,  which  became  his  permanent  home. 

Ribera  was  as  yet  still  poor  and  inconspicuous,  but  a  rich 
picture-dealer  in  Naples  soon  discerned  in  him  all  the  stuff  of 
a  successful  painter,  and  gave  him  his  dau^ter  in  maniage. 
This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  Spaniard's  fortunes.  He 
painted  a  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Bartholomew,"  which  the  father- 
in-law  exhibited  from  his  balcony  to  a  r^>idly  increasing  and 
admiring  crowd.  The  popular  excitement  grew  to  so  XK>isy  a 
height  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  the 
Count  de  Monterey.  From  this  nobleman  and  from  the  king 
of  Spain,  Philip  IV.,  commissions  now  flowed  in  upon  Ribera. 
With  prosperity  came  grasping  and  jealous  selfishness.  Spsgno* 
letto,  chief  in  a  triumvirate  of  greed,  the  "  Cabal  of  Naples," 
his  abettors  being  a  Greek  painter,  Belisario  Corenzio,  and  a 
Neapolitan,  Giambattista  Caracdolo,  determined  that  Naples 
should  be  an  artistic  monopoly;  by  Intrigue,  terrorizing  and 
personal  violence  on  occasion  they  kept  aloof  all  competitors. 
Annibale  Caracd,  the  Cavalier  d'Arpino.  Guido,  Domenichino, 
all  of  them  successively  invited  to  work  in  Naples,  found  the 
place  too  hot  to  hold  them.  The  cabal  ended  at  the  time  of 
Caracciolo's  death  in  X641. 

The  close  of  Ribera's  triumphant  career  has  been  variously 
related.  If  we  are  to  believe  Dominici,  the  historian  of  Nea- 
politan art,  he  totally  disappeared  from  Naples  in  X648  and 
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«is  no  more  heard  of — tlSs  being  the  sequel  of  the  abduction 
by  Don  John  of  Austria,  son  of  Philip  IV.,  of  the  punter's 
beautiful  only  daughter  Maria  Rosa.  But  these  assertions 
have  not  availed  to  di8t>Iace  the  earlier  and  well-authenticated 
statonent  that  Ribera  died  peaceably  and  wealthy  in  Naples 
in  1656.  His  own  signature  on  his  pictures  is  constantly 
"  Jusepe  de  Ribera,  Espafiol."  His  daughter,  so  far  from 
being  disgraced  by  an  abduction,  married  a  Spanish  nobleman 
who  became  a  minister  of  the  viceroy. 

The  pictorial  style  of  Spagnoletto  is  extremely  powerfuL. 
In  bis  earlier  style,  founded  (as  we  have  seen)  sometimes  on 
Caravaggio  and  sometimes  on  the  wholly  diverse  method  of 
Cbrreggio,  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Venetian  masters  can 
likewise  be  traced.  Along  with  his  massive  and  predominating 
shadows,  be  retained  from  first  to  last  great  strength  of  local 
colouring.  His  forms,  though  ordinary  and  partly  gross,  are 
correct;  the  impression  of  his  works  gloomy  and  startling.  He 
delighted  in  subjects  of  horror.  Salvator  Rosa  and  Luca 
Giordano  were  his  most  distinguished  pupils;  also  Giovanni  Do, 
Enrico  Fiammingo,  Michelamgelo  Fracanzani,  and  Aniello 
Falcone,  who  was  the  first  considerable  painter  of  battle-pieces. 
Among  Ribera's  principal  works  should  be  named  "  St  Januarius 
Emerging  from  the  Furnace,"  in  the  cathedral  of  Naples;  the 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  Neapolitan  Certosa,  generally 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece;  the  **  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  " 
(a  late  work,  1650),  now  in  the  Louvre;  the  "  Martjrrdbm  of 
St  Barthotomew,"  in  the  museum  of  Madrid;  the  "  Pieti,"  in 
the  sacristy  of  S.  Martino,  Naples.  His  mythologic  subjects 
are  generally  unpleasant — such  as  the  "  Sflenus,"  in  the  Studj 
Gallery  of  Naples,  and  **  Venus  Lamenting  over  Adonis,"  in 
the  Corsini  Gallery  of  Rome.  The  Louvre  contains  altogether 
twenty-five  of  his  paintings;  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
two— one  of  them,  a  "  Peiti,"  being  an  excellent  though  not 
exactly  a  leading  specimen.  He  executed  several  fine  male 
portraits;  among  others  his  own  likeness,  now  in  the  collection 
at  Alton  Towers.  He  also  produced  twenty-six  etchings,  ably 
treated.  For  the  use  of  his  pupils,  he  drew  a  number  of  ele- 
mentary designs,  which  in  1650  were  etched  by  Francisco 
Fernandez,  and  which  continued  much  in  vogue  for  a  long 
while  among  Spanish  and  French  painters  and  students. 

Besides  the  work  of  Dominid  alreadv  referred  to  (1840-46),  the 
Diccumario  Historicc  of  Cean  Bermudes  is  a  principal  authority 
tvnrding  Ribera  and  his  works;  also  E.  de  Lalaing,  Ribera  "  (in 
Htsi9ire  Oe  piaire  grands  peintres),  1888.  (W.  M.  R.) 

RIBOT,  ALEXANDRE  PftUX  JOSEPH  (1843-  ),  French 
statesman,  waa  bonr  at  St  Omer  on  7th  February  1843.  After 
a  brilliant  career  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  was 
iauriai  of  the  faculty  of  law,  he  raindly  made  his  mark  at  the 
bar.  He  was  secretary  of  the  conference  of  advocates  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  SocUU  de  Ugistaiian  eomparit.  During 
1875  and  1876  he  was  successively  director  of  criminal  affairs 
and  secretary-general  at  the  ministry  of  justice.  In  1877  he 
made  his  entry  into  political  life  by  the  conspicuous  part  he 
played  on  the  committee  of  legal  resistance  during  the  Broj^e 
ministry,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  returned  to  the 
chamber  as  a  moderate  republican  member  for  Boulidgne,  in 
his  native  department  of  Pas-de-Calais.  His  impassioned  yet 
reasoned  eloquence  gave  him  an  influence  which  was  increased 
by  his  articles  in  the  ParUment  in  which  he  opposed  violent 
measures  against  the  unauthorized  congregations.  He  devoted 
himself  especially  to  financial  questions,  and  in  1883  was 
reporter  of  the  budget.  He  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
repttUican  opponents  of  the  Radical  party,  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  attacks  on  the  short-lived  GambetU  ministry.- 
He  refused  to  vote  the  crediu  demanded  by  the  Ferry  cabmet 
for  the  Tongking  expedition,  and  shared  ^th  M.  Clkienceau 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry  in  2885.  At  the  general 
election  of  that  year  he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Republican 
tout  in  the  Pas-de-Calais,  and  did  not  re-enter  the  chamber 
tin  1887.  After  1889  he  sat  for  St  Omer.  His  fear  of  the 
Bonlangist  movement  converted  him  to  the  policy  of  "Re- 
publicaa  Concentration,"  and  he  entered  office  hi  1890  as 


foreign  minister  in  the  Freydnet  cabinet.  He  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  English  institutions,  and  two 
of  his  published  works—an  address,  Biograpkie  de  Lord  Erskine 
(1866),  and  Elude  sur  VacU  du  5  avrii  1873  pour  VtUMisstmera 
d^une  cottrsuprime  de  justice  en  Anglttene  (1874) — deal  with 
English  questions;  he  also  gave  a  fresh  and  highly  important 
direction  to  French  policy  by  the  understanding  with  Russia, 
which  was  declared  to  the  worid  by  the  visit  of  the  French 
fleet  to  Cronstadt  in  1891,  and  which  subsequently  ripened 
into  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance.  He  retained  his  post  in  the 
Loubet  ministry  (February-November  1892),  and  on  its  defeat 
became  himself  president  of  the  coundl,  retaining  the  direction 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  govenmient  resigned  in  March  1893  on 
the  refusal  of  the  chamber  to  accept  the  Senate's  amendments 
to  the  budget.  On  the  dection  of  F6Iix  Faure  as  president  of 
the  Republic  in  January  1895,  M.  Ribot  again  becsune  premier 
and  minister  of  finance.  On  the  xoth  of  June  be  was  able  to 
make  the  first  official  announcement  of  a  definite  alliance  with 
Russia.  On  the  3otb  of  October  the  government  was  defeated 
on  the  question  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  du  Sud,  and  resigned 
office.  The  real  reason  of  its  fall  was  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Madagascar  expedition,  the  cost  of  which  in  men  and 
money  exceeded  all  expectations,  and  the  alarming  social 
conditions  at  home,  as  indicated  by  the  strike  at  Carmaux. 
After  the  fall  of  the  M^line  ministry  in  1898  M.  Ribot  tried  in 
vain  to  form  a  cabinet  of  "  a>ndliation."  He  was  elected,  at 
the  end  of  1898,  president  of  the  important  conmiission  on 
education,  in  which  he  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  modem 
system  of  education.  .  The  policy  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
ministry  on  the  religious  teaching  congregations  broke  up  the 
Republican  party,  and  M.  Ribot  was  among  the  seceders; 
but  at  the  general  dection  of  1903,  though  he  himself  secured 
re-election,  his  policy  suffered  a  severe  check.  He  activdy 
opposed  the  policy  of  the  Combes  ministry  and  denounced  the 
alliance  with  M.  Jaurte,  and  on  the  rjth  of  January  1905  he 
was  one  of  the  l^ers  of  the  opposition  whidi  brought  about 
the  fall  of  the  cabinet.  Although  he  had  been  most  violent 
in  denouncing  the  anti-dcrical  policy  of  the  Combes  cabinet, 
he  now  announced  his  willingness  to  rea)gnize  a  new  regime  to 
rq>lace  the  Corux>rdat,  and  gave  the  govenmient  his  support 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Assodaiions  cuUuedes,  while  he 
secured  some  mitigation  of  the  severities  attending  the  separa- 
tiozL  He  was  re-elected  deputy  for  St  Omer  in  1906.  In  the 
same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
succesdon  to  the  due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier;  he  was  already  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sdenoe.  In 
justification  of  his  policy  in  oppodtion  he  published  in  1905 
two  voltmies  of  his  Discours  polUiques. 

RIBOT,  THfoDULB  (Z833-X89X),  French  painter,  was  bom 
at  Breteuil,  in  Eure,  in  1823,  and  died  at  Bois  Colombes,  near 
Paris,  in  September  1891.  A  pupil  nominally  of  Ghuze,  but 
more  reaUy  of  Ribera,  of  the  great  Flemings  and  of  Chardin, 
Thfodule  Ribot  had  yet  conspicuoudy  h^  own  noble  and* 
personal  vision,  his  own  intendty  of  feeling  and  rich  sobriety 
of  performance.  Beginning  to  work  serioudy  at  art  when 
he  was  no  longer  extremdy  young,  and  dying  before  he  was 
extremdy  old,  Ribot  crowded  into  some  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  of  active  practice  very  varied  achievements;  and  he 
worked  In  at  least  three  meditmis,  oil  paint,  pencil  or  crayon 
draughtsmanship  and  the  needle  of  the  etcher.  His  drawings 
were  sometimes  "complete  in  themsdves,"  and  sometimes 
fragmentary  but  po?rerful  preparatioiu  for  painted  canvases. 
The  etchings,  of  which  there  are  only  about  a  couple  of  dosen, 
are  of  the  middle  period  of  his  practice;  they  show  a  diverdty 
of  method  as  well  as  of  theme;  the  work  in  the  well-nigh 
Vdaxquez-like  "  Pridre  " — a  group  of  girl  children — contrast^ 
ing  strongly  wiUi  that  process  almost  of  outline  done,  which 
he  employeid  in  the  brilliant  little  group  of  prints  which  record 
his  vidon  of  the  character  and  humours  of  cooks  snd  kitchen- 
boys.  In  etching,  the  method  varied  with  the  theme — not 
with  the  period.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  paintings. 
Here  the  earlier  work,  irrespective  of  its  subject,  is  the  drier 
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and  the  more  austere;  the  later  woric,  irrespective  of  its  subject, 
the  freer  and  broader.  But  even  in  that  which  is  quite  early 
there  is  a  curious  and  impressive  intensity  of  conception  and 
presentation.  His  visions  of  elderly  women  and  young  girls 
remain  upon  the  memory.  His  women,  wrinkled  and  worn, 
have  had  the  experience  of  a  hard  and  grinding  world;  his 
children,  his  young  girls,  are  the  quintessence  of  innocence 
and  happy  hopefulness,  and  life  is  a  jest  to  his  boys.  His 
religious  pieces,  in  whidi  Ribera  affected  him,  have  conviction 
and  force.  Into  portraits  and  into  character  studies,  but  more 
espedally  into  genre  subjects,  Ribot  was  apt  to  introduce 
Still-life,  and  to  make  much  of  it.  Herein,  as  in  his  sense  of 
homeliness,  he  resembled  Chardin.  But  again,  Chardin-like, 
he  painted  Still-life  for  its  own  sake,  by  itself,  and  always  with 
an  extraordinary  sense  of  the  solidity  and  form,  the  texture 
and  the  hue,  and,  it  must  be  added  also,  the  very  charm  of 
matter.  (F.  We,) 

RIBOT,  THiODULE  ARMAND  (1839-  ),  French  psycho- 
logist, was  bom  at  Guingamp  on  the  i8th  of  December  1839, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Lyc^e  de  St  Brieuc.  In  1856  be  began 
to  teach,  and  was  admitted  to  the  £cole  Normale  Sup^rieure 
in  1862.  In  1885  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  Experi- 
mental Psychology"  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  z888  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  that  subject  at  the  College  oi  France. 
His  thesis  for  his  doctor's  degree,  republished  in  i88a,  Htrlditk 
itude  psychologique  (5th  ed.,  1889),  is  his  most  important  and 
best  known  book.  Following  the  experimental  and  ssmthetic 
methods,  he  has  brought  together  a  large  number  of  instances 
of  inherited  peculiarities;  he  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
physical  element  of  mental  life,  ignoring  all  spiritual  or  non- 
material  factors  in  man.  In  his  work  on  La  Psychology 
anglaise  conUmporaiM  (1870),  he  shows  his  sympathy  with  the 
sensationalist  school,  and  again  in  his  translation  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychology,  Besides  numerous  articles, 
he  has  written  on  Sdiopenhauer,  PhilosopMe  de  Schopenhauer 
(1874;  7th  ed.,  1896),  and  on  the  contemporary  psychology 
of  Germany  (JLa  Psychology  aUemande  contemporaine,  1879; 
Z3th  ed.,  1898),  also  four  little  monographs  on  Les  Maladies 
de  la  mimoire  (x88i;  zjth  ed.,  1898);  De  la  voUmU  (1883; 
Z4th  ed.,  1899);  De  la  personnaliti  (1885;  8th  ed.,  1899); 
and  La  Psychologio  de  ^attention  (1888),  which  supply  usefid 
data  to  the  student  of  mental  diseasQ. 

Other  works  by  him  are: — La  Psyckciogjie  des  sentiments  (1896); 
L'JaoeliUton  des  idies  ginirales  (1897);  Essai  sur  rimaginaiion 
criatriu  p90o);  La  Logique  des  sentiments  (1904);  Essat  sur  les 
passions  (1906}.  Of  the  above  the  following  have  been  translated 
into  English: — English  Psychology  (i87j});  Heredity:  a  Psycho- 
logical  Stndy  of  its  Phenomena,  Laws,  Causes,  and  Consequences 
(1875);  Diseases  of  Memory.  An  Essay  in  tite  Postlwe  Psychology 


1S82);  Diseases  of  the  Will  (New  York,  1884);  German  Psychology 
of  to-day,  tr.  J.  M.  Baldwin  (New  York,  1886) ;  The  Psycholop  of  Atten- 
tion (Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  1890};  Diseases 
of  Personality  (Chicago,  1895);  7^^  Psychology  of  the  Emotions 
(1897);  The  Evolution  of  General  Ideas,  tr.  F.  A.  Welby  (Chicago, 
1899) ;  Essay  on  the  Creative  Imagination^  tr.  A.  H.  N.  Baron  (1906}. 

RICARD.  LOUIS  OUSTAVB  (1823-1873),  French  painter, 
was  bom  in  Marseilles  in  1823,  and  studied  first  under  Auber 
in  his  native  town,  and  subsequently  under  Coignet  in  Paris. 
The  formation  of  his  masterly,  distinguished  style  in  portraiture 
was,  however,  due  rather  to  ten  years'  intdligent  copying  of 
the  old  masters  at  the  Louvre  and  at  the  Italian  galleries, 
than  to  any  school  training.  He  was  a  master  of  technique, 
and  his  portraits — about  two  hundred — reveal  an  extra- 
ordinary insight  into  the  character  of  his  sitters.  Never- 
theless, for  some  time  after  his  death  his  name  was  almost 
forgotten  by  the  public,  and  it  is  only  of  quite  recent  years 
that  he  has  been  conceded  the  position  among  the  leading 
masters  of  the  modern  Frrach  school  which  is  his  due.  A 
portrait  of  himself,  and  one  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  are  at  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery.  Among  his  best  known  works  are  the 
portrait  of  his  mother,  and  those  of  the  painters  Fromedtin, 
HeQbuth  and  ChapUn. 

See  Gustavo  Ricard,  by  Camille  Maudalr  (Paris,  LibraiHe  de  Faiii, 


RICARDO.  DAVID  (z77»-x823),  English  economist,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  19th  of  April  z 772,  of  Jewish  origin.  His 
father,  who  was  of  Dutch  birth,  bore  an  honourable  character 
and  was  a  successful  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  Ricardo  entered  his  father's  ofBce,  where  he 
showed  much  aptitude  for  business.  About  the  time  when 
he  attained  his  majority  he  abandoned  the  Hebrew  faith 
and  conformed  to  the  Anglican  Church,  a  change  which  seems 
to  have  been  connected  with  his  nuuriage  to  Miss  Wilkinson, 
which  took  place  in  Z793.  In  consequence  of  the  step  thus 
taken  he  was  separated  from  his  family  and  thrown  on  his 
own  resources.  His  abiUty  and  uprightness  were  known,  and 
he  at  once  entered  on  such  a  successful  career  in  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  had  been  brought  up  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  we  are  told,  he  was  already  rich.  He  now  began  to 
occupy  himself  with  scientific  pursuits,  and  gave  some  atten- 
tion to  mathematics  as  well  as  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy; 
but,  having  met  with  Adam  Smith's  great  work,  he  threw 
himself  with  ardour  into  the  study  of  political  economy. 

His  first  publication  (X809)  was  The  High  Price  of  Bullion 
a  Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Banh  Notes.  This  tract  was  an 
expansion  of  a  series  of  articles  which  the  author  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Morning  Chronide,  It  gave  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  controversy,  which  had  for  some  time  been  discontinued, 
respecting  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and  indirectly 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  commonly  known  as  the  Bullion  Committee,  to 
consider  the  whole  question.  The  report  of  the  committee 
asserted  the  same  views  which  Ricardo  had  put  forward,  and 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  House  of  Commons  declared  in  the 
teeth  of  the  facts  that  paper  had  undergone  no  dq>reciatioa. 
Ricardo's  first  tract,  as  well  as  another  on  the  same  subject, 
attracted  much  attention. 

In  tSzz  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  James  Mill,  whose 
introduction  to  him  arose  out  of  the  publication  of  Mill's  tract 
entitled  Commerce  Defended.  Whilst  Mill  doubtless  largely 
affected  his  political  ideas,  he  was,  on  his  side,  under  obligations 
to  Ricardo  in  the  purely  economic  field.  Mill  said  in  1823 
that  he  himself  and  J.  R.  M'CuUoch  were  Ricardo's  disciples, 
and,  he  added,  his  only  genuine  ones. 

In  Z815,  when  the  Com  Laws  were  under  discussion,  he 
published  his  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  a  Low  Priu  of  Com  on 
the  Profits  of  Stoch.  This  was  directed  against  a  recent  tract 
by  Malthus  entitled  Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy 
of  Restraining  the  Free  Importation  of  Foreign  Corn,  The 
reasonings  of  the  essay  are  based  on  the  theory  of  rent  which 
has  often  been  called  by  the  name  of  Ricardo;  but  the  author 
distinctly  sutes  that  it  was  not  due  to  him.  "In  aU  that 
I  have  said  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  rent  I  have 
briefly  repeated,  and  endeavoured  to  elucidate,  the  princii^es 
which  Malthus  has  so  ably  laid  down  on  the  same  subject  in 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of  RetU,"  We  now 
know  that  the  theory  had  been  fully  suted,  before  the  time 
of  Malthus,  by  Anderson;  it  is  in  any  case  clear  that  it  was 
no  discovery  of  Ricardo.  Ricardo  states  in  this  essay  a  set  of 
propositions,  most  of  them  deductions  from  the  theory  of  rent, 
which  are  in  substance  the  same  as  those  afterwards  embodied 
in  the  Principles,  and  regarded  as  characteristic  of  his  system, 
such  as  that  increase  of  wtiges  does  not  raise  prices;  that 
profits  can  be  raised  only  by  a  fall  in  wages  and  diminished 
only  by  a  rise  in  wages;  and  that  profits,  in  the  whole  progress 
of  society,  are  determined  by  the  a>st  of  the  production  of 
the  food  which  is  raised  at  the  greatest  expense.  It  does  not 
appear  that,  excepting  the  theory  of  foreign  trade,  anything 
of  the  nature  of  fundamental  doctrine,  as  distinct  from  the 
special  subjects  of  banking  and  taxation,  is  laid  down  in  the 
Principles  which  does  not  already  appear  in  this  tract.  We 
find  in  it,  too,  the  same  exclusive  re^ud  to  the  intoest  of  the 
capitalist  dan,  and  the  same  identification  of  their  interest 
with  that  of  the  whole  nation,  which  are  generally  characteristic 
of  his  writings. 
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la  the  proposals  for  an  Eeonomieal  and  Stetm  Cuntncy 
(1816)  he  first  disposes  of  the  chimera  of  a  currency  without 
a  specific  standard,  and  pronounces  in  favour  of  a  single  metal, 
with  a  preference  for  silver,  as  the  standard. 

Ricardo's  chief  work,  Pnnciples  cf  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation^  appeared  in  181 7.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  this 
wof^  is  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  free  competition,  exchange 
value  is  determined  by  the  labour  expended  in  production, — 
a  proposition  not  new,  nor,  excq>t  with  considerable  limitation 
and  explanation,  true,  and  <rf  little  practical  use,  as  "  amount 
of  labour "  is  a  vague  expression,  and  the  thing  intended 
is  incapable  of  exact  estimation.  Ricardo's  theory  of  dis- 
tribution  has  been  briefly  enunciated  as  foUows:  **  (1)  The 
demand  for  food  detennines  the  margin  €i  cultivation; 
(3)  this  margin  detennines  rent;  (3)  the  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  the  labourer  determines  wages;  (4)  the  difference 
between  the  amount  produced  by  a  given  quantity  of  labour 
at  the  margin  and  the  wages  of  that  labour  determines  im>fit." 
Hiese  theorems  are  too  absdutdy  stated,  and  require  much 
modification  to  adapt  them  to  real  life.  His  theory  of  foreign 
trade  has  been  embodied  in  the  two  propositions:  "  (r)  Inter- 
national values  are  not  determined  in  the  same  way  as  domestic 
values;  (3)  the  medium  of  exchange  is  distributed  so  as  to 
bring  trade  to  the  condition  it  would  be  in  if  it  were  conducted 
by  bvter." 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  taxation,  which  requires  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
problem  <rf  dutribution.  A  tax  is  not  always  paid  by  those 
OD  whom  it  is  imposed;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  determine 
the  ultimate,  as  distinguished  from  the  immediate,  incidence 
of  every  form  of  taxation.  Smith  had  already  dealt  with 
this  question;  Ricardo  devebps  and  criticizes  his  results. 
The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  are  in  the  main  as  foUows: 
a  tax  on  raw  produce  falls  on  the  consumer,  but  will  also 
diminish  profits;  a  tax  on  rents  on  the  landlord;  taxes  on 
Ikhiscs  irill  be  divided  between  the  occupier  and  the  ground 
landlord;  taxes  on  profits  will  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  and 
taxes  on  wages  by  the  capitalist. 

In  xSrg  Ricardo,  having  retired  from  btisiness  and  become 
a  landed  proprietor,  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Portarlington.  He  was  at  first  diffident  and  embarrassed  in 
speaking,  but  gradually  overcame  thoe  difficulties,  and  was 
heard  with  much  attention  and  deference,  especUUy  when 
be  addressed  the  House  on  economic  questions.  He  probably 
contributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  brkiging  about  the 
change  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  free  tnde  which  ulti- 
matdy  led  to  the  legislation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  that 
subject. 

In  x8ao  he  contributed  to  the  supplement  of  the  Bncydopaedia 
BntoHtnca  (6th  ed.)  an  "  Essay  on  the  Funding  System."  In  this 
besides  giving  an  historical  account  (founded  on  Dr  Robert 
Hamilton's  valuable  work  On  the  National  Debtf  x&x3, 3rd  ed., 
18x8)  of  the  several  successive  forms  of  the  sinking  fimd,  he 
urges  that  nations  should  defray  their  expenses,  whether 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  at  the  time  when  they  are  incurred, 
instead  of  providing  for  them  by  loans. 

In  1822  he  published  a  tract  On  Protection  to  Agriadturef 
which  is  an  able  applicatum  to  controvert  of  the  general 
principles  laid  down  in  his  systematic  work.  Its  arguments 
and  conclusions  are  therefore  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
which  those  fundamental  principles  require. 

In  his  Plan  for  the  EsUMishment  of  a  National  Bank,  published 
posthumously  in  1824,  he  proposes  that  the  issue  of  the  paper 
currency  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  vested  in  oomivissioners  appointed  by  the 
government.  The  tract  describes  in  detafl  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  for  the  introduction  and  working  of  the  system. 
A  certain  step  towards  realizing  the  objects  of  his  scheme, 
though  on  different  lines  from  Ricardo's,  was  taken  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  act  of  1844.  by  which  the  discount  business 
of  the  bank  was  separated  from  the  issue  department. 

Ricardo  died  on  the  ixth  of  September  1823,  at  his  seat 


(Gatcomb'  Park)  ,in  Gloucestershire,  from  a  cerebral  affection 
resulting  from  disease  of  the  ear.  James  Mill,  who  was  inti> 
mately  acquainted  with  him,  says  (in  a  letter  to  Napier  of 
November  x8z8)  that  he  knew  not  a  Ixftter  man,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death  published  a  highly  eulogistic  notice  of 
him  in  the  Morning  Ckronido,  A  lectureship  on  political 
economy,  to  exist  for  ten  years,  was  founded  in  commemoration 
of  him,  M'Culloch  being  chosen  to  fill  it. 

In  forming  a  general  judgment  respecting  Ricardo,  we  must 
have  in  view  not  so  much  the  minor  writings  as  the  Principles, 
in  which  his  economic  system  is  aqx>unded  as  a  whole.  By  a 
study  of  this  work  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
an  economist  only,  not  at  all  a  social  philoac^ber  in  the  wider 
sense,  like  Adam  Smith  or  John  MilL  He  had  great  acuteness, 
but  little  breadth.  Fot  any  large  treatment  of  moral  and 
political  questions  he  seems  to  have  been  alike  by  nature  and 
preparation  unfitted;  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having 
had  any  but  the  most  ordinary  and  narrow  views  of  the  great 
social  problems.  He  shows  no  trace  of  that  hearty  sympathy 
with,  the  working  classes  which  breaks  out  in  several  passages 
of  the  Wealth  tf  Nations;  we  ought,  perhaps,  with  Held,  to 
regard  it  as  a  merit  in  Ricardo  that  he  does  not  cover  with 
fine  phrases  his  deficiency  in  warmth  of  social  sentiment. 
The  idea  of  the  active  capitalist  having  any  duties  towards 
his  employ^  never  seems  to  occur  to  him;  the  labourer  is, 
in  fact,  merely  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist, 
a  pawn  in  the  game  he  plays. 

He  first  introduced  into  economics  on  a  great  scale  the 
method  of  deduction  from  a  priori  assumptions.  The  con- 
clusions so  arrived  at  have  often  been  treated  as  if  they  were 
directly  applicable  to  real  life,  and  x  indeed  to  the  econonuc 
phenomena  of  all  times  and  places.  But  the  truth  of  Ricardo  s 
theorems  is  now  by  his  warmest  admirers  admitted  to  be 
hypothetical  only.  Bagehot  seems  right  in  believing  that 
lUcardo  himself  had  no  consciousness  of  the  limitations  to  which 
his  doctrines  are  subject.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  now  see  that 
the  only  iMiais  on  which  these  doctrines  could  be  allowed  to 
stand  as  a  permanent  part  of  economic  sdence  is  that  on  which 
they  are  placed  by  Roscher,  namely,  as  a  stage  in  the  preparatoiy 
work  of  the  economist,  who,  b^^ming  with  such  abstractions, 
afterwards  turns  from  them,  not  in  practice  merely,  but  in  the 
completed  theory,  to  real  life  and  men  as  th^  actually  are  or 
have  been. 

The  criticisms  to  which  Ricardo's  general  economic  scheme 
is  open  do  not  hold  with  respect  to  his  treatment  of  the  subjects 
of  currency  and  banking.  These  form  precisely  that  branch 
of  economics  into  which  moral  ideas  (beyond  the  plain  pre- 
scriptions of  honesty)  can  scarcely  be  said  to  enter,  and  where 
the  operation  of  purely  mercantile  principles  is  most  immediate 
and  invariable.  They  were,  besides,  the  departments  of  the 
study  to  which  Rlcardo's  early  training  and  practical  habits 
led  him  to  give  special  attention;  and  they  have  a  lasting 
value  independent  of  his  systematic  construction. 

Ricardo's  collected  works  were  published,  with  a  notkx  of  his 
life  and  writings,  by  J.  R.  M'CuUoch  in  1846. 

The  Principles  nave,  been  edited  (with  an  introduction,  biblio- 

r>hy  and  notes)  by  £.  C.  K.  Conner.  1891.  See  also  Letters  to 
Trower  and  Others,  ed.  J.  Bonar  and  J.  H.  Hollander,  1899; 
Letters  to  J.  R.  ITCtdloch,  ed.  J.  H.  Hollander.  1895;  Letters  to 
T,  R.  Malthus,  ed.  J.  Bonar.  1887.  A  French  translation  of  the 
Principles  by  Constando.  with  notes  by  Say.  appeared  in  1818; 
the  whole  works,  translated  by  Constando  and  Fonteyraud,  form 
vol.  xiii.  (1847)  of  the  Collection  des  principaux  Sconomistes,  where 
they  are  accompanied  by  the  notes  of  Say.  Malthus,  Sismondi, 
Rossi,  &c  The  Principles  was  first  "  naturalized  "  in  Gerroany, 
says  Roscher  (though  another  veraon  by  Von  Schmid  had  pre- 
viously appeared),  by  Edward  Baumstark  in  his  Daoid  Ricardo's 
Grundgesetse  der  Vetkswirthsehaft  und  der  Besteuerung  Hbersettt 
und  ertdnlert  (1837).  which  Rosch^  highly  commends,  not  only 
for  the  excellence  of  the  rendering,  but  for  the  value  of  the  explana- 
tions and  criticisms  which  are  added. 

RICA80U.  BETTINO.  Bakon  (1809-1880),  Italian  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Broglio  on  the  xgth  of  March  1809.  Left  an  orphan 
at  dghteen,  with  an  esUte  heavily  encumbered,  he  was  by 
qiecial  d«cr««  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  declared  of  age,  and 
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eotnisted  with  the  guardmnahip  of  his  yomiger  brothers.  In- 
terrupting his  studies,  he  withdrew  to  Broglio,  and  by  careful 
management  disencumbered  the  family  possessions.  In  1847 
he  founded  the  journal  La  PtUna,  and  addressed  to  the  grand 
duke  a  memorial  sufipesting  remedies  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
state.  In  1848  he  was  elected  Gonfalonieie  of  Florence,  but 
resigned  on  account  of  the  anti-liberal  tendencies  of  the  grand 
duke.  As  Tuscan  minister  of  the  interior  in  1859  he  promoted 
the  union  of  Tuscany  with  Piedmont,  which  took  place  on  the 
X  3th  of  March  z86o.  Elected  Italian  deputy  in  x86z,  he  succeeded 
Cavour  in  the  premienhip.  As  premier  he  admitted  the  Gazibal- 
dian  volunteers  to  the  regular  army,  revoked  the  decree  of  exile 
against  Mazzini,  and  attempted  reconciliation  with  the  Vatican; 
but  his  efforts  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  non  posntmus 
of  the  pope.  Disdainful  of  the  intrigues  of  his  rival  Rattazzi, 
he  found  himself  obliged  in  z86a  to  resign  office,  but  returned 
to  power  in  1866.  Oa  this  occasion  he  refused  Napoleon  lll.'s 
offer  to  cede  Venetia  to  Italy,  on  condition  that  Italy  should 
abandon  the  Prussian  alliance,  and  also  refused  the  Prussian 
decoration  of  the  Black  Eagle  because  Lamarmora,  author  of  the 
alliance,  was  not  to  receive  it.  Upon  the  dq>arture  of  the  French 
troops  from  Rome  at  the  end  of  x866  be  again  attempted  to 
coDciliste  the  Vatican  with  a  convention,  in  virtue  of  which 
Italy  would  have  restored  to  the  Church  the  property  of  the 
suppressed  reli^us  orders  in  return  for  the  gndual  payment 
of  £24,000,000. '  In  order  to  mollify  the  Vatican  he  conceded 
the  exequatur  to  forty-five  bishops  inimical  to  the  Italian  rCgime. 
The  Vatican  accepted  his  proposal,  but  the  Italian  Qiamber 
proved  refractory,  and,  though  dissolved  by  Ricasoli,  returned 
more  hostile  than  before.  Without  waiting  for  a  vote,  Ricasoli 
reigned  office  and  thenceforward  practically  disappeared  from 
political  life,  q>eaking  in  the  Chamber  only  upon  rare  occasions. 
He  died  at  Broglio  on  the  ajrd  of  October  x88o.  His  private  life 
and  public  career  were  marked  by  the  utmost  integrity,  and 
by  a  rigid  austerity  which  earned  him  the  name  of  the  '*  iron 
baron."  In  spite  of  the  failure  of  his  ecclesiastical  scheme,  he 
remains  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  figures  of  the  Italian 
Risorgimento. 

See  Tabarrihi  and  Gotti,  Lttten  e  decumeuH  dd  harons  Bettino 
Ricasoli,  ro  vols.  (Florence,  1 886-1 894);  PaMerint,  Genealo^ 
e  storia  detta  famidia  RicaaoU  (jOdd.  1861):  Gotti,  Vita  dd  baroiu 
BetHno  Ricasdi  (ibU.  1894).  '  (A.  W.  S) 

RICCATI,  JACOPO  FRANCESCO,  Count  (1676-1754).  Italian 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Venice  on  the  8th  of  May  1676, 
and  died  at  Treviao  on  the  xsth  of  April  1754. 

He  studied  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  graduated  in 
1696.  His  favourite  pursuits  were  scientific,  and  his  authority 
on  all  questions  of  practical  science  was  refexted  to  by  the 
senate  of  Venice.  He  corresponded  with  many  of  the  European 
savants  of  his  day,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  Acta  Erudi- 
torum  of  Leipzig.  He  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the  academy 
of  science  of  St  Petersburg;  but  he  declined,  preferring  the 
leisure  and  independence  of  life  in  Italy.  Riccati's  name  is  best 
known  in  connexion  with  his  problem  called  Riccati's  equation, 
published  in  the  Acta  Eniditotum,  September  X734.  A  very 
complete  account  of  this  equation  and  its  various  transforma- 
tions was  given  by  J.  W.  L.  Ghusher  in  the  PkH.  Trans.  (z88i). 

After  Riccati's  death  his  works  were  coUected  by  his  sons  and 
published  (1758)  in  four  volumes.  His  sons,  Vinoenzo  (1707- 
1775)  and  Giordano  (X709-X790),  inherited  his  talenta.  The 
former  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  and  published, 
among  othor  works,  a  treatise  on  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 
Giordano  was  dfaringtiished  both  as  a  mathematician  and  an 
architect.      

RICCI,  MATTEO  (X553-X6X0),  Italian  missionary  to  China,  was 
bom  of  a  noble  f  axnily  at  Macerata  in  the  March  of  Ancona  on 
the  7th  of  October  X559.  After  some  education  at  a  Jesuit 
college  in  his  native  town  he  went  to  study  law  at  Rome,  where 
in  157 1,  in  opposition  to  his  father's  wishes,  he  joined  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 

In  1 577  Ricd  and  other  students  offered  themselves  for  the 
East  Indian  missions.    Ricci,  without  visiting  his  family  to  take 


leave,  proceeded  to  Portugal.  His  comrades  were  RudoUb 
Acquaviva,  Nicolas  Spinola,  Francesco  Pasio  and  Midiele 
Ruggieri,  aJQ  afterwards,  like  Ricd  himself,  famous  in  the  Jesuit 
aimals.  They  arrived  at  Goa  in  September  1578.  After  four 
years  q>ent  in  India,  Ricd  was  sununoned  to  the  task  of  opening 
China  to  evangelization. 

Several  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made  by  Xavier,  and 
since  his  death,  to  introduce  the  Church  into  China, — as  by 
Mekhior  Nunes  of  the  Jesuit  Sodety  operating  from  Sanduan' 
^  <555;  by  Caspar  da  Cruz,  a  Dominican,  in  that  or  the  follow- 
ing year;  by  the  Augustinians  under  Martin  Herrada,  1575; 
and  in  1579  by  the  Franciscans  led  by  Pedro  d'Alfaro.  In  1571 
a  house  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  set  up  at  Macao  (where  the 
Portuguese  were  established  in  1557),  but  thdr  attention  was 
then  occupied  with  Japan,  and  it  was  not  till  the  arrival  at 
Macao  of  Alessandro  Valignani  on  a  visitation  in  i  s8a  that  work 
in  China  was  really  taken  up.  For  this  object  he  had  obtaixied 
the  services  first  of  M.  Ruggieri  and  then  of  RiccL  After  vaiious 
disappointments  they  found  access  to  Chow-king-fu  on  the  Si- 
Kiang  or  West  River  of  Canton,  where  the  viceroy  <rf  the  two 
provinces  of  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-si  then  had  hia  residence, 
and  by  his  favour  were  able  to  establish  themsdves  there  for 
some  years.  Their  proceedings  were  very  cautious  and  tentative; 
they  exdted  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  even  the  more  intdli* 
gent  Chinese  by  their  docks,  their  gk>bes  and  maps,  their  books 
of  European  engravings,  and  by  Ricd's  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, induding  dialling  and  Uie  projection  of  maps.  They 
conciliated  some  influential  friends,  and  thdr  reputation  qwcad 
widdy  in  China.  This  was  facilitated  by  the  Chinese  ^stem  of 
transfer  of  public  officers  from  one  province  of  the  eminre  to 
another,  and  in  the  later  movements  of  the  misaonaries  they 
frequently  met  with  one  and  another  of  their  old  acquaintances 
in  office,  who  were  ixMre  or  less  well  disposed.  Eventually 
troubles  at  Chow-king  compelled  them  to  sedL  a  new  home;  and 
in  X589,  with  the  viceroy's  sanction,  they  migrated  to  Chang- 
chow  in  the  northern  part  of  Kwang-tung,  not  iu  from  the  well- 
known  Meiling  Pass. 

During  his  stay  here  Ricd  was  oonvinnd  that  a  mistake  had 
been  nuule  in  adopting  a  dress  resembling  that  of  the  bonaes, 
a  class  who  were  the  objects  dther  of  superstition  or  of  contempt. 
With  the  sanction  of  the  visitor  it  was  ordered  that  in  future  the 
missionaries  should  adopt  the  costumes  of  Chinese  literates, 
and,  in  fact,  th^  before  long  adopted  Chinese  manners  altogether. 

Chang-chow,  as  a  station,  did  not  prove  a  happy  sdection, 
but  it  was  not  tiU  x  595  that  an  oi^x>rtunity  occurred  of  travelling 
northward.  For  some  time  Ricd's  residence  was  at  Nan-change 
fu,  the  capital  of  Kiang-si;  but  in  X598  he  was  able  to  proceed 
under  favourable  conditions  to  Nan-king,  and  thence  for  the 
first  time  to  Peking,  which  had  all  along  been  the  goal  oi  hia 
missionary  ambition.  But  circumstances  were  not  then  pro- 
pitious, and  the  party  had  to  return  to  Nan-king.  The  fame  of 
the  presents  which  they  carried  had,  however,  rMched  the  court, 
and  the  Jesuits  were  simmioned  north  again,  and  on  the  24th  of 
January  x6ox  they  entered  the  capital.  Wan-li,  the  emperor 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  in  those  days  lived  in  sedusion,  and  saw  no 
one  but  his  women  and  the  eunuchs.  But  the  missioikazies  were 
summoned  to  the  palace;  their  presents  were  immensdy  ad- 
xnired,  and  the  emperor  had  the  curiosity  to  send  for  portraits 
of  the  fathers  thenisdvea. 

They  obtained  a  settlement,  with  an  allowance  for  subnstence, 
in  Peking,  and  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  Kfe  Ricd'a 
estimation  among  the  Chinese  was  constantly  increasing,  as  was 
at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  his  labours.  Visitois  thronged 
the  mission  house  incessantly;  and  inquiries  came  to  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire  respecting  the  doctrines  which  he  tau^t, 
or  the  numerous  Chinese  publications  which  he  issued.  This 
in  itself  was  a  great  burden,  as  Chinese  composition,  if  wrong 
impressions  are  to  be  avoided,  demands  extreme  care  and 
accuracy.    As  head  of  the  mission,  which  now  had  four  stations 

*The  island  (properly  Chang<huen)  on  which  the  Portuguese 
had  a  temporaiy  aettlement  beiore  they  got  Macao,  and  on  which 
F.  Xavier  died  in  1552. 
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in  Chiitti  he  also  devoted  much  time  to  answering  the  letters  of 
tlie  priests  under  liim,  a  matter  on  vrhidi  he  spared  no  pains 
or  detaiL  New  converts  had  to  be  attended  to — always 
wdcomed,  and  never  hustled  away.  Besides  these  came  the 
composition  of  his  Chinese  books,  the  teaching  of  his  ptopic  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  record  of  the  mission  history  wliich  had 
fxea  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  general  of  the  order,  and  which 
be  k^t  weD  up  to  date.  Thus  his  labours  were  wearing  and 
incessant.  In  May  x6io  he  broke  down,  and  after  an  illness 
of  eight  days  died  on  the  xith  of  that  month.  His  colleague 
Pantoja  applied  to  the  emperor  for  a  burying-place  outside  the 
dty.  Thitf  was  granted,  with  the  most  honourable  official 
testimonies  to  the  reputation  and  character  of  Ricd;  and  a 
Urge  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  was  at  the  same 
time  bestowed  upon  the  mission  lot  their  residence. 

Ricd*s  work  was  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  success 
attained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  China.  When  the 
missionaries  of  other  Roman  Catholic  <mlen  made  their  way 
into  China,  twenty  years  later,  th^  found  great  fault  with  the 
manner  in  which  certain  Chinese  practices  had  been  dealt  with 
by  the  Jesuits,  a  matter  in  which  Ricd's  action  and  policy  had 
given  the  tone  to  the  misMon  in  China — though  in  fact  that  tone 
was  rather  inherent  in  the  Jesuit  qrstem  than  the  outcome  of 
individual  characto',  for  controversies  of  an  exactly  paralld 
nature  arose  two  generations  Uter  in  southern  India,  between 
the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  regarding  what  were  called  "  Malabar 
rites."  The  controversy  thus  kindled  in  China  burned  for 
considerably  more  than  a  century  with  great  fierceness.^  The 
chief  points  were  (x)  the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  certain 
terms  employed  by  the  Jesuits  in  naming  God  Almighty,  such  as 
Tiem,  "  Heaven,"  and  Skang-ii,  **  Supreme  Ruler  "  or  "  Em- 
peror," instead  of  Tien-Clm,  **  Lord  of  Heaven,"  and  in  particular 
the  election  of  inscribed  tablets  in  the  churches,  on  which  these 
terms  were  made  use  of;*  (3)  in  Teiq>ect  to  the  ceremonial 
offerings  made  in  honour  of  Confudus,  and  of  personal  ancestors, 
which  Ricd  had  recognized  as  merdy  "dvil"  observances; 
(3)  the  erection  of  tablets  in  honour  of  snoestors  in  private 
houses;  and  (4),  more  generally,  sanction  and  favour  accorded 
to  ancient  Chinese  sacred  books  and  philosophical  doctrine,  as 
not  really  trespassing  on  Christian  faith. 

Probably  no  European  name  of  past  centuries  is  so  well  known 
in  China  as  that  of  Li-ma-teUt  the  form  in  which  the  name  of 
Ricd  (JZs-cd  Mat-teo)  was  adapted  to  Chinese  usage,  and  by 
which  he  appears  in  Chinese  records.*  Tlie  works  which  he 
cooqxMed  in  Chinese  are  numerous;  a  list  of  them  (apparently 
by  no  means  complete,  however)  will  be  found  in  Kircher's 
CUma  lUustrato,  and  also  in  Abd  R6musat's  Nomeaux  Mi- 
loHges  Asiaiiques  (ii.  axj-xs).  They  are  said  to  display  an 
aptitude  for  clothing  ideas  in  a  Chinese  dress  very  rare  and 
ronarkable  in  a  foreigner.    One  of  the  first  which  attracted 

^  The  list  of  the  literature  of  this  controveny  occuoies  forty-one 
columns  in  M.  Cordier's  excdlent  Bibliowabkie  de  la  Chin*. 

*  Compare  Browning,  Tiu  Ring  ani  tlu  Book,  x..  The  Pope, 
1580-1603. 

'The  name  comes  forward  prominently  in  the  mouth  of  the 
euipcTor  Kang-hi,  in  a  dialogue  which  took*  place  between  him 
ana  Monagr,  Maigrot,  the  leader  of  the  anti-Iesuit  movement 
(mentiooea  in  Browning's  lines  referred  to  above),  at  the  summer 
reflidence  in  Tartary ,  August  1 706 — a  dialogue  which  the  Jesuits  have 
reported  with  not  a  little  malice: — 

"Emperor,  '  Tell  roe  why  do  the  people  call-  mo  Van-^ui  (lo/wo 
yean),  rftc  Most  Raterend  (m.  Maigrot),  '  To  express  thdr  desire 
lor  your  Majesty's  long  life.'  Emp.  *  Good.  You  see,  then, 
Chinese  words  are  not  always  to  be  taken  literally.  We  pay  cult 
to  Confudus  and  to  the  dead  to  express  our  respect  for  them.  How 
is  that  inconsistent  with  your  religion?  When  did  it  begin  to 
be  so?  Is  it  rinoe  Ly-Mattheu's  time?  Hast  thou  ever  read 
Ly-Mattbeu  ? '    The  Most  Reverend^  turning  to  P.  Parenin,  whispers, 

*  who's  he  ? '  and  learning  that  it  was  P.  Matteo  Ricd,  .  .  . 
answered  the  emperor:  *I   have  not  read  that   book.'^    Emp. 

*  Ly-B4attheu  and  his  fellows  came  hither  some  two  centuries  ago; 
and  before  their  time  China  never  heard  anything^  of  the  Incarna- 
don.  anything  of  Tieitrchn,  who  had  not  become  incarnate  in  this 

St  of  the  world.  Why  then,  if  it  was  kiwful  to  call  God  Tien 
ore  Ly-Mattheu's  time,  should  it  be  improper  now? '  "—Epistola 
de  Eeentn  Apostoticae  Legaiumis,  scripta  a  PP.  MissumarOs  .  .  . 
ad  Praepositnm  Cenerokm  S,  /.,  An.  1706.1  Novembris. 


attention  and  reputation  among  Chinese  readers  was  a  Treatise 
upon  Friendship,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  containing  short  and 
pithy  paragraphs;  this  is  stated  in  the  De  ExpedUione  to  have 
been  suggwted  during  Ricd's  stay  at  Nan-chang  by  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  prince  of  Klen-ngan,  who  asked  questions  regarding 
the  laws  of  friendship  in  the  West. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  his  residence  at  Peking,  when  enjoying 
constant  interoouxse  with  scholars  of  high  position,  Ricd  brought 
out  the  Tiethcku  skih4,  or  "  Veritable  Doctrine  of  the  Lord  of 
Heaven,"  which  deals  with  the  divine  character  and  attributes 
under  dght  heads.  **  This  work,"  says  A.  Wylie,  **  contains 
some  acute  reasoning  in  support  of  the  pn^xnitions  laid  down, 
but  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ  is  very  slightly  touched  upon. 
The  teachings  of  Buddhism  are  vigorotuly  attacked,  whilst  the 
author  tries  to  draw  a  paralld  between  Christianity  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Chinese  literati." 

In  X604  Ricd  completed  the  Erh^kih^wu  yen,  a  series  of  short 
artides  of  moral  bearing,  but  exhibiting  little  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  ChrisUanity.  Chimin  skih  pien  is  another  of  his 
productions,  completed  in  x6o8,  and  consisting  of  a  record  of 
ten  conversations  hdd  with  Chinese  of  high  position.  The 
subjects  are:  (x)  Years  past  no  longer  ours;  (2)  Man  a 
sojourner  on  earth;  (3)  Advantage  of  frequent  contemplation 
of  eternity;  (4)  Prq;>aration  for  judgment  by  such  contempla^ 
tion;  (5)  Tlie  good  man  not  desirous  of  talking;  (6)  Abstinence, 
and  its  distinction  from  the  prohibition  to  tike  Ufe;  (7)  Self- 
examination  and  self-reproof  inconsistent  with  inaction; 
(8)  Future  reward  and  punishment;  (9)  Prying  into  futtirity 
hastens  calamity;  (xo)  Wealth  with  covetousness  more  wretched 
than  poverty  with  contentment.  To  this  work  is  appended  a 
translation  of  d^t  European* hsrmns,  with  duddations,  written 
in  1609. 

Some  of  the  diaracteristlcs  thus  indicated  may  have  suggested 
the  bitterness  of  attacks  afterwards  made  upon  Ricd's  theology. 
An  example  of  these  is  found  in  the  work  called  Anecdotes  sur 
Pitai  de  religion  dans  la  Chine  (Paris,  1733-35),  the  author  of 
which  (Abb6  ViUers)  q>eaks  of  the  Tien^chu  skih-i  in  this 
fashion:  "  The  Jesuit  was  also  so  ill  versed  in  the  particuhus 
of  the  faith  that,  as  the  holy'bishop  of  Conon,  Monsgr.  Maigrot, 
says  of  him,  one  need  merely  read  his  book  on  the  true  rdigion 
to  convince  oneself  that  he  had  never  imbibed  the  first  elements 
of  theology."  . 

Rlcci's  pointed  attacks  on  Buddhism,  and  the  widedrctilation 
of  his  books,  called  forth  the  opposition  of  the  Buddhist  clergy. 
One  of  the  ablest  who  took  their  part  was  Chu-hang,  a  priest  of 
Hang-chow,  who  had  abandoned  the  literary  status  for  the 
Buddhist  doister.  He  wrote  three  artides  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  missionaries.  These  were  brought  to  Ricd's  notice  in  an 
ostensible  tone  of  candour  by  Yu-chun-he,  a  high  mandarin  at 
the  capital.  This  letter,  with  Ricd's  reply,  the  three  Buddhist 
declamations  and  Ricd's  confutation,  were  published  in  a 
collected  form  by  the  Christian  Sen-Kwang-R'e; 

Another  work  of  Ricd's  which  attracted  attention  was  the 
Hsi-kuofa,  or  "  Art  of  Memory  as  practised  in  the  West."  Ricd 
was  himself  a  great  expert  in  memoria  technica,  and  astonished 
the  Chinese  by  his  performances  in  this  line.  He  also  wrote  or 
edited  various  Chinese  works  on  geography,  the  celestial  and 
terrestrial  spheres,  geometry  and  arithmetic.  And  the  detailed 
history  of  the  mission  was  drawn  out  by  him,  which  after  his 
death  was  broiight  home  by  P.  Nicolas  Trigault,  and  published 
at  Augsburg,  and  later  in  a  complete  form  at  Lyons  under  the 
name  De  ExpedUione  Christiana  apud  Sinas  Susupta,  ab  Soc. 
Jesu,  Ex  P.  Mat.  Ricd  ejusdem  Sodetatis  Commentariis,  Trigault 
himself  adding  many  interesting  notes  on  China  and  the  Chinese. 

Among  the  sdentific  works  which  Ricd  took  into  China  was 
a  set  of  maps,  which  at  first  created  great  interest,  but  afterwards 
disgust  when  the  Chinese  came  to  percdve  the  insignificant 
place  assign^  to  the  "  Middle  Kingdom,"  thrust,  as  it  seemed, 
into  a  comer,  instead  of  being  set  in  the  centre  of  the  world 
like  the  gem  in  a  ting.  Ricd,  sedng  their  dissatisfaction,  set 
about  constructing  a  map  of  the  hemi^here  on  a  great  scale,  so 
adjusted  that  China,  with  its  subject  states,  filled  the  central 
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ua,  uid,  wilbout  dcviitioE  from  tnitfa  of  projcclioD,  occupied 
a  large  ipicc  in  propoition  to  the  other  kingdora*  iitheiEd 
round  it.  All  the  mmd  ocre  then  enteitd  in  Chinuc 
dUignph]',  Tliis  map  obtiined  immenie  favour,  and  wu 
immedUtely  engnved  at  the  eipcnse  at  the  viceioy  and 
widely  circulated, 

ll^  Che  accompanying  cut  we  have  endeavoured  (o  ponray  thia 
map.    The  projection  adopted  is  a  perjpeclive  of  the  hemiiphere 
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irioui  Chinese  account  of  Rtcci  published  by  Di 
.  the  China  Rrvinn.  iv.  391  aq.  (H.  V.) 

RICCIARBLU,  DAHIELB  (1509-tjM),  Italian  artiil,  geoer- 
if  his  birth,  Dahicu  bA  Volteua, 
idiea  paiBiing  uaner  Sodoma  and  Penuzl.  Settling  in 
ime,  he  received  abundant  encouragement.  Hil  constant 
end,  Michelangelo,  recommended  him  on  all  possible  occasions, 
d  he  was  comrnissioned  to  beautify  with  works  of  an  a  chapel 
the  church  ol  Ihe  Trinili,  to  paint  in  the  Fatncse  Palace,  to 
in  the  PaLuio  de'  Medici  al  Navona, 


I  the  I 


Kings.  Towards  the  dote  o(  hil  lile  he  turned  hit  atlcntioo  to 
tistuary.  His  last  work  waa  a  bronic  bone  intended  lor  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Henry  II.  of  France.  Hediedin  1566.  The 
principal  eitanl  wotkt  of  Ricdarelli  are  at  Rome.  Thcte  ate  a 
"  St  John  the  Baptist "  in  the  picture  gallcty  of  the  Capitol, 
a  "  Saviour  besnng  the  Cross  "  in  the  Palazio  RD>plg1iosl,anda 
"  Descent  Irom  the  Cross,"  his  masterpiece,  in  the  church  of 
Trinili  de  Monti.    There  is  also  an  "  Elijah  "  at  VoUetra. 

RICCOBONI,   MARIS  JEANNE  (1714-1741).  "hose  maiden 
name  was  Laborasde  Mfai^res,  was  bom  at  Farit  in  1714.     She 

actress,  but  did  not  succeed  on  the  stage.  Her  works  are 
Ullret  dt  mislrai  Fanny  BulUr  UinY,  the  remarkable 
Hislnin  da  VHrfiiu  dt  Crtisy  (i7iS);  MUady  JulitUt  Caletby 
(i7SO-i7'>o)ilikefaeratbabook9,  in  letter  form;  £m»li'ne(i7oS), 
which  La  Haipe  thought  her  masteipiece;  and  three  series  of 
Ltllrij  in  the  names  ol  Adelaide  dt  Dammarliii  (ivmleiii 
dt  Sa-Ktrrt)  (1  volt.,  1766),  £/iuieM  Stfkii  dt  VaUiiri 
(a  vols,,  lyyi),  md  Uilard  KatTt  (1  vols.,  ij;6).  She  obtained 
a  tmall  pension  from  the  crown,  but  the  Revolution  deprived 
her  of  It,  and  the  died  on  the  fith  of  December  1791  io  great 


iadigence.  Besides  the  woib  named,  the  wrol*  a  novd  (itOi) 
oa  the  subject  of  Fielding^  Amdu,  and  supplied  in  176s  a 
continuation  (but  not  Ihe  conclusion  sometimes  erroaeMitly 
ascribed  to  her)  of  Marivaux'a  unfinished  tfananne. 

All  Madairv  Kkcoboni's  work  is  clever,  and  ihcre  isrealnatboa 

biliiy"  m^d,  of  whica  no  examples  but  Surnc'a  have  kepi  ihirir 
place  In  England,  and  thai  noi  in  vinue  of  tbctr  leniibilJiy.  A  Kill 
neater  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mickeniie.  Madame 
Rkreoboni  It  an  eapccial  offender  in  the  use  of  mrchaiiical  aidi  to 

pnncipal  ediilon  of  her  complete  worki  it  (hat  of  Paria  {b  vola, 

IjUjMrl«.liM»te(PariM9«J). 
See  Julia  Kavanuli,  F-c.-'  " '  '-'—  '•  — '-     ■"•' 

it  marrtaudait  (pHrit.  iSSil 
'--'   vil.,  ■e3S):and  notice 
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BICS.    BDimilD     lOHATIDS,  (iTfir-iBM).    Irish     phiUn- 

thmpist,  founder  of  the  "  Iriab  Chrittian  Bmlheix,"  wai  bom 
at  Wettcoort,  near  Callcn,  Kilkenny,  00  the  tst  of  June  1761. 
He  entered  the  buiinew  of  hit  uncle,  an  eipon  provision  merchant 
in  Waterfnrd,  in  1779  and  succeeded  him  in  r7oo.  In  1796  he 
ettablilhed  an  organiiation  for  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor, 
and  in  1801  began  to  educate  the  poor  children  of  Waterford, 
renting  a  school  and  supporting  two  teachers.  In  1&03  he  gave 
up  hit  butineat  and,  joined  by  a  number  ol  friends,  began  to 
tysteroatlie  his  plans.  Othen,  like-minded,  opened  tchoolt 
atDungarvanand  Carrick-on-Suir.  The  little  society  numbered 
nine  in  iSoS,  and  meeting  at  Waterford  look  religioua  vowt 
from  their  bishop,  assumed  a  "  habit "  and  adopted  an  addi- 
tional Christian  name,  by' which,  at  by  the  collective  title 
"  Christian  Brotheta,"  they  were  thencetonh  known.  School! 
were  eltablithed  in  Cork  (iSu),  Dublin  (iSia),  and  Thuric! 
and  Limerick  (1817).  In  1810  Pope  Pius  VII.  issued  a  brief 
tauctioning  the  nrder  of  "  Religious  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  (Ireland),"  the  memben  of  which  were  to  be  bound 
by  vows  of  obedience,  chasrity,  poverty  and  perseverance,  and 
to  give  themselves  10  the  free  instruction,  religious  and  Literary, 
of  male  children,  especially  the  poor.  The  heatls  of  Liousea  were 
to  elect  a  tuperior  general,  and  Rice  held  this  office  From  iSli 
to  i8]g,  during  which  time  Ihe  intlitutioo  eiiended  to  several 
English  IDWnt  (eapecially  in  Lancashire),  and  the  course  ol 
iutttuctiou  grew  out  of  the  primary  stage.  Rice  died  on  Ihe 
igth  of  August  1S44.    The  Irish  Christian  Brothers  have  tome 


hundred  hi 
30^00  pupils.  T 
and  the  insLituti 
and  Newfoundlan 
RICE,  JAHEI 


wiih]( 


:S43'rBBi),  English  novelitt,  wit  bore  at 
nortnampion  on  the  a6th  of  September  1843.  Educated  at 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  law  in  1S67, 
he  WIS  called  10  the  bar  al  Lincdn's  Inn  in  1871,  In  the 
meantime  (1868)  he  had  bought  Once  a  Wtct,  which  proved  a 
loting  venture  for  him,  but  which  brought  him  into  touch  with 
Waller  Besant,  a  contributor  Isee  Betanl'i  preface  to  the 
Library  Edition  (1887)  of  Keady-mtnry  UarlilKy].  There 
ensued  a  close  friendship  and  a  literary  partnership  between 
the  two  men  which  lasted  ten  yean  until  Rice's  death,  and 
resulted  in  a  large  number  of  tuccetsful  novels.  The  first  ol 
them,  published  anonymously,  Rice  being  responsible  for  the 
cenlralfigureardlheleading  situation,  was  Rtady-mtnty  UerH- 
60y  ( r  78?),  dramatised  by  them  later  and  unsuccessfully  produced 
at  the  Court  Theatre  in  1874.  In  rapid  tuccetsion  followed 
ily  LUOt  Girl  (1873];  Wiik  Hvp  and  Crom  (1874);  TAii  Sn 
ol  VaUati  (1S76):  ThtCMai  Bulterfiy  {itib).  the  mosi  papular 
of  their  joint  ptDductioDS;  Tkt  Mooit  0}  Thtltma  (1878)1 
fiyCeJis'iArteiir  (1878):  Tlu  Statny  Sidi  [.\SAo)\  TktCiaflain 
of  Ikt  Flat  (i&%i);  Sir  Ritkard  WkiUiniim  ti»SO,  and  a  large 
number  of  short  stories,  some  of  them  reprinted  in  Tin  Caii  af 
Ur  Lvcrall.  Ac.  (1876),  TiMj  in  Trafalt'r''  Bay,  tic.  {1879), 
and  7-As  Ttn  Kwj'  Tcxanl,  kc.  (1881). 
Jamet  Rice  died  at  Redhill  oa  the  I^lh  of  April  iSSa. 
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RICI  (Gredt  4p^a>  haldn  wyta,  French  rw,  Italian  ruo, 
Spanish  Ofroi,  derived  from  the  Arabic),  a  well-known  cereal, 
botanical  name  Oryga  satita.  According  to  Roxburgh,  the 
great  Indian  botanist,  the  cultivated  rice  with  all  its  numerous 
varieties  has  originated  from  a  wild  plant,  called  in  India 
Newaree  or  Nivara,  which  is  indigenous  on  the  borders  of  lakes 
in  the  Circars  and  elsewhere  in  India,  and  is  also  native  in  tropical 
Australia,    The  rice  plant  is  an  annual  grass  with  long  linear 

glabrous  leaves,  each 
provided  with  a  long 
sharply  pointed  ligule. 
The  spikelets  aro  borne 
on  a  compound  or 
branched  spike,  erect 
at  first  but  afterwards 
bent  downwards. 
£adi  spikelet  contains 
a  solitary  flower  with 
two  outer  small  barren 
glumes,  above  which 
is  a  large  tough,  com- 
pressed, often  awned, 
flowering  glume,  which 
partly  encloses  the 
somewhat  similar 
pale.  Within  these 
are  six  stamens,  a 
hairy  ovary  surmounted 
by  two  feathery  styles 
which  ripens  into  the 
fruit  (grain),  and  which 
is  invested  by  the 
husk  formed  by  the 
persistent  glume  and 
pale.  The  cultivated 
varieties  are  extremely 
numerous,  some  kinds 
being  adapted  for 
marshy  land,  others 
for  growth  on  the  hill- 

divisions  according  as 
the  sorts  are  eariy  or  late.  Rice  has  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial  in  tropical  countries.  According  to 
Stanislas  Julien  a  ceremonial  ordinance  was  established  in  China 
by  the  emperor  Chln-nung  aSoo  years  B.C.,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  emperor  sows  the  rice  himself  while  the  seeds  of  four 
other  kinds  may  be  sown  by  the  princes  of  his  family.  This  fact , 
joined  to  other  considerations,  induced  Alphonse  de  Candolle 
to  consider  rice  as  a  native  of  China.  It  was  very  early  cultivated 
in  India,  in  some  parts  of  which  country,  as  in  tropiad  Australia, 
it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  indigenous.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  but  its  culture  is  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud.  There  is 
proof  of  its  culture  in  the  Euphrates  valley  and  in  Syria  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  Crawfurd,  on  philological  grounds, 
considcn  that  rice  was  introduced  into  Persia  from  southern 
India.  The  Arabs  carried  the  plant  into  Spain.  Rice  was 
first  cultivated  in  Italy  near  Pisa  in  1468.  It  was  not  introduced 
into  S.  Carolina  until  1700,  and  then,  it  is  said,  by  accident, 
although  at  one  time  the  southern  United  States  furnished  a 
large  proportion  of  the  rice  introduced  into  commerce.  Rice 
sports  into  far  more  varieties  than  any  of  the  corns  familiar 
to  Europeans;  for  some  varieties  grow  in  the  water  and  some  on 
dry  land ;  some  come  to  maturity  in  three  months,  while  others 
tike  four  and  six  months  to  do  so.  A  very  full  account  of  the 
cultivation  of  rice  in  India  will  be  found  in  Sir  George'  Watt's 
Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India. 


Rice  {Orypi  sattM). 

.-_.  (enlarged):  B,  beard 

C.  spikelet  of  B  (enlarged). 


constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  in 
an  tropical  and  nibtropical  countries,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
of  all  crops.  The  rice  yields  best  on  low  lands  subject  to  occasional 
inundations,  and  thus  rnrifhcd  by  alluvial  deposits.    An  abundant 


rainfall  durmg  the  growing  season  is  also  a  desideratum.  Rice  is 
sown  broadcast,  and  in  tome  districts  is  transplanted  after  a  fort- 
niffht  or  three  weeks.  No  special  rotation  is  loUowed:  indeed  the 
sou  bMt  suited  for  rice  is  ill  adapted  for  any  other  crop.  In  some 
cases  little  manure  is  emplojred,  but  in  others  abundance  of  manure 
is  used.  No  special  tillage  is  required,  but  weeding  and  irrigation 
are  requisite.  Rice  in  the  husk  is  known  as  "  paddy."  On  cutting 
across  a  grain  of  rice  and  examining  it  under  the  microscope,  first  the 
flattened  and  dried  cells  of  the  husk  are  seen,  and  then  one  or  two 
layers  of  cells  ek>ngated  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
seed,  whkh  contain  the  gluten  or  mtrogenous  matter.  Within 
these,  and  forming  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  seed,  are  large 
polygonal  celb  filled  with  very  numerous  and  very  minute  angular 
starch  grains.  Rice  is  not  so  Valuable  as  a  food  as  some  other  cereals, 
inasmuch  as  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  (gluten)  u  less. 
Payen  gives  only  7%  of  gluten  in  nee  as  compared  with  33%  in 
the  finest  wheat,  r4  m  oats  and  12  in  maize.  l*he  percentage  of 
potash  in  the  ash  Is  as  18  to  33  in  wheat.  The  fatty  matter  is  also 
leas  in  proportion  than  in  other  cereals.  Rice,  therefore,  is  chiefly 
a  fauinaceous  food,  and  reouires  to  be  combined  with  fatty  and 
nitrogenous  substances,  such  as  milk  or  meat  gravy,  to  satirfy 
the  requirements  of  the  system. 

A  latfge  proportion  of  the  rice  brought  to  Europe  b  used  for 
starch-making,  and  some  is  taken  by  distillers  of  alcohol.  Rice 
is  also  the  source  of  a  drinking  apmt  in  India,  known  as  arrack, 
and  the  national  beverage  of  Japan— 8ak6— is  prepared  from  the 
grain  by  means  of  an  organic  ferment. 

RICB  PAPOL  The  substance  which  has  received  this 
name  in  Europe,  through  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  made 
from  rice,  consists  of  the  pith  of  a  smaU  tree,  Aralia  papyrifera, 
which  grows  m  the  swampy  forests  of  Formosa.  The  cylindrical 
core  of  pith  is  rolled  on  a  hard  flat  surface  against  a  knife,  by 
which  it  is  cut  into  thin  sheeU  of*  a  fine  ivory-like  texture. 
Dyed  in  various  colours,  rice  paper  is  extensively  used  for  the 
preparation  of  artificial  flowers,  while  the  white  sheets  are 
employed  by  native  artists  for  water-colour  drawings. 

RICH.  BARNABB  (c.  1540-16x7),  English  author  and  soldier, 
was  a  distant  relative  of  Lord  Chancellor  Rich.  He  fought  in 
the  Low  Countries,  rising  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  afterwards 
served  in  IreUnd.  He  shared  in  the  colonization  of  Ulster, 
and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  near  Dublin.  In  the  intervals 
of  his  campaigns  he  produced  many  pamphlets  on  political 
questions  and  romances.  In  x6o6  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
of  half  a  crown  a  day,  and  in  r6i6  he  was  presented  with  a  gift 
of  £zoo  as  being  the  oldest  captain  in  the  service.  He  died  on 
the  xoth  of  November  16x7.  His  best-known  work  is  Ricke 
his  PareweU  to  MUitatie  Profession  conteining  verie  pUasaunt 
discourses  fit  for  a  peaceable  tyme  (is8x).  Of  the  eight  stories 
contained  in  it,  five,  he  says,  "  are  forged  only  for  deh'ght,  neither 
credible  to  be  believed,  nor  hurtful  to  be  perused."  The  three 
others  are  translations  from  the  Italian.  He  claims  as  his 
own  mvention  the  story  of  Apolonius  and  5fUa,  the  second  in 
the  collection,  from  which  Shakespeare  took  the  plot  of  Twelfth 
Night,  It  is,  however,  founded  on  the  tale  of  Nicuola  and 
Lattantio  as  told  by  Matteo  Bandello.  The  eighth,  Phylotus 
and  Emilia,  a  complicated  story  arising  from  the  likeness  and 
disguise  of  a  brother  and  sister,  is  identical  in  plot  with  the 
anonjrmous  play,  Philotus,  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  1603.  Both 
play  and  story  were  edited  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1835. 
In  the  conclusion  to  his  collection  Rich  tells  a  story  of  a  devil 
named  Balthaser,  who  possesses  a  king  of  Scots,  prudently 
changed  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  "  Grand  Turk." 
The  Strange  and  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Don  Simonides  (1581), 
with  its  sequel  (1584),  Is  written  in  imitation  of  Lyly.  Among 
his  other  romances  should  be  mentioned  The  Adventures  of 
BrusanuSf  prince  of  Hungaria  (1592).  His  authenticated  works 
number  twenty-four,  and  include  works  on  Ireland,  the  troubles 
of  which  were,  according  to  him,  due  to  the  religion  of  the 
people  and  to  the  lack  of  consistency  and  firmness  on  the  part 
of  the  English  government.  Such  are:  AUarme  to  England 
(XS7S);  A  New  Description  of  Ireland  (x6xo);  The  Irish  Hubbub, 
or  the  English  Hue  and  Crie  (161 7),  in  which  he  also  inveighs 
against  the  use  of  tobacco. 

See  "  Introduction  '*  to  the  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint  of 
Ricke  his  PareweU  (1846);  P.  Cunningham's  "Introduction"  to 
Rich's  Honesty  of  this  i4{e  (reprinted  for  the  Percy  Society.  1844): 
and  the  life  by  S.  Lee  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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RICH.  CkJlUDfOS  JAMBS  (1787-2821),  English  traveller 
and  scholar,  was  bom  near  Dijon  on  the  28th  of  March  1787. 
His  youth  was  spent  at  Bristol.  He  early  developed  a  gift  for 
Languages,  becoming  fimiliar  not  only  with  Latin  and  Greek 
but  also  with  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  Turkish  and  other 
Eastern  tongues.  In  1804  Rich  went  to  Constantinople,  where, 
and  at  Smyrna,  he  stayed  some  time,  perfecting  himself  in 
Turkic.  Proceeding  to  Alexandria  as  assistant  to  the  British 
consul-general  there,  he  devoted  himself  to  Arabic  and  its 
various  dialects,  and  made  himself  master  of  Eastern  manners 
and  usages.  Da  leaving  Egypt  he  travelled  by  land  to  the 
Peisian  Gulf,  disguised  as  a  Mameluke,  visiting  Damascus,  and 
entering  the  great  mosque  undetected.  At  Bombay,  which  he 
reached,  in  September  1807,  he  was  the  guest  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  whose  eldest  daughter  he  married  in  January 
1808,  proceeding  soon  after  to  Bagdad  as  resident.  'Diere  he 
began  his  investigations  into  the  geography,  history  and  anti- 
quities of  the  district.  He  explored  the  remains  of  Babylon, 
and  projected  a  geogr^>hical  and  statistical  acrount  of  the 
pashalic  of  Bagdad.  The  results  of  his  work  at  Babylon 
appeared  first  in  the  Vienna  serial  Mina  de  rorietU,  and  in  1815 
in  England,  under  the  title  Nanalioe  of  a  Journey  to  the  Site 
of  Babylon  in  1811.  In  X8Z3-Z4  Rich  spent  some  time  in  Europe, 
and  on  his  return  to  Bagdad  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  geography  of  Asia  Minor,  and  collected  much  information 
in  Syrian  and  Chaldaean  convents  concerning  the  Yezidis. 
During  this  period  he  made  a  second  excursion  to  Babylon,  and 
in  X820  undertook  an  extensive  tour  to  Kurdistan — ^from  Bagdad 
north  to  Sulimania,  eastward  to  Sinna,  then  west  to  Nineveh, 
and  thence  down  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad.  The  narrative  of  this 
journey,  which  contained  the  first  accurate  knowledge  (from 
scientific  observation)  regarding  the  topography  and  geography  of 
the  region,  was  published  by  his  widow  under  tlie  tide.  Narrative 
of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan  and  on  the  site  of  Ancient  Nineveh^ 
&c.  (London,  1836).  In  1821  Rich  went  to  Basora,  whence  he 
made  an  excursion  to  Shiraz,  visiting  the  ruins  of  Persepolis 
and  the  other  remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Shiraz  he 
died  of  cholera  on  the  5th  of  October  1821.  His  fine  collec- 
tjons  of  manuscripts  and  coins  was  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum. 

RICH,  JOHN  (1692-X76X),  English  actor,  the  "father  of 
English  pantomime,"  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Rich  (d.  17x4), 
the  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  with  whose  quajrrels  and  tyrannies 
Colley  Gibber's  Aptiogy  is  much  occupied.  John  Rich  opened 
the  neir  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  left  unfinished  by  his 
father,  and  here,  in  X7x6,  under  the  stage  name  of  Lun,  he  first 
appeared  as  Harlequin  in  an  unnamed  entertainment  which 
developed  into  an  annual  pantomiue  {q.v.).  By  this  departure 
he  made  successful  headway  in  his  competition  with  the  stronger 
company  at  Drury  Lane,  including  Gibber,  Wilks  and  Booth. 
Rich  was  less  happy  in  his  management  of  Covent  Garden, 
which  he  opened  in  X733,  until  Garrick's  arrival  (1746),  when 
a  most  prosperous  season  ensued,  followed  by  a  bad  one  when 
Garrick  went  to  Dury  Lane.  During  Rich's  management 
occurred  the  rival  performances  of  Romeo  and  Juliet — ^Bany 
and  Mrs  Gibber  at  Covent  Garden,  and  Garrick  and  MissBdlamy 
at  Dury  Lane — and  the  subsequent  competition  between  the 
two  rival  actors  in  King  Lear.  Rich  died  on  the  26th  of  Nov- 
ember 1 76 1.  Garrick's  lines  show  that  his  acting  was  panto- 
mime pure  and  simple,  without  words: — 

"  When  Lun  appeared,  with  matchleu  art  and  whim, 
He  cave  the  power  of  speech  to  every  limb: 
Th(r  masked  and  mute,  conveyed  his  quick  intent. 
And  told  in  frolic  gesture  what  he  meant." 

RICH,  PENELOPB,  Lady  (c.  1562-X607),  the  Stella  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Astropkel  and  Stella,  was  the  daughter  of  Walter 
Devereux,  xst  Earl  of  Essex.  She  was  a  child  of  fourteen  when 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  accompanied  the  queen  on  a  visit  to  Lady 
Essex  in  1576,  on  her  way  from  Kenilworth,  and  must  have  been 
frequently  thrown  into  the  society  of  Sidney,  in  consequence 
of  the  many  ties  between  the  two  families.  Essex  died  at 
Dublin  in  September  1576.    He  had  sent  a  message  to  Philip 
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Sidney  from  his  death-bed  expressing  his  desire  that  he  should 
marry  his  daughter,  and  later  his  secretary  wrote  to  the  young 
man's  father.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in  words  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  existence  of  a  very  definite  understanding.  Penelope's 
great-grandmother  was  a  sister  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  she  and 
her  brother  Robert  were  therefore  distantly  connected  with 
Elizabeth.  Perhaps  the  marriage  of  Lady  Emcz  with  the  eari 
of  Leicester,  which  destroyed  Sidney's  proq)ects  as  his  uncle's 
heir,  had  something  to  do  with  the  breaking  off  of  the  proposed 
match  with  Penelope.  Her  relative  and  guardian,  Henry 
Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  secured  Buighley's  assent  in 
March  X58X  for  her  marriage  with  Robert  Rich,  3rd  Baron  Rich. 
Penelope  is  said  to  have  protested  in  vain  against  the  alliance 
with  Rich,  who  is  represented  as  a  rough  and  overbearing 
husband.  The  evidence  against  him  is,  however,*  chiefly  derived 
from  sources  as  interested  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  violent  denuncia- 
tion in  the  twenty-fourth  sonnet  of  Astropbd  and  Stdla,  "  Rich 
fooles  there  be  whose  base  and  filthy  hart."  Sidney's  serious 
love  for  Penelope  appears  to  date  from  her  marriage  with  Rich. 
The  earlier  sonnets  are  in  praise  of  her  beauty,  or  treat  of  the 
conventional  topic  of  the  struggle  between  reason  and  love, 
while  the  later  ones  are  marked  by  unmistakable  passion.  The 
eighth  song  of  Astropkel  and  Stella  narrates  Stella's  refusal  to 
accept  Sidney  as  a  lover.  Lady  Rich  was  the  mother  of  ux 
children  by  her  husband  when  die  a>ntracted  in  1595  an  open 
liaison  wiUi  Charles  Blount,  8th  Lord  Mountjoy,  a  brilliant 
courtier  and  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  she  had  long  been 
attached.  Rich  took  no  steps  against  his  wife  during  her 
brother's  lifetime,  and  she  nursed  him  through  an  illness  in 
1600,  but  they  obtained  a  legal  separation  in  x6oi,  and  Mountjoy 
acknowledged  her  five  children  bom  after  1595.  Mountjoy 
was  created  earl  of  Devonshire  on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  and 
Lady  Rich  was  in  high  favour  at  court.  In  1605,  however, 
they  legitimized  their  connexion  by  a  marriage  celebrated  by 
William  Laud,  the  earl's  chaplain.  This  proceeding,  carried 
out  in  defiance  of  canon  law,  was  followed  by  the  disgrace  of 
both  parties,  who  were  banished  from  court.  Devonshire  died 
on  the  3rd  of  April  x6o6,  and  his  wife  within  a  year  of  that 
date.  Her  eldest  son  by  Lord  Rich,  who  became  eari  of  Warwick 
in  x6x8,  was  Robert  Rich,  2nd  eari  of  Warwick  (X587-X658).  The 
second,  Henry  Rich,  earl  of  Holland,  was  beheaded  in  X649 
for  his  share  in  the  second  Civil  War.  Her  eldest  son  by 
Mount  joy  .Mountjoy  Blount,  Baron  Mountjoy  and  eari  of  Newport 
(c.  XS97-1665)  also  figured  in  the  Civil  War. 

See  the  editions  of  Astrophd  and  SleOa  by  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart. 
E.  Ariser  and  A.  W.  Pollard;  also  the  various  lives  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  Mrs  Aubrey  Richardson's  Famous  Ladies  of  tke  En^sk 
Court  (London,  1809).  John  Ford's  Broken  Heart  has  Deen  allefed 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  history  of  Lady  Rich.  Richard  Barn- 
ficld  dedicated  his  Affectionate  Shepherd  (1594)  to  her;  Bartholomew 
Yonge  his  Diana  of  George  of  Montemayor  (1998):  and  sonnets  are 
addressed  to  her  by  John  Davies  of  Hereford  and  by  Henry  Constable. 

RICH,  RICHARD  (fl.  x6io),  En^ish  soldier  and  adventurer, 
the  author  of  Ncwes  from  Virginia,  sailed  from  England  on 
the  2nd  of  June  1609  for  Virginia,  with  Captain  Christopher 
Newport  and  the  three  commissioners  entrusted  with  the 
foundation  of  the  new  colony.  In  his  verse  pamphlet  be 
relates  the  adventures  undergone  by  the  expedition,'  and 
describes  the  resources  of  the  new  country,  with  the  advantages 
offered  to  colonists.  The  title  runs:  Newes  from  Virginia. 
Tke  lost  Flocke  Triumpkant.  WHk  the  kappy  ArrivaU  0/  tkai 
famous  and  vfortky  Knigkt  St.  Tkomas  Gates:  and  tke  weff- 
reputed  and  valiant  Captaine  Mr  Ckristopker  Newport,  and 
others,  into  Engfand.  Witii  tke  maner  of  their  distresse  in  the 
Hand  of  Devils  (otherwise  coiled  Bermootkawes),  where  they 
remayned  42  weeks,  and  builded  two  Pynaces,  in  which  they 
returned  into  Virginia.  By  R.  Rich,  Gent.,  one  of  the  Voyage 
(16x0)."  The  oiily  known  copy  of  this  tract  is  in  the  Huth 
Library.  A  reprint  edited  by  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillips  appeared 
in  X865  (another  ed.,  x874).  The  adventures  related  by  Rich 
are  supposed  to  have  been  in  Shake^>eare's  mind  when  he 
wrote  Tke  Tempest.  Another  tract  by  Rich  mentioned  in  the 
Stationers'  Register,  Good  Speed  to  Virginia,  is  unknown 
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RICH,  RICHARD,  ist  Baron  Rich  (1490?-!  567),  lordchan- 
ceUor,  was  bom  of  a  Hampshire  family  about  1490,  in  the 
parish  of  St  Laurence  Jewry,  London.  His  great-grandfather, 
Richard  Rich,  was  a  wealthy  mercer  and  sheriff  of  the  city  of 
London  in  1441.  Probably  Lord  Rich's  father  was  also  a  mercer, 
but  he  sent  his  son  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  among  his  acquaintances.  More  told  him  at  the  time  of 
his  trial  that  he  was  reputed  light  of  his  tongue,  a  great  dicer 
and  gamester,  and  not  of  any  commendable  fame;  but  he  was 
a  commissioner  of  the  peace  in  Hertfordshire  in  1528,  and  in 
the  next  autumn  became  reader  at  the  Middle  Temple.  Other 
preferments  followed,  and  in  1533  he  was  knight^  and  became 
solicitor-general,  in  which  capacity  he  was  to  act  under  Thomas 
Cromwell  as  a  "leaser  hanuner"  for  the  demolition  of  the 
monasteries,  and  to  secure  the  operation  of  Henry  VIII.'s  act 
of  supremacy.  He  had  an  odious  share  in  the  trials  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher.  In  both  cases  he  made  use 
in  his  evidence  against  the  prisoner  of  admissions  made  in 
a  professedly  friendly  conversation,  and  in  More's  case  the 
words  he  had  used  were  misreported  and  received  a  miscon- 
struction that  could  hardly  be  other  than  wilful.  More  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  the  witness  in  open  court  with  a  candour 
that  might  well  have  dismayed  Rich.  Rich  became  the  first 
chancellor  (April  19,  1536)  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations 
established  for  the  disposal  of  the  monastic  revenues.  His 
own  share  of  the  qx>il,  acquired  either  by  grant  or  purchase, 
included  Leez  (Lei[^)  Priory  and  about  a  hundred  manors  in 
Fssex  He  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  same 
year,  and  advocated  the  king's  policy.  In  spite  of  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  of  the 
part  he  was  to  play  under  Eklward  VI.,  his  religious  convictions 
remained  Roman  Catholic  His  testimony  helped  the  con- 
viction of  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  he  was  a  willing  agent  in  the 
Catholic  reaction  which  followed.  Anne  Askew  stated  that 
the  Chancellor  Wriothesley  and  Rich  screwed  the  rack  at  her 
torture  with  their  own  hands. 

Rich  was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Henry  VIII., 
on  which  so  much  suspicion  has  been  thrown,  and  on  the  26th 
of  February  1548  he  became  Baron  Rich  of  Leez.  In  the  next 
month  be  succeeded  Wriothesley  as  chancellor,  an  office  in 
which  he  found  full  scope  for  the  business  and  legal  ability  he 
undoubtedly  possessed.  He  supported  Protector  Somerset  in 
his  subversive  reforms  in  church  matters,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  brother  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  and  in  the  rest  of  his 
policy  until  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes  in  October  1549,  when  he 
deserted  to  Warwick  (afterwards  Northumberland),  and  pre- 
sided over  the  trial  of  his  former  chief.  His  daujghter  had 
married  Warwick's  son,  and  both  men  were  at  heart  no  friends 
to  the  reformed  religion.  Nevertheless,  Rich  took  part  in 
the  prosecution  of  bishops  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  and  in  the 
harsh  treatment  accorded  to  the  Princess  Mary.  Possibly  this 
harshness  was  exa^eratcd,  for  Mary  on  her  accession  showed 
no  tll-wili  to  Rich.  He  retired  from  the  chancellorship  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health  in  the  close  of  1551,  at  the  time  of  the  final 
breach  between  Northumberland  and  Somerset.  He  was  now 
sixty  years  old,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  sincerity 
of  his  plea.  There  is  an  improbable  story,  however,  to  the 
efliect  that  Rich  warned  Someiset  of  his  danger  in  the  Tower, 
and  that  the  letter  was  delivered  by  mistake  to  the  duke  of 
Norf<^,  who  handed  it  to  Northumberland. 

Lord  Rich  took  an  active  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  old 
religion  in  Essex  under  the  new  reign,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
active  of  persecutors.  His  reappearances  in  the  privy  council 
were  rare  during  Mary's  reign;  but  under  Elizabeth  he  served 
on  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  grants  of  land  made  under 
Mary,  and  in  1566  wa&sent  for  to  advise  on  the  question  of  the 
queen's  marriage.  He  died  at  Rochford,  Essex,  on  the  12th  of 
June  1567,  and  was  buried  in  Felsted  church.  In  Mary's  reign 
he  had  founded  a  chaplaincy  with  provision  for  the  singing  of 
masses  and  dirges,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  in  Felsted  church. 
To  xhhk  was  added  a  Lenten  ^owance  of  herrings  to  the  in- 
habitants of  three  parishes.    These  donations  were  transferred 


in  1564  to  the  foundation  of  a  grammar-school  at  Felsted  for 
instruction,  primarily  for  children  born  on  the  founder's  manors, 
in  Latin,  Greek  and  divinity.  Tbe  patronage  of  the  school 
remained  in  the  family  of  the  founder  until  1851.  By  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Jenks,  or  Gynkes,  he  had  fifteen  children.  The 
eldest  son  Robert  (1537^-1581).  second  Baron  Rich,  supported 
the  Reformation,  and  his  grandson  Robert,  third  lord,  was 
created  earl  of  Warwick  in  x6i8. 

The  chief  authorities  are  the  official  records  of  the  period 
covered  by  his  otncial  life,  calendared  in  the  Rolls  Series.  See  also 
A.  F.  Pollard.  England  under  Protector  Somerset  (1900):  P.  Morant. 
Hist4fry  of  Essex  (2  vols.,  1768) ;  R.  W.  Dixon.  History  of  the  Church  of 
England  (6  vols.,  1878--1902);  and  lives  in  J.  Sareeaunt's  History  of 
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(1845-69).  and  C.  H.&T.  -  - 

1858-^1). 


Cooper's  Athenae  Cantabrigienus  (2  vols., 


RICHARD,  8T,  of  Wyche  (c.  xi97-i253)>  English  saint  and 
bishop,  was  named  after  his  birthplace,  Droitwich  in  Worcester- 
shire. Educated  at  Oxford,  he  soon  began  to  teach  in  the 
university,  of  which  he  became  chancellor,  probably  after  he 
had  studied  in  Paris  and  in  Bologna.  About  1235  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  under  Archbishop 
Edmund  Rich,  and  he  was  with  the  archbishop  during  his 
exile  in  France.  Having  returned  to  England  some  time  after 
Edmund's  death  in  x  240  he  became  vicar  of  Deal  and  chancellor 
of  Canterbury  for  the  second  time.  In  X244  he  was  elect<^ 
bishop  of  Chichester,  being  consecrated  at  Lyons  by  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  in  March  1245,  although  Henry  III.  refused  to 
give  him  the  temporalities  of  the  see^  the  king  favouring  the 
candidature  of  Robert  Passelewe  (d.  1252).  In  X246,  however, 
Richard  obtained  the  temporalities.  The  new  bishdp  showed 
much  eagerness  to  reform  the  maimers  and  morals  of  his  clergy, 
and  also  to  introduce  greater  order  and  reverence  into  tbe 
services  of  the  church.  His  term  of  office  was  also  marked 
by  the  favour  which  he  showed  to  the  Dominicans,  a  house  of 
this  order  at  Orleans  having  sheltered  him  during  his  stay  in 
France,  and  by  his  earnestness  in  preaching  a  crusade.  He 
died  at  Dover  in  April  X253.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb  in  Chichester  cathedral, 
which  was  long  a  popular  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  in  1262  he 
was  canonized  at  Viterbo  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  Richard  furnished 
the  chronicler,  Matthew  Paris,  with  material  for  the  life  of 
Edmund  Rich,  and  instituted  the  offerings  for  the  cathedral 
at  Chichester  which  were  known  later  as  "  St  Richard's  pence." 

His  life  by  his  confessor,  Ralph  Booking,  is  published  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  where  a  later  and  shorter  life 
by  John  Capgrave  is  also  to  be  found. 

RICHARD  (d.  XI 84),  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  Norman, 
who  became  a  monk  at  Canterbury,  where  he  acted  as  chaplain 
to  Archbishop  Theobald  and  was  a  colleague  of  Thomas  Becket. 
In  XX  73,  more  than  two  years  after  the  murder  of  Becket,  it  was 
decided  to  fill  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Canterbury;  there 
were  two  candidates,  Richard,  at  that  time  prior  of  St  Martin's, 
Dover,  and  Odo,  prior  of  Canterbury,  and  in  June  Richard  was 
chosen,  although  Odo  was  the  nominee  of  the  monks.  Objections 
were  raised  against  this  election  both  in  England  and  in  Rome, 
but  in  April  X174  the  new  archbishop  was  consecrated  at  Anagui 
by  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  he  returned  to  England  towards 
the  dose  of  the  year.  The  ten  years  during  which  Richard  was 
archbishop  were  disturbed  by  disputes  with  Roger,  archbishop 
of  York,  over  the  respective  rights  of  the  two  sees,  and  in  1x75, 
at  a  council  held  in  London,  there  was  a  free  fight  between  their 
partisans.  Henry  II.  arranged  a  truce  for  five  years  between  the 
rival  prelates,  but  Richard  was  soon  involved  in  another  quarrel, 
this  being  with  Roger,  abbot  of  St  Augustine's,  Canterbury, 
whose  action  also  trenched  upon  the  privfleges  of  the  archbishop. 
Richard  was  more  acceptable  to  Henry  II.  than  Becket  had 
been;  he  attended  the  royal  councils,  and  more  than  once  he 
was  with  the  king  in  Normandy.  Henry  probably  preferred 
him  because  he  insisted  less  on  the  rights  of  the  clergy  than  his 
great  predecessor  had  done;  but  the  monastic  writers  and  the 
followers  of  Becket  regarded  this  attitude  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 
Richard  died  at  Rochester  on  the  x6th  of  February  X184  and  was 
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buried  in  his  cathedral.  See  the  article  by  W.  Hunt  in  the 
Did.  Nat,  Biog.  vol.  xlviit.  (1896);  and  W.  F.  Hook,  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

RICHARD,  earl  of  Cornwall  and  king  of  the  Romans  (1209- 
1272),  was  the  second  son  of  the  English  king  John  by  Isabella 
of  Angouldme.  Born  in  1209,  Richard  was  the  junior  of  his 
brother,  Henry  III.,  by  fifteen  months;  he  was  educated  in 
England  and  received  the  earldom  of  Cornwall  in  1225.  From 
this  date  to  his  death  he  was  a  prominent  figure  on  the  political 
stage.  In  the  years  1225-27  he  acted  as  governor  of  Gascony; 
between  1227  and  1238,  owing  to  quarrels  with  his  brother  and 
dislike  of  the  foreign  favourites,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
baronial  opposition  land  bade  fair  to  become  a  popular  hero. 
But  in  1 240  he  took  the  command  of  a  crusade  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  troubled  atmosphere  of  Engli^  politics.  He  was 
formally  reconciled  with  Henry  before  his  departure;  and  their 
amity  was  cemented  on  his  return  by  his  marriage  with  Sancha 
of  Provence,  the  sister  of  Henry's  queen  (1243).  Henceforward 
Richard,  though  by  no  means  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  among  the  most  constant  supporters  of  Henry  III. 
While  affecting  to  remain  neutral  in  the  quarrels  of  the  barons 
with  the  Poitevins  and  Savoyards  he  constantly  assisted  the 
king  with  loans,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  withstand  the  pressure 
of  the  Great  Council  for  reform.  In  1257  a  bare  majority  of  the 
German  electors  nominated  Richard  as  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
he  accepted  their  offer  at  Henry's  desire.  He  was  elected  partly 
on  account  of  his  wealth,  but  also  because  his  family  connexion 
with  the  Hohenstaufen  and  his  friendly  relations  with  the  papacy 
made  it  probable  that  he  would  unite  all  German  p>arties.  In 
the  years  1257-68  Richard  paid  four  visits  to  Germany.  He 
obtained  recognition  in  the  Rhineland,  which  was  closely 
connected  with  England  by  trade  relations.  Otherwise,  how- 
ever, he  was  unsuccessful  in  securing  German  support.  In  the 
English  troubles  of  the  same  period  he  endeavoured  to  act  as  a 
mediator.  On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1264  he  took  his 
brother's  side,  and  his  capture  in  a  windmill  outside  Lewes, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  royalist  army,  is  commemorated  in  the 
earliest  of  English  vernacular  satires;  he  remained  a  prisoner 
till  the  fall  of  Montfort.  But  after  Evesham  he  exerted  himself, 
not  without  success,  to  obtain  reasonable  terms  for  those  who 
had  suffered  from  the  vengeance  of  the  royalist  party.  He  died 
on  the  2nd  of  April  1272.  His  end  is  said  to  have  been  hastened 
by  grief  for  his  eldest  son,  Henry  of  Almain,  who  had  been 
murdered  in  the  previous  year  by  the  sons  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
at  Viterbo.  The  earldom  of  Cornwall  passed  to  Richard's 
eldest  surviving  son  Edmund,  who  was  guardian  of  England 
from  1286  to  1289.  On  Ednuind's  death,  in  October  1300,  it 
became  extinct. 

Authorities. — The  original  sources  and  eeneral  works  of  reference 
are  the  same  as  for  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  G.  C.  Gebaucr's  Lebfn 
und  Tkaten  Herrn  Richards  von  Cornwall  (Leipzig,  1744),  H.  Koch's 
Richard  von  Cornwall^  liOQ-tiKy^  (Strassburg,  1888).  and  A.  Busson's 
Doppeltoahl  des  Jahres,  125?  (Miinstcr,  1866)  arc  useful  monographs. 

(H.  VV.  C.  D.) 

RICHARD  I.  (1157-1199),  king  of  England,  nicknamed 
"  Coeur  de  Lion  "  and  "  Yea  and  Nay,"  was  the  third  son  of 
Henry  II.  by  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  Bom  in  September  11 57,  he 
received  at  the  age  of  eleven  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  was 
formally  installed  in  1172.  In  his  new  position  he  was  allowed, 
probably  from  regard  to  Aquitanian  susceptibilities,  to  govern 
with  an  independence  which  was  studiously  denied  to  his 
brothers  in  their  shares  of  the  Angevin  inheritance.  Yet  in 
1 1 73  Richard  joined  with  the  young  Henry  and  Geoffrey  of 
Brittany  in  their  rebellion;  Aquitaine  was  twice  invaded  by 
the  old  king  before  the  unruly  youth  would  make  submisuon. 
Richard  was  soon  pardoned  and  reinstated  in  his  duchy,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  crushing  a  formidable  revolt  (ii7S) 
and  exacting  homage  from  the  count  of  Toulouse.  In  a  short 
time  he  was  so  powerful  that  his  elder  brother  Henry  became 
alarmed  and  demanded,  as  heir-apparent,  that  Richard  should 
do  him  homage  for  Aquitaine.  Richard  having  scornfully 
rejected  the  demand,  a  fratricidal  war  ensued;  the  young 
Henry  invaded  Aquitaine  and  attracted  to  his  standard  many 


of  Richard's  vassals,  who  were  exasperated  by  the  iron  rule  of 
the  duke.  Henry  II.  marched  to  Richard's  aid;  but  the  war 
terminated  abruptly  with  the  death  of  the  eldet  prince  (1183). 

Richard,  being  now  the  heir  to  England  and  Normandy,  was 
invited  to  renounce  Aquitaine  in  favour  of  Prince  John.  The 
proposal  led  to  a  new  civil  war;  and,  although  a  temporary 
compromise  was  arranged,  Richard  soon  sought  the  help  of 
Philip  Augustus,  to  whom  he  did  homage  for  all  the  continental 
possessions  in  the  actual  presence  of  his  father  (Conference  ol 
Bonmoulins.  i8th  of  November  it 88)  In  the  struggle  which 
ensued  the  old  king  was  overpowered,  chased  ignominiously 
from  Le  Mans  to  Angers,  and  forced  to  buy  peace  by  conceding 
all  that  was  demanded  of  him;  in  particular  the  immediate 
recognition  of  Richard  as  his  successor. 

But  the  death  of  Henry  II.  (11 89)  at  once  dissolved  the  friend- 
ship between  Richard  and  Philip.  Not  only  did  Richard 
continue  the  continental  policy  of  his  father,  but  he  als6  re- 
fused to  fulfil  his  contract  with  Philip's  sister,  Alais,  to  whom 
he  had  been  betrothed  at  the  age  of  three.  An  open  breach 
was  only  delayed  by  the  desire  of  both  kings  to  fulfil  the 
crusading  vows  which  they  had  recently  taken.  Richard,  in 
particular,  sacrificed  all  other  interests  to  this  scheme,  and 
raised  the  necessary  funds  by  the  most  reckless  methods.  He 
put  up  for  auction  the  highest  offices  and  honours;  even 
remitting  to  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  for  a  sum  of  15,000 
marks,  the  humiliating  obligations  which  Henry  II.  had  im- 
posed at  the  treaty  of  Falaise.  It  is  true  that  Richard  indemni- 
fied himself  on  his  return  by  resuming  some  of  his  most 
important  grants  and  refusing  to  return  the  purchase  money; 
but  it  is  improbable  that  he  had  originally  planned  this  re- 
pudiation of  his  ill-considered  bargains.  By  such  expedients 
he  raised  and  equipped  a  force  which  may  be  estimated  at 
4000  men-at-arms  and  as  many  foot -soldiers,  with  a  fleet  cf 
too  transports  (1191). 

Richard  did  not  return  to  his  dominions  until  1x94.  But 
his  stay  in  Palestine  was  limited  to  sixteen  months.  On 
the  outward  journey  he  wintered  in  Sicily,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  quarrelling  with  Philip  and  in  exacting  satisfaction 
from  the  usurper  Tancred  for  the  dower  of  his  widowed  sister. 
Queen  Joanna,  and  for  his  own  share  in  the  inheritance  of 
William  the  Good.  Leaving  Messina  in  March  1191,  he  inter- 
rupted his  voyage  to  conquer  Cyprus,  and  only  joined  the 
Chrbtian  besiegers  of  Acre  in  June.  The  reduction  of  that 
stronghold  was  largely  due  to  his  energy  and  skill.  But  his 
arrogance  gave  much  offence.  After  the  fall  of  Acre  be  in- 
flicted a  gross  insult  upon  Leopold  of  Austria;  and  his  relations 
with  Philip  were  so  strained  that  the  latter  seized  the  first 
pretext  for  returning  to  France,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Prince  John  (see  John,  king  of  England)  for  the  partition 
of  Richard's  realm.  Richard  also  threw  himself  into  the 
disputes  respecting  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  and  supported 
Guy  of  Lusignan  against  Conrad  of  Montferrat  with  so  much 
heat  that  he  incurred  grave,  though  unfounded,  suspicions  of 
complicity  when  Conrad  was  assassinated  by  emissaries  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  None  the  less  Richard,  whom 
even  the  French  crusaders  accepted  as  their  leader,  upheld 
the  failing  cause  of  the  Prankish  Christians  with  valour  and 
tenacity.  He  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  forces  of  Saladin 
at  Arsuf  (1191),  and  twice  led  the  Christian  host  within  a  few 
miles  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  dissensions  of  the  native  Franks 
and  the  crusaders  made  it  hopeless  to  continue  the  struggle; 
and  Richard  was  alarmed  by  the  news  which  reached  him  of 
John's  intrigues  in  England  and  Normandy.  Hastily  patdiing 
up  a  truce  with  Saladin,  under  which  the  Christians  kept  the 
coast-towns  and  received  free  access  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
Richard  started  on  his  return  (9th  October  1192). 

His  voyage  was  delayed  by  storms,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  perplexed  as  to  the  safest  route.  The  natural  route  over- 
land through  Marseilles  and  Toulouse  was  held  by  his  enemies; 
that  through  the  empire  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  was 
little  safer,  since  Leopold  of  Austria  was  on  the  watch  for  him. 
Having  adopted  the  secon4  of  these  alternatives,  he  wts  cap- 
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tared  at  Vienna  in  a  mean  disguise  (December  20th,  1192)  and 
strictly  confined  in  the  duke's  castle  of  DUrenstein  on  the 
Danube.  His  mishap  was  soon  known  to  England,  but  the 
regents  were  for  some  weeks  uncertain  of  his  whereabouts. 
This  is  the  foundation  for  the  tale  of  his  discovery  by  the 
faithful  minstrel  Blondel,  which  first  occurs  in  a  French 
romantic  chronicle  of  the  next  century.  Eariy  in  1 193  Leopold 
surrendered  his  prize,  under  a>mpulsion,  to  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.,  "who  was  aggrieved  both  by  the  support  which 
the  Plantagenets  had  given  to  the  family  of  Henry  the  Lion 
and  also  by  Richard's  recognition  of  Tancred  in  Sicily.  Al- 
though the  detention  of  a  crusader  was  contrary  to  public 
law,  Richard  was  compelled  to  purchase  his  release  by  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  and  by  doing  homage  to  the 
emperor  for  England.  The  ransom  demanded  was  150,000 
marks;  though  it  was  never  discharged  in  full,  the  resources 
of  England  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  for  the  first  instalments; 
and  to  this  occasion  we  may  trace  the  beginning  of  secular 
taxation  levied  on  movable  property. 

Richard  reappeared  in  England  in  March  1x94;  but  his 
stay  lasted  only  a  few  weeks,  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
was  entirely  devoted  to  his  continental  interests.  He  left 
En^nd  to  be  governed  by  Hubert  Walter  (f.v.),  and  his 
personal  authority  was  seldom  asserted  except  by  demands 
for  new  subsidies.  The  rule  of  the  Plantagenets  was  still 
popular  in  Normandy  and  Aquitaine;  but  these  provinces  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  their  own  defence.  Though 
Richard  proved  himself  consistently  the  superior  of  Philip 
in  the  field,  the  difficulty  of  raising  and  paying  forces  to  resist 
the  French  increased  year  by  year.  Richard  could  only  stand 
on  the  defensive;  the  keynote  of  his  later  policy  is  given  by 
the  building  of  the  famous  ChAteau  Gaillard  at  Lcs  Anddys 
(1196)  to  protect  the  lower  courses  of  the  Seine  against  in- 
vasion from  the  side  of  France.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the 
futility  of  such  bulwarks.  In  1199  a  claim  to  treasure-trove 
embroQed  him  with  the  viscount  of  Limoges.  He  harried  the 
Limousin  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Ch&lus;  while  directing 
an  assault  he  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a  crossbow  bolt, 
and,  the  wound  mortifying  from  unskilful  treatment  or  his 
own  want  of  care,  he  died  on  the  6th  of  April  1199.  He  was 
buried  by  his  own  desire  at  his  father's  feet  in  the  church  of 
Fontevrault.  Here  his  effigy  may  still  be  seen.^  Though 
contemporary,  it  does  not  altogether  agree  with  the  portraits 
on  his  Great  Seal,  which  give  the  impression  of  greater  strength 
and  even  of  cruelty.  The  Fontevrault  bust  is  no  doubt 
idealized. 

The  most  accomplished  and  versatile  representative  of  his 
gifted  family,  Richard  was,  in  his  lifetime  and  long  after- 
waids,  a  favourite  hero  with  troubadours  and  romancers.  This 
was  natural,  as  he  belonged  to  their  brotherhood  and  himself 
wrote  lyrics  of  no  mean  quality.  But  his  history  shows  that 
be  by  no  means  embodied  the  current  ideal  of  chivalrous  ex- 
cellence. His  memory  is  stained  by  one  act  of  needless  cruelty, 
tlw  massacre  of  over  two  thousand  Saracen  prisoners  at  Acre; 
and  his  fury,  when  thwarted  or  humbled,  was  ungovernable. 
A  brave  soldier,  an  experienced  and  astute  general,  he  was 
never  happier  than  when  engaged  in  war.  As  a  ruler  he  was 
equally  profuse  and  rapacious.  Not  one  useful  measure  can 
be  placed  to  his  credit;  and  it  was  by  a  fortunate  accident 
that  he  found,  in  Hubert  Walter,  an  administrator  who  had 
the  skill  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  a  reckless  fiscal  policy. 
Richard*s  wife  was  Bercngaria,  daughter  of  Sancho  VI.,  king 
of  Navarre,  whom  he  married  in  Cyprus  in  May  X191.  She 
was  with  the  king  at  Acre  later  in  the  same  year,  and  during 
his  imprisonment  passed  her  time  in  Sicily,  in  Rome  and  in 
France.  Husband  and  wife  met  again  in  1 195,  and  the  queen 
long  survived  the  king,  residing  chiefly  at  Le  Mans.    She  died 

>The  remains  of  Richard,  together  with  those  of  Henry  If.  and 
bis  queen  Eleanor,  were  removed  in  the  17th  centurv  from  their 
tombt  to  another  part  of  the  church.  They  were  rcaiscovercfl  in 
1910  during  the  restoration  of  the  abbey  undertaken  by  the  French 
govern  metit. 


soon  after  X350.    Berengaria  founded  a  Cistercian  monastery 

at  EspaUi. 

AUTHORXTIBS. — ^The  more  important  of  the  general  chronicles 
arc:  the  Cesta  Henrici  Secundi,  ascribed  to  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borouEh  (Rolls  Series,  2  vols.,  1867);  the  Chronica  of  Roger  of 
Hovedcn  (Rolls  Series.  4  vols..  186^71) ;  the  Chronica  of  Gcrvase  of 
Canterbury  (Rolls  Scries,  1870);  the  Imagines  Historiarum  of  Ralph 
of  Dicrto  (Rolls  Series,  2  vols.,  J 876);  the  Historia  Rerum  Angli' 
carum  of  William  of  Newburgh  (in  CkronicUs  of  the  Reigns  of  Stephen^ 
&c..  Rolls  Scries,  2  vols.,  188^-85);  the  De  rebus  geslis  Ricardi  Primi 
of  Richard  of  Devizes  (in  Chronicles  of  the  Reiffis  of  Stephen,  &c., 
vol.  iii..  Rolls  Series,  1886);  the  Chronuon  Angltcanum  01  Ralph  of 
Coggcshall  (Rolls  Scries,  1875);  the  Flores  Historiarvm  of  Roger  of 
Wcndovcr  (Rolls  Scries,  3  vols..  1886-89) :  the  Cesta  PhUifpi  A  ugusti 
of  Rigord  {SociM  de  fhistoire  de  France,  Paris,  1882)  and  of  Guillaume 
le  Breton  {of.  cit.).    A  detailed  narrative  of  Richard's  crusade  is 

fiven  in  L'Estoire  de  la  guerre  sainte,  a  rhyming  French  chronicle 
y  the  minstrel  Ambroisc  (cd.  Gaston  Paris,  Paris,  1897),  and  in  the 
Latin  prose  version  known  as  the  Itinerarium  0.  Pere^rinorum  el 
festa  Regis  Ricardi\  this  last,  with  some  valuable  historical  letters, 
IS  printed  in  W.  Stubbs's  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  the  Reign  of 
Richard  I.  (Rolls  Scries.  2  vols.,  1864-65).  Of  modem  works  the 
following  are  useful:  W.  Stubbs's  preface  to  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of 
Hovedcn;  the  same  author's  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
vol.  i.  (Oxford,  1897):  Miss  K.  Nor&atc's  England  under  the  Angevin 
Kings,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1887);  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay's  Angevin  Empire 
(London,  1903) ;  R.  R6hricht  s  Ceschichte  des  Konigreichs  Jerusalem 
(1898);  W.  B.  Stevenson's  Crusaders  in  the  East  (Cambridge,  X907); 
A.  Cartcllieri's  Pkilipp  II.  August  (Leipzig,  1899,  &c.). 

(H.  W.  C.  D.) 

RICHARD  II.  (1367-1400),  king  of  England,  younger  son 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  by  Joan  "  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent," 
was  bom  at  Bordeaux  on  the  6th  of  January  1367.  He  was 
brought  to  England  in  137 1,  and  after  his  father's  death  was, 
on  the  petition  of  the  Commons  in  parliament,  created  prince 
of  Wales  on  the  20th  of  November  1376.  When  Edward  III. 
died,  on  the  21st  of  June  1377,  Richard  became  king.  Popular 
opinion  had  credited  John  of  Gaunt  with  designs  on  the  throne. 
This  was  not  justified;  nevertheless,  the  rivalry  of  the  boy- 
king's  uncles  added  another  to  the  troubles  due  to  the  war, 
the  Black  Death  and  the  prospect  of  a  long  minority.  At 
first  the  government  was  conducted  by  a  council  appointed 
by  parliament.  The  council  was  honest,  but  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  were  too  great.  The  ill-considered  poll-tax 
of  1381  was  the  occasion,  though  not  the  real  cause,  of  the 
Peasants'  Revolt  in  that  year.  The  ministers  were  quite 
unequal  to  the  crisis,  and  when  Wat  Tyler  and  his  followers 
got  possession  of  London,  it  was  Richard  who  showed  a  pre- 
cocious tact  and  confidence  in  handling  it.  It  was  the  boy- 
king  who  met  and  temporized  with  the  rebels  on  the  13th  of 
June  at  Mile  End,  and  again  next  day  at  Smithfield;  and  he 
who,  with  courageous  presence  of  mind,  saved  the  situation 
when  Tyler  was  killed,  by  calling  on  them  to  take  him  for 
their  leader.  From  this  time  Richard  began  to  assert  himself. 
His  chief  ministers,  appointed  by  parliament  in  1382,  were 
the  earl  of  Arundel  and  Michael  de  la  Pole.  Arundel  Richard 
disliked,  and  dismissed  next  year,  when  he  began  his  personal 
government.  Pole,  whom  he  retained  as  chancellor  and  made 
earl  of  Suffolk,  was  a  well-chosen  adviser.  But  others,  and 
especially  his  youthful  favourite  Robert  de  Vere,  promoted 
by  unheard-of  honour  to  be  marquess  of  Dublin  and  duke  of 
Ireland,  were  less  worthy.  Further,  Richard  made  his  own 
position  difficult  by  lavish  extravagance  and  unseemly  out- 
bursts of  temper.  He  chafed  under  the  restraint  of  his  relatives, 
and  therefore  encouraged  John  of  Gaunt  in  his  Spanish  enter- 
prise. This  gave  the  less  scrupulous  Thomas  of  Gloucester 
his  opportunity.  Gloucester,  supported  by  Arundel,  attacked 
his  nephew's  ministers  in  the  parliament  of  1386,  and  by  open 
hints  at  deposition  forced  Richard  to  submit  to  a  council  of 
control.  Wfien  Richard,  with  the  aid  of  his  friends  and  by 
the  advice  of  subservient  judges,  planned  a  reversal  of  the 
parliament,  Gloucester,  at  the  head  of  the  so-called  lords  ap- 
pellant, anticipated  him.  Richard  had  been  premature  and  ill- 
advised.  Gloucester  had  the  advantage  of  posing  as  the  head 
of  the  constitutional  party.  The  king's  friends  were  driven 
into  exile  or  executed,  and  he  himself  forced  to  submit  to  the 
loss  of   all    real  power   (May    1388).    Richard   changed   his 
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methods,  and  when  the  lords  appellant  had  lost  credit,  asserted 
himself  constitutionally  by  dismissing  Gloucester's  supporters 
from  office,  and  appointing  in  their  place  well-approved  men 
like  William  of  Wykeham.  In  the  next  parliament  of  1390 
the  king  showed  himself  ready  to  meet  and  conciliate  his 
subjects.  The  simultaneous  return  of  John  of  Gaunt  from 
Spain  put  a  check  on  Gloucester's  ambition.  For  seven  years 
Richard  ruled  constitutionally  and  on  the  whole  well.  The 
opposition  was  quiescent  except  for  two  outbreaks  by  Arundel: 
the  first  was  a  violent  attack  on  John  of  Gatmt,  which  rather 
strengthened  Richard's  position;  the  second  was  a  wanton 
insult  to  the  king  at  the  funeral  of  his  queen. 

In  January  1383  Richard  had  married  Anne  of  Bohemia 
(1366-1394),  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  The  marriage, 
though  childless,  was  happy;  had  Anne  lived  or  borne  a  son 
the  course  of  events  might  have  been  different.  Her  death 
on  the  7th  of  June  1394  was  a  great  shock  to  Richard,  and 
incidentally  had  important  consequences.  Richard  sought 
distraction  by  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  the  first  visit  of  an 
English  king  for  more  than  two  centuries.  In  his  policy  there 
he  showed  a  wise  statesmanship.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
negotiating  for  a  permanent  peace  with  France,  which  was 
finally  arranged  in  October  1396  to  include  his  own  marriage 
with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  a  child  of  seven. 
Gloucester  criticized  the  peace  openly,  and  there  was  some 
show  of  opposition  in  the  parUament  of  February  1397.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  foreshadow  the  sudden  stroke  by  which 
in  July  Richard  arrested  Gloucester  and  his  chief  supporters, 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick.  The  others  of  the  five 
lords  appellant,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  afterwards  King 
Henry  IV.,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  now  supported  the 
king.  Richard's  action  was  apparently  in  deliberate  revenge 
for  the  events  of  1387-88.  Gloucester,  after  a  forced  con- 
fession, died  in  prison  at  Calais,  smothered  by  his  nephew's 
orders.  Arundel  in  a  packed  parliament  was  condemned  and 
executed;  his  brother  Thomas  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
exiled.  The  king's  friends,  including  Nottingham  and  Boling- 
broke, made  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  were  all  promoted 
in  title  and  estate.  Richard  himself  was  rewarded  for  ten 
years'  patience  by  the  possession  of  absolute  power.  He 
might  perhaps  have  established  it  if  he  could  have  exercised 
it  with  moderation.  But  he  declared  that  the  laws  6t  England 
were  in  his  mouth,  and  supported  his  court  in  wanton  luxury 
by  arbitrary  methods  of  taxation.  By  the  exile  of  Norfolk 
and  Hereford  in  September  1398  he  seemed  to  have  removed 
the  last  persons  he  need  fear.  He  was  so  confident  that  in 
May  1399  he  paid  a  seconc^  visit  to  Ireland,  taking  with  him 
all  his  most  trusted  adherents.  Thus  when  Henry  landed 
at  Ravenspur  in  July  he  found  only  half-hearted  opposition, 
and  when  Richard  himself  returned  It  was  too  late.  Ultimately 
Richard  surrendered  to  Henry  at  Flint  on  the  X9th  of  August, 
promising  to  abdicate  if  his  life  was  spared.  He  was  taken 
to  London  riding  behind  his  rival  with  indignity.  On  the 
30th  of  September  he  signed  in  the  Tower  a  deed  of  abdication, 
wherein  he  owned  himself  insufficient  and  useless,  reading  it 
first  aloud  with  a  cheerful  mien  and  ending  with  a  request 
that  his  cousin  would  be  good  lord  to  him.  The  parliament 
ordered  that  Richard  should  be  kept  close  prisoner,  and  he 
was  sent  secretly  to  Pontefract.  There  in  February  1400  he 
died:  no  doubt  of  the  rigour  <^  his  winter  imprisonment, 
rather  than  by  actual  murder  as  alleged  in  the  story  adopted 
by  Shakespeare.  The  mystery  ol  Richard's  death  led  to 
rumours  that  he  had  escaped,  and  an  impostor  pretending  to 
be  Richard  lived  during  many  years  under  the  protection  of 
the  Scottish  government.  But  no  doubt  it  was  the  real  Richard 
who  was  buried  without  state  in  1400  at  King's  Langley,  and 
honourably  reinterred  by  Henry  V.  at  Westminster  in  1413. 

Richard  II.  is  a  character  of  strange  contradictions.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  precocious  boy  of  1381  with  the  way- 
ward and  passionate  youth  of  the  next  few  years.  Even  if  it 
be  supposed  that  he  dissembled  his  real  opinions  during  the 
period  of  his  constitutional  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 


the  apparent  indifference  which  he  showed  in  his  fall  was  the 
mere  acting  of  a  part.  His  violent  outbursts  of  passtoii  perhaps 
give  the  best  clue  to  a  mercurial  and  impulsive  nature,  easOy 
elated  and  depressed.  He  had  real  ability,  and  in  his  Irish 
policy,  and  in  the  preference  which  he  gave  to  it  over  continental 
adventure,  showed  a  statesmanship  in  advance  of  his  time. 
But  this,  in  spite  of  his  lofty  theory  of  kingship,  makes  it  all 
the  more  difficult  to  explain  his  extravagant  bearing  in  his 
prosperity.  His  fall  was  due  to  the  triumph  of  national  right 
over  absolute  government,  but  it  was  his  personal  conduct 
which  made  it  inevitable.  In  appearance  Richard  was  tall 
and  handsome,  if  effeminate.  He  had  some  literary  tastes, 
which  were  shown  in  fitful  patronage  of  Chaucer,  Gower  and 
Froissart.  His  fancy  for  splendid  dress  may  have  been  due 
to  an  artistic  senSe,  which  found  better  expression  in  his  great 
buildings  of  Westminster  Hall  and  Abbey.  Richard's  second 
queen,  IsabeUa  (1389-1409),  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of 
November  1389,  and  was  married  to  the  En^ish  king  at  Calais 
in  October,  or  November,  1396,  but  on  account  of  the  bride's 
youth  the  marriage  was  never  consummated.  When  Richard 
lost  his  crown  in  1399  Isabella  was  captured  by  Henry  IV. 's 
partisans  and  sent  to  Sonning,  near  Reading,  while  her  father, 
Charles  VI.,  asked  in  vain  for  the  restoration  of  his  daughter 
and  of  her  dowry.  In  1401  she  was  allowed  to  return  to 
France;  in  1406  she  became  the  wife  of  the  poet.  Charies, 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  she  died  on  the  13th  of  September  1409. 

BiBLiOGRAPHV.—The  best  contemporary  authorities  are  the 
Ckronicon  An^iae  down  to  1388,  Walsingham's  Histaria  AugHcaua, 
the  AnndUs  Ricardi  II.,  Knighton's  Ckr&Hide  (all  these  in  the  Rolls 
Series),  the  VUa  Ricardi  II.  by  a  Monk  of  Evesham  (cd.  T.  Heamc). 
and  the  Chronique  de  la  Iraison  et  mart  (English  Hist.  Soc). 
Froissart  wrote  from  some  personal  knowledge.  A  metrical  account 
of  Richard's  fall,  probably  written  by  a  French  knight  called  Cretoo, 
is  printed  in  ArcMeologia,  xx.  The  chief  collections  of  docuDents 
are  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  and  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls.  H.  A. 
Wallon's  Richard  II.  (Paris.  1864)  is  the  fullest  Ufe.  thoaeh  now 
somewhat  out  of  date.  For  other  modem  accounts  see  W.  Stubbs, 
Constitutional  History,  and  C.  W.  C.  Oman.  The  Political  History  of 
England,  vol.  iv.,  and  The  Great  Revolt  of  ij8l,  (C.  L.  K.) 

RICHARD  III.  (1452-1485),  king  of  England,  youngest  son  of 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  by  Cicely  Neville,  was  bom  at  Fothering- 
hay  on  the  and  of  October  1452.  After  the  second  battle  of 
St  Albans  in  February  1461,  his  mother  sent  him  with  his 
brother  Cveorge  for  safety  to  Utrecht.  They  returned  in  April, 
and  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  IV.  Richard  was  created  duke 
of  Gloucester.  As  a  mere  child  he  had  no  importance  till  1469- 
1470,  when  he  supported  his  brother  against  Warwick,  shared  his 
exile  and  took  part  in  his  triumphant  return.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury;  according  to  the  Lancastrian 
story,  after  the  latter  battle  he  murdered  the  young  Edward 
of  Wales  in  cold  blood;  this  is  discredited  by  the  authority  of 
Warkworth  (Chronicle,  p.  18);  but  Richard  may  have  had  a 
share  in  Edward's  death  during  the  fighting.  He  cann6t  be  so 
fully  cleared  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Henry  VI.,  which 
probably  took  place  at  the  Tower  on  the  night  of  the  21-22 
of  May,  when  Richard  was  certainly  present  there.  Richard 
shared  to  the  full  in  his  brother's  prosperity.  He  had  large 
grants  of  lands  and  office,  and  by  marrying  Anne  (145(^1485). 
the  younger  daughter  of  Warwick,  secured  a  share  in  the  NevOle 
inheritance.  This  was  distasteful  to  George,  duke  of  Clarence, 
who  was  already  married  to  the  elder  sister,  IsabeL  The  rivalry 
of  the  two  brothers  caused  a  quarrel  which  was  never  appeased. 
Richard  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  directly  re> 
sponsible  for  the  death  of  Clarence  in  1478;  Sir  Thoiras  More, 
who  is  a  hostile  witness,  says  that  he  resisted  it  openly  *'  how- 
beit  somewhat  (as  men  deemed)  more  faintly  than  he  that  were 
heartily  minded  to  his  wealth."  Richard's  share  of  the  Neville 
inheritance  was  chiefly  in  the  north,  and  he  resided  usually  at 
Middleham  in  Yorkshire.  In  May  1480  he  was  made  the  king's 
h'eutenant-general  in  the  north,  and  in  1482  commanded  a 
successful  invasion  of  Scotland.  His  administraiion  was  good, 
and  brought  him  well-deserved  popularity.  On  Edward's 
death  he  was  kept  informed  of  events  in  London  by  William, 
Lord  Hastings^  who  shared  his  dislike  of  the  Woodville  influence 
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On  the  39th  of  April  14S3,  supported  by  the  duke  of  Backing- 
ham,  be  intercepted  his  nephew  at  Stony  Stratford  and  arrested 
Lord  Rivers  arid  Richard  Grey,  the  little  king's  half-brother. 
It  was  in  Richard's  charge  that  Edward  was  brought  to  London 
OD  the  4th  of  May.  Richard  was  recognized  as  protector,  the 
WoodviUe  faction  was  overthrown,  and  the  queen  with  her 
younger  children  took  sanctuary  at  Westminster.  For  the 
time  the  government  was  carried  on  in  Edward's  name,  and  the 
32nd  of  June  was  appointed  for  his  coronation.  Richard  was 
nevertheless  gathering  forces  and  concerting  with  his  friends. 
In  the  council  there  was  a  party,  of  whom  Hastings  and  Bishop 
Morton  were  the  chief,  which  was  loyal  to  the  boy-king.  On  the 
13th  of  June  came  the  famous  scene  when  Richard  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  coimdl  baring  his  withered  arm  and  accusing 
Jane  Shore  and  the  queen  of  sorcery;  Hastings,  Morton  and 
Stanley  were  arrested  and  the  fimt-named  at  onoe  beheaded. 
A  few  days  later,  probably  on  the  25th  of  June,  Rivers  and  Grey 
were  executed  at  Pontefract.  On  the  sand  of  Jime  Dr  Shaw 
was  put  up  to  preach  at  Paul's  Croas  against  the  legitimacy  of 
the  children  of  Edward  IV.  On  the  asth  a  sort  of  parliament 
was  convened  at  which  Edward's  marriage  was  declared  invalid 
on  the  ground  of  his  "precontract  with  Eleanor  Talbot,  and 
Richard  rightful  king.  Richard,  who  was  not  present,  accepted 
the  crown  with  feigned  rductance,  and  from  the  following  day 
began  his  formal  rdgn. 

On  the  6th  of  July  Richard  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  and 
immediately  afterwards  made  a  royal  progress  through  the 
Midlands,  on  which  he  was  well  received.  But  in  spite  of  its 
apparent  success  the  usurpation  was  not  popular.  Richard's 
position  could  not  be  secure  whilst  his  nephews  liyed.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  early  in  August  Edward  V. 
and  his  toother  Richard  (whom  ElizabeUi  WoodviUe  had  been 
forced  to  surrender)  were  murdered  by  their  uncle's  orders  in 
the  Tower.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  dear  Richard's 
memory.  But  the  report  (A  the  princes'  death  was  believed  in 
England  at  the  time,  "  for  which  cause  king  Richard  lost  the 
hearts  of  the  people  "  {Chronicles  of  London,  xqi),  and  it  was 
referred  to  as  a  definite  fact  before  the  Frmch  states*general 
in  January  r484.  The  general,  if  vague,  dissatisfaction  found 
its  expression  in  Buckingham's  rebdlion.  Richard,  however, 
was  fortunate,  and  the  movement  collapsed.  He  met  his  only 
parliament  in  January  1484  with  some  show  of  triumph,  and 
deserves  credit  for  the  wise  intent  of  its  legislation.  He  could 
not,  however,  stay  the  undercurrent  of  disaffection,  and  his 
ministers,  Lovell  and  Catesby,  were  unpopular.  His  position 
was  weakened  by  the  death  of  his  only  legitimate  son  in  April 
X484.  His  queen  died  also  a  year  later  (March  x6,  1485),  and 
public  opinion  was  scandalized  by  the  rumour  that  Richard 
intended  to  marry  his  own  niece,  Elizabeth  of  York.  Thus  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  his  rival  Henry  Tudor  strengthened.  Henry 
landed  at  Milford  Haven  on  the  7th  of  August  1485,  and  it  was 
with  dark  forebodings  that  Richard  met  him  at  Bosworth  on  the 
32nd.  The  defection  of  the  Stanleys  decided  the  day.  Richard 
was  killed  fighting,  courageous  at  aU  events.  After  the  battle 
his  body  was  carried  to  Leicester,  trussed  across  a  horse's  back, 
and  buried  without  honour  in  the  church  of  the  Greyfriars. 

Richard  was  not  the  villain  that  his  enemies  depicted.  He 

had  good  qualities,  both  as  a  man  and  a  ruler,  and  showed  a 

sound  judgment  ojf  political  needs.    Still  it  is  impossible  to 

2cquit  him  of  the  crime,  the  popular  belief  in  which  was  the 

chief  cause  of  his  ruin.    He  was  not  a  monster;  but  a  typical 

man  in  an  age  of  strange  contradictions  of  character,  of  culture 

combined  with  cruelty,  and  of  an  emotional  temper  that  was 

capable  of  high  ends,  though  unscrupulous  of  means.    Tradition 

represents  Richard  as  deformed.     It  seems  clear  that  he  had 

some  physical  defect,  though  not  so  great  as  has  been  alleged. 

John  Stow  told  Buck  that  old  men  who  remembered  Richard 

described  him  as  in  bodily  form  comely  enough.    Extant 

portraits  show  an  intellectual  face  characteristic  of  the  early 

Renaissance,  but  do  not  indicate  any  deformity. 

BiBLioca^PHY. — ^Thc  chief  original  authorities  are  Sir  Thomas 
Mora's  Hiitory  of  Richard  III.,  based  on  information  luppUed  by 
Archbishop  Morton,  and  therefore  to  be  accepted  with  caution;  the 


Bioce  trustworthy  Comtuutalion  of  the  Croyland  Chronicle  in  Fulman's 
Scriplores,  the  History  of  Polydore  Vergil,  written  in  a  Tudor  ^irit: 
the  Chronicle  of  London  (cd.  C  L.  Kingsford,  1905),  aod  its  biased 
expansion  in  rabyan's  Chronicle,  See  also  Letters  and  Papers 
lUnstroHoe  of  the  Reipu  of  Richard  IIL  and  Henry  VIL,  «!  J. 
Gairdner,  in  RoUs  Senea.  Of  later  accounts  those  in  Stow's  A  nnaus 
(preserving  some  oral  tradition)  and  George  Buck's  Richard  IIL 
ap.  Kennet  History  of  Enffatid  deserve  mention.  Horace  Walpole 
attempted  a  vindication  m  his  Historic  Doubts  (1768).  The  best 
modem  account  b  James  Gairdner's  Life  of  Richard  IIL  (2nd  cd., 
1898).  The  latest  and  fullest  defence  is  given  in  Sir  Clements 
Markhare's  Richard  IIL,  His  Life  and  Character  (1906):  G.  B. 
Churchill's  Richard  the  Third  up  lo  Shakespeare  {Palaestra  x..  1900) 
b  a  valuable  digest  of  materiaL  (C  L.  K.) 

RICHARD,  FRANCOn  MARIS  BENJAMIN  (X819-X908), 
archbishop  of  Paris,  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Nantes  on  the 
xst  of  March  18x9.  Educated  at  the  seniinary  of  St  Sulpioe 
he  became  successively  vicar-general  of  Nantes,  bishop  of 
Belley,  and  in  1875  ooadjutw  of  Paris.  In  >x886  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Guibert  was  followed  by  Mgr.  Richard's  appoint- 
ment to  the  see  of  Paris,  and  in  1889  he  received  a  cardinal's 
hat.  In  January  X900  the  trial  of  the  Assumptionist  Fathers 
resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  their  society  as  an  illegal  associa- 
tion. Next  day  an  official  visit  of  the  archbishop  to  the  Fathers 
was  noted  by  government  as  an  act  of  a  political  character, 
and  Mgr.  Richard  was  officially  censured.  His  attitude  was  in 
general  exceedingly  moderate,  he  had  no  share  in  the  extremist 
policy  of  the  Ultramontanes,  and  throughout  the  struggle  over 
the  law  of  Associations  and  the  law  of  Separations  he  maintained 
his  reasonable  temper.  He  presided  in  September  1906  over 
an  assembly  of  bisbc^  and  archbishops  at  his  palace  in  the 
rue  de  GreneOe,  a  few  days  after  the  pi^al  encyclical  forbidding 
French  Catholics  to  form  associations  for  public  worship,  but 
it  was  then  too  late  for  conciliation.  In  December  he  gave  up 
the  archiepiscopal  palace  to  the  govenmient  authorities.  He 
was  then  an  old  man  of  neariy  ninety,  and  his  "eviction" 
evoked  great  sympathy.  Cardinal  Richard  died  on  the  29th 
of  Januaxy  X908. 

RICHARD.  HBNRT  (x8x2-x888),  Welsh  politician,  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Richard  (178X-X837),  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist  minister,  and  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  April  181 2. 
Educated  at  Llangeitho  grammar  school,  he  also  studied  at  a 
college  at  Highbury,  and  in  X835  he  became  minister  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  a  position 
which  he  retained  far  fifteen  years.  Richard  is  chiefly  known 
as  an  advocate  of  peace  aoid  international  arbitration.  In 
1848  he  became  secretaiy  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  helped  to  organize  a  aeries  of  congresses  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  was  partly  instrumental  in  securing  the 
insertion  of  a  declaration  in  favour  of  arbitration  in  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1856.  He  resigned  this  post  in  1885.  In  1868  Richard 
was  elected  member  of  pariiament  for  the  Merthyr  boroughs,  and 
he  remained  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  his  death  at  Treborth, 
near  Bangor,  on  the  20th  of  August  x888.  In  parliament  he 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  party  which  advocated  the  removal 
of  Nonconformist  grievances  and  the  disestablishment  of  the 
church  in  Wales;  in  1877  he  was  chairman  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales.  Among  Richard's  writings  may 
be  mentioned:  Defensive  War  (1846,  and  again  X890);  Memoirs 
of  Joseph  Sturge  (1864);  Letters  on  the  Social  and  Political 
Condition  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  (x866,  and  again  X884); 
and  The  Recent  Progress  of  International  Arbitration  (1884).  He 
also  prqMtred  some  of  the  material  for  the  life  of  his  friend  and 
associate,  Richard  Cobden,  which  was  written  by  Mr  John, 
now  Lord,  Moriey;  and  he  did  some  journalistic  work  in  the 
Morning  Star  and  the  Evening  Star. 

See  C.  S.  Miall.  Henry  Richard,  M.P.  (1889);  L.  Appleton. 
Memoirs  of  Henry  Richard  (1889):  and  articles  in  Cymru  Fydd 
fori888. 

RICHARD  OF  CIBENCESTIR  (c.  x335-<.  i40x),  historical 
writer,  was  a  member  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Westminster, 
and  his  name  ("  Circestre  ")  first  appears  on  the  chamberlain's 
list  of  the  monks  of  that  foundation  drawn  up  in  the  year  X355. 
In  the  year  1391  he  obtained  a  licence  from  the  abbot  to  go  to 
Rome,  aod  in  this  the  abbot  gives  his  testimony  to  Richard's 
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perfect  and  sincere  observance  of  rdigion  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  In  1400  Richard  was  in  the  infirmary  of  the  abbey, 
where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  His  only  known  extant 
work  is  Speculum  Historiale  de  Gestis  Regum  Angltae^  447-1066. 
The  MS.  of  this  is  in  the  university  library  at  Cambridge,  and 
has  been  edited  for  the  Rolls  Series  (No.  30)  by  Professor 
J.  £.  B.  Mayor  (2  vols.,  London,  1863-69).  It  is  in  four  books, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  book  Richard  expresses 
his  intention  of  continuing  his  narrative  from  the  accession  of 
William  I.,  and  incorporating  a  sketch  of  the  Conqueror's  career 
from  his  birth.  This  design  he  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  carried  into  effect.  The  value  of  the  Speculum  as  a  con- 
tribution to  our  historical  knowledge  is  but  slight,  for  it  is 
mainly  a  compilation  from  other  writers;  while  even  in  trans- 
scribing  these  the  compiler  is  guilly  of  great  carelessness.  He 
gives,  however,  numerous  charters  relating  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  also  a  very  complete  account  of  the  saints  whose 
tombs  were  in  the  abbey  church,  and  especially  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  work  was,  however,  largely  used  by  historians 
and  antiquaries,  until,  with  the  rise  of  a  more  critical  ^irit, 
its  value  became  more  accurately  estimated.  Besides  the  Spec- 
ulum Richard  also  wrote,  according  to  the  statement  of  William 
of  Woodford  in  his  Answer  to  Wydiffe  (Edward  Brown,  Fasciculus 
Rerum  expetendarumf  p.  193),  a  treatise  De  Qficiis;  and  there 
was  formerly  in  the  cathedral  library  at  Peterborough 
another  tractate  from  his  pen,  entitled  Super  Symbdum,  Of 
neither  of  these  works,  however,  does  any  known  copy  now 
exist. 

The  Speculum  afforda-the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  spurious- 
ness  of  another  work  attributed  to  Richard  and  long  accepted  by 
the  learned  world  as  his.  This  was  the  De  Situ  Britanniae,  an 
elaborate  forgery  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  Roman  Britain, 
which  first  appeared  at  Copenhagen  in  the  year  1747.  It  was 
printed  with  the  works  of  Gildas  and  Nennius,  under  the  editorship 
of  Charles  Julius  Bertram,  professor  of  English  in  the  academy  of 
Copenhagen  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  with  the  foUowinj{ 
special  title:  "  Richardi  Corincnsis  monachi  Westmonasteriensis 
oc  situ  Briunniae  libri  duo.  £.  Codid  MS.  descripsit,  Notisque 
et  Indice  adornavit  Carolus  Bertram." 

This  forgery  was  accepted  as  genuine  by  a  well-known  antiquary 
of  the  18th  century,  Dr  William  Stukelcy,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  his  authority  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light  by  numerous  scholars  and  antiquaries,  including  Gibbon 
and  Lmgarcf.  On  the  other  hand,  critics  of  a  later  (Ute  gave 
expression,  on  various  grounds,  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  All  doubt 
on  the  subject  may,  however,  be  held  to  Have  been  effectually  set 
at  rest  by  the  masterly  exposure  of  the  whole  fraud  drawn  up  by 
Professor  Mayor  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  above  referred  to  of 
the  Speculum.  He  has  there  not  only  demonstrated,  from  the 
external  and  internal  evidence  alike,  the  spuriousness  of  the  whole 
treatise,  but  in  a  collation  (extending  to  nearly  a  hundred  pa^) 
of  numerous  passages  with  corresponding  passages  in  classical 
medieval  authorities,  has  also  traced  out  the  various  sources  whence 
Bertram  derived  the  terminok^gy  and  the  facts  which  he  reproduced 
in  the  De  Situ.  {J.  B.  M.) 

RICHARD  OF  DEVIZES  (fl.  1191),  English  chrom'der,  was 
a  monk  of  St  Swithin's  house  at  Winchester.  His  birthplace 
is  probably  indicated  by  his  surname,  but  of  his  life  we  know 
nothing.  He  is  credited  by  Bale  with  the  composition  of  the 
Annales  de  WirUonia,  which  are  edited  by  Luard  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Annales  Monaslici.  If  this  statement  be  correct, 
then  the  chronicler  survived  Ring  Richard  I.  But  the  Ckronicon 
de  rebus  gestis  Kicardi  Primi,  by  which  Richard  of  Devizes  is 
chiefly  known,  only  covers  the  first  three  years  of  that  king's 
reign;  it  is  practically  an  account  of  events  in  England  and 
the  Holy  Land  during  the  Third  Crusade.  For  the  events  of 
the  crusade  itself,  Richard  is  a  poor  authority.  But  his  account 
of  the  preparations  for  the  crusade,  and  of  English  affairs  in  the 
king's  absence,  is  valuable,  in  spite  of  some  inaccuracies.  The 
author  is  intensely  conservative,  steeped  in  the  prejudices  of 
his  order,  and  particularly  hostik  to  the  Jews  and  to  the 
chancellor,  William  Longchamp.  He  writes  in  a  vivid  and 
epigrammatic  style;  his  Latin  shows  the  effect  of  the  12th- 
century  renaissance  in  its  polish  and  in  its  reminiscences  of 
classical  poets. 

Sec  the  editions  of  the  Ckronicon  de  reims  gesHs  Ricatdi  Primi  by 
J.  Stevenson  (Eng,  Historical  Soc.  1838}  and  by  R.  Howlett  in 


CkronicUs  of  the  Reiins  0/  Stephen,  Henry  IT.  and  Richard  T„  rcL 
iii.  (RolU  Series.  1886);  the  Annales  de  Wintonia  in  H.  R.  Lioud's 
Annates  Monastid,  voL  iL  (Rolls  Series,  London,  1864-69). 

(H.W.C.  D.) 

RICHARD  OF  HEXHAH  (fl.  X141),  English  chronicler,  became 
prior  of  Hexham  about  1x41,  and  died  between  1x63  and  X178. 
He  wrote  Brevis  AnnolatiOf  a  short  history  of  the  church  of 
Hexham  from  674  to  X138,  for  which  he  borrowed  from  Bede, 
Eddius  and  Simeon  of  DurhaoL  This  is  published  by  J.  Ratne 
in  The  Priory  of  Hexham,  its  ChroniderSt  Endawmenls  amd  Annals 
(Durham,  X864-65).  More  important  Is  his  Historic  de  gestis 
regis  Stepham  et  de  betto  Standardii,  veiy  valuable  for  the  history 
of  the  north  of  England  duxing  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  and  espedally  for  the  battle  of  the  Standard.  This 
history,  which  Is  a  contemporary  one,  covers  the  period  from 
the  death  of  Henry  I.  in  1135  to  early  in  XX39.  It  has  been 
edited  for  the  Rolls  Series  by  R.  Howlett  in  the  Chroniclers  ef 
the  Reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II,  and  Richard  /.,  voL  Hi.  (x886); 
and  has  been  translated  by  J.  Stevenson  in  the  Church  Historians 
of  England,  vol.  iv.  (1856). 

RICHARD  OF  ILCHB8TBR  (d.  xx88),  English  sUtesman 
and  prelate,  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Bath,  where  he  obtxiined 
preferment.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,. however,  he  is 
found  acting  as  a  clerk  in  the  king's  a>urt,  prot>ably  under 
Thomas  Becket,  and  he  was  one  of  the  officials  who  assisted 
Henry  in  carrjring  out  his  great  judicial  and  financial  reforms. 
In  1x63,  or  XX63,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Poitiers,  but 
he  passed  naost  of  his  time  in  England,  although  in  the  next  two 
or  three  years  he  visited  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  the  Emperor 
Frederick  L  in  the  interests  of  the  English  king,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  his  struggle  with  Becket.  For  promising  to  support 
Frederick  against  Alexander  he  was  excommunicated  by  Becket 
in  X166.  Before  this  event,  however,  Richard  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  his  great  industry  and 
exceptional  abilities  as  an  accountant  being  recognised  by 
giving  him  a  special  seat  at  the  exchequer  table,  and  from  xi68 
until  his  death  he  frequently  acted  as  one  of  the  itinerant 
justices.  Although  totally  immersed  in  secular  business  he 
received  several, rich  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  In  May  X173  he 
was  elected  bishop  oi  Winchester,  being  consecrated  at  Canter- 
bury In  October  X174.  Richard  still  continued  to  serve  Henry 
IL  In  XX  76  he  was  appointed  justiciar  and  senesdial  ci. 
Nomuuidy,  and  was  given  fuU  control  of  all  the  royal  business 
in  the  duchy.  He  di«l  on  the  sxst  or  32nd  of  December  xi88, 
and  was  buried  in  Winchester  cathedraL  Richard  owes  his 
surname  to  the  fact  that  Henry  II.  granted  him  a  mUl  at 
Ilchester;  he  is  also  called  Richard  of  Todyve. 

See  the  article  by  Miss  K.  Norgate  in  the  Diet.  SaL  Biog.,  voL  xlviiL 
(1896);  and  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  and  W.  W.  Capes.  The  Bishops  of 
Winchester  (1907). 

RICHARD  OF  ST  VICTOR  (d.  'xx73),'theok)gian  and  mystic 
of  the  X2th  century.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  life;  he  was 
bom  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
entered  the  abbey  of  St  Victor  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  great 
mystic,  Hugh  of  St  Victor.  He  succeeded  as  prior  of  this  house 
in  z  162,  and  was  continually  contesting  the  tyrannical  authority 
of  the  abbot  Ervisius.  His  writings,  some  of  which  are  still 
in  manuscript,  are  very  numerous,  the  best  known  being  his 
mystical  treatises:  De  statu  hominis  inlerioris,  De  praeparalione 
animi  ad  conlemplationem,  De  gratia  eontemplationis,  De  gradihns 
caritatts,  De  area  nuptica,  and  his  two  works  on  the  Trinity: 
De  trinitate  libri  sex,  De  tribus  appropriatis  personis  in  Trinitate, 
As  is  the  case  with  all  the  Victorines,  his  mysticism  was  a 
reaction  against  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  of  his  time,  a 
perpetual  justification  of  contemplation  as  opposed  to  logical 
reasoning.  According  to  him,  six  steps  lead  the  soul  to  con- 
templation: (i)  contemplation  of  visible  and  tangible  objects; 
(a)  study  of  the  productions  of  nature  and  of  art;  (3)  study  of 
character;  (4)  study  of  soub  and  of  spirits;  (5)  entrance  to  the 
mystical  region  which  ends  in  (6)  ecstasy.  His  theory  of  the 
Trinity  is  chiefly  based  on  the  arguments  of  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury, although  a  certain  deification  of  the  social  sense  Is  evident 
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His  styk  b  most  affected,  and  the  influence  of  the  neo-Phitonist 
tenninoh^^  aa  well  as  of  the  works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius 
can  be  clearly  detected.  In  the  Paradis  Dante  has  placed 
Richard  de  St  Victor,  whose  books  were  much  read  by  his  contero* 
porarks,  among  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  Church.  His  writ- 
ings seem  to  have  come  into  favour  again  in  the  i6th  and  X7th 
centuries,  six  editions  of  his  vrorka  having  been  printed  between 
1506  and  1650. 

BiBUOCitA  PflT.  (Eupres,  edited  in  the  Patrdotfa  latiua  by  Migne, 
roL  cxcvi.;  W.  Kaulich,  "  Die  Lehren  dcs  Hugo  und  Richard  von  St 
Victor  "  iAbkandlungen  der  K.  Ukmiscken  Ctsdlukaft  dtr  Wisun- 
tckaflen,  V.  Folge,  vol.  xiiL  Und  ed.  Paris,  1905),  p.  331  (Prague, 
1864) :  P.  C.  F.  Diunou,  article  in  Histoirt  litUratre  de  la  France,  tome 
xiiL  (Paris.  1869} ;  G.  Buonamici,  Riuardo  da  S.  Vittore  (Alatri,  1899) ; 
DtVifvUMistoiredelapkilosopkiemedievaUi2iided.P»m,i90S),p'2ii, 

BICHARDIA,  a  small  genus  of  the  nat.  ord.  Araceae,  native 
in  South  Africa,  to  which  the  "  arum  lily  "  belongs.  They  are 
aU  greenhouse  herbaceous  plants  of  handsome  appearance, 
with  thick  underground  stems  and  large,  more  or  less  fleshy, 
long-stalked,  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  white  or  yellow  flower 
spathes.  They  are  readily  propagated  by  division  of  the  shoot, 
aJso  by  seed.  Water  should  be  given  abundantly  at  all  times, 
and  the  soQ  for  potting  should  be  rich  and  retentive.  Potting 
is  best  effected  in  spring,  and  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end 
of  August  they  should  be  plunged  in  a  sunny  spot  out  of  doors. 
They  will  not  withstand  frost,  and  should  be  wintered  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.    They  flower  throus^out  the  year. 

RICHARDS,  ALFRED  BATE  (X820-1876),  English  Journalist, 
was  bom  in  Worcestershire  on  the  xyth  of  February  zSao,  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
After  taking  his  degree  m  X84X  he  published,  anonymously, 
Oxford  Unmaskedf  a  denunciation  of  abuses  m  the  university. 
Between  x84$  and  X848  he  wrote  several  dramas  and  some 
poetry,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  editor  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper, the  British  Army  Despatch,  His  temperament  was 
stron^y  Imperialist;  he  opposed  Cobden  and  the  Manchester 
school  of  politicians,  and  in  a  volume  entitled  Britain  Redeemed 
and  Canada  Preserved  predicted,  thirty  years  bef<»e  the  event, 
the  construction  of  the  (Canadian  Padfic  railway.  In  x8s5  he 
was  appointed  the  first  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Tdegraph,  and 
through  the  medium  of  that  journal  strongly  urged  the  forma- 
tion of  volunteer  rifle  corps.  The  National  and  Constitutional 
Defence  Association  was  established  in  X858  to  carry  out  the 
idea.  Richards  himself  raised  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  woiUng 
men  in  London,  becoming  major  and  subsequently  colonel  of 
the  corps.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  London 
Homing  Adtertisert  and  retained  this  position  till  his  death 
on  the  Z3th  of  June  X876. 

RICHARDS.  HENRY  BRIRLBY  (18x9-1865),  English 
pianist  and  composer,  was  b<mi  at  Cartnarthen,  and  educated 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London,  where  later  he  was 
a  professor.  He  took  much  interest  in  Welsh  music  and  in 
the  Eisteddfod  gatherings.  He  was  a  prolific  composer,  but  is 
perhaps  principMLlly  remembered  for  writing  the  song  "  God 
bless  the  Prince  of  Wales"  (x86a),  which  has  been  adopted 
as  an  En^ish  national  anthem. 

RICHARDS,  WILUAH  TR08T  (X831-X90S),  American 
marine  painter,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
X4th  of  November  X835.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Weber  in  his 
native  city,  and  lived  much  in  France,  Italy  and  London.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  of  the  American  Water  Colour  Society.  Examples  of  his 
work  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  Scfaaube  Gallery,  Hamburg.  He  died  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  8th  of  November  X905.  His  daughter 
AjoiA  M.  RicsAsos  (b.  X870),  figure  and  landscape  painter,  was 
a  pupil  of  John  La  Farge  and  Benjamin  Constant. 

RICHARD80H,  OBOROB.  English  x8th-century  architect 
and  designer.  The  dates  of  birth  and  death  of  this  distinguished 
contempoxary  and  rival  of  the  brothers  Adam  are  not  ascer- 
tamed,  but  he  is  conject\ired  to  have  been  bom  about  1736 


and  to  have  died  in  x8x7.  Richardson  spent  three  years — 
from  X760  to  1763 — ^travelling  in  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  in  the 
south  of  Fnuux  and  in  Italy.  During  that  period  he  imbibed 
the  inspiration  of  a  lifetime,  and  acquired  the  material  for  its 
practical  application.  He  soon  began  to  show  remarkable 
skill  in  adapting  classical  ideals  to  the  uses  of  his  time,/and  in 
X765  he  won  a  premium  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a 
design  of  a  street  in  the  rlassiral  numner.  Richardson's  work 
is  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  brothers  Adam  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  if  it  possessed  less 
freedom  and  variety,  and  bore  to  a  smaller  extent  the  impress 
of  an  original  mind,  it  was  in  the  main  exceedin^y  admirable 
and  satisfying.  Richardson  was  an  especially  successful 
designer  of  ceilings  and  chimneypieces.  He  published  in  1776 
a  Book  of  Ceilings  in  the  Style  of  the  Antique  Grotesque.  Many 
of  its  drawings  are  of  exquisite  taste.  Nor  is  his  fireplace 
work,  as  represented  by  his  Collection  of  Chimneypieces  Orna- 
mented in  the  Style  of  the  Etruscan,  Greek  and  Roman  Archi- 
tecture (1781),  less  attractive.  Richardson's  chimneypieces  are 
still  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  town  and  country 
houses.  They  are  mostly  of  marble,  but  examples  in  wood 
are  not  uncommon.  He  made  extensive  use  of  coloured 
marbles,  and  the  effect  is  constantly  that  of  the  sumptuous 
balancing  the  austere.  Like  the  Adams,  Richardson  often 
worked  with  composition  enrichments,  and  his  New  Designs 
in  Architecture  (1792)  contains  many  drawings  of  interior 
friezes  and  columns  to  be  executed  either  in  this  medium  or 
painted  to  suit  the  wall  hangings.  His  versatility  was  con- 
siderable, as  the  titles  of  his  works,  a  dozen  in  number,  suggest. 
For  many  years  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  as  well 
as  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Why  such  a  man 
should  have  fallen  into  penury  in  his  old  age  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining,  but  we  know  that  his  necessities  were  relieved 
by  Nollekens. 

His  principal  works  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  were, 
in  chronological  order:  Aedes  Pembrochianae  (1774);  Jcondogy 
(3  voU.),  with  plates  by  Bartolozzt  and  other  engravers  (177B-1779) : 
New  Designs  tn  Architecture  (1792);  Original  Desipu  for  Country 
Seals  or  Villas  (t795):  The  New  Vtirunus  BritaHnicus,  a  sequel  to 
Colin  Carapbell's  VUruoius  Britannicus,  2  vols.  (1803);  Ornaments 
in  the  Grecian,  Roman  and  Etruscan  Tastes  (1816).  He  also  pub- 
lished volumes  dealing  with  vases  and  tripods,  antique  friezes  and 
other  architectural  and  decorative  details. 

RICHARDSON,  HENRY  HOBSON  (1838-X886),  American 
architect,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St  James,  Louisiana,  on 
the  29th  of  September  1838,  of  a  rich  family,  his  mother  being 
a  granddaughter  of  the  famous  Dr  Priestley,  the  English  dis- 
senting refugee  and  man  of  science.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard.  University  in  X859,  and  going  immediately  to  Paris 
to  study  architecture,  entered  the  Ecok  des  Beaux- Arts.  The 
Civil  War,  which  broke  out  in  the  United  States  while  he  was 
in  the  school,  prevented  his  return  to  Louisiana,  and  stripped 
his  famfly  of  their  possessions,  so  that  Richardson  provided 
for  his  own  support  by  working  in  the  offices  of  practising 
architects  in  Paris,  till  the  fall  of  1865.  Coming  back,  he 
established  himself  in  New  York,  where  he  soon  made  his  way 
into  practice  as  an  architect.  In  1878  he  moved  to  Boston, 
where  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  designing  there 
most  of  the  work  that  made  his  reputation.  He  had  married 
in  X867  Miss  Julia  (jorham  Hayden  of  Boston;  he  died  On  the 
27th  of  April  x886,  not  yet  forty-eight  years  old. 

Richardson's  career  was  short,  and  the  number  of  his  works 
was  small  indeed  compared  with  the  attention  they  attracted 
and  the  influence  he  left  behind  him.  The  most  important 
and  characteristic  are:  Trinity  church  and  the  so-called 
Brattle  Square  church,  in  Boston;  the  alterations  in  the  State 
Capitol  at  Albany;  the  county  buildings  at  Pittsburg;  town 
halls  at  Albany,  Springfield  and  North  Easton;  town  libraries 
at  Wobum,  North  Easton,  (^uincy,  Burlington  and  Maiden; 
Sever  Hall  and  Austin  Hall  at  Harvard  University;  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Cindimati.  Trinity  church,  the 
Pittsburg  buildings  and  the  Capitol  at  Albany  were  works  of 
great  importance,  which  have  had  a  strong  influence  on  men 
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who  followed  him  and  brought  him  wide  acknowledgment.  It 
Is  notable  that  American  architects  who  have  studied  in  Europe, 
especially  in  Paris,  are  apt  to  drift  either  into  a  pathless  eclec- 
ticism or  into  the  English  current.  Richardson  did  neither. 
The  Romanesque  that  he  saw  in  Europe,  especially  in  the 
middle  fjid  south  of  France,  appealed  so  strongly  to  his  sense 
for  mass  and  broad  picturesqueness  that  he  soon  followed  its 
leading,  away  from  the  style  he  had  learned  in  Paris.  His 
earliest  work  was  modem  French  in  style;  his  first  church, 
in  Springfield,  a  startlingly  independent  version  of  EhgUsh 
Gothic.  Yet  half  a  dozen  buildings  made  the  transition  to 
that  derivative  of  Romanesque  to  which  afterwards  in  all  his 
buildings  he  steadfastly  adhered.  In  Trinity  church,  his  first 
monumental  work,  perhaps  his  finest,  he  broke  away  absolutely 
from  the  prevailing  English  Gothic  fashion.  Instead  of  the 
b>ng  Latin  cross  wiUi  al^  and  transepts,  he  made  a  wide  cross 
almost  Greek  in  plan,  with  short  arms  fifty  feet  broad  and 
aisles  that  are  only  passages,  a  narthez  flanked  by  two  western 
towers,  a  nave  of  one  double  bay,  an  eastern  arm  prolonged 
into  a  great  apse  of  the  full  width  of  the  crossing,  over  which 
sits  a  masdve  square  tower.  The  arms  of  the  church  are 
barrel- vaulted  in  wood;  under  the  great  tower  b  a  flat  a>ffered 
ceiling  a  hundred  feet  above  the  floor.  The  style,  though 
mixed,  shows  his  surrender  to  the  attraction  of  the  churches 
in  Auvergne,  which  have  furnished  the  material  for  the  design 
of  the  apse.  The  central  tower  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  noble 
lantern  of  the  old  cathedral  of  Salamanca,  but  the  square 
outline  is  bsisted  on  instead  of  the  polygonal,  and  the  forms 
are  m  other  ways  much  changed.  The  alteration  of  the  Capitol 
at  Albany,  half  a  dozen  years  later,  shared  with  Leopold 
Eidlitz,  was  a  compromise  in  style,  and  so  lacks  the  sure  handling 
of  his  best  work,  except  In  that  part  of  the  interior  in  which 
he  was  untrammelled,  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  great 
staircase.  In  the  buildings  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  other  band, 
he  was  free  from  interference,  and  these  satisfied  him  more 
than  any  other  of  his  buildings.  His  great  design  for  the  new 
cathedral  at  Albany,  an  adaptation  of  the  Romanesque 
forms  of  Auvergne  to  a  large  modem  problem,  would  have 
displayed  his  mature  manner,  and  been  perhaps  his  greatest 
work;  but  the  plan  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  tradition  or  the 
ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  it  was  rejected,  to  his  great 
disappointment 

At  first  the  breadth  of  hb  oompositioos  was  <^Eset  by  a 
richness  of  ornament  which  he  afterwards  called  flamb<^ant, 
but  there  was  a  continual  growth  in  simplicity.  Some  of  his 
imitators  have  abused  his  example,  running  into  mere  baldness 
and  brutality,  but  his  own  work  never  lost  the  fineness  of  quality 
with  which  he  began,  nor  the  adeqiiacy  of  its  detail. 

Richardson's  uncommon  personality  so  embodied  itself  in  his 
works  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  He  had  an  Inexhaustible 
energy  of  body  and  mind,  an  enthusiasm  more  genial  than 
combative,  but  so  abounding  and  at  times  vehement  that  few 
men  and  few  bodies  of  men  could  resist  him. 

Abounding  energy  he  had,  but  not  health.  A  serious  bodily 
injury,  and  later  a  chronic  malady,  made  his  last  years  a  con- 
stant struggle  with  suffering  and  infirmity,  borne  with  in- 
domitable cheerfulness,  but  at  last  fataL 

It  is  likely  that  the  small  number  of  his  designs  enhanced 

their  quality.    He  put  twice  the  labour  Into  his  work  that  the 

average  archit^  would  have  given  to  it,  and  often  twice  the 

time,  but  the  result  was  apt  to  be  twice  as  good.    He  found 

American    architecture    restless,    incoherent    and    exuberant; 

his  example  did  much  to  turn  it  back  to  simplicity  and  repose. 

He  came  as  near  to  establishing  a  style  as  it  is  given  to  any  one 

man  to  come;  but  the  tendency  of  the  time  was  too  strong, 

and  the  classic  styles,  reasserting  themselves,  once  more  drove 

out  the  medievaL 

The  best  known  book  about  Rtchardaon  is  Mrs  Schuyler  van 
Renaselaer's  H.  H.  Richardson  and  his  Works  (Bovton.  1888). 

CW.P.P.L.) 

RICHARDSON,  SIR  JOHN  (1787-1865),  British  naturalist, 
was  bom  at  Dumfries  on  the  5th  ojf  November  1787.    He  studied 


medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  became  a  surgeon  In  the  navy  in 
1807.  In  1819  he  was  i^pointed  surgeon  and  naturalist  to 
Franklin's  first  arctic  eaq>edition  (1819-22),  and  he  served  in 
the  same  capacity  to  the  second  (1825-26).  The  scientific 
results  of  these  expeditions  he  described  in  contributions  to 
Franklin's  Narratives,  and  csptdtMy  in  the  four  quarto  volumes 
of  his  Fauna  BareaU-Americana  (1829-37).  He  was  knitted 
in  1846,  and  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  oommander  of 
the  Franklin  search  expedition  (x848r-49),  the  journal  of  which 
he  published  in  1851  under  the  title  of  An  ArcUe  Searching 
ExpediUon.  In  1855  he  retired  to  Grasmere,  where  he  died  on 
the  5th  of  June  1865.  He  also  wrote  accounts  dealing  with  the 
natural  history,  and  csptoaMy  the  ichthyology,  of  several  other 
arctic  voyages,  and  was  the  author  of  lames  Pisdum  (1843), 
Caialoiue  of  Apodal  Fish  in  Ike  Brilish  MusetiMf  transUUed  from 
the  German  MS,  (1856),  the  second  edition  of  Yarrell's  History 
of  British  Pishes  (i860),  and  The  Polar  Regions  (i86z),  expanded 
from  an  article  with  the  same  title  which  he  wrote  for  the  Ency^ 
clopaedia  Britannica, 
A  Life  by  John  Macllraith  was  published  in  1868. 

RICHARDSON.  SAMUEL  (1689-1761),  English  novelist,  is  a 
notable  txunplt  of  that  **  late-flowering  "  sometimes  ^)pUed 
to  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Bom  under  William  and  Mary,  the  reign 
of  the  second  George  was  weU  advanced  before,  at  fifty  yean  of 
age,  he  made  his  first  serious  literary  effort — an  effort  which 
was  not  only  a  success,  but  the  revelation  of  a  new  literary  form. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  London  joiner,  who,  for  obscure  reascxis, 
probably  connected  with  Monmouth's  rebellion,  had  retired  to 
an  unidentified  town  In  Derbyshire,  where,  in  1689,  Samud  was 
bom.  At  first  intended  for  holy  orders,  and  having  little  but 
the  common  Ifaiming  of  a  private  grammar  school — for  the 
tradition  that  upon  the  retum  of  the  family  to  the  metropolis 
he  went  to  Christ's  Ho^>ital  cannot  be  sustainedr-he  was 
eventually,  as  some  compensation  for  a  literary  turn,  apprenticed 
at  seventeen  to  an  Aldersgate  printer  named  John  Wilde.  Here, 
like  the  typical "  good  apprentice  "  of  his  century,  he  prospered) 
became  successively  compositor,  corrector  of  the  press,  and 
printer  on  his  own  account;  married  his  masto's  dau^tef 
according  to  programme;  set  up  iiewq>apers  and  books; 
dabbled  a  little  in  literature  by  compiling  indexes  and  "  honest 
dedications,"  and  ultimatdy  proceeded  Printer  of  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and 
Law-Printer  to  the  King.  Like  all  wdl-to-do  dtizens,  he  had 
his  dty  house  of  business  and  his  "  country  box "  In  the 
suburhi;  and,  after  a  thoroughly  "  respectable  "  life,  died  on 
the  4th  of  July  1761,  being  buried  in  St  Bride's  Church,  Fleet 
Street,  dose  to  his  shop  (now  demolished).  No.  zz  SaUsbuiy 
Court. 

To  this  uneventful  and  conventional  career  one  would  scarcdy 
]oak  for  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  fresh  departure  in  fiction. 
And  yet,  although  Richardson^  manifestation  of  his  literary 
gift  was  dderred  for  half  a  century,  there  b  no  life  to  which 
the  Horatian  "  qualis  ab  incepto  "  can  be  more  i4>pro|iriatdy 
applied.  From  his  youth  this  moralist  had  BonUxed;  from 
his  youth — nay,  from  his  childhood— this  letter-writer  had 
written  letters;  from  his  youth  this  supreme  delineator  of  the 
other  sex  had  been  the  confidant  and  counsellor  of  women.  In 
his  boyhood  he  was  secretary-general  to  all  the  love^dck  girls  of 
the  ndghbourhood;  at  eleven  he  addressed  a  hortatory  epistle, 
stuffed  with  (exts,  to  a  scandal-loving  widow;  and  whenever  it 
was  possible  to  correspond  with  any  bne  he  was  as  "  oorrc^tond- 
ing  "  as  even  Horace  Walpole  could  have  desired.  At  last,  when 
he  was  known  to  the  worid  only  as  a  steady  buaness  man,  who 
was  also  a  "dab  at  an  index"  and  an  invaluable  compilrr  of  the 
"puff  prefatory,"  it  occurred  to  Mr  Rivington  of  St  Paul's 
Churchyard  and  Mr  Osbom  of  Patemoster  Row,  two  book- 
sdling  friends  who  were  aware  of  his  epistolary  gifts,  to  suggest 
that  he  should  prepare  a  little  model  letter-writer  for  such 
"  country  readers  "  as  "  were  imable  to  indite  for  themsdves." 
Would  it  be  any  harm,  he  suggested  in  answer,  if  he  should  also 
"  instmct  them  how  they  should  think  and  act  in  common 
"?    His  friends  were  all  the  more  anxious  that  he  should 
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■et  to  work.    And  thim origtnated his fint  novdof  Pamela; cr. 
Virtue  Rtwarded, 

But  not  forthwith,  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  Proceeding 
with  the  compilation  of  his  model  letter-writer,  and  seeking, 
in  his  own  words, "  to  instruct  handsome  girls,  who  were  obliged 
to  go  out  on  service  .  .  .  how  to  avoid  the  snares  that  might  be 
laid  against  their  virtue"— a  danger  which  appears  to  have 
always  abnormally  preoccupied  him— he  came  to  recollect  a 
story  he  had  heard  twenty  years  earlier,  and  had  often  proposed 
to  other  persons  for  fictitious  treatment.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  it  would  make  a  book  of  itself,  and  might  moreover  be  told 
wholly  in  the  fashion  most  congenial  to  himself,  namely,  by 
letters.  Thoeupon,  with  some  domestic  encouragement,  he 
completed  it  in  a  couple  of  months,  between  the  loth  oCNovem- 
ber  X739  and  the  xoth  of  January  1740.  In  November  2740 
it  was  issued  by  Messrs  Rivington  &  Osbom,  who,  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  (January  1741),  also  published  the  model  letter- 
writer  under  the  title  of  Letters  written  to  and  for  Partictdar 
Friends,  on  the  most  Important  Occasions.  Both  books  were 
anon3rmous.  The  letter-writer  was  noticed  in  the  Gei^l€man*s 
Magazine  for  January,  which  also  contains  a  brief  announce- 
ment, as  to  Pamela,  already  rapidly  making  its  way  without 
waiting  for  the  reviewers.  A  second  edition,  it  was  stated,  was 
expected;  and  such  was  its  popularity,  that  not  to  have  read  it 
was  judged  "  as  great  a  ^gn  of  want  of  curiosity  as  not  to  have 
seen  the  French  and  Italian  dancers  " — ue.  Mme  Chateauneuf 
and  the  Fausans,  who  were  then  delighting  the  town.  In 
February  a  second  edition  duly  appeared^  followed  by  a  third 
in  March  and  a  fourth  in  May.  At  public  gardens  ladies  held 
up  the  book  to  show  they  had  got  it;  Dr  Benjamin  Slocock  of 
Southwark  openly  commended  it  from  the  pulpit;  Pope  praised 
It;  and  at  Slough,  when  the  heroine  triumphed,  the  enraptured 
viBagers  rang  the  church  bells  for  joy.  The  other  volume  of 
"  familiar  letters'"  consequently  fdl  into  the  background  in  the 
estimation  of  its  author,  who,  though  it  went  into  several 
editions  during  his  lifetime,  never  acknowledged  it.  Yet  it 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  wholly  neglected,  as  it  contains  many 
useful  details  and  much  shrewd  criticism  of  lower  middlendass 
life. 

For  the  exceptional  success  of  Pamda  there  was  the  obvious 
excuse  of  novelty.  People  were  tired  of  the  old  "  mouthy  " 
romances  about  impossible  people  doing  impossible  things. 
Here  was  a  real-life  story,  which  might  happen  to  any  one — a 
story  which  aroused  curiosity  and  arrested  attention — ^which 
was  luit  exclusively  about  "  high  life,"  and  which  had,  in 
addition,  a  moral  purpose,  since  it  was  avowedly  "  published  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  in  the 
minds  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes."  Whether  it  had  exactly 
this  effort,  or  owed  its  good  fortune  chiefly  to  this  proclamation, 
may  be  doubted.  The  heroine  in  humble  life  who  resists  the 
licentious  advances  of  her  master  until  be  is  forced  to  marry  her, 
does  not  entirely  convince  us  that  her  watchful  prudence  and 
keen  eyr  for  the  main  chance  have  not,  in  the  long  run,  quite  as 
much  to  do  with  her  successful  defence  as  her  boasted  innocence 
and  purity.  Nor  is  the  book  without  passages  which  more  than 
smack  of  an  unpleasant  pruriency.  Nevertheless,  in  its  extra- 
ordinary gift  of  minute  analysis;  in  its  intimate  knowledge  of 
feminine  character;  in  the  cumulative  power  of  its  shuffling, 
loose-shod  style,  and,  above  aU,  in  the  xmquestionable  eamcst- 
nes  and  sincerity  of  the  writer,  Pamda  had  qualities 
which — particularly  in  a  dead  season  of  letters — suffidently 
account  for  its  favourable  reception  by  the  contemporary 
public 

Such  a  p<^ularity,  of  course,  was  not  without  its  draw- 
backs. That  it  would  lead  to  Anti-Pamelas,  censures  of 
Pamda  and  aU  the  spawn  of  pamphlets  which  spring  round 
the  track  of  a  sudden  success,  was  to  be  anticipated.  One  of 
the  results  to  which  its  rather  sickly  morality  gave  rise  was 
the  Joseph  Andrews  (1743)  of  Fielding  iq.v.).  But  there  are 
two  other  works  prompted  by  Pamda  which  need  brief  notice 
here.  One  is  the  Apdogy  for  the  Life  of  Mrs  Shamda  Andrews, 
a  clever  and  very  gross  piece  of  xaillery  which  appeared  in 
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April  174X,  and  by  which  Fielding  is  supposed  to  have  pre- 
luded to  Joseph  Andrews.  Fielding's  own  works  contain 
no  reference  to  Shamela.  But  Richardson  in  his  Correspond- 
ence,  both  printed  and  ui^>rinted,  roundly  attributes  it  to  the 
writer  who  was  to  be  his  rival;  and  it  is  also  assigned  to  Field- 
ing by  other  contemporaries  (Hist.  MSS.  Commn,,  Rept.  12, 
App.  Pt  DL  p.  ao4).  AU  that  can  be  said  is,  that  Fielding's 
authorship  cannot  be  proved.  If  it  could,  it  would  go  far 
to  justify  the  after  animosity  of  Richardson  to  Fielding-^ 
much  farther,  indeed,  than  what  Richardson  described  as 
the  "  lewd  and  ungenerous  engraftment "  of  Joseph  Andrews. 
The  second  noteworthy  result  of  Pamda  was  Pamda^s  Con" 
duct  in  High  Life  (September  1741),  a  q>urious  sequel  by  John 
Kelly  of  the  Universal  Spectator.  Richardson  tried  to  prevent 
its  appearands,  and,  having  failed,  set  about  two  volumes  of 
his  own,  which  followed  in  December,  and  professed  to  dq>ict 
his  heroine  "  in  her  exalted  condition."  But  the  public  in- 
terest in  Pamela  had  practically  ceased  with  her  marriage,  and 
the  author's  continuation,  like  other  continuations — ^paHlcu- 
larly  continuations  prompted  by  extraneous  circumstances- 
attracted  no  permanent  attention. 

About  X  744  we  begin  to  hear  something  of  the  progress 
of  Richardson's  second  and  greatest  novel,  Clarissa;  or, 
the  History  of  a  Young  Lady,  usually  miscalled  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe.  The  first  edition  was  in  seven  volumes,  two  of  which 
came  out  in  November  1747,  two  more  in  April  X748  and 
the  last  three  in  December.  Upon  the  title-page  of  this,  of 
which  the  mission  was  as  edifying  as  that  of  Pamda,  its  object 
was  defined  as  showing  the  distresses  that  may  attend  the 
misconduct  both  of  parents  and  children  in  rehiUon  to 
marriage.  Virtue,  in  Clarissa,  is  not  "  rewarded,"  but  hunted 
down  and  outraged.  The  heroine,  no  longer  an  opportunist 
servant-girl,  is  a  most  pure,  refined  and  beautifid  young 
woman,  invested  with  every  attribute  to  attract  and  charm, 
while  her  pursuer,  Lovelace,  the  libertine  hero  of  the  book — 
a  personage  of  singular  dash  and  vivacity,  in  spite  of  his  worth- 
lessness— 'is  drawn  with  extraordinary  tenacity  of  power. 
The  wronged  Clarissa  eventually  dies  of  grief,  and  her  cold- 
blooded betrayer,  whom  strict  justice  would  have  hanged,  is 
considerately  killed  in  a  duel  by  her  soldier  cousin.  Of  the 
genius  of  the  story  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nor  is  there  any 
doubt  as  to  the  ability  shown  in  the  delineation  of  the  two  chidf 
characters,  to  whom  the  rest  are  merely  subordinate.  The 
chief  drawbacks  of  Clarissa  are  its  merciless  prolixity  (seven 
volimies,  which  only  cover  eleven  months);  the  fact  that 
(like  Pamda)  it  is  told  by  letters;  and  a  certain  haunting  ^d 
uneasy  feeling  that  many  of  the  heroine's  obstacles  are  only 
molehills  which  should  have  been  readily  surmoimted.  As  to 
its  success,,  accentuated  as  this  was  by  its  piecemeal  method 
of  publication,  there  has  never  been  any  question.  Clarissa's 
sorrows  set  aU  England  sobbing,  and  her  fame  and  her  fate 
spread  rapidly  to  the  Continent. 

Between  Clarissa  and  Richardson's  next  work  appeared  the 

Tom  Jones  of  Fielding — ^a  rival  by  no  means  welcome  to  the 

elder  writer,  although  a  rival  who  generously  (and  perhaps 

penitently)  acknowledged  Clarissa's  rare  merits. 

"  Pectus  inanitcr  angit 
Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  tenoribus  implet 
Ut  Magus," 

Fielding  had  written  in  the  Jacohite*s  Journal.  But  even 
this  could  not  console  Richardson  for  the  popularity  of  the 
"  spurious  brat "  whom  Fielding  had  made  his  hero,  and  his 
next  effort  was  the  depicting  of  a  genuine  fine  gentleman— 
a  task  to  which  he  was  indted  by  a  chorus  of  feminine  wor- 
shippers. In  the  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  "  by  the 
Editor  of  Pamda  and  Clarissa"  (for  he  still  preserved  the 
fiction  of  anonymity),  he  essayed  to  draw  a  perfect  model 
of  manly  character  and  conduct.  In  the  pattern  presented 
there  is,  however,  too  much  buckram,  too  much  ceremonial— 
in  plain  words,  too  much  pri^ishness-^to  make  him  the  de- 
sired exemplar  of  propriety  in  excdsis.  Yet  he  is  not  entirely 
a  failure,  still  lete  is  he  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  "  the 
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condescending  suit  of  clothes"  by  which  Hazlitt  unfairly 
defines  Miss  Burney's  Lord  Orville.  When  Richardson  de- 
lineated Sir  Charles  Grandison  he  was  at  his  best,  and  his 
experiences  and  opportunities  for  inventing  such  a  character 
were  infinitely  greater  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  And 
he  lost  nothing  of  his  gift  for  portraying  the  other  sex.  Harriet 
Byron,  Clementina  della  Porretta  and  even  Charlotte  Gran- 
dison, are  no  whit  behind  Clarissa  and  her  friend  Miss  Howe. 
Sir  Charles  Grandison^  in  fine,  is  a  far  better  book  than  Pamela, 
although  M.  Taine  regarded  the  hero  as  only  fit  to  be  stuffed 
and  put  in  a  museum. 

Grandison  was  published  in  1753,  and  by  this  time  Richard- 
son was  sixty-four.  Although  the  book  was  welcomed  as 
warmly  as  its  predecessors,  he  wrote  no  other  novel,  content- 
ing himself  instead  with  indexing  his  works,  and  compiling 
an  anthology  of  the  "  maxims,"  "  cautions  "  and  "  instructive 
sentiments  "  they  contained.  To  these  things,  as  a  professed 
moralist,  he  had  always  attached  the  greatest  importance. 
He  continued  to  correspond  relentlessly  with  a  large  circle 
of  worshippers,  mostly  women,  whose  counsels  and  fertilizing 
sympathy  had  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  success  of  bis 
last  two  books.  He  was  a  nervous,  highly  stnmg  little  man, 
intensely  preoccupied  with  his  health  and  his  feelings,  hungry 
for  praise  when  he  had  once  tasted  it,  and  afterwards  unable 
to  exist  without  it;  but  apart  from  these  things,  well  meaning, 
benevolent,  honest,  industrious  and  religious.  Seven  vast 
folio  volumes  of  his  correspondence  with  his  lady  friends,  and 
with  a  few  men  of  the  Young  and  Aaron  Hill  type,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Forster  Library  at  South  Kensington.  Parts  of 
it  only  have  been  printed.  There  are  several  good  portraits 
of  him  by  Joseph  Highmore,  two  of  which  are  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery. 

Richardson  is  sometimes  styled  the  "  Father  of  the  English 
Novel,"  a  title  which  has  also  been  claimed  for  Defoe.  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  call  him  the  father  of  the  novel  of 
sentimental  analysis.  As  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said,  no  one 
before  had  dived  so  deeply  into  the  human  heart.  No  one, 
moreover,  had  brought  to  the  study  of  feminine  character 
so  much  prolonged  research,  so  much  patience  of  observation, 
so  much  interested  and  indulgent  apprehension,  as  this  twitter- 
ing little  printer  of  Salisbury  Court.  That  he  did  not  more 
materially  control  the  course  of  fiction  in  his  own  country 
wa^  probably  owing  to  the  new  direction  which  was  given 
to  that  fiction  by  Fielding  and  Smollett,  whose  method,  roughly 
speaking,  was  synthetic  rather  than  analytic.  Still,  his  in- 
fluence is  to  be  traced  in  Stepie  and  Henry  Mackenzie,  as 
well  as  in  Miss  Bumey  and  Miss  Austen,  both  of  whom,  it  may 
be  noted,  at  first  adopted  the  epistolary  form.  But  it  was  in 
France,  where  the  sentimental  soil  was  ready  for  the  dressing, 
that  the  anal3rtic  process  was  most  warmly  welcomed.  Extra- 
vagantly eulogized  by  the  great  critic,  Diderot,  modified  with 
splendid  variation  by  Rousseau,  copied  (unwillingly)  by 
Voltaire,  the  vogue  of  Richardson  was  so  great  as  to  tempt 
some  modem  French  critics  to  seek  his  original  in  the  Marianne 
of  a  contemporary  analjrst,  Marivaux.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  there  is  some  unconscious  consonance  of  manner, 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the  little-lettered 
author  of  Pamela,  who  was  also  ignorant  of  French,  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  Marivaux  or  Marianne.  In  Germany 
Richardson  was  even  more  popular  than  in  France.  Gellert, 
the  fabulist,  translated  him;  Wieland,  Lessing,  Hermes, 
all  imitated  him,  and  Coleridge  detects  him  even  in  the  Robbers 
of  Schiller.  What  was  stranger  still,  he  returned  to  England 
again  under  another  form.  Having  given  a  fillip  to  the  French 
comidie  larmoyanU,  that  comedy  crossed  the  channel  as  the 
sentimental  comedy  of  Cumberland  and  Kelly,  which,  after 
a  brief  career  of  prosperity,  received  its  death-blow  at  the  hands 
of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan. 

A  selection  from  Richardson's  Correspondence  was  published  by 
Mrs  A.  L.  Barbauld  in  1804,  in  six  volumes,  with  a  valuable  Memoir. 
Recent  lives  are  by  Miss  Clara  L.  Thomson.  i^KK).  and  by  Austin 
Dobson  ("  Men  ot  Letters  "),  1002.  A  convenient'  reprint  of  the 
novels,  with  copies  of  the  old  ilUwtrationB  by  Stothara*  Edward 


Bumey  arn^  the  rest,  and  an  tntroducton  by  Mrs  E.  M.  M.  McKenna, 
was  issued  m  1901  in  20  volumes.  (A.  D.) 

RICHBUEU.  ARMAHD  EMMANUEL  SOPHIE  8BPTB- 
MAMIB  DU  PLESSI8.  Due  dk  (1766-1822),  French  statesman, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  25th  of  September  1766,  the  son  of 
Louis  Antoine  du  Plessis,  due  de  Fronsac  and  grandson  of  the 
marshal  de  Richelieu  (1696-1788).  The  comte  de  Chinon,  as 
the  heir  to  the  Richelieu  honours  was  called,  was  married  at 
fifteen  to  Rosalie  de  Rochechouart,  a  deformed  child  of  twelve, 
with  whom  his  reUtions  were  never  more  than  formaL  After 
two  years  of  foreign  travel  he  entered  the  Queen's  dragoons 
and  next  year  revived  a  place  at  anut,  where  he  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  Puritan  austerity.  He  left  Paris  in  1790  for  Vienna, 
and  in  company  with  his  friend  Prince  Charles  de  Ligne  joined 
the  Russian  army  as  a  volunteer,  reaching  the  Russian  head- 
quarters at  Bender  on  the  21st  of  November.  He  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Ismailia  and  received  from  the  en^)ress  Catherine 
the  cross  of  St  George  and  a  golden  sword.  By  the  death  of  bb 
father  in  February  1791,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  due  de 
Richelieu.  He  returned  to  Paris  shortly  afterwards  on  the 
summons  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  in  the 
confidence  of  the  court  to  be  informed  of  the  projected  flight 
to  Varennes.  In  July  he  obtained  a  passport  from  the  National 
Assembly  for  service  in  Russia.  In  the  Russian  army  he 
obtained  the  grade  of  general-major,  only  to  be  forced  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies  to  resign.  The  accession  of  Alexander  I. 
brightened  his  prospects.  His  erasure  from  the  list  of  imigris] 
which  he  had  failed  to  secure  from  Napoleon,  was  accorded  on 
the  request  of  the  Russian  government,  and  in  i8oj  he  became 
governor  of  Odessa.  Two  years  later  he  became  governor 
general  of  the  Chersonese,  of  Ekaterinoslav  and  the  Crimea, 
then  called  New  Russia.  In  the  eleven  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, Odessa  rose  from  a  miserable  village  to  an  important  city. 
He  commanded  a  division  in  the  Turkish  War  of  1806-7,  ^^ 
was  engaged  in  frequent  expeditions  to  the  Caucasus. 

Richelieu  returned  to  France  in  18x4;  on  the  triumphant 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  accompanied  Louis  XVIII. 
in  his  flight  as  far  as  Lille,  whenra  he  went  to  Vienna  to  join 
the  Russian  army,  believing  that  he  could  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  monarchy  and  of  France  by  attaching  himself 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  emperor  Alexander.  Richelieu's 
character  and  antecedents  alike  marked  him  out  as  valuable 
support  of  the  monarchy  after  its  second  restoration.  Though 
the  bulk  of  his  confiscated  estates  were  lost  beyond  recall,  he 
did  not  share  the  resentment  of  the  mass  of  the  returned  imigris, 
from  whom  and  their  intrigues  he  had  held  aloof  during  his 
exile,  and  was  far  from  sharing  their  delusions  as  to  the  possibility 
of  undoing  the  work  of  the  Revolution.  As  the  personal  friend 
of  the  Russian  emperor  his  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Allies 
was  likely  to  be  of  great  service.  He  refused,  indeed,  Talley- 
rand's offer  of  a  place  in  his  ministry,  pleading  his  long  absence 
from  France  and  ignorance  of  its  conditions;  but  after  Talley- 
rand's retirement  he  consented  to  follow  him  as  prime  minister, 
though — as  he  himself  said — ^he  did  not  know  the  face  of  one  of 
his  colleagues. 

The  events  of  Richelieu's  tenure  of  office  are  noticed  elsewhere 
(see  France :  History).  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that  it  was 
mainly  due  to  his  efforts  that  France  was  so  early  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  the  allied  army  of  occupation.  It  was  for  this 
purpose  mainly  that  he  attended  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1818.  There  he  had  been  informed  in  confidence  of  the 
renewal  by  the  Allies  of  their  treaty  binding  them  to  interfere 
in  case  of  a  renewal  of  revolutionary  trouble  in  France,  and  it 
was  partly  owing  to  this  knowledge  that  he  resigned  office  in 
^December  of  the  same  year,  on  the  refusal  of  his  colleagues  to 
support  a  reactionary  modification  of  the  electoral  law.  After 
the  murder  of  the  due  de  Berry  and  the  enforced  retirement  of 
Decazes,  he  again  became  president  of  the  council  (21st  February 
1821);  but  his  position  was  untenable  owing  to  the  attacks  of 
the  "  Ultras  "  on  the  one  side  and  the  Liberals  on  the  other, 
and  on  the  12th  of  December  he  again  resigned.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  on  the  17th  of  May  1822. 
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Great  part  of  Rkhdifcu'*  correspondence  with  Pozxo  di  Borgo, 
Capo  d' I  stria  and  othen,  with  his  journal  of  hu  travels  in  Germany 
and  the  Turkish  campaign,  and  a  notice  by  the  duchesse  de  Richelieu, 
b  published  bv  the  Imperial  Historical  Society  of  Rusua,  vol.  54. 
There  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  his  career  by  L.  de  Crousaz-Crdtet, 
Lt  Due  de  Rickdteu  en  Russie  ei  en  France  (1897)1  ^^^  which  compare 
an  article  by  L.  Rioult  de  Neuvilie  in  the  Revue  des  questions  kis- 
loriques  (Oct.  1897).  See  also  R.  de  Cistemes,  Le  Due  de  Rukelteu, 
son  action  aux  conferences  d^Aix4a'ChapeUe  (1898),  containing 
copies  of  documents. 

RICHEUBD,  ARHAND  JEAN  DU  PLB8SI8  DB,  Casdinal 
(1585-1642),  French  statesman,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  family 
of  the  lesser  nobility  of  Poitou.    The  original  name  of  the  family 
was  Du  Plessis,  but  in  the  X5th  century  a  younger  branch 
obtained  by  marriage  the  estate  of  Richelieu  with  its  strong 
castle  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Mable,  and  took  the  name 
of  Du  Plessis  de  Richelieu.    The  family  produced  not  a  few 
turbulent  warriors  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and  the 
cardinal's  father,  Francois  du  Plessis,  seigneur  de  Richelieu, 
began  his  career  by  killing  the  murderer  of  his  elder  brother  and 
then  fighting  through  the  wars  of  religion,  first  as  a  favourite 
of  Henry  III.,  and  after  his  death  under  Henry  IV.    He  was  a 
typical  fighting  gentleman  of  the  period.    The  mother  of  the 
cardinal,  Susanne  de  La  Porte,  belonged  to  a  family  of  the 
magistrature,  her  father,  Francois  de  La  Porte,  being  one  of  the 
first  advocates  of  the  parlement  of  Paris.    Armand  was  the  third 
son  and  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  September  2585.    When 
he  was  five  years  old  his  father  died  while  assisting  at  the  siege 
of  Paris  (on  the  xoth  of  July  1590);  and  his  mother  was  left 
with  five  children  and  the  estate  heavily  in  debt.    By  care  and 
economy,  however,  aided  by  generous  royal  grants,  she  was 
enabled  to  pay  off  mortgages  and  to  bring  up  the  children  in  a 
way  befitting  their  rank.    At  the  age  of  nine  Armand  was  sent 
to  P&ris  to  the  College  of  Navarre,  where  he  passed  with  credit 
the  regular  courses  in  grammar  and   philcsophy,  and  then 
entered  a  "finishing  academy"  which  prepared  the  sons  of 
Dobks  for  the  life  of  a  courtier  or  a  cavalier.    But  his  training 
for  a  military  career  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  refusal  of 
his  elder  brother,  Alphonse,  to  accept  the  office  of  bishop  of 
Lucon.    The  right  of  preferment  to  that  see  had  been  given 
to  the  Richelieu  family  by  Henry  III.  as  a  reward  for  the 
services  of  Armand's  father,  and  the  family  drained  its  revenues 
for  private  use.    When  the  cathedral  chapter  found  courage 
to  oppose  this  and  opened  suit  to  recover  the  ecdesiastiail 
revenues  for  ecclesiastical  pi^poses,  Richelieu's  mother  proposed 
to  make  her  second  son,  Alphonse,  bishop.    He  defeated  this 
scheme,  however,  by  becoming  a  monk  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
and  Armand,  whose  health  was  rather  feeble  in  any  case  for  a 
military  career,  was  induced  to  propose  himself  for  the  priest- 
hood. 

In  t6o6,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Richelieu  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Lugon  by  Henry  IV.  As  he  was  almost  five  years 
under  the  canonical  age,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  to  obtain 
a  dispensatbn  and  was  consecrated  there  in  April  1607.  In 
the  winter  of  x6o8  Richelieu  went  out  to  his  poverty-stricken 
little  bishopric,  and  for  the  next  six  years  devoted  himself 
seriously  to  his  episcopal  duties.  He  became  favourably  known 
among  the  zealous  reformers  of  the  churchy  and  it  was  during 
this  stage  of  lus  career  that  he  made  a  friend  of  Father  Joseph. 
Meanwhile  he  was  impatiently  waiting  for  an  opening  to  a  larger 
career.  This  came  in  1614  when  he  was  elected  by  the  clergy 
of  Poitou  to  the  last  States-general  which  met  before  the 
Revolution.  In  this  he  attracted  the  favourable  attention  of 
^larie  de'  Medici,  the  queen-mother,  and  was  chosen  at  its  close 
to  present  the  address  of  the  clergy  embodying  its  petitions 
and  resolutions.  After  the  States-general  was  dissolved  he 
remained  in  Paris,  and  the  next  year  he  became  almoner  to 
Anne  of  Austria,  the  child-queen  oi  Louis  XIII.  Then,  by 
adroit  courtly  intrigue  and  faithful  service  to  Concini,  he  was 
appointed  in  1616  a  secretary  of  sUte  to  the  king.  But  he  owed 
aU  to  Concini,  and  his  taste  of  power  ended  with  the  murder 
of  his  patron  on  the  a4th  of  .August  161 7. 
The  reign  which  Richelieu  was  to  dominate  so  absolutely  began 
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with  his  exOe  from  the  court.  He*had,  however,  already  shown 
his  ability,  his  firmness,  and  h^  diplomatic  skill,  and  conducted 
the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  queen-mo^er  with  Luynes, 
the  king's  representative.  Then,  as  be  had  incurred  too  much 
of  the  odltmi  of  a  creature  of  Concini  to  hope  for  royal  favour, 
he  resigned  himself  to  the  post  of  chief  adviser  to  Marie  de' 
Medici  in  her  exile  at  Blois.  Here  he  sought  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Luynes  and  the  king  by  reporting  minutely  the 
actions  of  Marie  and  by  protestations  of  loyalty.  As  this  im- 
grateful  work  brought  no  reward,  Richelieu,  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  queen-mother,  retired  once  more  to 
his  bishopric.  But  the  king,  while  approving  his  conduct,  was 
still  suspicious  of  him,  and  he  was  exil^  to  Avignon,  along  with 
his  brother  and  brother-in-law,  on  the  7th  of  April  x6i8.  There 
he  lived  in  discreet,  if  melancholy  retirement,  writing  "  A  Defence 
of  the  Main  Principles  of  the  Catholic  Faith,"  and  had  apparently 
little  hope  of  a  further  political  career  when  the  escape  of  Marie 
dc'  Medid  from  Blois,  on  the  and  of  February  1619,  again  opened 
paths  for  his  ambition.  Luynes  and  the  king  recalled  him  to 
the  post  at  Angoul6me  with  the  queen-mother,  who  received 
him  ungraciously  but  who  soon  yielded  to  his  judgment  and 
allowed  him  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Angoulftme  with  the  Cardinal 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  acting  for  the  king.  By  this  treaty  Marie 
was  given  liberty  to  live  wherever  she  wish«l,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Anjou  and  of  Normandy  with  several  castles  was  entrusted 
to  her.  The  bishop  of  Lu^n  was  led  to  believe  that  the  king 
would  recommend  him  for  a  cardinalate,  but,  if  we  may  tmst 
the  evidence,  Luynes  secretly  opposed  the  request,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  his  death  that  Richelieu  was  made  a  cardinal 
by  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  on  the  5th  of  September  1623.  His 
rank  in  the  church  was  due  to  his  skill  in  intrigue  with  Marie 
de'MedicL 

Luynes's  death  on  the  Z5th  of  December  1621  made  possible 
a  reconciliation  a  month  later  between  the  king  and  his  mother. 
Although  Louis  still  distrusted  her  at  heart,,  and  disliked  her 
dominating  minister  more,  he  allowed  her  to  take  up  her 
residence  in  the  Luxembourg  palace  in  Paris,  thus  rendering 
intercourse  possible.  Richelieu  seized  his  opportunity.  He 
furnished  Marie  de'  Medici  with  political  ideas  and  acute 
criticisms  of  the  king's  mim'stry,  especially  of  the  Brtilarts. 
Marie  zealously  pushed  her  favourite  towards  office,  and  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  absent  herself  from  court  for  three  months  on 
account  of  the  king's  persistent  refusal,  when  Charles,  due  de 
La  Vieuville,  then  head  of  the  council,  in  need  of  her  aid  in  his 
negotiations  with  reference  to  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
Henriette  Marie,  finally  agreed  to  force  Richelieu's  appointment 
to  office  upon  the  king,  Louis  XIII.  La  Vieuville  thought  to 
compromise  by  forcing  the  cardinal  into  a  "council  of  des- 
patches," with  merely  the  privilege  of  advising  the  king's 
council  but  entrusted  with  no  power.  Richelieu  raised  many 
objections  to  such  a  partial  realization  of  his  ambition,  but  the 
king  ended  them  in  April  1624  by  naming  him  as  a  member  of 
his  council.  By  August  Vieuville's  worst  fears  were  realized; 
he  was  arrested  on  the  X3th  of  the  month  for  corrupt  practices  in 
office,  and  the  intriguing  cardinal  who  had  caused  his  overthrow 
became  chief  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  His  advent  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  both  the  Catholic  party  and  the  patriotic  party, 
eager  for  the  overthrow  of  Habsburg  supremacy  in  Europe. 

For  the  next  eighteen  years  the  biography  of  Richelieu  is  the 
history  of  France,  and  to  a  large  degree  that  of  Euroi>c.  His 
work  was  directed  toward  a  twofold  aim:  to  make  the  royal 
powez^— his  power— absolute  and  supreme  at  home,  and  to  cmsh 
the  rival  European  power  of  the  Habsburgs.  At  home  there 
were  two  opponents  to  be  dealt  with:  the  Huguenots  and  the 
feudal  nobility.  The  former  were  crushed  by  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle  and  the  vigorous  campaign  against  the  due  de  Rohan. 
But  the  religious  toleration  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  reaffirmed 
while  its  political  privileges  were  destroyed,  and  Huguenot 
officers  fought  loyally  in  the  foreign  enterprises  of  the  cardinal. 
The  suppression  of  the  independence  of  the  feudal  aristocracy 
was  inaugurated  in  1626  by  an  edict  calling  for  the  destruction 
of  aU  fortified  castles  not  needed  for  defence  against  invasion. 
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The  local  authorities  proceeded  to  carry  this  out  with  a  zeal  due 
to  long  suffering,  and  the  ruined  medieval  chAteaus  of  France 
still  bear  witness  to  the  action  <ft  Richelieu,  ^till  there  was  no 
serious  opposition  to  the  new  minister.  The  first  serious  con- 
spiracy took  place  in  1626,  the  king's  brother,  Gaston  of  Orleans, 
being  the  centre  of  it.  His  governor,  Manual  D'Omano,  was 
arrested  by  Richelieu's  orders,  and  then  his  confidant,  Henri 
de  Talleyrand,  marquis  de  Chalais  and  Vend6me,  the  natural 
sons  of  Henry  IV.  Chalais  was  executed  and  the  marshal 
died  in  prison.  The  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots  in  1629  made 
Richelieu's  position  seemingly  unassailable,  but  the  next  year 
it  received  its  severest  test.  Marie  de'  Medici  had  turned 
against  her  "  ungrateful "  minister  with  a  hatred  intensified, 
it  is  said,  by  unrequited  passion.  In  September  2630,  while 
Louis  XIII.  was  very  ill  at  Lyons,  the  two  queens,  Marie  and 
Anne  of  Austria,  reconciled  for  the  time,  won  the  king's  promise 
to  dismiss  Richelieu.  He  postponed  the  date  until  peace  should 
be  made  with  Spain.  When  the  news  came  of  the  truce  of 
Regensburg  Marie  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  On 
the  xoth  of  November  1630  the  king  went  to  his  mother's  apart- 
ments at  the  Luxembourg  palace.  Orders  were  given  that  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  their  interview,  but  Richelieu 
entered  by  the  unguarded  chapel  door.  When  Marie  had 
recovered  breath  from  such  audacity  she  proceeded  to  attack 
him  in  the  strongest  terms,  declaring  that  the  king  must  choose 
between  him  or  her.  Richelieu  left  the  presence  feeling  that  all 
was  lost.  The  king  gave  a  sign  of  yielding,  appointing  the 
brother  of  Marillac,  Marie's  counsellor,  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Italy.  But  before  taking  further  steps  he  retired  to 
Versailles,  then  a  hunting  lodge,  and  there,  listening  to  two  of 
Richelieu's  friends,  Claude  de  Saint-Simon,  father  of  the  memoir 
writer,  and  Cardinal  La  Valette,  sent  for  Richdieu  in  the  evening, 
and  while  the  salons  of  the  Luxembourg  were  full  of  expectant 
courtiers  the  king  was  reassuring  the  cardinal  of  his  continued 
favour  and  support.  The  "  Day  of  Dupes,^'  as  this  famous  day 
was  called,  was  the  only  time  that  Louis  took  so  much  as  a  step 
toward  the  dismissal  of  a  minister  who  was  personally  distasteful 
to  him  but  who  was  indispensable.  The  queen-mother  followed 
the  king  and  cardinal  to  Compi^gne,  but  as  she  refused  to  be 
reconciled  with  Richelieu  she  was  left  there  alone  and  forbidden 
to  return  to  Paris.  The  next  summer  she  fled  across  the 
frontiers  into  the  Netherlands,  and  Richelieu  was  made  a  duke. 
Then  Gaston  of  Orleans,  who  had  fled  to  Lorraine,  came  back 
with  a  small  troop  to  head  a  rebellion  to  free  the  king  and 
country  from  "  the  tyrant."  The  only  great  noble  who  rose 
was  Henri,  due  de  Montmorenci,  governor  of  Languedoc,  and 
his  defeat  at  Castelnaudary  on  the  xst  of  September  1632  was 
followed  by  his  speedy  trial  by  the  parlement  of  Toulouse,  and 
hy  his  execution.  Richeb'eu  had  sent  to  the  block  the  first 
noble  of  France,  the  last  of  a  family  illustrious  for  seven  centuries, 
the  feudal  head  of  the  nobility  of  Languedoc;  then,  unmoved 
by  threats  or  entreaties,  inexorable  as  fate  itself,  he  cowed  all 
opposition  by  his  relentless  vengeance.  He  knew  no  mercy. 
The  only  other  conspiracy  against  him  which  amounted  to  more 
than  intrigue  was  that  of  Cinq  Mars  in  1642,  at  the  close  of  his 
life.  This  vain  young  favourite  of  the  king  was  treated  as  though 
be  were  really  a  formidable  traitor,  and  his  friend,  De  Thou,  son 
of  the  historian,  whose  sole  guilt  was  not  to  have  revealed  the 
plot,  was  placed  in  a  boat  behind  the  stately  barge  of  the  cardinal 
and  thus  conveyed  up  the  Rhone  to  his  trial  and  death  at 
Lyons.  The  voyage  was  symbolical  of  Richelieu's  whole  pitiless 
career. 

Richelieu's  foreign  policy  was  as  inflexible  as  his  home  policy. 
To  humble  the  Habsburgs  he  aided  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany  against  the  emperor,  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition 
of  the  disappointed  Catholic  party  in  France,  which  had  looked 
to  the  cardinal  as  a  champion  of  the  faith.  The  year  of 
Richelieu's  triumph  over  the  Huguenots  (1629)  was  also  that  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand's  triumph  in  Germany,  marked  by  the 
Edict  of  Restitution,  and  France  was  threatened  by  a  united 
Germany.  Richelieu,  however,  turned  against  the  Habsburgs 
young  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  paying  him  a  subsidy  of  a 


million  livres  a  year  by  the  treaty  of  Birwald  of  the  23rd  of 
January  1631.  The  dismissal  of  Wallenstein,  which  is  often 
attributed  to  the  work  of  Father  Joseph,  Richelieu's  envoy  to 
the  diet  of  Regensburg  in  July  and  August  of  1630,  was  due 
rather  to  the  fears  of  the  electors  themselves,  but  it  was  of 
double  value  to  Richelieu  when  his  Swedish  ally  marched  south. 
After  the  treaty  of  Prague,  in  May  1635,  by  which  the  emperor 
was  reconciled  with  most  of  the  German  princes,  Richelieu  was 
finally  obliged  to  declare  war,  and,  concluding  a  treaty  of  offensive 
alliance  at  Compidgne  with  Oxenstiema,  and  in  October  one  at 
St  Germain-en-Laye  with  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  he  proceeded 
himself  against  Spain,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  war  opened  disastrously  for  the  French,  but  by  1642,  when 
Richelieu  died,  his  armies — risen  from  12,000  men  in  1621  to 
150,000  in  1638 — had  conquered  Roussillon  from  Spain;  they 
held  Catalonia,  which  had  revolted  from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and 
had  taken  Turin  and  forced  Savoy  to  allow  French  troops  on 
the  borders  of  the  Milanese.  In  Germany  Torsten^on  was 
sweeping  the  imperiaUst  forces  before  him.  through  Silesia  and 
Moravia.  The  lines  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  six  years  later, 
were  already  laid  down  by  Richelieu;  and  its  epochal  import- 
ance in  European  history  is  a  measure  of  the  genius  who  threw 
the  balance  of  power  from  Habsburg  to  Bourbon.  The  pre- 
dominance of  Louis  XIV.  in  European  politics  was  largely  due 
to  the  statesman  whd  prepared  France  for  his  absolutism  at 
home. 

The  magnitude  of  Richelieu's  achievement  grows  when  one 
considers  his  relations  with  the  king.  Louis  XIII.  cordially 
disliked  him,  and  would  gladly  have  got  rid  of  him  if  he  had 
not  been  able  to  convince  the  king  of  the  wisdom  of  everything 
he  did.  Thus  obliged  to  assume  the  unpleasant  r61e  of  tutor 
when  delicate  flattery  was  often  most  needful,  the  minister 
lectured  and  cajoled  his  master,  always,  until  towards  the 
last,  giving  credit  to  the  king  for  his  own  successes,  and  over- 
awing opposition  by  his  imperious  presence  even  when  Louis 
was  dabbling  in  plots  against  him  (as  in  the  case  of  Cinq  Mars) 
behind  his  back.  The  king's  consciousness  of  his  weakness 
was  combined  with  a  sense  of  duty,  and  it  was  upon  these  two 
chords  that  Richelieu  played.  Besides,  he  was  eternally  on 
the  alert.  Spies  in  every  salon  in  Paris  and  every  court  in 
Europe  kept  the  grim  courtier  informed  of  every  change  in  hb 
master's  disposition  and  every  intrigue  against  himself.  The 
piquant  comments  of  his  platonic  friend.  Mademoiselle  de 
Hautefort,  upon  Richelieu  were  relished  by  the  king  until  he 
was  informed  of  others  said  to  have  been  made  by  her  upon 
himself.  Then  it  was  easy  to  supplant  her  with  another 
favourite,  Mademoiselle  de  Lafayette.  When  this  devout 
maiden  began  to  denounce  the  ungodly  cardinal  who  was 
allied  with  heretics,  her  confessor— in  Richelieu's  service- 
succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  become  a  nun.  Father  Causan, 
the  king's  confessor,  ventured  the  same  comments,  and  Louis 
^plotted  like  a  schoolboy  to  turn  his  devotions  into  secret 
criticisms  of  state  policies.  Caussin  was  sent  into  Brittany, 
and  the  judicious  and  learned  Jesuit,  Jacques  Sirroond,  who 
succeeded  him,  kept  clear  of  politics.  Such  was  the  atmosphere 
of  the  court  in  which  Richelieu  had  to  maintain  his  authority. 

His  own  personality  was  his  strongest  ally.  The  king 
himself  quailed  before  that  stem,  august  presence.  His  pale, 
drawn  face  was  set  with  his  iron  wiU.  His  frame  was  sickly 
and  wasted  with  disease,  yet  when  dad  in  his  red  cardinal's 
robes,  his  stately  carriage  and  confident  bearing  gave  him  the 
air  of  a  prince.  His  courage  was  mingled  with  a  mean  sort 
of  cunning,  and  his  ambition  loved  the  outward  trappings  of 
power  as  well  as  its  reality;  yet  he  never  swerved  from  his 
policy  in  order  to  win  approbation,  and  the  king  knew  that 
his  one  motive  in  public  affairs  was  the  welfare  of  the  realm 
— that  his  religion,  in  short,  was  "  reason  of  state."  A  dear 
consdence,  not  less  than  a  sense  of  his  own  superiority  to 
others  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.,  made  the  cardinal  haughtily 
assert  his  ascendancy,  and  the  king  shared  his  belief  in  both. 

No  courtier  was  ever  more  assertive  of  his  prerogatives.  He 
daimed  precedence  oyer  even  princes  of  the  blood,  and  one 
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like  Coiid6  was-  content  to  draw  aside  the  curtains  for  him  to 
pass,  and  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  Richelieu's  niece  for  his  son, 
the  "  Great  Cond^."  His  pride  and  ambition  were  gratified 
by  the  foundation  of  a  sort  of  dynasty  of  his  nephews  and 
nieces,  whose  hands  were  sought  by  the  noblest  in  the  realm. 
Like  all  statesmen  of  his  time,  Richelieu  made  money  out  of 
politics.  He  came  to  court  in  1617  with  an  income  of  25,000 
Cvres  from  his  ecclesiastical  benefices.  In  the  later  years  of 
his  life  it  exceeded  3»ooo,ooo  livres.  He  lived  in  imperial 
state,  building  himself  the  great  Palais  Cardinal,  now  the 
Palais  Royal,  in  Paris,  another  at  Rueil  near  Paris,  and  re- 
building his  ancestral  ch&teau  in  Poitou.  His  table  cost  him 
a  thousand  crowns  a  day,  although  he  himself  lived  simply. 
He  celebrated  his  triumphs  to  the  full  with  goxgeous  f^tes  in 
his  palace,  especially  with  lavish  theatrical  representations. 
In  January  1641  the  tragedy  of  MiramCf  said  to  have  been  his 
own,  was  produced  with  great,  magnificence.  Richelieu  was 
anxious  for  literary  fame,  and  his  writings  are  not  imworthy 
of  him.  But  more  important  than  his  own  efforts  as  an  author 
were  his  protection  and  patronage  of  literary  men,  espedaUy 
of  ComeiUe,  and  his  creation  of  the  French  Academy  in  X635. 
His  influence  upon  French  literature  was  considerable  and 
lasting.  Hardly  less  important  was  his  rebuilding  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  his  endowments  there.  When  he  died,  on  the 
4th  of  December  1642,  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Sorbonne,  which  still  stands  as  he  buOt  it.  His  tomb,  erected 
in  1694,  though  rifled  at  the  Revolution,  still  exists. 

Many  writings  are  attributed  to  Richelieu,  although  owing  to  his 
habit  ot  working  with  substitutes  and  assistants  it  is  difficult  to 
settle  how  much  of  what  passes  under  his  name  is  authentic.  Les 
TkstiUrUs,  Jji  Grande  Pastorale^  Miranu,  and  the  other  plays,  over 
whose  fate  he  trembled  as  over  the  result  of  an  embassy  or  a  cam- 
paign, have  long  been  forgotten;  but  a  permanent  interest  attaches 
to  his  Mimaires  and  correspondence:  Mimoirt  d'Armand  du  Plessis 
de  Richdieu,  iBt^iie  de  Lusoih  ^it  d4  sa  main,  Vannit  1607  ou  1610, 
alors  qn'tl  nUdUail  de  paraitre  A  la  couft  edited  by  Armand  Baschet 
(18S0);  Histoire  de  la  mire  et  du  fils  {i.e.  of  Marie  de  Medici  and 
Loob  XIII.),  sometimes  attributed  to  M6zeray,  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  I7y>  and,  under  the  title  Hisiotre  de  la  rigence  de  reine 
Marie  de  Midicis,  femme  de  Henry  IV. t  at  the  Hague  in  1743: 
Mimoires  snr  la  rigne  de  Louis  XIII,,  extending  from  1610  to  1638, 
and    '  "        -    -     ~ 

m^e 

Testament  poiitigue 

(AmBterdaro,  1687  seq.) ;  Joumalde  2630-31  {Paris,  1645) ;  "  Lettres, 

instructions  diplomat iques,  et  papicrs  d'dtat,"  published  b)r  G. 

d'Avend  in  the  CcU.  de  doc.  inid.  (Paris.  18M-77):  and  "  Maxlmcs 

d'6tat  et  fragments  politiqucs,"  published  by  CT.  Hanotaux  in  MUanges 

kisioriques:  Choix  de  doc.  Hi.,  in  the  same  collection. 

See  G.  Hanotaux,  Cardinal  Richelieu  (1893),  one  volume  of  the 
four  then  promised,  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  period  down  to 
X614;  and  G.  d'Avenel,  Richelieu  et  la  monarchie  abselue  (4  vols., 
x^S)o  1^  most  important  sources  for  Richelieu's  statesmanship 
ate  the  "  Lettres,  instructions  diplomatiqucs,  et  papiers  d'dtat, ' 
mentioned  above,  and  Richelieu's  Mimoires  (1610-38)  may  be  con- 
sulted in  Petitot's  and  J.  F.  Michaud  and  J.  Poujoulat's  collections. 
Innumerable  memoirs  of  the  time  also  bear  upon  his  life,  e.g.  those 
ol  Madame  de  Motteville,  Mathieu  Mol4,  De  Brienne.  and  Bassom- 
pterre.  In  English  there  are  short  biographies  by  Richard  Lodge 
(in  the  Foreign  Statesmen  series,  1896;  and  by  J.  B.  Perkins  (in 
Heroes  of  the  Nations  series,  1900).  (J.  T.  S.*) 

RICHELIEU,    LOUIS   FRANCOIS  ARMAND    DU    PLESSIS, 

Due  OE  (1696-1788),  marshal  of  France,  was  a  grandnephew 
of  Ordinal  Richelieu,  and  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  X3th  of 
March  1696.  Apart  from  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  excep- 
tionally loose  morals,  he  attained,  in  spite  of  a  deplorably  de- 
fective education,  distinction  as  a  diplomatist  and  general. 
As  ambassador  to  Vienna  (x725~39)  he  settled  in  1727  the 
preliminaries  of  peace;  in  1733-34  he  served  in  the  Rhine 
campaign.  His  real  public  career  began  ten  years  later.  He 
fought  with  distinction  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  where 
be  directed  the  grapeshot  upon  the  English  columns,  and 
three  years  afterwards  he  made  a  brilliant  defence  of  Genoa; 
in  1756  he  expelled  the  English  from  Minorca  by  the  capture 
of  the  San  Felipe  fortress;  and  in  1757-58  he  closed  his 
military  career  by  those  pillaging  campaigns  in  Hanover 
which  procured  him  the  sobriquet  of  PdU  Pire  de  la  Maraude. 
Alter  the  wars  he  plunged  again  into  court  intrigue,  favoured 
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the  comtesse  du  Barry  and  supported  his  nephew  the  due 
d'Aiguillon.  Louis  XVI.,  however,  was  not  favourably  inclined 
to  him.  In  his  early  days  he  was  thrice  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille:  in  X7xx  at  the  instance  of  his  stepfather,  in  x 716  in 
consequence  of  a  duel,  and  in  17x9  for  his  share  in  Alberoni's 
conspiracy  against  the  regent  Orleans.  He  was  thrice  married: 
first,  against  his  will,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  Anne  Catherine 
de  Noailles;  secondly,  in  X734,  by  the  intrigues  (according  to 
the  witty  Frenchman's  own  account)  of  Voltaire,  to  Marie 
Elisabeth  Sophie,  Mademoiselle  de  Guise;  and  thirdly,  when 
he  was  eighty-four  years  old,  to  an  Irish  huly.  ^  He  died  in 
Paris  on  the  8th  of  August  1788.  Marshal  Richdieu's  MimoireSf 
published  by  J.  L.  Soulavie  in  nine  volumes  (1790),  are  partially 
spurious. 

See  H.  Nod  Williams,  The  Fascinating  DiA  de  Rkhdieu  Ugio). 

RICHBPIN,  JEAN  (1849-.  ),  French  poet,  novelist  and 
dramatist,  the  son  of  an  umy.  doctor,  was  bom  «t  Medea 
(Algeria)  on  the  4th  of  Febmary  1849.  At  school  and  at  the 
Ecole  normale  he  gave  evidence  of  brilliant,  if  somewhat 
undisciplined,  poweis,  for  which  he  found  physical  vent  in 
different  directions — ^fiist  as  afranc-tireur  in  the  Franco-Cjerman 
War^  and  afterwards  as  actor,  sailor  and  stevedore— and  an 
intellectual  outlet  in  the  writing  of  poems,  plays  and  novels 
which  vividly 'reflected  his  erratic  but  uiunistakable  talent. 
A  play,  LmoUe,  written  by  him  in' collaboration 'with  Andr6 
GiU  (1840-1885),  wa^  produced  in  1873;  but  Richepin  was 
virtually  imknown  until  the  publication,  in  X876,  of  a  volume 
of  verse  entitled  Chanson  des  gueux,  when  his  outspokeimess 
resulted  in  his  being  imprisoned  and  &:ied  for  outrage  aux  maufs. 
The  same  quality  has  characterized  his  succeeding  volumes 
of  verse:  Les  Caresses  (1877),  Les  Blaspkimes  (1884),  La  lier 
(1886),  Ues  paradis  (1894),  La  Bombarde  (1899).  His  novels 
have  devdoped  in  style  from  the  morbidity  and  brutality  of 
Les  Moris  bisarres  (X876),  La  Glu  (x88x)  and  Le  Pave  (1883) 
to  the  more  thoughtfid  psychology  of  Madame  AndrS  (1878), 
Sophie  Monnier  (X884),  Cisarine  (1888),  VAimi  (1893),  Grandes 
amoureuses  (1896)  and  Lagibasse  (1899),  and  the  more  simple 
portrayal  of  life  in  Miarha  (X883),  Les  Braves  Gens  (x886), 
TruandiiUes  (X890),  La  Misdwpie  (x89a)  and  Flamboche  (X895). 
His  plays,  though  occasionally  marred  by  his  charac^ristic 
proneness  to  violence  of  thought  and  language,  constitute  in  many 
respects  his  best  work,  r  The  most  notable  are  Nana  Sahib 
(X883),  Monsieur  Scapin  (x886),  Le  FUibustier  (1888),  Par  le 
glaive  (1892),  Vers  lajoie  (X894),  Le  Chemineau  (X897),  Le  Chien 
de  garde  (X898),  Les  Truands  (X899),  Don  QuichotU  (1905), 
most  of  which  were  produced  at  the  Com£die  franpiise.  He 
also  wrote  Miarka  (1905),  adapted  from  his  novel,  for 
the  music  of  Alexandre  Geoiges,  and  Le  Mage  (1897)  for  the 
music  of  Jules  Massenet. 

His  son,  Jacques  Richepin  (b.  1880),  the  author  of  La  Reine 
de  Tyr  (1899),  La  Caoaliire  (1901),  Cadct-Roussd  (1903)  and 
Falstaf  (1904), based  on  Shakespeare's  Henry IV.,  gave  promise 
of  making  his  mark  as  a  dramatist. 

RICHERUS,  monk  of  St  Remi  at  Reims,  and  a  chronicler  of 
the  xoth  century,  son  of  Rodulf,  a  trusty  councillor  and  captain 
of  Louis  IV.  He  studied  at  Reims  under  Gerbert,  afterwards 
Pope  Silvester  II.,  who  taught  him  mathematics,  history, 
letters  and  eloquence.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the  medical 
science  of  his  time,  and  in  99X  travelled  to  Chartres  to  consult 
the  medical  MSS.  there.  He  was  still  living  in  998,  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  him  after  that  date.  In  spite  of  his  violent 
partisanship, — for  Richerus  was  an  ardent  upholder  of  the 
Carolings  and  French  supremacy, — of  great  defects  of  style, 
and  of  an  utter  disregard  of  accuracy  and  truth,  his  Historiae 
has  a  unique  value  as  giving  us  the  only  tolerably  full  account 
by  a  contemporary  of  the  memorable  revolution  of  987,  which 
placed  the  Capets  on  the  throne  of  France.  The  History,  in 
four  books,  begins  with  Charles  the  Fat  and  Eudes,  and  goes 
down  to  the  year  995.  From  969  onwards  Richerus  had  no 
earUer  history  before  him,  and  his  work  is  the  chief  source  (or 
the  period.    It  was  first  edited  in  Pertz's  Monumenta  Germaniae, 
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3o6  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS— RICHMOND,  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF 


There  axe  French  tniulatiooa  by  Guadet  (Paris,  184K,  Soc  de 


L  384  (ed.  1901). 


RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Richfield  township, 
Otsego  county,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  about  as  m.  S.S.E.  of  Utica 
and  I  m.  Kf.  of  Schuyler  (or  Candaiago)  lake.  Pop.  (1890) 
1623;  (1900)  X537;  (1905)  1684;  (19x0)  J503.  It  is  served 
by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railway,  and  by  the 
Chieonta  &  Mohawk  Valley  dectric  line  connecting  with  the 
New  York  Ontral  nulway  at  Herkimer.  The  village  is  situated 
in  a  farming  country,  about  1700  ft.  above  sea-IeveL  Knit 
goods  are  manufactured,  but  the  importance  of  the  place  is 
due  to  its  sulphur  q>rings,  the  waters  of  which  are  used  for  the 
treatment  of  skin  diseases,  gout,  rheumatism,  etc,  and  to  the 
tonic  air  and  fine  scenery.  In  2908  a  Wekh  eisteddfod  wks 
held  here  in  Earlington  Park.  The  first  hoteb  were  built 
between  1820  and  183a  A  post  office  was  established  here 
in  1829,  and  the  village  was  incorporated  in  x86z. 
i  RICH.  HILU  a  dty  of  Bates  county,  Missouri,  IT.S.A., 
situated  near  the  Osage  (Marais  des  Cygnes)  river,  in  the  west 
central  part  of  the  state,  about  75  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Ktuiikas  City. 
Pop.  (1900)  4053,  of  whom  35s  were  foreign-bom;  (1910)  2755. 
It  is  served  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  railway  systems.  The  dty  has  two  public  parks, 
and  is  a  trading  centre  for  the  surrounding  fertile  farming 
country.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  lead  and 
sine  smelters,  and  a  large  vitrified  brick  and  tile  factory.  The 
mimidpality  owns  and  operates  its  waterworks  and  gas  and 
electric-lighting  plants;  the  dty  is  supplied  with  natural  gas. 
The  original  Rich  Hill  was  platted  in  1867  somewhat  north-west 
of  the  site  of  the  present  dty,  which  was  platted  in  x88o  by 
an  association' that  bought  out  the  old  settlement.  The  new 
settlement  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  z88o,  and  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  x88x. 

t  RICHMOND.  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  Utle  earl 
of  Richmond  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  in  England  a 
considerable  time  before  it  was  hdd  in  accordajice  with  any 
strict  legal  prindple.  Alan,  sumamed  "Le  Roux,"  and  his 
brother  Alan  {e.  XQ40-X089),  sumamed  "  Le  Noir,"  relatives  of 
Geoffrey,  count  of  Brittany,  and  kinsman  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, took  part  in  the  latter's  invasion  of  England;  and 
Le  Roux  obtained  grants  of  Umd  in  various  parts  of  England, 
induding  manors  formerly  hdd  by  Earl  Edwin  in  Yorkshire, 
on  one  of  which  he  built  the  castle  of  Richmond,  his  possessions 
there  being  formed  into  the  honour  of  Richmond,  to  which  his 
brother  Alan  Le  Noir,  or  Alan  Niger  (c.  1045-1093),  succeeded 
in  1089.  The  latter  was  in  turn  succeeded  as  lord  of  the  honour 
of  Richmond  by  Stephen  (d.  XX37),  count  of  Penthievre,  who 
was  dther  his  son  or  another  brother.  These  Breton  counts, 
being  territorial  barons  of  great  importance  in  England,  and 
lords  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  where  their  castle  was 
situated,  are  often  reckoned  as  earls  of  Richmond,  though 
they  were  not  so  in  the  strict  and  later  sense.  The  same  should 
perhaps  be  said  of  Stephen's  son  Alan  Niger  II.  (c.  xx  16-1x46), 
though  he  was  styled  earl  of  Richmond  by  John  of  Hexham. 
This  Alan  married  Bertha,  daughter  and  hdress  of  Conan, 
reigning  count  of  Brittany;  and  his  son  Conan  (c.  1138-X17X), 
who  married  Margaret,  sister  of  Malcobn  IV.  of  Scotland, 
asserted  his  right  to  Brittany,  and  transferred  it  in  his  lifetime 
to  his  daughter  Constance  (c.  xx62-x20x).  As  he  left  no  sons  the 
honour  of  Richmond  and  his  other  English  possessions  passed 
to  the  king  in  xx7X,  though  Constance  is  also  loosely  spoken 
of  as  countess  of  Richmond  in  her  own  right.  Constance  was 
three  times  manied,  and  each  of  her  husbands  in  turn  assumed 
the  title  of  earl  of  Richmond,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  count, 
or  duke  of  Brittany.  They  were:  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  (1x58- 
X186),  son  of  Henry  H.,  king  of  England;  Randolph  de  Blunde- 
viU,  earl  of  Chester  (c.  1173-X232),  the  marriage  with  whom 
Constance  treated  as  null  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity; 
and  Guy  dc  Thouars  (d.  1213),  who  survived  his  wife  for  twelve 


years.  The  only  son  of  the  first  marriage,  Arthur  of  Brittany 
(n87-x203),  was  styled  earl  of  Richmond  in  his  mother's 
lifetime,  aiid  on  his  murder  at  the  hands  of  his  nude,  King 
John,  the  earidom  was  resumed  by  the  crown. 

By  her  third  husband  0>nstance  had  two  daug^iters, -the 
dder  of  whom,  Alice,  was  given  in  marriage  by  Philip  Augiutos, 
king  of  France,  to  Peter  de  Braine  in  X2X3,  after  which  date 
Peter  wu  styled  duke  of  Brittany  and  earl  of  Richxaond  tin 
about  X235,  when  he  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
En^^d  and  thereupon  suffered  forfdture  of  his  En^ish  earldom. 

In  X24X  Henry  HI.  granted  the  honour  of  Richmond  10 
Peter  of  Savoy  (X203-X268),  unde  of  Q\xeea  EleajKH*.  who  was 
thereafter  described  as  eari  of  Richmond  by  contemporary 
chroniders,  though  how  far  he  was  strictly  entitled  to  the 
designation  has  been  disputed.  By  his  will  he  left  the 
honour  of  Richmond  to  his  niece,  the  queen  consort,  who 
transferred  it  to  the  crown!  In  the  same  year  (x268)  Henry  III. 
granted  the  earldom  specifically  to  John,  duke  of  Brittany 
(x 2x7-86),  son  of  Peter  de  Brsine,  in  whose  family  the  title 
continued — though  it  frequently  was  forfdted  or  reverted  to 
the  crown  and  was  re-granted  to  the  next  heir — till  X342,  when 
it  was  apparently  resiuned  by  Edward  lU.  and  granted  by 
that  soverdgn  to  his  son  John  of  Gaunt,  who  surrendered  it 
in  X372.  It  was  then  given  to  John  de  Montfort,  duke  <rf 
Brittany,  but  on  his  death  without  heirs  in  X399,  or  possibly 
at  an  earlier  date  through  forfeiture,  it  reverted  to  the  crown. 
The  earldom  now  became  finally  separated  from  the  duchy  of 
Brittany,  with  which  it  had  been  loosdy  conjoified  since  the 
Conquest,  although  the  dukes  of  Brittany  continued  to  assume 
the  title  till  a  much  later  date.  From  X4X4  to  X435  ^^  earidom 
of  Richmond  was  hdd  by  John  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Bedford, 
and  in  X453  it  was  conferred  on  Edmund  Tudor,  uterine  brother 
to  King  Henry  VI.,  whose  wife,  Margaret  Beaufort,  was  the 
foundros  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  "  Lady 
Margaret "  professorships  of  divinity  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
(see  Richmond  and  Derby,  Makgaket,  Countess  of),  ^lien 
Edmund  Tudor's  son  Henry  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  VII. 
in  X485,  the  earldom  of  Richmond  merged  in  the  crown,  and 
for  the  next  forty  years  there  was  no  further  grant  of  the  title; 
but  in  X52S  Henry  Fitsroy,  natural  son  of  Henry  VIU.  by 
Elizabeth  Blound,  was  created  duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset 
and  earl  of  Nottingham,  all  these  titles  becoming  extinct  at 
his  death  without  childrui  in  X536. 

Ludovic  Stuart,  2nd  duke  of  Lexmox  (X574-X624),  who  also 
held  other  titles  in  the  peerage  of  Sa>tland,  was  created  eari 
of  Richmond  in  x6x3  and  duke  of  Richmond  in  1623.  These 
became  extinct  at  his  death  in  X624,  but  his  Scottish  honours 
devolved  on  hu  brother  Esm€,  who  was  already  earl  of  March 
in  the  peerage  of  England  (see  Masch,  Earls  or;  and  Lennox). 
Esm£'s  son,  James,  4th  duke  of  Lennox  (161 2-1655),  ^"^^  created 
duke  of  Richmond  in  X64X,  the  two  dukedoms  as  well  as  the 
lesser  English  and  Scottish  titles  thus  becoming  again  united. 
In  X672,  on  the  death  of  his  nephew  Charles,  3rd  duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  6th  duke  of  Lennox,  whose  wife  was  the  celebrated 
beauty  called  "  La  Belle  Stuart "  at  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
(see  Richmond  and  Lennox,  Frances  Teresa,  Duchess  or), 
his  titles  became  extinct. 

In  1675  Charles  II.  created  his  illegitimate  son  Charies  duke 
of  Richmond,  earl  of  March  and  baron  Settrington,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  duke  of  Lennox,  earl  of  Damley  and  baron  Torboltoun. 
This  Charles  (1672-1723),  on  whom  his  father  the  king  bestowed 
the  sunuime  of  Lennox,  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Louise 
de  Keroualle,  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  His  son  Charles,  2nd  duke 
(1701-1750),  added  to  the  titles  he  inherited  from  his  father 
that  of  duke  of  Aubigny  in  France,  to  which  he  succeeded  in 
X734  on  the  death  of  his  grandmother  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth; and  all  these  honours  are  still  hdd  by  his  descendant 
the  present  duke  of  Richmond. 

The  seven  dukes  of  Richmond  of  the  Leimox  line  have  aO 
borne  the  Christian  name  of  Charles.  The  2nd  duke,  by  his 
marriage  with  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  ist  Earl  Cadogan,  was 
father  of  Lady  Caroline  Lennox,  who  doped  with  Henry  Fox, 
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Mai  nil  tbc  mothti  of  Charia  Jaina  Foi.  and  ol  ihc  briutilu 
Lady  Sarah  Lennoi  (1745-18161  .rilh  whom  Ctorge  111.  fel 
in  love  and  conlemplaltil  martiige,  and  who  alterwards  married 
£r3t.  Sir  ThoAa^  Buabury,  from  whom  &he  waj  divorced,  anr 
letsodlx,  George  Napier,  by  nbom  >h«  wu  the  idoUkt  o. 
GcDcnli  Sir  Cbarles  aad  Sir  Witliun  Napier. 

Chailei.  jrd  duke  of  Richmond  (i^jS'iSod),  vas  one  o[  (hi 
moU  remarkable  men  of  Ihe  iStfa  century,  being  chtefly  famou! 
fur  hii  advanced  viewi  on  the  question  of  parLUmentary  reform 
Having  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  i;so,  he  wu  tppoinled 
Britiah  ambassador  eitnordinary  in  Pam  IB  1765,  and  i 
following  year  be  became  a  secrTlary  at  ctsle  in'  the  Rocliingliam 


eari  of  CbaLham.    In  [he  dcbatd  00  the  pf^cy  that  led  [0  the 

War  of  American  Indepoidence  Ricbmo 

d  was  a  firm  mpporter 

oi  the  cobiUUs;  and  be  inllbled  the 

debate  fn  17J8  calling 

for  the  removal  of  Ihe  Iroopi  from  America,  during  which 

Chatham  was  teiied  by  his  falat  illnesi 

He  also  advocated  a 

oripnaled  the  phrase  "  3  union  of  heaita 

which  long  afterwards 

became  famous  when  his  use  of  it  had  h 

»n  forgotten.    In  1779 

Ibe  duke  brought  forward  a  motion  fo 

civU  hsl;  and  in  rjSo  he  embodied  11 

a  a  bill  his  proposals 

ed   manhood  suffrage 

areas.    Richmond  sat 

in  Rockingham's  secood  abinet  ai  masi 

r-general  of  ordnance; 

and  in  1784  he  joined  the  ministry  of  William  Pitt.    He  now 

developed  strongly  lory  opinions,  and 

is  alleged  desertion  of 

m  by  Lauderdale 

Richmond  died  in  Decemlier  1806,  and,  leaving  no  legitimate 
diiJdren,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  peerage  by  his  nephew  Charles, 
■on  of  hb  brotber,  General  Lord  George  Henry  LennoT. 

The  4lh  duke  (1764-1819)  and  ha  wife  Charlotte,  daughter 
ol  the  4th  duke  of  Gordon,  were  Ihe  given  of  the  famous  hall 
al  Bnuaels  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras, 
imnurlaliaed  inByron'iCAiUeHaniU.  Theirioa,lbe5thduke 
(i7«i->Md),  while  still  known  by  the  courtesy  title  ol  earl  ot 
March,  served  on  Wellingloa's  stall  in  tbe  Peninsula,  being  at 

afterwards  a  vehement  opponent  in  the  House  of  Lords  ol 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  and  at  a  later  dale  a  leader  of 
Ihe  opposition  to  Peel's  free  (lade  policy,  la  i8j6,  on  inheriting 
Ibe  estates  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Jth  and  lait  duke  of 
Cordon,  he  assumed  the  name  ol  Cordon  before  that  of  Lennox. 
Oo  his  death  in  i860  he  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  his  son 
Chule*  Henry,  eih  duke  of  Richmond  (181S-190]),  a  statesman 
vbo  held  varioua  cabinet  offices  in  the  Conservative  adminislra- 
tioDS  of  Lord  Derby,  Disraeli  and  the  marquess  of  Salisbury; 
and  who  in  iS76wa«  created  earl  of  Kin  rara  and  duke  of  Gordon. 
These  bonoun  io  additttm  to  the  numerous  family  titles  ol  more 
andeot  creation  pttsed  on  bil  death  in  IQD3  10  his  ion  Charles 
Heniy  Cordon-Lcnnoi  (b.  1S4S),  7th  duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lennox  and  and  duke  of  Gordon- 
See  Sir  Rt^ien  Douglai.  Tit  Fiiriti  'I  SioOasd.  edited  by  Sir 
.    ™    ^     .      ^    .-    --     ---MpiiuJJitfoii.  vol.  vi.  (London,  iSflS); 
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BICHHOni,  LEGB  (t77i-i8>7),  Engliih  divii 
on  ibe  i^  o(  Januaiy  1771,  al  Liverpool  He  1 
M,  Tijoitf  C«lle^,  Cambcul^,  and  in  1798  was 


..'■  originally 
,r  ^  ClarUt 


the  joint  curacies  ol  Brading  and  Yavrrland  ia  tbe  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  was  powerfully  inSuenced  by  William  Wilberforce's 
Pntlkd  Vkv  g/  Cliriitianily.  and  took  a  prominent  intcreat 
in  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  similar  instituLioas.  In  1805  he  became 
assislant-cfiaplain  10  the  Lock  Hoipital,  London,  and  rector 
of  Turvey,  Bedfordihire,  where  he  remained  UU  his  death  on 
the  8ih  nf  May  1817.  The  beat  known  of  his  writings  is  7Ae 
Dairyman's  Dau^kitTj  of  which  al  many  as  tour  millions  in  nine- 
teen languages  were  drculaled  before  1849-  A  collecled  edition 
of  his  iiories  of  village  life  wu  Gnt  publiihed  in  1S14  under  the 
title  of  AKHoImf  lie  Foer.  Healso  edited  a  series  of  Reforma- 
tion biographies  called  FaUioiii/lJu  Endiik  Clnrck  (1907-11). 

See  UKtwiri  by  T-  S-  Crimthawe  (1818);  DomtiHc  Pertnilm 
by  T.  Fry  (iSjj). 

RICHMOHD.  «R  VILLUH  BUKB  [1841-'  ),'  English' 
painter  and  decorator,  was  bom  in  London  on  [he  39th  of 
November  1S41.  His  father,  George  Richmond,  R.A.  (1809- 
1S96),  himself  Ihe  ion  of  a  successfid  miniature  painter,  was  a 
distinguished  artist,  who  pautted  tbe  portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
people  of  his  day.  and  played  an  importani  pan  in  aodely. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  Wniiaa  Richmond  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  ichools,  where  he  worked  for  about  three  year).  A 
visit  10  Italy  in  1859  gave  him  special  opportunity  for  studying 
the  works  of  Ibe  old  masters,  and  had  an  important  eflecl  upon 
his  development.  His  first  Academy  picture  was  a  portrait 
group  (1B61);  and  10  this  succeeded,  during  Ihe  Deit  three 
yean,  several  other  pictura  of  the  same  dasa.  In  1865  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and  ipenl  four  yeira  there,  living  chieAy  al 
Rome.  To  this  period  belongs  the  large  canvas.  "  A  Procession 
in  Hnnour  ol  Bacchus,"  which  he  eihibiled  at  the  Academy 
in  1B69  when  he  came  back  to  England.  His  picture,  "An 
Audience  at  Alhens,"  waa  eihibited  at  Ihe  Crosvenor  Galleiy 
in  1885.  He  becuoe  Slade  pmfessor  at  Oiford,  succeeding 
Ruskin,  in  1S7S,  but  resigned  three  yean  later.  He  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  i883  and  Royal  Acade- 
mician in  titi;  he  received  the  degm  of  D.C.L.  In  1896,  and 
■  knighthood  of  Ihe  Bath  in  1897,  and  became  professor  of 
painting  to  Ibe  Royal  Academy.  Apart  from  hia  pictures,  be 
is  nouble  for  his  work  in  decorative  art,  his  most  conspicuous 
achievement  being  the  internal  decoration  and  the  gloss  mosaics 
of  St  Paul's  CalbedtaL  Sir  William  Richmond  also  took  a 
keen  interest  in  soda]  questinns,  particularly  in  smoke-pRvenlion 
in  Londnn. 

RICHMOHD.  a  city  of  Bourke  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
>  m.  S.E,  of  and  suburban  to  Melbourne.  Il  is  one  of  tbe 
pleaaanlest  of  Ihe  metropolitan  suburbs,  having  numrroui  parkl 

'  public  gardens.   There  are  a  number  of  prosperous  induatric* 

ICHMONO,  a  city  and  the  counly-seal  of  Wayne  county, 
ana.  U.S.A..  on  the  E.  branch  of  the  Whitewater  river, 
Pop.  (1890)  i6.6o»i  (1900) 
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II  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Cincinnall 
8r  Louisville,  the  Grand  Rapids  k  Indiana  and  Ibe  Pillsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St  Louis  railways,  and  by  Ihe  Tetre 
'laule,  Induinapolis  ll  Easlem  and  the  Ohio  electric  inler- 
rban  railways.  Richmond  has  broad  well-shaded  streets,^ 
:veral  parks,  including  Glea  Miller  (139,  acres),  and' handsorav 
ublic  biiildlnga.  Its  public  institutions  include  the  Morriswn- 
:eeves  (public)  Libraiy  (1864),  one  of  Ihe  largest  (39,000 
olumes  in  1909)  and  oMesl  in  the  state,  an  art  gallery,  the  Reid 
Memoriar  Hospital,  a  Home  for  Friendless  Women,  Ihe  Margaret 
"  itb  Home  for  Aged  Women  (18SB),  Ihe  Wende  Orphans" 
me  (1879;  Evangelical  Lutheran),  and  Ihe  Eastern  Indiana 
ipital  for  the  Insane  (1890).  Just  wesl  of  the  cily  limiU  is 
Earlham  College  (co-educatioiial).  opened  in  1S47,  chartered  in 
introOed  by  tbe  Sodely  of  Ortbodoi  Friends;  in 
id  30  iostruclon.  610  tludenit  and  a  library  of 
d  volumes.  Richmond  was  for  many  years  the 
,  __.  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  activiiles  of  Ihe  Society  o( 
Friendly    It  i«  ui  important  railway  and  commucial  c«nliV|. 
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trade  in  hardware  being  especially  large.  Among  its  manu- 
factures are  agricultural  machinery  (especially  seeding  machines) 
and  tools,  automobiles,  pianos,  lawn-mowers,  roller-skates, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  furniture,  burial  caskets, 
and  flour.  In  1905  its  factory  product  was  valued  at  $6,731,740, 
an  increase  of  41  '6  %  since  1900.  Pipe  lines  supply  the  city  with 
natural  gas.  The  municipality  owns  and  operateii  the  electric- 
lighting  plant.  In  1806  Friends  from  North  Carolina  and 
Pennsylvania  settled  near  here,  and  Richmond  was  platted  in 
18 1 6.  Its  growth  was  slow  until  the  opening  of  the  National 
Road,  which  entered  Indiana  near  the  dty,  ai^  the  construction 
of  railways.  Richmond  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1818 
and  chartered  as  a  borough  in  1834  and  as  a  city  in  1840. 

RICHMOND,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Madison  county, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  about  95  m.  S.E.  of  Louisville.  Pop.  (1890) 
5073;  (1900)  4653,  of  whom  2087  were  negroes;  (19x0)  S34a 
It  is  served  by  the  Louisville  &  Atlantic  and  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  railwa3rs.  It  is  situated  in  the  "  Blue  Grass  Region," 
near  the  foothills  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Madison  Institute  for  girls  (1856)  and  of  the  Eastern 
Kentucky  State  Normal  School  (1906).  From  187440  1901  it 
was  the  seat  of  Central  University,  which  in  the  latter  year  was 
consolidated  with  Centre  College  at  Danville,  Ky.  (q.v.).  The 
surrounding  country  is  devoted  largely  to  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  Indian  corn  and  wheat,  and  the  breeding  of  fine  horses 
and  cattle;  and  Richmond  is  an  important  live-stock  market. 
Among  the  manufactures  are  brrcks,  flour,  tobacco  and  cigars, 
and  carriages.  On  the  30th  of  August  1862  a  Confederate  force 
of  about  7000  men  under  General  Edmund  Kirby  Smith  won  a 
dedsive  victory  here  over  a  Union  force  of  a  nearly  equal 
number  under  Generals  Mahlon  D.  Manson^(i82<x-x895)  and 
William  Nelson. 

RICHMOND,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Kingston  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Surrey,  England,  9  m.  W.S.W.  of  Charing 
Cross,  London.  Pop.  (1891)  26,875;  (1901)  31,672.  It  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge  carrying  the  road  to  Twickenham.  Through  its 
pleasant  situation  Richmond  has  grown  into  a  large  residential 
suburb  of  the  metropolis.  The  town  was  andently  called 
Syenes  and  afterwards  Schene  and  Sheen  (a  name  preserved  in 
the  village  of  East  Sheen,  adjacent  on  the  London  side)  until 
the  name  was  in  1500  changed  to  Richmond  by  command  of 
Henry  VII.,  who  was  earl  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  It  grew  up 
round  the  royal  manor  house,  which  became  a  frequent  residence 
of  sovereigns,  but  of  which  nothing  more  than  a  gateway  remains. 
Edward  I.  received  the  Scotch-  commissioners  at  his  manor  of 
Sheen  in  1300.  The  palace  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  III.,  who 
died  here  in  1377.  It  was  frequently  used  by  Richard  II.,  and 
here  his  wife  Anne  of  Bohemia  died,  upon  which  he  cursed  the 
place  and  "  caused  it  to  be  thrown  down  and  defaced."  By 
Henry  V.,  however,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  a  great  tournament  was 
held  here  in  1492  by  Henry  VII.,  who  after  its  destruction  by 
fire  in  1498  restored  it.  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  Wolsey  to 
reside  in,  after  the  latter  presented  him  with  the  new  palace  of 
Hampton  Court.  James  I.  settled  it  on  his  son  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales,  who  restored  and  embellished  it  at  great  expense. 
Charles  I.  added  to  it  the  new  deer  park  generally  known  as 
Richmond  Park,  2353  atres  in  extent,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  IX  m.  in  length.  After  the  execution  of  the  king,  the 
parliament  presented  the  park  to  the  citizens  of  London,  who 
again  presented  it  to  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration.  Though 
partly  dismantled,  the  palace  was  the  residence  of  the  queen 
dowager  till  1665,  and  by  James  II.  it  was  used  as  a  nursery 
for  the  young  prince;  but,  gradually  falling  into  decay,  it  was 
parcelled  into  tenements  about  X720.  In  the  old  deer  park 
extending  northwards  from  the  site  of  the  palace,  Kew  Observa- 
tory was  erected  in  1769,  occupying  the  ^te  of  a  Carthusian 
convent  founded  by  Henry  V.,  and  a  dwelling-house  in  which 
Swift  for  some  time  resided.  The  White  Lodge  was  built  by 
George  I.,  and  has  been  a  residence  of  various  members  of  the 
royal  family.  To  the  south-east  of  the  town,  at  the  entrance 
to  Richmond  Park,  is  Richmond  HiU,  from  which  is  seen  a 


famous  view  of  the  Thames  with  the  surrounding  country  to  the 
west.  This  view  was  secured  to  the  public  by  an  agreement, 
sealed  on  the  7th  of  February  1896,  between  the  corporation 
and  the  trustees  of  the  earl  of  Dysart,  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
of  1902,  and  by  the  acquisition  in  the  same  year,  by  the  London 
County  Coundl,  with  the  assistance  of  the  borough  of  Richmond 
and  other  interested  local  aulhoriti»,  of  the  Marble  Hill  Estate 
and  other  property  on  the  Middlesex  shore.  The  church  of  St 
Mary  Magdalen  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  almost  entirely 
rebuilt;  it  contains  a  large  number  of  monuments  to  celebrated 
persons.  A  theatre,  first  established  in  1 7x9,  was  during  his  later 
years  leased  by  Edmund  Kean.  The  town  has  a  Wesleyan 
theological  college,  founded  in  1834.  Richmond,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1890,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  xo  aldermen  and 
30  coundUors.  Tlie  borough  includes  Kew  (f.9.),  Petersham 
and  North  Sheen.    Area,  2491  acres4 

RICHMOND,  a  market  town  and  munidpal  borough  in  the 
Richmond  parliamentary  division  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  50  m.  N.W.  from  York,  the  tem:inus 
of  a  branch  of  the  North-Eastem  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
3837.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Swale,  the 
valley  of  which  is  narrow  and  the  banks  steep.  The  interest 
of  the  toM'n  centres  in  the  castle  founded  about  107 1  by  Alan 
Rufus,  a  son  of  Odo,  count  of  Pcnthievre  in  Brittany,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  town  on  obtaining  from  William 
the  Conqueror,  amo.ig  other  possessions,  the  estates  of  the 
Saxon  earl  Edwin,  embracing  some  two  hundred  manors  of 
Richmond  and  extending  over  nearly  a  third  of  the  North 
Riding.  This  tract,  comprising  five  wapentakes,  was  called 
Richmondshire  at  this  time,  but  the  date  of  the  creation  of 
the  shire  is  uncertain.  When  Henry  VII.  came  to  the  throne 
these  possessions  reverted  to  the  crown.  Henry  Vm.  gave 
them  to  his  son  Henry,  afterwards  duke  of  Richmond,  by  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Blount,  and  Charles  IT  bestowed  the 
title  of  duke  of  Richmond  on  his  son  by  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  castle  is  situated  on  a  perpendicular  rock  rising 
about  xoo  ft.  above  the  Swale,  and  from  its  great  strength  was 
considered  impregnable.  Originally  it  covered  an  area  of 
5  acres,  but  the  only  portions  of  it  remaining  are  the  Norman 
keep,  with  piimaded  tower  and  walls  xoo  ft.  high  by  xx  ft. 
thick,  and  some  other  smaller  towers.  The  view  from  the 
keep  is  very  fine,  extending  westward  up  the  bold  valley  and 
over  the  hUls  which  wall  it,  and  eastward  over  the  rich  plain 
of  the  centre  of  the  county.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  tran- 
sitional Norman,  Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  and  is  kigdy 
restored.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  retains  only  the 
nave  and  the  detached  tower.  The  building  is  andent  but  was 
restored  to  use  from  ruins.  Close  to  the  town  are  ruins  of 
Easby  Abbey,  a  Premonstratensian  foundation  by  Roald, 
constable  of  Richmond  Castle  in  XX52,  beautifully  situated  by 
the  river.  The  remains,  which  are  considerable,  indude  a 
Decorated  gateway,  an  Early  English  chapel  and  fragments 
of  the  transepts  and  choir  of  the  church,  with  suffident  portions 
of  the  domestic  buildings  to  enable  the  complete  plan  to  be 
traced.  For  the  free  grammar-school  founded  by  Elizabeth 
a  Gothic  building  was  erected  in  1850,  in  memory  of  the  Rev. 
James  Tate,  a  former  master.  The  tower  of  a  Franciscan 
abbey  founded  in  1258  remains.  The  chief  modem  buildings 
are  the  town  hall,  market  hall  and  the  mechanics'  inslitute. 
The  prindpal  trade  is  in  agricultural  produce,  but  there  are  a 
paper  mill  and  an  iron  and  brass  foundry.  An  annual  meeting 
is  held  on  the  racecourse  in  September.  In  X889  Richmond 
became  the  seat  of  a  suffragah  bishop  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  x  3  counciUocab 
Area,  3520  acres. 

The  name  of  Richmond  {Rickemmu^  Rickemund)  has  not  been  ttaced 
further  back  than  i  X4«.  But  it  is  {xobable  that  there  was  a  settle^ 
ment  on  the  site  of  the  prercnt  town  before  that  date.  Ponibly 
it  was  the  Hindrelaghe  of  the  Domeedajr  Survey,  a  place  which, 
although  laree  enough  to  have  a  church  in  1086,  appears  to  ha^e 
vanished  betore  the  cloae  of  the  I3th  century  As  tar  as  »  known 
the  earliest  charter  was  granted  in  X145.  But  a  later  charter 
(1146)  shows  that  the  burgessei  bad  enjoyed  some  munidpal 
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HbertSes  St  an  eariier  period.  The  charter  of  1145  gave  the  burgesses 
the  borough  o(  Richmond  to  hold  for  ever  in  fee  farm  at  an  annual 
rent  of  iTao.  Other  charters  were  granted  by  Earl  Conan  in  1150. 
by  Earijohn  II.  in  1268  and  by  Edward  ill.  (the  first  royal  charter) 
in  1328,  and  oonfinned  in  subsequent  reigns.  A  charter  of  incor- 
poration was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  under  the  title  of  alder- 
men and  burgesees  in  1576,  and  another  by  Charles  II.  in  1668  under 
the  name  of  mayor  and  aldermen.  This  last,  though  superseded  later, 
was  restored  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and,  until  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835,  was  regarded  as  the  governing 
charter  of  the  borough.  Althou^  Richmond  received  a  summons  as 
early  as  1338.  it  was  not  represented  in  parliament  until  1584,  from 
which  time  it  usually  sent  two  members.  In  1867  the  number  was 
reduced  to  one.  Since  1885  the  representation  has  been  mersed  in 
the  Richmond  division  of  the  North  Riding.  The  charter  of  Earl 
John  II.  points  to  the  existence  of  a  market  before  1268,  but  there  is 
no  grant  of  it  extant.  In  1278.  Edward  I.  granted  the  same  earl  a 
yearly  fair  to  be  held  at  Richmond  from  the  3rd  to  the  i6th  of  Sep- 
tember inclusive.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  burgesses  a  market 
every  Saturday,  a  market  every  fortnight  for  animals  and  a  fair 
each  year  on  the  vigil  of  Palm  Sunday.  At  one  time  there  appear  to 
have  been  as  many  as  four  annual  fairs.  There  is  now  only  one, 
tihich  takes  place  on  the  and  and  3rd  of  November.  The  weekly 
market  is  still  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  b  a  fortnightly  market  for 
cattle.  In  the  middle  ages  Richmond  had  an  important  market  for 
corn  and  wool.  There  is  evidence  later  of  traffic  m  lead,  and  also  of 
a  flourishing  manufacture  of  hand-knitted  stockings.  As  the  town 
possesses  the  only  railway  station  in  Swaledalc,  the  market  is  still  of 
consequence.  But  the  stocking  industry  decaved  with  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery.  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland  was  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  otherwise  the  town  owes  its 
importance  chiefly  to  its  lords.  The  honour  was  a  valuable  possession 
in  the  middle  age^.  and  it  was  usually  in  royal  or  semi-royal  hands. 

See  R.  Gale,  R^iistrum  Honoris  d«  Rickemund  (London,  1722); 
C.  Clarkson,  The  History  and  AtUiquUies  of  Richmond  (Richmond, 
1821);  T.  D.  Whitaker.  A  History  of  Richmondshirt  (London, 
1823);  Victoria  County  History,  Yorhshiro. 

* 

RICHMOHD,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  U.S.A'.,' the  county- 
seat  of  Henrico  coanty,  and  a  port  of  entry,  on  the  James 
river  (at  the  head  of  navigation),  about  xoo  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Washiiigton,  D.C.,  and  about  125  m.  by  water  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Pop,  (1850)  27,570;  (i860)  37,910;  (1870)  51,038; 
(1880)  63,600;  (1890)  81,388;  (1900)  85,050,  of  whom 
32,230  were  negroes  and  2865  were  foreign-bom;  (1910 
census)  127,628.  Richmond  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Southern 
and  tiie  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  railways,  and 
by  the  Old  Dominion,  the  Virginia  Navigation  and  the  Chesa- 
peake steamship  lines.  The  dty  has  a  beautiful  situation 
on  the  hilly  ground  (maximum  elevation,  about  350  ft.  above 
sea-Icvel)  ^ng  the  north  and  east  banks  of  the  James,  at  a 
bend  'where  the  river  changes  its  south-easterly  course  for  one 
almost  due  south.  It  occupies  seven  hills,  from  which  fact 
it  has  been  called  "  the  Modem  Rome."  The  western  stretch 
of  the  river,  opposite  the  dty,  breaks  into  rapids  which  have  a 
fall  of  about  xi6  ft.  in  9  m.  and  provide  abundant  water  power. 
Belle  Isle  (the  site  of  a  Confederate  prison  camp  during  the 
Civil  War),  about  f  m.  long  by  about  \  m.  wide,  is  in  this  part 
of  the  river;  a  little  farther  down  stream  are  a  group  of  small 
islets,  and  opposite  the  south-eastem  boimdary  of  the  dty  is 
Mayo*s  Island.  Within  the  dty's  lines  the  river  is  crossed 
by  two  bridges  (to  Manchester)  for  vehides  and  pedestrians, 
and  three  railway  bridges.  The  river  has  been  improved  by 
Federal  engineers  since  1870;  in  June  1909  (up  to  which  time 
$r,799/>33  had  been  expended  for  improvements)  there  was 
a  chainnd  100  ft.  wide  and  18  ft.  deep,  nearly  continuously 
from  Hampton  Roads  to  the  Richmond  wharf,  and  the  maxi- 
mum draft  at  low  water  was  i6-x  ft. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  dty's  total  street  mileage  (120  m.) 
b  paved.  Belgian  block  or  macadam  beins  used  on  tne  principal 
thoroughfares.  About  ^7*8  acres  are  devoted  to  city  paries, 
among  which  are  William  Byrd  Park  (300  acres),  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  Joseph  Bryan  Park  (262-6  acres).  Chimborazo  Park 
(29  acres),  near  its  eastern  boundary.  Gambles  Hill  Park  (8-8 
acres),  Monroe  Square  (7j  acres),  Jefferson  Park  (6*3  acres)  and 
Marshall  Souare  (7  acres).  The  State  Capitol  Square  (10  acres)  is 
not  owned  by  the  dty.  Half  a  mile  N.W.  of  the  dty  are  the  Fair 
Grounds,  where  a  state  fair  is  held  annually. 

Of  Richmond's  public  buildings,  several  have  great  historic 
interest.    St  John's  Episcopal  church,  built  in  1740  (and  sub-^ 


scqucntly  much  enlarged),  is  noted  espedally  as  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  March  1775,  before  which 
Patrick  Henry  made  a  famous  speech,  ending,  "I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  Give  me  liberty, 
or  give  me  death!"  The  Capitol  (begun  in  1785  and  com- 
pleted In  1792 — the  wings  were  added  in  1906)  was  designed 
from  a  model  and  plans  of  the  Maison  Carr6e,  at  Nlmes,  sup- 
plied by  Thomas  Jefferson,  while  he  was  minister  to  France. 
Aaron  Burr  was  tried  for  treason  and  then  for  misdemeanour 
in  this  building  in  1807,  the  Virginia  secession  convention  met 
here  in  x86x,  and  during  the  Civil  War  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress  were  held  hexe.  In  its  rotunda  is  Jean 
Antoine  Houdon's  full-length  marble  statue  of  Washington, 
provided  for  by  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  in  X784,  and 
erected  in  X796;  its  base  bears  a  fine  inscription  written  by 
James  Madison. .  In  a  niche  is  a  Houdon  bust  of  Lafayette, 
a  replica  of  the  original  presented  to  the  city  of  Paris  by  the 
state  of  Virginia.  The  Old  Stone  House  (the  oldest  building 
in  the  dty)  was  erected  as  a  residence  in  X737,  and  is  now  used 
for  a  museum.  Masons'  Hall,  whose  corner-stone  was  laid  in 
X785,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  exdusively  Masonic  building  in 
the  United  States.  The  Executive  Mansion  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  built  in  18x9,  purchased  by  the  dty  in  1862, 
and  leased  to  the  Confederate  govenunent  and  occupied  by 
President  Jefferson  Davis  in  x86>-65,  was  acquired  in  X890 
by  the  Confederate  Memorial  Library  Sodety,  and  is  now  a 
Confederate  Museum  with  a  room  for  each  state  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  a  general  library  in  the  "  Solid  South  "  room; 
it  has  valuable  historical  papers,  collected  by  the  Southern 
Historical  Sodety,  and  the  sodety  has  published  a  Calendar 
of  Confederate  Papers  (1908).  The  former  residence  of  Chief- 
Justice  John  Marshall,  built  in  1795,  is  still  standing;  and  the 
Lee  Mansion,  which  was  the  war-time  residence  of  Genial 
Robert  E.  Lee's  family,  has  been  occupied,  since  1893,  by 
the  Virginia  Historical  Sodety  (organized  X831;  reorganized 
X847)  as  the  repository  of  a  valuable  library  and  collection  of 
portraits  of  historical  interest.  Libby  Prison,  which  stood 
on  the  northern  bank  of  a  canal,  near  the  river,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city,  was  taken  down  in  X88S-89,  and  iU  materials 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  reconstructed,  in  as  nearly 
as  possible  its  original  form,  and  became  the  Libby  Prison 
War  Museum.*  The  Valentine  Museum  is  in  a  house  on 
Eleventh  and  Clay  Streets,  in  which  Aaron  Burr  was  enter- 
tained while  he  was  on  trial,  and  which  with  $50,000  and  his 
collections  was  devised  to  a  board  of  trustees  in  X892  by  Mann 
S.  Valentine.  The  museum  includes  3300  books,  many  bdng 
of  the  X5th  and  x6th  centuries,  a  department  of  engravings, 
a  Virginia  Room  with  portraits  and  relics,  some  tapestries, 
an  excellent  collection  of  casts  and  valuable  Ameridui 
archaeological  spedmens. 

The  more  modern  buildings  indude  the  City  Hall,  a  fine 
granite  structure  (completed  in  1893),  with  a  tower  180  ft.  tall; 
the  Library  building  which  houses  the  state  library  (about 
80,000  volumes,  with  many  portraits  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  old  manuscripts),  the  State  Law  Library  and  also  the  offices 
of  most  of  the  state  officials;  the  Post-Office  and  Customs 
House;  the  State  Penitentiary;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
and,  among  the  reh'gious  edifices,  the  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral 
(Roman  Catholic),  presented  to  the  dty  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas 
F.  Ryan;  the  Monumental  Church,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Richmond  Theatre,  in  the  burning  of  which,  in  1811,  Acting- 
Governor  George  W.  Smith  and  fifty-nine  others  lost  their  lives; 
and  St  Paul's  Church,  where  Jefferson  Davis  was  attending 
services,  on  the  2nd  of  April  1865,  when  he  received  news  from 

*  As  built  in  Richmond  in  i6a$  by  Luther  Libby,  it  was  a  brick 
structure,  three  storeys  high  in  front  and  four  in  the  rear.  It  had 
six  rooms,  each  about  100X45  ft.,  was  used  as  a  tobacco  ware- 
house and  a  ship-chandlery  until  1861,  and  then  until  the  capture 
of  Richmond  was  used  as  a  prison,  chiefly  for  Federal  officers. 
Frequently  it  was  terribly  overcrowded  (by  as  many  as  1200  pris- 
oners at  a  time)v  the  inmates  often  suffered  great  privations,  and 
many  died  or  were  phyucally  disabled  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 
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General  Lee  that  General  Grant  bad  broken  through  the  lines 
at  Petersburg  and  that  Richmond  must  be  evacuated.  Rose- 
mary Library  was  given  to  the  city  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1888. 

Richmond  has  many  fine  monuments  and  statues  of  historic 
interest  and  artistic  merit,  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  former 
being  the  Washington  Monument,  in  Capitol  Square.  In  1S50 
the  commission  accepted  the  model  submitted  by  Thomas 
Crawford  (1814-1857),  an  American  sculptor,  the  comer-stone 
of  the  monument  was  laid  in  that  year,  and  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington,  with  sub-statues  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  was  unveiled  oq  the  22nd  of  February  1858. 
Thereafter  were  added  sub-statues  of  Chief-Justice  John  Marshall 
and  George  Mason  (1726-1792)  by  Crawford,  and  statues  of 
Andrew  Lewis  (1730-1781)  and  Thomas  Nelson •(1738-1789), 
and  six  allegorical  subjects,  by  Randolph  Rogers  (1825-1892), 
the  monument  being  completed  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$260,000,  of  which  about  $47,000  represented  private  gifts  and 
the  interest  thereon.  The  greatest  height  of  the  monimient  is 
60  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  its  base  is  86  ft.  In  Capitol  Square 
are  also  a  marble  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  by  Joel  T.  Hart  (x8io- 
1877),  a  bronze  statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  by  John  Henry 
Foley  (1818-1874),  an  English  sculptor,  "  presented  to  the  dtv 
by  English  gentlemen  "  (Hon.  A.  J.  Beresford-Hope  and  others) 
and  unveiled  in  1875;  a  statue  of  Hunter  Holmes  McGuire 
(1835-1900),  a  famous  Virginia  surgeon;  and  a  statue  of  William 
Smith  (i  796-1 887),  governor  of  Virginia  in  1846-49  and  in 
1864-65.  In  Monroe  Park  is  a  statue  by  E.  V.  Valentine  of 
Brig.-Gcneral  Williams  Carter  Wickham  (1820-1888)  of  the  Con- 
federate army.  Another  noteworthy  monument  is  the  noble 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Robert  £.  Lee,  surmounting  a 
lofty  granite  pedestal  at  the  head  of  Franklin  Street.  This 
statue,  by  Marius  Jean  Antonln  Merci6  (b.  1845),  was  unveiled 
in  1890.  Adjacent  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,  by  Frederick  Moynihan,  and  at  the  west  end  of  Monu- 
ment Avenue  is  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument,  by  W.  C. 
Nowland,  in  front  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Jefferson  Davis,  by 
E.  V.  Valentine.  On  Libby  Hill,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
city,  is  a  monument  to  the  private  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Confederacy. 

In  Hollywood  Cemetery  (dedicated  in  1849)  are  the  graves  of 
many  famous  men,  including  presidents  James  Monroe  and  John 
Tyler;  Jefferson  Davis,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  the 
Confederate  generals,  A.  P.  Hill,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  George  E. 
Pickett;  Commodore  Matthew  F.  Maury  (1806-1873);  James 
A.  Seddon  (1815-1880),  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  1862-64;  and  John  R.  Thompson  (1823-1873), 
widely  known  in  his  day  as  a  poet  and  as  the  editor  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  in  1847-59.  Here,  too,  are  buried 
about  16,000  Confederate  soldiers  (to  whose  memory  there  is 
a  massive  pyramid  of  undressed  granite,  40  ft.  sq.  at  the  base 
and  90  ft .  high) .  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  city  is  Oak  wood 
Cemetery,  in  which  are  the  graves  of  about  z 8,000  Confederate 
soldiers.  Two  mQes  north-east  of  the  city  is  the  National 
Cemetery,  with  graves  of  6571  Federal  soldiers  (5700  unknown) 
most  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  actions  near  Richmond. 

Richmond  is  the  seat  of  Richmond  College  (opened  in  1833; 
chartered  in  1840;  and  co-educational  since  1808),  which  in  1909-10 
had  21  instructors  and  341  students,  of  whom  55  were  in  the 
School  of  Law  (esublishcd  1870;  re-established  1890) ;  the  Woman's 
College  (Baptist;  opened  in  1854).  which  in  1909-10  had  20  in- 
structors and  275  students;  the  Yireinia  Mechanics'  Institute  (18^6), 
including  a  Njght  School  of  Technology;  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  Virginia  (Presbyterian;  opened  in  1824  and  removed 
to  Richmond  in  1898  from  Hampdcn-Sidney),  which  in  1909-10 
had  7  instructors  and  80  students:  the  Medical  College  of  Virgmia, 
(founded  in  1838),  which  has  medical,  dcnUl  and  pharmaceutical 
departments,  and  in  i90<)-io  had  50  teachers  and  253  students;  the 
University  College  of  NIedicine  (1893),  which  has  departments  of 
medicine,  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  and  in  1909-10  had  57  teachers 
and  220  students;  the  Hartshorn  Memorial  College  (Baptist),  for 
women;  and,  for  negroes,  Virginia  Union  University,  founded  in 

Many  periodicals  (including  several  religious  weeklies)  are  pub- 
lished in  Richmond.     The  principal  newspapers  arc  the  Times- 


DtspaUk  (Demoetatic;  Dispatch,  1850:  Times,  1886;  eonsdli- 
dated  in  1903)  and  the  News-Leader  (Democratic.  1899).  Among 
the  city's  dubs  are  the  Westmoreland  and  the  Common«-ealth. 

The  city's  charitable  institutions  include  the  Memorial  (1903). 
Virginia  Sheltering  Arms  (1889)  and  St  Luke's  hosntaU,  the 
Retreat  for  the  Sick  (1877),  the  Eye,  Nose.  Ear  and  Throat  In- 
firmary (1880),  the  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  (1884),  supported 
jointly  by  the  state  and  the  city,  a  Home  for  Needy  Confederate 
Women  (1900),  the  City  Almshouse  and  HospitaC  and  tevctal 
orphanages  and  homes  for  the  aged. 

Richmond  is  the  leading  manufacturing  city  of  Vifginia,  the  value 
of  its  factory  products  in  1905  being  828,202,607,  an  increase  of 
22-4%  since  1900  and  nearly  19%  of  the  value  of  the  state's 
factory  products  in  this  year.  The  chief  industry  is  the  manufac- 
ture CH  tobacco  for  smoking  and  chewing,  of.  cigars  and  cigarettes 
and  of  snuff.  There  are  large  iron  and  steel  works  here,  notaUy 
the  Tredegar  Iron  Works.  Other  important  manufactures,  with 
their  product-values  in  1905,  are  lumber  and  planing-mill  products, 
$508,953;  fancy  and  papjer  boxes  and  wooden  packing  braces, 
$432,522;  coffee  and  spices,  $24^,689;  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  8238.570;  and  saddlery  and  harness.  $235,839. 
Richmond  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  District  of  Richmond;  in 
1907  its  imports  were  valued  at  $913,234  and  its  exports  at 
$158,275;  in  1909,  its  imports  at  $693,822  and  its  exports  at 
$24.^90.    The  city  has  a  large  jobbing  and  retail  trade. 

Richmond  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1870  with  amendments. 
The  mayor  is  elected  for  two  years  and  has  the  powers  and  authority 
in  criminal  cases  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  city  council  is 
composed  of  a  common  council  (five  members  fixnn  each  ward, 
elected  for  two  years)  and  of  a  board  of  aldermen  (three  members 
from  each  ward  to  be  elected  for  four  years).  Other  elective 
officers  are  the  mayor,  city  treasurer,  city  sergeant,  commonwealth 
attorney,  city  collector,  city  auditor,  sneriff  and  high  constable, 
elected  for  four  years;  and  clerks  of  the  various  courts  elected  for 
eight  years.  The  commissioner  of  the  revenue  is  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years  by  the  judge  of  the  corporation  court.  Three 
justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  from  each  ward  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  The  city  council  aopoints  an  attorney  for  the  corporation, 
a  city  engineer,  a  city  cleric,  a  police  justice,  a  board  of  fine  com- 
missioners and  a  board  of  police  commissioners,  one  from  each  ward, 
who  have  control  of  the  nre  and  police  departments,  respectively, 
and  a  number  of  other  officers.  The  city  owns  its  gas  worlo, 
water  works  and  an  electric-lighting  plant  (1910)  for  municipal 
lighting.  The  debt  limit  is  set  by  the  city  charter  at  18%  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  taxable  real  estate  of  the  city.  In  1909  the 
taxable  real  estate  and  oersonal  property  was  valued  at  $108,663,716, 
and  the  city  had  no  floating  debt ;  on  the  ist  of  February  19x0, 
there  were  $10,706,318  worth  of  bonds  outstanding,  and  the  sinking 
fund  was  $2,011,857. 

An  exploring  party 'from  Jamestown,  under  command  of 
Captain  Christopher  Newport  (c.  1565-16x7),  and  including 
Captain  John  Smith,  sailed  up  the  James  river  in  1607,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  June  erected  a  cross  on  one  of  the  small  islands 
opposite  the  site  of  the  present  city.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  within  the  present  limits  of  the  dty  was  made  in  1609 
in  the  district  long  known  as  Rockett's.  Later  in  the  same  year 
Captain  Smith  bought  from  the  Indians  a  traa  of  land  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  about  3  m.  below  this  settlement,  and  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Powhatan.  This  tract  he  named  "  None- 
such," and  here  he  attempted  to  establish  a  smaU  body  of  soldiers 
who  had  occupied  a  less  favourable  site  in  the  vidnlty;  but  they 
objected  to  the  change  and,  being  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
sought  the  protection  of  Smith,  who  made  prisoners  of  thdr 
leaders,  with  the  result,  apparently,  that  the  settlement  was 
abandoned.  In  1645  Fort  Charles  was  erected  at  the  falls  of 
the  James  as  a  frontier  defence.  In  1676,  during  "Bacon's 
Rebellion,"  a  party  of  Virginians  under  Bacon's  command 
killed  about  150  Indians  who  were  defending  a  fort  on  a  hill  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  site  of  Richmond  in  the  "  Battle  of 
Bloody  Run,''  so  called  because  the  blood  of  the  slain  savages  is 
said  to  have  coloured  the  brook  (or  "  run  ")  at  the  base  of  the 
hill.    Colonel  William  Byrd,^  who  owned  much  land  along  the 

'The  Byrds  and  their  ancestors,  the  Steggs,  were  consp«coous 
in  the  early  history  of  Virginia.  The  first  of  the  family  was  Thomas 
Stcgg  (or  Stcgge)  (d-  1651),  bom  in  England,  who  became  an  Indian 
trader  on  the  James  river  as  early  as  1637,  and  had  his  home  near 
what  is  now  the  village  of  Westover,  Charles  City  county.  He  left 
his  estate  to  his  son  Thomas  (d.  1670).  who  settled  at  the  falls  of 
the  James  in  1661,  and  was  auditor-general  in  1664-1670.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew.  William  Byrd  (1652-1704),  who  was  bom 
in  London,  went  to  Virginia  about  1670,  became  a  successful 
Indian  trader,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  1677- 
1682,  was  a  supporter  of  Nathaniel  Bacon  at  the  b^inntng  of 
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James  river,  at  the  falls,  visited  the  tract  in  September  1733, 
aixl  decided  to  found  there  the  town  of  Richmond,  at  the  same 
time  selecting  and  naming  the  present  site  of  Petersburg.  The 
name  Richmond  was  suggested  probably  by  the  similarity  of 
the  site  to  that  of  Richmond  on  the  Thames.  The  settlement 
was  laid  out  in  April  x  737  by  Major  William  Mayo  {e.  1 685-1 744), 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1742.  llie  public  records 
of  the  state  were  removed  thither  in  1777  from  Williamsburg, 
and  in  May  1779  Richmond  was  made  the  capital.  On  the  5th 
of  January  1781  the  town  was  partly  burned  by  a  force  of  about 
800  Briti^  troops  tmder  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold,  the  300  or  300 
Virginians  offering  little  resistance,  and  much  of  the  damage 
being  done  by  lieutenant-Colond  John  G.  Simcoe's  celebrated 
Rangers.  Richmond  was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  178a,  and 
in  1788  it  was  allowed  a  representative  in  the  House  of 
Delegates. 

(  The  importance  of  Richmond  during  the  Civil  War  was 
prindpaDy  due  to  its  having  been  made  the  capital  of  the 
Confederate  States  (by  act  of  the  Provisional  Government  on  the 
8lh  of  May  x86x).  Its  nearness  to  Washington,  the  material  and 
manufacturing  resources  concentrated  in  it,  and  the  moral  im< 
portance  attached  to  its  possession  by  both  sides,  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  military  operations  in  the 
east  to  which  the  greatest  leaders  and  the  finest  armies  were 
devoted  from  i86x  to  1865.  (See  Amzucan  Civil  Wak.)  The 
city's  ^'Stem  of  defences,  which  began  to  take  form  in  May 
i86x,  included  a  line  of  17  heavy  batteries,  completely  encircling 
it  at  an  average  distance  of  about  2  m.;  another  line  of  smaller 
batteries  and  trenches,  from  about  a  mile  (or  less)  to  about 
a  m.  beyond  the  heavy  batteries,  and  practically  unbroken  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  James  (west  of  the  city)  to  about  x  m.  west 
of  that  river  (south  of  the  city);  and  the  outer  works,  approxi- 
mately paralleling  the  inner  line,  at  distances  of  from  2  to  3  m. 
from  this  line  north  and  east  of  the  city.  There  was  much 
confusion  and  lawlessness  in  Richmond  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  war.  The  city's  police  force  was  unable  to  cope  with 
the  situation  created  by  the  influx  of  soldiers,  gamblers  and 
adventurers,  and  on  the  xst  of  March  1862  President  Davis  (by 
authority  of  a  secret  Act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  passed  on 
the  and  of  February)  declared  martial  law  in  the  city  and  the 
country  within  a  radius  of  10  m.,  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas 
c4frpMSf  and  appointed  General  John  H.  Winder  (1800-1865)  to 
enforce  military  rule.  General  Winder's  arbitrary  exercise  of 
bis  power  was,  however,  resented  so  vigorously  by  the  citizens 
that  on  the  19th  of  April  the  Confederate  Congress  materially 
modified  the  law  under  which  he  received  these  powers  from 
the  president.  The  opening  of  M'Clellan's  Peninsula  Campaign 
(see  Yorktown;  Seven  Days,  &c.)  in  1862  caused  great  appre- 
hension in  Richmond,  and  in  May  1862  some  of  the  government 
iccords  were  packed  up  and  preparations  made  to  ship  them  to 
a  place  of  safety.  The  approach  of  the  "  Monitor  "  and  the 
Union  gunboats  up  the  James  river  caused  a  partial  and 
temporary  panic;  President  Davis  appointed  a  day  for  prayer, 
and  the  families  of  some  of  the  cabinet  secretaries  and  many 
dtizeos  fled  the  dty  predpitately;  but  confidence,  restored  by 

"  Bacon's  Rebellion."  was  auditor-general  of  the  colony  from  1687 
ontil  his  death,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  founded 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  His  residence,  within  the  limits 
oif  the  prciicnt  city  of  Hichmond.  was  pmerved  until  about  1850. 
His  son  William  (1674-1744).  the  founder  of  Richmond— and 
above  referred  to — was  educated  in  England ;     returned  to  Vir- 


Dandridfe  were  the  other  members)  to  mark  the  boundary  between 
North  Carolina  and  Virginb,  concerning  which  undertaking  he 
wrote  (probably  in  17^7)  The  History  of  the  Dividing  Line.  This 
with  his  other  publications.  A  Journey  to  the  Land  of  Eden  and  A 
Prorreu  to  the  Mines,  was  published  at  Petersburg,  Va„  in  1841, 
and  again  (New  York,  1901)  as  The  Writinrs  of  Colonel  William 
Byrd^WesUner  in  Virginia,  edited  by  John  S.  Bassctt.  and  including 
an  extended  idcetch  of  the  Byrd  family.  Concerning  Byrd's  style  as 
a  writer.  Professor  Bassctt  says:  "It  would  be  hard  to  find  before 
Franklin  a  better  master  of  the  art  of  writing  clear,  forceful  and 
charming  English." 


the  checking  of  the  fleet  at  Drewry's  Bluff  (Fort  Darlipg),  about 
8  m.  below  the  city,  on  the  15th  of  May  1862,  was  increased  by 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  and  the  Seven  Days,  after  which  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  retreated.  Unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  in  February  and  March  1864  to  free  the  Federal  prisoners 
in  Richmond  by  means  of  cavalry  raids.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  that  of  General  H.  Judson  Kilpatrick,  a  portion  of 
whose  force,  under  Col.  Ulric  Dahlgren  (b.  X842),  was  anni- 
hilated, Dahlgren  being  killed  (2nd  March). 

G<9ieral  U.  S.  Grant  began  the  final  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond in  May  1864  (see  Wilderness  and  Peteksburc). 
Sheridan's  cavalry,  during  the  "  Richmond  Raid,"  carried  the 
city's  outer  defences  (May  X2),  but  found  the  river  line  too  strong 
to  be  taken  by  assault  and  moved  away.  In  June  Grant's 
army  crossed  the  James  and  attacked  Lee  in  Petersburg.  Then 
followed  many  months  of  unintermittent  pressure  upon  both 
Petersbtug  and  Richmond.  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
captured  the  southern  outer  Une  of  the  Richmond  defences  on 
the  29th  of  September  1864.  On  the  2nd  of  April  1865  Petersburg 
fell.  Richmond  was  evacuated  that  night,  after  the  ironclads, 
the  bridges  and  many  of  the  military  and  tobacco  store-houses 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  order  of  General  R.  S.  EwcU,  so  that 
when  the  Federal  troops,  under  General  Godfrey  Weitzd  (1835- 
X884)  entered  the  city  on  the  following  morning  (3rd  April)  a 
serious  conflagration  was  under  way,  which  was  not  extinguished 
untjl  about  one-third  of  the  dty,  including  several  of  its  historic 
buildings,  had  been  destroyed.  During  the  war  the  princi[>al 
iron  foundry  of  the  Confederacy  (Tredegar  Iron  Works)  was  in 
Richmond,  and  here  most  of  the  cannon  used  by  the  Conifederate 
armies  were  cast.    In  1910  the  dty  of  Manchester  was  annexed. 

See  William  W.  Henry,  "  Richmond  on  the  James  *'  in  Historic 
Towns  of  the  Southern  Stales  (New  York.  1000),  edited  by  Lyman  P. 
Powell;  and  Samuel  Mordecai,  Ruhmonain  By-Cone  Days  (Rich- 
mond, 1856;  and  ed.,  i860). 

RICHMOND  AND  DERBY,  MAROARBT,.  Countess  or 
(X443-X509),  mother  of  the  English  king,  Henry  VII.,  and 
fotmdress  of  St  John's  and  Christ's  colleges  at  Cambridge,  was 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset, 
and  was  bom  on  the  3xst  of  May  1443.  In  1455  she  married 
Edmund  Tudor,  earl  pf  Richmond,  who  died  in  the  following 
year;  she  then  took  for  her  husband  Henry  (d.  1482),  son  of 
Humphrey  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  later  Thomas 
Stanley,  afterwards  earl  of  Derby.  She  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  her  son,  the  future  king,  during  his  exile  in 
Britlany,  and  with  her  husband,  Lord  Stanley,  aided  him  to 
gain  the  crown  in  1485.  The  countess  n^as  very  pious  and 
charitable,  and  tmder  the  influence  of  her  confessor,  John  Fisher, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester,  she  foimded  the  Lady  Margaret 
professorships  of  divinity  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  She  completed  the  foundation  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  after  her  death,  in  accordance  with  her  wishes, 
much  of  her  wealth  was  devoted  to  btiilding  and  endowing 
St  John's  College  in  the  same  university.  She  survived  her  son, 
whose  title  to  the  English  throne  was  derived  through  her,  And 
died  on  the  29th  of  Jtme  1509.  The  countess  translated  some 
devotional  books  into  English,  and  Fisher  said  of  her,  "All 
England  for  her  death  had  cause  of  weeping." 

See  C.  H.  Cooper,  Memoir  of  Margaret,  Counuss  of  Richmond 
and  Derby  (1874). 

RICHMOND  AND  LENNOX,  FRANCES  TERESA  STEWART, 

Duchess  or  (1648-1702),  daughter  of  Walter  Stewart,  or  Stuart, 
a  physician  in  the  household  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  when 
in  exile  after  1649,  was  bom  in  1648  and  was  brought  up  in 
France.  Notwithstanding  the  desire  of  Louis  XIV.  to  keep 
her  at  his  court,  she  was  sent  to  England  by  Henrietta  Maria 
in  X683,  when  she  was  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  Catherine 
of  Braganza,  Queen  of  Charles  II.  Pepys  describes  her  at  this 
time  as  the  greatest  beauty  he  had  ever  seen,  and  Henrietta 
Maria  called  her  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  world.  Charles  II., 
who  is  said  to  have  first  seen  "  La  belle  Stewart  "  in  the  apart- 
ments of  his  mistress  Lady  Castlemaine  (afterwards  duchess  of 
Cleveland),  quickly  became  enamoured  of  her;  but  for  somo 
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time  Miss  Stewart  resisted  the  king's  importunities,  though  her 
behaviour  was  far  from  modest  and  "  ^e  bad  no  aversion  to 
scandal."  She  had  numerous  suitors,  including  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Francis  Digby,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bristol, 
whose  unrequited  love  for  her  was  celebrated  by  Dryden.  Her 
beauty  appeared  to  her  contemporaries  to  be  only  equalled  by 
her  childish  silliness;  but  her  letters  to  her  husband,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  are  not  devoid  of  good  sense  and  feeling. 
The  king's  infatuation  was  so  great  that  when  the  queen's  life 
was  despaired  of  in  1663,  it  was  reported  that  he  intended  to 
marry  Miss  Stewart,  and  four  years  later  he  was  considering 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  divorce  to  enable  him  to  make  her 
his  wife.  This  was  at  a  time  when  Charles  feared  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  her  as  his  mistress,  her  hand  being  sought  in 
marriage  by  Charles  Stuart,  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox. 
,The  duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  was  losing  her  hold  on  theidng's 
affections,  is  reported  by  Hamilton  to  have  led  the  king  to  Miss 
Stewart's  apartment  at  midnight  when  Richmond  was  closeted 
with  her,  and  the  duke  was  immediately  expelled  from  court. 
In  March  1667  the  lady  eloped  from  Whitehall  with  Richmond 
and  married  him  secretly  in  the  country.  The  king,  who  was 
greatly  enraged,  suspected  Clarendon  of  being  privy  to  the 
marriage,  and,  according  to  Burnet,  deprived  him  of  office  for 
this  offence.  The  duchess  of  Richmond,  however,  soon  returned 
to  court,  where  she  remained  fot  many  years;  and  although 
she  was  disfigured  by  small-pox  in  x668,  she  retained  her  hold 
on  the  king's  affections.  Her  husband  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Denmark,  where  he  died  in  1672.  The  duchess  was  present 
at  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  II.,  in  1688, 
being  one  of  those  who  signed  the  certificate  before  the  council. 
She  died  in  1702,  leaving  a  valuable  property  to  her  nephew  the 
earl  of  Blantyre,  whose  seat  was  named  Lennoxlove  after  her. 

Bibliography. — Gilbert  Burnet,  History  of  my  own  Time  (6  vols., 
Oxford.  1833);  Samuel  Pepys,  Diary,  9  vols.  (London,  1 893-1 899, 
and  numerous  editions);  Anthony  Hamilton,  Memoirs  of  Gram- 
monl,  translated  by  Boyer,  edited  by  Sir  W.  Scott  (2  vols.,  London, 
1885,  1890);  Anna  Jameson,  Memoirs  of  Beauties  of  Ike  Court  of 
Charles  II.,  with  their  Portraits  (and  ed.,  London,  1838);  Jules  J. 
Jusserand,  A  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  (London, 
1892);  Edmund  Ludlow.  Memoirs,  x62S-7i,  edited  by  C.  H.  Firth 
(2  vols.,  Oxford.  1894).  (R.  J.  M.) 

RICHTER,  ADRIAN  LUDWIO  (i8o3>i884),  German  painter 
and  etcher,  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1803,  the  son  of  the  engraver 
Karl  August  Richter,  from  whom  he  received  his  training;  but 
he  was  strongly  influenced  by  Erhard  and  Chodowiecki.  He 
was  the  most  popular,  and  in  many  wajrs  the  most  t^ical 
German  illustrator  of  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  His  work 
is  as  typically  German  and  homely  as  are  the  fairy-tales  of 
Grimm.  Ri'chter  visited  Italy  from  1823-26,  and  his  "  Thunder- 
storm in  the  Sabine  Mountains  "  at  the  Staedel  Institute  in 
Frankfort  is  one  of  the  rare  Italian  subjects  from  his  brush.  In 
1828  he  worked  as  designer  for  the  Meissen  factory,  and  in  1841 
he  became  professor  and  head  of  the  landscape  atelier  at  the 
Dresden  Academy.  The  Dresden  Gallery  owns  one  of  his  best 
and  most  characteristic  paintings  in  the  "  Bridal  Procession  in 
a  Spring  Landscape."  He  died  at  Loschwitz  near  Dresden 
in  1884. 

RICHTER,  ERNST  FRIEDRICH  EDUARD  (1808-1879), 
German  musical  theorist,  was  bom  at  Grosschdnau  in  Saxony, 
on  the  24th  of  October  1808.  He  first  studied  music  at  Zittau, 
and  afterwards  at  Leipzig,  where  he  attained  so  high  a  reputation 
that  in  1843  he  was  appointed  professor  of  harmony  and  counter- 
point at  the  conservatorium  of  music,  then  newly  founded  by 
Mendelssohn.  On  the  death  of  Hauptmann  on  the  3rd  of 
January  1868,  he.was  elected  cantor  of  the  Thomasschule, 
which  office  he  retained  until  his  death  on  the  9th  of  April  1879. 
He  is  best  known  by  three  theoretical  works — Lekrhuch  der 
Harmonic,  Lehre  vom  Contrapunct  and  Lekre  von  der  Fugc — 
valuable  textbooks  known  to  English  students  through  the 
excellent  translation  by  Franklin  Taylor. 

RICHTER,  EUGEN  (183^1906),  Orman  politician,  was 
bora  on  the  30th  of  July  1839  at  Diisseldorf.  After  attending 
the  universities  of  Bonn,  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  he  entered  the 


government  service,  being  stationed  in  his  native  town.  In  1864 
be  was  chosen  burgomaster  of  Neuwied;  but  he  was  already 
known  for  his  Liberal  opinions,  and  the  government  refused  to 
confirm  the  appointment.  He  was  hereupon  transferred  to 
Bromberg,  in  East  Prussia,  which  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Rhine- 
land  was  the  worst  form  of  exile,  and  in  consequence  he  resigned 
his  place  in  the  public  service.  He  now  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  earned  his  living  as  a  journalist.  He  was  the  most  consistent 
advocate  of  those  doctrines  of /aujes /aire  and  individual  liberty 
which  the  Germans  call  Manchestertum.  He  was  also  keenly 
interested  in  the  attempts  made  at  that  p>eriod  to  create  cd> 
operative  societies  among  the  working  men,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  co-operative  stores.  It  was  not  long  before  he  came  into 
conflict  with  the  government;  an  electioneering  pamphlet 
published  in  1867  was  confiscated;  he  was  put  on  his  trial  but 
acquitted.  In  1867  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  newly 
formed  Reichstag,  and  in  1869  of  the  Prussian  parliament.  He 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  influential  politicians  in  G«many. 
A  member  of  the  Progressive  party,  in  1880  one  of  tl^e  founders, 
and  eventually  the  leader,  of  the  Freisinnige,  he  was  always  in 
opposition.  Next  to  Windthorst  (q.v.)  he  was  Bismarck's  most 
dangerous  opponent.  After  the  great  change  of  policy  in  1878, 
for  a  time  his  influence  was  a  great  impediment  to  the  govern- 
ment; as  a  consistent  adherent  to  free  trade,  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  protection,  to  the  new 
colonial  policy,  and  to  State  Socialism.  It  was  after  z88o  that  be 
raised  the  cry  Bismarck  muss  fort.  He  always  took  a  great  part 
in  debates  on  the  military  and  naval  establishments,  in  vain 
opposing  the  constant  increase  of  army  and  navy.  It  was  his 
refusal  to  support  the  government  proposals  in  1893  for  an 
increase  of  the  army  which  led  to  the  break  up  of  his  party:  he 
was  left  with  only  eleven  followers;  and,  except  among  the  middle 
class  of  Berlin  and  some  other  Prussian  cities,  the  old  Radical 
party,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  representative,  from  that  time 
had  little  influence  in  the  country.  In  1885  he  founded  the 
Freisinnige  Zeitung,  which  he  edited  himself;  of  his  numerous 
brochures  the  most  successful  was  his  attack  on  Socialism, 
entitled  Sozialdemokraiiscke  ZukunftsbOdar  (Berlin,  1891),  a 
clever  and  successful  satire  on  the  Socialist  state  of  the  future. 
This  has  been  translated  into  the  English.  He  also  wzx>te  much  on 
Prassian  finance,  and  under  the  title  Das  politiscke  A,  B,C  Buck 
compiled  a  very  useful  political  handbook  for  Radical  voters. 
He  also  published  in  1892  reminiscences  of  his  youth  {Jugemd- 
erinnerungen),  and  two  volumes  of  parliamentary  reminisoenccs 
(/m  aiten  Reichstag,  1894-1896). 

He  died  at  Jena  on  the  26th  of  January  1906. 

RICHTER,  HANS  (1843-  )i  Hungarian  musical  conductor, 
bora  at  Raab  on  the  4th  of  April  1843,  was  the  son  of  the 
kapellmeister  at  the  cathedral,  and  of  his  wife,  nie  Josephine 
Csazinsky,  who  was  the  first  to  perform  Venus  in  TannkSiiser 
at  Vienna.  Young  Hans  sang  either  soprano  or  alto  in  the 
cathedral  choir,  according  to  requirement,  and  occasionally 
played  the  organ.  But  his  public  dibtU  was  made  as  a  drummer 
in  Haydn's  Paukennusse.  In  1853,  at  the  age  of  ten,  be  appeared 
in  a  concert  as  pianist  in  Hummcl's  E  flat  qumtet;  and  in  1854. 
after  his  father's  death,  went  to  the  choristers'  school,  the 
Convikt  (where  Schubert  was  educated)  in  Vienna,  and  thete 
became  chorister  in  the  Court  Chapel.  For  five  years  from  i860 
Richter  studied  under  Heissler  and  Secbter  in  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatorium, and  he  learat  the  hora  under  Kleinccke.  A  year  and 
a  half  after  his  first  lesson  he  became  horaist  in  the  old  KSrnib- 
nerthor  Theatre  at  £3  a  month.  Meanwhile  he  had  devoted 
time  to  conducting.  It  was  not  till  August  1868  that  Richter 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  conductor,  at  the  Hof  Theater, 
Munich  (where  he  had  just  been  appointed),  in  William  TeS; 
but  in  the  next  year  he  resigned  this  post,  went  first  to  Paris, 
then  to  Brussels,  and  finally  to  Triebschen,  where  he  copied 
Der  Ring  des  Nihdungen  for  Wagner.  In  April  1871  Richter 
took  up  his  new  duties  as  conductor  of  the  Hungarian  National 
Opera  at  Budapest,  where  he  remained  four  years,  until  he 
began  in  May  1875  his  long  connexion  with  the  Vienna  Opera, 
which  terminated  pnly  with  the  century.     In   1876  Richter 
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directed  the  rehearsals  and  performances  of  Der  Ring  at  Bay reuth , 
and  in  1877  paid  his  first  visit  to  England  to  conduct  the  Wagner 
Festival  at  the  Albert  HalL  There  in  1879  he  founded  the 
Kichter  Concerts,  which  were  a  revelation  to  London  miisical 
circles  of  the  masterly  personality  of  the  conductor,  and  his 
influence  upon  the  orchestra;  in  1885  he  became  conductor  of 
the  Birmingham  Triennial  Festival,  and  was  created  Mus. 
Doc.  Ozon.  honoris  causa.  In  1882  Richter  also  conducted  a 
famous  series  of  performances  of  Wagner's  works  (including  the 
first  in  England  of  Die  MeisUrsinger  and  Tristan)  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  in  xgoo  became  conductor  of  the  Hall£  Orchestra  in  Man- 
chester. He  had  established  his  position  as  one  of  the  most 
richly  gifted  and  the  most  experienced  of  modem  conductors, 
supreme  in  the  interpretation  of  Beethoven,  Wagner  and 
Brahms. 

RICHTBR.  JEREMUS  BENJAMIN  (1762-1807),  German 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Hirschberg  in  Silesia  on  the  xoth  of  March 
1762,  became  a  mining  official  at  Brcslau  in  1794,  and  in  1800 
was  appointed  assessor  to  the  department  of  mines  and  chemist 
to  the  royal  porcelain  factory  at  Berlin,  where  he  died  on  the 
4th  of  April  1807.  To  him  belongs  the  merit  of  carrying  out 
some  of  the  earliest  determinations  of  the  quantities  by  weight 
in  which  acids  saturate  bases  and  bases  acids,  and  of  arriving 
at  the  conception  that  those  amounts  of  dififercnt  bases  which 
can  saturate  the  same  quantity  of  a  particular  acid  are  equiva- 
lent to  each  other.  He  was  thus  led  to  conclude  that  chemistry  is 
a  branch  of  applied  mathematics  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  a  law 
according  to  which  the  quantities  of  different  bases  required 
to  saturate  a  given  acid  formed  an  arithmetical,  and  the 
<)uantities  of  adds  saturating  a  given  base  a  geometrical,  pro- 
gression. His  results  were  published  in  his  Anfangsgriinden 
der  Stdckiomdric  oder  Messkunst  chemiscker  EiemenU  (1792-94), 
and  Ober  die  neueren  Gegtnst&nde  in  der  Chemie  (1792-1802), 
but  it  was  long  before  they  were  properly  appreciated,  or  he 
himself  was  accorded  due  credit  for  them.  This  was  partly 
because  some  of  his  work  was  wrongly  ascribed  to  C.  F.  Wenzel 
by  Berzeb'us  through  a  mistake  which  was  only  corrected  in 
184X  by  Germain  Henri  Hess  (1802-1850),  professor  of  chemistry 
at  St  Petersburg,  and  author  of "  the  laws  of  constant  heat-sums 
and  of  thermoneutrality  "  (see  Thermochemistry). 

RICHTER,  JOHANN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  (1763-1825),  usually 
called  Jean  Paul,  famous  German  humorist,  was  born  at 
W'ansiedel,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  21st  of  March  1763.  His  father 
was  a  schoolmaster  and  organist  at  Wunsiedel,  but  in  1765  he 
became  a  pastor  at  Joditz  near  Hof,  and  in  1776  at  Schwar- 
zenbach,  where  he  died  in  1779.  After  attending  the  gym- 
nasium at  Hof,  Richter  went  in  1781  to  the  university  of  Leipzig. 
His  original  intention  was  to  enter  his  father's  t>rofession,  but 
theology  did  not  interest  him,  and  he  soon  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  study  of  literature.  Unable  to  maintain  himself 
at  Leipzig  he  returned  in  1784  to  Hof^  where  he  lived  with  his 
mother.  From  1787  to  1789  he  served  as  a  tutor  at  Tttpen, 
a  village  near  Hof;  and  afterwards  he  taught  the  children  of 
several  families  at  Schwarzenbach. 

Richter  began  his  career  as  a  man  of  letters  with  GrdnUtnd- 
ische  Prosesse  and  Austeakl  aus  des  Teufds  Papieren,  the  former 
of  which  was  issued  in  1783-84,  the  latter  in  1789.  These 
works  were  not  received  with  much  favour,  and  in  later  life 
Richter  himself  had  little  sympathy  with  their  satirical  tone. 
His  next  book.  Die  unsichtbare  Loge,  a  romance,  published  in 
1793,  had  all  the  qualities  which  were  soon  to  make  him  famous, 
and  its  power  was  immediately  recognized  by  some  of  the  best 
critics  of  the  day.  Encouraged  by  the  reception  of  Die  unsicht- 
hare  LogCy  he  Sent  forth  in  rapid  succession  Hesperus  (1795), 
Biograpkiscke  Belustigungen  unter  der  Gehimschale  einer  Riesin 
(1706),  Leden  des  Quintus  Fixlein  (1796),  Blumcn-  Prucht-  und 
DorntHftUcke^  oder  Ekestand,  Tod  und  Hockzeil  des  Armenadvo- 
kattn  Siebenkds  (1796-97),  Der  Juhelsenior  (1797),  and  Das 
Kampaner  Tal  (1797).  This  series  of  writings  won  for  Richter 
an  assured  place  in  German  literature,  and  during  the  rest  of 
his  life  every  work  he  produced  was  welcomed  by  a  wide  circle 
of  admiren. 
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After  his  mother's  death  he  went  in  1797  to  Leipzig,  and  in 
the  following  year  to  Weimar,  where  he  had  much  pleasant 
intercourse  with  Herder,  by  whom  he  was  warmly  appreciated. 
He  did  not  become  intimate  with  Goethe  and  Schiller,  to  both 
of  whom  his  literary  methods  were  repugnant;  but  in  Weimar, 
as  elsewhere,  his  remarkable  conversational  powers  and  his 
genial  manners  made  him  a  favourite  in  general  society.  In  1801 
he  married  Caroline  Meyer,  whom  he  met  in  Berlin  in  1800. 
They  lived  first  at  Meiningen,  then  at  Coburg;  and  finally, 
in  1804,  they  settled  at  Bayreuth.  Here  Richter  spent  a  quiet, 
simple  and  happy  life,  constantly  occupied  with  his  work  as  a 
writer.  In  1808  he  was  fortunately  delivered  from  anxiety 
as  to  outward  necessities  by  the  prince-primate,  K.  T.  von 
Dalberg,  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  florins.  Before 
settling  at  Bayreuth,  Richter  had  published  his  most  ambitious 
novel,  Titan  (1800-3);  and  this  was  followed  by  Flggeljakre 
(1804-s),  two  works  which  he  himself  regarded  as  his  master- 
pieces. His  later  imaginative  works  were  Dr  Katunbergers 
Badereise  (1809),  Des  Fddpredigers  Sckmelsle  Reise  nack  Fl&tz 
(1809),  Leben  Pibels  (181 2),  and  Der  Komei,  oder  Nikolaus 
Marggraf  (1820-22).  In  Vorsckule  der  Aeslketik  (1804)  he 
expounded  his  ideas  on  art;  he  discussed  the  principles  of 
education  in  Levana^  oder  Erziekungslekre  (1807);  and  the 
opinions  suggested  by  current  events  he  set  forth  in  Friedens- 
predigt  (180S),  .Ddmmerungen  filr  Deuisckland  (1809),  Mars 
und  Pkdbus  Tkronwecksel  im  Jakre  1814  (18 14),  and  Politiscke 
Fastenpredigten  (181 7).  In  his  last  years  he  began  Wakrkeit 
aus  Jean  Pauls  Leben,  to  which  additions  from  his  papers 
and  other  sources  were  made  after  his  death  by  C.  Otto  and 
E.  Fdrster.  In  1821  Richter  lost  his  only  son,  a  youth  of  the 
highest  promise;  and  he  never  quite  recovered  from  this 
shock.  He  died  of  dtopsy,  at  Bayreuth,  on  the  X4th  November 
x82S. 

Schiller  said  of  Richter  that  he  would  have  been  worthy  of 
admiration  "  if  he  had  made  as  good  use  of  his  riches  as  other 
men  made  of  their  poverty."  And  it  is  true  that  in  the  form 
of  his  writings  he  never  did  full  justice  to  his  great  powers.  In 
working  out  his  conceptions  he  found  it  impossible  to  -restrain 
the  expression  of  any  powerful  feeling  by  which  he  nught 
happen  to  be  moved.  He  was  equally  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  bring  in  strange  facts  or  notions  which  occurred 
to  him.  Hence  every  one  of  his  works  is  irregular  in  structure, 
and  his  style  lacks  directness,  precision  and  grace.  But  his 
imagination  was  one  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  he  had  a 
surprising  power  of  suggesting  great  thoughts  by  means  of  the 
simplest  incidents  and  relations.  The  love  of  nature  was  one 
of  Richter's  deepest  pleasures;  his  expressions  of  religious 
feelings  are  also  marked  by  a  truly  poetic  spirit,  for  to  Richter 
visible  things  were  but  the  symbols  of  the  invisible,  and  in  the 
unseen  realities  alone  he  found  elements  which  seemed  to  him 
to  give  significance  and  dignity  to  human  life.  His  humour, 
the  most  distinctive  of  his  qualities,  cannot  be  dissociated  from 
the  other  characteristics  of  his  writings.  It  mingled  with  all 
his  thoughts,  and  to  some  extent  determined  the  form  in  which 
he  embodied  even  his  most  serious  reflections.  That  it  is  some- 
times extravagant  and  grotesque  cannot  be  disputed,  but  it  is 
never  harsh  nor  vulgar,  and  generally  it  springs  naturally  from 
the  perception  of  the  incongruity  between  ordinary  facts  and 
ideal  laws.  Richter's  personality  was  deep  and  many-sided; 
with  all  his  wilfulness  and  eccentricity  he  was.a  man  of  a  pure 
and  sensitive  spirit,  with  a  passionate  scorn  for  pretence  and 
an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  goodness. 

Richter's  Sdmtliche  Werke  appeared  in  1826-28  in  60  vols.,  to 
which  were  added  5  vols  of  Literarischer  Nachlass  in  1836-38;  a 
second  edition  wds  published  in  1840-42  (^3  vols.):  a  third  in  1860- 
62  (34  vols.).  The  last  complete  edition  is  that  edited  by  R.  Gott- 
schall  (60  parts,  1879).  Editions  of  selected  works  appeared  in 
16  vols.  (1865),  in  Kflrschner's  Deutsche  Nationalliteratur  (edited 
bjr  P.  Ncrrlich,  6  vols.,  1884-87),  &c.  The  chief  collections  of 
Richter's  correspondence  are:  Jean  Pauls  Brirfe  an  F.  H.  Jacobt 
(1828);  Briffwfchsel  Jean  Pauls  mil  seinem  Freunde  C.  Otto  (1829- 
33):  Briefwechsel  swischen  II.  Voss  und  Jean  Paul  (1833);  Brief e 
an  eine  Jugcndfreundin  (1858);  P.  Nerrlich,  Jean  Paids  Brief- 
wecksd  mil  seiner  Frau  und  seinem  Freunde  Otto  (1902).    See  further 
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the  continuation  of  Richter's  autobbgraphy  by  C.  Otto  and  E. 
Fdrster  (1826-33);  H.  Doring,  /.  P.  F.  Rtchlers  Leben  und  Charak- 
/rris/tft  (1830-32};  R.  O.  Spazier,  /.  P.  f.  Richter:  tin  biograpk- 
ischer  Kommentar  mu  dessen  Werkcn  (5  vols.,  1833):  E.  Fdrster, 
DaikttnkrdigkeiUn  aus  dem  Lefen  von  J.  P.  F.  Rkhter  (1863); 
P.  Nerrlich,  Jean  Paul  und  seine  Zeitgenossen  (1876);  J.  Firmery, 
£iude  sur  la  vie  et  Us  ttuvres  de  J.  P.  F,  Richter  (1886);  P.  Nerrlich, 
Jean  Paul,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke  (1889):  F.  J.  Schneider, 
Jean  Pauls  Altersdiehtung  (iQOi);  by  the  same,  Jean  Pauls  Jugend 
und  erstes  Auflrelen  in  der  JJteratur  (1906).  All  Richter**  more 
important  works  have  been  translated  into  English,  Quintus  Fixlein 
and  Sckmeldes  Reise,  by  Carlyle^  we  also  Carlyle's  two  admirable 
essays  on  Richter. 

RICHTHOFEN,  FERDINAND,  Baron  von  (1833-1905), 
German  geographer  and  traveller,  was  bom  near  Karlsruhe, 
Silesia,  'on  the  5th  of  May  1833.  He  was  educated  at  Breslau 
and  Berlin,  and  in  1856  carried  out  geological  investigations 
in  the  Tirol,  subsequently  extending  Ihem  to  Transylvania. 
In  1859  he  accompanied  as  geologist  the  Prussian  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  Far  East  under  Count  von  Eulenburg,  and 
visited  Ceylon,  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines  and  Java, 
subsequently  making  an  overland  journey  from  Bangkok  to 
Moulmein  and  reaching  Calcutta  in  1862.  No  important  work 
resulted  from  these  travels,  for  much  of  Richthofcn's  records 
and  collections  was  lost.  China  was  at  the  time  inaccessible 
owing  to  the  Taiping  rebellion,  but  Richthofen  was  impressed 
with  the  desirability  fit  exploring  it,  and  after  a  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  remained  till  1868,  he  returned  to  the  East. 
In  a  remarkable  series  of  seven  journeys  he  penetrated  into 
almost  every  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  He  returned  home 
in  1872,  and  a  work  comprising  three  large  volumes  and  an 
atlas,  which,  however,  did  not  cover  the  entire  field  or  complete 
the  author's  plan,  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1877-85  under  the 
title  of  China;  Ergebnisse  eigner  Reisen  und  darauf  gegrUndeter 
Sludien.  In  this  standard  work  the  author  deals  not  only 
with  geology  but  with  every  subject  necessary  to  a  general 
geographical  treatise.  Notably  he  paid  dose  attention  to  the 
economic  resources  of  the  country  he  traversed;  be  wrote 
a  valuable  series  of  letters  to  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  first  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
coalfields  of  Shantung,  and  of  Kiaochow  as  a  port.  In  1875 
Richthofen  was  elected  professor  of  geology  at  Bonn,  but 
being  fully  occupied  with  his  work  in  China  he  did  not  take  up 
professorial  duties  till  1879;  in  1883  he  became  professor 
of  geography  at  Leipzig,  and  in  x886  was  chosen  to  the  same 
office  at  Berlin,  and  held  it  till  his  death.  His  lectures  attracted 
numerous  students  who  subsequently  became  eminent  in 
geographical  work,  and  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  them 
he  established  his  .weekly  geographical  "colloquium."  Of 
his  written  works,  besides  that  on  China,  there  may  be  men- 
tioned "  Die  Kalkalpen  von  Voralberg  and  Nordtirol "  in 
Jahrbuch  der  geologischen  ReichsanslaU  (1859-1861);  "Die 
Metallproduktion  Kalifomiens"  in  Peiermanns  Mitteilungen 
(1865);  Natttral  System  of  Volcanic  Rocks  (San  Francisco, 
1867);  Aufgaben  und  Methoden  der  heutigen  Ceographie  (an 
address  delivered  at  Leipzig,  1883);  FUhrer  fUr  Forschungs- 
rcisende  (Berlin,  1886);  Triebkr&fU  und  Richtungen  der 
Erdkunde  in  neunzehnten  Jakrhundert  (address  on  his  election 
as  rector,  Berlin,  1903).  He  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  German  Geographical  Society,  and  he  founded  the 
Berlin  Hydrographical  Institute.  He  died  on  the  i6th  of 
October  1905. 

RICIMER  (d.  472),  master  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
West  during  part  of  the  5th  century,  was  the  son  of  a  prince  of 
the  Sucbi  and  the  daughter  of  Wallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths. 
His  youth  was  spent  at  the  court  of  Valentinian  III.,  and  he 
won  distinction  xmder  Aetius.  In  456  he  defeated  the  Vandals 
in  a  sea-fight  near  Corsica,  and  on  land  near  Agrigcntum  in 
Sicily,  and  backed  by  the  popularity  thus  acquired,  Ricimer 
then  gained  the  consetat  of  the  Roman  senate  to  an  expedition 
against  the  emperor  Avitus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  bloody 
battle  at  Piacenza  on  the  i6th  of  October  456.  Avitus  was 
taken  prisoner  and  made  bishop  of  Piacenza,  and  shortly 
afterwards  sentenced  to  death.    Ridmer  then  obtained.  frQIP 


Leo  I.,  emperor  at  Constantinople,  the  title  patridan,  but 
in  457  set  up  Majorianus  as  his  own  emperor  in  the  West,  and 
induced  Leo  to  give  his  consent.  When,  however,  Majorianus 
tried  to  rule  by  himself,  Ridmer  forced  him  to  abdicate  and 
caused  his  assassination  on  the  7th  of  August  461.  The 
successor  whom  Ricimer  placed  upon  the  throne  was  Libius 
Scverus,  who  proved  to  be  more  docile  than  Majorianus,  but 
had  to  face  the  rivalry  of  Leo  in  the  East  and  Aegidius  in  GauL 
Upon  his  death  in  465 — said  to  be  due  to  the  poison  of  Ridmer 
-«-this  emperor-maker  ruled  the  West  for  eighteen  months 
without  an  emperor,  and  then  accepted  Leo's  candidate 
Anthemius,  diplomatically  married  his  daughter,  and  for 
some  time  lived  in  peace  with  him.  Before  long,  however, 
Ricimer  moved  to  Milan,  ready  to  declare  war  upon  Anthemius. 
St  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Milan,  patched  |ip  a  truce,  but  in  47a 
Ricimer  was  again  before  Rome  with  an  army  of  Germans, 
proclaimed  as  emperor  Olybrius,  whom  Leo  had  sent  to  pacify 
the  two  enemies,  and  after  three  months'  siege  took  the  dty, 
on  the  ist  of  July  472.  Anthemius  was  massacred  and  Rome 
was  a  prey  to  Ricimer's  soldiers.  He  himself,  however,  died 
on  the  18th  of  August  472,  of  malignant  fever. 

RICINA,  an  ancient  town  of  Picenum,  Italy,  3  m.  N.W.  of 
the  modem  Macerata,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Potenza,  in  a 
fertile  valley.  It  was  probably  a  municipium  until  At  was 
refounded  by  Pertinax  and  Septimius  Severus,  after  which  it 
bore  the  name  Colonia  Hdvia  Ricina  Pertinax.  The  site  is 
now  deserted,  but  considerable  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  remains 
of  baths  and  other  buildings  (all  in  brickwork  of  the  imperial 
period)  still  exist;  also  the  fragments  of  an  andent  bridge 
over  the  Potenza. 

RICKETS,  a  constitutional  disease  of  childhood  character!^ 
chiefly  by  a  softened  condition  of  the  bones  and  by  other 
evidences  of  perverted  nutrition.  It  was  first  described  in 
1649  by  Arnold  de  Boot,  a  Frisian  physician  practising  in  Ire- 
land. Its  nature  and  causation  are  discussed  under  Metabouc 
Diseases.  The  name  "  rickets "  is  from  the  Old  English 
wrickienf  to  twist;  the  moro  technical  medical  term,  rachitis, 
which  comes  from  Greek  Mx'ti  'he  spine,  was  suggested 
by  Francis  Glisson  in  1650,  both  from  similarity  of  sound  and 
from  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  affected. 

Rickets  can  seldom  be  recognized  until  several  months  after 
birth,  and  it  most  commonly  attracts  attention  at  about  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  The  symptoms  which  precede  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  disease  are  marked  disorders  of  the 
digestive  and  alimentary  functions.  The  child's  appetite  is 
diminished,  and  there  is  frequent  vomiting,  together  with 
diarrhoea  or  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  the  evacuations  being 
clay-coloured  and  unhealthy.  Along  with  this  there  t»  a 
falling  away  in  flesh.  Importance  is  to  be  attached  to  certain 
other  symptoms  present  in  the  early  stages,  namdy,  profuse 
sweating  of  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
during  ^eep,  with  at  the  same  time  dry  heat  of  the  lower  parts 
and  a  tendency  in  the  child  to  kick  off  all  coverings  and  expcse 
the  limbs.  At  the  same  time  there  is  great  tenderness  of  the 
bones,  as  shown  by  the  pain  produced  on  paoving  or  handling 
the  child.  Gradually  the  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  bones 
become  visible,  at  first  chiefly  noticed  at  the  ends  of  the  long 
bones,  as  in  those  of  the  arm,  causing  enlargements  at  the 
wrists,  or  in  the  ribs,  produdng  a  knobbed  appearance  at  the 
junction  of  their  ends  with  the  costal  cartilages.  The  bones 
also  from  their  softened  condition  tend  to  become  distorted 
and  misshapen,  both  by  the  action  of  the  musdcs  and  by  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  body.  Those  of  the  limte  are 
bent  outwards  and  forwards,  and  the  child  becomes  "bow- 
legged"  or  "in-kneed"  often  to  an  extreme  degree.  The 
trunk  of  the  body  likewise  shows  various  alterations  and 
deformities  owing  to  curvatures  of  the  spine,  the  flattening 
of  the  lateral  curves  of  the  ribs,  and  the  projection  forwards 
of  the  sternum.  The  cavity  of  the  chest  may  thus  be  contracted 
and  the  development  of  the  thoracic  organs  interfered  with 
as  well  as  their  functions  more  or  less  embarraisscd.  The 
pelvis  undergoes  distortion,  which  may  reduce  its  capadty  to  a 
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(fegree  tluit  in  the  female  may  afterwards  lead  to  serious  diffi- 
cuJties  in  parturition.  The  head  of  the  rickety  child  is  large- 
looking  in  its  upper  part,  the  individual  bones  of  the  cranium 
sometimes  remaining  long  ununited,  while  the  face  is  small 
and  ill-developed,  and  the  teeth  appear  late  and  fall  out  or 
decay  eariy.  The  constitutional  conditions  of  iil-health  continue, 
and  the  nutrition  and  development  of  the  child  are  greatly 
retarded. 

The  disease  may  terminate  in  recovery,  with  more  or  less 
of  deformity  and  dwarfing,  the  bones  although  altered  in 
shape  becoming  firmly  ossified,  and  this  is  the  common  result 
in  the  majority  of  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  various  intercurrent  ailments  are  apt 
to  arise  which  may  cause  death,  such  as  the  infectious  fevers, 
bronchitis  and  other  pulmonary  affections,  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
convulsions,  laryngismus  stridulus,  &c. 

An  acute  form  of  rickets  of  rare  occurrence  (really  a  form 
of  scursyf  g.v.)  has  been  described  by  writers  on  diseases 
of  children,  in  which  all  the  symptoms  are  of  more  rapid 
development  and  progress,  the  result  in  many  instances  being 
fataL 

The  treatment  of  rick<!ts  is  necessarily  more  hygienic  than 
medicinal,  and  includes  such  preventive  measures  as  may  be 
exercised  by  strict  attention  to  personal  health  and  nutrition 
on  the  part  of  mothers,  especially  where  there  appears  to  be 
any  tendency  to  a  rickety  development  in  any  members  of 
the  family.  Very  important  also  is  the  avoidance  of  too 
prolonged  nursing,  which  by  its  weakening  effects  upon  the 
mother's  health  is  calculated  to  engender  the  disease  in  any 
succeeding  children  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  when  the  mother  is  healthy,  her  milk  abundant,  and 
nursing  discontinued  before  the  lapse  of  the  first  year,  there 
is  no  better  means  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  rickets  than 
this  method  of  feeding  an  infant,  the  disease,  as  is  well  known, 
being  far  more  frequently  met  with  in  children  brought  up 
by  hand.  The  management  of  the  child  exhibiting  any  tendency 
to  rickets  is  of  great  importance,  but  can  only  be  alluded  to  in 
general  terms.  The  digestive  disorders  characteristic  of  the  sett  ing 
in  of  the  disease  render  necessary  the  greatest  care  and  watch- 
fulness as  to  diet.  Thus,  if  the  child  be  not  nursed  but  fed 
artificially,  fresh  milk  should  be  almost  the  only  article  of  diet 
for  at  least  the  first  year,  and  the  chief  element  for  the  next. 
When  not  digested  well,  as  may  at  times  be  shown  by  its 
appearance  as  a  curd  in  the  evacuations,  it  may  be  diluted 
with  water  or  lime  water,  or  else  discontinued  for  a  short  time. 
carefoUy-made  gruel  or  badey  water  being  substituted.  Many 
of  the  so-called  "  infants'  foods  "  which  are  now  so  extensively 
used  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  their  purpose,  but  when 
employed  too  abundantly  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  due  amount 
of  milk  are  often  productive  of  digestive  and  intestinal  disorders. 
probably  from  their  containing  a  greater  amount  of  starchy 
matter  than  can  be  utilized.  From  the  end  of  the  first  year 
light  animal  soups  may  occasonally  be  given  with  advantage. 
The  medidnal  remedies  most  to  be  relied  on  are  those  which 
improve  the  digestive  functions  and  minister  to  nutrition,  and 
tndude  such  agents  as  the  preparations  of  iron,  quinine,  and 
especially  cod-liver  oil  and  phosphorus,  and  the  cautious  use 
of  exttzci  of  thyroid  gland  has  been  advocated  by  Henoch. 
Of  no  less  importance,  however,  are  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
cleanliness,  warm  clothing,  and  attention  to  the  general  hygiene 
of  the  child  and  to  regularity  in  all  its  functions. 

When  the  disease  is  showing  evidence  of  advandng,  it  is 
desirable  to  restrain  the  child  from  walking,  as  far  as  possible. 
But  this  precaution  may  be  to  some  extent  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  use  of  splints  and  other  apparatus  as  supports  for  the 
limbs  and  body,  enabling  the  child  to  move  about  without  the 
risk  of  bending  and  deformity  of  the  bones  which  otherwise 
would  probably  be  the  result. 

The  condition  formerly  known  as  foetal  rickets  (achondroplasia 
or  chondrodystrophia  foctalis)  is  now  classed  as  a  separate 
disease.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  dwarfism  with  shortening 
of  the  limbs  and  enormous  enlargmcnt  of  the  articidations. 


RICKMAN.  THOMAS  (1776-1841),  English  architect,  was 
bom  on  the  8th  of  June  1776  at  Maidenhead,  Berkshire,  where 
he  assisted  his  father  (a  Quaker)  in  business  as  a  grocer  and 
druggist  imtil  1797.  He  was  then  engaged  in  various  businesses 
until  x8i8.  All  his  spare  time  was  spent  in  sketching  and 
making  careful  measured  drawings,  till  he  gained  a  knowledge 
of  architecture  which  was  very  remarkable  at  a  time  when  little 
taste  existed  for  the  beauties,  of  the  Gothic  styles.  In  181 1 
alone  he  is  said  to  have  studied  three  thousand  ecdesiastical 
buildings.  When  in  181 8  a  large  grant  of  money  was  made  by 
the  government  to  build  new  churches,  Rickman  sent  in  a  design 
of  his  own  which  was  successful  in  an  open  competition;  thus  he 
was  fairly  launched  upon  the  profession  of  an  architect,  for 
which  his  natural  gifts  strongly  fitted  hini.  Rickman  then 
moved  to  Birmingham,  and  by  rSjo  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  architects  of  his  time.  He  built  churches  at  Hampton 
Lucy,  Ombersley,  and  Stretton-on-Dunsmore,  St  George's  at 
Birmingham,  St  Philip's  and  St  Matthew's  in  Bristol,  two  in 
Carlisle,  St  Peter's  and  St  Paul's  at  Preston,  St  David's  in 
Glasgow,  Grey  Friars  at  Coventry,  and  many  others.  He  also 
designed  the  new  court  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  a  palace 
for  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  several  large  country  houses. 
These  are  all  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  show  more  knowledge  of 
the  outward  form  of  the  medieval  style  than  any  real  acquaint- 
ance with  its  spirit,  and  are  little  better  than  dull  copies  of  old 
work,  disfigureid  by  much  poverty  of  detail.  Rickman  never- 
theless played  an  important  part  in  the  revival  of  taste  for 
medievalism  perhaps  second  only  to  Pugin.  His  Attempt  to 
discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in.Engtand  shows  pains- 
taking research,  and  ran  through  many  editions.  Rickman 
died  at  Birmingham  on  the  4th  of  January  1841.  He  was 
married  three  times:  first  to  his  cousin,  Lucy  Rickman  of 
Lewes;  secondly  to  Christiana  Homor;  thirdly  to  Elizabeth 
Miller  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

RICKMANSWORTH.  an  urban  district  in  the  Watford 
parliamentary  division  of  Hertfordshire,  England;  x7|  m. 
W.N.W.  of  London  by  the  Metropolitan  &  Great  Central 
joint  railway;  served  also  by  a  branch  of  the  London  &  North 
Western  railway  from  Watford.  Pop.  (1901)  5627.  It  lies  in  a 
pleasant  valley  at  the  junction  of  the  Chess  with  the  Colne,  and 
on  the  Grand  Junction  canal.  The  church  of  St  Mary,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower  a  modem  reconstruction,  contains 
some  French  stained  glass  of  the  x6th  century.  The  chief 
industries  are  brewing  and  art-printing.  The  Colne  here  holds 
large  trout,  which  are  carefuUy  preserved.  The  grounds  of 
Moor  Park  to  the  south-east  are  finely  wooded,  and  the  mansion, 
belonging  to  Lord  Ebury,  is  a  good  example'  of  the  period  of 
George  I.  The  estate  counts  aAiong  its  former  owners  such 
famous  names  as  the  Botelere;  George  Neville,  archbishop  of 
York;  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford  in  Henry  VII.'s  time; 
Wolsey  in  the  next  reign;  Robert  Carey,  earl  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

RICOCHET,  a  military  term  expressing  the  rebound  of  a 
projectile  that  strikes  on  a  hard  surface.  The  origin  of  the 
French  word  ricochet  is  unknown.  Its  earliest  known  use 
(14th  and  15th  centuries)  was  in  the  sense  of  "  repetition," 
e.g.  chanson  du  ricocHel,  "  an  oft-told  tale."  Hence  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  rebound  of  a  flat  stone  skimmed  along  the 
surface  of  water,  known  familiarly  in  English  as  "  ducks  and 
drakes,"  and  so  finally  in  the  military  sense  defined  above, 
which  found  its  way  into  the  English  language. 

The  use  of  the  now  obsolete  "  ricochet  fire  "  in  war  is  weU 
illustrated  by  "ducks  and  drakes."    The  shot,  striking  the 
ground  at  a  small  angle,  described  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course  a  succession  of  leaps  and  falls.    The  discovery  of  this 
species  of  fire,  usually  attributed  to  Vauban  (siege  of  Ath  in 
i6q7),  had  the  greatest  influence  both  on  sieges  and  on  operations 
in  the  field.    In  siege  warfare,  ricochet,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  enfilade,  i.e.  when  directed  along  the  enemy's  line 
of  defence,  soon  became  the  prindpal  weapon  of  the  bcsicgci, 
and  with  the  system  of  parallels  {q.v^  gave  the  attack  a  superi- 
ority so  complete  that  a  siege  came  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
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certain  operation  of  war.  Enfilade  fire  by  itself  was  neutralized 
by  traverses  (q.v.)  in  the  defences,  but  by  the  new  method  a 
shot  could  be  so  aimed  as  to  skip  over  each  successive  traverse 
and  thus  to  search  ground  that  was  immune  from  direct  fire. 
The  application  of  ricochet  fire  to  operations  in  the  field  came 
somewhat  later.  In  the  i8th  century  field  artillery,  which  was 
not,  before  Napoleon's  time,  sufficiently  mobile  to  dose  with  the 
enemy,  relied  principally  upon  the  ricochet  of  round  shot, 
which,  sweeping  a  considerable  depth  of  ground,  took  effect 
upon  several  successive  lines  of  hostile  troops.  But  once 
artillery  was  able  to  gallop  up  to  the  enemy  and  to  use  its  far 
more  terrible  dose-range  projectile,  case-shot,  ricochet  fire  came 
to  be  usjd  less  and  less,  until  finally,  with  the  general  adoption 
of  shell  (which,  of  course,  burst  at  the  first  contact  with  the 
ground),  the  round  shot  disappeared  altogether  from  the  battle- 
field. .  Similarly  in  siege  warfare,  as  soon  as  high-angle  fire  with 
shells  became  suffidently  accurate,  there  was  no  further  need 
of  round  shot  and  ricochet. 

The  term  "  ricochet "  is  now  only  applied,  in  modem  lific 
shooting,  to  the  graze  of  a  bullet  that  has  struck  short.  A 
modem  bullet  that  has  ricochetted  inflicts  a  very  severe  wound, 
as  its  nickel  or  other  hard  envelope  is  torn  and  jagged  by  its 
contact  with  the  ground.  With  its  high  remaining  velocity 
it  is  dangerous  even  after  more  than  one  ricochet,  except  at 
extreme  ranges. 

RICOLD  OF  MONTE  CROCE  (i 242-1320),  Italian  Dominican 
missionary,  was  bora  at  Monte  Croce,  near  Florence.  In*  1267 
he  entered  the  Dominican  house  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  in 
Florence,  and  in  1272  that  of  St  Catherine  in  Pisa.  He  started 
for  Acre  with  a  papal  commission  to  preach  in  1286  or  1287: 
in  1288  or  1289  he  began  to  keep  a  record  of  his  experiences 
in  the  Levant;  this  record  he  probably  reduced  to  final  book 
form  in  Bagdad.  Entering  Syria  at  Acre,  he  crossed  Galilee 
to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias;  thence  returning  to  Acre  he  seems 
to  have  travelled  down  the  coast  to  Jaffa,  and  so  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. After  visiting  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  he  quitted 
Palestine  by  the  coast  road,  retradng  his  steps  to  Acre  and 
passing  on  by  Tripoli  and  Tortosa  into  Cilida.  From  the 
Cilician  port  of  Lajazzo  he  started  on  the  great  high  road  to 
Tabriz  in  north  Persia.  Crossing  the  Taurus  he  travelled  on 
by  Sivas  of  Cappadoda  to  Erzerum,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ararat  and  Tabriz.  In  and  near  Tabriz  he  preached  for  several 
months,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Bagdad  via  ^osul  and 
Tekrit.  In  Bagdad  he  stayed  several  years,  studying  the 
Koran  and  other  works  of  Moslem  theology,  for  controversial 
purposes,  arguing  with  Nestorian  Christians,  and  writing.  In 
1301  Ricold  again  appeared  in  Florence:  some  time  after 
this  he  proposed  to  submit  his  Confulatio  Alcorani  to  the  pope, 
but  did  not.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  October  1320.  As  a 
traveller  and  observer  his  merits  are  conspicuous.  His  account 
of  the  Tatars  and  his  sketch  of  Moslem  rdigion  and  manners 
are  especially  noteworthy.  In  spite  of  strong  prejudice,  he 
shows  remarkable  breadth  of  view  and  appreciation  of  merit 
in  systems  the  most  hostile  to  his  own. 

Of  Ricold's  Itinerary  {Itinerarius  [sic])  fifteen  MSS.  exist,  of 
which  the  chief  are:  (i)  Florence,  Laurentian  Library,  pineschi,  326; 
(2)  Paris.  National  Library.  Ut.  495S.  fol*-  46-55:  (3)  Wolfcnbttttcl. 
Cod.  Wcisscnb.  40.  fols.  73  B.-94  B.  (all  of  14th  centurv).    Of  his 


1864  and  1873).    The  £^w<^*  have  been  edited  by  R.  Rdhricht  in 


Archives  de  rorient  latin,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  (Documents)  pp.  258-96 
(Paris,  1884).  The  Confutatio  Alcorani,  printed  at  Seville  in  1500. 
at  Venice  tn  1607,  adds  hardly  anything  to  the  sections  of  the 
Itinerary  devoted  to  Moslem  belief,  &c.  Ricold's  LxbcUus  contra 
Naliones  Orientales  and  Contra  errores  Judaeorum  have  never  been 
printed.  See  also  C.  Raymond  Beailcy,  Dawn  of  Modem  Geo- 
graphy,  iii.  190-202,  218.  390-91,  547.  554.  5^4- 

RICOTTI-MAGNANI.  CESARE  (1822-  ),  Italian  general 
and  knight  of  the  AnnunziaU,  was  born  at  Borgo  Lavczzaro 
on  the  30th  of  June  1822.  As  artillery  lieutenant  he  distin- 
guished himself  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Peschiera 
in  1848,  and  in  1852  gained  further  distinction  by  his  efforts 


to  prevent  the  explosion  of  a  buraing  powder  magazine.  After 
serving  from  1856  to  1859  as  director  of  the  Artillery  School, 
he  became  general  of  division  in  1864,  commanding  the  slh 
division  at  the  battle  of  San  Martino.  In  the  war  of  x866  he 
stormed  Borgoforte,  to  open  a  passage  for  Cialdini's  army. 
U|X)n  the  death  of  General  Govone  in  1872  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  war,  and  after  the  occupation  of  Rome  bent  all  his 
efforts  to  army  reform,  in  accordance  with  the  lessons  oi  the 
Franco-German  War.  He  shortened  the  period  of  military 
service;  extended  conscription  to  aU  able-bodied  men;  created 
a  permanent  army,  a  mobile  militia  and  a  reserve;  com- 
menced the  renewal  of  armaments;  and  placed  Italy  in  a 
position  to  put  1,800,000  men  on  a  war  footing.  Ricotti  fell 
from  power  with  the  Right  in  1876,  but  returaed  to  office  with 
Depretis  in  1884,  and  amended  his  previous  scheme  of  reform. 
Resigning  in' April  1887,  he  became  a  member  of  the  senate  in 
1890,  but  took  little  part  in  public  life  until  1896,  when,  after 
the  battle  of  Adowa,  he  was  entrusted  by  King  Humbert  with 
the  formation  of  a  cabinet.  Having  constructed  his  ministry, 
he  made  over  the  premiership  to  the  marquis  di  Rudini,  retain- 
ing for  himself  the  portfolio  of  war,  and  seeking  to  satisfy 
popular  demands  for  the  reduction  of  military  expenditure 
by  consolidating  the  tactical  structure  of  the  amy  without 
weakening  its  fighting  power.  Rudini,  however,  finding  that 
Ricotti's  ideas,  which  he  himself  shared,  were  not  acceptable 
at  court,  obliged  him  to  resign  office.  His  prestige  as  creator 
of  the  modem  Italian  army  remained  unimpaired,  and  his  views 
on  army  consolidation  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  technical  and 
public  favour. 

RIDDING,  OEOROE  (1828-1904),  English  headmaster  and 
bishop,  was  bom  at  Winchester  College,  of  which  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Ridding,  vicar  of  Andover,  was  a  fellow,  on 
the  i6th  of  March  1828.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  became*  a  fellow  of  Exeter 
College  and  was  a  tutor  from  1853  to  1863.  In  1853  be 
married  Mary  Lotiisa  Moberly,  who  died  iiithin  a  year  of  her 
marriage.  He  was  appointed  second  master  of  Winchesttf 
College  in  1863,  and  on  the  retirement  of  his  father-in-law, 
Dr  Moberly,  he  succeeded  to  the  headmastership.  During 
the  tenure  of  this  office  (1867--1884)  he  carried  out  successfully 
a  series  of  radical  reforms  in  the  organization  of  the  school, 
resulting  in  a  great  increase  both  in  its  reputation  and  numbers. 
In  1884  he  became  the  first  bishop  of  Southwell,  and  brought 
his  powers  of  organization  and  conspicuous  tact  and  modera- 
tion to  bear  on  the  management  of  the  new  diocese.  He  took 
an  active  share  in  its  educational  and  sodal  work,  and 
was  materially  assisted  in  these  respects  by  his  second  wife. 
Lady  Laura  Palmer,  daughter  of  the  ist  earl  of  Sdbome.  He 
resigned  his  see  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  30th  of  August  1904. 

See  Church  Quarterly  Renew  QvXy  1905). 

RIDDLES  (A.S.  raedan^  to  interpret),  probably  the  oldest 
extant  form  of  humour.  They  spring  from  man's  earliest 
perception  that  there  are  such  things  as  analogies  in  nature. 
Man  observes  an  example  of  analogy,  puts  his  observations 
in  the  form  of  a  question,  and  there  is  the  riddle  ready  made. 
Some  Boeotian  humorist,  for  example,  detected  the  analogy 
between  the  life  of  humanity — the  child  on  all  fours,  the  man 
erect  on  two  legs,  old  age  with  its  staff — on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  conception  of  an  animal  with  a  varying  number  of 
limbs.  Put  this  in  a  question  and  it  is  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx. 
Another  instance  is  the  question,  "  What  we  caught  we  threw 
away,  what  we  could  not  catch  we  kept."*  Homer  is  said  to 
have  died  of  vexation  at  not  being  able  to  discover  the  answer 
to  this  riddle,  still  current  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  in  Germany 
and  in  Gascony.  After  inventing  the  riddle,  men  began  to 
use  it  in  a  kind  of  game;  bets  were  staked  on  the  answer  and 
sides  were  made,  each  side  backing  its  champion.  These 
sports  in  Marriner's  time  were  common  in  Tonga;  they  are 
no  less  popular  among  the  African  Woloffs.  Samson*s  riddle 
set  to  the  Philistines  is  an  instance  of  the  sport  in  a  Semitic 
country.    In    m^rchen    and    ballads,    the   hero's   chance    of 
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wimtins  liis  belovrd,  or  of  eKAptn^  IlircBieoed  puniihincnt, 
II  often  mMlc  Id  turn  cm  hii  powci  ol  loiwering  riddles  It 
foUowa  from  the  artless  and  ptimitive  character  of  the  nddte 
tlut  regular  popular  riddles  IDenntttts)  are  widely  diatnbut«d 
Hkc  popular  tales,  popular  aonga  and  popular  customs.  The 
WoloSs  ask,  "  What  dies  ioi  ever  a;ul  ntu  never  7  "  Answer 
The  wind.  The  BasuUH  put  this  riddle,  "  What  is  mngteu 
and  legless,  yet  fiies  fast  aad  cannot  be  icnprisoned?  "  Answer 
The  voice.  The  German  riddle  luu,  "  What  can  go  m  face 
oi  llie  lun  yet  leave  no  shadow  7  "  Ansirer,  The  wind  In 
riddles  may  perhaps  be  noticfd  the  animistic  or  personalizing 
tenden^  c^  early  human  thought,  just  beginning  to  be  consaous 
of  itself.  The  person  who  Billed  these  riddio  had  the  old 
sense  of  wind,  for  example,  as  a  penon,  yet  probably,  unlike 
the  fmshmen,  he  would  never  eipect  to  see  the  personal  wmd 
He  knew  the  distinction  between  the  personal  and  impersonal 
'Eiignia  would  present  some 


mong  rude  people  . 


difficulty.  The  riddle,  to  be 
the  (able,  and  like  the  fable 
b  peiiietuated  in  the  folklore      . 

Probably  the  bat  book  on  the  riddle  (a  subject  less  trequeatly 
studied  than  the  mktchEn  or  the  myth)  is  Engine  RoLLind 
Daiadlti  at  Imtiita  fafiiaint,  with  a  preface  by  M.  Cutoo 
Paris.  The  power  of  answering  riddles  among  the  people 
who  invented  the  legend  of  Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  u  a  proof  of  great  sagadty  The 
riddle  pnpet  is  all  but  eilinct  outside  folklore  uid  savage  life 
■nd  has  been  replaced  by  the  conundrum,  which  is  a  pun  in 
die  interrogative  lorni. 

OLn  EHCLrsH  Riddles.— A  number  of  inteieitini^  poetical  nddlei 

(in  Cieiu.WIIIker.  BMiiMt*  dj^nicbicksiiila  Patsii,  vol  ui 
pp.  r84-llS),  IheiE  would  appear  to  be  OS  of  them;  but  No  I 
u  the  moDodianutii:  lyrie  Wn^mt  £iidi«iccr,  which  wii  included 

B.  Thorpe;  No.  9011  noe  in  Old  EnglMh,  but  in  Latin;  and  Kveral 

thai  have  been  preiervea  cither  entire  or  with  vjfncient  approach 
to  compleleneB  for  their  general  drift  to  be  perceived. 

The  riddles  Noi.  3-6a  occuw  IS  folka  in  the  middle  of  the  MS. : 
Noi.  63-9S  occupy  the  tail  7  folioa,  and  Na  ei  and  a  mutilated  and 
divergent  copy  of  No.  II  are  placed  by  themaelvee  among  poems 
of  a  differeni  kind.  Altenpcs  have  b«  made  to  show  that  the 
two  maiii  groups  are  diitingulalied  from  caeh  other  by  special 
ehuaetenKics  that  may  indlisu  difiereaee  of  authorship  or  date; 

to  the  arrangement  of  IheMs!  Some  of  the  riddles  abnost  certainly 
wen  written  in  Northumbria  hi  the  early  part  ct  Che  8th  century ; 
■  copyofooeof  them  (No.  36),  in  An^ian  dialect,  haa  been  preserved 
in  a  MS.  at  Leiden.    Whether  all  the  riddles  are  the  work,  of  one 

there  is  no  overwhelming  probability  that  be  is  the  aullwrof  any 
portioo  of  it.' 

The  iovestigatlons  ol  F.  Dietrich  and  A.  Eberl  have  established 
the  fact  that  a  few  of  the  riddles  are  imitated  irom  the  Latin  enigmas 
ci<  ^mphoHus  and  Aldhclm.  No.  36  is  a  translation  of  Aldbclm's 
riddle  Dt  Lerica.  and  No.  41  is  founded  on  the  same  writer's  riddle 
Dt  CraUunx.  The  dependence  of  the  OM  English  riddles  on  Latin 
originals  has.  however,  been  greatly  euggented,  especially  by  A. 
iSrhn  (KsmpcMm  urn!  QuMtn  itr  RiUi  ia  Ealtrbmclui.  lii}), 
wbo  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  every  one  of  them  contains 
reminiscences  of  one  or  more  of  the  composition  ol  Symphoiius, 
Aldhf^,  Tatwine  and  EuKbijB.    The  correspondences  alleged  arc 


es  the  riddles  w 


'  For  the  linguistic  arguments  against  Cynewulf's  aul 
the  Riddles  see  espeeially  A  Maden,  DU  Sprtiht  icr  ai 
K4Ud  ia  EMtrt^ia  uni  iii  CyiKvxOT'age  (1900)- 


(the  Barnacle  Cooie)  ii  original,  and  no  do' 

in«f4ncrs  the  loiutions  he  has  adopted  ar 

than  they  would  appear  to  be  from 
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Unhke  the  Latio  riddles  of  AI 
look  Aft  UTtacLompanL<rd  ^illi  m\\ 


1,  the  riddles  of  the  Eieter 
L-tff  llktiTk.hfiwevtr. 


.      n.  usually  o, 
.     Tlius  No.  ii,  b«ins  with  the  words  ■"  Acor  is  my 

his  Anglian  original;  the  word  is  an  anagram  ol  bam. 
'n  No.  IS  the  mimic  skill  nf  the  magpie  is  describet 
elusion  the  name  of  the  binl  (WjoraJ  is  indie 


cribed,  and 


and  lath  volumes  ot"Kaupt''sZrtteinift/ii'rd(»B(kii 
many  cases  Dietrich  was  certainly  n^ht,  but  in 
!  conjectures  are  stmngclj  pervme.  owing  to  mis- 
Lscms  with  supposed  Latin  ongieals-    Subsequent 


lisTactiuy, 


s  J       aiia  than  in  replacing  than  by  others  nun 

'1  t  copous  conlnhutor  of  new  loterpretatioasl 

A    1     utmann,  io  several  articles  In  Aecuo,  and  al , 

*t  e  tar  AA^iiiii;  No.  19  090})!  but  very  few  of  his  inter- 
'1  uns  can  be  considered  even  plaudble,  and  be  sometimes  re- 
s' vlutions  of  his  luedecessors  when  they  are  probably  righl- 
)i  EUleJNa  Jt,  Fire)  sras  independently  solved  byf^roT.  Traut- 
m  jndC  ^BAcMlDitRilidiaBsartlnuliamiiiiTVotiiiia. 
a  The  articks  on  the  lubiecl  by  F.  Tuppct,  Jr.,  in  ilnim 
'i-  ny  vol  li.  (igoj),  and  in  iSoiert  Lmtiatf  Helis  for  1901  and 
>••  J  e  extremely  Suable,  though  the  author's  original  explano- 
<•  \a  not  appear  convincing.  After  all  that  has  t)ceo  done, 
h  ncjn  ng  of  a  conidderable  number  of  the  riddles  ii  still  uo- 
c  n  In  some  Instaoies  this  nuy  be  due  to  the  corrupt  state  d 
h  I  in  others  the  terms  in  which  the  object  is  described  arc 
II  cUL  that  KVEial  lolutJoas  aie  equally  plausible  .  (If.  tiB.) 
aiDOB.  WILUAM  PBTT  (iS&t-        ),  English  auUnr,  was 

ient  and  at  the  Birkbeck  Institute,  London.  He  was  for  some 
ime  a  clerk  m  the  Railway  Clearing  House,  and  began  about 
Sgi  to  wnte  humorous  sketches  for  the  St  Jama'i  Caiae 
nd  other  papers.  He  secured  his  first  striking  success,  in 
olume  form,  with  Mori  £m'Jy(iS9g],  an  excellent  example 

"      a/ Uk  SlaU  Ui99i.  A  Brecifr  of 


books  include  A  ^  .... 

Lam  (190D),  Loil  Pnptrty  (iQot),  Erb  (1903),  ifri  Cda' 
Bminai  (ipoj),  Tit  WuUamjes  (1906),  fa. 
HIDOB   (a   word  common   to   many    Teutonic    tangusgcs, 

RlUii),  the  word  applied  to  many  objects  resembling  the 
prDJectiog  line  of  an  animal's  back,  sucb  as  the  strip  of  soQ 
thrown  up  by  &  plough  between  [luiows,  the  elevations  or 
protuberances  on  booea  which  serve  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles  or  ligaments,  &c.  In  architecture  the  ridge  <Fr. 
'       "      —    .     .    .        (ii^j   jj  jjj^  highest  portion 


which  is 


vetedw 


applied  to  tlie  meeting  ol  the  common  rafters 
in  each  utie  of  a  roof,  which  are  sometimes  butted  against  an 
ipiight  board  knawu  as  the  ridge-piece.     For  the  ridge-rib 


BIDIKO,  the  art  or  practice  of  locomotion  • 
n  animal  or  in  a  veUcle  (the  verb  la  ritit  o 
'to  travel,"  or  "go,"  as  the  derived  noimreoifm 
Vhere  no  vehicle  is  specified  (c.[.  ' 


isebackrii 


g,fore 


I  the  back  of 

ins'-aiHiy"). 

«  «  pleiure. 
lof  u 


irchaeological  discoverie; 
bow   that   in   the  polisi 

he  filth  book  of  the  Vt 


lurs,  ii 
vniiv,  to  goad,  TniJpot,  tniU,  be  accepted 
luld  indicate  the  early  existence  of  pastoral 
rsehack,  like  the  modem  cowboys  (cp. 
raiuAoi  of  North  and  South  America, 
ndia,  Persia,  Assyria  and  Egypt 


a  Chinese  ticatise,  the  Coei-fi 
ig,  a  sort  of  military  code  t 
trom  the  ragn  01  the  emperor  Hoang-Ti  (i6jj  years  B.C.),  1 
the  cavalry  on  the  wings  of  the  aimy.   llie  Hebievti 
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the  use  of  the  hone  iifwar  (Job  xzzix.*  18-25),  as  did  the 
Persians  (Cyrus  at  the  battle  of  Thsrmbra),  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans,  especially  the  former,  were  skilled 
horsemen,  and  feats  on  horseback  were  a  feature  of  their  games. 
They  used  no  stirrup,  but  had  both  bridle  and  bit.  They  rode 
bareback,  or  on  a  doth  or  skin  strapped  to  the  horse. 
)  When  roads  were  poor  and  vehicles  cumbersome  horseback 
was  almost  the  only  method  of  travel  for  both  sexes.  With 
the  introduction  of  steam-locomotion  and  the  improvement  of 
roads,  however,  riding  has  become  to  a  large  extent  a  sport, 
rather  than  a  necessity.  There  are  different  styles  of  riding 
adapted  to  the  different  purposes  for  which  horses  are  ridden — 
on  the  road,  in  the  school,  hunting,  racing,  steeple-chasing  and 
in  the  cavalry  service — ^just  as  there  are  different  horses  more 
suitable  by  conformation,  breeding  and  training  for  each. 
I  In  western  civilization  there  is  a  traditional  difference  between 
the  riding  of  men  and  women,  in  this  particular,  that  men  ride 
astride  and  women  on  a  dde-saddle.  But  in  the  following 
observations  we  deal  generally  with  the  more  important  features 
of  riding  as  practised  astride. 

After  securing  an  animal  of  the  right  hdj^t,  wdght  and 
disposition,  with  a  saddle  of  a  length  of  tree  and  a  breadth  of  seat 
that  fits  the  rider  and  that  is  lined  to  fit  the  back  of  the  horse, 
with  a  bridle  bitted  to  his  mouth,  the  first  step  is  to  mount. 
Having  taken  up  the  rdns,  the  rider  should  stand  at  his  horse's 
near  (Idt)  shoulder,  facing  towards  the  tail,  and  in  that  position 
hold  the  stirrup  with  his  right  hand  for  the  reception  of  his  left 
foot.  By  standing  at  the  shoulder  the  rider  is  out  of  harm's 
way  in  the  event  of  the  horse  kicking  while  he  moimts.  Ladies 
generally  have  the  aid  of  a  block  or  a  groom's  or  escort's  hand 
beneath  the  left  foot.  But  a  woman  should  be  able  to  mount 
without  aid,  by  lowering  her  stirrup,  so  .that  she  can  reach  it 
from  the  ground.  And  then  raising  it  again  when  she  is  seated 
in  the  saddle.  Riding  astride  is  sometimes  .recommended  for 
women.  The  chid  argument  in  its  favour  —  symmetrical 
devdopment  of  the  figure — is,  however,  lost  if  the  growing  girl 
be  taught  to  ride  on  a  side-saddle  pf  which  the  pommels  can  be 
shifted  to  the  off  side  on  alternate  days. 

Having  gained  the  saddle,  the  necessity  arises  for  seat  and 
hands.  Here  good  instruction  is  imperative  at  the  outset. 
The  great  desideratum  in  a  seat  on  horseback  is  that  it  should 
be  firm.  A  rider  with  an  insecure  seat  is  apt  to  be  thrown  by 
any  unexpected  movement  the  '^orse  may  make;  and,  without 
a  firm  seat,  the  acquirement  of  good  hands  is  well-nigh  hopdcss, 
because,  when  the  balance  is  once  disturbed  the  insecure  rider 
will  have  to  depend  on  something  else  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  seat,  and  this  generally  takes  the  shape  of  "  riding  on  the 
horse's  mouth,"  a  practice  as  cruel  as  it  is  ugly. 

Having  gained  the  saddle,  the  rider  shoiild  adjust  the  stirrups 
to  the  proper  length,  depending  on  the  kind  of  riding,  the  length 
of  his  leg  and  the  roughness  of  the  horse's  trot  Sitting  well 
in  the  middle  of  the  saddle,  the  thighs  turned  in,  and  the  heels 
drawn  somewhat  back,  the  stirrup  leathers  may  be  let  out  or 
taken  up  until  the  tread  of  the  stirrup  is  on  a  levd  with  the 
inner  ankle  bone,  and  at  this  length,  when  the  rider  stands  up, 
his  fork  will  easily  clear  the  pommd  of  the  saddle.  For  main- 
taining his  seat  the  horseman  should  depend  upon  his  thighs 
and  knees  only,  and  not  upon  the  knee  and  calf;  a  proper  seat 
' should  be  a  mixture  of  balance  and  grip;  a  man  riding  by  balance 
only  is  sure  to  be  thrown,  while  to  grip  with  all  one's  might 
during  an  hour's  ride  is  to  undertake  as  much  exertion  as  should 
last  for  a  whole  day.  The  position  of  the  foot  exercises  much 
influence  on  the  security  of  the  seat;  it  should  be  opposite 
the  girth,  patalld  with  the  barrd  of  the  horse,  with  the  heels 
klepressed.  A  good  seat  on  a  horse  should  not  be  strong  merdy; 
•It  should  be  graceful;  above  the  loins  the  body  should  be  loose, 
<so  as  readily,  to  adapt  itself  to  every  motion  of  the  horse,  but 
tit  should  be  upright. 

Bepncers  are  advised  to  practise  riding  with  and  without 
stirrups;  thus,  let  the  pupil  who  has  ridden  half  an  hour  in  a 
saddle  with  stirrups  have  a  doth  substituted  for  the  saddle  for 
about  ten  minutes,  care  being  taken,  to  observe  the  rules  already 


laid  down  for  the  position  of  the  legs;  in^this  way  the  jwoper 
seat  will  be  strengthened.  • 

The  proper  adjustment  of  the  rdns  is  the  next  thing  to  be 
attended  to,  and  as  the  management  of  these  depends  so  much 
upon  the  seat  bdng  firm  and  independent  of  the  bridle  the 
acquisition  of  a  firm  seat  is  certainly  half-way  towards  the 
acquirement  of  good  hands.  An  excellent  way  to  start  a  pupil 
is  on  a  sure-footed  borse  without  bridle,  the  master  governing 
him  by  a  leading  rein  until  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  firm  seat 
and  can  be  trusted  with  rdns.  Assuming  that  a  double-reined 
bridle  is  used,  the  third  finger  of  the  Idt  hand  should  be  first 
inserted  between  the  snafiie  reins;  then  the  little,  third  and 
second  fingers  should  be  between  the  curb  reins,  the  two  outside 
rdns  bdng  the  curb,  and  the  two  inside  ones  the  snafBe.  In 
this  manner  of  holding,  the  reins  the  sna£9e  is  not  so  likdy  to 
slip,  while  the  curb  can  be  easily  slackened  or  drawn  tighter. 
As  military  riders  use  the  curb  only  the  posidon  of  snaffle  and 
curb  as  just  explained  is  reversed  in  the  cavalry  service.  The 
snaffle  reins  should  be  drawn  up  gently  until  the  rider  feds  that 
he  has  an  equal  and  light  hold  of  his  horse's  mouth  on  both 
sides,  with  just  so  much  pressure  that  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  Idt  or  right  rein  would  cause  him  to  turn  to  the  Idt  or  right 
resi>ectively.  The  arms  from  the  shoulder  to  the  dbow  should 
hang  naturally,  dose  to  the  sides,  and  the  arms  from  dbow 
to  wrist  should  be  about  paralld  to  the  ground,  the  wrist  being 
kept  loose,  so  as  to  yield  gently  with  every  motion  of  the  horse. 
The  rider  sitting  in  the  position  described,  square  to  the  front, 
with  his  shoulders  well  back,  will  be  riding  with  fairly  long  reins, 
one  of  the  secrets  of  good  hands. 

When  the  horse  is  in  motion  the  hands  should  not  be  hdd 
rigid,  as  the  horse's  mouth  would  thereby  become  dead,  and  the 
horse  would  lean  unpleasantly  on  the  hand;  but  the  rider 
should  give  and  take,  without,  however,  entirdy  relaxing  the 
hold. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  horse  to  walk  the  head  must  not 
be  confined,  but  a  light  feeling  of  the  horse's  mouth  must  be 
kept  up.  Should  the  horse,  unasked,  break  into  a  trot,  never 
snatch  at  his  mouth,  but  restrain  him  gently.  To  trot,  press 
the  legs  to  the  saddle,  and  raise  the  bridle  hand  a  little,  and, 
after  a  moment's  sitting  close,  begin  to  rise  ("  pose  ")  in  cadence 
with  the  action  of  the  horse.  The  rising  to  the  trot  should  be 
performed  easily;  the  legs  must  not  swing  backwards  and 
forwards,  nor  should  the  hands  be  jerked  up  and  down.  To 
start  the  canter,  which  should  always  be  done  from  the  walk 
and  not  the  trot,  take  up  the  curb  rein  a  little  and  turn  the 
horse's  head  slightly  to  the  right,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the 
left  leg  behind  the  girth;  the  horse  will  then  lead  with  the  off 
(right)  fore  leg,  which  is  generally  prderred;  but  a  well-broken 
back  should  lead  with  either  leg  at  command,  and  if  he  be 
cantered  in  a  drde  to  the  left  he  must  lead  with  the  near  leg,  as 
otherwise  an  ugly  fall  is  likdy  to  result  from  the  leg  bdng 
crossed.  Galloping  is  a  p>ace  not  to  be  generally  indulged  in 
by  road  or  park  riders;  when  it  is,  the  hands  should  be  kept 
low,  the  body  thrown  back,  and  an  extra  grip  taken  with  the 
knees,  as  nearly  all  horses  pull  more  or  less  when  extended. 

Hitherto  only  road  or  park  riding  has  been  considered. 
When  a  person  has  become  a  fair  road  rider  he  has  made  some 
progress  towards  being  a  hunting  man.  But  if  first  prindples 
are  disregarded,  and  a  follower  of  hounds  believes  in  the  system 
"  it  doesn't  matter  how  you  ride  so  long  as  you  stick  on,"  he 
will  not  only  always  be  a  " sight"  but  a  menace  in  the  hunting 
field.  Few  sdf-taught  riders  attain  to  excellence;  they  may 
keep  a  good  place  in  hunting,  if  possessed  of  plenty  of  courage, 
and  mounted  on  a  bold  and  not  too  tender-mouthed  horse, 
but  they  never  will  be  riders  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

HufUinz  and  Riding  to  Hounds. — ^For  practical  purposes  the 
chief  difference  between  a  park  seat  and  a  hunting  aeat  codsmu 
in  the  shortening  of  the  stirrups  some  two  or  three  holes.  The  seat 
of  the  hunting  man  is  the  most  important  of  any  connected  with 
amusement;  tie  must  sit  firm,  bo  as  not  to  be  thrown  off  when 
his  horse  leaps,  or  makes  a  mistake,  and  he  must  be  able  to  save 
his  horse  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  make  as  much  of  him 
as  possible.    As  with   road   riding,   so  with  hunting,  the  actual 
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lengtli  of  the  «timips  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  shape 
and  action  of  the  horse,  but  the  nature  of  the  animal  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  country  ridden  over  will  also  have  something  to 
do  with  their  adjustment.  A  puller  will  compel  the  rider  to  shorten 
his  leathers  one  or  perhain  two  holes — a  course  that  may  also  be 
rendered  necessary  in  a  hilly  country,  for,  in  going  down  hill,  the 
stirrups,  if  kept  at  the  ordinary  length,  will  generally  fed  a  great 
deal  too  Ions.  The  rider's  body  must  be  always  dose  to  the  saddle 
in  leaping,  tor  if  he  were  jerked  up,  the  wdgnt  of  say  only  a  io> 
stone  man  coming  down  on  the  horse  a  couple  of  seconds  after  he 
has  negotiated  a  urge  fence  b  sufficient  to  tnrow  the  animal  down. 
Nothix^  but  actual  practice  with  hounds  can  teach  a  man  how  to 
ride  where  all  kinds  of  going  and  obstacles  of  various  sorts,  natural 
and  artificial,  have  to  be  encountered  in  a  day's  hunting.  For 
example,  the  country  gone  over  b  seldom  level  springy  turf;  it  b 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  across  ridge  and  furrow,  over  ground  studded 
with  ant-hills  (which,  unlike  mde-hills,  are  often  very  bard),  over 
ploughed  or  boggy  land.  Each  of  these  varieties  requires  a  different 
method  of  riding  over,  and  neariy  every  horse  will  require  different 
handling  under  similar  drcumstances.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  much  depends  on  the  rider  having  good  hands.  This  qualifica- 
tion,  though  generally  understood,  b  difficult  to  define.  A  rider 
with  rood  oaiKls  never  depends  upon  hb  reins  for  retaimng  his  seat; 
nor  does  he  pull  at  the  horse's  mouth  so  as  to  make  him  afraid  to 
go  up  to  hb  bit ;  nor  again  does  he  ever  use  more  force  than  b 
necessary  for  the  accoQiplishment  of  what  he  desires  to  perform. 
But  besides  all  this,  there  b  an  unaccountable  sympathetic  some- 
thing about  the  man  with  good  hands  that  cannot  be  described. 
Pullers  appear  to  renounce  pulling,  refusers  take  to  jumping^  and 
clumsy  horses  become  neariy  as  handy  as  a  trick  horse  in  a  arcus. 
Though  hands  can  to  a  great  extent  be  acquired  by  care  and 
practice,  yet  in  the  highest  form  this  is  a  gift  and  cannot  be  learned. 

There  are  different  kindi  of  "  fences,"  as  all  obstacles  are  generic- 
aDy  called.  First,  there  b  timber,  such  as  gates,  stiles  and  rails; 
the  first  two  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  awkward  jumps,  as  the  take 
off  is  either  poached  by  cattle,  or  else  b  on  the  ascent  or  descent. 
Hedges  vary  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  found :  Uiey  cither  grow  ill  the  soil  of  the  field,  and  are  protected 
by  a  ditch  on  one  side,  or  are  planted  on  a  bank  with  a  ditch  on 
one  side  or  sometimes  on  both.  Then  again  there  are  such  laine 
banks  as  stre  found  in  Wales,  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Lastly  come 
water  jumps,  which  are  met  with  in  two  forms:  the  water  is  either 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top  of  the  bank,  so  as  to  be  about  on 
a  level  with  the  field  through  which  it  flows,  or  there  may  be  a  tpmce 
of  some  6  or  7  ft.  from  the  bank  to  the  water.  For  the  successful 
negotiation  of  brooks  a  bold  horse  b  required,  ridden  by  a  bold  man. 
No  fence  that  b  ever  encountered  stops  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  field  as  water;  even  a  clear  6  ft.  of  it  will  prove  a  hindrance  to 
some,  while  anything  over  xo  or  12  ft.  will  in  general  be  crossed  only 
by  a  very  few.  Some  horses,  good  performers  over  any  description 
oc  fence,  will  not  jump  water  under  any  circumstances;  while  the 
chance  of  a  ducking  deters  many  from  riding  at  it;  and,  however 
bold  the  horse  may  be,  he  will  soon  refuse  water  if  hb  rider  be 
perpetually  in  two  minds  when  approaching  it. 

The  pace  at  i^ich  a  hunter  should  be  ridden  at  hb  fences  depends 
upon  the  nature  cl  the  fence,  and  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual 
bone.  With  some  very  good  jumpers — they  can  hardly  be  called 
good  hunters — to  steady  them  b  to  bid  for  a  fall,  while  with  some 
very  clever  hunters  to  hurry  them  b  to  bring  them  to  nief.  With 
ordinaiy  horses,  however,  it  b  a  good  gencnu  rule  to  nde  at  fences 
of  all  oescriptions  as  slowly  as  the  nature  of  the  obstacle  admits. 
In  grass  countries,  where  flying  fences  "  are  found,  the  rate  of 
KKed  must  of  necessity  be  quicker  than  when  about  to  take  a 
Devonshire  bank  of  some  7  ft.  high,  but  even  at  a  flying  fence  the 
rider  should  steady  his  horse  so  as  to  contract  the  length  of  hb 
stride,  in  order  that  he  may  measure  the  distance  (or  takine  off 
with  greater  accuracy.  Flyms  fences  consbt  of  a  hedge  wiu  or 
without  a  post  and  rail,  and  with  or  without  a  ditch  on  one  or  both 
"   (;  consequently  a  horse  has  to  jump  both  high  and  wide  to 


clear  them.  But  in  jumping  a  gate,  or  a  night  of  rails,  as  ordinarily 
situated,  there  b  no  width  to  be  covered,  and  to  make  a  horse  go 
through  the  exertion  of  jumping  both  high  and  wide  when  he  need 
only  do  one  b  to  waste  hb  power,  added  to  which  to  ride  fast  at 
timber,  unless  very  low  with  a  ditch  on  the  landing  side,  b  highly 
dangerous. 

All  hedges  on  banks,  banks  and  doubles  must  be  ridden  at 
slowly;  they  are  usually  of  such  a  size  as  to  make  flying  them 
impossible,  or  at  least  undesirable.  Horses  jump  them  on  and  off, 
and  in  taking  them  at  a  moderate  pace  there  b  a  chance  of  stopping 
on  the  top  ami  choosing  a  better  place  to  jump  from,  or,  if  needs  be. 
of  returning  and  taking  the  fence  at  another  place.  Cramped 
plaoes  will  have  to  be  jumped  from  a  walk  or  even  at  a  stand ;  for 
mstaace,  a  tree  may  be  in  a  line  with  and  close  to  the  only  practi- 
cable place  in  a  fence;  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  go  round 
the  tree  b^ore  a  run  at  the  place  can  be  managed.  So,  too,  with 
places  that  have  to  be  crawled  over  between  trees,  or  with  dykes 
to  be  crawled  down. 

In  jumping  an  ordinary  hedge  or  ditch  at  moderate  speed,  there 
ii  of  liourse  a  loomeat  of  time  during  which  the  hone  b  on  hb 


hind  legs,'  and  in  theory' the  rider  should  then  lean  forward,  buti' 
in  practice,  thb  position  b  so  momentary,  and  the  lash  out  of  the 
hind  legs  in  the  spring  b  so  powerful,  that  it  b  best  not  to  lean 
forward  at  all,  because  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  getting 
back  in  time  for  the  reverse  movement,  when  the  rider  should  be 

Ereparing  to  render  the  horse  some  awristance  with  the  bridle  as 
b  feet  touch  the  ground. 

When  a  line  oT  willows  indicates  the  whereabouts  of  a  brook,' 
the  horse  should  be  wdl  collected,  a  clear  place  selected,  so  far  as 
circumstances  allow,  and  the  pace  increased,  though  in  short  strides, 
up  to  the  very  bnnk.  If  the  bounds  jump  at  the  brook,  even  though 
they  fail  to  clear  it,  the  rider  may  take  it  for  granted  that  at  that 
pUce  the  leap  b  within  the  capacity  of  any  ordinary  hunter  in  hb 
stride  {  hence  if,  when  going  at  three  parts  H>eed,  a  horse's  feet 
come  just  right  to  take  off,  the  mere  momentum  of  hb  body  would 
take  him  over  a  place  is  ft.  wide. 

The  experience  of  a  single  day's  hunting  will  teach  the  novice 
that  gates  are  far  oftener  opened  than  jumped;  it  b  therefore 
necessary  that  a  hunter  should  be  handy  at  opening  them.  Many 
accidents  have  arisen  from  horses  rushing;  through  a  gateway 
directly  the  latch  b  released,  or  from  their  jumpmg  a  nte  at 
which  they  have  been  pulled  up  to  enable  the  rider  to  open  iL  The 
horse  should  be  taught  to  obey  the  leg  as  well  as  the  hand,  and,  by  a 
slight  pressure  of  the  leg,  should  throw  hb  haunches  round  to  the 
left  or  right  as  occask>n  may  require. 

J^tiif  (see  also  Hqksb-Racing).— The  qualities  possessed  by  a 
good  jockey,  either  on  the  flat  or  across  country,  show  the  value  of 
early  mstructioa  in  riding.  After  having  been  some  time  in  a  train- 
ing stable,  a  lad  is  put  on  a  quiet  horse  at  exercise;  his  stirrups 
are  adjusted,  and  the  reins  knotted  for  him  at  a  proper  length.  He 
subsequently  rides  other  horses,  each  with  some  peculiarity  perhaps, 
and,  to  keep  hb  place  in  the  string,  a  sluggard  must  be  Icept  going, 
and  an  impetuous  one  restrained;  they  cannot  both  be  ndden 
alike,  but  they  must  both  be  ridden  as  a  Jockey  should  Kde  them. 
In  thb  way  the  lad  learns  the  principle  cfholUhng  a  puller,  getting 
pace  out  01  a  lazy  one,  and  leaving  well  alone  with  a  nice  free  but 
temperate  mover;  he  learns  to  do  everything  in  a  horsemanlike 
manner,  and  when  he  has  raised  himself  to  the  pitch  of  a  "fashion- 
able" jockey,  he  will  frequently  be  called  upon  to  ride  several 
horses  a  day  at  race  meetings.  A  jockey  must  therefore,  more  than 
any  other  civilian  rider,  hkve  a  hand  for  all  sorts  of  horses,  and  in 
the  case  of  two  and  three  year  olds  a  very  good  hand  it  must  be. 
The  same  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances  must  be  possessed 
by  the  steeple-chase  jockey,  who  should  possess  fine  hands  to  enable 
him  to  handle  his  horse  while  going  at  hb  fences  at  threeKiuarter 
speed.  In  most  details  the  nearer  a  hunting  man  approaches  to 
a  steeple-chase  jockey  the  better;  but  in  the  matter  otthe  seat  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  jockey's  exertions  last  but  a  few  minutes, 
while  none  can  tell  when  the  hunting  man  may  finish  hb  day's 
work;  the  jockey  can  therefore  ride  with  more  absolute  grip  during 
his  race  than  the  rider  to  hounds. 

See  also  Horsemanship;  HimmfG;  Ca valet;  Racing  and 
Stbbpl»-Cbasb;  and  FoLa 

RIDINGS  are  the  three  dbtricts  into  which  from  andent 
times  Yorkshire  has  been  divided  for  adminbtrative  purposes. 
Formerly  there  were  similar  dbtricts  in  lindsey  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  word  riding  was  originally  written  as  thrilhing  or  tkriding 
but  the  initial  tk  has  been  absorbed  in  the  final  /A  or  /  of  the 
words  north,  south,  east  and  west,  by  which  it  was  normally 
preceded.  Ridings  are  Scandinavian  institutions.  In  Iceland 
the  third  part  of  a  thing  which  corresponds  roughly  to  an 
Englbh  cotmty  was  called  tMritkfungr;  in  Norway,  however, 
the  tkrithjungr  seems  to  have  been  an  ecclesiastical  division. 
According  to  the  13th-century  compilation  known  as  the  "  laws 
of  Edward  the  O>nfes8or/'  the  riding  was  the  third  part  of  a 
cotmty  (pranncia);  to  it  causes  were  brought  which  could  not 
be  determined  in  the  wapentake,  and  a  matter  which  could 
not  be  determined  in  the  riding  was  brought  into  the  court 
of  the  shixe.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  riding  courts 
were  held  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  A  charter  which 
Henry  I.  granted  to  the  (Hiurch  of  St  Peter's  at  York  mentions 
wapentacmot,  tridingmot  and  shiresmot,  and  exemptions  from 
suit  to  the  thridlng  or  riding  may  be  noticed  frequently  in  the 
charters  of  the  Norman  kings.  As  yet,  however,  the  jurisdiction 
and  functions  of  these  courts  have  not  been  ascertained.  It 
seems  probable  from  the  silence  of  the  records  that  they  had 
already  fallen  into  dbuse  early  in  the  13th  century. 

Each  of  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire  has  its  own  lord  lieutenant 
and  commission  of  the  peace,  and  under  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  x888  forma  a  separate  adminbtrative  county.  They  are 
dbtinguisbed  as  the  north,  east  and  west  ridingSi  but  the  andent 
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divisions  of  lindsey  were  known  as  the  north,  south  and  west 
ridings  respectively. 

See  Felix  Licbennann,  Die  Gesetu  der  Angelsachsen  (Halle, 
188S-89):  William  Stubbs.  Constitutional  History  of  England; 
Richard  Cleasby.  Icelandic  Diaionary;  New  English  Diaionary; 
and  Wtlliam  Dugdale,  Monasticon  AnglicanuM,  vol.  vi.,  edited  by 
John  Caley  and  others  (1846).  (G.  J.  T.) 

RIDLEY,  NICHOLAS  (c.  1500-1555),  English  bishop  and 
martyr,  was  descended  from  an  old  Northimiberland  family. 
The  second  son  of  Christopher  Ridley  of  Unthank  Hall,  near 
WiUemoteswick,  in  that  county,  he  was  bom  in  the  beginning 
of  the  x6th  century.  From  a  school  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  he 
was  sent  about  15 18  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  being 
supported  there  by  his  uncle,  Dr  Robert  Ridley  (d.  1536),  and 
specially  distinguishing  himself  in  Greek.  Having  graduated 
M.A.  in  1526,  he  went  to  study  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  and 
at  Louvain,  and  on  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  was  appointed 
junior  treasurer  of  his  college.  In  1534  he  was  one  of  the 
university  proctors,  and  he  signed  the  decree  of  the  university 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  in  England.  About  this 
time  Ridley,  who  was  now  chaplain  to  the  university,  began  to 
distinguish  himself  as  an  orator  and  a  disputant,  and  to  show 
leanings  to  the  reformed  faith.  Having  proceeded  B.D.  in 
i537r  he  was  appointed  by  Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  in  April  1538  the  same 
prelate  instituted  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme  in  Kent.  In 
1540  he  was  chosen  master  of  Pembroke  Hall;  in  1541  he  became 
chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.  and  canon  of  Canterbtury.  In  1543  he 
was  accused  of  heretical  teaching  and  practices,  but  he  managed 
to  allay  the  suspicions  of  the  royal  commissioners,  although 
just  after  his  exculpation  he  finally  abandoned  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation; ' 

In  1547  Ridley  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  Cambridge- 
shire living  of  Soham,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  was 
nominated  bishop  of  Rochester.  Edward  VI.  was  now  on  the 
throne  and  the  new  bishop  was  in  high  favour.  He  was  one  of 
the  visitors  who  were  appointed  to  establish  protestantism  in 
the  university  of  Cambridge;  in  1548  he  helped  to  compile  the 
English  prayer  book;  and  in  1549  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners who  examined  Bishops  Gardiner  and  Bonner.  He 
concurred  in  their  deprivation  and  succeeded  Bonner  in  the 
see  of  London.  Having  signed  the  letters  patent  settling  the 
English  crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Ridley,  in  a  sermon  preached 
at  St  Paul's  cross  on  the  9th  of  July  1553,  affirmed  that  the 
princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  illegitimate  and  that  the 
succession  of  the  former  would  be  disastrous  to  the  religious 
interests  of  England.  When  Lady  Jane's  cause  was  lost, 
however,  he  went  to  Framlingham  to  adc  Queen  Mary's  pardon, 
but  at  once  be  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
From  his  prison  he  wrote  in  defence  of  his  religious  opinions, 
and  early  in  X554  he,  with  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  was  sent  to 
Oxford  to  be  examined.  He  defended  himself  against  a  number 
of  divines,  but  was  declared  a  heretic,  and  this  was  followed  by 
his  excommunication.  He  refused  to  recant,  and  in  October 
15^5  he  was  tried  for  heresy  under  the  new  penal  laws, 
being  degraded  and  sentenced  to  death.  With  Cranmer  and 
Latimer  he  met  his  end  at  the  stake  in  Oxford  on  the  i6th 
of  October  1555. 

Ridley  was  a  voluminbas  writer,  but  many  of  his  writings  have  been 
lost.  The  Works  of  Nicholas  Ridley  D.D.  were  edited  for  the  Parker 
Society  bv  the  Rev.  Henryr  Christmas  in  1841.  His  Life  was  written 
by  Dr  Gloucester  Ridley  in  1763,  and  there  is  a  memoir  of  him  in 
H.  C.  G.  Moule's  edition  of  the  bishops*  Declaration  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper  (189^).  See  also  John  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments  (new 
ed.,  187^);  J.  Strype's  Memorials  of  Cranmer  {tuem  ed.,  Oxford, 
1840);  G.  Burnet's  History  of  the  Keformation  (new  ed.,  Oxford, 
1865);  Jf.  A.  Froude's  History  of  England  (1881  foL);  and  J.  Lin- 
gard's  History  of  Engfand  (1854-55). 

RIDOLPI,  or  RiDOLFO,  ROBERTO  DI  (1531-16x2),  Italian 
conspirator,  belonged  to  a  famous  family  of  Florence,  where 
be  was  bom  on  the  x8th  of  November  1531.  As  a  banker  he 
had  business  connexions  with  England,  and  about  1555  he  settled 
in  London,  where  he  soon  became  a  person  of  some  importance, 
and  cooaoirted  with  William  Cedl  and  other  promineiit  men. 


During  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  he  b^;aii  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  politics,  associating  with  the  discontented 
Roman  Catholics  in  England  and  conmiunicating  with  their 
friends  abroad.  In  1570  he  set  to  work  on  the  plot  against  the 
queen  which  is  usually  associated  with  his  name.  His  intention 
was  to  marry  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
to  place  her  on  the  English  throne.  With  the  aid  of  John 
Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  he  gained  the  consent  of  these  high 
personages  to  the  conspiracy,  and  then  jn  1571  he  visited  the 
duke  of  Alva  at  Brussels,  Pius  V.  at  Rome,  and  Philip  II.'  at 
Madrid  to  explain  to  them  his  scheme  and  to  gain  their  active 
assistance  thereto.  *  His  messenger,  by  name  Charles  Baillie 
(1543-1635),  was,  however,  sdzed  at  Dover,  and  in  other  ways 
the  English  government  heard  of  the  intended  rising.  Conse- 
quently, Norfolk  and  Lesley  were  arrested,  the  former  being 
condemned  to  death  in  January  1572.  Ridolfi,  who  was  then 
in  Paris,  could  do  nothing  when  he  heard  this  news,  and  his 
scheme  collapsed.  Afterwards  he  served  the  p<^,  but  much 
of  his  later  life  was  spent  in  Florence,  where  he  became  a'lsenator 
and  where  he  died  on  the  x8th  of  Febmary  x6i2. 

RIBGBR,  PHIUPP  FBIEDRICK  VOM  (18X8-X903),  Bo- 
hemxan  politician  and  publicist,  was  bom  on  the  x8th  of 
December  x8i8  at  Semil  in  the  drde  of  Ji&i,  Bohemia.  He 
first  came  into  prominence  as  one  of  the  Czech  leaders  in  the 
revolution  of  X848.  He  was  retumed  by  seven  constituencies 
to  the  Reicktstag  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
Czech  party.  In  1853  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  historian 
Palacky.  In  1858-  he  sUrted  the  SUmiik  nauinyf  the  Czech 
national  encyclopaedia,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
in  X859,  the  xith  and  last  in  X874.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 
foundinig  the  fiirst  Czech  political  daily  newspaper  published  in 
Prague,  which  appeared  on  the  xst  of  January  x86i,  and  of  which 
he  was  for  awhUe  the  editor.  After  the  issue  of  the  "  October 
diploma"  of  i860,  Rieger,  with  his  father-in-law,  Palacky, 
imderUx^  the  leadership  of  the  reconstituted  Czech  party,  and 
after  the  dedsion  of  this  party  in  1863  no  bnger  to  attend  the 
Austrian  Reicksraih,  he  led  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the. Bohemian  kingdom.  In  1871  he  conducted  the 
negotiations  with  the  Hohenenwarth  ministry  for  a  federal 
constitution  of  the  empire,  which  broke  down  owing  to  his 
extreme  attitude  in  the  matter  of  Bohemian  independence. 
On  the  reappearance  of  the  Czechs  in  the  Bohemian  diet  (1878) 
and  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  (1879)  Rieger  was  one  of  the  Idaders 
of  the  federalist  majority  supporting  Count  Taaffe's  government 
and  the  chief  of  the  so-called  "  Old  Czechs."  On  his  seventieth 
birthday  (December  xo,  x888)  he  received  a  national  gift  of 
xoo,ooo  gulden;  but,  in  spite  of  this  evidence  of  his  popularity, 
his  conservatism,  his  close  connexion  with  the  Bohemian  nobility 
and  his  clerical  tendencies  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
growing  influence  of  the  radical  "  Young  Czech  "  party,  and  in 
189X,  together  with  the  other  "  Old  Czechs,"  he  was  defeated 
at  the  poll.  In  March  1897  he  was  created  a  baron  (Preiken) 
and  given  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House.  He  continued  occasiofuilly 
to  interfere  in  politics;  but  his  influence  was  now  at  an  eod, 
though  when  he  died,  on  the  3rd  of  March  1903,  his  funeral 
at  Prague  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  magnificent  demonStza- 
tlon  of  respect. 

RIEGO  NUllEZ,  RAFAEL  DEL  (1784-1823),  Spanish 
army  officer,  who  has  the  melancholy  distinction  of  ha^ng 
begun  the  long  series  of  political  military  mutinies — ^onmmda- 
micntos — in  Spain,  was  bom  at  Santa  Maria  de  Tuna  in  Asturias 
on  the  3nd  of  April  1784.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession at  Oviedo,  and  passed  the  necessary  examinations.  But 
in  1807  he  enlisted  in  the  guard.  When  the  French  invasion 
took  place  in  x8o8  he  was  employed  by  the  junta  of  Asturias 
and  placed  in  command  of  a  newly  raised  battalion.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Espinosa  de  los  Monteros,  on 
the  xoth  and  xxth  of  November  1808,  and  was  sent  to  Fiance. 
During  his  years  of  Imprisonment  he,  like  many  others  of  his 
countrymen,  was  converted  to  liberalism  on  the  French  modcL 
Riego  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  and  to  reach  En^nd  after 
.various  wandering  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  .  In  Eo^flaod 
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hit  was  incorporated  with  other  rescued  or  escaped  Spaniards, 
in  s  corps  equipped  by  the  British  government,  and  was  sent 
to  Spain  in  1814.    He  continued  in  service  as  a  military  officer, 
and  was  commandant  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  regiment 
"  Astuxias,"  which  formed  part  of  the  army  collected  at  Cadiz 
to  be  sent  to  South  America  in  1829.    Service  in  America  was 
unpopular  with  the  soldiers,  and  there  was  much  discontent 
in  the  country  with  the  government  of  Ring  Ferdinand  VII. 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  among  the  officers  to  use  the  army 
for  the  purpose  of  fordng  the  king  to  grant  a  constitution. 
They  were  betrayed  by  a  general  who  at   first  professed  to 
sympathize  with  them,  and  many  were  arrested.    Riego  was 
a[^>arently  not  suspected,  and  he  decided  to  act  on  his  own 
account.    On  New  Year's  Day  1820  he  made  his  pronuncia- 
mitnlo  with  his  regiment  at  the  village  of  Cabezas  de  San  Juan. 
He  proclaimed  for  the  constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Cortes  in 
181 2,  which  was  unworkable,  and  which  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
piracy  did  not  propose  to  restore.    He  hoped  to  seize  Cadiz, 
but  it  was  held  by  a  loyal  officer,  and  for  a  time  no  popular 
movement  took  place.    Riego  now  started  on  a  revolutionary 
propaganda  through  Andalusia  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
The  country  proved  hostile  or  at  the  best  indifferent.    His 
following  gradually  melted  away,  and  he  was  about  to  flee  to 
Portugal  when  Gahcia  revolted.   The  rebellion  extended  rapidly, 
and  the  king  was  compelled  to  yield.    When  the  liberals  were 
in  possession  of  power  they  would  gladly  have  kept  Riego  in  a 
subordinate  place.    But  he  came  to  the  capital,  where  he  was 
soon  the  most  popular  spokesman  of  the  extreme  parties. 
There  he  discredited  himself  by  his  vanity,  and  shocked  even 
the  populace  of  Madrid  by  appearing  drunk  at  the  theatre. 
He  was  at  last  persuaded  to  accept  the  military  command  in 
Aragon,  which  he  thought  below  his  merits.    He  began  intrigues 
and  agitations.    The  government  was  strong  enough  to  put 
him    under   arrest    at  L^rida.     When  the  new  Cortes  was 
elected  in  1822,  he  was  chosen  deputy  for  his  native  dty  Oviedo, 
and  the  radicsls  selected  him  as  president  of  the  chamber  on 
the  X7th  of  February  1823.    The  unceasing  intrigues  of  the 
king,  the  incapacity  of  the  moderate  parties  and  the  hysterical 
excitement  of  the  mob  combined  to  make  anarchy  worse  daily. 
Riego  was  the  noisiest  shouter  of  all.    When  the  French  inter- 
vention took  place,  he  helped  to  carry  the  king  to  Cadiz,  and 
be  fought  a  few  unsuccosful  skirmishes  with  the  invaders. 
He  was  at  last  captured  at  a  farmhouse  near  ArguiUos  in  the 
province  of  Jaen.    Unfortunately  for  him,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  royalist  volunteers,  by  whom  he  was  carried  to  the  capital. 
On  his  way  he  was  repeatedly  mobbed  and  had  many  narrow 
escapes  from  being  torn  to  pieces.    He  was  hanged  at  Madrid 
in  the  Plaza  de  la  Cebada  on  the  7th  of  November  1S23.    At  the 
end  he  professed  abject  repentance  for  his  impiety  and  dis- 
loyalty.    The  popular  revolutionary  tune  of  Spain,  the  "  himno 
de  Riego,"  is  named  after  him,  and  his  picture  is  hung  in  the 
Cortes,  1>ut  he  was  a  poor  creature,  and  a  bad  example  of  the 
light-headed  military  agitators  who  have  caused  Spain  much 

misery. 
H.  Baomgarten.  CesekiehU  Spameus  (Berlin,  1 865-1 871). 

mSHM,  BDUARO  KARL  AUGUST  (1830-1888),  German 
Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Diersburg  in  Baden  on  the 
3oth  of  December  1830.  He  studied  theology  and  philology  at 
Heidelberg  and  later  at  Halle  under  Hermann  Hupfcld,  who 
persuaded  him  to  include  Arabic,  Syriac  and  Egyptian.  Enter- 
ing the  ministry  in  1853,  he  was  made  vicar  at  Durlach  soon 
afterwards,  and  became  a  licentiate  in  the  theological  faculty  at 
Heidelberg.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  garrison-preacher  at 
Mannheim;  and  in  1858  he  was  licensed  to  lecture  at  Heidelberg, 
where  in  1861  he  was  made  professor  extraordinarius.  In  1862 
be  obtained  a  similar  post  at  Halle,  and  in  1866  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  professor  ordinarius.  Throughout  his  life  he 
followed  Hupfeld's  plan  in  his  scientific  treatment  of  the  Old 
Testament— that  of  reconciling  the  results  of  a  free  criticism 
with  a  belief  in  divine  revelations.  His  practical  experience  of 
pastoral  work  also  proved  of  service  to  hun  when  he  became  a 
professor  of  theology,  for  "  if  there  is  one  quality  more  striking 


than  another  in  the  writings  of  Riehm,  it  u  that  of  sympathy 
with  orthodox  believers"  (T.  K.  Cheyne).  In  1865  Riehm  was 
made  a  member  of  the  commission  for  the  revision  of  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
quarterly  review,  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken.  He  died 
on  the  5th  of  April  r888. 

His  works  include :  Dm  Gesettgdntng  Hosts  im  Lande  Moab  (1854). 
in  which  the  Deuteronomic  law  book  is  assiffned  to  the  second 
half  of  the  reign  of  Manasieh;  Der  Lehrbegriff  des  Hebrderbriefs 
(i8^8-S9.  2nd  ed.  1867) ;  Hermann  Hupfeld.  Lebens-und  Ckarakter- 
hildeines  deutscken  Professors  (1867):  Die  Messianische  Weissagung 
(187^.  3nd  ed.  1883:  Eog.  trans.  1890):  Religion  und  Wissen- 
sckaft  (1881):  and  the  well-known  HandwMerbiuk  des  hibliscken 
AUertums  (2  vols..  1884;  and.  cd.  revised  by  F.  Baethgen,  1892-94). 
After  his  death  were  published  the  EinUitung  in  das  A  He  Testament 
(i88q,  ed.  by  A.  Brandt),  in  which  the  date  of  the  Deuteronomic 
law  book  is  placed  earlier  than  in  his  book  on  the  legislation  of 
Moses — shortly  before  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ofHezekiah: 
and  his  AUUslamendiche  Tkeolctie  (1889.  ed.  by  Pahncke).  See 
Herzog-Hauck«  ReaUncykhp&diet  and  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Founders  of 
Old  Testament  Criticism. 

EIBU  L0U18  (1844-1885),  Canadian  agitator,  son  of  Louis 
Rid  and  Julie  de  Lagemaundiire,  was  born  at  St  Boniface,  on 
the  23rd  of  October  1844,  according  to  his  own  account,  though 
others  place  his  birth  in  1847.  Though  known  as  a  half-breed, 
or  M6tis,  and  though  with  both  Indian  and  Irish  ancestors,  his 
blood  was  mainly  French.  From  July  1866  he  worked  for  two 
years  at  various  occupations  in  Minnesota,  returning  in  July  1868 
to  St  Vital,  near  St  Boniface.  In  1869  the  transfer  of  the 
territorial  righu  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  dominion 
of  Canada  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  Mitis,  and  in  October 
1869  a  party  led  by  Riel  turned  back  at  the  American  frontier 
the  newly  appointed  Canadian  governor;  in  November  they 
captured  Fort  Garry  (Winnipeg),  the  headqxiarters  of  the 
Company,  and  called  a  convention  which  passed  a  bill  of  rights. 
In  December  a  provisional  government  was  set  up,  of  which 
on  the  29th  of  December  Riel  was  made  president,  and  which 
defeated  two  attacks  made  on  it  by  the  English-speaking 
settlers  of  the  vicinity.  So  far  the  M6tis  had  been  within  their 
rights,  but  Riel  was  flighty,  vain  and  mystical,  and  his  judicial 
murder  on  the  4th  of  March  1870  of  Thomas  Scott,  an  Orange- 
man from  Ontario,  roused  against  him  the  whole  of  Englisb- 
speaking  Canada.  An  expedition  was  equipped  and  sent  out 
under  Colonel  Garnet,  later  Lord,  Wolseley,  which  captured 
Fort  Garry  on  the  24th  of  August  1870,  Riel  decamping.  (See 
Steatbcona,,  Loso.)  He  was  not  arrested,  and  on  the  4th  of 
August  187 1  urged  his  countrymen  to  combine  with  the  Cana- 
dians against  a  threatened  attack  from  American  Fenians,  for 
which  good  service  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  In  1872  for  religious  reasons  he  changed  his  name  to 
Louis  David  Riel.  In  October  1873  he  became  Qiember  of  the 
Dominion  parliament  for  Provencher,  came  to  Ottawa  and  took 
the  oath,  but  did  not  sit.  On  the  i6th  of  April  1874  he  was 
expelled  the  House,  but  in  September  was  again  elected  for 
Provencher;  on  the  loth  of  February  1875  he  was  outlawed,  and 
the  seat  thereby  again  vacated.  In  1877-78  he  was  for  over  a  year 
a  patient  in  the  Beauport  asylum  for  the  insane,  but  from  1879 
to  1884  he  lived  quietly  in  Montana,  where  in  1881  he  married 
Marguerite  Bellimeure.  In  1884  in  response  to  a  deputation 
from  the  M6tis,  who  had  moved  west  to  the  forks  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan river,  he  returned  to  Canada  to  win  redress  for  their 
wrongs.  His  own  rashness  and  the  ineptitude  of  Canadian 
politicians  and  officials  brought  on  a  rising,  which  was  crushed 
after  some  hard  fighting,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  1885  Riel 
surrendered.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Regina,  was  tried  and  on 
the  I  St  of  August  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  on  the  x6th  of 
November  was  hanged  at  Regina,  meeting  his  fate  with  courage. 
His  death  was  the  signal  for  a  fierce  outburst  of  racialism  in 
C^cbec  and  Ontario,  which  nearly  overthrew  the  Conservative 
government  of  the  Dominion. 

See  J.  S.  Willison,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  vol.  i.;  George  Brycc, 
History  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (1900):  and  the  Canadian 
daily  press  for  1885. 

RIEMANN,  GEORO  FRIEDRICH  BBRNHARD  (1826-1866), 
German  mathematician,  was  born  on  the  X7th  of  September 
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1826,  at  Breselenz,  near  Dannenberg  in  Hanover.  His  father, 
Friedrich  Bernhard  Riemann,  came  from  Mecklenburg,  had 
served  in  the  war  of  freedom,  and  had  finally  settled  as  pastor 
in  Quickbom.  Here  with  his  five  brothers  and  sisters  Riemann 
spent  his  boyhood  and  received,  chiefly  from  his  father,  the 
elements  of  his  education.  He  showed  at  an  earfy  age  well- 
marked  mathematical  powers,  and  his  progress  was  so  rapid  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry  that  he  was  soon  beyond  the  guidance 
not  only  of  his  father  but  of  schoolmaster  Schub,  who  assisted  in 
the  mathematical  department  of  his  training. 

In  1840  he  went  to  Hanover,  where  he  attended  the  lyceum, 
and  two  years  later  he  entered  the  Johanneum  at  LUncburg. 
The  director,  Schmalfuss,  encouraged  him  in  his  mathematical 
Studies  by  lending  him  books  (among  them  Leonhard  Euler's 
works  and  Adrien  Marie  Legendre's  Theory  of  Numbers),  which 
Riemaim  read,  mastered  and  returned  withiii  a  few  days.  In 
1846  Riemann  entered  himself  as  a  student  of  philology  and 
theology  in  the  university  of  Gdttingen.  This  choice  of  a 
university  career  was  dictated  more  by  the  natural  desire  of  his 
father  to  see  his  son  enter  his  own  profession,  and  by  the  poverty 
of  his  family,  than  by  his  own  preference.  He  attended  lectures 
on  the  numerical  solution  of  equations  and  on  definite  integrals 
by  M.  A.  Stern,  on  terrestrial  magnetism  by  Goldschmidt,  and 
on  the  method  of  least  squares  by  K.  F.  Gauss.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  his  mathematical  studies,  undertaken  at  first 
probably  as  a  relaxation,  were  destined  to  be  the  chief  business 
of  his  life.  He  proceeded  in  the  beginning  of  1847  to  Berlin, 
attracted  thither  by  that  brilliant  constellation  of  mathematical 
genius  whose  principal  stars  were  P.  G.  L.  Dirichlet,  C.  G.  J. 
Jacobi,  J.  Steiner  and  F.  G.  M.  Eisenstein.  He  appears  to  have 
attended  Dirichlet's  lectures  on  theory  of  numbers,  theory  of 
definite  integrals,  and  partial  differential  equations,  and  Jacobi's 
on  analytical  mechanics  and  higher  algebra.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  he  first  formed  those  ideas  on  the  theory  of  functions 
of  a  complex  variable  which  led  to  most  of  his  great  discoveries. 
One  stirring  social  incident  at  least  marked  this  part  of  his  life, 
for,  during  the  revolutionary  insurrection  in  March  1848,  the 
young  mathematician,  as  a  member  of  a  company  of  student 
volunteers,  kept  guard  in  the  royal  palace  from  9  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  March  till  x  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day. 

In  1850  he  returned  to  Gdttingen  and  began  to  prepare  his 
doctor's  dissertation,  busying  himself  meanwhile  with  "  Natur- 
philosophie."  and  experimental  physics.  This  double  cultiva- 
tion of  his  scientific  powers  had  the  happiest  effect  on  his 
subsequent  work;  for  the  greatest  achievements  of  Riemann 
were  effected  by  the  application  in  pure  mathematics  generally 
of  a  method  (theory  of  potential)  which  had  up  to  this  time 
•been  used  solely  in  the  solution  of  certain  problems  that  arise 
in  mathematical  ph3rsics. 

In  November  1851  he  obtained  his  doctorate,  the  thesis  being 
"  Grundlagen  fUr  eine  allgemeine  Theorie  der  Functionen  einer 
ver&nderlichen  complexen  Grdsse."  This  memoir  excited  the 
admiration  of  Gauss,  and  at  once  marked  its  author's  rank 
as  a  mathematician.  The  fundamental  method  of  research 
which  Riemann  employed  has  just  been  alluded  to;  the  results 
will  be  best  indicated  in  his  own  words: — 

"  The  methods  in  use  hitherto  for  treating  functionsof  a  complex 
variable  always  started  from  an  expression  for  the  function  as  its 
definition,  whereby  its  value  was  given  for  every  value  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  by  our  investigation  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  character  of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable,  in  a 
definition  of  this  sort  one  part  of  the  determining  conditions  is  a 
consequence  of  the  rest,  anatheextent  of  the  determining  conditions 
has  been  reduced  to  what  is  necessary  to  effect  the  determination. 
This  essentially  simplifies  the  treatment  of  suoh  functions.  Hitherto, 
in  order  to  prove  the  equality  of  two  cxpmsions  for  the  same 
function,  it  was  ncce»ary  to  transform  the  one  into  the  other, 
i.e.  to  show  that  both  expressions  agreed  for  every  value  of  the 
variable:  now  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  their  agreement  to  a  far  less 
extent "  pnerely  in  certain  critical  points  and  at  certain  boundaries}. 

The  time  between  his  promotion  to  the  doctorate  and  his 
habilitation  as  '  Privatdozent  was  occupied  by  researches 
undertaken  for  his  Habiliutionsschrift,  by  "  Naturphilosophic," 


and  by  experimental  work.  The  subject  he  had  ch<Men  for  his 
Habilitationsschrift  was  the  "  Representation  of  a  Fimction 
by  Means  of  a  Trigonometrical  Series,"  a  subject  which  Dirichlet 
had  made  his  own  by  a  now  well-known  series  of  researches. 
It  was  fortunate,  no  doubt,  for  Riemann  that  he  had  the  kind 
advice  and  encouragement  of  Dirichlet  himself,  who  was  then 
on  a  visit  at  Gdttingen  during  the  preparation  of  his  essay; 
but  the  result  was  a  memoir  of  such  originality  and  refinement 
as  showed  that  the  pupil  was  fully  the  equal  of  the  master. 
Of  the  customary  three  themes  which,  he  suggested  for  his  trial 
lecture,  that  "  On  the  Hypotheses  which  form  the  Foundation 
of  Geometry"  was  chosen  at  the  instance  of  Gauss,  who  was 
curious  to  hear  what  so  young  a  man  had  to  say  on  this  difficult 
subject,  on  which  he  himself  had  in  private  speculated  so  pro- 
foundly (see  Geometry,  Non-Euclidian). 

In  1855  Gauss  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Dirichlet,  who 
along  with  others  made  an  effort  to  obtain  Riem^in's  nomina- 
tion as  extraordinary  professor.  In  this  they  were  not  success- 
ful; but  a  government  stipend  of  200  thalers  was  given  him, 
and  even  this  miserable  pittance  was  of  great  importance,  so 
straitened  were  his  circumstances.  But  this  small  beginning 
of  good  fortune  was  embittered  by  the  deaths  of  his  father  and 
his  eldest  sister,  and  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  at  Quick- 
born.  Meantime  he  was  lecturing  and  writing  the  great  memoir 
{BorchardCs  Journal,  voL  liv.,  1857)  in  which  he  applied  the 
theory  developed  in  his  doctor's  dissertation  to  the  Abelian 
functions.  It  is  amusing  to  find  him  qieaking  jubilantly  of 
the  unexpectedly  large  audience  of  eight  which  assembled  to 
hear  his  first  lecture  (in  1854)  on  partial  differential  equations 
and  their  application  to  physical  problems. 

Riemann's  health  had  never  been  strong.  Even  m  his 
boyhood  he  had  shown  symptoms  of  consumption,  the  disease 
that  was  working  such  havoc  in  his  family;  and  now  under 
the  strain  of  work  he  broke  down  altogether,  and  had  to  retire 
to  the  Harz  with  his  friends  Ritter  and  R.  Dedekind,  where  he 
gave  himself  up  to  excursions  and  "  Naturphilosophie."  After 
his  return  to  Gdttingen  (November  1857)  he  was  made  extxm- 
ordinary  professor,  and  his  salary  raised  to  300  thalers.  As 
usual  with  him,  misfortune  followed  close  behind;  for  he  last 
in  quick  succession  his  brother  Wilhelm  and  another  sister. 
In  1859  he  lost  his  friend  Dirichlet;  but  his  reputation  was 
now  so  well  established' that  he  was  at  once  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  Well-merited  honours  began  to  reach  him;  and 
in  i860  he  visited  Paris,  and  met  with  a  warm  reception  there. 
He  married  Elise  Koch  in  June  1862,  but  the  following  month 
he  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy  which  proved  the  beginning  of  a 
long  illness  that  ended  only  with  his  death.  His  physician 
recommended  a  sojourn  in  Italy,  for  the  benefit  of  his  healthy 
and  Weber  and  Sartorius  von  Waltershausen  obtained  from 
the  government  leave  of  absence  and  means  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  journey.  At  first  it  seemed  that  he  would  recover; 
but  on  his  return  in  June  1863  he  caught  cold  on  the  SplUgen 
Pass,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  had  to  go  back  to  Italy. 
In  November  1865  he  returned  again  to  Gdttingen,  but,  although 
he  was  able  to  live  through  the  winter,  and  even  to  work  a  few. 
hours  every  day,  it  became  clear  to  his  friends,  and  dearest  of 
all  to  himself,  that  he  was  dying.  In  order  to  husband  his  few 
remaining  days  he  resolved  in  June  1^6  to  return  once  more 
to  Italy.  Thither  he  journeyed  through  the  confusion  of  the 
first  days  of  the  Austro-Prussian  War,  and  settled  in  a  villa 
at  Selasca  near  Intra  on  Lago  Maggiore.  Here  his  strength 
rapidly  ebbed  away,  but  his  mental  faculties  remained  brilliant 
to  the  last.  On  the  19th  of  July  1866  he  was  working  at  his 
last  unfinished  investigation  on  the  mechanism  of  the  ear. 
The  day  following  he  died.  Few  as  were  the  years  of  fv-oik 
allotted  to  him,  and  few  as  are  the  printed  pages  covered  by 
the  record  of  his  researches,  his  name  is,  and  will  remain,  a 
household  word  among  mathematicians.  Most  of  his  memoirs 
are  masterpieces — full  of  original  methods,  profound  ideas 
and  far-reaching  imagination. 

The  collected  works  of  Riemann  were  published  by  H.  Weber, 
assisted  by  R.  Dedekind  (8vo,  Leipzig,  1876;  2nd  ed.,  1S92). 
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At  the  end  of  this  volume  there  is  a  touching  account  of  his  life 
by  the  Utter.  (G.  Cb.) 

RIEHZI,  COLA  DI  (c.  X3i3-X354)>  tribune  of  the  Roman 
people,  was  bom  in  Rome,  being  the  son  of  a  tavern-keeper 
namecl  Lorenzo  GabrinL  His  father's  Christian  name  was 
shortened  to  Rienzo,and  his  own,  Nicholas,  to  Cola;  hence  the 
Cola  dl  Rienzi,  or  Rienzo,  by  which  he  is  generally  known.  His 
early  years  were  passed  at  Anagni.  Having  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  writers,  historians,  orators  and 
poets,  and  filled  his  mind  with  stories  of  the  glories  and  the 
power  of  ancient  Rome,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  task  of 
restoring  his  native  dty  to  its  pristine  greatness,  his  zeal  for 
this  work  being  quickened  by  the  desire  to  avenge  his  brother, 
who  had  been  killed  by  a  noble,  a  member  of  the  ruling  class. 
He  became  a  notary  and  a  person  of  some  importance  in  the 
dty,  and  was  sent  in  1343  on  a  public  errand  to  Pope  Clement 
VI.  at  Avignon.  He  discharged  his  duties  with  ability  and 
success,  and  although  the  boldness  with  which  he  denounced 
the  aristocratic  rulers  of  Rome  drew  down  upon  him  the  enmity 
of  powerful  men,  he  won  the  favour  and  esteem  of  the  pope,  who 
gave  him  an  official  position  at  his  court.  Returning  to  Rome 
about  April  1344  he  worked  for  three  years  at  the  great  object 
of  his  life,  the  restoration  of  the  city  to  its  former  position  of 
power.  He  gathered  together  a  band  of  supporters,  plans 
were  drawn  up,  and  at  length  all  was  ready  for  the  rising.  On 
the  19th  of  May  1347  heralds  invited  the  people  to  a  parliament 
on  the  Capitol,  and  on  the  aoth,  the  day  being  Whit-Sunday, 
the  meeting  took  place.  Dressed  in  full  armour  and  attended 
by  the  papal  vicar.  Cola  headed  a  procession  to  the  Capitol; 
here  he  addressed  the  assembled  crowd,  speaking  "  with 
fasdnating  eloquence  of  the  servitude  and  redemption  of 
Rome."  A  new  series  of  laws  was  published  and  accepted 
with  acdaim,  and  unlimited  authority  was  given  to  the  author 
of  the  revolution.  Without  striking  a  blow  the  nobles  left 
the  dty  or  went  into  hiding,  and  a  few  dajrs  later  Rienzi  took 
the  title  of  tribune  {Nichdaus^  stverus  ei  clemcns,  libertaiiSf 
^isjusticiaeque-trilmHUSt  d  sacre  Romane  Reipubiiceliberaior). 

His  authority  quickly  and  quietly  accepted  by  all  classes, 
the  new  ruler  governed  the  city  with  a  stern  justice  which  was 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  recent  reign  of  licence  and  disorder. 
In  great  state  the  tribune  moved  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
bdng  received  at  St  Peter's  with  the  hymn  Vent  Creator  spiritus, 
while  in  a  letter  the  poet  Petrarch  urged  him  to  continue  his 
great  and  noble  work,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  past 
achievements,  calling  him  the  new  Camillus,  Brutus  and 
Romulus.  In  July  in  a  sonorous  decree  he  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  people  over  the  empire,  but  before 
this  he  had  set  to  work  upon  his  task  of  restoring  the  authority 
of  Rome  over  the  cities  and  provinces  of  Italy,  of  making  the 
dty  again  capui  mundi.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  cities  of  Italy, 
asking  them  to  send  representatives  to  an  assembly  which 
would  meet  on  the  ist  of  August,  when  the  formation  of  a  great 
federation  under  the  headship  of  Rome  would  be  considered. 
On  the  appointed  day  a  number  of  representatives  appeared, 
and  after  some  elaborate  and  fantastic  ceremonials  Rienzi,  as 
dictator,  issued  an  edict  dting  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian 
and  bis  rival  Charles,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  and 
also  the  imperial  electors  and  all  others  concerned  in  the  dispute, 
to  appear  before  him  in  order  that  he  might  pronounce  judgment 
in  the  case.  On  the  following  day  the  festival  of  the  unity  of 
Italy  was  celebrated,  but  neither  this  nor  the  previous  meet- 
ing had  any  practical  result.  Rienzi 's  power,  however,  was 
recognized  in  Naples,  whence  both  Queen  Joanna  and  her 
bitter  foe,  King  Louis  of  Hungary,  appealed  to  him  for  pro- 
tection and  aid,  and  on  the  15th  of  August  he  was  crowned 
tribune  with  great  pomp,  wreaths  of  flowers  being  placed  on 
his  head.  Gregorovius  says  this  ceremony  "  was  the  fantastic 
caricature  in  which  ended  the  imperium  of  Charles  the  Great. 
A  world  where  political  action  was  represented  in  such  guise 
was  ripe  for  overthrow,  or  could  only  be  saved  by  a  great 
mental  reformation."  He  then  seized,  but  soon  released, 
Stephen  Colonna  and  some  other  barons  who  had  spoken 


disparagingly  of  him.  But  his  power  was  already  beginning 
to  wane.  His  extravagant  pretensions  only  served  to  ezdte 
ridicule.  His  government  was  costly,  and  to  meet  its  many 
expenses  he  was  obliged  to  lay  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people. 
He  offended  the  pope  by  his  arrogance  and  pride,  and  both  pope 
and  emperor  by  h^  proposal  to  set  up  a  new  Roman  empire, 
the  sovereignty  of  which  would  rest  directly  upon  the  will  of 
the  people.  In  October' Clement  gave  power  to  a  legate  to 
depose  him  and  bring  him  to  trial,  and  the  end  was  obviously 
in  sight.  Taking  heart,  the  exiled  barons  gathered  together 
some  troops,  and  war  began  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
Rienzi  obtained  aid  from  Louis  of  Hungary  and  others,  and 
on  the  aoth  of  November  his  forces  defeated  the  nobles  in  a 
battle  just  outside  the  gates  of  Rome,  a  battle  in  which  the 
tribune  himself  took  no  part,  but  in  which  his  most  distinguished 
foe,  Stephen  Colonna,  was  killed.  But  this  victory  did  not 
save  him.  He  passed  his  time  in  feasts  and  pageants,  while 
in  a  bull  the  pope  denounced  him  as  a  criminal,  a  pagan  and 
a  heretic,  until,  terrified  by  a  slight  disturbance  on  the  xsth  of 
December,  he  abdicated  and  fled  from  Rome.  He  sought  refuge 
in  Naples,  but  soon  he  left  that  city  and  spent  over  two  years 
in  an  Italian  mountain  monastery. 

Emerging  from  his  solitude  Rienzi  journeyed  to  Prague, 
which  he  reached  in  July  1350,  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
protection  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  Denouncing  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  he  implored  the  emperor  to  deliver  Italy, 
and  especially  Rome,  from  their  oppressors;  but,  heedless  of 
his  invitations,  Charles  kept  him  in  prison  for  more  than  a  year 
in  the  fortress  of  Raudnitz,  and  then  handed  him  over  to- 
Clement,  who  had  been  clamouring  for  his  surrender.  At 
Avignon,  where  he  appeared  in  August  1352,  Rienzi  was  tried 
by  three  cardinals,  and  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  this  judgment 
was  not  carried  out,  and  he  remained  in  prison  in  spite  of 
appeals  from  Petrarch  for  his  release.  Freedom,  however,  was 
at  hand.  In  December  1353  Clement  died,  and  his  successor, 
Innocent  VI.,  anxious  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  baronial  rulers 
of  Rome,  and  seeing  in  the  former  tribune  an  excellent  tool 
for  this  purpose,  pardoned  and  released  his  prisoner.  Giving  him 
the  title  of  senator,  he  sent  him  to  Italy  with  the  legate,  Cardinal 
Albornoz,  and  having  collected  a  few  mercenary  troops  on  the 
way,  Rienzi  entered  Rome  in  August  1354.  He  was  recdved 
with  great  rejoicings  and  quickly  regained  his  former  position 
of  power.  But  this  latter  term  of  oflSce  was  destined  to  be 
even  shorter  than  his  former  one  had  been.  Having  vainly 
besieged  the  fortress  of  Palestrina,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  treacherously  seized  the  soldier  of  fortune,  Fra  Monreale, 
who  was  put  to  death,  and  where,  by  other  cruel  and  arbitrary 
deeds,  he  soon  lost  the  favour  of  the  people.  Their  passions 
were  quickly  aroused  and  a  tumult  broke  out  on  the  8th  of 
October.  Rienzi  attempted  to  address  them,  but  the  building 
in  which  he  stood  was  fired,  and  while  trying  to  escape  in 
disguise  he  was  murdered  by  the  mob.  Rienzi  was  the  hero 
of  one  of  the  finest  of  Petrarch's  odes,  Spirito  gentU,  and  also 
of  some  beautiful  verses, by  Lord  Byron.  He  was  a  man  of 
vivid,  but  disordered,  imagination,  without  possessing  any 
conception  of  statesmanship.  In  1887  a  statue  of  the  tribune 
was  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  in  Rome. 

Rienri's  life  and  fate  .have  formed  the  subject  of  a  famous  novel 
by  Bulwer  Lytton,  of  an  opera  by  Wagner  and  of  a  tragedy  by 
Julius  Moaen.  His  letters,  edited  oy  A.  Gabrielli,  are  pubushed  in 
vol.  vi.  of  the  Fonii  per  la  storia  d  Italia  (Rome,  1890).  See  alio 
Papencordt,  Cola  di  Rtenio  und  seine  Zeit  (Hamburg^  1841) ;  Auriac, 
Etude  historique  sur  N.  Rienzi  (Amiens,  1885);  j£.  Rodocanachi, 
Cola  di  Riensi  {Pzti;  1888);  KQhn.  Die  Entwukelung  der  BUndnis- 
pl&ne  Cola  di  Riennos  im  Jakre  1347  (Beriin,  1905) ;  A.  von  Reumont. 
CeschickU  der  Stadi  Rom  (1867-70);  and  F.  Gregorovius,  Gesckickte 
der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelaiter,  vol.  vi.  (Eng.  trans.,  by  A. 
Hamilton.  1898).  (A.  W.  H.*) 

RIESA,  a  town  of  Gertnany,  in  the.  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  30  m.  N.W.  of 
Dresden,  on  the  main  line  of  railway  to  Leipzig,  and  at  the 
junction  of  lines  to  Chemnitz,  Elsterwerda  and  Nossen.  Pop. 
(1905)  14,073.    The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  a 
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sandstone  and  iron  structure,  carrjring  both  railway  and  road, 
and  replacing  the  one  carried  away  by  floods  in  1875.  The 
town  contains  two  Evangelical  churches,  a  castle,  formerly  a 
convent  and  now  used  as  a  town  hall,  and  several  schools. 
There  is  a  harbour  with  quays  and  a  dockyard,  also  rolling- 
mills  and  saw-mills,  ironworks  and  sandstone  quarries.  Other 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  beer,  soap,  carriages 
and  bricks.  The  most  important  shipping  station  on  the  Elbe 
in  Saxony,  Hiesa  is  the  lading-place  for  goods  to  and  from 
Bavaria,  and  a  mart  for  herrings,  petroleum,  wood,  coal  and 
grain.  A  constant  passenger  steamboat  commtmication  is 
maintained  with  Meissen  and  Dresden;  and,  owing  to  the 
artillery  practice  ranges  at  Zeithain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  Riesa  has  become  of  recent  years  one  of  the  chief  depots 
of  the  Saxon  army.  Riesa  received  mimicipal  rights  in  1632, 
and  after  a  period  of  decay  was  again  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  town  in  1859. 

RIESENER.  JEAN  HENRI  (1734-1806),  French  cabinet-maker 
of  the  Louis  XVI.  period,  was  bom  at  Gladbach  near  Cologne. 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  workshop 
in  the  Arsenal  of  Jean  Frangois  Oeben  {q.v.).  When  that  great 
master  died,  Riesener  became  foreman  of  the  works;  two  years 
later  he  married  Mme.  Oeben,  and  in  1768  was  admitted  "  maltre- 
menuisier-^b^niste."  His  wiffe  died  in  1776,  and  in  1782  he 
espoused,  as  his  second  wife,  Anne  Grezel,  daughter  of  a  bourgeois 
of  Paris.  The  union  was  unhappy,  and  when,  under  the  first 
Republic,  divorce  was  legalized,  the  marriage  was  dissolved. 
When  Riesener  contracted  his  first  marriage  he  possessed  little 
or  nothing;  his  second  contract  of  marriage  recited  that  in  cash 
and  in  the  money  due  to  him  by  Louis  XVI.  he  was  worth  more 
than  £30,000,  without  counting  the  finished  work  in  hand,  bronze 
models,  jewels  and  personal  efiFects  and  invested  funds.  Thus  in 
fifteenyearshehadacciunulatedafortuneamountinginalltoabout 
£40,000.  By  that  time  there,  had  been  conferred  upon  him  the 
title,  formerly  enjoyed  by  Oeben,  of  "  £b6niste  du  Roi."  He  died 
on  the  6th  of  January  1806,  in  the  Endos  des  Jacobins,  leaving 
an  only  son,  Henri  Francob  (i  767-1828),  a  distinguished  portrait- 
painter  of  the  First  Empire.  Riesener  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  of  the  Louis  Seize  cabinet-makers.  His  name  is  stamped 
upon  the  Bureau  du  Roi  in  the  Louvre,  and  although  the  original 
conception  of  that  master-work  was  due  to  Oeben,  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  its  consimmiate  finish  and  perfect  achievement 
must  in  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  man  who  completed 
it.  Occasionally  there  may,  perhaps,  be.  some  lack  of  spon- 
taneity in  his  forms,  but  his  work  is  generally  at  once  bold  and 
graceful.  His  marquetry  presents  an  extraordinary  finish;  his 
chiselled  bronzes  are  of  the  first  excellence.  He  was  especially 
distinguished  for  his  cabinets,  in  which  he  employed  many 
European  as  well  as  exotic  woods.  Wreaths  and  bunches  of 
flowers  form  the  centres  of  the  panels;  on  the  sides  are  often 
diaper  patterns  in  quiet  colours.  Yet  despite  his  distinction  as 
a  maker  of  cabinets  his  high-water  mark  was  reached  in  the 
Bureau  du  Roi,  finished  in  1769  and  consequently  belonging 
rather  to  the  Louis  Quinze  than  the  Louis  Seize  period,  and 
a  not  altogether  dissimilar  cylinder  bureau  believed  to  have 
been  made  for  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  king  of  Poland,  now  in  the 
Wallace  Collection.  Stanislas  died  in  1766,  but  the  desk  was  not 
completed  until  February  20, 1769,  as  appears  by  the  inscription 
accompanying  the  maker's  signature.  Upon  its  completion  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  French  crown  aiid  was  included 
in  a  sale  of  the  royal  furniture  which  took  place  in  Holland.  It 
was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  then  British  Minister 
at.  the  Hague,  and  appears  to  have  passed  out  of  his  hands  when 
he  left  Naples,  where  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 
At  Buckingham.Palace  there  is  a  third  bureau  on  the  same  lines. 
These  pieces  are  triumphs  of  marquetry.  They  are  inlaid  with 
trophies  of  musical  instruments,  doves,.bouquets  and  garlands  of 
flowers;  the  bronze  vases  and  "  galleries"  are  exquisite — they 
may  possibly  be  the  work  of  Gouthi^re,  but  are  more  probably 
from  the  hands  of  Duplessis.  For  several  years  this  great  artist 
appears  to  have  used  the  models  of  his  master  Oeben,  but  there 
was  a  gradual  transition  to  a  style  more  individual,  more 


delicately  conceived,  with  finer  but  hardly  less  vigorous  lines. 
By  the  time  he  had  been  working  alone  for  ten  years  he  had 
completely  embraced  the  Louis  Seize  manner — he  had,  perhaps, 
some  responsibility  for  iL  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
achievements  for  the  court  was  the  famous  flat  writing-table 
now  at  the  Petit  Trianon,  for  ^hich  he  received  only  £aoo.  The 
extent  of  these  royal  orders  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
between  1775  <u^d  1785  Riesener  received  500,000  livres  from 
the  Garde  Meubles,  notwithstanding  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  Oondouin  the  architect  was  the  official  designer  of  fumitute 
for  the  royal  palaces.  Like  so  many,  other  artists  he  was  con- 
^demned  in  the  end  to  sacrifice  to  the  false  taste  of  his  day, 
and  a  certain  number  of  his  creations,  otherwise  delightful, 
were  vitiated  by  being  mounted  with  panels  of  Sevres,  Wedg- 
wood and  other  china.  The  beautiful  little  secretaire  in  the 
Jones  collection  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museam  suffers 
seriously  by  this  lapse. 

RIESENOEBIRGB  (Bohemian  Krkonose),  or  Giant  Moun- 
tains, a  lofty  and  rugged  group  on  the  boundary  of  Silesia  and 
Bohemia,  between  the  upper  ootirses  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
They  form  the  highest  portion  of  the  Sudetic  system  which 
separates  south-east  Prussia  from  the  Austrian  empire,  and 
finds  its  natural  continuation  towards  the  N.W.  in  the  Erz- 
gebirge,  the  Thuringian  Forest  and  the  Harz  Mountains. 
Adjoining  the  Isergebirge  and  the  Lausitzergebiige  on  the 
W.,  and  the  Eulengebirge  and  the  Adlergebirge  cm  the  £.  and 
S.E.,  the  Riesengebirge  proper  run  S.£.  and  N.W.  between  the 
sources  of  the  Zacken  and  the  Bober,  for  a  distance  of  33  m., 
with  a  breadth  of  14  m.  They  cover  an  area  of  about  425  sq.  m., 
three-fourths  of  which  is  in  Austrian,  and  the  remainder  in 
Prussian  territory.  The  boundary  line  follows  the  crest  of  the 
principal  chain  or  ridge  (Riesenkamm),  which  stretches  along 
the  northern  side  of  the  group,  with  an  avera^  height  of  over 
4000  ft.  The  principal  peaks  are  the  ReiftrSger  (4430  ft.),  the 
Hohe  Rad  (4968  ft.),  the  Great  Sturmhaube  (4862  ft),  the  Little 
Sturmhaube  (4646  ft.),  and,  near  the  east  extremity,  the 
Schneekoppe  or  Riesenkoppe  (5266  ft.),  the  loftiest  mountain 
in  northern  or  central  Germany.  Roughly  parallel  to  this 
northern  ridge,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  long  narrow  vaUey 
known  as  the  Siebengiilnde,  there  extends  on  the  S.  a  second  and 
lower  chain,  of  broad  ma^ve  "  saddles,"  with  comparatively 
few  peaks.  The  chief  heights  here  are  Kesselkoppe  (4708  ft.)* 
the  Krkonose  (4849  ft.),  the  Ziegenrttcken  and  the  Brunnen- 
berg  ( 507  2  f  t .) .  From  both  ridges  spurs  of  greater  or  less  Imgth 
are  sent  off  at  various  angles,  whence  a  magnificent  view  is 
obtained  from  fireslau  to  Prague;  the  lowlands  of  Silcaa, 
watered  by  the  Oder,  and  those  of  Bohemia,  intersected  by  the 
Elbe  and  the  Moldau,  appearing  to  lie  mapped  in  relief.  The 
summit  is  crowned  by  a. chapel  dedicated  to  St  Lawrence,  which 
once  also  served  as  a  traveller's  shelter.  Since  1850  the  chapd 
has  been  restored  to  its  religious  use,  and  a  hotel  for  the  accom* 
modation  of  tourists  is  built  close  by.  A  remarkable  group  of 
isolated  columnar  rocks  are  those  known  as  the  Adershadar 
Felsen  in  a  valley  on  the  Bohemian  side  of  the  Ricsengebixge, 
9  m.  W.N.W.  of  Braunau. 

On  its  northern  side  this  mountain  group  rises  ruggedly  and 

precipitously  from  the  Hirschberg  valley;  but  on  its  southern 

side  its  slope  towards  Bohemia  is  very  much  more  gradual. 

The  scenery  is  in  general  bold  and  wild.    The  Bohemian  ridge 

b  deft  about  the  middle  by  a  deep  goige  through  which  pour 

the  headwaters  of  the  river  Elbe,  which  finds  its  source  in  the 

Siebengrilnde.     The  Iser,  B6ber,  Aupa,  2^ken,  Queiss,  and  a 

great  number  of  smaller  streams  also  rise  among  these  mountains 

or  on  their  skirts;  and  small  lakes  and  tarns  are  not  unfrequent 

in  the  valleys.    The  Great  and  Little  Schneegruben — two  deep 

rocky  gorge-like  valleys  in  which  snow  remains  all  the  year 

round— lie  to  the  north  of  the  Hohe  Rad. 

Neariy  the  whole  of  the  Riesenkamm  and  the  western  partion 
of  the  southern  chain  are  granite;  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
main  ridge  and  several  mountains  to  the  south-east  are  foraoed  of  a 
species  of  fneisa;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Bc^iemian  chain, 
especially  its  summits,  consists  of  mica-slate.  Blocks  of  these 
mmerals  lie  scattered  on  the  sides  and  ridges  of  the  mountains  aad 
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in  the  beds  of  the  itmiBs;  and  extemive  ttnf  moon  occupy  many 
of  the  mountain  slope*  and  valkya.  The  lower  parts  of  the  Riesenge* 
bine  aie  clad  wkh  loreau  ci  oak,  beech,  pine  and  fir;  above  1600  ft. 
ooiy  the  bst  two  kinds  of  trees  are  found,  and  beyond  about 
5050  ft.  only  the  dwarf  pine  iPimus  PumOie).  Various  alpine 
pujata  are  found  on  the  Riesengebine,  some  of  them  having  been 
artificial^  introduced  on  the  Sdinedcoppe.  Wheat  u  grown  at 
an  elevation  of  1800  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  oats  as  high  as 
2700  ft.  The  inhabitants  of  this  mountain  region,  who  are  tolerably 
numerous,  especially  on  the  Bohemian  tide,  live  for  the  moat  part, 
not  in  vilhges,  but  in  scattered  huts  called  "  Bauden."  They 
suppoct  themselves  by  the  rearing  of  cattle,  tillage,  glass-making 
and  linen-weaving.  Mining  b  earned  on  only  to  a  small  extent  for 
arsenic  althoueh  there  are  traoea  of  former  more  extensive  workings 
for  other  metau. 

The  Ricsengebirae  baa  of  late  yean  been  made  easQy  accessible 
by  railway,  several  branches  from  the  main  lines,  both  on  the 
Sileaian  and  Bohemian  side,  penetrating  the  valleys,  and  thus  many 
npota  in  the  Riesengebirge  are  a  good  dnl  frequented  in  the  summer. 
The  Schneekoppe  and  other  summits  are  annually  visited  by  a 
coosidentble  number  of  travcHers,  notably  the  spas  of  Warmbrunn 
(near  Hirschberg)  and  Flinsberg  on  the  Gneis,  and  Gdrbendorf, 
known  as  a  climate  health  resort  for  consumptives.  The  Riesenge- 
birge is  the  legendary  home  of  Number  Nip  (Rabeeahl),  a  half- 
mischievous,  half-friendly  goblin  of  German  folklore,  and  various 
hicalities  in  the  group  are  more  or  less  directly  assocuted  with  his 


See  Beemann's  OrtUio  d§  mante  GiganUo  (Frankfort  a.  O.  1679) : 
Daniel,  DeuiscUandt  voL  L  pp.  377-78;  and  Gtbaai/Ut  Ldnder-  und 
Vdlkerkumde,  voL  L  t-t-         ' 

RIBTI  (anc.  ReaU),  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of  Italy,  in  the 

ptovince  of  Perugia,  35}  m.  by  laH  and  15  m.  direct  S.S.E.  of 

Temi,  which  is  70  m.  by  zail  from  Rome.    Pop.  (1901)  X4ii4S 

(town),  17,7x6  (commune).    It  occupies  a  fine  position  1318  ft. 

above  sea-level  on  the  rij^t  bank  of  the  Velino  (a  torrent  sub- 

trSbtttaiy  to  the  Tiber),  which  at  this  point  issues  from  the 

limestone  plateau;  the  old  town  occupies  the  declivity  and  the 

new  town  spreads  out  on  the  level.    While  with  its  quaint  red- 

nxrfed  houses,  its  old  town  walls  (restored  about  1 350) ,  its  castle, 

its  cathedral  (13th  and  xsth  centuries),  its  episcopal  palace 

(1383),  and  its  various  churches  and  convents  Rieti  has  no  small 

amount  of  medieval  pictuiesqtieness;  It  also  displays  a  good  deal 

of  modem  activity  in  vine  and  olive  growing  and  cattle-breeding. 

The  fertility  of  the  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  both  by  Virgil 

and  by  Gcero.    A  Roman  bridge  over  the  Turano,  and  the 

Palaao  \^centinl  by  Vignola  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

Reate  was  reached  from  Rome  by  the  Via  Salaria  (9.S.),  which 
may  originally  have  ended  there,  and  a  branch  road  ran  from  it 
to  Interamna.  -While  hardly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
Pniuc  or  Gvil  Wars,  Reate  is  described  by  Strabo  as  exhausted  by 
these  long  contests.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  Roman  franchise 
at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of  the  Sabines  (290  B.C.),  but  it  appean 
as  a  praefectura  and  not  as  a  munici{Mum  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  empire.  It  was  never  made  a  colonia,  though  veterans  of 
the  Praetorian  guard  and  of  the  eighth  (Augusta)  and  ninth  legions 
were  settled  there  by  Vespasian,  who  belonged  to  a  Reatine  family 
and  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  the  contests  of  the 
Realises  with  the  people  of  interamna  see  Tbrki.  In  1 1 a8  the  town 
was  besteged  and  captured  by  Roger  I.  of  Sicily.  In  the  Strunle 
between  church  and  empire  it  always  held  with  the  former;  anait 
defied  the  forees  of  Frederick  II.  and  (Hho  IV.  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 
lonf:  resided  at  Rieti,  and  it  was  there  he  crownea  Charles  II.  of 
Anjou  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  the  14th  century  Robert,  and 
afterwards  Joanna,  of  Naples  managed  to  keep  possession  of  Rieti 
for  many  years,  but  it  returned  to  the  States  of  the  Church  under 
Gregory  IX.  About  the  year  1500,  the  liberties  of  the  town,  long 
defended  against  the  entToachments  of  the  popes,  were  entirely 
abolKhed.  An  earthquake  in  1785  was  in  1799  folbwed  by  the 
nuKh  more  disastrous  pillage  of  Rieti  by  the  papal  troops  (or  a 
qiace  of  fourteen  days. 

BIBT8CHEU  EBN8T  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  (x8o4-x86x), 
Gcnnan  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Pulsnita  in  Saxony.  At  an  eariy 
age  he  became  an  art  student  at  Dresden,  and  subsequently 
a  pttpQ  of  Rauch  in  Berlin.  He  there  gained  an  art  studentship, 
axkd  studied  in  Rome  in  x8a7-a8.  AJfter  retuming  to  Saxony 
he  soon  brou^t  himself  into  notice  by  a  coIosmI  statue  of 
Frederick  Augustus,  king  of  Saxony;  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  Dresden,  and  thenceforth  became  one  of  the 
chiel  sculptors  ci  his  oountxy.  In  183a  he  was  elected  to  the 
Dresden  profeasoiahip  of  sculpture,  and  had  many  foreign  orders 
of  merit  confened  on  him  by  the  governments  of  different 
ooantiks.    He  died  at  Dresden  m  x86i. 


Rietschel's  rtyle  waa  very  varied;  he  produced  works  imbued 
with  much  religious  feeling,  and  to  some  extent  he  occupi^  the 
same  place  as  a  sculptor  that  Overbcck  did  in  painting.  Other 
imporunt  works  by  him  were  purely  classical  in  style.  He  was 
specially  famed  for  his  portrait  fibres  of  eminent  men,  treated  with 
much  idealism  and  dramatic  vigour;  among  the  latter  class  his 
chief  works  were  colossal  statues  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  for  the 
town  of  Wdmar,  of  Weber  for  Dresden  and  of  Lessine  for  Brunswick. 
He  also  designed  the  memorial  statue  of  Luther  for  Worms,  but  died 
before  he  could  canv  it  out.  The  principal  among  Rietschcl's 
religious  pieces  of  sculpture  are  the  well-known  Christ-Angd,  and  a 
life-sixed  Pietil,  executed  for  the  long  of  Prussia.  He  also  worked  a 
great  deal  in  rilievo,  and  produced  many  graceful  pieces,  espedally 
a  fine  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing  Night  and  Morning.  Noon  and 
Twilight,  desinied  with  much  poetical  feeling  and  imagination. 

For  a  good  biography  of  Rietschel  and  account  of  Lis  works  see 
Appermann,  Enut  Ruttchd  (Leipzig,  1863).  (J.  H.  M.) 

*RIBU,  CHARUB  PIBRRB  HBNRI  (1810-1903),  Swiss 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  CSeneva  in  1830.  He  studied  at  Boim 
University,  where  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  in  X843.  He 
entered  the  British  Museum  in  1847,  and  after  twenty  years  of 
service,  a  new  post,  that  of  keeper  of  Oriental  manuscripts, 
was  created  for  him.  He  completed  in  187  x  the  second  part, 
dealing  with  Axabian  MSS.,  of  the  Catalogtu  codicum  manu- 
scriptorum  orierUaliumt  which  had  been  begun  by  William 
Cureton,  and  he  issued  a  sui^lementary  volume  in  X894.  He 
also  drew  up  a  Catalogue  ojf  the  Turkish  Manuscripts  (x888) 
and  a  Catalogue  ^  the  Persian  Manuscripts  (4  vols.,  1879-^5), 
the  latter  beixig  a  storehouse  of  information  on  the  books  and 
their  authors.  In  1895  he  was  made  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge  in  succession  to  Robertson  Smith.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  19th  of  March  190a. 

RIBVAULX.  a  village  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  3  m.  W.  by  N.  of  the  small  town  of  Helmsley,  Which 
is  served  by  a  branch  of  the  North-Eastem  railway.  Here, 
exquisitely  situated  in  a  deep  wooded  valley,  are  the  ruins  of 
Rievaubc  Abbey,  a  fotmdation  by  Walter  TEspec  k  xx3x  for 
Cistercians.  The  principal  remains  are  those  <^  the  cradform 
church,  mainly  Early  English  in  date,  and  of  the  finest  workman- 
ship. There  are  considerable  fragments  of  the  refectory,  and 
all  the  important  domestic  buildings  may  be  traced.  A  beautiful 
prospect  over  the  ruins  and  the  valley  is  seen  from  the  terrace 
on  the  eastern  fl^witing  Mil 

RIFFIANS,  the  name  gwen  to  the  Berbers  of  the  Rlf  district 
oi  Morocco,  the  mountain  rq^ion  bordering  the  north  coast 
f r6m  Ceuta  eastward  nearly  to  the  borders  of  Algeria  and  forming 
part  of  the  Atlas  range.  The  name,  it  has  been  suggested,  is 
identical  with  Libyan  or  LtbL  A  peculiarity  of  the  Rlf  dialect 
is  the  change  of  the  Arabic  "  1"  to  "  r,"  and  this  would  seem 
to  support  this  derivation,  "  b"  and  "  f  "  being  interchangeable 
through  "  V."  The  Riffians  are  only  nominaUy  subject  to  the 
sultan  of  Morocco,  against  whose  authority  they  are  in  constant 
revolt.  They  are  typical  Berbers  in  physique,  tall,  well  made 
and  muscular,  with  European  features  and  fair  skins  bronzed 
by  the  sun.  In  morality  they  are  singularly  superior  to  their 
neighbours.  In  order  to  prevent  >'outhful  unchastity,  marriages 
are  contracted  between  children  of  eight  yean  old,  the  girl 
being  brought  home  to  live  with  the  lad  at  his  parents'  home 
till  a  child  is  bom,  when  a  separate  dwelling  is  provided  for  the 
youthful  couple  The  women  are  noted  for  their  beauty. 
The  Riffians  undentand  and  speak  Arabic  veiy  little.  They 
were  among  the  fiercest  and  most  crad  of  the  pirates  of  the 
north  coast  of  Africa.  Even  now  they  are  entirdy  untrust- 
worthy in  this  respect  See  further  Besbers,  Mokocx:o, 
Mooss,  Kabyles,  Mzabites. 

RIFUB,  a  firearm  which  may  be  shortly  defined  as  a  musket 
in  which,  by  grooves  (cf.  Get.  rifdn,  to  groove)  in  the  bore 
or  otherwise,  the  projectile  is  forced  to  rotate  before  leaving 
the  barreL  This  rotatory  motion,  maintained  during  flight, 
equalizes  any  irregularities  in  the  form  or  weight  of  the  bullet, 
and  so  lessens  the  tendency  to  depart  from  a  straight  line,  and 
also  in  a  measure  overcomes  atmospheric  resistance.  Rifling 
was  invented  about  1520,  by  Gaspard  KoUer  or  KoUner,  a 
gunmaker  of  Vienna,  according  to  some  authorities;  by  August 
Kotter  of  Nuremberg,  according  to  others.    It  has  been  said 
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that  at  fixst  the  grooves  were  made  straight,  with  the  object 
of  admitting  a  tight-fitting  bullet  and  relieving  the  effects  of 
fouling,  and  that  the  virtue  of  spiral  grooving  was  subsequently 
discovered  by  accident.  But  this  theory  is  unsupported.  The 
earliest  known  riBe  barrels  have  spiral  grooving.  The  amount 
of  turn  varied  in  old  rifles  from  a  half  or  three-qxiarters  turn 
to  one  turn  in  two  to  three  feet.  The  form  and  depth  of  the 
grooving  and  the  numbo:  of  grooves  also  greatly  varied. 

Historical  Development  of  Military  Rifles,— -Vox  the  chief 
infantry  firearms  that  preceded  the  modem  military  rifle,  see 
CuN,  Arms  and  Asmour  (firearms),  Arqxtebus,  &c.  Rifles 
were  at  first  used  for  amusement.  There  are,  however,  in- 
stances of  their  occasional  employment  in  war  in  the  17th 
and  i8th  centuries.  In  1631  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  had 
a  troop  of  riflemen.  Ten  years  later  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
had  several  troops  armed  with  rifled  arquebuses.  Louis  XIII. 
armed  his  bodyguard  nvith  rifles.  Napoleon  withdrew  the  rifle 
from  those  of  his  troops  to  whom  it  had  been  issued  during  the 
wars  of  the  Republic,  nor  did  the  French  make  any  considerable 
use  of  it  again  until  1830,  when  the  Chasseurs  d'0rl6ans  were 
armed  with  it  for  the  invasion  of  Algeria.  The  British  learnt 
the  value  of  rifles  during  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
when  the  government  subsidised  continental  JSgers  armed 
with  rifles  to  oppose  the  American  riflemen.  After  the  war 
these  corps  disappeared,  and  though  they  are  now  represented 
by  the  6oth  (King's  Royal)  Rifles,  the  senior  rifle  corps  in  the 
British  Army  is  the  Rifle  Brigade,  raised  in  1800  as  the  95th  Regi- 
ment and  armed  with  a  flint-lock  weapon  known  as  "  Baker's 
Rifle, "  which  weighed  oi  lb.  The  barrel  was  2}  ft.  long,  its 
calibre  ao-bore,  with  seven  grooves  making  a  quarter-turn  in 
its  length.  A  small  wooden  mallet  was  at  fixst  supplied  with 
this  rifle  to  make  the  ball  enter  the  barrel,  and  it  was  loaded 
with  great  difficulty.  In  x8a6  Delvigne,  a  French  infantry 
officer,  invented  a  breech  with  abrupt  shoulders  on  which  the 
spherical  bullet  was  rammed  down  until  it  expanded  and  filled 
the  grooves.  The  objection  was  that  the  deformed  bullet  had 
an  erratic  flight.  Delvigne's  system  was  subsequently  improved 
u^n  by  Thouvenin,  who  introduced  into  the  breech  an  iron 
stem,  upon  which  the  bullet,  now  of  conical  form,  rested,  and 
was  expanded  by  a  sharp  blow  with  the  iron  ramrod  when 
loading.  In  William  IV.'s  reign  the  Brunswick  percussion 
rifle  ^  was  introduced  into  the  British  rifle  regiments.  Its  weight 
with  bayonet  was  ix  &>  5}  oz.;  length  of  barrel,  2  ft.  6  in., 
with  two  grooves  making  one  turn  in  the  length  of  the  barrel; 
weight  of  spherical  belted  bullet,  557  grs.;  diameter,  '704  in., 
charge  of  powder,  2}  drs.  This  rifle  was  not  easily  loaded,  soon 
fouled,  and  shot  wild  bejrond  400  yds. 

In  X  83  5  W.  Greener  produced  a  new  expansive  bullet,  an  oval 
ball,  a  diameter  and  a  half  m  length,  with  a  fiat  end,  perforated, 
in  which  a  cast  metallic  taper  plug  was  inserted.  The  explosion 
of  the  charge  drove  the  plug  home,  expanded  the  bullet,  filled 
the  grooves  and  prevented  windage.  A  trial  of  the  Greener 
bullet  in  August  1835  proved  successfuL  The  range  and 
accuracy  of  the  rifle  were  retained,  while  the  loading  was  made 
as  easy  as  with  a  smooth-bore  musket.  The  invention  was, 
however,  rejected  by  the  military  authorities  on  the  ground 
that  the  bullet  was  a  compound  one.  In  1852  the  Government 
awarded  Mini6,  a  Frenchman,  £20,000  for  a  bullet  of  the  same 
principle  adopted  into  the  British  service.  In  X857  Greener 
received  a  belated  reward  of  £1000  for  "  the  fint  public  suggestion 
of  the  principle  of  expansion.  "  The  Mini£  bullet  contained  an 
iron  cup  in  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  bullet.  In  185 1  a  rifled 
musket  of  the  Mini£  pattern  was  introduced  into  the  British 
army,  and,  though  not  generally  issued,  was  used  in  the  Kaffir 
War  of  1851,  and  in  the  Crimea.  Its  weight  with  bayonet 
was  10  lb  8}  oz.,  length  of  barrel  3  ft.  3  in.,  with  four  grooves 
making  one  turn  in  72  in.;    diameter  of  bore   -702   inch; 

*Thc  pcrcusaion  prindpte,  invented  by  the  Rev,  Alexander  John 
Foreyth  (1768-1843)  in  1805,  was  not  accepted  for  military  arms 
until  the  introduction  of  this  rifle.  A  small  and  belated  money 
srant  was  made  to  Forsyth  in  1843.  See  Major-General  A.  J.  F. 
Kdd's  memoir  of  Forsyth  (1910). 


charge  of  powder  2|  drs.,  and  aghted  from  too  to  1000  yds 

The  form  of  its  bullet  was  at  first  conoidal,  afterwards  chapged 
to  cylindro-conoidal,  with  a  hemispheric^  iron  cup.  In  1855 
the  Enfield  rifle,  having  in  a  series  of  trials  competed  favourably 
with  the  Mini6  and  Lancaster  rifles,  was  introduced  into  the 
British  army;  it  was  used  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Crimean 
war.  having  there  replaced  the  Mini£  rifle  and  the  percussion 
musket,  and  remained  the  general  weapon  of  the  entire  infantiy 
until  the  introduction  of  the  breech-loader  in  the  year  1667. 
This  rifle  weighed,  with  bayonet,  9  lb  3  oz.,  barrd  39  in.; 
diameter  of  bore  •577  in.;  three-grooved,  with  one  turn  in 
78  in.  It  fired  a  bullet  of  cylindro-conoidal  form  vith 
hollow  base,  weighing  530  grains,  made  up  into  cartridges  and 
lubricated  as  for  the  Mini6  rifle,  adapted  to  this  rifle  by  Pritcfaett, 
who  was  awarded  £1000  by  the  Government.  This  bullet  vas 
wrapped  in  greased  paper  lotmd  the  cylindrical  part  half-way 
up  its  length.  Short  rifles  of  the  same  pattern,  with  five-grooved 
barrels  a  ft.  9  in.  long  and  a  sword  bayonet,  ^"ere  supplied 
to  the  6oth  Rifles  and  to  the  Rifle  Brigade.  Two  small  carbines 
of  the  same  principle  were  at  this  time  introduced  for  the  cavalt)' 
and  artillery,  also  a  rifled  pistol. 

In  1854,  on  the  suggestion  of  General  Lord  Hardinge,  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth,  the  first  mechanician  of  the  day,  began  to 
consider  the  subject  of  rifling,  and  after  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments the  Whitworth  rifle  was  produced  with  hexagonal  bore, 
•45-in.  calibre,  and  with  one  turn  in  ao  in.  It  was  tried  at 
Hythe  in  1857,  and  completely  defeated  the  Enfield  rifle  up  to 
x8oo  yds.  upon  a  fixed  rest.  This  trial  and  Whitworth's  experi- 
ments proved  the  advantages  of  a  sharp  twist,  a  smaller  bore, 
and  elongated  projectile;  but  Whitwortl^'s  rifle  was  ne^-er 
adopted  into  the  Government  service,  probably  because  the 
hexagonal  rifling  wore  badly,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
equal  mechanical  perfection  in  all  similar  rifles  and  ammunition. 
Several  improvements  were  subsequently  made  in  the  sighting, 
grooving  and  some  other  details  of  the  Enfield  rifle.  In  1855  a 
boxwood  plug  to  the  bullet  was  used. 

Between  1857  and  1861  four  breech-loading  carbines  were 
experimentally  introduced  in  the  cavalry — viz.  Sharp's,  Teny's, 
Green's,  and  Westley-Richards'.  Sharp's  and  other  breech- 
loading  carbines  and  also  Spencer  repeating  carbines  were  used 
by  the  Federal  cavalry  in  the  American  Civil  War.  The  general 
adoption  of  the  breeJi-loading  principle  may  be  said  to 
date  from  1867.  The 
Prussians  were  the 
first  to  see  its  great 
advantages,  and 
about  184X  had 
adopted  the  cele- 
brated needle-gun 
iq.v),  a  bolt-action 
weapon.  In  1864 
and  1866  committees 
were  appointed  by 
the  British  War 
Office  to  report  on 
breech-loading  arms, 
and  after  protracted 
experiments,  Jacob 
Snider's  method  of 
conversion  of  the 
muzzle -loading  En- 
field to  a  breech- 
loader (fig.  x)  was 
adopted,  with  the  me- 
tallic cartridge  -  case 
improved  in  1867  by 
Colonel  Boxer,  R.A. 
All  available  En- 
field rifles  were  thus 
converted,  and  new 
arms  made  with  steel  barrels  instead  of  iron.  Great  Britaia 
was   the    first    to    adopt   for    her    army    a    breech-loadiai 


Fig.  I  .—Snider  Rifle.  {Text  Book  ef  Smdl 
Arms,  by  permission  of  the  Controlkr, 
H.M.  Sutionery  Office.) 
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lifle  fritb  mrittKr  canridg»«uc,  wUch  lecured  the  pofcct 
obtuiUiiHi  of  (he  bretth.  The  Snidcf  breech  wu  i  hinged 
blod,  ■  type  much  in  favour  il  ilie  tune.  The  French  Bmil- 
tiif  converted  their  muizle-k«den,  ifae  roovened  weapon 
being  known  u  the  Tabntibe  or  uuff-boi.  Other  breech 
■ctinoa  on  Ibe  lanie  priiuiple  Here  the  Auetriu  Werodl  uid  the 
Bavarian  Podeirili  and  Werdcr  rifles.  But  IbeK  woe  only 
tiansitioBal  iimi.  Ib  iB6<  France  adopted  the  bolt-action 
ChusepAt  (f.t.);  in  1M7  Sweden  the  RagUrOm,  and  Ruisia  the 
Cvte;  in  1S6S  Italy  tlie  Carcano.  All  Ihoe  were  breech- 
loaden  firing  paper  cartridge!  containing  their  awn  meane  of 
igmtvD.  Aftcf  further  experiments  hy  a  fresh  comnutlee  the 
Martini-Beory  riSe  (Gg.  1)  was  dc£nitety  adopted  by  the  Britiib 
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actnn  breech  mechanism  with  Henry^a  barrel  of  ^45-in.  calibre, 
firing  a  papatd  bullet  of  4fio  grains  from  Boier  cases  with  a  wad 
of  waa  lubrication  at  base  of  bullet,  as  proposed  by  Henry. 
The  Henry  tifiirig  had  seven  grooves  with  one  turn  [n  ai  in  ; 
the  lands  and  the  ccntrea  of  the  grooves  were  contained  in  the 
same  circle.  About  the  same  time  or  e  little  later  the  vaiioua 
panels  re-Bimed  their  mfaatry  with  breech-loaders  ol  difiereni 
patiemsandnainei.alloC  which  were  of  about  11  mtn,  (433  In.) 
calibre,  arwj  nearly  all  of  the  boll-lction  type. 

The  Dcxt  stage  in  the  history  of  military  firearms  waa  the 
introduction  of  the  repealing  or  magazine  system.  The 
WincfaeMer  rifle,  an  American  invention  which  appeared  in 
1S63.  waA  one  of  the  earliest  magazine  rifles.  This  weapon  was 
used  by  Turkey  to  some  extent  in  the  Ruuo-Tutkish  War  of 
1877-78,  but  Germany  waa  the  first  great  power  10  provide  its 
army  witb  a  magazine  rifle.  In  rSS^  it  convetted  the  1871 
pattern  Mauserof '44j-in.  bore  into  a  roogsiine  rifle,  holding  eight 
ca/tridga  in  a  tube  magazine  in  the  fore  end.  In  rftftj  France 
(allowed  with  the  Lcbel,  which  had  an  enormous  advantage  in 
hs  HnokelcBs  powder.  In  tSS6  the  question  of  the  best  calibre 
for  imall  arms  was  reopened  in  England.  In  Ilila  year,  1S86, 
Austria  bad  adopted  a  Marmllcher  rifle,  -43^  bore,  with  a  straight- 
pcU  bi^t.  Tbls  rifle  was  the  Ent  adopted  by  any  European 
nalioD  embodying  Lee's  box  magazine,  an  invention  patented 
in  1879  Ukd  iSSi,  and  consisting  of  a  box.  in  rear  of  and  bdow 
the  entrance  to  the  chamber,  contaiiung  the  carttidio.  Another 


Important  improvement,  the  sted  dip  loader  containing  five 
cartridges,  was  also  introduced  with  this  rifle.  In  iSSS  these 
rifles  were  converted  to  .3  r  5  bore,  firing  black  powder  cartridges; 
and  m  tS^o,  on  the  introduction  of  smokeless  powder,  the  sights 
werere-gnduated.  In  1SS7  the  British  Small  Arms  Committee, 
■  ■  '  'Mj 
Federal  laboratory 
■      ■      ■  to  the 
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the  employment  of  a  compound  bullet  with  a  leaden  core  in  a 
copper  envelope,  and  the  use  of  a  compressed  charge  of  black 
powder.  In  1888  a  pattern  of  -joj-in.  cahltre  rifle,  rifled  on 
the  Metford  system  and  with  the  Improved  Lee  bolt  and  maga- 
zine, was  approved  for  tnal  by  British  troops.  The  Metlbrd 
rifiingis  as  follows: — diameter  of  bore,  ^ojin.;  depth  of  rifling, 
-004  in.;  width  of  lands,  -ojj  in.;  twist  of  rifling,  one  turn  in 
loin.  (left-hand);  radial  grooves,  seven  in  number.  About  iSAi, 
and  later,  W.  £.  Uetford  had  carried  out  an  exhaustive  series  ol 
eipeiments  on  buUets  and  rifling.  He  invented  the  important 
system  ol  light  rifling,  witb  increasing  spiral  with  a  hardened 
huUet.  Tbt  Metford  match  rifle  was  pnminent  in  afl  N.R.A. 
competitions  from  1S71  to  t894.  In  1887  he  laid  down  for 
the  Small  Arms  Committee  the  proper  proportions  for  the 
grooving,  spiral  and  cartridge  chamber  of  the  30^  military 
rifle.  This  weapon  proved  satisfactory  and  was  adopted  by  the 
War  Office  as  the  Lee-Metford  rifle.  Hark  I.,  m  December  1S88. 
It  had  a  magazine  of  eight  cartridges.  In  1891  the  Mark  II. 
pattern  was  approved,  with  a  ten-cartridge  magazine,  a  simpli- 
fied bolt,  and  many  miiK>T  improvements.  A  magazine  carbine 
with  barrel  31  In.  long  and  a  six-cartridge  magazine,  otherwise 
identical  with  the  Lee-Metlord  Mark  U  ,  was  also  approved. 
The  Lee-Metford  Mark  U.  rifle  was  subsequently  further  im- 
proved in  its  rifling  to  resist  the  wear  of  smokeless  powder,  and 
also  In  its  bdt  action,  and  became  known  as  the  Lcc-£nfidd 

the  'British  army.  The  number  of  grooves  were  reduced  fmm 
seven  to  five.  Ndther  the  Lee-Meiford  nor  the  Lee-Enfield 
has  increasing  spiral  grooves,  which  are  found  inconvenient  for 
military  arms  from  a  manufacturing  point  of  view.'  The  L.M. 
and  L.£.  carbines  are  similar  to  the  shorter  modds  of  the 
rifles,  but  are  covered  for  the  whole  length  of  the  barrd  by  a 
wooden  handgusrd  and  take  only  six  cartridges;  the  fore-sights 
are  protected  by  wings  on  the  nose-cap,  and  the  long-range 
sights  are  omitted.  These,  as  also  the  Mulini- Met  lord  and 
Martlni-Enfidd  carbines  (faUing-block  actioD  imall-bores],  have 
practically  been  repbccd  by  the  "ihort"  rifle  described  below. 

The  efficiency  of  the  modem  snuU-bore  moguuie  rifle  is 
largdy  due  to  the  pmduction  of  smokdess  nitro-oom  pound 
powder  France  was  the  first  country  to  adopt,  about  i38s,  a 
smokelas  powder  with  IbeLebd  magazine  rifle.  It  was  known 
as  "  Vieille  "  powder,  or  "  Poudre  B  "  [alter  (foetal  Boulanger). 
Since  then  tmokdeu  explosives  have  been  umversally  adopted 
in  all  small-bore  magazine  mihtary  rifles.  The  smokeloa 
eiplosiueknownaa"  Cordite  "or"  Cordite  M.D"  (see  CoamTi) 
a  used  for  the  cartridges  of  the  Lee-Metford  and  Lee-Enfield 
rifles  and  rifie-colibrE  machine  guns.  (H.  5.-EC) 

Uiiitaty  Rifia  t)  Te-day. — About  1900,  the  various  armies 
were  equipped  with  weapons  of  nearly  equd  efliciency.  The 
weights  varied  between  Si  and  irf  lb.  the  lengths  between 
49  and  51  hi.,  the  odibre*  were  -315,  -jii,  303,  with  one  or 
two  -156.  None  of  the  rifles  were  sighted  to  less  than  moo  yds., 
and  neady  all  had  a  "fixed"  or  "battle"  sight.  All  were 
bolt-action  rifles,  and  had  a  muzde  vdodly  of  about  lono  f.s. 
(the  'ij6  Mannhchers,  about  1300  f.a.).  Except  France,  with 
the  tube-magazine  Lebd,  Denmark  and  the  U.S.A.  with  the 
horizontal-box  Krog-JOrgensen,  and  Great  Britain,  afl  nations 
used  multiple-loading  by  clip  or  charger.  With  Lebel  and 
Krag-Jfirgenten  weapons,  multiple-loading  b  a  ptacltcal  Im- 
possiblllly,  but  In  Crest  Britain  the  charger  was  deliber- 
aldy  rejected.     It  was  desired  to  use  the  rifle  normally  as  a 

■Of  all  modern  military  riflee.  the  luUan  1S91  weapon  alone  has 
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single-loader,  and  to  reserve  the  magazine  (which  held  ten 
cartridges,  or  twice  as  many  as  the  multiple-loading  Mausers, 
Mannlichers,  &c.)  for  emergencies.  But  from  about  1903  this 
equivalence  of  infantry  weapons  began  to  be  disturbed  by  two 
new  influences:  the  tendency  towards  a  "  short "  rifle,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  pointed  bullet. 

In  the  first,  Switzerland  took  the  lead  with  the  short  Schmidt- 
Rubin  in  1900.  But  amongst  the  greater  powers,  England 
and  the  United  States  alone  have  followed  her  example.  At 
the  close  of  the  South  African  War  Great  Britain  issued 
1000  short  Lee-Enfield  rifles  experimentally,  and  in  1903  the 
"short  rifle"  was  actually  approved  and  issued  generally. 
Since  then  it  has  been  improved  in  details.  The  barrel  was 
shortened  by  5  in.,  multiple^Ioadlng  by  charger  was  introduced, 
and  by  the  Musketry  Regulations  of  1909  magazine  fire  was 
laid  down  as  the  normal,  single-loading  being  forbidden.  The 
change  met  with  very  considerable  opposition,  especially  from 
target-shooting  experts,  who  maintained  that  a  long  rifle,  so 
perfected  in  details  as  to  be  equal  to  the  short  in  every  point 
except  in  length,  must  be  more  accurate.  Th^  view  of  the 
military  authorities,  which  was  maintained  in  spite  of  criticism, 
was  that  for  service  purposes,  and  especially  for  prolonged 
snap-shooting,  the  handier  weapon  was  preferable.  One 
important  factor  in  the  decision  was  the  desire  to  give  the 
cavalry  a  weapon  with  which,  when  dismounted,  it  could  fight 
the  infantxy  rifle  on  equal  terms.  A  more  serious  objection 
than  that  of  want  of  superfine  accuracy  in  bull's-eye  shooting 
was  the  loss  of  5  in.  of  reach  in  bayonet  fighting.  This  objec- 
tion was  met  in  1907  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  pattern 
bayonet  with  a  blade  5  in.  longer.  In  1908  the  long  Lee- 
Enfield  and  Lee-Metford  rifles  in  store  were  converted 
for  charger-loading  (fig.  3),   fitted    with  safety  catches  and 


Fig.  3. — Charger-loading  L.E.    (Text,Book  of  Stnall  Arms^ 
by  permission.) 

new  sights,  and  issued  to  the  infantry  of  the  Territorial 
Force  in  1909  and  1910.  For  target  purposes  many  rifle  shots 
prefer   this   converted   weapon   to   the  short   rifle    (fig.  4). 


Fig.  4.— L.E.  Short  Rifle.    {Text  Booh  of  Small  ArmSt. 
by  permissioa.) 

The  United  States  in  1904  replaced  the  Krag-Jdrgensen  (hand- 
loading  horizontal  magazine)  by  the  short  Springfield.  A  sort 
of  spring  bayonet  was  at  first  fitted  to  this  rifle,  but  it  was  soon 
replaced  by  an  ordinary  sword  bayonet. 

The  pointed  bullet  ("  Spitz-geschoss  "  or  "  S  ")  was  introduced 
by  Germany  in  1905,  and  her  example  was  quickly  followed 
by  France  (balle  D)  and  other  powers.  Its  advantage  is  a 
considerable  flattenmg  of  the  trajectory,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  lessened  resistance  of  the  air.  This  latter  allows  of  a 
reduction  in  the  sectional  density  and  consequently  in  the 
weight  of  the  bullet.  Thus  velocities  up  to  3900  foot-seconds 
are  realized,  which  enables  the  "  dangerous  space "  to  be 
very  greatly  augmented  (see  fig.  20).  The  "  fixed  sight  " 
range  with  the  "  S"  bullet  is  700  yds.,  as  against  the  Lee-Enfield's 
500.  It  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1910 
that  a  modified  bullet  was  being  experimented  with,  and  that 
some  increase  in  the  fixed-sight  range  was  expected  to  be  obtained, 
but  the  relatively  weak  breech  action  of  the  Lee-Enfield — ^which 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  rearward  position  of  the  locking  lugs — does 
not  allow  designers  much  freedom  in  the  matter  of  increasing 
velocities,  as  the  chamber  pressure  has  to  be  kept  low.    It 


will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  other  rifles  are  constructed  to 
stand  a  much  higher  pressure. 

But  both  these  improvements  are  destined  to  be  edipsed 
in  importance  by  the  adoption  of  the  automatic  rifle.  The 
application  of  the  automatic  principle  to  the  modem  high- 
velocity  small-arm  of  precision  has  been  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  small-arms  experts  of  all  armies  and  of  numerous  private 
inventors  for  some  years  past.  These  numerous  attempts 
have,  in  the  case  of  the  rifle,  been  largely  doomed  to  failure 
because  of  the  necessary  limitations  of  space  and  weight; 
although  the  automatic  principle  has  been  successfully  applied 
both  to  machine  guns  {q.v.)  and  to  pistols  iq.9.).  In  these 
weapons  the  work  of  extracting  the  empty  cartridgeose, 
re-loading  and  re-cocking,  is  accomplished  either  by  the  motive 
power  of  the  recoil  or  of  the  gas  generated  by  the  escplosion 
of  the  powder,  thus  enabling  a  rapid  and  continuous  fire  to  be 
maintained  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  weapon's  magazine.  In 
the  case  of  machine  guns  the  firing  also  is  automatic,  but  sdf- 
finng  nfles  are  not  very  desirable  as  infantry  weapons  and  in 
addition  are  so  heavy  as  to  approximate  to  madiine  guns. 

Of  the  recoil-operated  class  of  automatic  rifles  there  are 
two  subdivisions,  "  short-recoil "  and  "  long-recoil. "  In  the 
former,  which  is  most  favoured  by  inventors,  the  barrel,  body 
and  bolt  recoil  together  for  a  short  distance,  about  i  iiL,  in 
which  space  the  bolt  is  unlocked,  and  the  bolt  then  recoils 
freely  m  the  body.  The  bolt  is  nm  forward  in  reloading  by 
a  spring.  In  the  long-recoil  t3rpe  the  barrel,  body  and  b(^t 
recoil  the  whole  distance,  and  the  barrel  and  body  are  run  up  by 
one  spring,  the  bolt  by  another.  Several  such  rifles  have  been 
shown  at  the  N.R.A.  meetings  at  Bisley;  the  Rexer,  Mauser  and 
Woodgate  rifles  being  on  the  long-recoil,  the  Hall6  on  the  short - 
recoil  principle.  Gas-operated  rifles,  like  the  Hotchkiss  and 
Colt  machine  guns,  have  fixed  banels  and  are  worked  by  a 
portion  of  the  powder-gases  which  is  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  barrel  through  a  smaiU  hole  near  the  muzzle,  thence  entering 
a  cylinder  and  working  a  piston  in  connexion  with  the  breech 
mechanism.  No  automatic  rifle  has  as  yet  (August  19x0)  been 
issued  as  a  service  weapon  by  any  power,  the  problem  of  ensuring 
certainty  in  action  under  service  conditions — i.e.  with  grit  and 
dirt  in  the  working  parts — being  the  principal  difficulty. 

Great  Britatn. — ^There  are  two  principal  types  of  Lee-Metford 
and  Lee-Enfield  rifles  in  the  service,  the  short  and  the  "  charver- 
loading."  The  former  is  carried  by  all  units  (cavalry  included) 
of  the  regular  army,  by  the  yeomanry  cavalry  oi  the  Territorial 
Force,  and  by  units  of  the  Omcers'  Training  Corps.  The  latter  b 
used  bv  the  infantry  of  the  Territorial  Force.  There  exist,  further, 
the  older,  non-charger-loading  Lee-Metford  and  Lee-Enfield  rifles, 
a  few  carbines  of  the  same  type,  and  some  Martini-Mctford  and 
Martini-Enfield  carbines  which  have  the  •103  barrel  and  cartridge 
with  the  falling-block  Martini  action.  '45  Martini>Henry  rifles  and 
carbines,  and  even  Sniders,  are  still  used  by  local  police  forces  ia 
some  of  the  smaller  colonies. 

The  "  long "  charger-loading  Lee-Enfield  is  converted  from 
earlier  patterns  by  the  addition  of  a  charger  guide,  the  stripping 
of  the  Dolt-cover,  and  improvements  in  the  sighting.  The  action 
of  the  breech  mechanism '  is  as  follows  (the  breech  mechanism  of 
the  "  short "  rifle  bein^  practically  the  same) :  The  breech  is 
closed  by  a  bolt  (I)  which  slides  in  a  bolt-way  cut  in  the  bodv; 
the  bolt-head  (lo)  abuts  against  the  base  of  the  cartridge  when  the 
rifle  is  loaded,  and  when  the  knob  is  turned  down  the  whcJe  ia  locked. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  bolt  is  a  solid  rib,  and  on  the  left  side  a  lug: 
these  support  the  bolt  on  firing  by  contact  with  the  "  reastiiuE 
shoulder  on  the  right,  and  the  rear  face  of  the  "  lug  Seating 
on  the  left  of  the  body.  Underneath  the  bolt  there  are  two  xecesaes 
and  two  studs.  The  bolt-head  is  screwed  to  the  bolt  and  is  fitted 
with  an  extractor  daw.  The  bolt-head,  instead  of  being  rigidly 
attached  to  the  bolt,  is  so  far  independent  that  it  remains  stationary 
while  the  bolt  is  revolved.  Inside  the  bolt  is  the  arran|[enient 
of  striker  (V)  and  spring  (W),  and  at  its  rear  end,  formmg  the 
working  connexion  between  trigger  and  striker,  is  the  "  cocking- 
piece  "  (X)  which  is  fitted  with  a  safe^<atch  (not  in  the  old  pattern 
rifle  illustrated).  This  cocking-picce  (which  cannot  turn)  has  a  king 
tongue  projecting  to  the  front,  lying  along  the  under  side  of  the 
bolt,  and  the  front  end  of  this  tongue  (Y),  called  the  "  full-beni/* 

^  The  annexed  figures  show  the  old  pattern  weapon.  In  both  the 
existing  patterns  a  safety  catch  is  fitted,  the  marline  spring  is  of 
a  different  shape  and  there  is  no  bolt-cover.  But  the  essential 
parts  of  the  action  remain  the  same. 
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Fis.  ij.— Lebel  Rifle. 
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UniuJ  SlaUi—VB  10  lOo*  the  U.S.  army  had  the  Kni«-]arfe>*eii 
rifle,  in  which,  aa  ahown  in  tf.  17.  the  mafaiuie  was  placed  hoci- 
loTlUlly  under  the  breech  anion.  At  this  time  mou  ol  the  •ecDnd 
line  iroope  had  nill  the  old-iaahioned  (black  powder)  Spriiu&etd 

Wemdl-^   since  1904,  however,  the  resular  amy  baa  been  Te.aniied 

blinctloa  Mauaer.  Aaal  hm  iiaued,  the  neir  Sprin^^hl  had  a  nid 
bayonet  which,  when  not  in  uie,  lay  wilhin  Ihe  lore-end  of  the  Bock, 

novelty  waOlowevet,  Kon  diicarded  in  favour  of  a  nord  bayutei 
16  in  loni.  The  United  SwlM  navy  had  until  about  1000  ll» 
Lee  "  atiaithl-pull  "  liHe.    The  Russian  "  j.line  "  and  the  Japauit 


hind  o(  wear"--     •'- 


impfijved  model  id  tl 


rifle*  an  bah-Metio 


■r  "  (1900)  and"  Jtib  yar  "  (lylj)  riflca  *n  I 

, — , .  with  no  tpcciat  peculiarifiet.    The  Snnu  rifle 

Ru1mi)/m  (  motrktblt  wa  


Tin  Uit  •>!  At  Rifit  in  Wa 

The    tludy    of    "  muikeliy  " 

distbct  [ram  urget  ihooling  i 

..^be  Hid  to  dite  fmn  iIk  Fni 

-    Cemnn    Wai,      Prtviouily    i 

K^dicrt      cDnomed       themie 
nihcr  with  Ihe  lutical  qusi 

of    fire-power — fire    tesui  ibi 

Fic.  17.— Knf'IOtgeiueii.    bullet  Kriiu  bayonet  and  10  a 


iniut  queation  of  its  applicalion.  Tbi*  wu 
DiiuRil  enough  in  the  diya  0!  ihoit-range  fighting.  But 
when  buUcti  began  lo  caUM  louei  at  1000  ydi.  and  more 
fmrn  the  firing  point,  foimaiioni  thaf  preiented  Ibe  leut 
vuinenble  target  had  to  be  diacovered  and  tested,  aiming 
grew  more  difficult  ai  the  range  increased,  and  firipg  by 
word  o(  coounand  io  Urge  uniK  became  practically  impoa- 
siUe.  The  very  accuracy  and  range  of  modem  weapons 
involved  new  problems.  The  necosiiy,  in  the  larger  area  of 
eflectivc  fire,  of  Kiting  the  sights  to  the  distance  of  the  mark 
maile  furlhcT  demands  on  fire-discipline  and  brought  up  the 
difficult  problem  of  judging  distance.  The  posiihilitiei  ol 
-■  ---  -'  '--  ---'irred  by-  the  magazine  rifle  also 
war.  as  it  came,  produced  fresh 

_  ..  ,       ble  and  what  was  not  in  matters 

of  firenxintrd,  Ihe  best  rale  of  fire  for  effect,  the  range  at 
which  fire  should  be  opened,  and  other  balf-Uciical,  half. 
technical  problems.  Thus,  although  many  points  still  remain 
in  Itte  region  of  controversy,  certain  ideas  and  principles 
an  almost  imiversally  accepted  as  Ihe  basis  of  lervice 
muaketty. 

The  leading  idea  n  that  of  Ihe  "  cone  of  dispersion."     A 


anded  (bte  st 


modem  rifle. 


n  the  » 


!  spot,  b 


10  this  error  of  the  rillc  and  the  ammunition  (here  is  added 
Ihe  personal  error  ol  the  marksman,  the  group  is  larger,  and  in 
ihecotledivefireof  asquaditislargerstill.  Now  theirajeetories 
of  bulleU  thai  do  not  strike  in  Ihe  same  place  naturally  do 
not  coincide,  and  the  group  on  the  target  is  represented  in 
the  air  by  a  cone  01  sheaf  of  Inijcctories.  The  bullets  of  this 
d>eal  airiking  the  ground  on  eilhcT  side  of  the  target  form 
on  ih*  ground  a  much  elongated  ellipse.  The  ellipse  conuining 
go  ^  of   the  bullets  fired   is  called  the  bealm  '■ 


which  CI 


calculate  from  Ibe  "  effective  " 

u  75%  of  bullets.     Within  the  "  eflectlvi 

ntre,  is  found  the  closely  grouped  "  Duc 


50%  of  buDeU.    mth  the  British  -301  rifle  in 
the  depths  of  thtM  looes  are:- 

coliective  fire 

Nudeu.. 

EHective- 

Beaten. 

■3"    " 

"i't 

JJOjrds. 

JJoyd.. 
170    „ 

The  target  aimed  at  and  ^gfated  for  is  at  tbe  centre  ol  the 
tone  (see  Eg,  19).  The  height  of  the  grouping  on  a  vertical 
target  mmpared  lo  the  depth  o(  the  grouping  on  the  ground 
is  of  course  propoitlonale  lo  the  tangent  of  the  angle  ol  descent; 
hence,  small  aa  is  the  group  on  a  vertical  target  al  500  yds,, 
the  beaten  lone  is  no  less  than  ;»  yds.  deep.  For  the  same 
reason,  aa  Ihe  range,  and  consequently  Ihe  angle  of  descent, 
increases,  the  beaten  sone  diniinishes  in  depth.  Another 
Ihe  "dangerous  space.*'     This  u  the  space  between 


catch," 


an's  bead,  and 


It  is  10s  yds.,  while  in  Ihst  of  a  sharpshooter  lying 
only  13  yda.  (in  addition  of  course  to  the  be 
As  nondays  nearly  all  targets,  on  service,  are  lyi: 
quarters  concealed  figures,  Ihe  dangerous  space  ai 
with  Ihe  beaten  tone  is  al  such  a  range  too  sm: 
as  a  factor.  It  is,  however.  Important  at  shorter 
yds.  and  under  (700  and  under  with  the  new  point 
Here  the  advantages  of  flat  trajectory  make  then 
Within  this  distance  the  bullet  is  at  no  pcnnt  ii 


ohigh  U 


A  lyuif  figure  b  in 
if  the  ughts  are  set  to  500  yds.  (front  half  of  efieclivc 
iro  yds.,  dangerous  qnce  5a  yds.)-  This  is  the  theory  u 
lying  the  500  yds.  "filed  sight"  or  "  baltle.sight,"  a  si 
which  holds  good  lor  all  less  ranges,  and  can  be  put  01 
riOe  instantly  and  wiihout  looking  at  Ifae  back-sight  gtadua 


Traieoori, 


lion   with  the  imperletlions 
rksmanship  and  (he  chances 

_„ .    re  the  ba^  of  the  musketry 

Iraining'and  practice  of  to-day!     At  Ibe  School  of  Musketry, 
Hyihe,  the  standard  .of  judpng  distance  is  "  not  mete  than 
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DETAILS  OF  MODERN 
(From  the  British  offidal 
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AUSTRIA 

AND 

BULGARIA. 


BELGIUM. 


DENMARK. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


FRANCE. 


GERMANY. 


Pattern  o(  the  Ynr 


»9S. 


tUq. 


!»»• 


1907. 


1907. 


ilgll. 


Detigiiatioo 


*  • 


MjumucHBa. 


K>AO> 

JoiaEmm. 


OutCEt 
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MauL 


LKK-Emrntto. 
Maks  Ul. 


iMMKL. 


Mai 


MicaxSne  Sntcn 


Bos 


Box 


BonmitAl-boi 


Box 


Box 


Tub* 


Number  of  CaftridgM  in  Macuinc 


10 


le 


Cbarger  or  Gip  . 

Cut  off 

Safety  Bolt  .       . 


Clip 
No 
Yet 


Ch. 
No 
Yes 


Ch. 
Yet 
No 


Ch- 
Yca 
Yee 


Ch. 
Yea 
Yee 


No 
Yes 
No 


Ch. 
No 
Yea 


retell 

Without  bayonet 
Withbayooet  . 

LeDXth:— 
Without  bayonet 
Withbayooet  . 

BarRI^- 
Length 
Calibcv     .      . 


B  lb   si  u* 
B  ft  tsl  OS. 


4ft. 


ft.  t  to. 
xx'Sin. 


Rifling:- 

Number  of  graovcs 

Twnt  (to  right,  esoept  in  Lee-I 

Enfield  and  Lebel)  1  turn  h> 

caiibns        .      .      .      .) 

;hts:— 

est  foe       .... 

Higbestfor      .... 

Cartridge:— 
Length      ....    In. 
Weight     ....  gn. 

Bullet:— 
Shape  of  point 

Material  of  envelope 

Length      ....    m. 

Diameter  (max.) 

Weight     .      .      .      .  gn. 


fo-ta 

o 

•its 


* 


ChafKe>- 
Weight     . 
Prapdknt. 


Muxsk  Vdodty  .      . 

Chamber  Preantre: — 
Tom  00  »q.  in. 


gn. 


goo  L 

Uxoydi.) 

woo  paces 

(xiss  yds.) 

S-o 
455 


Roood 

Steel,  hibricated 

I-t4 
•5318 
>44 

aes4 

10-7 


Bib   loc. 
9  Iboioi. 


4  (t.  »•»$  in. 
4  It.  II-75  in. 


SOHJ? 
1-6$ 
•sot 


4 
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(547  yds.) 

MOO  m. 
(ai87  yds.) 

3-osS 
44> 

Round 
CJ*. 

X-MS 
•3« 
»0 


N.G.  £i  N.C. 


S034 


«9-7 


9  lb  xtjox. 

XO  ft  41' 


I  01. 


4  ft.  4-75  in. 
5  ft  3  «• 


•jiS 


6 
37-5 


300  m. 
(3>8yds.) 

tgoom. 
(ao78yds.) 

J-o 

4fie 


Round 

CJI. 

X-t87 
■3>3 
>37 


9  ft4oa. 
10  ft  si  ox. 

4  ft.  x-s  la. 

5  ft.  t-5  in. 


30'«9 
7-7 
•303 


Bftalc 
9  ft  to|  ( 


S  ft.  8-s  to. 
5  ft.  x-7  in. 


t5-i9 
7-7 
■303 


9lb3l0L 
to  ft  x|  01. 

4  ft.  3-ta  to. 

5  ft.  xx-84  to. 


31-496 
8 
•315 


33 


185  m. 
(aooyds.) 

•Sfon. 
(sBooyih.) 

3-os 
415 


4 
30 


tsom.  . 
(t73  9<to) 


447 


(»i87  yds.) 


9ft  I4< 


4  ^  1-4  I 

5  ft-  9-75  i 


S9^S 

1-9 
•3" 


4  ' 

see  as. 
(ai9  ]fda.> 

seeo  B. 


X968 


is-i 


CM. 

I-»5 

•3" 
"5 

CbrdL 
se6o 


155 


CJt. 


fair 
•3>s8 
^1 


M 

•073 
f7-75 


415 


Kvunm 

;  Copper  sine, 
I  no  cnvdopc 

>9B 


3-tS 

43> 


>3to 


17-75 


StMl.  coated 
with  C  Jf . 

1-131 
-3X89 
••7 


ire 


MQS 


St 


3<9-9 


Sted.costrdl 
wkhCN.  S 

x-tos 
tS4-S 


1& 
sBSs 

trs 


100  yds.  wrong  at  any  range."  Now  at  xooo  yds.  an  error 
in  judging  distance  of  13  yds.  above  or  below  the  true 
range  will  cause  all  the  shots  of  a  particular  rifle  to  fall  away 
from  the  target,  and  the  better  the  marksman — i.e.  the  closer 
his  group — the  more  necessary  is  perfection  in  judging  distance, 
a  perfection  which  in  reality  seems  unattainable.  The  British 
musketry  regulations  therefore  lay  it  down  that  the  individual 
marksman's  fire  at  service  targets  is  unprofitable  at  ranges 
of  more  than  600  yds.  Beyond  that  distance  collective  fire, 
controlled  and  directed  by  an  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer,  is  the  rule.  The  question  as  to  whether  fire  is  to  be 
opened  in  any  given  set  of  circumstances  is  decided  by  the  fire- 
director,  who  considers  first  whether  the  probable  error  in 
judging  distance  is  greater  than  half  of  the  effective  zohe 
for  the  estimated  range.  If  it  is  so,  he  must  order  "  com- 
bined sights,"  i.e.  half  of  the*  units  under  his  command  use  one 
elevation,  the  rest  another,  which  method  artificially  increases 
the  dispersion  of  the  bullets  and '  thereby  the  probability  of 
the  target  being  included  in  the  zone.  This,  however,  makes 
the  fire  less  effective,  and  in  practice  cannot  profitably  be  used 
by  any  body  of  rifles  of  less  than  80  or  100.  The  commander 
of  only  a  single  section,  therefore,  however  tempting  the 
target,  must  refir<un  from  opening  fire  at  all.  At  medium 
ranges,  however,  controlled  and  directed  fire  is  effective, 
and  at  such   ranges   troops  should  still  be  sufficiently  in 


Non.— CN.-Cupfo-nicfccL    N.C.-Nki»«|yGCftofe 

hand  to  execute  the  fire^Urector's  orders.  Within  decisive 
ranges  fire-direction  has  to  give  place  to  fire-control.  All  that 
the  strongest  commander  can  enforce  is  the  opening  and  ceasing 
of  fire  when  he  gives  the  order,  and  success  is  sought  through 
making  the  individual  soldier  skilful  at  rapid  and  ?nap  shooting. 
Black  bull's-eyes  on  white  targets  are  now  used  only  to  teach 
men  to  make  uniformly  good  shooting,  which  is  shown  by  the 
closeness  of  the  shot-grouping.  The  rest  of  the  musketry  cmirse 
is  fired  against  grey-green  "  head  and  shoulders  "  targets  or 
brown  silhouettes,  and  consists  of  slow,  rapid  and  snap  shooting, 
from  behind  cover,  at  disappearing  or  running  targets,  &c 
In  1909  special  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  visual  training, 
both  as  an  aid  to  judging  distance  and  as  an  actual  ingredient 
of  fire-discipline.  A  method  of  indicating  targets  which^origin* 
ated  in  the  French  army  was  adopted  and  improved  upon, 
consisting  essentially  of  giving  two  or  three  conspicuous 
"  auxiliary  marks,"  in  artillery  language,  and  naming  the  target 
with  reference  to  them.  Judging  distance  is  generally  assod^ 
ated  with  fire-discipline  practices,  and  men  are  frequently 
exercised  in  locating  and  ranging  upon  a  hidden  skirmishert 
300-800  yds.  away.  Perhaps  the  most  important  modifica* 
tion  of  musketry  training,  within  recent  years,  has  been  the 
adoption  of  rapid  fire  in  "  bursts,"  as  the  normal  procedure 
for  infantry,  instead  of  slow  continuous  fire.  The  complete 
cessation  of  fire  at  intervals  enables  the  leaders  to  observe  the 
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progress  of  the  engagement,  to  change  their  target,  to  economize 
ammunition,  to  select  the  ground  for  the  next  rush  and  the 
nest  burst  of  fixe,  and  to  regain  control  of  the  men,  whom  a 
prolonged  fire-fight  hypnotizes  and  rivets  to  the  ground.  The 
chief  use  of  "  slow  "  fire,  which  is  generally  employed  by  skir- 
mishers working  in  pairs,  is  to  keep  the  enemy  under;  the  storm 
of  well-directed  "  rapid  fire  "  the  fire-director  should  hold  in 
his  own  hands,  ready  to  release  it  at  the  right  moment.  Slow 
fire  averages  3  rounds  a  minute,  rapid  (aimed)  8-1  a.  The  con- 
figuration of  the  ground  has  often  a  great  influence  on  fire  effect. 
If  the  target  is  on  a  sharp  forward  slope,  the  beaten  sone  is 
greatly  diminished  in  depth,  ranging  errors  are  no  longer  neutra- 
lized by  the  flatness  of  trajectory  and  (the  bullets  meeting 
the  ground  at  a  steeper  angle)  the  dangerous  space  is  reduced; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slope  descends  gently  in  rear  of  the 
target  so  that  the  falling  bullets  instead  of  making  a  pattern 
upon  the  ground,  skim  idong  parallel  to  the  surface,  the  zone 
is  increased.  For  instance,  at  1500  yds.,  if  there  is  a  reverse 
slope  of  about  5"  in  rear  of  the  target  the  depth  of  the  beaten 
zone  is  tenfold  that  of  the  zone  for  the  same  range  on  level 
ground.  Similarly  if  the  target  is  on  the  crest  of  a  bill  and  the 
fircrs  bdow,  the  "  over  "  half  of  the  cone  of  fire  may  graze 
the  reveise  slope  or  pass  far  above,  according  as  the  re- 
verse slope  is  gentle  or  sharp  with  respect  to  the  line  of  sight. 
The  normal  position  for  the  firing  infantryman  in  action  is 


lying;  the  kneeling  position  is  used  for  firing  from  behind  cover, 
the  sitting  for  firing  down  hill.  Standing,  formerly  the  usual 
position,  is  now  employed  chiefly  for  firing  behind  cover  with 
the  rifle  rested,  and  for  snap-shooting  during  an  advance  when 
it  is  undesirable  to  halt  and  lie  down.  As  regards  cover,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  well-covered  or  intrenched  troops 
generally  shoot  less  accurately  than  troops  in  the  open,  the 
soldier  in  security  being  loth  to  expose  himself  long  enough 
to  take  careful  aim.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  War,  and  its  effect  is  to  create  a  zone  of  unaimed 
fire  behind  the  assailants'  fighting  line,  which  sometimes  causes 
serious  losses  to  his  supports  and  reserves.  The  relation 
between  the  cone  of  dispersion  of  peace-time  experiments,  even 
when  these  are  specially  designed  to  establish  that  relation 
(for  example,  series  fired  in  France  by  third-class  shots,  after 
a  long  march  without  food),  has  never  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished. An  arbitrary  figure  of  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of 
peace-time  effect  has  generally  been  assumed  as  representing 
war  results,  but  some  think  that  however  ihe  normal  cone  may 
be  multiplied  or  divided,  no  relation  can  be  fotmd  between  peace 
and  war  effect,  and  that  in  battle  the  brave  men  aim  and  fire 
as  if  on  the  practice  range,  and  the  rest  fire  absolutely  at  hazard. 
From  a  musketry  point  of  view,  this  brings  again  into  the  fore- 
ground the  question  of  distance-judging,  as,  if  the  sights  be 
wrongly  set,  the  more  accurate  the  fire  the  less  its  effect,  and  a 
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mistake  would  nullify  even  the  small  amount  of  aimed  fixe  that 
can  be  reckoned  upon.  Peace-time  experiments  have  their 
value— and  it  is  very  great— in  establishing  data  as  to  the 
effect  of  fire  on  troops  in  different  formations,  the  limits  of 
permissible  error  in  ranging,  &c.,  on  the  principle  that  of  two 
methods,  that  which  is  proved  to  be  better  in  peace  would  in 
much  the  same  proportion  be  found  better  in  war.    (C.  F.  A.) 

See  T.  F.  Fremantle,  The  Book'  of  the  Rifiex  W.  W.  Greener, 
The  Gun   and  its  Development;  the  British  official  Text  Bock  o 


Small  Amu   (1909);   and    Musketry  Retulaticns   (1909);   C 
Mayne,  Infantry  Fire  Tactia\  and  Taffin,  '^  Tir  de  Combat "  {fteoue 
d'infanterie,  I909)- 

Mat£h  or  Target  Rifle. — ^The  sport  or  pastime  of  target  shooting 
has  many  times  changed  its  character,  owing  to  the  steady 
improvement  in  the  rifle  and  the  different  ranges  or  distances 
at  which  shooting  is  practised.  Range  usually  governs  the 
construction  of  the  target  rifle,  long-range  rifles  not  being 
necessarily  the  best  weapons  for  a  short  range  of,  say,  300  yds. 
Limitations — such  as  the  amount  of  powder  charge,  weight  of 
bullet  and  rifle — are  also  usually  imposed  in  order  to  place  all 
competitors  on  equal  terms.  The  long-range  match  rifle  is  not 
the  superior  of  the  military  rifle  as  a  weapon,  but  as  a  scientific 
shooting  instrument  is  the  best  small-arm  produced.  The 
ordinary  target  rifle  is  a  hybrid  arm,  combining  the  points  of 
the  long-range  match,  modem  military  and  best  sporting  rifles. 
The  miniature  match  rifle  is  used  for  short-range  practice. 

Shooting  at  fixed  marks  has  been  practised  continuously 
in  Switzerland  from  medieval  times.  A  club  ("  Sod£t£  de 
I'harquebuse  et  de  la  Navigation  ")  has  existed  in  Geneva  since 
1474;  and  the  Ziirich  "  Schtttzen-Gesellschaft  "  since  about  the 
same  date.  It  is  not  clear  at  what  period  rifles  were  introduced 
in  these  dubs.  From  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  up  to 
1844  the  rifle  generally  used  in  Great  Britain  had  a  polygrooved 
barrel  '630  in.  in  diameter,  with  spherical  ball,  and  the  arm 
weighed  from  11  to  15  lb.  It  was  not  fixed  in  military  fashion, 
but  had  a  handle  extending  downwards  fixed  in  front  of  the 
trigger-guard,  which  was  grasped  by  the  left  hand,  the  left  arm 
being  steadied  against  the  body.  This  method  of  shooting  is 
still  sometimes  followed  by  Swiss  and  German  riflemen.  Target 
shooting  as  a  sport  or  business  was  rarely  practised  in  Great 
Britain  until  after  the  formation  of  the  Voltmteer  Force  in  1859. 
The  inauguration  of  the  "  National  Rifle  Association  "  in  i860 
opened  a  new  and  most  important  era  in  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  rifle.  This  institution  was  established  "  for  the  en- 
couragement of  rifle  corps  and  the  promotion  of  rifle  shooting 
throughout  Great  Britain.  ...  As  a  national  pastime  to  make 
the  rifle  what  the  bow  was  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  the 
familiar  weapon  of  those  who  stand  forth  in  the  defence  of  their 
country."  The  first  meeting  of  the  N.R.A.  was  held  at  Wimbledon 
in  i860.  The  first  shot  was  fired  by  Queen  Victoria^  from  a 
Whitworth  rifle  on  a  machine  rest,  at  400  yds.,  .and  struck 
the  bull's-eye.  The  Whitworth  muzzle-loading  rifle  won  many 
of  the  important  prizes  at  this  and  subsequent  meetings  prior 
to  1 87 1 .  Its  most  important  features,  arriveid  at  after  exhaustive 
experiments,  were  a  smaller  bore  of  •450  in.,  with  &  twist  of 
rifling  of  one  turn  in  ao  in.,  and  an  elongated  mechanically 
fitting  projectile.  Long-range  rifle  construction  is  also  largely 
indebted  to  Whitworth  for  the  highly  accurate  and  superior 
tools  and  processes  introduced  by  him  in  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture. 

In  1866  and  after,  Metford's  system  of  hardened  expanding 
bullets  and  shallow  rifling  gradually  superseded  the  mechanically 
fitting  system  of  Whitworth,  and  the  Whitworth  rifle  gradually 
lost  its  position.    In  x86x,  the  Henry  grooving  for  a  cylindrical 

«The  "Quccn'i"  or  "  Kind's"  prize  is  the  highest  distinction 
to  which  a  rifle  shot  can  attain.  The  competition  is  one  of  three 
stages,  the  first  and  second  eliminating  all  out  the  best  100  com- 

fetitors.  The  bronze  medal  of  the  N.R.A.  is  awarded  to  the 
ighest  scorer  in  the  first  stage,  the  stiver  medal  to  the  leader  in 
the  second,  and  the  King's  prize  and  N.R.A.  gold  medal  to  the 
winner  in  the  last  stage :.  ji  shots  in  all  are  fired  at  distances  up 
to  1000  yds.,  and  the  winners'  scores  of  late  years  have  been 
330  to  335  out  of  a.  Qosaibla  ^3^.    Qnly  the  service  rifle  is  allowed. 


bullet,  a  modification  of  the  Whitworth,  first  appeared.  In 
1864,  Rigby,  with  a  five-grooved  rifle  and  a  mechanically  fitting 
bullet,  tied  with  the  Whitworth  rifle  in  the  preliminary  rifle 
trial  of  the  N.R.A.  at  xooo  yds.,  and  in  a  subsequent  trial  took 
the  first  place.  By  1871  the  Whitworth  rifle  luui  given  place 
to  the  Metford  system  with  hardened  cylindrical  bullets,  shallow 
rifling  and  increasing  spinL  In  1867  the  modem  breech- 
loading  rifle  with  a  metallic  cartridge  was  first  introduced. 
The  Metford  ^stem  of  lifling  greatly  assisted  its  devdopment. 
In  this  year  Rigby  also  produced  a  new  model  long-range  rifle 
designed  on  the  lines  followed  by  Metford.  In  1869  the  Henry 
baxrd  came  to  the  front.  In  1870  the  Martini-Henxy,  the  new 
service  arm,  won  the  duke  of  Cambridge's  prize,  the  extreme 
range  in  this  competition  being  800  yds.  In  1871  the  Snider 
breech-loader  replaced  the  Enfield  muzzle-loader,  and  the 
Martini-Henxy  replaced  the  Whitworth  in  the  later  stages— 800, 
900  and  xooo  yds.— of  the  Queen's  prize.  The  Metford  barrel 
was  also  used  in  breech-loaders,  and  the  duke  of  Cambridge's 
prize — ^for  the  first  time  fixed  at  xooo  yds. — ^fdl  to  it.  During 
the  twenty-three  years  from  1871  to  1894  the  Metford  militaTy 
match  rifle  only  four  times  failed  to  win  this  prize,  while  it 
took  a  preponderating  share  of  other  prizes,  llie  years  1872 
and  1873  marked  a  decided  advance  in  the  military  breech- 
loader, though  for  fine  shooting  the  muzzle-loader  still  seemed 
hard  to  equal.  In  1875  a  team  of  American  riflemen  first  visited 
Wimbledon  with  "  army-pattern  "  breech-loading  rifles,  which 
were  cleaned  out  after  every  shot,  and  met  with  considerable 
success.  A  feature  of  their  shooting  was  the  "  back  position,** 
then  a  novelty.  In  1877  the  superiority  of  the  deansable  and 
cleansed  breech-loader  over  the  increased  fouling  of  the  muzzle- 
loader  was  clearly  demonstrated,  though  the  muzzle-loader  did 
not  at  once  disappear.  In  1878  the  highest  scores  ever  made 
with  the  muzzle-loader  in  Great  Britain  were  recorded,  greater 
care  in  cleaning  the  rifle  after  every  shot  being  observed. 

In  1883  the  N.R.A.  Council  altered  the  conditions,  wiping  out 
after  every  shot  was  forbidden,  but  muzzle-loaders  were  not 
disqualified.  The  result  was  that  the  American  type  of  rifle 
disappeared.  The  poor  shooting  of  the  Martini  at  xooo  yds. 
induced  the  Council  to  take  the  retrograde  step  of  redttdng  the 
maximum  range  for  the  Queen's  prize  to  900  yds.  In  1890  the 
N.R.A.  first  met  at  the  new  ranges  at  Bisley.  This  year  wu 
noticeable  for  the  excellent  shooting  made  in  the  **  any  "  rifle 
competitions  by  the  Gibbs-Metford  match  rifle,  particulariy  at 
xooo  yds.  range.  The  accepted  typie  was  •461  calibre;  7  grooves 
•0045  in.  in  depth;  80  grains  of  q)cdal  black  gunpowder,  and  a 
bullet  of  570  grains.  In  1893  and  1893  the  Lee-Metford  -303 
rifle  with  cordite  ammunition  was  first  lued  by  the  army  teams. 
In  1890  and  later  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle,  Captain  Gibbs  and 
some  others  used  Metford's  copper-coated  bullets  in  the  Gibbft> 
Metford  rifle  with  success.  In  1895  many  match  rifle  shots 
followed  their  example.  In  1895  and  1896  the  303  was  equalled, 
and  in  some  instances  beaten,  by  the  sinaller-calibre  Maimlicher 
rifle.  Thia  was  partly  due  to  faulty  Lee-Metford  ammunition. 
The  *303  now  proved  its  superiority  to  the  -450  Martini,  especi- 
ally at  the  longer  ranges.  The  Bisley  meeting  of  1896  practically 
closed  the  series  of  contests  with  both  the  Martini  and  the 
military  match  rifles.  The  Volunteers  were  thencdorth  armed 
with  the  '303 

The  results  of  the  Bisley  meetings  snce  1895  have  proved  that 
rifles  of  the  '303  class,  the  British  •303  rifle  particulariy,  are  not 
so  good  for  match  rifles  pure  and  simple  as  the  larger  bores  using 
black  powder.  The  light  bullets  are  more  subject  to  deflection 
by  the  wind  at  long  ranges  than  the  heavier  speed-retaining 
bullets  of  the  larger  bores.  No  nitro-powder  used  appears  to 
have  equalled  the  black  powder  in  regiilarity  of  shooting.  At 
the  same  time  the  object  of  the  N.R.A.  competitions  is  ta 
encourage  the  use  of  the  military  service  rifle  in  the  first  i^ace, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  "  any  "  rifle  competitions  to  encourage 
the  production  of  weapons  of  the  highest  effidency  for  military 
purposes.  Acting  on  these  prindples  the  rifles  allowed  by  the 
N.R.A.  regulations  (1907)  are  classed  as  follows ^—C2axf  /. — 
Service,  rifle  CS  •]&.).:.  government  ^ttem  '30^  ma^^zine  rito; 
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■i^its  ttrictly  in  acooiduice  with  service  pattern.'  Class  II. — 
Match  rifles  (M.R.):  any  breech-loading  rifle  complying  with  the 
foOowing  oMiditioiu:  maximum  weight  of  barrel,  i\  lb;  ma»fm«m 
calibre,  -325;  stock  sufficiently  strong  for  service  purposes,  and 
without  pad  or  shoe  on  the  heelplate;  minimum  pull  of  trigger, 
4  lb;  sights,  of  any  description.  Class  III^-^MMtBiy  breech- 
lipading  rifles  (M.BX.);  any  rifle,  that  is  either  (a)  the  regulation 
military  rffle  of  any  country;  or  (6)  a  breech-loading  rifle  comply- 
ing with  the  following  conditions:  maximum  weight,  exclusive 
of  bayonet,  Sf  lb;  maximum  calibre,  '315;  minimum  pull  of 
trigger,  4  &K  Sights  may  be  of  any  description  except  telescopic 
or  magnifying,  but  must  be  fixed  to  the  barrel  and  must  be 
strong  enough  for  military  purposes.  Class  I V. — Spdrting  rifles: 
calibre,  any;  minimum  pull  of  trigger,  3  ib;  sights,  open  or  such 
as  are  sanctioned  by  the  council  or  committee.  The  Lyman  back- 
sight and  the  Beech  combination  fore-sight  have  been  sanctioned. 
No  lateral  adjustment  of  fore-  or  back-sight  is  permitted.  The 
miniature  rifles  allowed  fall  into  two  classes,  "  military,"  with 
open  sights,  only,  and  "  any,"  with  no  restricticms  as  to  sights 
except  that  magnifying  and  telescopic  sights  are  forbidden. 

Modem  American  Target  Rifles, — ^In  America,  according  to 
some  authorities,  there  are  three  recognised  departments  of 
target  shooting — ^namely  off-hand  shooting;  shooting  from  a 
simple  rest;  and  shooting  from  a  machine  rest,  with  telescopic 
or  any  other  sight.  For  the  first  two  classes  small-bore  rifles 
of  '380  calibre  or  under  only  are  used.  The  usual  weight  is  from 
8  to  10  fl>,  with  38-  or  30-in.  barrel  Light  charges  for  the 
shorter  ranges  are  usad.  In  the  '380  bore  only  55  grains  of 
powder  with  a  330-grain  bullet  is  employed.  In  the  second-class 
contests,  from  a  simple  rest,  the  barrel  is  longer  and  the  weight 
increased  to  just  under  la  lb.  The  bore  is  generally  •380.  The 
usual  range  is  200  yds.  The  third-class  shooting  from  a 
machine  rest,  generally  with  telescopic  sights,  is  not  much 
practised.  Every  kind  of  rifle  is  employed,  usually  of  large  bore 
and  weighing  from  20  to  60  !b.  The  long-range  breech-loading 
match  rifle,  with  which  so  much  fine  shooting  was  done  when 
wiping  out  after  each  shot  was  allowed,  weighed  about  10  ib; 
the  breech  mechanism,  any  falling  block,  as  the  Sharp,  Farquhar- 
son,  Deetey,  and  Edge  or  Wiley,  that  admitted  the  msertion 
of  Uke  cleaning  rod  at  the  breech;  length  of  barrel,  3a  to  34  in.; 
seven  or  more  grooves  '003  to  -005  in  depth  with  a  complete 
turn  in  30  in.  A  sharp  continual  spiral  and  very  diallow 
grooves  constituted  the  feature  of  the  American  plan.  Rlgby's 
plan  was  similar,  with  one  turn  in  18  in.  and  eight  grooves, 
the  hnds  being  about  half  the  width  of  the  grooves.  In  the 
Wiley  the  grooves  were  fewer  and  wider.  The  Metford  is  an 
increasing  twist,  starting  with  one  turn  in  60  in.  and  finishing 
with  one  in  ao,  or  shari>er.  The  usual  bore  of  the  American  long- 
range  rifle  was  '458  or  •461;  powder,  76  grains  of  special  "  foul- 
ing "  rifle  powder;  elongated  cylindrical  bullet  of  540  grains. 
The  pull-off  was  under  3  ib.  During  recent  years  smaller-bore 
smokeless-powder  rifles  have  also  been  used. 

ConiinetUal  Match  JUfles.-^Tht  target  rifle  used  by  continental 
marksmen  for  medium  ranges  is  a  modification  of  the  old 
pattern  Swiss  rifle,  with  scroll  guard,  hollowed  butt  plate  and 
hair  trigger.  This  latter,  a  mechanical  device  to  free  the 
tumbler  from  the  sear  without  sufficient  pull  on  the  trigger  to 
influence  the  aim,  is  disallowed  in  military  arms. 

Sporting  Rifles. — Prior  to  1845  smooth-bore  guns  with  double 
charge  of  powder  and  an  ounce  spherical  ball  were  generaUy 
preferred  to  rifles  for  sporting  purposes  and  for  large  game; 
16 -bore  muzzle-loading  rifles  were  occasionally  used  by 
British  sportsmen  in  the  East  Indies  before  that  date,  firing 
xi  drs.  of  powder  with  a  spherical  ounce  ball  These  rifles 
were  sighted  to  200  yds.,  but  the  trajectory  was  high  and  the 
penetration  weak;  they  were  also  difficult  to  load  when  foul. 
The  twist  of  the  rifling  was  also  too  rapid,  causing  the  bullet 
to  strip  with  heavy  charges  of  powder.  According  to  Captain 
Forsyth  and  others,  up  to  i860  there  was  no  known  rifle  suitable 

■The  N.R.A  have  recently  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  aperture 
Bgbt  in  service  rifles,  pnnrkled  it  be  attached  to  the  weapon  by 
Che  hinge-pin  which  fastens  the  ordinary  folding  leaf. 


for  sporting  purposes  in  India.  '  Rifles  of  12-bore  gauge, 
firing  a  spherical  ball,  were  subsequently  made,  with  broad 
and  shallow  grooves  nuJdng  one  turn  in  10  ft.  The  bullet,  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  bore,  was  loaded  with  a  thin  patch 
that  took  the  grooving.  These  rifles  proved  very  successful, 
possessing  velocity  equal  to  a  smooth-bore  oi  the  same  calibre, 
accuracy  for  sporting  distances,  flat  trajectory  and  great 
striking  power.  In  1855  W.  Greener  produced  the  "  Cape 
rifle"  for  South  African  sport,  calibre  '450  or  *soo;  rifling, 
two  deep  grooves  with  one  turn  in  26  in.,  with  a  flanged  bullet 
to  fit  the  grooves;  weight,  la  lb;  sighted  up  to  xaoo  yds. 
This  rifle  was  successful,  and  others  were  buflt  by  Purdey,  who 
in  1856  named  the  pattern  "  Express  Train."  Since  that  date 
the  word  "  express  "  has  been  generally  used  to  denote  a  rifle 
possessing  hi^  velocity,  flat  trajectory  and  long  fixed-sight 
range.*  In  America  small-bore  rifles  were  used  earlier  in  the 
XQth  century.  The  celebrated  Kentucky  rifles  were  of  various 
sizes,  firing  spherical  balls  of  90,  60  and  40  to  the  tt),  and 
were  renowned  for  their  accuracy  and  fixed-sight  range  up  to 
100  3rds.  Some  maintain  that  the  express  rifle  was  developed 
from  the  Kentucky  modeL  The  modem  express  rifle  may 
be  defined  as  a  breech-loading  rifle  with  a  height  of  trajectory 
not  exceeding  4}  in.  at  X50  yds.,  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  at 
least  1750  f.s.  These  rifles  are  usually  5-  to  7-grooved, 
double-barrelled,  with  26-  to  aS-in.  barrels  of  '360,  '400,  •450. 
•500  and  '577  bores,  weighing  respectively  from  6}  to  7  Ib, 
7  to  8  lb,  7f  to  9  lb,  8i  to  xo  Ib  and  xoj  to  X2  tt).  The  re* 
spective  average  charges  are:  bullet,  X50  grains;  powder, 
50  grains;  309  and  82;  370  and  xxo;  340  ana  130;  520  and 
x6o;  the  fixed-sight  ranges,  130,  x6o,  X50,  130  and  x2o  yds. 
Double  and  single  express  rifles  of  •303  bore  with  a6-in.  banels 
are  also  made. 

Since  the  invention  of  cordite  powder  and  the  advent  of 
the  small-bore  high-velocity  rifle  for  military  purposes,  the 
variety  of  sporting  rifles  with  different-sized  bores  has  incruised. 
Sfwrting  cordite  express  rifles  are  now  made,  both  single-  and 
double-barrelled,  of  the  following  calibres:  '256,  '265,  '276, 
•303.  •3J0.  'jfiOj  'JTO.  •37Si  '400,  '450,  -500,  -577  and  '600.  Some 
of  these  calibres,  such  as  -500,  '577  and  '600,  are  seldom  used  with 
cordite.  The  •450  cordite  express  is  the  largest  bore  high- 
velocity  rifle  recommended. 

The  modem  small-bore  militaxy  rifle  already  described 
possesses  all  the  best  qualities  of  an  express  sporting  rifle — 
namely  accuracy,  flat  trajectory,  high  muzzle  velocity  and  long 
point-blank  or  fixed-sight  range  up  to  200  yds.  "nie  muzzle 
velocity  of  the  '303  bore  with  black  powder  is  1850  f.s.;  with 
cordite,  2x00  f.s.  The  hollow-iwinted  or  slit  expanding  bullet 
is  generally  used  in  these  high-velocity  rifles,  as  in  the  bhick- 
powder  express,  for  ordinary  sporting  purposes,  with  the  solid 
metal  cartridge-case.  The  pointed  bullet  is  also  sometimes 
used,  generaUy  with  the  '375  and  *475  calibre  rifles,  and  gives 
an  increased  muzzle  velocity  of  3500  f.s.  The  trajectory  of  the 
cordite  rifle  is  stated  to  be  xo  in.  flatter  at  300  yds.  than  that  of 
a  black-powder  rifle  of  similar  calibre  and  corresponding  charge. 
The  variety  of  bores  in  sporting  rifles  is  due  largely  to  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  arms  of  the  military  calibres  (especially 
'303)  into  India  and  South  Africa. 

The  sights  of  sporting  express  rifles  are  of  some  variety,  and 
are  usually  designed  and  made  with  special  care.    The  open  V 

*  The  term  "  point-^lank  range  "  is  often  used  in  this  connexioii. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "point-blank  range," 
the  bullet  commencing  to  drop  immediatelv  it  leaves  the  muzzlfr 
of  the  rifle.  The  path  or  trajectory  oi  the  bullet  if  fired  horizontally 
is  therefore  always  a  downward  curve.  The  higher  the  muxzfe 
velocity  the  flatter  is  this  curve.  The  "  fixed-«ght,"  or  so-called 
'"  point-blank  "  range,  is  usually  ^ken  at  such  range,  generally 
100  yds.  with  black  powder,  and  with  such  elevation  as  render  the 
amount  of  drop  of  the  bullet  or  curve  of  its  path  practically  imma- 
terial for  sporting  purposes,  say  a  maximum  of  4}  in.  At  shorter 
range  this  curve  woUld  therefore  take  the  bullet  so  much  above- 
the  line  of  fixed-sight  aim.  and  must  where  necessary  be  allowed  (or. 
With  the  high-velocity  small-bore  rifle  the  fixed-sight  range  can  be 
increased  to  200  yds.  for  the  sporting  rifle;  and  for  military  purposes 
in  the  field  to  500  yds.  and  (with  pointed  bullets)  even  more. 
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back-sight  on  an  ivory  pyramid  with  two  or  three  leaves  up  to 
300  yds.,  and  the  enamelled  bead  fore-sight,  are  the  most  usual 
form.  The  more  elaborate  Lyman  and  Beech  peep-sights  are 
also  popular.  One  or  two  varieties  of  telescope  sii^t,  attachable 
to  the  barrel,  are  also  made  by  some  leading  gunmakers,  and 
have  been  used  with  success  in  the  field.  Solid-drawn  brass 
cartridge-cases  are  now  always  used  for  sporting  rifles,  except 
occasionally  for  some  of  the  larger  bores,  in  which  paper  car- 
tridges may  be  used.  The  peculiarity  of  the  express  bullet 
is  its  hollow  point,  which  is  intended  to  ensure  the  expansion 
of  the  projectile  on  impact.  This  diminishes  its  penetration, 
but  translates  its  velocity  or  energy  into  "  shock."  If  greater 
penetration  is  needed,  the  leaden  bullet  is  hardened  with  mercury 
or  tin,  or  the  military  nickel-coated  bullet  is  used.  Explosive 
bullets  filled  with  detonating  iwwder  were  at  one  time  used  in 
express  and  large-bore  rifles  for  large  game.  These  are  now 
practically  abandoned,  owing  to  their  uncertainty  of  action  and 
the  danger  in  handling  them.  The  use  of  the  large  4-  and 
8-bore  black-powder  rifles  is  restricted  to  the  hunting  of  large 
and  dangerous  game.  These  are  usually  double-barrelled. 
The  4-bore  weighs  from  14  to  x8  tt)  with  30-in.  barrels,  and 
fires  a  charge  of  12  to  14  dis.  of  powder,  with  a  spherical  bullet 
of  15x0  grs.  Tlie  great  weight  of  this  rifle  is  against  its 
general  use.  The  8-bore  rifle  weighs  from  xi)  to  X5  lb  with 
ao-  to  24-in.  barrels,  with  a  charge  of  8  to  x  a  drs.  of  powder 
with  a  spherical  ball.  These  rifles  are  accurate  and  effective 
up  to  120  yds.  Rook  and  rabbit  rifles  are  usually  single- 
barrel  breech-loading  rifles  of  from  -220  to  •380  bore,  hammerless, 
ejectors.    The  range  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  200  yds. 

Combined  rifles  and  shot-guns  are  generally  used  in  cotmtries 
where  the  kind  of  game  to  be  met  with  is  not  known  beforehand, 
and  by  emigrants  who  can  only  afford  one  gun.  These  weapons 
are  double-barrelled  ('450  rifle  barrel  and  x6-bore  ^ort 
barrel;  or  '500  rifle  and  x2-bore  shot).  Such  a  gun  has 
many  drawbacks,  being  too  heavy  for  a  shot-gun  and  too  light 
for  a  rifle,  with  a  bad  balance.  More  modern  combinations 
of  the  rifle  and  shot-gun  are  Holland's  "  Paradox,"  a  smooth 
bore  with  the  last  three  inches  of  the  barrel  ratchet-rifled, 
Lancaster's  "  Colindian "  tiKisted  oval  bore,  and  Bland's 
"Euoplia"  with  "invisible"  undulating  rifling.  AU  these 
weapons  fire  heavy  bullets  more  or  less  accurately  up  to 
100  yds.,  are  also  used  as  shot-guns,  and  are  made  double- 
or  sinj^e-barrelled  and  of  various  calibres,  x2-bore  being  the 
most  common.  There  is  also  Greener's  "under  and  over," 
the  rifle  barrel  being  topmost  (usually  x6-bore  shot-gun  barrd 
and  '450  rifle  barrel).  The  Morris  tube  also  enables  a  shot-gun 
to  be  utilized  as  a  small-bore  rifle  or  a  large  rifle  as  a  saloon 
rifle  for  gallery  practice.  The  automatic. principle  has  not  yet 
been  applied  to  sporting  rifles. 

Miniature  Riftes. — ^In  1905  a  War  Office  mimature  or  cadet 
rifle  for  instruction  purposes  was  officially  adopted  by  the  British 
military  authorities.  The  details  of  this  rifle  were  determined 
by  a  committee,  upon  which  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
the  Society  of  Miniature  Rifle  Clubs  were  represented.  It  is  a 
single-loading  bolt-action  rifle  of  '22  calibre  with  military 
sights  (the  aperture  sight  being  barred),  shooting  a  rim-fire 
cartridge  having  a  40-gr.  bullet  propelled  by  5  grs.  of  black 
gunpowder  or  its  equivalent  in  some  smokeless  explosive.  It 
is  used  at  ranges  from  25  yds.  up  to  a  maximum  of  200  yds. 
The  official  adoption  of  such  a  rifle  was  largely  due  to  the 
civilian  rifle  dub  movement,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  South 
African  War,  and  in  which  the  Society  of  Miniature  Rifle  Clubs 
has  played  an  important  part.  Until  the  recent  official  adoption 
of  the  miniature  rifle,  the  council  of  the  N.R.A.  regarded 
marksmanship  with  the  service  rifle  as  its  main  object  of  en- 
couragement, and  the  service  rifle  itself  as  the  orthodox  weapon. 
The  Society  of  Miniature  Rifle  Gubs,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  low-ix>wer  rifles  its  special 
object,  with  few  restrictions  as  to  type  of  sights,  rifle  or  ammuni- 
tion. Numerous  civilian  rifle  clubs  have  adopted  the  -22  calibre 
rifle,  in  many  cases  with  aperture  sights,  with  marked  success, 
and  British  rifle-makers  were  encouraged  to  cater  for  this  new 


demand  for  low-power  rifles.  Such  weapons  can  be  far 
widely  and  generally  used  than  the  ordinary  service  weapon, 
owing  to  their  snudler  cost,  cheaper  ammuiution,  absence  of 
recoil,  and  their  convenience  for  use  at  short  covered  mngies 
in  crowded  centres  of  population.  In  many  parts  ci  Great 
Britain  there  is  practically  no  alternative  between  low-povrer 
short-range  practice  and  no  shooting  at  all.  The  N.RA.  has 
now  admitted  the  miniature  '22  calibre  rifle  upob  eqxial  tams 
with  the  service  rifle.  The  miniature  rifle  has,  to  some  extmit, 
taken  the  place  of  the  Morris  tube  and  "  adaptors  "  previously 
used  for  rifle  practice  at  short  ranges.*  The  Morris  tube  consists 
of  a  small-rifled  barrel,  usually  chambered  for  the  297/230-boxe 
cartridge,  and  capable  of  being  fitted  inside  the  burd  of  the 
ordinary  service  weapon,  which  thus  becomes  available  as  a 
miniature  rifle  for  short-range  practice.  The  Morris  tube  has 
been  adopted  by  the  British  War  Office,  and  affords  an  excellent 
means  of  training  the  recruit.  "Adaptors"  are  dummy 
cartridge-cases  fitted  into  the  breech  of  the  ordinary  rifle,  by 
means  of  which  a  shorter  cartridge  firing  a  lighter  charge  of 
powder,  but  with  a  bullet  of  the  same  calibre  as  the  rifle^  can 
be  used  for  short-range  practice.  One  of  the  first  Fj>gt;«i| 
miniature  target  rifles  was  the  "  Sharpshooters'  Qub  "  ziBe, 
on  the  Martini  prindple,  of  '3x0  calibre,  manufactured  and 
introduced  by  W.  W.  Greener,  and  suitable  for  ranges  .from 
50  to  300  yds.  This  rifle  was  adopted  by  many  rifle  dubs,  and 
in  X90X  established  a  record  in  the  miniature  rifle  competition 
at  Bisley.  Miniature  rifle  shooting  has  been  much  encouxaced 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Light  Rifle  Championship  competition  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sodety  of  Miniature  Rifle  Clubs.  In  1907  Queen  Alexandrm 
presented  a  cup  for  this  event.  (H.  S-IC> 

RIFLEMAN-BIRD,  or  Refle-Bzxd,  names  given  by  the 
Eng^h  in  Australia  to  a  very  beautiful  inhabitant  ci  that 
country,*  probably  because  in  coloration  it  resembled  the  mrell- 
known  uniform  ol  the  rifle-regiments  of  the  British  army, 
while  in  its  long  and  projecting  hypochondriac  plumes  and  short 
tail  a  further  likeness  might  be  traced  to  the  hanging  pelisse 
and  the  jacket  formerly  worn  by  the  members  of  those 
The  cock  bird  is  dothed  in  vdvety-black  generally  grossed 
rich  purple,  but  having  each  feather  of  the  abdomen  broadly 
tipped  with  a  chevron  of  green  bronxe,  while  the  cxown  of  the 
head  is  covered  with  scale-like  feathers  of  glittering  green,  and 
on  the  throat  gleams  a  triangular  patch  of  brilliant  bhiiah 
emerald,  a  colour  that  reappears  on  the  whole  upper  stirfaux 
of  the  middle  pair  of  tail-quills.  The  hen  is  grQOsh-brown 
above,  the  crown  striated  with  dull  white;  the  chin,  throat 
and  a  streak  behind  the  eye  are  pale  ochreous,  and  tbc  kyver 
parts  deep  buff,  each  feather  bearing  a  black  chevroiL  According 
to  James  Wilson  (III.  Zoology,  pi.  xi.),  spedmens  of  both  sexes 
were  obtained  by  Sir  T.  Brisbane  at  Port  Macquarie,  whence, 
in  August  X823,  they  were  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  w^hcre 
they  arrived  the  following  year;  but  the  q)edes  was  first 
described  by  W.  Swainson  in  January  X825  {ZooL  Journal^ 
i.  481)  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  Ptilcris,  more  properly 
written  Ptilorrhis,*  and  it  is  generally  known  in  ornithology  as 
P,'  paradisea.  It  inhabits  the  northern  part  of  New  South  Wales 
and  southern  part  of  Queensland  as  far  as  Wide  B|iy,  beyond 
which  its  place  is  taken  by  a  kindred  qiedes,  the  P  victcria^ 
of  J.  Gould,  which  was  found  by  John  Macgillivray  on  the  shores 
and  islets  of  Rockingham  Bay.  Farther  to  the  north»  in  York 
Peninsula,  occurs  what  is  considered  a  third  q>edes,  P,  alberti. 


In  the  military  forces  short-ran^  practice  now  takes  two  fc 

— practice  with  Morris  tube  or  mmiature  rifle,  and  practice  with 
the  fuU-sised  rifle  and  ammunition  on  qiedally  protected  jo-yd. 
ran^s. 

'  Curioudjr  enough,  its  Engliah  name  seems  to  be  fint  mentioocd 
in  ornithological  literature  by  Frenchmen — R.  P.  .Lesson  and  Garaot 
—in  1828,  who  say  (Voy,  "  Omtitte."  ZoohgU,  p.  669)  that  it  vas 
applied  "  pour  rappeier  que  ce  tut  un  soldat  de  la  garmson  {of  New- 
South  Wales]  qui  lie  tua  le  premier  "— ^hich  seems  to  be  an  insufficient 
reason,  though  the  statement  as  to  how  the  first  spcrimen  was 
tained  may  be  true. 

'  Some  writers  have  amended  Swainaon*8  faulty  name  in  the  f c 
Ptilornis,  but  that  is  a  mistake. 
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very  dosely  allied  to  and  by  some  authorities  thought  to  be 
identical  with  the  P.  magnifica  (VieiUot)  of  New  Guinea — the 
"Pramerops"  of  many  writers.  From  that  country  a  fifth 
ipedes,  P.  mboni,  has  also  been  described  by  Mr  Ogden  (Proc. 
Acad^  PkUaddpkiaf  1875,  p.  451,  pi.  25).  Little  is  known  of 
the  habits  of  any  of  them,  but  the  rifleman-bird  proper  is 
said  to  get  its  food  by  thrusting  its  somewhat  long  bill 
under  the  loose  bark  on  the  boles  or  boughs  of  trees, 
along  the  latter  of  which  it  runs  swiftly,  or  by  searching 
Tor  it  on  the  ground  beneath.  During  the  pairing-season  the 
males  mount  to  the  higher  branches  and  there  display  and  trim 
their  brilliant  pluma^  in  the  morning  sun,  or  fly  from  tree  to 
tree  uttering  a  note  which  is  syllabled  "  yass  "  greatly  prolonged, 
but  at  the  same  time  making,  apparently  with  their  wings,  an 
octraordinary  noise  like  that  causied  by  the  shaking  of  a  piece 
of  stiff  ulk  stuff.  Verreaux  informed  D.  G.  Elliot  that  he 
believed  they  breed  in  the  holes  of  trees  and  lay  white  eggs; 
but  on  that  score  nothing  is  really  known.  The  genus  PlUorrhU, 
thou^t  by  Gould  to  be  allied  to  Climacterii^  has  been  generally 
placed  near  Epimachus,  which  Is  now  considered,  with  Drepanornis 
and  SeUuddes,  to  belong  to  the  Passerine  Paradlseidae,  or  birds- 
of -paradise,  and  in  his  Monograph  of  that  family  all  the  species 
then  known  are  beautifully  figured  by  D.  G.  Elliot.         (A.  N.) 

RIGA  (Esth.  Ria-Lin),  a  seaport  of  Russia,  366  m.  by  rail 
S.W.  of  St  Petersburg,  the  cs^itid  of  the  government  of  Livonia. 
The  Gulf  of  Riga,  xoo  m.  long  and  60  m.  in  width,  with  shallow 
waters  of  inconsiderable  salinity  (greatest  depth,  22  fathoms), 
freezes  to  some  extent  every  year.  The  town  is  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  8  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Dvina,  which  brings  Riga,  by  means  of  inland  canals,  into  water 
communication  ^ith  the  basins  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Volga. 
Below  the  town  the  river  divides  into  several  branches,  among 
islands  and  sandbanks,  receiving  before  it  enters  the  sea  the 
Bolderaa  river,  and  expanding  towards  the  east  into  wider 
lacustrine  basins.  Ebiving  direct  railway  communication  with 
the  fertile  parts  of  southern  and  south-eastern  Russia,  Riga 
has  become  the  second  port  for  foreign  trade  on  the  Baltic, 
ranking  next  after  St  Petersburg.  The  port  freezes  on  an  average 
137  days  every  year.  The  luger  ships  cannot  reach  Riga,  and 
are  unloaded  at  Ust-Dvinsk  (formerly  DunamUnde).  By  no 
means  all  the  trade  with  the  Interior  is  transported  by  the 
railways;  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  goods  is  carried  by 
water. 

Riga  consists  of  four  parts — the  old  town  and  the  St  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  suburbs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dvina,  and 
the  Mitau  suburb  on  the  left  bank,  the  two  sides  being  connected 
by  a  floating  bridge,  which  is  removed  in  winter,  and  by  a 
viaduct,  820  ft.  long.  The  old  town  still  preserves  its  Hanseatic 
features — ^high  storehouses,  with  spacious  granaries  and  cellars, 
ftiniring  the  muTow,  Winding  streets.  The  only  open  spaces 
are  the  market-place  and  two  other  squares,  one  of  which, 
facing  the  dtadel,  is  adorned  with  a  granite  column  erected 
(x8i8)  in  commemoration  of  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  I.  in  181 2. 
The  suburbs,  with  their  broad  and  quiet  boulevards  on  the 
siie  of  the  former  fortifications,  are  steadily  growing.  The 
St  Petersburg  suburb  is  the  seat  of  the  German  aristocracy 
and  merchant  community. 

Few  antiquities  of  the  medieval  town  remain.  The  oldest 
church,  the  Dom  (St  Muy*t),  founded  in  12x5,  was  burned  in 
1547,  and  the  present  buUding  dates  from  the  second  half  of 
the  x6th  century,  but  has  been  thoxoug^y  restored  since  X883. 
Its  organ,  dating  from  X883,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
St  Peter's  church,  with  a  beautiful  tower  4x2  ft.  high,  was  erected 
in  X406-9.  The  castle,  built  in  X494-X5X5  by  the  master  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Sword,  Walter  von  Plettenberg — a  spacious 
building  often  rebuilt — is  the  seat  of  the  Russian  authorities. 
The  "  House  of  the  Black  Heads,''  a  corporation  or  dub  of 
foreign  xnerdiants,  was  founded  in  X330,  and  subsequently 
became  the  meeting-place  of  the  wealthier  youth  of  the  place. 
Of  the  recent  erections,  the  polytechnic,  the  exchange,  the 
monument  of  the  German  writer,  Johann  Gottfried  von  Herder, 
vbo  Hved  at  Riga  towards  the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  the 
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gymnasiums  (schools)  of  Lomonosov  and  Alexander  I.  and  the 
large  bonded  warehouse  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  esplanade 
(where  a  Greek  cathedral  built  in  1877-84  now  stands),  the 
Wfihrmann  Park  and  the  Imperial  Park  are  much  visited.  Riga 
gives  naine  to  an  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  and  to  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  XX.  army  corps.  In  the  environs, 
Dubbeln  and  the  sea-bathing  resorts  of  Bilderlingshof  and 
Majorenhof  have  niunerous  visitors  in  summer. 
The  population,  which  was  103,590  in  1867,  increased  to  168,728 


admixture  of  Esthonians,  lews,  &c  The  dty  has  a  commercial 
Bchool  (^1903),  a  municipal  library,  the  Dom  museum,  an  art  museum 
with  picture  gallery  (1Q04-5),  technical  and  theological  middle 
schools  and  a  pilot  and  navigation  achooL  Industrial  activity 
has  developed  and  indudes  railway-carriage  works,  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  oU  milk  and  breweries.  Owing  to  its 
communication  by  water  and  rail  with  the  forests  of  White  Russia 
and  Volhynia,  Riga  is  a  great  mart  for  timber.  Flax  and  Unseed 
also  occupy  a  {xrominenc  place,  Riga  being  the  chief  Russian  port 
for  ^  the  extensive  flax-produdns  region  of  north-west  Russia. 
Owing  to  the  great  railway  which  crosses  the  country  from  Riga 
to  Smolensk, -afterwards  dividing  into  two  branches,  to  Orenburg 
and  Tsaritsyn  on  the  lower  Volga  resfiectively.  Riga  is  the  store- 
house and  place  of  export  for  hemp  coming  by  rail  from  west  central 
Russia,  and  for  com,  Riga  merchants  sending  their  buyers  as  far 
east  as  Tambov.  Oats,  in  particular,  are  extensively  exported  to 
England  from  the  central  provinces.  Wheat,  bariey.  eggs,  butter, 
oiloike,  hides,  tallow,  leather,  tobacco,  rugs,  feathers  and  other 
items  add  considerably  to  the  total  value  of  the  exports,  which 
increased  from  1}  million  sterling  in  1851-60  to  8-14  millions 
sterling  in  1901-5.  The  imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  salt,  fish, 
wine,  cotton,  metals,  machinery,  coal,  oils,  miits  and  tobacco,  are 
also  rapidly  increasing:  whereas  in  1851-60  they  were  valued  at 
about  t  million  sterling,  in  1901-5  they  reached  6-1 1|  millions 
sterling. 

History. — ^Riga  was  founded  in  1x58,  as  a  storehouse  at  the 
mouth  of  the  DUna  (Dvina),  by  a  few  Bremen  merchants. 
About  XX90  the«Augustinian  monk  Meinhard  erected  a  monastery 
there,  and  in  1199-120X  Bishop  Albert  I.  of  Livonia  obtained 
from  Pope  Innocent  HI.  permission  for  German  merchants  to 
land  at  the  new  settlement,  and  chose  it  for  his  seat,  exercising 
his  power  over  the  neighbouring  district  in  connexion  with  the 
Teutonic  Knights.  As  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  X3th  century 
the  young  dty  obtained  the  xight  of  electing  its  own  magistracy, 
and  enlarged  the  walls  erected  during  Albert  I.'s  time.  It  joined 
the  Hanseatic  League,  and  from  X253  refused  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  bishop  and  the  knights.  In  1420  it  fell  once  more 
under  the  rule  of  the  bishop,  who  maintained  his  authority  until 
X566,  when  it  was  abolished  in  consequence  of  the  Reformation. 
Sigismund  H.,  king  of  Poland,  took  Riga  in  X547,  and  in  X558 
the  Russians  burned  its  suburbs  and  many  ships  in  the  river. 
In  X56X  Gotthard  Ketteler  publicly  abdicated  his  mastership 
of  the  order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  Riga,  together  with 
southern  Livonia,  became  a  Polish  possession;  after  some 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  reintroduce  Roman  Catholidsm, 
Stephen  Bathory,  king  of  Poland,  recognized  the  religious 
freedom  of  the  Protestant  population.  Throughout  the  X7th 
century  Riga  was  a  bone  of  contention  between  Sweden,  Poland 
and  Russia.  In  x62x  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  took 
it  from  Poland,  and  hdd  it  against  the  Poles  and  the  Russians, 
who  besieged  it  in  1656.  During  the  Northern  War  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  it  was  courageously  defended  (1700),  but 
after  the  battle  of  Poltava  it  succumbed,  and  was  taken  in  July 
X  7 10  by  the  Russians.  In  x  78 1  it  was  made  by  Russia  the  capit^ 
of  the  Riga  vicerpyalty,  but  fifteen  years  later,  the  viceroyalty 
having  been  abolished,  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Livonia.  In 
x8i2,  the  approach  of  the  French  being  apprehended,  the 
suburbs  were  burned.  .(P.  A.  K.;   J.  T.  Be.) 

RIGAUD.  HTACINTHE  (1659-1743),  French  painter,  bom 
at  Perpignan  on  the  20th  of  Jyly  1659,  was  the  descendant  of  a 
line  of  artists.  Having  early  lost  his  father,  he  was  sent  by 
his  mother  to  Montpellier,  where  he  studied  under  Pezet  and 
was  helped  by  Ranc,  then  to  Lyons,  and  in  i68x  to  Paris.  There, 
whilst  following  tbe  regular  course  of  academical  instruction. 
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Rigaud  produced  a  great  number  of  portraits  so  good  that 
Le  Brun  advised  him  to  give  up  going  to  Rome  and  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  this  dass  of  work.  Rigaud,  although  he  had 
obtained  the  Grand  Prix,  followed  this  advice,  and  for  sixty-two 
years  painted  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to  forty  portraits  a  year, 
all  carried  through  with  infinite  care  by  his  own  hand.  His 
portraits  of  himself,  of  the  sculptor  Desjardins  (Louvre),  of 
Mignard  and  of  Le  Brun  (Louvre)  may  be  dted  as  triumphs  of 
a  still  more  attractive,  if  less  imposing,  character  than  that 
displayed  in  his  grand  representations  of  Bmsuet  (Louvre)  and 
Louis  XIV.  (Louvre),  while  his  beautiful  portraits  of  his  mother, 
Marie  Serre  (Louvre),  must  for  ever  remain  amongst  the  master- 
pieces of  French  art.  Rigaud,  although  the  great  successes  to 
which  he  owed  his  fame  were  won  without  exception  in  portrait* 
painting,  persisted  in  pressing  the  Academy  to  admit  him 
as  an  historical  painter.  Tliis  delayed  his  reception,  and  it 
was  not  until  January  1700  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
his  desire.  He  presented  as  his  diploma  works  a  St  Andrew 
(Louvre)  and  the  portrait  of  Desjardins  already  mentioned, 
exhibited  at  the  salon  of  1704,  and  filled  in  turn  9JI  the  various 
posts  of  academical  distinction.  He  died  on  the  a  7th  of 
December  1743,  having  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
losing  his  wife  in  the  previous  year.  He  had  many  pupils,  and 
his  numerous  works  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  reproduced 
by  the  greatest  of  French  engravers — ^Edelinck,  Drevet,  WUle, 
Audran  and  others. 

RIGHT,  RICHARD  (1722-1788),  En^ish  politician,  was  the 
only  son  of  Richard  Rigby  (d.  Z730)  of  Mistley  Hall,  Essex,  a  mer- 
chant who  made  a  fortune  through  his  connexion  with  the  South 
Sea  Company.  Young  Rigby  became  an  associate  of  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales,  and  entered  parliament  in  1745.  He  is  chiefly 
known  to  fame  through  his  connexion  with  John  Russell,  4th 
duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  "Bloomsbury  gang,"  his  audacity 
earning  for  him  the  title  of  the  "  brazen  boatswain "  of  the 
"  crew."  In  1758  he  became  secretary  to  Bedford,  who  was 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
given  the  sinecure  office  of  master  of  the  rolls  for  Ireland. 
Following  the  political  fortunes  of  the  duke  he  became  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland  in  1765,  and  in  X768  he  obtained  the  lucrative 
position  of  paymaster-general  of  the  forces.  Rigby  often  spoke 
in  parliament,  and  in  1769  he  shared  in  the  opposition  to  Wilkes. 
In  1784  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  position  as  paymaster- 
general,  and  he  was  somewhat  surprised  and  embarrassed  when 
he  was  requested  to  pay  over  the  large  sum  of  public  money 
which  was  in  his  possession.  He  left  a  great  fortune  when  he 
died  at  Bath  on  the  8th  of  April  1788.  A  rapacious  and  un- 
scrupulous politician,  Wraxall  says  Rigby  "possessed  talents 
for  addressing  a  popular  assembly  which  were  sustained  by  a 
confidence  that  nothing  could  abash." 

RIOO,  JAMES  HARRISON  (182X-Z909),  English  Noncon- 
formist divine,  was  bom  at  Newcastle-on-iyne  on  the  i6th  of 
January  1821.  His  father  was  a  Wesleyan  minister  and  sent 
his  son  to  the  Old  Kingswood  School,  Bristol,  where  he  subse- 
quently became  an  assistant  teacher.  In  1845  he  entered 
the  Wesleyan  ministry,  and  during  the  agitation  of  1849-52 
wrote  successfully  in  exposition  and  defence  of  the  polity  of 
Methodism.  In  1857  he  published  Modern  Anglican  Theology, 
an  acute  critidsm  of  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  Hare,  Maurice, 
Kingsley  and  Jowett.  The  book  was  timely  and  well  received, 
and  though  Kiiogsley  at  first  resented  the  criticism  hfc  afterwards 
became  a  cordial  friend  of  the  writer.  Rigg  had  now  become  a 
leading  figure  in  his  own  church,  and  in  x868  was  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Westminster  Wesleyan  Training  College  for 
day-school  teachers,  a  post  which  he  held  with  growing  du- 
tinction  for  35  years;  In  1870  he  was  elected  on  the  first  School 
Board  for  London,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  assemblies 
of  modem  times,  and  took  an  important  part  in  providing 
the  syllabus  of  religious  instmction  and  framing  the  religious 
settlement  for  teachers. 

In  1873  he  wrote  National  Bdncation  in  its  Social  Conditions 
and  Aspects.  A  resolute  opponent  of  secular  education,  he  main- 
tained that  the  state  ought  not  to  compete  with  the  churches, 


but  welcome  their  aid  in  the  work  of  national  education.  He 
was  also  strongly  against  the  adoption  of  a  rigid  universal  code. 
In  1886  he  sat  on  the  Royal  Commission  of  Education,  and  was 
brought  into  close  contact  with  Blatthew  Arnold,  and  with 
Dean  Stanley,  Bishop  Temple  and  other  Anglican  prelates, 
who  held  him  in  high  esteem.  In  1877  he  became  chairman 
of  the  second  London  district  of  Methodism,  and  for  fourteen 
years  helped  to  make  the  history  of  his  church  in  the  home 
counties.  In  1878  he  was  elected  president  of  inference — 
and  again  in  1892.  From  1881  he  was  ministerial  treasurer  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  taking  an  active  part  in  its 
work.  He  resigned  his  principalship  in  1903  and  died  at 
Brixton  on  the  X7th  of  April  1909,  Dr  Rigg  was  universally 
honoured  as  the  Nestor  of  W^eyan  Methodism,  in  the 
development  of  which  he  had  taken  a  foremost  part  for  over 
60  years.  His  Connexional  Economy  is  a  standard  work,  and 
his  Living  Wesley  a  ihost  discriminating  study  of  the  character 
and  work  of  its  subject.  His  Oxford  High  Anglicanism  (1895) 
showed  how  keenly  he  followed  modem  developments  in  the 
Church  of  England.  His  lifelong  principle  was  that  Methodism 
is  ^'  a  church  friendly  to  all,  but  owing  allegiance  to  none.*' 

See  Life  by  John  Telford  fLondon,  1909). 

RIOOINO  (A.S.  wrigan  or  loriAan,  to  clothe),  the  general 
term,  in  connexion  with  ships,  for  the  whole  apparatus  of  spars 
(including  both  masts  and  yards),  sails  and  cordage,  by  which 
the  force  of  the  wind  is  utilized  to  move  the  hull  against  the 
resbtance,  and  with  the  support,  of  the  water.  (See  also 
Ship  and  Shipbuildinc).  The  word  is  often  used  as  meaning 
the  cordage  only,  but  this  is  a  too  limited,  and  even  an  irra- 
tional, use  of  the  term.  A  ship  is  not  rigged  until  she  is  pro- 
vided with  all  the  spars,  sails  and  cordage  reqtdred  to  move 
and  control  the  hull,  llie  straight  or  curveS  pieces  of  wood 
or  metal,  called  davits,  from  which  the  boats  carried  along 
the  bulwarks  are  hung,  belong  to  the  rigging.  All  are  fastened 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  hull,  and  all  are  required  to  com- 
plete her  "  clothing."  Vessels  of  all  classes,  from  the  »»wii«^ 
sailing-boat  up  to  the  largMt  ship,  are  classed  according  to 
the  particular  combination  of  their  spars,  sails  and  cordage. 
"  Cutter,"  "  brig,"  or  "  ship,"  are  only  convenient  abbrevia- 
tions for  "cutter-rigged,"  "brig-rigged,"  or  "ship-rigged.** 
They  are  of  such  or  such  a  "  rig."  It  is  strictly  correct  to 
speak  of  the  rigging  of  a  mast  or  a  yard,  or  of  a  boom,  when 
ail  that  is  meant  is  the  special  set  of  ropes,  of  whatever  size 
or  material,  required  to  keep  them  in  their  place,  or  withdraw 
them  from  it,  when  they  have  to  be  moved  in  the  ship.  In 
such  cases  the  part  is  looked  upon  as  a  whole,  and  is  mentally 
abstracted  from  the  total  of  the  veld's  rigging. 

The  basis  of  all  rigging  is  the  mast  (9.9.),  whether  it  be  com- 
posed of  one  or  of  many  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  The  mast 
is  held  up  and  controlled  by  ropes,  which  are  classed  together 
as  the  "  standing  rigging,"  because  they  are  "  that  part  (of 
the  whole  rigging)  which  is  made  fast,  and  not  hauled  upon  " 
(Admiral  Smyth,  Sailor^s  Word-Book).  This  must  be  under- 
stood subject  to  the  restriction  that  in  the  case  of  a  mast  com- 
posed of  several  parts,  including  topmast  and  topgallant  naast, 
these  subdivisions  may  be,  and  often  are,  lowered.  The  back- 
stays, and  other  ropes  which  keep  the  top  and  topgadlant 
masts  in  place,  are  therefore  only  "  comparative  fixtures.  *' 
The  bowsprit,  though  it  does  not  rise  from  the  deck  but  projects 
from  the  bow,  is  in  fact  a  mast.  The  masts,  indudins  the 
bowsprit,  support  all  the  sails,  whether  they  hang  frona  the 
"  yards,"  which  are  spars  slung  to  the  mast,  or  from  "  gaffs,** 
which  are  spars  projecting  from  the  mast,  or,  as  in  the  caoe  of 
the  "jibs,"  are  triangular  sails,  travelling  on  ropes  called 
"  stajrs,"  which  go  from  the-  foremast  to  the  bowsprit  and 
suspended  by  halliards.  The  bowsprit  is  subdivided  like  other 
masts.  The  bowsprit  proper  corresponds  to  the  lower  fore-, 
main-  or  mizzen-mast.  The  jib-boom,  which  is  movable  and 
projects  beyond  the  bow^rit,  corresponds  to  a  topn&ast; 
the  flying  jib-boom,  which  also  is  movable  and  projects  beyond 
the  jib-boom,  answers  to  a  topgallant  mast.  The  whole  body 
of  ropes  by  which  the  yards,  booms  and  sails  are  manipulated 
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must  be  adapted  (o  reiist  two  kinds  o(  prtnure,  the  lon^tudinal, 
whether  applied  by  the  wind  or  by  (be  motion  of  the  vessel 
when  pitching  (i.e.  plunging  head  and  stem  alternately  into 
the  hollow  of  the  sea],  and  the  lateral,  Rbeo  tbe  wigd  is  Uow- 
ing  on  the  side  and  she  is  rolling.  The  loD^ludiaal  pressure 
la  counteracted  by  Ibe  bobttays,  stays  and  backslayi.  A 
reference  to  fig.  I  will  tbott  thai  tbe  bobstays  bold  down  the 
bowsprit,  which  is  liable  to  be  lifted  by  the  tug  of  the  jibs,  and  of 
tbe  stays  connecting  it  with  tbe  fore-topmast.  II  the  bowsprit 
is  lifted  tbe  fore-lopmast  loses  part  of  its  support.  In  the 
case  of  a  small  vessel,  the  lifting  of  a  bowsprit  would  wreck 
ber   whole  system  of  rig^ng  in  an  instant.     Jf  fig.    r   is 
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Daring  historic  times,  however,  the  prevailing  materials  bave 
been  beiap  or  esparto  grass  (MaikrKloa,  or  Slipa  Unatatima), 
and  in  recent  days  chain  and  wire.  As  Ihe  whole  of  tbe  rigging 
is  divided  into  standing  and  running,  so  a  rope  forming  pact 
of  Ihe  rigging  is  divided  into  Ihe  "  standing  part  "  and  the 
"  filL"  The  standing  pan  is  that  which  is  made  fast  to  Ihe  mast , 
deck  or  block.  The  fall  it  the  loose  end  or  part  on  which  ihc 
crew  haul  The  block  is  the  pulley  throu^  which  the  rope 
ran*.  "  Standing  "  In  sea  language  means  "  6ied  "— ihus  the 
itaadipg  part  of  a  hook  is  that  which  "  is  attached  to  block, 
chain  ot  anything  which  is  to  heave  the  hook  up,  with  a  weight 
hanging  to  it;  Ihe  part  opposite  tbe  point  "  (Smyth,  mh  wet). 
"  Tackle  "  is  the  combination  of  copes  and  blocks;  the  com- 
biaation  of  cables  and  anchors  conilitutcs  Ibe  "  ground  lacklc," 
The  (auction  of  all  cordage  may  be  said  to  be  lo  pull,  for  Ihe 
parjMM  eitbec  of  keeping  the  masts  in  tbeit  places,  or  ol  moving 
tfan  and  tallt.    TKe  standing  rigging  which  supports  the  masts 
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e  from  behind  is  met  by  the  backstays,  which 
lasts  and  topgallant  masts  with  Ihe  sides  oi 
al  pressure  is  met  by  the  shrouds  and  hteast- 
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to  special  devices  to  meet  particular  dangers. 
When  Dundonald,  then  captain  of  the  "Pallaa"  frigate,  was 
chased  by  a  French  squadron  In  stormy  weather,  be  forlilied 
his  masts  by  ordering  "  all  the  hawsers  "  {large  rapes  a  llltle 
less  strong  than  Ibe  cables  which  hold  the  ancbor)  "  In  the  sblp 
to  be  got  up  to  Ihe  mast  heads,  and  hove  taut,"  i.i.  made  fast 
to  tbe  side.  Thus  she  was  able  to  carry  more  sail  than  would 
have  been  posuble  with  her  noiinal  rigging.  The  running  rigging 
by  which  all  spars  and  sails  are  hoisted,  or  lowered  and  spread 
or  tafcen  in.  may  he  divided  into  those  which  lift  and  lower— 
the  lifts,  jeers,  halliards  (haulyards)— end  those  which  hold 
down  the  lower  comers  of  the  sails— the  tacks  and  sbeets.     A 
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by  the  iib-boom.  The  iquare  ffipritsail,  which  could  not  be  trained 
fore  and  aft,  and  was  of  feeble  effect  in  keeping  the  ship's  head  from 
turning  to  windward,  has  been  replaced  by  the  jib.  The  spritsail 
vard  (which  continued  in  use  till  after  1850)  has  disappeared  and 
has  been  replaced  by  the  spritaail  gaffs,  two  fixed  spars  which  slope 
downwards  and  help  to  support  the  "  jib-guys,"  the  lateral  supports 
of  the.  booms.    For  a  time,  and  after  the  use  of  spritaails  haa  lieen 

E'ven  up,  the  spritsail  yard  continued  to  be  used  to  discharge  the 
inction  now  given  to  the  gaffs  (see  Smyth,  Sailor's  Word-Book, 
sub  voU).  The  changes  in  the  mixzen  nave  an  obscure  history. 
About  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  it  ceased  to  be  a  pure  lateen. 
The  yard  was  retained,  but  no  sail  was  set  on  the  forearm.  Then 
the  yard  was  given  up  and  replaced  by  a  gaff  and  a  boom.  The 
new  sail  was  called  the  spanker.  It  was,  however,  comparatively 
narrow,  and  when  a  greater  spread  of  sail  was  required,  a  studding- 
sail  (at  first  called  a  "  driver "}  was  added.  At  a  later  date 
**  spanker  "  and  "  driver  "  were  used  as  synonymous  terms,  and 
the  studding-sail  was  called  a  "  ringtaiL"  The  studding-sails  are 
the  representatives  of  a  class  of  sail  once  more  generally  used.  In 
modem  times  a  sail  is  cut  of  the  extreme  size  which  is  capable  of 
being  carried  in  fine  weather,  and  when  the  wind  increases  in  strength 
it  is  reefed— «.e.  part  is  gathered  up  and  fastened  by  reef  points, 
small  cords  attacned  to  the  sail.  Till  the  I7th  century  at  least 
the  method  was  often  to  cut  the  courses  small,  so  that  they  could 
be  carried  in  rough  weather.  When  a  greater  spread  of  sail  was 
required,  a  piece  called  a  bonnet  was  added  to  the  foot  of  the  sail, 
and  a  further  piece  called  a  drabbler  could  be  added  to  that.  It  is 
an  example  01  the  tenacious  conservatism  of  the  sea  that^this 
practice  is  still  retained  by  the  Swedish  small  craft  called  "  lodjor 
m  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  no 
innovation  was  universally  accepted  at  once.  Tib  and  sprit  topsail, 
lateen,  mizzen  and  spanker,  and  so  forth,  would  be  found  for  long 
on  the  sea  together. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  rigging  is  one  of  adjustment. 
The  size  of  the  masts  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  ship,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  find  the  due  proportion  between  yards  and  masts. 
As  the  size  of  the  medieval  ship  increased,  the  natural  course 
was  to  increase  the  height  of  the  mast  and  of  the  sail  it  carried. 
Even  when  the  mast  was  subdivided  into  lower,  top  and 
topgallant,  the  lower  mast  was  too  long,  and  the  strain  of  the 
sail  racked  the  hull.  Hence  the  constant  tendency  of  the 
ships  to  leak.  Sir  Henry  Manwayring,  when  giving  the  proper 
proportions  of  the  masts,  says  that  the  Flemings  (t.e.  the 
Dutch)  made  them  taller  ("  taller "  and  "  Uunt  "  were  for 
long  used  to  mean  the  same  thing)  than  the  English,  which 
again  forced  them  to  make  the  sails  less  wide.  A  tall  sail 
could  not  be  cut  so  wide  as  a  lower  one  without  putting  an 
excessive  strain  on  the  mast.  He  says  that  the  Flemings  found 
an  advantage  in  working  to  windward,  but  that  they  "  wronged  " 
(i.<.  racked)  their  ships.  The  Enj^h  preferred  a  less  lofty 
mast  and  a  wider  spread  of  saiL 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  changes  in  the  proportions  of 
masts  and  yards  took  place  in  English  ships  between  the  early 
17th*  and  the  19th  centuries.  The  difficulty  arises  larsely  not  only 
from  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  earlier  period,  but  from  the  fact 
that  a  scale  was  fixed  only  after  trials,  and  by  degrees.  Manwayring, 
for  instance,  when  giving  the  proportion  of  the  topmasts  to  lower 
masts,  says:  "  The  topmasts  are  ever  half  so  long  as  the  masts  into 
which  they  belong;  but  there  is  no  absolute  proportion  in  these, 
and  the  like  thtnss,  for  if  a  man  will  have  his  mast  short,  he  may 
the  bolder  make  iiiff  topmast  long."  In  some  respects  the  change 
was  certainly  slight.  In  the  early  17th  century,  in  England  at 
least,  the  length  of  the  mainmast  was  fixed  by  taking  founfifths 
of  the  breadth  of  tlie  ship  and  multiplying  by  three.  Two  centuries 
later  the  method  was  to  take  the  length  of  the  lower  deck  and  the 
extreme  breadth,  add  them  together,  and  divide  by  two.  If  we 
take  a  74-Kun  ship  of  about  the  year  1820,  which  was  176  ft.  long 
on  the  lower  deck  and  4JB  f t.  8  m.  wide,  she  would  have,  by  the 
system  then  used,  a  mainmast  of  112  ft.  Manwayring's  system 
would  have  given  her  one  of  117  ft.  But  in  the  proportions  of  the 
roasts  to  one  another  there  was  a  change.  In  the  17th  century  the 
foremast  was  four-fifths  of  the  main,  and  the  bowsprit  was  of  the 
same  length  as  the  foremast.  In  the  19th  the  foremast  was  eight- 
ninths  of  the  mainmast,  while  the  bowsprit  was  seven-elevenths 
of  the  mainmast  in  the  largest  ships,  and  three-fifths  in  the  others. 
When  we  come  to  the  relative  proportions  of  masts  and  yards  the 
difficulty  increases,  for  the  stanoard  was  not  the  same.  The  seamen 
of  the  17th  century  calculated  the  length  of  the  mainyard  not  by 
the  size  of  the  mast  but  by  the  length  of  the  keel.  The  mainyard, 
which  was  the  standard  for  the  others,  ought  according  to  '  the 
best  and  most  absolute  "  estimate  to  be  five-uxths  of  the  length 
of  the  keel.  But  Manwayrins  again  explains  that  "  the  proportion 
is  not  absolute."  If  it  was  followed,  the  yards  of  a  17th-century 
ship  must  have  been  rather  longer  than  in  a  vessel  of  a  hundred 


and  fifty  and  two  hundred  years  later,  when  the  mainyard  was 
eight-ninths  of  the  mainmast,  and  a  regular  scale  was  fixed  through- 
out. Even  so  Manwayring's  warning  that  "  the  proportion  was  not 
absolute  "  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Changes  were  constant.  The 
development  of  the  famous  'American  clippers  made  a  considerable 
one.  So  has  the  growth  of  the  vast  four-  and  five-masted  iron  sailing 
ships  of  recent  days.  Individual  captains  have  fitted  ship^  according 
to  ideas  of  their  own.  It  has  always  happened  that  extra  sails 
have  been  invented  and  set  by  ingenious  devices  for  particular 
purposes.  One  large  sail  requires  more  men  to  handle  it  than 
several  small  ones.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  in  recent  times  the 
topsails  of  merchant  ships  have  been  divided  into  upper  and  lower, 
with  a  great  loss  of  beauty,  but  an  increase  of  convenience  To 
the  same  cause,  the  wish  to  economize  in  the  size  of  the  crew,  is  to 
be  attributed  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  reefing  sail  from 
the  deck,  which  is  also  an  easier  and  a  safer  process  than  going  aloft 
to  reef  them  by  hand.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
devek>pment  ot  the  rigging  l^s  been  towards  establishing  a  fair 
balance  between  the  fore  and  after  spread  of  canvas.  Until  the 
jib  was  invented  in  the  i8th  century,  a  ship  which  was  sailine  on 
the  wind  was  subject  to  a  disproportionate  pressure  aft.  If  she 
was  at  all  given  to  "  griping  " — that  is  to  say,  inclined  to  turn  head 
to  wind  (and  all  ships  are  liable  to  have  ways  and  manners  which 
are  mysterious  in  origin  and  not  seldom  incurable),  the  mizzen-sail 
could  not  be  used,  for  if  it  had  been  she  would  never  have  been 
"  out  of  the  wind."  Therefore  when  close-hauled  (sailing  with  the 
wind  on  the  side  and  somewhat  from  before  her  centre)  she  lost  the 
use  of  part  of  her  sail.  The  spritsail  which  could  not  be  train«l 
fore  and  aft  was  no  use  "  on  the  wind." 

A  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  the  tops.  In  the 
earlier  form  of  ships  the  top  was  a  q>edc8  of  crow's  nest  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  mast  to  hold  a  look-out,  or  in  military  opera- 
tions to  give  a  place  of  advantage  to  archers  and  slingers. 
They  appear  occasionally  as  mere  bags  attached  to  one  side 
of  the  mast.  As  a  general  rule  th^  are  round.  In  the  i6th 
century  there  were  frequently  two  tops  on  the  fore-  and  main- 
masts, one  at  the  head  of  tLe  lower,  another  at  the  head  of 
the  topmast,  where  in  later  times  there  have  only  been  the  two 
traverse  beams  which  make  the  crosstrees.  The  upper  top 
dropped  out  by  the  17th  centuiy.  The  form  was  round,  and  so 
continued  to  be  till  the  i8th  century  when  the  quadrangular 
form  was  introduced.  In  quite  recent  times  the  military  tops 
of  warships  have  restmied  the  circular  fonn. 

AuTHORiTiss.— The  present  writer  is  indebted  to  Admiral  Sir 
Cyprian  A.  G.  Bridge,  C.C.B.,  whose  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  older  type  of  sailing  ship  as  well  as  with  the  modem  steamship 
makes  his  authority  specially  valuable,  for  the  correction  or 
confirmation  of  the  technical  details  in  the  above  article.  Among 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  following 
works:  Sir  Henry  Manwayring,  The  Seaman's  Dictionary  (London, 
1644) ;  Darcy  Lever,  The  Young  Sea  Officer's  Sheet  Anchor  (London. 
1808);  Sir  George  Nares,  Seamanship  (Portsmouth,  1883);  Vice- 
Admiral  Edmond  Paris.  La  MusH  de  marine  du  Louvre  (Paris, 
1883).  (D.  H.)  • 

RIGHT  ASCENSION,  in  astronomy,  that  co-ordinate  of  a 
heavenly  body  defined  by  the  angle  which  the  meridian  passing 
through  it  makes  with  the  prime  meridian  through  the  vertical 
equinox   (see   AsTRONomr). 

RIGHTS  OF  MAN  AND  OF  THB  CITIZBN,  DECLARATION 
OF,  a  sort  of  manifesto  issued  in  1789  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  the  French  Revolution,  to  be  inscribed  at  the  head 
of  the  constitution  when  it  should  be  completed.  It  stated 
the  ftmdamental  principles  which  inspired  the  revolution. 
Historians  have  traced  a  connexion  with  the  declarations 
of  rights  which  preceded  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  states 
of  the  American  Union,  eq)ecially  ci  Virginia,  but  the  atuation 
in  France  at  the  time,  and  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  the 
pkUosophes  made  the  proposal  for  such  a  statement  very  natural 
The  declaration  overturned  the  political  and  social  principles 
upon  which  the  existent  rigime  stood.  It  has  served  as  a 
base  for  modem  dvil  legislation  and  is  still  a  force  in  European 
history.  The  final  text  voted  by  the  Assembly  was  accepted  by 
the  king  on  the  5th  of  October  1789,  at  first  conditionally,  then 
with  modifications.  It  contains  a  preamble  and  17  artides. 
They  proclaim  and  define  political  equality  and  liberty  in  its 
various  manifestations,  determine  the  character  of  the  law 
and  the  conditions  of  its  application,  and  state  at  the  same 
time  the  restrictions  upon  the  individual  will  which  are  necessaiy 
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for  Iht  benefic  of  •odcly.    SimlliT  dedsntiona  were  atucbed 
to  ibe  camlitution  ol  1 793  uid  U  that  o[  Ibc  ycat  UI. 

Sh  E.  Blum.  La  Dtdaraliim  ia  draiu  it  rkonnm  d  dm  tiuyn, 
trrX  with  tDmmcDUry  (FHrif.  1903):  L.  Bourgnij  And  A.  M^in. 
Dtdarahort  da  iroiU  dt  rkommr  ti  Au  aioyr%,  tjMg  (Paria.  loai)^ 
G.  JtUinck.  DiM  BrUimt  tir  Itimtilmi  md  BSrtrmdiU  (Lapai. 
ttW-  Thii  uudy  hu  t«n  tmulalxd  into  Eocliih  by  RudoU 
Tombo  (tttm  York),  and  hu  amuHl  cmidnSk  coMmveny; 
•tc  E.  Bovlnv, "  La  Dfclanf  ioa  da  droili  dt  rbmiM  H  da  choynn 
|t  M.  JemiKVr  _^  A'aiala_da_me<iiti  fiiaiiaa  lor  Ibt  Ijlh  of 


RIOOSD  (c.  II50-C.  nog).  French  dmnlcler,  ma  probably 
botn  ueai  Aliii  in  Languedoc,  and  became  a  pbytidaj).  Alter- 
waidi  becomiDg  a  monlL  he  entered  the  raonaatery  of  Argenleuil, 
and  then  that  ol  St  Denii,  and  de)cribed  hinueU  ai  retii 
Franttnim  ckrntepatliul.  Rigor  wrolc  tbe  GuM  Pkilipfi 
Aupali,  dealing  wilh  the  life  of  the  French  king,  Philip 
Auguitul,  (lam  fail  CQiDnalion  in  ii>g  until  1106.  Tbe  HOrk, 
■rhicb  ia  very  valuable,  hoi  abridged  and  continued  by  William 
tbe  Breton  (;.(.}.  The  earlier  part  o(  the  Ceils  ipeaka  ol  (he 
king  in  very  laudatory  terznB,  but  in  tbe  latter  part  It  ia  much 
loB  flattering  in  its  tone.  It  ia  publiihed  In  tome  iviL  of 
Dom  Bouquet's  RtcntU  da  kUterieiu  des  Gatda  et  dela  FroHce 
(Paria,  i73S'iG;6):  and  iritb  introduction  by  H.  F.  Detaberde 
<Paria.  iSSi-Ss).  A  French  tnnilation  of  tbe  Ccsia  la  in  tome 
xi.  oi  Coiiot'i  CMcclum  da  mtmeiia  riialifi  i  rhiiUrirt  dt 
Frama  (Parts,  1RJ5).  Rigord  alco  vrote  a  abort  cbionicle  ol 
the  kingi  ol  France. 

See  A.  Potihut,  BiblMkita  kiilnrita  (Berlin,  1606);  and  A. 
MoUnicr,  La  S<iiina  dt  l'kiaeiri_iU  Franct.  tonu  ilL  (Paiii.  igoj). 

RIGORISM  (Lai.  rittr,  itiffnen,  Grmnen),  a  pbllowphlcal 
term  applied  by  Kant  ipedally  to  tboie  morallsta  nho  take  up 
■n  aDli-hednnitt  or  aiceiic  itandpainc     In  gcp^  the  term 


iispectively  a  morality  of  eompromiie  and  a  morality  oT  pure 
indi&erence. — and  ligniGet  inaiitence  apon  the  >tricleil  inler- 
preuiion  of  a  priudple,  rula  or  criterion.  Tbui,  in  Romaa 
Catholic  theology,  a  rigoriti  holds  that  in  caies  of  coiucience 
Ibc  proper  course  is  to  adhere  to  tbe  itrict  wording  of  tbe  lav 

RILBT.  JAKEI  VHITCOHB  {1S53-  ],  American  poet, 
waa  bom  in  Greenfield,  Indiana,  in  1353.  He  tpcnt  several 
.year*  ai  an  jtmeiant  tign-painter,  actor  and  musician.  During 
Ibis  vagabond  experience  be  bad  opportunitiea  to  revise  plays 
and  compose  songs,  and  was  brought  into  close  touch  with 
(he  rural  lolk  of  Indiana,  becoming  familiar  with  their  life  and 
speech.  About  1S73  he  first  contributed  verses,  especially  in 
(be  Hoosier  dialect,  (o  the  papers,  and  he  soon  became  local 
editor  of  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Demacrai^  In  August  1877,  over 
(be  initials  "  E.A.P.."  be  printed  in  tbe  Kokomo  (Indinna) 
Diipaldi  a  poem,  Ltmaitat,  in  the  marmer  of  Poe.'  The  press 
throughout  the  country  copied  the  poem,  and  many  critics 
oi  acknowledged  authority  believed  it  10  have  been  actually 
written  by  Poe,  untd  the  hoax  was  eiplained  by  the  paper  in 
which  il  fint  appeared.     To  the  Indianipolis  Daily  Jtmrnal 

in  dialed  which  purported  (o  have  been  writ'      '  "  ~ 


0  F.  Job 


.  oi  B 


blished 


in  book  (onn,  under  the  same  pen-name,  as  Tkt  OU  Sail 
Halt  tmi-LaiH  Uert  Pocmi  lii»i).  He  wrote  abort  stories  and 

as  a  poet.  Of  his  puemi  some  are  in  conventional  English,  many 
Dtbeis  in  (be  Hooiiec  dialect  oF  the  Middle-West.  His  materials 
are  the  homely  incidents  and  aspects  of  village  and  coundy  life, 

'The  poem  was  accompinied  by  a  statement  irom  the  editor 
of  (he  paper  that  i(  was  '  from  (be  gilted  pen  of  (he  crntLc  poet, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe."  and  by  a  eircunnlintial  story  to  the  eflecl  (ha( 
the  poem  had  6een  found  written  on  (he  fly-leaf  of  an  old  Lalrn- 
EDifiph  dklionsry  (ben  owned  by  "an  uneducated  and  illiterate 
tean  "  id  Kokomo.  who  had  received  il  from  hit  grandfather,  in 

who  showed  plainly  the  nurln  of  cliitipa(ion." 


manner  is  marked  by  delicate 


(1986),  repu 
Pipa  0'  Pa 
NritUcrlf  J 


:':':J{r:?f.^«i;u3nS 


■'854. 


rho  In  tS6a  abandoned  bis  wife  and  family. 
From  eariy  childhood  Arthur  Rimbaud,  who  was  severely 
brought  up  by  his  mother,  displayed  rich  intellectual  gifts  and  a 
sullen,  violent  temperament-  He  began  to  write  when  he  was 
ten,  and  some  of  the  poems  which  now  appear  in  bis  works  belong 
to  his  fifteenth  year.  Before  he  was  ^i(een,  in  consequence  of  a 
violent  quarrel  with  hit  tnother,  the  boy  escaped  from  Chatlcvdle 
with  a  packet  oi  bis  verse,  nas  arrested  as  a  vagabond,  and  (or  a 
fortnight  was  locked  up  in  the  Maias  prison,  Paris.  A  few  days 
after  being  taken  borne  Rimbaud  es<^Kd  again,  into  Bdgium, 
where  be  lived  (or  some  time  as  a  tramp,  almost  starved,  but 

his  mother  for  a  third  time,  and  made  bis  way  to  Paria,  where  he 
knew  no  one,  and  whence,  after  very  nearly  dying  of  hunger  and 
eaposuiT,  be  begged  his  way  back  to  Charleville.  There  be  wrote 
in  (he  same  year  tbe  extraordinary  poem  of  Le  Baitau  iwe,  which 
is  now  hailed  as' tbe  pioneer  of  the  entire  "symbolist  "  or 
"  decadent  "  movement  in  French  lilerature  in  all  its  forms. 
'He  sent  it  to  Verlaine.  whn  encouraged  the  boy  of  seventeen 
(whom  he  supposed  (0  be  a  man  of  thirty]  to  come  again  to  Paris. 
Rimbaud  spent  from  October  1871  to  Jidy  1S71  in  the  capital, 
partly  with  Verlaine,  partly  astheguestofThtodotede  Banville, 
and  served  In  the  army  of  (he  Commune.  With  Verlaine  he 
travelled  for  thirteen  months,  after  tbe  fall  of  the  Commime. 
through  England  and  Bel^um,  where  ia  1S73  he  published  the 
only  work  which  he  ever  printed,  Unt  Saisoa  at  Enfer,  in  f^roaei 
in  (his  he  gives  an  allegorical  account  of  his  eidavaganl  reU(iODa 
with  Verlaine,  which  ended  at  Biuuels  by  a  double  attemp(  of 
the  la((er  (0  murder  bis  young  companion-  On  (be  second 
occasion  Rimbaud  was  dangerously  wounded  by  VerlaJneV 
revolver,  and  (he  elder  poet  was  imprisoned  st  Mons  for  (wo 
Meanwhile  Rimbaud,  deeply  disillusioned,  determined 


abandon  Europe  and  lite 


d  for 


poe(Ty. 
s(udying  German,  and  in  1S75  he  disappeared, 
foot  for  Italy,  and  after  extraordinary  adventures  louno 

Paris,  he  obtained  a  little  money  from  bia  mother,  b 
definitely  vanished.  For  sixteen  years  nothing  whati 
beard  of  him,  but  it  is  now  known  that  he  embarked  as 
(or  the  Sunda  Isles,  and,  presently  deserting, 


Sumi 


id  then  ( 


lived  fo 


migart. 


Bed  II 


irope,  after  a  vagabond  life  in  every 
capital,  he  obtained  bi  18S0  some  menial  employment  in  (he 
quarries  of  Cyprus,  and  (hen  worked  his  way  (0  Aden  and  up 
into  Abyasinia,  where  he  ins  one  of  the  pioneers  of  European 
commercial  adventure.  Here  he  settled,  at  Harrar,  as  a  trader 
in  coSee  and  perfumes,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  gold  and 
ivory;  for  (he  next  eleven  years,  during  which  he  led  many 
commercial  expeditions  into  unknown  parts  of  northern  Africa, 
Shoa  and  Karrar  were  his  headquarters,  and  he  lived  almost 
entirely  «i(h  the  natives,  and  sa  one  of  themselves.  From  1SS8 
to  i8qi,  having  prospered  greatly  as  a  merchant,  he  became 
■  aoft  of  semi-independent  chieftain,  intriguing  lor  France,  juil 
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outside  the  borders  of  civilization.  From  documents  which 
were  first  produced  in  Z902  it  appears  that  from  1883  to  1889 
Rimbaud  was  in  dose  relations  with  the  Ras  Makonnen  and  with 
Meneiek,  then  only  king  of  Shoa.  At  the  death  of  the  Negus 
John,  in  x888,  he  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  empire 
of  Ethiopia.  From  this  time  Rimbaud  had  a  palace  in  the  town 
of  Harrar,  and  intrigued  with  the  French  government  in  favour 
of  Menelek  and  against  Italy.  Meanwhile,  in  1886,  believing 
Rimbaud  to  be  dead,  Verlaine  had  published  his  poems,  under 
the  title  of  Les  lUuminationSf  and  they  had  created  a  great 
sensation  in  Paris.  In  this  coQection  appeared  the  sonnet  on  the 
vowels,  attributing  a  different  colour  to  each:  "  A  noir,  E  Uanc, 
I  rouge f  U  vertf  O  Ueu  if&ydles"  But  the  author,  in  his  Abyssinian 
hut  of  palm-leaves,  was,  and  remained,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
fact.  In  March  1891  a  tumour  in  his  knee  obliged  Rimbaud  to 
leave  Harrar  and  go  to  Europe  for  surgical  advice.  He  reached 
Marseilles,  but  the  case  washopeless;  the  leg  had  to  be  amputated, 
and  Rimbaud  died  there  in  hospital  on  the  loth  of  November 
x8qi.  The  .poems  of  Rimbaud  all  belong  to  his  earliest  youth. 
Their  violent  originality,  the  influence  which  they  have  exercised 
upon  younger  writers,  the  tumultuous  eidstence  of  their  author, 
and  the  strange  veil  of  mystery  which  still  hangs  over  his 
character  and  adventures,  have  given  to  Rimbaud  a  remarkable 
fascination.  His  life  has  been  written  by  M.  Pateme  Berrichon 
(1897),  and  valuable  reminiscences  by  his  sister,  Mile  Isabella 
Rimbaud.  His  (Euvres  were  collected  in  1898  by  MM.  Berrichon 
and  Delahaye,  and  in  1901  his  statue  was  unveiled  at  Charlevilie. 

See  also  Letires  d«  Jean  Arthur  Rimbaud  {Egypte^  Arable,  Ethiopie), 
1899,  edited  by  P.  Berrichon;  Paul  Verlaine,  Les  PoHes  maudits 
(1884);  George  Moore,  Impressions  and  Opinions:  Two  Unknown 
Poets  (1891);  and  A.  Symons,  The  Symbi^ist  Movement  in  Literature 
(1900)- 

RIME  ROTAL,  the  name  given  to  a  strophe  or  stanza-form, 
which  is  of  Italian  extraction,  but  is  almost  exclusively  identi- 
fied with  English  poetry  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  early 
seventeenth  centuries.  It  appears  to  be  formed  out  of  the 
stanza  called  Ottava  rima  (g.v.),  by  the  omission  of  the  fifth 
line,  which  reduces  it  to  seven  lines  of  three  rhymes,  arranged 
ababbcc.  It  was  earliest  employed  with  skill,  if  not,  as  seems 
probable,  invented,  by  Chaucer,  who  composed  his  long  romantic 
poem  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  in  rime  royal,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  example: — 

"  Ana  as  the  new-abashM  nightingale, 

Thet  attnteth  first  when  she  beginneth  sing, 
When  that  she  heareth  any  herds  tale. 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring. 
And,  after,  siker  doth  her  voice  out-ring,— 
Right  so  Cresseyda,  when  her  dredS  stint. 
Opened  her  heart,  and  told  all  her  intent." 

The  "  Prioress*  Tale,"  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  offers  another 
particularly  beautiful  proof  of  Chaucer's  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
rime  royaL  In  the  fifteenth  century  this  stanza  was  habitually 
used,  in  preference  to  heroic  verse,  by  Hoccleve  and  Lydgate, 
and,  with  more  melody  and  grace,  by  the  unknown  writer  of 
The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  In  the  sixteenth  century,  rime  royal 
was  chosen  by  Hawes  as  the  vehicle  of  his  Pasting  of  Pleasure 
(1506)  and  by  Barclay  in  his  Ship  of  Pooh  (1509);  it  was  now 
regarded  as  the  almost  exclusive  classical  form  for  heroic  poetry 
in  England,  and  it  had  long  been  so  accepted  in  Scotland, 
where  The  King*s  Quair  of  King  James  I.,  the  Fables  of  Henry- 
son  and  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose  of  Dunbar  had  closely  followed 
Chaucer's  pattern.  The  greater  part  of  that  huge  poetic  mis- 
ceUany,  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (1559-1610),  was  written 
in  rime  royal,  Sackville's  momentous  Induction  among  the 
rest.  The  seven-line  stanza  began  to  go  out  of  fashion  with 
the  revival  of  Elizabethan  poetry,  but  we -find  it  still  used  in 
Spenser's  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  and 
the  Orchestra  of  Sir  John  Davys.  After  the  first  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century  rime  royal  went  out  of  fashion.  Since  then 
it  has  been  occasionally  revived,  but  not  in  poems  of  great 
length  or  particular  importance.  Rime  royal  should  always 
be  w^ritten  in  iambic  metre,  and  be  formed  of  seven  lines  of  equal 
length,  each  containing  ten  syllables. 


RIMINI,  a  town  and  bishop's  see  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Forli,  Emilia,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  69  m.  S.E.  of  Bologna 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  town,  18,022;  commune,  46,801.  The 
city  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  It  faces  the  Adriatic 
to  the  north,  has  the  torrent  Aprusa,  now  called  Ansa,  on  the 
east  and  the  river  Marecchia  on  the  west.  It  stands  in  a 
fertile  plain,  which  on  the  southern  side  soon  swells  into  pleasant 
slopes  backed  by  the  jagged  peaks  of  the  Umbrian  Apennines. 
The  foremost  foothill  of  the  range  is  the  steep  crag  of  Mons 
Titanus,  crowned  by  the  towers  of  the  republic  of  San  Marino. 
Rimini  attracts  numerous  visitors  for  the  sea-bathing  at  Porta 
Marina.  It  has  mineral  springs,  and  the  industries  Emprise 
fisheries,  ironworks  and  foundries,  sulphur  furnaces,  silk- 
mills,  rope  walks,  match  factories,  brickworks,  flourmills  and 
furniture.  Its  main  interest,  however,  is  historicaL  Apart 
from  the  ancient  buildings,  &c.,  refezred  to  below,  Rimini 
can  boast  of  a  good  public  library,  founded  by  the  jurist  Gam- 
balunza  in  16x7,  a  municipal  picture  gallery,  an  archaeological 
museum,  a  technical  school  (1882)  and  a  bronze  statue  of 
Pope  Paul  V.  The  ancient  castle  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta, 
now  dilapidated,  has  in  recent  years  been  used  as  a  prison. 

History. — Rimini  is  the  ancient  Ariminum  {g.v.  for  itl^  early 
history  and  remains).  During  the  middle  ages  the  history 
of  Rimini  has  no  importance.  Alternately  captured  by  Byzan- 
tines and  Goths,  it  was  rigorously  besieged  by  the  latter  in 
A.D.  538.  Th^  were,  however,  compelled  to  retreat  before  the 
reinforcements  sent  by  Belisarius  and  Narses;  thus  the  Byzan- 
tines, after  various  vicissitudes,  became  masters  of  the  town, 
appointed  a  duke  as  its  governor,  and  included  it  in  the  exarchate 
of  Raveima.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Longo- 
bards,  and  then  of  the  Franks,  who  yielded  it  to  the  pope,  for 
whom  it  was  governed  by  counts  to  the  end  of  the  zoth  century. 
Soon  after  this  period  the  imperial  power  became  dominant  in 
Rimini.  In  1x57  Frederick  I.  gave  it,  by  imperial  patent,  the 
privilege  of  coining  money  and  the  right  of  self-government; 
and  in  the  13th  century  we  find  Rimini  an  independent  com- 
mune waging  war  on  the  neighbouring  dties. 

In  the  year  12x6,  Rimini,  being  worsted  by  Cesena,  adopted 
the  desperate  plan  of  granting  citizenship  to  two  members 
of  the  powerful  Malatesta  tribe,  Giovaimi  and  Malatesta,  iot 
the  sake  of  their  aid  and  that  of  their  vassals  in  the  defence 
of  the  state  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This  family  quickly 
struck  root  in  the  town  And  gave  birth  to  future  tyrants;  for 
in  X237  Giovaimi  was  named  podesti,  and  this  office  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  sovereign  power  afterwards  assumed  by 
his  descendants.  Meanwhile,  Rimini  was  torn  by  the  feuds  of 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline.  The  latter  were  the  dominant  party  in 
the  days  of  Frederick  11.,  although  very  unpopular  on  account 
of  the  grievous  taxes  imposed  by  the  empire.  Accordingly, 
the  majority  of  the  urban  nobles  joined  the  Guelfs  and  were 
driven  into  exile.  But  before  long,  as  the  Swabian  power 
declined  in  Italy,  the  Guelf  party  was  again  predominant. 

Then  followed  a  long  period  of  confusion,  in  which,  by  means 
of  conspiracies  and  crimes  of  every  kind,  the  Malatesta  succeeded 
in  becoming  masters  and  tyrants  of  Rimini.  Giovaimi  Malatesta 
had  died  in  1247  and  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Malatesta, 
bom  in  12x2,  and  sumamed  Malatesta  da  Verrucchio.  This 
chieftain,  who  lived  to  be  a  himdred  years  old,  had  ample  time 
to  mature  his  ambitious  designs,  and  was  the  real  founder  of 
his  house.  Seizing  the  first  suitable  moment,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  exiled  Guelfs,  and  restored  them  to  RixninL 
Then,  as  the  empire  acquired  frnh  strength  in  Italy,  he  quietly 
bided  his  time  and,  on  the  descent  of  the  An^evins,  again 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Guelfs  who  now  had  the  upper 
hand  for  a  long  time.  Being  repeatedly  elected  podesti  for 
lengthy  terms  of  office,  he  at  last  became  the  virtual  master 
of  Rimini.  Nor  was  he  checked  by  Rome.  Pope  Boniface  VIIL 
was  fully  awaue  of  the  rights  and  traditional  pretensions  of  the 
Holy  See,  but  preferred  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  one  who  bad 
so  largely  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  Guelfs  in  Romagna. 
Accordingly  he  net  only  left  Malatesta  unmolested,  but  in 
1299  conferred  on  him  fresh  honours  and  estates,  so  that 
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his  power  went   on   increasing   to  the  day  of  iiis  death  in 

Four  sons  had  been  bom  to  Malatesta — Malatestino,  Giovaqni 
the  Lame,  Paolo  the  Handsome,  and  Pandolfo;  but  only  the 
oldest  and  youngest  survived  him.  Giovanni  the  Lame 
{SciaMcato),  a  man  of  a  daring  impetuosity  only  equalled  by 
bis  ugliness,  had  proved  so  useful  a  general  to  Giovanni  da 
Polenta  of  Ravenna  as  to  win  in  reward  thjs  hand  of  that 
potentate's  beautiful  daughter,  known  to  history  as  Francesca 
da  Rimini.  But  her  heart  had  been  won  by  the  handsome 
Paolo,  her  brother-in-law;  and  the  two  lovers,  being  sur- 
prised by  Giovanni,  were  murdered  by  him  on  the  spot  (1285). 
This  episode  of  the  story  of  the  Malatesta  has  been  immortalized 
in  Dante's  Inferno,  Giovanni  died  in  1304.  Thus  in  131a 
Malatcstino  becune  lord  of  Rimini,  and  on  his  decease  in  13 17 
bequeathed  the  power  to  his  brother  Pandolfo. 

Pandolfo  died  in  1326,  leaving  two  heirs,  Malatesta  and 
Galeotto.  The  former  was  nicknamed  Guastafamiglia,  because, 
although  at  first  willing  to  let  his  brother  share  his  power,  he 
rid  himself  by  violence  and  treachery  of  other  kinsmen  who 
claimed  their  just  rights  to  a  portion  of  the  state.  His  intent 
was  to  become  sole  lord  and  to  aggrandize  his  tiny  principality. 
But  the  reigning  pope.  Innocent  VI„  despatched  the  terrible 
Cardinal  Albornoz  to  Romagna,  and  it  was  speedily  reduced 
by  fire  and  sword.  In  1355  the  Malatesta  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  potentates  of  the  land.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the 
cardinal's  policy  to  let  existing  governments  stand,  provided 
they  promised  to  act  in  subordination  to  the  papal  see.  Thus 
he  granted  the  Malatesta  brothers  the  investiture  of  Rimini, 
Pesaro,  Fano  and  Fossorabrone,  and  they  arranged  a  division 
of  the  state.  Guastafamiglia  took  Pesaro,  which  was  held 
by  his  descendants  down  to  the  brothers  Carlo  and  Galeazzo. 
The  former  of  these,  who  died  in  1439,  was  father  to  the  Parisina 
beheaded  in  Ferrara,  whose  tragic  love  story  has  been  sung 
by  Byron.  The  latter  won  the  title  of  "  Tlnetto  "  (the  In- 
capable) by  the  foolish  sale  of  his  rights  over  Pesaro  to  the 
Sforza  in  1447* 

Galeotto,  on  the  other  hand,  retained  the  lordship  of  Rimini, 
ruling  tranquilly  and  on  good  terms  with  the  popes,  who  allowed 
him  to  add  Cervia,  Cesena  and  Berttnoro  to  his  states.  Dying 
in  1385  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  left  two  sons — Carlo,  who 
became  lord  of  Rimini,  and  Pandolfo,  who  had  Fano  for  his 
share.  Carlo  (i364-r42Q)  was  energetic,  valiant  and  a  friend 
of  the  popes,  who  named  him  vicar  of  the  church  in  Romagna. 
He  was  a  patron  of  letters  and  the  arts,  and  during  his  reign 
his  court  began  to  be  renowned  for  its  splendour.  As  he  left 
no  issue,  his  inheritance  was  added  to  that  of  his  brother 
Pandolfo,  and  Fano  was  once  more  united  to  Rimini.  Pandolfo 
(1370-1437)  had  led  the  life  of  a  condottiere,  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Lombard  wars  following  on  the  death  of  Galeazzo 
Maria  Visconti.  and  held  rule  for  some  time  in  Brescia  and 
Bergamo.  He  left  three  natural  sons  who  were  declared 
legitimate  by  Pope  Martin  V.  The  eldest,  Galeotto  (141 1-143  2)1 
was  an  ascetic,  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  public  business, 
and,  dying  early,  bequeathed  the  state  to  his  brother  Sigis- 
mondo  Pandolfo.  The  third  son.  Novello  Malatesta  (14x8-1465) 
ruled  over  Cesena. 

Sigismondo  (14 17-1468)  is  the  personage  to  whom  Rimini  owes 
its  renown  during  the  Renaissance,  of  which  indeed  he  was  one 
of  the  strangest  and  most  original  representatives.  He  was 
bora  in  Brescia,  and  when  called  to  the  succession,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  bad  already  given  proofs  of  valour  in  the  field.  His 
knowledge  of  antiquity  was  so  profound  as  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  learned  men  with  whom  he  discoursed,  even  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  Pius  II.,  they  chanced  to  be  his  personal 
enemies.  To  him  is  due  the  erection  of  the  church  of  St  Francis, 
or  temple  of  the  Malatesta,  one  of  the  rarest  gems  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  greatest  of  Rimini's  treasures  (see  below 
for  description). 

Of  so  dissolute  a  life  that,  although  msMTied,  he  had  children 
by  several  mistresses  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  vent  to  all  his 
passions  with  a  ferocity  that  was  bestial  rather  than  human. 


And— as  the  crowning  contradiction  of  his  strange  nature — 
from  his  youth  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  remained  the  devoted 
lover  of  the  woman  fo|  whose  sake  he  became  a  poet,  whom 
he  finally  made  his  ^iQ^  and  whom  he  exalted  in  every  way. 
even  to  the  pomt  or  rendering  her  almost  divine  honours. 
Yet  this  love  never  availed  to  check  his  excesses.  On  assum- 
ing power  m  1432,  Sigismondo  was  already  affianced  to  the 
daughter  of  Count  Carmagnola;  but  when  that  famous  leader 
was  arraigned  as  a  traitor  by  the  Venetians,  and  igno- 
miniously  put  to  death,  he  promptly  withdrew  from  his 
engagement,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  impossible  to 
marry  the  child  of  a  criminal.  In  fact,  he  aimed  at  a  lugher 
alliance,  for  he  espoused  Ginevra  d'Este.  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Ferrara.  and  his  entry  into  Rimini  with  his  bride 
in  X434  was  celebrated  by  splendid  festivities.  In  1437 
a  son  was  bora  to  him,  but  died  within  the  year,  aqd  in 
1440  the  young  mother  followed  it  to  the  grave.  Every 
one  declared  that  she  died  by  poison  administered  by  her 
husband.  This,  however,  was  never  proved.  The  duke  of 
Ferrara  remained  his  friend,  nor  is  it  known  what  motive 
Sigismondo  could  have  for  wishing  to  get  rid  of  his  wife.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  married  Polissena,  daughter  of  the  famous 
condottiere  Francesco  Sforza,  who  in  1443  bore  him  a  son  named 
Galeotto  Roberto.  But  by  this  time  he  was  already  madly 
in  love  with  Isotta  degli  Atti,  and  this  was  the  passion  that 
endured  to  his  death.  .The  lady  succeed^  *  in  gaining  an 
absolute  ascendancy  over  him,  which  increased  with  time. 
She  l)ore  him  several  children,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his 
having  others  by  different  concubines.  Such  being  the  nature 
of  the  man,  it  is  not  astonishing  that,  as  his  ardour  for  Isotta 
increased,  he  should  have  little  scruple  in  ridding  himself  of  his 
second  wife.  On  the  ist  June  1450  Polissena  died  by  strangling, 
and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  Isotta's  offspring  were 
legitimated  by  Nichokis  V. 

It  is  only  just  to  record  that,  although  Malatesta's  intrigue 
with  Isotta  had  long  been  notorious  to  all,  and  he  had  never 
sought  to  conceal  it,  no  one  ever  accused  her  of  either  direct 
or  indirect  complicity  in  her  lover's  crimes.  Isotta's  history, 
however,  is  a  strange  one,  and  opens  up  many  curious  questions. 
She  was  of  noble  birth  and  seems  to  have  attracted  Sigismondo's 
notice  as  early  as  1438,  for  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  produced 
verses  of  some  merit  in  praise  of  her  charms.  She  was  indeed 
widely  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  intellect,  culture,  firmness 
and  pradence;  and  even  Pope  Pius  II.  proclaimed  her  worthy 
to  be  greatly  loved.  When  Sigismondo  was  absent  she  governed 
Rimini  wisely  and  well,  and  proved  herself  a  match  for  the 
statesmen  with  whom  she  had  to  deal.  The  leading  poets  of 
the  court  dedicated  to  her  a  collection  of  verses  entitled  IsoUaei, 
styled  her  their  mistress  and  the  chosen  of  ApoUo.  Artists  of 
renown  perpetuated  her  fesU.ures  on  canvas,  on  marble  and  on 
many  exquisite  medals,  one  of  which  has  a  closed  book  graven 
on  the  reverse,  with  the  inscription  "  Elegiac  "  in  allusion  to 
poems  she  was  said  to  have  written.  Nevertheless,  Yriarte, 
in  his  book  on  the  Malatesta  and  Rimini,  asserted  that  there 
was  documentary  evidence  to  prove  that  Isotta  was  unable 
to  sign  her  own  name.  But  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Isotta 
should  have  her  letters  written  and  signed  by  another  hand, 
when  such  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  practice  among  the 
princes  and  nobilities  of  her  day.  Lucrezia  Borgia,  for  instance, 
frequently  did  the  same.  It  is  besides  simply  incredible  that  a 
woman  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  of  Isotta's  birth,  standing 
and  reputation  should  have  been  unable  to  write. 

Her  marriage  with  Malatesta  did  not  take  place  until  1456; 
but  of  the  ardent  affection  that  had  long  bound  them  together 
there  are  stronger  proofs  than  the  lover's  juvenile  verses,  or 
than  even  the  children  Isotta  had  l)orae  to  him.  For,  more 
than  all  else,  the  temple  of  St  Francis  has  served  to  transmit 
to  posterity  the  history  of  their  loves.  Malatesta  decided  on 
building  this  remarkable  church  as  a  thankoffering  for  his 
safety  during  a  dangerous  campaign  undertaken  for  Pope 
Eugcnius  IV.  about  the  year  1445. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1446,  and  the  work  was  carried  on 
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with  so  much  alacrity  that  mass  was  performed  tn  it  by  the 
dose  of  1450.  Sigismondo  entrusted  the  execution  of  his  plans 
to  Leo  Battista  Alberti,  who  had  to  encase  in  a  shell  of  classic 
architecture  a  13th-century  Franciscan  church.  The  original 
edifice  being  left  intact,  it  was  a  difficult  question  how  to  deal 
with  the  windows  and  the  Gothic  arphes  of  the  interior.  Alberti 
solved  the  problem  with  marvellous  skill,  blending  the  old 
architecture  with  the  new  atyle  of  the  Renaissance,  and  giving 
it  variety  without  destroying  its  unity  of  effect. 

Being  eager  to  adorn  his  temple  with  the  most  predous 
marbles,  Sigismondo's  veneration  for  antiquity  did  not  prevent 
him  from  pillaging  many  valuable  dassical  remains  in  Rimini, 
Ravenna  and  even  in  Greece.  Such  was  the  zeal  with  which 
Alberti  pursued  his  task  that  the  exterior  of  the  little  Rimini 
church  is  one  of  the  finest  and  purest  achievements  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  surpasses  in  beauty  and  elegance  all  the 
rest  of  his  works.  But  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  he  should 
have  left  the  upper  part  of  the  facade  unfinished.  Alberti 
came  to  Rimini,  made  his  design,  saw  the  work  begun  and 
then  left  it  to  be  carried  out  by  very  skilful  artists,  on  whom 
he  impressed  the  necessity  of  faithfully  preserving  its  general 
character  so  as  '*  not  to  spoil  that  music.'* 

The  internal  decorations,  espedally  the  enormous  quantity 
of  wall  ornaments,  consisting  chiefly  of  aicrrolls  and  bas-reliefs, 
were  executed  by  different  sculptors  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Malatesta,  who,  even  when  engaged  in  war,  sent  continual 
ihstructions  about  thdr  work.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact 
idea  of  this  extraordinary  church  to  those  who  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  it.  The  vault  was  never  finished,  and  still 
show's  its  rough  bei^ns  and  rafters.  The  eight  side  diapels 
alone  are  complete,  and  their  pointed  arches  spring  from 
Renaissance  pilasters  planted  on  black  marble  elephant.*,  the 
Malatesta  emblems,  or  on  baskets  of  fruit  held  by  children. 
The  surface  of  the  pilasters  is  divided  into  compartments 
encrusted  with  bas-reliefs  of  various  subjects  and  styles.  Every- 
where— on  the  balustrades  closing  the  chapels,  round  the  base 
of  the  pilasters,  along  the  walls,  beneath  the  cornice  of  both  the 
exterior  and  the  interior  of  the  church — there  is  one  ornament 
that  is  perpetually  repeated,  the  interwoven  initials  of  Sigis- 
mondo and  isotta.  This  monogram  is  alternated  with  the 
portrait  and  arms  of  Malatesta;  and  these  designs  are  en- 
wreathed  by  festoons  linked  together  by  the  tyrant's  second 
emblem,  the  rose;  The  most  singular  and  characteristic 
feature  of  this  edifice  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  every 
sacred  emblem.  Rather  than  to  St  Francis  and  the  God  of 
the  Christians  it  was  dedicated— and  that  whDe  Sigismondo's 
second  wife  still  lived — ^to  the  glorification  of  an  imh^lowed 
attachment.  Nature,  sdence  and  antiquity  were  summoned 
to  celebrate  the  tyrant's  love  for  Isotta.  The  bas-reliefs  of 
one  of  the  chapels  represent  Jupiter,  Venus,  Saturn,  Mars  and 
Diana,  together  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  And  these  sub- 
jects are  derived,  it  appears,  from  a  poem  in  which  Sigismondo 
had  invoked  the  gods  and  the  signs  Of  the  zodiac  to  soften 
Isotta 's  heart  and  win  her  to  his  arms.  The  pageants  of  Mars 
and  Diana  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Trionfi  of 
Petrarch.  Elsewhere  we  see  prophets  and  sibyls,  personifications 
of  the  theological  virtues  and  of  the  sciences.  The  delicate 
bas-reliefs  of  botany  and  medicine,  history  and  astronomy, 
have  been  judged  by  some  writers  to  be  Gredan,  on  account  of 
the  ancient  appearance  of  their  marble,  their  inscriptions  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  others  that  have  never  been  dedphered. 
But  a  moment's  examination  of  the  sculptures  is  enough  to 
destroy  this  hypothesis.  Besides,  some  of  the  inscriptions  are 
very  easily  read  and  record  "  Apollo  Ajiminaeus  "  apd  "  Jupiter 
Ariminaeus." 

In  the  first  chapel  on  the  left  is  the  family  tomb  of  the 
Malatesta,  with  sculptured  records  of  their  triumphs  and  of 
their  alleged  descent  from  Scipio  Africanus.  Better  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  third  chapel  to  the  right,  known  as  that  of  the 
Angels,  on  account  of  the  angels  and  children  carved  on  its 
pillars.  It  is  nominally  dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael, 
whose  statue  is  enshrined  in  it;  but  the  figure  has  the  face  of 


I  Isotta,  the  ruling  deity  of  this  portion  of  the  church.  For  here 
is  the  splendid  and  fantastic  tomb  erected  to  this  lady,  during 
her  Ufe  and  previous  to  the  death  of  Sigismondo's  second  wife. 
No  monument,  be  it  remarked,  is  raised  over  the  burial-place 
(tf  Ginevra  and  Polissena.  The  urn  of  Isotta's  sarcophagus 
is  supported  by  two  elephants,  and  bears  the  inscription, 
"  D.  Isottae  Ariminensi  B.  M.  Sacrum,  MCCCCL."  The  "  D." 
has  been  generally  interpreted  as  "  Divae  "  and  the  "B.  M."  as 
**  Beatae  Memoriae."  But  some,  unwilling  to  credit  such 
profanity,  allege  that  the  letters  stand  for  "  Bonae  Memoriae." 
Nevertheless,  all  who  have  seen  the  church  must  admit  the 
improbability  of  similar  scruples. 

The  numerous  artists  employed  on  the  interior  of  the  church 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  proto-maestro  Matteo  de  Pasti 
the  celebrated  medallist.  And  indeed  the  peculiar  and  fantastic 
character  of  the  sculptures  in  this  chapel  frequently  recalk  the 
designs  of  his  famous  works.  All  this  decoration  is  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  grandly  austere  simplicity  of  the  facade  and 
outer  walls  of  the  church.  There  no  ornament  disturbs  the 
harmony  of  the  lines.  The  frieze  beneath  the  cornice,  re- 
produdng  the  lovers*  initials  and  the  Maktestian  ensigns,  is 
in  such  very  low  relief  that  it  only  enhances  the  perfection  of 
"  that  music  "*  produced  by  the  marvellous  skill  of  Alberti. 
Also  the  colour  of  the  stone,  a  soft  creamy  white,  adds  to  the 
general  beauty  of  effect.  And  everything  both  within  and 
without  contributes  to  the  profane  and  pagan  character  which 
it  was  Sigismondo's  purpose  to  impress  on  the  Christian  church. 
On  each  of  its  outer  walls  are  seven  arched  recesses,  intended 
to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  first  literati  and  sdentists  of  his 
court.  In  the  first,  to  the  right,  is  the  urn  of  the  poet  Basinio, 
one  of  his  pensioners,  in  the  second  that  of  Giusto  de'  Conti, 
author  of  some  rhymes  on  the  Bdla  Mono,  while  the  third 
bore  the  more  famous  name  of  Gemisthus  Pletho.  This  well- 
known  Byzantine  philosopher  was  the  diffuser  of  Ptatonism  in 
Florence  during  the  time  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  and  had  faith 
in  the  revival  of  paganism.  Returning  to  his  own  people, 
he  had  died  in  the  Morea.  Sigismondo,  having  gone  there 
in  command  of  the  Venetian  expedition  against  the  TuAs, 
exhumed  the  philosopher's  bones  as  holy  relics,  and  brought 
them  to  Rimini  for  worthy  sepulture  in  his  Christian  pantheon. 
All  this  is  solemnly  recorded  in  the  inscription,  which  is  dated  1465. 
The  fourth  sarcophagxis  was  that  of  Roberto  Valturio  (d.  1489), 
the  engineer,  author  of  Z?e  /Srlfi/fAzri,  who  had  been  Sigismondo's 
minister  and  had  aided  him  in  the  construction  of  the  castle 
of  Rimini.  Thfe  ot  her  umson  this  side  were  placed  by  Malatesta's 
successors,  and  the  arches  on  the  left  wall  remained  untenanted. 

Sigismondo  understood  the  sdence  of  fortification.  He 
was  also  the  first  to  discard  the  use  of  wooden  bomb-shells, 
and  substitute  others  cast  in  bronze.  As  a  soldier  his  numerous 
campaigns  had  shown  him  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  best 
qualities  and  worst  defects  of  the  free  captains  of  his  time.  He 
began  his  military  career  in  1433  in  the  service  of  Eu^nius  IV.; 
but,  when  this  pope  doubted  his  good  faith  and  transferred 
the  command  to  another,  he  sided  with  the  Venetians  against 
him,  though  at  a  later  date  he  again  served  under  him.  On 
the  decease  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  in  1447  he  joined  the 
Aragonese  against  Venice  and  Florence;  but,  presently  changing 
his  flag,  fought  valiantly  against  Alphonso  of  Aragon  and  forced 
him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Piombino.  In  1454  he  accepted  a 
command  from  the  Sienese;  but  suddenly,  after  his  usual  fashion, 
he  made  peace  with  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  had  to  save 
himself  by  flight  from  arrest  for  his  perfidy.  It  was  then  that 
the  letters  from  Isotta- were  confiscated.  After  this  he  began 
scheming  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Angevins,  and  took 
part  in.  new  and  more  hazardous  campaigns  against  adversaries 
such  as  the  duke  of  Urbino,  Sforza  of  Milan,  Piccinino,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  Sienese  pope,  Pius  II.,  his  declared  and  mortal 
foe.  This  time  Sigismondo  had  blundered;  for  the  cause  of 
Anjou  was  hopelessly  mined  in  Italy.  He  was  therefore  driven 
to  make  his  submission  to  the  pope,  but,  again  rebelling,  was 
summoned  to  trial  |n  Rome  (1460)  before  a  tribunal  of  hostile 
cardinals.     All  the  old  charges  against  him  were  now  revived 
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and  cacoly  ooofirmed.  He  was  pronounced  guilty  of  rapine, 
incendiarism,  incest,  assassination  and  heresy.  Consequently 
he  was  sentenced  to  the  deprivation  of  his  state  (which  was 
probably  the  main  object  of  the  trial)/ and  to  be  burnt  alive  as 
a  heretic. 

This  sentence,  however,  could  not  easily  be  eiecuted,  and 
Sigismoado  was  only  burnt  in  effigy.  But  the  pope  marked 
the  intensity  of  his  hatred  by  causing  the  dummy  to  be  carved 
and  dressed  with  such  lifelike  resemblance  that  he  was  almost 
able  to  persuade  himself  that  his  hated  enemy  was  really  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  MaUtesta  could  afford  to  laugh  at  this 
farce,  but  he  nevertheless  prq>ared  in  haste  for  a  de^ierate 
defence  (1462).  He  knew  that  the  bishop  ViteUeschi,  together 
with  the  duke  of  Urbino  and  his  own  brother  NoveUo  Malatesta, 
lord  of  Cesena,  were  advancing  against  him  in  force;  and,  being 
defeated  by  them  at  Plan  di  Marotta,  he  was  driven  to  Rome 
in  1463  to  again  make  submission  to  the  pope.  This  tiine  he 
was  stri(^>ed  of  all  hb  possessbns  excepting  the  city  of  Rimini 
and  a  neighbouring  castle,  but  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  withdrawn.  The  once  mighty  tyrant  of  Rimini  found 
himsejf  reduced  to  penury  with  a  state  chiefly  composed  of  a 
single  town.  He  therefore  took  service  with  the  Venetians, 
and  in  1464  had  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Morea. 
Here  his  movements  were  so  hampered  by  the  interference  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  republic  that,  with  all  his  valour,  he 
could  achieve  no  decisive  success.  In  1466  be  was  able  to  return 
to  Rimini,  for  Pius  II.  was  dead,  and  the  new  pope,  Paul  II., 
was  less  hostile  to  him.  Indeed,  the  latter  offered  to  give  him 
Spoleto  and  Foligno,  taking  Rimini  in  exchange;  but  Malateata 
was  so  enraged  by  the  proposal  that  he  went  to  Rome  with  a 
dagger  concealed  on  his  person,  on  purpose  to  kill  the  pope. 
But,  being  forewarned,  Paul  received  him  with  great  ceremony, 
and  surrounded  by  cardinals  prepared  for  defence;  whereupon 
Sigismondo  changed  his  mind,  fell  on  his  knees  and  implored 
forgiveness.  His  star  had  now  set  for  ever.  For  sheer  subsist- 
ence Jie  had  to  hire  his  sword  to  the  pope  and  quell  petty 
rebellions  with  a  handful  of  men.  At  last,  his  health  failing, 
he  returned  to  his  family,  and  died  m  Rimini  on  the  7th  of 
October  1468,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

He  was  succeeded,  according  to  his  desire,  by  Isotta  and  his 
son  SaUustio.  But  there  was  an  illegitimate  elder  son  by 
another  mother,  named  Roberto  Malatesta,  a  valiant  and 
unscrupulous  soldier..  Befriended  by  the  pope,  this  man 
undertook  to  conquer  Himini  for  the  Holy  See,  but  came  there 
to  further  his  own  ends  instead  (20th  October  1469),  and,  while 
feigning  a  desire  to  shate  the  government  with  Isotta  and  her 
son,  resolved,  sooner  or  later,  to  sciae  it  for  himself.  This 
aroused  the  pope's  wzath,  and  Roberto  instantly  prepared  for 
defence.  Finding  an  ally  ia  the  duke  of  Urbino,  whose  eyes 
were  now  opened  to  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  church,  he  was 
able  to  repulse  its  forces.  Paul  II.  died  soon  after,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sixtus  IV.  Roberto's  position  was  now  more 
secure,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  recent  alliance  he  betrothed 
himself  to  the  daughter  of  the  duk6  of  Urbino.  Tho  next  step 
was  to  dispose  of  his  rival  kindred.  On  the  8th  of  August  1470 
Isotta's  son  was  found  murdered  in  a  well  belonging  to  the 
Irfarchesclli  family;  and  a  bloodstained  sword,  placed  in  their 
courtyard  by  Roberto,  made  it  appear  as  though  they  had 
been  guilty  of  the  crime.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year 
Isotta  died  also,  apparently  of  a  slow  fever,  but  really,  it  was 
believed,  by  poison.  Another  of  het  sons,  Valerio,  bom  in 
i4S3t  still  lived,  but  he  was  <^nly  put  to  death  |>y  Roberto 
on  a  trumped-up  charge-  of  treason.  In  1475  the  new  tyrant 
celebrated  his  nuptials  with  the  duke  of  Urbino's  daughter. 
and,  being,  again  taken  into  favour  by  the  p6pe,  valiantly 
defended  him  in  Rome  against  the  attacks  of  the  duke  of 
Calabria,  and  died  there  in  1482  of  the  bardslups  endured  in 
the  war.  His  widow  was  left  regent  during  the  minority  of  his 
son  Pandolfo,  who  was  nicknamed  Pandolfacdo  on  account 
of  his  evil  nature.  Directly  he  was  of  age,  he  seized  the  reins  of 
government  by  killing  some  relations  who  had  plotted  against 
Unis  and  crushed  another  con^>iracy  in  the  same  way.      A 


daring  soldier,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  the 
Taro  against  the  French;  but  his  tyranny  made  him  hated 
by  his  subjects.  In  1500,  when  Ccsare  Borgia  fellonRomagna 
with  vwlenoe  and  fraud,  this  Malatesta  shared  the  fate  of 
other  petty  tyranU  and  had  to  fly  for  his  life.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Borgia  he  returned,  but,  being  bitterly  detested  by  his 
people,  decided  to  sell  his  rights  to  the  Venetians,  who  had  long 
desired  to  possess  Rimini,  and  who  gave  him  in  exchange 
the  tbwn  of  Cittadella,  some  ready  money,  and  a  pension  for 
life. 

This  arrangement  was  naturally  disapproved  by  Rome, 
and  esjpedally  by  Julius  II.;  he  therefore  contrived  the  league 
of  Cambray  on  purpose  to  ruin  the  Venetians,  who  were  crush- 
ingly  defeated  in  1509.  Thereupon  the  pope,  having  accom- 
plished his  own  ends,  made  alliance  with  the  Venetians,  who 
were  now  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and,  with  them,  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Swiss,  fought  against  the  French  at  Ravenna  in  1512. 
Here  the  French  were  victors,  but  owing  to  their  heavy  losses 
and  the  death  of  their  renowned  leader,  Gaston  de  Foix,  were 
compelled  to  retreat.  Thus  Julius  became  master  ci  Rimini 
and  the  other  coveted  lands.  Malatesta  made  more  than  one 
attempt  to  win  back  his  city,  but  always  in  vain,  for  his  subjects 
preferred  the  papal  rule,  and  in  1528  Pope  Clement  VII.  became 
definite  master  of  the  town.  Thus,  after  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yean,  the  sway  of  the  Malatesta  came  to  an  end,  and 
Pandolfo  was  reduced  to  beggary.  He  died  fai  1534,  leaving 
a  daughter  and  two  sons  in  great  poverty.  The  elder,  Sigis- 
mondo, after  various  military  adventures,  died  at  Reggio 
d'Emilia  in  1543;  and  Malatesta,  the  younger,  went  to  fight 
in  the  Scotch  and  English  wars,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
Sigismondo  had  left  male  heirs  who  made  another  attempt 
to  regain  Rimini  in  1555,  but  Pope  Paul  IV.  dedared  them 
deposed  m  perpetuity  in  punishment  of  Pandolfacpo's  mis* 
deeds. 

From  that  time  the  Malatesta  became  citizens  of  Venice; 
their  names  were  inscribed  in  the  Golden  Book,  and  they  were 
admitted  to  the  grand  coundL  With  the  death,  in  17 16,  of 
Christina  MalatesU,  the  wife  of  Niccolo  Boldu,  the  Rimini 
branch  of  the  family  became  extinct.  The  descendants  of 
Giovanni,  brother  of  Malatesta  da  Vemicchio,  who  married  one 
of  the  Sogltano,  were  known  as  the  Sogliano-Malatesta.  The 
representatives  of  this  branch  settled  in  Rome. 

The  history  of  Rimini  practically  ends  with  its  independence. 

It  fell  into  obscurity  under  the  rule  of  the  popes,  and  was  not 

again  mentioned  in  history  until.  In  X83X  and  1845,  it  began 

taking  a   prominent  part  in    the  revolutionary  movements 

against  papal  despotism  and  in  favour  of  Italian  independence. 
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ifttres  et  Us  arts  A  la  cour  des  MeJaUsta  (Paris,  1882);  Tonini, 
Storia  di  Rimini  (Rimini,  1848-62);  E.  Hutton.  Sigismondo  Malatesta 
(London.  1906).  (P.  V.)' 

RIMMER,  WILLIAM  (18x6-1879),  an  American  artist,  was 
bom  in  Liverpool,  England,  on  the  20th  of  February  1816. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  French  refugee,  who  emigrated  to  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  child  in  1818, 
and  who  in  1826  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  earned  a  living 
as  a  shoe-maker.  The  son  learned  the  father's  trade;  at  fifteen 
became  a  draughtsman  and  sign-painter;  then  worked  for  a 
lithographer;  opened  a  studio  and  painted  some  ecclesiastical 
pictures;  in  1840  made  a  tour  of  New  England  painting 
portraits;  lived  in  Randolph,  Mass.,  in  X84S-S5  as  a  shoe- 
maker, for  the  last  years  of  the  decade  practising  medicine; 
practised  in  East  Chelsea  and  received  a  diploma  from  the 
Suffolk  Coimty  Medical  Society;  and  in  1855  removed  to 
East  Milton,  where  he  supplemented  his  income  by  carving 
busts  from  bk>cks  of  .granite.  In  x86o  he  made  his  head  of 
St  Stephen  (now  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum)  and  in  i86x  his 
"  Fallmg  Gladiator  "  (since  1880  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts),  which  Truman  H.  Bartlett  calls  "  the  most  remarkablo 
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work  of  sculpture  that  has  yet  [1882]  been  produced  in  this 
country  . . .  powerful,  wonderful,  but  not  alluring."  Rimmer's 
sculptures,  except  those  mentioned  and  "  The  Fighting  Lions" 
(now  in  the  Boston  Art  Club),  "  A  Dying  Centaur  "  (in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts),  and  a  statue  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton (made  in  1865  for  the  city  of  Boston),  were  soon  destroyed. 
He  worked  in  clay,  not  modelling  but  building  up  and  chiselling; 
almost  always  without  models  or  preliminary  sketches;  and 
always  under  technical  disadvantages  and  in  great  haste;  but 
his  sculpture  is  anatomically  remarkable  and  has  an  "early- 
Greek  "  simplicity  and  strength.  He  published  Elements  oj 
Design  (1864)  and  Art  Anatomy  (1877),  but  his  great  work 
was  in  the  class-room,  where  his  lectures  were  illustrated  with 
blackboard  sketches.  His  studies  in  line  suggest  William 
Blake  in  their  imaginative  power.  He  died  on  the  loth  of 
August  1879. 

Sec  Truman  H.  Bartlctt.  The  Art  Life  of  William  Rimmer  (Boston, 
1882). 

RIHSKT-KORSAKOV,  NICOUS  ANDREIEVICH  (1844- 
1908),  Russian  composer,  was  bom  at  Tikhvin,  Novgorod, 
on  the  i8th  (N.S.)  of  March  1844.  He  was  one  of  the  musical 
amateurs  who,  with  Borodin,  Cui  and  Moussorsky,  gathered 
round  Balakircv  in  St  Petersburg  in  the  days  when  Wagner  was 
still  unknown.  By  1865  he  had  written  a  symphony  (in  £  minor) 
which  in  that  year  was  performed — ^the  first  by  a  Russian 
composer — under  Balakirev's  direction,  and  in  1873  he  definitely 
retired  from  the  navy,  having  been  appointed  a  professor  in 
the  St  Petersburg  Conservatoire.  The  same  year  witnessed 
his  marriage  to  a  talented  pianist,  Nadejda  Pourgold,  and  the 
production  of  his  first  opera,  Pskqvitianka.  This  was  followed 
by-  May  Night  (1878),  The  Snow  Maiden  (1880),  Mlada  (1892), 
Christmas  Eve  (1894),  Sadho  (1895),  Motart  and  Salieri  (1898), 
The  Tsar's  Bride  (1899),  Tsar  SaUana  (1900),  Servilia  (190a), 
Kostchei  the  Immortal  (190a),  Kites  (1905).  But  his  operas 
attracted  less  attention  abroad  than  his  symphonic  compositions, 
which  show  a  mastery  of  orchestral  eflect  combined  with  a  fine 
utilization  of  Russian  folk-melody  and  a  happy  feeling  for 
"  programme  music,"  his  writing  being  peculiarly  individual 
and  distinctive  in  its  restraint  and  avoidance  of  violent  methods. 
Notable  among  these  works  are  his  first  symphony,  his  second 
(Op.  9)  Antar,  his  third  (Op.  32),  and  his  orchestral  suites  and 
overtures,  his  Spanish  Capriccio  (1887)  being  particularly 
appreciated.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  beautiful  songs,- 
pianoforte  pieces,  &c.,  and  he  eventually  took  Balakirev's 
place  as  the  leading  conductor  in  St  Petersburg,  never  sparing 
himself  in  assisting  in  the  musical  development  of  the  Russian 
school.    He  died  there  on  the  aoth  of  June  1908. 

RINDERPEST  (German  for  "cattle-plague,"  which  is  the 
English  synonym),  one  of  the  most  infectious  and  fatal  diseases 
of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  cameb,  buffaloes,  yaks,  deer,  &c.;  a 
virulent  eruptive  fever  which  runs  its  course  so  rapidly  and 
attacks  such  a  large  percentage  of  ruminants  when  it  is  intro- 
duced into  a  country,  that  from  the  earliest  times  it  has  ex- 
cited terror  and  dismay.  It  is  an  Asiatic  malady,  and  has 
prevailed  extensively  in  south  Russia,  central  Asia,  China, 
Indo-China,  Burma,  India,  Persia,  Ceylon  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  Thence  it  has  at  times  been  Carried  into  Europe, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  into  South  Africa. 
It  appeared  in  Egypt  in  1844  and  1865,  Abyssinia  in  1890, 
Japan  in  1892,  and  the  Philippines  in  1898. 

It  has  been  noted  that  its  irruptions  into  Europe  in  the 
earlier  centuries  of  our  era  always  coincided  with  invasions 
of  barbarous  tribes  in  the  east  of  Europe;  and  even  at  a  later 
period  the  disease  accompanied  the  events  of  war,  when  troops 
with  their  commissariat  moved  from  the  east  towards  the  west, 
or  cattle,  when  they  were  carried  in  the  same  direction.  One 
of  the  earliest  recorded  irruptions  of  cattle-plague  into  western 
Europe  occurred  in  the  5th  century  after  the  sanguinary  in- 
vasion of  the  Huns  under  Attila,  the  expulsion  of  the  Goths 
from  Hungary,  and  the  fierce  internecine  wars  of  the  whole 
Germanic  population.  The  disease  appears  then  to  have  been 
earned   from   Hungary   through   Austria  to  Dahnatia,  while 


by  Brabant  it  obtained  access  to  the  Low  Countries,  Picardy, 
and  so  on  to  the  other  provinces  of  France.  In  the  curious 
poem  De  Moriibus  Bovum  written  by  St  Severus,  who  lived 
at  that  period,  the  ooubk  and  destructiveness  of  the  disease 
are  specially  alluded  to.  Many  invasions  of  Europe  are  de- 
scribed, and  in  several  of  these  Britain  was  visited  by  it — as 
in  809-xo,  986-87,  1223-25,  1 513-14,  and  notably  in  17 13, 
I745i  i774»  1799-  lo  X865  and  1872  it  was  imported  direct 
from  Russia.  In  1870-7 1  it  destroyed  70,000  cattle  in  France, 
30,000  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  10,000  in  (jermany.  In  England 
an  outbreak  occurred  in  1877,  when  it  was  Sported  from 
Germany,  where  the  disease  continued  until  1879. 

The  infective  agent  has  not  been  positively  identified,  but 
it  is  known  to  exist  in  all  the  various  secretions  and  excretions, 
in  the  flesh,  blood  and  various  organs  of  the  body.  Contagion 
may  be  direct  or  indirect,  and  the  disease  may  be  conveyed 
to  healthy  cattle  by  contaminated  fodder,  litter,  water,  clothing, 
pasture,  sheds,  railway  wagons,  hides,  horns  and  hoofs.  Attend* 
ants,  cats,  dogs,  birds,  vermin  and  flies  may  ^read  the  infection. 
Definite  s3rmptoms  of  the  disease  may  not  be  recognized  until 
the  expiration  of  three  to  six  days  after  exposure,  the  period 
of  incubation. 

Symptoms. — Like  some  other  general  diseases,  this  does  not 
offer  any  exclusive  or  pathognomonic  symptoms,  but  is  rather 
characterized  by  a  group  of  functional  and  anatomical  altera- 
tions. An  exact  knowledge  of  its  symptoms  and  necroscopical 
appe^nces  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  its  extension  and 
consequent  ravages  can  only  be  arrested  through  its  timely 
recognition  and  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  necessary  sanitary 
measures.  Intense  fever,  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  croupous  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membranes  in  general,  sometimes  a 
cutaneous  papular  eruption,  and  great  prostration  mark  the 
course  of  the  affection,  which  is  frequently  most  difficult  to 
diagnose  during  life,  espedally  if  its  presence  is  not  suspected. 
Its  introduction  and  mode  of  propagation  can,  in  many  instanws, 
be  ascertained  only  at  a  late  period,  and  when  great  loss  may 
already  have  been  sustained.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
examination  of  the  carcase  of  an  animal  which  has  died  or  been 
purposely  killed  is  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis. 
Indeed,  this  is  practically  the  only  certain  means  of  concluding 
as  to  the  presence  of  the  malady,  as  there  are  considerable  varia- 
tions in  the  chief  symptoms  widi  regard  to  their  intensity  as  well 
as  in  the  secondao^  symptoms  or  epiphenomena. 

Among  cattle  indigenous  to  the  regions  in  which  this  malady 
may  be  said  to  be  enzootic  the  symptoms  are  often  compara- 
tively slight,  and  the  mortality  not  great.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  veterinary  surgeons  who  can  readily  distinguish  the 
disease  when  it  affects  the  cattle  of  western  Europe,  can  only 
with  difficulty  diagnose  it  in  animals  from  Hungary,  Bessarabia, 
Moldavia,  or  other  countries  where  it  is  always  morfc  or  less 
prevalent.  In  these  the  indications  of  fever  are  usually  of  brief 
duration,  and  signs  of  lassitude  and  debility  are,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  only  marks  of  the  presence  of  this  virulent  disorder 
in  animals  which  may,  nevertheless,  communicate  the  disease  in 
its  most  deadly  form  to  the  cattle  of  other  countries.  Slight 
diarrhoea  may  also  be  present,  and  a  cutaneous  eruption, 
accompanied  by  gastric  disturbance,  running  at  the  eyes,  and 
occasional  cough.  In  the  more  malignant  form  the  fever  runs 
high,  106*  to  107^  Fahr.,  and  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  are 
well  marked:  dulness,  sunken  eyes,  eruption  on  the  skin, 
discharges  from  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  shivering  fits,  difficult 
breathing,  dry,  harsh  cough,  miliary  eruptions  on  the  gums, 
accumulation  of  bran-like  exudate  within  the  lips,  fetid  breath, 
with  certain  nervous  phenomena,  and  dysenteric  dejections. 
Death  generally  occurs  in  four  or  five  days,  the  course  of  the 
disorder  being  more  rapid  with  animals  kept  in  sheds  than  with 
those  living  in  the  open,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The 
post-mortem  appearances  are  most  marked  in  the  digestive  canal, 
and  comprise  red  spots  and  erosions  on  the  palate,  lips,  tongue 
and  pharynx;  intense  congestion  of  the  lining  of  the  fourth 
stomach,  which  in  places  is  covered  with  a  grey  or  reddish 
puliaceous    deposit,    under  which   the  membrane  is  deeply 
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employed,  more  or  Le»  succesalulJy.  m  conlernnc  immuAit}''  nut 
elsewbere  the  main  tine  of  action  hai  been  in  the  direction  of 
preventing  the  introduction  of  the  disease  by  ptohlbiling  the 
importation  of  cattle  frorn  infected  countriea. 

RDfO  (O.E,  Mri*t;  a  word  csmnton  to  Teutonic  languign,* 
■od  probably  cognate  with  the  Lai.  circus,  Cr.  dixat  or  nflnai, 
Skt-  dmJtra,  whed,  drcte>  cf.  also  "  harangue  "),  in  art,  a  band 
of  circutar  shape  of  varying  aizea,  made  of  any  material  and  used 
foV'Variaua  puipotea,  but,  particularly,  a  circular  band  of  gold, 
silvrr  or  other  precioui  or  decorative  material  used  as  an  orna- 
ment, not  only  foe  the  finger,  but  also  for  the  ear  [ice  EUUNC), 
or  even  for  the  nose,  where  it  is  still  worn  by  cirUin  races  in 
India  and  Africa.  The  word  is  also  used  of  many  objects  which 
]□  structute  talte  the  shape  of  s  circle  or  hoop,  such  as  the  tracheal 
rii^gi,  tlie  drcular-shaped  bands  of  cartilage  in  the  walls  of  the 
windpipe,  the  "anniiu  tingi,"  or  concentric  layers  of  wood 
produced  each  year  in  the  liunki  ol  trees,  &c.  In  transferred 
sensea  "  ring  "  i>  also  applied  tn  an  enclosed  space,  whether 
dicnlar,  ov^  or  otherwiK':  hence  to  the  arena  of  a  circus  ot 
faippodrome,  Ihe  endoaute  tor  a  boxing  contat,  or  to  the  phu;e 
on  a  raceCDUise  reserved  lor  the  bookinilLers  lor  the  pucpoie  of 
belting.    A  particular  application  in  a 
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In  Ihe  art  sense  (see  also  Geu),  the  English 
"ring"  comsponds  to  the  Gt,  iuiiXwi.  Lat.  snmJiu,  r  c.  oiHiua. 
The  enlarged  part  of  a  ring  on  whicb  the  device  is  engraved  [a 
called  the"  bi3cl."lheIcstotil  being  Ihe  "  hoop."  Todccolate 
die  human  finger  with  a  ring,  if  possible  with  one  combining 
beauty,  Tahle  and  a  distinctive  character,  was  a  widely  q>read 
natural  impulse.  At  an  early  period,  when  the  art  ol  writing 
was  known  to  but  very  few,  it  was  commonly  the  custom  for  men 
to  wear  rings  on  which  some  dislioguishing  sign  or  badge  was 
engraved  iiTiatii^)^  so  that  by  using  it  as  a  seal  the  owner  could 
give  a  proof  of  autbenticily  to  letters  or  other  documents.  Thus, 
when  some  royal  personage  wished  to  delegate  his  power  to  one 
of  his  officials,  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  hand  over  bis  signet 
ling,  by  means  of  which  the  full  royal  authority  could  be  given 
Is  of  the  subordinate  (cf.  Geo,  ili.  41: 
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m  are  used  to  this  day  as  passports. 
The  earliest  existing  tings  are  natuially  those  found  in  the 
tombs  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  finest  examples  date  fiooi  about 
^,_  the  XVUIth  to  the  XXlh  Dynasty;  they  are  ol  pure 
fS^"  gold, simple  in  design,  very  heavy  and  massive,  andhsve 
■"""  usually  the  name  and  titles  of  the  owner  deeply  sunk  in 
hieroglyphic  characters  on  an  oblong  gold  bciel.  Rings  worn  in 
Egypt  by  (he  pojrer  classes  were  made  of  less  costly  materials, 
such  as  silver,  brenie,  glass  or  pottery  covered  with  a  siliceous 
gisie  and  coloured  btiUianl  blue  01  green  with  various  copper 
oxides.  Some  ol  these  had  hieroglyphic  Inscriptions  impre^ed 
while  the  clay  was  moist.  Other  examples  hive  been  found 
made  of  ivory,  amber  and  hard  stones,  such  ss  camelian. 
Another  form  of  ring  used  in  IheXIItb  and  subsequent  dynasties 
of  Egypt  had  ascsnibin  place  of  the  beiel,  and  was  mounte' 
a  gold  boop  which  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  scarab 
allowed  It  to  reirotve. 


■  ■■  To  ring,"  in  th 
word.  It  auo  appfi 
bsbly  ol  oDomatapoi 


a  bell  » 
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Id  tndent  Babylonia  and  Assyria  finger  rings  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  used.  In  those  couotries  the  signet  took  a  diDerenl 
Idnn,  namely,  that  of  a  cylinder  cut  in  crystal  or  other  ■ 

bald  alone,  and  perforated  from  end  to  end.    A  cord         ^^ 
was  passed  through  it,  and  it  was  worn  on  the  wrist 
like  a  bracelet.     This  way  of  wearing  the  signet  is  more  than 
once  alluded   to   in   the   Old   Testament    (Gen.   iiiviii.    ig, 
R.V.,  and  Cant.  viii.  6). 

Within  the  limits  necessarily  imposed  by  its  purpose  the  finger 
ring  assumed  a  consideiable  variety  ol  lonn,  according  to  its  date 
and  place  ol  origin. 

In  Ihe  Cretarj  and  Mycenaean  periods  a  characteristic  fom  of 
ring  had  a  broad  flat  beset,  not  oiganicalty  connected  with 
the  hoop,  and  having  an  incised  design  in  the  gold.  The 
use  of  inset  stones  hardly  occurs,  hut  rings  from  Enkomi  and 
Aegina  of  the  tate  Mycenaean  period  have  inset  paste  decorations. 

The  Phoenician  type  ol  ring  was  primarily  intended  to  carry 
a  Itarab  or  acarabaeoid,  usually  in  a  boi  setting  OB  a  swivel, 
called  for  by  Ihe  fact  that  the  Sal  base  of  the  scanb  would  be 
wanted  for  sealing  purposes,  but  in  wear  would  be  most  con- 
veniendy  turned  inwards.  Strength  being  necessary,  the  hoop 
became  massive.  A  sioilar  airangemenl  of  llie  signet^carab 
is  found  attached  to  a  twisted  ring,  which,  from  its  shape,  must 
Lave  been  meant  to  be  suspended,  and  which  is  shown  thus  worn 
OP  some  of  the  Cypriote  lerra-cottas. 

The  Creek  ting  of  an  early  period  basa  characteristic  flattened 
bezel,  for  an  intaglio  design  in  the  gold.  Such  engravings  attained 
great  freedom  and  beauty  in  the  5th  and  4th  cc 
alternative  '  .... 

imitating  I 

Among  ■ 


le  Phoenician  ahape.    When 


imerous  lombs  of  Etruria  and  Kertch  (Panti- 
Cimmerian  Boaphoius  gold  rings  ol  great 
e  been  discovered,  apparently  of  the  finest 


a  ring  from  the  Crimea  with  a  finely  engraved 
in  gold,  with  an  intaglio  engraving  on  the  base. 
'         -•     -^  •  '    1  a  cornelian  carved  in  lion 

in  inuglia  figure  on  Ihe  base 
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The  Elnncut  uia)  very  luy^y  Ibe  Bold  iirivcl  ring  mounted 
with  t  icanb,  a  Iord  of  lignct  probably  Lnlioduud  fTon 
^SyP'-  ^mc  louod  ia  Etiuacan  tombft  have  lenl 
jj|||.'"'  Egyptian  ■*■■"**■  with  legibJe  hierogjypbs;  olbfT^ 
probably  Ibc  work  of  PboenLciAD  or  ulJve  cngnvers* 
hive  rude  copiei  (ri  hieroglyphi,  eithn  quite  oc  paniilly  illegible. 
A  third  and  mote  aiuneniu  due  of  Euiaaii  lignet  riugt  have 
t  uwally  in  uid  or  cuneliin,  which  an  »  link 
e  ut  of  Egypt  ud  that  of  Greece,  the  detigo  cul 
on  the  flit  eide  being  Hellenic  In  (lyle, 
while  the  back  ii  shaped  like  the 
ordinary  Egyptian  acarabaeui  beetlc- 

Uuaeum,  ii  formed  by  two  minutely 
modelled  lioni  wboee  bodis  form  the 
hoop,  while  I  heir  piw»  bold  the 
beiel,  ■  Kirab  eognved  with  a  lion 
of  heraldic  characlei.  An  *1terna- 
live  type   of   Ettisoui   ting   <ii   in 

fig.  i)  haim  ■    ■    ■  '  ■-- 


gold  b. 


a  Sal  II 


c  the  Etruicao  ring!  tend  to  ex- 
travagance lo  Hze  end  elaboratioD. 

The  Rdman*  appear  to  have  buMted  the  nmpUdty  of 
Laodaemonia-  Throughout  the  republic  none  but  iron  rings 
-  were  worn  by  the  hulk  of  the  dtiMtii,»nd  even  thoe 

1^,  were  forbidden  to  ilavea.    Ambuudon  wen  the  £nt 

re  privileged  to  weai  gold  ringi.  and  then  only 


Nett  » 


id  all  the  chief  oKceri  of  tUte  received  the/w  arninii' 
anFfi,  to  (he  Augualaii  age  many  valuable  collecliona  of 
antique  ring!  were  made,  and  were  frequently  ofletcd  aa  gifta 
io  the  teraples«f  Rome.  One  of  the  largest  and  mosl  valuable 
of  the  dadyiwtJiecae  waa  dedicued  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
FalaliBux  by  Ausustui'I  nephew  Uarcellu*  (PUny,  H.JV. 
mvii.  5).  The  temple  of  Concord  in  the  Forum  contained 
another;  in  thii  collection  wu  the  celebrated  ring  of  Polycntes, 
king  o[  Samoa,  the  atoty  of  which  il  told  by  HeiodDlui;  Pliny, 
however,  doubla  the  authentidlygfthil  relic  (H.IV.  invii.  i), 

Difleient  lawi  aa  lo  the  wearing  □!  rings  eiijted  during  the 
empire;  Tiberiua  made  a  Urge  properly  qualification  necessary 
(or  the  weatin*  of  gold  tings  m  ihe  case  of  those  who  weie  not 
of  free  descent  (Pliny,  ajt.  miii.  8);  Severus  conceded  Ihe  right 
to  all  Roman  soldien^  and  UteriliU  all  free  dtlaenapoueaaed  Ihe 
jw  anHuli  aurci,  aQver  rings  being  worn  by  f feeilmeo  and  iroD  by 
slave*.   Under  Justinian  even  these  restrictions  pasted  away. 

In  the  tings  of  tbe  Ropun  period  the  decoration  ia  DO  longer 

hoop,  which  may  he  polygonal  or  angular  (lee  fig.  6).    The 
ring  here  figured  is  set  with  an  eye,  as  an  amulet,  capable  of 


Keville,  Donet,  together  with  some  ama  at  Ihe  iimc  period. 
Both  have  Ihe  monogram  of  Christ,  and  one  has  a  dove  within  an 
olive  wreath  rudely  cut  on  the  silver  hod.  These  rings  are  i 
special  interest,  as  Roman  objects  with  any  Chrislian  devii 
have  very  rarely  been  found  in  Briuin. 

Fig.  8  b  a  choice  cumple  of  a  gold  kej-riAg  of  the  Christian 


Part  at  Fic. «. 


Fig.  0  is  a  gold  tingltam  Smyrna  (Brit.  Mui 
incised  intaglio  medallions,  with  a  figure  of  Chtisi 
Assigned  to  the  jih  century 

Large  numbers  of  gold  tings  have  been  found 
of  Europe  in  the  tombs  of  early  Celtic  ncea.    Tb 

of  very  pure  gold,  often  penannulal  in  form— wii  

sli^t  break,  ihat  is,  in  ihe  hoop  u  as  to  lonn  a  nan. 
ipting.    They  aie  often  of  gold  wiie  fotmed  into  a 

way.    Some  of  the  quite  plain  penannulat  tinp  were  used  in 

Che  place  of  corned  money. 
Throughout  the  Uiddle  Ages  Ihe  signel  ring  was  1  thing  o(  great 

[tapaitance  in  religiaus,  legal,  commerciil  and  privi,Ie  maiien. 
The  episcnpa]  ring'  was  lolemnly  confettcd  upon  Ihe  newly 

made  bishop  together  with  hii  croiier.  a  special  fonnula  for 

this  being  inserted  in  the  Pontifical.    In  the  eaibest 

•oni  by  bishops,  theic  is  nothing  JJ^^ 

a   from  other  signet   rings.     In 

mtion  has  been  found  of  Ihe  episcopal  ting 

as  a  well -understood  symbol  of  dignity.     It  is  dear  Ihat  il 

was  derived  from  the  ugnet.    It  was  only  in  Ihe  iith  ccntuty 

the  marriage  ring.  In  Ihe  lime  of  Innocent  m.  (1194}  the 
ting  was  ordered  to  be  of  pure  gold  mounted  with  a  stone  that 
was  not  engraved;  but  this  rule  appear*  not  lo  have  been 
strictly  kept.    Owing  10  the  custom  of  burying  tbe  epiacopal 

Among  the  ^fendid  colleciion  of  rinp  formed  by  the  di^ 
linguished  nalunlisl  Edmund  Water- 
Ion,  and  now  in  Ihe  South  KenKngton 
Museum,  Il  a  £ne  gold  episccpal  ring 
decorated  with  niello,  and  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Alhstin.  bisb<v  of 
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ngravcd  gem  appear*  to  have  bee: 
nerely  regarded  as  an  ornament  with 
lut  meaning— as,  for  example, 
□agnificcnt  gold  ring  found  in  th 
offin  of  Sefltid,  bishop  of  Chicbeite 
which  is  mounted  . 
notheriolheWatei 


..5O,  i 
collection  hears  a 


figure.    The  monks  el 

6 


a  female  h 


a  high 


rcuei-,  the  gold  ring  itself  ia  of  (,»      rf-^jj    iji— , 
iiib  century.     More  commonly  the      „pJhS « e«hoti*w. 
episcopal  ring  was  set  with  a  large 

sapphiie,  ruby  or  other  stone  cut  m  uhooln,  thai  is,  witboot 
facets,  and  very  magnificent  in  eSect  {tee  fig.  11).    It  was 
>  See  a  paper  by  Edm.  WaiencHi  In  Ank.  /mr.  a.  p.  (14.  alsa 
Cabrol,  Dm.  rfan*.  Uraimiu.  •■•.  -  Aaoeaoii." 


RING-GOAL 
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ware  over  the  bbhop's  gloves,  usually  on  tlie  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand;  and  this  accounts  for  the  large  size  of  the 
hoop  of  these  rings.  In  the  isth  and  i6th  centuries  bishops 
often  wore  three  or  four  rings  on  the  right  hand  in  addition 
to  a  large  jewel  which  was  fixed  to  the  back  of  each  g^ove. 

The  papal  *'  Ring  of  the  Fisherman  "  (annulus  piscatoris) 
bears  the  device  of  St  Peter  in  a  boat,  drawing  a  net  from 
the  water.  The  first  mention  of  it,  as  tde  well-under- 
stood peisonal  signet  ring  of  the  pope,  that  has  been 
found,  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Clement  IV.  in  1265. 
After  the  middle  of  the  zsth  century  it  was  no  longer 
used  as  the  private  seal  of  the  popes,  but  was  always  attached 
to  briefs.  After  the  death  of  a  pope  the  ring  is  broken.  A  new 
ring  with  the  space  for  the  name  left  blank  is  taken  into  the  con- 
clave, and  placed  on  the  finger  of  the  newly  elected  pontiff,  who 
thereupon  declares  what  name  he  will  assume,  and  gives  back 
the  ring  to  be  engraved  (see  Waterton,  Archaeolo%ia^  40,  p.  138). 
The  so-called  papal  rings,  of  which  many  exist  dating  from 
the  isth  to  the  17th  centuries,  appear  to  have  been  given 
by  the  popes  to  new-made  cardinals.  They  are  very 
large  thumb  rings,  usually  of  gilt  bronze  coarsely 
worked,  and  set  with  a  foiled  piece  of  glass  or  crystal. 
On  the  hoop  is  usually  engraved  the  name  and  arms  of  the 
reigning  pope,  the  bezel  being  without  a  device.  They  are  of 
little  intrinsic  value,  but  magnificent  in  appearance. 

The  giving  of  a  ring  to  mark  a  betrothal  was  an  old  Roman 
custom,  llie  ring  was  probably  a  mere  pledge,  pignus,  that 
iffmriif  ^^  contract  would  be  fulfilled.  In  PUny's  time 
mm^  conservative  custom  still-required  a  plain  ring  of  iron, 

■  ■<*m  but  the  gold  ring  was  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
"■^^  and  century.  This  use  of  the  ring,  which  was  thus 
of  purely  secular  origin,  received  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and 
formulae  of  benediction  of  the  ring  exist  from  the  i  ith  century. 
The  exact  stages  by  which  the  wedding  ring  developed  from 
the  betrothal  ring  can  no  longer  be  traced. 

Gemel  or  gimme!  rings,  from  the  Latin  gemellus^  a  twin, 
were  made  with  two  hoops  fitted  together,  and  could  be  worn 
either  together  or  singly;  they  were  coipmon  in  the 
i6th  and  X7th  centuries,  and  were  much  used  as 
betrothal  rings. 
Posy  rings,  so  called  from  the  "  poesy  "  or  rhyme  engraved 
on  them,  were  specially  common  in  the  same  centuries.  The 
name  "  posy  ring  "  does  not  occur  earlier  than  the  i6th 
century.  A  pOsy  ring  inscribed  with  "  Love  me 
and  leave  me  not  "  is  mentioned  by  Shakesp^re 
(Her.  of  Ven.t  act  v.  sc.  i).  The  custom  of  inscribing  rings 
with  mottoes  or  words  of  good  omen  dates  from  a  very  early 
time.  Greek  and  Roman  rings  exist  with  words  such  as  zhcajc, 
XAfPE,  KAAB,  or  9otis  wuis  Claudia  vivas.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
many  rings  were  inscribed  with  words  of  cabalistic  power,  such 
as  anam  tapta,  or  Caspar,  Melchior  and  Balthasar,  the  supposed 
names  of  the  MagL  In  the  17th  century  they  were  largely  used 
as  wedding  ring?,  with  such  phrases  as  *'  Love  and  obaye," 
"  Fear  God  and  love  me,"  '*  No  gift  can  show  the  love  I  owe, 
**  God  above  increase  our  love  "  or  "  Mulier  viro  subjecta  esto. 

In  the  same  century  memorial  rings  with  a  name  and  date 
of  death  were  fre<)uently  made  of  very  elaborate  form,  en- 
amelled in  black  and  white;  a  not  unusual  design  was 
two  skeletons  bent  along  the  hoop,  and  holding  a 
coffin  which  formed  the  bezel. 
Cramp  rings  were  much  worn  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  a 
preservative  against  cramp.    They  derived  their  virtue  from 
being  blessed  by  the  king;  a  special  form  of  service 
was  used  for  this,  and  a  large  number  of  rings  were 
consecrated  at  one  time,  usually  when  the  sovereign 
touched  patients  for  the  king's  evil. 

Decade  rings  were  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  isth 
century;  these  were  so  called  from  their  having  ten  knobs 
along  the  hoop  of  the  ring,  and  were  used,  after  the 
manner  of  rosaries,  to  say  nine  aves  and  a  paternoster. 
In  some  cases  there  are  only  nine  knobs,  the  bezel 
of  the  ring  being  counted  in,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  gaude 
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in  a  rosary.   The  bezel  of  these  rings  is  usually  engraved  with 
a  sacred  monogram  or  word. 

In  the  X5th  and  i6th  centuries  signet  rinjgs  engraved  with 
a  badge  or  trademark  were  much  used  by  merchants  and 
others;  these  were  not  only  used  to  form  snls,  but  m^^ 
the  ring  itself  was  often  sent  by  a  trusty  bearer  as  c>a«tt* 
the  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  a  bill  of  demand.*  '''''* 
At  the  same  time  private  gentlemen  used  massive  rings  wholly 
of  gold  with  their  initials  cut  on  the  bezel,  and  «  graceful  knot 
of  flowers  twining  round  the  letters.  Other  fine  gold  rings  of 
this  period  have  coats  of  arms  or  crests  with  graceful  lambrequins. 

Poison  rings  with  a  hollow  bezel  were  used  in  classical  times; 
as,  for  example,  that  by  which  Hannibal  killed  himself,  and 
the  poison  ring  of  Demosthenes.  Pliny  records  that, 
after  Crassus  had  stolen  the  gold  treasure  from  under 
the  throne  of  Capitoline  Jupiter,  the  guardian  of  the 
shrine,  to  escape  torture,  "  broke  the  gem  of  his  ring  in  his 
mouth  and  died  immediately."  The  medieval  anello  delta 
morte,  supposed  to  be  a  Venetian  invention,  was  actually  used 
as  an  easy  method  of  murder.  Among  the  da^rate  ornaments 
of  the  bncl  a  hollow  point  made  to  work  with  a  spring  was 
concealed;  it  communicated  with  a  receptacle  for  poison  in  a 
cavity  behind,  in  such  a  way  that  the  murderer  could  give 
the  fatal  scratch  while  shaking  hands  with  hts  enemy.  This 
device  was  probably  suggested  by  the  poison  fang  of  a  snake. 

A  very  large  and  elaborate  form  of  ring  is  that  used  during 
the  Jewish  marriage  service.  Fine  examples  of  the  i6th  and 
J  7th  centuries  exist.  In  the  place  of  the  bezel  is  a 
model,  minutely  worked  in  gold  or  base  metal,  of  a 
building  with  high  gabled  roofs,  and  frequently 
movable  weathercocks  on  the  apex.  This  is  a  conventional 
representation  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent  rings  from  the  beauty  of  the 
workmanship  of  the  hoop  are  those  of  which  Benvenuto  Cellini 
produced  the  finest  examples.  They  are  of  gold,  richly  chased 
and  modelled  with  caryatidies  or  grotesque  figurte,  and  are 
decorated  with  coloured  enamels  in  a  very  skilful  and  elaborate 
way.  Very  fine  jeweb  are  sometimes  set  in  these  magnificent 
pieces  of  16th-century  jewellery. 

Thumb  rings  were  commonly  worn  from  the  14th  to  the 
1 7th  century.    Falstaff  boasts  that  in  his  youth  he       rt    ^ 
was  slender  enough  to  "  creep  into  any  alderman's      hh^T 
thumb  ring"  (Shakes.,  Hen.  IV.,  Ft.  /.,  act  ii.  sc.  4)* 

The  finest  collections  of  rings  formed  in  Britain  have  been 
those  of  Lord  Londesborough,  Edmund  Waterton  (now  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  and  the  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  was  greatly  augmented  in  1897  by 
the  bequest  of  the  late  Sir  A.  W.  Franks. 

BibUography.-'^icttuv,  De  Anutis  atUiquis  (Udine,  164O;  Kirch- 
mann,  U*  Annulis  (Schleswig,  1657);  King,  Anti^  Gems  and 
Rings,  187a;  Marshall,  Catalogue  of '  Finger  Rings  in  the  British 
Museum,  1907;  Cabrol,  Dictionnaire  d'archiologte  chritienne,  s.v. 
"  Anneatux  ;  articles  p(  Waterton  in  Archaeelogia  and  Archaeo- 
logical  JoumaL  (J.  H.  M. :  A.  H.  Su.) 

RINO-OOAIi*  a  game  for  two  persons  played  on  a  ground, 
or  indoor  rink,  78  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  with  a  ring  of  split 
cane  about  7!  in.  in  diameter  and  weighing  about  3)  oz., 
which  is  propelled  in  the  air  by  means  of  two  sticks,  resembling 
miniature  biUiard-cues,  which  are  held  inside  the  ring.  The 
goals  consist  of  two  uprights  8  ft.  high  and  ro  ft.  apart,  from 
which  a  net  is  stretched  on  an  incline,  so  that  its  base  will  be  a 
few  feet  behind  the  goal-line,  and  the  object  of  the  game  is 
to  drive  the  ring  into  these  goals,  each  goal  made  .<(coring  one 
point.  The  ring  must  be  propelled  by  the  server  and  caught 
by  his  opponent,  on  one  or  both  of  his  sticks,  if  he  can,  and 
so  returned  alternately,  and  a  point  is  scored  for  either  player 
if  it  be  stopped  by-  his  opponent  in  any  other  manner  A 
point  is  also  scored  for  the  receiver  if  the  server,  who  begins 
the  game,  throw,  the  ring  so  that  it  falls  to  the  ground  before 

1  The  celebrated  ring  given  to  Essex  by  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
meant  to  be  used  for  a  similar  ourpoae.  It  is  set  with  a  fine  cameo 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  cut  in  saraonyx,  of  Italian  workmanship. 
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the  receiver  can  catch  it  between  the  creases,  which  are  lines 
drawn  across  the  court  6  ft.  from  the  goal-lines,  or  the  ring 
be  driven  out  of  court.  Eleven  points  constitute  a  game. 
Ring-goal  was  invented  by  an  under-graduate  of  Keble  College, 
Oxfoi^,  about  1885,  and  was  played  at  Oxford,  but  without 
attracting  any  wide  popularity. 

RINOWOOD,  a  market  town  in  the  New  Forest  parliamentary 
division  of  Hampshire,  England,  103I  m.  S.W.  by  W.  from 
London  by  the  London  &  South-Westem  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  4629.  It  lies  pleasantly  on  the  river  Avon,  which 
here « divides  into  numerous  branches^  flowing  through  flat 
meadow  land.  The  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which 
was  almost  entirely  reconstructed  in  1854,  the  town  hall  and 
com  exchange  are  the  chief  buildings.  A  large  agricultural 
trade  and  manufactures  of  agricultural  implements,  linen 
goods  and  woollen  gloves  are  carried  on. 

RINGWORJI  (or  Tinea  Tonsukans),  a  disease  of  the  scalp 
(especially  common  within  the  tropics);  it  consists  of  bald 
patches,  usually  round,  and  varying  in  diameter  from  half 
an  inch  up  to  several  inches,  the  surface  showing  the  broken 
stumps  of  hairs  and  a  fine  whitish  powdering  of  desquamated 
epidermic  scales.  In  scrofulous  subjects  matter  is  sometimes 
produced,  which  forms  crusts,  or  glues  the  hair  together,  or 
otherwise  obscures  the  characteristic  appearance.  The  disease 
is  due  to  a  parasite,  Trichophyton  tonsurans^  which  exists 
mostly  in  the  form  of  innumerable  spores  (with  hardly  any 
mycelium),  and  is  most  abundant  within* the  substance  of  the 
hairs,  especially  at  their  roots.  If  a  piece  of  the  hair  near 
the  root  be  soaked  for  a  time  in  dilute  liquor  potassae  and 
pressed  flat  under  a  cover-glass,  the  microscope  will  show  it 
to  be  occupied  by  bng  rows  of  minute  oval  spores,  very  uniform 
in  size,  and  each  bearing  a  nucleus. 

The  same  fungus  sometimes  attacks  the  hairs  of  the  beard, 
producing  a  disease  called  "sycosis."  Sometimes  it  invades 
the  hairless  regions  of  skin,  forming  "  tinea  drcinata "; 
circular  patches  of  skin  disease,  if  they  be  sharply  defined  by  a 
margin  of  papules  or  vesicles,  may  be  suspected  of  depending 
on  the  tinea-fungus.  Interesting  varieties  of  tinea  afe  found 
in  some  of  the  Pacific  and  East  Indian  islands.  Among  the 
best  remedial  agents  are  various  mercurial  preparations.  But 
in  modem  practice  much  success  has  been  found  in  X-raying 
the  patch  in  order  to  remove  the  dead  and  diseased  hairs,  thus 
leaving  a  free  channel  for  the  passage  of  antiseptic  applications 
to  the  follicles.  The  exposures  are  followed  by  inunction  of  a 
mercurial  preparation  or  of  a  lotion  of  tincture  of  iodine  with 
methylated  spirit. 

See  also  Favus. 

RINTOUL.  ROBERT  STEPHEN  (1787-1858),  British 
joumalist,  was  bom  at  Tibbermore,  Perthshire,  in  1787,  and 
educated  at  the  Aberdalgie  parish  schooL  After  serving  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  printing  trade  he  became  the  printer 
and  subsequently  the  editor  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser.  In  1826 
he  came  to  London,  and  in  July  1828,  with  the  assistance  of 
friends,  founded  The  Spectator.  In  it  Rintoul  strongly 
supported  the  Reform  Bill,  and  to  him  was  due  the  catch- 
phrase  "The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill." 
After  conducting  The  Spectator  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
he  sold  it  shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
aand  of  April  1858. 

RINUCCINI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (1593-1653),  archbishop 
of  Tfivmo,  was  bom  in  Rome  on  the  15th  of  September  1592, 
being  the  son  of  a  senator.  He  studied  at  several  Italian 
universities,  became  chamberlain  to  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  and  in 
1625  was  made  archbishop  of  Fermo.  His  participation  in 
Irish  politics,  which  b  his  chief  title  to  fame,  began  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  Civil  War  when  Ireland  was  the  scene  of 
universal  disorder.  In  1645  Pope  Innocent  X.  despatched  him 
to  that  country  as  papal  nuncio;  he  landed  at  Kenmare  with 
arms  and  money  in  October  1645,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Kilkenny.  Before  this  time  the  Roman  Catholics  had  banded 
themselves  together  for  defence.  Called  the  Confederate 
Catholics,  they  had  $ct  up  a  provisional  gover^rpent,  and  when 


the  nuncio  reached  Kilkenny  they  were  engaged  in  negotiating 
for  peace  with  the  lord  linitenant,  the  marquess,  afterwards 
duke,  of  Ormonde.  Rinuccini  took  part  in  the  proceedings, 
but  as  his  demands  were  ignored  he  refused  to  recognize  the 
peace  which  was  concluded  in  March  1646,  and  gaining  the 
support  of  the  Irish  general,  Owen  Roe  O'Ndll,  he  used  all  hii 
influence,  both  ecclesiastical  and  political,  to  prevent  its 
acceptance  by  others.  To  a  large  extent  he  succeeded.  Meet- 
ing at  Waterford,  the  clergy  condemned  the  treaty  and  several 
towns  took  up  the  same  attitude.  The  nundo's  most  pliant 
helper  was  now  Edward  Somerset,  earl  of  Glanaorgan,  after- 
wards marquess  of  Worcester,  who  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  by 
Charles  I.,  and  who  had  entered  into  communication  with 
Rinuccini  when  the  latter  first  arrived  m  that  country.  Gla- 
morgan bound  himself  to  carry  out  all  the  wishes  of  the  nuncio, 
who  intended  that  he  should  supplant  Ormonde.  In  September 
1646  Rinuccini  took  over  the  conduct  of  affairs.  He  im- 
prisoned his  opponents  on  the  council  and  tried  to  arrange  for 
an  attack  on  Dublin.  But  there  was  no  harmony  among  his 
subordinates,  his  military  plans  failed  and  soon  all  parties 
were  tacitly  ignoring  him.  Leaving  Kilkenny  he  stayed  for 
some  time  in  Galway,  and  in  February  1649  he  left  Ireland. 
After  visiting  Rome  he  returned  to  Fermo  in  1650  and  died 
on  the  5th  of  December  1653. 

See  G.  Aiazzi,  La  Nunaiatwra  in  Irlanda  (Florence  1814),  English 
traiMation  as  The  Embassy  in  Ireland,  by  A.  Button  (Dublin,  1873): 
and  S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  qf  the  Great  Ctvil  War,  vols.  UL  and  iv. 
(1905)- 

RIOBAMBA  or  Royabamba,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Chimborazo,  on  the  rulway  between  Guaya- 
quil and  Quito,  about  85  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  former.  Pop.  (1900, 
estimate)  12,000.  It  stands  in  a  barren,  sandy  basin  of  the 
great  central  platean,  dramed  by  the  Chambo,  a  tributary  of 
the  Pastaza,  on  the  old  road  running 'southward  from  Quito 
into  Peru,  9039  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
imposmg  heights  of  Chimborazo,  Carahuairazo  (Carguairazo), 
Tunguragua  and  Altar.  Though  300  ft.  bwer  thjui  Quito, 
its  climate  is  considerably  colder,  owing,  perhl^»,  to  itk  more 
exposed  situation  and  the  vicinity  of  so  many  snow-clad,  peaks. 
It  is  a  town  of  unusually  wide  streets  and  one-storeyed  adobe 
hotises,  being  so  laid  out  and  built  because  of  earthquakes. 
It  has  very  little  imporunce  as  a  commercial  or  industrial 
centre,  having  only  a  small  trade  and  a  few  unimportant  in- 
dustries. The  present  town  dates  from  1797,  when  the  great 
earthquake  of  that  year  destroyed  the  old  town  then  situated 
12  m.  W.,  near  the  existing  village  of  Cajabamba.  The  roins 
of  the  old  town  indicate  that  it  was  much  larger  and  finer  than 
its  successor. 

RIO  CUARTO,  a  town  of  Argentina  m  the  province  of  Cordoba, 
119  m.  S.  of  the  dtyof  that  name,  and  about  500  m.  N.W. 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Fop.  (1904,  estimate)  12,00a  It  stands 
1440  ft.  above  sea-level  and  ai>out  half-way  across  the  great 
Argentine  pampas,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name 
which  finds  an  outlet  through  the  Carcarafial  into  the  Parana 
near  Rosario.  Thfe  town  is  built  on  the  open  plain  and  is 
surrounded  with  attractive  suburbs.  It  is  the  commercial 
centre  of  a  targfe  district  and  has  a  large  and  lucrative  trade. 
Its  geographioil  positidn  gives  it  great  strategical  importance, 
and  the  government  maintains  here  a  large  arsenal  and  a 
garrison  of  the  reg\dar  army.  The  surrounding  country  belongs 
to  the  partially  arid  pampa  region  and  is  devoted  to  stock- 
raising— cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  goats.  Irrigation  is  cm- 
ployed  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Previous  to  1872  this  region 
was  overran  by  the  Ranqueles,  a  warlike  tribe  of  Indians,  but 
the  vigorous  reprisals  of  General  Ivanovski  in  that  year, 
supplemented  by  the  tactful  intervention  of  the  Franciscan 
missionaries,  who  have  a  convent  in  this  town,  put  an  end  to 
these  hostile  forays  and  gave  full  oi^portunity  for  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country.  There  are  some  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  town.  The  National  Andine  railway  passes 
through  Rio  Cuarto,  and  branch  lines  connect  with  the  Buenos 
Aires  and  Pacific  line — all  of  which  give  railway  communicatioa 
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with  Buenos  Aires,  Ronrib,  Tucuman,  Cordoba,  San  Luis 
and  Mendoza. 

RIO  DB  CONTAS,  or  Villa  de  Contas,  a  town  of  Brazil 
in  the  state  of  Bahia,  230  m.  S.W.  from  the  city  o|  Bahia,  on 
the  Brumado  (Contas-Pequeno),  a  bead  stream  of  the  Rio  de 
Contas  (Jussiape),  which  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Serra  das  Almas,  and  flows  S.E.  and  E.  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  at  Barra  do  Rio  de  Contas.  Pop.  (1890),  including 
rural  districts,  x  7*318*  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile 
and  produces  sugar,  cotton,  mandioca  and  tobacco,  but  has 
lost  much  of  its  prosperity  through  the  droughts  that  have 
devastated  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  because  of  the  costs  of 
transporting  produce  to  market.  Stock-raising  was  at  one  time 
an  important  industry  here.  The  town  was  founded  in  1715 
by  some  "  Paulistas  "  who  discovered  gold  there  in  the  sands 
of  the  river.  It  became  a  "villa  "in  1724,  but  was  soon 
afterward  moved  down  the  river  5  m.  to  a  more  convenient 
site  on  the  high  road  between  Bahia  and  Goyaz. 

RIO  DB  JANEIRO,  a  maritime  state  of  Brazil,  bounded  N. 
by  Minas  Ceraes,  E.  by  Espirito  Santo  and  the  Atlantic,  S.  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  S2o  Paulo.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller 
states  of  the  republic  and  has  an  area  of  26,635  sq.m.;  pop. 
(1900)  926,585.  The  state  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  the 
Serra  do  Mar,  which  divides  it  into  a  low,  narrow,  irregular 
coastal  zone,  and  a  broad  elevated  river  valley  through  which 
the  Parahyba  flows  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  The  eastern 
part  of  this  valley  widens  out  into  a  great  alluxial  plain  on 
which  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  richest  sugar  estates  of 
Brazil.  The  central  mountainous  rc^on  is  heavily  wooded, 
the  coast  region  is  hot  and  in  places  malarial,  but  the  valleys 
are  fertile  and  well  watered.  The  Parahyba  valley  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  was  for  many  years  the 
centre  of  the  coffee-producing  industry.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  and  antiquated  methods  of  cultivation  havcv  caused  a 
great  decline  in  this  industry,  and  many  of  its  coffee  plantations 
are  now  either  abandoned  or  are  producing  but  a  fraction  of 
earlier  crops.  Stock-raising  has  been  slowly  developing  since 
the  abolition  of  slavery  (1888)  and  the  dedine  in  coffee  pro- 
duction, and  the  state  now  possesses  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
droves  of  swine. 

The  state's  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  are  coffee,  su^r, 
rum,  Indian  com,  mandioca  (both  bitter  and  sweet),  cotton,  tropical 
fruits,  cattle,  hogs,  butter,  cheese,-  frech  milk  and  lard.  The 
state  is  well  watered  by  tne  Parahyba  (q.v.)  and  its  tributaries 
and  by  numerous  short  streams  flowing  from  the  Serra  do  Mar  to 
the  coakt.  Manufacturing  has  been  developed  largely  because 
ol  the  fine  water  power  supplied  by  the  mountain  streams,  and 
among  the  manufactures  are  cotton,  woollen,  silk  and  jute  fabrics, 
brick,  tile  and  rough  pottery,  sugar,  rum,  vehicles,  furniture,  beer 
and  fruit  conserves.  The  state  is  well  provided  with  railways, 
which  include  the  Central  do  Brazil,  Leopoldina,  Melhoramentos 
and  Rio  do  Ouro.  The  Central  line  runs  from  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  N.N.W.  across  the  Serra  do  Mar  to  the  Parahyba  valley, 
where  it  divkles  into  two  branches  at  the  station  of  Barra  do 
Pirahy,  one  running  westward  to  SSo  Paulo,  and  the  other  eastward 
and  northward  into  Minas  Gcracs.  Besides  these  there  are  a 
number  of  short  railwajrs  called  the  Thcresopolis,  Uni2o  Valen- 
ciana,  Rio  das  Flores,  Bananal,  and  Vassourense  lines.  The  total 
extension  of  these  railways  in  the  state  in  1907  was  1445  m.  Other 
than  Nictheroy,  the  ports  of  the  state  are  S&o  Toio  da  Barra. 
Macah^  or  Imbetiba,  Cabo  Frio  and  Paraty,  but  tn^  are  visited 
only  by  the  smaller  coasting  vessels. 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  Nictheroy  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Rio  .de  Janeiro,  and  other  cities  and  towns,  with  their 
populations  in  1890  except  where  otherwise  stated,  are:  Campos 
(estimate,  in  1907,  35,000),  on  the  lower  Parahyba  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  sugar-producing  region;  Rio  Bonito  (19,32 x);  Ita- 
borahy  (17,8x7);  Barra  Mansa  (14,449),  on  the  upper  Parahyba; 
Rezende  (14.370),  in  a  fertile  district  of  the  upper  Parahyba; 
Petropolls  (q.v.)\  Cantagallo  (about  9000),  in  a  rich  coffee 
district  of  the  Serra  do  Mar;  Paraty  (10,765).  a  small  port  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  bay  of  Angra  dos  Reis;  Valcnga  (11,965); 
Vaasouras  (9666);  Sfto  Fidelis  (11,770),  a  river  port  on  the 
tower  Parahyba  having  steamboat  communication  with  Campos; 
Macahi  (about  7000  in  1900),  an  old  p9rt  op  the  eastern  coast  of 


the  state  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macah6  river  whose  original 
anchorage  has  been  filled  with  silt,  and  that  of  Imbetiba,  in 
the  vicinity,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  tramway,  is  now 
used  by  vessels  both  for  the  town  and  the  Macah£  and  Campos 
railway;  Barra  do  Pirahy  (7750),  an  important  station  and 
junction  of  the  Central  do  Brazil  railway  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Serra  do  Mar,  with  large  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests;  Parahyba  do  Sul  (7343),  in  a  fertile,  long-settled 
district  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state;  Marici  (10,373);  Cabo 
Frio  (10,382);  Pirahy  (10,429);  Saquarema  (12,489);  Nova 
Friburgo  (9857);  and  Araruama  (9087). 

RIO  DB  JANEIRO  (in  full,  SXo  SesastiXo  do  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  colloquially  shortened  to  Rio),  a  city  and  port  of  Brazil, 
capital  of  the  republic,  and  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  Guanabara,  in  lat. 
25'S4'a3'S.,  long.  43*'8'34'W.  (the  position  of  the  Observatory). 
The  city  is  situated  in  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Federal  District 
{Dislricto  Federal)  formerly  known  as  the  Neutral  Municipality 
{Municipio  Neutro),  an  independent  district  or  commune 
with  an  area  of  538  sq.'  m.,  which  was  detached  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Rio  de  Janeuro  in  1834.  The  city  stands  in  great 
part  on  an  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the  filling  in  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  bay,  which  extends  inland  from  the  shore-line  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  between  a  detached  group  of  mountains 
on  the  S.  known  as  the  Serra  da  Carioca,  and  <the  imposing 
wooded  heights  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  on  the  N.  The  spurs  of 
the  Carioca  range  project  into  this  plain,  in  some  places,  closely 
up  to  the  margin  of  the  bay,  forming  picturesque  valleys  within 
the  linuts  of  the  dty.  Some  of  the  residential  quarters  follow 
these  valleys  up  into  the  mountains  and  extend  up  their 
slopes  and  over  tl)e  lower  spurs,  which,  with  the  hills  covered 
with  buildings  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  give  a  picturesque 
appearance.  At  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  the  Sugar  Loaf 
{Fdo  de  Assvcar),  a  conical  rock  rising  12x2  ft.  above  the  water- 
level  and  forming  the  terminal  point  of  a  short  range  between 
the  city  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  culminating  point  of 
that  part  of  the  Carioca  range  which  projects  into  and  partly 
divides  the  dty  is  the  Corcovado  (Hunchback),  a  sharp  rocky 
peak  2329  ft.  high  overlooking  the  Botafogo  suburb  and  ap- 
proachable only  on  the  wooded  N.W.  side.  These  spurs  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  excepting  their  perpendi- 
cular faces  and  the  slopes  occupied  by  the  suburbs.  Consider- 
ably beyond  the  limits  of  the  dty  on  its  S.W.  side,  but  within 
the  municipality,  is  the  huge  isolated  flat-topped  rock  known 
as  the  Gavea,  2575  ft.  high,  which  recdved  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  thp  square  saQ  used  on  certain  Portuguese  craft. 
The  sky-line  of  tnis  range  of  mountains,  as  seen  by  the  ap- 
proaching traveller  some  miles  outside  the  entrance  to  the  bay, 
forms  the  rough  outline  of  a  huge  reclining  figure  called  "  the 
sleeping  giant,"  the  fadal  profile  of  which  is  also  known  as 
"  Lord  Hood's  nose." 

The  entrance  to  the  bay,  between  the  Sugar  Loaf  on  the  W. 
and  the  Pico  on  the  E.,  with  fortress  of  Santa  Cruz  on  one 
side  and  the  fort  of  Sfto  Jofto  on  the  other,  is  about  a  mile 
wide  and  free  from  obstructions.  Almost  midway  in  the 
channel  are  the  little  island  and  fort  of  Lage,  so  near  the  lev£l 
of  the  sea  that  the  spray  is  sometimes  carried  completely 
over  It.  On  the  W.  is  the  semidrcular  bay  of  Botafogo, 
round  which  are  grouped  the  residences  of  one  of  the  richest 
suburbs;  on  the  E.,  the  almost  land-locked  bay  of  Jurujuba 
(see  Nicthesoy).  The  bay  extends  northward  nearly  x6| 
nautical  miles,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  xi  m.  and  a 
minimum,  between  the  arsenal  of  war  (Ponta  do  Calabou^) 
and  the  opposite  Ponta  da  Gravatft,  of  about  3500  yds.  The 
shore-line  is  irregular,  and  has  been  modified  by  the  construction 
of  sea-walls  and  the  filling  in  of  shallow  bays.  Close  to  the 
shore  are  the  islands  of  Villegaignon  (occupied  by  a  fort), 
Cobras  (occupied  by  fortifications,  naval  storehouses,  hospital 
and  dry  docks),  Santa  Barbara  and  Enxadas,  the  site  of  the 
Brazilian  naval  school.  A  small  island  just  above  the  lower 
anchorage,  which  is  occupied  by  port  officials,  was  once  known 
as  Rat  island,  and  is  now  called  Ilha  Fiscal.    There  is  one  lake 
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within  the  ur1»n  limrts,  the  LagAa  dc  Rodrigo  de  Freitas, 

near  the  Botanical  Garden,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 

sand  beach,  which  is  being  gradually  filled  in.    Several  small 

streams  from  the  hills  are  conspicuous  only  in  times  of  heavy 

tains. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  dty,  which  includes  the  commercial 

section,  lies  between  Castle  and  Santo  Antonio  hilb  on  the  S. 

and  S&o  Bento,  Conceicfto  and  Livramento  hills  on  the  N., 

and  extends  inland  to  the  Praga  da  Republica,  though  the 

defensive  works  in  colonial  times  followed  a  line  much  nearer 

the  bay.    This  section  during  the  past  century  has  extended 

southward  along  the  bay  shore  in  a  string  of  suburbs  known  as 

the  Cattete  and  Botafogo,  with  that  of  Larangeiras  behind 

the  Cattete  in  a  pretty  valley  of  the  same  name,  and  thence 

on  or  near  the  Atlantic  coast  as  Largo  dos  Leoes,  Copacabana 

and  Gavea,  the  last  including  the  Botanical  Garden.     The 

greatest  development  has  been  northward  and  westward,  where 

are  to  be  found  the  suburbs  of  Cidade  Nova,  S&o  Christov&o, 

Engenho    Novo,    Praia    Formoso,    Pedregulho,    Villa   Isabel, 

Tijuca,  and  a  number  of  smaller  places  extending  far  out 

on  the  line  of  the  Central  railway.    The  extreme  length  of 

the  dty  along  lines  of  communication  is  little  less  than  30  m. 

Streets. — ^Some  of  the  most  modem  streets  on  the  plain  have 
been  laid  out  with  Spanish«Amcrican  regularity,  but  <nuch  the 

Sreater part  aeems  to  have  q>run^  into  existence  without  any  plan, 
lost  ot  the  streets  of  the  old  city  are  parallel  and  cross  at  ri^ht 
angles,  but  they  are  narrow  and  endose  blocks  of  unequal  size. 
Each  suburb  is  laid  out  independently,  with  straight  streets  where 
the  ground  permits,  and  cfooked  ones  where  tne  shore-line  or 
mountain  contour  compels.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  30th 
century  large  sums  have  been  borrowed  and  expended  on  new 
avenues,  the  widening  and  straightening  of  old  streets,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  water-front  between  the  Passeio  Publico  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Praia  de  Botafogo  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  grand  boulevard,  partly  on  reclaimed  land.  One  of  these 
improvements  consists  of  a  central  avenue  cut  across  the  old  dty 
from  a  point  on  the  water-front  near  the  Passeio  PubUco  northward 
to  the  Sa6de  water-front  The  shore-line  boulevard,  called  the 
Avenida  Beira-Mar,  is  about  4I  m.  long,  the  wider  parts  being 
filled  in  with  gardens.  It  was  undertaken  in  1903,  during  the 
administration  of  President  Rodrigues  Alves,  as  part  of  a  vast 
scheme  to  improve  the  sanitary  and  traffic  conditions  of  the  city, 
including  the  construction  of  a  new  shore-line  and  filling  in  the 
shallow  parts  of  the  shore,  which  had  long  been  considered  one  of 
the  prime  causes  of  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  city.  Another 
improvement  was  the  completion  and  embellishment  of  the  Mangue 
canal,  originally  designed  as  an  entrance  to  a  central  market  for 
the  boats plyins  on  the  bay,  but  now  destined  for  drainage  purposes 
and  as  a  public  pleasure  ground.  This  canal,  as  completed,  is 
nearly  a  m.  long,  endosed  with  stone  walls,  crossed  by  a  number 
of  iron  bridges  and  bordered  by  lines  of  royal  palms.  The  most 
famous  street  of  the  old  city  is  the  Rua  do  Ou^dor,  running  west- 
ward from  the  market-place  to  the  Laivo  de  S&o  Francisco  de 
Paula,  and  lined  with  retail  shops,  cafes  and  newspaper  offices. 
It  has  lon^  been  a  favourite  promenade,  and  fills  an  important  part 
in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  city.  The  principal  business 
street  is  the  Rua  rrimeiro  de  Marco,  formeriy  called  Kua  Direita, 
which  extecds  from  the  Pra^a  15  die  Novembro  northward  to  S&o 
Bento  Hill.  AH  these  old  streets,  excepting  the  last,  are  narrow 
and  paved  with  squared  granite  blocks,  and  have  their  vehicle 
traffic  regulated  to  go  in  one  direction  only.  The  skie  walks  are 
very  narrow,  and  the  gas  lamps  are  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
buildings.  The  streets  and  suourbs  are  served  by  five  groups  of 
tramway  lines — ^Tardim  Botanico,  Santa  Thereza,  S&o  Christov&o, 
Villa  Isabel,  ana  Carris  Urbanos— all  using  electric  traction  but 
the  last  The  streets  are  lighted  with  electricity  and  gas,  the 
Ouvidor  and  some  other  narrow  streets  having  a  great  number 
of  gas-pipe  arches  across  them  for  decorative  illumination  on  fescal 
occasions. 

Parks. — ^The  public  parks  and  gardens  are  numerous  and  include 
the  Botanical  Garden  with  its  famous  avenue  of  royal  palms 
iOreodoxa  regie);  the  Passeio  Publico  (dating  from  1783),  a  small 

Sarden  on  the  water-front  facing  the  harbour  entrance;  the  Jardim 
'Acdamac&o,  forming  part  of  the  Pra^  da  Republica  (once  known 
as  the  Campo  de  Sant'  Anna)  with  its  artistic  walka  and  masses  of 
shrubbery;  the  Pra$a  Tiradentes  (the  old  Laqco  do  Rodo,  after- 
wards rechristened  Pra^a  da  Constituig&o)  with  its  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  Dom  Pedro  I.  executed  by  the  French  sculptor 
Luiz  Rochet;  the  Praga  15  de  Novembro  on  the  water-front  facing 
the  old  city  palace;  and  a  number  of  smaller  squares  with  and 
without  garaens. 

Waler  Supply  and  Sewerage  Drainage. — The  water  supply 
is  derived   from   three  sources:   the   small  streams  flowing 


down  the  mountain  sides  which  serve  small  localities;  the  old 
Carioca  aqueduct,  dating  from  colonial  times,  which  collects 
a  considerable  supply  from  the  small  streams  of  the  Serra  da 
Carioca  and  brings  it  into  the  dty  through  a  covered  conduit 
which  once  crossed  the'  gap  between  Santa  Thereza  and  Santo 
Antonio  hills  on  two  ranges  of  stone  arches  (now  used  as  a 
viaduct  by  the  SanU  Thereza  Tramway  Company);  and  the 
modem  Rio  do  Ouro  waterworks,  which  brings  in  an  abundant 
supply  from  the  Serra  do  Tinqu&,  N.W.  of  the  city— the  letigth 
of  th)e  iron  mains  being  n  m.  between  the  principal  ooUecting 
reservoir  and  the  main  distributing  reservoir  at  Pedregulho, 
near  the  Ponta  do  Cajii.  There  are  three  other  distributing 
reservoirs  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  supply,  which 
has  been  augmented  since  the  works  were  inaugurated  in  x83St 
is  good  and  ample.  An  extensive  system  of  sewers  was  con* 
structed  by  the  City  Improvements  Co.,  an  English  corporation, 
which  initiated  the  work  in  1853;  and  a  separate  system 
of  rain-water  drains.  The  Leicester  system  is  used  because 
the  greater  part  of  the  sewers  are  below  sea-level,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  use  powerful  pumps. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  hot,  humid 
and  debilitating,  the  temperature  ranging  from  50"  to  99-5*  F. 
in  the  shade,  with  an  average  for  the  year  of  74**,  and  the  rainfall 
b^ing  about  44  in.  The  greater  part  of  the  dty  is  only  3  or  3  ft. 
above  sea-levd,  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  has  large 
areas  of  water,  swamp  and  wet  soil  in  its  vicinity.  But  the 
unhealthiness  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  past  years  may  be  charged 
to  insanitary  conditions  and  not  to  the  climate.  Yellow 
fever,  whose  first  recorded  appearance  was  in  December  1849, 
was  for  many  years  almost  a  regular  yearly  visitant,  and  the 
mortality  from  it  has  been  terrible.  Smallpox  also  is  prac- 
tically  endemic,  owing  in  great  part  to  negligent  sanitary  super- 
vision. Since  1900  there  have  been  several  mild  outbreaks  of 
bubonic  plague.  These  dangerous  diseases  are  slowly  disappear- 
ing  as  sanitary  conditions  are  improved.  The  death-rate  from 
tuberculosis,  however,  is  high,  and  apparently  shows  no  abate- 
ment. This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  constitutional  weakness 
arbing  from  bad  nutrition  and  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  dcMed 
or  badly  ventilated  apartments.  Malarial  fevers  are  also 
common,  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  in  great  part 
easily  preventible,  figure  among  the  prindpal  causes  of  death. 
According  to  official  returns  for  the  five  years  1900-1905,  the 
average  number  of  deaths  was  15,936,  or  20-4  per  1000.  Among 
the  deaths  3789  were  from  tuberculosis,  1200  from  smallpox, 
778  from  malarial  diseases,  331  from  la  grippe^  and  xo6  from 
beri-beri.  There  were  no  unusual  epidemics  during  those 
years,  and  the  rate  given  may  be  considered  norqaaL 

Buildings. — ^There  remain  many  public  edifices  and  dwellings 
of  the  colonial  period,  severely  plain  in  appearance,  with  heavy 
stone  walls  and  tile  roofs.  The  old  dty  palace  facing  upon  Pra^a 
15  de  Novembro,  once  the  residence  of  the  fugitive  Portuguese 
sovereign  Dom  Jo&o  VI.,  is  a  good  example.  The  19th  century 
brought  no  important  modifications  until  near  its  close,  when 
French  and  Italian  styles  began  to  appear,  both  in  exterior  decora- 
tion and  in  architectural  design.  The  new  Pra^a  do  Commeirio 
(Merchants'  Exchange)  and  Post  Office  on  Rua  i "  de  Margo,  and 
the  national  printing  office  near  the  Largo  da  Carioca,  are  notable 
examples.  Since  then  exterior  ornamentation  and  architectural 
eccentricities  have  run  riot,  and  the  city  is  now  a  mixture  of  the 
plain  one-storey  and  two-storey  buildings  of  the  Portuguese  type, 
and  fandful  modem  creations,  embellished  with  stucco  and  over- 
topping the  others  by  many  storeys.  Although  a  metropoliuo 
see,  Rio  has  no  cathedral,  the  old  imperial  chapel  facing  the  Pra^a 
15  de  Novembro  being  used  for  that  purpose.  The  foundations 
were  once  lakl  for  a  great  cathedral  on  the  Largo  de  S&o  Frandsco 
de  Paula,  but  the  building  stone  was  taken  tor  a  ndghbouring 
theatre,  and  the  foundations  were  afterwards  used  for  the  Poly- 
technic School.  The  most  noteworthy  church  is  the  Canddana 
church,  in  the  commercial  district,  whose  twin  towers  and  graceful 
dome  form  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  of  the  dty. 
It  was  begun  in  1775,  but  was  not  nnished  until  near  the  end  of  the 
19th  century.  Its  fine  proportions,  however,  are  concealed  l>y 
commercial  buildings  ana  by  the  narrow  streets.  Among  many 
other  churches,  usually  plain  and  bare  of  interior  decoration,  are 
the  popular  Sio  Francisco  de  Paula  church,  on  the  aquare  of 
that  name;  the  Carmo  church  in  Rua  i*  de  Marco;  the  Crux  dos 
Militares  church  in  the  same  street;  the  Rosario  church  in  the 
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iccupied  by  the  miDiitry  of  foreign  aflura.    The  palace  oljuKicc. 
a  Rua  Prinieira  de  Marco,  ii  one  of  the  hneat  edihcea  in  the  city; 
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(^  the  Ceninl  railway  at  the  N.W.  anile  oE  the  Pra^i  da  Republka. 
and  the  library  building  ol  the  Cabirveie  Portu[ueE  da  Leitura  with 
ill  exquiiitc  "  Mannelmo  "  lagade  of  Liiboo  marble. 

fiJiKWioja.— Although  much  money  ii  given  to  hospitali 
and  aiylums,  Kio  de  Janeiro  has  no  peat  educalional  inslilu- 
tiotB  either  public  ai  privale.  The  Medical  School  may  be 
coiuidcred  the  only  distinclivcly  pRifeulonal  achool  ia  the 
diy.  The  PolylechDic  School,  occupying  an  inleieating  old 
building  on  the  Largo  de  Slo  Fnuciico  de  Paula,  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  dvil  engineering,  liie  Cymnasio  Nadonal,  formerly 
the  CoUetio  D.  Pedro  11.,  is  a  bo)-!'  college  oI  ■  high  achool 
grade,  locited  on  Rua  Floriano  Peiiolo,  wilt  an  iManaU  or 
boardiog-Khool  in  Rua  de  S.  Francisco  Xavier.  The  college 
dales  fram  i;]5,  when  it  was  founded  as  an  aiylum  for  orphan 
boys  dsIinAd  lor  Ihe  Church.  In  iSj7  it  became  a  slaie 
iDiIilulkia  and  took  Ihe  name  of  the  Emperor  Etom  Pedro  II. 
Ooe  of  the  niiisl  aolcoonhy  schools  of  the  city  is  the  Lycen  de 
Arteae  Officios,  located  on  Rua  13  de  Maio,  opposite  the  opeia- 
bouse;  il  dates  from  iS;B  and  hat  been  the  means  of  giving 
insiRiclion  to  ■  mutiiiude  of  clerks,  arliunt  and  When, 
througb  its  night  classes.  Anolher  JRipottaol  school,  partly 
of  this  disi,  is  the  Insiilulo  Etenjamin  Constant,  located  in 
a  fine  new  edifice  on  the  Praia  da  Saudadt,  Bolalogo.  The 
public  schools  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  defective  both  in  organiza- 
tion and  administration;  the  non-attendance  of  children  from 
the  higher  classes,  and  the  antagonism  of  ihe  Church  to  schoob 
under  purely  itcuUr  admi  nisi  ration,  must  be  held  responiible 
for  Ihe  backwardness  of  ihese  schools.  The  eptscopat  seminary 
on  Caslle  HiU,  called  the  "  Scminario  Episcopal  de  S£o  Jos<," 
founded  in  17J0  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  eduLation  of 
prjesi*.  b  the  best  classical  school  in  Ihe  city.  There  are  a 
□Dmbcr  of  charitable  instllutioni  devoted  10  the  education  ol 
Mphaiu,  Ibe  blind  and  the  deal  and  dumb,  whkh  are  admirably 


equipped  and  administered.  Among  otber  educalional  in. 
ttltution*  are  a  conservatory  of  music,  school  of  fine  arts, 
normal  school,  a  national  Lbrary  wiifa  upwards  ol  160,000 
VDlunes  and  a  large  number  of  manuKtipts,  maps,  medals 
and  coins,  the  naliooal  aUservatory  oa  Castle  Hill,  the  national 
museum  now  domiciled  in  the  Sfto  Chrialov&o  [ulace  In  the 
midst  of  a  pretty  park,  a  aoological  garden  in  the  suburb  of 
Villi  Isabel,  and  the  famous  BoUnical  Garden  founded  by  Dam 
Joio  VI.  in  itoS  and  now  a  boniculcural  nperimeDl  lUtiob. 

HnpiMt,  &{.— Bio  de  Janeiro  ia  will  provided  with  hoioilab. 
•  tylunHandbeDevoknt  institutions.    Chief  of  theseis  the  Miseri- 

jrdia  Hospital,  populariy  known  aa  the  "  Santa  Casa,"  belon^ag 
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port  laiei  in  return  for  opening  ha  wards  to  the  crews  of  all  vessels 
in  port.  Other  publk  hoapitab  are  a  lepen'  hoapital  in  Slo  Chris- 
tovio.  the  military  and  naval  hoapitala,  the  Sio  Sehaiiila  hospital 
and  the  iaolatinn  and  contaDou*  dinaea  boapitak  in  lurujuba. 
There  an  aim  a  number  of  pnvate  hospitals  maintained  by  chiudi 
btotherhoodi  and  charitable  asaociationi ;  among  them  air  the 

Hospital  (Aniencsn  and  British)  in  Botalogo.  Moat  prominent 
acnonf  the  asyluma  is 'the  Hospicio  Nacionat  for  the  inune, 
on  Ihe  Praia  da  Saudade.  Botafogo.  wUch  was  erected  1841-51. 
and  il  one  of  the  moat  concletcly  equipped  iiwituliona  of  its  claia 
in  Ihe  world.  There  are  two  pubUc  cemetetiaa:  ^o  Fmnciaco 
de  Xavier.  In  Slo  ChiiKovio,  ud  Slo  Jolo  Bapliau.  in  Botaloea, 
Ihe  former  having  an  uneonsecrated  section  for  Proleilanta.  Be- 
sides Ihese  there  are  hve~  private  cemeteries,  the  one  belonging  to 
the  Sritiifa  colony  being  on  a  hill  ovtrlooldog  Ihe  GambOa  ahore- 

fforiow,  CffM-iiiiicDJioiii  anJ  CffnuiHrce.— The  port  and 
harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  the  largest  and  most  important 
in  Iherepublic.  The  enttance  is  open  to  vessels  of  the  largest 
draught,  and  there  it  sufficient  deep-waler  anchorage  inside  for 
the  navies  ol  Ihe  world.  The  lower  anchonge,  where  the  officers 
of  health  visit  vessels,  is  below  Ilha  Fiscal,  and  the  upper,'  or 
commercial  anchorage,  it  in  Ihe  broad  part  of  the  bay  above 
Ilha  das  Cobras,  the  national  coasting  vessel)  occupying  the 
shaUower  waters  near  the  SaUde  and  GambAa  dislHctt.  The 
custom-house  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  shore-line  in 
from  of  Ihe  old  dty,  and  has  a  protected  basin  for  the  discbarge 

i<)03.  consist  of  a  new  water-fmni  for  the  Sabde,  Gambia  and 
Sacco  de  Alferes  districts,  jn  which  the  shipping  interests  are 
centred,  atid  a  continuation  of  the  sea-wall  across  ihe  shallow 
Slo  Chriitovlo  bay  to  Ihe  Ponta  do  Cajfi,  the  large  reclaimed 
area  to  be  GUed  in  by  Ihe  removal  of  some  imaU  hills.    The 

mooring  alongside  of  the  largest  vessels.  The  totaJ  length  of 
the  commercial  quays  is  about  3S00  yds-  Railway  and  tram- 
way connedona  ace  provided  and  both  electric  and  hydraulic 
power  are  available.  Special  surtaxes  arc  levied  on  imports 
to  meet    Ibe  interest  and  rcdempiio 
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do  Calabouco  and  the  Avenida  Central.  The  port  11  in  regular 
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Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  seaport  for  a  large  area  of  the  richest,  most 
productive  and  most  thickly  settled  parts  of  Brazil,  including  the 
states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes  and  a  small  part  of 
eastrrn  Sao  Paulo.  Its  exports  include  coffee,  sugar,  hides,  cabinet 
woods,  tobacco  and  cigars,  tapioca,  gold,  diamonds,  manganese 
and  sundry  small  products.  Rio  is  also  a  distributing  centre  m  the 
coasting  trade,  and  many  imported  products,  such  as  jerked  beef 
(cam*  seua),  hay,  flour,  wines,  &c.,  appear  among  the  coastwise 
exports,  as  well  as  domestic  manufactures.  The  total  exports  for 
1905  were  officially  valued  at  62,572,033  milrets  gold,  or  a  little 
over  one-sixth  the  exportation  of  the  whole  country.  Formerly 
Rio  led  all  other  ports  in  the  export  of  coffee,  but  the  enormous 
increase  in  production  in  the  state  of  SSo  Paulo  has  given  Santos 
the  lead.    The  exports  of  coffee  from  Rio  in  1908  amounted  to 

J ,063,268  bags  of  60  kilogrammes  each,  officially  valued  at  about 
37,846,000.  The  coffee-producing  area  tributary  to  this  port  is 
slowly  decreasing,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  the 
greater  productiveness  of  Sio  Paulo.  The  imports  include  wheat, 
flour,  Indian  corn,  jerked  beef  {came  secea),  lard,  bacon,  wines  and 
liquors,  butter,  cheese,  conserves  of  all  kinds,  coal,  cotton,  woollen, 
linen  and  silk  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  earthen-  and  glasswares, 
railway  material,  machinerv,  furniture,  building  material^  including 

f>ine  lumber,  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  hardware.  The  imports 
or  1905  aggregated  103,874,724  milrets  TOld,  or  about  two-nfths 
the  importation  of  the  whole  republic  The  shipping  arrivals  in 
1908  were  as  follows:  from  foreign  ports,  1195  steamers  of  3,479,357 
tons  and  75  sailing  vessels  of  84474  tons;  from  national  ports, 
343  foreign  steamers  of  582,633  tons,  773  national  steamers  of  475,587 
tons  and  294  national  sailing  vessels  of  20,250  tons — in  all  2580  vessels 
of  4,643,^01  tons. 

ifanufactures. — The  industrial  activities  of  Rio  Janeiro  have  been 
largely  increased  since  the  o^ganixation  of  the  republic  through 
increased  import  duties  on  foreign  products.  There  were  a  numlwr 
of  protected  industries  before  this,  out  they  made  slight  impression 
on  imports.  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  manufactures  of  flour  from  imported 
wheat,  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  ready- 
made  clothing,  furniture,  vehicles,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  chocolate, 
fruit  conserves,  refined  sugar,  biscuits,  macaroni,  ice.  beer,  artificial 
liquors,  mineral  waters,  soap,  stearine  candles,  perfumery,  feather 
flowers,  printing  type,  &c.  There  are  numerous  machine  and  repair 
shops,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  shops  of  the  Central 
railway.  One  of  the  most  important  industrial  enterprises  in  the 
city  is  the  electric  plant  belongins  to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Lisht 
and  Power  Company,  which  supplies  electric  currents  for  public 
and  private  lighting,  and  power  for  the  tramways  and  many 
industries.  The  hydro-electric  works  are  situated  about  50  m. 
N.W.  of  the  city  in  a  valley  of  the  Serra  do  Mar.  where  a  large 
reservoir  has  been  created  by  building  a  dam  across  the  Rio  das 
Laees. 

Govemment. — Rio  de  Janeiro  is  governed  fay  a  prefect,  who 
represents  the  national  government,  and  a  municipal  council  which 
represents  the  people.  The  prefect  is  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  republic  for  a  term  of.  tour  years,  and  the  appointment  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  There  are  seven  directoriaSt  or  boards, 
under  the  prefect,  each  one  assigned  to  a  special  field  of  work,  chief 
among  which  are  education,  health  and  public  assistance,  public 
works  and  transportation,  and  finance.  The  municipal  council  is 
elected  by  direct  suffra^  for  a  term  of  two  years,  ana  is  composed 
of  15  members.  The  funded  debt  of  the  city  on  the  30th  of  June 
1907  was  £7,000.677,  a  part  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  national 
govemment.  There  is  some  confusion  in  administration  and 
accounts,  however,  and  it  b  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  situation.  The  Federal  District  b  represented  in  Congress 
by  2  senators  and  10  deputies,  and  b  credited  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city  is  a  garrison 
town  and  a  district  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  national 
executive,  who  appoints  its  chief  executive,  controls  its  police  force, 
and  exercises  part  control  over  its  streets,  squares  and  water  front. 
In  the  work  of^  improving  the  city,  the  national  government  assumed 
the  expense  of  the  commercial  quays,  the  filling  of  the  Sdo  Christovio 
bay,  tne  opening  of  the  Manguc  canal  and  its  embellishment,  the 
opening  of  the  Avenida  Central,  the  extension  of  the  sewage  system 
and  the  addition  of  new  sources  to  the  water  supply,  while  the  city 
was  responsible  for  the  Avenida  Beira-Mar,  the  openinff  of  a  new 
avenue  from  the  Largo  da  Lapa  westward  to  Rua  Frei  Caneca,  the 
removal  of  the  Morro  do  Senado,  the  vndening  of  some  streets 
crossing  the  Avenida  Central  and  the  opening  and  straightening  of 
other  streets. 

History, — The  discovery  of  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
attributed  by  many  Portuguese  writers  to  Andr6  Gon^alvcs, 
who  entered  its  waters  on  the  xst  of  January  1503,  and  believed 
that  it  was  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  hence  the  name  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (River  of  Januar>')  Another  Portuguese  navigator, 
Martim  Affonso  de  Souza,  visited  it  in  1531,  but  passed  on  to 
S&o  Vicente,  near  Santos,  where  he  establbhed  a  colony.  The 
first  settlement  in  the  bay  was  made  by  an  expedition  of  French 
Huguenots  under  the  command  of  Nicholas  DurandVillegaignon, 


who  established  his  colony  on  the  small  island  that  bears  his 
name.    In  1560  their  fort  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  a 
Portuguese  expedition, from  Bahia  under  Mem  de  Si,  and  in 
Z567  another  expedition  under  the  same  commander  again 
destroyed  the  French  settlements,   which  had   spread  to  the 
mainland.    The  victory  was  won  on  the  20th  of  January,  the 
feast-day  of  St  Sebastian  the  Martyr,  who  became  the  patron 
saint  of  the  new  settlement  and  gave  it  his  name — Sio  Sebastiao 
do  Rio  de  Janeiro.    The  French  had  named  their  colony  La 
France  Antarctique,  and  their  island  fort  had  been  called  Fort 
CoUgny.    In  17 10  a  French  expedition  of  five  vesscb  and  about 
1000  men  tmder  Duderc  attempted  to  regain  possession,  but  was 
defeated;  its  commander  was  captured  and  later  assassinated. 
Thb  led  to  a  second  French  expedition,  under  Duguay  Trouin, 
who  entered  the  bay  on  the  1 3th  of  September  1 7 1 1 ,  and  captured 
the  town  on  th'e  22nd.    Trouin  released  Duclerc's  imprisoned 
followers,  exacted  a  heavy  ransom  and  then  withdrew.    The 
discovery  of  gold  in  Minas  Geraes  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
greatly  increased  the  importance  of  th^town.  It  had  been  mado 
the  capital  of  the  southern  captaincies  in  1680,  and  in  1762  it 
became  the  capital  of  all  Brazil.   In  1808  the  fugitive  Portuguese 
court,  under  the  regent  Dom  Jo&o  VI.,  took  refuge  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  its  growth.    It  was  thrown 
open  to  foreign  commerce,   foreign  mercantile  houses   were 
permitted  to  settle  there,  printing  was  introduced,  industrial 
restrictions  were  removed,  and  a  college  of  medicine,  a  military 
academy  and  a  public  library  were  founded.    Dom  Joio  \X 
returned  to  Portugal  in  1831,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  1833 
Brazil  was  declared  independent  and  Dom  Pedro  I.  became  its 
first  emperor.    There  was  no  resistance  to  thb  declaration  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.    There  were  some  political  disorders  during  the 
reign  of  Dom  Pedro  I.,  who  was  finally  hara^ed  into  an  abdica- 
tion  in  favour  of  hb  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  on  the  7th  of  April  1831. 
The  regency  that  followed  was  one  of  many  changes,  and  led  in 
July  1840  to  a  declaration  of  the  young  prince's  majority  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.    A  long  and  peaceful  reign  followed,  disturbed 
Only  by  the  struggles  of  rival  political  factions.     In  1839  a 
steamship  service  along  the  coast  was  opened,  but  direct  com- 
mumcation  with  Europe  was  delayed  until  1850,  and  with  the 
United  States  untfl  1865.  These  services  added  largely  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  port.    The  first  section  of  the  Dom  Pedro  II. 
railway  was  opened  in  1858,  and  the  second  or  mountain  section 
in  1864,  which  brou^t  the  city  into  closer  relations  with  the 
interior.    In  1874  submarine  communication  with  Europe  was 
opened,  which  was  soon  afterwards  extended  southward  to  the 
Platine  republics.    The  first  coffee  tree  planted  in  Brazfl  was  in 
a  convent  garden  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.    On  the  isth  of  November 
1889  a  military  revolt  in  the  city  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Deodoro  da  Fonseca  led  to  the  declaration  of  a  republic  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  imperial  family,  which  was  accomplbhed 
without  resbtancc  or  loss  of  life.    Disorders  followed,  a  naval 
revolt  in  1891  causing  the  resignation  of  President  Deodoro  da 
Fonseca,  and  another  in  1893-94  causing  a  blockade  of  the  port 
for  about  six  months  and  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  much 
property  from  desultory  bombardments.    There  have  been  since 
that  time  some  trifling  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  .agitators  allied 
with  the  extreme  republican  element,  but  at  no  time  was  the 
security  of  the  govemment  in  danger. 

Bibliography — Nearly  all  books  relating  to  Brazil  devote  tome 
attention  to  its  capiul  city.  The  history  of  its  settlement  and 
colonial  development  will  oe  found  in  Robert  Southey.  Htsiarj  cf 
BrtuU  (3  vols.,  London,  1810-19).  For  descriptions  of  the  city, 
the  customs  and  manners  of  its  people  and  some  of  the  lar|^ 
political  events  dunng  the  first  three-ouarters  of  the  loth  century, 
see  R.  Walsh,  Nottces  of  Brazil  tn  182S  and  1820  (2  vols.,  London, 
1830);  Thomas  Ewbank.  Lift  tn  Braul  (New  York.  1856);  M.  D. 
Moreira  de  Acevedo,  O  Rio  it  Janeiro  (3  vols..  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1877}; 
and  J.  C.  Fletcher  and  D.  P.  Kidder.  BroMtl  and  the  BroMiltons 
(9th  ed.,  Boston,  1879).  especially  chapters  iv.  to  xiv.  For  late* 
descriptions,  see  A.  J.  Lamoureux.  Hand-Book  of  Rio  de  Janarm 
(Rio  de  Janeiro.  1887):  Frank  Vincent.  Around  and  AbotU  Soaih 
America  (New  York,  1890),  chapters  xxv.  to  xxix.;  Marguerite 
.Dickins,  Alonf^  Shore  vnlh  a  Afan-of-War  (Boston.  1893);  Anhor 
Dias,  //  Brastle  AUuale  (Nivellc,  uelgium,  1907;  also  u>  French 
and  Portuguese),  pp.  367-449. 
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RIO  DB  ORO,  a  SpAiiisb  possession  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Africa.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  E.  and  S.  by  Saharan 
territory  under  French  protection.  The  northern  frontier,  whefe 
the  protectorate  adjoins  the  territory  of  the  semi-ind^>endent 
tribei  south  of  Morocco,  is  undefined.  The  most  northerly 
point  claimed  by  Spain  on  the  coast  is  Cape  Bojaclor.  The 
southern  and  eastern  boundaries  were  defined  by  a  Franco- 
Spanish  convention  in  xgoo.  The  frontier  traverses  the  middle 
of  the  Cape  Blanco  promontory,  then  runs  eastward  along  the 
parallel  of  ax**  lo'  N.  till  it  meets  the  meridian  of  13**  W.,  whence 
it  turns  first  N.W.  and  afterwards  N.E.,  meeting  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  at  X2°  W.  and  thereafter  runs  due  N.  Forming  part  of 
the  Sahara,  Rio  de  Oro  13  nearly  waterless.  Oases  are  few  and 
the  sparse  population  consists  almost  entirely  of  nomad  Arabs 
and  Berbers.  They  are  Mahonunedans.  In  the  south  is  the 
hilly  country  called  Adrar  Suttuf,  not  to  be  confounded^ with 
Adrar  Temur  (see  Adrar  and  Sahara).  The  estimated  area  of 
the  protectorate  is  70,000  sq.  m. 

The  peninsula  of  Rio  de  Oro,  where  is  the  principal  Spanish 
settlement,  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  coast-line  in  23"  50' 
N.,  16**  W.,  and  is 'united  to  the  mainland  by  a  sandy  isthmus. 
Its  length  is  23  m.,  its  breadth  i^o  2  m.  and  it  is  on  an  average 
about  20  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  bay  between  peninsula  and 
mainland — ^the  so-called  Rio  de  Oro — ^is  22  m.  long,  5  broad, 
navigable  over  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  with  good  anchorage  in 
XDOSt  of  the  channel,  but  the  bar  at  its  mouth  is  not  always  easy 
to  pass  in  rough  weather.  The  peninsula  has  very  sparse 
vegetation,  except  in  its  southernmost  part  near  Cape  DuniJford. 
At  the  hcaid  of  the  bay  is  a  small  island — Isla  Heme. 

The  dimate  is  generally  temperate,  and  not  unhealthy  except 
in  the  autumn,  uparto  grass  and  manzanilla  are  grown  in  many 
places,  but  European  plants  are  not  easily  acclimatised.  On  the 
peninsula  and  in  the  neighbouring  country  there  aft  many  wolves, 
loxes,  hyenas,  gazelles,  lizards,  hares,  pelicans  and  large  crows. 
The  natives  rear  cattle,  sheto),  camels,  and  have  but  few  horses. 
In  contrast  with  the  sterility  ot  the  land  the  sea  throughout  the  coast 
of  Rio  de  Oro  abounds  in  fish,  especially  cod.  The  fishing  industry 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Canary  Islanders  and  of  the  French. 

The  estuary  between  the  mainland  and  the  peninsula  was  taken 
by  its  Portuguese  discoverers  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
for  a  river,  and,  obtaining  there  a  quantity  of  gold  dust  from  the 
natives,  they  named  it  Rio  d'Ouro  (Gold  River),  Rio  de  Oro 
being  the  Spanish  form.  At  a  spot  about  50  m.  inland  from 
the  head  of  the  estuary  a  Portuguese  trading  station  was  estab- 
lished, of  which  ruins  exist,  but  the  activity  of  the  Portuguese 
was  before  long  transferred  to  the  true  auriferous  regions  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Spain's  interest  in  the  Saharan  coast  dates  from  the  X3th 
century,  but  was  particularly  directed  to  that  part  nearest  the 
Canary  Islands,  a  strip  of  coast  over  which  she  now  exercises  no 
sovereignty.  The  site  of  the  fort  of  Santa  Crux  de  Mar  Pequefia, 
established  in  1476,  though  not  identified,  was  north  of  Cape 
Bojador.  The  protection  of  the  Canary  Islanders  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  south  of  that  point  occasioned,  however,  the  presence 
of  Spanish  warships  in  these  waters,  and  small  trading  stations 
were  formed  at  Rio  de  Oro,  Cape  Blanco  and  elsewhere.  To 
preserve  the  interests  thus  acquired,  Spain  in  January  1885 
took  the  territories  on  the  coast  between  capes  Blanco  and 
Bojador  under  her  protection.-  The  year  before  the  Hispano- 
American  Company  had  built  a  trading  station  on  Rio  de  Oro 
peninsula,  but  in  1885  it  was  destroyed  by  the  natives.  The 
company  renewed  its  operations,  but  subsequently  ceded  its 
rights  to  the  Transatlantic  Company  of  Barcelona.  The  exten- 
sion inland  of  Spanish  influence  was  opposed  by  France,  which 
datmed  a  protectorate  over  the  Sahara.  The  conflicting  claims 
of  the  two  powers  were  finally  settled  by  the  convention  of  xgoo, 
which  fi^ttd  the  frontier  in  the  manner  stated.  The  administra- 
tion is  carried  on  under  the  control  of  the  captain-general  of  the 
Canary  Islands. 

RIO  GRAHDE,  a  North  American  river,  which  rises  in  the 
San  Juan  Mountains  of  southern  Colorado,  flows  S.E.  and  S. 
in  Colorado,  S.  by  W.  and  S.E.  through  New  Mexico,  and  S.E. 
between  Texas  and  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Its  length 


is  approximately  2200  m.,  and  for  about  1300  m.  it  forms  the 
international  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
It  presents  many  features  of  a  complex  physiographic  type, 
being  first  a  river  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then. of  the  in- 
terior deserts  and  then  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain.  It  also 
presents  a  complicated  geological  history,  as  it  includes  what 
were  originally  several  distinct  streams.  The  Mexicans  call 
it  the  Rio  del  Norte  in  its  upper  course,  the  Rio  Bravo  in  the 
"  Big  Bend,"  from-  the  mouth  of  the  Conchas  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Devils  river,  and  the  Rio  Grande  only  in  its 
course  through  the  Coastal  Plain.  From  its  headwaters, 
X  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  it  rushes  rapidly  down  a  mountain 
canyon  to  San  Luis  Valley,  in  Colorado.  It  flows  with  moderate 
speecl  through  this  broad  valley,  enters  a  long  canyon  with  a 
maximum  depth  of  400  ft.,  about  4  m.  above  the  boundary 
between  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  is  hemmed  in  between 
canyon  walls  rising  as  high  as  xooo  ft.  or  between  the  sides 
of  narrow  mountain  valle}r8  throughout  its  course  through 
New  Mexico.  It  passes  through  a  series  of  picturesque 
canyons,  some  of  them  1750  ft.  in  depth,  in  the  "  Big  Bend," 
and  becomes  a  silt-laden  stream  with  a  shifting  channel  in 
its  passage  through  the  Coastal  Plain.  Except  in  the  flood 
season  of  May  and  June,  the  quantity  of  water  which,  for 
irrigation  and  by  evaporation,  is  taken  from  the  Rio  Grande 
between  its  entrance  to  the  San  Luis  Valley  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Conchas,  is  greater  than  that  received,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence it  is  an  intermittent  stream  in  this  region.  The 
flow  of  the  Conchas  is  constant,  and  in  the  "  Big  Bend  "  the 
volume  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  enhanced  by  springs  which  break 
out  in  the  bed.  The  total  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  ten  times 
greater  in  some  years  than  in  others,  and  when  its  waters  have 
been  highest  there  have  been  great  floods  in  its  lower  course 
and  so  much  shifting  of  its  banks  as  to  cause  international 
complications.  Even  in  its  course  through  the  Coastal  Plain 
its  channel  is  so  much  obstructed  by  sand  bars  that  it  is  of 
little  importance  for  navigation.  As  the  increasing  diversion 
of  the  water  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  for  irrigation  in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  water  for  this  purpose 
in  Mexico,  that  country  complained,  and  to  remedy  the  evil 
the  Reclamation  Service  of  the  Uxuted  States  proposed  the 
construction  by  the  United  States  of  a  storage  dam  across 
the  river  near  Engle,  New  Mexico,  which  would  form  a  storage 
reservoir  having  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  acre-feet  and  from 
which  Mexico  should  be  furnished  with  60,000  acre-feet  of 
water  annually.  Mexico  agreed  to  this  proposal  and  a  treaty 
covering  the  matter  was  proclaimed  in  January  X907.  The 
principal  towns  and  dties  on  the  river  are:  Brownsville, 
Texas;  Matamoros,  Mexico;  Laredo,  Texas;  El  Paso, 
Texas;  and  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico. 

RIO  GRANDB  DO  SUL,  a  southern  frontier  state  of  BrazQ, 
boimded  N.  by  the  state  of  Santa  Catharina,  E.  by  the  Atlantic, 
S.  by  Uruguay  and  W.  by  Uruguay  and  Argentina — the 
Uruguay  river  forming  the  boundary  line  with  the  latter. 
Area,  91,333  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1900)  1,149,070,  an  increase  of 
251,6x5  since  1890.  The  northern  part  of  the  state  lies  on  the 
southern  slopes  of.  the  elevated  plateau  extending  southward 
from  S&o  Paulo  across  the  states  of  Paran&  and  Santa 
Qltharina,  and  is  much  broken  by  low  mountain  ranges  whose 
general  direction  across  the  trend  of  the  slope  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  escarpments.  A  range  of  low  mountains  extends 
southward  from  the  Serra  do  Mar  of  Santa  Catharina  and 
crosses  the  state  into  Uruguay.  West  of  this  range  is  a  vast 
grassy  plain  devoted  principally  to  stock-raising — the  northern 
and  most  elevated  part  being  suitable  in  pasturage  and  climate 
for  sheep,  and  the  southern  for  cattle.  East  of  it  is  a  wide 
coastal  zone  only  slightly  elevated  above  the  sea;  within  it 
are  two  great  tide-water  lakes — Lag6a  dos  Patos  and  Lag6a 
Mirim — ^which  are  separated  from  the  ocean  by  two  sandy, 
partially  barren  peninsulas.  The  coast  is  one  great  sand 
beach,  broken  only  at  one  point — that  of  the  outlet  of  the  two 
lakes,  called  the  Rio  Grande,  which  affords  an  entrance  to 
navigable  inland  waters  and  several  ports.    There  are  two 
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distinct  river  systems  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul — ^that  of  the 
eastern  slope  draining  to  the  tide-water  lakes,  and  that  of 
the  La  Plata  basin  draining  westward  to  the  Uruguay.  Fully 
one-third  of  the  state  belongs  to  the  La  Plata  drainage  basin. 
The  larger*  rivers  of  the  eastern  group  are  the  Jacuhy,  Sinos, 
Cahy,  Gravatahy  and  Camaquam,  which  flow  into  the  Lag6a 
dos  Patos,  and  the  Jaguar&o  which  flows  into  the  Lag6a  Mirim. 
All  of  the  first  named,  except  the  Camaquam,  discharge  into 
one  of  the  two  arms  or  estuaries  opening  into  the  northern 
end  of  Lag6a  dos  Patos,  which  is  called  the  Rio  Guahyba, 
though  in  reality  it  is  not  a  river.  It  is  broad,  comparatively 
deep  and  about  35  m.  long,  and  with  the  rivers  discharging 
into  it  affords  upwards  of  300  m.  of  fluvial  navigation.  The 
Jacuhy  is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  the  state,  rising 
in  the  ranges  of  theCoxilha  (Cuchilla)  Grande  of  the  North 
and  flowing  S.  and  S.E.  to  the  Guahyba  estuary,  with  a  course 
of  nearly  300  m.  It  has  two  large  tributaries— the  Vaccacahy 
from  the  S.  and  the  Taquary  from  the  N.— besides  many 
small  streams.  The  Jaguarfto,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
line  with  Uruguay,  is  navigable  26  m.,  up  to  and  beyond  the 
town  of  Jaguarfto.  Of  the  many  streams  flowing  northward 
and  westward  to  the  Uruguay,  the  largest  are  the  Ijuhy- 
guassfi,  of  the  plateau  region,  the  Ibicuhy,  which,  has  its  source 
in  the  central  part  of  the  sUte,  near  SanU  Maria,  and  flows 
westward  to  the  Uruguay  a  short  distance  above  Uruguayaha 
and  the  Quarahim,  or  Quarahy,  which  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  line  with  Uruguay.  The  Uruguay  river  itself  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  das  Can6as  and  Rio  Pelotas 
in  about  long.  51"  30'  W.  With  iu  southern  confluent,  the 
Rio  Pebtas,  which  has  iU  source  in  the  Serra  do  Mar,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  it  forms  the  northern  and  western  boundary 
line  of  the  state  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Quarahim,  on  the 
Uruguayan  frontier.  In  addition  to  the  Lag6a  dos  Patos  and 
Lagda  Mirim  there  are  -a  number  of  small  bJces  on  the  sandy, 
swampy  peninsulas  that  lie  between  the  coast  and  these  two, 
and  there  are  others  of  a  similar  character  along  the  northern 
coast.  The  largest  lake  is  the  Lag6a  dos  Patos  (Lake  of  the 
Patos— an  Indian  tribe  inhabiting  its  shores  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery),  which  lies  parallel  with  the  coast-line,  N.E. 
and  S.W.,  and  is  about  133  m.  long  exclusive  of  the  two  arms 
at  its  northern  end,  25  and  35  m.  bng  respectively,  and  of  its 
outlet,  the  Rio  Grande,  about  24  m.  long.  Its  width  varies 
from  22  to  36  m.  The  lake  is  comparatively  shallow  and  filled 
with  sand  banks,  making  its  navigable  channels  tortuous  and 
difficult.  The  Lagda  Mirim  occupies  a  similar  position  farther 
S.,  on  the  Uruguayan  frontier,  and  is  about  xo8  m.  long  by 
6  to  22  m.  wide.  It  is  more  irregular  in  outline  and  discharges 
into  Lag6a  dos  Patos  through  a  navigable  channel  known  as 
the  Rio  Sao  Gon^b.  A  part  of  the  lake  lies  in  Uruguayan 
territory,  but  its  navigation,  as  determined  by  treaty,  bebngs 
exclusively  to  Brazil.  Both  of  these  lakes  are  evidently  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  depression  in  the  coast-line  shut  in  by 
sand  beaches  built  up  by  the  combined  action  of  wind  and 
current.  They  are  of  the  same  level  as  the  ocean,  but  their 
waters  are  affected  by  the  tides  and  are  brackish  only  a  short 
distance  above  the  Rio  Grande  outlet. 

Rio  Grande  lies  within  the  South  Temperate  zone  and  has  a  mild, 
temperate  climate,  except  in  the  coastal  zone  where  it  is  semi-tropical. 
There  are  only  two  well-marked  seasons,  though  the  transition  periods 
between  them  (about  two  months  each)  are  sometimes  described 
as  spring  and  autumn.  The  winter  months,  June  to  September, 
are  characterized  by  heavy  rains  and  by  cold  westerly  winds,  called 
minuanos,  which  sometimes  lower  the  temperature  to  the  freezing 
point,  espedally  in  the  mountainous  distncts.  Snow  is  unknown, 
but  ice  frequently  forms  on  inland  waters  during  cold  winter  ni^ts, 
only  to  disappear  with  the  first  rayv  of  the  sun.  In  summer,  which 
is  nominally  a  dry  season,  light  rains  are  common,  northeriy  and 
easterly  winds  prevail,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  95*  m  the 
shade.  Cases  01  insolation  are  not  rare.  Malaria  is  unusual  and 
the  state  has  a  high  reputation  for  healthiness,  though  insanitary 
oonditbns  are  responaiDie  for  various  diseases  in  large  communities. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  sute  is  stock-raising,  espedally  on 
the  southern  plains,  where  large  estancias  (ranches)  are  to  be  found. 
This  industry  originated  with  the  Jesuit  missions  on  the  Uruguay 
early  in  the  17th  century,  and  its  development  here  has  been  much 


the  same  as  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  No  general  effort  was 
made  before  the  20th  century  to  improve  the  herds  by  the  importa- 
tion of  better  breeds,  and  the  industry  was  practically  in  a  state 
of  decay  until  higher  tariff  rates  were  imposed  on  imported  ccnu 
stcca  (jerked  beef)  toward  the  end  of  the  1^  century.  The  export 
of  live-stock  is  insignificant,  the  practice  bemg  to  sell  the  cattle  to 
the  xarqueadas  or  saladeros  where  they  are  slaughtered  for  suuque, 
charqui  or  came  stcca,  which  is  usually  prepared  by  salting  and 
drying  in  the  sun.  The  jerked  beef  is  largel)^  exported  to  other 
BraziRan  states  for  consumption,  while  the  hides  and  other  by- 
products are  exported  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
importance  of  the  industry  is  shown  in  the  exports  of  1905.  in 
kilogrammes,  viz.:  jerked  beef,  37.555.95 » I  dry  hides,  4.735.987: 
salted  hides,  12,141,779;  beei  extract,  16,712;  ox-tongues,  498.577; 
tallow.  6,174,189;  ami  large  quantities  of  leather,  horns,  hoots, 
bone-ash  and  preserved  meats.  Horses,  mules,  sheep,  goats  and 
swine  are  also  raised;  the  raising  of  sheep  being  fostered  by  the 
building  of  woollen  factories,  and  that  of  swine  by  the  h^her  duties 
on  imported  pork  and  lard.  In  some  parts  of  the  state  agriculture 
claims  much  attention,  especially  in  the  forested  districts  of  the 
north  where  colonies  of  foreign  immigrants  have  l)een  established. 
The  principal  products  are  wheat,  Indian  com,  rice,  beans,  pease, 
onions,  garlic,/artn^  de  mandicca  (cassava  flour),  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  fruit,  tobacco  and  peanuts — all  of  which  find  a  ready 
market  on  the  coast.  Grapes  are  grown  in  several  localities  (S&o 
Leopoldo,  Alegrete,  Bag6.  &c.)  for  wine-making,  and  the  industry 
has  become  important — the  export  in  1905  being  2,092417  litres. 
The  forest  products  include  nerva  matte  or  Paraguay  tea  (//ex 
paraguayensu),  timbers  and  lumber,  and  vegetable  fibre  (jcrina 
vegetal).  Coal  of  an  inferior  quality  is  mined  at  S2o  jeronymo,  on 
a  small  tributary  (Arroio  dos  Katos)  of  the  Jacuhy  nver.  and  has 
been  discovered  in  other  localities.  Lime  is  burned  at  Cagapava, 
and  at  some  other  places.^  Gold,  copper  and  iron  are  said  to  exist, 
but  are  not  mined.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  manu- 
facturing industries,  among  whose  products  are:  woollen,  cotton 
and  jute  textiles,  leather,  wheat,  flour,  boots,  shoes  and  sandals 
(tamnacos),  wines  and  liquors,  beer,  macaroni,  biscuits  and  other 
prepared  foods,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  hats,  matches,  -soap,  candles 
ana  wrapping  paper.  Much  of  this  diversity  in  production  is  due 
to  the  foreign  element  in  the  population. 

The  railway  lines  in  the  state  are:  the  Porto  Alegre  to  Novo 
Hamburgo  (27  m.),  with  an  extension  to  Taquary  (28  m.);  Porto 
Alegre  to  Urugiuyana,  completed  from  Margem  do  Taquary  (Bank 
of  the  Taquary)  to  Cacequy  (232  m.) ;  Santa  Maria  to  Passo  Fundo 
(231  m.);  Rio  Grande  to  Bagd  (175  m.),  with  14  m.  in  branches  at 
Rio  Grande;  an  extension  from  (Zacequy  to  Bag6  (129  m.);  and 
the  Quarahim  to  Itaquy  (109  m.).  AH  these  except  the  last  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  national  government  and  leased  to  the 
Belgian  "  Compagnte  auxiliare  de  Chemin  de  Per  au  Br6sil,"  which 
has  undertaken  to  complete  the  line  from  Cacequy  to  Uruguayana 
(i6t  m.),  from  Margem  do  Taquary  to  Neustadt,  on  tht  Novo 
Hamburgo  line  (60  m.),  and  some  other  branches.  The  Quarahim 
to  Itaquy  line  belongs  to  an  English  company  and  runs  from  the 
Uruguayan  frontier,  where  it  connects  with  the  North-Western  of 
Uruguay,  northward  to  Uruguayana  and  the  naval  sudon  of  Itaquy. 

The  population  in  1900  was  1,149,070.  There  is  a  large 
foreign  element:  in  1905  the  total  number  of  foreigners  residing 
in  the  state  was  estimated  at  400,000  (not  including  children 
bom  in  the  country),  and  of  Germans  at  250,000.  The  first 
German  cobny  was  founded  in  1824  and  settled  in  1825  in  the 
rich  forested  country  N.  of  Porto  Alegre,  and  many  large  and 
prosperous  commimities  have  been  established  since  then  in 
spite  of  the  wars  and  political  agitatbns  in  the  state.  Several 
of  these  cobnies,  such  as  S&o  Leopoldo,  Novo  Hamburgo 
and  Conde  d'Eu  (now  Garibaldi),  have  become  important  towns 
and  are  no  longer  tmder  cobnial  administration.  Italian 
colonies  were  subsequently  established,  also  with  good  results, 
but  an  Irish  colony  founded  at  Monte  Bonito,  near  Pebtas, 
about  1851,  failed  completely.  The  capital  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  is  Porto  Alegre  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lagte  doa 
Patos,  and  its  two  next  most  important  dties  are  Rb  Grande 
and  Pebtas,  both  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same  lake. 
Among  other  important  dties  and  towns,  with  populatbn 
returns  for  1900,  are  Alegrete  (11,438),  prettily  situated  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  state  on  the  Porto  Alegre  to  Urugusyana  raOway; 
Bag6  (13*463),  about  173  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Rio  Grande  in 
a  picturesque  mountainous  region,  702  ft.  above  sea-level; 
Jaguarfto  (9000),  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  and  opposite  the 
Unigua3ran  town  of  Artigas,  with  steamboat  communication 
with  Rio  Grande;  Cagapava  (8781  in  1890)  in  a  fine  grazing 
district  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  1732  ft. above  sea-level; 
Quarahim,  or  Quarahy  (about  6500),  a  town  of  much  commercial 
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importance  on  the  Quarahim  river  opposite  tbe  Uruguayan 
town  of  Santo  Eugenio,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich  grazing  country 
which  supports  one  of  the  largest  saladeros  in  the  state;  Slo 
Leopoldo;  Santa  Maria  da  Bocca  do  Monte;  and  Uruguayana. 

The  territory  was  first  settled  along  the  Uruguay  river  by 
the  Jesuits  when  they -were  compelled  to  abandon  their  missions 
on  the  upper  Parani.  Betwe^  1632  and  1707,  they  founded  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  Uruguay  seven  miasionsr—all  imder  Spanish 
jurisdiction — which  became  highly  prosperous,  and  at  the  time 
of  their  transfer  from  Spanish  to  Portuguese  rule  by  a  treaty 
of  1750  had  an  aggregate  population  of  about  14,000,  living 
in  villages  and  possessing  large  herds  of  cattle  and  many 
horses.  A  joint  effort  of  the  two  powers  in  1753  to  enforce 
the  treaty,  remove  the  Indians  to  Spanish  territory,  and  mark 
the  boundary  line,  led  to  resistance  and  a  three  years'  war, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  and  partial  destruction  of  the 
missions.  On  the  coast  the  &st  recognized  settlement — a 
military  poet  at  Estreito,  near  the  present  dty  of  Rio  Grande — 
was  made  in  1737.  Before  this,  and  as  early  as  1680,  according 
to  some  chzoniders,  the  region  S.  of  Sahta  Catharina  was 
occupied  by  settlements,  or  penal  colonies,  of  degradados 
(banished  men)  and  immoral  women  from  Santos,  SAo  Vicente 
and  Sfto  Paulo,  and  was  known  as  the  "  Conttnente  de  Sfio 
Pedro."  In  1738  the  territory  (which  included  the  present 
state  of  Santa  Catharina)  became  the  C^itania  d'El  Rei  and 
was  made  a  dependency  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Territorial  dis- 
putes betwe^  Spain  and  Portugal  led  to  the  occupation  by 
the  Spanish  of  the  town  of  Rio  Grande  (then  the  capital  of  the 
capUania)  and  neighbouring  districts  from  1763  to  1776,  when 
they  reverted  to  the  Portuguese.  The  capture  of  Rio  Grande 
in  1763  caused  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  ViamAo 
at  the  head  of  Lagda  dos  Patos;  in  1773  Porto  dos  Cazaes,  re- 
named Porto  Alegre,  became  the  capital.  In  x8oi  news  of 
war  between  Spain  and  Portugal  led  the  inhabitants  of  Rio 
Grande  to  attack  and  capture  the  seven  missions  and  some 
frontier  posts  held  by  the  Spaniards  since  1763;  since  x8ox 
the  boundary  lines  estabUshed  by  treaty  in  1777  have  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  districts  of  Santa  Catharina  and 
Rio  Grande  had  been  separated  in  1760  for  military  convenience, 
and  in  1807  the  latter  was  elevated  to  the  category  of  a  capi- 
lania-geralf  with  the  designation  of  "  Sfto  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande," 
independent  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  with  Santa  Catharina  as  a 
dependency.  In  1812  Rio  Grande  and  Santa  Catharina  were 
organized  into  two  distinct  comarcas,  the  latter  becoming  an 
independent  province  in  182a  when  the  empire  was  organized. 
In  1835  a  separatist  revolution  broke  out  in  the  province  and 
lasted  ten  years.  It  was  reduced  more  through  the  use  of 
money  and  favours  than  by  force  of  arms;  but  the  province  had 
suffered  terribly  ih  the  struggle  and  did  not  recover  its  losses 
for  many  years.  An  incident  in  this  contest  was  the  enlist- 
ment of  Garibaldi  for  a  short  time  with  the  forces  of  the  separa- 
tists. In  1865  a  Paraguayan  army  invaded  the  state  and  on 
the  5th  of  August  occupied  the  town  of  Uruguayana.  On  the 
18th  of  September  following,  the  Paraguayan  general  (Esti- 
garribia)  surrendered  without  a  fight — an  unusual  occurrence 
in  the  remarkable  war  that  followed.  Political  agitations  have 
been  frequent  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  whose  people  have  some- 
thing of  the  temperament  of  their  Spanish  neighbours,  but  no 
important  revolution  occurred  after  the  "  icrt  years'  war " 
(1835-45)  until  the  presidency  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  General 
Floriano  Peixoto,  whose  ill-considered  interference  with  the 
stale  governments  led  to  the  revolt  of  1892-94,  under  Gumers- 
indo  Saraiva.  In  this  struggle  the  revolutionists  occupied 
Santa  Catharina  and  Parani,  capturing  Curityba,  but  were 
eventually  overthrown  throu^  thdr  inability  to  obtain 
monitions  of  war.  An  inddent  in  this  struggle  was  the  death 
of  Admiral  Satdanha  da  Gama,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  officers 
of  the  Brazilian  navy  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  naval  revolt 
of  1893-94,  who  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  on  the  Uruguayan 
frontier  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

RIO  6RAHDB  DO  SOL,  or  SAo  Pedko  do  Rio  Gsandb  do  Sul 
(sooetiines  SAo  Ph>ro  and  commonly  Rzo  Grandk),  a  dty  and 


port  of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  (as  the  outlet  of  the  Lagfta  dos  Patos  is 
called),  about  6  m.  from  its  mouth  and  nearly  780  m.  S.W.  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  kt.  32'  7'  S.,  long,  sa"  8'  W.  Pop.  (1890) 
of  the  municqMO  (area,  about  656  sq.  m.)  24,653;  of  the  dty, 
induding  its  suburbs,  20,193;  (1900,  estimate)  of  the  dty, 
22,000,  and  of  the  dty  and  its  suburbs,  30,000.  Rio  Grande 
is  the  coast  terminus  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Bag£  railway,  which 
now  forms  part  of  the  railway  system  of  tiM  state  leased  to 
the  Belgian  Compagnie  Auziliare  de  Chemin  de  Per  au  Br£sil. 
Some  of  the  principal  streets  are  served  by  tramways,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Bag£  railway  has  an  extension  to  its  shipping 
wharf  called  "  Estacfto  Maritima  "  (i)  m.),  a  branch  to  some 
points  on  the  river  (i|  m.),  and  a  branch  to  C^osta  do  Mar,  on 
the  ocean  coast  (11  m.).  The  dty  is  a  port  of  call  for  several 
steamship  lines,  and  has  direct  communication  with  European 
ports.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  however,  restricts 
traffic  to  vessels  of  light  draught,  not  exceeding  12  to  15  ft.  Ex- 
tensive improvements,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  13! 
millions  of  dollars,  were  undertaken  in  1908  for  deepening 
the  bar  to  admit  vessels  of  30  ft.  draught. 

The  dty  Is  built  on  a  low  sandy  peninsula,  iMirdy  5  ft.  above 
sea-level,  formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Rio  Grande  projecting 
westward  from  the  main  channel,  the  peninsula  being  part  of 
a  large  sandy  plain  extending  southward  along  the  coast  to 
Lag6a  Miiim.  The  levd  of  the  plain  is  broken  by  ranges  of 
saiKi  dunes,  some  of  which  rise  not  far  from  the  dty  on  the 
south'and  south-east.  The  openness  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  the  proximity  of  the  sea  give  to  Rio  Grande  unusually 
healthy  conditions,  which,  however,  are  laxgdy  counteracted  by 
defective  sanitary  arrangements.  Not  infrequently  the  deaths 
exceed  the  birtlui,  and  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases  make 
deadly  inroads  upon  the  population.  The  dty  has  been  de- 
vdoped  irregularly,  but  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  broad, 
and  the  principal  ones  are  well  paved.  Gas  lighting  was 
introduced  about  1871,  and  in  1908  acetylene  was  used  for 
public  lighting.  In  one  of  the  public  squares  is  a  shaft  com- 
memorating the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  said  to  be  the  only 
monument  in  Brazil  of  that  character.  There  is  a  notabte 
scardty  of  shade  trees  in  the  streets  and  squares,  though  flowers, 
shrubbery  and  some  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  grown.  In  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  drifting  sands  which  surround  the  dty  is  the 
fertile  Ilha  dos  Marinheiros  (Sailor's  Island)  lying  directly  in 
front  of  the  port;  it  is  highly  cultivated  and  supplies  the 
market  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  water-front  has  been 
improved  by  substantial  stone  walls,  which  permit  the  mooring 
of  light-draught  vessels  alongside. 

Among  noteworthy  public  butldinss  and  institutions  are  the 
municipflj  palace,  the  parochial  chuxch  of  Sfto  Pedro,  dating  from 
the  iStn'century,  the  modem  church  of  N.S.  de  Bomfim,  the  beauti- 
ful Protestant  Epiacopal  church  (Gothic),  the  public  hospital 
(Hospital  de  Caridade),  the  hospital  of  the  Beneficenda  Portugueza, 
the  public  library  (Btbliotheca  Riograndense),  created  and  main- 
tained by  private  effort  and  containing  about  30,000  volumes,  the 
old  custom-house  and  the  quartd-gitra*  (military  barracks).  Rio 
Grande  is  wholly  a  commercial  and  industrial  dty.  Its  exports 
include  salted  jerked  beef  {came  secca,  or  xarque),  preserved  meats, 
tongues,  hides,  horns,  hoofs,  woollen  fabrics,  Par»uay  tea,  beans, 
onions,  fruit,  flour,  farinka  de  mandioca  (cassava  flour),  lard,  soap, 
candles  and  leather.  Its  manufactures  include  cotton,  woollen 
and  Jute  fabrics,  wheat  flour,  biscuits,  dears  and  cut  tobacco,  beer, 
artificial  drinks,  boots, -shoes  and  sanoals  {alpergaku),  soap  and 
candles,  fireworks,  ice,  earthenware,  hats,  cast-iron  and  leather. 
The  pioneer  woollen  factory  in  Brazil,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  is  in  Rio  Grande. 

Rio  Grande  was  founded  in  1737  by  Jos£  da  SQva  Paes, 
who  built  a  fort  on  the  river  near  the  site  of  the  present  city 
and  called  it  Estreito.  In  1745  the  garrison  and  settlement 
was  removed  by  (jomes  Freire  d'Andrade  to  its  present  site, 
which  became  a  "  villa,"  in  1751,  with  the  name  of  Sfto  Pedro  do 
Rio  Grande,  and  a  "  ddade  "  (dty)  in  1807.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  captaincy  down  to  1763,  when  it  was  captured  by  a 
Spanish  force  from  Buenos  Aires  under  the  command  of  its 
governor,  Don  Pedro  2>baUos,  the  seat  of  government  being 
then  removed  to  Viam&o  at  the  northern  end  of  Lag6a  do» 
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Patos.  The  dty  was  occupied  by  the  national  forces  in  the  ten 
years'  war  which  began  in  1835,  and  in  1894  it  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  a  small  insurgent  force  that  had  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  government  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

RIOJA.  LA,  an  Andine  prov^ce  of  Argentina,  bounded  N.  by 
Catamarca,  £.  by  Catamarca  and  Cordoba,  S.  bV  San  Luis  and 
San  Juan  and  W.  by  San  Juan  and  Chile.  Area,  54i546  sq.  ro. 
Pop.  (1895)  69,502;  (1902,  estimate)  82,099.  The  province  is 
traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  eastern  ranges  of  the  Andes  and  is 
separated  from  Chile  by  the  Cordillera  itself.  The  western  part 
of  the  province  is  drained  by  the  Bermejo,  which  flows  south- 
ward into  the  closed  lacustrine  basin  of  Mendoza.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  province  is  arid,  but  in  the  extreme  N.  some  small 
streams  flow  northward  into  Catamarca.  The  scanty  waters 
of  these  streams  are  used  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  principal 
industry  of  the  province  is  that  of  mining,  its  mineral  resources 
including  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  tin,  cobalt,  coal,  alum  and 
salt.  Its  best  known  mines  are  those  of  the  Sierra  de  Famatina^ 
16,400  ft.  above  sea-level,  where  an  aerial  wire  line  is  used  for 
transportation  to  Chilecito  in  the  valley  below.  The  develop- 
ment of  mining  industries  is  seriously  hindered  by  lack  of  water. 
For  the  same  reason,  agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  condition. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  and  there  is  no  cultivation  of  the  soil 
except  in  the  valleys  of  the'  Cordillera  and  a  few  other  places 
where  irrigation  is  possible.  Under  these  conditions,  there  are 
grown  wheat  (a  limited  extent),  grapes,  oranges,  olives  and 
tobacco.  Alfalfa  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  and  is  used  for 
feeding  the  herds  of  cattle  driven  across  country  to  Chile.  The 
capital  of  the  province  is  La  Rioja  (pop.,  1904,  about  6000),  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Sierra  de  Velasco,  about  1770  ft.  above  sea- 
level  and  near  the  gorge  of  Sanagasta,  through  which  a  small 
stream,  also  called  Rioja,  flows  northward  and  affords  water  for 
the  gardens,  vineyards  and  orchards  that  surround  it.  The 
wines  of  Rioja  are  highly  esteemed  and  are  an  important  source 
of  income  for  the  district.  The  town  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Cordoba  and  Catamarca.  It  was  founded  in  1591  by  Velasco 
and  in  1894  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  from  which  it  has 
only  partially  recovered.  The  most  important  town  in  the 
province  is  the  mining  centre  of  Chiledto,  or  Villa  Argentina 
(pop.,  1904,  about  4000),  about  3950  ft.  above  sea-level  near  the 
Famatina  mines. 

RIOM,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  8  m.  K.  by  E.  of  Qermont- 
Ferrand  by  rail.  Pop.,  town,  7839;  commune,  10,627.  Riom  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amb^ne,  on  an  eminence  risings 
above  the  fertile  plain  of  Limagne.  It  is  surrounded  with  boule- 
vards and  has  wide  streets,  but  the  houses,  being  built  of  black 
lava,  have  a  sombre  appearance.  Some  belong  to  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries,  and  have  turrets  and  carved  stonework.  The 
church  of  St  Amable,  of  Romanesque  and  early  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, dates  from  the  X2th  century,  but  has  been  restored 
in  modem  times.  It  has  fine  carved  woodwork  of  the 
17th  century.  The  church  of  Notre-Dame  du  Marthuret  (islh 
century)  has  a  well-known  statue  of  the  Virgin  at  its  western 
entrance.  The  Sainte-Chapelle  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
is  a  relic  of  the  palace  of  Jean  de  Berry,  duke  of  Auvergne,  and 
contains  fine  stained  glass.  Near  it  stands  a  statue  of  the 
chancellor  Michel  de  rH6pital,who  was  bom  near  Riom.  The 
rest  of  the  site  of  the  palace  is  occupied  by  the  law  courts. 
Other  interesting  buildings  are  the  belfry  of  the  i6th  century 
and  a  mansion  of  the  same  period  known  as  the  Maison  des 
Consuls.  The  town  possesses  numerous  fountains,  some  of  which 
are  of  the  Renaissance  period. 

Riom  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal,  a  court  of  assizes  and  a 
•ub-prefect,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  commerce 
and  a  communal  college.  It  has  a  state  manufactory  of  tobacco, 
and  carries  on  the  preparation  of  fruit  preserves.  Trade  is  in 
grain,  wine,  vegetables,  fmit,  nut-oil  and  Volvic  stone. 

Riom  (RUomanus  or  Ricomum  of  the  Romans)  was  long  the 
rival  of  Clermont.  Along  with  Auvergne  it  was  seized  for  the 
crown  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  it  was  the  capital  of  this  province 
under  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Bourbon. 


RIO  NEGRO,  a  territory  of  Argentina  lying  between  the 
Colorado  river  and  the  42nd  parallel  S.  lat.,  within  the  geographical 
area  formerly  known  as  Patagonia,  bounded  N.  by  the  territories 
of  Neuqucn  and  La  Pampa,  E.  by  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  the  Atlantic,  S  by  the  territory  of  Chubut  and  W.  by  ChUe 
and  Neuquen.  Area,  about  75,924  sq,  m.;  pop.  (1895)  9241; 
(1904,  estimate)  18,648.  That  part  of  it  lying  between  the 
Colorado  and  Negro  rivers  has  much  of  the  formation  and 
characteristics  of  the  "  sterile  pampas,"  but  with  irrigation  the 
greater  part  of  it  can  be  utilized  for  agriculture  and  grazing. 
South  of  the  Negro  the  country  is  arid,  barren  and  lies  in  great 
shingle-covered  terraces  sloping  eastward  to  the  Atlantic;  its 
larger  part  is  practically  uninhabitable,  only  the  river  vallc>'s 
and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Andes  having  a  regular  water  supply. 
The  rivers  of  the  territory  are  the  Colorado,  which  forms  a  part 
of  its  northern  boundary,  and  the  Negro,  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Linuiy  (which  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary) 
and  Neuquen  on  the  boundary  between  Rio  Negro  territory  and 
the  territory  of  Neuquen.  These  rivers  have  no  tributaries  of  im- 
portance within  the  territory,  but  the  Limay  receives  some  small 
streams  from  the  Andean  slopes.  Lake  Nahuel-Huapi  lies  partly 
in  this  territory  (see  Neuquf.k),  and  there  are  several  small  lakes 
scattered  over  the  shingly  steppes.  The  Atlantic  coast-Une 
of  the  territory  has  one  deep  indentation — the  Gulf  of  San 
Matias — ^but,  owing  to  the  arid  surroundings,  there  are  no  ports 
or  towns  upon  it.  The  only  industry  of  importance  is  grazing, 
cattle  being  raised  for  export  to  Chile,  and  a  few  sheep  for  their 
wool.  The  capital  is  Viedma  (pop.  in  1895,  estimate,  1500),  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Negro,  22  m.  from  its  mouth  and 
opposite  Carmen  de  Patagones,  a  town  and  port  of  Buenos  Aires. 
There  are  other  small  settlements  on  the  Rio  Negro,  which  is 
navigable  up  to  the  Neuquen  frontier  (about  450  m.),  but  the 
only  place  of  importancei  is  General  Roca  (about  2300),  a  military 
and  supply  station  situated  a  few  miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Liinay  and  Neuquen  rivers  and  connected  with  Bahia  Blanca 
and  Buenos  Aires  by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  railway. 

RIO  PARJDO  (formerly  Villa  do  Rio  Pardo),  a  town  of  Brazil 
in  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jacuhy 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Pardo.  Area  (of  the  municipality) 
1757  sq'  in.  Pop.  (1890)  of  the  municipality,  19,546;  (1908* 
estimated)  of  the  town,  3500.  The  town  is  about  80  m.  due 
west  of  Porto  Alegre,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and 
steamer.  The  Jacuhy  is  navigable  by  small  steamers  to  this 
place,  which  was  once  an  important  military  station  and 
commercial  centre.  Its  military  importance  has  considerably 
declined  through  railway  extension.  The  surrounding  districts 
are  fertile  but*  only  slightly,  cultivated,  and  stock-raising  is  its 
chief  industry.  The  town  had  its  origin  in  a  frontier  fort  built 
at  this  point  by  the  Portuguese  in  1751,  but  did  not  reach  the 
dignity  of  a  "  villa  "  until  1809. 

RIOT  (O.  Fr.  rioUj  of  uncertain  etymology),  the  gravest 
kind  of  breach  of  the  peace,  short  of  treason,  known  to  the 
English  law.  It  consists  in  a  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the 
peace  by  an  assemblage  of  three  or  more  persons  who,  with 
intent  to  help  one  another  against  any  one  who  opposes  them 
in  the  execution  of  some  enterprise,  actually  execute  that 
enterprise  in  a  violent  and  turbulent  manner,  to  the  terror  of 
the  people.  It  is  not  necessary  that  violence  should  be  used 
to  any  person  or  damage  done  to  any  property.  Whether 
the  enterprise  itself  is  lawful  or  unlawful  is  not  material,  the 
gist  of  the  offence  lying  in  the  mode  in  which  the  enterprise 
is  carried  out  {The  Trafalgar  Square  Riots,  x8£8,  16  Cox.  Cr. 
Cas.  420,  427;  Stephen,  Dig.  Crim,  Law,  6th  ed.,  art.  77). 
Nor  is  it  material  whether  the  enterprise  is  of  a  private  or  a. 
public  nature,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  rioter»  may  also 
be  guilty  of  sedition  or  treason.  An  assembly  in  its  inception 
perfectly  lawful  may  become  a  riot  if  the  persons  assembled 
proceed  to  form  and  execute  a  common  purpose  in  the  manner 
above  stated,  although  they  had  no  such  purpose  when  they 
first  assembled.  Riot  differs  from  "  Affray  "  in  the  numb» 
of  persons  necessary  to  constitute  the  offence,  from  an  **  Ua- 
lawful  Assembly  "  in  that  actual  tumult  or  violence  is  an 
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essential  element,  and  from  "  Rout," 'which  may  be  described 
as  a  beginning  or  endeavour  to  create  a  riot.  It  was  considered 
as  eariy  as  the  14th  century  that  the  English  common  law  gave 
an  insufficient  remedy  against  riot.  In  1360  the  statute  of 
34  Edward  III.  gave  jurisdiction  to  justices  to  restrain,  arrest 
and  imprison  rioters.  In  1393  the  statute  of  17  Richard  II. 
conferred  similar  powers  on  the  sheriff  and  posse  comilatus. 
Numerous  other  acts  extending  the  common  law  were  passed, 
especially  in  the  Tudor  reigns  (see  Stephen,  History  of  the 
Criminal  JLow,  vol.  i.  p.  202).  Both  these  acts  above  mentioned 
are  still  on  the  statute  book,  but  the  earliest  act  now  in  force 
of  real  importance  as  to  this  offence  is  the  Riot  Act  (17x6), 
which  creates,  certain  statutory  offences  for  riot  attended  by 
drcumstances  of  aggravation.  That  act  makes  it  the  duty  of 
a  justice,  sheriff,  mayor  or  other  authority,  wherever  twelve 
persons  or  more  are  unlawfuUy,  riotously  and  tumultuously 
assembled  together,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  to 
resort  to  the  place  of  such  assembly  and  read  the  following 
proclamation:  "  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  chargeth  and 
commandeth  all  persons  being  assembled  immediately  to  dis- 
perse themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habitations 
or  to  their  lawful  business,  upon  the  pains  contained  in  the 
act  made  in  the  first  year  of  King  George  for  preventing 
tumultuous  and  riotous  assemblies.  God  save  the  King." 
It  is  a  felony  to  obstruct  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  or  to 
remain  or  conrinue  together  luUawfully,  riotously  and  tumultu- 
ously for  one  hour  after  the  proclamation  was  made  or  for  one 
hour  after  it  would  have  been  made  but  for  being  hindered. 
The  act  requires  the  justices  to  seize  and  apprehend  all  persons 
continuing  after  the  hour,  and  indemnifies  them  and  those  who 
act  under  their  authority  from  liability  for  injuries  caused 
thereby.  The  punishment  for  the  felony  is  penal  servitude 
for  life  or  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  years,  or  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  more  than  tWo  years. 
Prosecutions  for  an  offence  against  the  act  must  be  commenced 
within  twelve  months  after  the  offence. 

By  s.  IX  of  the  Malicious  Damage  Act  x86r  (which  is  a  re- 
enactment  of  a  similar  provision  made  in  1837  in  consequence 
of  the  frame-breaking  riots),  it  is  a  felony  for  persons  riotously 
and  tumultuously  assembled  together  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace  to  unlawfully  and  with  force  demolish  or 
begin  to  demolish  or  puU  down  or  destroy  any  buUding,  public 
building,  machinery  or  mining  plant.  The  punishment  is 
the  same  as  for  a  felony  under  the  Riot  Act.  By  s.  xa  it  is 
a  misdemeanour  to  injure  or  damage  such  building,  &c.  The 
punishment  is  penal  servitude  from  three  to  seven  years,  or 
imprisonment  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  felonies  above  described. 
Under  the  Shipping  Offences  Act  (1793)  a  riotous  assemblage 
of  three  or  more  seamen,  ship's  carpenters  and  other  persons, 
unlawfully  and  with  force  preventing  and  hindering  or  obstruct* 
ing  the  loading  or  unloading  or  the  sailing  or  navigation  of  any 
vessel,  or  unlawfully  and  with  force  boarding  any  vessel  with 
intent  to  prevent,  &c.,  is  punishable  on  a  first  conviction  as 
a  misdemeanour  by  imprisonment  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
and  on  a  second  conviction  as  a  felony  by  penal  servitude  from 
three  to  fourteen  years.  And  under  the  Offences  against  the 
Person  Act  x86i  <s.  40)  summary  penalties  are  provided  for 
forcible  intCTference  with  seamen  in  the  exercise  of  their  lawful 
occupation. 

Besides  these  enactments  there  are  others  aimed  at  similar 
offences,  such  as  smuggling,  forcible  entry  and  detainer, 
tumultuoua^  petitioning  (i66x,  13  Charles  II.)i  holding  hirge 
political  meetings  within  a  certain  distance  of  Westminster 
Hall  during  the  sitting  of  parliament  (Seditious  Meetings  Act 
18x7).  For  these  offences  see  Stephen,  Dig.  Cr.  Law,  6th  ed., 
arts.  8X-S7. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  magistrate  at  the  time  of  a  riot  to  assemble 
subjects  of  the  realm,  whether  civil  or  military,  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  the  riot.  In  this  duty  he  is  aided  by  the  common 
law,  and  a  sUtute  of  14 14  (Henry  V.),  under  which  all  subjects 
of  the  realm  are  bound  to  assist  on  reasonable  warning,  and  by 
various  eiuictments  enabling  the  authorides  to  call  out  the 


militia,  yeomanry  and  reserve  forces  for  the  suppression  of 
riot,  and  to  dose  public-houses  where  a  riot  is  apprehended 
(Licensing  Act  X872).  It  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  peace;  if 
the  peace  be  broken,  honesty  of  intention  will  not  avail  him  if 
he  has  been  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty.  The  question  is  whether 
he  did  all  that  he  knew  was  in  his  power  and  which  could 
be  expected  from  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence,  firmness  and 
activity.  The  law  as  thus  stated  is  gathered  from  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  on  the  trials  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London  and 
the  mayor  of  Bristol  on  indictments  for  neglect  of  duty  at  the 
time  of  the  Gordon  riots  of  1780  and  the  Bristol  riots  in  1831.^ 
In  addition  to  his  liability  to  an  indictment  at  common  law, 
a  defaulting  magistrate  is  subject  under  the  provisions  of  acta 
of  X41X  (Henry  IV.)  and  1414  (Henry  V.)  to  a  penalty  of  £100 
for  every  default,  the  default  to  be  inquired  of  by  commission 
under  the  great  seal.  A  matter  of  interest  is  the  extent  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Riot  Act  to  soldiers  acting  under 
the  commands  of  their  officers.  The  question  was  dealt  with 
by  Lord  Bowen  and  his  fellow-commissioners  in  the  report  on 
the  Featherstone  riots  (Pari.  Paper,  1 893-1 804,  c.  7234).  The 
substance  of  their  views  is  as  follows: — 

By  the  law  of  England  every  one  is  bound  to  aid  m  the 
suppression  of  riotous  assemblages.  The  degree  of  force,  how- 
ever, which  may  be  lawfully  employed  in  their  suppression 
depends  on  the  nature  of  each  riot,  for  the  force  used  must 
always  be  moderated  and  proportioned  to  the  drcumstances 
of  the  case  and  to  the  end  to  be  attained.  The  taking  of  life 
can  only  be  justified  by  the  necessity  for  protecting  persons  or 
property  against  various  forms  of  violent  crime,  or  by  the 
necessity  of  dispersing  a  riotous  crowd  which  is  dangerous 
unless  dispersed,  or  in  the  case  of  persons  whose'  conduct  has 
become  felonious  through  disobedience  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Riot  Act,  and  who  resist  the  attempt  to  disperse  or  apprehend 
them.  The  necessary  prevention  of  such  outrage  on  person  or 
property  justifies  the  guardians  of  the  peace  in  the  employment 
against  a  crowd  of  even  deadly  weapons.  Officers  and  soldiers 
are  under  no  special  privileges  and  subject  to  no  special  re- 
sponsibilities as  regards  the  principle  of  the  law.  A  soldier  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  dvil  order  is  only  a  dtizen  armed 
in  a  particular  manner.  He  cannot  because  he  is  a  soldier  be 
exonerated  if  without  necessity,  he  takes  human  life.  The  duty 
of  magistrates  and  peace  officers  to  sxmimon  or  abstain  from 
summoning  the  assistance  of  the  military  depends  in  like  manner 
on  the  necessities  of  the  case.  A  soldier  can  act  only  by  using 
his  arms.  The  weapons  he  carries  are  deadly.  They  cannot 
be  employed  at  aU  without  danger  to  life  or  limb,  and  in  these 
days  of  improved  rifles  and  perfected  ammunition  without 
some  risk  of  danger  to  distant  and  possibly  innocent  bystanders. 
To  call  for  assistance  against  rioters  from  those  who  can  interfere 
only  under  such  grave  conditions  ought,  of  course,  to  be  the  last 
expedient  of  the  dvil  authorities.  But  when  the  call  for  help 
is  made  and  a  necessity  for  assistance  from  the  military  has 
arisen,  to  refuse  such  assistance  is  in  law  a  misdemeanour. 
The  whole  action  of  the  military  when  once  called  in  ought 
from  first  to  last  to  be  based  on  the  principle  of  doing,  and 
doing  without  fear,  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
serious  crime,  and  of  exercising  care  and  skill  with  regard  to 
what  is  done.  No  set  of  rules  exists  which  governs  every 
instance  or  defines  beforehand  any  contingency  that  may  arise. 
The  {>resence  of  a  magistrate  is  not  essential,  but  is  usual,  and 
of  the  highest  value  to  aid  the  commander  of  the  troops  by  local 
knowledge.  But  his  presence  or  absence  has  no  legal  effect  on 
the  duties  or  responsibilities  of  the  military  to  use  their  arms 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so,  and  without  recklessness 
or  negligence  and  with  reasonable  care  and  caution;  and  where 
they  have  so  acted  the  killing  of  a  rioter  is  justifiable  homicide, 
and  the  killing  of  an  innocent  bystander  is  homidde  by  mis- 
adventure. It  is  not  usual  to  resort  to  extremities  with  rioters 
until  after  reading  the  proclamation  under  the  Riot  Act  (17 16), 

*  Reports  of  these  trials  will  be  found  in  the  State  Trials,  New 
Series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  I.  11.  Most  of  the  important  cases  of  riot  are 
collected  or  referred  to  in  that  series. 
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but  this  preliminary  is  by  no  means  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  exercise  of  the  common-law  powers  of  suppressing  riots. 

The  crown  cannot  charge  upon  the  local  rates  the  expense 
of  maintaining  soldiers  called  into  a  district  by  the  magistrates 
to  suppress  a  riot  {re  Glamorgan  County  Council,  L.R.  1809, 
2  Q.B.  536);  but  the  cost  of  extra  police  drafted  in  for  the 
like  purpose  falls  on  the  rates  of  the  district  into  which  they 
are  drafted  (see  Police  Act  1890,  s.  35).  Until  x 886  persons 
whose  property  was  damaged  by  riot  had  a  civil  remedy  of 
an  exceptional  character  by  action  against  the  hundred  in 
which  the  riot  took  place.  This  remedy  was  a  survival  of 
the  pre-Conquest  liability  of  the  hundred  to  guarantee  the 
orderly  conduct,  of  its  inhabitants.  The  hundred  was  made 
liable  in  case  of  robbery  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester  (1285).^ 
That  and  subsequent  acts  were  repealed  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  and  their  provisions  were  consolidated  by  an  act  of  1827 
which  gave  a  remedy  against  the  hundred  in  the  case  of 
felonious  demolition  of  churches,  chapels,  houses,  machinery, 
&c.,  being  feloniously  demolished  by  rioters.  The  last  instance 
of  the  use  of  this  exceptional  remedy  was  in  the  case  of  a  riot 
at  Worthing,  and  the  remedy  was  abolished  in  x886.  When  the 
Piccadilly  riots  occurred  in  that  year  no  one  knew  that  the 
injured  shops  were  in  the  hundred  of  Ossulston,  and  difficulties 
arose  in  applying  the  old  procedure.  So  an  «x  postfacio  statute 
was  passed  (the  Metropolitan  Police  Compensation  Act  1886) 
for  a  special  settlement  of  the  claims,  and  the  old  statutes 
were  repealed  and  replaced  by  the  Riot  Damage  Act  1886. 
Under  this  act  compensation  is  payable  where  rioters  have 
injured  or  destroyed  houses,  shops,  buildings,  fixed  or  movable 
machinery  and  appliances  prepared  or  used  for  or  in  connexion 
with  manufactures  or  agriculture,  or  for  mines  or  quarries,  or 
vessels  stranded  or  In  distress  (see  Wr£Ck),  or  have  injured, 
stolen,  or  destroyed  property  in  houses,  shops  or  buildings. 
The  compensation  is  payable  out  of  the  police  rate  for  the 
district  in  which  the  damage  is  done;  or  if  it  was  done  afloat, 
for  the  district  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  claim  is 
made  on  the  police  authority  for  the  district.  The  time  and 
form  for  making  claims  and  the  mode  of  fixing  the  amount 
of  compensation  is  regulated  by  rules  made  by  the  Home 
Secretary  on  the  30th  of  June  1894  (Stat.  R.  and  0.  1894, 
No.  636).  In  adjusting  the  amount  regard  is  had  to  the  conduct 
of  the  claimant,  viz.  as  to  precautions  taken  by  him,  his  share, 
if  any,  in  the  riot,  or  provocation  offered  to  the  rioters. 
Failure  to  carry  out  a  programme  for  athletic  sports  has  been 
held  to  debar  a  claimant  from  compensation  for  damage  done 
by  a  riot  among  the  disappointed  spectators  who  had  paid  to 
see  the  sports.  The  claimant  must  give  credit  for  insurance 
money,  or  any  other  compensation  received  in  respect  of  the 
damage;  but  the  insurers  or  persons  who  paid  such  com- 
pensation may  file  a  claim  against  the  police  rate  for  the 
amount  paid  by  them.  Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  award 
of  the  police  authority  may  sue  for  the  recovery  of  their  claim 
subject  to  a  liability  to  pay  all  the  costs  if  they  do  not  get 
judgment  for  more  than  the  amount  awarded.  The  action, 
if  it  is  not  for  more  than  £100,  is  to  be  brought  in  the  county 
court.  The  remedy  is  available  in  the  case  of  stranded  ships 
plundered  by  rioters  (s.  515  of  the  Merchant  Shil^ping  Act 

1894). 

The  Riot  Act  doe^  not  extend  to  Ireland,  but  similar 
provisions  are  contained  in  an  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  passed 
in  1787  as  amended  by  acts  of  1831  and  184?.  These  acts 
create  a  special  offence  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  life, 
viz.  sending  notices,  letters  or  messages  inciting  or  tending 
to  riot.  Under  the  Criminal  Procedure  Ireland  Act  1887 
(a  temporary  act)  summary  proceedings  may  be  taken  against 
rioters.  The '  civil  remedy  against  the  county  or  borough 
for  malicious  injury  to  property,  real  or  personal,  including 
ships  in  distress  and  their  cargo,  is  wider  than  in  England  or 
Scotland,  but  it  includes  malicious  injury  by  rioters  where 

>  There  is  a  curious  exception  still  on  the  Statute-book  depriving 
persons  robbed  while  travellinK  on  the  Lord's  Day  of  any  nght  to 
compensation  from  the  hundred  (Lord's  Day  Act  1677,  s.  5). 


the  injury  is  a  crime  within  the  Malicious  Damage  Act  of  i86<. 
Claims  are  now  dealt  with  in  I  he  county  court,  and  not  as  formerly 
by  the  grand  jury  and  judge  of  assize  (Local  Government 
Ireland  Act  1898,  s.  5). 

In  Scotland  a  riot  may  be  cither  "  rioting  and  mobbing  " 
or  "  rioting  and  breach  of  the  peace.'*  The  first  is  much  the 
same  as  riot  in  English  law.  Mobbing  consists  in  the  assembling 
of  a  number  of  people  and  then  combining  against  order  or 
peace  to  the  alarm  of  the  lieges  (Alison,  Cr.  La»  of  ScoUand, 
vol.  i.  p.  509;  Macdonald,  Criminal  LaWt  x8o).  The  second 
offence  occurs  when  concourse  or  a  common  purpose  are 
wanting.  Numerous  acts  against  rioting  and  unlaw'ful  convoca- 
tion were  passed  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  beginning  in  1487. 
The  Riot  Act  (X716)  applies  to  Scotland.  There  is  a  civil 
remedy  against  the  county  or  burgh  in  which  a  riot  takes 
place  in  respect  of  damage  done  by  the  riotera  to  bouses, 
churches,  buildings  and  ships,  and.  buildings' or  engines  used 
in  trade  or  manufacture.  The  remedy  is  given  by  a  series  of 
statutes  of  1716,  1812,  1816,  1817  and  1894.  The  procedure 
for  its  enforcement  is  now  regulated  by  the  Riotous  Assemblies 
(Scotland)  Act  1822,  and  amending  statutes.  The  county 
or  burgh  authorities  may  adjust  daims  without  litigation, 
and  pay  them  out  of  the  general  assessments. 

British  Dominions. — In  India  the  offence  of  riot,  as  defined 
by  s.  X46  of  the  Penal  Code,  consists  in  the  use  of  force  or 
violence  by  an  imlawful  assembly  (which  must  consist  of  at 
least  five  persons,  s.  14X),  or  by  any  member  thereof  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  common  object  of  such  assembly  (see  Mayne, 
Ind'.  Criminal  Law,  ed.  1896,  p.  489^  In  Ceylon  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  provisions  based  on  the  Indian  Code  are 
in  force.  In  most  of  the  settled  Colonies  the  English  law  as  to 
riot  applies  subject  to  local  legislation.  The  Criminal  Codes 
of  Canada  (1892,  ss.  79-86),  New  Zealand  (1893,  ss.  83-89) 
and  Queensland  (1899,  ss.  61-67)  adopt  the  substance  of  the 
English  law  as  to  riot,  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  En^ish 
draft  Code  of  1880.  In  those  of  the  West  Indies  whose  common 
law  is  based  on  that  of  France,  Holland  or  Spain,  the  English 
law  as  to  riot  has  been  applipd  by  ordinance,  e.g.  in  British 
Guiana  (Criminal  Code  1893,  tit.  zix),  and  St  Lucia  (Criminal 
Code  1888,  tit.  xxv).  In  the  South  African  colonics  the  English 
law  of  riot  does  nbt  apply,  but  under  the  Dutch  Roman  law 
there  exists  a  similar  offence,  known  as  "  public  violence  " 
(vis  publica),  i.e.  the  use  of  violence  and  force  by  which  the 
public  rest  and  order  is  endangered  and  the  authority  of  the 
lawful  authorities  and  officials  is  set  at  naught.  The  offence 
was  capital  (see  Van  Leeuwen,  Roman-Dutch  Law,  tr.  by  Kotze, 
x886,  vol.  ii.  p.  294;  Morice,  English  attd  Roman-Dutch  lunt, 
19031  P*  334)*  Similar  provisions  based  on  the  French  Penal 
Code  are  in  force  in  Mauritius  (Penal  Code  of  X838). 

United  Stales. — In  the  United  States  the  law  is  based  upon 
that  of  England  (see  Bishop,  Amer.  Cr.  L.,  8th  ed.,  1892, 
vol.  i.  s.  534,  voL  ii.  ss.  X143  et  seq.).  In  some  states  there 
is  a  statutory  proclamation  for  the  dispersion  of  rioters  in  terms 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  British  Riot  Act.  The 
city,  town,  or  county  is  by  the  statutes  of  many  states 
rendered  liable  for  damage  caused  by  rioters,  with  or  without 
a  remedy  over  against  the  persons  who  did  the  damage  (see 
revised  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  ed.  X902,  chap.  2tx,  sects.  2,' 8). 

RIO  TINTO  (MiNAS  DE  Rio  Tinto),  a  mining  town  of  south- 
western Spain,  in  the  province  of  Huelva;  near  the  source  of 
the  river  Tinto,  and  at  the  terminus  of  a  light  railway  from  the 
portof  Huelva.  Pop.  (1900)  11,603.  Rio  Tinto  is  one  of  the 
greatest  copper-mining  centres  in  the  world;  and  it  is  from  the 
discoloration  of  its  waters  by  copper  ore  that  the  river  derives 
its  name.  Besides  the  town  of  Mihas,  several  villages  are  peopled 
by  the  native  miners,  whose  numbers  exceed  i&,ooo;  and  one  is 
occupied  solely  by  British  mine  officials.  The  surrounding 
country  is  covered  for  miles  with  heaps  of  slag,  and  has  been 
reduced  to  a  desert.  In  1903  the  output  of  the  mines  included 
840,000  tons  of  copper  ore,  worth  more  than  £500,000,  besides 
a  relatively  small  quantity  of  iron  and  manganese.  Almost  the 
entire  product  is  despatched  to  Huelva  for  shipment  to  Great 
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Britain.  Rio  Tlnto  was  probably  first  exploited  by  the  Cartha- 
ghiians;  vestiges  of  later  Roman  workings  may  still  be  seeiy 
After  the  Moorish  conquest,  in  71X,  it  was  neglected  imtil  1725, 
when  the  mines  were  leased  to  a  Swede  named  Wolters.  llieir 
modem  importance  dates  from  1873,  when  a  syndicate  of  London 
and  Bremen  -capitalists  purchased  them  from  the  Spanish 
fovcmment  for  nearly  £4,000,000. 

RIOU.  EDWARD  (x758?-i8oi),  British  sailor,  entered  the 
oavy  at  an  eariy  age.  In  1780  he  was  promoted  lieutenant, 
and  nine  years  later  he  was  in  command  of  the  "  Guardian  "  when 
that  vessel,  crowded  with  convicts,  struck  a  hidden  rock  o£f  the 
African  coast.  Riou,  after  parting  with  as  many  of  his  men  as 
the  boats  would  hold,  not  only  successfully  navigated  his  half- 
sinking  ship  400  leagues  to  the  Cape  of  Gooid  Hope,  but 
kept  order  amongst  the  panic-stricken  convicts,  an  achievement 
which  had  few  parallels  in  naval  annals,  and  won  Lieutenant 
Riou's  immediate  promotion.  He  did  not  long  remain  a  com- 
mander and  in  1791  he  was  posted.  Under  Sir  John  Jovis  he 
was  present  at  the  operations  about  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 
in  X  794,  and  in  the "Amazon"he  accompanied  theexpedition  under 
Sir  Hyde  Pariicr  to  the  Baltic  in  1801.  His  frigate  led  the  way 
through  the  Channel  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  the  battle  he  was 
attached  as  commodore  of  a  light  squadron  to  Nelson's  division. 
Through  the  grounding  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  Riou  and  his 
frigates  found  themselves  opposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  great 
Trekroner  battery.  Early  in  the  fight  he  was  wounded,  but  refused 
to  leave  the  deck,  and,  as  he  was  sitting  on  a  gun-carriage  and 
directing  his  men's  fire,  he  was  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon  ball. 
Nelson,  who  had  not  known  him  before  this  expedition,  had 
conceived  a  great  affection  for  Riou,  and  spoke  of  his  loss  as 
"  trrqMuable."  Brenton,'the  naval  historian,  declared  that  he 
had  all  the  qualities  of  a  perfect  offi(:er.  Parliament  com- 
memorated the  memory  of  the  "gallant  good  Riou"  by  a 
memorial  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

RIOUW,  Rrxouw  or  Bintang,  an  archipelago  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  £.  of  Sumatra,  and  separated  from  the  Malay 
Peninsula  by  the  Straits  of  Singapore.  With  the  Lingga, 
Karim(Ni,  Tambelan,  Anambas  and  Natuna  Islands,  to  the  N.E., 
E.  and  S.,  and  the  territory  of  Indragiri  in  Sumatra,  it  forms  the 
Dutch  residency  of  Riouw  and  dependencies.  The  seat  of 
government  is  at  Tanjong  Pinang,  a  small  port  of  4000  inhabit- 
ants (incJbding  x6o  Europeans  and  about  2000  Chinese),  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  the  chief  island,  Bintang  or  Riouw.  The  total  area 
of  the  residency  is  about  17,550  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  (1905) 
1x2,2x6,  of  whom  considerably  over  a  quarter  are  Chinese. 
These  cultivate  gambler  and  pepper  successfully  in  Bintang,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  wood.  Bintang  has  an  area  of 
about  440  sq  m.,  and  is  surrounded  by  many  rocks  aind  small 
islands,  making  navigation  dangerous.  The  soil  is  not  fertile, 
and  much  of  it  is  swampy.  There  is  an  assistant  residency  of 
Lingga,  to  which  belongs  the  island  of  Singkep,  where  extensive 
tin-deposits  are  worked.  Geologically  the  Riouw  and  Lingga 
Islands  are  appendages  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  not  of  Sumatra. 
Bintang  is  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  under  the  name  of  Pcntam, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  genuine  Malay  name  BrtUdHf  said  to 
mean  a  half-moon.  After  the  Portuguese  conquest  of  Malacca 
(15x1),  the  expelled  Mahommcdan  dynasty  took  up  its  residence 
on  Bintang,  where  it  long  fostered  piracy. 

RIPLET,  6E0R0B  (x8o2-i88o),  American  critic  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  3rd  of 
October  1802.  He  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  Harvard  in 
1823.  From  X826  to  X840  he  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church 
in  Boston,  subsequently  retiring  from  the  active  ministry  alto- 
gether. It  was  during  those  years  that  there  grew  up  in  New 
England  that  form  of  thought  or  philosophy  known  as  Tran- 
scendentalism. Ripley  was  prominent,  if  not  the  leader,  in  all 
practical  manifestations  of  the  movement;  and  it  was  largely 
by  his  earnestness  and  practical  energy  that  certain  of  its  more 
tangible  results  were  brought  about.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Transcendental  Club  was  held  at  his  house  in  September  1836. 
He  was  a  founder  and  a  chief  supporter  of  the  magazine,  the 
Dial,  which  was  the  organ  of  the  school  from  x  841  to  1844.   Most 


important  of  all,  however,  he  was  the  originator  of  "  The  Brook 
Farm  Institute  of  Education  and  Agriculture."  Until  the 
abandonment  of  this  experiment  in  1847,  Ripley  was  its  leader, 
cheeriully  taking  upon  himself  all  kinds  of  tasks,  teaching 
mathematics  and  philosophy  in  the  school,  milking  cows  and 
attending  to  other  bucoUc  duties,  and  after  June  1845  editing 
the  weekly  Harbinger,  an  organ  of  "  association,"  "which  he 
continued  to  edit  in  New  York  from  1847  until  it  was  dis- 
continued in  1849.  The  failure  of  Brook  Farm  (q.v.)  left  Ripley 
poor  and  feeling  keenly  the  defeat  of  his  project;  but  the  event 
forced  him  at  last  to  devote  himself  to  that  career  of  literary  labour 
in  which  the  real  success  of  his  life  was  achieved.  In  1849  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  in  a  short  time 
became  its  literary  editor.  This  position,  which,  through  his 
steadiness,  scholarly  conservatism  and  freedom  from  caprice 
as  a  critic,  soon  beoime  one  of  great  influence,  he  held  until  his 
death  in  New  York  City  on  the  4th  of  July  1880. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  his  connexion  with  the 
Tribune,  Ripley  was  also  an  adviser  of  a  prominent  publishing 
house,  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  magazines,  and  a  co- 
operator  in  several  literary  undertakings.  The  chief  of  these 
was  the  American  Cyclopaedia,  which  as  the  New  American 
Cyclopaedia — so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  Francii  Lieber's 
Encyclopaedia  Americana — was  issued,  under  the  editorship  of 
Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana,  in  1857-^3,  a  revised  edition,  with 
the  word  "  new  "  dropped  from  the  title,  being  issued  under  the 
same  editorship  in  1873-76.  He  also  issued,  in  translation,  a 
series  of  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature  (14  vols., 
1838-42).  Ripley  was  twice  married,  first  in  1827  to  Miss 
Sophia  Willard  Dana  (d.  1861),  a  daughter  of  Francis  Dana 
and  a  conspicuous  figure  at  Brook  Farm;  and  second,  in 
1865,  to  a  young  German  widow,  Mrs  Augusta  Schloss- 
berger,  who  survived  him  and  subsequently  married  Alphonse 
Pincde. 

A  biography  of  Ripley  (Boston,  1882),  written  by  the  Rev.  0.  B. 
Frothingham,  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "  American  Men  of 
Letters^'  aeries.  (E.  L.  B.) 

RIPLEY,  a  market  town  in  the  Ilkeston  parliamentary 
division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  xo  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Derby, 
on  ^  branch  of  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  10,1  IX.  It  lies  on  high  ground  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Derwent  and  the  Erewash.  In  the  neighbourhood  there 
are  extensive  collieries,  and  coke  is  largely  manufactured. 
Besides  iron  foundries,  blast  furnaces  and  boiler  works,  the 
town  possesses  silk  and  cotton  mills.  The  charter  for  the 
market  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  The  district  has  a  large 
industrial  population.  To  the  west  of  Ripley  lies  the  township 
of  HcAGE  (pop.  2889). 

RIPON,  OBOROB  FREDERICK  SAMUEL  ROBINSON,  xST 
Masqijess  of  (1827-X909),  British  statesman,  only  son  of  the 
I  St  earl  of  Ripon  and  his  wife  Lady  Sarah,  daughter  of  Robert 
Hobart,  4th  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  24th  of  October  1827.  The  Robinson  family  was 
descended  from  an  eminent  Hamburg  merchant,  William 
Robinson  (x522-x6x6),  who  represented  York  in  parliament 
in  Elizabeth's  reign.  His  great-grandson  was  in  1660  created 
a  baronet.  Thomas  Robinson,  xst  Baron  Grantham  (1695- 
1770),  son  of  a  later  holder  of  the  baronetcy,  was  created  a 
peer  in  X76X,  having  been  an  indefatigable  diplomatist  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  peace  of  Abc-la-Chapelle,  and  secretary  of 
state.  The  2nd  Baron  Grantham  (x  738-1 786),  ambassador 
at  Madrid,  and  foreign  secretary  under  Loid  Shelbume,  had 
two  sons.  The  elder  of  these,  succeeding  as  3rd  Baron 
Grantham  (1781-1*859),  became  in  X833  2nd  Earl  de  Grey, 
in  right  of  his  maternal  aunt,  and  assumed  the  surname  of  de 
Grey;  he  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  (184X-44).  The 
younger,  Frederick  John  (X782-X859),  created  Viscount  Godc- 
rich  in  1827  and  earl  of  Ripon  in  X833,  was  the  well-known 
"  Prosperity  Robinson  "  who  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
from  1823  to  X827;  as  Lord  Goderich  he  became  prime 
minister  (and  a  peculiarly  weak  one)  from  August  X827  to 
January  1828,  colonial  secretary  in  1831  and  1832,  lord  privy 
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seal  (1833-34),  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (1841-43),  and 
president  of  tiie  India  board  (1843-46). 

His  son,  the  future  marquess,  began  his  political  life  as 
atlachi  to  a  special  mission  to  Brussels  in  1849.  In  1851  he 
married  Henrietta  Vyner  (d.  1907),  and  their  eldest  son,  after- 
wards known  as  Earl  de  Grey,  was  born  in  1852.  Under  his 
courtesy  title  of  Viscount  Goderich  he  was  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  Hull  in  1852  as  an  advanced  Liberal.  In  1853 
he  was  elected  for  Huddersfield,  and  in  1857  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  January  1859  he  succeeded  to  his 
father's  title,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  to  that  of 
his  uncle,  Earl  de  Grey.  A  few  months  after  entering  the 
Upper  House  he  was  appointed  under-secretary  for  war,  and 
in  February  i86x  under-secretary  for  India.  Upon  the  death 
of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  in  April  1863  he  became  secre- 
tary for  war,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In  x866  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state  for  India.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Gladstone  administration  in  December  1868,  Lord  Ripon  was 
appointed  lord  president  of  the  council,  and  held  that  office 
until  within  a  few  months  of  the  fall  of  the  government  in 
1873,  when  he  resigned  on  purely  private  grounds.  In  1869 
he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1871  Lord  Ripon 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  High  Joint-Commission  on  the 
Alabama  claims,  which  arranged  the  treaty  of  Washington. 
In  recognition  of  his  services  he  was  elevated  to  a  marquessate 
(1871).  In  1874  he  became  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  this  involved  his  resignation  of  the  office!  of  grand  master 
of  the  English  Freemasons.  On  the  return  of  Gladstone  to 
power  in  1880  Lord  Ripon  was  appointed  viceroy  of  India, 
the  appointment  exciting  a  storm  of  controversy,  the  marquess 
being  the  first  Roman  Catholic  to  hold  the  viceregal  office. 
He  went  out  to  reverse  the  Afghan  policy  of  Lord  Lytton, 
and  Kandahar  was  given  up,  the  whole  of  Afghanistan  being 
secured  to  Abdur  Rahman.  The  new  viceroy  was  also  called 
upon  to  decide  grave  questions  between  the  native  population 
and  the  resident  British,  and  he  resolved  upon  a  liberal  poUcy 
towards  the  former,  among  his  measures  being  the  repeal  of 
the  Vernacular  Press  Act,  the  extension  of  local  government 
and  the  appointment  of  an  Education  Commission.  He 
extended  the  rights  of  the  natives,  and  in  certain  directions 
curtailed  the  privileges  of  Europeans.  Several  of  the  viceroy's 
measures,  notably  the  Ilbert  Bill  of  1883— so  named  after 
its  -author  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert — ^irritated  the  Anglo-Indian 
population,  and  it  was  fiercely  assailed.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  disclosed  in  the  statement  that  ^  the  government  of 
India  had  decided  to  settle  the  question  of  jurisdiction  over 
European  British  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  from 
the  code,  at  once  and  completely,  every  judicial  disqualification 
which  is  based  merely  on  race  distinctions,"  in  fact  to  subject 
Europeans  in  certain-  cases  to  trial  by  native  magistrates. 
This  annoimcement  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  among  the 
European  community  in  India,  apd  the  government  were 
obliged  virtually,  though  not  avowedly,  to  abandon  their 
measure.  Act  III.  of  18S4  was  a  compromise,  which,  while 
subjecting  Europeans  to  the  jurisdiction  of  native  district  magis- 
trates or  sessions  judges,  reserved  to  them  the  right  to  demand 
trial  by  a  jury  of  which  at  least  half  should  be  Europeans. 
There  probably  never  was  a  viceroy  so  unpopular  among 
Anglo-Indians  or  so  popular  with  the  natives.  On  Lord 
Ripon's  departure  from  India  in  November  1884  there  were 
extraordinary  manifestations  m  his  favour  on  the  part  of  the 
Hindu  popidation  of  Bengal  and  Bombay,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  addresses  were  presented  to  him.  On  his  arrival 
in  England  the  marquess  delivered  a  number  of  vigorous 
speeches  in  defence  of  his  adminstration.  In  1886  he  became 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  third  Gladstone  ministry; 
and  on  the  return  of  the  Liberals  to  power  in  1892  he  was 
appointed  colonial  secretary,  which  post  he  continued  to  hold 
until  the  resignation  of  the  government  in  1895.  He  was 
included  in  Sir  Henry  Campbcll-Bannerman's  cabinet  at  the 
close  of  1905  as  lord  privy  seal,  an  office  which  he  retained  in 
X90S  when  Mr  Asquith  formed  his  new  ministry,  but  which 


he  resigned  later  In  the  same  year.  He  died  at  his  scat,  Studley 
Royal,  near  Ripon,  on  the  9th  of  July  1909,  when  his  only  son. 
Earl  de  Grey,  who  has  been  treasurer  of  the  queen's  household 
since  1901,  became  the  2nd  marquess.  For  many  years  Lord 
Ripon  was  president  of  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science  at 
Leeds,  and  chairman  of  the  West  Riding  County  CoundL 

RIPON.  a  cathedral  city  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Ripon  parliamentary  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  314  m.  N.N.W.  from  London,  on  the  North-Eastem 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  8230.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  streams  Laver  and  Skell  with  the  river  Ure, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  nine  arches.  The  streets  arc 
for  the  most  part  narrow  and  irregular,  and,  although  most  of 
the  houses  are  comparatively  modem,  some  of  them  retain  the 
picturesque  gables  characteristic  of  earlier  times.  The  cathedral, 
although  not  ranking  among  those  of  the  first  class,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  proportions,  and  is  of  great  interest  from  the 
various  styles  of  architecture  which  it  includes.  Its  entire 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  266  ft.,  the  length  of  the  transepts 
130  ft.,  and  the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  87  ft.  Besides  a 
large  square  central  tower,  there  are  two  western  towers.  The 
cathedral  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  St  Wilfrid's  abbey  about 
680,  but  of  this  Saxon  building  nothing  now  lemains  except 
the  crypt,  called  St  Wilfrid's  Needle.  The  present  building 
was  begun  by  Archbishop  Roger  (1154-81),  and  to  this  Tran- 
sition period  belong  the  transepts  and  portions  of  the  choir. 
The  western  front  and  towers,  fine  specimens  of  Early  English, 
were  probably  the  work  of  Walter  de  Grey,  archbishop  of  York 
(d.  X255),  and  about  the  close  of  the  century  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  Decorated  style.  The  nave, 
portions  of  the  central  tower,  and  two  bays  of  the  choir  are 
Perpendicular,  having  been  rebuilt  towards  the  close  of  the  15th 
century.  Earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  fabric  (except  the  cr>pt) 
is  part  of  the  chapter-house  and  the  vestry,  adjoining  the 
south  side  of  the  choir,  and  terminating  eastward  in  an  apse. 
This  is  pure  Norman  work,  and  there  is  a  crypt  of  that  period 
beneath,  which  was  formerly  filled  with  tmburied  bones.  There 
are  a  number  of  monuments  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
interest.  The  diocese  includes  rather  less  than  one-third  of 
the  parishes  of  Yorkshire,  and  also  a  small  T»art  of  Lancashire. 
The  bishop's  palace,  a  modem  building  in  Tudor  style,  is 
situated  in  extensive  grounds  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  In 
the  vicinity  is  the  domain  of  Studley  Royal,  the  seat  of  the 
marquess  of  Ripon,  which  contains  the  celebrated  ruins  of 
Fountains  Abbey  {q.v.).  The  principal  secular  buildings  are 
the  town  hall,  the  public  rooms,  and  the  mechanics'  institution 
(1894)  where  technical  and  other  classes  are  held.  There  are 
several  old  charities,  including  the  hospital  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  founded  in  XX09  but  modernized;  the  hospital  of 
St  Aime,  founded  probably  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  by  an 
unknown  benefactor;  and  the  hospital  of  St  Mary  Magdalene 
for  women.  This  last  was  founded  by  Thurstan,  archbishop  of 
York  (11x4-41),  as  a  secular  community,  one  of  the  special 
duties  of  which  was  to  minister  to  lepers.  In  the  13th  century 
a  master  and  chaplain  took  the  place  of  the  lay  brethren,  and 
in  X334  a  chantry  was  founded.  The  chapel  remains,  ivith  its 
interesting  Norman  work,  its  low  side-windows,  said  to  have 
allowed  the  lepers  to  follow  the  services,  and  its  pre-ReformatioD 
altar  of  stone,  a  rare  example.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  varnish,  and  the  saddle-trees  and  other  leather  goods  pro- 
duced here  are  in  high  repute.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor, 
4  aldermen,  and  X2  councillors.    Area,  X809  acres. 

Ripon  {In  RhypuMf  Ad  Ripani)  owed  its  origin  to  the  xxMn- 
astery  founded  in  the  7th  century.  A  certain  king,  Alchfrith* 
is  said  to  have  given  the  site  of  the  town  to  Eata,  abbot  of 
Melrose,  to  found  a  monastery,  but  before  it  was  completed 
Eata  was  deposed  for  refusing  to  celebrate  Easter  according 
to  the  Roman  usage,  and  St  Wilfrid  was  appointed  the  first 
abbot.  Another  version  of  the  story,  however,  says  that  the 
land  was  given  to  St  Wilfrid-,  who  himself  built  the  monastery. 
Ripon  is  said  to  have  been  made  a  royal  borough  by  Alfred 
tl\e  Great,  and  King  i£thelstan,  after  his  victory  at  Brunanburb 
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In  937*  >s  stated  to  have  granted  to  the  monastery  sanctuary, 
freedom  from  toll  and  taxes,  and  the  privilege  of  holding  a  court, 
although  both  charters  attributed  to  him  are  known  to  be 
furious.  At  the  same  time  he  is  said  to  have  given  the  manor 
to  Wulfstan,  archbishop  of  York.  About  950  the  monastery 
and  town  were  destroyed  by  King  Edred  during  his  expedition 
against  the  Danes,  but  the  monastery  was  rebuilt  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  York,  and  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest  was 
changed  to  a  collegiate  church.  In  1318,  when  the  Scots  in- 
vaded England,  Ripon  only  escaped  being  burnt  a  second 
time  by  the  payment  of  1000  marks.  The  custom  of  blowing 
the  wakeman's  horn  every  night  at  nine  o'clock  is  said  to  have 
originated  about  a.d.  700.  It  was  probably  at  first  a  means  of 
calling  the  people  together  in  case  of  a  sudden  invasion,  but 
was  afterwards  a  signal  for  setting  the  watch.  A  horn  with 
a  baldric  and  the  motto  "  Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain  "  forms  the  mayor's  badge. 
The  archbishops  of  York  as  lords  of  the  manor  had  various 
privil^es  in  the  town,  among  which  were  the  right  of  holding 
a  market  and  fair,  and  Archbishop  John,  being  summoned 
in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  L  to  answer  by  what  right  he  claimed 
these  privileges,  said  that  he  held  them  by  prescription  and  by 
the  charter  of  King  iEthelstan.  Henry  I.  afterwards  granted 
or  confirmed  to  Archbishop  Thomas  a  fair  on  the  feast  of  St 
Wilfrid  and  four  following  days.  The  fairs  and  markets  be- 
longed to  the  archbishops  of  York  until  they  were  transferred 
to  the  bishop  of  Ripon  in  1837.  In  1857  they  were  transferred 
to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  from  whom  they  were 
purchased  by  the  corporation  of  Ripon  in  x88o.  From  before 
the  Conquest  until  the  incorporation  charter  of  1604  Ripon 
was  governed  by  a  wakeman  and  12  elders,  or  aldermen, 
but  in  1604  the  title  of  wakeman  was  changed  to  mayor,  and 
1 2  aldermen  and  24  common  coundlmen  were  appointed.  The 
manufacture  of  doth  was  at  one  time  carried  on  in  Ripon,  but 
was  almost  lost  in  the  i6th  oentury  when  the  town  was  visited 
by  Ldand.  The  making  of  spurs  succeeded  the  doth  manu- 
facture and  became  so  noted  that  the  saying  "  as  true  as  Ripon 
rowells"  was  a  well-known  proverb.  This  manufacture  died 
out  in  the  i8th  century.  Ripon  was  summoned  to  send  two 
members  to  parliament  in  1295,  auid  occasionally  from  that 
time  until  1328-29.  The  privilege  was  revived  in  1553,  after 
which  the  burgesses  continued  to  send  two  members  until  1867, 
when  they  were  allowed  only  one.  This  latter  privilege  was 
taken  away  by  the  Redistribution  Bill  of  1885,  and  it  now  gives 
its  name  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  county. 

•  See  Victoria  County  History,  Tofkshire;  and  W.  Harrison,  Rifion 
Millenary:  a  Record  of  the  Festhal  and  a  History  of  the  City,  arranged 
nnder  its  Wakemen  and  Mayors  from  the  year  1400  (189a). 

RIPON,  a  dty  of  Fond  du  Lac  county,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A., 
on  Silver  Creek,  about  22  m.  W.  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  about 
75  m-  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1890),  3358;  (1900),  3818, 
of  whom  885  were  foreign-born;  (1905),  3811;  (1910),  3739. 
Ripon  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North-Western,  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  railways.  The  city  has  a 
Carnegie  library,  which  also  houses  the  library  of  the  Ripon 
Historical  Sodety,  and  is  the  seat  of  Ripon  College  (non< 
sectarian,  co-educational),  which  was  founded  in  1850  as  the 
Lyceum  of  Ripon,  and  was  named  Ripon  College  in  1864; 
in  X908  it  had  33  instructors  and  '279  students.  There,  are 
grain  devators  and  various  manufactories,  among  the  products 
of  which  are  cheese  and  other  creamery  products,  flour,  knit 
goods,  piddes  and  canned  goods,  woodenware,  washing  machines 
and  gloves. 

The  site  of  Ripon  was  purchased  in  1838  by  John  Scott 
Homer  (i8o»-i883),  of  Virginia,  secretary  and  acting-governor 
of  Michigan  Territory  in  1835,  and  the  first  secretary  of  Wis- 
consin Territory  in  1836-37,  who  named  the  "^age  when 
it  was  established  in  1849  from  the  seat  of  his  anc^tors 
in  Yorkshire.  In  May  1844  &  settlement,  named  Ccresco  or 
"  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx,"  a  Fourierist  community,*  organized 

*The  charter,  granted  by  the  legislature  in  184^,  contained 
the   following   features:   (i)   property   to   be   held   m   common; 


in  Southport  (now  Kenosha),  had  been  established  in  the 
vicinity.  A  "  Long  House,"  400  ft.  in  length,  was  erected, 
which  contained  tenements,  an  amusement  or  lecture  hall, 
and  a  dining-room  where  all  ate  at  a  common  table,  and  where 
board  was  provided  at  cost,  sometimes  as  low  as  sixty-three 
cents  per  week.  The  "class  of  usefulness"  was  divided 
into  three  groups,  agricultural,  mechanical  and  educational, 
with  such  subdivisions  as  necessity  dictated,  and  an  exact 
account  of  labour  was  kept.  The  community  prospered 
materially  from  the  start.  In  the  second  season  it  consisted 
of  thirty  families  with  property  valued  at  $27,725;  in  1846 
there  were  x8o  resident  members,  and  the  net  profit  fbr  the 
year  was  I9029.  Eventually  differences  of  opinion  arose  as 
to  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  common  dining-hall  did 
not  prove  popular.  Rivalry  developed  with  the  village  of 
Ripon,  and  the  community  gave  up  its  charter  at  the  close  of 
1850,  dividing  property  valued  at  $40,000  among  the  -share- 
holders. On  the  whole  it  was  one  of  the  most  syccessful  ex- 
periments in  communism  ever  tried  in  America.  In  1858 
Ripon  absorbed  the  village  of  Ceresco  and  was  chartered  as  a 
dty.  At  Ripon  started  one  of  the  disconnected  movements 
that  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  Republican  party. 

See  D.  P.  Mapes.  History  of  Ripon  (Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1873); 
Consul  W.  Butterfield,  History  of  Fond  du  Lac  County  (1880} ;  VV.  A. 
Hinds,  American  Communities  and  Co-operative  Colonies  (3rd  ed., 
Chicago,  1908),  and  F.  A.  Flower,  History  of  the  Republican  Party 
(1884). 

RIPPqSDA,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  Baron,  and  afterwards  duke 
of  (i68o-X737)»  political  adventurer  and  Spanish  minister,  was 
a  native  of  Groningen  in  the  Netherlands.  According  to  a 
story  which  he  himself  set  going  during  his  adventures  in  Spain, 
his  family  was  of  Spanish  origin.  But  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  foundation  for  this  assertion.  The  name  was  not 
uncommon  in  Groningen,  and  was  borne  by  several  persons 
of  some  note  in  the  x6th  and  X7th  centimes,  one  of  whom 
was  a  follower  of  William  the  Silent.  They  were  people  of 
some  position,  possessing  "  lordships  "  at  Jansinia,  PoSlgast, 
and  other  places,  and  some  at  least  of  them  were  Roman 
Catholics.  John  William,  if  he  was,  as  he  asserted,  bom  a 
Roman  Catholic,  conformed  to  Dutch  Calvinism  in  order  to 
obtain  his  dection  as  delegate  to  the  states-general  from 
Groningen.  In  17 15  he  was  sent  by  the  Dutch  government 
as  ambassador  to  Madrid.  Saint-Simon  says  that  his  char- 
acter for  probity  was  even  then  con»dered  doubtful.  The 
fortune  of  Orry,  Alberoni  and  other  foreigners  in  Spain,  showed 
that  the  court  of  Philip  V.  offered  a  career  to  adventurers. 
Ripperda — whose  name  is  commonly  spelt  Riperda  by  the 
Spaniards — devoted  himself  to  the  Spanish  government,  and 
professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  first  attached  himself 
to  Alberoni,  and  after  the  fall  of  that  minister  he  became  the 
agent  of  Elizabeth  Famese,  the  restless  and  intriguing  wife 
of  Philip  V.  Though  perfectly  unscrupulous  in  money  nuitters, 
and  of  a  singularly  vain  and  blustering  disposition,  he  did  under- 
stand commercial  questions,  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having 
pointed  out  that  the  poverty  of  Spain  was  mainly  due  to  the 
neglect  of  its  agriculture.  But  his  fortune  was  not  due  to  any 
service  of  a  useful  kind  he  rendered  his  masters.  He  rose  by 
undertaking  to  aid  the  queen,  whose  influence  over  her  husband 
was  boundless,  in  her  schemes  for  securing  the  succession  to 
Parma,  Plasenda  and  Tuscany  for  her  sons.  Ripperda  was 
sent  as  spedal  envoy  to  Vienna  in  1725.  He  behaved  with 
ridiculous  violence,  but  the  Austrian  government,  which 
was  under  the  influence  pf  its  own  fixed  idea,  treated  him 
seriously.  The  result  of  ten  months  of  very  strange  diplomacy 
was  a  treaty  by  which  the  emperor  promised  very  little,  but 

and  sharea  to  be  sold  at  $25;  (2)  land  to  be  limited  to  40  acres  for 
each  member  of  the  corporation;  (3)  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
managers  necessary  for  admission;  (4)  an  annual  settlement  of 
profits  on  the  basis  of  one-ouarter  credit  to  dividend  on  stock,  and 
three-quarters  credit  to  labour;  (5)  free  public  schools,  capital 
paying  three-quarters  and  labour  one-quarter  of  cost;  and 
(6)  complete  religious  toleration  and  no  involuntary  taxation 
for  church  support. 
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Spain  was  bound  to  pay  heavy  sttbsidies,  which  its  exhausted 
tieasuiy  was  quite  unable  to  afford.  The  emperor  hoped  to 
obtain  money.  Elisabeth  Fanieae  hoped  to  secuxe  the  Italian 
duchies  for  her  sons,  and  some  vague  stipulations  were  made 
that  Charles  VI.  should  give  his  aid  for  the  recovery  by  Spain 
of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  When  Ripperda  returned  to  Madrid 
at  the  close  of  X725  he  assarted  that  the  emperor  expected 
him  to  be  made  prime  minister.  The  Spanish  sovereigns,  who 
were  overawed  by  this  qxiite  unfounded  assertion,  allowed  him 
to  grasp  the  most  important  posts  under  the  crown.  He 
excited  the  violent  hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  and  entered 
into  a  complication  of  intiigues  with  the  French  and  English 
governments.  His  career  was  short.  In  27  26  the  Austrian 
envoy,  who  had  vainly  pressed  for  the  payment  of  the  promised 
subsidies,  came  to  an  explanation  with  the  Spanish  sovereigns. 
It  was  discovered  that  Ripperda  had  not  only  made  promises 
that  he  was  not  authorized  to  make,  but  had  misappropriated 
large  sums  of  money.  The  sovereigns  who  had  made  him  duke 
and  grandee  shrank  from  covering  themselves  with  ridicule  by 
revealing  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  deceived.  R4>perda 
was  dismissed  with  the  promise  of  a  pension*  Being  in  terror 
of  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  he  took  refuge  in  the  English 
embassy.  To  secure  the  favour  of  the  English  envoy,  .QrfoQel 
William  Stanhope,  afterwftrds  Lord.  Harrington,  he  betrayed 
the  secrets  of  his  government.  Stanhope  could  not  protect 
him,  and  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Segovia. 
In  1728  he  escaped,  probably  with  the  connivance  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  made  his  way  to  Holland.  His  last  years  are  obscure. 
It  is  said  that  he  reverted  to  Protestantism,  and  then  went  to 
Morocco,  where  he  became  a  Mahommedan  and  commanded 
the  Mpors  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Ceuta.  But  this  story 
is  founded  on  his  so-called  Memoirs,  which  are  in  fact  a  Grub- 
street  tale  of  adventure  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1740.  All 
that  is  really  known  is  that  he  did  go  to  Morocco,  and  that  he 
died  at  Tetuan  in  2737. 

See   Arnold   Ritter  von   Ameth,   Pritu  Euten  von   Saw&yen 

8 Vienna,  1864).  for  the  negotiations  of  1725,  and  Gabriel  Syveton, 
ne  Cow  et  un  aveninritr  au  XVIII'  sOck  (Paris.  1896).     His 
Memoirs  were  txanslated  into  Engiiah  by  J.  Campbell,  London, 
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RISHANOBR,  WILUAM  (c.  iaso-e.  13x9),  English  chronicler, 
made  his  profession  as  a  Benedictine  at  St  Alban's  abbey  in 
1 27 1,  of  which  he  perhaps  became  the  offidal  chronicler.  The 
most  important  of  his.  writings  is  the  Narratio  de  betlis  apud 
Lewes  et  Evesham,  Though  written  many  years  afterwards 
and  drawn  from  other  sources,  it  is  a  spirited  account  of  the 
barons'  war.  He  is  so  great  an  admirer  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
that  this  work  has  been  called  a  hagiography.  He  is  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  a  chronicle  covexing  the  period  1259- 
X306;  this  has  been  disputed,  but  the  work  is  printed  under 
his  name  by  Riley.  Another  work  of  his,  of  not  much  im- 
portance, is  a  chronicle  entitled  Reeapitnlatis  brevis  de  gestis 
domini  Edwardi,  (re.  He  is  probably  not  the  author  of  other 
works  commonly  attributed  to  him. 

AuTHORiTiBS. — WUhdmi  Riskanter  chronica  ei  annales,  Rolls 
Series,  Introduction  ed.  H.  T.  Riley:  the  Narratio  de  beUis  apvd 
Lewes  et  Eoesham,  ed.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Camden  Society,  1840. 

RISK,  hazard,  chance  of  danger  or  loss,  especially  the 
chance  of  loss  to  property  or  goods  which  an  insurance  company 
undertakes  to  make  good  to  the  insurer  in  return  for  the  re- 
current payment  of  a  sum  called  the  premium  (see  Imsusance). 
The  word  appears  late  in  English,  and  in  the  X7th  century  in 
the  Fr.  form  risque  or  It.  risco  or  risgo,  for  risico,  risigo;  cf. 
Sp.  riesgo.  The  Med.  Lat.  riscus,  rischium,  and  risicum  are 
found,  according  to  Du  Cange  {Gloss.,  «?.«.),  as  early  as-  the 
X3th  century.  Skeat  (Etym.  Diet.,  1910)  accepts  Diez's  sugges- 
tion that  the  word  is  originally  a  uilor's  term,  and  is  to  be 
referred  to  Sp.  risco,  a  steep  rock,  from  Lat.  resecare,  to  cut 
back,  shut  off;  thus  Sp.  arriesgar,  tQ  run  into  danger,  means 
literally  "  to  go  against  a  rock." 

RI8T.  JOHANN  VON  (1607-X667),  German  poet,  was  bom 
at  Ottenseh  in  Holstdn  oh  the  8th  of  March  1607 ;  the  son  of 


the  Lutheran  pastor  of  that  place.  He  xeceived  his  early 
training  in  Hamburg  and  Bremdi;  after  studying  theology 
at  Rinteln  and  Rostock,  he  became  in  X633  private  tutor  in  a 
family  of  Heide,  and  two  years  later  (1635)  was  ^pointed 
pastor  of  the  village  of  Wedel  on  the  Elbe,  where  he  laboured 
until  his  death  on  the  3i8t  of  August  X667.  Rist  fixst  made  his 
name  known  to  the  literary  worid  by  a  drama,  Perseus  (1634), 
which  he  wrote  while  at  Heide,  and  in  the  next  succeeding 
years  he  produced  a  number  of  dramatic  works  of  which  the 
allegory  Das  friedewUnschende  TeutscUand  (1647)  o^mI  Das 
fried^ttuchzende  Teutschland  (1653)  (new  ed.  of  both  by  H.  M. 
Schletterer,  1864)  are  the  most  interesting.  RSst  soon  became 
the  central  figure  in  a  school  of  minor  poetSj  and  honours  were 
showered  upon  him  from  every  side.  The  emperor  Ferdinand 
III.  crown«i  him  laureate  in  1644,  ennobled  him  in  x6s3i  and 
invested  him  with  the  dignity  of  a  Count  Palatine,  an  honour 
which  enabled  him  to  crown,  and  to  gain  numoous  poets  for 
the  Elbschwanen  order,  a  literary  and  poetical  sodety  which 
he  foimded  in  1656.  He  had  already,  in  1645,  been  admitted, 
under  the  name  "  Daphnis  aAis  Qmbrien,"  to  the  literary  order 
of  Tegnitz,  and  in  1647  he  became,  as  "  Der  RUstige,"  a  member 
of  the  Fruchtbringende  Gesellachaf  t.  It  is,  however,  as  a  writer 
of  church  h3rmns  (see  Hymns)  that  Rist  is  best  known  to  fame. 
Among  these  several  are  still  retained  in  the  evangelical  hymn 
book:  e.g.  0  Ewigheit,  du  Donnervort  and  Ermunt're  dick, 
mein  sckwacher  GeiU.  Collections  of  his  poems  appeared 
under  the  titles  Musa  Teuionica  (1634)  and  Himmlische  Lieder 

(1643). 

Selections  of  Rist*s  writings  have  been  published  by  W.  MOHer 
in  vol.  vilL  of  his  BiUiothek  deutscher  Dichter  des  17.  Jahrh.  (1822- 
1838),  and  by  K.  Goedcke  and  E.  Gocse  (1885).  See  T.  Hansen. 
JokaHH  Rist  und  seine  Zeit  (1872);  K.  T.  Gaedertz,  /.  Rist  als 
niederdeutscher  Dramatiker  {Jahrh.  f.  niederdeuttche.Spraehe,  vol.  vii.. 
1881):  and  M.  von  Waldberg's  artkle  in  the  AUg.  deutscke  Bio- 
gra^tte, 

RISTITCH  (or  Ristich),  JOVAN  (183X-X899),  Servian  sUtcs- 
man,  was  bom  at  Kragugevats  in  183  x.'  He  was  educated  at 
Belgrade,  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and  Paris.  After  failing  to 
obtain  a  professorship  in  the  high  school  of  Belgrade,  he  was 
appointed  in  x86i  Servian  diplomatic  agent  at  Constantinc^ile. 
His  rqnitation  was  enhanced  by  the  series  of  negotiaUons 
which  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  troops  from 
the  Servian  fortresses  in  1867.  On  his  retum  from  Constanti- 
nople he  was  offered  a  ministerial  post  by  Prince  Michael,  who 
described  him  as  '*  his  right  arm,"  but  declined  office,  being 
opposed  to  the  reactionary  methods  adopted  by  the  pcince*s 
goverxmient.  He  had  akeady  become  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  liberal  party.  After  the  assassination  of  Prince 
Michael  in  x868,  he  was  nominated  member  of  the  oouncQ  of 
regency,  and  on  the  2nd  January  X869  the  first  Servian  con- 
stitution, which  was  mainly  his  creation,  was  promulgated. 
When  Prince  Milan  attained  his  majority  in  X872,  R^tcfa 
became  foreign  minister;  a  few  months  later  he  was  appointed 
prime  minister,  but  resigned  in  the  fdUowing  autumn  (1873). 
He  again  became  prime  minister  in  April  1876,  and  conducted 
the  two  wars  against  Turkey  (July  x876-March  X877  and 
December  1877-March  X878).  At  the  congress  of  Berlin  he 
laboured  with  some  success  to  obtain  greater  advantages  for 
Servia  than  had  been  accorded  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  however, 
disappointed  the  Servians,  owing  to  the  obstacles  now  raised 
to  the  realization  of  the  luitional  programme;  the  Ristitch 
government  became  unpoihilar,  and  resigned  in  x88ow  In 
X887  King  Milan  (who  had  assumed  the  royal  title  in  18S2), 
alaxrned  at  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Radical  party, 
recalled  Ristitch  to  power  at  the  bead  of  a  coalition  cabinet; 
a  new  cons^tution  was  granted  in  1888,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  king  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Pxince  Alocander. 
Ristitch  now  became  head  of  a  council  of  regency,  entrusted 
with  power  during  the  minority  of  the  young  king,  and  a 
Radical  mimstry  was  formed.  In  1892,  however,  Ristitch 
transferred  the  govemment  to  the  Liberal  party,  with  which 
he  ha4  always  been  connected.    This  step  and  the  subsequent 
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conduct  of  the  Liberal  politicians  caused  serious  discontent  in 
the  country.  On  the  ist  (13th)  of  April  1893  King  Alexander, 
by  a  successful  strat&gem,  imprisoned  the  regents  and  ministers 
in  the  palace,  and,  declaring  himself  of  age,  recalled  the 
Radicals  to  office.  Ristitch  now  retired  into  private  life. 
He  died  at  Belgrade  on  4th  September  1899.  Though  cautious 
and  deliberate  by  temperament,  he  was  a  man  of  strong  will 
and  firm  character.  He  was  the  author  of  two  published 
works:  The  External  Relations  of  Servia  from  1848  to  1867 
(Belgrade,  2887)  and  A  Diplomatic  History  of  Servia  (Belgrade, 
1896).  .  (J.D.B.) 

BJSTORI,  ADELAIDE  (1822-1906),  Italian  actress,  was  bom 
at  Cividale  del  Friull  on  the  30th  of  January  1833,  the  daughter 
of  strolling  players.  As  a  child  she  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
and  at  fourteen. made  her  first  success  as  Francesca  da  Rimini  in 
Silvio  Pellico's  tragedy.  She  was  eighteen  when  for  the  first 
time  she  played  Mary  Stuart  in  an  Italian  version  of  Schiller's 
I^ay.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Sardinian  company  and 
also  of  the  Ducal  corbpany  at  Parma  for  some  years  before  her 
marriage  (1846)  to  the  marchese  Gluliano  Capranica  del  Grillo 
(d.  1861);  and  after -a  short  retirement  she  returned  to  the  stage 
and  played  regularly  in  Turin  and  the  provinces.  It  was  not 
until  1855  that  she  paid  her  first  professional  visit  to  Paris,  where 
the  part  of  Francesca  was  chosen  for  her  dibtU,  In  this  she  was 
rather  coldly  received,  but  she  took  Paris  by  storm  in  the  title 
rftle  of  Alfieri's  Myrrka,  Furious  partisanship  was  aroused  by 
the  appearance  oi  a  rival  to  the  great  Rachel.  Paris  was  divided 
into  two  camps  of  opinion.  Humble  playgoers  fought  at  gallery 
'doors  over  the  merits  of  their  respective  favourites.  The  two 
famous  women  never  actually  met,  but  the  French  actress  seems 
to  have  been  convinced  that  Ristori  had  no  feelings  towards  her 
but  those  of  admiration  and  respect.  A  tour  in  other  countries 
was  followed  (1856)  by  a  fresh  visit  to  Paris,  when  Ristori 
appeared  in  Montanelli's  Italian  translation  ofLegouv^'s  J/eJea. 
She  repeated  her  success  in  this  in  London.  In  1857  she  visited 
Madrid,  playing  in  Spanish  to  enthusiastic  audiences,  and  in  1866 
she  paid  the  first  of  four  visits  to  the  United  States,  where  she 
won  much  applause,  particularly  in  Giacometti's  Elizabeth,  an 
Italian  study  of  the  English  sovereign.  She  finally  retired  from 
professional  life  in  1885,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  October  1906 
in  Rome.  She  left  a  son,  the  marchese  Georgio  Capranica^  del 
Grillo.  Her  Studies  and  Memoirs  (1888)  provide  a  lively  account 
of  an  interesting  career,  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  the 
diapters  devoted  to  the  psychological  explanation  of  the 
diaracters  of  Mary  Stuart,  Elizabeth,  Myrrha,  Phaedra  and 
Lady  Macbeth,  in  her  interpretation  of  which  Ristori  com- 
bined high  dramatic  instinct  with  the  keenest  and  most  critical 
intellectual  study. 

See  also  Kate  Field.  Adelaide  Ristori:  A  Biography  (New  York, 
1867):  E.  Peron  Kingston,  Adelaide  Ristori:  A  Sketch  of  her  Life 
(1856);  X>a«ry  TeUgraph  (London,  Oct.  10, 1906). 

RITCHIE,  CHARLES  THOMSON  RITCHIE,  iST  bason 
(1838-1906),  English  politician,  was  born  at  Dundee,  and 
educated  at  the  City  of  London  school.  He  went  into  business, 
and  in  1874  was  returned  to  parliament  as  Conservative  member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  In  1885  he  was  made  secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  from  1886  to  1892  president  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  administration,  sitting  as 
member  for  St  George's  in  the  East.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  instituting  the  county  councils; 
and  a  large  section  of  the  Conservative  party  always  owed  him  a 
grudge  for  having  originated  the  London  County  Council.  In 
Lord  Salisbury's  later  ministries,  as  member  for  Croydon,  he  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (189571900),  and  home  secretary 
(i895-i90o);and  when  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  retired  in  1902, 
be  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Mr  Balfour's  cabinet. 
Though  in  his  earh'er  years  he  had  been  a  "  fair-trader,"  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  Mr  Chamberlain's  movement  for  a  pre- 
ferential tariff  (see  the  articles  on  Balfour,  A.  J.,  and  Chamber- 
lain,  J.),  and  he  resigned  office  in  September  1903.  In  December 
X905  be  was  created  a  peer,  but  he  was  in  ill-health,  and  he  died 
at  Biarritz  on  the  9th  of  January  1906. 


RITCHIE,  DAVID  GEORGE  (1853-1903),  Scottish  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Jedbuigh,  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Ritchie,  D.D. 
He  had  a  distingui^ed  univetsity  career  at  Edinburgh,  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  after  being  fellow  of  Jesus  and  tutor 
of  Balliol  was  elected  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  St 
Andrews.  He  was  president  of  the  Aristotelian  Society  in  1898. 
Among  his  works  are:  Darwinism  and  Politics  (1889);  Prin- 
cifies  of  State  Interference  (1891);  Darwin  and  Hegel  (1893); 
Natural  Rights  (1895);  a  transUtion  with  R.  Lodge  and  P.  £. 
Matheson  of  Bluntachli's  Theory  of  the  StaU  (1885) ;  many  articles 
in  Mind,  Philosophical  Review^  &c.  His  Philosophical  Studies 
was  edited  with  a  memoir  by  R.  Latta  (1905). 

RITSCHL,  ALBRECHT  (1822-1889),  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  25th  of  March  1822.  His  father, 
Georg  Karl  Benjamin  Ritschl  (1783-1858),  became  in  1810 
pastor  at  the  church  of  St  Mary  in  Berlin,  and  from  1827  to  1854 
was  general  superintendent  and  evangelical  bishop  of  Pomerania. 
Albiecht  Ritschl  studied  at  Bonn,  Halle,  Heidelberg  and 
Tubingen.  At  Halle  he  came  under  H^^elian  inlluencM  through 
the  teaching  of  Julius  Schaller  (1810-186S)  and  J.  H.  Erdmann 
(b.  1805).  In  1845  he  was  entirely  captivated  by  the  Tubingen 
school,  and  in  bis  work  Das  Evangelium  Marcions  und  das 
kanonische  Evangdium  des  Lukas,  pikblished  in  1846,  he  spears 
as  a  disciple  of  F.  C.  Baur.  This  did  not  last  long  irith  him, 
however,  for  the  second  edition  (1857)  of  his  most  important 
work,  on  the  origin  of  the  old  Catholic  Church  (Die  Entstehung 
der  alt-hathol.  Kirche),  shows  considerable  divergence  from 
the  first  edition  (1850),  and  reveals  an  entire  emancipation 
from  F.  C.  Baur's  method.  Ritschl  was  professor  of  theology 
at  Bonn  (extraordinarius  1852;  ordinarius  1859)  and  GOttingen 
(1864;  Consistorialrath  also  in  1874),  his  addresses  on  religion 
delivered  at  the  latter  university  showing  the  impression  made 
upon  his  mind  by  his  enthusiastic  studies  of  Kant  and  Schleier- 
macher.  Finally,  in  1864,  came  the  influence  of  Rudolf  Lotze. 
He  wrote  a  large  work  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of  justification 
and  atonement,  Die  Christliche  Lehre  von  der  Rechtfertigung  und 
Versdhnungt  published  during  the  years  1870-74,  and  in  1880-86 
a  history  of  pietism  (Die  Geschichte  des  Pietismus).  His  system 
of  theology  is  contained  in  the  former.  He  died  at  G6ttingen 
on  the  2oth  of  March  1889. 

His  son,  Otto  Ritschl  (b.  x86o),  after  studying  at  GOttingen, 
Bqnn  and  Giessen,  became  professor  at  Kiel  (extraordinarius) 
in  1889  and  afterwuds  at  Bonn  (extraordinarius  1894;  or- 
dinarius 1897).  He  has  published,  amongst  other  works, 
SchUiermachers  Stellung  sum  Christentum  in  seinen  Reden  Uber 
die  Religion  (1888),  and  a  Life  of  his  father  (2  vols.,  2829-96). 

Ritschl  claims  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Luther  and  Schleier- 
macher,  especially  in  ridding  faith  of  the  tyranny  of  scholastic 
philosophy.  His  system  shows  the  influence  of  Kant's  destmc- 
tive  criticism  of  the  claims  of  Pure  Reason,  recognition  of  the 
value  of  morally  conditioned  knowledge,  and  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  of  ends;  of  Schleiermacher's  historical  treatment 
of  Christianity,  regulative  use  of  the  idea  of  religious  fellowship, 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  religious  feeling;  and  of  Lotze's 
theory  of  knowledge  and  treatment  of  personality.  Ritschl's 
work  made  a  profound  impression  on  German  thought  and 
gave  a  new  confidence  to  (jerman  theology,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  provoked  a  storm  of  hostile  criticism:  his  school  has 
grown  with  remarkable  rapidity.  This  is  perhaps  mainly  due 
to  the  bold  religious  positivism  with  which  he  assumes  that 
spiritual  experience  is  real  and  that  faith  has  not  only  a  legiti- 
mate but  even  a  paramount  claim  to  provide  the  highest  inter* 
pretation  of  the  world.  The  life  of  tmst  in  God  is  a  fact,  not 
so  much  to  be  explained  as  to  explain  everything  else.  Ritschl's 
standpoint  is  not  that  of  the  individual  subject.  The  objective 
ground  on  which  he  bases  his  system  is  the  religious  experi- 
ence of  the  Christian  community.  The  "  immediate  object  of 
theological  knowledge  is  the  faith  of  the  community,"  and 
from  this  positive  religious  datum  theology  constmcts  a  "  total 
view  of  the  world  and  human  life."  Thus  !the  essence  of 
Ritschl's  work  is  systematic  theology.  Nor  does  he  painfully 
work  up  to  his  master-category,  for  it  is  given  in  the  knowledge 
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ill  Rvttlcd  to  tbe  community, 
e  purpOM  af  Ha  love  i>  the  n 
in  Ihe  '■  Kingdom  o(  Cod  "—I 
ige  of  ippUcttion — ii  ipplied  u 


.r»l  orginiMticH) 
Riuchl'i  initial 


From  ifaia  nDUECfmind  Ritichl 
lanum-tDd  tpcculiirive  phi' 
Ibeolcicy.    Hcholdi  Ihil  I 


hphilouphy  I- r'p>:1kLl]oA  ]('f  ch<  'I  . 

logic:  Ariitorclivuam  dub  with  "  thip^j  in  xi'nr^rul  "  GnJ  t. -". 
the  radical  diatinction  bctw«q  paturr  .vv[  ^Lnr.  ?S.  i:'i.'t  M.  . 
iADiaiq  nor  AriKotelUinHm  is  ''  viial  "  <  .    .  '  ;' 

Hii  limitatiDD  of  tbcotoficdl  Itnowkdgc  to  the  bofindi  of  hurnan 
imd  might,  if  logically  piYsaed,  run  pcrilouBly  near  phenomenahsm ; 
■Dd  hi*  ef^temolocy  (   we  only  Vjiaw  thinff«  in  ineir  activiliet ") 

rircte  of  "active  coiucioii*  vnaation/'  he  nilo  out  all  "  meta- 
physic."  tndred,  much  that  ii  part  of  normal  ChriiFLBn  fairh-— 
frB.  the  Eternity  of  the  Son — i»  paaaed  over  a»  beyond  the  ranee 
ofhia  method.  Ritichl't  theory  oi  "  value-illdjijients  "  IWalluir- 
lluik)  iUuifrale*  Ihia  form  of  agnosliclam.  Kehgiog4  jud^menlA  of 
value  dplermine  objecli  according  to  their  bearing  on  our  moral  and 
■piritiial  welfare.  They  imply  a  lively  lenie  ol  radical  human 
irt  of  Imowledge  atanda  quite  apart  from  that 
theoretic"  and  " diiinlereated  "  >iidgnient».  The 
L  a  world  ol  "  valuca,"  and  judga  things  ai  they  are 
"  fundamental  kU-IccUiu.  The  laller  movci  In 
a  wona  oi  cauae  and  eHect.  (N,B,  Ritichl  appean  to  lonKne 
Metaphysic  to  the  cat^ocy  of  Cauulily.)  Tlie  t  heoty  as  formulated 
haa  auf  h  grave  amblguitiea,  ibar  Ilia  thcolofy,  which,  aa  we  have  aeen. 
ia  wholly  baaed  on  uncompmmlaing  religioue^  realism,  has  actjally 
I^^V'^  ""  "         "icau    ectivHm. 


c  wffiinaly  ce 


of  valut-judgmenti  ia  part  (do 
both  "  melaphyiie  "  and  "  myat 
Faith-knowledge  appean  to  be  wm^i^u  iiuni  ■<» 
pended  in  mid^cean.    I*erhapa  11  he  had  lived  to 
of^will-piychi^Dgy  he  might  have  welcomed  (he 

A  few  inatancea  will  iUuatrate  Ritachl'a  poiitive  eyicemalic  theo- 
in  Revrladnn.  He  muat  be  regarded  in  Hu  active  relationthip  to 
the  "  kingdom,"  aa  aiuntiial  perannalicy  revealed  in  ipUilual  pur- 
poaiveneu.    Hia  "  Love  "  ii  Hii  will  aa  directed  towarda  the  leallra- 

fidelliy  to  thia  purpoae.  With  Cod' aa  "  FlrwCaute  "  or  "  Moral 
Legialator"  theokvy  haa  no  coocem;  nor  ia  it  inlereated  in  the 
*'  apeculativv"  problema  indicated  by  the  traditional  doctrine  of 
-'■-■'--=—    "*i(ural  theology  "haa  »  value  .aveiAere  it  leani 


n, belief  (G.  Ecke, 


p.  I98-9?).  "Di. 
lui  in  Hii  foundJ 
though  Ritichl  gi 


diction  of  chat  pumo* 
RedeinplDn,  iiiarificat 
nconciUation  ail  near 
broke*  family  relalimi 


if  Ihe  family,  _  The 


I  Ihe  Mediation  of 
even  to  Hia  death. 
Hieven.    Everything 

urtiahmrnt.  aalififactitm,  &c.)  la  lunmarily 
Ku  lu  uud'a  purpoae  of  love.  Rilichl  ia  eo  Idlhful 
nt  ol  the  religioua  community,  that  he  haa  nolhlng 

1  racn.  Hia'Khool.'i'JniWA  I.  G.  W.  Hemnann! 
ind  Adolf  Hamack  are  the  chief  namea,  diverRcs 
IK  in  many  diiectioaa;  r.g.  Kaftan  appreciate  uie 


nyitical  aide  of  religion,  Hanack'a  criticinn  ia  very  differeflt  from 

...      .ir  Kalitfininmi 
,    _  „,    UiOirrUU   in   dir    Ckrisllulirm 

I  (very  many  edilionj);  and  rtuloru  aiul  UOafkynk  (and 
IBS;),  give  hia  main  paution.  Many  hiatorical  and  oiber 
:■  beaidea.— E,  Bertrand,  (/neiwiiiieUr  cnciptiea  de  Ja  rUtmp- 

syilimt  ii  RiOcU  (1891);  H.  Schoen,  la  Oritiiui  kultriaai  i4  (a 
lUiiiint  it  RUicU  (ISOA);  G.  Ecke,  Die  l&u^liufa  Slitlr.  il. 
RiUiU't  md  du  mmirliidit  Kircki  drr  Cifemarf  ^1897);  Jamn 
Orr.  Jlu  RtliiUioH  fhtolory  and  tke  Eoaattitcai  Faiik  fU^idon, 
1B0B);   and   A.    E.   Carvie,    Tkr  RMMiaH    Tkalaiy   (Edinburgh. 

lilo  Pdeidercr.  Dattcpmnl  cf  ll!iiiji>{y  m  fHrnuwy  luci  Kiutl 


lejW). 


ncfHam 


RtTSCHL,  FRIBOBICH  WILHBLM  (iBoe-iS;^),  Gcnnan 
achnlar,  waa  bom  in  1S06  in  ThuringU.  Hia  fanUy,  ia  whidi 
culluie  and  poverty  were  heredilaiy,  were  Proleatuta  vbo 

hud    migraled    aeveral    general  iona    earlier    from    fioliemia. 

the  great  reform  in  the  higher  achools  ol  Pnusia  had  not  yet 
hcen  thoroughly  catjied  out.  Hia  chief  teacher,  Spilaner, 
a  pupil  of  Gottfried  Hermann,  divined  the  boy'i  geniui  and 
allowed  it  free  growth,  applying  rmly  ao  much  either  of  ilimulua 
or  of  restraint  as  was  absolutely  needfld.  After  a  WUIed  year 
at  the  university  of  Lnpiig,  where  Hermann  stood  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  Rilschl  passed  in  1S16  to  Halle.  Hers  be 
came  under  (he  poweilul  influence  of  Reisig,  a  young  "  Het- 
'"'  ^  talent,  a  fascinating  penonality 


iti  gift  lor  inslillir 
study.   The  great 

:  "  Verbalists  "  wi 
y  Hded  with  Her 


heighl,  I 


"  Realisi: 


irfor 


tarly  a  ya 


igainat  Boeckh.  The  early 
sig  in  leia  ma  not  sever  RitschI  from  Halle,  where 
1  professorial  career  with  a  great  reputation  and 

ipeUed  hia  removal  to  Brealau,  where  he  reach<?d 
"ordinary"  professor  in  1S34,  and  held  other 
!  great  event  of'  Ritschl'a  life  waa  a  loiouin  of 
Italy  (i8]6-37),  spent  in 


e  Uborto 


nation  of  ihe 


The  temaindcT 
of  hia  life  was  largely  occurred  in  working  out  the  material  then 

gathered  and  (he  ideas  then  conceived.  Bonn,  whither  be 
remnved  on  bis  marriage  in  iSjg,  and  where  he  remained  (or 
twenty-sii  yenn,  was  the  great  scene  of  his  activity  bolh  tl 
•cholai  and  aa  teacher.  The  philological  seminary  whieh  bt 
controlled,  although  nooiiiially  only  joiDt-direcior  wiih  Wekker, 
became  a  veritable  ii^iiu  liUaaruM,  a  kind  of  Isonaleaa 
school  of  classical  study;  in  it  were  trained  many  ol  the  tore- 
moat  scbolirs  of  the  last  Fony  yean.  The  names  of  Oesrg 
CurtiuB,  Ihnc,  Schleicher,  Beraayt,  Ribbcrk,  Lorenz,  VaUen, 
HUbner,  BUcheler,  Helbig,  Benndorf,  Riese,  Windisch,  who 
were  hia  pupils  either  at  Bonn  Dr  at  Leipaig,  attest  bis  fame  and 
power  as  a  teacher.  In  1SJ4  Otto  Jahn  took  the  place  of  tbe 
venerable  Wclcker  Bt  Bonn,  and  after  a  lime  succeeded  la 
dividing  with  Ritscbl  the  emiHre  over  Ihe  philological  school 

ment  a  violent  dispute  arose  between  them  in  iWj,  which  tor 
niaoy  monlbs  divided  into  two  bosiile  forces  ihe  unfvenitieS' 
and  the  press  of  Cetminy.  Both  sides  were  steeped  in  fiutl, 
bu(  Ri(schl  undoubtedly  received  harsh  treatment  Imm  the 
Prussian  government,  and  pressed  hb  resignation.  He  ac- 
cepted a  call  10  Leipiig.  where  he  died  in  harness  in  1876. 

RitFchl's  character  was  strongly  marked.  The  ^riled 
element  in  him  waa  powerful,  and  to  some  at  times  he  teemed 
overbcaHng.  bat  bb  natiue  was  noble  at  ihe  tore;  and,  tbougb 
intolerant  ol  inefficiency  and  ttupidiiy,  be  Dever  asserted  his 
penonal  claims  in  any  mean  or  petty  way.  He  waa  warmly 
attached  to  lamily  and  Irirnds,  and  yearned  conlinuaHy  after 

He  had  a  great  faculty  for  organizatinn,  as  is. shown  by  hi* 
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admintstradoh  of  the  university  library  at  Bonn,  and  by  the 
eight  years  of  labour  which  carried  to  success  a  work  of  infinite 
complexity,  the  famous  Pritcae  Lalinitalis  Monumenta  Epi- 
grapkua  (Bonn,  1862).  This  volume  presents  in  admirable 
facsimile,  with  prefatory  notices  and  indexes,  the  Latin  in- 
scriptions from  the  earUest  times  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 
It  lorms  an  introductory  volume  to  the  Berlin  Corpus  luscrip- 
ti4muM  Lalinarum,  the  excellence  of  which  is  largely  due  to  the 
precept  and  example  of  Ritschl,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  the 
later  volumes.  The  results  of  Ritschl's  life  are  mainly  gathered 
up  in  a  long  series  of  monographs,  for  the  most  part  of  the 
highest  finish,  and  rich  in  ideas  which  have  leavened  the 
scholarship  of  the  time. 

As  a  scholar,  Ritschl  was  of  the  lineage  of  Bentley,  to  whom 
be  looked  up,  like  Hermann,  with  fervent  admiration.  His 
best  efforts  were  spent  in  studying  the  languages  and  literatures 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  rather  than  the  life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  He  was  sometimes,  but  most  unjustly,  charged  with 
taking  a  narrow  view  of  '*  Philologie."  That  he  keenly  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  ancient  institutions  and  ancient 
art  both  his  published  papers  and  the  records  of  his  lectures 
amply  testify.  He  devoted  himself  for  the  most  part  to  the 
study  of  ancient  poetry,  and  in  particular  of  the  early  Latin 
drama.  This  formed  the  centre  from  which  his  investigations 
radiated.  Starting  from  this  he  ranged  over  the  whole  remains 
of  pre-Ciceconian  Latin,  and  not  only  analysed  but  augmented 
the  sources  from  which  our  knowledge  of  it  mtist  come.  Before 
Ritschl  the  Acquaintance  of  scholars  with  early  Latin  was 
so  dim  and  restricted  that  it  would  perhaps  be  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  call  him  its  real  discoverer. 

To  the  world  in  general  Ritschl  was  best  known  as  a  student 
of  Plautus.  He  cleared  away  the  accretions  of  ages,  and  by 
efforts  of  that  real  genius  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  labour, 
brought  to  light  many  of  the  true  features  of  the  original.  It 
is  infinitely  to  be  regretted  that  Ritschl's  results  were  never 
combined  to  form  that  monumental  edition  of  Plautus  of  which 
he  dreamed  in  his  earlier  life.  Ritschl's  examination  of  the 
Plautine  MSS.  was  both  laborious  and  brilliant,  and  greatly 
extended  the  knowledge  of  Plautus  and  of  the  ancient  Latin 
drama.  Of  this,  two  striking  examples  may  be  cited.  By 
the  aid  of  the  Ambrosian  palimpsest  he  recovered  the  name 
T.  Maccius  Plautus,  for  the  vulgate  M.  Accius,  and  proved  it 
correct  by  strong  extraneous  arguments.  On  the  margin  of 
the  Palatine  MSS.  the  marks  C  and  DV  continually  recur, 
and  bad  been  variously  explained.  Ritschl  proved  that  they 
meant  "  Canticum "  and  "  Diverbium,"  and  hence  show^ 
that  in  the  Roman  comedy  only  the  conversations  in  iambic 
senarii  were  not  intended  for  the  singing  voice.  Thus  was 
brought  into  strong  relief  a  fact  without  which  there  can  be  no 
true  appreciation  of  Plautus,  viz.  that  his  plays  were  comic 
operas  rather  than  comic  dramas. 

In  conjectund  criticism  Ritschl  was  inferior  not  only  to  his 
great  predecessors  but  to  some  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
imagination  was  in  this  field  (but  in  this  field  only)  hampered 
by  erudition,  and  his  judgment  was  unconsciously  warped  by 
the  desire  to  find  in  his  text  illustrations  of  his  discoveries. 
But  ftill  a  fair  proportion  of  his  textual  labours  has  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  he  rendered  immense  service  by  his  study  of 
Plautine  metres,  a  field  in  wjiich  little  advance  had  been  made 
itttce  the  time  of  Bentley.  In  this  matter  Ritschl  was  aided 
by  an  accomplishment  rare  (as  he  himself  lamented)  in  Germany 

the  art  of  writing  Latin  verse. 

In  q>ite  of  the  Incompleteness,  on  many  sides,  of  his  work 
Ritschl  must  be  assigned  a  place  in  the  history  of  learning 
among  a  very  select  few.  His  studies  are  presented  prindpally 
In  bis  Opuscfda  collected  partly  before  and  partly  since  his 
death.  The  Trinummus  (twice  edited)  was  the  only  specimen 
off  his  contemplated  edition  of  Plautus  which  he  completed. 
The  edition  has  been  continued  by  some  of  his  pupils— Goetz, 
Loewe  and  others. 

The  (acta  of  Ritschl's  life  may  be  best  learned  from  the  elaborate 
biography  by  Otto  RIbbeck  (Leipzig,  1879).    An  interesting  and 
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diacriminating  estimate  of  Ritachl's  work  is  that  by  Ludan  Mueller 
(BerUn,  1877).  (J.  S.  R.) 

RinOlf.  JOSBPH  (i75>-i8o3),  English  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  of  a  Westmorland  yeoman  family, 
on  the  and  of  October  1752.  He  was  educated  for  the  law, 
and  settled  in  London  as  a  conveyancer  when  twenty-two. 
He  devoted  his  spare  time  to  literature,  and  in  1782  published 
an  attack  on  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.  The  fierce 
and  insulting  tone  of  his  Observations,  in  which  Warton  was 
treated  as  a  showy  pretender,  and  chuged  with  cheating  and 
Ijdng  to  cover  his  ignorance,  made  a  great  sensation  in  literary 
circles.  In  nearly  all  the  small  points  with  which  he  dealt 
Ritson  was  in  the  right,  and  his  corrections  have  since  been 
adopted,  but  the  unjustly  bitter  language  of  his  criticisms  roused 
great  anger  at  the  time,  much,  it  would  appear,  to  Ritson's 
delight.  In  1783  Johnson  and  Steevens  were  assailed  in  the 
same  bitter  fashion  as  Warton  for  their  text  of  Shakespeare. 
Bishop  Percy  was  next  subjected  to  a  furious  onslaught  in  the 
preface  to  a  collection  of  Ancient  Songs  (printed  1787,  dated 
1790,  published  17Q3).  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  Ritson's  unmatchable  acrimony  is  that  he 
spared  no  pains  himself  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  texts  of 
old  songs,  ballads  and  metrical  romances  which  he  edited. 
Hi9  collection  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  is  perhaps  his  greatest 
single  achievement.  Scott,  who  admired  his  industry  and 
accuracy  in  spite  of  his  temper,  was  almost  the  only  man  who 
could  get  on  with  him.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  called  in 
Scott's  absence,  he  spoke  so  rudely  to  Mrs  Scott  that  Leyden, 
who  was  present,  threatened  to  "  thraw  his  neck  "  and  throw 
him  out  of  the  window.  Spelling  was  one  of  his  eccentricities, 
his  own  name  being  an  example:  Ritson  is  short  pronunciation 
for  Richardson.  As  early  as  1^96  Ritson  showed  signs  of 
mental  collapse,  and  on  the  loth  of  September  1803  he  l^ame 
completely  insane,  barricaded  himself  in  his  chambers  at 
Gray's  Inn,  made  a  bonfire  of  manuscripts,  and  was  finally 
forcibly  removed  to  Hoxton,  where  he  died  on  the  23rd  of  the 
month. 

RrmniHOUnL  DAVID  (i73»-i796),  American  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  GeTmantown,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  of  April 
1732.  First  a  watchmaker  and  mechanician  he  afterwardi 
became  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  (1777-89),  and  from  1792  to 
T795  director  of  the  U.S.  mint  (Philadelphia).  He  was  largely 
occupied  in  1763  and  in  1779-86  in  settling  the  boundaries  of 
several  of  the  states.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society; 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  latter  society  in  1791.  As  an 
astronomer,  Rittenhouse's  principal  merit  is  that  he  introduced 
in  X786theuse  of  spider  lines  in  the  focus  of  a  transit  instmment. 
His  priority  with  regard  to  this  useful  invention  was  acknow- 
ledged by  E.  Troughton,  who  brought  spider  lines  into  universal 
use  in  astronomical  instruments  (s^  von  Zach's  Monatliche 
Correspondent,  vol.  ii.  p.  215),  but  Felice  Fontana  (1730- 
1805),  professor  of  physics  at  the  um'versity  of  Pisa,  and 
afterwards  director  of  the  museum  at  Florence,  had  already 
anticipated  the  invention  in  1775,  though  no  doubt  this  fact  was 
unknown  to  Rtttenhouse.  His  researches  were  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  (178c- 
1799).    He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  of  June  1796. 

See  Memoir  (1813)  by  William  Barton. 

RirrSR,  HBIinUCH  (1791-1869),  German  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Zerbst  on  the  21st  of  November  1791,  and  died  at 
G5ttingen  on  the  3rd  of  February  1869.  He  studied  philosophy 
and  theology  at  G<}ttingen  and  Berlin  imtil  181 5.  In  1824 
he  became  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  Kiel,  where  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  philosophy  from  1833  to  1837.  He  then  accepted  a  similar 
position  at  the  university  of  Gdttingcn,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  His  chief  work  was  a  history  of  philosophy 
{Ceschickte  der  Philosophie)  published  in  twelve  volumes  at 
Hamburg  from  1829  to  1853.  This  book  is  the  product  of  a 
wide  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  aided  by  an 
impartial  critical  faculty,  and  its  value  is  demonstrated  by  the 
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lact  that  it  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  (he  languages 
of  Europe.  He  wrote  also  accounts  of  ancient  schools  of 
philosophy,  the  lonians,  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Megarians. 
Beside  these  important  historical  works,  he  published  a  brge 
number  of  treatises  of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Versuck  xur  VersUtndigung  Uber  die  neuesle  deuUche  Philosophit 
weil  KatU  (1853);  Die  ckrisAiche  PhUosophie  bis  auf  die 
neuesten  Zeiten  (a  vok.,  1858-59),  a  work  which  supplemented 
the  Cesckickte;  Abriss  der  pkUosopkiscken  Logik  (1824); 
Ueber  das  VerkOllnis  der  PhUosophie  sum  Leben  (1835); 
Historia  philcsophiae  Graeco-Romanae  (in  collaboration  with 
Preller,  1838;  7th  ed.,  x888);  Kleine  philosophische  Sckriften 
(1839-40);  System  der  Logik  wtd  Metaphysik  (1856); 
Encyklopddie  der  pkUosopkiscken  Wissensckajten  (1862-64); 
Ernest  Renan,  Uber  die  NaturwisseHSckaften  und  die  Cesckickte 
(1865);  Ueber  das  BOse  und  seine  Folgen  (1869).  Of  these 
latter,  the  one  best  known  in  England  is  the  History  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Philosophy,  which,  by  reason  of  the  excellence 
of  its  arrangement  and  its  judicious  quotations  and  notes,  b 
almost  indispensable  to  the  student  of  ancient  philosophy. 

RITTER,  KARL  (i 779-1859),  German  geographer,  was  bom 
at  Quedlinburg  on  the  7th  of  August  1779,  and  died  in  Berlin 
on  the  28th  of  September  1859.  His  father,  a  physician,  left 
his  family  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  Karl  was  received 
into  the  Schnepfenthal  institution  then  just  founded  by 
Christian  (jotthilf  Salzmann  (1744-1811)  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  his  educational  theories.  The  Salzmann  system  was 
practically  that  of  Rousseau;  conformity  to  natural  bw 
and  enlightenment  were  its  watchwords;  great  attention  was 
given  to  practical  life;  and  the  modem  languages  were 
carefully  taught,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Ritter  already  showed  geographical  aptitude,  and  when  his 
schooldays  were  drawing  to  a  close  his  future  course  was 
determined  by  an  introduction  to  Bethmann  Hollweg,  a  banker 
in  Frankfort.  It  was  arranged  that  Ritter  should  become 
tutor  to  HoUweg's  children,  but  that  in  the  meantime  he  should 
attend  the  university  at  his  patron's  expense.  His  duties  as 
tutor  in  the  Hollweg  family  began  at  Frankfort  in  17^  and 
continued  for  fifteen  years.  The  years  i8i4-i9>  which  he 
spent  at  Gdttingen  in  order  still  to  watch  over  the  welfare 
of  his  pupils,  were  those  in  which  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  geographical  inquiries.  He  had  already 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe  when  in  181 7-18  be  brought 
out  his  first  masterpiece,  Die  Erdkunde  im  Verkdltnis  sur 
Natur  und  sur  Ceschichte  des  Menschen  (Berlin,  a  vols.,  181 7- 
z8i8).  In  Z819  be  became  professor  of  history  at  Frankfort, 
and  in  1820  professor  extraordinarius  of  history  at  Berlin, 
where  shortly  afterwards  he  began  also  to  lecture  at  the  military 
college.  He  remained  in  this  position  till  his  death.  The 
second  edition  of  his  Erdkunde  (1822-58)  was  conceived  on  a 
much  brger  scale  than  the  first,  but  he  completed  only  the 
sections  on  Africa  and  the  various  cotmtries  of  Asia.  The 
service  rendered  to  geography  by  Ritter  was  especially  notable- 
because  he  brought  to  his  work  a  new  conception  of  the  subject. 
Geography  was,  to  use  his  own  expression,  a  kind  of  physiology 
and  comparative  anatomy  of  the  earth:  rivers,  mountains, 
glaciers,  &c.,  were  so  many  distinct  organs,  each  with  its  own 
appropriate  functions;  and,  as  his  physical  frame  is  the  basis 
of  the  man,  determinative  to  a  large  extent  of  his  life,  so  the 
structure  of  each  country  is  a  leading  element  in  the  historic 
progress  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  Ritter  was  a  scientific 
compiler  of  the  first  rank.  Among  his  minor  works  may  be 
mentioned  Vorkalle  europuiscker  V (Hkergeschickten  vor  Herodot 
(Berlin,  1820);  Die  Stupas  .  .  .  an  der  indobaktriscken 
Kdnigsstrasse  und  die  Kolosse  von  Bamiyan  (1838);  Einleitung 
tur  ailgemeinen  vergleickenden  Ctograpkie  (Berlin,  1852); 
"  Bemerkungen  Qber  Veranschaulichungsmittel  rftumlicher  Ver- 
haltnisse  bei  graphischen  Darstellungen  durch  Form  u.  Zahl," 
in  the  Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1828.  After  his  death  selec- 
tions from  his  lectures  were  published  under  the  titles  Cesckickte 
der  Erdkunde  (1861),  AUgemeine  Erdkunde  (1862),  and  Europa 
(1863).    Several  of  his  works  (e.g.  the  "  Palestine  "  volumes 


of  his  Erdkunde)  were  transbted  into  English.  "  Karl  Ritter  " 
foundations  were  established  in  bis  memory  at  Berlin  and 
Leipzig,  for  the  furtherance  of  geographical  study. 

See  G.  Kramer,  Karl  Ritter,  ein  Lebensbild  (Halle.  1864  and  1870: 
and  ed..  1875):  W.  L.  Gage.  The  Life  of  Karl  Ritter  (London.  1867}: 
F.  Marthe.  "  Was  bedeutet  Kari  Ritter  far  die  Gcognphie."  io 
Zeitsck.  der  Ces.f.  Erdk.  (Beritn.  1879).  All  Ritter's  works  meDttoned 
above  were  publtabed  at  Berlin. 

RITUAL  (from  Lat.  ritus,  a  custom,  especially  a  religious 
rite  or  custom),  a  term  of  religion,  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  routine  of  worship.  This  is  a  "  minimum  definition  **; 
"  ritual "  at  least  means  so  much,  but  may  stand  for  more. 
Without  some  sort  of  ritual  there  could  be  no  organized  method 
in  religious  worship.  Indeed,  viewed  in  this  aspect,  ritual  is 
to  religion  what  habit  is  to  life,  and  its  rationale  is  simibr. 
namely,  that  by  bringing  subordinate  functions  under  an  effort- 
less rale  it  permits  undivided  attention  in  regard  to  vital  issues. 
This  analogy — for  it  is  safer  to  regard  such  applications  of 
individual  psychology  to  social  phenomena  as  only  analogies — 
may  be  carried  a  step  further.  Just  as  the  main  business  of 
habit  is  to  secure  bodily  equilibrium  in  order  to  allow  free 
pby  to  the  mental  life,  so  the  chief  task  of  routine  in  religion 
is  to  organize  the  activities  necessary  to  its  stability  and  con- 
tinuance as  a  social  institution,  in  order  that  all  avaibble 
spontaneity  and  initbtive  may  be  directed  into  spiritual 
channels.  Such  organization  will  naturally  affect  far  more 
than  the  forms  of  worship;  but  these  at  least,  to  judge  from 
the  past  history  of  religion,  cannot  but  submit  extensively 
to  its  influence.  The  nature  of  religion,  as  the  sociologist  under- 
stands it,  is  bound  up  with  its  congregational  character. 
In  order  that  inter-subjective  rebtions  should  be  maintained 
between  fellow-worshippers,  the  use  of  one  or  another  set  of 
conventional  symbok  is  absolutely  required;  for  example, 
an  intelligible  vocabubry  of  meet  expressions,  or  (since  this 
is,  perhaps,  not  indispensable)  at  any  rate  sounds,  sights, 
actions  and  so  on,  that  have  come  by  prescription  to  signify 
the  common  purpose  of  the  religious  society,  and  the  means 
taken  in  common  for  the  realization  of  that  purpose.  In  this 
sense,  the  term  '*  ritual,"  as  meaning  the  prescribed  ceremonial 
routine,  b  also  extended  to  observances  not  strictly  religious  in 
character. 

But,  whibt  ritual  at  least  represents  routine,  it  tends,  his- 
torically speaking,  to  have  a  far  deeper  significance  for  the 
religious  consciousness.  A  recurrent  feature  of  religion,  which 
many  students  of  its  phenomena  would  even  corisider  constant 
and  typical,  b  the  attribution  of  a  more  or  less  8clf<ontained 
and  automatic  efficacy  to  the  ritual  procedure  as  such.  Before 
proceeding  to  considerations  of  genesb,  it  will  be  convenient 
briefly  to  analyse  the  notion  as  it  appears  in  the  higher  religions. 
Two  constituent  lines  of  thotight  may  be  distinguished.  Firstly, 
there  b  the  tendency  to  pass  beyond  the  purely  petitionary 
attitude  which  as  such  can  imply  no  more  than  the  desire, 
hope  or  expectation  of  divine  favour,  and  to  take  for  granted 
the  consummation  sought,  a  deity  that  answers,  a  grace  and 
blessing  that  are  communicated.  Only  when  such  accomplish- 
ment of  its  end  b  assumed  can  efficacy  be  held  to  attach  to 
the  act  of  worship.  Secondly,  there  b  the  tendency  to  identify 
such  a  self-accomplishing  act  of  worship  with  its  objective 
expression  in  the  ritual  that  for  purposes  of  mutual  under- 
standing makes  the  body  of  worslftppers  one. 

Tke  Magical  Element  in  Ritual. — Exactly  similar  tendencies— 
to  impute  efficacy,  and  to  treat  the  ritual  procedure  as  the 
source  of  that  efficacy— are  typically  characteristic  of  magic, 
and  their  reappearance  in  religion  can  hardly  be  treated  as  a 
coincidence,  seeing  that  magic  and  religion  would  appear  to 
have  much  in  common,  at  any  rate  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  development.  In  magic  a  suggestion  b  made  orally, 
or  by  dramatic  action,  or  most  often  in  both  ways  together, 
that  is  held  ipso  facto  to  bring  about  its  own  accomplishment. 
A  certain  conditionality  attaches  to  the  magical  operation, 
inasmuch  as  each  magician  b  subject  to  interference  on  the 
part  of  other  magicians  who  may  neutralise  hb  spell  by  a 
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ooontcr  qtcll  of  equal  or  greater  power;  nevertheless,  the  in- 
trinsic tone  is  that  of  a  categorical  assertion  of  binding  force 
and  efficacy.  Again,  in  magic  the  self-realizing  force  is  apt  to 
seem  to  reside  in  the  suggestional  machinery  rather  than  in  the 
spiritual  qualifications  of  the  magician,  though  this  is  by  no 
means  invariably  the  case.  On  the  whole,  however,  spells 
and  ceremonies  are  wont  to  be  regarded  as  an  inheritable  and 
transferable  property  containing  efficacy  in  themselves.  And 
what  is  true  of  magic  is  equally  true  of  much  of  primitive,  and 
even  of  relatively  advanced,  religion.  Dr  J.  G.  Fraxer  has 
pronounced  the  following  to  be  marks  of  a  primitive  ritual: 
negatively,  that  there  are  no  priests,  no  temples  and  no  gods 
(though  he  holds  that  departmental,  non-individual  "  spirits  ** 
are  recognized);  positively,  that  the  rites  are  magical  rather 
than  propiliatozy  {Tkc  Golden  Bougk,  2nd  ed.  ii.  191).  If  we 
leave  it  an  open  question  whether,  instead  of  "spirits,"  it 
would  not  be  safer  to  speak  of  "powers"  (to  which  not  a 
soul-Ilke  nature,  but  simply  a  capacity  for  exercising  magic, 
is  attributed),  this  characterization  may  be  accepted  as  apply- 
ing to  many,  if  not  to  all,  the  rites  of  primitive  religion.  Thus 
the  well-known  totemic  ceremonies  of  Central  Australia  afford 
a  striking  example  of  rites  of  a  deeply  religious  import — in  the 
sense  that  the  purpose  they  embody  is  that  of  consecrating 
certain  functions  of  the  common  life  (see  Reucion) — ^yet 
almost  whoUy  magical  in  form.  They  resolve  themselves  on 
analysis  into  (z)  direct  acts  of  magical  suggestion,  and  (2)  acts 
commemorative  of  the  magical  doings  of  mythical  ancestors, 
the  purport  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  indirectly  and  con- 
structively magical,  on  the  principle  that  in  magic  to  mention 
a  thing's  origin  is  to  control  it,  to  recount  another's  wonder- 
working is  to  reproduce  his  power,  and  so  on.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  other  Australian  rites  are  found,  notably  those 
that  accompany  initiation  in  the  south-eastern  region,  over 
which  anthropomorphic  beings  having'  enough  individuality 
to  rank  as  "gods"  undoubtedly  preside;  but  even  here, 
though  traces  of  propitiatory  worship  may  be  discernible  (the 
evidence  being  scanty  and  conflicting),  acts  of  pure  magic 
are  decidedly  to  the  fore.  And  what  is  true  of  the  most 
primitive  and  unreflective  forms  of  cult  remains  true  of  more 
advanced  types  which  have  become  relatively  self-conscious. 
There  is  little  or  no  felt  opposition  between  processes  imply- 
ing control  and  processes  of  a  propitiatory  character  in  the 
religion  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  which  American  ethnologists 
have  been  so  successful  in  expounding,  or,  to  mount  to  a  still 
higher  level,  in  the  Vedic,  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  cults.  The 
leading  idea,  we  may  even  say,  is  that  expressed  so  happily 
by  a  character  in  Renan's  Le  Prltrt  d<  Nimi-  "  L'ordre  du 
monde  depend  de  l'ordre  des  rites  qu'on  observe  "  (cf.  A.  Lang, 
Myth,  Ritual  and  Rdigton,  2nd  al>  i*  251).  As  regards  the 
most  developed  forms  of  religion,  whilst  the  old  procedure 
Largely  survives  unchanged,  its  original  intention  is  disowned 
by  theologians,  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  popular  mind 
is  alwajrs  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  appeal  of  prima  facie 
appearance. 

This  proneness  to  impute  efficacy  to  ritual  is  immensely 
reinforced  by  another  social  proclivity,  more  or  less  distinct  in 
its  ultimate  nature,  which  causes  the  rite  to  rank  as  a  divine 
ordinance  or  command.  Naturallv  if  the  god  manifests  himself 
by  means  of  certain  forms,  if  he  is  reputed  to  have  founded  or 
revealed  them,  or  if  he  has  been  known  to  evince  displeasure 
at  departures  from  them,  there  is  strong  reason  to  think  that 
such  forms  are  efficacious,  and  that  in  a  sense  of  themselves, 
namely,  by  being  what  they  are  At  the  sociological  level 
of  thought  this  divine  sanctiou  has  to  be  treated  as  the  echo 
of  a  social  sanction  which  ratifies  and  protects  religious 
custom.  In  early  society  the  influence  of  what  Walter  Bagchot 
{in  Physics  and  Politics,  gth  ed.  p.  102)  calls  the  "  persecuting 
tendency  "  in  enforcing  custom  is  on  the  whole  not  markedly 
in  evidence.  The  ract  is  that  imitation  in  a  hom(>geneous  group 
produces  such  unanimity  that,  with  the  help  of  rame  education, 
notably  the  instruction  given  at  the  time  of  initiation,  all  non- 1 
conformity  is  nipped  in  the  bud.    Of  the  Central  Australian  I 


ceremonies  we  read  that  they  "  had  to  be  performed  in  precisely 
the  Same  way  in  which  they  had  been  in  the  Alcheringa  (lit. 
'dream-time '"-age  of  mythical  tribal  ancestors).  Everything 
was  ruled  by  precedent;  to  change  even  the  decoration  of  a  per- 
former would  have  been  an  unheard-of  thing;  the  reply, '  It  was  so 
in  the  Alcheringa,'  was  considered  as  perfectly  satisfactory  by  way 
of  explanation  "  (B.  Spencer  and  F.  Gillen,  The  Native  Tribes  of 
Central  Australia,  324).  Here  we  perceive  the  social  sanction  of 
public  opinion  insensibly  merging  in  a  supernatural  sanction. 
The  tribe  is  a  religious  partnership  with  a  divine  past  with  which 
it  would  not  willingly  break.  As  Mr  I^ng  well  puts  it,  "  Ritual 
is  preserved  because  it  preserves  luck  "  (/0c.  cit.).  Given  an 
intrinsic  sacredneas,  it  is  but  a  step  to  associate  definite  gods  with 
the  origin  or  purpose  of  a  rite,  whose  interest  it  thereupon 
becomes  to  punish  omissions  or  innovations  by  the  removal  of 
their  blessing  (which  is  little  more  than  to  say  that  the  rite  loses 
its  efficacy),  or  by  the  active  infliction  of  disaster  on  the  com- 
munity. In  the  primitive  society  it  is  hard  to  point  to  any 
custom  to  which  sacredness  does  not  in  some  degree  attach,  but, 
naturally,  the  more  important  and  solemn  the  usage,  the  more 
rigid  the  religious  conservatism.  Thus  there  are  indications 
that  in  Australia,  at  the  highly  sacred  ceremony  of  circumcision, 
the  fire-stick  was  employed  after  stone  implements  were  known; 
and  we  have  an  exact  parallel  at  a  higher  level  of  culture,  the 
stone  implement  serving  for  the  same  operation  when  iron  is 
already  in  common  use  (Spencer  and  Gillen,  ib.  401;  cf.  E.  B. 
Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind,  3rd  ed.  p.  21 7). 

The  Interpretation  of  Ritual. — A  valuable  truth  insisted  on  by 
the  late  W.  Robertson  Smith  (Religion  of  the  Semites,  17  sqq.) 
is  that  in  primitive  religion  it  is  ritual  that  generates  and  sustains 
myth,  and  not  the  other  way  about.  Sacred  lore  of  course  cannot 
be  dispensed  with;  even  Australian  society,  which  has  hardly 
reach«i  the  stage  of  having  priests,  needs  its  Oknirabata  or 
"  great  instructor  "  (Spencer  and  Gillcn,  ib.  303).  The  function  of 
such  an  expert,  however,  is  chiefly  to  hand  on  mere  rules  for 
the  performance  of  religious  acts.  If  his  lore  include  sacred 
histories,  it  is  largely,  we  may  suspect,  because  the  description 
and  dramatization  of  the  doings  of  divine  persons  enter  into 
ritual  as  a  means  of  magical  control.  Similarly,  the  sacred 
books  of  the  religions  of  middle  grade  teem  with  minute  prescript 
tions  as  to  ritual,  but  are  almost  destitute  of  doctrine.  Even  in 
the  highest  religions,  where  orthodoxy  is  the  main  requirement, 
and  ritual  is  held  merely  to  symbolize  dogma,  there  is  a  remark- 
able rigidity  about  the  dogma  that  is  doubtless  in  large  part  due 
to  its  association  with  ritual  forms  many  of  them  bearing  the 
most  primeval  stamp.  As 'regards  the  symbolic  interpretation  of 
ritual,  this  is  usually  held  not  to  be  primitive;  and  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  an  unreflective  age  is  hardly  aware  of  the 
difference  between  "  outward  sign  "  and  "  inward  meaning," 
and  thinks  as  it  were  by  means  of  its  eyes.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  easier  to  define  fetishism  (a  fetish  "  differing  from  an  idol  in 
that  it  is  worshipped  in  its  own  character,  not  as  the  symbol, 
image  or  occasional  residence  of  a  deity,"  New  English  Dictionary, 
Oxford,  1901)  than  it  is  to  bring  such  a  fetishism  home  to  any 
savage  people,  the  West  African  negroes  not  excluded  (cf.  A.B. 
Ellis,  The  Tshi-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Cold  Coast  of  W.  Africa, 
1Q2).  It  is  the  magic  power,  virtue  or  grace  residing  in,  and 
proceeding  from,  the  material  object — ^a  power  the  communica- 
bility  of  which  constitutes  the  whole  working  hypothesis  of 
the  magico-religious  performance — that  is  valued  in  those  cases 
where  native  opinion  can  be  tested.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  act  of  magic  a  symbolic  method  is 
consciously  pursued,  as  witness  the  very  formulas  employed: 
"  As  I  burn  this  image,  so  may  the  man  be  consumed,"  or  the 
even  more  explicit, "  It  is  not  wax  I  am  scorching;  it  is  the  liver, 
heart  and  spleen  of  So-and-so  that  I  scorch  "  (W.  W.  Skeat. 
Malay  Magic,  $  70),  where  appearance  and  reality  are  distinguished 
in  order  to  be  mystically  reunited.  Now  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  from  the  symbol  as  embodying  an  imperative  to  the 
symbol  as  expressing  an  optative  is  a  transition  of  meaning  that 
involves  no  change  of  form  whatever;  and,  much  as  theorists 
love  to  contrast  the  suggestional  and  the  petitionary  attitudes. 
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it  Is  doubtful  if  the  savage  does  not  move  quite  indifferently  to 
and  fro  across  the  supposed  frontier-line  between  magic  and 
religion,  interspersing  "  bluff  "  with  blandishment,  spell  with 
genuine  prayer.  Meanwhile  the  particular  meanings  of  the 
detailed  acts  composing  a  complicated  piece  of  ritual  soon  tend 
to  lose  themselves  in  a  general  sense  of  the  efficacy  of  the  rite  as  a 
whole  to  bring  blessing  and  avert  eviL  Nay,  unintelligibility 
is  so  far  from  invalidating  a  sacred  practice  that  it  positively 
supports  it  by  deepening  the  characteristic  atmosphere  of 
mystery.  Even  the  higher  religions  show  a  lingering  predilection 
for  cabalistic  formulas. 

Changes  in  RUuaf.— "Whilst  ritual  displays  an  extraordinary 
stability,  its  nature  is  of  course  not  absolutely  rigid;  it  grows, 
alters  and  decays.  As  regards  its  growth,  there  is  hardly  a 
known  tribe  without  its  elaborate  body  of  magico-religk)us 
rites.  In  the  exceptional  instances  where  this  feature  is 
relatively  absent  (the  Masai  of  £.  Africa  offer  a  case  in  point), 
we  may  suspect  a  disturbance  of  tradition  due  to  migration 
or  some  similar  cause.  Thus  there  is  always  a  pre-ocisting 
pattern  in  accordance  with  which  such  evolution  or  invention 
as  occurs  proceeds.  Unconscious  evolution  is  perhaps  the 
more  active  factor  in  primitive  times;  imitation  is  never  exact, 
and  small  variations  amount  in  time  to  considerable  changes. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  deliberate  innovation.  In 
Australia  councils  of  the  older  men  are  held  day  by  day  during 
the  performance  of  their  ceremonies,  at  whidi  traditions  are 
repeated  and  procedure  determined,  the  effect  being  mainly 
to  preserve  custom  but  undoubtedly  in  part  also  to  alter  it. 
Moreover,  the  individual  religious  genius  exercises  no  small 
influence.  A  man  of  a  more  original  turn  of  mind  than  his 
fellows  will  claim  to  have  had  a  new  ceremony  imparted  to  him 
in  a  vision,  and  such  a  ceremony  will  even  be  adopted  by  another 
tribe  which  has  no  notion  of  its  meaning  (Spencer  and  Gillen, 
ib.  273,  278,  281  n.).  Meanwhile,  since  little  is  dropped  whilst 
so  mudi  is  being  added,  the  result  is  an  endless  complication 
and  elaboration  of  rituaL  Side  by  side  with  elaboration  goes 
systematiaation,  more  especially  when  local  cults  come  to  be 
merged  in  a  wider  unity.  Thereupon  assimilation  is  likely  to 
take  place  to  one  or  another  leading  type  of  rite — for  instance, 
sacrifice  or  prayer.  At  these  higher  stages  there  is  more  need 
than  ever  for  the  expert  in  the  shape  of  the  priest,  in  whose 
hands  ritual  procedure  becomes  more  and  more  of  a  conscious 
and  studied  discipline,  the  naive  popular  elements  being  steadily 
eliminated,  or  rather  transformed.  Not  but  what  the  trans- 
ference of  ritualistic  duties  to  a  professional  class  is  often  the 
signal  for  slack  and  mechanical  performance,  with  consequent 
decay  of  ceremonial.  The  trouble  and  worry  of  having  to 
comply  with  the  endless  rules  of  a  too  complex  system  is  apt  to 
operate  more  widely — namely,  in  the  religious  society  at  large — 
and  to  produce  an  endless  crop  of  evasions.  Good  examples 
of  these  on  the  part  alike  of  priests  and  people  are  afforded  by 
Toda  religion,  the  degenerate  condition  of  which  is  expressly 
attributed  by  Dr  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  to  "  the  over-development 
of  the  ritual  aspect  of  religion  "  (The  Todas,  454-55).  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  a  religion  thus  atrophied  tends  to 
revert  to  purely  magical  practices,  the  use  of  the  word  of  power, 
and  so  on  (ib.  ch.  x.).  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  what 
are  known  as  ritual  substitutions,  though  they  lend  themselves 
to  purposes  of  evasion  (as  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  Chinese 
use  of  paper  money  at  funerals),  rest  ultimately  on  a  principle 
that  i&  absolutely  fundamental  in  magico-religious  theory— 
namely,  that  what  suggests  a  thing  because  it  is  like  it  or  a 
part  of  it  becomes  that  thing  when  the  mystic  power  is  there 
to  carry  the  suggestion  through. 

The  Classification  of  Riles. — More  than  one  basis  of  division 
has  suggested  itself.  From  the  sociological  point  of  view 
perhaps  the  most  important  distinction  in  use  is  that  between 
public  and  private  riles.  Whilst  the  former  essentially  belong 
to  religion  as  existing  to  further  the  common  weal,  the  latter 
have  from  the  earliest  times  an  ambiguous  character,  and 
tend  to  split  into  those  which  are  licit — "  sacraments,"  as  they 
may  be  termed— and  those  which  are  considered  anti-sodal 


in  tendency,  and  are  consequently  piit  beyond  the  pale  of 
religion  and  assigned  to  the  "  black  art  "  of  magic.  Or  the 
sociologist  i&ay  prefer  to  correlate  rites  with  the  forms  of  sodal 
organization— the  tribe,  the  phratry,  the  clan,  the  family  and 
so  on.  Another  interesting  contrast  (seeing  how  primary  a 
function  of  religion  it  is  to  establish  a  calendar  of  sacred  seasons) 
is  that  between  periodic  and  occasional  ritet— one  that  to  a 
certain  extent  falls  into  line  with  the  previous  dichotomy.  A 
less  fruitful  method  of  classing  rites  is  that  which  arranges 
them  according  to  their  inner  meaning.  As  we  have  seen^ 
such  meaning  is  usually  acquired  ex  post  facto,  and  typical 
forms  of  rite  are  used  for  many  different  purposes;  so  that 
attempts  to  differentiate  are  likely  to  beget  more  equivocations 
than  they  clear  up.  The  fact  is  that  comparative  religion 
must  be  content  to  regard  all  its  classifications  alike  as  pieces 
of  mere  scaffolding  serving  temporary  purposes  of  construction. 
Negative  Rites. — A  word  must  be  added  on  a  subject  dealt 
with  elsewhere  (see  Taboo,  Genna),  but  strictly  germane  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  What  have  the  best,  if  not  the  sole,  right  to 
rank  as  taboos  are  ritual  interdictions  (see  M.  Mauss  in  L' Annie 
sociologiguef  ix.  349).  Taboo,  as  understood  in  Polynesia, 
the  home  of  the  word,  b  as  wide  as,  and  no  wider  than,  religion, 
representing  one  side  or  aspect  of  the  sacred  (see  Reucion). 
The  very  power  that  can  help  can  also  blast  if  approached 
improperly  and  without  due  precautions.  Taboos  are  such 
precautions,  abstinences  prompted,  not  by  simple  dread  or 
dislike,  but  always  by  some  sort  of  respect  as  felt  towards 
that  which  in  other  circumstances  or  in  other  form  has  healing 
virtue.  Thus  the  negative  attitude  of  the  observer  of  taboo 
involves  a  positive  attitude  of  reverence  from  which  it  becomes 
in  practice  scarcely  distinguishable.  To  keep  a  fast,  for  instance, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  direct  act  of  worship.  It  must  be  noted, 
too,  that,  whereas  taboo  as  at  first  conceived  belongs  to  the 
magico-religious  circle  of  ideas,  implying  a  quasi-physical 
transference  of  sacredness  from  what  has  it  to  one  not  fit  to 
receive  it,  it  is  very  easily  reinterpreted  as  an  obligation  imposed 
by  the  deity  on  his  worshippers.  The  law  observed  by  a 
primitive  religious  community  abounds  in  negative  precepts, 
and  if  eariy  religion  tends  to  be  a  religion  of  fear  it  b  because 
the  taboo-breaker  provides  the  most  palpable  objective  for 
human  and  divine  sanctions.  In  the  higher  religions,  to  be 
pure  remains  amongst  the  most  laudable  of  aspirations,  and, 
even  though  the  ceremonial  aversion  of  a  fprmer  age  has  be- 
come moralized,  and  a  purity  of  heart  set  up  as  the  ideal,  it 
is  on  "  virtues  of  omis.«ion  "  that  stress  is  apt  to  be  laid,  sc 
that  a  timorous  propriety  is  too  often  preferred  to  a  forceful 
grappling  with  the  problems  of  life.  There  are  signs,  however, 
that  the  religious  consciousness  has  at  length  come  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  function  of  routine  in  religion  as  elsewhere 
is  to  clear  the  way  for  action. 

Bibliography. — A  comprehensive  study  of  ritual  as  such  from  the 
comparative  standpoint  remains  yet  to  m  written.  Some  leading 
ideas  on  the  subject  are  struck  out  by  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture* 
(1903),  ch.  18;  and  A.  Lanf,  Mytn,  Ritual  and  Religion*  (1899); 


Semites  (1889).  A  vrry  valuable  woric  of  restricted  range  but 
embodying  a  method  that  might  fruitfully  be  applied  to  the  whole 
subject  of  ritual  is  H.  Hubert  and  M.  Mauss,  "  Esdai  sur  la  nature  et 
sur  la  fonction  du  sacrifice"  in  L' Annie  socitUogioue,  u.;  in  close 
connexion  with  the  above  should  be  studied  S.  l^vi,  La  Doctrine 
du  sacrifice  dam  les  Brdhmanes  (1899);  W.  Caland  and  V.  Henry, 
L'Agnistoma,  description  complete  de  la  forme  normale  du  sacrifice 
de  Soma  dans  le  cutte  vSdigue  (1906);  see  also  H.  Oldenberg.  Die 
Religion  des  Veda  (1894);  A.  Hillebrant.  Ritual  Litteratur:  Vediscke 
Opfer  und  Zauher  (t8^).  Admirable  descriptions  of  Australiaa 
ritual  are  to  be  found  m  B.  Spencer  and  F.  j.  Gillen,  The  NaUee 
Tribes  of  Central  Australia  (1809)  and  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central 
Australta  (1904).  On  North  American  rituals  very  excellent  studies 
exist  in  A.  C.  Fletcher,  "The  Hako:  A  Pawnee  Ceremony,"  in 
22nd  Report  of  Bureau  ef  American  Ethnology:  see  also  various 
papers  by  the  same  authoress  in  Peabody  Reports:  likewise  in  J.  W. 
Fcwkes.  "  Tusayan  Katchinas,"  in  tsth  Rep  of  B.  of  A.  Eth.:  and 
id.,  "  Hopi  Katchinas"  in  2tst  Rep.:  M.  C.  Stevenson.  "  The  ZuAi 
Indians/'^ in  23rd  Rep.:  cf.  F.  H.  Cushinij.  "  Zufli  Fetiches."  in 
I  2nd  Rep,    The  following  works  pay  special  attention  to   ritual 
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featofcs:  L.  R.  Faraell.  The  CnUs  of  ike  Greek  States  (I8g6-I9&7); 
A.  Moret,  Le  Ritttd  du  cuUe  dimn  joumalier  en  agypte  Ogoa) ;  A.  de 
Marchi  //  cuUo  privato  di  Roma  aiUtca  (1902).  (R.  R.  M.) 

RTrUAL  MURDER,  a  general  term  for  human  sacrifice  in 
connexion  with  relig;ious  ceremonies.  False  accusations  as 
to  the  practice  of  ritual  murder  by  Jews  and  Christians  have 
often  been  made.  "The  Christians  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  suffered  severely  under  them"  (Strack).  Justin 
Blartyr  (150-160)  in  his  Second  Apology  (ch.  13)  vigorously 
defends  the  Christian  community  against  this  charge;  Octavius, 
Minudus  Felix,  Tertullian,  Origen  and  other  Church  Fathers 
all  refer  to  the  subject  and  indignantly  repudiate  the  atrodous 
libd  that  the  Eucharist  involved  human  sacrifice.  The  myth 
was  revived  against  the  Montanists,  and  in  the  later  middle 
ages  against  various  sects  of  heretical  Christians.  In  recent 
yean  the  accusation  has  been  again  levelled  against 
"foreigners"  during  the  disturbances  in  China.  The  chief 
sufferers,  however,  from  the  charge  were  the  Jews.  The 
charge  was  never  coherently  defined,  but  a  notion  prevailed 
that  at  the  Passover  Christian  blood  was  used  in  Jewish  riles. 
For  this  belief  there  is  no  foundation  whatever,  as  is  proved  in 
the  rla.sftifal  treatise*  on  the  subject  by  Hermann  L.  Strack, 
Regius  Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin  University.  The  first 
occasion  on  which  the  medieval  Jews  were  accused  of  the  murder 
of  a  Christian  child  was  at  Norwich  in  1x44.  In  the  following 
century  other  instances  of  the  charge  occurred  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  by  this  time  (middle  of  the  13th  century)  the  legend 
had  grown  into  a  belief  that  "  the  Jews  of  every  province 
annually  dedde  by  lot "  which  congregation  or  town  is  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  mythical  murder.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  in  ages  when  the  Jews  were  everjrwhere  regarded  with 
superstitious  awe,  such  stories  to  their  detriment  would  find 
ready  credence,  but  the  revival  of  the  myth  in  recent  times  by 
the  anti-Semite  is  a  deplorable  instance  of  degeneration.  It 
is  only  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  Lincoln  case  (1255),  the 
Trent  case  (1475)  and  more  recently  the  Damascus  case  (1840), 
the  Tisza-Esdar  affair  (i88a),  the  Xanten  charge  (1891)  and 
the  Polna  case  (1899).  All  of  these  charges — sometimes 
invented  by  malidous  seceders  from  the  Jewish  fold — were 
followed  by  qwliation  and  tragic  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
On  the  other  hand  many  Jewish  prosdjrtes  to  Christianity 
have  strenuously  defended  the  Jews  from  the  charge,  among 
them  may  be  particularly  named  Prof<  D.  Chwolson  (Blutan- 
klage,  1901).  In  1840  a  protest  against  the  charge  was  signed 
by  58  Jewish-Christians,  the  list  being  headed  by  M.  S.  Alex- 
ander, Anglican  bishop  at  Jerusalem.  Further  testimonies 
of  a  similar  kind  are  collected  in  Strack  (op.  cU.  p.  339).  Many 
of  the  popes  have  issued  bulls  exonerating  the  Jews  (cf.  Strack, 
p.  350);  similarly  temporal  princes  have  often  taken  a  similar 
step  {ibid.  p.  260).  Many  Christian  scholars  and  ecclesiastics 
have  fdt  it  their  duty  to  utter  protests  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
Among  them  have  been  the  most  eminent  Christian  students 
of  Rabbinism  of  recent  times,  e.g.  Professors  Alexander  McCaul, 
P.  Lagarde,  Franz  Delitzsch,  A.  Merx,  T.  Ndldeke,  C.  Siegfried, 
A.  WOnsche,  G.  H.  Dalman  and  J.  von  D5llinger.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  evidence  (with  a  complete  acquittal  of 
the  Jews)  is  contained  in  a  notable  work  by  a  Catholic  priest, 
F.  Frank,  Der  Ruualmord  vor  den  GericktshSfen  der  Wahrheit 
mid  d€r  GerecJUigkeit  (1901,  1903).  The  literature  on  the  other 
side  is  entirdy  antisemitic  and  in  no  instance  has  it  survived 
the  ordeal  of  criticism.  The  most  notorious  exponent  of  the 
charge  was  A.  Rohling,  the  worthlessness  of  whose  writings 
on  the  subject  is  exposed  by  (among  many  others)  Strack 
{op.  cU.  pp.  155  seq.). 

A  list  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  cases  is  given  by 
j.  Jacob  in  the  Jewish  Encyelopediaf  iiL  266-67.  (1*  A.) 

RIVA,  a  fortified  district  town  of  Tirol,  Austria,  near  the 
Italian  frontier.  Pop.  (1900)  7550.  It  is  a  lake  port  and 
steamship  station  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lago  di 
Garda.  There  are  two  forts  on  the  Monte  Brione  a  little  over 

>  DttM  Btut  im  GlaubeH  itnd  Aberg^uben  (Eng.  trans.,  The  Jew  and 
BumoM  Sacrifice,  London,  1909). 


a  mile  north-east  of  the  town,  and  the  old  castle  of  La  Rocca 
was  reconstructed  and  extended  in  accordance  with  modern 
requirements  in  1850.  The  Minorite  Church  (1603),  with 
altar  pictures  by  Guido  Reni  and  other  Italian  painters,  is 
much  frequented  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  In  addition  to  its 
transit  trade  and  the  entertainment  of  visitors,  the  prindpal 
resources  of  the  town  are  the  manufacture  of  paper,  iron  wares 
and  pottery,  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  and  the  olive 
tree,  and  a  considerable  commerce  in  timber,  planks  and  coal. 
Riva  is  connected  with  the  Ledro  valley  by  a  picturesque 
road  which  passes  in  a  series  of  timnels  and  galleries  along  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  west  shore  of  the  lake. 

RIVAL*  one  who  competes  with  another,  one  who  strives 
to  out-do  or  excd  another  or  to  gain  an  object  or  end  before 
or  in  preference  to  another.  The  Latin  rivalis,  which  was 
in  classical  Latin  used  of  a  competitor  in  love,  meant  by  de- 
rivation one  who  used  the  same  brook  or  stre&m  {riims)  as 
another,  hence  a  neighbour;  thus  in  the  Digest ^  xliii.  30,  i.  26, 
"  si  inter  ritaies^  id  est  qui  per  eundem  rivum  aquam  ducunt, 
sit  contentio  de  aquae  usu."  The  term  naturally  applied 
more  particularly  to  those  who  lived  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
stream  which  would  be  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute  as  to 
rights. 

RIVAROU  ANTOINE  DE  (i 753-1801),  French  writer  and 
epigrammatist,  was  bom  at  Bagnols  in  Langucdoc  on  the 
36th  of  June  X753,  and  died  at  Berlin  on  the  nth  of  April 
1 801.  It  seems  that  his  father  was  an  innkeeper  but  a  man 
of  cultivated  tastes.  The  son  assumed  the  title  of  comtc  de 
Rivarol,  and  asserted  his  connexion  with  a  noble  Itab'an  family, 
but  his  enemies  said  that  the  name  was  really  Riverot,  and 
that  the  family  was  not  noble.  After  various  vidssitudes  he 
appeared  in  Paris  in  1777.  After  winning  some  academic 
prizes,  Rivarol  distinguished  himself  in  the  year  1784  by  a 
treatise  Swr  Vuniversaliti  de  la  langue  fran^ise^  and  by  a 
translation  of  the  Inferno.  The  year  before  the  Revolution 
broke  out  he,  with  some  assistance  from  a  man  of  similar  but 
lesser  talent,  Champcenetz,*  compiled  a  lampoon,  entitled 
Petit  Almanack  de  nos  grands  kommes  pour  1788,  in  which 
some  writers  of  actual  or  future  talent  and  a  great  many 
nobodies  were  ridiculed  in  the  most  pitiless  manner.  When 
the  Revolution  developed  the  importance  of  the  press,  Rivarol 
at  once  took  up  arms  on  the  Royalist  side,  and  wrote  in  the 
Journal  politique  of  Antoine  Sabatier  de  Castres  (1742-1817) 
and  the  Actes  des  Apttres  of  Jean  Gabriel  Peltier  (1770-1825). 
But  he  emigrated  in  1793,  and  established  himself  at  Brussels, 
whence  he  removed  successivdy  to  London,  Hamburg  and 
Berlin.  Rivarol  has  had  no  rival  in  France  except  Piron 
in  sharp  conversational  sayings.  These  were  mostly  ill-natured, 
and  mostly  have  a  merely  local  application.  Their  brilliancy, 
however,  can  escape  no  one.  His  brother,  Claude  Francois 
(i 763-1848),  was  also  an  author.  His  works  include  Isman, 
ou  le  fatalisme  (1795),  a  novel;  Le  Viridique  (1827),  comedy; 
Essai  swr  les  causes  de  la  rivolution  franqaise  (1827). 

The  works  of  Antoine  de  Rivarol  were  published  in  five  volumes 
(Paris,  1805);  selections  (Paris,  1858)  with  introductory  matter 
by  Sainte-Beuve  and  others,  and  that  edited  in  1862  (2nd  ed.,  1880) 
by  M.  de  Lescure,  may  be  specified.  See  also  M.  de  Lescure's 
RioarolH  la  sociiti  franeaise  pendant  la  rivolution  ei  I'imigralion 
(1882).  and  Le  Breton's  Rivar<4,  sa  vie,  ses  idles  (1895). 

RIVB-DE-OIER,  a  town  of  east-central  France,  in  the 
department  of  Loire,  14  m.  E.N.E.  of  St  £tienne,  on  the 
railway  to  Lyons.     Pop.  (1906)  15,338. 

Situated  on  the  Gier  and  the  Canal  de  Givors,  it  is  prindpally 
dependent  on  the  coal  industry,  giving  its  name  to  a  coal- 
basin  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  St  £tienne.  It  has 
glass  works,  the  products  of  which  are  cdebrated  on  account 
of  the  fineness  and  purity  of  the  sand  found  on  the  banks  of 

'  Louts  Ren6  Quantin  de  Richebourg,  Chevalier  de  Champcenetz 
( 1 760-1 794),  died,  on  the  scaffold.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Louis  Pierre,  marquia  de  Champcenetz,  governor  of  the  Tuileries 
in  1789.  who  escaped  in  179a  through  the  protection  of  Mme.  Elliott, 
mistress  of  the  due  d*0rl6ans. 
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the  Rhone  and  the  Saftne.  There  are  also  iron  and  steel  works 
where  iron  goods  and  ironmongery  of  all  kinds  are  manufactured. 

Rive-de-Gier  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity,  as  appears  from 
remains  of  Gallo-Roman  buildings,  and  mosaics  and  coins 
found  at  various  times.  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV  the  working 
of  the  mines  had  already  given  to  the  locality  a  measure  of 
importance. 

RIVER,  any  considerable  stream  of  water  flowing  in  a  defined 
channel.  The  origin  and  subsequent  formation  of  rivers  and 
the  valleys  along  which  they  flow  are  considered  under 
Geography,  §  Principles  of  Gecgrapky,  and  Geology,  §  viii. 
The  word  "  river  "  is  an  adaptation  of  the  O.  Fr.  rioere  (mod. 
rinire),  which  descends  through  Med.  Lat.  rivera,  Low.  Lat. 
riparia,  in  the  sense  of  river-bank  and  river,  from  ripa,  bank. 
The  Latin  for  a  stream  or  river  b  rious^  whence  rivuUu,  a  small 
stream,  Eng.  '*  rivulet,"  which  is,  therefore,  distinct  in  origin 
from  *'  river,"  though  probably  the  sense  of  rivus  influenced 
the  Med.  Lat.  rivera.  The  etymology  of  ripus  and  ripa  is 
disputed;  some  scholars  refer  both  to  the  root  ri-,  to  drop, 
flow;  others  take  ripa  to  be  from  the  root  seen  in  Gr.  ipdirtw, 
to  tear,  English  "  rive,"  the  sense  being  a  broken  diff  or  steep 
bank. 

RIVER  BRETHREN,  the  name  of  a  group  of  three  Christian 
communities  in  the  United  States  of  America,  descended  from 
Swiss  settlers  near  the  Susquehanna  river  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1750.  The  first  pastor  was  Jacob  Engle,  who  became  head  of 
the  community  in  1770.  Their  system  is  based  on  literal 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  New  Testament,  and  they 
have  points  of  similarity  both  with  the  Mennonites  and  with 
the  Dunkards.  They  practise  foot-washing  and  baptism  by 
trine  immersion;  are  strict  Sabbatarians  and  simple  in  their 
manner  of  life.  The  three  branches  are:  (i)  The  Brethren 
in  Christy  who  are  the  most  elaborately  organized  and  are 
numerous  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Kansas;  they  have 
also  formed  churches  in  New  York  and  in  Canada,  and  missions 
in  South  Africa,  India  and  Texas.  In  1909  they  had  174 
ministers,  and  65  churches  with  3675  communicants,  (a)  The 
Old  Order,  or  Yorher  Brethren,  consists  of  a  small  body  which 
separated  from  the  main  body  in  1843  and  maintained  more 
strictly  the  original  practice.  They  are  found  specially  in 
York  county,  Pennsylvania  (whence  the  name  "  Yorkers "). 
In  XQOQ  they  had  24  ministers,  9  churches,  and  423  con>- 
municanU.  (3)  The  United  Zion's  Children  date  from  1853, 
when  a  small  body  left  the  parent  communion  on  minor  questions 
of  administration.  They  had  in  1909  sa  ministers  and  28 
churches  with  749  communicants,  all  in  Pennsylvania. 

RIVER  ENGINEERING.  Before  undertaking  works  for  the 
improvement  of  rivers,  either  with  the  object  of  mitigating  the 
effects  of  their  inundations,  or  for  increasing  and  extending  their 
capabilities  for  navigation,  it  is  most  important  that  their 
physical  characteristics  should  be  investigated  in  each  case,  for 
these  vary  greatly  in  different  rivers,  being  dependent  upon  the 
general  configuration  of  the  land,  the  nature  of  the  surface 
strata  and  the  climate  of  the  country  which  the  rivers  traverse. 

Physical  Characteristics  of  Rivers 

The  ^ze  of  rivers  above  any  tidal  limit  and  their  average  fresh- 
water discharge  are  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  their  basins, 
and  the  amount  of  rain  which,  falling  over  these  basins,  reaches 
the  river  channels  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  by  which  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  sea. 

River  Basins.^Tht  basin  of  a  river  is  the  expanse  of  country, 
bounded  by  a  winding  ridge  of  high  ground,  over  which  the 
rainfall  flows  down  towards  the  river  traversing  the  lowest  part 
of  the  valley;  whereas  the  rain  falling  on  the  outer  slope  of  the 
encircling  ridge  flows  away  to  another  river  draining  an  adjacent 
basin.  River  basins  vary  in  extent  according  to  the  configura- 
tion  of  the  country,  ranging  from  the  insignificant  drainage-areas 
of  streams  rising  on  high  ground  very  near  the  coast  and  flowing 
straight  down  into  the  sea,  up  to  immense  tracts  of  great  con- 
tinents, when  rivers,  rising  on  the  slopes  of  mountain  ranges  far 
inland,  have  to  traverse  vast  stretches  of  valleys  and  plains  before 


reaching  the  ocean.  The  size  of  the  largest  river  bastn  of  any 
country  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  continent  in  which  it  n 
situated,  its  position  in  relation  to  the  hilly  regions  in  which 
rivers  generally  rise  and  the  sea  into  which  they  flow,  and  the 
distance  between  the  source  and  the  outlet  of  tlie  tivcr  drain- 
ing it. 

Great  Britain,  with  its  very  limited  area,  cannot  possess  Urge 
river  basins,  its  largest  being  that  of  the  Thames  with  an  area  of 
5344  sq.  m.  Even  on  the  mainland  of  Europe,  river  basins 
augment  in  extent  on  proceeding  eastwards  with  the  increasing 
width  of  the  continent;  in  France  the  largest  basin  is  that  of  the 
Loire  with  an  area  of  45,000  sq.  m.,  while  the  Rhine  has  a  basin 
of  86,000  sq.  m.  with  a  length  of  800  m.,  the  Danube  a  basin  of 
31 2,000  sq.  m.  with  a  length  of  1700  m.,  and  the  Volga  a  basin  of 
563,000  sq.  m.  v/ith  a  length  of  2000  m.  The  more  extensive 
continents  of  Asia,  Africa  and  North  and  South  America  possess 
still  larger  river  basins,  the  Obi  in  Siberia  having  a  basin  of  about 
1,300,000  sq.  m.  and  a  length  of  3200  m.,  the  Nile  a  basin  of 
1,500,000  sq.  m.  with  a  length  of  over  4000  m.,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, flowing  from  north  to  south,  having  a  basin  of  1.244,000 
sq.  m.  with  a  length  of  4200  m.  The  vast  basin  of  the  Amazon 
of  2,250,000  sq.  m.  is  due  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes  almost 
bordering  the  Pacific  coast-line,  so  that  the  river  rising  on  its 
eastern  slopes  has  to  traverse  neariy  the  whole  width  of  South 
America  at  its  broadest  part  before  reaching  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

AwilaUe  RainfaU.—HM  rainfall  varies  considerably  in  different 
localities,  both  in  its  total  yearly  amount  and  in  its  distribution 
throughout  the  year;  also  its  volume  fluctuates  from  year  to  year. 
Even  in  small  river  basins  the  variations  in  rainfall  may  be 
considerable  according  to  differences  in  elevation  or  distance  from 
the  sea,  ranging,  for  instance,  in  the  Severn  basin,  with  an  area  of 
only  4350  sq.  m.,  from  an  average  of  under  30  in.  in  th^  year  to 
over  80  in.  The  proportion,  moreover,  of  the  rain  falling  on  a 
river  basin  which  actually  reaches  the  river,  or  the  available 
rainfall  in  respect  to  its  flow,  depends  very  largely  on  the  nature 
of  the  surface  strata,  the  slope  of  the  ground  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  covered  with  vegetation,  and  varies  greatly  with 
the  season  of  the  year.  The  available  rainfall  has,  indeed,  been 
found  to  vary  from  75%  of  the  actual  rainfall  on  impermeable, 
bare,  sloping,  rocky  strata,  down  to  about  15%  on  .flat,  veiy 
permeable  soils. 

Fall  of  Rivers.~-The  rate  of  flow  of  rivers  depends  mainly  upon 
their  fall,  though  where  two  rivers  of  different  sizes  have  the 
same  fall,  the  larger  river  has  the  quicker  flow,  as  its  reurdation 
by  friction  against  its  bed  and  banks  is  less  in  proportion  to  its 
volume  than  that  of  the  smaller  river.  The  fall  of  a  river  corre- 
sponds approximately  to  the  slope  of  the  country  it  traverses; 
and  as  rivers  rise  close  to  the  highest  part  of  their  basins,  gener- 
ally in  hilly  regions,  their  fall  is  rapid  near  their  source  and 
gradually  diminishes,  with  occasional  irregularities,  till,  in  tra- 
versing plains  along  the  latter  part  of  their  course,  their  fall 
usually  becomes  quite  gentle.  Accordingly,  in  large  basins, 
rivers  in  most  cases  begin  as  torrents  with  a  very  variable  flow, 
and  end  as  gently  flow^ig  rivers  with  a  comparatively  regular 
discharge. 

Variations  in  the  Discharge  of  JSlMrr.— The  irregular  flow  of 
rivers  throughout  their  course  forms  one  of  the  main  difficulties 
in  devising  works,  either  for  mitigating  inundations  or  for 
increasing  the  navigable  capabilities  of  rivers.  In  tropical 
countries,  subject  to  periodical  rains,  the  rivers  are  in  flood  during 
the  rainy  season  and  have  hardly  any  flow  during  the  rest  of  the 
year;  whikt  in  temperate  regions,  where  the  rainfall  is  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year,  evaporation  causes  the 
available  rainfall  to  be  much  leas  in  hot  summer  weather  than  in 
the  winter  months,  so  that  the  rivers  fall  to  their  low  stage  in  the 
summer  and  are  very  liable  to  be  in  flood  in  the  winter.  In  fact, 
with  a  temperate  climate,  the  year  may  be  divided  into  a  warm 
and  a  cold  season,  extending  from  May  to  October  and  from 
November  to  April  respectively;  the  rivers  are  low  and  moderate 
floods  are  of  rare  occurrence  during  the  first  period,  and  the 
rivers  are  high  and  subject  to  occasional  heavy  floods  after  a 
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ooDsidenble  ninfiaD  during  the  second  period  in  most  years. 
The  only  exceptions  are  rivers  which  have  their  sources  amongst 
mountains  dad  with  perpetual  snow,  and  are  fed  by  gladers; 
their  floods  occur  in  the  summer  from  the  mdting  of  the  snows 
and  ice,  as  exemplified  by  the  Rhone  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  Arve  which  joins  it  below.  But  even  these  rivets  are 
liable  to  have  their  flow  modified  by  the  influx  of  tributaries 
nbject  to  different  conditions,  so  that  the  Rhone  bdow  Lyons 
has  a  more  uniform  discharge  than  most  rivers,  as  the  summer 
floods  of  the  Arve  are  counteracted  to  a  great  extent  by  the  low 
stage  of  the  Sa6ne  flowing  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons,  which  has 
its  floods  in  the  winter  when  the  Aive  on  the  contrary  b  low. 

TransportaUon  0/  MateruUs  by  Rivers. — Another  serious  ob- 
stacle encountered  in  the  improvement  of  rivers  consists  in  the 
large  quantity  of  detritus  brought  down  by  them  in  flood-time, 
derived  mainly  from  the  disintegration  of  the  suriace-layers  of 
the  hills  and  slopes  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  by  glaciers, 
frost  and  rain.  The  power  of  a  current  to  transport  materials 
varies  with  its  vdodty,  so  that  torrents  with  a  rapid  fall  near  the 
sources  of  rivers  can  carry  down  roclks,  boulders  and  large  stones, 
which  are  by  degrees  ground  by  attrition  in  their  onwud  course 
into  shingle,  gravel,  sand  and  silt,  simultaneously  with  the  gradual 
reduction  in  fall,  and,  consequently,  in  the  transporting  force  of 
the  current.  Accordini^y,  under  ordinary  conditions,  most  of 
the  materials  brought  down  from  the  high  lands  by  the  torrential 
water-courses  are  carried  forward  by  the  main  river  to  the  sea,  or 
partiaDy  strewn  over  flat  alluvial  plains  during  floods;  and  the 
size  of  the  materiab  forming  the  bed  of  the  river  or  borne  along 
by  the  stream  is  gradually  reduced  on  proceeding  seawards,  so 
that  in  the  Po,  for  instance,  pebbles  and  gravd  are  found  for 
about  140  m.  bdow  Turin,  sand  along  the  next  too  ro.,  and 
silt  and  mud  in  the  last  zxo  m.  When,  however,  the  fall  is 
largdy  and  abruptly  reduced,  as  m  the  case  of  rivers  emerging 
straight  from  mountainous  slopes  upon  flat  plains,  deposit 
necessarily  occurs,  from  the  materiab  bdng  either  too  large  or 
too  great  in  volume  to  be  borne  along  by  the  enfeebled  current; 
and  if  the  impeded  river  b  unable  to  spread  thb  detritus  over  the 
[Jains,  its  bed  becomes  raised  by  deposit,  causing  the  river  in 
flood-time  to  rise  to  a  higher  levd.  The  materials,  moreover, 
which  are  carried  in  suspension  or  rolled  along  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  sea,  tend  to  deposit  when  the  flow  of  the  river 
slackens  and  b  finally  brought  to  rest  on  encountering  the  great 
inert  mass  of  the  sea,  espedally  in  the  absence  of  a  tide  and  any 
littoral  current,  and  this  b  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  deltas 
with  thdr  shallow  outlets,  barring  the  approach  to  many  large 
rivers. 

Infiuence  of  Lakes  on  Rivers. — Sometimes  a  peculiar  depression 
along  part  of  a  valley,  with  a  rocky  barrier  at  its  lower  end, 
causes  the  formation  of  a  lake  in  the  course  of  the  river  flowing 
down  the  valley.  The  intervention  of  a  lake  makes  the  river, 
on  entering  at  the  upper  end,  deposit  all  the  materiab  with  which 
it  b  charged  in  the  still  waters  of  the  lake;  and  it  issues  at  the 
lower  end  as  a  perfectly  clear  stream,  which  has  also  a  very 
regular  discharge,  as  its  floods,  in  flowing  into  the  lake,  are 
^read  over  a  large  surface,  and  so  produce  only  a  very  slight 
raising  of  the  levd.  Thb  effect  b  illustrated  by  the  river 
Rhone,  which  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva  as  a  very  turbid, 
torrential,  glader  stream,  and  emerges  at  Geneva  as  a  sparkling, 
limpid  river  with  a  very  uniform  flow,  though  in  this  particular 
case  the  improvement  b  not  long  maintained,  owing  to  the 
confluence  a  short  distance  bdow  Geneva  of  the  large,  rapid, 
giadal  river,  the  Arve. 

The  influence  of  lakes  on  rivers  is,  indeed,  wholly  benefidal, 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  thdr  burden  of  detritus  and 
the  regulation  of  thdr  flow.  Thus  the  Neva,  conveying  the 
outflow  from  Lake  Ladoga  to  the  Baltic,  is  rdieved  by  the 
lake  from  the  detritus  brought  down  by  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  lake;  and  the  Swine  outlet  channel  of  the  Oder  into  the 
Baltic  is  freed  from  sediment  by  the  river  having  to  pass  through 
the  Stettiner  Haff  before  reaching  its  mouth.  The  St  Lawrence, 
again,  deriving  most  of  its  supply  from  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes 
of  North  America,  possesses  a  very  uniform  flow. 


River  Channels.— Tht  discharge  of  the  rainfall  erodes  the 
beds  of  rivers  along  the  lowest  parts  of  the  valleys;  but  floods 
occur  too  intermittently  to  form  and  maintain  a  channel  large 
enough  to  contain  the  flow.  A  river  channd,  indeed,  generally 
suffices  approximately  to  carry  off  the  average  flow  of  the  river, 
which,  whibt  comprising  considerable  fluctuations  in  volume, 
furnishes  a  suffidently  constant  erosive  action  to  maintain  a 
fairly  regular  channd;  though  rivers  having  soft  beds  and 
carrying  down  sediment  erode  their  beds  during  floods  and 
deposit  alluvium  in  dry  weather.  As  the  vdodty  of  a  stream 
increases  with  its  fall,  the  size  of  a  channel  conveying  a  definite 
average  ^flow  varies  inversdy  with  the  fall,  and  the  depth 
inversely  with  the  width.  A  river  channel,  accordingly,  often 
presents  considerable  irregularities  m  section,  forming  shallow 
r^ids  when  the  river  flows  over  a  rocky  barrier  with  a  con- 
siderable fall,  and  consbting  of  a  succession  of  pools  and  shoals 
when  the  bed  varies  in  compactness  and  there  are  differences 
in  width,  or  when  the  river  flows  roimd  a  succession  of  bends 
along  opposite  banks  altematdy. 

A  river  flowing  through  a  flat  alluvial  plain  .has  its  current 
very  readily  deflected  by  any  chance  obstruction  or  by  any 
difference  in  hardness  of  the  banks,  and  generally  follows  a 
winding  course,  which  tends  to  be  intensified  by  the  erosion 
of  the  concave  banks  in  the  bends  from  the  current  impinging 
against  them  in  altering  its  direction  round  the  curves.  Some- 
times also  a  large  river,  bringing  down  a  considerable  amount 
of  detritus,  shifts  its  course  from  time  to  time,  owing  to  the 
obstruction  produced  by  banks  of  deposit,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Po  in  traversing  the  portion  of  the  Lombardy  plains  between 
Casale  and  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino. 

Floods  of  Rivers. — The  rise  of  rivers  in  flood-time  depends 
not  merdy  on  the  amount  of  the  rainfall,  but  also  on  its  dis- 
tribution and  the  nature  of  the  strata  on  which  it  falls.  The 
upper  hiUy  part  of  a  river  basin  consists  generally  of  imperme- 
able strata,  sometimes  almost  bare  of  vegetation;  and  the 
rain  flowing  quickly  down  the  impervious,  sloping  ground 
into  the  water-courses  and  tributaries  feeding  the  main  river 
produces  rapidly  rising  and  high  floods  in  these  streams,  which 
soon  pass  down  on  the  cessation  of  the  rain.  The  river  Mame, 
draining  an  impermeable  part  of  the  Upper  Seine  basin,  b 
subject  to  these  sudden  torrential  floods  in  the  cold  season, 
as  illustrated  by  a  diagram  of  the  variations  in  height  of  the 
river  at  St  Dbier  from  November  to  March  1903-4  (fig.  2). 
On  the  contrary,  rain  falling  on  permeable  strata  takes  longer 
in  reaching  the  rivers;  and  the  floods  of  these  rivers  rise  more 
gradually,  are  less  high,  continue  longer  and  subside  more 
slowly  than  in  rivers  draining  impervious  strata,  as  indicated 
by  the  diagram  of  the  Little  Sdne  at  Nogent  during  the  same 
[)eriod,  which  has  a  permeable  basin  (fig.  i).  A  main  river 
fed  by  several  tributaries,  some  from  impermeable  and  others 
from  permeable  strata,  experiences  floods  of  a  mixed  character, 
as  shown  by  the  diagram  of  the  same  floods  in  1903-4  of  the 
Seine  at  Paris,  bdow  the  confluence  of  the  torrential  Mame 
and  Yonne,  where  the  floods  of  the  gently  flowing  Upper  Seine 
and  other  tributaries  with  permeable  basins  also  contribute  to 
the  rise  of  the  river  (fig.  3). 

High  floods  are  caused  by  a  heavy  rainfall  on  land  already 
sodden  by  recent  rains  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  evaporation 
b  inactive,  and  especially  by  rain  falling  on  melting  snow.  A 
fairly  simultaneous  rainfall  over  the  greater  part  of  a  moderate- 
sized  river  basin  b  a  tolerably  common  occurrence;  and  under 
such  conditions,  the  floods  coming  from  the  torrential  tri- 
butaries reach  their  maximum  height  and  begin  to  subside 
before  the  floods  from  the  gently  flowing  tributaries  attain 
their  greatest  rise.  Exceptional  floods,  accordingly,  only  occur 
in  a  main  river  when  a  heavy  rainfall  takes  place  at  such 
periods  over  different  parts  of  the  basin  that  the  floods  of  the 
various  tributaries  coindde  approximatdy  in  attaining  thdr 
maximum  at  certain  points  in  the  main  river. 

Mitigation  of  Floods  and  Protection  from  JnundaHons» — ^As  the 
size  of  the  channel  of  a  river  is  generally  quite  inadequate 
to  cany  down  the  discharge  of  floods,  the  river  overflawa  its 
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enlarged  channel  irom  [he  reduction  in  the  velocity  of  the 
current  vhen  the  Sood  begins  to  lubside.  Where,  bovever. 
the  depth  of  a  tidaJ  river  has  been  considerably  increased  by 
dredging  for  the  extension  of  its  ica-going  trade,  the  enlarge- 
ment ol  its  channel  and  the  lovrering  of  lis  low-water  line 
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Proposal)  have  someiimes  been  made  to  reduce  the  beiKht 
of  floods  in  liven  and  restrict  the  resulting  inundations  by 
ipounding  some  of  Ihe  flood  discharge  hy  the  constnictioii  of 
le  or  more  damt  acrou  the  upper  valley  of  a  river,  and  letting 
oul  when  the  Bood  baa  passed  down.  This  arrangement, 
..  >wever,  is  open  lo  the  objection  that  in  tlie  event  of  a  second 
flood  loUowing  rapidly  on  the  first,  there  might  not  be  time 
.0  empty  the  reservoir  for  it)  reception.  The  cost,  moreover, 
l(  the  lormilioD  of  sucb  reservoirs  could  rarely  be  justified 
nenly  far  the  purpoae  of  reducing  the  flood-level  along  an 
itdtnary  river  valley.  Nevelthelesi.  when  this  provison 
igainst  floods  can  be  combined  with  Ihe  storage  ol  water- 
,upply  lor  a  town,  it  becomes  financially  practicable.  Thui 
wo  masonry  dams  erected  aaosi  the  nanew  valley  of  ibe 
rivet  Furen*,  a  torrential  tributary  of  the  Loire,  form  two 
resetvoirs  for  the  supply  of  the  town  of  St  Ctienne.  in  which 
•alei  is  kept  down  several  feet  below  the  full  level  in 
order  lo  provide  lor  the  reception  of  the  turplu*  flood-waien, 
thereby  protect  St  Clienne  from  bUDditioD.  Slorage 
vnin  also,  formed  solely  for  waler-supply  or  irrigation, 
provided  adequate  compensation  water  it  diacharjed  from 
them  during  dry  weather,  are  advantageous,  like  lakes,  in 
regulating  the  flow  of  ihe  river  below. 

When  a  river  flowing  through  flat  plains  ha*  a  very  nnall 
fall,  ft  requires  a  proponionalely  large  channel  to  carry  away 
ninige  waters  of  the  vallcyi  and,  accordingly,  the  low- 
lying  lands  bordering  the  river  an  very  subject  to  inundations 
^'  the  rainfall  over  the  higher  ground  is  allowed  to  flow  straight 
nm  into  lhe  bottom  of  the  valley.     By  inurcepling.  how- 
rcr,  the  flow  off  the  high  pant  of  the  valley  in  small  channels 
[cavated   along   tbe   slopes,    termed   "  catch-waler    drains," 
le  ample  fall  available  from  this  higher  elevation  can  be 
:ilized  for  conveying  the  Sow  farther  down  the  valley;  and 
ic  congested  liver  it  thereby  relieved  for  a  certain  part  id 
I  length  from  the  rainfall  over  the' higher  ground, 
Uflkods  g/  inreannf  Uu  Disckarpng  E^dency  afRiva  Clunmdt. 
-The  discharging  efficiency  of  a  river  within  the  limits  of 
I  bed  depends  on  the  fall  and  the  cross-section  of  the  channel. 

'       'lannel  iyy  substituting  slnight  cuts  for  a  winding  course 

involves  some  loss  of  capacity  in  the  channel  as  a  whole, 

a  the  case  of  a  large  river  with  a  considenble  flow  it  is 

very  difficult  to  maintain  a  straight  cut,  owing  to  the  tendency 


Works  in  Rita  VolScfs  Jor  dimiaishint  f Isndi.— Rain  fallin 
on  bare,  impervious,  hilly  slopes  npidly  flows  into  the  nearc! 
water-course,  carrying  with  it  any  lo«e  soil  or  disiotegraK 
materials  met  with  in  its  rush  dowa  the  nvinet,  thereby  ii 
tensilying  tbe  torrential  chancier  of  Ihe  river,  incieiting 
the  height  of  its  floods  and  adding  to  the  sediment  obstn 
its  course  lo  the  sea.  By  encouraging  the  growth  of  vegel 
and  Hsiricting  its  ute  for  pasiuiage,  and  by  planting  trt 
the  mountain  slopes,  which  have  often  been  denuded  of 
natural  covering  by  the  reckless  clearing  of  forests,  the 
of  the  nin  o9  the  slopes  is  retarded;  the  Boil,  moreov 
bound  together  by  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  the  ti 
Urati  are  protected  from  disintegration  by  the  coveri 
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fen  districts,  and  when,  in  consequence,  the  dninage  is  in  a 
gnat  measun  artificial,  stnight  channels  have  been  formed 
for  Ihe  riveni  and  on  account  of  the  importance  of  preserving 
these  fertile,  low-lying  lands  from  inundation,  addilioiuJ 
tiraight  channels  have  been  provided  foi  the  discharge  of 
the  rainfall,  known  as  drains  in  the  fens.     Eicepl  where  B 


n  the  I 


invDlved- 

The  nmoval  of  obstructions,  nfarther  natural  Ol  ani&cial, 
from  tbe  bed  of  a  river  furnishes  a  simple  and  eKdenI  means 
of  increasing  the  discharging  capacity  of  its  channel,  and, 
consequently,  of  lowering  the  height  of  floods;  for  every 
impediment  lo  the  flow,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  raises  the 
level  of  the  river  above  it  so  as  to  produce  the  additional  arti- 
ficial fall  necessary  to  convey  the  flow  through  the  leslticled 
channel,  thereby  reducing  the  total  available  falL  Acddenlal 
obstructions,  brought  down  by  floods,  sucb  as  trunks  of  trees, 
boulden  and  accumulations  of  gravel,  requin  to  be  periodic- 
ally removed.     In  tbe  absence  of  '      '  
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consovancy  of  rivezs,  numerous  obstractibns  have  in  many 
caaes  been  pbced  in  their  channel,  such  as  mining  refuse,  sluice- 
gates for  mills,  fish-traps,  unduly  wide  piers  for  bridges  and 
solid  wdrs,  which  impede  the  flow  and  raise  the  flood-level. 
Stringent  prohibitions  with  regard  to  refuse,  the  enlargement 
of  siuioe-ways  and  the  compulsory  raising  of  their  gates  for 
the  passage  of  floods,  the  removal  of  fish-traps  which  are  fre- 
quently blocked  up  by  leaves  and  floating  rubbish,  a  reduction 
in  the  number  and  width  of  the  piers  of  bridges  when  rebuilt, 
and  the  substitution  of  movable  weirs  for  soUd  weirs,  greatly 
facilitate  the  discharge  of  a  river,  and  consequently  lower  its 
fiood-ievd. 

Predictum  of  Floods  in  Rhers. — By  erecting  gauges  in  a  fairly 
large  river  and  its  tributaries  at  suitable  points,  and  keeping 
continuous  records  for  some  time  o(  the  heights  of  the  water 
at  the  various  stations,  the  rise  of  the  floods  in  the  different 
tributaries,  the  periods  they  take  in  passing  down  to  definite 
stations  on  the  main  river,  and  the  influence  they  severally 
exerdse  on  the  height  of  the  floods  at  these  places,  are  ascer- 
tained. With  the  help  of  these  records,  by  observing  the 
times  and  heights  of  the  maximum  rise  of  a  particular  flood 
at  the  stations  on  the  various  tributaries,  the  time  of  arrival 
and  height  of  the  top  of  the  flood  at  any  station  on  the  main 
river  can  be  predicted  with  remarkable  accuracy  two  or  more 
dajTS  beforehand.  By  telegraphing  these  particulars  about  a 
high  flood  to  places  on  the  lower  river,  the'  weir-keepers  are 
enabled  'to  open  fully  beforehand  the  movable  weirs  for  the 
passage  of  the  flood,  and  the  riparian  inhabitants  receive 
timely  warning  of  the  impending  inundation. 

EmbankmerUs  tdong  Rivers  to  prevent  Inundations. — Where 
portions  of  a  riverside  town  are  situated  below  the  maximum 
flood-level,  or  when  it  is  important  to  protect  land  adjoining 
a  river  from  inundations,  the  overflow  of  the  river  must  be 
confined  within  continuous  embankments  on  both  sides.  By 
placing  these  embankments  somewhat  back  from  the  margin 
of  the  fiver-bed,  a  wide  flood-channel  is  provided  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  river  directly  it  overflows  its  banks,  whilst  leaving 
the  natunl  channel  unaltered  for  the  ordinary  flow.  Low 
embankments  may  be  sufficient  where  only  exceptional  summer 
floods  have  to  be  excluded  from  meadows.  Occasionally  the 
embankments  are  raised  high  enough  to  retain  the  floods  during 
naost  jrears,  whilst  provision  is  made  for  the  escape  of  the 
rare  exceptionally  high  floods  at  q)edal  pladss  in  the  embank- 
ments, where  the  scour  of  the  issuing  current  is  guarded  against, 
and  the  inundation  of  the  neighbouring  land  is  least  injurious. 
In  this  maimer,  the  increased  cost  of  embankments  raised 
above  the  highest  flood-level  of  rare  occurrence  is  saved,  and 
the  danger  of  breaches  in  the  banks  from  an  unusually  high 
flood-rise  and  ra^id  flow,  with  their  disastrous  effects,  is  avoided. 
Both  the  above  methods  afford  the  advantage  of  reUeving  the 
embanked  channel  of  some  of  the  sediment  deposited  in  it 
by  the  confined  flood-waters,  when  the  surplus  flow  passes 
over  the  embankments. 

When  complete  protection  from  inundations  is  required, 
the  embankments  have  to  be  raised  well  above  the  highest 
flood-level,  after  allowing  for  the  additional  rise  resulting 
from  the  confinement  of  the  flood  within  the  embankments, 
instead  of  spreading  over  the  low-l3ring  land;  and  they  have 
to  be  made  perfectly  watertight  and  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  water-pressure  and  current  of  the  highest  floods.  The 
system  has  been  very  extensively  adopted  where  large  tracts 
of  fertfle  alluvial  land  below  flood-level  stretch  for  long  dis- 
tances away  from  the  river.  Thus  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk  are  protected  from  inundations 
by  embankments  along  their  rivers  and  drains;  a  great  portion 
of  Holland  is  similarly  protected;  and  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
are  shot  off  from  the  floods  of  the  Po  by  embankments  along 
each  side  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  265  m.,  ex- 
tending from  G>male,  89  m.  below  Turin,  to  its  outlet. 

The  system  has  been  developed  on  a  very  extensive  scale  along 
the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  below  the  high  flood-level 
of  the  river  from  Cape  Girardeau,  45  m.  above  Cairo,  to  the  Gulf 


of  Mexico,  and  has  a  length  of  600  m.  in  a  straight  line  with  a 
width  ranging  between  20  and  80  in.,  and  an  area  of  20.790  sq.  m. 
These  embankments,  having  been  begun  by  the  Frencn  settlers  in 
Loubiana,  are  called  levees,  and  have  a  total  length  of  1490  m. 
They,  however,  do  not  afford  complete  protection  from  inundations, 
as  thev  are  not  quite  continuous  and  are  not  always  strong  enough 
to  witr  tand  the  water-pressure  of  high  floods,  which  have  at  Vicks- 
burg  a  maximum  rise  of  50  ft.  above  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river, 
ana  tend  to  increase  in  heiffht  owing  to  the  improved  drainage 
following  nn  the  extension  of  cultivation.  Breaches,  or  crevasses 
as  they  axe  termed  in  the  United  States,  resulting  from  a  deficiency 
in  the  strength  or  consistency  of  the  banks,  or  from  their  being 
overtopped  or  eroded  by  the  current,  produce  a  sudden  rush  of  the 
flood-waters  through  the  opening,  which  is  much  more  damaging 
to  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  breach  than  a  gradual 
inundation.  Moreover,  the  velocity  of  the  outflowing  water  is 
intensified  by  the  sloping  down  of  the  land  on  these  alluvia!  plains 
for  some  distance  away  from  the  river,  owing  to  the  raising  of  the 

fTound  nearest  the  river  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  layers  of  sediment 
rom  the  flood-waters  when  they  begin  to  overflow  the  river  banks. 
The  levees  on  the  Mississippi  are  breached  in  weak  places  every  year 
during  Che  spring  floods,  and  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  along  con- 
siderable lengths  by  the  rapid  erosion  resulting  from  their  being 
overtopped  by  exceptional  floods  at  intervals  ol  about  ten  years; 
and  in  places  they  are  undermined  and  overthrown  by  changes  in 
the  course  of  the  nver  from  the  caving-in  of  osncave  banks  at  bends, 
necessitating  reconstitictbn  some  distance  back  from  the  river  at 
points  thus  threatened.  When  towns  have  been  established  below 
the  flood-level  of  an  adjoiningriver,  like  New  Orleans  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Szegedin  on  the  Theiss  in  Hungary,  the  channel  of 
the  river  should  be  improved  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  floods  past 
the  town.  The  town  also  must  be  endosed  within  very  solid 
embankments,  raised  aboVe  the  highest  possible  flood-level,  to 
obviate  the  contingency  of  an  exceptional  flood,  or  a  gradually 
raised  flood-level^  overtopping  the  protecting  bank  at  a  Tow  part, 
leading  to  an  inevitable  breach  and  a  catastrophe  such  as  overwhelmed 
the  greater  part  of  Szegedin  in  March  1879. 

Effect  of  Embankments  in  raising  the  River  Bed. — ^A  most 
serious  objection  to  the  formation  of  continuous,  high  em- 
bankments along  rivers  bringing  down  considerable  quantities 
of  detritus,  especially  near  a  part  where  their  fall  has  been 
abruptly  reduced  by  descending  from  mountain  slopes  on  to 
alluvial  plains,  is  the  danger  of  their  bed  being  raised  by  deposit, 
producing  a  rise  in  the  flood-level,  and  necessitating  a  rais- 
ing of  the  embankments  if  inundations  are  to  be  prevented. 
Longitudinal  sections  of  the  Po  taken  in  1874  and  1901  show 
that  its  bed  was  materially  raised  in  this  period  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Tidno  to  bdow  Caranella,  in  spite  of  the 
dearance  of  sediment  effected  by  the  rush  through  breaches; 
and  therefore  the  completion  of  the  embankments,  together 
with  their  raising,  wotild  only  eventually  aggravate  the  injuries 
of  inundations  they  have  been  designed  to  prevent,  as  the 
escape  of  floods  from  the  raised  river  must  sooner  or  later 
occur. 

The  periodical  devastating  floods  of  the  Hwang  Ho  or  Yellow 
River  in  China  are  due  to  Uie  raising  of  the  bed  of  its  embanked 
chaimel  by  detritus  brought  down  from  the  hills,  followed  by  the 
raising  of  the  banks,  whereby  the  river  is  forced  to  flow  above  the 
level  of  the  plains.  When  the  river  was  first  embanked,  a  consider- 
able space  was  left  between  it  and  its  banks  on  each  side,  which 
allowed  for  deviations  in  the  channel,  and  also  afforded  a  fair  area 
for  the  deposit  of  detritus  away  from  its  bed,  and  a  good  width  for 
the  discharge  of  floods.  Later,  however,  in  order  to  appropriate 
and  brin^  under  regular  cultivation  the  riparian  land  thus  pruoently 
left  within  the  embankments  and  exposed  to  every  flooo,  lines  of 
inner  embankments  were  formed  close  to  the  river,  thereby  greatly 
confining  the  flood-waters,  and,  consequently,  raising  the  flocxl-level 
and  the  river-bed,  besides  exposing  these  embankments  to  under- 
mining by  merely  a  moderate  change  in  position  of  the  river  channel. 
This  reckless  policy  of  securing  additional  land  regardless  of  con- 
sequences has  greatly  .contributed  to  the  more  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  ytry  widespread  inundations  resulting  from  the  bursting  of 
the  vast  volume  of  pent-up  flood-waters  through  breaches  in  the 
banks,  which  descend  with  torrential  violence  upon  the  plains  below, 
causing  great  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

The  restriction  of  the  floods  on  the  lower  Mississippi  by  the  levees, 
placed  about  double  the  width  apart  of  the  ordinary  channel,  has 
caused  the  river  to  enlarge  its  very  soft  alluvial  bed,  resulting  in  a 
lowering  of  the  water-line  at  the  low  stage;  and  it  is.  therefore, 
andcipated  that  the  further  scour  by  floods  when  the  levees  have 
been  made  continuous  will,  in  this  instance,  prevent  any  material 
raising  of  the  flood-level  by  the  levees. 

Protection  of  Vessds  during  Floods. — On  large  open  rivers, 
where  vessels  during  high  floods  are  exposed  to  injury  from 
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large  floating  diltru  and  ice  floes,  shelter  can  be  provided 
for  them  in  refuge  ports,  formed  In  a  recess  at  the  side  under 
the  protection  of  a  solid  jetty  or  embankment  constructed 
in  the  river  parallel  to  the  bank»  these  ports  being  closed  against 
floods  at  their  upper  end  and  having  their  entrance  at  the 
lower  end  facing  down-stream.  Many  such  ports  have  been 
provided  on  several  German  and  North  American  riversj 
where  the  port,  being  near  a  town,  b  lined  with  quay  walls, 
it  can  also  be  used  for  river  traflSc,  a  plan  adopted  at  the  refuge 
port  on  the  Main  just  below  Frankfort  (fig.  8). 

Regulati(m  of  Rivers  for  Navigation. 

As  rivers  flow  onward  towards  the  sea,  they  experience  a 
considerable  diminution  in  their  fall,  and  a  progressive  increase 
in  the  basin  which  they  drain,  owing  to  the  successive  influx 
of  their  various  tributaries.  Thus  gradually  their  current 
becomes  more  gentle  and  their  discharge  larger  in  volume 
and  less  subject  to  abrupt  variations;  and,  consequently, 
they  become  more  suitable  for  navigation.  Eventually,  large 
rivers,  under  favourable  conditions,  often  furnish  important 
natural  highways  for  inland  navigation  in  the  lower  portion- 
of  their  course,  as,  for  instance,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  and 
the  Mississippi;  and  works  are  only  required  for  preventing 
changes  in  the  course  of  the  stream,  for  regulating  its  depth, 
and  especially  for  fixing  the  low-water  channel  and  concen- 
trating the  flow  in  it,  so  as  to  increase  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  navigable  depth  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  water-level  i 
Regulation  works  for  increasing  the  navigable  capabilities  of 
rivers  can  only  be  advantageously  undertaken  in  large  rivers 
with  a  moderate  fall  and  a  fair  discharge  at  their  lowest  stage; 
for  with  a  large  fall  the  current  presents  a  great  impediment 
to  up-stream  navigation,  and  there  are  generally  great  varia- 
tions in  water-level,  and  when  the  discharge  becomes  very 
small  in  the  dry  season  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  in  the  low-water  channel. 

Remooal  of  Shoals. — ^The  possibility  of  securing  uniformity  of 
depth  in  a  river  by  the  lowering  of  the  shoals  obstructing  the  channel 
de{>ends  upon  the  nature  of  the  shoals.  A  soft  shoal  m  the  bed  of 
a  river  is  due  to  deposit  from  a  diminution  in  'velocity  of  flow, 
produced  by  a  reduction  in  fail  and  by  a  widening  of  the  channel, 
or  to  a  loss  in  concentration  of  the  scour  of  the  main  current  in  passing 
over  from  one  concave  bank  to  the  next  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
lowerinjs  of  such  a  shoal  by  dredging  merely  eflccts  a  temporary 
decpcnmg,  for  it  soon  forms  again  from  the  causes  which  produced 
it.  The  removal,  moreover,  of  the  rocky  obstructions  at  rapids, 
though  increasing  the  depth  and  equalizing  the  flow  at  these  places, 
produces  a  lowenng  of  the  river  above  the  rapids  by  facilitating  the 
efllux,  which  may  result  in  the  appearance  of  fresh  shoals  at  the 
low  stage  of  the  river.  Where,  nowevcr,  narrow  rocky  reefs  or 
other  hard  shoals  stretch  across  the  bottom  of  a  river  and  present 
obstacles  to  the  erosion  by  the  current  of  the  soft  materials  forming 
the  bed  of  the  river  above  and  below,  their  removal  may  prove  a 
permanent  improvement  by  enabling  the  river  to  deepen  tts  bed  by 
natural  scour. 

The  deepening  of  the  bed  of  a  non^tidal  river  along  a  considerable 
length  by  dredging  merely  lowers  the  water-level  of  the  river  during 
the  low  stage;  and  though  this  deepening  facilitates  the  passage 
of  floods  in  the  first  instance,  it  does  not  constitute  a  permanent 
improvement  even  in  this  respect,  for  the  deposit  of  the  detritus 
brought  down  b^  the  river  as  the  floods  abate  soon  restores  the 
river  to  its  original  condition.  Nevertheless,  where  sand-banks 
obstruct  and  divert  the  low-state  channel  of  a  river  at  its  low  stage, 
as  in  parts  of  the  Mississippi  below  Cairo,  it  has  been  found  possible 
before  the  river  has  fallen  to  its  lowest  level  to  form  a  channel 
through  these  sand-banks,  with  a  depth  of  9  or  lo  ft.  and  350  ft. 
wide,  oy  suction  dredgers,  aided  by  revolving  cutters  or  water- jets 
(see  Dredging),  which  discharge  the  sand  through  floating  tubes 
into  a  part  of  the  river  away  from  the  channel;  and  the  navigation 
can  thus  be  maintained  throughout  the  low  stage  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  Though,  however,  these  channels  across  the  shoals,  connect- 
ing the  deeper  parts  of  the  river,  can  be  eanly  kept  open  on  the 
Mississippi  till  tne  return  of  the  floods,  they  are  obliterated  by  the 
currents  m  flood-time,  and  have  to  be  dredged  out  again  adTresh 
every  year  on  the  abatement  of  the  floods. 

Refutation  of  the  Low-WaUr  Channel. — ^The  capability  of  a  river  to 
provide  a  waterway  for  navigation  during  the  summer  or  throu|;hout 
the  dry  season  depends  upon  the  depth  that  can  be  secured  in  the 
channel  at  the  lowest  stage.  Owing  to  the  small  discharge  and 
deficiency  in  scour  during  this  periwl,  it  it  important  to  restrict 
the  widtn  of  the  low-water  channel,  and  concentrate  the  flow  in  it. 
and  also  to  fix  its  position  so  that,  forming  the  deepest  (Wt  of  tbe^ 


bed  along  the  line  of  the  strongest  current,  it  may  be  scoured  oat 
every  year  by  the  floods,  instead  of  remaining  an  undefined  and 
shifting  channel.  This  is  effected  by  closing  subsidiary  low-water 
channels  with  dikes  across  them,  and  narrowing  the  channel  at  the 
low  stage  by  low-dipping  cross  dikes  extended  from  the  river  banks 
down  the  slope,  ana  pointing  slightly  up-stream  so  as  to  direct  the 
water  flowing  over  them  into  a  central  channel  (figs.  4  and  5). 
The  contraction  also  of  the  channel  is  often  still  more  dfectuafly 
accomplished  at  some  paru,'  though  at  a  greater  cost,  by  low 


Regulation  Works. 

Figs.  4  and  5. — River  Rhone. 
Fig.  6. — River  Rhine. 

longitudinal  dikes  placed  along  either  side  of  the  low-water  channel, 
some  distance  forward-  from  the  banks  but  connected  with  them 
generally  at  intervab  by  cross  dikes  at  the  back  to  prevent  the 
current  from  scouring  out  a  channel  behind  them  during  floods 
(figs.  4  and  6).  By  raising  these  dikes  only  slightly  above  the 
surface  of  the  bed  of  the  nver,  except  where  it  is  expedient  to 
produce  accretion  for  closing  aif  old  msused  channel  or  rectifying 
the  course  of  the  river,  the  capacity  of  the  channel  for  discharging 
floods  is  not  affected;  for  the  slight  obstructbn  to  the  flow  pro- 
duced by  the  dikes  at  the  sides  is  fully  compenntcd  for  by  the 
deepening  of  the  low-water  channel  in  the  central  course  cii  the 
river. 

This  system  of  obtaining  a  moderate  increase  in  depth  during 
the  low  stage  of  a  river,  whilst  leaving  the  river  quite  open  for 
navigation,  nas  been  adopted  with  satisfactory  results  on  several 
large  rivers,  of  which  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine  and  the  Missisappt  furnish 
notable  examples.  Regulation  works  were  preferred  on  the  Rhone 
to  canalization  from  Lyons  nearly  to  its  outlet,  in  spite  of  its  large  fall, 
which  reaches  in  some  places  i  in  250,  on  account  of  the  considerable 
quantities  of  shiAgle  and  gravel  carried  doni^n  by  the  river;  the 
comparative  regufarity  of  the  discharge,  owmg  to  the  flow  being 
derived  from  tributaries  having  their  floods  at  different  times  01 
the  year,  has  aided  the  effects  of  the  works,  which  have  produced 
an  increase  of  about  3]  ft.  in  the  available  navigable  depth  below 
Lyons  at  the  lowest  water-level.  Owing,  however,  to  the  unfavour- 
able natural  condition  of  the  river,  the  depth  does  not  exceed  s  ft- 
at  this  stage;  and  the  rapid  current  forms  a  serious  impediment 
to  up-stream  navigation.  The  Rhine  is  much  better  adapted  for 
improvement  by  regulation  works  than  the  Rhone,  for  it  has  a 
basin  more  than  double  the  area  of  the  Rhone  basin,  and  its  fall 
does  not  exceed  yi  ft.  per  mite  up  at  Strassburg  and  a-s^  ft.  per 
mile  through  the  rocky  defile  from  Bingen  to  Kaub,  and  is  much 
less  along  most  of  the  length  below  StrassburB.  These  works 
systematically  carried  out  in  wide  shallow  reaches  between  the 
dutch  frontier  and  Mainz,  aided  by  dredging  where  necessanr,  have 
secured  a  navigable  depth  at  the  low  suge  of  the  river  01  10  ft. 
from  the  frontier  to  Cologne.  8i  ft.  from  Cologne  to  Kaub.  aad 
6}  ft.  through  the  rocky  denle  up  to  Bingen,  beyond  which  the  same 
depth  is  maintained  up  to  Philippsburg.  azf  m.  above  'Mannheim. 
Works,  moreover,  are  m  progress  by  which  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
minimum  depth  of  6)  ft.  will  be  extended  up  to  Strassburg  by  1916. 
The  Misnssippi  also,  with  its  extensive  basin  and  its  moderate  fafl 
in  most  parts,  is  well  suited  for  having  iu  navigable  depth  increaaed 
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by  regnlatiM  works,  whkh  have  been  carried  out  below  St  Paul  in 
sfaanov  and  ahifting  reaches,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  mini- 
mum navigable  depth  during  the  low  stage  of  6  ft.  along  the  upper 
river  from  St  Paid  to  St  Loub  just  beUnr  the  confluence  of  the 
Miaoozi,  and  8  ft.  thence  to  Cairo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

Vaxioua  materials  are  used  for  the  rq^ulation  works  accordtnc  to 
the  respective  conditions  and  the  materials  available  in  the  locality. 
On  the  Rhone  below  Lyons  with  iu  rapid  current,  the  dikes  have 
been  constructed  of  rubble-stone,  consolidated  above  low  water 
with  concrete.  The  dikes  on  the  Rhine  conmt  for  the  most  ^rt 
of  earthwork  mounds  protected  by  a  layer  of  rubble-stone  or  pitch- 
ing oo  the  face,  with  a  rubble  mound  forming  the  toe  exposed  to 
the  current;  but  occasionally  fascines  are  employed  in  conmnction 
with  stone  or  ample  rubble  mounds.  The  dams  closing  suondiary 
channels  oo  the  Misnssippi  ase  almost  always  constructed  of  fascine 
mattresses  wcii^hted  wiui  stone;  but  whereas  the  regulating  dikes 
on  the  upper  nver  ase  usually  nmilar  in  construction,  a  common 
form  for  dikes  in  the  United  States  consists  of  two  parallel  rows  oi 
piles  filled  in  between  with  brushwood  or  other  matenals  not  affected 
oy  water,  and  protected  at  the  lides  from  scour  by  an  apron  of 
fasdoes  and  stone.  Other  forms  of  dikes  sometimes  used  are 
timber  cribs  filled  with  stone,  single  rows  of  sheet  piling,  permeable 
dikes  composed  of  piles  supporting  thin  curtains  of  brusnwood  for 
promoting  rilting  at  the  SKks,  and  occasionally  rubble-stone  in 
places  needing  special  protection. 

Prolectint  and  Easing  Bends, — ^Unless  the  concave  banks  of  a  river 
winding  through  wide,  alluvial  plains  are  protected  from  the  scour 
of  the  current,  the  increasing  curvature  presents  serious  impediments 
to  navigation,  sometimes  eventually  becoming  so  inteniified  that 
the  river  at  Isst  makes  a  short  cut  for  itaelf  across  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  at  the  base  of  the  loop  it  has  formed.  This,  however,  pro- 
duces considerable  changes  in  the  channel  below,  and  disturbances 
in  the  navigable  depth.  Protection,  accordingly,  of  concave  banks 
is  necessary  to  prevent  excessive  curvature  of  the  channel  and 
changes  in  the  course  of  a  river.   On  the  Mississippi  the  very  easily 


ordinaiy  summer  level  has  to  be  raised  by  impounding  the 
flow  with  weirs  at  intervals  across  the  channel  (see  Weis), 
while  a  lock  (see  Canal  and  Docx)  has  to  be  provided  alongside 
the  weir,  or  in  a  side  channel,  to  provide  for  the  passage  of 
vessds  (fig.  8).  A  river  is  thereby  converted  into  a  succosion 
of  fairly  level  reaches  rising  in  steps  up-stream,  providing 
a  comparatively  stiU- water  navigation  like  a  canal;  but  it 
differs  from  a  canal  in  the  introduction  of  weirs  for  keeping 
up  the  water-level,  in  the  provision  for  the  regular  discharge 
of  the  river  at  the  weirs,  and  In  the  two  sills  of  the  lod^  being 
laid  at  the  same  levd  instead  of  the  upper  sill  being  raised 
above  the  lower,  one  to  the  extent  of  the  rise  at  the  lock,  as 
usual  on  canals.  Canalization  secures  a  definite  available 
depth  for  navigation;  and  the  discharge  of  the  river  generally 
is  amply  sufficient  for  maintaining  the  impounded  water- 
level,  as  well  as  providing  the  necessary  water  for  locking. 
The  navigation,  however,  is  liable  to  be  stopped  during  the 
descent  of  high  floods,  which  in  many  cases  rise  above  the  locks 
(fig.  7);  and  it  is  necessarily  arrested  in  cold  climates  on  all 
rivers  by  long,  severe  frosts,  and  especially  on  the  break-up  of 
the  ice. 

Instances  of  CanatiMed  Rtoersj—fi/ltiny  small  rivers,  like  the  Thames 
above  its  tidal  limit,  have  been  rendered  navigable  bv  canalization, 
and  several  fairiy  large  rivers  have  thereby  provided  a  good  depth 
for  vesaeb  for  considerable  distances  inlana.  Thus  the  canalized 
Sc^  has  secured  a  navigable  depth  of  loi  ft.  frotn  its  tidal  limit 
up  to  Paris,  a  distance  of  135  m.,  and  a  depth  of  6i  ft.  up  to  Mon- 
tereau,  6a  hi.  higher  up.  Regulstion  works  for  improving  the 
river  Main,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine  opposite  Mainz  up 
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Fig.  7. — Canalized  River  Main. 


eroded  banks  are  protected  along  their  upper,  steeper  part  by  stone 
pitching  or  a  layer  of  concrete,  sind  below  tow-water  level  by  fascine 
mattresses  weighted  with  stone,  extended  a  short  distance  out  on 
the  bed.to  orevent  erosion  at  the  toe.  Dikes,  also,  projcctin|  into 
the  channel  fixnn  the  banks  reduce  the  curvature  of  the  navigable 
channel  by  pushing  the  main  current  into  a  more  central  course; 
whilst  curved  longitudinal  dikes  placed  in  the  channel  in  front  of 
concave  banks  (figs.  4  and  6)  are  still  more  effective  in  keemng  the 
current  away  from  the  banks,  which  b  sometimes  still  further  pro- 
moted by  dipfnng  cross  dikes  in  front  (fig.  5). 

Regulation  ef  Depth. — ^The  regulation  works  at  bends,  besides 
arresting  erosion,  also  reduce  the  differences  in  depth  at  the  bends 
and  the  crossings,  since  they  diminish  the  excessive  depth  round 
the  concave  banks  and  deepen  the  channel  along  the  crotsin^s,  t^ 
giving  a  straighter  course  to  the  current  and  concentrating  tt 
by  a  reduction  in  width  of  the  channel  between  the  bends  (figs.  4 
and  s)>  Where  there  are  deep  pools  at  intervals  in  a  river,  shoals  are 
always  found  above  them,  owing  to  the  increased  fall  which  occurs 
in  the  water  line  on  approaching  the  pool,  to  compensate  for  the  very 
slight  inclination  of  the  water-Cne  in  crosnng  the  pool,  which  serves 
for  the  discharge  of  the  river  through  the  ample  cross-section  of 
this  part  of  the  river-bed.  These  variable  deptns  can  be  regulated 
to  some  extent  bv  rubble  dikes  or  fascine  mattress  sills  draosited 
across  the  bed  of  the  pool,  so  as  to  reduce  its  excessive  depth,  but  not 
raised  high  enough  to  interiere  at  all  with  the  navigable  depth. 
These  obstructions  in  the  pool  raise  the  water-line  towards  its  upper 
end,  in  order  to  provide  the  additional  fall  needed  to  effect  the 
discharge  through  the  pool  with  its  diminished  cross  section:  and 
this  raiang  of  the  water-line  increases  the  depth  over  the  shoal 
above  the  pool,  so  that  the  {(eneral  depth  in  tnesc  irregular  pans 
of  a  river  is  rendered  more  uniform,  with  benefit  to  navigatkm. 

Canalitalum  of  Rivers. 

Riven  whose  discharge  is  liable  to  become  quite  small  at 
their  low  stage,  or  which  have  a  somewhat  large  fall,  as  is 
usual  in  the  upper  part  of  rivers,  cannot  be  given  an  adequate 
depth  for  navigation  by  regulation  works  alone;  and  their 


to  Frankfort,  having  failed  to  secure  a  minimum  depth  of  3  ft. 
at  the  low  stage  of  the  river,  canalization  works  were  carried  out  in 
1883-86  by  means  of  five  weirs  in  the  aa  m.  between  the  Rhine  and 
Frankfort,  and  provided  a  minimum  depth  of  6|  ft.  (figs.  7  and  8). 
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Fig.  8. — ^Locks,  Weir  and  Haven  near  Frankfort. 

This  depth  was  subsequently  increased  bv  dredging  the  shoaler 
portion  towards  the  upper  end  of  each  reach,  due  to  the  rise  of  the 
river-bed  up-$tream,  so  as  to  attain  a  minimum  depth  of  7}  ft.  just 
below  the  lowest  lock,  and  7|  to  8}  ft.  in  the  other  reaches:  whilst 
a  nxth  weir  was  erected  at  Offenbach  above  Frankfort  (fig.  7). 
The  Great  Kanawha,  Ohio,  and  other  rivers,  furnish  instances  of 
canatization  works  in  the  United  States. 

Limits  to  Canalisation.— On  ascending  a  river  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain  a  good  depth  by  canalization  in  the  upper 
part,  owing  to  the  progressive  inclination  of  the  river-bed ;  thus,  even 
on  the  Seine,  with  its  moderate  fall,  whereas  a  depth  of  io|  ft.  has 
been  obtained  on  the  Lower  Seine  by  weirs  placed  on  the  average 
13!  m.  apart,  on  the  Upper  Seine  weirs  are  required  at  intervals  of 
only  about  4}  m.  to  attain  a  depth  of  64  ft.  Accordingly,  the 
higher  parts  m  rivers  are  only  suitable  for  floating  down  trunks  of 
trees  felled  on  the  hills,  or  rough  rafts  of  timber,  conveying  small 
loads  of  produce,  which  are  broken  up  on  reaching  their  destination. 
Moreover,  sometimes  an  abrupt  fall  or  rocky  shoals  make  it  necessary 
to  abandon  a  section  of  the  nver  and  to  continue  the  navigation  by 
lateral  canal. 

Small  River  Outlets  exposed  to  Littoral  Drift. 
Rivers  with  a  small  discharge  flowing  straight  into  the  sea 
on  an  exposed  coast  arc  more  or  less  obstructed  at  their  outlet 
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by  drift  ol  shin^e  or  und  canicd  tioBg  the  corn  by  the  mvcj 
[n  the  direction  ol.lhe  prevailing  winds.  When  ihe  flow  (ills 
very  low  in  dry  weatbft,  ilie  outlet  of  s  river  is  lomelimB 
completel)'  dosed  by  i.  continuous  line  of  beath,  iny  inbnd 
or  tidal  wiiera  merely  itielding  through  tbe  obiiruction; 
ind  il  ii  only  on  tbc  des«nt  oF  Goods  that  Ihe  outlet  is  opened 
out.  In  livcis  which  >lwsy>  hive  a  fair  freih-watei  diKhacge, 
or  I  inuU  iicsh-witer  flow  combined  with  i  tidal  flow  and  ebb, 

deflected  panllel  to  the  ibore  till  it  leachei  *  weali  place  in 
the  line  ol  beach,  through  which  a  new  outlet  it  lornied;  or. 
where  the  current  ii  ilrong  enough  to  keep  Ihe  outlet  open, 
a  bar  ii  foimed  across  the  entrance  by  the  littoral  drift,  reducing 
the  navigable  depth. 
JtaUi  at  Rita  OmlfcO,— The  bar  formed  by  litloral  drift  »cro» 


Fic.  la — Shifting  Outlei,  fixed  by  Jciiie: 

itr,  wbert  Ibe  riven  Bow  into  tidat  «at,  it  ia  inporuni  t 
Ihe  Jelliei  fuAcienlly  *pan  to  avoid  an^  too  of  iidalinllui 


■i nee  the  tidal  flow  aiiius  (he  frei 

rmdeiate  reiiriellon  o(  Ihe  width  bet 
seoiir.  The  urtuDui  and  (omewhat  i 
Schcur  branch  of  Ihe  river  Maai.  ei 
where  the  riie  of  tide  ii  imall.  and  c 
bai,  hat  been  replaced  by  a  itnight  cut  ■ 


]  any  loH  of  I 


nibyaitni 


lidal  ai 


fre^  > 


Ddlak  OkIUIi  <?J  TidtUa  Rhen. 

Large  riven  heavily  charged  with  sand  and  aOi 

eunent    is    gradually    arrested    on    enlering    a 

deposit  these  materials  ai  a  cnnstantly  advancin 

■boal  in  front  of  tbeii  mouLbs,  through ,  which   c 


[  I  and  11.— Jelty  Outlet 


harge  of  11 


3  the  I 


le  of  tl 


only  maintiined  (or  a  moderair 

volume  of  deposit  continually  accumulating  at  tue  outlet. 
Thus  the  channel  in  front  of  ihe  ouQcl  of  the  Buth-weit  pas 
of  the  Mississippi  delta,  when  deepened  from  ij  ft.  to  i8  ft. 
over  ill  bar  by  dredging  many  yean  ago,  was  soon  sited  op 
•gain  on  ihe  disconlinuance  of  the  dredging;  whilst  the  depth 
of  Ihe  outlet  channel  o(  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Volga  ddu, 
which  was  increased  from  4  It.  10  S  It.,  could  only  be  maintained 
by  tegular  yearly  dredging. 
ParalUI  Jtttia  al  Dilla  OuttU. — In  order  to  procure  and  mointala 
ing  acroB  the  bar  in  front  ol  (ba 
baa  been  had  to  the  Kour  vl  the 


rr  tome  time  an  adequate  dc 


S' 


I.  fonniag  protongallont  aeawardt  of  the  hanirt 
equiste  condilioni  (or  the  tocceu  of  Ihii  ntti 

are  a  load  depth  in  the  tea  bet-ond  the  bar, 

eoniiderable  depoial  of  alluvium  beloK  the  incn 
irterfcrfd  with    and  a  littoral  cunint  ^^'[>'''|!i 

of  thi'delw?n''f  "nTof  llwoutiet  and  tbe  i«viiablee 
tion  of  a  new  bat  fanher  out.  The  nie  of  advance  ei  a  nrlta 
depends  alio  on  the  proportion  of  aotid  natter  contained  tn  tiie 
river  water  and  on  the  tpecifc  (lavity  and  aiie  of  the  particlct  e# 
alluvium  diKhargedinlo  the  aea;  for  the  heavier  and  csanernutcriali. 
and  eipKially  ihoie  which  are  rolled  along  Ihe  bed  of  Ihe  channels 
come  Ant  to  ren.  Moreover,  at  the  larger  channeta  of  a  delta 
brinv  down  a  larger  volume  of  alluvium  on  account  of  their  lazger 
diicnar^,  and  at  their  bare  form  fanher  teawardt  froo  their 
outlets  owing  to  the  iMuinz  cnnent  being  len  rapidly  atreited  ia 
proportion  to  Ibe  volume  diichaiged.  the  nie  of  advmm  of  the 
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r~i "IB  tt>  da  o(  Ibe  chuMl. 

nd  the  length  td  ibt  jctlio  nqirind  lor  lomriiif  the  bar  by  kmic 
1  Innt  el  my  cbinael  i>  pnponjomu  la  tb*  iliiebirK  of  the 

Ik  impnvmmt  of  t£e  gulleu  Hi  the  uisH  ddu  chuuicti  Ihaa 
E  Lhe  tmaUo- ona;  though,  oa  the  other  und.  tlw  larger  chanaeli 
nHne  the  dvlu  an  nneraUy  oure  niitable  lor  nvinlHHi  on 
nount  of  their  dir,  aad  ibeutunldEplhovs  tbeir  banugnaur 


The  diKbvgi  d  the  c 


:..riy 


u  the  gnat  vol-jin^ 

V  large  proportii 

iKharged  Ihn  l-. 


bar  aooq  lomied  uaia  larth 

<tepDtit  wai  diktributed  through  ■!■  d 
■he  very  BHderate  deepening  pmdL 
BoE  leofl  auintaincd,  and  the  aveia 
aceedcd  6)  It.  [«  many  yean  pan 
■Inicied  to  provide  a  d^per  outlet  i 


The  Dinabe  travenei  iu  delta  in  three  bnnebea,  the  nonbcni 
our  ol  vhich,  though  conveying  nearly  two-thinla  ct  tlw  diichat^ 
n^^^^  U  the  river,  ia  unauiubLe  lot  Imprnveincot  owing  to  iti 
^^^^  tfilictirig  up  along  prrrtioru  ol  iti  coune  into  aevenl 
channdfc  and  eventuall)'  flowing  into  the  lea  iJifotigti  twelve 
rmuihiola  inull  independent  delu  idvinclag  about  ]»ll.  annuatly 
■rms  a  ihailow  [orealiarT.  The  cenml  Sulina  bniK^  wia  telected 
for  impniverncnc  in  1858  in  piefefenc*  to  the  ■eathem  St  Ceorgr't 
blanch,  wh^h  had  m  mon  (nvounbly  dluated  outlet  and  a  bctlec 
channel  through  the  deitn,  on  If  crrunlol  the  much  tmaUernmndiluiv 
required  lor  carrying  out  jetiica  ED  the  bar  In  Iront  ot  the  Sulina 

ol  the  ^  Ceorge'a  outlet,  owing  to  the  much  amaller  diicliain  ol 
the  Sulina  branch.'  The  jctliea.  btgua  pnviiianaUy  In  lSs°  and 
aabaequently  conadidated  and  loinewhat  extended,  wo*  Gnally 

i-'-i  .'n  1877.    They  Increaied  the  depth  oval  tlw  bar  (rmn 

-'  -■--  ■  -  ■- ■  -  ,iy  to  ig5(  upto  aol  (t.  in  i>7j, 

'  ycata.     la  1893.  bownw,  the 
dered  a  ncalcr  depth 


an  average  o(  about 
Whicb  .WM   

thcwidcTi , , - 

by  inner  paiallei  jcltiei.  and  a  powctf  ul  dicdger  1 
the  Jetty  channel  and  outifde.  whereby  the  depti 


14  ft.  in  1B97,  and  wai  biriy  m 


1907,  when  a  leeond 


■cdiment.  fueoBpawivelv  nndanteaniwint 
iportion  of  the  duebai|e  flowing  tfaraagb  the 
L  partial  diapenloB  fay  the  ioutbcTiy^  uttorml 


(aroalniniihctbonaatJ 
naltreaa  )«Iiei.  weighte 
blecka  at  .their  cxpoatd  < 
curved  di^tly  aouthwai 

U  the  Sulina  outlet,  ca 
Bcnt  into  fairly  deep  1 


l^bu<3'lbeKHi>h-we«paBwa>twi^'u 
italtheiouthpaa(£g.  ij).  TherefaKine 
with  liotcatone.  anti  with  laive  coocrere 
k1i  Uee  JsnT}.  ll  and  il  ni.  long,  and 
la  «  their  outer  enda  to  direct  iht  >edi- 
•  dinctly  at  right  anglea  to  the  weHerly 

Ef  produced  b-j  .—  ,- 
that  the  grealeat  advi. 


>  L  F.  Vemon-Hircourt.  Ram  and  CuuU,  and  «d.  pp.  ItJ-Vi. 
late  5.  ba.  I  and  ». 
•  IfaaiLTtau  9,  iga.  2.  3. 4  and  lo. 


"•^"i;;r^^^^'^... 


Fic.  14.— Deltaic  Jetty  Outlet,  South  I'an.  MiuiiaippL 
!  ihiialing,  however,  in  ^  jetty  channel  neceiailalcd  Ita  reduction 

diedging  to  miinlain  the  itipulated  central  depth  o(  JO  ft.,  and  M  f  L 
depth  lor  a  width  ol  100  It,  out  to  deep  water;    whilK  the  outer 

'■ el  va«  deAccted  to  the  eaac  and  narrowed  by  the  alluvium 

I  wenwarda  by  iha  Uttoial  current  and  aleo  dtpoailed  in  front 
-  —J  jetty  outlet.  Accordingly,  dredging  haa  been  increasingly 
OMded  to  attaiihten  the  channel  outiide  and  mainuin  it>  depth 
and  width !  and  aince  the  Hailed  Slatea  cailneen  took  in  hand^  ita 
'    enance  in  1901,  the  availatde  depth  of  the  outlet  chaand  haa 

ncrcaaed  Iram  a6  ft.  up  to  a8  It  by  ealenaive  auction  dredging. 

In  order  to  provide  lor  the  iacreaaing  requircmeati  of  aca-foing 
veaaela,  the  dredgtnf  of  a  <hani^  39  ft  deep  and  looo  ft.  wide. 
cut  from  the  large  eouth-weat  pkm  outlet  to  deep  water  bi  the  gulf. 
waa  begun  at  the  end  ul  1903;  and  jettia  of  faacine  mattreiaea 
weighted  with  Hone  arid  concrete  bluclii  have  been  carried  out  altout 
4  and  J  m.  retpeciivdy  Irtnn  rbe  ahore  on  each  tide  of  the  outlet 


Jetty  Outlet,  South-WeK  Paan,  MiaaiaipfB. 

—  — f..-.tment  c^theaouth  paaain  the  adoption  mainly 
dredging  for  the  formalirm  ol  tiie  channel  in  place  <^ 
■cour  alooe,  ao  that  it  will  be  unneceaary  to  reatrict  the  width  of 
the  jellv  chanoel  to  lecure  tbn  deiired  riepth;     whilat  ai  the  dia- 

diitaiKe  icawaitli  at  the  outlet,  the  aiightly  convcrving  jetliea.  in 
continuation  ol  the  Kiuth-weat  paaa,  arc  placed  about  JfOO  ll. 
apart  at  their  outo-  endi,  and  have  been  given  about  twxe  the 
length  of  the  acHiih  paaa  jettiea.  Aa  aoon  aa  tlw  diedgtng  of  the 
channel  haa  been  comfieted  (wiiich  depcnda  on  the  appnpriationa 
granted  by  Congreat)  the  aouth  |Hia  wilL  be  abandoned,  and  the 
touth-weat  paia  whi  form  the  navigable  approach.  Dredging  will 
be  requirHl  lor  preacrving  the  depth  ol  the  outlet  of  the  aoulh-weat 
paia;  and  when  the  large  volume  of  land  and  other  alluvium  di» 
charged  by  the  paia  accumulatea  ia  front  auSicieally  to  begin  forming 
a  bar  farther  out,  an  eatenaion  of  the  jettiei  will  be  neceawiy  to 
maintain  the  elongated  channel  free  from  drift,  and  catend  the 
icour.  eapccially  in  flood-time. 

ImfratnuHl  af  Tidal  Kitri  /«r  NnitiHaii. 
Whereas  Ihc  size  of  liddcu  rivers  depends  nhoUy  on  Ihrir 
[reah-water  discharge,  the  tODdiU'ac  of  tidal  riven  ii  due  to  the 
ctmfiguialion  of  Ihcir  outlet,  the  rise  of  tide  at  their  mouth,  the 
distance  the  tide  can  pcnelrate  Inland,  and  the  space  available 
for  its  reception.  Accotdiogly,  titlal  riven  soEnetimes,  even 
wbCD  poiaeaaing  a  comparatively  amall  IrEsh-water  discharge, 
develop  under  favouimbEc  conditioas  into  large  1 


b  better 


ivigable 


high  tide  thao  the  latgeat  deltaic 
.aiison  of  the  Thamei,  the  Humhcr  and  me  £.10* 
with  the  Danube,  the  Nile  and  the  Mittiisippf,  Tidal  wain 
It,  Indeed,  nnlimiled  in  volume;  but,  unlike  the  drainage 
vaterv  which  must  be  discharged  into  the  sea.  it  only  flows 
up  rivers  where  there  is  a  channel  and  space  available  for  its 
'Ktpart^OH  CUrf  ^  Enpfn  far  rpod.  pp.  381  and  1396  and 
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kbp 


iDJudidoiu  woikl,  „_ 

inroidi  ol  Ihc  «;  the  tidal  influi  ii 

by  ■ccietion  in  in  ntiiaiy  resulting  from  tnining  woiki.  The 
irot  aim,  on  Ihi  coniniy,  ol  lU  tidal  river  improvemem 
ibould  be  to  ficililile  lo  the  utnost  the  dow  of  the  dood-Lide 
up  4  Tivcr,  10  remove  all  obstruclioni  (torn  the  channel  ao  as 
to  tender  Ihe  scouring  efficiency  ol  the  Bood  and  ebb  tidci  ai 
great  ai  pouibJF,  and  by  aaliint  l)ie  tidal  flow  eilcnd  ii  lir  up 
the  river  ai  posiibie  to  redu^  to  a  minimum  the  period  ol 
alack  tide  when  depoait  takei  places 

Tiial  Flaw  in  a  Xwr.— The  pn>tie«  <X  the  ftood-Iide  up  a  river 
and  the  rarmpandi/w  ebb  are  very  clearly  ihown  by  a  diavram 

obiervatwni  of  the  hej|fht  of  the  river  Hugli  durine  a  hi^h  f^ng- 
tide  in  the  dry  HHn,  taken  at  interval*  at  weral  ttatunt  along 
ihe  river,  and  nhibirinE  on  a  very  diilorted  trale  the  actual  water- 
level  ol  the  river  ai  thcK  penodi  (6g  i6)     The  Keep  lonn  aiumed 


■I  Ihe  iHla'l  liniiru 


I  it  hu  linn  HilGciently  in  hei|hl 

tiul  of  the  bow  and  abrupt  riie  o(  Ihe  waler'level, 
n  the  Severri,  the  Sdoc,  the  Amaion  and  other  rivert. 
ilei  delccu  in  Ihe  tidal  condition  and  the  navigable 
:h  can  only  be  reduced  by_  lowering  the  obKr"""'""" 


.    No  tidal: 

lidal  wal ^ 

d-(ide  Kai  produced  high  wa 

own  ia  ihe  taw  of  a  long  iii 

Every  improvcnent  ol  the 


ig  lidal 


dunnei,  however,  expeditee  and  increaiea  the  hliing  el  Ihe 
whiUt  the  volume  of  water  admhledaleach  tide  iiFunneraiignien(«j 
by  Ibe  adilillaiHl  capacity  provided  by  the  greater  efflux  of  the 
•bb,  a>  indicated  by  ihe  hiwering  ol  the  low-water  line. 

Dttpnimi  TUtI  Kfm  t>  Dndiint. — The  improvemeni  of  lidil 
riven  naifdy  by  dredging  ii  tpeciaUy  applicable  to  •mall  rivrra 
which  pooeH  ■  HiKcienl  navigable  width,  like  the  Clyde  and  the 
fVne;  lor  mcb  riven  can  be  coniidenbly  deepened  by  an  amount 
of  dfedging  which  woukl  be  quite  inadequalelor  producing  a  timilar 
Ineime  in  depth  in  a  large,  wide  river,  with  ihifting  chinncli. 
Both  the  Clyde  brlow  Cla^ow  and  the  Tync  below  Newcuile  were 
originally  iniignilicanl  rivm,  atmoal  dry  in  placq  al  low  water  d 
apnng-ridea:  and  the  earlieil  worlu  on  both  riven  tonsUtcd  mainly 
in  rcgubiing  ihdr  flow  and  iDcrcuiiu  thdr  vnur  by  jettiea  and 
training  woru.  They  have,  however,  b«n  brou^l  to  their  pmenl 
encelleni  navigable  condition  a]  moft  wholly,  uncc  ig4oaii  theClyde 
---"  -"51  on  iheTynt,  by  continuouA  Ayacematic  diedeinj,  rendered 


traffic.     The  Clyde  hai 


at'low  watwol  is'ti^'lrom'the  td'tol^tiix 
tOt  and  of  iS  fl.  up  to  Scot»md,  Ih 
ng  Ibeie  dep(h>  by  is  It,  In  1906  i 
!  channel  30  It.  deep  at  low  water  of  >| 
lie  docht,  and  in  190S  to  deepen  it  be 
le  anng  bridge  Irom  to  to  >5  ft^,  an< 
dge  and  Derwenlbaugh  Irom  tS  to 
CK  riven  hai  been  u  much  reduced  bv 
ncnt  ol  their  channeli  that  a  conildr 


XriKAUin  anJ  p.ritini  cf  TiJal  Ra 


□lien  be  effected  by  nculafioi 
IG  iharp  bendi,  uraigbten  t 


^ 

/  . 

^^ 

0^ 

,     J 

*        i 

Ficf.  19  and  lOr 

Weiet  from  BteiL._ .  

(liga.  II  and  M).   Tbeee  woiki  laet 


Ig  Tidal  River  aad  pi 


keeling  cloie  alongnde  the  lamc 
the  ihoal  pn^eclin*  from  ihe  co 
forming  a  bbnd  iGoaling  chann 
Moyapur  Magaiioe  in  hg,  J3,  an 
fig.  14.    Thi>  effect  ii  due  10  Ihe 

pisieJ'JJidtiallJ  Ol  '  ™™'* 
descending  the  rivt 


fr^-waier  diicharte.  pnvioualy 
-Tven  ine  main  low.water  channel  ihould 
n  enlarging  width  leawardi  10  facilitate 
idal  capaacy  ol  the  river  above  low  water 

id'e^b't^d^^fX^iheaamniinc! 
ir  icouring  ef!iciency.  and  form  a  aingle. 

lend,  the  main  flood-Iide  currenl.  i 
«nk^™nd"hfhind*"" 

a  little  tielow  Shipguni  Point  in 
Dod-ride  loiing  its  guidann,  and 
the  change  Dlcurvaiuie  bcyoml 
tank,  when  it  tpreadt  out  and 

of 

in  Ihe  M  ova  pi 
.  oeiwccn  Ul----'^ 


o'  "'™  "''  ™^nk" 

act  quite  independently  between  the  bendi.  forming  chano^  oe 
oppoule  lido  ol  ibe  river  and  leaving  a  central  iniervening  dual 
The  lurveyi  of  the  two  reachea  of  Ibe  Hugli,  lepRsoited  in  figs.  i< 
and  >4.  having  been  taken  in  the  dnr  leuon,  eiliibit  the  ffood-iidi 
channel!  at  tbeir  deepen  phaie,  ana  Ihe  ebb-tide  cbanacb  in  Iheii 

In  tidal  riven  the  main  ebb-lkle  cuirenl.  being   lelrfaecad  b] 
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FiGi.li  and  ii.—TrainincTiibl  Rivet  It  Ectiuiy:  Rivet  Wear. 

Wtrti  Bl  UuptM  if  TUal  Riye 


ipvr  Rca  Ii  Rivtr  Hmli  Jan.  1846. 

>   nd  Muy  Reach  Ri  cr  Hujli,  April  1890. 


The    > 
ollbeNi 

andiun 

hivoi:  and  theic  n 

Acoordinjcly.  ■ 


of     larfFmm     dap  ed 


m  Claigo*  It.  DumUi 


ind  drift  aloni  Ibe  anM,  etpsujly  vhcnThc  lieili-«Iet  diKhatge 

■ad  euendcd  icnM  the  bnch  by  Earallrl  leiiiei  for  lowerinf  Ihe 
tar.  u  at  Ibe  oulteu  o(  the  Maai  (figt.  II  and  iij  and  of  (he  Netvimi 

w.V'.ISl*ijb"io  bi 'ob«"c1rf™' drirXnlij  n^)i-™wly 

i>ie  jJiiet  hive  »  be  ) 

STo'wIuch.  ihlTVi^ 

at  Sunderlind  lor  tUt  mouth  of  ihe  Wear;  whibi  thr  TynimDulh 
wen  lonned  pan  of  the  oniioal  deiigo  for  the  improveircrt  of  ih* 
Tyne.  under  ahelier  o(  whidi  ibc  bat  hat  been  reoiovcd  by  dredgini 

W«i>r  Wtrb  rt™f»  Smdy  EjliBn«.-Many  tidal rivmflo^ 
■■■— ,gh  bay.,  etiuatie- '  ■■■ •-' •■---  "" 


STtS 


Ihroueh   Li 


ihtoush  Dub) 


Seine,  Ihe  Scheldt.  I 
ipetlive  etliiariea.  the  Yorkihire  Ouk  and  Trim  Ihrough  Ihe 
Humber  eituary,  Ihe  Garonae  and  Dordoenc  ihrouih  Ibe  Cironde 
euuity.  mid  the  Gyde,  the  Tay.  the  Severn  and  ifie  5l  Lawrence 
throucb  frilhi  or  armi  of  the  tea.  These  niuiuieB  vary  greatly  ■■ 
Ihni  tidal  raage,  the  diiiance  [niand  of  Ihe  pons  10  vhich  Ihcy  give 
accm.  and  ihe  faciliiiei  they  dUct  lot  aavigalion.  Same  poucH  a 
very  ample  dipih  in  ihiir  outn  portion,  though  ihey  generaHy 

Allanlic:    up    lo"Quctei:"  hi.  ^^^^ni^^^'ct^Zir  ^^  Ki- 
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■uKkicaUy  by  (Ik  Kour  prcdji 
witliaul  pluini  that  wilU  go  i:li 
Ugh  u  In  Ebeck  tlw  tidal  ioBnx  a 
IhcRby  nuiErULly  redudag  chc 
«nd  flowinc  out  of  the  tKaaty  i 
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ikvou^  tliv  lowtr  ntuAry  in  '  , 
vBDdering*,^  The  tnimn|  Ijl  l 
iu  filuuy  below  PreKon,  Ctr  I 

wiicTp  and  ■  tlUEtinCr  iIuI1d» 
und  binln.  helwr—  -"^ 


tide  (Bgt.  lj»id>6).  TliechinBel.botmcr.inuRiKk tnninw 
betweeo  Ainer  and  Berville  and  vu  lutawqutniiy  coUrgfld,  and 
lane  cncti  of  land  vtn  reclaimed  ia  the  upper  esiuuy.  Tlic 
reduction  in  tidal  capacity  by  Ibe  reclAinitioni.  lovetho  mcb  the 
fixiciE  and  undiie  renriclioo  in  width  of  the  chi 
very  1ar|e  iccntioiia  » the  back  of  the  lower  poctio 


;^iem™.h^rt;«u;^> • 

mint  Warkl  h  Eilmanti. — Enpenmre 
g  work!  thmufh  Bndy  ctluanb.  by 
of   the    OBvipble   chuind.   fcoduoe    an 


.— Tiiining  Worka  in  Suidy  Enuai 


reclaimed   (or  ■  length  o(  4   n 


:   vhilit   the  hall-lide   training 


northern  shore  they  have  enabled  the  landowner!  to  carry  out  large 
reclamittoiu  on  the  iDuthem  Eoreebore.  These  trorki.  howeveTi 
besides  tiung  the  navigable  channel,  have  increiwd  ila  depth, 
especially  in  the  upper  pan,  and  auEmented  the  tidal  Knur  along  it 
by  lowering  the  low-water  line;  and  Ibe  trained  chanoel  a  further 
deepened  by  drediing.  The  mining  work*  in  Che  Woer  eituary 
have  been  confined  to  comtrticting  a  nngle  low  training  wall  at  (he 
upper  end.  which  lotnii  a  IRimpel-shaped  outlet  Inr  the  river  below 

ment  baa  been  eflecied  in  (he  navipable  condition  ol  the  upper 
porlion  ol  the  Seii>e  eituary  by  Iniiune  works,  bevun  in  iSlS;  ior 
■n  place  ol  a  ehallDw,  intrieite  ehannei  through  ihilting  and  banki, 

channel  haabeeoprovlrted  drwJi"to  a'bout  hall- way  tatwetn  Berville 


9,  figs.  IJMdl. 


r  Slid  Ciiwli.  >Dd  ed.  pp,  189- 


l,S.rrs 

ninutionin  the  tidal  voG™  paning  (".oilghW  lijtlet. 

E!? 

u  fu  a>  poHible  the  itduetioB  ia  (idaT  capudtv,  ihe 

absolutely 

nemury  to  Ki  the  channel;  and  the  me  ol  enlaiwe- 

ully  carried  out  throueh  an  ntuary  have  ihe  advantage 

5*"^ 

uce  no  influence  on  (he  channel  lor  any  dixinct  bevnid 

/d.  pp.  igj-joo.  and  plate  9,  figt  1 1  and  ta. 
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proloagatSoa  to  deep  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  to  ensurt 
thft  formation  of  a  stable,  continuous,  navigable  channel.  Experi- 
ments with  a  model,  moulded  to  the  configuration  of  the  estuary 
under  consideration  and  reproducing  in  miniature  the  tidal  ebo 
and  How  and  fresh-water  discharge  over  a  bed  of  very  fine  sand,  in 
which  various  lines  of  training  walls  can  be  successively  inserted,^ 
are  capable  in  some  cases  of  furnishing  valuable  indications  of  the 
mpectivc  effects  and  comparative  merits  of  the  different  schemes 
proposed  for  works  which  have  often  evoked  very  conflicting 
opinions  and  have  sometimes  produced  most  unexpected  results. 

(L.  F.  V.-H.) 

RIVBR-H06,  a  qmrtsman's  name  for  the  African  wild  pigs 
of  which  the  southern  representative  is  known  to  the  Boers 
as  the  bosch-vark  ("bush-pig").  They  constitute  a  genus, 
PotatMckoeruSj  neariy  allied  to  the  typical  pigs  of  the  genus 
Sus  (see  SwI^rE),  from  which  they  are  distinguishable  by  the 
presence  in  the  males  of  a  long  homy  ridge  bdow  the  eye; 
while  they  are  further  characterized  by  their  thick  coat  of 
bristly  and  often  brightly  coloured  hair,  and  by  tufts  of  long 
bristles  at  the  tips  of  the  elongated  and  pointed  ears.  The 
southern  F.  ckoeropotamuSf  of  southern  and  east  Africa,  is 
typically  a  gresrish-brown  animal,  but  one  of  its  eastern 
representatives  is  orange-red.  In  north-east  Africa  occurs 
the  allied  P.  joknstonif  wUle  in  Kordofan  and  Abyssinia  this  is 
in  turn  replaced  by  P.  hassama.  The  most  remarkable  member 
of  the  group  is,  however,  the  red  river-hog,  P.  porcus,  which  is 
a  heavy,  short-legged  q>edes  remarkable  for  its  bright  red 
colour,  the  great  length  of  the  ear-tufts  and  the  white  rings 
round  the  eyes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  great  forest-tracts,  ex- 
tending from  Senegambia,  Liberia  and  Angola  on  the  W., 
to  Monbuttu  in  the  E.  Very  noteworthy  is  the  occurrence  of 
a  small  yellow-haired  representative  of  the  group  (P.  larvatvs) 
in  Aiadagascar,  which  evidently  must  have  reached  its  present 
habitat  from  the  mainland.  (R.  L.*) 

RIVBRINA,  a  large  tract  of  pastoral  country  between  the 
rivers  Murray  and  Darling  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
It  gives  name  to  the  see  of  an  Anglican  bishop  who  has  his 
seat  at  Hay.  The  chief  towns  are  Deniliquin,  Hay,  Moulamein, 
Oxiey  and  BooligaL 

RIVERS,  EARL,  an  English  title  held  in  succession  by  the 
families  of  Woodville  or  Wydeville,  Darcy  and  Savage.  In 
1299  John  Rivers,  or  de  Ripariis,  was  summoned  to  parliament 
as  a  baron,  and  his  son  John  was  similarly  summoned  by 
Edward  II.  The  earldom  was  created  for  Sir  Richard  Wood- 
ville in  X466  and  remained  in  this  family  until  149X.  (For 
the  three  earls  of  his  line  see  below.)  As  borne  by  the  Wood- 
villes  the  title  was  not  derived  from  the  name  of  a  place,  but 
from  an  ancient  family  name,  Redvers,  or  Reviers,  members 
of  this  family,  whose  arms  are  quartered  on  the  Rivers  shield, 
having  been  sometime  earls  of  Devon. 

From  1626  to  his  death  in  1640  the  earldom  was  held  by 
Thomas  Darcy,  Viscount  Colchester,  from  whom  it  descended 
by  spnial  remainder  to  his  grandson  John  {e.  16x0-1654),  the 
son  of  his  daughter  EUzabeth  (d.  X651)  by  her  marriage  with 
Sir  Thomas  Savage  (d.  1635),  who  was  created  Viscount  Savage 
in  1626.  John's  son  Thomas  {e.  1626-1694)  was  the  3rd  earl, 
and  his  grandson  Richard  the  4th  earl  (see  below). '  The  title 
became  extinct  when  John,  the  5th  earl,  died  about  1735. 

A  new  barony  of  Rivers,  held  by  the  family  of  Pitt  and  its 
later  representative,  that  of  Pitt-Rivers,  was  in  existence  from 
X776  to  1880. 

RTVBRS,  AMTHONT  WOODVILLE,  or  Wydevzlle,  2ND 
Eakl  (c.  X443-X483),  statesman  and  patron  of  literature,  and 
author  of  the  first  book  printed  on  English  soil,  was  bom 
probably  in  X442.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  de  Wydeville 
and  his  wife,  Jacquetta  de  Luxemburg,  duchess  of  Bedford. 
His  father  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  his  son's  infancy,  and 
was  made  earl  of  Rivers  in  1466.  Anthony,  who  was  knighted 
before  he  became  of  age,  and  fought  at  Towton  in  1461, 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Scales,  and  became  a  peer  jure 
Mxoris  in  1462,  two  years  after  the  death  of  that  nobleman. 
Being  lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  time,  he  was  in  1467 
appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  treat  with  the  duke  of 
» Rivers  and  CqhqIs,  and  cd.  pp.  327-342,  and  plate  10. 


Burgundy,  and  he  exalted  his  office  by  challenging  Anthony, 
comte  de  la  Roche,  the  bastard  of  Burgundy,  to  single  fight  in 
what  was  one  of  the  most  famous  tdurnaments  of  the  age  (see 
the  elaborate  narrative  in  Bentley's  Excerpta  Historical  176- 
X82).  In  X469  Anthony  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  of 
Calais  and  captain  of  the  king's  armada,  while  holding  other 
honorary  posts.  His  father  and  brother  were  beheaded  after 
the  battle  of  Edgecot,  and  he  succeeded  in  August  of  that  year 
to  the-  earldom.  He  accompanied  Edward  in  his  temporary 
flight  to  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return  to  England  had  a  share 
in  the  victory  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury  and  defended  London 
from  the  Lancastrians.  In  X473  he  became  guardian  and 
governor  to  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  and  for  the  next  few 
years  there  was  no  man  in  England  of  greater  responsibility 
or  enjoying  more  considerable  honours  in  the  royal  service. 
It  is  now  that  for  the  first  time  we  become  aware  of  Lord 
Rivers's  literary  occupations.  His  mother,  the  duchess,  died 
in  1472,  and  his  first  wife  in  1473;  in  1475  and  the  following 
year  he  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places  of  Italy;  from 
this  time  forth  there  was  a  strong  Uncture  of  serious  reflection 
thrown  over  his  character;  he  was  now,  as  we  learn  from  Caxton, 
nominated  "  Defender  and  Director  of  the  Siege  Apostolic  for 
the  Pope  in  England."  Caxton  had  in  1476  rented  a  shop  in 
the  Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and  here  had  set  up  a  printing- 
press.  The  first  MS.  which  he  undertook  in  London  was  one 
sent  to  him  by  "  the  noble  and  puissant  lord.  Lord  Antone^ 
Erie  of  Ryvyers,"  consisting  of  a  translation  "  into  right  good 
And  fayr  Englyssh  "  of  Jean  de  TeonviUe's  French  version  of 
a  Latin  work,  "a  glorious  fair  mirror  to  all  good  Christian 
people."  In  1477  Caxton  brought  out  this  book,  as  Dides 
and  Sayengis  of  the  Pkiiosophers,  and  it  is  illustrious  as  the  first 
production  of  an  English  printing-press.  To  this  succeeded 
the  Moral  Proverbs  of  Christine  de  Pisan,  in  verse,  in  X478,  and 
a  Cordial^  in  prose,  in  X479.  The  original  productions  of  Lord 
Rivers,  and,  in  particular,  his  Balades  against  the  Seven  Deadly 
SinSt  are  lost.  In  X478  a  marriage  was  arranged  between  him 
and  Margaret,  sister  of  King  James  III.  of  Scotland,  but  it 
was  mysteriously  broken  off.  Rivers  began  to  perceive  that 
it  was  possible  to  rise  too  high  for  the  safety  of  a  subject,  and 
he  is  now  described  to  us  as  one  who  "conceiveth  well  the 
mutability  and  the  unstableness  of  this  life."  After  the  death 
of  Edwaxd  IV.,  he  became  the  object  of  Richard  III.'s  peculiar 
enmity,  and  was  beheaded  by  his  orders  at  Pontefract  on  the 
2sth  of  June  X483.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Richard, 
the  3rd  and  last  earl  of  the  Wydeville  family,  who  died  in 
X49X.  Lord  Rivers  is  spoken  of  by  Commines  as  "  un  tr^ 
gentil  chevalier,"  and  by  Sir  Thomas  More  as  "  a  right  honour- 
able man,  as  valiant  of  hand  as  politic  in  counsel."  His 
protection  and  encouragement  of  Caxton  were  of  inestimable 
value  to  English  literature,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  Dictes 
the  printer  gives  an  account  of  his  own  relations  with  the 
statesman  which  illustrates  the  dignity  and  modesty  of  Lord 
Rivers  in  a  very  agreeable  way.  Rivers  was  one  of  the  purest 
writers  of  English  prose  of  his  time. 

"  Memoirs  of  Anthony,  Earl  Rivers  **  are  comprised  in  the  His- 
torical  Illustrations  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  (ed.  W.  H. 
B[UckJ).  (E.  G.) 

RIVERS,  RICHARD  SAVAGE,  4TR  Eakl  (c.  1660-17x2),  was 
the  second  son  of  Thomas,  3rd  earl;  and  after  the  death  about 
x68o  of  his  elder  brother  Thomas,  styled  Viscount  Colchester, 
he  was  designated  by  that  title  until  he  succeeded  to  the 
peerage.  Early  in  life  Richard  Savage  acquired  notoriety 
by  his  dare-devilry  and  dissipation,  and  he  was,  too,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  rakes  in  the  society  of  the  period. 
After  becoming  Lord  Colchester  on  his  brother's  death  he 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  Wlgan  in  x68x  and  procured 
a  commission  in  the  Horseguards  under  Sarsfield  in  x686. 
He  was  "the  first  nobleman  and  one  of  the  first  persons" 
who  joined  the  prince  of  Orailge  on  his  landing  in  England, 
and  he  accompanied  William  to  London.  Obtaining  promo- 
tion in  the  army,  he  served  with  distinction  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  made  major-general  in  X693  and 
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lieutenant-general  in  1702.  In  1694  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  4th  Earl  Rivers.  He  served  abroad  in  1702  under  Marl- 
borough,  who  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  military  capacity 
and  who  recommended  him  for  the  command  of  a  force  for  an 
invasion  of  France  in  1706.  The  expedition  was  eventually 
diverted  to  Portugal,  and  Rivers,  finding  himself  superseded 
before  anything  was  accomplished,  returned  to  England, 
where  Marlborough  procured  for  him  a  command  in  the  cavalry. 
The  favour  shown  him  by  Marlborough  did  not  deter  Rivers 
from  paying  court  to  the  Tories  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Whig  ascendancy  was  waning,  and  his  appointment  as  constable 
of  the  Tower  in  1710  on  the  recommendation  of  Harley  and 
without  Marlborough's  knowledge  was  the  first  unmistakable 
intimation  to  the  Whigs  of  their  impending  falL  Rivers  now 
met  with  marked  favour  at  court,  being  entrusted  with  a 
delicate  mission  to  the  elector  of  Hanover  in  1710,  which  was 
followed  by  his  appointment  in  171  r  as  masta--general  of  the 
ordnance,  a  posi.  hitherto  held  by  Marlborough  himself.  Swift, 
who  was  intimate  with  him,  speaks  of  him  as  "  an  arrant 
knave  ";  but  the  dean  may  have  been  disappointed  at  being 
unmentioned  in  Rivers's  wUl,  for  he  made  a  fierce  comment  on 
the  earl's  bequests  to  his  mistresses  and  his  neglect  of  his 
friends.  In  June  171 2  Rivers  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general,  and  became  commander-in-chief  in  England;  he 
died  a  few  weeks  later,  on  the  xSth  of  Aiigust  1712.  He 
married  in  1679  Penelope,  daughter  of  Roger  Do>^nes,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  the  4th  earl  of- 
Barrymore.  He  also  left  several  illegitimate  children,  two  of 
whom  were  by  Anne,  countess  of  Macclesfield.  Rivers's  intrigue 
with  Lady  Macclesfield  was  the  cause  of  that  lady's  divorce 
from  her  husband  in  X701.  Richard  Savage,  the  poet,  claimed 
identity  with  Lady  Macclesfield's  son  by  Lord  Rivers,  but 
though  his  story  was  accepted  by  Dr  Johnson  and  was  very 
generally  believed,  the  evidence  in  its  support  is  faulty  in 
several  respects.  As  Rivers  left  no  legitimate  son  the  earldom 
passed  on  his  death  to  his  cousin,  John  Savage,  grandson  of 
the  2nd  earl,  and  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on 
whose  death,  about  1735,  all  the  family  titles  became  extinct. 

See  William  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Marlboroueh  (3  vols.,  London, 
1818);  Letters  and  Despatches  of  Marlborough,  1702-1712^  vol.  v., 
edited  by  Sir  G.  Murray  (5  vols.,  London,  1845);  Gilbert  Burnet, 
History  of  his  own  Time  (6  vols,,  Oxford,  1833);  F.  W.  Wyon, 
History  of  Great  Britain  during  the'  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  (2  vols., 
London,  1876) ;  G.  E.  C,  Complete  Peerage,  vol.  vL  (London.  1895). 

RIVERS,  RICBARD  WOODVILLE,  or  Wydeville,  Eakl 
(d.  X469),  was  a  member  of  a  family  of  small  importance  long 
settled  at  Grafton  in  Northamptonshire.  His  father,  Richard 
Woodville,  was  a  squire  to  Henry  V.,  and  afterwards  the 
trusted  servant  of  John  of  Bedford,  in  whose  interest  he  was 
constable  of  the  Tower  during  the  troubles  with  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester  in  1425.  The  younger  Richard  Woodville  was 
knighted  by  Henry  VI.  at  Leicester  in  1426.  He  served  under 
Bedford  in  France,  and  after  his  master's  death  married  his 
widow  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg.  The  mesalliance  caused 
some  scandal,  but  Woodville  enjoyed  the  king's  favour  and 
continued  to  serve  with  honour  in  subordinate  positions  in 
France.  He  also  distinguished  himself  at  jousts  in  London 
(Chronicles  of  London,  146,  148).  On  the  9th  of  May  1448 
Henry  VI.  created  him  Baron  Rivers.  His  associations  made 
him  a  strong  Lancastrian.  For  some  years  he  was  lieutenant 
of  Calais  in  Henry's  interests.  In  r459,  when  stationed  at 
Sandwich  to  prevent  a  Yorkist  landing,  he  was  surprised  by 
Sir  John  Dinham,  and  taken  prisoner  with  his  son  Anthony 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  Calais.  He  was,  however,  released 
in  time  to  fight  for  Henry  VI.  at  Towton.  Early  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  Rivers  recogiiized  that  the  Lancastrian  cause 
was  lost  and  made  his  peace  with  the  new  king.  The  marriage 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey  of 
Groby,  to  Edward  on  the  xst  of  May  r464,  secured  the  fortunes 
of  his  family.  Rivers  was  appointed  treasurer  on  the  4th  of 
M;irch  1466,  and  a  little  later  created  earl.  Elizabeth  found 
great  alliances  for  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  Wood  • 


vUle  influence  became  all-powetful  at  court.  The  power  of 
this  new  family  was  very  distasteful  to  the  old  baronial  party, 
and  especially  so  to  Warwick.  Early  in  X468  Rivers's  estates 
were  plundered  by  Warwick's  partisans,  and  the  open  war  of 
the  following  year  was  aimed  to  destroy  the  Woodvflles.  After 
the  king's  defeat  at  Edgecot,  Rivers  and  his  second  son,  J(^, 
were  taken  prisoners  at  Chepstow  and  executed  at  Kenilworth 
on  the  X2th  of  August  1469.  Rivers  had  a  large  family.  His 
third  son,  Lionel  (d.  1484),  was  bishop  of  Salisbury.  AU  his 
daughters  made  great  marriages:  Catherine,  the  sixth,  was 
wife  of  Henry  Stafford,  2nd  duke  of  Buckingham  (9.V.). 

Bibliography. — ^The  chief  contemporary  authorities  are  the 
Paston  Letters,  ed.  Dr  James  Gairdner,  The  Chronicles  of  London, 
ed.  C.  L.  Kingsford  (1905),  and  the  Chronicles  of  Commines 
and  Waurin.  bee  also  some  notices  in  Calendars  of  Slate  Papers^ 
Venetian,  ed.  Rawdon  Browne.  For  modern  accounts  see  Sir  James 
Ramsay's  Lancaster  and  Yorh  (1892),  The  Potitiad  History  ef 
England,  vol.  iv.,  by  Professor  C.  Oman,  and  The  CompUle  Peerage, 
by  G.  E.  ClokayneJ.  For  Earl  Anthony's  connexion  with  Caxtoa 
consult  WUliam  Blades's  Life  of  Caxton  (1861-63).        (C-  L.  K.) 

RIVERSIDE,  a  city  of  southern  California,  U.SA.,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Riverside  county,  situated  on  the  SaotA  Ana 
river,  in  the  San  Bernardino  vsJley.  Pop.  (1890)  4683;  (1900) 
7973  (1525  foreign-bom);  (X910)  15,212.  It  is  served  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Saa 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  railways.  The  dty  occupies  a 
slope  (about  Soo-xooo  ft.  above  sea-level),  rising  toward  the  cast 
is  beautifully  built  and  is  a  winter  and  health  resort.  In  the 
Albert  S.  White  Park  there  is  a  notable  collection  of  cacti;  and 
Huntington  Park  is  high  and  rocky,  is  well  planted  with  trees 
and  has  a  finely  shaded  automobile  drive.  Magnolia.  Avenue, 
bordered  with  pepper-trees,  is  10  m.  long  and  130  ft.  wide;  and 
Victoria  Avenue  is  similarly  parked  and  lined  with  semi-trc^cal 
trees.  Riverside  is  the  seat  of  an  important  (non-reservation) 
boarding-school  for  Indians,  Sherman  Institute  (1903),  which  in 
1908  had  699  students.  Riverside  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  oranges,  lemons  and  other  subtropical  fruits,  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  these  products.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  finest  orange 
district  of  the  state;  near  Hxmlington  Park  is  the  state  citrus 
experiment  station  (1906),  with  an  experimental  orchard  of 
20  acres.  The  cultivation  of  navel  oranges  was  first  introduced 
from  Brazil  into  the  United  States  at  Riverside  in  1873;  the  two 
original  trees,  protected  by  an  iron  roiling,  were  stOl  standing 
in  1909.  The  domestic  water  supply  is  obtained  from  artesian 
wells.  In  1870  the  site  of  the  present  city,  then  called  Jurupa 
Rancho,  the  name  of  the  old  Spanish  grant,  was  purchased  by 
the  Southern  California  Colony  Association.  The  sellicmcni 
was  chartered  in  1883  as  a  dty,  with  limits  induding  about 
56  sq.  m.  Riverside  county  was  not  organized  until  ten  years 
later.    From  1895  there  were  no  saloons  in  the  dty. 

RIVES.  WILUAM  CABELL  (1793-1S68),  American  political 
leader  and  diplomat,  was  bom  in  Nelson  county,  Virginia,  00  the 
4th  of  May  X  793.  He  attended  Hampdcn-Sidney  and  William  axul 
Mary  colleges,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  in  Ndson 
county  (till  1821)  and  afterwards  in  Albemarle  county.  In 
politics  a  Democrat,  he  served  in  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention in  1816,  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Ddcgates  in  18x7-19 
and  in  1822,  and  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  in 
1823-29.  From  1829  to  1832  he  was  minister  to  France;  in  1833 
he  entered  the  United  States  Senate,  but  in  the  following  year 
resigned.  From  X836  to  XS45  he  again  served  in  the  Senate,  and 
in  1849-53  he  was  again  minister  to  France.  In  Febmary  x86i 
he  was  a  ddegate  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  Washington;  he 
opposed  secession,  but  was  loyal  to  his  state  when  it  seceded, 
and  was  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  died  at  the  country  estate  of  Castle 
Hill,  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  on  the  25th  of  April  x86S. 
Rives  was  the  author  of  several  books,  the  most  important  being 
his  Life  and  Times  of  Junus  Madison  (3  vols.,  Boston,  x8s9-6S), 
the  completion  of  which  was  prevented  by  his  death.  He  was 
the  father  of  Alfred  Landon  Rives  (1830-1903),  an  engineer  of 
some  prominence,  whose  daughter,  Am6Ue  Rives  (1863-  ), 
became  well  known  as  a  novelist,  her  best  known  book  being  The 
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Quick  or  the  Deadf  (1888);  she  married  John  A.  ChuUer  in 
i8S8,  and  after  their  divorce  married  in  1896  Prince  Pierre 
TroubeUkoy  of  Russia. 

RIVET  (0.  Fr.  rivet,  from  river,  to  fix,  fasten  together,  of 
unknown  origin;  Skeat  compares  IceL  rifa,  to  stitch  together), 
a  metal  pin  or  bolt  used  to  fasten  metal  plates  together.  A 
rivet,  made  of  wrought  iron,  copper  or  other  malleable  substance, 
is  usually  made  with  a  head  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being 
hamjnered  out  after  passing  through  the  plates  so  as  to  keep  them 
closely  fastened  together.  A  **  bolt "  differs  from  a  rivet  in 
that  one  or  both  ends  have  screw-threads  to  hold  a  nut  (see 
SmPBrnioiNG). 

RIVIERA,  the  narrow  belt  of  coast  which  lies  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  all  round  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  extending  from  Nice  on  the  W.  to  Spezia  on 
the  £.  It  is  usually  spoken  of  as  Riviera  di  Ponente  ("  the 
coast  of  the  setting  sun  **),  the  portion  between  Nice  and  the 
city  of  Genoa;  and  as  Riviera  di  Levante  ("  the  coast  of  the 
rising  sun  "),  the  portion  from  Genoa  to  Spezia.  AH  this  district, 
being  open  to  the  S.  and  sheltered  from  the  N.  and  E.  winds, 
enjoys  a  remarkably  mild  climate  (winter  mean,  about  49* 
Fahr.);  so  much  so  that  the  vegetation  in  many  places  par- 
takes of  a  subtropical  character  (e.g.  the  pomegranate,  agave, 
prickly  pear,  date,  palm  and  banana).  Large  nimibers  of 
flowers,  especially  roses,  violets,  hyacinths,  kc,  are  grown 
near  Nice,  Mentone,  Bordighera  and  other  towns,  and  sent 
to  the  London  and  Paris  markets.  Bordighera  is  particiilariy 
noted  for  its  noble  groves  of  date-palms,  one  of  the  few  places 
in  Europe  where  these  trees  grow.  The  uncommon  mildness 
of  the  climate,  conjoined  with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  coast 
scenery, — the  steep  sea-crags,  the  ruined  towers  and  the  range 
of  the  Maritime  Alps, — ^attracts  thousands  of  invah'ds  and 
convalescents  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  chain  of  towns  and 
villages  which  stretch  from  the  one  end  of  the  Riviera  to  the 
other,  while  these  resorts  are  frequented  for  sea-bathing  in 
summer  by  the  Italians.  Proceeding  from  W.  to  E.  the  following 
are  the  places  to  which  visitors  principally  resort:  Nice,  Monaco 
(an  independent  principality),  Monte  Carlo,  Mentone  (the 
last  town  on  the  French  Riviera),  Ventimiglla,  Bordighera, 
Ospedaletti,  San  Remo,  Porto  Manrizio,  Oneglia,  Diano  Marina, 
Alassio,  Arenzano,  Pegli  (in  the  Riviera  di  Ponente),  and  Nervi, 
Santa  Margherita,  Rapallo,  Chiavari,  Sestri  Levante,  Levanto, 
Spezia,  and  San  Terenzo  (Lerici)  in  the  Riviera  di  Levante. 
lihe  Riviera  labours,  however,  under  the  grave  drawback  of 
being  liable  to  earthquakes.  In  the  19th  century  there  were 
four  such  visitations,  in  x8i$,  1831,  1854  and  1887,  which 
especially  affected  the  western  Riviera.  A  railway  runs  close 
along  the  shore  all  through  the  Riviera,  the  distance  from 
Nice  to  Genoa  being  116  m.,  and  the  distance  from  Genoa 
to  Spezia  56  m.  In  the  latter  stretch  the  line  burrows  through 
the  many  projecting  headlands  by  means  of  more  than  eighty 
tunnels.  The  pearl  of  the  eastern  Riviera  is  the  stretch  (6  to 
7  m.)  between  Rapallo  and  Chiavari.  Lord  Byron  and  Shelley 
both  lived  and  wrote  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  <rf  Spezia,  and 
Dickens  wrote  The  Chimes  at  Genoa. 

RIVIERE.  BRITON  (184&-  ),  English  artist,  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  14th  of  August  x84a  His  father,  William 
Riviere,  was  for  some  years  drawing-master  at  Cheltenham 
College,  and  afterwards  an  art  teacher  at  Oxford.  He  was 
educated  at  Cheltenham  College  and  at  Oxford,  where  he 
look  his  degree  in  1867.  For  his  art  training  he  was  indebted 
almost  entirely  to  his  father,  and  eariy  in  life  made  for  him- 
self a  place  of  importance  among  the  artists  of  his  time.  His 
first  pictures  appeared  at  the  British  Institution,  and  in  1857 
he  exhibited  three  works  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  it  was 
not  until  1863  that  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Academy  exhibitions.  In  that  year  he  was  represented  by 
"The  Eve  of  the  Spanish  Armada,"  and  in  1864  by  a  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  Subjects  of  this  kind  did  not,  however,  attract 
him  long,  for  in  1865  he  began,  with  a  picture  of  a  "  Sleeping 
Deerbound,"  that  series  of  paintings  of  animal-subjects  which 
has  since  occupied  him  almost  exclusively.    Among  the  most 


memorable  of  his  productions  are:  "The  Poacher's  Nurse" 

(x866),   "Circe"   (1871),  "Daniel"   (187a),  "The  Last   of 

the    Garrison"    (1875),    "Lazarus"    (1877),    "Persepolis" 

(1878),  "  In  Manus  Tuas,  Domine  "  (1879),  "  The  Magician's 

Doorway"  (188a),  "  Vae  Victia"  (1885),  "Rizpah"  (1886), 

"  An  Old-Worid  Wanderer  "  (1887),  "  Of  a  Fool  and  his  FoUy 

there  is  no  End  "  (1889),  "  A  Mighty  Hunter  before  the  Lord  " 

(1891).  "  The  King's  Ubation  "  (1893), "  Beyond  Man's  Foot- 

steps"  (1894),  now  m  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art; 

"Phoebus    ApoUo"    (1895);    "Aggravation"    (1896),    "St 

George"  (1900),  and  "To  the  Hills"  (1901).     He  has  also 

painted  portraits;  and  at   the  outset    of  his  career  made 

some  mark  as  an   illustrator,   beginning   with    Punch.     He 

was  elected  an  Associate  <^  the  Royal  Academy  in  1878,  and 

R.A.  in  1881,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  C^ford 

in  1891. 

See  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  "  Briton  Riviere,  R.A. ;  His  Life  and 
Work,"^r<  Annual  (1891). 

RIVIH6T0N,  CHARLES  (1688-1742),  Brit'ish  publisher,  was 
bom  at  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  in  1688.  Coming  to  London 
as  apprentice  to  a  bookseller,  he  took  over  in  ijxx  the  publish- 
ing business  of  Richard  ChisweU  (i639~x7ii),  and,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Crown  in  Paternoster  Row,  he  carried  on 
a  business  almost  entirely  connected  with  theological  and 
educational  literature.  He  also  published  one  of  Whiteficld's 
earliest  works,  and  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  Imitation 
of  Christ.  In  1736  Rlvington  founded  the  company  of  book- 
sellers who  called  themselves  the  "  New  Conger,"  in  rivalry 
with  the  older  association,  the  "  Conger,"  dating  from  about 
1700.  In  X741  he  published  the  first  volume  of  Richardson's 
Pamela.  Charles  Rlvington  died  on  the  22nd  of  Febraary 
1742,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  John  (X720-X792) 
and  James  (i734-x8o2).  James  emigrated  to  America,  and 
pursued  his  trade  in  New  York  (see  Newspapers,  UiS.A .) ;  John 
carried  <m  the  business  on  the  lines  marked  out  by  his  father, 
and  was  the  great  Church  of  England  publisher  of  the  day. 
In  X760  he  was  appointed  publisher  to  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  firm  retained  the  agency 
for  over  seventy  years.  Having  admitted  his  sons  Francis 
(1745-1833)  and  Charles  (x 754-1831)  into  partnership  he 
undertook  for  the  "  New  Conger  "  Association  the  issue  of  a 
standard  edition  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Locke 
and  other  British  classics;  also  Cruden's  Concordance.  John 
Rlvington  died  on  the  x6th  of  January  X792.  In  x8io  John 
(X779-X84X),  the  eldest  son  of  Francis,  was  admitted  a  partner. 
In  X827  George  (180X-X858)  and  Francis  (1805-1885),  sons  of 
Charles  Rlvington,.  joined  the  firm.  Rlvington  contracted 
further  ties  with  the  High  Church  party  by  the  publication 
(1833,  &c.)  of  Tracts  for  the  Times.  John  Rlvington  died  on 
the  2xst  of  November  X84X,  his  son,  John  Rlvington  (181 3- 
1886)  having  been  admitted  a  partner  in  X836.  George  Riving- 
ton  died  in  1858;  and  in  1859  Francis  Rlvington  retired, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  John  Rivington 
and  his  own  sons,  Francis  Hansard  (b.  1834)  and  Septimus 
(b.  1846).  In  1890  the  business  was  sold  to  Messrs  Longmans 
(9.P.).  A  business  of  the  same  character  was,  however,  carried 
on  from  1889  to  1893  by  Mr  Septimus  Rivington  and  Mr  John 
Guthrie  Percival,  as  Percival  &  Co.  This  was  changed 
in  1893  to  Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.;  and  in  1897  the  firm 
revived  its  earlier  title  of  Rivington  &  Co.,  maintaining  its 
reputation  for  educational  works  and  its  connexion  with  the 
Moderate  and  High  Church  party. 

See  The  Houu  of  Ririn^on,  by  Septimus  Rivington  (1894):  also 
the  Publishers'  Circular  (15th  January  1885,  2nd  June  1890). 

RIVOU  VERONESE,  a  village  of  Venetia,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Verona,  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige, 
13  m.  N.W.  of  Verona,  617  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901) 
1340.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which, 
on  the  15th  of  January  1797,  Napoleon  inflicted  a  decisive 
defeat  upon  the  Austrians  commanded  by  Josef  Alvintzi, 
Baron  von  Barberek  (1735-1810)  (see  French  Revolutionary 
Wars).  A  famous  street  in  Paris  (Rue  de  Rivoli)  commemorates 
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the  victory,  and  under  the  empire  Marshal  Maas^na  received 
the  title  of  duke  of  Rivoli.  The  strong  positions  around  Rivoli, 
which  command  the  approaches  from  Tirol  and  the  upper 
Adige  into  the  Italian  plain,  have  always  been  celebrated  in 
military  history  as  a  formidable  obstacle,  and  Charles  V.  and 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  preferred  to  turn  them  by  difficult 
mountain  paths  instead  of  attacking  them  directly.  Minor 
engagements,  such  as  rearguard  actions  and  holding  attacks, 
have  consequently  often  taken  place  about  them,  notably 
in  the  campaign  of  1796-97.  An  engagement  of  this  character 
was  fought  here  in  X84B  between  the  Austrian  aiul  the  Pied- 
montese  troops. 

RIXDORF,  a  town  of  Gomany,  lying  immediately  south 
of  Berlin,  of  which  it  practically  forms  a  suburb,  though 
retaining  its  own  civic  administration.  Pop.  (1880)  18,739; 
(1895)  59,495;  (1905)  153,650.  It  is  coimected  with  the 
metropolis  by  a  railway  (Ring-bahn)  and  by  an  electric  tramway. 
It  contains  no  public  buildings  of  any  interest,  and  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  a  large  industrial  and  artisan  population, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum,  furniture,  cloth, 
pianos,  beer,  soap,  &c. 

Rixdorf  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  foundation  of  Moravian 
Brethren  from  Bohemia,  who  settled  here  in  2737  under  the 
protection  of  King  Frederick  William  I.  German  Rixdorf, 
which  is  now  united  with  Bohemian  Rixdorf,  was  a  much  more 
ancient  place,  and  appears  as  Richardsdorf  in  1630  and  as 
Riegenstorp  in  1435.  Before  1435  it  belonged  to  the  order  of 
the  Knights  of  St  John. 

RIZZIO,  or  Rioao,  DAVID  (e.  1533-1566),  secretary  of 
Mary  (q.v.),  queen  of  Scots,  was  a  native  of  Turin,  and  came 
to  Scotland  in  156 1  in  the  train  of  the  Piedmontese  ambassador. 
The  queen  wanted  a  bass  singer,  and  he  entered,  her  service 
as  a  musician,  becoming  also  her  vakt  de  chambre,  and  in 
1564  private  foreign  secretary.  After  her  marriage  to  Damley 
in  1565  his  influence  with  Mary  became  paramount,  and  he 
gave  himself  great  airs  and  affected  considerable  state, 
practically  superseding  Maitland  of  Lethington  as  secretary 
of  state.  His  devation  aroused  the  active  hostility  of  Damley 
and  the  other  nobles,  and  he  was  suspected  of  being  the  queen's 
lover.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  March  1566,  the  earls 
of  Morton  and  Lindsay,  with  armed  followers,  entered 
Mary's  supper  chamber  at  Holyrood,  seised  Rizzio,  hacked 
him  to  death  with  daggers,  and  threw  his  body  into  the 
courtyard. 

See  Ruthven's  Narratm  ofRiccio*s  Murder  (18^6) ;  and  the  articles 
on  Mary,  Qubbn  of  Scots,  and  allied  biographies. 

ROACH  {Leuciscus  ruiUus)^  a  small  fish  belonging  to  the 
Cyprinid  family,  the  genus  Leuciscus  having  many  represen- 
tatives in  Europe,  in  which  the  rudd,  the  chub  and  the  dace 
are  included.  It  may  attain  a  length  of  over  12  in.,  but  a 
roach  of  3  lb  is  an  unusually  large  one.  It  is  good  sport  for 
anglers,  but  is  not  esteemed  for  the  table.  The  general  colour  is 
silvery,  with  reddish  fins.  It  does  not  occur  in  Ireland.  In 
America,  the  "  golden  shiner  "  minnow  (Abramis  chryscleucus)  is 
sometimes  called  a  roach. 

See  Greville  Fennell's  Book  oj  Ike  Roach,  187a 

ROADS  AND  STREETS.  These  words  embrace  the  two 
divisions  into  which  the  lines  of  communication  made  by  man 
for  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  between  different  places  may 
be  roughly  classified.  In  current  usage  "  road  "  is  applied  as  a 
general  term  for  all  broad  made  ways  from  place  to  place, 
whether  with  separate  side-paths  for  foot-passengers  or  not, 
while  "  street  "  is  confined  to  the  roads  through  towns,  villages 
and  other  inhabited  places,  more  or  less  lined  by  houses  and  other 
buildings  on  either  side.  The  present  article  is  confined  to  the 
methods  adopted  in  making  roads,  from  the  first  great  road- 
makers,  the  Romans,  down  to  modem  times.  The  roadways  of 
times  anterior  to  the  Romans,  at  least  in  Europe,  were  merely 
the  tracks  wom  by  the  feet  of  pedestrians  and  animals,  and  the 
wheels  of  vehicular  traffic. 

Etymologically  considered, "  road  "  in  its  current  usageis  late 


in  its  appearance.  The  first  quoution  in  the  Nem  En^isk 
Diciumary  is  from  Shakespeare  (z  Henry  I V.  2,  i.  16).  The  true 
O.E.  word  was  we;,  way,  common  to  Teut.  languages,  and 
probably  allied  to  Lat.  via.  The  O.E.  rSd  meant  the  act  of 
riding,  and  is  formed  from  ridant  to  ride,  and  is  thus  used  of  a 
journey  on  horseback,  and  in  compoimds  of  a  track  or  course, 
cf .  stoanrddf  the  swan's  track,  a  p>oetic  word  for  the  sea-  or  strednt' 
rdd,  course  of  a  stream,  kwidrad,  wheel-track,  &c  A  special  use 
of  the  word,  occurring  as  early  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ckron. 
c.  900,  was  for  a  hostile  foray,  an  "  inroad,"  a  "  raid,"  which  is  the 
N.  Eng.  doublet  of  "  road,"  and  has  superseded  it  in  general  use. 
Another  use,  which  still  survives,  and  shows  the  origin,  is  that 
of  a  space  of  water  where  ships  may  "  ride  at  anchor  in  security 
from  stress  of  weather,  a  roadstead."  "  Street  "  (0.£.  sirSit) 
represents  the  Lat.  strata  via,  paved  way  (from  sternere,  to  strew, 
pave).  It  is  one  of  the  few  words  adopted  in  0.£.  from  the 
Romans. 

The  earliest  roads  about  which  anything  definite  is  known, 
so  far  as  constmction  is  ooncemed,  are  those  of  ancient  Rome, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  which  and  the  most  celebrated 
for  the  grandeur  of  its  works — the  Appian  Way — was 
commenced  in  31 2  B.C.  Roman  roads  are  remarkable 
for  preserving  a  straight  course  from  point  to  point  regardless  of 
obstacles  which  might  have  been  easily  avoided.  They  appear 
to  have  been  often  laid  out  in  a  line  with  some  prominent  land- 
mark, and  their  general  straightness  is  perhaps  due  to  con- 
venience in  setting  them  out.  In  solidity  of  construction  they 
have  never  been  excelled,  and  many  of  them  still  remain,  often 
forming  the  foundation  of  a  more  modem  road,  and  in  some 
instances  constituting  the  road  surface  now  used.  It  is  con- 
sequently possible^  with  the  help  of  allusions  of  ancient  writers, 
to  follow  the  ideal  mode  of  constmction,  though  this  was  not 
always  adopted.  Two  parallel  trenches  were  first  cut  to  mark 
the  breadth  of  the  road;  loose  earth  was  removed  until  a  solid 
foundation  ¥ras  reached;  and  it  was  replaced  by  proper  material 
consolidated  by  ramming,  or  other  means  were  taken  to  form  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  body  of  the  road.  This  appears  often 
to  have  been  composed  of  four  layers,  generally  of  local  materials, 
though  sometimes  they  were  brought  from  considerable  distances. 
The  lowest  layer  consisted  of  two  or  three  courses  of  flat  stones, 
or,  when  these  were  not  obtainable,  of  other  stones,  generally 
laid  in  mortar;  the  second  layer  was  composed  of  mbble  masonry 
of  smaller  stones,  or  a  coarse  concrete;  the  third  of  a  finer 
concrete,  on  which  was  laid  a  pavement  of  polygonal  blocks  of 
hard  stone  jointed  with  the  greatest  nicety.  The  four  layers  are 
found  to  be  often  3  ft.  or  more  in  thickness,  but  the  lower  ones 
were  dispensed  with  on  rock,  on  which  the  paving  stones  were 
sometimes  laid  almost  directly.  The  paved  part  of  a  great  road 
appears  to  have  been  about  14  ft.  wide,  and  on  either  side,  and 
separated  from  it  by  raised  stone  edgings,  were  unpaved  side- 
ways, each  of  half  the  width  of  the  pav«l  road.  Where,  as  on 
many  roads,  the  surface  was  not  paved,  it  was  made  ol  hard 
concrete,  or  pebbles  or  flints  set  in  mortar.  Sometimes  clay  and 
marl  were  used  instead  of  mortar,  and  it  would  seem  that  where 
inferior  materials  were  used  the  road  was  made  higher  above  the 
ground  and  rounder  in  cross  section.  Streets  were  paved  ii»>'ith 
large  polygonal  blocks  laid  as  above  described,  and  footways 
with  rectangular ^slabs.  Specimens  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Rome 
and  Pompeii,  wKile  in  Britain  many  of  the  roads  were  of  hard 
gravel  or  had  a  cobbled  surface.  There  are  no  traces  ol  Roman 
influence  in  the  later  roads  in  EnglaiKl,  but  in  France  the  Roman 
method  appears  to  have  been  followed  to  some  extent  when  new 
roads  were  constmcted  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
A  foundation  of  stones  on  t  he  flat  was  laid,  and  over  that  two  layert 
of  considerable  thickness,  of  larger  and  smaller  stones,  bordered 
by  large  stones  on  edge,  which  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the 
road.  In  1764  Tr^guet  set  the  foundation-stones  on  edge  and 
reduced  the  thickness  of  the  upper  layers,  and  his  method  was 
generally  followed  until  the  influence  of  John  Loudon  McAdais 
( 1 756-1836)  began  to  be  felt.  A  French  chaussfe  with  accole- 
ments  still  retains  some  resemblance  to  the  old  Rooiaa 
roads. 
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Tbe  almost  incredibly  bad  state  of  the  roads  in  England 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  xyth  century  appears  from  the 
accounts  dted  by  Macaulay  (HisL  c  iii.).  It  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  state  of  the  law,  which  compelled  each 
parish  to  maintain  its  own  roads  by  statute  labour,  but 
the  establishment  of  turnpike  trusts  and  the  main- 
tenance of  roads  by  tolls  do  not  appear  to  have  effected 
any  great  improvement.  At  the  time  of  Arthur  Young's  ax 
months'  tour  in  1770  the  roads  would  seem  to  have  been  almost) 
as  bad  as  ever,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  much  improvement 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  xgth  century.  The  turnpike  roads 
were  generally  managed  by  ignorant  and  incompetent  men  until 
Telford  and  McAdam  brought  scientific  piindplM  and  regular 
system  to  their  construction  and  repair.  The  name  of  Telford 
is  associated  with  a  pitched  foundation,  which  he  did  not  always 
use,  but  which  closely  resembled  that  which  had  been  long  itf  use 
in  France,  and  Ihe  name  of  McAdam  often  characterizes  roads 
on  which  all  his  precepts  are  disregarded.  Both  insisted  on 
thorough  drainage  and  on  the  use  of  carefully  prepared  materials, 
and  adopted  a  uniform  cross  section  of  moderate  qirvature 
instead  of  the  exaggerated  roimdness  given  before;  but,  while 
Telford  paid  particular  attention  to  a  foundation  for  the  broken 
stone,  McAdam  disregarded  it,  contending  that  the  subsoil, 
however  bad,  would  carty  any  weight  if  made  dry  by  drainage 
and  kept  dry  by  an  impervious  covering.  McAdam  was  engaged 
more  with  the  repair  of  old  loads  than  with  the  construction  of 
new  ones,  and,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  agree  with  all  his 
doctrines,  the  improvement  which  he  effected  in  road  manage- 
ment and  maintenance  was  great  and  lasting. 

CotutntaioH  oj  Roads,— K  road  should  be  as  short  as  possible 
between  two  points  to  be  connected,  but  straightness  must 
^^^^^  often  be  sacrificed  to  avoid  difficulties  and  expense 
and  to  secure  good  gradients.  The  latter  should  be 
as  easy  as  practicable,  having  regard  to  the  country  to  be 
traversed,  and  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  ruling 
gradient  than  which  none  should  be  steeper.  On  the  level  maca- 
damized road  in  ordinary  repair  the  force  which  the  horse  has 
to  put  forth  to  draw  a  load  may  be  taken  as  one-thirtieth  of 
the  load.  But  in  going  uphill  the  hors^  has  9IS0  to  lift  the 
load,  and  the  additional  force  to  be  put  forth  on  this  account 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  load  drawn,  divided  by  the  rate 
of  gradient.  Thus  on  a  gradient  of  i  in  30  the  force  vptxA  in 
lifting  is  one-thirtieth  of  the  load,  and  in  ascending  a  horse  has 
to  exert  twice  the  force  required  to  draw  the  load  on  a  level. 
In  descending,  on  the  other  hand,  on  such  a  gradient,  the 
vehicle,  when  once  started,  would  just  move  of  itself  without 
pressing  on  the  horse.  A  horse  can  without  difficulty  exert 
twice  bis  usual  force  for  a  time,  and  can  therefore  ascend 
gradioits  of  x  jn  30  on  b  macadamized  surface  without  sensible 
diminution  of  speed,  and  can  trot  freely  down  them.  These 
considerations  have  led  to  z  in  30  being  generally  considered 
as  the  ruling  gradient  to  be  aimed  at  on  first-class  roads,  though 
X  in  40  has  been  advocated.  Telford  adopted  x  in  30  as  the 
ruling  gradient  on  the  Holyhead  road  through  North  Wales, 
and  there  are  only  two  gradients  steeper,  in  places  where  they 
were  unavoidable.  All  unnecessary  rises  and  faDs  should  be 
avoided;  but  a  dead  level  is  unfavourable  for  drainage,  and  on 
this  account  z  in  xoo  to  z  in  X50  is  the  flattest  gradient  that 
^  desirable.  Such  slight  rises  and  falls  are  probably  rather 
favourable  than  othowise  to  ease  of  draught  by  horses. 

In  transverse  section,  roads  in  the  United  Kingdom  generally 
consist  of  a  carriage-way,  with  spaces  on  each  side,  on  one  or 
both  of  which  there  may  be  a  footpath,  and  fences  and 
ditches.  The  width  of  the  carriage-way  may  be  from 
X5  ft.,  which  allows  of  the  easy  passage  of  two  vehicles, 
to  30  Of  50  ft.  for  roads  of  importance  near  towns.  The  side 
tp&ctA  may  be  from  4  or  5  to  8  or  xo  ft.  wide;  wide  sides  give 
the  sun  and  air  access  to  the  road,  and  tend  to  keep  it  dry,  and 
also  afford  space  for  the  deposit  of  road  materials  and  scrapings. 
In  cuttings  or  on  embankments  the  transverse  section  has  of 
course  to  be  modified.  The  road  surface  should  have  just 
cnoogli  oonvesity  to  throw  the  wet  off  freely,  and  a  very  moder- 


ate amount  is  su^cient  when  a  good  surface  is  maintained.  On 
a  too  convex  road  the  traffic  keeps  to  the  middle,  and  wears 
ruts  which  retain  the  water,  so  that  the  surface  is  not  so  dry 
as  with  a  ^tter  section  which  allows  the  traffic  to  distribute 
itself  over  the  whole  width.  Telford  used  a  cross  section 
differing  slightly  from  an  arc  of  a  drde  in  being  more  convex 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides.  J.  Walker  recommended  two 
straight  lines  joined  in  the  middle  of  the  road  by  a  curve,  and 
inclined  about  ^  in  34  towards  the  sides,  the  objection  to  which 
is  that  the  flat  sides  are  liable  to  wear  hollow.  On  the  whole 
a  ctirve  of  the  form  of  a  flat  ellipse  is  the  bestj  the  rise  in  the 
curve  from  the  sides  to  the  centre  need  not  exceed  one-fortieth 
<A  the  width,  and  one-sixtieth  is  generally  enough  on  well-kept 
roads.  It  is  generally  best  to  obtain  the  requisite  convexity 
by  rounding  the  formation  surface  or  seat  of  the  road  and  giving 
a  uniffMm  thickness  to  the  coating  of  stone,  but  often,  especially 
in  country  roads  where  the  traffic  is  not  very  heavy  and  keeps 
mainly  to  the  centre,  the  formation  \s  made  level  and  the 
convexity  is  obtained  by  using  more  road  material  at  the  centre 
than  the  sides.  When  there  is  not  a  kerb  there  should  be  a 
"  shouldering  "  of  sods  and  earth  on  each  side  to  keep  the 
road  materiiJs  in  place,  and  to  form  with  the  finished  surface 
the  water  tables  or  side  channels  in  which  the  surface  drainage 
is  collected,  to  be  conveyed  by  outlets  at  frequent  intervsds 
to  the  side  ditches.  The  outlets  are  open  cuts  through  the 
sides  or  drains  beneath  the  footpaths.  The  side  ditches  should 
be  deep  enough  thoroughly  to  drain  the  foundation  of  the 
road,  and  cross  or  mitre  drains  under  the  road  communicating 
with  the  side  ditches  may  be  required  in  wet  soil.  A  thorough 
drainage  of  the  subsoil  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  It  is 
economical  in  the  end  to  go  to  considerable  expense  to  secure 
it.  In  a  cutting,  or  where  there  are  no  side  ditches,  the  surface 
water  may  be  taken  off  by  gratings  and  under  drains  beneath 
the  side  channels. 

Macadam  Roads. — ^The  thickness  to  be  given  to  a  road  made 
altogether  of  broken  stone  will  depend  on  the  traffic  it  is  in- 
tended for.  On  a  good  well-drained  soil  a  thickness  of  6  in. 
will  make  an  excellent  road  for  ordinary  traffic,  and  McAdam's 
opinion  that  xo  in.  of  weil-fonsolldated  material  was  sufficient 
to  carry  the  heaviest  traffic  on  any  substratum  if  properly 
drained  has  proved  to  be  generally  correct.  In  a  new  road  the 
loss  of  "thickness  during  consolidation  must  be  allowed  for, 
and  the  materials  should  be  laid  about  one-half  thicker  than  the 
coating  is  intended  to  be.  When  the  materials  are  not  rolled, 
a  thickness  of  3  to  6  in.  should  be  laid  first,  and  when  that  has 
partly  consolidated  under  the  traffic  other  coats  may  be  added 
to  make  up  the  full  thickness.  There  is  great  wear  and  waste 
of  the  materials  in  consolidating  if  they  are  laid  too  thickly  at 
once.  Inferior  material  is  sometimes  i^ed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  road  coating,  espedally  when  the  surface  is  to  be  of  granite 
or  other  hard  expensive  stone.  Thus  flints  or  gravel  may  be 
used  for  the  lower  5  or  6  in.  of  a  road  to  be  coated  with  3  or 
4  in.  of  granite.  Telford  covered  the  broken  stone  of  new  roads 
with  z^  in.  of  gravel  to  act  as  a  binding  material.  McAdam 
absolutely  interdicted  the  use  of  any  binding  material,  leaving 
the  broken  stone  to  work  in  and  unite  by  its  own  angles  under 
.the  traffic. 

If  the  ideas  of  the  inventor  are  strictly  followed,  macadam, 
when  the  fine  network  of  joints  is  thinly  masked  with  hardened 
mud  worn  from  the  stone,  comes  near  to  a  perfect  surface. 
But  stones  that  will  pass  through  a  ring  of  a  given  size  may 
be  twice  as  much  in  length,  and  unless  their  form  is  about  that 
of  a  cube  not  exceeding  z}  in.  on  its  longest  side,  they  cannot 
be  rammed  or  rolled  into  the  regular  mosaic  characteristic  of 
the  true  macadam.  The  best  modem  roads  are  of  hand- 
broken  stone  dressed  slightly  on  the  surface  -with  stone  chips, 
while  the  mass  of  the  road-metal  is  kept  free  from  any  kind  of 
binding.  Somr  roadmakers,  however,  have  found  the  large 
irregularly  shaped  stones  from  the  machine  so  difficult  to  con- 
solidate that  they  have  had  to  reconsider  the  question  of  binding. 
The  engineer  of  Central  Park,  New  York,  found  that,  with  the 
greatest  care  azid  attention  to  rolling,  such  stones  would  not 
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.coDSoUdate  properly  without  admixture;  indeed  they  became 
more  intractable  the  more  they  were  abraded  by  rolling.  G.  F. 
Deacon  of  Liverpool  advocated  a  binding  composed  of  large 
chips  of  trap  rock  or  else  of  siliceous  gravd  from  the  size  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  down  to  that  of  a  pin's  head,  together 
with  about  one-fourth  part  of  macadam  sweepings  obtained 
in  wet  weather.  This  wUl  enable  the  roller  to  consolidate  the 
road'metal  in  a  third  of  the  tune  required  for  broken  stone 
alone.  The  harder  materials  here  suggested  di£fer  essentially 
from  the  sand  and  dirt  formerly  used  for  binding,  since  they  fill 
up  all  the  vacant  spaces  and  cannot  be  washed  down. 

A  new  road  is  preferably  finished  by  roUing,  since  in  that 
way  the  materials  are  consolidated  with  less  waste,  and  wear 
and  tear  of  vehicles  is  saved.  A  z  5-ton  steam-roUer,  7  ft. 
wide,  giving  upwards  of  a  tons  weight  per  foot  can  thoroughly 
consolidate  1000  to  2000  sq.  yds.  of  newly  laid  materials  per 
day. 

A  pitched  foundation,  as  used  by  Telford,  consists  of  flat 
stones  set  on  edge  in  courses  across  the  road  with  the  broader 
edges  downwards.  All  inequalities  must  be  knocked  off, 
and  small  stones  and  chips  must  be  firmly  pinned  into  the 
interstices  with  a  hammer,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  convex 
surface  with  every  stone  fixed  firmly  in  place.  A  foundation 
of  cement  concrete  6  in.  thick  was  used  by  Sir  J.  Macneill  on 
the  Highgate  Archway  (London)  road  on  a  bad  day  bottom, 
and  common  lime  concrete  was  subsequently  used  elsewhere. 
A  bed  Of  lias  lime  concrete  12  in.  thick  was  laid  as  a  foundation 
in  Southwark  Street  and  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  but  it 
is  too  expensive  for  a  macadamised 'road  under  ordinary  dr« 
cumstances.  Foundations  of  large  and  rough  hard-core  ^ould 
be  rolled  down  to  a  surface  close  edough  to  keep  the  finer  pieces 
of  road-metal  from  dropping  down,  so  as  to  creite  hollows 
which,  though  they  may  escape  the  roller,  will  be  detected 
by  the  laden  wheel  and  by  the  pounding  of  the  heavy  hoof. 
But  there  is  no  foundation  equal  to  sand,  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  spreading  pressure  over  an  enlarged  area.  A  12-in. 
bed  of  sand  rolled  down  to  8  in.  has  been  recommended,  but 
military  engineers,  have  found  that  a  layer  of  so  little  as  5  or 
4  in.  is  sufficient  as  a  foundation  for  macadam  in  very  bad 
ground  that  has  been  rolled,  or  on  an  embankment  that  has 
had  time  to  settle. 

Tar  Macadam. — Broken  stone  mixed  with  some  bituminous 
composition  has  been  found  very  suitable  for  suburban  roads, 
and  for  towns  where  the  nature  of  the  traffic  requires  smooth 
roadways  reasonably  free  from  noise  and  dust.  In  its  simplest 
form,  tar  macadam  is  made  from  a  good  hard  limestone  broken 
into  the  usiud  sizes,  the  fine  chips  being  -used  for  top-dressing. 
In  a  shed  a  large  hearth  is  formed  of  stone  flagging,  under  which 
the  flues  of  a  furnace  are  constructed,  and  upon  Uie  hearth  the 
broken  stone  is  spread  in  a  layer  just  a&  thick  as  the  heat  may 
be  able  to  penetrate,  to  dry  off  the  moisture  and  make  the 
stones  distinctly  hot.  The  load  of  an  ordinary  barrow  is 
tipi)ed  on  an  iron  plate  and  gas  tar  is  poured  over  it  (from 
8  to'  12  gals,  per  cubic  yard),  while  a  couple  of  men  with 
shovels  turn  it  over  exactly  as  they  wotild  turn  concrete.  No 
more  tar  should  be  used  than  is  required  completely  to  blacken* 
the  whole  surface  of  every  stone;  and  when  this  has  been 
done,  the  stone  can  be  thrown  upon  the  heap,  where  it  may  be 
kept  for  one  or  two  months,  under  cover,  to  allow  the  volatile 
oUs  to  evaporate.  Fine  sif  tings  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
When  it  has  been  properly  seasoned,  the  mass  should  assume 
a  greenish  lustre;  and  when  cut  into  by  a  shovel,  the  particles 
wiU  ding  together  and  creep  down  slowly  so  that  the  heap  is 
said  to  be  "  alive."  In  that  state  it  may  be  used.  The  tar 
ought  to  be  boiled,  and  if  too  thin,  a  little  pitch  may  be  added 
to  it,  though  not  enough  to  make  the  heap  consolidate.  A 
mixture  of  tar  with  pitch  and  creosote  oil  is  used  by  more 
prcdse  makers,  one  formula  being  12  gals,  tar,  \  cwt.  pitch 
and  2  gals,  creosote  oil  to  a  ton  of  stone.  But  these  ingredients 
differ  considerably  in  their  chemical  composition,  and  the  pro- 
portions have  to  be  varied  according  to  experience.  Moreover, 
as  regards  the  tar  and  pitch  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pave- 


ments, the  varieties  that  come  directly  from  a  vegetable  loiim 
are  liable  to  mdt  in  hot  and  to  become  brittle  in  cold  weather; 
coal  tar  is  only  moderately  proof  against  these  extremes. 

Tar  macadam  must  be  put  down  in  dry  weather.  If  the 
material  seems  too  dry,  hot  tar  may  be  affiled  as  before,  but 
only  as  an  expedient,  and  with  great  economy,  so  that  the 
pavement  may  not  soften  in  the  suil  Upon  a  well-rolled 
foundation  of  hard  *&iaterial  a  layer  of  the  coarser  mgradaia 
should  be  put  and  rolled,  then  a  layer  of  the  smaller  grade. 
For  a  road  of  light  traffic  a  coat  of  the  fine  siftings  may  be  put 
down  and  heavUy  rolled  to  a  finished  surfam:  For  a  road  of 
heavier  traffic  the  second  coat  should  be  dressed  before  rolling 
with  tarred  stone  of  a  gauge  of  three-quarttezs  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  quarter,  and  rolled  first  with  a  roDer  of  not  more 
than  10  or  12  cwt.,  then  with  one  of  30  cwt.  After  the  traffic 
has  been  turned  on  the  road  for  a  few  days  it  should  again  be 
rolled  as  heavily  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  any  parts  that 
have  been  disturbed.  But  such  roads  are  often  consolidated 
by  steam-rollers  of  xo  or  15  tons.  For  refadng  an  old  road 
the  prongs  attached  to  a  steam-roller  will  easily  lift  the  old 
layer  Small  depressions  may  be  well  tarred  and  levdled  up 
with  fine  stuff,  and  the  whole  sxuface  may  be  dressed  every 
three  years  with  tar  and  a  fresh  coat  of  fine  diips.  If  the 
sxuface  of  the  road  is  irregular,  water  will  hang  upon  it,  and 
frost  may  cause  it  to  become  slippery.  The  lack  of  affinity 
between  granite  and  bitumen  prevents  the  use  of  tar  manidam 
upon  roads  of  heavy  traffic. 

Concrete  ^acadam. — Rocks  like  granite  and  syenite  may  be 
used  in  oombination  with  Portland  cement.  Tht  ingredients 
are  mixed  in  about  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  broken  stone 
that  has  first  been  well  wetted,  one  and  a  quarter  or  two  parts 
of  dean  sharp  sand,  and  one  of  cement  put  on  in  two  layers, 
the  second  being  rolled  by  hand  to  the  required  shape  and  to 
a  good  surface.  It  should  remain  for  two  or  three  weeks  to 
dry  and  set.  Want  of  elastidty  may  be  urged  against  concxete 
macadam,  and  it  is  productive  of  dust,  but  in  some  cases  it  has 
proved  satisfactory. 

Gravel  Roads, — ^Smooth  rounded  gravd  is  unsuitable  for 
roads  unless  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  broken,  and  about  an 
dghth  part  of  ferruginous  clay  added  for  binding.  Rough 
pit  gravd  that  will  consolidate  under  the  roller  may  be  applied 
in  two  or  more  layers,  but  each  must  be  oi  similar  composition, 
or  the  smaller  stuff  will  work  downwards.  A  gravd  road 
should  be  always  under  inspection,  and  repairs  should  be  done 
without  dehiy.  A  trade  for  equestrian  exercise  should  be 
made  of  hogg^  or  fine  gravel,  that  will  remain  soft  when  raked 
or  harrowed  and  watered.  It  should  be  well  drained.  A 
foundation  of  rough  hard  core  will  let  the  hoggin  pass  down  into 
it,  so  that  the  hard  core  will  appear  at  the  surface.  The  best 
material  is  rough  chalk  sufficiently  rolled  to  stop  the  gravel 
while  draining  off  the  surface  water. 

Stone  Pavements. — Early  pitched  roadways  consisted  of 
pebbles  or  rounded  boulders  ("  cobblestones  ")  bedded  in  the 
natural  surface  or  in  sand  or  graveL  The  next  stq>  in  advan» 
was  to  employ  roughly  squared  blocks;  but  the  wide  and 
irregular  joints  admitted  the  water  to  the  subsoil,  and  the  mud 
worked  up  and  the  stones  sank  irregularly  under  the  traffic. 
Telford,  who  was  called  upon  to  report  on  the  street  pavements 
of  the  parish  of  Hanover  SqjUare  in  1824,  saw  the  niecessity  of 
cutting  off  all  connexion  between  the  subsoil  and  the  paving 
stones.  He  recommended  a  bed  of  about  6  in.  of  dean  river 
ballast,  rendered  compact  by  being  travelled  upon  for  some 
time  before  the  paving  was  laid,  but  he  subsequently  considered 
that  nothing  diort  of  12  in.  of  broken  stone,  put  on' in  layers 
4  in.  thick  and  completdy  consolidated  by  carriages  passing 
over  them,  would  answer  the  purpose.  He  recommended 
paving  stones  of  considerable  depth  and  of  from  4}  to  6  or 
7 1  in.  in  breadth  for  the  greatest  thoroughfares,  and  he  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  working  the  stones  flat  on  the  face  and 
square  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  joint  dose  and  preserve  the  bed 
or  base  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size  as  the  face,  and 
of  cardully  placUig  together  in  the  same  course  stones  of  equal 
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breadth.  Many  pavements  thus  laid  with  stones  of  consider- 
able breadth  sUIl  remain,  but  experience  proved  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  broad  stones  having  a  larger  base 
would  support  better  the  weight  and  shocks  of  heavy  traffic; 
on  the  contrary,  a  wide  stone  has  a  tendency  to  rock  on  its 
bed,  and  also  to  wear  round  on  the  top  and  become  slippery. 
To  obtain  an  evener  surface  and  a  better  foothold  for  the 
horses  the  stones  were  reduced  in  width,  and  in  1840  a  granite 
pavement  was  laid  by  Walker  on  Blackfriars  Bridge,  which 
may  be  considered  tlw  first  of  modem  set  pavements.  The 
stones  were  3  in.  broad  and  9  deep;  they  were  laid  on  a  bed 
of  concrete  i  ft.  thick  and  were  jointed  with  mortar.  The 
reduction  of  breadth  to  about  3  in.  was  generally  followed, 
but  it  was  some  time  before  a  concrete  foundation  was 
employed  to  any  great  eictent,  the  frequent  breaking  up  to 
which  streets  are  subject  having  prevented  it.  In  London  a 
foundation  of  broken  stone  has  been  continued  in  some  thorou^- 
fares,  the  sets  being  evenly  bedded  in  gravel  upon  it  and  rammed 
with  a  heavy  wooden  rammer.  Hard  core — a  mixture  of  broken 
stone,  clinker,  brick  rubbish  and  old  building  materials — has 
also  been  largely  used  to  form  a  fotmdation.  In  the  northern 
towns  of  England  cinders  have  been  emplo3red,  axid  where  the 
traffic  b  exceptionally  heavy  a  pitched  foundation  of  stones 
on  edge  has  been  laid  when  the  sets  were  not  paved  upon  an 
old  macadamized  surface.  The  concrete  for  a  foundation  to 
a  paved  street  should  be  made  with  the  best  Portland  cement, 
thoroughly  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  the  sand  and 
gravel  or  other  materials  used,  water  being  added  as  sparingly 
as  possible.  A  thickness  of  6  in.  of  well-made  cement  concrete 
is  sufficient  for  the  heaviest  traffic,  and  it  can  be  cut  out  in 
slabs  for  pipe-laying  or  repairs  and  can  be  relaid  and  cemented 
in  its  place.  To  obtain  the  best  result  a  new  foundation  should 
not  be  paved  upon  for  a  week.  A  foundation  of  bituminous 
concrete  is  sometimes  used  where  only  a  thin  bed  can  be  laid, 
in  o>nsequence  of  there  being  an  old  foimdation  which  it  is 
undesirable  to  disturb.  It  is  made  by  pouring  a  composition 
of  coal-tar,  pitch  and  creasote  oil  while  hot  over  broken  stone 
levelled  and  rolled  to  the  proper  form,  and  then  spreading  a  thin 
layer  of  smaller  broken  stone  over  the  surface  and  rolling  it  in. 
It  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  paved  upon  a  few  hours 
after  it  has  been  laid. 

The  best  materials  for  pavement  sets  are  the  hard  igneous 
and  roetamorphic  rocks,  though  millstone  grit  and  other  hard 
sedimentary  rocks  of  the  same  nature  are  used  when  the  traffic 
IS  comparatively  light.  Excessively  hard  stone  which  wears 
smooth  and  slippery  is  objectionable  in  spite  of  its  durability. 

Joints  simply  filled  in  with  gravel  are  of  course  pervious  to 
water,  and  a  grout  of  lime  or  cement  does  not  make  a  per- 
manently watertight  joint,  as  it  becomes  disintegrated  under 
the  vibration  of  the  traffic.  Grouted  joints,  however,  make  a 
good  pavement  when  there  is  a  fotmdation  of  concrete  or 
broken  stone  or  hard  core,  ^liere  there  is  not  a  regular 
foundation  imperviousness  in  the  joints  is  of  great  importance. 
In  some  of  the  Lancashire  towns  the  joints  have  for  many 
years  past  been  made  by  first  filling  them  with  clean  gravel, 
well  shaken  in  by  ramming,  and  then  pouring  in  a  composition 
of  coal-tar,  pitch  and  creasote  oil,  which  is  allowed  to  percolate 
and  fill  up  the  interstices,  the  pavement  being  finished  by 
covering  it  with  small  gravel.  Joints  so  formed  are  impervious 
to  wet  and  have  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity;  the  foundation 
is  kept  dry;  and  the  pavement  with  bituminous  grout  of  this 
kind  keeps  its  form  well  for  many  years.  The  objection  is 
made  that  in  hot  weather  the  composition  runs  from  the  joints 
and  makes  the  streets  unpleasant  for  foot-passengers. 

A  pavement  consisting  of  broad,  smooth,  well-jointed  blocks 
of  granite  for  the  wheel  tracks,  and  pitching  between  for  the 
horse  track,  was  laid  by  Walker  in  Commercial  Road  (London) 
for  the  heavy  traffic  to  the  West  India  Docks  in  1825,  and 
fimilar  pavements  have  been  successfully  used  elsewhere, 
principally  for  heavy  traffic,  in  streets  only  wide  enough  for 
one  vehicle.  In  Milan.  Turin  and  other  towns  of  northern 
Italy  tramways  of  the  same  sort  are  extensively  used  for  the 


ordinary  street  traffic.  The  tractive  force  required  is  small, 
while  the  foothold  on  the  horse  track  is  good;  but'  the  tram- 
stones  are  slippery  for  horses  to  pass  over.  The  rigidity  of 
the  roadway  renders  it  more  suitable  for  slow  heavy  traffic 
than  for  light  quick  vehicles,  and  the  improvement  in  other 
pavements  has  limited  the  application  of  this  one  in  ordinary 
streets. 

Brick  Paving.— Siace  about  1885  brick  as  a  paving  for 
carriage-ways  has  been  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
chiefly,  in  the  form  -of  shale  bricks,  in  American,  cities.  The 
clay  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumixui,  containing  about  34% 
of  aliunina  witk  15%  of  iron,  lime,  socfai,  potash  and  magnesia. 
Lime  js  injurious,  but  alkalis  to  the  extent  of  3%  are  needed 
to  ensure  a  slight  degree  of  vitrification.  Various  tests  are 
used  to  determine  their  liability  to  absorb  moisture  and  to 
be  abraded.  That  for  abrasion  is  made  by  rolling  half-bricks 
in  an  iron  barrel  or  rattler  in  company  with  pieces  of  cast- 
iron  for  a  given  time,  and  noting  the  effect  on  the  surfaces, 
but  particularly  on  the  angles,  wfaich  should  be  tough  enough 
to  resist  chipping.  Comparisons  are  also  made  with  test 
pieces  of  granite  that  are  mixed  with  the  bricks.  To  guard 
against  chipping,  the  best-made  bricks  are  pressed  over  again, 
and  the  upper  angles  rounded  to  a  radius  of  three-eighths  of 
an  inch.  Upon  a  foundation  of  concrete  or  well-rolled  ballast 
a  cushion  or  bed  of  coarse  sand  from  half  an  inch  to  3  in. 
thick  is  laid,  and  on  this  the  bricks  are  set.  They  are 
(hen  rolled  till  level,  or  are  heavily  rammed,  a  plank  being 
interposed  between  the  bricks  and  the  rammer.  No  channel- 
courses  are  used.  Pitch  is  poured  in  at  the  joints,  but  by  no 
means  on  the  surface,  as  that  would  make  them  slippery. 
Brick  roadways  have  stood  well  under  hard  irear  for  fourteen 
years.  Although  in  the  United  Kingdom  bricks  are  produced 
unequalled  for  hardness  and  finish,  no  serious  attempt  has 
been  made  to  introduce  a  tough  brick  for  roadwa3rs  that  will 
neither  chip  nor  wear  smoothly.  In  various  experiments  with 
bricks  that  seemed  most  suitable  they  stood  hard  traffic  for 
about  a  year.  Clay  of  absolutely  uniform  character,  and 
kilns  that  will  ensure  perfect  equality  in  firing,  are  requisite. 
Slag  bricks,  made  to  interlock  in  the  form  of  a  double  hexagon, 
the  surface  being  grooved  to  a  small  pattern,  have  stood  good 
tests  for  wear  and  foothold  on  a  perfectly  level  surface.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  use  compositions,  into  which 
asphalt  or  cement  usually  enters,  for  making  blocks  or  slabs, 
square  or  hexagonal,  that  can  be  laid  down  on  a  concrete 
foundation.  A  mosaic  of  macadam  set  in  an  iron  frame  is 
fixed  by  running  molten  slag  into  the  back  of  the  block.  Small 
square  pieces  of  oak  are  formed  into  blocks,  end-grain  upwards. 
Staffordshire  blue  bricks,  made  with  holes  to  hold  wooden 
plugs,  have  been  used  with  some  success.  Broad  blocks  not 
firmly  fixed  down  usually  become  loose  and  tilt  when  subjected 
to  traffic. 

Asphalt  Paving. — Asphalt  was  first  used  for  street  paving 
in  Paris  in  1854.  It  was  introduced  in  London  in  1869,  when 
Threadneedle  Street  was  paved  by  the  Val  de  Travers  Asphalt 
Company,  and  since  then  it  has  been  extensively  used  for 
paving  both  streets  and  footways.  The  material  is  a  hard 
limestone  impregnated  with  bitumen  in  the  proportion  of 
from  6  to  8%  in  the  Seysscl  rock,  and  from  xo  to  12  in  .that 
from  Val  de  Travers.  Asphalts  containing  less  than  the  former 
proportion  have  not  sufficient  coherence  for  street  pavements^ 
and  those  containing  more  than  the  latter  proportion  soften 
from  heat  in  the  summer.  Asphalt  is  employed  either  as  a 
mastic  or  compressed.  The  mastic  is  previously  prepared  in 
cakes  and  is  melted  for  use  in  caldrons  with  a  small  quantity 
of  bitumen,  and  for  a  street  pavement  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  sand  or  grit.  It  is  spread  in  one  thickness  on  a  concrete 
foundation,  covered  with  sand,  and  beaten  to  an  even  surface. 
This  material  has  not  proved  so  successful  for  street  surfaces 
as  compressed  asphalt.  To  produce  this,  the  rock  asphalt, 
previously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  mechanical  means, 
is  heated  in  revolving  ovens  to  from  about  220*  to  250*  F., 
spread  while  still  hot,  and  compressed  into  a  solid  mass  by  hot 
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disk-shaped  rammers,  and  afterwards  smoothed  whh  irons 
heated  to  a  dull  redness.  The  original  rock  is  thus,  as  it  were, 
reconstructed  by  taking  advantage  of  the  power  of  coherence 
of  the  molecules  under  pressure  when  hot.  In  heating  the 
powder  the  moisture  combined  in  the  limestone  must  be  driven 
oE  without  reducing  the  proportion  of  the  bitumen  more  than 
is  imavoidable.  The  powder  cools  very  slowly,  and  may  be 
conveyed  long  distances  from  the  ovens;  it  may  even  be  kept 
till  the  next  day  before  use.  When  laid  it  should  still  retain 
a  temperature  of  from  150^  to  200^.  It  is  spread  evenly  with 
.a  rake  by  skilled  worknien  for  the  whole  width  of  the  street 
to  a  thickness  about  two-fifths  greater  than  the  finished  coating 
is  intended  to  be.  Ramming  is  commenced  with  light  blows 
to  ensure  equality  of  compression  throughout,  and  is  continued 
with  increased  force  until  the  whole  is  solidified.  The  ranuning 
follows  up  the  spreading,  so  that  a  joint  is  required  only  when 
the  work  is  interrupted  at  the  end  of  a  day,  or  from  some  other 
cause.  In  a  few  houxs  after  it  has  been  laid  an  asphalt  pave- 
ment may  be  used  for  traffic.  When  finished,  its  thickness 
may  be  from  x}  to  a}  in.,  according  to  the  traffic;  a  greater 
thickness  than  the  latter  cannot  be  evenly  compressed  with 
certainty.  The  asphalt  loses  thickness  by  compression  under 
the  traffic  for  a  long  time  and  to  the  extent,  it  is  said,  of  one- 
fifth  or  one-fourth,  but  the  wear  appears  to  be  very  small. 
The  wear-resisting  power  of  the  asphalt  is  due  to  its  elasticity; 
tracks  are  made  by  the  wheels  at  first,  but  when  'thoroughly 
compressed  by  the  traffic  the  surface  retains  little  or  no  trace 
of  the  heaviest  loads.  Repairs  are  easily  and  quickly  made  by 
cutting  out  defective  places  and  ramming  in  fresh  heated 
powder,  which  can  be  done  in  the  early  morning  without 
stopping  the  traffic.  An  unyielding  foundation  is  indispensable; 
it  should  be  of  the  best  Portland  cement  concrete,  6  in.  in 
thickness,  which  must  be  well  set  and  perfectly  dry  throughout 
before  the  asphalt  is  laid,  or  the  steam  generated  on  the 
application  of  the  hot  powder  will  prevent  coherence  and  lead 
to  cracks  and  holes  in  the  asphalt,  which  quickly  enlarge  under 
the  traffic.  For  the  same  reason  the  asphalt  should  be  laid 
in  dry  weather.  The  concrete  foundation  must  be  carefully 
formed  to  the  proper  profile,  with  an  inclination  towards  the 
sides  of  not  more  than  x  in  50,  which  is  sufficient  with  so 
smooth  a  surface.  About  i  in  50  is  the  steepest  gradient  at 
which  an  asphalt  pavement  can  be  safely  laid.  When  either 
dry  or  wet  it  aflfords  good  foothold  for  horses,  but  when 
beginning  to  get  wet,  or  drying,  it  is  often  extremely  slippery. 
This  is  said  to  be  due  to  dirt  on  the  surface,  and  not  to  the 
nature  of  the  material.  Sand  is  strewed  over  the  surface  lo 
remedy  the  slipperiness;  it  tends,  however,  to  wear  out  the 
asphalt,  and  great  cleanliness  b  the  best  preventive.  An 
asphalt  pavement  can  be  kept  cleaner  than  any  other,  is 
imF>ervious  to  moisture,  and  dries  quickly.  While  the  road 
is  kept  clean,  a  very  slight  depression  is  made  by  the  horse- 
shoe, which  for  foothold  is  a  great  advantage.  The  noise 
made  on  asphalt  by  horse-traffic  is  about  the  same  ^  that 
made  on  hard  wood,  and  is  not  much  more  than  is  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  foot-passengers.  In  American  cities  asphalt 
has  been  adopted  in  a  totally  different  form.  All  asphalt 
pavements  are  composed  of  a  very  large  proportion,  perhaps 
five  parts  in  six,  of  a  hard  non-bituminous  material.  In 
America  it  is  found  cheaper  to  get  the  purer  bitumen  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  to  procure  in  the  localities  the  bulky 
material  required  for  admixture — ^a  coarse  angular  sand  with  a 
little  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  An  asphaltic  cement  is  made 
from  refined  asphaltum.  Of  this,  from  12  to  15%  is  used 
with  70  to  80%  of  sand  and  5  to  15%  of  limestone  dust. 
These  materials  are  heated  and  stirred  together  into  a  stiff 
mastic  paste  to  form  the  wearing  surface  of  the  road.  Upon 
the  concrete  foundation  is  first  spread  a  lay^r  of  fine  bituminous 
concrete  called  "  binder,  "  x}  in.  thick,  to  unite  the  wearing 
surface  to  the  concrete  foundation.  Upon  the  binder  the 
asphalt  is  laid  to  a  thickness  of  2  in.,  being  spread  with  iron 
rakes  and  brought  to  its  finished  surface  by  the  steam  roller. 
Obviously  this  is  a  process   requiring   great  judgment  and 


experience;  but  the  system  has  become  established  in  America, 
to  the  exclusion  of  European  methods.  Its  great  recoizH 
mendation  is  the  freedom  from  slipperiness  that  is  said  to  result 
from  the  admixture  of  sharp  sand,  and  this  freedom  is  really 
the  one  quality  in  which  asphalt  pavement  is  seriously  deficient. 
This  system  h^  been  introduced  into  EngUnd. 

Wood-Paoing, — ^Wood  pavements  were  introduced  in  Enf^and 
in  1839.  Hexagonal  blocks  of  fir,  6  to  8  in.  across  and  4  to  6 
deep,  were  bedded  in  gravel  laid  on  a  foundation  previously 
levelled  and  beaten.  The  blocks  were  either  bevelled  off  at  the 
edges  or  grooved  across  the  face  to  afford  foothold.  Other  wood 
pavements  were  tried' in  London  about  the  same  time,  but  they 
soon  got  out  of  order  from  tmequaJ  settlement  of  the  blocks,  and 
most  of  them  lasted  but  a  few  years.  The  *'  improved  wood 
pavement"  was  first  used  in  London  in  X871.  After  tlie 
foundation  was  formed  to  the  proper  cross-section  a  bed  of  samd 
4  in.  deep  was  laid,  upon  which  came  two  layers  of  inch  deal 
boards  saturated  with  boiling  tar,  one  layer  across  the  other. 
The  wooden  blocks  were  3  in.  wide,  5  deep,  and  9  long;  they 
were  dipped  in  tar  and  laid  on  the  boards  with  the  ends  dose 
together,  but  transversely  the  courses  were  spaced  by  fillets 
of  wood  three-fourtiis  of  an  inch  wide  nailed  to  the  floor  and 
to  the  blocks.  The  joints  were  filled  up  with  clean  pebbles 
rammed  in,  and  were  run  with  a  composition  of  pitch  and  tar, 
the  surface  being  dressed  with  boiling  tar  and  strewed  with 
small  sharp  gravel  and  sand.  In  this  pavement  a  somewhat 
elastic  foundation  was  provided  in  the  boards,  which  were  also 
intended  to  prevent  unequal  settlement  of  the  blocks;  but  the 
solidity  of  the  pavement  depended  upon  its  water-tightness, 
for,  when  the  surface  water  reached  the  sand,  as  it  did  sooner 
or  later,  settlement  and  dislocation  of  the  blocks  under  the 
traffic  arose.  Pavements  on  this  system  were  laid  between 
X872  and  X876,  and  were  kept  in  repair  and  relaid  from  time 
to  time,  but  about  1877  the  plank  foundation  was  abandoned 
for  a  foundation  of  cement  concrete,  which  is  now  generally 
employed.  Australian  hard  woods  have  to  a  large  extent 
supplanted  the  fir  and  pine  which  were  at  one  time  used  as  the 
materials  for  wood-paving.  The  softer  woods,  which  afford 
reasonably  good  foothold  and  are  comparatively  noiseless, 
wear  rapidly  tmder  heavy  traffic,  and  are  very  liable  to  decay. 
Moreover,  the  wood  actuaUy  used  has  been  of  mixed  qualities, 
and  when  a  block  fails,  those  near  it  suffer;  thus  holes  are 
formed,  so  that  the  pavement  has  to  be  renewed  before  its 
time.  English  oak  and  beech,  which  are  perhaps  too  hard, 
have  been  used  with  varying  results;  but  the  Australian 
woods  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus  have  been  most  extensively 
tried,  and  with  the  most  Satisfactory  results.  Those  which 
are  best  known  are  jarrah  and  kauri,  but  tallow  wood,  black- 
butt,  blue-gum,  red-gum,  and  spotted-gum,  with  others,  have 
been  tried.  Of  these,  one  or  two  are  too  dense  and  ha^rd  to 
afford  foothold,  others  are  not  easily  procured,  but  jarrah  and 
kauri  are  used  extensively.  When  cut  from  the  matured 
heart-wood  they  are  uniform  in  quality,  hard  enough  for  dura- 
bility, and  rough  enough  to  afford  fairly  good  foothold.  A 
very  large  quantity  of  wood  has  been  used  in  London  under 
the  name  of  American  red-gum.  In  substance  it  comes  between 
the  soft  and  hard  woods  above  mentioned.  Wood  blocks  for 
paving  must  be  cut  with  the  utmost  precision  as  to  the  <lepth 
of  5  or  6  in.  and  the  breadth  of  3  in.  The  us^al  length 
of  8  or  9  in.  should  also  be  kept  well  enough  for  bond.  A 
long  block  is  liable  to  tilt.  As  to  depth,  although  a  slight 
depression  may  be  of  little  account,  the  least  projection  in  a 
block  will  be  immediately  noted  as  a  jolt  by  the  swift-ntoving 
wheel.  The  laying  and  jointing  of  wood  blocks  on  concrete 
is  still  a  matter  of  experiment.  They  may  be  set  on  a  half -inch 
bed  of  sand,  which  is  supposed  to,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  actually  docs,  make  the  pavement  clastic  to  the  tread.  If 
the  blocks  are  not  accurately  gauged,  the  sand  enables  the 
paviour  to  adjust  them  to  a  uniform  surface.  But  the  practice 
most  approved  is  to  pave  directly  upon  the  smoothly  finished 
concrete,  trusting  for  elasticity  to  the  wood.  On  the  revival 
of  wood-paving  it  was  thought  necessary,  for  CoQlbold,  to  leuve 
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wide  J<unts  filled  with  small  gravel  grouted  with  cement;  but 
this  is  mischievous.  The  cement  breaks  up,  and  wh«i  the 
blocks  shrink,  the  filling-in  is  driven  downwards,  and  when 
they  again  get  wet,  they  have  less  room  to  expaiid,  the  side 
kerbs  are  driven  back,  and  the  foot-pavements  are  displaced, 
so  as  to  require  relaying.  To  guard  against  this,  a  space  of 
about  2  in.  has  been  left  between  the  pavement  and  the  kerb, 
to  be  temporarily  filled  with  clay  or  sand,  which  can  be  cleared 
out  as  the  pavement  expands.  But  cement  has  no  affinity 
for  wood,  and  its  use,  together  with  the  wide  joints  that  were 
thought  necessary  to  give  foothold,  has  been  abandoned. 
They  permitted  the  edge  of  the  block  to  be  beaten  down  below 
the  centre,  so  as  to  produce  a  succession  of  ridges,  having  much 
of  the  character  of  a  "  corduroy  "  road.  Asphalted  felt  placed 
in  the  joints  has  not  succeeded.  A  method  very  successfully 
adopted  is  to  leave  the  end  joints  slightly  open,  and  to  place 
strips  or  laths  one^tenth  of  an  inch  thick  between  the  courses, 
so  that  hot  pitch  can  be  poured  down  to  fill  the  joint  and  cover 
the  surface.  The  roadway  is  then  strewn  with  fine  sharp  gravel. 
Hard-wood  blocks  so  laid  expand  very  slightly,  so  that  a  q>ace 
of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  is  sufficient  between  the  kerb  and 
the  two  courses  of  blocks  that  are  usually  laid  parallel  to  it; 
this,  when  filled  with  pitch,  is  more  than  enough  to  allow  for 
expansion.  Paving  has  been  laid  with  close  joints,  small 
vessels  of  hot  pitch  being  provided,  into  which  each  paviour 
dips  the  blocks  more  or  less  completely  before  laying  them; 
but  wood  blocks  are  more  commonly  laid  dry,  a  little  pi.tch 
being  brushed  over  the  surface.  The  gradual  abandonment  of 
the  wide  joints  once  considered  necessary  for  foothold  will  be 
noticed.  Soft  wood  seems  to  wear  under  very  heavy  traffic 
about  five  times  as  fast  as  hard  wood. 

Fiank  Roads. — ^In  opening  up  a  new  country,  roads,  temporary 
or  permanent,  must  be  made  with  such  materials  as  may 
happen  to  be  at  hand.  The  plank  road  often  used  in  American 
forests  makes  an  excellent  track  for  all  kinds  of  traffic. 
Upon  that  side  of  the  space  devoted  to  the  road,  which  the 
heavy  traffic  leading  to  a  town  will  use,  two  parallel  rows  of 
sUs  15  to  30  ft.  long,  X3  in.  wide  and  4  deep  are  laid  longi- 
tudinally flatwise  4  ft.  from  centre  to  centre,  the  earth  being 
well  packed  and  rammed  to  the  level  of  their  faces.  The  joints 
are  not  opposite;  a  short  piece  of  sill  is  put  either  under  or 
by  the  side  of  each  joint.  Cross-boards  about  8  ft.  3  in.  long 
and  3  in.  thick  are  laid  down  loosely,  so  that  groups  of  four 
boards  together  will  project  on  alternate  sides  of  the  road 
3  or  4  in.,  forming  a  shoulder  to  enable  vehicles  to  get  on  to 
the  track  at  any  point.  The  remainder  of  the  road  space  is 
formed  as  an  earthen  track,  12  ft.  wide,  for  light  vehicles. 
Its  slope  outwards  may  be  x  in  16,  that  of  the  plank  road  x 
in  32.  If  the  soil  is  too  bad  for  the  earthen  track,  short  lengths 
of  i^ank  road  of  double  width  are  made  at  intervals  to  form 
passing  places.  The  cross  boards  are  spiked  down  on  five 
fitlls,  and  are  sprung  so  as  to  give  a  fall  both  ways. 

Leg  Roads. — The  log  road  is  formed  across  swamps  by 
laying  young  trees  of  similar  length  close  together.  This  is 
ridiculed  as  a  '*  corduroy  "  road,  but  it  is  better  than  the 
swamp.  Good  temporary  roads  may  be  made  by  laying 
down  half  logs  roughly  squared  upon  the  ground,  close 
together  or  with  spaces  between  of  a  couple  of  inches,  into 
which  earth  is  well  rammed.  They  may  be  8  or  9  ft.  long, 
alternate  logs  being  made  to  project  a  foot  on  each  ade  for 
convenience  of  driving  on  and  off  the  track. 

Charcoal  Roads. — ^When  fuel  is  available,  good  roads  can  be 
formed  of  burned  materials.  Qay  is  burned  into  ballast  for 
foundations,  or  for  a  temporary  track.  In  American  forests 
charcoal  roads  have  been  largely  used.  Logs  from  6  in.  to 
3  ft.  in  diameter  are  piled  along  the  whole  route,  the 
stack  being  9  ft.  broad  at  the  base,  6  ft.  high  and  2  ft. 
broad  at  the  top.  Dry  materials  for  lighting  are  intermixed, 
and  the  stack  is  covered  up  with  sods  and  earth  from  the  side 
ditches.  When  burned,  the  charcoal  is  simply  raked  down  so 
as  to  form  a  xs-ft.  road  of  a  well-rounded  section.  These  roads 
are  dry  and  hard,  and  otherwise  satisfactory. 


The  mode  of  carrying  a  road  across  a  bog  upon  a  foundation 
of  faggots  or  brushwood  is  well  known.  In  India  the  native 
roads  have  been  made  equal  to  heavy  traffic  by  laying  branches 
of  the  mimosa  across  the  track.  And  in  the  great  plains,  where 
the  soil,  when  dry,  would  otherwise  be  made  deep  in  dust,  this 
is  entirely  prevented  by  laying  across  the  track  a  coarse  reed 
or  grass  like  the  pampas-grass,  and  covering  it  with  3  or  4  in. 
of  loam. 

Sand  Dressing. — ^In  carrying  traffic  over  a  clay  soil  a  covering 
of  3  or  4  in.  of  coarse  sand  will  entirely  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  ruts  which  would  otherwise  be  cut  by  the  wheels;  and 
if  the  ground  has  already  been  deeply  cut  up,  a  dressing  of 
sand  will  so  alter  the  condition  of  the  clay  that  the  ridges  will 
be  reduced  by  the  traffic,  and  the  ruts  filled  in. 

Noiseless  Roads. — A  comparatively  noiseless  pavement  may 
be  formed  with  bricks  made  of  cork  granulated  aiid  mixed  with 
fibre  and  asphalt;  they  are  set  in  pitch,  and  seem  to  be  suit- 
able for  rather  steep  gradients.  For  a  perfectly  noiseless 
pavement,  such  as  is  ^>edaUy  required  where  a  carriage  entrance 
under  bedrooms  is  used  by  night,  no  substance  is  equal  to 
indiarubber.  For  this  purpose  it  is  made  in  inch  sheets  about 
3  ft.  wide  and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  roadway;  it  is  fixed 
over  concrete  and  secured  by  iron  clips.  This  arrangement 
carries  the  whole  of  the  passenger  traffic  to  St  Pancras  Station, 
London,  and  also  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic  passing  under 
the  Euston  Square  Station  HoteL 

DusUess  Roads. — ^The  necessity  for  making  roads  dustless 
has  been  rendered  urgent  by  the  advent  of  the  motor-car. 
The  oldest  and  least  efficacious  method  is  to  convert  the  dust 
into  mud  by  the  aid  of  the  watering  cart;  at  the  best,  however, 
the  improvement  is  temporary,  though  attempts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  more  lasting  results  by  using  a  solution  of  some 
hygroscopic  salt  such  as  caldum  chloride.  Various  special 
preparations  of  petroleum  and  other  oils  have  been  introduced 
as  palliatives,  but  the  most  promising  treatment  for  existing 
macadam  roads  consists  in  distributing  tar  by  hand  or  machine 
over  the  surface,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  application  in 
fine  weather  when  the  roads  are  dry.  The  radical  solution  of 
the  problem,  however,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  adoption  of 
improved  methods  and  materials  for  construction,  probably 
with  a  bitimiinous  binding  or  matrix. 

This  same  problem  of  the  motor-car,  which,  by  its  rapidity 
of  movement,  rendered  many  of  the  old  country  roads  in 
England  (suitable,  or  at  least  tolerable,  as  they  were  for  slow- 
moving  traffic)  positively  dangerous  for  the  new  traffic  by 
reason  of  their  luuTowness,  sharp  comers,  &c.,  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  passing  by  the  legislature  of  a  very  important 
measure,  the  Development  and  Road  Improvement  Funds 
Act  1909.  This  act,  in  its  second  part,  deals  with  the  question 
of  road  improvement,  and  establishes  a  Road  Board,  making 
it  a  body  corporate.  The  Board  is  given  powers  to  make 
advances  to  county  councils  or  other  highway  authorities  for 
the  construction  of  new  roads  or  the  improvement  of  existing 
roads,  as  well  as  itself  to  construct  and  maintain  new  roads. 
The  expression  "  improvement  of  roads "  is  defined  by  the 
act  as  including  the  widem'ng  of  a  road,  the  cutting  off  comers, 
levelling,  treating  a  road  for  mitigating  dust  nuisance,  &c. 
Power  is  given  to  the  Board  to  acquire  land  for  the  purposes 
of  road  improvements.  The  expenses  of  the  Board  are  met 
out  of  a  road  improvement  grant  each  year,  the  greater  part  of 
which  it  was  proposed  should  be  provided  by  diverting  the 
tax  on  motor  spirit  and  on  motor  vehicles  levied  under  the 
Finance  Act  of  X909-X0. 

Watering.-^a  macadamized  roads  in  Great  Britain  watering  is 
only  good  for  the  road  itself  when  the  materials  are  of  a  very  siii- 
cious  nature  and  in  dry  weather.  With  other  materials  the  effect 
is  to  soften  the  road  and  increase  wear.  In  and  near  towns  water- 
ing is  required  for  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  should 
not  be  more  than  enough  to  lay  the  dust  without  softening  the 
road,  and  the  amount  reauired  for  this  may  be  greatly  reduced  by 
keeping  the  surface  free  irom  mud,  and  by  sweeping  off  the  dust 
when  slightly  wetted.  Pavements  are  watered  to  cleanse  them  as 
well  as  to  lay  the  dust,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  wood 
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and  asphalt  are  more  slippery  when  wet.  and  that  therefore  watering 
should  be  obviated  as  far  as  poaaiUe  by  thorough  cleansing.  Hydro- 
static vans,  by  improvements  in  the  distributing  pipes  and  regulating 
valves,  water  a  wide  track  uniformly  with  an  amount  of  water 
which  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  Where  hydrants  exist  in  con- 
nexion with  a  water  supply  at  high  pressure,  street  watering  can  be 
effected  by  a  movable  nose  and  jet,  a  method  much  more  effective 
in  cleansing  the  surface,  but  using  a  much  laxger  quantity  of  water. 
Another  method  which  has  been  tried,  but  not  much  used,  is  to  lay 
perforated  pipes  at  the  back  of  the  Icierb  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
from  which  jets  are  thrown  upon  the  surface.  The  first  cost  is 
considerable,  and  the  openings  for  the  jets  are  liable  to  choke  and 
get  out  of  order.  Deliquescent  salts  have  been  used  for  street 
watering,  by  which  the  surface  is  kept  moist,  but  at  the  expense 
of  the  moisture  in  the  air.  Sea  water  has  the  same  effect  in  a  less, 
degree. 

Cteansing. — The  principal  streets  of  a  town  are  generally  cleansed 
daily,  either  bv  hand-sweepin|[  and  hand-scraping  or  by  machines. 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  machme  consists  of  a  series  of  revolving 
brooms  on  an  endless  chain,  whereby  the  mud  or  dust  b  swept  up 
an  incline  into  the  cart.  A  less  costly  and  cumbersome  machine 
consists  of  a  revolving  brush  noounted  obliquely,  which  sweeps  a 
track  6  ft.  wide  and  leaves  tlie  dust  or  mud  on  one  side  to  be 
gathered  up  by  hand.  A  horse  scraping-machine  which  delivers 
the  mud  at  the  side  is  also  used,  the  olades  of  the  scrapers  being 
mounted  obliquely  and  covering  a  width  of  6  ft.  For  general 
use,  more  especially  in  the  country,  scraping-machines,  worked  by  a 
man  from  side  to  side  of  the  road,  and  scraping  a  width  of  about 
4  ft.,  are  more  convenient. 

All  street  surfaces  suffer  from  the  constant  breaking  up  and  dis- 
turbance to  which  they  are  subjected  for  the  purpose  of  laying  and 
repairing  gas  and  water  pipes.  Subways,  either  under  the  middle 
of  the  road  or  near  the  kerbs,  in  which  tne  pipes  may  be  laid  and  be 
always  accessible,  have  often  been  advocated,  and  in  a  few  instances 
have  been  constructed;  but  they  have  not  hitherto  found  general 
favour. 

Footways. — Gravel  is  the  most  suitable  material  for  country  or 
suburban  footways;  it  should  be  bottomed  with  a  coarser  material, 
well  drained  and  should  be  laid  with  a  roller.  An  inclination 
towards  the  kerb  of  about  half  an  inch  in  a  foot  may  be  given,  or 
the  surface  may  be  rounded,  to  throw  off  the  wet.  where  greater 
cleanliness  is  desirable  and  the  traffic  is  not  too  great  a  coal-tar 
concrete  similar  to  that  already  described,  but  of  smaller  materials, 
makes  a  good  and  economical  footway.  The  coating  should  be  2) 
or  3  in.  thick,  composed  of  two  or  three  layera  each  well  rolled, 
the  lower  layer  of  materials  of  about  i}  in.  gauge,  and  the  upper 
of  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  gauge,  with  Dierbyshire  spar  or  nne 
granite  chippings  over  all.  G>ncreteTootways  require  to  be  carefully 
made  and  must  be  allowed  to  set  thoroughly  before  they  are  usea. 
Concrete  has  a  tendency  to  crack  from  contraction,  especially  when 
in  a  thin  layer,  and  it  is  better  to  lay  a  footway  in  sections,  with 
joints  at  intervals  of  about  2  yds.  Concrete  slaos,  especially  when 
silicated  and  constituting  artificial  stone,  make  an  excellent  footway. 
The  material  is  composed  of  crushed  granite,  gravel  or  other  suit- 
able material,  mixed  with  Portland  cement  and  cast  in  moulds,  and 
when  set  saturated  with  silicate  of  soda.  This  paving  has  proved 
more  durable  than  York  stone  flagnng,  but  it  is  more  slippery, 
especially  when  made  with  granite,  i^ork  stone  makes  a  good  ana 
pleasant  foot  pavement,  but  is  somewhat  expensive  considering 
Its  durability;  it  is  apt  to  wear  unevenly  and  to  scale  off  when  the 
stone  is  not  of  the  best  quality.  It  should  not  be  laid  of  a  less  thick- 
ness than  2  in.;  3}  or  3  in.  are  more  usual.  The  flags  should 
be  square  jointed,  not  under-cut  at  the  edges,  and  should  be  well 
bedded  and  jointed  with  mortar.  Caithness  flag  is  much  more 
durable  than  York  stone  and  wears  more  evenly;  it  is  impervious 
to  wet  and  dries  auickly  by  evaporation.  The  edges  are  sawn,  and 
the  hardness  of  the  stone  renders  it  difficult  to  cut  it  to  irregular 
shapes  or  to  fit  openings.  Staffordshire  blue  bricks  and  bricks  made 
of  scoria  from  iron  furnaces  are  both  very  durable,  though  somewhat 
brittle.  Asphalt  either  laid  as  mastic  or  compressed  is  extensively 
used  for  footways;  the  former  is  considered  inferior  in  durability 
to  York  stone  and  the  latter  superior  to  it.  Asphalt  should  not  be 
laid  less  than  three-fourths,  of  an  inch  thick  on  4  in.  of  cement 
concrete,  and  i  in.  of  asphalt  is  desirable  where  there  is  great  traffic 

Footways  in  a  street  must  be  retained  by  a  kerbing  of  granite, 
York  stone,  Purbeck  or  other  stone  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the 
blows  from  wheels  to  which  it  is  subjected.  It  should  be  at  least 
4  in.  wide  and  9  deep  and  in  lengths  of  not  less  than  3  ft.  A 
cranite  kerb  is  usually  about  12  by  6  in.,  either  placed  on  edge  or 
laid  on  the  flat.  When  set  on  edge  a  kerb  is  generallv  bedd«I  on 
gravel  with  a  mall ;  when  laid  on  the  flat  a  concrete  bed  is  desirable. 

In  a  macadamized  street  pitched  or  paved  water  channels  are 
required  to  prevent  the  wash  of  the  surface  water  from  undermining 
the  kerb._  The  pitching  consists  of  cubical  blocks  of  hard  stone 
about  4  in.  deep,  bedded  on  sand  or  mortar,  or  preferably  on 
a  bed  of  concrete.  A  paved  char.nol  consists  of  flat  stones  about 
I  ft.  wide  inclining  shghtly  towards  the  kerb.  Moulded  bricks 
and  artificial  stone  are  also  used  both  for  side  channelling  and  for 
kerbing.    Such  an  inclination  must  be  given  to  the  channel  as  will 


bring  the  surface  water  to  gullies  placed  at  proper  interv»K  ami 
the  ^vel  of  the  kerbing  and  consequently  of  the  footway  will  depexMl 
to  some  extent  on  the  surface  drainage  as  well  as  on  the  levels  of 
adjacent  houses.  To  lay  out  a  street  satisfactorily  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  sections  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  these 
matten  as  well  as  to  the  levels  of  intersecting  streets. 

ROAN  (0.  Fr.  rouan,  rouen;  Ital.  roano,  ravano;  perhaps 
connected  with  rufus,  red),  a  word  applied  10  a  variety  ai 
colour  in  an  animars  coat,  especially  that  of  a  horse,  where 
there  is  a  mixture  of  grey  or  white  hair  with  the  prevailing 
tint  of  bay,  chestnut  or  sorreL  A  sorrri  when  thus  modified 
is  either  a  strawbeny-roan  or  a  cream-roan.  The  term  is 
also  used  of  a  soft,  flexible  kind  of  leather  made  of  sheepskin, 
used  in  bookbinding  as  a  substitute  for  or  in  imitatioa  of 
morocco;  but  in  this  sense  the  origin  is  doubt fuL 

ROANIfB,  a  town  of  east-central  France,  capital  of  an  ar- 
rondissement  in  the  department  of  Loire,  on  the  left  bank, 
of  the  Loire,  54  m.  N.W.  of  Lyons  on  the  Paris-Lyons  railway 
to  Moulina.  Pop.  (1906)  33,981.  The  chief  buildings  are  a 
modem  town  hall  and  the  church  of  St  £tienne  (1835-1843), 
built  in  the  Flamboyant  Gothic  style.  The  lyc^  occupies 
the  buildings  of  the  old  college  dating  from  the  eariy  Z7th 
century.  A  fine  bridge  of  seven  arches  connects  Roanne  with 
the  industrial  suburb  of  Le  C6teau  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  of  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of  a  chamber  of  commerce 
and  a  board  of  trade-arbitration,  and  has  lyc£es  for  both  sexes. 
Cotton  goods  form  the  staple  manufacture,  and  cotton-qnnning 
is  also  important.  The  making  of  knitted  wooOen  articles 
gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  womai  in  the  town  and 
district.  There  are  besides  extensive  engineering  works, 
foundries,  dye-works,  ta^eries,  pottery  and  tilo-worics  and 
other  industrial  establishments.  As  the  centre  of  the  Roannais 
coalfield,  Roanne  has  trade  in  coal  and  coke.  It  is  also  the 
terminus  of  the  Roanne-Digoin  Canal  and  the  resl  stazting- 
point  of  the  Loire  navigatioiL 

Roanne  {Rodomna,  or  Roidmnna)  was  an  ancient  dty  off  the 
Segusiani  and  a  station  on  the  great  Roman  road  from  Lyons 
to  the  ocean.  Li  1447  the  lordship  of  Roannais  became  the 
property  of  the  cdebrated  banker  Jacques  Coeur,  from  whom 
it  passed  as  the  result  of  a  law-smt  to  the  family  of  Gouffier. 
In  their  favour  the  Utle  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquiaate 
and  in  1566  to  the  rank  of  duchy;  it  became  extinct  in  the 
first  half  of  the  i8th  century. 

ROANOKE,  a  river  of  the  South  Atlantic  Slope,  U.S.A.  With 
the  Staunton,  which  rises  in  the  Appalachian  Valley  in  south- 
western Virginia,  it  constitutes  one  river,  and,  flowing  in  a 
general  south-easterly  direction,  crosses  the  boundary  between 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  just  above  the  Fall  Line  and 
discharges  into  Albemarle  Sound.  It  is  nearly  400  m.  k>ng, 
with  a  drainage  area  of  9237  sq.  m.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment adopted  a  project  in  1871  for  clearing  a  channel  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  5  ft.  at  low  water  from  its  mouth  to  Weldon, 
a  distance  of  129  m.,  and  in  1909,  when  the  project  was  80% 
completed,  vessels  drawing  4  ft.  of  water  could  ascend  at  low 
stages  nearly  to  WddoiL  The  main  river  and  its  principal 
tributary,  the  Dan,  are  also  navigable,  for  many  miles  above 
the  Fall  Line,  by  pole  boats.  In  1829  the  Wddon  Canal, 
13  m.  long,  was  opened  to  afford  a  passage  around  the  falls,  but 
it  was  abandoned  in  1850. 

ROANOKB,  a  dty  in  (but  administratively  independent  of) 
Roanoke  county,  Virginia,  on  the  Roanoke  river,  about  $$  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Lynchburg.  Pop.  (1890)  16,159;  (1900)  21,495, 
of  whom  5834  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  34,874.  Roanoke 
is  served  by  the  Virginian  railway,  by  the  main  Une  and  the 
Shenandoah  and  the  Winston-Salem  divisions  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  railway,  and  by  electric  railway  to  Vinton  and  to 
Salem.  The  city  is  about  900  ft.  above  sea-level  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills;  its  picturesque  situation  and  its  nearness 
to  famous  mineral  springs  make  it  a  health  resort.  On  a 
mountain  slope,  about  )  ra.  from  the  city  limits,  is  the  Virginia 
College  for  Young  Ladies;   7  m.  north  of  the  city,  at  what  was 
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formerly  called  Botetourt  Springs  (there  is  a  sulphur  spring), 
Is  HoUiiDS  Institute  (1&42)  for  girls;  and  in  the  dty  are  the 
National  Business  College,  the  City  Hospital  (1899),  private 
hospitals,  and  St  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum  (1893)  for  boys, 
under  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Stock-raising,  tobacco-growing, 
and  coal  and  iron-niining  are  the  industries  of  the  district. 
Roanoke's  factory  product  in  1905  wasr  valued  at  $5i544i907 
(2-7%  more  than  in  1900).  Its  railway  car  repair  and  con- 
struction shops,  belonging  to  the  Norfolk  &  Western  railway, 
employed  in  that  year  66.9%  of  the  total  number  of  factory 
wage-earners;  pig-iron,  structural  iron,  canned  goods,  bottles, 
tobacco,  planing-mill  products  and  cotton  are  among  the 
manufactures.  The  municipal  water  supply  comes  from  a 
reservoir  at  Crystal  Springs  at  the  foot  of  Mill  Mountain  near 
the  dty  limits.  Roanoke  was  the  town  of  Big  Lick  (founded 
about  1853;  incorporated  in  1874;  pop.  in  1880,  669)  until 
1882,  whoi  it  received  its  present  name;  in  1884  it  was  char- 
tered as  a  dty. 

ROARING  FORTIES,  the  name  given  to  the  zone  in  the 
souihem  hemisphere,  near  the  40th  paralld  of  hititude,  in  which 
the  north-westerly  "anti-trade"  winds  attain  their  greatest 
development.  Since  the  belt  lies  in  the  Great  Southern  Ocean 
(9.9.),  and  is  little  interrupted  by  land,  the  "  planetary  circula- 
tion "  undergoes  little  modification  and  barometric  gradients 
are  steep.  Tlie  "  brave  west  winds  "  are  accordingly  of  great 
strength,  and,  as  in  the  corresponding  belt  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  movement  is  largdy  broken  up  into  the  low 
and  high  pressure  vortices  known  as  cydones  and  anticydones* 

ROBBEN  ISLAND,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  Table  Bay, 

7  m.  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Town.    It  is  some  4  m.  long  by  2  broad. 

At  its  southern  end  is  a  h'ghthouse  with  a  fixed  li^t  visible  for 

20  m.    It  got  its  name  {robben,  Dutch  for  seal)  from  the  seals 

which  formerly  frequented  it,  pow  only  occasional  visitants. 

The   island  when   discovered   was  uninhabited.     It  Is  first 

mentioned  by  an  English  seaman  named  Raymond,  who  states 

that  in  1591  seals  and  penguins  were  there  in  large  numbers. 

In  1614  ten  criminals  from  London  were  landed  on  the  island  to 

form  a  settlement  and  supply  fresh  provisions  to  passing  ships. 

The  attempt,  which  ended  in  failure,  is  interesting  as  the  first 

rea>rded  settlement  of  English  in  South  Africa.    In  the  i8th 

century  the  slate  quarries  of  Robben  Island  were  extensively 

worked  by  the  Dutch  of  Cape  Town.    The  island  is  now  noted 

for  its  leper  asylum  and  its  convict  establishment.    For  many 

years  an  asylum  for  lunatics  was  also  maintained,  but  in  1904 

the  lunatics  were  removed  to  the  mainland.    The  common 

rabbit,  brought  from  England,  abounds,  but  its  introduction 

to  the  mainland  is  prohibited.    As  early  as  2657  crimiiuils  were 

banished  to  the  island  by  the  Dutch  authorities  at  Cape  Town; 

it  has  also  served  as  the  place  of  detention  of  several  noted 

Kaffir  chiefs. 

See  G.  F.  Gresley.  *'  The  Early  History  of  Robben  Island,"  in  The 
Cape  Illustrated  Afagatine  (Oct.  1895). 

ROBBER  STNOD,  the  name  given  to  an  irregular  ecclesiastical 
coundl  held  at  Ephesus  in  a.d.  449.    See  Epubsus,  CouNaL  or. 

ROBBERY  (from  O.  Fr.  robett  to  steal),  the  unlawful  and 
fordble  taking  of  goods  or  money  from  the  person  of  another 
by  violence  or  threatened  violence.  Robbery  is  larceny  {q.v.) 
with  violence.  It  is  a  specific  offence  under  the  Larceny  Act 
1861,  and  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  three  years,  or  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labour.  Under  the  Garrotters  Aa  1863,  whipping 
may  be  added  as  part  of  the  sentence  for  robbery.  In  Scou 
Vaw  robbery  is  termed  stoutkrief. 

United  States. — ^The  nature  of  the  offence  is  practically  the 
same  in  America  as  in  England,  but  what  constitutes  robbery 
b  provided  by  statute  In  each  state,  as  is  also  the  punishment. 
The  chief  difference  between  English  and  American  law  is  that 
the  latter  often  divides  the  offences  into  grades  and  takes  a 
ilberal  view  of  what  constitutes  force  or  fear.  Train  robbery 
is  specially  dealt  with  in  some  states  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  that  species  oC  crime. 


Federal  Statute. — Congress  has  made  it  piracy  punishable  with 
death  to  commit  robbery  on  the  high  aeaa  or  on  shore  or  in  any 
harbour  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  state  by  landing  from  a 
piratical  vessd  (U.S.  Rev.  St.  {  1047). 

In  Alabama  it  is  train  robbery  to  "enter  upon  or  go  near  to 
any  locomotive,  engine,  or  car,  on  any  railroad  and  by  threats  or 
exhibition  of  a  deadly  weapon  or  discharging  a  pistol  or  gun  on  or 
near  such  engine  or  car  induce  or  compel  any  one  to  deliver  up  any- 
thing of  value.  It  is  punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury  by 
death  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  ten  years.  Any  one  who 
stops,  impedes  or  detains  any  locomotive  or  car  with  intent  to 
commit  train  robbery  must  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  years.  Conspiring  to  commit 
train  robbery  »  punishable  to  the  same  extent  (Crim.  Code, 
{§  5480-5483). 

In  Ariaona,  California  and  Missouri  the  "  fear  "  may  be  that  of 
the  person  robbed  or  of  any  relative  of  his  or  member  of  his  family 
or  of  any  one  in  his  company.  The  punishment  is  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  five  years. 

In  Arkansas  and  Missouri  extorting  money  or  property  by  black- 
mail is  an  "attempt  to  rob":  it  is  punishable  by  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  five  years*  imprisonment.  In  Georgia  larceny 
from  the  person  is  statutory  robbery  {Hickey  v.  Stale  (1906),  125, 
Ga.  14^). 

Louuiana. — Train  robbery  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  five  nor  noore  than  ten  years. 

Missouri. — Train  robbery  is  punishable  by  dealh  or  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  ten  years.  It  may  consist  in  placing  an  obstruction 
on  the  line  with  intent  to  rob. 

Massachusetts. — Robbery,  committed  when  armed  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life  {Rev.  L., 
1902,  ch.  207,  I  17). 

Minnesota. — ^The  extreme  penalty  for  robbery  is  forty  years* 
imorisonment  (L.  1905,  ch.  1 14). 

New  Jersey. — ^The  extreme  penalty  is  $3000  6ne  or  twelve  years' 
imprisonment. 

Texas. — Falsely  peraonating  an  officer  and  by  means  of  arrest 
extorting  money  is  robbery  {Burnside  v.  State  (1907),  ro2,  S.W. 
Rep.  178). 

ROBERT  I.,  "THE  BRUCE**  (i 274-1329),  ting  of  Scotland, 
was  the  son  of  the  7th  Robert  de  Bruce,  eari  of  Carrick  by 
right  of  his  wife  Marjorie,  daughter  of  Nid,  or  Nigel,  earl  of 
Carrick,  and  was  the  eighth  in  direct  male  descent  from  a 
Norman  baron  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. After  the  death  of  Margaret,  the  "  maid  of  Norway," 
in  1290,  Bruce's  grandfather,  the  6th  Robert  de  Bruce,  lord  of 
Annandale,  daimcd  the  crown  of  Scotland  as  the  son  of  Isabella, 
the  second  daughter  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  great- 
granddaughter  of  King  David  I.;  but  John  de  Baliol,  grandson 
of  Margaret,  the  ddest  daughter  of  Earl  David,  was  preferred 
by  the  commissioners  of  Edward  I. 

The  birthphure  of  Bruce  is  not  certainly  known,  but  was 
probably  Tumberry,  his  mother's  castle  on  the  coast  of  Ayr. 
The  date  is  the  nth  of  July  1274.  His  youth  is  said  by  an 
English  chronicler  to  have  been  passed  at  the  court  of  Edward  I. 
At  an  age  when  the  mind  is  quick  to  receive  the  impressions 
which  give  the  bent  to  life  he  must  have  watched  the  progress 
of  the  great  suit  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Its  Issue  in  1393 
in  favour  of  Baliol  led  his  grandfather  to  resign  AnnandaJe 
to  his  son,  the  7th  Robert  de  Bruce,  who  dther  then  or  after 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1295  assumed  the  title  of  lord  of 
Annandale.  Already  on  his  wife's  death  in  1292  he  had 
resigned  the  earldom  of  Carrick  to  his  son,  the  future  king, 
who  presented  the  deed  of  resignation  to  Baliol  at  Stirling  in 
August  1293,  and  offered  the  homage  which  his  father,  like 
his  grandfather,  was  unwilling  to  render.  Feudal  law  required 
that  the  king  should  take  seisin  of  the  earldom  before  regranting 
it  and  receiving  the  homage,  and  the  sheriff  of  Ayr  was  directed 
to  take  It  on  Baliol's  behalf.  As  the  disputes  between  Edward  I. 
of  England  and  Baliol,  which  ended  in  Baliol  losing  his  kingdom, 
commenced  in  this  year,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Bruce  ever 
rendered  homage;  but  he  is  henceforth  known  as  earl  of 
Carrick,  though  In  a  few  instances  this  title  is  still  given  to  his 
father.  Both  father  and  son  sided  with  Edward  against  Baliol. 
In  April  X294  the  younger  Bruce  had  permission  to  visit  Ireland 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  as  a  further  mark  of  Edward's  favour 
a  respite  of  all  debts  owing  by  him  to  the  exchequer. 

In  August  1 296  Bruce  and  his  father  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I. 
at  Berwick,  but  in  breach  of  this  oath,  which  had  been  renewed 
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at  Carlisle,  the  younger  Robert  joined  Sir  l^niliam  Wallace, 
who  raised  the  standard  of  Scottish  independence  in  the  name 
of  Baliol  after  that  king  had  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  Edward 
in  1296.  Urgent  letters  were  sent  ordering  Bruce  to  support 
John  de  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  Edward's  general,  in  the 
summer  of  1297;  but,  instead  of  complying,  he  assisted  to 
lay  waste  the  lands  of  those  who  adhend  to  Edward.  On 
the  7th  of  July  Bruce  and  his  friends  were  forced  to  make 
terms  by  a  treaty  called  the  capitulation  of  Ixvine.  The 
Scottish  lords  were  not  to  serve  beyond  the  sea  against  their 
will,  and  were  pardoned  for  their  recent  violence,  in  return 
owning  allegiance  to  Edward.  The  bishop  of  Glasgow,  James 
the  steward,  and  Sir  Alexander  Lindesay  became  sureties  for 
Bruce  until  he  delivered  his  datighter  Marjorie  as  a  hostage. 
Wallace  almost  alone  maintained  the  struggle  for  freedom 
which  the  nobles,  as  well  as  Baliol,  had  given  up,  and  Bruce 
had  no  part  in  the  honour  of  Stirling  Bridge  in  September  1297, 
or  the  reverse  of  Falkirk,  where  in  July  1298  Edward  in  person 
recovered  what  his  generals  had  lost,  and  drove  Wallace  into 
exile.  Shortly  afterwards  Bruce  appears  again  to  have  aided 
with  his  countrymen;  Annandale  was  wasted,  while  he,  as 
Walter  of  Hemingford  says,  "when  he  heard  of  the  king's 
coming,  fled  from  his  face  and  burnt  the  castle  of  Ayr  which 
he  held."  Yet,  when  Edward  was  forced  by  home  affairs 
to  quit  Scotland,  Annandale  and  certain  earldoms,  including 
Carrick,  were  excepted  from  the  districts  he  assigned  to  his 
followers,  Bruce  and  other  earls  being  treated  as  waverers 
whose  allegiance  might  still  be  retained.  About  1299  a  regency 
was  appointed  in  Scotland  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  and  a  letter 
of  Baliol  mentions  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Carrick,  as  regent, 
along  with  William  of  Lamberton,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  and 
John  Comyn  the  younger,  a  strange  combination — ^LAmberton 
the  friend  of  Wallace,  Comyn  the  enemy  of  Bruce,  and  Bruce 
a  regent  in  name  of  Baliol.  Comyn  in  his  own  interest  as 
Baliol's  nephew  and  heir  was  the  active  regent;  the  insertion 
of  the  name  of  Bruce  was  an  attempt  to  secure  his  co-operation. 
For  the  next  four  years  he  kept  studiously  in  the  background, 
waiting  his  time.  A  statement  of  Peter  Langtoft  that  he 
was  at  the  parliament  of  Lincoln  in  130X,  when  the  English 
barons  repudiated  the  claim  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  the 
suzerainty  of  Scotland,  is  not  to  be  credited,  though  his  lather 
may  have  been  there.  In  the  campaign  of  1304,  when  Edward 
renewed  his  attempt  on  Scotland  and  reduced  Stirling,  Bruce 
supported  the  English  king,  who  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him 
says.  "  If  you  complete  that  which  you  have  begun,  we  shall 
hold  the  war  ended  by  your  deed  and  all  the  land  of  Scotland 
gained."  But,  while  apparently  aiding  Edward,  Bruce  had 
taken  a  step  which  bound  him  to  the  patriotic  cause.  On 
the  nth  of  June,  five  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Stirling,  he  met 
Lamberton  at  Cambuskenneth  and  entered  into  a  secret  bond 
by  which  they  were  to  support  each  other  against  all  adversaries 
and  undenAe  nothing  without  consulting  together.  The 
death  of  his  father  in  1304  may  have  determined  his  course, 
and  led  him  to  prefer  the  chance  of  the  Scottish  crown  to  his 
English  estates  and  the  friendship  of  Edward. 

This  determination  ck>scs  the  first  chapter  of  his  life;  the 
second,  from  1304  to  1314,  is  occupied  by  his  contest  for  the 
kingdom,  which  was  really  won  at  Bannockbum,  though 
disputed  until  the  treaty  of  Northampton  in  1328;  the  last, 
from  13 14  to  his  death  in  1329,  was  the  period  of  the  establish- 
ment of  his  government  and  dynasty  by  an  administration 
as  skilful  as  his  generalship.  It  is  to  the  second  of  these  that 
historians,  attracted  by  its  brilliancy  even  amongst  the  many 
romances  of  history  and  its  importance  to  Scottish  history, 
have  directed  most  of  their  attention,  and  it  is  during  it  that 
his  personal  character,  tried  by  adversity  and  prosperity, 
gradually  unfolds  itself.  But  all  three  periods  require  to  be 
kept  in  view  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Bruce.  That  which 
terminated  in  1304,  though  unfortunately  few  characteristics, 
personal  or  individual,  have  been  preserved,  shows  him  by  his 
conduct  to  have  been  the  normal  Scottish  noble  of  the  time. 
A  conflict  of  interest  and  of  bias  led  to  oontradictoxy  action. 


and  this  conflict  was  increased  in  his  case  by  his  father's  r^ 
sidence  in  England,  his  own  upbringing  at  the  English  court, 
his  family  feud  with  Baliol  and  the  Comyns,  and  the  jealousy 
common  to  his  dass  of  Wallace,  the  mere  knight,  who  had 
rallied  the  commons  against  the  invader  and  tauj^t  the  nobles 
what  was  required  in  a  leader  of  the  people.  The  merit  of 
Bruce  is  that  he  did  not  demise  the  lesson.  Prompted  alike 
by  patriotism  and  ambition,  at  the  prime  of  manhood  he  chose 
the  cause  of  national  independence  with  all  its  perils,  and  stood 
by  it  with  an  unwavering  constancy  until  he  secured  its  triumph. 
Though  it  is  crowded  with  incident,  the  main  facts  in  the 
centraJ  decade  of  Bruce's  life  may  be  rapidly  told.  The  fall 
of  Stirling  was  followed  by  the  capture  and  execution  of  Wallace 
in  London  in  August  1305.  Edward  hoped  stOl  to  conciliate 
the  nobles  and  gain  Scotland  by  a  policy  of  clemency  to  all  who 
did  not  dispute  his  authority.  A  parliament  in  London  in 
September  1305  to  which  Scottish  representatives  were  sum- 
moned, agreed  to  an  ordinance  for  the  government  of  Scotland, 
which,  though  on  the  model  of  those  for  Wales  and  Ireland, 
treating  Scotland  as  a  third  subject  province  under  an  English 
lieutenant,  was  in  other  respects  not  severe.  Bruce  is  reputed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  advisers  who  assisted  in  framing  it; 
but  a  provision  that  his  castle  of  Kildrummy  was  to  be  placed 
in  charge  of  a  person  for  whom  he  should  answer  shows  that 
Edward,  not  without  reason,  suspected  his  fidelity.  The 
details  of  his  final  breach  with  the  English  king  are  somewhat 
obscure.  According  to  one  account,  the  bond  between  Bruce 
and  Lamberton  was  revealed  to  Edward  by  Comyn  while 
Bruce  was  at  the  En^lsh  court.  Alarmed  by  a  hint  dropped 
by  Edward,  he  left  England  secretly,  and  in  the  church  of  the 
Friars  Minorite  at  Dumfries  on  the  zoth  of  February  1306  met 
Comyn,  whom  he  slew  before  the  high  altar  for  refusing  to  join 
in  his  plans.  So  much  is  certain,  though  the  predse  incidents 
of  the  interview  are  variously  told.  It  was  not  their  first 
encounter,  for  a  letter  of  1299  to  Edward  from  Scotland 
describes  Comyn  as  having  seiaed  Bruce  by  the  throat  at  a 
meeting  at  Peebles,  where  they  were  with  difliculty  reconciled 
by  the  regents. 

The  bond  with  Lamberton  was  now  sealed  by  blood,  and  the 
confederates  lost  no  time  in  putting  it  into  execution.  Within 
little  more  than  six  weeks  Bruce,  collecting  his  adherents  in 
the  south-west,  passed  from  Lochmaben  to  Glasgow  and  thence 
to  Soone,  where  he  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  on  the  27th 
of  March  1306.  Two  days  later  Isabella,  countess  of  Buchan, 
claimed  the  right  of  her  family,  the  Macduffs,  earls  of  File, 
to  place  the  Scottish  king  on  his  throne,  and  the  ceremony 
was  repeated  with  an  addition  flattering  to  the  Celtic  race. 
Though  a  king,  Bruce  had  not  yet  a  kingdom,  and  his  efforts 
to  obtain  it  were  disastrous  failures  until  after  the  death  of 
Edward  I.  In  June  1306  he  was  defeated  at  Methven,  and 
on  the  nth  of  August  he  was  surprised  in  Strathfillan,  where 
he  had  taken  refuge.'  The  ladies  of  his  family  were  sent  to 
Kildrummy  in  January  1307,  and  Bruce,  almost  without  a 
follower,  fled  to  the  island  of  Rathlin.  Edward  came  to  the 
north  in  the  following  spring  On  his  way  he  granted  the 
Scottish  estates  of  Bruce  and  his  adherents  to  his  own  foUowers, 
Annandale  falling  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  4th  eari  of  Here- 
ford. At  Carlisle  there  was  published  a  bull  excommunicating 
Bruce;  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  Marjorie  his  daughter,  and 
Christina  his  sister,  were  captured  in  a  sanctuary  at  Tain, 
while  three  of  his  brothers  were  executed.  In  a  moment  all 
was  changed  by  the  death  of  Edward  I.  on  the  7th  of  July 
1307.  Instead  of  being  opposed  to  the  greatest,  Bruce  had 
now  as  his  antagonist  the  feeblest  of  the  Plantagenets.  Quitting 
RathUn,  he  had  made  a  short  stay  in  Arran,  and  before  Edward's 
death  had  failed  to  take  A3rr  and  Tumberry,  although  he  de- 
feated Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Loudoun  Hill 
in  May  1306.  After  wasting  the  critical  moment  of  the  war  in 
the  diversions  of  court  life,  the  new  English  king.  Edward  IL, 
made  an  inglorious  march  to  Cumnock  and  back  without 
striking  a  blow;  and  then  returned  south,  leaving  the  war  to 
a  succession  of  generals.    Bruce,  with  the  insight  of  militaiy 
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fenids,  seised  his  opportunity.  Laving  Edwtrd,  now  his  only 
brother  in  blood  and  almost  \m  equal  in  arms,  in  Galloway, 
he  suddenly  transferred  his  own  operations  to  Aberdeenshire. 
He  overran  Buchan  either  once  or  twice,  and  after  a  serious 
iUoess  defeated  the  earl  of  Buchan,  one  of  his  chief  Scottish 
opponents,  near  Inverurie  on  the  asnd  of  May  1308.  Then 
crossing  to  Argyllshire  he  surprised  another  body  of  his  enemies 
in  the  pass  of  Brandcr  early  in  1309,  took  Dunstaffnage,  and 
in  March  of  this  year  held  his  first  parliament  at  St  Andrews. 
In  X309  a  truce  scarcely  kept  was  effected  by  Pope  Clement  V. 
and  PUlip  IV.  of  France,  and  in  13x0,  in  a  general  council  at 
Dundee,  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  all  the  bishops  being  present, 
recognized  Bruce  as  king.  The  support  given  to  him  by  the 
national  church  m  q>ite  of  his  excommunication  must  have 
been  of  great  importance  in  that  age,  and  was  probably  due  to 
the  example  of  Lamberton.  The  next  three  years  was  sig- 
nalixed  by  the  reduction  one  by  one  of  the  strong  places  still 
held  by  the  English:  Linlithgow  towards  the  end  of  1310, 
Dumbarton  in  October  1311,  Perth,  by  Bruce  himself,  in  January 
1312.  Previous  to  these  two  latter  successes  the  king  had 
made  two  raids  into  the  north  of  England;  after  which  Buittle, 
Dalswinton  and  Dumfries  were  reduced,  and  Berwick  was 
threatened.  In  March  13x3  his  lieutenant  Sir  James  Douglas 
surprised  Roxburgh,  and  Thomas  Randolph  surprised  Edin- 
burgh. In  May  Bruce  was  again  in  England,  and  though  he 
failed  to  take  Carlisle,  he  subdued  the  Isle  of  Man.  About  the 
same  time  Edward  Bruce  took  Rutherglen  and  laid  siege  to 
Stirling,  whose  governor.  Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray,  agreed  to 
capituUte  if  not  relieved  before  the  a4th  of  June  13x4. 

Bruce's  rapidity  of  movement  was  one  cause  of  his  success. 
His  si^es,  the  most  difficult  part  of  medieval  warfare,  though 
won  sonnetimes  by  stratagem,  prove  that  he  and  his  followers 
had  benefited  from  their  early  training  in  the  wars  of  Edward  I. 
We  know  that  he  had  been  employed  by  that  king  to  prepare 
the  siege-train  for  his  attack  on  Stirling  in  X304.  By  the  close 
of  X3X3  Berwick,  Stirling  and  Bothwell  alone  remained  English. 
Edward  IL  felt  that  if  &»tland  was  not  to  be  k>st  a  great  effort 
must  be  made.  With  the  whole  available  feudal  levy  of 
England,  and  a  contingent  from  Ireland,  he  advanced  from 
Berwick  to  Falkirk,  which  he  reached  on  the  aand  of  June 
13x4.  After  a  preliminary  skirmish  on  Sunday  the  a3rd,  in 
which  Bruce  distinguished  himself  by  a  personid  combat  with 
Sir  Henry  de  Bohun,  whom  he  felled  by  a  single  blow  of  his 
axe,  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  was  fought  on  Monday  the 
24th;  and  the  complete  rout  of  the  English  determined  the 
independen<»  of  Scotland  and  confirmed  the  title  of  Bruce. 
The  details  of  the  day,  memorable  in  the  history  of  war  as  well 
as  of  Scotland,  have  been  singularly  well  preserved,  and  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  Bruce,  who  had  studied  in  the  school 
of  Wallace  as  well  as  in  that  of  Edward  I.  He  had  chosen  and 
knew  his  ground,  lying  between  St  Ninians  and  the  Bannock, 
a  petty  bum,  yet  sufficient  to  produce  iiarshes  dangerous  to 
heavily  armed  horsemen,  while  from  the  rising  ground  on  his 
right  the  enemy's  advance  was  seen.  His  troops  were  in  four 
divisions:  his  brother  Edward  commanded  the  right,  Randolph 
the  centre,  Dou^Uu  the  left.  Bruce  with  the  reserve  planted 
his  standard  at  the  Boro  Stone,  whence  there  is  the  best  view 
of  the  field.  His  camp-followers  on  the  Gillies'  Hill  appeared 
over  its  crest  at  the  critical  moment  which  comes  in  all  battles. 
The  plain  on  the  right  of  the  marshes  was  prepared  with  pits 
and  spikes.  But  what  more  than  any  other  point  of  strategy 
made  the  fight  famous  was  that  the  Scots  fought  on  foot  in 
battalions  with  their  spears  outwards,  in  a  circular  formation 
serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  modem  square.  A  momentary 
success  of  the  English  archers  was  quickly  reversed  by  a  flank 
movement  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Keith.  The  Scottish 
bowxnen  followed  up  this  advantage,  and  the  fight  became 
general;  the  English  horse,  crowded  into  too  narrow  a  space, 
were  met  by  the  steady  resistance  of  the  Scottish  pikemen, 
who  knew,  as  Brace  had  told  them  truly,  that  they  fought  for 
tbetr  country,  their  wives,  their  children,  and  all  that  freemen 
hold  dear.    The  English  rear  was  either  unable  to  come  up  in 


the  narrow  space,  or  got  entangled  in  the  broken  ranks  of  the 
van.  The  first  repulse  soon  passed  into  a  rout,  and  from  a 
rout  into  a  headlong  flight,  in  which  the  English  king  himself 
barely  escaped.  In  the  career  of  Brace,  Bannockburn  was  the 
turning-point.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  he  had  saved 
forgot  his  tardy  adhesion  to  the  popular  cause,  and  at  the 
parliament  of  A3T  on  the  35th  of  April  13x5  the  succession 
was  settled  by  a  unanimous  voice  on  him,  and,  failing  males 
of  his  body,  on  his  brother  Edward  and  his  heirs  male,  or  failing 
them  on  his  daughter  Marjorie  and  her  heirs,  if  she  married 
with  his  consent.  <Soon  afterwards  she  married  Walter  the 
steward  (d.  X326).  As  a  result  of  Bannockbum,  Brace's  queen 
was  restored  to  her  husband;  Stirlixig  was  delivered  up  to  the 
Scots;  the  north  of  England  was  ravaged,  and  Carlisle  and 
Berwick  were  besieged. 

The  bat  part  of  Brace's  life,  from  X3X5  to  1329,  began  with 
an  attempt  which  was  the  most  striking  testimony  that  could 
have  been  given  to  the  effect  of  Bannockbum,  and  which, 
had  it  succeeded,  might  have  altered  the  future  of  the  British 
Isles.  This  was  no  less  than  the  rising  of  the  whole  Celtic  race, 
who  had  felt  the  galling  yoke  of  Edward  I.  and  envied  the 
freedom  the  Scots  had  woxl  In  13x5  Edward  Brace  crossed  to 
Ireland  on  the  invitation  of  the  natives,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Welsh  became  his  allies.  In  the  autumn  of  X316 
Robert  came  to  his  brother,  and  together  they  traversed  Ireland 
to  Xiincrick.  Dublin  was  saved  by  its  inhabitants  committing 
it  to  the  flames,  and,  though  nineteen  victories  were  won,  of 
which  that  at  Slane  in  Louth  by  Robert  was  counted  the  chief, 
the  success  was  too  rapid  to  be  permanent.  The  brothers 
retreated  to  Ulster,  and,  Robert  having  left  Ireland  in  May 
13x7  to  protect  his  own  borders,  Edward,  who  had  been  crowned 
king  of  Ireland,  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Dundalk  in  October 
13x8.  On  his  retum  Brace  addressed  himself  to  the  siege  of 
Berwick,  a  standing  menace  to  Scotland.  While  he  was  preparing 
for  it  two  cardinals  arrived  in  England  with  a  mission  from 
Pope  John  XXII.  to.  effect  a  trace,  or,  failing  that,  to  renew 
the  excommunication  of  Brace.  Tlie  cardiiu^  did  not  trust 
themselves  across  the  border;  their  messengers,  however,  were 
courteously  received  by  Brace,  but  with  a  firm  refusal  to  admit 
the  papal  bulls  into  his  kingdom  because  not  addressed  to  him 
as  king.  Another  attempt  by  Adam  Newton,  guardian  of  the 
Friars  Minorite  at  Berwick,  had  a  more  ignominious  result. 
Brace  admitted  Newton  to  his  presence  at  Aldcamus  or  Old 
Cambus,  Und  informed  him  that  he  would  not  receive  the  bulls 
until  his  title  was  acknowledged  and  he  had  taken  Berwick. 
On  his  retum  Newton  was  waylaid  and  his  papers  seized,  not 
without  suq>icion  of  Brace's  connivance.  In  March  13 18  the 
town  and  soon  afterwards  the  castle  of  Berwick  capitulated, 
and  Brace  wasted  the  English  border  as  far  as  Ripon.  In 
December  he  held  a  parliament  at  Scone,  where  he  displayed 
the  same  wisdom  as  a  legislator  which  he  had  shown  as  a  general. 
The  death  of  his  brother  and  his  daughter  rendered  a  resettle- 
ment of  the  crown  advisable,  and  it  was  settled  on  his  grandson, 
Robert,  son  of  Marjorie  and  Walter  the  steward,  in  case  Brace 
died  without  sons,  with  a  provision  as  to  the  regency  in  case 
of  a  minor  heir  in  favour  of  Randolph.  The  defence  of  the 
country  was  next  cared  for  by  regulations  for  the  arming  of  the 
whole  nation,  down  to  every  one  who  owned  the  value  of  a  cow, 
a  measure  far  in  advance  of  the  old  feudal  levy.  Exports 
during  war,  and  of  arms  at  any  time,  were  prohibited.  Intemal 
justice  was  regulated,  and  it  was  declared  that  it  was  to  be  done 
to  poor  and  rich  alike.  Leasing-making— a  Scottish  term  for 
seditious  language — was  to  be  stendy  punished.  The  nobles 
were  exhorted  not  to  oppress  the  commons.  Reforms  were  also 
made  in  the  tedious  technicalities  of  the  feudal  law.  In  Sep- 
tember 13x9  an  attempt  to  recover  Berwick  was  repelled  by 
Walter  the  steward,  and  Brace  took  occasion  of  a  visit  to  com- 
pliment  his  son-in-law  and  raise  the  waUs  xo  ft. 

The  king's  position  was  now  so  strong  that  foreign  states 
began  to  testify  their  respect.  Brages  and  Ypres  rejected  a 
request  of  Edward  II.  to  cut  off  the  Scottish  trade  with  Flanders. 
Pope  John,  who  had  excommunicated  Brace,  was  addressed 
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by  the  piriiEntnt  of  Aitmath  tn  April  ij»  Id  m  t«tcr  vhich 
compared  firuce  to  a  Joshua  or  Judai  Haccabicui,  who  hid 
wrought  [he  uJvAtion  of  hii  people,  uid  dedued  Ihey  bought 
"  not  lor  gloiy,  truth  or  booour,  hut  for  Ihu  Lbeny  which  no 
virtuous  man  wiil  survive."  Moved  by  tiiis  ianguagF  and 
conscious  of  the  weakness  of  Edward,  Ihe  pope  eihoned  him 
10  make  peau  with  Scotland,  and  three  years  Later  Randolph, 
now  eiri  of  Moray,  procured  the  recognilton  of  Bruce  as  kinji 
from  the  papal  see  by  promising  aid  for  a  crusade.  In  ii6 
(he  FtcDch  king,  Charles  IV.,  nude  a  similar  acknowledgment 
by  the  treaty  of  Corbcil.  Meamime  hostilities  more  or  less 
constant  continued  with  England,  hut,  though  in  ijii  Edward 
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X  again  nvaged  Yorkshire,  defoied 
the  English  near  Byland,  and  almost  captured  their  king.  Some 
of  his  thief  nobles— Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  in  ijii.  andSr 
Andrew  Hirdiy,  earl  of  Carlisle,  in  1321— entered  into  corre 
spondcnce  with  the  Scots,  and.  though  Hsrday's  treason  nu 
dclecled  and  punished  by  his  death,  Edward  was  forced  to 
make  a  truce  of  thirteen  years  at  Newcastle  on  the  joth  of  May 
1333.  which  Bruce  ntihed  at  Berwick.  In  ijir  Edward  UI 
became  king  ol  England,  and  one  of  the  fint  UU  of  the  new 
reign,  after  a  narrow  escape  of  the  young  king  from  capture 
by  Moray,  wai  the  treaty  of  York,  ratified  at  Northampton  m 
April  1398,  by  which  it  wu  igteed  thai  "  Scotland,  according 
to  its  aodenl  bounds  in  the  diyi  of  Alcundei  III.,  should 
remain  10  Robert,  king  oI  ScoU,  and  his  bein  free  and  divided 
from   England,    without    any  subjeciion,    Hrvitude,  claim  or 
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to  the  settlement  of  iJiS  and  now  recognized  as 

crown,  and  the  ceremony  was  celebrated  at  Berwick  on  the 

nth  ol  July  131S. 

The  chid  author  of  Scottish  independence  baitly  survived 
his  work.     He  appears  to  have  conducted  an  expedition   10 

His  list  yean  were  chiefly  spent  at  the  caiLle  of  Cardnss  on 
Ihe  Clyde,  which  he  acquired  in  1316,  and  the  conduct  ol  war, 
as  well  as  Ibe  negolialioo)  tar  peace,  bad  been  left  to  the  young 
leaders,  Moiay  and  Sir  Jamo  Douglas,  whose  training  was  one 
of  Bruce's  services  to  his  country.  Ever  active,  he  employed 
himself  in  the  narrower  sphere  of  repairing  the  castle  and  im- 
proving its  domains  and  gardens,  in  shipbuilding  on  the  Gyde, 
'  '      '  se  of  the  virtues  ol  hospitality  and  charity. 
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procured  from  the  pope  1  bull  suLbaiiiing  his 
absolve  bim  even  at  the  moment  of  death.  He  din 
from  leprosy,  contracted  in  Ihe  bardihipi  of  earlie 
7tb  of  June  1310.  and  was  buried  at  DunTermline  beside  nis 
second  wife,  Eliziheih  (d.  1J17),  daughter  nf  Richard  de  Burgh, 
eari  of  Ulster,  whom  he  had  married  af»u(  1304,  and  who  bore 
him  tale  his  only  son,  David,  who  succeeded  him.  Of  two 
luiviving  daughters,  Matilda  married  Thomas  Ysaak,  a  simple 
esquire,  and  Margaret  became  the  wife  'of  William,  earl  of 
Sutherland.  Marjorie,  an  only  child  by  Us  Stst  wile,  Isabella 
daughter  of  Donald,  earl  of  Mar,  had  predeceased  him.  Severa 
children  not  bom  in  wedlock  have  been  traced  in  the  records 
hut  none  of  them  became  in  any  way  famoua. 

In  fulBlDKnt  of  1  vow  to  vi<il  the  Holy  Sepulchn,  which  he  coulc 
nol  accomplish  in  person,  Bruce  requested  Douglas  to  carry  hii 
heart  (here,  but  his  faithful  follower  penihed  on  Ihe  way,  ABhtini 
in  Spain  agairut  the  Moon,  and  the  heart  of  Bruce,  recovered  bj 
Kt  William  Keiih.  found  il>  nxinr-ploce  at  MclroK.    When  hi< 
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n  irom  foreign  bondage,  and  of  the  iitdividual  from 
It  is  the  some  n«e  which  Tacitus  embodied  in 
if  Calgacui  al  the  dawn  of  ScoIIish  histary.  Often 
en  heard  before  and  since  in  the  coune  of  huion. 
it  bad  a  mnre  illubtriout  champion  than  Robert  tbe 
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ROBERT  II  (ijtfi-ijoo).  ailed  "the  Slewanl,"  king  of 
Scotland,  wu  a  MD  of  Waller,  the  steward  of  Scotland  (d.  uj«), 
and  Marjorie  <d.  ijiA),  daugbtn  ol  King  Robert  the  Biuce, 
and  was  bom  on  tbe  ?nd  of  MBn:b  1316.  Id  1318  tbe  Scottish 
parliament  decreed  thai  if  King  Robert  died  without  sou 
the  crown  should  pass  to  his  grandson;  but  Ihe  birth  of  a 
son,  afterwards  King  David  II.,  to  Bruce  in  1314  postponed 
Ihe  accesuon  of  Robert  for  nearly  fotly-Iwo  years.  Soon  i/tci 
the  infant  David  became  king  in  ijjq,  the  Steward  began  to 
lake  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaden  ol  the  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of  Hahdm 
Hill  in  July  1333;  and  after  gaining  some  successes  over  the 
odherentB  of  Edward  Baliol  in  the  wesi  of  Scotland,  be  and 
John  Randolph,  jrd  carl  of  Moray  (d.  i]46),  were  chosen  i) 
regents  of  the  kingdom,  while  David  sou^l  safety  in  France. 
The  colleagues  toon  quarrelled;  then  Randolph  fell  into  ibc 
hands  of  Ihe  English  and  Robert  bi 
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ini  10  Scotland  in  ij 
handed  over  the  duties  of  govemmeni  to  David,  the  Siewanl 
escaped  from  Ihe  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in  r]46,  and  was 
again  cbosen  regent  while  Ihe  king  wo)  1  captive  in  England. 
Soon  after  Ibis  event  tome  friction  arose  between  Robert  and 
his  royal  uncle.  Accused,  probably  without  truth,  of  deseitioa 
"      I,  the  Steward  as  heiT-apparent  was  greslly 


at  NeviUe's 
England,  or 


ake  Edward  UI.  of 
Ihe  Scottish  thmo^ 
Margaret  Logic.     In  ijSj  he 


sciaed  and  imprisoned  logelher  with  four  ol  his  sons,  bciai 
only  released  a  short  time  before  David's  death  in  Fcbruir; 
IJ71.  By  Ihetetntiof  the  decree  of  13  iS  Robert  now  succeedti 
to  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  March  1371.  Hi 
reign  in  unimportaat.  Some  steps  were  taken  by  the  noUes  ii 
control  the  royal  authority.  In  1378  a  war  broke  out  will 
England;  hut  the  king  tink  no  part  in  the  fighting,  whid 
Included  the  bumiog  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Scottish  victory  i 
Otteiboum*  In  13*8.    A»  age  and  infirmity  were  telling  upo 
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Robert,  earl  of  Fife,  afterwards  duke  of  Albany,  gusrdiia 
of  Ihe  kingdom.  The  king  died  at  Dundonald  ou  the  ij!h  of 
M^y  1390,  and  was  buried  at  Scone,  His  £nt  wife  R) 
Eliiabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Mure  0'  Rowatlon,  a  lady 
who  had  formerly  been  his  mistress.     By  bet  he  had  al  Icut 

and  six  daughters.  By  his  second  wife,  Eupbemia,  daughter 
of  Hugh,  earl  of  Ross,  and  widow  of  Moray,  formerly  Ht 
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ooIkagQe  as  regent,  he  haA  two  >oiu  and  leverml  daughten; 
and  fae  had  alsa  many  illegitimate  children. 

See  Andrew  of  Wyntoun.  The  Orygynale  CrpnykO'  of  Scotland, 
edited  by  D.  Laioe  (Edinburgh,  i87>-l879):  John  of  Pordun. 
Scoticknmiam^  continued  by  Walter  Bower,  edited  by  T.  Heame 
(Oxford.  1733);  John  Major.  Historia  majoris  BrUanniao^  tran** 
Uted  by  A.  Constable  (Edinbuish,  189a);  and  P.  F.  Tytler. 
History  of  Scotland  (EdinbuiKh.  1841-1843). 

ROBERT  III.     (c.  X340-1406),  king  of  Scotland,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Robert  n.  by  his  mistress,  Elizabeth  Mure, 
and  was  legitimatized  when  his  parents  were  married  about 
1349.    In  X368  he  was  created  earl  of  Canick,  and  he  took 
some  part  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  mitil  about  1387, 
when  he  was  disabled  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.    It  was  probably 
in  consequence  of  this  acddent  that  his  brother  Robert,  earl 
of  Fife,  .uid  not  the  crown  prince  himself,  was  made  guardian 
of  the  kingdom  in  1389;  but  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  thnme 
on  his  father's  death  in  May  1390.    At  this  time  he  changed 
his  baptismal  name  of  John,  which  was  unpopular  owing  to 
its  connexion  with  John  de  Baliol,  for  that  of  Robert,  being 
crowned  at  Sonne  in  August  1390  as  King  Robert  III.    Al- 
though he  probably  attended  several  parliaments  the  new 
king  was  only  the  nominal  ruler  of  Scotland,  the  real  power 
being  in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Fife.    In  13991 
however,  owing  to  the  king's  "  sickness  of  the  body,"  his  elder 
son,  David,  duke  of  Rothesay,  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the 
kingdom;  but  this  event  was  followed  by  an  English  invasion 
of  Scotland,  by  serious  differences  between  Rothesay  and  his 
uncle,  Robert,  now  duke  of  Albany,  and  finally  in  March  1402 
by  Rothesay's  mysterbus  death  at  Falkland.    Early  in  1406 
the  king's  only  surviving  son,  afterwards  King  James  I.,  was 
captured  by  the  English;  and  on  the  4th  of  April  1406  Robert 
died,  probably  at  Rothesay,  and  was  buried  at  Paisley.    He 
married  Annabella  Drummond   {c.   1350-1402),  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Drummond  of  Stobhall,  and,  in  addition  to  the  two 
sons  already  mentioned,  had  four  daughters. 

ROBERT  L  {jt  865-923),  king  of  France,  or  king  of  the 
Franks,  was  the  younger  son  of  Robert  the  Strong,  count 
of  .AnjoUt  itnd  the  brother  of  Odo,  or  Eudes,  who  became  king 
of  the  western  Franks  ui  888.  Appomted  by  Odo  ruler  of 
several  counties,  including  the  coimty  of  Paris,  and  abbot  tit 
ccmmendam  of  many  abbeys,  Robert  also  secured  the  office 
of  duke  of  the  Franks,  a  military  dignity  of  high  importance. 
He  did  not  claim  the  crown  of  France  when  his  brother  died 
in  898;  but  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  the  Carolingian 
king.  Charles  III.,  the  Simple,  he  was  confirmed  m  his  offices 
and  possessions,  after  which  he  continued  to  defend  northern 
France  from  the  attacks  of  the  Normans.  The  peace  between 
the  king  and  his  powerful  vassal  was  not  seriously  disturbed 
until  about  921.  The  rule  of  Charles,  and  e^>eciaJly  his  par- 
tiality for  a  certain  Hagano,  had  aroused  some  imtalbn. 
and,  supported  by  many  of  the  clergy  and  by>some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Prankish  nobles,  Robert  took  up  arms,  drove 
Charles  into  Lorraine,  and  was  himself  crowned  king  of  the 
Franks  at  Reims  on  the  29th  of  June  922.  CpUecting  an  army, 
Charles  marched  against  the  usurper,  and  on  the  xsth  of  June 
923,  \ti  a  stubborn  and  sanguinary  battle  near  Soisaons,  Robert 
was  killed,  according  to  one  tradition  in  single  combat  with 
bis  rival.  Robert  left  a  son,  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  the 
Franks,  and  his  grandson  was  Hugh  Capet,  king  of  France. 

See  F.  Lot,  Les  Demiers  CartAtntUns  (Paris,  1891);  and  E. 
Lavisse.  Histoire  de  France,  tome  ii.  (Paris,  1903). 

ROBERT  II.  (c.  970-1031),  king  of  France,  was  a  son  of 
Hugh  Capet,  and  was  bom  at  Orleans.  He  was  educated  at 
Reims  under  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Silvester  II.  As  the 
ideal  of  medieval  Christianity  he  won  his  surname  of  "  Pious  " 
by  his  humility  and  charity,  but  he  also  possessed  some  of  the 
quaUties  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  His  father  associated 
him  with  himself  in  the  government  of  France,  and  he  was 
crowned  in  Decen^ber  987,  becoming  sole  king  on  Hugh's 
death  in  October  906.  Robert's  reign  is  chiefly  remembered 
for  its  dramatic  side.  In  988  he  had  married  Rosala,  or 
Susanna,  widow  of  Arnold  II..  count  of  Flanders.    This  lady. 


however,  was  much  older  than  Robert,  who  repudiated  her 
in  989,  fixing  his  affections  upon  Bertha,  daughter  of  Conrad 
the  Peaceful,  king  of  Burgundy,  or  Aries,  and  wife  of  Eudes  I., 
count  of  Blois;  and  although  the  pair  were  related,  and  the 
king  had  been  godfather  to  one  of  Bertha's  chikiren,  they  were 
married  in  996,  a  year  after  the  death  of  Eudes.  Pope  Gregory 
v.,  whose  favour  Robert  vainly  sought  to  win  by  allowing 
Aniulf,  the  imprisoned  archbishop,  to  return  to  his  see  of 
Reims  and  forcing  Gerbert  to  flee  to  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Otto  III.,  excommunicated  the  king,  and  a  council  at  Rome 
imposed  a  seven  yean'  penance  upon  him.  For  five  years 
the  king  braved  dl  anathemas,  but  about  1003  he  gave  up 
Bertha  and  married  Constance,  daughter  of  a  certain  Count 
William,  an  intriguing  and  ambitious  woman,  who  made  life 
miserable  for  her  husband,  while  the  court  was  disturbed  by 
quarrels  between  the  partisans  of  the  two  queens.  Still 
Attached  to  Bertha,  Robert  took  this  lady  with  him  to  Rome 
in  xoio,  but  the  pope  refused  to  recognize  their  marriage,  and 
the  king  was  forced  to  return  to  Constance.  By  this  wife 
Robert  had  four  sons,  and  in  X017,  the  eldest  of  these,  Hugh, 
(1007-X035),  was  crowned  as  his  father's  colleague  and  successor. 
After  Hu^'s  death  the  king  procured  the  coronation  of  his 
second  son,  Henry,  duke  of  Burgundy,  afterwards  king  of 
France,  a  proceeding  which  displeased  Constance,  who  wished 
her  third  son,  Robert  (d.  1075),  afterwards  duke  of  Burgundy, 
to  receive  the  crown.  Robert's  concluding  days  were  troubled 
by  a  rising  on  the  part  of  these  two  sons,  and  after  a  short  war, 
in  which  he  was  worsted,  the  king  died  at  Mclun  on  the  20th 
of  July  103 1.  The  notable  gain  to  France  during  this  reign 
was  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  Robert  claimed  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  Duke  Henry,  in  xoox.  The  other  claimant, 
however.  Otto  William,  count  of  upper  Burgundy,  or  Franche 
Comt£,  offered  so  stubborn  a  resistance  that  it  was  not  until 
X015  that  the  king  secured  the  duchy,  which  he  gave  as  an 
apanage  to  his  son  Henry.  Nevertheless,  Robert  himself  kept 
a  close  oversight  over  its  government,  and  this  was  one  reason 
which  led  to  the  revolt  of  his  sons  in  1030.  Owing  to  family 
quarrels,  he  could  not  prevent  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or 
Aries,  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II., 
and  no  serious  results  followed  his  interference  in  Flanders 
or  in  Lorraine.  Robert  added  to  the  royal  domains,  and  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  support  of  Richard  II.  and  Richard  III., 
dukes  of  Normandy,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  son-in-law. 

His  life  was  written  by  his  chaplain,  Helgaud,  and  this  panegyric, 
Epttoma  vttae  Rebertt  regis,  a  published  by  J.  P  Migne  in  the 
Patrologia  Latina,  tome  cxli.  (Paris,  1844).  See  also  C.  Pfister. 
Etudes  sur  le  rigne  de  Robert  le  Pteux  (Paris,  1885) ;  and  £.  Lavisse. 
Histoire  de  France,  tome  it.  (Paris,  1901). 

ROBERT  (1275-1343),  king  of  Naples,  was  the  son  of  Charles 
II.,  duke  of  Anjou  and  king  of  Naples,  and  in  his  youth  took 
part  in  several  expeditions  to  Sicily  with  the  object  of  wresting 
the  island  from  Frederick  III.  of  Aragon.  But  his  efforts, 
like  those  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  proved  fruitless,  and 
the  Angevins  were  compelled  at  last  to  agree  to  the  peace  of 
Caltabellotta  (1302).  On  the  death  of  Charles  in  1309  Robert 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  although  his  nephew  Caroberto  (Carlo 
Roberto),  son  of  his  elder  brother  Charles  Martel,  who  had 
died  before  his  father,  had  a  prior  claim.  He  was  crowned  by 
Pope  Clement  V.  at  Avignon,  and  on  the  descent  inio  Italy 
of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  was  appointed  papal  vicar  in 
Romagna  to  resist  the  imperialists;  thenceforth  he  became 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  Guelphs  or  papal  faction  in  Italy 
and  took  part  in  all  the  wars  against  the  Ghibellincs.  On  various 
occasions  he  obtained  for  himself  or  his  sons  the  suzerainty 
over  Rome,  Florence,  and  other  cities,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  most  powerful  Italian  prince  of  his  day.  Pope  John  XXII. 
created  him  papal  vicar  in  Italy  against  the  emperor  Louis 
the  Bavarian.  In  X320 Robert  summoned  his  kinsman  Philip  V. 
of  France  to  Italy,  and  he  waged  war  against  Sicily  once  more 
from  1325  to  X34X,  but  failed  to  drive  out  the  Aragonese.  He 
died  in  1343,  just  as  he  was  about  to  lead  another  expedition 
to  the  island.     Robert  was  a  man  of  learning,  devoted  to 
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literature,  aild  a  generous  patron  of  literary  men:  he  be- 
friended the  poet  Petrarch,  who  admired  the  king  so  greatly 
as  to  express  the  wish  to  see  him  lord  of  all  Italy,  while  Boccaccio 
celebrated  the  virtues  and  charms  of  Robert's  natural  daughter 
Maria,  under  the  name  of  Fiammetta.  Dante  was  perhaps 
too  severe  on  Robert,  whom  he  described  as  b,  re  da  sermone 
(word  king),  and  contemporary  critics  accused  him  of  covetous- 
ness,  a  fault  partly  excused  by  his  pressing  need  of  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  perpetual  wars.  In  spite  of  his  power 
and  influence,  his  position  as  a  leader  of  the  Gudphs  was  greatly 
shaken  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  while  at  home  he 
was  never  able  completely  to  subjugate  his  rebellious  barons. 

See  G.  Villani,  Cronacke;  M.  Murena.  Vita  di  Roberto  d^Annd,  re 
di  Napoli  (Naples,  1770);  and  Arckino  starico  Siciliano  (1864, 
viii.  51 1  seq.). 

ROBERT,  the  name  of  two  dukes  of  Normandy. 

Robert  I.  (d.  1035),  called  Robert  the  Devil,  was  the  younger 
son  of  Richard  II.,  duke  of  Normandy  (d.  1026),  who  bequeathed 
to  him  the  county  of  Exmes.  In  1028  he  succeeded  his  brother, 
Richard  III.,  whom  he  was  accused  of  poisoning,  as  duke  of 
Normandy.  His  time  was  mainly  spent  in  fitting  against 
his  rebellious  vassals.  At  his  court  Robert  sheltered  the 
exiled  English  princes,  Edward,  afterwards  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  his  brother  Alfred,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  for 
the  'purpose  of  restoring  them  to  their  inheritance,  but  this 
was  scattered  by  a  storm.  When  returning  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  he  died  at  Nicaea  on  the  a  2nd  of  July  1035.  His 
successor  as  duke  was  his  natural  son,  William  the  Conqueror; 
afterwards  king  of  England.  In  addition  to  winm'ng  for  him 
his  surname,  Robert's  strength  and  ferocity  afforded  m&terial 
for  many  stories  and  legends,  and  he  is  the  subject  of  several 
poems  and  romances  (see  Robest  the  Devil  below). 

Robert  II.  (c.  1054-1134)  was  the  eldest  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Although  recognized  in  boyhood  as  his  father's 
successor  in  Normandy,  he  was  soon  dissatisfied  with  his 
position,  and  about  1078,  following  a  quarrel  between  his 
brothers  and  himself,  he  revolted.  He  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  his  own  country,  but  after  a  period  of  exile  he  returned, 
raised  some  troops,  and  began  to  harry  the  duchy,  wounding 
his  father  during  a  skirmish  at  Gerbcroi  early  in  1079.  He 
was,  however,  quickly  forgiven,  and  passed  two  or  three  years 
in  England  and  in  Normandy  until  1083,  when  he  entered  upon 
a  second  term  of  exile.  When  the  Conqueror  died  in  September 
1087  Robert  became  duke  of  Normandy,  but  not  king  of  England , 
although  he  received  offers  of  help,  he  took  no  senous  steps 
to  displace  his  younger  brother.  King  William  II.  In  Normandy 
his  rule  was  weak  and  irresolute.  He  lost  the  county  of  Maine, 
which  for  some  years  had  been  united  with  Normandy,  and  he 
was  soon  at  variance  with  his  brothers,  the  younger  of  whom, 
Henry,  he  seized  and  put  into  prison  In  1089  his  duchy 
was  invaded  by  William  II.,  who  soon  made  peace  with  Robert, 
the  two  agreeing  to  dispossess  their  brother  Henry  of  his  lands 
in  Normandy.  This  peace  lasted  until  1094,  when  occasions 
of  difference  again  arose  and  another  struggle  began,  Robert 
being  aided  by  King  Philip  I.  of  France. 

This  warfare  ended  in  1096,  when  Robert  set  out  on  the  first 
crusade,  having  raised  money  for  this  purpose  by  pledging  his 
duchy  to  William  for  10,000  marks.  With  his  followers  he 
journeyed  to  Constantinople;  then  he  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Nicaea,  the  battle  of  Dorylaeum,  and  the  famous  battle 
under  the  walls  of  Antioch  in  June  1098.  He  shared  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  and  other  exploits  of  the  crusade,  while  one 
account  says  that  he  was  offered  and  refused  the  crown  of 
the  new  Latin  kingdom.  Having  won  a  gn^at  reputation  both 
for  valour  and  for  generosity,  the  duke  left  Palestine  and 
arrived  in  Normandy  in  September  xioo. 

William  Rufus  died  while  Robert  was  on  his  homeward  way, 
and  in  Italy  the  Norman  duke  was  greeted  as  king  of  England; 
but  when  he  reached  Normandy  he  learned  that  the  English 
throne  was  already  in  the  possession  of  Henry  I.  In  July 
xioz  he  crossed  over  to  England,  intending  to  contest  his 
brother's  title,  but  Henry  met  him  near  Alton,  in  Hampshire, 


and  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made  between  them.  Having 
received  presents  and  the  promise  of  a  pension,  Robert  went 
quietly  home.  But  the  fraternal  strife  was  not  allayed.  Henry 
had  interests  in  Normandy  in  addition  to  the  county  of  Evreux, 
which  Robert  ceded  to  him  about  1102.  Visits  were  exchanged, 
but  no  lasting  peace  was  made,  and  in  xio6  the  English  king 
crossed  over  to  Normandy,  where  Robert  was  in  great  ex- 
tremities. At  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai,  fought  on  the  28tb  d 
September  xio6,  Henry  took  his  brother  prisoner  and  carried 
him  to  England.  For  twenty-eight  years  the  unfortunate  duke 
was  a  captive,  first  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  later  in  the 
castles  of  Devizes  and  Cardiff,  but  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  he  was  not  treated  with  cruelty.  He  died  probably  at 
Cardiff  on  the  loth  of  February  X134.  Robert-  had  a  son, 
William,  called  the  Clito,  and  several  natural  children.  He 
was  called  Curthose,  and  also  Gambaron,  his  figure  being  short 
and  stout.  Although  wanting  in  decision  of  character,  he  was 
a  skilled  and  able  warrior,  and  the  chroniclers  tell  many  stories, 
some  of  them  obviously  legendary,  of  his  exploits  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  chief  sources  for  the  life  of  Robert  II.  are  Orderictts  Vitalts, 
William  of  Malmesbury  and  other  chroniclers  of  the  time.  Sec 
E.  A  Freeman,  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  (1870-76),  and 
The  Reign  of  Rufus  (1882). 

ROBERT  GUISCARD  [i.e.  "  the  resourceful  "]  (c.  10x5-1085), 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Norman  adventurers  who  con* 
quered  southern  Italy.  From  xoi6  to  X030  the  Normans 
were  pure  mercenaries,  serving  either  Greeks  or  Lombards, 
and  then  Sergius  of  Naples,  by  installing  the  leader  Rainull 
in  the  fortress  of  Aversa  in  X030,  gave  them  their  first  pied4- 
terre  and  they  began  an  organized  conquest  of  the  land.  In 
1030  there  arrived  William  and  Drogo,  the  two  eldest  sons  oi 
Tanaed  of  Hauteville,  a  petty  noble  of  Coutances  in  Normandy. 
The  two  joined  in  the  organized  attempt  to  wrest  Apulia  from 
the  Greeks,  who  by  1040  had  lost  most  of  that  province.  la 
X042  Melfi  was  chosen  as  the  Norman  capital,  and  in  September 
of  that  year  the  Normans  elected  as  their  count  William  "Iron 
Arm,"  who  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  brothers  Drogo, 
"  comes  Normannorum  totius  Apuliae  et  Calabriae,"  and 
Humfrey,  who  arrived  about  X044.  In  X046  arrived  Robert, 
the  sixth  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville.  His  tall  stature, 
.blonde  colounng  and  powerful  voice  are  strikingly  described 
by  Anna  Comnena. 

Guiscard  soon  rose  to  distinction.  The  Lombards  turned 
against  their  allies  and  Leo  IX.  determined  to  expel  the  Norman 
freebooters.  The  army  which  he  led  towards  Apulia  in  1053 
was,  however,  overthrown  at  Civitate  on  the  Forlore  by  the 
Normans  united  under  Humfrey,  Guiscard  and  Richard  of 
Aversa.  In  X057  Robert  succeeded  Humfrey  as  count  of 
Apulia  and,  in  company  with  Roger  his  youngest  brother, 
earned  on  the  conquest  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  while  Richard 
conquered  the  prindpality  of  Capua.  The  Papacy,  forescdng 
the  breach  with  the  emperor  over  investitures,  now  resolxtd 
to  recognize  the  Normans  and  secure  them  as  allies.  There- 
fore at  Melfi,  on  the  23rd  of  August  X059,  Nicholas  II.  invested 
Robert  with  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  ^d  Richard  «ith 
Capua.  Guiscard  "  by  Grace  of  God  and  St  Peter  duke  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  and  future  lord  of  Sicily  "  agreed  to  bold 
by  annual  rent  of  the  Holy  See  and  to  maintain  its  cause. 
In  the  next  twenty  years  he  made  an  amazing  series  of  con- 
quests. Invading  Sicily  with  Roger,  the  brothers  captured 
Messina  (xo6i)  and  Palermo  (1072).  Bari'  was  reduced  (April 
107 1)  and  the  Greeks  finally  ousted  from  southern  Italy. 
The  territory  of  Salerno  was  already  Robert's;  in  December 
1076  he  took  the  city,  expelling  its  Lombard  prince  Gtsuli, 
whose  sister  Sikelgaita  he  had  married.  The  Norman  attacks 
on  Benevento,  a  papal  fief,  alarmed  and  angered  Gregory  VII.. 
but  pressed  hard  by  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  he  turned  again 
to  the  Normans,  and  at  Ceprano  (June  1080)  reinvested  Robert, 
securing  him  also  in  the  southern  Abruzzi,  but  reserving 
Salerno.  Guiscard's  last  enterprise  was  his  attack  on  the 
I  Greek  Empire,  a  rallying  ground  for  bis  rebel  vassals.    He 
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oootempUted  aeiang  the  throne  of  the  BasQeus  and  took  up  I 
tlie  cause  of  MirhaH  VII.,  who  had  been  deposed  in  X078  and 
to  whose  son  his  daughter  had  been  betrothed.  He  sailed 
with  x6,ooo  men  against  the  eminre  in  May  xoSi,.  and  by 
February  xoSa  had  occupied  Corfu  and  Dtirazao,  defeating  the 
emperor  Alexis  before  the  latter  (October  xoSi).  He  was,  how- 
ever, recalled  to  the  aid  of  Gregory  VII.,  besieged  in  San  Angelo 
by  Henry  IV.  (June  1083).  Marching  north  with  36,000  men 
he  entered  Rome  and  forced  Henry  to  retire,  but  an  6neute 
of  the  dtizens  led  to  a  three  days'  sack  of  the  dty  (May  X084), 
after  which  Guiscard  escorted  the  pope  to  Rome.  His  son 
Btobemund,  for  a  time  master  of  Thessaly,  had  now  lost  the 
Greek  conqTiests.  Robert,  returning  to  restore  them,  occupied 
Corfu  and  Kephalonia,  but  died  of  fever  in  the  latter  on  the 
xsth  of  July  X085,  in  his  70th  year.  He  was  buried  in  S.  Triniti 
at  Venosa.  Guiscard  was  succeeded  by  Roger  "Borsa,"  his 
ton  by  Sikelgaita;  Bohemund,  his  son  by  an  earlier  Norman 
wife  Alberada,  being  set  aside.  At  his  death  Robert  was 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  prince  of  Salerno  and  suzerain 
of  Sicily.  His  successes  had  been  due  not  only  to  his  great 
qualities  but  to  the  "  entente  "  with  the  Papal  See.  He  created 
and  enforced  a  strong  ducal  power  which,  however,  was  met 
by  many  baronial  revolts,  one  being  in  X078,  when  he  demanded 
from  the  Apulian  vassals  an  "aid"  on  the  betrothal  of  his 
daughter.  In  conquering  such  wide  territories  he  had  little 
time  to  organise  them  internally.  In  the  history  of  the  Norman 
kingdom  of  Italy  Guiscard  remains  essentially  the  hero  and 
foondcr,  as  his  nephew  Roger  n.  is  the  statesman  and 
ovganixcr. 

The  best  modem  authorities  are  F.  Chalaodon,  Histoid  i$  la 
iominatiou  normande  tn  Italie  el  en  SicUe  ^Parit,  1907)1  and  L.  von 
Hetnenann,  Gtukickte  der  Nffmuumen  m  UnteriUuien  (Leiprig, 
1894).  Contempocary  autbon:  Amatus,  YOoin  de  It  Normantf  ed. 
Duarc  (Rouen,  18^;:  Geoffrey  Malatena  and  William  of  Apulia, 
both  in  Muratori  Rer.  Ital.  SS.,  vol.  v.,  and  Anna  Comnena  in 
Corpus  scripi.  hisU  Byt.  (Bonn,  1839).  (E.  Cu.) 

ROBBBT  OF  AUXERRB  (c.  xx56-xai2),  French  chronider, 
was  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  of  St  Marien  at  Auxerre.  At 
the  request  of  Mflo  de  Trainel  (xxss-xaoa),  abbot  of  this  house, 
he  wrote  a  CkronicoHf  or  universal  history,  which  covers  the 
period  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  xsxi.  For  the 
years  previous  to  xi8x  this  is  merdy  a  compilation  from 
Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  Sigebert  of  Gembloux  and  others,  but 
it  is  an  original  authority  for  the  period  from  xx8i  to  X2ix. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  for  the  history  of  France 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  it  also  contains  infor- 
mation about  other  European  coimtries,  the  Crusades  and 
affairs  in  the  East.  .  Molinier,  in  fact,  describes  the  author  as 
one  of  the  best  historians  of  the  middle  ages.  Robert  was 
evidently  a  man  of  great  diligence  and  of  sound  judgment. 
Two  continuators  took  the  work  down  to  1228  and  it  was. 
cxtcnsvely  used  by  later  chroniders.  The  original  manu- 
script is  now  at  Auxerre. 

The  Ckronicon  was  first  published  by  N*  Camuzat  at  Troyes  !n 
1608 ;  the  best  edition  is  in  Band  xxvi.  of  the  Mtmumenta  Germaniae 
kistorka,  Scripiores,  with  introduction  by  A.  Holder  -  Egger. 
Robert  has  been  identified,  but  on  veiy  questionable  grounds, 
with  a  certain  Robert  Abolant,  an  official  of  the  monasteiv  of  St 
Marien,  who  died  in  1214.  See  A.  Molinier,  Les  Sources  d*  I  histoir* 
de  France,  tomes  iii.  and  iv.  (1903-X904). 

ROBERT  OF  COURTEHAT  (d.  X228),  emperor  of  Romania, 
or  Constantinople,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  emperor  Peter  of 
Courtenay,  and  was  descended  from  the  French  king,  Louis  VI., 
while  his  mother  Yolande  was  a  sister  of  Baldwin  and  Henry 
of  Flanders,  the  first  and  second  emperors  of  Constantinople. 
When  it  became  known  in  France  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  was 
dead,  his  ddest  son,  Philip,  marquess  df  Namur,  renounced 
the  succession  to  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  in  favour 
of  his  brother  Robert,  who  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his 
distracted  inheritance,  which  was  then  ruled  by  Conon  of 
B^thune  ss  regent.  Crowned  emperor  on  the  25th  of  March 
X22X,  Robert,  who  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  appealed  for 
hdp  to  the  pope  and  to  the  king  of  France;  but  meanwhile  his 
lands  were  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.    Some  little 


aid  was  sent  &om  western  Europe,  but  soon  Robert  was 
compelled  to  make  peace  with  his  chief  foe,  John  Ducas  Vataces, 
emperor  of  Nicaea,  who  was  confirmed  in  aU  his  conquests. 
Robert  promised  to  marry  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  the  late 
emperor  of  Nicaea,  Theodore  Lascaris  I.,  a  Udy  to  whom  he 
had  been  betrothed  on  a  former  occasion;  however,  he  soon 
repudiated  this  engagement,  and  married  a  French  lady, 
already  the  fiancee  of  a  Burgundian  gentleman.  Heading  a 
conspiracy,  the  Burgundian  drove  Robert  from  Constantinople, 
and  early  in  1228  the  emperor  died  in  Achaia: 

ROBERT  OF  GLDUCB8TBR,  English  chronider,  is  known 
only  through  his  connexion  with  the  work  which  bears  his 
name.  This  is  a  vernacular  history  of  England,  from  the  days 
of  the  legendary  Brut  to  the  year  X270,  and  is  written  in  rhymed 
couplets.  The  lines  are  of  fourteen  syllables,  with  a  break 
after  the  eighth  syllable.  The  author  gives  his  name  as  Robert; 
the  dialect  which  he  uses,  and  his  acquaintance  with  local 
traditions,  justify  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  monk  of 
Gloucester.  He  describes,  from  his  own  recollections,  the  bad 
weather  which  prevailed  in  the  ndgbbourhood  of  Evesham 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  between  the  Montfortians  and  Prince 
Edward  (x 265).  He  also  alluded  to  the  canonization  of  Louis  IX. 
oi  France,  which  took  place  in  X297.  He  probably  wrote  about 
the  year  1300.  The  earlier  part  of  his  chronide  (up  to  X135) 
may  be  from  another  hand,  since  it  occurs  in  some  manuscripts 
in  a  shorter  form,  and  with  an  exceedin^y  brief  continua- 
tion by  an  anonymous  versifier.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  the  theory  that  this  part  was  translated  from  a  French 
original;  nor  does  it  contain  any  undoubted  borrowings  from: 
French  sources.  The  authorities  employed  for  the  earlier  part 
were  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  William  of 
Malmesbuxy,  the  English  Chronidcs,  and  some  minor  sources; 
Robert,  in  making  his  recension  of  it,  also  used  the  Brut  of 
Layamon.  From  X135  to  X2s6  Robert  is  still  a  compiler, 
althotigh  references  to  oral  tradition  become  more  frequent  as 
he  approaches  his  own  time.  From  X2s6  to  1270  he  has  the 
vajue  of  a  contemporary  authority.  But  he  is  more  important 
to  the  philologist  than  to  the  historian.  His  chronide  is  one  of 
the  last  works  written  in  Old  English. 

Robert's  chronicle  was  first  edited  by  T.  Heame  (a  vols.,  Oxford, 
X724):  but  this  text  is  now  superseded  by  that  of  W.  Aldis  Wrnht 


^ 


C.C.C.  Cambridge.  145):  and  a  Life  of  St  Alpkege  (MS.  Cott., 

iuUus  D.  ix).    A  Martyrdom  of  St  Thomas  Becket  and  a  Life  c/  St 
Wendan,  both  attributed  to  Robert,  were  printed  by  the  Percy 
Society  in  1845. 

See  T.  DTllardy's  DescriMm  Catalogue  ef  MSS,  i.  a<(,  68.  uL 
x8i-jaL  623:  K.  BroBsman,  Uber  die  QueOen  der  Ckrentk  des  IL 
« Gloucester  (Striesau,  1887) ;  W.  Ellmer  in  Anglia  (1888),  x.  1-37, 
1-322;    H.    Stronmeyer,    Der   StU   der    Reimckronik    R.    von 
hucester  {Betim,  i99i).  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

ROBERT  OF  JUMliGBS  (d.  c.  X070),  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  a  Norman  who  became  prior  of  St  Ouen  at  Rouen 
and  then  abbot  of  Jumi^ges.  A  dose  friend  of  the  future  king  of 
England,  Edward  the  Confessor,  he  crossed  over  to  England  with 
Edward  in  XQ42,  and  in  X044  became  bishop  of  London.  In 
English  history  Robert  ^peazs  as  the  most  trusted  and  the  most 
prominent  of  the  king's  foreign  friends,  and  as  the  leader  of 
the  party  hostile  to  the  influence  of  Eari  Godwine.  In  X05X, 
although  the  chapter  had  already  made  an  dection,  Edward 
appointed  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  seems  to  have 
been  sent  by  the  king  on  an  errand  to  Duke  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  on  the  return  of  Godwine  from  exile  in  X052  he  fled 
in  great  haste  from  Eni^and.  He  was  outlawed  and  deposed, 
and  he  died  at  Jumi^ges  about  X070.  The  treatment  of  Robert 
by  the  English  was  put  forward  by  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  as  a 
pretext  for  invading  England. 

See  Two  Saxon  Chronicles,  tdited  by  J.  Earie  and  C.  Plummer 
(Oxford.  X892) :  and  E.  A.  Freeman,  History  of  tke  Norman  Con- 
quest (Oxfora,  1870-76). 

ROBERT  OP  TORIONI  (e.  xxxo-xx86),  medieval  chronider, 
was  prior  of  Bee  in  xi49i  and  ii^  xxS4  became  abbot  of  Mont 
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St  Micfad,  whence  he  la  also  sometimes  oiled  Robeitus  de 
Monte.  He  died,  according  to  Potthast,  on  the  agth  of  May 
1x86.  He,  wrote  additions  and  appendices  to  the  chronicle 
of  Sigebert  of  Genblouzs,  covering  the  period  aj>.  385-1100, 
and  a  chronicle  in  continuation  of  Sigebert,  extending  from 
ixoo  to  X 186,  of  great  value  for  Anglo-Norman  history.  Robert 
was  in  a  good  position  to  obtain  information,  for  the  Mont  St 
Michel  was  one  of  the  four  great  centres  of  pilgrimage  in  Europe. 
But  he  was  excessively  timid  and  cautious,  and  haxdly  mentions 
events,  like  the  murder  of  Becket,  which  were  subjects  of  con- 
troversy. Besides,  his  style  is  that  of  the  driest  annalist.  It  is 
for  continental  afikirs  between  X154  and  1x70  that  his  informa- 
tion is  eq>edally  valuable.  His  notices  of  English  affairs  are 
slight  and  sometimes  misleading. 

The  best  modern  editions  are  the  Ckromcite  4$  Robert  de  Torigni, 
fire,  edited  by  Leopold  Deliale  for  the  Soe.  de  VkisUnre  de  Normandie 
(Rouen.  i87>-i87^).  and  CkronieleofRobert  of  TorigHi,  edited,  with  an 
introduction,  by  Richard  Howktt  (Rolls  Senes,  No.  83.  iv.  1889). 

ROBERT  THE  DEVIL,  hero  of  romance.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  duke  and  duchess  of  Normandy,  and  bj  the  time  he  was 
twenty  was  a  prodigy  of  strength,  which  he  used,  however, 
<mly  for  outrage  and  crime.  At  last  he  learnt  from  his  mother, 
hi  explanation  of  his  wicked  impulses,  that  he  was>  bom  in 
answer  to  piayers  addressed  to  the  devfl.  He  was  directed  by 
the  pope  to  a  hermit,  who  imposed  on  him  by  way  of  penance 
that  he  should  maintain  absolute  silence,  feign  madness, 
take  his  food  from  the^  mouth  of  a  dog,  and  provc!;e  ill-treat- 
ment from  the  common  people  without  retaliating,  ine  became 
court  fool  to  the  emperor  at  Rome,  and  delivered  the  dty  from 
Saracen  invasions  in  three  successive  years  in  the  guise  of  an 
unknown  knight,  having  each  time  been  bidden  to  fight  by  a 
celestial  messenger.  The  emperor's  dumb  daughter  recovered 
speech  to  declare  the  identity  of  the  court  fool  with  the  deliverer 
of  the  dty,  but  Robert  refused  the  hand  of  the  princess  and  the 
imperial  inheritance,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  hermitage  of 
his  old  confessor. 

The  French  romance  of  Robert  U  DiahU  b  one  of  the  oldest 
versions  of  the  legend,  and  differs  in  detail  from  the  popular 
tales  printed  in  the  isth  and  i6th  centuries.  It  was  apparently 
founded  on  folk-lore,  not  on  the  wickedness  of  Robert  Guiscard 
or  any  historical  personage;  but  probably  the  name  of  Robert 
and  the  loadization  of  the  legend  may  be  put  down  to  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  Normans.  In  the  English  version  the 
hero  is  caJled  Sir  Gowther,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  (Sermany; 
Tliis  metrical  romance  dates  from  the  begiiming  of  the  xsth 
century,  and  is  based,  accordixig  to  its  author,  on  a  Breton  lay. 
The  legend  had  undergone  much  change  before  it  was  used  by 
E.  Scribe  and  C.  Delavigne  in  the  libretto  of  Meyerbeer's  opera 
of  Robert  U  DuMe. 

See  Robert  te  DtabU,  ed.  E.  LOaeth  (Paris,  X903,  for  the  Soc  dea 
anc  textea  fr.) ;  Sir  Gowtker.  ed.  K.  Breul  (Oppeln.  1886) ;  M. 
Taidel.  Die  Sage  v.  Robert  d.  Teufel  in  netteren  deutschen  DicktuHgen 
(Beriin,  1900).  Breul'a  edition  of  the  English  poem  contains  an 
examination  of  the  legend,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  aubject.  The  English  proae  romance  of  Robert 
the  Dayll  was  printed  (c.  15x0)  tiy  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

ROBERT  THE  STRONG  Qc  Fort)  (d.  866),  count  of  Anjou 
and  of  Blois,  is  said  by  Richerus  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
certain  Witichin,  but  nothing  definite  is  known  about  his 
parentage  or  early  life.  <^ckly  attaining  a  prominent  position 
among  the  Frankish  nobles,  he  appears  as  rector  of  the  abbey 
of  Marmoutier  in  853,  and  as  one  of  Charies  the  Bald's  missi 
dominici,  in  853;  but  soon  afterwards  he  was  among  those 
who  rebelled  against  Chades,  and  invited  the  king's  half- 
brother,  Louis  the  (krman,  to  invade  West  Franda.  How- 
ever, after  the  peace  between  Charles  and  Louis  in  860  Robert 
came  to  terms  with  his  sovereign,  who  made  him  count  of 
Anjou  and  of  Blois,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  defence  of 
that  part  of  his  kingdom  which  lay  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loix^,  a  district  wUch  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Normans  and  the  Bretons.  By  his  conduct  in  many 
stubborn  fights  with  these  foes,  Robert  thoroughly  earned  his 
PTn*'"'^  and  gained  the  confidence  of  the  king,  who  gave  him 


the  counties  of  Nevera  and  Auxerre.    He  was  killed  m  battle 

at  Brissarthe  in  October  866,  leaving  two  sons,  Odo,  or  Eudes, 

and  Robert,  both  of  whom  became  kings  of  the  Franks.    Robert 

has  been  compared  to  the  Maccabees,  and  the  fact  that  he 

was  the  ancestor  of  the  C^apetian  kings  of  France  has  invested 

him  with  historical  importance. 

SetK.  vpa  Kalekstein,  Robert  der  Tatfere  (Beriin.  1871):  snd 
E.  Favre,  tMdes,  comie  de  Pane  et  roi  de  Pranu  (Paris,  1893). 

ROBERT,   HUBERT   (X753-1808).    French   artist,   bora  at 

Paris  in  1753,  deserves  to  be  remembered  not  so  much  for  his 

skill  as  a  painter  as  for  the  Hveluiess  and  point  with  whkh  be 

treated  the  subjects  he  painted.    The  contrast  between  the 

ruins  of  andent  Rome  and  the  life  of  his  time  cxdted  his 

keenest  interest;  and,  although  he  had  started  for  Italy  on 

his  own  responsibility,  the  credit  he  there  acquired  procured 

him  the  protection  of  the  minister  Marigny  and  an  official 

allowance.     His  incessant  activity  as  an  artist,  his  dnring 

character,  his  many  adventures,  attracted  general  sympathy 

and  admiration.     In  the  fourth  canto  of  his  VImaginaiiem 

Delille  cdebrated  Robert's  miraculous  escape  when  lost  in  the 

catacombs;  later  in  life,  when  imprisoned  during  the  Terror 

and  marked  for  the  guillotine,  by  a  fatal  acddent  another 

died  in  his  place  and  Robert  lived.    The  quantity  of  his  moxi 

is  immense;  the  Louvre  alone  contains  nine  paintings  by  his 

hand  and  specimens  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  provincial 

museums  and  private  collections.     Robert's  work  has  more 

or  less  of  that  scenic  character  which  justified  his  selection  by 

Voltaire  to  paint  the  decorations  of  his  theatre  at  Ferney. 

Robert  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  x  5th  <rf  April  x8o8.   His  work  was 

much  engraved  by  the  abb£  Le  Non,  with  whom  he  had  visited 

Naples  in  the  company  of  Fragonard  during  his  eariy  days; 

in  Italy  his  work  has  also  been  frequently  reproduced  by 

Chatelain,  Li6xutfd,  Le  Veau,  and  others. 

See  C.  Blanc.  HisL  dee  peintres;  VHlot,  Notice  des  tabieamx  dm 
Louere;  Julius  Meyer,  Geseh.  mod.fr.  MalereL 

ROBERT,  LOUIS  LfiOPOLD  (X794-X835),  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Chaux  de  Fonds  (Neuch&td)  in  Switzerland  od 
the  X3th  of  May  1794,  but  left  his  luitive  place  with  the  engraver 
Girardet  at  the  age  of  sucteen  for  Paris.  He  was  on  the  eve 
of  obtaining  the  grand  prix  for  engraving  when  the  events  of 
x8x5  blasted  his  hopes,  for  Neuch&td  was  restored  to  Prussia, 
and  Robert  was  struck  off  the  list  of  competitors  as  a  foreigner. 
Whilst  continuing  his  studies  under  Girardet  he  had  never 
ceased  to  frequent  the  studio  of  David,  and  he  now  detemined 
to  become  a  painter,  and  only  returned  to  his  native  country 
when  his  master  himself  was  edled.  At  Neuchitd  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Roullet  de  Mexerac,  who  enabled  him  by  a  timdy 
loan  to  proceed  to  Rome.  In  depicting  the  customs  and  life 
of  the  people,  of  southern  Italy  especially,  he  showed  peculiar 
feeling  for  the  historical  characteristics  of  thdr  race.  After 
executing  many  detached  studies  of  Italian  life  Robert  conceived 
the  idea  of  painting  four  great  works  which  should  represent 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  four  seasons  in  Italy  and  the  four 
leading  races  of  its  people.  In  the  "  Return  from  the  FCte  of 
the  Madoima  dell'  Arco  "  (Louvre)  he  depicted  the  Neapolitans 
and  the  spring.  This  picture,  esdiibited  at  the  Sak>n  of  1827, 
achieved  undoubted  success  and  was  bought  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg by  Oiarles  X.;  but  the  work  which  appeared  in  1831— 
the  "  Summer  Reapers  arriving  in  the  Pontine  Marshes  "  (Louvre), 
which  became  the  property  of  Louis  Philippe — establish<si 
the  artist's  reputation.  Florence  and  her  autunm  vine>'ardi 
should  now  have  furnished  him  with  his  third  subject.  Ha 
attempted  to  begin  it,  but,  unable  to  conquer  his  passion  for 
Princess  Charlotte  Napoleon  (then  mourning  the  violent  death 
of  her  husband,  Robert's  devoted  friend),  he  threw  up  his  work 
and  went  to  Venice,  where  he  began  and  carried  through  the 
fourth  of  the  series,  the  "  Fishers  of  the  Adriatic."  This  work 
was  not  equal  to  the  "  Reapers."  Worn  by  the  vidssitudes  of 
painful  feeling,  and  bitterly  discouraged,  Robert  committed 
suidde  before  his  easel  on  the  20th  of  March  18351  on  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  mdancholy  suidde  of  a  Invthcr  to 
whom  he  had  been  much  attached. 
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See  ynShtt  Notieg  ies  labtettmx  du  Loimt;  C.  Blanc.  Hist,  du 
ptimtreM;  FeuQlet  de.  Conches.  Comspondanct  d§  L,  L.  Robtrt; 
J  alius  Meyer,  Gesck.  mod.  jr.  JiaUrei, 

ROBERT-lliBnRT,  J06BFH  MlOOUkS  (x  797-1890),  French 
pmintcr,  was  bora  at  Cologne.  He  was  sent  by  his  family  to 
Paris,  and  after  travelling  in  Italy  returned  to  France  and 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Sabn  in  1824;  his  reputa- 
tion, however,  was  not  established  until  three  years  later,  when 
he  exhibited  "  Tasso  at  the  Convent  of  St  Onophrius."  En- 
dowed with  a  vigorous  original  talent,  and  with  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, especially  for  the  tragic  incidents  of  history,  he  soon  rose 
to  fame,  and  in  1850  succeeded  Granet  as  member  of  the 
Acadfmie  des  Beaux-Arts.  In  i$$$  he  was  appointed  imrfessor 
and  in  1863  director  of  the  fiook  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Rome  as  director  of  the  French 
Academy  in  that  dty.  Among  his  chief  works  are:  "  A 
Reading  at  Mme.  de  Sfvign6's,"  "  Scene  of  St  Bartholomew," 
''Henry  IV.  taken  to  the  Louvre  after  his  Assassination" 
.(1836);  "Triumphal  Entry  of  Clovis  at  Tours"  (1838),  at 
the  VersaiUes  Museunr,  "  Le  Colloque  de  Poissy  "  (1840),  at 
the  Lnxemboiug  Museum  in  Paris;  "The  Children  of  Louis 
XVL  m  the  Temple"  (2840);  '/Marino  Faliero";  ''An 
Auto-da-f£,"  "  Galileo  before  the  Holy  Office,"  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum;  "  Christopher  Columbus  received  by  the 
Spanbh  Court"  (1847),  at  the  same  ffdiery;  "The  Last 
Blomcnts  of  Montai^e"  (1853);  and  "Charles  V.  in  the 
Monastery  of  Yuste  "  (1857).    He  died  in  Puis  in  X890. 

His  son,  Tony  Robzkt-Fixuky  (1837-  ),  French  painter, 
'was  born  in  Paris,  and  studied  under  his  fkther  and  under 
Bdaroche  and  Lfon  Coignet.  His  first  picture  at  the  Salon, 
in  x866,  was  a  large  historical  composition  of  the  "Warsaw 
Massacres  on  April  8,  x86x."  In  the  following  year  his  "  Old 
Women  in  the  Place  Navone,  Rome"  was  bought  for  the 
Luxembourg  Museum, as  was  also  the  "Last  Day  of  Corinth " 
in  X870.  In  1880  he  painted  a  ceiling  for  the  Luxembourg, 
lepresentlng  "  The  Glorification  of  French  Sculpture."  Tony 
Robert-Fleury  became  president  of  the  Sodft£  des  Artistes 
francais  in  succession  to  Bouguereau.  He  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  his  historical  compositions  and  portraits;  and 
from  his  atdier  have  issued  a  great  number  of  the  best-known 
painters  of  our  day. 

ROBERTS,  DAVID  (r796-x864),  Scottish  painter,  was  bora 
at  Stockbridge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  34th  of  October  1796.  He 
was  apprenticed  by  his  father,  a  shoemaker,  for  seven  years  to 
a  painter  and  house-decorator;  and  during  this  time  he  em- 
ployed his  evenings  in  the  study  of  art.  In  X820  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Clarkson  Stanfield,  then  painting  at  the  Pftn- 
theoa,  Edinburgh,  at  whose  suggestion  he  sent  three  pictures 
in  1 8a  a  to  the  Exhibition  of  Works  by  Living  Artists,  held 
In  Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  worked  for  the  Coburg  Theatre,  and  was  afterwards 
employed,  along  with  Stanfield,  at  Drury  Lane.  In  X834  he 
exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  a  view  oi  Drybur^  Abbey, 
and  sent  two  works  to  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  of  which  he  was  elected  president  in  183 x. 
In  the  same  autunm  he  visited  Normandy,  and  the  works 
which  were  the  results  of  this  excursion  began  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  artist's  reputation— one  of  them,  a  view  of  Rouen 
Cathedral,  being  sold  for  eighty  guineas.  His  scenes  for  an 
opera,  Tke  Sera^io,  executed  two  years  later,  and  the  scenery 
for  a  pantomime  dealing  with  the  naval  victory  of  Navaxino, 
and  two  panoramas  executed  jointly  by  him  and  Stanfield, 
were  among  his  last  work  for  the  theatres.  In  1829  he  exhibited 
the  "  Departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,"  in  which  his  style 
first  becomes  apparent;  three  years  afterwards  he  travelled  in 
Spain  and  Tangiers,  returning  in  the  end  of  X833  with  a  supply 
of  effective  sketches,  elaborated  into  attractive  and  popiUar 
paintings.  His  "  Interior  of  Seville  Cathedral "  was  eschibited 
m  the  British  Institution  in  1834,  and  sold  for  £300;  and  he 
executed  a  fine  series  of  Spanish  illustrations  for  the  Landscape 
Annual  of  X836,  while  in  X837  (^  selection  of  his  Piclwetqw 
Skdches  in  Spain  was  reproduced  by  lithography. 


In  X838  Roberts  made  a  long  tour  in  the  East,  snd  accumulated 
a  vast  collection  of  sketches  of  a  class  of  scenery  which  had 
hitherto  been  hardly  touched  by  British  artists,  and  which 
appealed  to  the  public  with  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  The 
next  ten  years  of  his  life  were  mainly  spent  in  elaborating 
these  materials.  An  extensive  series  of  drawings  was  litho- 
graphed by  Louis  Haghe  in  Skdehes  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
Syria,  x84a-x849.  In  X85X,  and  again  in  X853,  Roberts  visited 
Italy,  painting  the  "  Ducal  Palace,  Venice,"  bought  by  Lord 
Londesborottgh,  the  "  Interior  of  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter's,  Rome," 
"  Christmas  l>ay,  x8s3,"  and  "  Rome  from  the  Convent  of  St 
Onofrio,"  presented  to  the  Ro3ral  Scottish  Academy.  His  last 
volume  of  illustrations,  /ta/y.  Classical,  Historical  and  Pictu- 
resque, was  published  in  X859.  He  also  executed,  by  command  of 
Queen  Victoria,  a  picture  of  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  i85r.  In  1839  he  was  elected  an  associate  and  in  X84X  • 
full  member  of  the  Royal  Academy;  and  \n.  1858  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  dty  of  Edinburgh.  The  hst 
years  of  his  life  were  occupied  with  a  series  cf  views  of  London 
from  the  Thames.  He  had  executed  six  of  these,  and  was  at 
work  upon  a  picture  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  when,  on  the  a  5th 
November  1864,  he  died  suddenly  of  apoploy. 

A  JAfe  of  Roberts,  compiled  from  his  journals  and  other  sources 
by  James  Ballanttne,  with  etching  and  pen-and-ink  sketches  by 
the  artist,  appeared  in  Edinburgh  m  1866. 

ROBERTS,  FREDBRICK  8LBIQH  ROBERTS,  Eau.  (X833- 
),  British  soldier,  second  son  of  General  Sir  Abraham 
Roberts,  G.C.B.,  was  bora  at  Cawnpore,  India,  on  the  30th  of 
September  1833.  Educated  at  Eton,  Sandhurst  and  Addis- 
combe,  he  obtained  a  conmxission  in  the  Bengal  Artillery  on 
xath  December  x8sx.  In  the  following  year  he  was  posted  to 
a  fidd  battery  at  Peshawar,  where  he  also  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp to  his  father,  who  commanded  the  Peshawar  division. 
In  1856  Roberts  was  appointed  to  the  quartermaster-general's 
department  of  the  staff,  in  which  he  remained  for  twenty-two 
3rears,  passing  from  one  grade  to  another  until  he  became 
quartermaster-general  in  India.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mutiny  in  x8s7,  Roberts,  at  first,  was  staff  officer  to  the  movable 
colunm  operating  against  the  mutineers  in  the  Punjab,  suc- 
cessivdy  commanded  by  Colonels  Neville  Chamberlain  and 
John  Nicholson,  but,  towards  the  end  of  June,  he  joined  the 
Delhi  Field  Force,  and  was  deputy  assistant  quartermaster- 
general  with  the  artillery  during  the  operations  against  DelhL 
He  was  wounded  in  the  fight  of  the  X4th  of  July,  but  was 
sufficiently  recovered  in  September  to  take  command  as  a 
regimentflJ  office  of  the  left  half  of  No.  a  Siege  Battery  during 
the  siege.  He  rejoined  the  headquarters  staff  for  the  assault, 
and  took  part  in  the  storm  and  subsequent  seven  days'  fighting 
in  the  dty.  He  then  accompanied  Colonel  Greathed's  column 
to  Cawnpore,  and  during  September  and  October  was  present 
at  the  actions  of  Bulandshahr,  Aligarh,  Agra,  Bithur  and 
Kanauj.  He  served  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  at  the  second 
relief  of  Lucknow  in  November,  at  the  battle  of  Cawnpore  on 
the  6th  of  December,  and  the  subsequent  pursuit  and  defeat 
of  the  Gwalior  contingent  near  Shinrajpur.  Roberts  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  &t  engagement  of  Rhudaganj,  on  the 
and  of  January  1858,  by  capturing,  in  single-handed  combat, 
a  standard  from  two  sepoys,  and  also  by  cutting  down  a  sepoy 
about  to  kill  a  sowar.  For  these  acts  of  gaJlantry  he  was 
recommended  for  the  Victoria  Cross.  He  was  present  at  the 
reoccupation  of  Fatehgu^  on  the  6th  of  January,  the  storm  of 
Mianganj  in  February,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow  in 
March,  and  the  action  at  Kuxsi  on  the  a  and  of  that  month, 
after  which  he  went  home  on  sick  leave.  For  hi&  services  in  the  • 
Mutiny  he  was  seven  times  mentioned  in  despatches,  received 
the  medal  with  three  clasps,  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  on  hb 
promotion  to  captain,  in  October  x86o,  a  brevet  majority.  On 
the  X7th  of  May  1859  he  married,  at  Waterford,  Miss  Nora 
Bews,  and  on  his  return  to  India  was  entrasted  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  viceroy's  camps  during  the  progresses  through 
Oudh,  the  North-West  Provinces,  the  Punjab  and  Central  India 
in  i860  and  i86x.    In  December  1863  he  took  part,  tmder 
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Major-General  Gaivock,  in  the  Umbeyla  campaign  among  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  Peshawar,  and  was  present  at  the 
atorm  of  Lalu,  the  capture  of  Umbeyla,  and  the  destruction  of 
Mulka,  receiving  for  his  services  the  medal  and  claq>. 

In  Z867  Roberts  was  ^pointed  assistant  quartermaster- 
general  to  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  Bengal  Brigade  for  Abyssinia. 
He  showed  judgment  in  embarking  each  unit  complete  in 
every  detail,  instead  of  despatching  camp  equipage  in  one 
ship,  transport  in  another,  and  so  on,  as  was  customary.  He 
arrived  at  Zula,  Annesley  Bay,  in  the  Red  S«^  the  base  of  the 
expedition,  on  tbe  3rd  of  February  x868,  and  remained  there 
as  senior  base  staff  officer  during  the  four  months'  campaign. 
At  its  close  he  superintended  the  re-embarkation  of  the  wlrale 
army.  His  duties  were  so  well  performed  that  Sir  Robert  Napier 
sent  him  home  with  his  final  despatches.  He  was  three  times 
"  mentioned,"  and  received  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy  and 
the  war  medal.  He  returned  to  India  the  following  year  as 
first  assistant  quartermaster-generaL  In  the  autumn  of  187^ 
he  made  the  arrangements  for  the  expedition  into  Lushai, 
between  south-east  Bengal  and  Burma,  fitted  out  two  columns 
under  Brigadiers-General  Bourchier  and  Brownlow,  and  himself 
accompanied  the  first.  A  road,  over  100  m.  long,  was  cut 
thxou^  dense  gloomy  forests  in  stifling  heat,  and  the  colimm 
was  attacked  by  cholera;  but  the  object  of  the  e39)edition 
was  successfully  accomplished,  and  Roberts,  who  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  the  Kholei  villages  and  the  action  in  the 
Northlang  range,  and  commanded  the  troops  at  the  burning 
of  Taikum,  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  made  a  Companion 
of  the  Bath.  On  his  return  in  March  187  a,  he  became  deputy 
quartermaster-general  in  Bengal,  and  in  1875  quartermaster- 
general  and  colonel.  He  settled  the  details  of  the  great  camp 
of  exercise  at  Delhi  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  in  January  1876,  and  attended  H.R.H.  at  the  man- 
oeuvres. He  also  superintended  the  arrangements  for  the  great 
durbar  at  Delhi  on  the  zst  of  January  1877,  when  Queen  Victoria 
was  proclaimed  empress  of  Lidia. 

In  1878  Roberts  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Frontier  Field  Force  at  Abbottabad,  in  Hazara;  but  in  the 
autumn,  on  the  repulse  of  the  Chamberlain  Mission  by  the 
Afghans,  and  the  formation  of  three  columns  to  advance  into 
Afghanistan  by  the  Khyber,  the  Bolan  and  the  Kurram  passes, 
he  was  given  the  command  of  the  Kurram  Field  Force,  with 
the  rank  of  major-generaL  Concentrating  his  column  at  Thai, 
he  advanced  to  Kurram  towards  the  end  of  November,  and 
having  formed  an  advanced  base  there,  moved  on  to  Habib 
Kila.  Under  cover  of  preparations  for  a  front  attack  on  the 
Peiwar  Kotal,  he  reconnoitred  that  formidable  position,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  ist  of  December  moved  part  of  his  force 
to  attack  the  Spingawi  Kotal,  in  order  to  turn  the  Afghan  left 
flank,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  force  to  feign  a  front  attack 
on  the  Peiwar,  and  to  guard  the  camp.  After  a  very  difficult 
night  march  the  Spingawi  Kotal  was  carried  at  daybreak  on 
the  and,  and,  later,  the  Afghans  on  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  threatened 
in  rear,  abandoned  the  position.  The  next  morning  Roberts 
occupied  the  Peiwar,  and  on  the  6th  advanced  to  Ali  KheL 
He  reconnoitred  the  Shutargardan  and  the  Sapari  passes,  and 
made  a  strong  reconnaissance  through  Khost,  in  which  some 
fighting  took  place,  and  at  the  end  of  January  returned  to  Hagir 
Pir,  in  Kurram,  wherp  his  force  remained  in  occupation.  In 
July  Major  Cavagnari,  the  British  envoy  to  the  new  amir, 
Yakub  Khan,  passed  through  Kurram  on  his  way  to  Kabul, 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  Roberts  left  his  Kurram  command 
and  went  to  Simla  to  take  his  seat  on  the  army  commission, 
where  he  strongly  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  three  Presi- 
dency armies,  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  four  army 
corps,  a  measure  which  was  carried  out  sixteen  years  later. 
While  he  was  at  Simla,  news  arrived  on  the  5th  of  September 
of  the  murder  of  Cavagnari  and  bis  companions  at  Kabul. 
The  Peshawar  Valley  Force  had  been  broken  up;  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  was  still  at  Kandahar,  but  most  of  his  troops  had 
started  for  India;  Roberts,  therefore,  had  the  only  force  ready 
to  strike  rapidly  at  KabuL    It  was  hastily  reinforced,  and  he 


hurried  back  to  Kurram  to  take  command,  as  a  lieutenant- 
general,  of  the  Kabul  Field  Force  (7500  men  and  a  2  guns). 
By  the  igth  of  September  a  brigade  was  entrenched  on  the 
Shutargardan,  and  as  Roberts  advanced,  the  Amir  Yakub 
Khan  came  into  his  camp.  An  Afghan  force  of  8000  men 
blocked  the  way  in  a  strong  position  on  the  heights  beyond 
Charasia,  and  on  the  6th  of  October  Roberts  rq>eated  tbe 
tactics  that  had  done  him  such  good  service  at  the  Peiwar  in 
the  previous  year,  and  sending  Brigadier-General  T.  D.  Baker 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  turn  the  Afglian  right 
flank,  threatened  the  pass  in  front  with  the  remainder.  By 
the  afternoon  Baker  had  seized  the  position,  and  the  enemy, 
severely  defeated,  were  in  full  retreat.  Kabul  was  occupied 
without  further  opposition. 

The  city  was  spared,  but  punishment  was  meted  out  to 
those  convicted  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  the  British 
Mission.  Yakub  Khan  abdicated  on  the  lath  of  October, 
and  was  eventually  deported  to  India.  The  troops  occu|;ried 
the  Sherpur  cantonments;  but  in  November  a  religious  war 
was  proclaimed  by  the  Mullahs,  and  early  in  December,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  threatening  combination  of  Afghan  tribes  against 
him,  Roberts  moved  out  two  columns  to  attack  them  in  detail 
After  considerable  fighting  aroimd  Kabul,  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy  were  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to  concentrate  bis 
troops  again  at  Sherpur,  the  defences  of  which  had  been  greatly 
improved  and  strengthened.  Sherpur  was  invested  by  the 
enemy,  and  early  on  the  23rd  of  December  was  attacked  by 
over  100,000  Afghans.  They  were  driven  off  with  great  loss; 
and  on  making  a  second  attempt  to  storm  the  place,  were 
met  by  Roberts,  who  moved  out,  attacked  them  in  flank,  and 
defeated  them,  when  they  broke  and  dispersed.  Roberta  now 
recommended  the  political  dismemberment  of  Afghanistan, 
and  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  northern  tribes  for 
(he  appointment  of  an  amir  for  the  Kabul  district  only.  On 
the  sth  of  May  Sir  Donald  Stewart  arrived  with  his  cdumn 
from  Kandahar  and  assumed  the  supreme  command  in  Afghan- 
istan, Roberts  retaining,  under  Stewart,  the  command  of  the 
two  Kabul  divisions,  and  oi^ganizing  an  efficient  transport 
corps  under  Colonel  R.  Low,  which  was  soon  to  be  of  inestimable 
value.  On  the  22nd  of  July  Abdur  Rahman  was  proclaimed 
Amir  of  Kabul;  and  Roberts  was  preparing  to  withdraw  his 
troops  to  India  by  the  Kurram  route,  when  news  arrived  that 
a  British  brigade  had  been  totally  defeated  at  Maiwand  00 
the  a7th  of  July,  and  that  Lieutenanl-General  Primrose  was 
besieged  in  Kandahar.  Roberts  was  ordered  to  proceed  thither 
at  once  with  a  specially  selected  colunm  of  xo,ooo  txoqjs 
and  his  new  transport  corps.  He  started  on  his  famous 
march  on  the  9th  of  August  and  arrived  at  Kandahar  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st,  having  covered  3x3  miles  in  twenty-two 
days.  On  the  following  day  he  fought  the  battle  of  TTMnHaimr 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  His  services  in  the  Afghan 
campaigns  of  X878  to  x88o  are  recorded  in  eight  Gozeflef,  and 
were  recognized  by  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
of  the  Government  of  India,  and  of  the  Governor-General  in 
CoundL  He  was  created  K.C.B.,  G.C.B.  and  a  baronet,  re- 
ceived the  medal  with  four  clasps  and  the  bronze  star,  and 
was  given  the  command  of  the  Madras  army. 

Before  proceeding  to  Madras,  Roberts  went  home  on  fuiioagh, 
and  when  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Majuba  Hill  in  Sooth 
Africa  arrived  in  London  at  the  end  of  Febrxiary  i88x,  be  was 
appointed  governor  of  Natal  and  commander-in-chief  in  South 
Africa.  He  arrived  at  Cape  Town  to  find  that  peace  had  been 
made  with  the  Boers,  and  that  instructions  were  awaiting  him 
to  return  home.  The  same  year  he  attended  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  in  Hanover  as  the  guest  of  the  German  emperor. 
He  declined  the  post  of  quartermaster-general  to  the  forces 
in  succession  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolscley,  and  returned  to  India, 
arriving  at  Madras  in  November.  The  following  year  he  visited 
Burma  with  the  viceroy,  and  in  1885  attended  the  meeting 
between  Abdur  Rahman  and  Lord  Dufferin  at  Rawalpindi  at 
!  the  time  of  the  Panjdeh  incident,  in  connexion  with  which 
1  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  command  of  an  army  corps  in 
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cue  of  hoBtOities.  In  July  he  succeeded  Sir  Donald  Stewart 
IS  commandfr-in-duef  in  India,  and  during  his  seven  years' 
tenure  of  this  high  position  instituted  many  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  anny,  and  greatly  assisted  the  development  of 
frontier  communications  and  defence.  At  the  end  of  1886,  at 
the  request  of  the  viceroy,  he  took  personal  command  for  a 
time  of  the  forces  in  Burma,  and  organized  measures  for  the 
supi^ession  of  daooity.  For  his  services  he  received  the  medal, 
was  created  G.CXE.,  and  promoted  supernumerary  general. 
In  1890  he  did  the  honours  of  the  army  to  Prince  Albert  Victor 
at  a  standing  camp  at  Muridki,  and  in  1891  his  attention  was 
occupied  with  the  Zhob  and  Hunza  Nagar  frontier  campaigns. 
On  the  isl  of  January  1892  he  was  rahed  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Robots  of  Kandahar  and  Waterford.  In  1893  he  left 
India  for  good,  and  the  G.C.SX  was  bestowed  upon  him.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  fieki-manihal  in  1895,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  succeeded  Lord  Wolseley  in  the  Irish  command 
and  was  swwn  a  privy  councillor.  At  Queen  Victoria's  diamond 
jubilee  in  1897  he  was  created  K.P. 

After  the  disastrous  actions  in  the  Boer  war  in  South  Africa 
in  December  1899  at  Magersfontein,  Stormberg  and  Colenso, 
where  his  only  son  was  killed.  Lord  Roberts  was  sent  out  as 
commander-in-chief.  He  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  the  zoth 
of  January  1900,  and  after  organiidng  his  force,  advanced  with 
sound  strategy  on  Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  sieges 
of  Kimberley  and  Ladysmith  were  raised,  and  the  Boer  general, 
Cronje,  flying  towards  the  capital,  was  overtaken  at  Paardeberg 
and,  after  a  fine  defence,  compelled  to  surrender,  with  S'^'^  ™<°> 
on  the  anniversary  of  Majuba  Day,  the  37th  of  February' 1900. 
Roberts  entered  Bloemfontein  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  alter 
six  weeks'  preparation,  advanced  on  Pretoria;  the  capital  of 
the  Transvaal.  Mafeking  was  relieved  on  the  17th  of  May, 
and  Pretoria  occupied  on  the  sth  of  June.  The  two  Boer  states 
were  annexed,  and  the  war  gradually  assuming  a  guerilla 
character,  Roberts  handed  over  the  conunand  to  T^rd  Kitchener 
and  returi&ed  to  England  to  fill  the  office  of  conunander-in-chief 
of  the  army  in  succession  to  Lord  Wolsdey. 

He  arrived  in  the  Solent  on  the  and  of  January  r9ox,  and 
the  same  day,  at  Osborne,  had  an  audience  of  Queen  Victoria, 
who  handed  him  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The 
next  day  he  was  received  at  Paddington  by  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Wales,  and  drove  in  procession  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  he  was  entertained  as  the  guest  of  the  queen. 
He  again  had  an  audience  of  the  queen  at  Osborne  on  the  r4th 
of  January  on  his  elevation  to  an  earidom,  the  last  audience 
given  by  her  majesty  before  her  death,  which  took  place  eight 
days  later.  When  the  German  emperor  came  to  London  for 
the  queen's  funeral,  he  decorated  Lord  Roberts  with  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Eagle.  Earl  Roberts  received  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  a  grant  of  £100,000  for  his  services 
in  South  Africa.  In  1905  he  resigned  his  post  on  the  Committee 
of  National  Defence,  and  devoted  himself  to  attempting  to 
rouse  his  countrymen  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  rifle- 
shooting  and  of  adopting  systematic  general  military  training 
and  service.  As  an  auLhor'he  is  known  by  his  Rise  of  WeUing- 
ton  (1895),  and  his  Party-One  Years  in  India  (1897),  an  auto- 
biography which  has  passed  through  numerous  editions. 

ROBERTSON.  FREDERICK  WILUAM  (18x6-1853),  English 
divine,  known  as  Robertson  of  Brighton,  was  bom  in  London 
cm  the  3rd  of  February  18x6.  The  first  five  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  at  Leith  Fort,  where  his  father,  a  captain  in  the 
Royal  Artillery,  was  then  resident.  The  military  spirit  entered 
into  his  blood,  and  throughout  life  he  was  characterized  by 
the  qualities  of  the  id^  soldier.  In  1821  Captain  Robertson 
retired  to  Beverley,  where  the  boy  was  educated.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  spent  a  year  at  Tours,  from  which  he  returned 
to  Scotland  and  continued  his  education  at  the  Edinburgh 
Academy  and  university.  In  1834  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor 
in  Bury  St  Edmunds,  but  the  uncongenial  and  sedentary 
employment  soon  broke  down  his  health.  He  was  anxious 
tar  a  military  career,  and  his  name  was  placed  upon  the  list 


of  the  3rd  Dragoons,  then  serving  in  India.  For  two  years  he 
worked  -hard  in  preparing  for  the  army,  but,  by  a  singular 
conjunction  of  circumstances  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
nattiral  bent  to  his  father's  wish,  he  matriculated  at  Brasenose 
College,  Ozfwd,  just  two  weeks  before  his  commission  was 
put  into  his  hands.  Oxford  he  did  not  find  wholly  congenial 
to  his  intensely  earnest  spirit,  but  he  read  hard,  and,  as  he 
afterwards  sai(C  "  Plato,  Aristotle,  Butler,  Thucydides,  Sterne, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  pased  like  the  iron  atoms  of  the  blood 
into  my  mental  constitution."  At  the  same  time  he  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  Bible,  committing  to  memory  the  entire 
New  Testament  both  in  English  and  in  Greek.  The  Tractarian 
movement  had  no  attraction  for  him,  although  he  admired 
some  of  its  leaders.  He  was  at  this  time  a  moderate  Calnnist 
in  doctrine,  and  enthusiastically  evangelical.  Ordained  in 
July  1840  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  he  at  once  entered  on 
ministerial  work  in  that  city,  and  during  his  ministry  there 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  Henry  Martyn  and 
David  Brainerd,  whose  lives  he  studied,  he  carried  devotional 
asceticism  to  an  injurious  length.  In  less  than  a  year  he  was 
compelled  to  atek  relaxation;  and  going  to  Switzerland  he 
there  met  and  married  Helen,  third  daughter  of  Sir  George 
William  Denys,  Bart.  Early  in  1843,  after  a  few  months' 
rest,  he  accepted  a  curacy  in  Cheltenham,  which  he  retained 
for  upwards  of  four  years.  The  questioning  spirit  was  first 
aroused  in  him  by  the  disappointing  fruit  of  evangelical  doctrine 
which  he  found  in  Cheltenham,  as  well  as  by  intimacy  with 
men  of  varied  reading.  But,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  Us  own 
statement  in  a  letter  from  Heidelberg  in  1846,  the  doubts 
which  now  actively  asaaUed  him  had  long  been  latent  in  his 
mind.  The  crisis  of  his  mental  conflict  had  just  been  passed 
in  Tirol,  and  he  was  now  beginning  to  let  his  creed  grow  again 
from  the  one  fixed  point  which  nothing  had  availed  to  shift: 
"  The  one  great  certainty  to  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkest 
doubt,  I  never  ceased  to  ding — the  entire  symmetry  and 
loveliness  and  the  unequalled  nobleness  of  the  humanity  of 
the  Son  of  Man."  After  this  mental  revolution  he  fdt  unable 
to  return  to  Chdtenham,  but  after  doing  duty  for  two  months 
at  St  Ebbe's,  Oxford,  he  entered  in  August  1847  on  his  famous 
ministry  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.  Here  he  stepped  at 
once  into  the  foremost  rank  as  a  preacher,  and  his  church  was 
thronged  with  thoughtful  mea  of  all  classes  in  society  and  of 
all  shades  of  religious  belidf.  His  fine  appearance,  his  flexible 
and  sympathetic  voira,  his  manifest  sincerity,  the  perfect 
luddity  and  artistic  symmetry  of  his  address,  and  the  brilliance 
with  which  he  illustrated  his  points  would  have  attracted 
hearers  even  had  he  had  little  to  say.  But  he  had  much  to 
say.  He  was  not,  indeed,  a  sdentific  theologian;  but  his  in- 
sight into  the  prindples  of  the  spiritutal  life  was  unrivalled. 
As  his  biographer  says,  thousands  found  in  his  sermons  "  a 
living  source  of  impulse,  a  practical  direction  of  thought,  a 
key  to  many  of  the  problems  of  theology,  and  above  all  a  path 
to  q>iritual  freedom."  His  closing  years  were  full  of  sadness. 
His  sensitive  nature  was  subjected  to  extreme  suffering,  arising 
mainly  from  the  opposition  aroused  by  his  sympathy  with 
the  revolutionary  ideas  of  the  1848  epoch.  Moreover,  he  was 
crippled  by  indpient  disease  of  the  brain,  which  at  first  in- 
flicted unconquerable  lassitude  and  depression,  and  latterly 
agonizing  pain.  On  the  5th  of  June  r853  he  preached  for  the 
last  time,  and  on  the  15th  of  August  he  died. 

Robertson's  published  works  include  five  volumes  of  sermons, 
two  volumes  of  expository  lectures,  on  Genesb  and  on  the  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  addresses,  and  an 
Analysis  of  "  In  Memoriam.*'  See  Life  and  Letters  by  Stopford  A. 
Brooke  (1865). 

ROBERTSON,  GEORGE  CROOM  (1842-1892),  Scottish 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  on  the  loth  of  March  1842 
In  1857  he  gained  a  bursary  at  Marischal  College,  and  graduated 
M.A.  in  1861,  with  the  highest  honours  in  classics  and  philo- 
sophy. In  the  same  year  he  won  a  Fergusson  scholarship 
of  £100  a  year  for  two  years,  which  enabled  him  to  pursue 
his  studies  outside  Scotland.     He  went  first  to  University 
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College,  London;  at  Heidelbei:g  he  worked  at  German;  at 
Berlin  he  studied  psychology,  metaphysics  and  also  physiology 
under  du  Bois-Reymond,  and  heard  lectures  on  Hegd,  Kant 
and  the  history  of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modem.  After 
two  months  at  G5ttingen,  he  went  to  Paris  in  June  1863.  In 
the  same  year  he  returned  to  Aberdeen  and.  helped  Alexander 
Bain  with  the  revision  of  some  of  his  books.  In  1864  he  was 
appointed  to  help  Professor  Geddes  with  his  Greek  classes, 
but  he  gave  up  the  vacations  to  philosophical  work.  In  x866 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  of  mind  and  logic 
at  University  College,  London.  This  post  he  retained  until 
ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign  a  few  months  b^ore  his 
death  in  189a.  He  lectured  on  logic,  deductive  and  inductive, 
i^tematic  psychology  and  ethical  theory.  He  left  little 
published  work.  A  comprehensive  work  on  Hobbes  was 
never  completed,  though  part  of  the  materials  were  used  for 
an  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannicaf  and  another  portion 
was  published  as  one  of  Blackwood's  "  Philosophical  Classics." 
Together  with  Bain,  he  edited  Grote's  AristotUt  and  was 
the  editor  of  Mit$d  from  its  foundation  in  1876  till  1891.  He 
Wis  keenly  interested  in  German  philosophy,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  making  German  works  on  English  writers 
known  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  philosophy  he  followed 
mainly  Mill  and  Bain,  but  he  was  acquainted  with  all  philo- 
sophical literature.  He  was  associated  with  his  wife  (a 
daughter  of  Mr  Justice  Crompton)  in  many  kinds  of  social 
work;  he  sat  on  the  Committee  of  the  National  Sodety  for 
Women's  Suffrage,  and  was  actively  assodated  with  its  pre- 
sident, John  Stuart  Mill.  He  warmly  supported  the  admission 
of  women  students  to  University  College. 

ROBERTSON,  JOSEPH  (1810-1866),  Scottish  antiquary, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen  on  the  xyth  of  May  1810,  the  son  of  a 
small  shopkeeper.  He  was  educated  in  Marischal  College  in 
Aberdeen  and  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  literaiy  and  news- 
paper work  there  and  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  In  1839 
he  helped  to  found  the  Spalding  Club,  organized  to  publish  the 
historical,  genealogical,  topographical  and  literary  remains  of 
the  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  he  edited  eight 
of  its  thirty-eight  volumes.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  curator 
of  the  historical  and  antiquarian  department  of  the  General 
Register  House,  Edinburgh,  hitherto  a  subordinate  and  un- 
important office,  but  which,  in  his  hands,  became  of  the  first 
consequence  to  the  interests  of  antiquarian  literature  in  Scotland. 
His  inventory  of  the  personal  property  and  jewels  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  prefaced  by  a  paper  of  great  learning  and  research, 
and  his  essays  on  Scottish  architecture,  preceded  his  greatest 
work,  published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  (1866),  Concilia 
Scotiae,  Ecclesiae  Scolicanae  Stalula.  In  1864  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  conferred  jipon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  died  on  the  X3th  of  December  1866. 

ROBERTSON,  THOMAS  WILLIAM  (1829-1871),  Engh'sh 
actor  and  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Newark  on  the  9th  of  January 
2829.  As  a  dramatist  he  had  a  brief  but  very  brilliant  career. 
The  son  of  a  provincial  actor  and  manager,  chief  of  a  "  circuit  " 
that  ranged  from  Bristol  to  Cambridge,  Robertson  was  familiar 
with  the  stage  from  his  childhood;  he  was  the  eldest  of  a  large 
family,  the  actress  Margaret  (Madge)  Robertson  (Mrs  Kendal) 
bdng  the  youngest.  His  success  came  late.  A  farcical  comedy 
by  him,  A  Night's  Adventure^  was  produced  at  the  Olympic 
under  Farren's  management  as  eariy  as  1851,  but  this  did  not 
make  good  his  footing,  and  he  remained  for  some  years  longer 
in  the  provinces,  varying  his  work  as  an  actor  with  miscellaneous 
contributions  to  newspapers.  In  i860  he  went  to  London,  and 
edited  a  mining  journal  to  which  he  contributed  a  novel  after- 
wards dramatized  with  the  title  Shadow  Tree  Shaft.  He  was 
at  one  time  prompter  at  the  Olympic  under  the  management 
of  Charles  Mathews.  He  wrote  a  farce  entitled  A  Caniabf 
which  was  played  at  the  Strand  Theatre  in  x86i.  This  brought 
him  a  reputation  in  a  Bohemian  clique,  but  so  little  practical 
assistance  that  he  thought  of  ab&ndoning  the  profession  to 
become  a  tobacconist.  Then,  in  1864,  came  his  first  marked 
■access.   David  Carrich,   produced   at   the  H%yinarket   with 


Edward  Sothem  in  the  principal  character.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  production  of  Society  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre  in  X865,  under  the  management  of  Miss  Marie  Wilton, 
afterwards  Mrs  Bancroft,  that  the  originality  and  devemess 
of  the  dramatist  were  fully  recognized.  Play-writer  and 
company  were  exactly  suited  one  to  another;  the  plays  and 
the  acting  together — ^the  small  size  of  the  playhouse  being 
also  in  their  favour— were  at  once  recognized  as  a  new  thing. 
Although  some  critics  sneered  at  the  "  cup-and-saucer 'comedy," 
voted  it  absurdly  realistic,  said  there  was  nothing  in  it  but 
commonplace  life  represented  without  a  trace  of  Sheridanian 
wit  and  q)arkle,  all  London  flocked  to  the  little  house  in  Totten- 
ham Street,  and  the  stage  was  at  once  inundated  with  imitations 
of  the  new  style  of  acting  and  the  new  kind  of  play.  Robertson, 
although  his  health  was  abeady  undermined,  xapidly  followed 
up  Society  with  a  series  of  characteristic  plays  which  made 
the  reputation  of  himself,  the  company  and  the  theatre.  All 
his  best  known  plays  (except  David  Ganich)  were  written 
for  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's  under  the  Bancrofts,  and  that 
regime  is  now  an  historical  incident  in  the  progress  of  the 
English  stage.  Ours  was  produced  in  x866,  Caste  in  1867, 
Play  in  x868.  School  in  18^,  M.P.  in  1870.  Unhappily,  Robert- 
son enjoyed  his  success  for  but  a  short  time.  He  died  in  London 
on  the  3rd  of  February  187 x.  His  woric  is  notable  for  its 
masterly  stagecraft,  wholesome  and  generous  humour,  bright 
and  unstrained  dialogue,  and  high  dramatic  sense  of  human 
character  in  its  theatrical  aspects. 

See  Principal  Dramatic  Worhs  of  Robertson;  toith  Memoir  by  his  son 
(1889) ;  and  T.  £.  Pemberton,  lAje  and  Writings  of  Robertson  (1893). 

ROBERTSON,  WILUAM  (x7ax~x793),  Scottish  historian, 
bom  at  Borthwick,  Mid  Lothian,  on  the  19th  of  September  X7ai, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Robertson.  He  was 
educated  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith  and  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  from  the  first  intended  for  the  ministry; 
in  1743  ne  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Gladsmuir  in  East 
Lothian,  and  two  years  lat«r  he  lost  both  his  father  and  bis 
mother,  who  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other.  The 
support  and  education  of  a  younger  brother  and  six  sisters  then 
devolved  upon  him,  though  at  that  time  his  income  was  less 
than  £100  a  year.  Robertson's  inclination  for  study  was  never 
allowed  to  interfere  with  his  duties  as  a  parish  minister,  and 
his  power  as  a  preacher  had  made  him  a  local  celebrity  while 
still  a  young  man. 

His  energy  and  decision  of  character  were  brought  out  vividly 
by  the  rebellion  of  X745.  When  Edinburgh  seemed  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  he  joined  the  volimteen 
in  the  capital.  When  the  city  was  surrendered  he  was  one  of 
the  small  band  who  repaired  to  Haddington  and  offered  their 
services  to  the  conunander  of  the  royal  foms.  Such  a  man 
could  not  remain  in  obscurity,  and  in  1746  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  where  his  influence  as  leader 
of  the  "  moderate  "  party  was  for  mai^  years  nearly  supreme 

-  (see  PRESBYTERIAKlSll). 

During  all  this  period  of  prominent  activity  in  the  public 
life  of  Edinburgh,  Robertson  was  busy  with  his  historical 
labours.  His  History  of  Scotland,  begun  in  X753,  was  published 
in  X7S9.  Till  he  had  finished  his  book  Robertson  had  never 
left  his  native  country;  but  the  publication  of  his  history 
necessitated  a  joumey  to  London,  and  he' passed  the  early 
months  of  the  year  X758  partly  in  the  capital  and  partly  in 
leisurely  rambles  in  the  counties  of  England.  The  success  ti. 
the  History  of  Scotland  was  inmiediate,  and  within  a  month  a 
second  edition  was  called  for.  Before  the  end  of  the  author^ 
life  the  book  had  reached  its  fourteenth  edition;  and  it  soon 
brought  him  other  rewards  than  literary  fame.  In  2759  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle,  in  X76X  one  of  His 
Majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  176a  he  was  cboaea 
principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  May  1763  be 
was  elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  August 
of  the  same  year  the  office  of  king's  historiographer  was  revived 
in  his  favour  with  a  salary  of  £200  a  year. 

The  rest  of  Robertson's  life  was  uneventfuL    His  Hisimy  of 
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Ike  Reigm  of  the  Emperor  CkarUs  tko  Fifth  occupied  ten  con- 
secutive yean  of  labour.  It  appeared  in  tliree  volumes  quarto 
in  1769.  In  1777  he  published  his  History  of  America  and  in 
179X  his  Disquisition  concerning  the  Knowledge  wkick  the  Ancients 
had  of  India,  which  conclude!  his  historical  labours  and  ap- 
peared only  two  yean  before  his  death,  which  occurred  near 
Edinburgh  on  the  zith  of  June  1793.  His  fame  had  long  been 
£ur(^>ean,  and  he  left  no  rival  in  the  field  of  historical  com- 
position save  Gibbon  alone. 

For  an  adequate  appreciation  of  Robertson's  position  in 
British  literature,  and  more  especially  of  his  rank  as  an  historian, 
we  have  to  consider  the  country  and  the  age  in  which  he  was 
bom  and  his  own  penonal  qualities  and  limits.  Considering 
the  small  size  and  poverty  of  the  country,  Scotland  had  made 
a  more  than  creditable  figure  in  literature  in  the  great  age  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance,  and  Scottish  contribu- 
tions to  British  literature  in  the  last  half  of  the  z8th  century 
were  distinctly  superior  to  those  produced  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island. 

Of  the  three  great  British  historians  of  the  z8th  century  two 
were  Scotsmen.  The  exact  place  of  Robertson  with  regard  to 
his  two  friends  Hume  and  Gibbon,  and  to  such  historians  as  the 
rest  of  Europe  had  to  offer,  presents  a  question  of  some  ziicety, 
because  it  is  complicated  by  extraneous  considerations,  so  to 
speak,  which  should  not  weigh  in  an  abstract  estimate,  but 
cannot  be  excluded  in  a  concrete  and  practical  one.  If  we 
regard  only  Robertson's  potential  historic  power,  the  question 
ii  not  so  much  whether  he  was  equal  to  either  of  his  two  friends 
as  whether  be  was  not  superior  to  both.  The  man  who  wrote 
the  review  of  the  state  of  Europe  prefixed  to  the  History  of 
Charles  V.,  or  even  the  first  book  of  the  History  of  Scotland^ 
showed  that  he  had  a  wider  and  more  synthetic  conception  of 
history  than  either  the  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  or  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Eng^nd.  These  two  portions  of 
Robertson's  work,  with  all  their  shortcomings  in  the  eye  of 
modem  criticism,  have  a  distinctive  value  which  time  cannot 
take  away.  He  was  one  of  the  fint  to  see  the  importance  of 
genial  ideas  in  history.  He  saw  that  the  immediate  narrative 
of  events  with  which  he  was  occupied  needed  a  background  of 
broad  and  connected  generalizations,  referring  to  the  social  state 
of  which  the  detailed  history  formed  a  part.  But  he  did  more 
than  this.  In  the  appendLc  to  the  view  of  Europe  called 
"  Proofs  and  Illustrations  "  hi  enten  into  the  difficult  and 
obscure  question  of  land  tenure  in  Prankish  times,  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  feudal  system,  with  a  sagacity  and  knowledge 
which  distinctly  advanced  the  comprehension  of  this  period 
beyond  the  point  ai  which  it  had  been  left  by  Du  Bos,  Montes- 
quieu and  Mably.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  original 
documents,— many  of  them,  we  may  conjecture,  not  easy  to 
procure  in  Scotland.  It  must  have  been  a  genuine  aptitude 
for  historical  research  of  a  scientific  kind  which  led  Robertson 
to  undertake  the  labour  of  these  austere  disquisitions  of  which 
there  were  not  many  in  his  day  who  saw  the  importance.  Gibbon, 
so  superior  to  him  for  wide  reading  and  scholarship,  has  pointedly 
avoided  them.  Robertson's  views  are  now  out  of  date.  But 
be  deserves  the  honour  of  a  pioneer  in  one  of  the  roost  obscure 
if  also  important  lines  of  inquiry  connected  with  European 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  showed 
himself  only  too  tame  a  follower  of  Voltaire  in  his  general 
appreciation  of  the  middle  ages,  which  he  regarded  with  the 
mingled  ignorance  and  prejudice  common  in  the  i8th  century. 
In  this  particular  he  was  not  at  all  in  advance  of  his  age. 

The  neglect  and  gradual  oblivion  which  have  overtaken  the 
greater  part  of  Robertson's  historical  work  are  owing  to  no 
fault  of  his.  He  had  not  and  could  not  have  the  requisite 
materials:  they  were  not  published  or  accessible.  Justice 
requires  that  we  should  estimate  his  performance  in  view  of  the 
means  at  his  command,  and  few  critics  would  hesitate  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  verdict  of  Buckle,  "  that  what  he  effected  with  his 
materials  was  wonderful."  His  style  is  singularly  clear,  har- 
monious and  penuasive.  The  most  serious  reproach  made 
against  it  is  that  it  is  correct  to  a  fault  and  lacks  idiomatic  vigour. 
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and  the  charge  is  not  without  foundation.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  Robertson's  writings  are  less  read  than  they 
formerly  were,  the  fact  is  to  be  attributed  to  no  defects  of  style 
but  to  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  to  the  immense  extension 
of  historical  research  which  has  inevitably  superseded  his 
initiatory  and  meritorious  laboun. 

By  his  wife,  Mary  Nisbet,  whom  he  married  in  1751,  Robert- 
son left  three  sons:  William  (1753-1835),  who  in  1805  was 
raised  to  the  Scottish  bench  as  Lord  Robertson;  James,  who 
became  a  general  in  the  British  army;  and  David,  who  in  1799 
married  Margaret,  sister  of  Colonel  Donald  Macdonald  and 
heiress  of  Kinloch-Moidart,  whose  surname  he  assumed. 

There  are  lives  of  Robertson  by  Dugald  Stewart  (Edinburgh, 
1801  and  1803),  prefixed  to  most  of  the  collective  editions  of  nit 
works;  by  George  Gleis,  biihop.of  Brechin  (Edinburah,  1812);  and 
by  Lofd  Brougham  in  lAaes  of  Men  of  Letters,  &c  (1645-1846). 

ROBERTSOH,  WILUAM  BRUCE  (1820-1886),  Scottish 
divine,  was  bom  at  Greenhill,  St  Ninians,  Stirlingshire,  on 
the  34th  of  May  z8ao,  and  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University 
and  at  the  Secession  Theological  Hall,  Edinburgh,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Thomas  de  Quincey,  and  on  his  recom- 
mendation went  to  Halle  and  studied  under  Tholuck.  After 
travelling  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  he  was  liceAsed  to  preach 
by  the  presbytery  ol  Stirling  and  Falkirk  in  1843,  and  was  soon 
after  ordained  at  the  Secession  (after  1847,  the  United  Presby- 
terian) Church  in  Irvine,  Ayrshire.  In  this  charge  he  remained 
for  35  yean,  exercising  from  his  pulpit  a  truly  magnetic  in- 
fluence, not  so  discernible  in  his  published  sermons.  From 
1871  his  health  failed,  in  spite  of  several  visits  to  Florence  and 
the  Riviera.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  1878  and  died  at  Bridge 
of  Allan  on  the  a7th  of  June  1886. 

He  wrote  many  hymns,  among  them  a  vernon  of  "  Dies  Irae  "; 
several  of  them,  together  with  letters,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Life  by  James  Brown.  A  volume  containing  Robertson's  lectures 
on  Martm  Luther  and  other  subjects  was  published  in  1892. 

ROBERVAL.    6ILLES    PERSONNE    (or    Personter)    DE 

(1602-1675),  French  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Roberval, 

near  Beauvais,  on  the  8th  of  August  i6oa.      His  name  was 

originally  Gilles  Personne,  that  of  Roberval,  by  which  he  is 

known,  being  taken  from  the  place  of  his  birth.    Like  Ren6 

Descartes,  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  in  1627. 

In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  to 

the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  Gervais  College  in  163 1,  and  two 

yean  later  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  College  9f 

France.   A  condition  of  tenure  attached  to  this  chair  was  that  the 

holder  should  propose  mathematical  questions  for  solution,  and 

shoidd  resign  in  favour  of  any  person  who  solved  them  better  than 

himself;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  Roberval  was  able  to  keep 

the  chair  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of 

October  1675. 

Roberval  was  one  of  those  mathematicians  who.  just  before  the 
invention  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  occupied  their  attention 
with  problems  which  are  only  soluble,  or  can  be  most  easily  solved, 
by  some  method  involving  limits  or  infinitesimals,  ana  in  the 
solution  of  which  accordingly  the  calculus  is  always  now  employed. 
Thus  he  devoted  some  attention  to  the  quadrature  of  surfaces  and 
the  cubature  of  solids,^  which  he  accomplished,  in  some  of  the 
simpler  cases,  by  an  original  method  which  ne  called  the  "  Method  of 
Indivisibles  " ;  but  he  Tost  much  of  the  credit  of  the  discovery  as  he 
kept  his  method  for  hisown  use, while  Bonaventura  Cavalicri  published 
a  similar  method  which  he  himself  had  invented.  Another  of  Rober- 
val's  discoveries  was  a  very  general  method  of  drawing  tangents,  by 
considering  a  curve  as  descnbed  by  a  moving  point  whose  motion 
is  the  resultant  of  several  simpler  motions.  (See  Infinitesimal 
Calculus.)  He  also  discovered  a  method  of  deriving  one  curve 
from  another,  by  means  of  which  finite  areas  can  be  obtained 
equal  to  the  areas  between  certain  curves  and  their  asymptotes. 
To  these  curves,  which  were  also  applied  to  effect  some  quadratures, 
Evangelista  Torricelli  gave  the  name  of  "  Robervallian  lines." 
Between  Roberval  and  Descartes  there  existed  a  feeling  of  ill-will, 
owing  to  the  jealousy  aroused  in  the  mind  of  the  former  bv  the 
criticism  which  Descartes  offered  to  some  of  the  methods  employed 
by  him  and  by  Pierre  de  Fermat;  and  this*  led  him  to  criticize  and 
oppose  the  analytical  methods  which  Descartes  introduced  into 
geometry  about  this  time.  As  results  of  Robervars  labours  out- 
side the  department  of  pure  mathematics  may  be  noted  a  work 
on  the  system  oif  the  universe,  in  which  he  supports  the  Copemican 
system  and  attributes  a  mutual  attraction  to  all  particles  of  matter; 
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ipecu]  land  of  bftluice  whicfa  id«  by 
l£9j  by  the  Abbi  GaUoii,  In  the 
Slap  it  RoViioI  (Fufa,  177]); 
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ROBBl  (Fr.  rsie,  Lite  Lat.  rcfta,  ra«^,  tseanfng  (i)  ipcnb, 
[))  robe,  ituS,  cf.  Mod.  luL  rod,  lonnccled  with  t,  Teutonic 
root  roH^i  rsK^,  Gemun  rsnin  uid  Englith  rcN,  ibc  nunc 
genenUr  gives  to  ■  dau  of  oSdil  CMIumc,  eipediUy  u  Koni 
by  certAia  penoni  or  cUaMS  on  ocruoni  of  picticulir  lolemtiity- 
Acconliiig  to  Du  Cange,  Ifae  wocd  lobe  wu  eicliest  used,  in 
the  leme  of  ■  gutnent,  d  iJi«e  ^ven  by  pops  ind  princta 
to  the  membm  of  their  boiuehold  or  their  great  officers. 
Thui  Mitlhew  P«ii  (C*rm.  ilajera,  Rolk  Setiei,  V.  38I  lei;i 
how,  in  iitS,  the  pope  give  10  lonie  Titir  envoyi  "vHtes 
preiioiii^iiui  quel  Robu  vutgiriter  ■ppellunui,  de  eKuleto 
praeelecto,  cum  pellihia  el  fumirii,"  with  which  Du  Cangc 
compam  the  "  fotiva  Indutnenti. "  given,  i.f.,  by  King  Joho 
■ujiufwii  jwnm  muUiUulim  it  Chriiiinu  time  (1914,  Mitl. 
Paiii,  RoUi  Seri«>,  II.  sio)  and  the  raahat  papaUi  laOifirenim, 
and  the  like,  ^ven  by  the  papa  to  memben  of  thdr  houichoLds, 
after  the  I»»hioB  of  a  Uveiy.  It  would,  howe«a,  be  perhapj 
going  loo  far  to  asume  that,  c.{.,  pecn'  rabes  were  ori^oaUy 
the  king'i  livery,  for  there  Kemi  to  be  no  proof  that  ihi*  wu 
the  cue:  but  it  ii  cuiioiu  that  in  most  early  caiei  where  robes 
ue  meniioned,  if  not  of  cloth  of  gold,  &c.,  they  are  of  »adel, 
furred.  A  robe  is  properly  ■  long  garment,  and  the  tenn 
"  robei "  ii  now  applied  only  ia  tbote  c**e>  where  a  long  garment 
fomu  pan  oC  the  oSdol  costume,  though  in  ordinary  uaage 
it  ii  tiLJten  to  include  all  the  other  artidei  of  dreu  proper  to 

notes  a  certain  degree  of  dignity  or  honour  in  the  wearer. 
We  ipeak  of  the  lung's  robes  of  stale,  of  peen'  robca,  of  the 
Toba  of  the  dergy,  of  academic  robea,  judicial  robea,  munidpaL 
or  civic  robes;  we  sbbuld  not  ipeah  of  the  robei  of  4  cathedral 
verger,  though  be  loo  wears  a  long  gown  of  ceremony,  and  it 
Is  even  only  by  somewhat  stretching  the  term  "  robes  "  that 
we  can  include  under  it  the  ordinary  academical  drets  of  the 
In  the  case  of  the  offida]  costume  of  the  clergy. 
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and  chimere  of  as  English  bishop, 
ren  in  church,  are  more  properly  referred  to  ai  robes  than  as 
rstments,  and  while  the  cope  he  wears  in  church  is  a  vestment 
.ther  than  •  robe,  the  scarlet  cope  which  is  part  of  his  pulii- 
entary  full  dress  is  a  robe,  not  a  vestmeot.  For  the  sake  of 
mvenience  the  oSciil,  non-Iiiurgical  costume  of  the  dergy 
dealt  with  under  the  general  heading  VESmzNTl  and  the 
ibiidiary  article!  (e.g.  Coi   ' 


ntiaUy  v 


safe 

dotal  ligni&cai 


c  Coronation). 

Ivet  surcoat'and 
ine  lined,  with  a 


the  case  of  the  king  of  England  t  nimsoc 
long  mantle,  fastened  in  front  of  the  neck. 

The  subject  of  official  robes  is  too  vast  for  any  attempt 

East  and  West,  which  boast  an  ancient  dviliiation  have  re- 
tained them  in  giealer  or  less  degree,  and  the  tendency  in 
modern  times  bos  been  to  multiply  rather  than  to  diminish 
their  number.  Even  In  republican  France  they  survived  the 
Revduiion,  at  least  in  the  uijva«<ies  and  the  law  courts. 
But  nowhere  has  custom  been  >o  conservative  In  this  nutter 
IS  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  in  Ihit  as  in  other  matters 
the  wise  MsclUivellian  prindple  has  been  followed  of  changing 
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the  aubtUDce  of  Ii 

semblance.     The  p 

deal   with   any    but   British   robes,'   under   die   headings  of 

(i)  peers'  robes,  (j)  robes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (j)  robes 

of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood,  (4)  judicial  and  lorensic  robs. 
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U  arly  as  the  end  of  the  14th  century  pern 
seem  to  h«ve  worn  at  Iheil  creatioD  some  kind  of  robe  of  honour; 
this  we  may  condude  from  the  description  of  the  investiture 
of  the  eari  of  Somerset  in  ijq?  (fof.  Pari.  iii.  ju),  which 
says:"ledit  Monsieur  John  fut  ameso^  devant  le  Roy  en  Pade- 
ment  entre  deui  Conies,  c'est  assavoit  Hunlyngdon  et  UsTes- 
chall,  vestui  en  un  pane  (Du  Cange;  pamus-i.  habilui  tali- 

creations  of  about  the  same  time  (Sal.  Pari.  iiL  loj,  nt) 
■re  used  the  words  "  sdvenienieque  ■  ■ .  prefito  Ducc  booorihce 
. .  .  togato  et  omato."  An  eady  illuslrition  of  their  use  is  to 
be  found  in  an  illumination  on  the  foundalioa  charter  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge  (see  fig.  1),  w! '  ■ 
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ng  in  his  progress  through  the  dly 
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gentlemen,"  Ac,  scadet,  while  we  hear  of  the  "lords  tpihlnal 
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"  patliameat  robes  "  oi  peers,  implying  that 

An  account  of  the  CDrmatloa  of  Anne  Boleyn  in  tju,  ia 
.  Nichols,  iVfffreircf  of  QiHtw  Eiaelidk,  voL  L  p.  r,  bji 
lat  in  her  progresi  through  tbe  dty  "  all  the  lordcs  tor 
te   most   part  were  clothed  In   crimson  velvet,"   while  mX 

<  In  the  Uniled  Statn  few  sve  Federal  judiea  wear  robe*.  Tbm 
:ariei  judicial  robes  »cie  diiciided  at  ibe  Revalution.  Those  o( 
lack  lUk  now  worn  aie  iliEhtiy  modified  academic  gowna.  Joha 
>y,  Dm  Chief  Juiiice  ol  the  Supreme  Court  (178;).  M  Ibe  fa^hkia 
1  titling  in  the  LL.D.  gown  grimed  him  by  ColuDbia  Uawaty. 
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Westminster  the  barons  and  viscounts  wore  their  parliament 
robes,'  the  carls,  marquesses  and  dukes  wearing  their  robes  of 
estate  of  crimson  velvet "  furred  with  ermins,  poudred  according 
to  their  degrees."  This  was  also  the  case  at  the  coronation 
of  James  I.,  and  in  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour  (3rd  ed.,  1673)  the 
illustrations  show  the  baron  and  viscount  in  parliamentary 
robes,  the  higher  ranks  in  robes  of  estate.  By  the  time  of 
James  II.'s  coronation,  however,  the  baron  and  viscount  had 
the  velvet  robes  of  estate  (see  illustration  on  p.  x88  of  Perkins's 
The  Coronation  Book,  1903,  where  the  surcoat  also  appears  to 
have  a  pointed  collar  edged  with  white  and  to  be  sleeveless). 
The  colour  of  these  seems  to  have  been  crimson  at  first,  some- 
times varying  to  purple.  They  consisted  of  a  long  gown  or 
surcoat  with  girdle,  a  mantle  lined  with  ermine,  a  hood  and  a 
tippet  of  ermine,  the  rows  being  as  follows:  for  a  duke  4,  a 
marquess  3I,  an  earl  3,  a  viscount  2},  and  a  baron  3. 

Till  late  in  the  z8th  century  peers  continued  to  attend  the 
House  of  Lords  in  parliamentary  robes,  with  the  stars  and 
ribbons  of  their  orders,  but  robes  are  now  only  worn  in  the 
Hourse  of  Lords,  e.g.  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  on  occasions 
when  the  sovereign  gives  his  assent  to  bills  by  **  royal  commis- 
sion "  (when  five  or  six  peen  on  the  government  side  appear  in 
robes,  and  the  lord  chancellor  also  wears  his  peer's  robe  of  scarlet 
ermine),  and  at  the  introduction  of  a  newly  created  peer,  when 
the  new  peer  and  his  two  introducers  wear  their  parliamentary 
robes  (over  morning  dress)  during  the  ceremony  of  introduction 
only.  The  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Address  no  longer  wear 
robes,  but  uniform.  On  all  the  above  occasions,  and  when 
the  peers  as  i  body  attend  church  or  some  other  ceremony, 
the  parliamentary  robe  of  "scarlet  cloth  is  worn;  in  the  present 
day  it  takes  the  form  of  a  mantle  opening  on  the  right  shoulder, 
with  a  collar  of  "  ermine,"  and  guarded  with  rows  of  ermine 
and  gold  lace  round  the  right  shoulder,  varying  in  number 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  modem  coronation 
robes  consist  of  a  crimson  velvet  surcoat  and  a  mantle  with  a 
tippet  of  ermine  and  with  rows  of  ermine  as  in  the  parlia- 
mentary robes.  The  surcoat  is  no  longer  a  gown,  but  a  short 
sleeveleu  garment. 

For  Scotland,  an  order  of  James  IL  (1455)  prescribed  for  earls 
"  mantles  of  brown  grankk  colour  "  o^n  before,  lined  and  faced 
in  front,  as  far  as  the  girdle,  with  white  fur,  and  with  hoods  to 
match;  for  the  other  kntls  of  parliament  a  red  mantle  lined  with 
silk  or  fur,  with  a  furred  hood,  while  James  I.  (and  VI.)  in  1606 
had  to  issue  an  order  restraining  the  Scotch  peers  from  wearing 
velvet  robes  in  parliament,  and  confining  them  to  those  of  scarlet 
cloth  {iiisuUany  of  Ike  Maitiand  Qub,  vol.  i.  p.  147).  The  robes  of 
the  Scottish  peers  are  now,  of  course,  similar  to  those  of  the  others. 

The  peeresses'  robes  at  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn  are  also 
described  in  the  account  mentioned  above.  The  duchess  of  Norfolk, 
tbe  train-bearer,  was  followed  by  "  ladies  being  lords'  wives  "  in 
scarlet  robes  furred  with  "  lettice,"  while  Wnothesley  {toe.  cit.) 
mdds  that  the  duchess  was  also  in  scarlet.'  The  order  of  the  earl- 
oianhal  for  the  regulation  of  the  peeresses'  robes  at  the  coronation 
of  James  II.  (given  in  T.  H.  T.  Perkins's  Tke  Coronation  Book,  1903, 
pp.  202-s)  shows  that  oy  then  all  peeresses  wore  the  robes  oif  state 
ai  crimson  velvet,  and  minutely  regulates  all  details,  such  as  shape, 
powdcrings,  length  of  train  and  width  of  the  fur  edging  of  the  mantle. 
Xhey  have  changed  very,Uttle  up  to  the  present  day. 

Roifes  of  ike  Orders  of  Knigkikood.—The  history  of  the  robes 
oC  the  two  oldest  orders  is  given  in  great  detail  in  Ashmole's 
Order  of  tke  Carter  (London,  1672)  and  Anstis's  Order  of  tke 
J^ath  (London,  1735);  see  also  G.  F.  Beltz,  Memorials  of  tke 
Order  of  tke  Garter  (London,  1841)1  P'  1-Ht  In  each  case  the  robes 

>  These  are  well  described  in  the  account  of  the  opening  of  inrlia- 
gneot  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1537  given  in  Wriothesley's  Ckromde  of 
£Msefana  (Camden  Soc.,  1875,  ed.  W.  Hamilton) :  "  all  erles  marques 
and  lordes,  all  in  their  Perliament  robes  of  scarlett  furred  with 
^rhifce.  and  their  hoodes  about  their  neckes,  which  were  forty  in 
number;  everie  duke  having  fower  barres  of  white  fur  abngest 
ti»e  r^t  side  of  their  robes,  and  everie  earle  having  three  bars, . . 
an'l  everie  lord  two  barres  in  likewise." 

* "  After  her  followed  ladies  being  lordes'  wives,  which  had 
circotes  of  scarlet,  with  narrow  sleeves,  the  breast  all  lettice,  with 
barres  of  ponders  according  to  their  degrees,  and  over  that  they 
Had  manties  of  scarlet  furred,  and  every  mantle  had  lettice  about 
else  necke  like  a  neckerchief,  likewise  poudcred,  so  that  by  the 
j>o«iderin^s  their  decrees  might  be  known.  Then  followed  ladies 
Seaag  knights'  wives  m  gownes  of  scarlet." 


consisted  of  a  mantle,  stuxoat  and  hood.  The  robes  of  the 
Garter  were  originally  of  blue  woollen  stuff,  the  surcoat  and 
hood  being  powdered  with  garters  embroidered  in  silk  and 
gold.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  the  mantle  was  first  made  of 
velvet,  and  between  the  time  of  Flisabeth  and  of  Charles  I.  it 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  purple  in  colour.  The  surcoat 
varied  in  colour  from  year  to  year;  in  the  reign  of  the  founder 
alone,  e.g.,  it  was  first  blue,  then  black  (possibly  as  a  sign  of 
mourning  for  the  plague),  then  "  sanguine  in  grain."  The  hood 
was  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  surcoat,  and  when  hats 
began  to  be  worn,  was  carried  hanging  over  the  shoulder.  The 
number  of  garters  embroidered  on  the  suitoat  and  hood  came 
to  be  fixed  by  rank,  but  after  Henry  VI.  the  surcoat  seems  to 
have  been  made  of  plain  velvet.  Robes  were  sometimes  granted 
to  ladies  in  the  early  days  (see  Belts,  p.  ccxzi.,  for  a  list  of  those 
ladies),  in  which  case  the  robe  and  hood  were  of  the  colour  of 
the  surcoat  worn  by  the  knights  that  year,  and  powdered  with 
garters.  The  last  lady  to  receive  the  robes  was  Margaret, 
countess  of  Richmond,  in- 1488.  At  the  present  day  the  mantle 
is  of  dark  blue  velvet,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ribbon,  lined 
with  this  taffeta,  and  with  the  star  embroidered  on  the  left 
shoulder,  the  hood  and  surcoat  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with 
white  taffeta,  and  with  thcSe  are  worn  a  doublet  and  tnmk- 
hose  of  white  satin  and  a  (turned  hat  (see  Lawrence-Archer, 
Tke  Orders  of  Chivalry ,  p.  zo6). 

The  robes  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  Bath  created  at  the 
coronation  of  Henry  IV.  were  green  with  furred  hoods,  and  a 
white  silk  cord  hanging  from  the  left  shoulder.*  In  the  various 
aco>unts  of  later  creations  of  knights  of  the  Bath  quoted  by 
Anstis,  the  costume  wtfm  before  the  ceremonial  bath  seems  to 
have  been  a  priest-like  garment  of  russet  or  grey,  with  a  girdle 
and  hood;  after  the  bath,  was  put  on  a  red  surcoat  and  mantle, 
the  latter  with  a  lace  of  white  silk,  from  which  hung  a  pair  of 
white  gloves;  and  the  final  costume  was  a  blue  (later  a  purple) 
velvet  or  satin  gown,  with  hood  furred  with  miniver  (later  lined 
with  sarcenet),  and  the  white  cord  hanging  from  the  shoulder, 
until  it  should  be  removed  by  the  sovereign  or  a  lady  for  some 
deed  of  valour.  The  mantle  in  the  present  day  is  of  crimson 
velvet  lined  with  white  over  a  white  satin  under-coat  and 
trunk-hose,  and  a  plumed  hat  and  white  boots  with  red  tops 
are  worn.  The  mantle  of  the  Thistle  is  of  dark  green  velvet 
over  surcoat,  &c.,  of  cloth  of  silver;  that  of  St  Patrick  azure, 
with  doublet  and  trunk-hose  of  white  satin;  that  of  St 
Michael  and  St  George  of  Saxon  blue  satin  lined  with  scarlet; 
and  that  of  the  Star  of  India  of  light  blue  satin  lined  with 
white. 

House  of  Commons. — ^The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
wears  on  state  occasions  a  black  damask  robe  with  gold  lace 
and  a  full-bottomed  wig;  iq  the  House  itself  he  wears  a  black 
silk  robe  with  train  and  a  full-bottomed  wig.  The  clerks  at 
the  table  wear  barristers'  gowns  and  wigs. 

Judicial  and  Forensic  Robes. — It  is  frequently  stated  that 
judicial  robes  had  their  origin  in  the  dress  of  ecclesiastics. 
But  though  ecclesiastics  in  early  days  frequently  acted  as 
judges,  and  though,  as  Fortescue  says,  the  Serjeant's  long 
robe  was  *'  ad  instar  sacerdotis,"  judicial  robes  more  probably 
arose  from  the  ordinary  civilian  dress  of  the  early  14th  century. 
The  chief  argument  for  the  ecclesiastical  origin  has  been  found 
in  the  coif  {tena,  hirretum  album),  a  cap  of  white  linen  or  silk,  tied 
under  the  chin,  and  described  by  Fortescue  as  "  the  principal 
or  chief  Insignment  and  habit  wherewith  serjeants-at-law  at 
their  creation  are  decked,"  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
ecclesiastics  to  hide  the  tonsure  when  in  court.  This  view  is 
disposed  of  by  Pulling  {Tke  Order  of  tke  Coif,  London,  1884). 
More  probably  the  coif  was  a  head-dress  in  common  use  in 
the  t3th  century,  which  survived  as  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  men  of  law.*   As  such  it  is  found  in  a  wardrobe-roU  of 

'  "  Longues  cottes  vertes  a  estrolctes  manches  fourres  de  menever. 
et  chapperons  pareil  fourres  de  menever,  en  guise  de  prelats;  et 
avoient  les  dits  chevaliers  sur  la  senestre  espaule  ung  double 
cordeau  de  soye  blanche  a  blanche  houppeues  pendans  "  (Froissart)* 

•  Mr  Oswald  Barron,  in  The  Ancestor,  vols.  v.  (p.  105)  and  vu. 
(p.  108  seq.,  plate  xii.)f  has  given  reproductions  of  &gures  from  MSS. 
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data.  Firttly.'  ih'erc  i>  the'  illuminaiian  oi 
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a  l^bard.     That  a  taharrl  nmelime«  formed  part 
te.   quoted  by  Dniiu.  p-iij. 


eourtiinthellmeof  l1cnryVI,(rnTodueedin^rcAa^0Ha,vol.iiidL 

p.  SS«.  Ac.,  with  an  article  by  6.  ft.  Corner-  Ke  pUie).    In  then 

pany-Milouied  rayed  gowns,  tippeii  and  faoodi  of  the  ■erjaoti, 
beudeilheciiuuineaf  tlienunorolhcialxiltbecoun.    Both  leiicaElu 

cipi   or   turban-like  head-drewa.      The  c^ur  ■J   Ihe   Krj^nu' 
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ISee  alu  Pulling,  p,  iig,  and  Dniin,  p 

iProcHdaC  'f  SiSoC.  tfA  W'VwirVI,  II 

ouotH  deKripIiont  of  calli  of  Mrjeanii  ih. 
tneierjeanli  wore  party-coloured  gowns  ai 
the  year  following,  and  ataiing  on  what  ' 
black,  ecarlet  or  purple  gowna  {the  laai  wit 

176a,  pany-coloured  ivbea  were  atjil  worn 

they  are  no  lonfer  found.    Until  their  fit 

purple  robea  at  their  creation,  and 

clolh  or  ailk  (own,  with  a  icarlet  id 


[  or  purple  hoodil. 


cornered,    black    or    sentence      Fit;.  3. — p^gum  wearing  coif. 
cap  (Ihe  Um  Iidiii  Ihe  fact  of 

its  being  put  on  by  the  judge  when  pronouncing  acntence  of  death), 
begin!  to  be  teen  In  monumenti  (cf.  that  of  Sir  Rkhaitt  Haipur. 
lemp.  Mary;  Fairbold,  p.  113),    Sometimea  thia  cap  ia  won  over 

of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  Pulling,  facing  p.  180).  The  (onn  alio  variai 
eometintea.  a*  in  the  ponrajt  of  Cue,  it  haa  no  enr-Bnpa.  tome 
timea,  at  in  Ld  preient  form,  it  haa.  The  form  with  ear-flap*  ia 
held  by  iDnie  to  "be  a  combination  of  the  aquan  cap  and  akull-cap. 
The  aquaie  cap  wu  a  mark  of  dignity,  worn  or  carried  on  tofenu 
occuiont,  hence  Ita  lue  when  pronouncing  lenteiKe  of  death,  to 

Ariiong  the  State  J^pera  al  1615  la  a  "  Diacrwrie  on  ad»t  robet 
and  apparel  the  judnea  are  10  wear,  and  how  the  *eijeania4t-law 
are  la  wear  iheir  mbea,  and  when,"  and  on  the  4th  of  July  ibu 
there  waa  a  "  aolrmn  deciee  and  lule  made  by  all  the  judgea  vl  the 
CDurla  at  Wealminiter,"  whkh  ia  quoted  in  Dugdale  (Inc.  liLi  awl 
PullirB(p.  21s,  foolnole), 

Thiicaatume  i>  i]luitrated  in  Hollar'i  engnving  of  the  coroaalioa 
pmceaaian  of  Charles  II.     Towards  the  end  of  the   I7lh  cenluiy 

ever  since.  The  wearing  of  wigs  naluially  concealed  the  coil  and 
a  round  patch  of  white  stuff,  with  a  black  apot  in  the  nudiUe  of  it. 


id  patch  has  nc 


10  the  en 


Tlie  coatiinie  al  judgei  of  tlie  FQgh  Omn  at  tlu  pnacnt  day 
diSen  very  Utile  frora  that  given  in  the  order  of  i6j;i  but 
the  ap  ii  carried  in  Ihe  hand  aa  a  part  of  [he  fuQ  dreai.  and 
only  won  wbea  ■  iudge  ii  pauing  acnlence  of  death.*     The 

■Thev  were  pmbably  originally  liveiiea;  see  C.  R.  Ccncr  ia 

•  See  an  essay  by  Sir  Herbert  Stephen 
/dcaJi,  ed.  E.  H.  Rtcairn  {Smith.  Elder, 
foUowing  paragraph  ii  Largely  condcnaed. 
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dzcss  worn  when  trying  criminal  cases,  attending  charch 
officially,  and  on  "  red  letter  days"  in  the  courts,  consists  of  a 
scarlet  gown,  with  a  broad  black  belt,  a  tippet  trimmed  with 
white  fur,  known  by  courtesy  as  "  ermine  "  (this  is  worn  only 
on  state  occasions),  and  a  scarlet  casting-hood,  always  worn 
with  the  scarlet  gown,  the  end  of  which  is  passed  under  the 
belt.  For  summer  the  robes  are  of  thiiiner  stu£F,  faced  with 
sUte-cobured  silk  instead  of  ermine.  The  full-bottomed  wig 
is  worn  on  state  occasions;  at  other  times  a  wig  is  worn 
similar  to  that  of  barristers,  except  that  it  has  one  vertical 
cud  just  above  the  tail  of  the  wig  instead  of  the  three  rows 
of  horixontal  curls  going  all  the  way  round. 

The  judges  of  the  King's  B^ch  Division  have  also  a  Uack 
gown,  trinuned  with  ermine,  which  may  be  worn  with  the 
scarlet  casting-hood  when  they  sit  two  or  more  together.  The 
summer  equivalent  of  the  black  robes  is  in  thin  blue  stuff, 
faced  with  silk.  A  costume  like  that  of  Ring's  Counsel,  namely, 
a  black  silk  gown,  with  black  cloth  court  suit,  is  the  dress  of 
judges  when  sitting  alone  to  try  dvil  actions,  and  of  vice- 
chancellors  and  judges  of  the  Chancery  Division,  but  Sir 
Herbert  Stephen  remarks  that  of  late  years  certain  of  the  judges 
have  preferred  on  grounds  of  comfort  the  black  or  blue  gown 
with  scarlet  casting-hood.  The  court  dress  of  the  judges  of 
the  High  Court  and  of  Indian  and  colonial  judges  consists  of  a 
black  damask  tufted  gown,  without  train,  worn  over  9  black 
velvet  court  suit,  with  full-bottomed  wig,  lace  bands  and 
three-cornered  silk  hat.' 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  when  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sitting 
on  Appeals,  wears  a  black  silk  trained  gown,  over  a  black 
doth  court  suit,  with  full-bottomed  wig;  he  has  also  his 
peer's  robe  (see  above),  and  his  state  robe  of  black  damask 
with  gold  lace,  worn  over  a  velvet  court  suit,  with  full-bottomed 
wig,  lace  bands,  &c.;  the  purse  is  carried  on  state  occasions 
when  in  the  rojral  presence.  The  state  robe  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the 
President  of  the  Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Divisions 
is  the  same,  except  that  they  have  not  the  purse,  and  similar 
to  it  is  the  fuU-dress  gown  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  The  Lords 
Justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  sit  in  court  in  a  costume  similar 
to  that  of  King's  Counsel 

The  Lords  of  Appeal  have  no  official  robes,  but  sit  in 
ordinary  dvilian  drns.  On  state  occasions  they  wear  their 
peers'  robes.  The  robes  of  state  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  judges  of  the  High 
Court,  except  that  his  are  trained,  and  he  wears  the  gold  chain 
of  office,  the  "  collar  of  SS." 

The  Scottish  judges  have  two^sets  of  robes,  one  for  Justiciary 
{i.e.  the  criminal  court),  which  is  also  their  full  dress,  and  one 
for  dvH  causes  (Court  of  Session)  The  dress  for  the  President 
and  Ordinary  Lords  of  Session  was  fixed  in  16 10  by  an  order 
of  James  L,  and  was  of  purple  cloth,  faced  with  crimson  satin, 
with  bood  to  match,  the  President's  gown  having  crimson 
velvet  instead  of  satin.  The  four  "  extraordinary  Sesslonaries  " 
were  to  wear  black  velvet,  satin,  or  silk  gowns,  lined  with  black. 
The  Lord  Justice  General  wore  a  scarlet  gown  b'ned  with  ermine 
and  an  ermine  hood,  the  Lord  Justice  Deputy  and  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  black  gowns  with  crimson  satin  fadngs  and  hoods  (see 
Regisitr  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland ^  vol.  viii.  p.  612).  At 
the  foundation  of  the  High  Court  of  Justidary  (1673)  it  was 
enacted  "  that  for  the  splendour  of  that  court,  all  the  judges  sit 
in  red  robes,  faced  with  white,  that  of  the  Justice  Generalls 
being  lined  with  ermine  for  distinction  from  the  rest  "  (see 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland^  vol.  viii.  p.  88).  The  present 
full  dress  of  the  Lord  Justice  General  is  a  scarlet  silk  robe  with 
tippet  and  hood,  the  hood  falling  down  the  back;  the  collar 
is  of  ermine,  with  which  the  tippet,  sleeves  and  gown  are  edged 

*  Minute  details  of  court  and  levfe  dress,  judicial  and  legal,  will 
be  found  in  Dress  worn  at  Court  (pp.  60-61).  issued  with  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  ed.  H.  A.  P.  Trendell.  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  department  (London,  1908), — also  detaiU  of  mourning 
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and  the  hood  lined.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  wears  a  scarlet 
cloth  robe  and  hood,  and  a  white  silk  tippet  lined  with  scarlet, 
the  silk  being  perforated  with  small  holes  to  imitate  ermine, 
as  also  on  the  sleeves  and  edges  of  the  gown.  In  front  of  the 
tippet  on  each  side  are  two  crosses  in  scarlet  silk,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  gown  six  crosses.  The  ordinary  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Justidary  have  robes  the  same  as  those  of  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  except  that  the  satin  is  not  perforated.  Instead 
of  the  bands  worn  by  English  judges,  the  Scottish  judges  wear 
a  long  fall  in  fronL 

TAe  Bar. — ^There  appears  to  have  been  no  official  costume 
for  the  bar  until  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Druitt  (Costume 
in  Brasses f  pp.  isi-sz)  gives  a  h'st  of  several  brasses  of  in  lege 
Periiif  or  appreniicii  ad  legem,  most  of  whom  wear  ordinary 
dvilian  costume,  occasionally  with  the  addition  of  a  high  cap. 
In  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  they  wear  the  false-sleeved  gown 
worn  by  dvilians.  Before  the  17U1  century  the  costume  worn 
by  students  at  the  Inns  of  Court  and  by  "  Utter  Barristers  " 
consisted  of  a  stuff  gown,  and  sometimes,  in  term-time,  a  round 
cap,  which  was  worn  in  hall  and  in  church  (see  Herbert,  History 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  (1804),  p.  330).  In  Westminster  Hall 
(see  Pidling,  p.  233)  the  same  costume  was  worn,  Benchers  and 
Readers  having  a  more  elaborate  gown  with  facings  of  black 
velvet  and  tufts  of  silk.  Frequent  laws  were  passed  in  the 
x6th  century  and  later,  forbidding  the  wearing  of  swords, 
cloaks,  boots  and  spurs,  &c.,  in  hall,  and  insisting  on  the  wearing 
of  gowns  by  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court  when  walking  in  the 
dty.  In  the  17th  century,  barristers,  like  the  judges,  adopted 
wigs,  the  full-bottomed  wigs  being  confined  to  judges,  "  King's 
Counsellors,"  &c.,  and  ordinary  counsdlors  wearing  small  wigs. 
In  Hollar's  engraving  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  the  King's 
Counsd,  the  King's  Attorney  and  Solicitor,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  wear  a  laced  gown  with  hanging  sleeves.  The  silk  gown, 
full-bottomed  wig  and  black  court  dress  now  worn  by  King's 
Counsel  is  generally  hdd  to  date  from  the  funeral  of  Queen 
Mary  II.,  being  the  mourning  dress  worn  by  the  wish  of  King 
William  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  queen's  death,  and 
adopted  as  a  convenient  costume  ever  since.  There  is  a  well- 
known  jest  of  Chief  Baron  Pollock  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Bar 
went  into  mourning  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  never 
came  out  again,"  which  bears  out  this  theory  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  costume.  At  the  present  time  barristers  wear  black 
stuff  gowns,  with  small  wigs  having  three  rows  of  curls  round 
the  head.  King's  Counsd  wear  black  silk  gowns  over  a  cloth 
court  suit  (cp.  the  expression  "  to  take  silk,"  i.e.  to  become  a 
K.C.);  on  full-dress  occasions  they  wear  a  full-bottomed  wig, 
and  at  court  a  black  damask  tufted  gown  over  a  vdvet  court 
suit.  This  is  also  the  dress  for  state  occasions  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  Solicitor-General,  &c 

Municipal  and  Civic  Robes. — ^The  word  "  livery,"  the  use 
of  which  is  now  practically  confined  to  the  costume  of  the 
"  livery  companies,"  the  dress  of  men-servants,  &c.,  originally 
meant  an  allowance  .of  food  or  clothing  granted  to  certain 
persons  (Lat.  /i6«ra/a,  Fr.  livrSe).  It  is  still  used  of  the  allowances 
of  food  made  to  the  fellows  of  certain  colleges.  As  early  as 
the  13th  century,  according  to  Matt.  Paris  {Chron,  Maj.; 
Rolls  Series,  III.  337),  we  find  the  citizens  of  London  assuming 
a  uniform  dress  to  do  honour  to  some  great  occasion,  as,  e.g., 
when  in  1336  a  body  of  them  rode  out  to  meet  Henry  III.  and 
Queen  Eleanor,  "sericis  vestimentis  omati,  ddadibus  auro 
textis  drcumdati,  excogitatis  mutatoriis  amicti,"  or  wnen  600 
citizens  rode  out  to  meet  Queen  Mai^garct,  wife  of  Edward  I., 
"  in  one  livery  of  red  and  white,  with  the  cognizances  of  their 
misteries  embroidered  upon  thdr  sleeves  "  (see  Stow's  Survey, 
ed.  Morley,  p.  444).  By  the  14th  century  there  is  evidence 
of  the  adoption  of  liveries  by  the  trades  and  fraternities.  At 
the  celebrations  of  the  birth  of  Edward  III.  (see  Riley's  Mem- 
orials, p.  105)  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  "  richly  arrayed 
in  suits  of  robes,"  while  the  drapers,  mercers  and  vintners 
were  also  "in  costume."  This  need  not,  however,  refer  to 
liveries.  G.  Unwin  {The  CUds  of  London,  1908)  quotes  a  chron- 
ider  who  records  that  by  the  year  13 19  "  many  of  the  people 


of  Ibe  Indes  of  LondoD  were  unytd  Id  livtty,"  and  u  ordin- 
taet  of  IJ4T  oC  ibe  fnumiiy  of  the  Mercen  mnmuinding  that 
"  lU  tboM  ol  the  uid  miitery  ihill  be  dothed  of  ooe  (uit  aarc 
A  year  at  the  feut  of  Euier^"  ud  Riley  [op.  tit.  p.  516)  quota 
>n  order  of  13K9  alLowiog  the  ihetifla,  on  grtmnd*  of  ekpenK, 
to  proceed  to  WestouDilec  by  boat  Instead  ol  on  honcback, 
"  without  there  being  any  UTayini  of  men  of  the  ttadei  in 
like  suit  for  that  puipoic;  except  that  auch  men  of  the  trades 
aa  should  wish  to  aetompany  thetn  should  walk  m  >ucb  suit 
ol  vcstmenta  of  the  lively  of  their  respective  trade  ai  they 
might  then  bave. "  Aa  to  the  Uveriea  ol  the  ieli|loui  liater- 
niiica,  Chaucer  (PmJ.  361]  dcscribci: — 
"  An  Haberdasher  and 
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Carpenter 
aTapicer." 


Id  tjBq  there  «ai  a  petition  against  the  ^ving  of  liveries  by 
the  fraiemitiea,  on  the  ground  that  these  gatherings  were 
centres  of  politicaj  agitation,  but  In  the  statutes  of  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  IL  against  liveries  members  of  guilds  were  eiprcs^y 
excepted  from  these  prohibilions.  However,  it  was  doubtteas 
deemed  prudent  to  make  sure  of  the  privilege,  and  so,  when  the 
livery  companies  were  incorporated,  they  took  core  to  have 
their  liveries  authorized  by  theiT  cbarten. 

These  liveries  consisted  of  a  gown  and  hood,  though  the 
hood  only  was  somelimce  given;  thus  the  Groceis'  Company 
bad  in    E430  55  tnembera  in   the  full   livery,    17   in   hoods 


,  to  the  mayor,  should  b( 
13J9  the  Tailois  gave  li 
mayor,  and  hoods  to  tl 

e  mayor  ajid  aldermen  n 
t  Ibat  of  their  own 


E  [bat  by  which  a 


re  forbidd 
jmpany. 


milar  ci 


might  tend  to 
nayot  a  certain  sum,  receiving  m  return  a  auit  of  the  livery 
le  mayor's  company.  The  colours  of  the  various  liveries 
^  very  much  from  time  to  lime.  Thus  in  1414  the  Crocen 
liveries  of  scarlet  and  green,  whidi  were  changed  in  J4rS 

Jet  in  grain,"  with  pany-coloured  hooda  ol  violet  and 

~-  ,    crimson.     At  first   both 

^  Vy  gowns   and  hood*  were 

I-'-  •".     ;.  -'-\        parly-coloured,  but  later  a 

party-coloured  hood  was 

worn  with  a  gown  ol  one 

colour.    Hie  gowns  were 

f        also  lined  and  edged  with 

ol  the  liveries  is  to  be  found 

on  the  £nt  charter  of  the 

Leatbenellets'  Company, 

oJb         granted  them  in  1444  by 

■jp-       Henry    VI..    where    the 

nemben  of  the  company 

Flc.  4.— Liverymen  ol  the  LeMher-  ««     depleted      kneeling 

■ellers'  Company,  fmm   the  charier  before  the  king  in  abort 

o(  the  Company  (tanled  by  Hemy  pitty^loured  gown*  of 

VI-1'4441.  ^'„d  blue,  Sgedat 

the  neck,  wrist*  and  round  the  botLora  with  fur  and  with 

white  girdles  (see  fig,  4,  from  a  coburtd  reproduction  in  W.  H. 

B]ick.-t  HiHary  and  Aitijnilitt  »f  Oii  UaUuridla^  Co.). 

In  the  reign  ol  Henry  VUL,  Holbein's  picture  ol  the  king 
giving  a  charter  to  the  Baeber-Sutgeons'  Company  shows  the 
mcmbera  of  the  latter  wearing  gowns  of  rich  stuff,  with  red  and 
black  party-coloured  hoods,  three  of  the  figure*  alio  in  coifs. 
The  form  of  gown  which  has  survived,  practically  unchanged, 
till  the  present  day,  may  be  seen  on  the  second  charter  ol  the 
Leatherwllers'  Company,  granted  them  by  James  I.  in  1604  (see 
it.  5.  and  for  coloured  pUte  set  W.  H.  Black,  ef.  cil.).  Here 
we  »ee  them  in  Sat  caps,  long  black  furred  gowns,  with  libe 
•Iccvc^  Ukd  liaving  on  the  right  shoulder  puty-coknuid  bood* 


I  cloak  and  bood  at  leaR,  t' 
uieo  wLin  m.  leaflet  and  white,  the  red  4jn  II 
le  be  quotes  (from  Letter-book  H.  foL  olvi 
ence  pajaed  bv  hia  fellow-aldennen  in  ijSa 
y,  iot  diBegardidg  the  order  to  have  his  Ereei 

early  131I1  century  we  have  the  Libtr  AUmi  (i 

liSeriefced.  Riley),  where  we  aie  told  {p.  35)  thai 

d  Aldermen  were  wont  to  array  ibepiaeU 

arict  io  the  year,  via,  when  the  mayor  rode 

(■th,  and  on  the  day  loUowing;  the  fan  of  S5.  Sioaen 


nniclt.  Ik.  cil,  luj 


sunt  of  therobei  of  IB.- 
J.  Hope,  p-  boctia  seq.  and 

D  velvet.     Blow  (^urvrr,  ed.  Sciype. 

inalion  ol  Edward  V.  Iiee  St  ].  Hopc)'S- won 
ion  (t  Anne  BoWn  (see  WiVnbeilrv'i 
Lfid  Hall's  Ottniilt)  the  mayor  won  hia 
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^  J.  Hope,  iL  144,  whcT  quotes  the  order  for  these  same  rc^s, 
from  whkh  it  would  ap|>ear  that  the  mayor  also  wore  black  velvet). 

About  this  period  begin  to  occur  notices  of  the  wearing:  of  official 
robes  by  the  wives  of  mayors  and  aldermen ;  e.f.  for  Lincoln  there 
is  an  entry  in  the  corporation  records  in  1544 :  "  bvery  alderman  that 
hath  not  been  mayor  to  prepare  for  himself  and  his  wife  gowns  of 
crimson,  and  every  one  that  liath  been  mayor  to  prepare  for  himself 
and  his  wife  gowns  of  scarlet  and  tippets  of  velvet  to  be  worn  at 
all  principal  feasts"  (see  idth  report,/m/.  iiSS.  Commm.  ApD.VIII). 
St  John  Hope  (p.  Ixxxix)  quotes  numerous  instances  in  tne  i6th 
century,  in  some  of  which  the  husband  was  liable  to  a  heavy  fine 
in  the  event  of  his  wife's  non-compliance  with  the  rule. 

In  1568  (see  Stow,  and  J.  G.  Nichols,  Auount  of  $5  Royol  Pro^ 
cessions  and  Entertainments,  pt.  ii.  p.  94)  first  appeared  an  "  Order 
observed  by  my  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  ana  Sheriffs,  for  their 
meetings  and  wearing  the  apparel  throughout  the  whole  year, 
according  as  formerly  it  hath  been  used,"  which  has  been  altered 
and  revised  from  time  to  time  by  order  of  the  Corporation,  and  is 
still  issued  under  the  name  of  the  Handbook  of  Ceremonials  to  the 
officen  of  the  City  Corporation.  In  1568  we  find  the  aldermen  and 
sheriffs  going  to  Westminster  in  the  Lord  Mayror's  procession  in 
scariet-furrra  gowns  "  and  their  cloaks  borne  with  them,"  and  in 
1575  Nichols  Quotes  a  London  citizen's  description  of  the  same 
procession ;  "  t  ney  of  the  livery  in  their  long  gowns,  with  hood 
on  the  left  shoulder,  half  black  and  half  red.  .  .  .  The  Mayor  in  a 
long  gown  of  scarlet,  and  on  his  left  shoulder  a  hood  of  black  velvet, 
and  a  collar  of  SS.  .  .  .  The  Aldermen  in  scarlet  gowns,  those 
having  been  mayors  with  chains  of  gold,  the  others  with  black 
velvet  tippets."    The  Order  pi  1629  gives  particulars  of  the  various 

f;owns;  the  cloaks  are  violet  from  Michaelmas  to  Whitsuntide, 
urred.  for  mayors  and  ex-mayors,  with  "  ahiys,"  for  aldermen  with 
"  calabie,*'  and  scarlet  in  summer,  lined  with  "  changeable  taffet/  " 
and  "  green  taffety  "  respectively. 

After  the  i6th  century  the  costume  of  the  Lord  Mayor  can  be 
studied  in  successive  '*  Orders  *'  or  Ceremonial  Books,  accounts  of 
coronations,  &c.,  and  in  portraits  and  statues  belonging  to  the 
various  city  companies.  Early  in  the  19th  century  (1806)  the  Lord 
Mayor  began  to  wear  on  some  state  occasions  a  black  robe  with  gold 
lace,  similar  to  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Ceremonial  Book 
was  thoroughly  revised  in  1864,  ^^^  ^^  latest  edition  is  that  issued 
in  1906  (Handbook  of  CeremonuUs,  &c.,  "  issued  under  the  direction 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Privileges  Committee  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  "). 

At  the  present  aay  the  Lord  Mayor  has  several  sets  of  robes; 
a  special  coronation  robe  (see  illustration  in  Nayk>r,  Book  of 
the  Coronation  of  George  IV.,  1837),  a  crimson  velvet  robe  of 
state  like  that  of  an  earl,  worn  with  the  chain  and  jewel,  e.g. 
in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  when  in  the  city;*  a  black 
robe  of  state  trimmed  with  gold,  which  is  worn  with  the  chain 
and  jewel,  e.g.  at  the  Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day;  the 
scarlet  robes,  which  are  worn,  with  or  without  the  chain,  om 
most  public  occasions,  such  as  the  service  at  St  Paul's  on  the 
^rst  day  of  the  Easter  Law  Term,  audiences  of  the  sovereign, 
the  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  opening  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  &c.;  a  violet  gown,  which  Is  worn,  e.g.,  when 
the  Lord  Mayor  elect  is  presented  to  the  king,  when  he  is  sworn 
in,  at  the  election  of  sheriffs,  &c.,  and  a  black  gown  worn  in 
diurch  on  Good  Friday,  &c.  The  aldermen  wear  scariet  on 
roost  occasions  of  ceremony,  ex-mayors  "  having  the  Cap  of 
Dignity  attached  to  their  gown,  and  being  entitled  to  introduce 
a  sword  and  mace  into  their  badges."  Violet  robes  are  also 
iwom  on  certain  occasions  marked  in  the  almanac  of  the  Alder- 
man's  Pocket-Book;  and  black  gowns  when  the  Lord  Mayor 
wears  his.     The  sheriffs  and  recorders'  have  scarlet,  violet 

>  Sir  G.  G.  Young  in  a  pamphlet  called  Tke  Place  offke  Lord  Mayor 
in  ^acceding  througk  or  mtkin  tke  City  of  London  (1852).  quotes 
vnnous  royal  visits  to  the  city  which  seem  to  show  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  did  not  always  wear  his  crimson  velvet  robe  on  these  occasions. 
Thus  in  1638  Charles  I.,  on  going  to  meet  Marie  de  Mddicis,  was  met 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  scarlet,  which  was  also  worn  at  the  entry 
of  Charles  II.  in  1660.  In  1702,  when  Queen  Anne  went  to  a  thanks- 
giving service  at  St  Paul's,  the  Lord  Mayor  wore  crimson  velvet, 
with  the  collar  and  jewel;  but  in  1705,  at  the  thanksgiving  after 
Blenheim,  he  met  the  queen  on  horseback,  dressed  in  scarlet.  In 
1714.  at  the  reception  of  George  I.,  the  Lord  Mayor  wore  crimson 
velvet  robes. 

*  The  recorders  had  from  an  early  date  annual  suits  of  robes  like 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  See  Liber  AUms,  p.  43:  "  Habet  itaque 
Recordator  pro  feodo  de  Camera  totiens  et  talem  vesturam  lineatam 
mve  penulatum.  quotiens  et  c|ua1em  Major  et  Aldermanni  capiunt 
annuatim."  The  chamberlam,  common  serjeant,  &c.,  had  also 
gowns  (see  an  order  of  1523  in  St  J.  Hope,  ii.  146).  For  the 
■word-bearer's  cap  of  maintenance  see  article  Cap  and  St  John 


and  black  gowns,  and  the  members  of  the  common  council 
have  deep  mazarine  blue  gowns,  which  seem  to  have  been  first 
prescribed  in  1761. 

For  Scotland  an  order  of  James  I.  and  VI.  of  1610  (see 
Register  of  Privy  Council,  loc.  cit.)  ordered  that  the  provosts, 
aldermen,  &c.,  of  every  borough  should  wear,  for  ordinary 
occasions,  black  furred  gowns,  the  ofiicers  of  the  chief  boroughs 
having  also  scarlet  furred  gowns  for  Sundays  and  other  solemn 
occasions,  when  the  provost  of  Edinburgh  was  to  wear  a  gold 
chain. 

Academic  Costume. — No  thorough  study  has  so  far  been  made 
of  early  English  academic  costume  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  continental  universities — a  study  which  ought  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject.'  A  vexed  question  is  that  of  how 
far  academic  dress  is  derived  from  the  ecclesiastical.  Anthony 
Wood's  view,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  tunica  talaris  and 
cucuUus  of  the  Benedictines,  would  not  now  meet  with  much 
support;  but  many  writers  seem  to  be  unnecessarily  anxious 
to  trace  each  item  of  the  academic  robes  to  some  definite  ecclesi- 
astical garment.  The  medieval  scholar  was  of  course  a  clerk, 
and  had  to  wear  the  clerkly  gown  and  the  tonsure.  But  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  case  makes  it  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  academical  and  ecclesiastical  robes,  notably  in  the 
case  of  brasses  and  other  monuments  of  university  graduates 
and  dignitaries  who  were  also  priests.  Andther  source  of 
difficulty  is  the  variety  of  names  by  which  the  different  parts 
of  the  academic  costume  are  called  in  the  university  statutes 
and  elsewhere,  resulting  sometimes  in  inextricable  confusion. 

The  earliest  information  as  to  English  academic  dress  is' 
found  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century.  Certain  eariy 
statutes  show  that  "  excess  in  apparel "  had  already  to  bie 
rebuked  in  scholars  (cf.  the  Constitution  of  Archbishop  Strat- 
ford, X342),  while  the  statutes  of  certain  colleges  require  of  the 
scholars  the  tonsure  and  a  "  decent  habit "  suitable  to  a  derk 
(cf.  Statutes  of  Peterhouse,  1344,  and  of  Merton  Coll.,  Oxford), 
i.e.  a  long  gown  (toga  or  tunica  talaris),  which  it  is  stipulated 
in  some  cases  must  be  closed  in  front.  Some  colleges  had 
liveries,  prescribed  perhaps  by  the  founder  of  the  college  and 
laid  down  by  the  statutes.  The  differences  of  colour  and  shape 
in  the  undergraduate  gowns  of  most  of  the  Cambridge  colleges 
are  supposed  to  be  a  survival  of  this.  There  was  also  an  ordinance 
of  Richard  II.  for  King's  Hall,  Cambridge  (1379),  which  fixed 
the  dress  of  a  scholar  as  the  roba  talaris,  over  which,  if  a  bachelor, 
he  should  wear  a  tabard  stilted  to  his  degree.  The  under- 
graduates seem  in  the  early  days  to  have  worn  a  hood,  the 
ordinary  head-covering  worn  by  all,  but  they  gradually  ceased 
to  do  so,  until  nobody  below  the  rank  of  a  bachebr  might 
wear  one. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  here  (i)  a  list  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
academic  dress,  with  a  few  remarks  on  each;  (2)  a  short 
account  of  the  early  costtmie  of  the  various  degrees;  (3)  a 
sketch  of  any  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  Refor- 
mation. 

The  Gown  (toga,  roba,  or  tunica  talaris)  was  worn  by  all 
degrees,  as  befitting  clerks.  It  is  hard  to  determme  whether 
there  was  at  fizst  any  difference  between  the  gown  of  the  higher 
degrees,  which  some  maintain  was  the  roba,  and  that  of  the 
lower  degrees,  the  toga  or  tunica  talaris,  but  it  seems  improbable. 
It  was  frequently  fur-lined,  but  the  use  of  the  more  costly  furs 
was  forbidden  to  all  below  the  degree  of  Master,  except  sons  of 
noblemen,  or  those  possessing  a  certain  income,  bachelors  using 
budge  (see  in  Anstey's  Munimenta  Academica,  p.  301,  the 

Hope  i.  facxvi-lxxix.  For  mayor's  and  sheriff's  chains  see  ibid, 
pp.  Ixxix-lxxxiv. 

'Practically  the  only  detailed  study  of  early  English  academic 
costume  is  a  paper  on  "  English  Academic  Costume  (Medieval)," 
by  Dr  E.  C.  Clark,  in  ArchaeSog.  Journal,  vol.  1.  pp.  74  seq.,  137  seq. 
and  183  seq.,  which  contains  a  mass  of  information,  and  upon  whicn 
the  present  article  is  to  a  great  extent  based.  Rashdall  (Universities 
of  Europe  in  Ike  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.)  and  Druitt  (Costume 
on  Brasses,  ch.  ii.)  each  devote  a  chapter  to  the  subject;  Rashdall 
treats  of  both  the  English  and  contmental  universities,  not  very 
thorouj^hly,  Druitt  of  English  academic  dress  only,  but  thoroughly. 
Clark  gives  many  facts  about  foreign,  as  well  as  the  Engli^,  costume. 


lUlute  of  1431  dt  admitiiime  ad  p^uram),  Studcnu,  and  rves 
doclOR  ip  theology  (Mun.  Aiail.  u,  S9i),  wen  du  t«tnct«! 
to  budge,  and  to  ud-colouicd  habitj.  The  tobea  of  muicn 
were  >0  be  flowing  unci  leicb  lo  Ihe  ukis  lue  Uiin.  Acad. 
p.  JIJ,  »n  Ofder  of  1358  10  the  uilon  not  to  itint  Ihe  roba, 
whicb  should  be  "  largot  tt  lalara,"  becauu  derlu  ibouM  be 
dislioguiahed  from  the  UJty). 

The  Cope,  mini  u  part  ot  academic  diesa  over  tbe  gown, 
probably  origiiulcd  in  the  ordEoaiy  cafpa  derkaiis,  or  every- 
day mantle  of  the  clergy,  which  had  beeo  introduced  Into 
generd  lue  in  England  by  lynodiof  mi,  iij;  and  136S.' 
Thi*  kind  of  cope,  doied  in  front,  and  originBUy  black  in  colour, 
is  generally  known  a*  the  capfti  daaia,  and  lomelimci,  lor 
convenience'  lake,  had  a  (lit  in  front  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  the  hands.    U  wu  worn  by  Kefcnt  Masten  when  iKturing 


itury). 
<lfi»,  Acad,  p.  411)  and  as  1  (ulT  dress  by  certain  docion.    By 

t.t.  the  Chancellor  icpieiented  in  a  i^ih-century  miniature  in 
the  Oiford  Cianallir-i  Book  (leptodueed  by  J.  W.  Wells,  Tlu 
Orjird  Dcptt  CcTtm«,y  (,,06),  facing  p.  19}  »ear<  a  scarlet 
cape  closed  in  front,  lined  with  miniver  and  vilh  (ippet  and 
hii>d  of  minivei,  and  there  is  also  a  mention  in  an  ancient 
statute  of  Cambridge  of  a  red  cope  worn  by  Inceptors  in  Canon 
Law  (Clark,  p.  101).  The  Rev.  N.  F.  Robinson  (Ik.  cil.  p.  igs) 
quotes  Ibe  will  of  R.  Browne,  archdeacon  of  RochestEt  (d.  1451), 
10  prove  that  the  habit  of  a  doctor  of  dvil  law  was  vjoleii 
he  also  thinks  that  that  of  a  doctor  of  theology  was  green,  and 
of  a  doctor  ol  canon  law  scarlet.  By  the  i6ib  century  all  copea 
were  scarlet,  Clark  (p.  ij8)givesas  evidence  "  Stokys' picture  " 
In  the  Cambridge  Registiary.     The  scarlet  (afpa  dsiua  has 


y  in  TroK 


iUi,  vol.iv.  (1900),  p.  118,1 
le  (189SJ,  pp.  iSi-uo. 


o]l3uSl  PguTi  Ealtiif 
Jso  Rev.  N.  F.  Robiuon 


t  the  fur  edging  only  reaches  hi 


cope  "  w"  ■  ' 


e  Conv. 


At  Oxford  t 


ibably  derived  Jmn  the 
medieval  tabard,  the  out4f.<ioor  dress  worn  by  the  dcrgy 
and  others,  it  having  become  customary  by  the  beginning  of  the 
l6lb  i;entury  for  Regent  Masters  to  wear  the  ubard  at  lectures 
as. more  convenient  than  the  cope  (Rashdall,  II.  ii.  6m,  and 
MuH.  Atttd.  p.  411,  where  tbe^iiM  is  spoken  of  as  an  altinu- 
tive  to  the  cappa  claiua.  The  palliiim  a  most  probably  10  be 
identified  with  the  tabard}.'  The  capa  nutiictla  mentioned  ia 
Anstcy  (Huh.  Acad.  p.  411,  &c.)  seems  10  have  been  ■  shonei 

ith  fuc,  worn  by  masters  and  bichelon 


p.i>4).an 


.    Tbesi 


nallyfo. 


d(Rob 


■U  the  doctors  wear 

ong  sweeping  tsbards,  as  ample  as  cop«). 

the  Warden  a  shor 

er  tabard,  reach, 

ngjust  below  the  kino. 

■nd  the  M.A.'s  gown 

or  labards  with 

false  sleeves. 

The  Hood  was  on 

ginally  worn  by 

U  Bzhokni.  as  by  eveiy- 

body,  and  had  evide 

ntly  no  academic 

a  cap  was  also  worn 

the  hood  being 

Ihrown  back  (Chaucer-a 

"  deck  of  Oienford 

in  the  Ellcsmer 

a  red  skuU-cap,  and 

a  furred  tippet 

uid  hood,  with  Ihe  hood 

falling  rather  back. 

hough  not  on  hii 

shoulders).    The  liripipi' 

became  somewhat  e 

QTigalcd,  as  is  se 

en  in  the  hoods   of   Ihe 

so-called  M.A.  gron 

in  the  Chandle 

MS.    An  early  mention 

of    the   undergtadu 

ie    hood    is   the 

much.discussed    (Word 

Statute  of  14811  {Uu 

II.  Acad.  p.  j6o) 

which  reads:  "  ul  nallus 

de  cetero  scholaris 

non-gradual  us  ( 

Ac.  eiceplis)  capiti 

uhUce...niii  liripipium 

laudabilis  consuetud 

0  eipoicit...— 

but    the   undergraduate 

^SJtesa' 

t  Ihe  p.«..r;a, 

ki^d"uiSj^""irT"" 

ty  ol  Rom 


.ipjofea 


rixalls  the  ^oltfinil  d  Rijent   Maiun  (Mnii.  Acad.   p.  41I)  and 
Inceptors  in  arts  and  medicine  (i*  p.  4J0). 

■  The  Chandler  MS.  The  drawrngs  from  which  the  iRuoratioo 
is  uken  are  npniduced  in  the  rn*iatliami  tf  lii  SI  Pawri  Eidin*- 
leiital  Setiily,  p.  MS.  with  an  esplanatory  article  by  the  Rev.  N.  F. 
Robinson,  and  in  Arekattiwa,  vol.  liii.  pi.  i..  with  note*  fay  T.  F. 
Klrby.  RobinsanidentifieathevBriouiirauHoliheSacieiTal  New 
Colleice  on  hla  plate  L  (iv.  in  .lictidd.)  by  the  aid  of  a  Haiuie  of  the 
CoileEe  settling  the  order  ol  standing  in  choir  and  at  proceuom. 
and  thus  claims  to  settle  the  quenion  ol  Ihe  dress  of  ihe  various 
kinds  of  Doctor  and  Bachelor.  M.A.'s.  ftcai  Ihe  period. 

*  Id  the  present  article  "  lirippe  "  hill  be  uHd  dI  the  tail  ol  the 
hood.  "  tippet  "  of  Ihe  ihoulder^ape,  soinetimes  farming  pail  of 

"  tippet "  or  icarf,  n.  of  D.D.''i,  Anglican  cleiry 

*  Ihal  no  noD.graduate  schDUr  fwiih  the  usual  evcepiions  of 
noblemen,  Ac.)  shall  wear  any  kind  ol  hood  in  public,  unleia  it 
havetheli"-' -■ ' ■ 


nblecu 


I  of  tl 


of  this  is  not  clear;  Anstey  (marginal  note  adioc.)  takes  it  la  mran 
that  the  tail  of  the  hood  should  be  sewn  to  the  hood,  oihcn  that 
the  tail  of  the  hosd  should  be  sewn  down  to  the  lown^  cf.  Chaucer, 
PriL  U  CantH-i.  YumaWi  TaU:  "Till  that  T  understood  How 
that  his  clake  was  sowed  to  his  hood.  For  which,  whan  I  hadde 
long  avyied  me.  I  dented  hlna  some  Chsnoun  for  to  be."  which 
show*  that  this  method  ol  sewing  the  hood,  whatever  it  were,  was 
used  to  define  Tank;  others  again  hold  that  "Uripipium"  hetc 
means  a  tippet  or  shoa]der<ape,  and  that  for  tome  reason  the  hood 
was  to  be  sewn  to  the  tippet  and  not  made  all  in  one  piece  with  it. 
RashdaU  reads  "  ctnnMum  "  innead  ol  "  HtnOum  "  (laoinMe  3. 
p.  641I.  The  ConBilution  of  Archbishop  Bourchiei  (146J)  foibidi 
undngiaduateaiDuseiiripipesDr"  lippets  "  rofind  Ihe  neck  in  public 
(Oarlc,  p.  SsJ,  to  Ibc  tewing  dDwn  ol  the  liripipc  at  the  bKk  may 
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hood  had  gone  out  of  use  by  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.' 
Bachelors'  hoods  were  to  be  lined  throughout  with  fur  (If im. 
Acad.  p.  361),  which  we  learn  from  the  statute  de  admissiotu  ad 
pdluram  (1433)  to  have  been  budge.  Masters  and  noblemen 
mi^t  use  miniver,  or  silk  in  summer  (If  wt.  Acad.  pp.  283,  301). 
There  were  evidently  hoods  of  at  Inst  two  kinds  for  masters, 
sometimes  called  respectivdy  caputium  and  epomis,  whether 
a»responding  to  the  distinction  between  regents  and  non- 
regents  we  do  not  know.  (See  Jftm.  Acad.  p.  638,  will  of 
Thomas  Bzay,  M.A.,  and  Robinson,  kc.  cU.  In  the  Oxford 
Corpus  Stalutorum  of  r768  .the  epomis  is  worn  with  the  ordinary 
gown,  the  caputium  with  the  scarlet  habit.)  At  a  later  date, 
at  Cambridge,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  hoods  of 
non-regents,  which  were  lined  with  silk,  and  those  of  regents, 
which  were  lined  with  miniver.*  Later  again  the  regents  wore 
their  hoods  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  white  lining,  while 
the  non-regents  wore  theirs"  squared,"  so  that  the  white  did  not 
show.  Hence  the  name  "  White  Hoods  "  and  "  Black  Hoods  " 
given  to  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  the  old  Senate  respec- 
tively. It  is  not  settled  when  the  modem  colourings  of  hoods 
arose;  they  probably  followed  those  of  the  gowns  of  the 
faculties,  but  about  these  we  are  equally  uncertain.  The 
Oxford  Proctor  still  wears  a  miniver  hood.  The  modem 
Cambridge  hood  has  preserved  the  original  shape  more  closely 
than  the  Oxford  one,  being  a  hood  and  tippet  combined,  the 
hood  having  sqiuire  comers.  The  tippet,  which  appiears  as 
part  of  the  early  costume  of  certain  doctors,  was  probably, 
like  the  judges'  tippet,  originally  the  shoulder-ci^>e  forming 
part  of  the  same  garment  as  the  hood.  Clark  and  others 
would  derive  it  f^m  the  almuce  (9.V.),  but  do  not  seem  to 
show  any  definite  grounds  for  so  doing.  Its  place  seems  to 
have  been  taken  by  tbe  scarf  wom  by  t>.D.'s,  &c,  probably 
developed  from  the  hood  with  long  liripipe  as  wom  turban- 
wise  on  the  head  or  as  a  scarf  round  the  shoulders.  It  seems 
rather  far-fetched  to  derive  the  scarf  from  the  two  pendants 
of  the  almuce.*  (See  article  Vestments  and  cp.  the  mayor's 
scarf  mentioned  above.) 

Tbeie  teem  to  have  been  at  least  three  varieties  of  academic 
head-dress:*  firetlvf  tbe  doctor's  skuU-cap  with  "  apex  "  as  illustrated 
In  the  Ckamdler  MS.  drawings;  secondly,  the  rauare  cap  of  cloth 
as  prescribed  bjr  Laud's  statutes  of  1636  lor  graauates  and  founda- 
tion scholars  (similarly  for  Cambridge  by  Burleigh's  letter  to  the 
,vice<hancelIor  in  1588),  with  its  counterpart  of  velvet  worn  by 
(doctors ;  thirdly,  a  round  cloth  cap  prescribed  by  the  Laudian 
statutes  and  Burleigh's  letter  for  unacrgraduates  who  were  not 
foundation  scholars,  with  the  round  cap  of  velvet  for  doctors  which 
survives  as  part  of  their  full  dress  to  the  present  day.  The  square 
cap  was  adopted  at  the  universities,  according  to  Robinson,  after 
1^20,  in  imitation  of  the  university  of  Paris.  For  the  development 
of  the  modern  "  college  cap,"  see  Biretta.  In  this  connexion 
should  be  mentioned  tne  term  "  tuft-bunting,"  i.e.  attempting  to 
thrust  oneself  into  the  society  of  one's  social  superiors,  derived  from 
the  gold  tufts  or  tassel  worn  by  noblemen  and  fellow<omrooners 
on  their  college  caps. 

As  to  the  dresses  of  the  different  degrees,  the  drawings  from  the 
CkandUr  MS.  give  a  good  idea  of  the  early  costume.     It  is  also 

havr  been  to  prevent  this  improper  use  as  a  scarf.  But  in  this  case, 
what  is  the  force  of  "  et  non  contextum  "? 

■  An  interesting  survival,  which  only  disappeaied  about  the 
middle  of  the  I9tn  century,  was  the  little  black  hood  placed  round 
the  neck  of  candidates  going  in  for  viva  voce  in  all  examinations 
subsequent  to  responsions  at  Oxford.  This  was  a  survival  of  the 
custom  of  conferring  on  sophistae  generaUs,  i.e.  those  who  had  passed 
the  first  stage  of  the  exercises  for  the  B.A.  degree,  a  hood  01  plain 
black  cloth.  See  A.  Clark's  Introduction  to  the  Registers  of  Os^otd 
Umtversity^  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  22  (Oxford  Hist.  Soc.,  1887). 

'See  Caius'  Statutes  (I557^i  also  an  account  of  the  entertain- 
ments  at  Cambridge  on  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1564,  given  in 
Nichols,  Progresses,  vol.  iii.,  "  Theolo^iae  Baccalaureos  ac  non- 
Regentes^  primum,  sericis  caputiis  induti,  turn  Regentes  Magistri 
suis  pelliceis  albescentibus  decorati;  tandem  Juris  Artiumque 
Baccalaureos  suis  agninis  bracceis  conspicui." 

•  See  Rev.  E.  Wickham  L^g  in  Trans,  of  St  PakCs  EccUs.  Soc. 
vol.  iii.    Also  Lacey  and  Robinson  {loc.  ciL). 

*  The  subject  is  discussed  in  detail  by  Clark,  "  College  Caps  and 
Doctors'  Hats,"  in  Arckaeel.  Journal,  vol.  lxi.,and  N.  F.  Robinson, 
"  Pileus  Quadratus,"  in  Transact,  of  St  Paul's  Ecclesiologieal  Socy., 
vol.  v.  pt.  i.  (1901).  There  is  also  much  miscellaneous  information 
to  C  Wordsworth.  University  Life  in  the  tStk  Century,  p-  499  Mq« 


wdl  inustrated  by  brasses.*  Doctors  of  theology  seem  to  have  wom 
a  tippet  but  no  hood.  Masters  of  Arts  seem  to  have  wora  a  gown, 
over  which  was  a  garment  with  bell-shaped  sleeves  reachinjg  to  the 
eltww,  a  tippet  and  a  hood  (see  Druitt,  plate  facing  p.  136,  andp.  135). 
The  same  dress  was  sometimes  wora  by  B.A.'s  (see  brass  of  John 
Palmer,  BA..  d.  1470,  New  College.  Oxford,  in  Druitt,  p.  141),  and 
bachelors  of  law  and  divinity,  the  latter  being  generally  aueady 
M.A.'s  (Draitt.  p.  139).  Haines's  theorv  is  that  after  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century  the  dress  of  the  M.A.'s  was  changed,  and  they 
wore  a  sleeveless  tabard  reaching  to  midway  between  ankle  and 
knee.  This  costume  certainly  occurs  on  brasses,  chiefly  of  the 
i6th  or  late  15th  centuries,  but  the  change  b  hard  to  explain.* 

Academic  dress  underwent  much  inquiry  and  some  reviaicn 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
sobriety  and  uniformity,  "  excess  of  apparel "  being  repressed 
as  severely  as  ever,  but  not  with  much  more  effect.'  Burleic^'s 
letter  to  the  Vice-ChanceUor  of  Cambridge  University  (1585), 
and  the  statutes  of  Qatea  Elizabeth,  strictly  enforce  the 
wearing  of  cap  and  gown  by  all,  and  hoods  and  habits  by 
those  entitled  to  wear  them,  and  sunilar  regtilations  were 
made  for  Oxford  by  Laud's  statutes  of  1633,  further  details 
being  dealt  with  by  a  decree  of  1770.  Academic  dress  during 
the  X7th  century  may  be  further  studied  hi  Bedel  Buck's 
book  (1665,  see  Appendix  B.  to  Peacock,  Observations  on  the 
Statutes  of  Ike  University  of  Camhridge),  and  Loggan's  plates 
of  academic  costume  in  Oxonia  lUustrata  (1675)  "^^  Canlahrigia 
lUustrala  (1690,  ed.  J.  W.  Clark,  1905). 

There  have  been  few  far-reaching  changes  since  Loggan's 
day.  Cambridge  has  of  late  years  inquired  into  and  revised 
her  regulations  as  to  dress,  and  in  the  Ordinances  (latest  ed. 
1908,  Statute  A,  cap.  VII.  p.  303)  clear  rules  are  laid  down; 
the  Oxford  regulatidns  (see  Staiuta  et  Decreta  Univ.  Oxon. 

*See  for  doctors'  costume,  J.  G.  and  L.  A.  B.  Waller's  Series  cf 
Monumental  Brasses  (London,  1864),  plate  of  "  Four  Ecclesiastics,'^ 


noticed  the  two  curious  long  streamers  or  linpipes  hanging  from 
the  back  of  his  tabard  or  hood.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  they  can 
be;  but  the  closest  parallel  is  in  the  two  streamers  on  the  back  of 
the  old  Oxford  commoners'  gown,  which  were  probably  survivals 
of  sleeves.  They  are  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  term  plucking," 
i.e.  failing  in  examination,  the  story  being  that  a  man's  creditors 
might  assemble  at  the  conferring  of  degrees,  and  by  "  plucking  "  at 
his  gown  prevent  him  from  going  up  for  his  degree. 

'  It  is  4ust  ^ssible  that  this  sleeved  garment  may  be  the  capa 
mantcata  mentioned  in  Mun.  Acad.  p.  421,  "  nullus  regens  in  artibus 
...  in  capa  manicata  Icctiones  lent  ordinarias,  scd  in  pallio  vel 
capa  clausa."  Clark  (pp.  188, 189,  &c.)  identifies  the  cappa  maniCata 
with  the  tabard,  but  if,  as  suggested  above,  the  pallium  is  the  tabard, 
the  cappa  manicata  cannot  be  the  same.  Braun,  Liturgische  CeutaU' 
dung,  p.  po8,  shows  that  a  sleeved  cope,  called  cappa  manicata,  did 
develop  from  the  cappa  clericalis  or  everjrday  co^  of  the  clergy, 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  its  use  being  forbidden  by  various 
synods.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  ca^  manicata  may  have 
been  wora  by  non-regents,  the  tabard  (which  Haines  alleges  to 
have  been  adopted  generally  by  M.A.'s  in  the  late  15th  century), 
or  pallium,  by  regents. 

'^The  essential  parts  of  Laud's  statutes,  Burleigh's  letter,  &c., 
with  much  other  matter  bearing  on  academic  costume  from  the 
i6th  century  onwards,  will  be  found  in  C.  Wordsworth's  University 
Life  in  the  tStk  Century  (London  and  Cambridge,  187a,  p.  485  seq.). 
To  the  passages  quoted  by  him  may  be  addcxl  the  following  from 
Jokannis  Berebloct  Commentarii,  an  eye-witness's  account  of  Queen 
Elisabeth's  visit  to  Oxford  in  1566  (published  in  Elitabetkan  Oiford, 
ed.  C.  Plummerj  Oxford  Hist.  Soc.,  1887);  at  one  of  the  disputa- 
tions Mr.  Campion,  M.A.,  was  dressed  as  follows:  "  To«i  illt  tum 
Dalmatica  talaris  fuit,  manicis  remissis  ac  largitate  sua  diffluentibusb 
Huic  pallium  inductum  est  undique  consutum,  praeter  quam  qua 
dextro  patebant  aditus.  Postremo  erant  humeri  superius  pellibus 
albis,  candoreque  luccntibus,  rcdimiti.  Atque  hie  tum  nabitus 
fuit  omnium  magistrorum,  praetcrquam  quod  nonnulli,  loco  palluda- 
menti  illius  pellicei,  serico  utebantur,  omni  colore  vanegato." 
This  points  to  the  wide-sleeved  gown,  tabard  and  hood  as  the 
dress  <A  masters,  but  the  colour  of  the  hood  was  evidently  not 
fixed.  For  Doctor  White,  D.C.L.,  "  ei  vestis  Dalmatica  luerat 
talaris,  ex  election  et  darissima  purpura;  lato  davo  coccineo 
superius  induebatur,  additum  postremo  humeris  paludamentum 
est  ejusdem  colons,  cum  serico  subtcgroine,  similique  tum  vestiti 
habitu  omnes  Doctores  scdebant."  Here  vestis  Dalmatica  would  be 
the  Ordinary  gown,  clavus  latus  the  scarlet  gown,  and  fniludamentum 
the  hood,  as  before.  For  costume  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury see  Wall-Gunning,  Ceremonies  observed  in  the  Senate  House  at 
Cambridge  (1828). 
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for  1909,  Tit.  ziv.,  de  vestiiu  et  kabitUf  pp.  337-338)  have  not 
been  revised  lately,  and  some  of  them  are  a  dead  letter. 

Doctors  of  both  universities  have  three  sets  of  robes: 
firstly,  the  full-dress  gown  of  scarlet  doth;  secondly,  the  con- 
gregation habit  and  hood  of  scarlet  (now  at  Cambridge  a  cope, 
at  Oxford  the  so-called  "cope");  thirdly,  the  black  gown. 
The  first  is  worn  by  all  doctors  except  the  doctor  of  music, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  round  cap  of  velvet.  The  Oxford 
D.D.  also  wears  a  ca»ock,  sash  and  scarf.  The  scarlet  gown 
is  of  a  different  and  older  shape  than  the  M.A.  and  B.A.  gowns. 
As  now  worn,  it  is  faced  with  silk  of  the  same  cdour  as  the 
hood  of  the  faculty,  l^e  second,  or  cope,  has  now  gone 
almost  out  of  use,  but  is  still  worn  when  presenting  for  degrees, 
&c  It  is  sometimes  worn  over  the  black  gown.  There  are 
several  types  of  black  gown,  but  the  tufted  gown  of  Loggan's 
day  has  now  gone  out  of  use.  The  M.D.  and  Mus.D.  black 
gowns  at  Cambridge  are  now  made  after  the  pattern  of  the 
LL.D.  gown,  with  wing-like  sleeve  and  flap  collar,  trimmed 
with  black  Uce,  but  the  D.D.,  D.Sc  and  LituD.  wear  the 
M.A.  gown,  the  former  with  the  scarf,  the  two  latter  with 
lace  on  the  sleeve,  placed  horizontally  for  D.Sc  and  vertically 
for  litt.D.  Some  doctors  of  divinity  wear  the  full-sleeved 
gown  with  scarf.  The  head-dress  of  a  D.D.  is  the  square 
cap,  that  of  the  lay  doctors  the  velvet  bonnet  with  gold  cord. 
At  Oxford,  too,  some  doctors  wear  the  M.A.  gown,  others  the 
doctor's  laced  gown.  The  M.A.  and  B.A.  gowns  are  two 
varieties  of  the  civilian  gown  of  the  xsth  and  i6th  century. 
The  B.A.  loose-sleeved  gown  is  no  longer  worn  with  the  sleeve 
tucked  up  round  the  elbow. 

The  Oxford  sleeveless  conunoner's  gown,  though  still  by 
statute  Uthris,  now  reaches  little  below  the  waist,  the 
full-sleeved  scholar's  gown  to  the  knees.  The  tufted  silk 
gown  of  the  gentleman-commoner  and  the  nobleman's  gold- 
laced  gown  are  not  yet  abolished  by  statute,  but  have 
fallen  into  disuse.  Vice-Chancellors  have  no  official  costxime, 
but  wear  the  habit  of  their  degree.  The  Chancellors  of  the 
older  universities  wear  a  black  damask  robe  with  gold  lace, 
and  a  black  velvet  sqiuire  cap  with  gold  tassel  or  a  doctor's 
velvet  bonnet  with  gold  cord;  those  of  the  newer  universities 
have  robes  **  created  "  by  the  robe^makers,  who  are  nowadays 
to  a  large  extent  the  arbiters  of  academic  dress. 

For  the  colours  of  the  hoods  of  the  various  university  degrees 
see  UNiVERsmES  ad  fin,  (C.  B.  P.) 

ROBESPIERRE,  MAXIMIUBN  FRANCOIS  MARIE  ISIDORE 
DE  (i  758-1794),  French  revolutionist,  was  bom  at  Arras  on 
the  6th  of  May  1758.  His  family,  according  to  tradition,  was 
of  Irish  descent,  having  emigrated  from  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  on  account  of  religion,  and  his  direct  ancestors 
in  the  male  line  had  been  notaries  at  the  little  village  of  Carvin 
near  Arras  from  the  beginning  of  the  X7th  century.  His  grand- 
father, being  more  ambitious,  established  himself  at  Arras 
as  an  advocate;  and  his  father  followed  the  same  profession, 
marrying  Jacqueline  Marguerite  Carraut,  daughter  of  a  brewer 
in  the  same  city,  in  1757.  Of  this  marriage  four  children  were 
bom,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  Maximih'cn  was 
the  eldest;  but  in  1767  Madame  Derobespierre,  as  the  name 
was  then  spelt,  died,  and  the  disconsolate  widower  at  once 
left  Arras  and  wandered  about  Europe  until  his  death  at  Munich 
in  1769.  The  children  were  taken  charge  of  by  their  maternal 
grandfather  and  aunts,  and  Maximilien  was  sent  to  the  college 
of  Arras,  whence  he  was  nominated  in  1770  through  the  bishop 
of  his  native  town  to  a  bursarship  at  the  college  of  Louis-le- 
Grand  at  Paris.  Here  he  had  for  fellow-pupils  Camille  Des- 
moulins  and  Stanislas  Fr6ron. 

Completing  his  law  studies  with  distinction,  and  having  been 
admitted  an  advocate  in  1781,  Robespierre  returned  to  his 
native  city  to  seek  for  practice,  and  to  stmggle  against  poverty. 
His  reputation 'had  already  preceded  him,  and  the  bishop  of 
Arras,  M.  de  Conzi6,  appointed  him  criminal  judge  in  the  diocese 
of  Arras  in  March  1782.  This  appointment,  which  he  Soon 
resigned,  to  avoid  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  death,  did  not 
prevent  his  practising  at  the  bar,  and  he  speedily  became 


a  successful  advocate.  He  now  turned  to  Uterature  md 
society,  and  came  to  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  writers 
and  most  popular  dandies  of  Arras.  In  December  1783  be  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Arras,  the  meetings  of 
which  he  attended  regularly;  and,  like  all  other  young  French- 
men with  literary  proch'vities,  be  began  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  various  provincial  academies.  In  1784  he 
obtained  a  medal  from  the  academy  of  Metz  for  his  essay  on 
the  question  whether  the  relatives  of  a  condemned  crimixud 
should  share  his  disgrace,  the  prize  being  divided  between  him 
and  Pierre  Louis  Lacretelle,  an  advocate  and  journalist  in 
Paris.  An  Hoge  on  J.  B.  L.  Cresset  (170^x777),  the  author 
of  Veri^Veri  and  Le  Michanl^  written  for  the  academy  of  Amiens 
in  X785,  was  not  more  successful;  but  Robeq;>ierre  was  com- 
pensated for  these  failures  by  his  great  popularly  in  the  little 
literary  and  musical  society  at  Arras  known  as  the  "  Rosati/* 
of  which  Camot  was  also  a  member.  There  the  sympathetic 
quality  of  Robespierre's  voice,  which  afterwards  did  him  such 
good  service  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  always  caused  his  indifferent 
verses  to  be  loudly  applauded  by  his  friends. 

In  1788  he  took  part  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  states-general  should  be  elected,  showing  deariy  and  forcibly 
in  his  Adresse  A  la  nation  arttsitnnt  that,  if  the  former  mode 
of  election  by  the  members  of  the  provincial  estates  were  again 
adopted,  the  new  states-general  would  not  represent  the  people 
of  France.  Necker  also-  perceived  this,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  make  the  old  royal  haiUiages  and  stnidiausstts  the 
units  of  election,  which  thus  took  place  on  the  basis  of  almost 
universal  suffrage.  Under  this^ilan  the  dty  of  Arras  was  to 
retum  twenty-four  members  to  the  assembly  of  the  haiUiage 
of  Artois,  which  was  to  elect  the  deputies.  The  corporation 
claimed  Uie  right  to  a  preponderating  influence  in  these  dty 
elections,  and  Robespierre  headed  the  opposition,  making 
himsdf  very  conspicuous  and  drawing|  up  the  cakier,  or  table 
of  complaints  and  grievances,  for  the  gild  of  the  cobblers. 
Although  the  leading  members  of  the  corporation  were  elected, 
their  chief  opponent  succeeded  in  getting  elected  with  them. 
In  the  assembly  of  the  baittiage  rivalry  rdn  stiU  higher,  but 
Robespierre  had  already  made  his  mark  in  politics;  by  the 
Avis  aux  habitants  de  Campagne  (Arras,  1789),  which  is  almost 
certainly  by  him,  he  secured  the  support  of  the  country  electors^ 
and,  though  but  thirty  years  of  age,  poor  and  without  influence, 
he  was  elected  fifth  deputy  of  the  tiers  &at  of  Artois  to  the 
states-general. 

When  the  states-general  met  at  Versailles  on  5th  May  1789, 
the  young  deputy  of  Artois  already  possessed  the  one  faculty 
which  was  to  lead  him  to  supremacy:  he  was  a  fanatic  As 
Mirabeau  is  reported  to  have  said:  "  That  young  man  believes 
what  he  says:  he  will  go  far."  Without  the  courage  and  wide 
tolerance  which  make  a  statesman,  without  the  greatest  qualities 
of  an  orator,  without  the  belief  in  himself  which  marks  a  great 
man,  nervous,  timid  and  suspicious,  Robespierre  yet  believed 
in  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau  with  all  his  heart,  and  would 
have  gone  to  death  for  them;  and  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
eventually  succeed  and  regenerate  France  and  mankind,  he  was 
ready  to  work  with  unwearied  patience.  While  the  Constituent 
Assembly  occupied  itself  in  drawing  up  a  constitution,  Robes- 
pierre turned  from  the  assembly  of  provincial  lawyers  and 
wealthy  bourgeois  to  the  people  of  Paris.  However,  he  spoke 
frequently  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  often  with  great 
success,  and  was  eventually  recognized  as  second  only  to  Potion 
de  Villeneuve — if  second  to  him — as  a  leader  of  the  small  body 
of  the  extreme  left, — the  thirty  voices,  as  Mirabeau  contemptu- 
ously called  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  examine  minutely 
Robespierre's  speeches  and  behaviour  before  1791,  when  the 
death  of  Mirabeau  left  the  way  dear  for  the  influence  of  his 
party;  but  what  is  noteworthy,  as  proving  the  religious  cast 
of  his  mind  and  his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  rdigion,  is  that 
he  spoke  several  times  in  favour  of  the  lower  dergy  and  laboured 
to  get  their  pensions  increased.  When  he  instinctively  felt 
that  his  doctrines  would  have  no  success  in  the  Assembly,  be 
turned  to  the  Sodety  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution,  knowB 
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later  as  the  Jacobin  Gub,  which  had  consisted  originally  of 
the  Breton  deputies  only,  but  which,  after  the  Assembly  moved 
to  Paris,  began  to  admit  among  its  members  various  leaders 
of  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie.  As  time  went  on,  many  of  the 
more  intelligent  artisans  and  small  shopkeepers  became  members' 
of  the  dub,  and  among  such  men  Robespierre  found  the  hearers 
he  sought.  They  did  more  than  listen  to  him:  they  idolized 
him;  the  fanatical  leader  had  found  followers.  As  the  wealthier 
bourgeois  of  Paris  and  deputies  of  a  more  moderate  type  secedttl 
to  the  dub  of  '89,  the  influence  of  the  old  leaders  of  the 
Jacobins  (Bamave,  Duport,  Alexandre  de  Lameth)  diminished; 
and  when  they  themselves,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  founded  the  dub  of  the  Feuillants  in  1791,  the 
followers  of  Robespierre  dominated  the  Jacobin  Club.  The 
death  of  Mirabeau  strengthened  Robapierre's  influence  in  the 
Assembly;  but  on  the  xsth  of  May  1791  he  proved  his  lack  of 
statesmanlike  insight  and  his  jealous  suspicion  of  his  colleagues 
by  proposing  and  carrying  the  motion  that  no  deputies  who 
sat  in  the  Constituent  could  sit  in  the  succeeding  Assembly. 
The  flight  of  the  king  on  the  30th  of  June  and  his  arrest  at 
Varennes  made  Rob^ierre  declare  himself  at  the  Jacobin 
Club  to  be  ni  monarckisle  ni  ripublicain.  After  the  "  massaae  " 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars  (on  the  X7th  of  July  1791)  he  established 
himself,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Jacobins, 
in  the  house  of  Duplay,  a  cabinetmaker  in  the  Rue  St  Honor£, 
and  an  ardent  admirer  of  his,'  where  he  lived  (with  but  two 
short  intervals)  till  his  death.  At  last  came  his  day  of  triumph, 
when  on  the  30th  of  September,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Con* 
stituent  Assembly,  the  people  of  Paris  crowned  P6tion  and 
himself  as  the  two  incorruptible  patriots. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  he  returned  for  a  short 
visit  to  Arras,  where  he  met  with  a  triumphant  reception.  In 
November  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  the  z8th  of  December 
made  a  speech  which  marks  a  new  epoch  in  his  life.  Brissot 
de  WarvUle,  the  dme  politique  of  the  Girondin  party  which  had 
been  formed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  urged  vehemently 
that  war  should  be  declared  against  Austria,  and  the  queen 
was  equally  urgent,  in  the  hope  that  a  victorious  army  might 
restore  the  old  absolutism  of  the  Bourbons.  Two  men  opposed 
the  projecu  of  the  queen  and  the  Girondina— Marat  and 
Robespierre.  Robespierre  feared  a  devdopment  of  militarism, 
which  might  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  reaction.  This 
opposition  from  those  whom  they  had  expected  to  aid  them 
irritated  the  Girondins  greatly,  atfd  from  that  moment  began 
the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  coups  d'iUU  of  the  jxst  of  May 
and  the  and  of  June  1793.  Robespierre  persisted  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  war;  the  Girondins,  especially  Brissot,  attacked 
him  violently;  and  in  April  1792,  he  resigned  the  post  of  public 
prosecutor  at  the  tribunal  of  Paris,  which  he  had  held  since 
February,  and  surted  a  journal,  Le  Difenseur  de  la  Constitution^ 
in  his  own  defence.  It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  summer 
months  of  1792  in  which  the  fate  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
was  being  sealed,  neither  the  Girondins  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly nor  Robespierre  took  any  active  part  in  overthrowing 
it.  Stronger  men  with  practical  instincts  of  statesmanship, 
like  Danton  and  Billaud  Varenne,  who  dared  to  look  facts  in 
the  face  and  take  the  responsibility  of  doing  while  others  were 
talking,  were  the  men  who  made  the  loth  of  August  and  took 
the  Tuilerics.  The  Girondins,  however,  were  quite  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  accomplished  fact;  and  Robespierre, 
likewise,  though  shocked  at  the  shedding  of  blood,  was  willing 
to  take  his  seat  on  the  Commune  of  Paris,  which  had  overthrown 
Louis  X\T.,  and  might  check  the  Girondins.  The  strong  men 
of  the  Commune  were  glad  to  have  Robespierre's  assistance, 
not  because  they  cared  for  him  or  believed  in  him,  but  because 
of  the  help  got  from  his  popularity,  his  reputation  for  virtue, 
which  had  won  for  him  the  surname  of  "  The  Incorruptible," 
and  his  influence  over  the  Jacobin  Club  and  its  branches,  which 
spread  all  over  France.  He  it  was  who  presented  the  petition 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris  on  z6th  August  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  demanding  the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary 
tribunal  and  the  summoning  of  a  Convention.    The  massacres 


of  September  in  the  prisons,  which  Robespierre  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  stop,  showed  that  the  Commune  had  more  confidence 
in  Billaud  than  in  him.  Yet,  as  a  proof  of  his  personal  popu- 
larity, he  was  a  few  days  later  elected  first  deputy  for  Paris 
to  the  National  Convention. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  the  Girondins  immediately 
attacked  Robespierre;  they  were  jealous  of  his  influence  in 
Paris,  and  knew  that  his  single-hearted  fanaticism  would  never 
forgive  their  intrigues  with  the  king  at  the  end  of  July.  As 
eariy  as  the  a6th  of  September  the  Girondin  M.  D.  A.  Lasource 
accused  him  of  aiming  at  the  dictatorship;  afterwards  he  was 
informed  that  l^larat,  Danton  and  himself  were  plotting  to  be- 
come triumvirs;  and  eventually  on  the  29th  of  October  Lou  vet 
de  Couvrai  attacked  him  in  a  studied  and  declamatory  harangue, 
abounding  in  ridiculous  falsehoods  and  obviously  concocted 
in  Madame  Roland's  boudoir.  But  Robespierre  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  rebutting  this  attack  (5th  of  November),  while  he 
denounced  the  federalist  plans  of  the  Girondins.  AJl  personal 
disputes,  however,  gave  way  by  the  month  of  December  1792 
before  the  great  question  of  the  king's  trial,  and  here  Rob«i- 
pierre  took  up  a  position  which  is  at  least  easily  understood. 
These  are  his  words  spoken  on  the  3rd  of  December:  "This 
is  no  trial;  Louis  is  not  a  prisoner  at  the  bar;  you  are  not 
judges;  you  are — you  cannot  but  be — statesmen,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  nation.  You  have  not  to  pass  sentence 
for  or  against  a  single  man,  but  you  have  to  take  a  resolution 
on  a  question  of  the  public  safety,  and  to  dedde  a  question  of 
national  foresight.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  pronounce  the 
fatal  truth:  Louis  ought  to  perish  rather  than  a  hundred 
thousand  virtuous  dtizens;  Louis  must  die,  that  the  country 
may  live."  This  great  question  settled  by  the  king's  execution, 
the  struggle  between  Robespierre  and  the  Girondins  entered 
upon  a  more  acute  stage,  and  the  want  of  statesmanship  among 
the  latter  threw  upon  the  side  of  the  fanatical  Robespierre 
Danton  and  all  those  strong  practical  men  who  cared  little 
for  personal  questions,  and  whose  only  desire  was  the  victory 
of  France  in  her  great  struggle  with  Europe.  Had  it  been  at 
all  possible  to  act  with  that  group  of  men  of  genius  whom 
history  calls  the  Girondins,  Danton,  Lazare  Carnot,  Robert 
Lindet,  and  even  Billaud-Varenne,  would  have  sooner  thrown 
in  thdr  lot  with  them  than  with  Robespierre,  whom  they 
thoroughly  understood;  but  the  Girondins,  spurred  on  by 
Madame  Roland,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Danton. 
Government  became  impossible;  the  federalist  idea,  which 
would  have  broken  France  to  pieces  in  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy,  grew  and  flourished,  and  the  men  of  action  had  to  take 
a  decided  part.  In  the  month  of  May  1793  Camille  Desraoulins, 
acting  under  the  inspiration  of  Robespierre  and  Danton, 
published  his  Histoire  des  Brissotins  and  Brissot  dimnsqui\ 
Maximin  Isnard  dedared  that  Paris  must  be  destroyed  if  it 
pronounced  itself  against  the  provincial  deputies;  Robespierre 
preached  insurrection  at  the  Jacobin  Club;  and  on  the  31st  of 
May  and  the  2nd  of  June  the  Commune  of  Paris  destroyed  the 
Girondin  party.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  France  would 
avenge  them;  but  patriotism  was  stronger  than  federalism. 
The  defence  of  Lyons  exasperated  the  men  who  were  working 
for  France,  and  the  armies  who  were  fighting  for  her,  and 
on  the  27th  of  July  1793,  when  the  struggle  was  practically 
decided,  the  Convention  elected  Robespierre  to  the  new  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  He  had  not  solicited,  so  it  seems, 
nor  even  desired  this  election,  yet  it  marks  an  important  epoch, 
not  only  in  the  life  of  Robespierre,  but  in  the  history  of  the 
Revolution.  Danton  and  the  men  of  action  had  throughout 
the  last  two  years  of  the  crisis,  as  Mirabeau  had  in  the  first 
two  years,  seen  that  the  one  great  need  of  France,  if  she  was 
to  see  the  end  of  her  troubles  without  the  interference  of  foreign 
armies,  was  the  existence  of  a  strong  executive  government. 
The  means  for'  establishing  the  much-needed  strong  executive 
were  found  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.'  The  success 
of  this  Committee  in  suppressing  the  Norman  insurrection  had 
confirmed  the  majority  of  the  Convention  in  the  expediency 
of  strengthening  its  powers,  and  the  Committee  of  General 
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Security  which  sat  beside  it  was  also  strengthened  and  given 
the  entire  management  of  the  internal  police  of  the  country.  It 
was  not  until  Robespierre  was  elected  to  the  Committee  that 
he  became  one  of  the  actual  rulen  of  France.  Indeed,  the 
Committee  was  not  finally  constituted  until  the  xjth  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  last  two  of  the  "  great "  twelve  who  held  office 
until  July  2794  were  elected.  Of  these  twelve  at  least  seven 
— ^Laxare  Camot,  Billaud-Varenne,  CoUot  d'Horbois,  Prieur 
Duvemois  (of  the  Mame),  Prieur  (of  the  C6te  d'Or),  Jean  Bon 
Saint-Andr6  and  Robert  Lindet— were  essentially  men  of 
action,  and  were  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  Robespierre. 
Of  the  other  four,  H£rault  de  S^chelles  was  a  professed  ad- 
herent of  Danton,  Bartee  de  Yitxnac  was  an  eloquent  Provencal, 
who  was  ready  to  be  the  spokesman  to  the  Convention  of  any 
view  which  the  majority  of  the  Conunittee  might  adopt;  and 
only  Georges  Couthon  and  Saint- Just,  devoted  to  Robc^ierre, 
adroitly  sustained  his  poli(;y.  It  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  Robespierre  was  always  in  a  minority  in  the  great 
Committee  in  order  to  absolve  him  from  the  blame  of  being 
the  inventor  of  the  Terror,  as  well  as  to  deprive  him  ol  the  ^ry 
of  the  gallant  stand  made  against  Europe  in  arms. 

After  this  examination  of  Robe^ierre's  position  it  is  not 
necessary  to  investigate  doaely  every  act  of  the  great  Committee 
during  the  year  which  was  pre-eminently  the  year  of  the  Terror; 
the  biographer  is  rather  called  upon  to  examine  his  personal 
position  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  Terror  and  the 
fall  of  the  H^bertists  and  Dantonists,  and  then  to  dwell  upon 
the  last  three  months  in  which  he  stood  almost  alone  trying  to 
work  up  an  effective  counterbalance  to  the  power  of  the  majority 
of  the  great  Committee.  The  Terror  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  idea  of  Danton,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  resort  to 
extreme  measures  to  keep  France  united  and  strong  at  home 
in  order  to  meet  successfully  her  enemies  upon  the  frontier. 
This  idea  was  systematized  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
With  the  actual  organization  of  the  Terror  Robespierre  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do;  its  two  great  engines,  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  and  the  almost  absolute  power  in  the  provinces  of 
the  representatives  on  mission,  were  in  existence  Wore  he 
joined  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  laws  of  the 
maximum  and  of  the  suspects  were  by  no  means  of  his  creation. 
The  reason  why  he  is  alm6st  universally  regarded  as  its  creator 
and  the  dominant  spirit  in  the  Committee  is  not  hard  to  dis- 
cover. Men  like  Lazare  Camot  and  Billaud-Varenne  were 
not  conspicuous  speakers  in  the  Convention,  nor  were  they 
the  idols  of  any  section  of  the  populace;  but  Robespierre 
had  a  fanatical  following  among  the  Jacobins  and  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  orators  in  the  Convention,  on  which  his  care- 
fully prepared  addresses  often  made  a  deep  impression.  His 
panegyrics  on  the  system  of  revolutionary  government  and 
his  praise  of  virtue  led  his  hearers  to  believe  that  the  system 
of  the  Terror,  instead  of  being  monstrous,  was  absolutely 
laudable;  his  pure  life  and  admitted  incorruptibility  threw  a 
lustre  on  the  Committee  of  which  he  was  a  membtf;  and  his 
colleagues  offered  no  opposition  to  his  poung  as  their  repre- 
sentative and  reflecting  some  of  hb  personal  popularity  upon 
them  so  long  as  he  did  not  interfere  with  their  woik.  Moreover, 
he  alone  never  left  Paris,  whilst  all  the  others,  except  Bar^re, 
were  constantly  engaged  on  missions  to  the  armies,  the  navy 
and  the  provinces.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Robespierre, 
Couthon  and  Saint-Just  took  upon  themselves  the  direction 
of  "  la  haute  politique,"  while  the  other  members  acted  only 
in  subordinate  capacities;  undoubtedly  it  would  have  suited 
Robespierre  to  have  had  this  believed,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  was  in  no  way  espedaUy  trusted  in  matters  of  supreme 
importance. 

After  this  explanation  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  Robes- 
pierre was  not  the  sole  author  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Dantonists 
and  the  Hdbertists,  though  he  thoroughly  agreed  with  the 
majority  and  had  no  desire  to  save  them,  the  principles  of 
both  parties  being  obnoxious  to  him.  The  Hdbertists  were 
communists  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  They  held  that 
each  commimc  should  be  self-governing,  and,  while  admitting 


the  right  of  a  oentnd  authority  to  levy  men  and  tgtouty  foe 
the  purposes  of  the  state,  they  believed  that  in  purely  interna] 
matters,  as  well  as  in  determining  the  mode  in  which  nien  &iui 
money  were  to  be  raised,  the  local  government  ought  to   be 
supreme.    This  position  of  the  H6bertists  was  of  course  ob- 
noxious to  the  Committee,  who  believed  that  success  csould 
only  be  won  by  their  retention  of  absolute  power;  and    in 
the  winter  of  x  794-1 79s  it  became  obvious  that  the  Hubert  ist 
party  must  perish,  or  its  opposition  to  the  Committee  would 
grow  too  formidable  owing  to  its  paramount  influence  in    the 
Commune  of  Paris.     Robespierre  shared  his  colleagues*  femr 
of  the  H€bertist  opinions,  and  he  had  a  personal  reaaoD   for 
disliking  that  party  of  athdsts  and  sansciAtlieSt  since  he  be- 
lieved in  the  necessity  of  religious  faith,  and  detested  their 
imitation  of  the  grossness  that  belongs  to  the  lowest  dass  oC 
the  populace.    In  1792  he  had  indignantly  thrown  from  kixn 
the  cap  of  liberty  which  an  ardent  admirer  had  pUced  upon 
his  bead;  he  had  never  pandered  to  the  depraved  tastes  of 
the  mob  by  using  their  language;  and  to  the  last  day  of  his  life 
he  wore  knee-breeches  and  silk  stockings  and  wore  his  hair 
powdered.     His  position  towards  the  Dantonist  party    was 
of  a  different  character.    After  having  seen  established   the 
strong  executive  he  had  laboured  for,  and  having  moved  the 
resolutions  which  finally  consolidated  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  in  September  1793,  Danton  retired 
to  his  country  house.    But  to  his  retreat  came  the  news  of  the 
means  the   Conunittee  used   to  maintain  their  supremacy. 
Danton  did  not  believe  that  this  ccmtinuous  series  of  sacrifices 
under  the  guillotine  was  necessary,  especially  since  the  danger 
to  the  country  had  passed  away  with  the  vict<mes  of  the 
revolutionary  army;  hence  he  inspired  Camille  Dcsmoulins 
to  protest  against  the  Terror  in  the  Vieux  Corddier.    Where 
is  this  system  of  terror  to  end?   What  is  the  good  of  a  tyranny 
comparable  only  to  that  of  the  Roman  emperors  as  described 
by  Tadtus?     Such  were  the  questions  which  Camille  Dcs- 
moulins asked  under  Danton's  inspiration.     This  "moder- 
anUsm,"  as  it  was  called,  was  as  objectionable  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  as  the  doctrines  of  the  HH>ertists.    Both 
parties  must  be  crushed.    Before  the  blows  at  the  leaders  of 
those  two  parties  were  struck,  Robespierre  retired  for  a  DKmth 
(from  X3th  February  to  xjth  March  1794)  from  active  businos 
in  the  Convention  and  the  Committee,  apparently  to  consider 
his  position;  but  he  came  to  the  condusion  that  the  cessation 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  would  mean  the  loss  of  that  supremacy 
by  which  he  hoped  to  establish  the  ideal  of  Rousseau;  for 
Danton,  he  knew,  was  essentially  a  practical  statesman  and 
laughed  at  his  ideas  and  especially  his  politico-religious  pro- 
jects.    He  must  have  considered  too  that  the  result  of  hb 
siding  with  Danton  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  himself. 
The  result  of  his  deliberations  was  that  he  abandoned  Danton 
and  co-operated  in  the  attacks  of  the  Committee  on  the  two 
parties.    On  the  xsth  of  March  he  reappeared  in  the  Con- 
vention; on  the  19th  Hubert  arid  his  friends  were  arrested; 
and  on  the  a4th  they  were  guillotined.    On  the  30th  of  March 
Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins  and  their  friends  were  arrested, 
and  on  the  5th  of  April  they  too  were  guillotined. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  execution  of  Danton  that  Robes- 
pierre began  to  develop  a  policy  distinct  from  that  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Committee,  an  exposition  which  ended  in  his 
downfalL  He  began  by  using  his  influence  over  the  Jacobin 
Qub  to  dominate  the  Commune  of  Paris  through  his  devoted 
adherents,  two  of  whom,  Fleuriot-Lescot  and  C.  F.  de  Payan, 
were  elected  respectively  mayor  and  procureur  of  the  Commune. 
He  also  attempted  to  usurp  the  influence  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  over  the  armies  by  getting  his  young  adherent, 
Saint- Just,  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  frontier.  In  Paris  Robes- 
pierre determined  to  increase  the  pressure  of  the  Terror:  no 
one  should  accuse  him  of  moderantism;  through  the  increased 
eflidency  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  Paris  should  tremble 
before  him  as  the  chief  member  of  the  Committee;  and  the 
Convention  should  pass  whatever  measures  he  might  dictate. 
To  secure  his  aims,  Couthon,  his  other  ally  in  the  Committee, 
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proposed  and  carried  on  the  xoth  of  June  the  ontngeous  hw 
of  32nd  PraipiAl,  by  which  even  the  appearance  of  justice  was 
taken  from  the  tribunal,  which,  as  no  witnesses  were  allowed, 
became  a  simple  court  of  condemnation.  The  result  of  this 
bw  was  that  between  the  xath  of  June  and  the  38th  of  July, 
the  day  of  Robespierre's  death,  no  le^  than  1385  victims 
perished  by  the  guillotine  in  Paris.  It  was  the  bloodiest  and 
the  least  justifiable  period  of  the  Terror.  But  before  this 
there  had  taken  place  in  Robespierre's  life  an  episode  of  supreme 
importance,  as  illustrating  his  character  and  his  political  aims: 
on  the  7th  of  May  he  secured  a  decree  from  the  Convention 
lecognizing  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  This  worship 
of  the  Supreme  Being  was  based  upon  the  ideas  of  Rousseau 
in  the  Social  Contractf  and  was  opposed  by  Robespierre  to 
Catholicism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  H6bertist  atheism  on 
the  other.  In  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being  a  great  f£te  was 
held  on  the  8th  of  June;  Robespierre,  as  president  of  the 
Convention,  walked  first  and  delivered  his  harangue,  and  as  he 
looked  around  him  he  may  well  have  believed  that  his  position 
was  secured  and  that  he  was  at  last  within  reach  of  a  supreme 
power  which  should  enable  him  to  impose  his  belief  on  all 
France,  and  so  ensure  its  happiness.  The  majority  of  the 
Committee  found  his  popularity — or  rather  his  ascendancy, 
for  as  that  increased  his  personal  popularity  diminished- 
useful  to  them,  since  by  increasing  the  stringency  of  the  Terror 
he  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Committee,  whilst  attract- 
ing to  himself,  as  occupying  the  most  prominent  position  in 
It,  any  latent  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  such  stringency. 
Of  the  issue  of  a  struggle  between  themselves  and  Robes- 
pierre they  had  little  fear:  they  controlled  the  Committee 
of  General  Security  through  their  alliance  with  its  leaders, 
Andr£  Amar  and  Marc  Guillaume  Alexis  Vadier;  they  were 
hopeful  of  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  Convention;  for  they 
knew  that  the  chief  deputies  on  the  left,  or  "  the  Mountain," 
were  Dantonists,  who  burned  to  avenge  Danton's  death; 
while  they  felt  sure  also  that  the  mass  of  the  deputies  of  the 
centre,  or  *'  the  Marsh,"  could  be  hounded  on  against  Robes- 
pierre if  they  were  to  accuse  him  of  aiming  at  the  dictatorship 
and  pour  on  him  the  obloquy  of  having  increased  the  Terror 
when  victory  on  the  frontier  rendered  it  less  necessary;  and 
they  knew  finally  that  his  actual  adherents,  though  devoted 
to  him,  were  few  in  number.  The  devotion  of  these  admirers 
bad  been  further  excited  by  the  news  that  a  half-witted  girl, 
named  C^cile  Renault,  had  been  found  wandering  near  his 
house,  with  a  knife  in  her  possession,  intending  to  play  the 
part  of  Charlotte  Corday.  She  was  executed  on  the  17th  of 
June,  on  the  very  day  that  Vadier  raised  a  laugh  at  Robes- 
pierre's expense  in  the  Convention  by  his  report  on  the 
conspiracy  of  Catherine  Thfot  {q.v.),  a  mad  woman,  who  had 
asserted  that  Robespierre  was  a  divinity. 

Robespierre  felt  that  he  must  strike  his  blow  now  or  never. 
Yet  he  was  not  sufficiently  audacious  to  strike  at  once,  as  Payan 
and  Jean  Baptiste  Coffinhal,  the  ablest  of  his  adherents,  would 
have  had  him  do,  but  retired  from  the  Convention  for  some 
weeks,  as  he  had  done  before  the  overthrow  of  the  H6bertists 
and  the  Dantonists,  to  prepare  his  plan  of  action.  This  retire- 
ment seemed  ominous  to  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  and 
they  too  prepared  for  the  struggle  by  communicating  with  the 
deputies  of  the  Mountain,  who  were  either  friends  of  Danton 
or  men  of  proved  energy  like  Barras,  Fr^ron  and  Tallien. 
These  weeks,  the  last  of  his  life,  Robespierre  passed  very  peace- 
fully, according  to  his  wont  all  through  the  Revolution.  He 
continued  to  live  with  the  Duplays,  with  whose  daughter 
£ltenore  he  had  fallen  in  love,  and  used  to  wander  with  her  and 
his  favourite  dog,  a  great  Danish  hound,  named  Bruant,  in  the 
Champs  £lys^  during  the  long  summer  evenings.  At  last, 
on  the  36th  of  July,  Robespierre  appeared,  for  the  first  time  for 
more  than  four  weeks,  in  the  Convention  and  delivered  s  care- 
fully studied  harangue,  which  lasted  for  more  than  four  hours. 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  Terror  ought  to  be  ended,  that 
certain  deputies  who  had  acted  unjustly  and  exceeded  their 
powos  ought  to  be  punished,  and  that  the  Committees  of 


PubKc  Safety  and  General  Security  ought  to  be  renewed.  Great 
was  the  excitement  in  the  Convention:  all  wondered  who  were 
the  deputies  destined  to  be  punished;  all  were  surprised  that 
the  Terror  should  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  the  very  Committee 
of  which  Robespierre  had  been  a  member.  The  majority  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  determined  to  act  promptly.  The 
Convention,  moved  by  Robespierre's  eloquence,  at  first  passed 
his  motions;  but  he  was  replied  to  by  Joseph  Cambon  the 
financier,  Billaud-Varenne,  Amar  and  Vadier,  and  the  Con- 
vention rescinded  their  decrees  and  referred  Robespierre's 
question  to  their  committees.  On  the  following  day,  the  37th 
of  July,  or  in  the  revolutionary  calendar  the  gth  lliermidor, 
Saint-Just  began  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  motions  of  Robes- 
pierre, when  violent  interruptions  showed  the  temper  of  the 
Convention.  Jean  Lambert,  Tallien,  Billaud-Varenne  and 
Vadier  again  attacked  Robespierre;  cries  of  "  Down  with  the 
tyrant  1"  were  raised;  and,  when  Robespierre  hesitated  in  his 
speech  in  answer  to  these  attacks,  the  words  "  C'est  le  sang  de 
Danton  qui  t'^toufle  "  showed  what  was  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  Mountain.  Robespierre  tried  in  vain  to  gain  a  hearing, 
the  excitement  increased  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  Robespierre, 
Couthon  and  Saint-Just,  with  two  young  deputies,  Augustin 
Robespierre  (younger  brother  of  Maximilien)  anfl  Philippe 
Francis  Joseph  Lebas,  the  only  men  in  all  the  Convention 
who  supported  them,  were  ordered  to  be  arrested.  Yet  all  hope 
for  Robespierre  was  not  gone;  he  was  speedily  rescued  from 
his  prison,  with  the  other  deputies,  by  the  troops  of  the  Com- 
mune and  brought  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  There  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  faithful  adherents,  led  by  Payan  and  Cofiinhal. 
But  the  day  was  past  when  the  Commune  could  overawe  the 
Convention;  for  now  the  men  of  action  were  hostile  to  the 
Commime,  and  its  chief  was  not  a  master  of  coups  d'ilat.  On 
the  news  of  the  release  of  Robespierre,  the  Convention  had 
again  met,  and  declared  the  members  of  the  Commune  and  the 
released  deputies  outlawed.  The  national  guards  under  the 
command  of  Barras  had  little  difficulty  in  making  their  way 
to  the  H6tel  de  Ville;  Robespierre  was  shot  in  the  lower  jaw 
by  a  young  gendarme  named  Meda  while  signing  an  appeal  to 
one  of  the  sections  of  Paris  to  take  up  arms  for  him,  though  the 
wound  was  afterwards  believed  to  have  been  inflicted  by  him- 
self, and  all  the  released  deputies  were  again  arrested.  After 
a  night  of  agony,  Robespiene  was  the  next  day  taken  before 
the  tribunal,  where  his  identity  as  an  outlaw  was  proved,  and 
without  further  trial  he  was  executed  with  Couthon  and  Saint- 
Just  and  nineteen  others  of  his  adherents  on  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution  on  the  loth  Thermidor  (38th  July)  1794. 

The  character  of  Robespierre,  when  looked  upon  simply  in 
the  light  of  his  actions  and  his  authenticated  speeches,  and  apart 
from  the  innumerable  legends  which  have  grown  up  about 
it.  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  understand.  A  well-educated  and 
accomplished  young  lawyer,  he  might  have  acquired  a  good 
provincial  practice  and  lived  a  happy  provincial  life  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Revolution.  Like  thousands  of  other  young 
Frenchmen,  he  had  read  the  works  of  Rousseau  and  taken  them 
as  gospel.  Just  at  the  very  time  in  life  when  this  illusion  had 
not  been  destroyed  by  the  realities  of  life,  and  without  the 
experience  which  might  have  taught  the  futility  of  idle  dreams 
and  theories,  he  was  elected  to  the  states-general.  At  Paris 
he  was  not  understood  till  he  met  with  his  audience  of  fellow- 
disciples  of  Rousseau  at  the  Jacobin  Club.  His  fanaticism 
won  him  supporters;  his  singularly  sweet  and  sympathetic 
voice  gained  him  hearers;  and  his  upright  life  attracted  the 
admiration  of  all.  As  matters  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  terrible  crisis,  he  failed,  except  in  the  two  instances  of 
the  question  of  war  and  of  the  king's  trial,  to  show  himself  a 
statesman,  for  he  had  not  the  liberal  views  and  practical  instincts 
which  made  Mirabcau  and  Danton  great  men.  His  admission 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  gave  him  power,  which  he 
hoped  to  use  for  the  establishment  of  his  favourite  theories, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  he  acquiesced  in  and  even  heightened 
the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  is  here  that  the 
fatal  mistake  of  allowing  a  theorist  to  have  power  appeared; 
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Billaud-Varenne  systematized  the  Terror  because  he  believed  it 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country;  Robespierre  intensified 
it  in  order  to-carry  out  his  own  ideas  and  theories.  Robespierre's 
private  life  was  always  respectable:  be  was  always  enoiphati- 
cally  a  gentleman  and  man  of  culture,  and  even  a  little  bit  of  a 
dandy,  scrupulously  honest,  truthful  and  charitable.  In  his 
habits  and  manner  of  life  he  was  simple  and  laborious;  he  was 
not  a  man  gifted  with  flashes  of  genius,  but  one  who  had  to  think 
much  before  he  could  come  to  a  dedsioot  and  he  woriced  hard 
all  his  life. 

On  the  family  of  Robespierre  see  A.  J.  Paris  in  the  Mimoires 
(2nd  scries,  vol.  iii.)  of  the  Academy  of  Arras;  the  (Euvres  de 
Maximilien  Robespierre  (3  vols.,  1840).  published  by  Laponneraye 
with  preface  by  Armand  Carrel,  contain  some  of  his  speeches  and 
the  memoirs  of  Charlotte  Robespierre  on  her  brothers.  The  standard 
work  on  Robespierre's  career  is  Ernest  Hamel,  Histoire  de  Robes- 
pierre d'apris  des  papiers  de  famiUe,  Us  sources  originales  et  des 
documents  entitrement  inidits  (3  vols..  1865-67).  After  the  appear- 
ance of.  the  first  volume,  the  publisher  refused  to  proceed  for  fear 
of  prosecution  until  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  author.  Another 
edition  with  a  different  title  appeared  in  1878.  See  also  Ch.  d'Heri- 
cault.  La  Riw^ution  de  Thermidor  (2nd  ed..  1878) ;  Karl  Brunnemann, 
Maximilian  Robespierre  (Leipzig,  1880):  F.  A.  Aulard,  Les  Orateurs 
de  PAssembUe  Constituante  (1882);  M.  de  Lescure,  "  Le  Roman  de 
Robespierre,"  in  La  SocieU  fratifaise  pendant  la  Terreur  (1882): 
E.  Hamel.  La  Maison  de  Robespierre  (189O ;  Hilaire  Belloc.  Robes- 
pierre (1901);  and  C.  F.  Warwick,  Robespierre  and  the  French 
Revolution  (i^).  Many  of  the  books  which  have  been  written 
about  Robespierre  are  most  untrustworthy,  and  the  picture  of  him 
given  by  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his  French  Revolution  u  unjust. 

ROBILANT,  CARLO  FEUCE  NIOOUS.  Conte  di  (1826- 
1888),  Italian  statesman  and  diplomat,  was  a  native  of  Turin. 
He  entered  the  army,  and  lost  his  left  hand  at  Novara,  where 
he  was  aide-de-camp  to  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Piedmont.  He 
fought  in  1859,  and  reached  the  grade  of  general  in  the  Austrian 
campaign  of  1866,  after  which  he  served  on  the  delimitation 
commission.  He  was  chief  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  in 
1867  was  made  prefect  of  Ravenna  to  suppress  pohticai  dis- 
order. He  was  def^ted  at  Turin  in  the  elections  for  the 
Chamber  in  1870,  and  was  sent  in  1871  as  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Vienna,  where  he  subsequently  became  ambassador. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Prussian  nobility  by  his  mother, 
and  he  married  an  Austrian,  a  daughter  of  Prince  Edmund 
Clary-Aldringen.  In  spite  of  the  active  share  iie  had  taken 
in  driving  Austria  from  Italy,  he  was  a  persona  grata  at  Vienna, 
and  his  policy  was  steadily  directed  to  an  alliance  between  the 
two  powers.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  secret  terms  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  in  1882.  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  in  1885 
to  become  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Depretis  cabinet. 
Robilant's  independent  attitude  as  foreign  minister  secured- 
greater  consideration  for  Italy  from  her  allies,  but  he  did  not 
adapt  himself  to  the  exigencies  of  domestic  politics,  and  his 
excessive  unpopularity  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the 
ministry  on  the  7th  of  February  1887,  consequent  on  an  adverse 
vote  on  the  Massawa  question.  Before  leaving  office,  he  com- 
pleted the  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  for  its  extension  lo  cover  Anglo-Italian  co-operation  in 
the  Mediterranean.  In  the  new  Depretis-Crispi  administration 
Robilant  was  not  included.  He  was  sent  to  London  as  ambas- 
sador in  the  next  year,  but  died  two  months  after  his  arrival, 
on  the  17th  of  October  1888. 

ROBIN  HOOD,  English  legendary  hero.  The  oldest  mention 
of  Robin  Hood  at  present  known  occurs  in  the  second  edition — 
what  is  called  the  B  text — of  Piers  the  Plawman^  the  date  of 
which  is  about  1377.  In  passus  v.  *of  that  poem  the  figure  of 
Sloth  is  represented  as  saying — 

"  1  can  noujte  perfitly  my  pater-noster,  as  the  prcst  it  syngeth : 
But  I  can  rymes  of  Rooyn  Hood  and  Randoli  Erie  of  Chestre." 

He  is  next  mentioned  by  Andrew  of  Wyntoun  in  his  Original 
Chronicle  of  Scotland,  written  about  1420 — 

"  Lytel  Jhon  and  ftohyne  Hude 
Waythmen  ware  commendyd  gude; 
In  Yngilwodc  and  Barnysdale 
Thai  oysyd  all  this  time  [c.  1283]  thare  trawale  *': 


next  by  Walter  Bower  in  his  additions  of  Fordu&'s  Sc«tiicAr»> 
niccn  about   1450 — 

"•Hoc  in  tempore  [1266]  de  exheredatts  et  bannitts  sarrexit  et 
caput  erexit  ille  famosissimus  sicarius  Robertus  Hode  et  L.iiti]l 
Jonanne  cum  eorum  complicibus,  de  quibus  stolidum  vulgus  hianccr 
in  comoediis  et  tragoediis  orurienter  restum  faciunt  et  super  oeccras 
romancias,  mimos,  er  baraancM  cantitare  delectantur." 

Of  his  popularity  in  the  latter  half  of  the  xsth  and  in  the  x6th 

centuries  there  are  many  signs.   Just  one  passage  must  be  quoted 

as  of  special  importance  because  closely  followed  by  R.  Grafton, 

J.  Stow  and  W.  Camden.   It  is  from  John  Mair's  Historia  if a/orsi 

Britanniae  tarn  Angliae  quam  Scatiae,  which  appeared  in  1521 — 

"  Cirea  haec  tempora  [Ricardi  Primi],  ut  auguror,  Robertus 
Hudua  Anglus  et  Parvus  Joannes  latrones  famatisstmi  in  mrmoribtts 
latuerunt,  solum  opulentorum  virorum  bona  deripientn.  Nullum 
nisi  eos  invadentem  vel  resutentem  pro  suanira  rerum  tuitiooe 
occiderunt.  Centum  sagittarios  ad  pugnam  aptissimos  Robertus 
latrociniis  aluit,  quos  400  viri  fortissimi  invadere  non  audctiant. 
Rebus  hujus  Roberti  gestis  tola  Britannia  in  cantibus  ulitur,  Faem i nam 
nullam  opprimi  permisit  nee  pauperum  bona  surripuit.  verum  eos 
ex  abbatum  boms  sublatis  opiparc  pavit.  Viri  lapinam  improboi, 
sed  latronum  omnium  humanissimus  et  prioceps  exau" 

In  the  Elizabethan  era  and  afterwards  mentions  abound; 
see  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Sidney,  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton, 
Warner,  A.  Munday,  Camden,  Stow,  Braithwaite,  Fuller,  &c. 

Of  the  ballads  themselves,  Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk  is  possibly 

as  old  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  (see  Thomas  Wright's  Essays 

on  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  iL  174);  Robin  Hood  and  ike 

Potter  and  Robyn  and  Gandelyn  axe  certainly  not  later  than  the 

1 5th  century.    Most  important  of  all  is  il  Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn 

Hode,  which  was  first  printed 'about  1510  (see  A.  W.  Pollard's 

Fifteenth  Century  Prose  and  Verse,  Westminster,  1903).    This  is 

evidently  founded  on  older  ballads;  w«  read  in  The  Secandc 

Fytlet  IL  176  and  177 — 

"  He  wente  hym  forthe  full  mery  syngyi^. 
As  men  have  told  in  tale." 

In  fact,  it  does  for  the  Robin  Hood  cycle  what  m  few  years 
before  Sir  Thomas  Malory  had  done  for  the  Arthurian  romances 
— what  in  the  6th  century  B.C.  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have  done 
for  the  Homeric  poems. 

These  are  the  facts  about  him  and  his  balladry.  Of  conjee^ 
tures  there  is  no  end.  He  has  been  represented  as  the  last  of  the 
Saxons — as  a  Saxon  holding  out  against  the  Norman  conquefors 
^  late  as  the  end  of  the  12th  century  (see  Augustin  Tlderry's 
Norman  Conquest,  and  compare  Sir  Walter  Scott's  JvanAoe). 
J.  M,  Gutch  maintains  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Simon  de 
Montfort.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  associated  him  with  the 
rebel  earl,  of  Lancaster  of  Edward  II. 's  time.  This  scholar 
in  a  brochure  published  in  1852  produced  evidence  from  the 
exchequer  accounts  and  the  court  rolls  of  the  manor  of  Wake- 
field showing  that  a  "  Robyn  Hod  "  and  a  "  Robertus  Hood  ** 
were  living  in  this  reign.  The  series  of  coincidences  to  whidi 
he  points  is  undoubtedly  striking,  but  had  failed  to  convince 
most  critics.  Professor  F.  J.  ChUd  dismisses  his  inferences  as 
"  ludicrous." 

For  our  part,  we  are  not  disinclined  to  believe  that  the  Robin 
Hood  story  has  some  historical  basis,  however  fanciful  and 
romantic  the  superstrucliuie.  We  parallel  it  with  the  Arthurian 
story,  and  hold  that,  just  as  there  was  probably  a  real  Arthur^ 
however  different  from  the  hero  of  the  trouv^res,  so  there  was  a 
real  Hood,  however  now  enlarged  and  disguised  by  the  accrelions 
of  legend.  That  Charlemagne  and  Richard  I.  of  England  be- 
came  the  subjects  of  romances  does  not  prevent  our  bdieviog 
in  their  existence;  nor  need  Hood's  mythical  life  deprive  him  c^ 
his  natural  one.  Sloth  in  Langland's  poem  couples  him,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  Randle,  earl  of  Chester;  and  no  <M»e  doubts 
this  nobleman's  existence  because  he  had  "  rymes  '*  made  about 
him.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  the  third  Randle  (see  Bishop 
Percy's  Folio  MS.,  ed.  Hales  and  Fumivall,  L  260).  And  pos- 
sibly enough  Hood  was  contemporary  with  that  eari,,who 
"  flourished  "  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.,  John  and  Henry  III. 
Wyntoun  and  Mair,  as  we  have  seen,  assign  him  to  that  period. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  m'th  Hunter  that  he  lived  so  late  as 
Ed  ward.  II. 's  reign.    This  would  leave  no  time  for  the  growth 


o(  hs  mjrth;  uid  hnmytliwu,  wii  evident  fiom  vhitwefa&vt 
llrudy  uid  ud  quoted,  Inll-gniwn  ia  the  fint  half  o(  the  I4tb  ccd- 
liuy.  Whuever  miy  have  been  the  immediate  gentni  of  the  myth 
— and  il  may  well  be  Bought  in  the  heartko  forest  law* — itt 
vitality  waa  amnd  by  the  Eagliifa  love  of  archeiy  and  hiitorkal 
repetition.  In  the  rolk  ol  parliament  of  1437  mention  iimadc 
ol  Fien  VenaUea,  a  robber  who  took  to  the  woodi  "  like  aa  it 
had  been  Robin  Uood  and  hia  meynf,"  There  are  indicationa 
that  Rotnn  waa  identiScd  or  confiucd  with  Robert  Lockiley,  a 

have  be«n  bom  in  "  Merry  iweet  LeduUy  lawn." 

But  whetbn  he  lived  or  not,  and  whenever  he  lived,  it  ia 
cntaln  that  many  mythical  etementi  arc  contained  in  hii  story. 
Both  hb  name  and  hk  opbits  remind  ui  of  the  woodland  ipiiit 
Kobm  GoodfeUow  and  bii  merry  pranka.  He  la  fond  ol  dis- 
guising himielf ,  and  devoted  to  fun  and  practical  jokei.  Theie 
Irolici  iimest  the  wind.  "  The  whole  ilory,"  layi  Mr  H. 
Bradley,  "  ii  ultimately  derived  Irom  the  great  Aryan  lun- 
nyth.  Robin  Hood  is  Hod,  the  god  of  the  wind,  a  form  of 
Woden;  Maid  Marian  is  Morgen,  the  dawn-maiden;  Friar  T\ick 
b  Toki,  the  spirit  of  frost  and  snow." 

Tbe  name  Robin  (a  French  form  from  Rob,  which  b  of  course 
a  short  form  lor  Robert)  would  lerve  both  lor  "  the  shrewd  and ' 
knavish  sprite  " — the  German  Knecht  Ruprecht  (see  Grimm's 
TciJ.  UyUi.  p,  S04,  trans.  Stallybiass)— and  for  the  bandit  (see 
"  Roberdet  Knaues"  in  the  Prologue  of  Pttrs  Iki  Plaaman, 
1. 44,  and  the  note  in  Warton's  Hill.  ofEni.  Poll.  iL  qj,  ed.  rB4o). 
Hood  is  a  very  usual  dialectal  form  of  ip»if ;  and  in  hit  play 
EAtuni  Ike  FirU,  George  Peele  actually  alludes  to  the  bandit 
ai  "  Robin  ol  the  Wood."  Mr  Gutch  thus  explains  the  origin  of 
the  name.  It  b  ttU  a  common  enough  surname,  of  which  the 
earlier  ihipe  It  Odo  (kc  "  Uoudart,"  ftc,  in  Larchey's  Dkt. 
AuATanuliDOIlce,  100,  the  name  Hudson.  But  it  also  remind) 
DIM  of  the  Gemuo  fajnillat  spirit  Hudekin,  or  possibly  of  the 
German  Witikiad  (»«  Wright's  Etsayam  At  MiiiU  Afci,  li. 
^o^).  Ur  Sidney  Lee  susgesls  that  Robin  was  a  foRst  elf  so 
oiled  because  elves  wd»  hoods  (tee  Did.  of  Nalienat  Bitsrspky. 
nib.  "  Rabin  Hood  ").  How  certain  It  is  that  the  Robin  Hood 
itory  attracted  to  it  and  appropriated  other  elements  is  illus- 
tiated  by  lu  tubtequent  hblary — Itt  blatory  after  the  I4lh 
century.  Thut  later  on  we  find  II  (ounected  with  the  Morrit 
dance;  but  tlie  Morrit  dance  was  not  kiiown  in  England  before 
the  r6th  century  or  late  In  the  ijth.  The  Friar  Tuck  and 
Maid  Uarian  elemcntt  have  been  thought  to  have  beer 
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which  w 


on  Maynlay  and  were  immensely  popular  (see  Latimer's  FntltfvU 
Stnumi  (London,  1571),  p.  7s;  alu  PaiUm  LOUri,  ed.  J.  Gaird- 
ner,  iii.  Sq).  After  1615,  the  dare  of  the  pageant  prepared  for 
the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  JoUca,  draper,  by  Anthony  Munday 
•ikd  entitled  Utlrtfilii  Carimala,  a  peer  was  imported  into  it, 
aiul  the  yeoman  of  the  older  version  was  metamorphoaed  into 
tlie  earl  of  Huntingdcn,  for  whom  in  the  following  century 
Williara  Stukeley  discovered  a  latiafactory  pedigree  1  The 
earl  of  Huntingdon  was  probably  a  nicknaiiK  for  a  hunter.  At 
last,  with  the  diange  of  times,  the  myth  ceased  growing.  Its 
rise  and  development  and  decay  deserve  a  more  thorough  study 


tived. 


It  perhaps  is  its  greatest  jnlerett  at  we  fint  sec  it  is  its 
_  ,  lion  of  the  popular  mind  about  the  <lose  of  the  middle 
age&  Robin  Hood  is  at  that  time  the  people's  ideal  as  Arthur 
il  that  of  the  upper  classes.  He  Is  the  ideal  yeoman  at  Arthur 
ii  tfie  ideal  knight.  He  readjusts  the  distribution  of  properly: 
he  mba  the  rich  and  endows  the  poor.  He  it  an  earnest  wor- 
abippcr  of  the  Virgin,  but  a  bold  and  vigorous  hater  of  monks 
and  abbots.  He  is  the  great  iportsman.  the  Incomparable 
archer,  the  lover  of  the  greenwood  and  of  a  free  life,  t>rave, 
advcnturoua,  jocular,  open-haaded,  a  protector  of  women. 
Obaeive  Us  instmctioni  to  Ultle  John — 


md  tlivae  arrhebysthoppa 

Tbe  hye  aberyte  of  Notynghame 
Hym  bdde  in  your  myDdc." 
And  ««  ue  loU— 

"  Robin  loved  our  den  lady  T 
Foe  doun  o(  dedely  lyBoe 
Wolde  he  never  do  ooinpany  hanite 

See  also  Drayton's  PolyiMaH,  Song  nvi.  The  ttory  It  localised 
in  Bamtdale  and  Sherwood,  ij.  between  Doncaster  and  Notting- 
ham. In  Vorkthiro  Nottinghamthire  and  Lincolnshire  a  host 
of  place-namei  testify  to  the  pc^larity  of  the  Robin  Hood 
legend— Robin  Hood's  Bay,  Robin  Hood's  Cave,  Robin  Hood'i 
Chase,  Robin  Hood's  Cup  (a  well},  Robin  Hood'i  Chair,  Robin 
Hood's  Pricks 

IhoM  of  Rilnn 
HT  Child  in  the 
OAWfl  Populat  Baltadi 
Gummne'i  OU  fniJiik 
lie  Percy  Folio  (eJlicd 
e  unhappily  mutUated; 
«ll  moce  or  ksa  unique, 
it  of  lingular  IntcraL 
ihe  RoUn  Hood  twllada 


ijS  appeared  a 
>iinfii.£iir>y  J 


S30);.Dd  I.  Hunt 
d.  SMm  Htoi  (ig< 
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I  Biofrapky  ii  extremely  erudite,  and  two  valuable 
butea  Vf  ^  Edward  Brabrook  to  tbe  AHjiouary 

iuly  >««,  might  be  conHilted.  See  alto  Stukeley, 
,i,—i.»  N,.  i  i,.-TI,i.r™  CtmiaiU  do  TAKik- 
'—'—  "nutnl^of 
F.  J.  S.) 

BOBIH  HOODt  BIT,  ■  leaiide  Toort  in  the-  Whitby  parlia- 
mentary division  of  tbe  North  Riding  ol  Yorkshire,  England, 
ei  m.  S,£.  of  ^Vhitl^  by  a  branch  ol  the  North-Eastem  railway. 
The  bay  itself  la  a  aballow  bidentation  ol  tbe  coait,  aikd  is 
fringed  with  high  [rictuiesqiie  dlSi,  breached  in  [daces  by  steep- 
tided  nsROw  gullies.  The  old  fishing  viUi^e  overhangs  the 
cliai,  while  the  more  moddn  waieting-pUce  is  mostly  built  a 
liltle  inland,    A  fine  itretch  of  wady  ahore  h  eiposed  at  low  tide. 

BOBIHU,  Di  LocuBT-TizE,  a  genua  of  about  aii  species 
native  of  the  United  States  and  MeiiicD,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
order Fapiljonaceae  of  the  great  family  Leguminosae.  It  «u 
named  by  Linnaeus  Id  honour  of  Jean  Robin  (ifso-ieig), 
herhaliii  to  the  king  of  France  and  hit  son  and  successor, 
Vespatien  Robin  (i57^i£6o)  by  whom  tbe  best-known  species, 
J?^~iiHi  PiFudacada,  was  introduced  into  Europe,  in  the  Jardin 
du  KxA  at  Paris  in  r6j6.  This  tree,  the  btslard  acada,  or 
false  acada,  and  often  called  erroneously  acacia,  is  now  widely 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree  In  this  country  and  on  the 
European  continent.  It  grows  from  30  to  tio  ft.  high,  and 
bears  toi^,  graceful,  compound  leaves  with  p  to  l^  bright 
green  oUong  lea£eta,  and  white  fragrant  flowert  in  loose 
pendulous  racemes,  recalling  the  laburnum  in  habit.  There 
are  many  varieties  In  English  gardens  varying  In  the  method 
of  groirth,  tlie  presence  or  absence  ol  thorns  (perustcnt  qnnoae 
stipules)  on  Ihe  branches  and  the  colour  of  the  Boner. 

In  the  eastern  United  Stalea,  where  it  is  native,  it  gmwl 
from  70  to  So  ft.  high  with  a  trunk  j  or  4  ft.  in  diameter.  It 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  American  forest. 
The  wood  is  heavy,  very  hard,  strong,  close-grained  and  durable, 
and  is  estensively  used  in  shipbuilding,  also  for  posts  and 
other  purposea  where  durability  in  contact  with  the  ground  ia 

like  many  plants  ol  tbe  nine  bmDy,  the  lesves  show  sleep 
movement,  folding  together  at  night  and  In  dull  or  wet  weather; 
for  this  rcaaao  It  Is  lest  injurious  than  many  treea  to  plants 
growing  hi  Its  shade,  aa  the  rain  b  abb  more  quickly  to  reach 
the  ground  beneath. 
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ROBINS.  BBKJAinir  (x707~X75x),  English  man  of  science 
And  engineer,  was  born  at  Bath  in  1707.  His  parents  were 
Quakers  in  poor  circumstances,  and  gave  him  very  Utile  educa^ 
lion.  Having  come  to  London  by  the  advice  of  Dr  Henry 
Pemberton  (1694-1 771),  who  had  recognized  his  talents,  he 
for  a  time  maintained  himself  by  teaching  mathematics,  but 
soon  devoted  himself  to  engineering  and  the  study  of  fortifica- 
tion. In  particular  he  carried  out  ai»  extensive  series  of  ex- 
periments in  gunnery,  embodying  his  residts  in  his  famous 
treatise  on  New  Principles  in  Gunnery  (174a),  which  contains 
a  description  of  his  ballistic  pendulum  (see  Chronogiapb). 
Robins  also  made  a  number  of  important  experiments  on  the 
resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion  of  projectiles,  and  on  the 
force  of  gunpowder,  with  computation  of  the  velocities  thereby 
communicated  to  projectiles.  He  compared  the  results  of  his 
theory  with  experimental  determinations  of  the  ranges  of 
mortars  and  cannon,  and  gave  practical  maxims  for  the  manage- 
ment of  artillery.  He  also  made  observations  on  the  flight  of 
rockets^  and  wrote  on  the  advantages  of  rifled  barrels.  His 
work  on  gtmnery  was  translated  into  German  by  L.  Eider, 
who  added  to  it  a  critical  commentary  of  his  own.  Of  less 
interest  nowadays  are  Robins's  more  purely  mathematical 
writings,  such  as  his  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  and  Cer- 
tainty  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Methods  of  Fluxions  and  of  Prime 
and  Ultimate  Ratios  (1735),  "  A  Demonstration  of  the  Eleventh 
Proposition  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton'a  Treatise  of  Quadratures  " 
(Phii.  Trans.t  i7'7)t  v^<l  similar  works.  Besides  his  scientific 
labours  Robins  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  He  wrote 
pamphlets  in  support  of  the  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  was  secretary  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  that  minister.  He 
also  wrote  a  preface  to  the  Report  on  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  General  Officers  on  their  Examination  into  the  Conduct 
of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Cope,  in  which  he  gave  an  apology 
for  the  battle  of  Prestonpans.  In  1749  he  was  appointed 
engineer-general  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  went  out  to 
superintend  the  reconstruction  of  their  forts;  but  his  health 
soon  failed,  and  he  died  at  Fort  St  David  on  the  29th  of  Jidy 

X7SI. 
His  works  were  published  in  two  volumes  in  1761. 

ROBINSON,  EDWARD  (1794-1863),  American  Biblical 
scholar,  was  bom  in  Southington,  Connecticut,  on  the  loth 
of  April  X794,  the  son  of  William  Robinson  (1754-1825), 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Southington.  He 
graduated  in  x8x6  at  Hamilton  College.  In  x8ax  he  came 
under  the  influence  and  teaching  of  Moses  Stuart,  the  second 
edition  of  whose  Hebrew  Grammar  he  helped  to  prepare  for 
the  press  in  x8a3,  and  through  whom  he  was  appointed  in 
the  same  year  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  Andover  Seminary. 
With  Stuart  he  translated  in  X825  the  first  edition  of  Winer's 
Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek;  and  alone  he  translated 
Wahl's  Clavis  Philologica  Nooi  Testamenti  (1825).  In  1826-30 
he  studied  in  Germany,  especially  at  Halle,  under  Geaenius, 
Tholuck  and  Rddiger,  and  at  Berlin,  imder  Neander.  He 
was  professor  (extraordinary)  of  sacred  literature  and  librarian 
at  Andover  in  1830-33,  resigning  because  of  dangerous  epileptic 
attacks;  and  in  X83X-35  he  edited  the  Biblical  Repository, 
which  he  founded  and  carried  on  very  largdy  by  his  own  con- 
tributions, assisted  somewhat  by  his  young  German  wife, 
Theresa  Albertina  Luise  (1797-1869),  the  daughter  of  Professor 
Ludwig  Heinrich  von  Jakob  of  Halle,  a  linguist  of  considerable 
ability,  und  a  writer  (in  her  early  years  imder  the  pseudonym 
"Talvi")  of  essays  and  stories.  In  X837  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  Biblical  literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  left  America  for  three  years  of  study  in  Palestine  and 
Germany,  the  fruit  of  which,  his  Biblical  Researches,  published 
in  1841,  brought  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  1842.  A  second  volume  of  Researches  appeared  in 
1856.  His  plans  to  sum  up  his  important  topographical  studies 
In  a  work  on  Biblical  geography  were  cut  short  by  cataract  in 
x86x  and  by  his  death  in  New  York  City  on  the  27th  of  January 
1863.    A  great  Biblical  scholar  and  cxegete,  Robinson  must 


be  considered  the  pioneer  and  father  of  Biblical  ^  _  _  ^ 
his  Bibltcal  Researches,  supplemented  by  the  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land  (1865),  were  based  on  careful  peraoniU  ex- 
ploration and  tempered  by  a  thoroughly  critical  spirit,  which 
was  possibly  at  times  too  sceptical  of  local  traditioo.  Of 
scarcely  less  value  in  their  day  were  his  Greeh  Harmony  erf  the 
Gospels  (1845  and  often)  and  his  Gruh  and  English  Lexicme  of 
the  New  Testament  (1836,  revised  1847  and  1850).  He  estab- 
lished in  X843  and  edited  for  some  years  the  BibUotheca  Sacra 
(in  which  the  Biblical  Repository  was  merged  in  1852),  for  whidi 
he  wrote  until  1855. 

See  Henry  B.  Smith  and  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock.  The  Life.  Wriiimgs 
and  Character  €f  Edward  Robinson  (New  Yoric,  1863):  a  biography 
of  Mrs  Robinson  was  published,  with  a  collection  <m  her  stories.,  aa 
Leipzig,  in  1874. 

ROBINSON,  HENRY  CRABB  (1777-1867),  English  journalist 
and  diarist,  the  son  of  a  taxmer,  was  bom  at  Buiy  St  Edmiuuis 
on  the  X3th  of  March  1775.    In  1796  he  entered  the  office  of  a 
solicitor  in  London,  but  two  years  later,  having  inherited  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  to  give  him  a  small  yearly  income,  he  started 
in  1800  upon  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  travelling  chiefly  in 
Germany  and  Bohemia.    In  1802  he  became  a  student  at  the 
university  of  Jena,  where  he  remained  until  his  return   to 
England  in  1805.    After  vain  endeavours  to  obtain  a  post  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  he  was  appointed  foreign  correspondent 
for  The  Times  at  AJtona.    His  letters,  "  From  the  Banks  of 
the  Elbe,"  wen  published  in  this  newspaper  during  1807,  and 
on  his  return  he  became  its  foreign  editor.    In  1808  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peninsular  War  he  was  sent  out  as  spedai  war 
correspondent — an  innovation  in  English  joumalismr — for   Tka 
Times  to  Spain.    There  he  witnessed  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat 
at  Corxmna.    After  his  return  to  England  he  read  for  the  bar 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  from  18x3  to  1828  he  practised  aa 
a  barrister,  retiring  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  a  modest  com- 
petence.   He  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  friend  of  Lamb, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Southey.     He  was  a  great  con- 
versationalist, and  his  breakfast  parties  rivalled  those  erf  Samuel 
Rogers.  He  died  in  London  on  the  5ih  of  February  1867. 

His  Diary  of  35  volumes,  his  Journals  of  30  vcdumes,  and  hb 
Letters  and  Reminiscences  in  36  volumes,  contain  vivid  pictures 
drawn  b)r  an  acute  and  sympathetic  observer  who  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  studying  contemporary  celebrities.  They  are 
preserved  at  Dr  Williams's  Library  in  Gordon  Square.  Londoa. 
Ciabb  Robinson  seems  to  have  intended  to  edit  these  for  publica- 
tion, but  except  for  a  meagre  selection  edited  by  Thomas  Sadler  and 
entitled  The  Diary,  Reminiscences  and  Correspondence  of  H.  Crnib 
Robinson  (1869),  they  have  never  been  reprinted.  Crabb  Robinsoa 
was  one  01  the  founders  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  and  of  University 
Collegei  London. 

ROBINSON,  JOHN  (x65o-x7a3),  English  diplomatist  and 
prelate,  a  son  of  John  Robinson  (d.  165 1),  was  bom  at  Cleasby, 
near  Darlington,  on  the  7th  of  November  1650.  Educated  at 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  he  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel  Collie, 
and  about  x68o  chaplain  to  the  British  embassy  to  Stockholm, 
and  remained  in  Sweden  for  nearly  thirty  years.  During  the 
absence  of  the  minister,  Philip  Warwick,  Robinson  acted  as 
resident  and  as  envoy  extraordinary,  and  he  was  thus  in  Sweden 
during  a  very  interesting  and  important  period,  and  was  pcr> 
forming  diplomatic  duties  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  northern 
Europe  were  attracting  an  untuual  amount  of  attention. 
Among  his  adventures  not  the  least  noteworthy  was  his  jouroej 
to  Narva  with  Charles  XII.  in  x  700.  In  x  709  Robinson  returned 
to  England,  and  was  appointed  dean  of  Windsor  and  of  Wolver- 
hampton; in  17x0  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  among 
other  ecclesiastical  positions  he  held  that  of  dean  of  the  Chapel 
RojraL  In  August  X7xx  he  became  lord  privy  seal,  this  being, 
says  Lord  Stanhope,  "  the  last  time  that  a  bishc^  has  beo 
called  upon  to  fill  a  political  office."  In  171  a  the  bishop  re- 
presented England  at  the  important  congress  of  Utrecht,  aixl 
at  first  plenipotentiary  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  April 
X7X3.  Just  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  chosen  bishop 
of  London  in  succession  to  Henry  Compton.  Hd  died  at  Hamp- 
stead  on  the  xxth  of  April  X723,  having  been  a  great  benefactor 
to  Oriel  College.     Robinson  wrote  an  Accoumt  of  Swedtm: 
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Segfilker  with  m  Extract  of  the  History  of  that  Kingdom,  By  a 
person  of  note  miw  resided  many  years  there  (London,  1695). 
Tbis  was  translated  into  French  (Amstodam,  17x2)1  and  in 
Z738  was  published  with  Viscount  Molesworth's  Aceotmt  of 
Daemark  in  i6g2.  Some  of  his  letters  are  among  the  StrafEwd 
papers  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  member  of  the  same  family  was  Sir  Frederick  Philipse 
Robinson  (x 765-1852),  a  Virginian  soldier,  who  fought  for 
England  during  the  American  War  of  Independence.  On  the 
conclusion  of  peace  he  went  to  England,  and  in  18 13  and  18x4 
he  commanded  a  brigade  under  Wellington  in  Spain.  After- 
^Rwds  he  was  governor  of  Tobago,  and  he  became  a  general  in 
184X.    He  died  at  Brighton  on  tbus  ist  of  January  185a. 

ROBINSON.  JOHN  (x  575-1635),  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  probstbly  in  Lincolnshire  or  Nottingham- 
shire about  1575.  He  seems  to  have  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  to  have  been  influenced  by  William  Perkins.  He  took 
orders  and  held  a  curacy  in  Norwich,  but  was  attracted  by 
Puritan  doctrines,  and  fbially  associated  himself  with  a  Con- 
gregation meeting  at  Gainsborough  (where  the  "  John  Robinson 
Memorial  Church  "  bears  witness  to  his  work).  In  x6o6  the 
members  divided  into  two  societies,  Robinson  becoming 
minister  of  the  one  whidi  made  its  headquarters  at  Scrooby, 
a  neighbouring  village.  The  increasing  hostility  of  the  authori- 
ties towards  nonconformity  soon  forced  him  and  his  people 
to  think  of  flight,  and,  not  without  diflSculty,  they  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape  in  detachments  to  Holland.  Robinson 
settled  in  Amsterdam  in  x6o8,  but  in  the  following  year  re- 
moved, with  a  large  contingent,  to  Leiden,  where  he  ministered 
to  a  community  whose  numbers  gradually  grew  from  one 
hundred  to  three  himdred.  In  1620  a  considerable  minority 
of  these  sailed  for  England  in  the  "  Speedwell,"  and  ulUmately 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  "  Mayflower";  it  was  Robinson's 
intention  to  follow  as  soon  as  practicable,  along  with  the  rest 
of  his  flock,  but  he  died  before  Uie  plan  could  be  carried  out,  on 
the  ist  of  March  1635. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Arminian  controversy  he  took 
the  Calvinistic  side,  and  even  engaged  in  a  public  disputation 
with  the  famous  Episcopius.  He  bore  a  high  reputation  even 
among  his  eo:lesiastical  opponents,  and  one  of  them  (Robert 
Baillie)  calls  him  "  the  most  learned,  polished  and  modest 
spirit  that  ever  that  sect  enjoyed."  He  was  large-im'nded 
and  eminently  reasonable  in  spirit,  recognizing  parish  as- 
semblies where  "  the  pure  word  and  discipline "  prevailed 
as  true  churches  of  God.  His  sotmd  judgment  is  seen  in  the 
way  in  which  he  adjusted  the  relations  of  elders  and  church — 
the  most  delicate  practical  problem  of  Congregationalism. 

Amongst  his  publications  may  be  mentioned  Justification  of 
Separaiion  from  the  Church  (1610),  Apologia  Brownistarum  (1619), 
A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  propounded  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1624). 
and  a  volume  of  Essays,  or  Oosereations  Dioine  and  Moral,  printed 
in  1635.  His  Works  (with  one  exception,  A  Manumission  to  a 
Manduction,  since  publidied  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  ser.  iv.,  vol.  i.),  including  a  memoir,  were  reprinted  by 
R.  Ashton  in  three  vols,  in  1851.  A  summary  of  their  contents 
13  given  in  G.  Punchard,  History  of  Congregationalism  (New  York, 
1867).  iii.  300-344.  See  further  Congregationalism,  and  the 
literature  there  cited;  also  O.  S.  Davis,  John  Robinson  (Hartford, 
Connecticut,  1897). 

ROBINSON,  SIR  JOHN  BEVERLEY,  Bart.  (1791-1863^, 
Canadian  statesman  and  jurist,  was  the  son  of  Christopher 
Robinson  (i 764-1 798),  one  of  the  band  known  as  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  who  came  to  Canada  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  Revolution.  He  was  bom  at  Berthier,  Quebec, 
on  the  36th  of  July  1791,  and  studied  under  Dr  John 
Strachan,  by  whom  his  religious  and  political  ideas  were  much 
influenced.  He  served  with  distinction  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  181 2,  and  later  in  the  war  was  appointed  acting 
attorney-general  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1815  he  visited  England 
and  read  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 

•  From  1818  till  1829  he  was  the  head  of  the  Tory  party  in 
Upper  Canada  (the  so-called  "  Family  Compact  ").  In  1829 
he  became  chief  justice  of  Upper  Canada,  which  position  he 
held  till  shortly  before  his  death  on  the  31st  of  January  1863. 


Not  one  of  his  decisions  was  ever  reversed  on  appeal.  In 
1834  and  again  in  1839  he  strongly  advocated  a  federal  union 
of  British  North  America,  and  in  1839  opposed  in  Canada  and 
the  Canada  Bill  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  Canadas  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Durham.  In  1854  he  was  created  a  baronet 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  1855  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. His  unboiding  Toryism  rendered  him  a  reactionary, 
in  poUtics,  but  his  bitterest  opponents  admitted  his  sincerity 
and  patriotism. 

Several  of  his  sons  rose  to  eminence,  John  Beveriey  Robinson 
(1830-1896)  becoming  a  member  of  the  Dominion  parliament 
and  lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario  (1880-1887).  Christopher 
Robinson  (1838-1905)  was  for  many  years  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Canadian  Bar. 

His  Life,  by  his  son,  Major-Geneial  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B.  (Toronto 
and  London,  1904),  gives  a  very  favourable  picture  of  the  fine  old 
colonial  gentleman  and  loyalbt.  For  a  less  favourable  view  see 
J.  C.  Dent,  Canadian  Portrait  Gallery,  vol.  iv.  (Toronto.  1881). 

ROBINSON,  JOHN  THOMAS  ROMNET  (1793-1882),  Irish 
astronomer  and  physidst,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  a3rd  of 
April  1793.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  ob- 
tained a  fellowship  in  1814;  for  some  years  he  was  deputy 
professor  of  natural  philosophy,  until  in  1821  he  obtained  the 
college  living  of  Enniskillen.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  astro- 
nomer of  the  Armagh  observatory,  with  which  he  (from  1834) 
combined  the  living  of  Carrickmaoross,  but  he  always  resided 
at  the  obsovatory,  engaged  in  researches  <x>nnected  with 
astronomy  and  physics,  until  his  death  on  the  a8th  of  February 
x883. 

Robinson  published  a  number  of  papers  in  scientific  jounuils, 
and  the  Armagh  catalogue  of  stars  {Pious  of  $345  Stars  observed  from 
1828  to  18 S4  at  the  Armagh  Observatory.  Dubhn,  1859),  but  he  b 
best  known  as  the  inventor  (1846)  of  the  cup-anemometer  for 
regutering  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

ROBINSON,  SIR  JOSEPH  BENJAKN  (1845-  ),  South 
African  mine-owner,  was  bom  at  Cradock,  Cape  Colony,  in 
1845.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  started  business  as  a  ^neral 
trader,  wool-buyer  and  stock-breeder,  but  on  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  in  South  Africa  in  1867  he  hastened  to  the  Vaal 
river  district,  where,  by  purchasing  the  stones  from  the  natives 
and  afterwards  by  buying  diamond-bearing  land,  notably 
at  Kimberley,  he  soon  acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  He 
was  mayor  of  Kimberley  in  x88o,  and  for  four  years  was  a 
representative  of  Griqualand  West  in  the  Cape  parliament 
On  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Witwatersrand  district  in  1886, 
Robinson  purchased  the  Tjinglaagte  and  Randfontein  estates. 
His  views  as  to  the  westerly  trend  of  the  main  gold-bearing  reef 
were  entirely  contrary  to  the  bulk  of  South  African  opinion 
at  the  time,  but  events  proved  him  to  be  correct,  and  the 
enormous  appreciation  in  value  of  his  various  properties  made 
him  one  of  the  richest  men  in  South  Africa.  As  a  Rand  capi- 
talist he  stood  aloof  from  combinations  with  other  ^Id-mining 
interests,  and  took  no  part  in  the  Johannesburg  reform  move- 
ment, maintaining  friendly  relations  with  President  Krager. 
He  claimed  that  it  was  as  the  residt  of  his  representations  after 
the  Jameson  Raid  that  Kruger  appointed  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  1897,  whose  recommendations — had  they  been 
carried  out — ^would  have  remedied  some  of  the  Uitlander 
grievances.   In  1908  he  was  created  a  baronet. 

ROBINSON,  MART  ["Perdita"]  (1758-1800),  English 
actress  and  author,  was  bora  in  Bristol  on  the  37th  of  November 
1758,  the  daughter  of  a  captain  of  a  whaler  named  Darby. 
In  1774  she  was  married  to  Thomas  Robinson,  a  clerk  in  London, 
where  her  remarkable  beauty  brought  her  many  attentions; 
and  when,  after  two  years  of  fashionable  life,  her  husband  was 
arrested  for  debt,  she  shared  his  imprisonment.  She  had  been 
a  precocious  child,  encouraged  to  write  verses,  and  while  in 
King's  Bench  prison  she  completed  the  collection  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1775.  On  her  release,  thanks  to  Garrick, 
she  secured  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  making  a  successful 
first  appearance  as  Juliet  in  1776.  On  the  3rd  of  December 
1779  she  was  Perdita  in  Garrick's  version  of  The  Winter* s  Tale^ 
and  her  beauty  so  captivated  George,  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
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George  IV.)»  tlien  in  his  eighteenth  year,  that  he  began 
a  correspondence  with  her,  signing  liiniseif  "  Florizel."  She 
was  for  about  two  years  liis  mistress,  but  he  then  deserted  her, 
even  dishonouring  his  bond  for  £20,000,  payable  when  he  came 
of  age,  and  left  her  to  obtain  a  pension  of  £500  in  exchange 
for  it  from  Charles  James  Fox.  Owing  to  the  hostility  of  public 
opinion,  she  feared  to  return  to  the  stage,  but  she  published  some 
more  volumes  of  her  writings.  There  are  numerous  charming 
portraits  of  **Perdita";  two  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  by 
Reynolds  and  by  Gainsborough,  reveal  "her  grave,  refined 
beauty."    Hoppner,  Cosway  and  Romney  also  painted  her. 

See  Memoirs  of  Mary  RMnsoUt  "  PerdUa"  tnth  introduction 
and  notes  by  J.  F.  MoUoy  (1894). 

ROBINSON,  THEODORE  (X853-X896),  American  artist,  was 
bom  at  Irasburg,  Vermont,  in  1853.  He  was  a  pupil  of  J.  L. 
G£rdme  and  Carolus-Duran  in  Paris,  and  worked  with  Claude 
Monet.  He  received  the  Webb  Prize  in  1890  for  his  "  Winter 
Landscape,"  and  the  Shaw  Fund  in  189a  for  his  "  In  the  Sun," 
a  study  of  a  peasant  girL  He  became  a  member  (1881)  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists.  He  died  in  New  York  City 
on  the  2nd  of  April  1896. 

ROB  ROT  (167X-1734),  the  popular  designation  of  a  famous 
Highland  outlaw  whose  prowess  is  the  theme  of  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  was  by  descent  a  Macgregor,  being  the 
younger  son  of  Donald  Macgregor  of  Glengyle,  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army  of  James  II.,  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
'William  Campbell  of  Gleneaves.  He  received  the  name  Roy 
from  his  red  hair,  and  latterly  adopted  Campbell  as  his  surname 
on  account  of  the  acts  proscribing  the  name  of  his  clan.  Though 
in  stature  not  much  above  the  middle  height,  he  was  so  muscular 
and  thickly  set  that  few  were  his  equals  in  feats  of  strength, 
while  the  unusual  length  of  his  arms  gave  him  an  extraordinary 
advantage  in  the  use  of  the  sword.  His  eyes  were  remarkably 
keen  and  piercing,  and  with  his  whole  expression  formed  an 
appropriate  complement  to  his  powerful  physical  frame.  He 
inherited  a  small  property  on  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder,  and 
at  first  devoted  himself  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Having 
formed  a  band  of  armed  clansmen,  he  obtained,  after  the 
accession  of  William  III.,  a  commission  from  James  II.  to  levy 
war  on  all  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  king,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1691  made  a  descent  on  Stirlingshire  to  carry  off 
the  cattle  of  Lord  Livingstone,  when,  being  opposed  by  the 
villagers  of  Kippen,  he  also  seized  the  cattle  from  all  the  byres 
of  the  village.  Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Helen  Mary, 
daughter  of  Macgregor  of  Comar.  On  the  death  of  Gregor 
Macgregor,  the  cUef  of  the  clan,  in  1693  he  managed,  though 
not  the  nearest  heir,  to  get  himself  acknowledged  chief,  obtaining 
control  of  the  lands  stretching  from  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder 
to  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  situated  between  the  posses- 
sions of  Argyll  and  those  of  Montrose.  To  assist  in  carrying 
on  his  trade  as  cattle-dealer  he  borrowed  money  from  the  ist 
duke  of  Montrose,  and,  being  unable  to  repay  it,  he  was  in 
1 7 1 2  evicted  from  his  property  and  declared  an  outlaw.  Taking 
refuge  in  the  more  inaccessible  Highlands,  Rob  Roy  from  this 
time  forward  supported  himself  chiefly  by  depredations  com- 
mitted in  the  most  daring  manner  on  the  duke  and  his  tenants, 
all  attempts  to  capture  him  being  unsuccessful.  During  the 
rebellion  of  171 5,  though  nominally  siding  with  the  Pretender, 
he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir 
except  in  plundering  the  dead  on  both  sides.  He  was  included 
in  the  Act  of  Attainder;  but,  having  for  some  time  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  duke  of  Argyll,  he  obtained,  .on  making 
his  submission  at  Inveraray,  a  promise  of  protection.  He  now 
established  his  residence  at  Craigroyston,  near  Loch  Lomond, 
whence  for  some  time  he  levied  blackmail  as  formerly  upon 
Montrose,  escaping  by  his  wonderful  address  and  activity 
every  effort  of  the  English  garrison  stationed  at  Inversnaid 
to  bring  him  to  justice.  Ultimately,  through  the  mediation  of 
Argyll,  he  was  reconciled  to  Montrose,  and  in  1722  he  made 
submission  to  General  Wade;  he  was  carried  off,  and  imprisoned 
in  Newgate,  and  in  1727  was  pardoned  just  as  he  was  to  be 
transported  to  Barbados.     He  then  returned  to  Scotland. 


According  to  a  notice  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  he  died  ai 
Balquhidder  on  the  aSth  of  December  1734..  He  was  buiied 
in  Balquhidder  churchyard. 

The  best  lives  are  K.  Macleay.  Historical  Memoirs  of  Rob  Kay 
(1818;  new  ed.,  x88i};  A.  H.  Miliar,  Story  of  Rob  Roy  (1883).  See 
also  Sir  W.  Scott's  mtroduction  to  the  novel  1206  Roy.  An  early 
account.  The  HigUand  RopUt  &c.  (1733),  u  ascribed  to  Defoe. 

R0B8ART,  the  maiden  name  of  Lady  Amy  Ddoley  (XS32- 

X560),  wife  of  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  eari  of  Leicester. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart  of  Norfolk,  and  was 

married  to  Lord  Robert  on  the  4th  of  June  xsso.  The  marriace 

was  apparently  arranged  by  the  f ainily  for  business  reasons. 

and  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  was  a  love  maatch, 

or  that  she  was  beautiful.    Her  attraction  lay  in  her  estate, 

which  was  a  provision  for  a  younger  son.    During  the  early 

years  of  the  marriage  her  husband  was  entangled  in  the  rebellion 

of  his  family  against  Queen  Mary,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the 

Tower.    She  visited  him  there,  and  acted  for  his  interests. 

After  his  release  she  saw  little  of  him.     When  Elizabeth 

became  queen  in  1559  Lord  Robert  was  soon  known  to  be  bcr 

favourite,  and  it  was  believed  that  she  would  marry  hixn   if 

he  were  free.    His  wifd  never  came  to  court  and  was  never  in 

his  company.    Stories  were  set  about  to  the  effect  that  she 

was  suffering  from  cancer  and  would  soon  die.    Quadra,  the 

Spanish  ambassador,  reported  to  the  king  of  Spain  that  the 

queen  had  repeated  this  rumour  to  him.    In  1560  she  wrent 

by  her  husband's  directions  to  Cumnor  Place,  a  house  near 

Oxford,  rented  by  his  agent  Anthony  Forster  or  Forrester, 

member  of  parliament  for  Abingdon.     Here  she  was  found 

lying  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  on  the  8th  of  September 

xs6o  by  her  servants,  whom  she  had  allowed  to  go  to  Abinedoo 

Fair.    The  circumstances  of  her  death  never  have  been,  and 

now  cannot  be  cleared  up.   A  coroner's  jury,  which  her  husband 

did  his  best  to  pack  and  influence,  attributed  her  end  to  accident. 

There  is  no  evidence  against  Dudley,  unless  it  be  evidence  that 

he  was  a  most  unscrupulous  man,  and  that  he  was  generally 

believed  to  have  murdered  several  other  persons  who  stood  in 

his  way. 

See  G.  Adlard,  Amy  Robsart  and  Leyce^er  (London,  1870).  and 
W.  Rye,  The  Murder  cf  Amy  Robsart  (London,  1885). 

ROBSON.  STUART  (1836-1903),  American  actor,  whose 
real  name  was  Robson  Stuart,  was  bom  in  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
on  the  4th  of  March  1836.  An  unintentionally  humorous 
appearance  in  a  serious  part  in  1852  showed  him  that  his  fotte 
was  comedy;  and  in  partnership  with  W.  H.  Crane  from 
1877  to  1889  he  was  very  successful  as  a  comedian,  Tke 
Henrietta  being  one  of  their  best  productions.  He  died  on  the 
29th  of  April  X903.  His  wife,  May  Robson,  also  became  well 
known  as  an  actress. 

ROSY,  HEHRY  JOHN  (1830-  ),  EngUsh  classical  scholar 
and  writer  on  Roman  law,  was  bom  at  Tamworth  on  the  1 2th 
of  August  1830.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (senior  classic,  x8s3;  fellow,  X854).  From  x866  to  1868 
he  was  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  University  College,  London, 
and  from  1872  to  X874  commissioner  of  endowed  schools.  From 
1890  to  X89S  he  was  member  of  parliament  in  the  Liberal  interest 
for  the  Ecdes  division  of  Lancashire.  The  book  by  which  be 
Is  perhaps  best  known  is  his  Grammar  of  tke  Latin  Language 
from  Plautus  to  Suetonius,  a  storehouse  of  illustrative  quota- 
tions from  Latin  literature,  but  his  most  important  works  deal 
with  Roman  law — Introduction  to  Justinian's  Digesi  (1884) 
and  Roman  Private  Law  (1902). 

ROC,  or  more  correctly  Rukh,  a  fabulous  bird  of  enormoos 
size  which  carries  off  elephants  to  feed  its  young.  The  legend 
•of  the  roc,  familiar  to  every  one  from  the  Arabian  Nights^  was 
widely  spread  in  the  East;  and  in  later  times  the  home  of  the 
monster  was  sought  in  the  direction  of  Madagascar,  whence 
gigantic  fronds  of  the  Raphia  palm  very  like  a  qufll  in  form 
appear  to  have  been  brought  under  the  name  of  roc's  feathers 
(see  Yule's  Marco  Polo^  bk.  iii.  ch.  33,  and  Academy,  1884, 
No.  620).  Such  a  feather  was  brought  to  the  Great  Khan, 
and  we  read  also  of  a  gigantic  stump  of  a  roc's  quiU 
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brought  to  Spain  by  a  merchant  from  the  China  seas  (Abu 
|;^mid  of  Spain,  in  Damlrl,  s.v.).  The  roc  is  hardly  different 
from  the  Arabian  *ankd  (see  Phoenix);  it  is  also  identified 
with  the  Persian  Hmurgk,  the  bird  which  figures  in  Firdausi's 
epic  as  the  foster-father  of  the  hero  Zal,  father  of  Rustam. 
When  we  go  farther  back  into  Persian  antiquity  we  find  an 
immortal  bird,  amru,  or  (in  the  Mindi-khiradh)  sinamrH,  which 
shakes  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  mythical  tree  that  bears  the  seed 
of  all  useful  things.  SinamrQ  and  simurgh  seem  to  be  the  same 
word.  In  Indian  legend  the  garu4o  on  which  Vishnu  rides  is 
the  king  of  birds  (Benfey,  Pantsckatantra,  iii.  98).  In  the 
Pahlavi  translation  of  the  Indian  story  as  represented  by  the 
Syrian  KalUag  and  Damnag  (ed.  Bickell,  1876),  the  simurgh 
takes  the  place  of  the  garu^,  while  Ibn  al-Mo^aSa*  {CatUa  el 
Dimna^  ed.  De  Sacy,  p.  126)  speaks  instead  of  the  *anVA.  The 
later  Syriac,  curiously  enough,  has  behmotJi, — apparently  the 
behemoth  of  Job  transformed  into  a  bird. 

Foi  a  collection  of  legends  about  the  roc,  see  Lane*s  Arabian 
NigktSt  chap.  xx.  notes  22,  62.  and  Yule,  ut  supra.   Also  ice  Bochart, 
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Hierott  bk.  vi.  ch.  xiv.;  Damiri,  i.  414,  ii.  177  seq.;  Katwini,  i. 
eq.;  Ibn  BatOfa,  iv.  305  seq.;  Spiegel,  Eran.  Altertumsk. 
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ROCAHAOOUR,  a  village  of  south-western  France,  in  the 
department  of  Lot,  36  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cahors  by  road.  Pop. 
(1906)  396.  Rocamadour,  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  is 
most  strikingly  situated.  Its  buildings  rise  in  stages  up  the  side 
of  a  cliff  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alzou,  which  here  nms  between 
rocky  walls  400  ft.  in  height.  Flights  of  steps  ascend  from  the 
lower  town  to  the  churches — a  group  of  massive  buildings 
half-way  up  the  cliff.  The  chief  of  them  is  the  church  of  Not  re- 
Dame  (1479),  containing  the  wooden  figure  of  the  Madonna 
reputed  to  have  been  carved  by  St  Amadour.  The  church 
opens  on  to  a  terrace  called  the  Plateau  of  St  Michel,  where  there 
is  a  broken  sword  said  to  be  a  fragment  of  "  Durandal,"  once 
wielded  by  the  hero  Roland.  The  interior  walls  of  the  church 
of  St  Sauveur  are  covered  with  paintings  and  inscriptions 
recalling  the  pilgrimages  of  celebrated  persons.  The  sub- 
terranean church  of  St  Amadour  (xz66)  extends  beneath 
St  Sauveur  and  contains  relics  of  the  saint.  On. the  summit 
of  the  cliff  stands  the  chlteau  built  in  the  middle  ages  to 
defend  the  sanctuaries. 

Rocamadour  owes  its  origin  to  St  Amadour  or  Amateur,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  chose  the  place  as  a  hermitage  for  his 
devotions  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  saint  is  identified  with 
Zacchaeos  the  publican  and  disdple  of  Jesus,  who  is.  said  to 
have  journeyed  to  Gaul  to  preach  the  gospel.  The  renown 
of  Rocamadour  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  dates  from  the  early 
middle  ages. 

ROCAMBOLE,  Allium  Scorodoprasum,  a  hardy  bulbous 
perennial  occurring  in  a  wild  state  in  sandy  pastures  and  waste 
places  throughout  Europe,  but  not  common  in  the  south;  in 
Britain  it  is  tare,  and  found  in  the  north  of  England  and  the 
sooth  of  Scotland.  Its  cultivation  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
ancient  date;  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
and  there  are  only  a  small  number  of  original  common  names 
among  andent  peoples  (A.  de  Candolle,  Origin  of  CullivaUd 
Plants f  p.  73).  The  plant  is  grown  for  its  bulbs,  which  are 
smaller  and  milder  than  those  of  garlic,  and  consist  of  several 
ck>ve9  chiefly  produced  at  the  roots.  The  cloves  are  planted 
about  the  end  of  February  or  in  March,  and  treated  like  garlic 
or  shallot.  Whoi  mature,  the  bulbs  art  taken  up,  dried  and 
stored  for  use. 

ROCH,  ST  (Lat;  Rochus;.  ItaL  Rocco;  Span.  Roque;  Fr. 
Roch)  (d.  X337),  a  confessor  whose  death  is  commemorated 
on  the  i6th  of  August;  he  is  specially  invoked  against  the 
plague.  According  to  his  Acta,  he  was  bom  at  Montpellier, 
Fiance,  about  1295.  He  early  began  to  manifest  strict  asceti- 
cism and  great  devout ness,  and  on  the  death  of  his  parents  in 
his  twentieth  year  he  gave  all  his  substance  to  the  poor.  Coming 
to  Italy  during  an  epidemic  of  plague,  he  was  very  diligent  in 
tending  the  sick  in  the  public  hospitals  at  Aquapendente, 
Cesena  and  Rome,  and  effected  many  miraculous  cures  by 


prayer  and  simple  contact.  After  similar  ministries  at  Piacenza 
he  himself  fell  ill.  He  was  expelled  from  the  town,  and  with- 
drew into  the  forest,  where  he  would  have  perished  had  not 
a  dog  belonging  to  a  nobleman  named  Gothardus  supplied  him 
with  bread.  On  his  return  to  Montpellier  he  was  arrested  as 
a  spy  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  on  the  i6ih  of 
August  1327,  having  previously  obtained  from  God  this  favour 
— that  all  plague-stricken  persons  invoking  him  should  be 
healed.  His  cult  spread  through  Spain,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  Italy.  A  magnificent  temple  was  raised  to  him 
at  Venice,  where  his  body  is  believed  to  lie,  and  numerous 
brotherhoods  have  been  instituted  in  his  honour.  He  is  usually 
represented  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  with  a  wound  in  his  thigh, 
and  with  a  dog  near  him  carrying  a  loaf  in  its  mouth. 

See  Acta  sanctorum,  Aueutt.  iii.  380-415:  Charles  Cahier  Les 
Caractiristiques  des  saints  (Paris.  1867).  pp.  216-217.        (H.  Db  ) 

ROCHAMBEAU.  JEAN  BAPHSTE  DONAHEN  DE  VIMEUR, 
CoMTE  OB  (i 725-1807),  French  soldier,  was  bora  at  Vend6me 
(Loir-et-Cher)  on  the  ist  of  July  1725.  He  was  originally 
destined  for  the  church  and  was  brought  up  at  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Blois,  but  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he 
entered  a  cavalry  regiment,  served  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria 
and  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  1747  had  attained  the  rank  of  colonel 
He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Maestricht  in  1748,  became  goveraor 
of  Vend6me  in  1749,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  in  1756 
in  the  Minorca  expedition  was  promoted  brigadier  of  infantry. 
In  1757  and  1758  he  fought  in  Germany,  notably  at  Crcfeld, 
received  several  wounds  in  the  battle  of  Clostercamp  {1760), 
was  appointed  marichal  de  camp  in  1761  and  inspector  of 
cavalry  and  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  ministers  on 
technical  points.  In  1780  he  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, in  command  of  6000  French  troops  to  help 
the  American  colonists  tmder  Washington  against  the  English. 
He  landed  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  loth  of  July, 
but  was  held  here  inactive  for  a  year,  owing  to  his  reluctance 
to  abandon  the  French  fleet,  which  was  blockaded  by  the 
British  in  Narragansett  Bay.  At  last,  in  Jidy  1781,  Rocham- 
beau's  force  was  able  to  leave  Rhode  Island  and,  marching 
across  Connecticut,  joined  Washington  on  the  Hudson.  Then 
followed  the  celebrated  march  of  the  combined  forces  to  York- 
town,  where  on  the  22nd  of  September  they  formed  a  junction 
with  the  troops  of  Lafayette;  as  the  result  Corawailis  was 
forced  to  surrender  on  the  19th  of  October.  Throughout, 
Rochambeau  had  displayed  an  admirable  spirit,  placing  himself 
entirely  under  Washington's  command  and  handling  his  troops 
as  part  of  the  American  army.  In  recognition  of  his  services, 
Congress  voted  him  and  his  troops  the  thanks  of  the  nation  and 
presented  him  with  two  cannon  taken  from  the  English.  These 
guns,  which  Rochambeau  took  back  to  Vend6me,  were  re- 
quisitioned in  1792.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  loaded* 
with  favours  by  Louis  XVI.  and  was  made  goveraor  of  Picardy. 
During  the  Revolution  he  commanded  the  Army  of  the  North 
in  1790,  but  resigned  in  1792.  He  was  arrested  during  the 
Terror,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine.  He  was  sub- 
sequently pensioned  by  Bonaparte,  and  died  at  Thor£  (Loir- 
et-Cher)  on  the  loth  of  May  1807. 

A  statue  of  Rochambeau  by  Ferdinand  Hamar,  the  gift  of 
France  to  the  United  States,  was  unveiled  in  Lafayette  Square, 
Washington,  by  President  Roosevelt  on  the  24th  of  May  1902. 
The  ceremony  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  demonstration 
of  friendship  between  the  two  nations.  France  was  represented 
by  her  ambassador,  M.  Cambon,  Admiral  Fournier  and  General 
Bragire,  a  detachment  of  sailors  and  marines  from  the  warship 
"  Gaulois  "  being  present  Representatives  of  the  Lafayette 
and  Rochambeau  families  also  attended.  Of  the  many  speeches 
perhaps  the  most  striking  was  that  of  Senator  Henry  C.  Lodge, 
who,  curiously  enough  in  the  circumstances,  prefaced  his 
doquent  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  American 
cause  by  France  by  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  way  in  which 
the  French  had  been  driven  out  of  North  America  by  England 
and  her  colonists  combined.  General  Brag^re,  in  his  speech, 
quoted  Rochambeau's  words,  uttered  in  1781:  "  Entre  vous. 
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entre  noiUt  d  la  vie,  d  la  mart."    A  "  RoctuOnbeau  Ktc  "  was 

held  simultaneously  in  Paris. 

The  Mimcires  milUaires,  histariques  et  pUUiqmes,  dt  Rockamheau 
were  published  by  Luce  de  Lanctval  in  1809.  Of  the  firat  volume 
a  part,  translated  into  EnKlish  by  M.  W.  E.  Wright,  was  published 
in  1838  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  the  Marshai  Count  de  R. 
relative  to  the  War  of  Independence  in  the  Untied  Slates.  Rocham- 
beau's  correspondence  during  the  American  campaign  is  published 
in  H.  Doniol,  Hist,  de  la  participalion  de  la  France  a  I'etaUissement 
des  Etats  Unis  d'Amirique,  vol.  v.  (Paris,  1893).  See  Duchesne. 
"  Autour  de  Rochambeau  "  in  the  Revue  des  factdtis  cathdtaues  de 
Vouest  (1898-iQOo);  E.  Gachot.  "Rochambeau"  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  (1902) ;  H.  de  Ganniers,  "  La  Derniene  Campagne  du  marechal 
de  Rochambeau  "  in  thit  Revue  des  questions  kistortques  (1901). 

ROCHDALE,  a  municipal,  county  and  pariiamentary  borough 
of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  river  Roch,  eo|  m.  N.N.E.  from 
Manchester  and  196  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  London,  on  the 
Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  76,161; 
(1901)  83,114.  By  means  of  the  Rochdale  canal  and  con- 
nexions it  has  water  conunimications  in  every  direction.  The 
site  rises  sharply  from  the  Roch,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Spodden,  and  from  the  high-lying  public  park  of  Rochdale 
fine  views  of  the  picturesque  neighbourhood  are  obtained. 
Several  interesting  old  houses  remain  in  the  Vidnity  of  the 
town.  The  parish  church  of  St  Chad  is  built  on  the  site  of  a 
church  erected  in  the  lath  century,  but  itself  retains  no  portion 
earlier  than  the  Perpendicular  period.  In  the  churchyard  is 
buried  John  Collier  (1708-1786),  a  local  author,  artist  and 
caricaturist,  who  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  and  utilize 
in  writing  the  humour  of  the  Lancashire'  dialect,  and  attamed 
considerable  fame  under  the  pseudonym  of  Tim  Bobbin.  The 
town  hall  is  an  extensive  and  elaborate  structure  in  the  Decorated 
style,  with  a  tower.  Of  educational  charities  the  principal  is 
the  Archbishop  Parker  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  1565. 
There  are  also  technical  and  art  schools;  and  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  orphanage.  Among  other  public  institutions  are 
the  public  library,  the  infirmary,  the  literary  and  scientific 
society  and  the  art  society.  Rochdale  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  co-operative  movement.  The  Equitable  Pioneers  Society 
(1844)  numbers  over  11,000  members,  with  a  capital  of  over 
£350.000.  A  handsome  co-operative  store,  belonging  to  the 
Rochdale  Provident  Co-operative  Society,  was  opened  in  1900. 
A  statue  of  John  Bright  (1891)  recalls  the  connexion  of  the 
statesman  and  his  family  with  Rochdale.  The  staple  manu- 
factures are  those  of  woollens  and  cottons.  There  are,  besides, 
foundries,  iron-works  and  machine-factories.  Coal  and  stone 
are  obtained  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood.  Frequent 
cattle  and  horse  fairs  are  held.  Rochdale  was  incorporated 
in  1856,  and  includes  several  townships.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  30  councillors.  The 
county  borough  was  created  in  1888.  The  parliamentary 
borough,  which  has  returned  one  member  since  1832,  falls 
between  the  Middleton  and  Heywood  divisions  of  the  county. 
Area  of  municipal  borough,  6446  acres. 

Rochdale  (Recedham,  Rachedam,  Radiedal)  takes  its 
name  from  the  river  on  which  it  stands.  A  Roman  road 
passed  the  site,  and  a  Saxon  castle  stood  in  Castleton,  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  town.  In  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's reign  most  of  the  land  was  held  by  Camel  the  Thane, 
but  after  the  Conquest  the  manor  probably  came  into  the 
hands  of  Roger  de  Poictou,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Lacys 
and  like  their  other  lands  became  merged  in  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. From  x462'to  1625  the  crown  seems  to  have  leased 
it  to  the  Byron  family.  In  1625  Charles  I.  conveyed  the 
manor  in  trust  for  the  earl  of  Holdemesse,  and  in  1638  it  was 
sold  to  Sir  John  Byron,  afterwards  Baron  Byron  of  Rochdale, 
whose  descendants  held  it  tUl  1823  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
Deardens.  Manor  courts  are  still  held  periodically.  Henry  III . 
in  1240-41  granted  by  charter  to  Edmund  de  Lacy  the  right  to 
hold  a  weekly  market  on  Wednesday  and  an  annual  fair  on 
the  feast  of  SS  Simon  and  Jude  (28th  October).  Early  in 
George  III.'s  reign  the  market  day  was  changed  to  Monday. 
Two  of  the  early  industries,  cutlery  and  hat-making,  date 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  t6tb  century.    The  woollen 


industry  is  generally,  but  erroneously,  said  to  have  been  iniio- 
duced  by  Flemish  immigrants  in  Edward  III.'s  teign;  but, 
with  the  cognate  trades  of  dyeing  and  fulling,  its  importance 
only  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  It  was 
not  till  1795  that  a  cotton  mill  was  built  here,  and  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  i8th  century  the  town  was  famed  for  its  woollen,  not 
its  cotton  manufactures. 

See  H.  Fishwkk,  History  of  the  Parish  of  RochdaU  (1869). 

ROCHE,  SIR  BOYLE,  Bart.  (1743-1807),  Irish  soldier 
and  politician,  famous  for  his  "bulls,"  came  of  a  brauich  of 
the  family  of  the  Viscounts  Fermoy.  He  served  in  the 
American  War,  and  sat  in  the  Irish  parliament  trom  1777 
onwards,  being  created  a  baronet  in  1782  for  his  loyalty  to 
the  government.  He  supported  the  Union,  and  one  of  his 
recorded  **  bulls  " — many,  however,  being  only  fastened  on 
him — was  his  declaration  that  he  would  have  "  the  two  sisters  " 
(England  and  Ireland)  "embrace  like  one  brother."  Sir 
Boyle  Roche  was  a  characteristically  witty  and  genial  Irish- 
man, and  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Dublin  Castle. 

ROCHEFORT,  HENRI,  Marquis  de  Rochefort-Lu^ay 
(1830-  ),  French  politician,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  jMh 
of  January  1830.  His  father  was  a  Legitimist  noble  who  ms 
*'  Edmond  Rochefort "  was  well  known  as  a  writer  of  vaude- 
villes; his  mother's  views  were  republican.  After  experience 
as  a  medical  student,  a  derk  at  the  H6tel  de  V'ille,  a  play- 
wright and  a  journalist,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Figaro 
in  1863;  but  a  series  of  his  articles,  afterwards  published  ms 
Les  Frantais  de  la  Dicadence  (3  vols.,  1866-68),  brought  the 
paper  into  collision  with  the  authorities  and  caused  the  ter- 
mination of  his  engagement.  In  collaboration  with  different 
dramatists  he  had  meanwhile  written  a  long  series  of  successful 
vaudevilles,  which  began  with  the  Monsieur  hien  mis  at  the 
Folies  Dramatiques  in  1856.  On  leaving  the  Figaro  Rochefort 
determined  to  start  a  paper  of  his  ovrn.  La  Lanteme,  The 
paper  was  seized  on  its  eleventh  appearance,  and  in  August 
1868  Rochefort  was  fined  10,000  francs,  with  a  year's  imprison- 
ment. He  then  published  his  paper  in  Brussels,  whence  it  was 
smuggled  into  France.  Printed  in  French,  English,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  German,  it  went  the  round  of  Europe.  After  a 
second  prosecution  he  fled  to  Belgium.  A  series  of  duels,  of 
which  the  most  famous  was  one  fought  with  Paul  de  Cassagnac 
a  propos  of  an  article  on  Joan  of  Arc,  kept  Rochefort  in  the 
public  eye.  In  1869,  after  two  unsuccessful  candidatures,  be 
was  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  first  ciroon- 
scription  of  Paris.  He  was  arrested  on  the  frontier,  only  to 
be  almost  immediately  released,  and  forthwith  took  his  seat. 
He  renewed  his  onslaught  on  the  empire,  starting  a  new  paper, 
the  Marseillaise,  as  the  organ  of  political  meetings  arranged 
by  himself  at  La  Villette.  The  staff  was  appointed  oa  the 
votes  of  the  members,  and  included  Victor  Noir  and  Pascal 
Grousset.  The  violent  articles  in  this  paper  led  to  the  duel 
which  resulted  in  Victor  Noir's  death  at  the  hands  of  Prince 
Pierre  Bonaparte.  The  paper  was  seized,  and  Rochefort  and 
Grousset  were  sent  to  prison  for  six  months.  The  revolution 
of  September  was  the  signal  for  his  release.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  government  of  National  Defence,  but  this 
short  association  with  the  forces  of  law  and  order  was  soon 
broken  on  account  of  his  openly  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  Communards.  On  the  nth  of  May  X87X  he  fled  in  dis- 
guise from  Paris.  A  week  earlier  he  had  resigned  with  a 
handful  of  other  deputies  from  the  National  Assembly  rather 
than  countenance  the  dismemberment  of  France.  Arrested 
at  Meaux  by  the  Versailles  government,  he  was  detained  for 
some  time  in  prison  with  a  nervous  illness  before  he  was  con- 
demned under  military  law  to  imprisonment  for  life.  In 
spite  of  Victor  Hugo's  efforts  on  his  behalf  he  was  transported 
to  New  Caledonia.  In  1874  he  escaped  on  board  an  Aniericaa 
vessel  to  San  Francisco.  He  lived  in  London  and  Geneva 
until  the  general  amnesty  permitted  his  return  to  France  in 
1880.  In  Geneva  he  resumed  the  publication  of  La  LauUma^ 
and  in  the  Parisian  papers  articles  constantly  appeared 
from  his  pen.    When  at  length  in  t88o  the  general  amnesty 
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pennitted  iiis  ^orn  to  Paris  he  founded  VltUranngeaiU  in  the 
Radical  and  Socialist  interest.  For  a  short  time  in  1885-^  be 
sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  fotmd  a  great  opportunity 
next  year  for  his  talent  for  inflaming  public  opinion  in  the 
Boulangist  agitation.  He  was  condemned  to  detention  in  a 
fortre»  in  August  1889  at  the  same  time  as  General  Boulanger, 
whom  he  had  followed  into  exile.  He  continued  his  polemic 
from  London,  and  after  the  suicide  of  General  Boulaiiger  he 
attacked  M.  Constans,  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  Freydnet 
cabinet,  with  the  utmost  violence,  in  a  series  of  articles  which 
led  to  an  mterpeUation  in  the  chamber  in  circumstances  of 
wild  excitement  and  disorder.  The  Panama  scandals  fur- 
nished him  with  another  occasion,  and  he  created  something 
of  a  ^xisation  by  a  statement  in  the  Figaro  that  he  had  met 
M.  Qemenceau  at  the  table  of  the  financier  Com^us  Herz. 
In  1895  he  returned  to  Paris,  two  years  before  the  Dreyfus 
affair  supplied  him  with  another  foirU  i'appui.  He  became 
a  leader  of  the  anti-Dreyfusards,  and  had  a  prindpal  share 
in  the  organization  of  the  press  campaign.  Subsequently  he 
was  editor  of  La  Patrie. 

Besides  his  plays  and  articles  in  the  journals  he  published  several 
separate  works,  among  them  beioR:  Les  Petits  MysUres  de  I'Udlel 
des  Venles  (i86a),'  a  collection  of  nis  art  criticisms;  Les  DSpravis 
(Geneva.  1882);  Les  Navfragturs  (1876);  L'Eoadi  (1883). 
NapoUcn  dernier  (3  vols.,  1884) ;  and  Les  Avenlwes  de  ma  vte 
(5  vols.,  1896). 

ROCHEFORT,  a  small  town  of  Belgium,  situated  on  the 
Lomme,  a  tributary  of  the  Lesse,  in  the  S.E.  of  the  province 
of  Namur  dose  to  the  Ardennes.  Resident  pop.  (1904)  3068, 
which  in  July  and  August  is  doubled.  It  is  of  ancient  origin, 
its  position  at  the  point  where  the  route  to  St  Hubert  crossed 
that  from  Li^  to  Bouillon  having  made  it  at  all  times  a  place 
of  some  importance.  The  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  which  gave 
the  {dace  its  name  and  a  title  to  a  long  line  of  counts  who  had 
the  right  of  coining  their  own  money,  still  exist.  This  castle 
underwent  many  sieges  and  suffered  much  in  the  earlier  wars, 
especially  at  the  hands  of  Marshal  de  Chatillon  *  in  1636.  Roche- 
fort  is  noted  for  its  healthiness,  and  is  a  favourite  place  of 
residence.  It  also  attracts  every  summer  a  large  number  of 
visitors  and  tourists,  who  visit  it  on  accoimt  of  the  remarkable 
grottoes  in  its  ndghbourhood.  One  of  these  is  situated  in 
the  town  itself  and  is  known  by  its  name.  This  grotto  contains 
six  halls  or  chambers,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  the  Sabbat, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  great  height.  But  the  most  famous 
are  the  grottoes  of  Han,  situated  three  miles  from  Rochefort 
ftt  Han  sur  Lesse.  Here  the  river  Lesse  passes  by  a  subterranean 
ajid  undiscovered  passage  under  the  hill  called  Boime  or  Boine. 
The  endeavour  to  trace  the  course  of  the  river  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  grottoes,  which  consist  of  fifteen  separate  halls, 
connected  by  passages  more  or  less  short  and  emerging  on  the 
river  in  a  dark  and  extensive  cavern  forming  a  sort  of  side 
creek  or  bay.  Except  in  flood-time,  when  the  exit  has  to  be 
used,  the  entrance  is  near  the  point  where  the  river  disappears 
at  what  is  called  the  gap  or  hole  of  Belvaux,  and  the  exit  is 
made  by  boat  from  the  cavern  last  described,  which  leads  out 
to  the  open  river.  A  beautiful  effect  is  afforded  by  the  passage 
from  the  complete  darkness  of  this  cavern  into  the  light.  The 
finest  stalactites  are  in  the  three  halls  called  the  Mysterieuses, 
the  Vigneron  and  the  Draperies.  In  the  last-named  is  "  the 
tomb,"  which  looks  as  if  chiselled  out  of  white  marble.  The 
central  hall — called  the  Salic  d'Armes— is  immense,  and  one 
of  the  river  channels  flows  through  it.  Electric  light  has  been 
introduced.  Near  Rochefort  are  the  famous  red  marble  quarries 
of  St  Remy,  and  the  old  Cistercian  abbey  of  that  name  is  now 
a  Trappist  seminary. 

ROCHEFORT,  a  town  of  western  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Charente-Inferieurc.  20  m. 
S.S.E.  of  La  Rochelle  on  the  State  railway  from  Nantes  to 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  31.433;  commune,  36.604-  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  9  m.  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill  and 
partly  on  an  old  marshland.     The  town  Is  laid  out  with  great 


regularity,  the  streets  being  wide  and  straight  and  centring 
round  the  Place  Colbert,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  monumental 
fountain  of  the  xSth  century:  The  public  institutions  of 
Rochefort  comprise  the  sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade  arbitration,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  lyc^  for  boys,  a  coUege  for  girls  and  schools  of 
drawing  and  architecture.  The  fortifications  are  slight.  Below 
Rochefort  the  Charente  is  crossed  by  a  potU  transbordeur,  the 
carrier  of  which  is  suspended  at  a  height  which  admits  of  the 
tallest  ships  passing  underneath  at  any  time.  There  are  both 
a  naval  and  a  commercial  harbour.  The  former  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  deep  anchorage  well  protected  by  batteries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  roadstead  is  perfectly  safe.  The 
windings  of  the  channel,  however,  between  Rochefort  and  the 
sea,  and. the  bar  at  the  entrance  render  navigation  dangerous. 
Rochefort  is  capital  of  the  fourth  maritime  arrondissement,  which 
stretches  from  the  bay  of  Bourgneuf  to  the  coast  of  Spain. 
The  naval  harbour  and  arsenal,  separated  from  the  town  by  a 
line  of  fortifications  with  three  gates,  contain  large  covered 
building  yards,  repairing  docks  and  extensive  timber  basins 
on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  arsenal  has  also  a  ropewalk 
dating  from  x668,  a  school  of  navigation  and  pilotage,  the 
offices  of  the  maritime  prefecture,  the  navy  commissariat,  a 
park  of  artillery  and  various  boards  of  direction  connected 
with  the  navy.  Other  government  estabUshments  at  Rochefort 
are  barracks  for  infantry,  artillery  and  marines,  and  the  naval 
hospital  and  school  of  medicine.  In  the  grounds  of  this  last 
institution  is  an  artesian  well,  sunk  in  x86a-i866  to  a  depth  of 
2800  ft.,  and  yielding  water  with  a  temperature  of  xoo^  F. 
The  commerdal  harbour,  higher  up  the  river  than  the  naval 
harbour,  has  two  small  basins,  a  third  basin  with  an  area  of 
15  acres  and  a  depth  at  neap-tide  of  25  ft.,  at  spring-tide  of 
39I  ft.,  and  a  dry  dock  iio  yds.  long.  Besides  shipbuilding, 
which  iforms  the  staple  industry,  flour-  and  saw-milling,  sail- 
cloth, &c.,  are  among  the  local  manufactures.  At  the  ports 
of  Rochefort  and  Tonnay-Charente  (4  m.  higher  up)  there 
entered,  in  X905,  365  vessels  (x66  British),  with  a  tonnage  of 

192.537- 
The  lordship  of  Rochefort,  held  by  powerful  nobles  as  earl^ 

as  the  xith  century^  was  united  to  the  French  Crown  by  Philip 
the  Fair  early  in  the  14th  century;  but  it  was  altematdy 
seized  in  the  course  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  by  the  English 
and  the  French,  and  in  the  Wars  of  Religion  by  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  Colbert  having  in  1665  chosen  Rochefort  as 
the  seat  of  a  repairing  port  between  Brest  and  the  Gironde, 
the  town  rapidly  increued  in  importance;  by  X674  it  had 
20,000  inhabitants;  and  when  the  Dutch  admiral  Cornelius* 
Tromp  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  seventy-two 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  new  arsenal,  he  found 
the  approaches  so  well  defended  that  he  gave  up  his  enterprise. 
It  was  at  Rochefort  that  the  naval  school,  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Brest,  was  originally  founded.  The  town  continued  to 
flourish  in  the  later  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  1690  and  in 
1703  the  English  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  destroy  it. 
Its  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  la  Galltssonntere,  a 
native  of  the  place,  defeated  Admiral  Byng'in  1755  and  did 
good  service  in  the  wars  of  the  republic.  But  the  destruction 
of  the  French  fleet  by  the  English  in  1809  in  the  roadstead  of 
tie  d'Aix,  the  preference  accorded  to  the  harbours  of  Brest 
and  Toulon  and  the  unhealthiness  of  its  climate  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  convict  establish- 
ment, founded  at  Rochefort  in  1777,  was  suppressed  in  1852. 

ROCHESTER,  JOHN  W1LM0T,  2KD  Earl  op  (1647-1680), 
English  poet  and  wit.  was  the  son  of  Henry  Wilmot,  ist  earl. 
The  family  was  descended  from  Edward  Wilmot  of  Witney, 
Oxfordshire,  whose  son  Charles  (c.  1570-c.  1644),  having  served 
with  distinction  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  was  president  of  Connaught  from  1616 
until  his  death.  In  1621  he  had  been  created  an  Irish  peer  as 
Viscount  Wilmot  of  Athlone,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
surviving  son,  Henry  (c.  161 2-1658).  Having  fought  aj^ainst 
the  Scots  at  Newbum  and  been  imprisoned  and  expelled  from 
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the  House  of  Commons  for  plotting  in  the  interests  of  the 
king  in  1641,  Henry  Wilmot  8er\'ed  Charles  I.  well  during  the 
Civil  War,  being  responsible  for  the  defeats  of  Sir  William 
Waller  at  Roundway  Down  in  July  1643  and  at  Cropredy 
Bridge  in  June  1644.  In  1643  ^^  was  created  Baron  Wilmot 
of  Adderbury.  Wilmot  was  on  bad  terms  with  some  of  the 
king's  friends  and  advisers,  including  Prince  Rupert,  and  in 
1644  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Charles  was  afraid  of  peace 
and  to  have  advised  his  supercession  by  his  son,  the  prince  of 
Wales.  Consequently  he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and 
after  a  short  imprisonment  was  allowed  to  cross  over  to  France. 
He  was  greatly  trusted  by  Charles  II.,  whose  defeat  at  Worcester 
and  subsequent  wanderings  he  shared,  and  during  this  king's 
exile  he  was  one  of  his  principal  advisers,  being  created  by  him 
earl  of  Rochester  in  1652.  In  the  interests  of  Charles  he  visited 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  in  March  1655  he  was  in  England, 
where  he  led  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  rising  on  Marston  Moor,  near 
York;  on  its  failure  he  fled  the  country; 

Bom  at  Ditchley  in  Oxfordshire  on  the  loth  of  April  1647, 
John  Wilmot,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  and  earl  in  *i658, 
was  educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1661,  although 
he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  received  the  degree  of  M.A. 
On  leaving  Oxford  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy  with  a  tutor 
who  encouraged  his  love  of  literature,  and  moreover  advocated 
pringples  of  temperance  which,  however,  bore  little  fruit.  He 
returned  in  1664,  and  at  once  made  his  way  to  Charles  II.|s 
court,  where  his  youth,  good  looks  and  wit  assured  him  of  a 
welcome  In  1665  he  joined  the  fleet  serving  against  the  Dutch 
as  a  volunteer,  und  in  the  following  year  distinguished  himself 
by  carrying  a  message  In  an  open  boat  under  fire.  This  reputa- 
tion for  courage  was  afterwards  lost  in  private  quarrels  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  shirked  danger.  He  became  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  Charles  II.,  and  was  the  confidant  of  his  various 
exploits.  According  to  Anthony  Hamilton,  banishment  from 
court  for  lampooning  the  king  or  his  mistresses  was  with  Roch- 
ester an  almost  annual  occurrence,  but  his  disgrace  was  never 
of  long  duration.  Charles  seems  to  have  found  his  company 
too  congenial  to  be  long  dispensed  with,  and  Pq;>ys  says  that  all 
serious  men  were  disgusted  by  the  complaisance  with  which 
he  passed  over  Rochester's  insolence  (Diary,  17th  Feb.  1669). 
In  order  to  restore  his  n4>idly  vanishing  fortune  he  became  a 
suitor  to  Elizabeth  Malet.  In  spite  of  the  king's  support  of 
Rochester's  suit.  Miss  Malet  refused  to  marry  the  earl,  who 
thereupon  had  her  seized  (1665)  from  her  uncle's  coach.  Roch- 
ester was  pursued,  and  Charles,  who  was  very  angry,  sent  him 
to  the  Tower.    Miss  Malet,  however,  married  him  in  1667. 

Not  content  with  making  or  unmaking  the  reputation  of  the 
maids  of  honour  and  the  courtiers  by  his  squibs  and  songs, 
Rochester  aspired  to  be  a  patron  of  poetry  and  an  arbiter  of 
taste,  but  be  was  vain  and  .capricious,  tolerating  no  rivals  in  his 
capadty  of  patron.  Dryden  dedicated  to  him  his  Marriage-A- 
la-Mode  (1672)  in  a  preface  full  of  effusive  flattery,  at  the  close 
of  which,  however,  occurs  a  passage  that  may  be  taken  to 
indicate  that  he  already  had  misgivings.  "  Your  lordship  has 
but  another  step  to  make,"  he  says,  "  and  from  the  patron  of 
wit,  you  may  become  its  t3rrant;  and  oppress  our  little  reputa- 
tions with  more  ease  than  you  now  protect  them."  Dryden  had 
another  patron  in  Lord  Mulgrave  (afterwards  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Normanby),  to  whom  he  dedicated  (1675)  Aunngzebe. 
Mulgrave  had  engaged  in  a  duel  with  Rochester,  who  had  re- 
fused to  fight  at  the  last  minute  on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 
Mulgrave  allowed  this  story  to  spread,  and  Rochester,  who 
apparently  thought  him  too  dangerous  an  opponent,  revenged 
himself  on  Dryden  as  Mulgravc's  prot6g6  by  setting  up  as  his 
rivals,  first  Elkanah  Settle,  and  then  John  Crowne.  By  his 
influence  Settle's  Emperor  of  Morocco  was  played  at  Whitehall, 
and  Crowne  was  employed,  in  direct  infringement  of  Dryden's 
province  as  laureate,  to  write  a  masque  for  the  court.  Both 
these  poets  were  discarded  in  turn  for  Nathaniel  Lee  and  Thomas 
Olway.  In  1679  Mulgrave  began  to  circulate  his  Essay  on 
Satire  in  which  Rochester  was  singled  out  for  severe  criUdsm. 


Rochester  chose  to  pretend  that  this  was  Dryden's  work,  not 
Mulgrave's,  and  by  his  orders  a  band  of  roughs  set  on  the  poet 
in  Rose  Alley,  Covent  Garden,  and  beat  him.  He  obviously  fdt 
no  shame  for  this  infamous  attack,  for  in  his  *' Imitation  of  the 
First  Satire  of  Juvenal  "  he  says,  "  Who'd  be  a  wit  in  Dryden's 
cudgelled  skin?"  His  health  was  already  tmdermined,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1680  he  retired  to  High  Lodge,  Woodstock  Park. 
He  began  to  show  signs  of  a  more  serious  temper,  and  at  his  own 
request  was  visited  (July  aoth  to  July  24th)  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
who  attested  .the  sincerity  of  his  repentance.  He  died,  however, 
two  days  after  the  bishop  left  him.  When  his  son  Charles,  the 
jrd  earl,  died  on  the  12th  of  November  x68i,  his  titles  became 
extinct. 

As  a  poet  Rochester  was  a  follower  of  Abraham  Cowl^  and 
of  Boileau,  to  both  of  whom  he  was  considerably  indebted.  His 
love  lyrics  are  often  hi^py,  but  his  real  vigour  and  ability  is 
best  shown  in  his  critical  poems  and  satires.  The  political 
satires  are  notable  for  their  fierce  exposure  of  Charles  II.'s  weak- 
ness, his  ingratitude,  and  the  slavery  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  mistresses.  They  show  that  Rochester  had  it  in  him  to  be  a 
very  different  man  from  the  criticizing  courtier  and  the  **  very 
profane  wit  "  who  figures  in  contemporary  memoirs. 

Bibliography. — Poems  on  Several  Occasions  by  the  Right  ffenuncr- 
able  the  Earl  of  Rochester  .  .  .  (Antwerp,  1680)  was  neally 
printed  in  London.  Other  issues,  slightly  var>'ing  in  title  and 
contents,  appeared  in  1685,  itei  and  i60.  Valentintan,  A  Tragedy, 
adapted  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  was  printed  in  1685:  a 
scurrilous  attack  on  Charles  II.  in  the  shape  of  a  [day  io  beroic 
couplets,  Sodom,  was  printed  in  1684,  and  is  suppoced,  in  apatie  of 
Rochester's  denial,  to  nave  been  chiefly  his  work.  No  copy  of  this 
is  known,  but  there  are  two  MSS.  extant.  The  completest  edition 
of  his  works  i%The  Poetical  Worhs  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester  (1731—32). 
Expursated  collections  are  to  be  found  in  Johnson's,  Anderaoci'a 

id  Chalmers's  editions  of  the  British  Poets.    His  Familiar 
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were  printed  in  1686,  1697  and  1699.     His  Political  Satires  are 
available,  with  those  of  Sin  John  Denham  and  Andrew  Marvell,  ia 


the  BiUiotheca  Curiosa  (Some  Political  Satires  of  the 
Century,  vol.  i.,  Edinburgh,  1885).  Contemporaiy  accounts  of 
Rochester  are  to  be  found  in  the  memoir  by  Saint^Evreinoad  piv- 
fixed  to  an  edition  of  1709,  in  Hamilton's  Memoires  du  Cenmte  de 
Cramont,  in  the  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Robert  Parvons  (1680). 
and  in  Bishop  Burnet's  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  John., 
Earl  of  Rochester  (1680),  re(>rinted  m  Bishop  Wordsworth's  EccUst' 
astical  Biography  (vol.  vi.). 

ROCHESTER,  LAWRENG8  HTDE,  Eabl  of  (1641-17x1), 
English  statesman,  second  son  of  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Claren- 
don, was  bom  in  March  1641.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
he  sat  as  member  of  parliament,  first  for  Newport  in  Cornwall 
and  afterwards  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  from  i(i6o  to 
Z679.  In  i66x  he  was  sent  on  a  complimentary  embassy  to 
Loub  XIV.  of  France,  while  he  held  the  court  pmt  of  master 
of  tl^  robes  from  1662  to  1675.  In  1665  he  married  Henrietta 
(d.  1687),  daughter  of  Richard  Boyle,  earl  of  Burlington  and 
Cork.  When  his  father  was  impeached  in  1667,  Lawrence 
joined  with  his  elder  brother,  Henry,  in  defending  him  in  pariia- 
ment,  but  the  fall  of  Clarendon  did  not  injuriously  affect  the 
fortunes  of  his  sons.  They  were  united  Vrith  the  royal  family 
through  the  marriage  of  their  sister,  Anne,  with  the  duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II.,  and  were  both  able  and  xealous 
royalists.  In  1676  I^twrence  Hyde  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Poland;  he  then  travelled  to  Vienna,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Nijmwegen  to  take  part  in  the  peace  congress  as  one  of  the 
English  representatives.  Having  returned  to  England,  be 
entered  the  new  parliament,  which  met  early  in  1679,  as  member 
for  Wootton  Bassett;  in  November  1679  he  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  for  a  few  years  he  was  the  principal 
adviser  of  Charles  11.  In  April  1681  he  was  created  VtsccHint 
Hyde  of  Kenilworth,  and  in  November  following  txA  of 
Rochester.  He  was  compelled  to  join  in  arranging  the  treaty  of 
1681,  by  which  Louis  XIV.  agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  Charles, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  imploring  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  to  save  Europe  from  the  ambitions  of  the  French 
monarch.  The  conflict  between  his  wishes  and  his  interests 
may  have  tended  to  sour  a  temper  never  very  equable;  at  all 
events  the  earl  made  himself  so  unpleasant  to  his  coUeasoes 
that  in  August  1684  he  was  removed  from  the  treasury  to  the 
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tooce  dignified,  but  less  influential^  post  of  president  of  the 
ooundl,  a  process  which  his  enemy  Halifax  described  as  being 
"  kicked  upstairs."  Although  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Irelaod,  Rochester  did  not  take  up  this  position;  he  was  still 
president  of  the  council  when  James  II.  became  king  in  February 
X6S5,  and  he  was  at  once  appointed  to  the  important  office  of 
lord  treasurer.  But  in  spite  of  their  family  relationship  and 
their  long  friendship,  James  and  his  treasurer  did  not  agree. 
Tlie  king  wished  to  surround  hinuelf  with  Roman  Catholic 
advisers;  the  earl,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  with  alarm  on 
his  master's  leanings  to  that  form  of  faith.  In  January  1687 
he  was  removed  from  his  office  of  treasurer,  being  solaced 
with  a  pension  of  £4000  a  year  and  a  gift  of  Irish  lands. 

After  the  revolution  of  x688  Rochester  appeared  as  a  leader 
of  the  Tories,  and  he  opposed  the  election  of  William  and  Mary 
as  king  and  queen,  raising  his  voice  for  the  establishment  of  a 
regency  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  James.  But  he  soon  reconciled 
himsdf  to  the  new  order,  perhaps  because  he  could  not  retain' 
his  pension  unless  he  took  the  oaths  of  a]lq;iance.  After  this 
he  was  quickly*in  the  royal  favour  and  again  a  member  of  the 
privy  counciL  He  advised  the  queen  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  returned  to  his  former  position  as  the  leader  of  the  High 
Church  party.  From  December  1700  until  February  1703  he 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  although  he  did  not  spend  much 
time  in  that  country,  and  the  concluding  years  of  his  public 
life  were  mainly  piused  in  championing  the  interests  of  the 
Church/  In  17x0  he  was  again  made  lord  president  of  the 
coundL  He  died  on  the  and  of  May  X71X,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  son,  Henxy  (1673-1758),  who  in  1724  inherited  the 
earldom  of  Clarendon.  When  Henry  died  without  issue  on  the 
xoth  of  December  X758,all  his  titles  became  extinct. 

Lawrence  Hjrde  had  some  learning  and  a  share  of  his  father's 
fiteraxy  geblua.  The  main  employment  of  his  old  age  was  the 
preparation  for  the  press  of  his  father's  History  of  the  Rd>eUumf 
to  which  he  wrote  a  preface.  Like  most  of  the  men  of  his  time, 
he  drank  deeply,  and  he  was  of  an  arrogant  disposition  and 
had  a  violent  temper.  In  Dryden's  satire  of  AbsiUom  and 
AckUophd  he  is  "  Huahai,"  the  friend  of  David  in  distress. 

The  coitespondence  of  Rochester  with  his  brother  the  earl  of 
Clarcikkm,  together  with  other  letters  written  by  him,  was  pub- 
lished with  notes  by  S.  W.  Singer  (i8a8).  Other  authorities  are 
G.  Bnmet,  History  of  kis  Own  Time,  edited  by  O.  Airy  (Oxford,  1897- 
X900):  John  Evelyn,  Diary,  edited  by  H.  B.  Wheatley  (1879); 
and  Biacaulay,  History  ofJM^nd. 

ROCHESTER,  a  dty,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Kent,  England,  on  the  river  Medway,  33  m.  E.S.E.  of  London 
by  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  railway,  contiguous  to 
Chatham  and  Strood.  Pop.  (xqox)  30,590.  Chatham  lies  east  of 
the  dty  on  the  same  bank  of  the  river,  while  Strood  is  opposite, 
on  the  left  bank,  being  connected  with  Rochester  by  a  railway 
bridge  and  by  an  iron  swing  bridge,  the  latter  occupying  the 
site  of  a  brid^  which  spanned  the  Medway  before  the  Conquest. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St  Andrew  was  originally  founded  by 
Augustine  in  604,  for  whom  iEthelbert  built  the  church.  It 
was  partially  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  was  rebuilt,  with  a 
long  choir  and  square  east  end,  by  Bishop  Gundulph,  the  second 
Nomuui  bishop  (1077-XX08).  Gundulph  at  the  same  time 
(X0S9)  established  an  order  of  Benedictine  monks  here.  Bishop 
ErwSi  (i  XX  5^34),  who  as  prior  of  Canterbury  and  abbot  of 
Peterborough  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  builder, 
completed  and  also  renovated  the  church,  lengthening  it  by 
two  bays  eastward;  the  old  chapter-house  remains.  The 
beautiful  Norman  west  front  was  built  about  1^5-30,  and  in 
X130  the  new  cathedral  was  consecrated  About  laox  a  baker, 
William  of  Perth,  while  on  a  pilgrimage  was  murdered  near 
Rochester  by  robbers.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  and 
was  canonixed,  his  shrine  becoming  a  famous  resort  of  pilgrims, 
who  brought  much  wealth  to  the  monastery.  The  edifice 
suffered  from  fire  in  XX37  and  in  X17X.  During  the  whole  of 
the  X3th  and  a  part  of  the  X4th  century  a  gradual  rebuilding, 
or  sometimes  mere  recasing,  of  the  church  was  effected  from 
cast  to  west.    The  work  included  an  extended  choir  by  William 


de  Hoo  (x337),  enlaigemtet  of  the' main  transepts,  the  building 
of  piers  for  a  central  tower,  and  treatment  of  the  nave  to  the 
third  bay.  About  X3S2  a  low  central  tower  was  buUt,  to  which 
a  sj^te  was  added  in  the  next  century.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  xsth  century  St  Mary's  chapel  was  added,  the  Norman 
derestory  was  rebuilt,  and  a  great  west  window  inserted. 
Though  a  comparatively  small  building,  being  only  306  ft.  in 
length  and  65  ft.  in  breadth  at  the  nave,  the  catiiedral  is  of 
much  architectural  interest,  and  exhibits  a  variety  of  styles 
from  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  The  rich  and  varied  decoration 
of  the  Norman  nave  (especially  the  triforium)  is  voy  note- 
worthy, as  is  also  the  chapter-house  doorway,  a  fine  example 
of  Decorated  work.  The  Early  English  portion  of  the  building 
is  less  successful  The  ruins  of  Gundulph's  Tower  stand  de- 
tached from  and  are  earlier  than  the  church;  this  tower  was 
built  by  Bishop  Gimdulph  probably  as  a  defensive  work  for 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  dty.  The  crypt  beneath  the 
choir  is  of  special  interest,  showing  early  Norman  work  in 
the  western  part.  The  remainder  is  Early  English,  and  there 
are  traces  of  mural  painting.  The  cathedral  contains  many 
interesting  monuments,  induding  a  plain  slab  assigned  to 
Gundulph,  and  several  tombs  of  bishops  of  the  X3th  century, 
among  them  that  of  Bishop  Walter,  de  Merton,  founder  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford  (d.  X277).  The  library  attached  to 
the  modem  chapter-house  contains,  among  various  valuable 
relics,  the  Texius  Rojfensis,  being  records  of  the  cathedral 
compiled  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Emulf.  The  old  episcopal 
palace  is  partly  converted  into  dwdling-houses.  Portions 
of  the  wall  of  the  priory  dormitory  and  the  refectory  doorway 
may  also  still  be  seen.  Among  various  restorations  of  the 
cathedral  in  the  X9th  century  the  earliest  was  that  of  Lewis 
Cottingham  (1825-27),  who  erected  a  Decorated  central  tower 
unsuited  to  the  general  character  of  the  building.  Bishop 
Hamo  de  Hythe  (13 19-52)  had  erected  a  tower  with  short 
spire  of  timber  and  lead,  and  of  this  the  general  design  is  re- 
produced in  the  present  tower  and  spire  from  designs  of  Mr 
C.  H.  Fowler,  b^tm  in  1904  under  Dean  Hole,  who;  however, 
did  not  survive  to  see  its  dedication  on  St  Ajidrew's  day  at 
the  dose  of  the  same  year. 

The  paxish  church  of  St  Nicholas  was  built  in  1421,  and 
restored  after  a  fire  in  x892.'  In  Saxon  times  the  cathedral 
was  the  parish  church,  but  after  the  establishment  of  a  monas- 
tery here,  monks  and  parishioners  quarrelled  as  to  their  rights, 
and  a  new  parish  church  was  built. 

On  the  emii^ence  overlooking  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and 
commanding  a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding  country  are  the 
extensive  remains  of  the  Norman  castle,  part  of  which  was 
built  by  Bishop  Gundulph  at  the  order  of  William  Rufus  to- 
wards  the  dose  of  the  nth  century.  The  castle  was  besieged 
by  King  John,  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  III., 
and  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  by  a  party  of  rebels  during  the 
insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler.  It  was  repaired  by  Edward  IV., 
but  soon  afterwards  feU  into  decay,  alUiough  the  massive  keep 
is  still  in  good  preservation.  This,  one  of  the  finest  relics  of 
its  kind  in  England,  is  considered  to  be  the  work  of  William  de 
Corbetl,  archbishop  of  Canterbuxy,  to  whom  the  castle  was 
granted  in  X126.  It  is  a  quadrangular  four-storeyed  structure, 
flanked  by  turrets,  with  an  extreme  hdght  of  x2oft.  Remains 
of  the  X3th-century  walls  which  once  surrounded  the  dty  also 
exist.  Gad's  Hill,  above  Strood,  to  the  north-west,  is  famous 
as  the  residence  of  Charles  Dickens.  At  Borstal,  south-west 
of  Rochester,  is  a  large  convict  prison.  Among  Uie  prindpal 
public  buildings  of  secular  character  in  the  dty  are  the  town 
hall  (1687),  the  com  exchange  with  free  library  and  a  museum, 
the  county  court,  offices,  and  the  Richard  Watt's  almshouses 
(1579).  Besides  these  almshouses  there  are  a  number  of  other 
charities,  among  which  the  almshouse  of  St  Catherine  originated 
in  X3  x6  as  a  leper's  hospital.  A  picturesque  Elizafaf  than  mansion 
was  acquired  by  the  corporation  for  a  museum  as  a  memorial 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  prindpal  schools 
are  the  cathedral  grammar-school  or  King's  School,  founded  in 
X544,  and  the  WilliainaoQ  xnathen^atical  school  (1704)1  formerly 
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(ot  tbe  wu  of  beemta,  but  i 
hi*  U)  oyiler  Sibery  ot  lomc  in. 
tidenbLe  Hhipping  trule,  &  qu^y  ud  landiiig-ptaa]  hiving 
bMQ  erected  by  the  coipontioa.  Tlcre  a  a  Uigc  Btcun-cngmc 
miaufutDry-  Id  Suood,  which  is  a  wud  ol  the  borough  of 
Rocheuer,  there  in  oU-milli,  ind  brick  ud  cement  woiki. 
The  iackyiait  and  gDvemmeDt  wotIu  of  Chiihun  employ 
tsioy  inhibitiati  ol  Rcxzhester.  11»  puliunentiiy  borough 
_  — ■.._     ^p  ^^y  jj  governed  by  i  mayor,  iix 


BbBi)  11 --, - - 

(tbaaihof  BOBTcatue),  and  theoriEiniL  bridiEicm 

pnUbly  dated  From  Itat  period.    The  ctiurch  ol  Sl 

loiuidccf  by  King  lElbelbert,  who  mlto  made  RactiFMir  i  bi-ht 
mt.  Rocbemc  via  a  coyal  borough  in  (h>  time  ol  WiDlani 
who  niaed  ■  (Utk  bere.  probably  on  Bolcy  Hill.  Richufrl 
(ranted  Ihe  dtiieiu  quittance  ot  ^lajnimi  fmm  miudcn  in 
town  of  Rocheiter.  In  12J7  Heofy  111.  gnniKi  them  the  c 
at  a  (ee  (ann  nni  ot  bsi  he  ilu  Eianicd  ihrm  a  lild  mcrch, 
ibe  riitat  to  be  implnded  only  whhin  the  cUy  -walli,  and  ..< 
Ubertiea.    Thev^chinen  were  eon&irD&J  by  lubenibcni  »vri{'L 


ry  Vr..  1 


o(  the  biiliB  ind  diizciu.  ladEnatw  ihcm  thi 

the  ityle  ol  incoTpaniLon  to  ihe  tiuyor  and 

anted  iniuceeMive  reignadoini  10  Ch«i 

remained  the  governing  diarier  unt 
.  lotb  and  »tli  of  Miy  kiu  itrania 
''     --■  -nolherfiir '  '     ■ 
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preicrlpclon.  At  the  prwnt  time  lain  arc  held  on  Iha  i^ih  of 
May  and  (he  iMh.  IJih  *nd  iBik  oT  Auzuit.  A  "  lomuTkri  "  >m> 
gnnled  inlbeKcond  chaner  of  Hinry^ll. ;  the  Tn^ikci  davy  vre 
fotmcrly  Tuetdiy  md  Friday.    Corrj  ,jii  I  .  jiiJ-  r.'i]..  ■  ■  ,jr.   j  iw 

ROCHESTER,  a  dty  nad  the  county-ieit  of  Olmsted  county, 
Hinnesoti,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Zumbn  river,  about  ;□  m.  S.E,  oI 
St  FuiL  Pop.  (iSgo)  sjii;  (1900)  6S43;  (1905,  itiie  cenius) 
7'3J("9os(oteign-bom);  (toio  census)  7844.  Ii  is  served  by  the 
Chicago  &  North-Weiteni  ind  the  Cbicigo  Ciut  Wealoa 
nilwaya.  The  city  hu  a  public  library  (1865),  isd  ia  the  uit 
ol  Sl  John's  School  and  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  nl  Loutdel 
Ibolh  Romm  Citholic),  ol  a  state  hospital  lor  the  lanoe  (187S), 
orlginiUy  planned  (1877)  as  in  inebiiiie  uylura,  liquor  defers 
bdng  taxed  for  its  erection,  and  ot  St  Mary's  Hospital  (1889), 
■  fimoui  institution  founded  and  maintained  by  the  Sisten 
of  St  Fnndi.  There  is  valuable  water-power,  and  the  city 
his  gnin  eleviton  and  villous  minufacturea.  Rocheato' 
WIS  first  settled  in  1854,  and  wai  chuteied  as  1  city  in  i8j8. 

ROCBBSTEH,  1  city  of  StnSord  county,  New  Himpihire, 
U.S.A.,  oa  the  Cochecho  and  Salmon  Falls  riven,  iboul  30  m. 
E.  by  N.  ol  Concord.  Fop.  (1850)  7396;  {1900)  8466,  of  whom 
1651  were  Foreign-bom;  (igio  U.S.  ceniui)  8868.  An».  ibout 
]4  *q.  m.  Rochester  ii  served  by  tour  lines  of  the  Boston  & 
tfiine  nOniad.  The  riven  tumiih  excellent  water-power 
for  vaiioui  miaufacturel.  Rochester,  named  in  honour  of 
Lawrence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester,  wa)  incorporated  u  a  town 
by  a  royal  charter  In  ijii.  but  do  settlement  wu  made  here 
nntil  171B.  From  part*  ol  Ibc  original  town  Fmniagton  and 
Hilton  were  erected  in  1798  ind  1801  respectively,  and  in  1S46 

birthplace  of  John  Pirher  Hile.  Rochester  was  diirtertd  u 
K  dty  In  i8gi. 

See  F.  McDuRee,  HiiUrj  ef  lit  Tom  ^  XadusUr,  Nm  Ham^ 
tUrt  (Rochesler.  1891). 

RDCHEITEB.  a  dty  and  (he  county-seat  of  Monroe  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  about  70  m.  E.N.E.  of  BuSalo  and  about 
130  m.  W.  of  Albany,  on  the  Genesee  river.  7  m,  ibove  where 
It  empties  Into  Lake  Ontario.  Pop.  (1880),  89.366;  (1890), 
133,896;  (1900),  161,608,  of  whom  40.74B  were  Fordgn-bora 
(Including  is,68s  Gerraanii  7)46  Engliih-Cinadi 
Irish;    3909     En^ish;    1777     Ruisiani;    and    1178 

is  Mrved  by  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania  (two  divisioni),  the 
tchich  ViUcy,  the  WcM  Slot,  Ihe  BuSilo,  Kocbestcf  k 
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Pittsburg  (two  diviBontl.  ind  the  New  York  Cmtnl  t 
Hudson  River  (five  divisiooi)  nilwayi.  The  Genaee  rivo, 
which  cuts  through  the  centre  of  tbe  dty  in  1  deep  gorge 
whose  banka  vary  in  height  from  jo  to  xb  II.  is  navigable 
for  lake  craft  only  For  i^  m.  from  the  mouth,  to  a  point  4)  ol 
below  the  dly;  the  Erie  Caul  rum  through  the  heart  of  the 
dty  ind  is  curied  tcroai  the  liver  on  1  Mooe  viaduct  ol  sera 
ircbo,  Sjo  ft.  long,  and  having  a  chiond  *s  ft.  wide.  Seven] 
lines  of  freight  and  pusenger  deimboau  connect  with  BuSaki, 
Oiwego  and  other  like  pom.  and  there  are  daily  passcngo 
steamboats  to  Xoionto,  Ouiadl.  70  Di.  distant  acroa  the  like. 
Electric  raHways  connect  with  neighbouring  dlies  and  lake-tide 
resorts  on  Lake  Ontario  {Ontarb  Beacb)  and  Irondequoit  Bay, 
in  inegutir  arm  of  the  l^c  j  m.  long  1  m.  E.  of  the  dty  \iBda, 
Rochester  is  on  high  plateaus  on  dthei  tide  of  the  Ctnace 
river  at  a  general  altitude  of  about  soo  ft,  above  lea-levcL  It 
occupies  an  area  ol  lo-j  tq.  m.  Within  the  dty  limits  an  the 
Umou)  Falls  of  the  Cenoee,'  three  cataracts  of  96,  16  and 
S3  ft.  respectively,  the  banks  above  the  first  fall,  which  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  dly,  rising  to  a  bdght  oF  fully  no  ft.  abnt 
the  river.    From  the  dty  limits  the  river  fills  16]  ft.  in  iu 

the  two  sides  of  the  river. 

Rochester  Is  an  attractive  dty,  wfth  many  Son  vkddc*. 
East  Avenue  Es  perhaps  tlie  most  beautiful  street  in  the  dty, 
and  Plymouth,  West  ind  Like  Avenues  ire  other  promuKUt 
residential  itreeti.  The  pirk  syalem  of  Rochatei.  tduuied  by 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  was  1164  acres  in  estent  in  1908. 
The  lirgest  pirk  Is  Eistmin-Dunnd  (511  icra),  on  the  liun 
ot  Like  Ontirio;  Genesee  Villcy  Park  (44s  i"a)  >s  on  both 
lides  of  the  river;  Seneca  Park  (113  icrei)  indudes  ■ 
Eoologlcal  garden;  Highland  Park  (75  acres)  and  deven  other 
•mailer  parks.    In  Wsshington  Park  then  is  1  soldiers'  nwau- 

by  S.  W.  Edwards  oF  Frederick  Dou^ass.  the  negro  orator  ud 
editor,  who  lived  in  Rochester  b  1847-70.  stands  at  the 
qiproach  to  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railway 
station.  The  prindpal  cemeteries  are  the  Mount  Hope,  ttc 
Holy    Sepulchre,    and    Riverside.    The    Powen    Buihling.  a 

high,  wu  one  of  the  first  oEBcc  buildinp  hi  Ihe  United  StUo 
to  be  equipped  with  elevator  service.  The  Monroe  County 
Court  House  (of  New  Hampshire  granite]  on  West  Main  Street 
is  b  the  Renaiiaance  ityle,  and  containi  a  law  library  of  about 
>5,ooo  volumea.  The  City  Hall  (of  grey  sandstone)  has  1 
tower  175  ft.  high.  Among  the  other  piumiaeut  buildings  an 
the  Post  Office,  Ihe  Chamber  oE  Commerce,  the  Lyceum  Theilrc, 
the  Temple  Theatre,  the  Masonic  Building,  the  BuHalo,  Ro- 
chester t  FittsbuTg  office  building,  the  Sibley  building,  the 
DuSy-McInneraey  building,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christiu 
Association  buildbg.  The  following  cfaurcha  ire  anhitedur- 
ally  noteworthy:  the  Central,  the  Fini  and  the  Third  Presby- 
terian, the  Brick  Presbyterian,  St  Patrick's  Caihednl  (Roman 
Catholic),  the  Cornhill  ind  the  Aibuiy  (Methodist  Episcopsl), 
the  First  Bipliit,  St  Fiul'i  (PnMesunt  E[uscopal),  and  the 
First  Uuituiin.  Rodiester  Is  the  see  cf  1  Rooun  Catbolie 
bishop.  In  Rochester  an  the  WisterB  New  York  Insdluiios 
for  Deal  Mutes,  the  Monroe  County  Peniteutiiry,  a  Suie 
Arsenal,  1  Slate  Hoqiltal  lor  (he  Iniue,  the  Protestaal  Episcopal 
Chureb  Home,  Rochester  City  Hospital  (1864),  and  otbos, 
Induding  the  Rochester  Munidpal  Hospital  (1903)  lec  cm- 
taglous  diseases  and  consumption. 

Rochester  is  m  ImpoRint  edncWlonal.  Caitie.  Id  bett- 
known  bstitutlon  Is  the  Univtnlty  of  Rocboter  (Baptist, 
1850;  cD-educationil  tiace  190a).  having  in  igoft-^  b8  in- 
itructon,  3SJ  students  (131  men  and  iji  women),  and  a 
library  of  49,000  volumes.    It  occupies  1  tract  of  24  icm 

'  From  Ihe  top  oF  the  upper  Eilli  (96  ll.  high),  in  ihe  centre  of  the 
dly,  Sim  Pitch  (1S07-T810)  lumped  uid  wu  killed  in  Nowisber 
1839;  he  had  Fonnerly  made  the  nioe  kip,  had  Juthped  hslF  ihc 

London  BHi^t^— he  wu  to  p>  by  lailiiig  packet  to  LiveipDctl  ud 
jump  Fna  the  yaid-ann  eveiy  l*u  day. 
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on  University  Avenue  in  the  eastern  put  of  the  dty.  With 
it  is  connected  the  Ward  Museum,  containing  the  valusble 
geological  and  zoobgical  coUectioos  of  Henry  Augustus  Ward 
(i834-X9o6)»  an  American  nsturalist,  profeasor  of  natural 
scicncca  h^  in  1860-75,  who  had  in  Rochester  a  Uboiatory 
for  the  manufacture  of  plaster-casts  of  fossils,  and  who  pre- 
pared natural  history  cabinets  for  many  museums.  Much 
of  the  success  of  the  university  was  due  to  Martin  Brewer 
Anderson  (18x5-1890),  president  from  1855  to  x888,  and  David 
Jayne  Hill  (b.  1850),  who  was  president  from  x888  to  1896, 
and  subsequently  was  assistant  secretary  of  state  in  1898-1903, 
and  minister  to  Switxerland  in  1903-5  and  to  the  Netherlands 
from  X905  to  X907,  when  he  became  ambassador  to  Germany. 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (1850)  is  also  under  the  control 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  but  has  no  organic  connexion  with  the 
university  of  Rochester.  lu  library  of  36,500  volumes  in- 
cludes the  valuable  collection  (6500  vds.)  of  the  German  church 
historian.  Johaim  August  Wilhehn  Neander.  Other  educational 
institutions  include  St  Bernard's  Theological  Seminary  (Roman 
Catholic;  1893);  Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran  College  (German); 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Roman  Catholic),  &&  One  of 
Rochester's  most  noteworthy  institutions  is  the  Athenaeum 
and  Mechanics'  Institute  (an  outgrowth  of  the  Rochester 
Athenaeum,  established  m  X839);  it  was  founded  hi  1885 
by  Henry  Lomb,  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  and  has 
a  large  building,  the  gift  of  George  Eastman  (b.  1854),  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  It  has  an  endowment  of  $650,000,  and 
more  than  60  instniaors,  and  in  1907-8  more  than  5000 
students  were  enrolled.  Since  1907  public  school  buildings 
have  been  used  as  club-houses  for  community  civic  clubs  with 
libraries  and  gynmasiums;  and  in  1909  a  Lesgue  of  Civic 
Clubs  was  organised.  Besides  the  law  library  and  the  libraries 
of  the  educational  institutions  mentioned  above,  Rochester 
has  the  Reyiu>Ids  (Public)  Library,  containing  more  than 
65,000  volumes  in  z9xa 

The  Fan*  of  the  Genesee  provide  a  valusble  water-power,  early 
utilized  by  the  flour-milling  industry,  of  which,  owing  largely  to 
the  nearness  of  the  fertile  wbeat-fieidB  of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  the 
transportation  facilities  furnished  by  the  Erie  Canal  dad  Lake 
Ontario,  as  well  as  to  the  water-power,  Rochester  was  for  many 
years  the  most  important  centre  in  the  country.  Flour-milling 
IS  no  longer  so  important  an  industry^  here,  but  Rochester  ranks 
high  among  the  great  manufacturing  cities  c^  the  country,  holding 
third  rank  m  this  as  in  population  in  New  York  state,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  size  and  output  of  sevetal  oi  its  manufacturing 
l^nts,  which  are  the  largest  ol  their  sort  in  the  United  Sutes  or 
the  worid.  In  1905  the  value  of  the  city's  factory  products  was 
$82,747,370,  an  increase  of  38>7%  since  1900.  In  value  of 
product  and  in  number  of  wage-earners  employed  the  manu- 
facture of  men's  clothing  stood  first :  the  value  of  the  product 
was  $14,948,703,  or  more  than  18  %  of  the  total  value  of  all  the 
city's  manufactures;  and  30%  of  the  factory  wasje-earners  in  the 
city  were  employed  in  this  industry.  The  second  mdustry  in  1905 
was  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes,  of  which  the  value  was  S8,630,oi  i , 
an  increase  of  34*3%  since  1900.  In  the  value  of  clothing  and 
in  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  Rochester  ranked 
seventh  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in  1905.  In  the 
manufacture  ol  photographic  apparatus  and  materials  and  optical 
goods  Rochester  easily  holds  first  place  in  the  world,  and  it  has  the 
brgest  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  cameras  (the  Eastman 
KtxJak  Ca  at  Kodak  Park)  and  the  largest  manufactory  of  lenses, 
telescopes,  opera  and  field  glasses  (Bausch  ft  Lomb  Optical  Co  ). 
The  toul  value  of  the  photographic  apparatus  in  1905  was  |a,886,07i , 
which  represented  82*0%  of  the  product  value  of  photographic 
apparatus  manufactureoin  the  entire  United  States,  and  was  176*1  % 
more  than  in  190a  Photographic  materials  amounted  in  value 
to  S4.528.582,  47*4%  of  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  the 
country.  The  value  of  the  output  of  this  industry  was  3100% 
snore  m  1905  than  in  1900.  Another  remarkable  increase  was 
shown  in  the  value  of  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  which 
was  only  $1^,000  in  1900,  but  in  1905  was  $3,078,360.  Fk>ur 
and  grist  mill  products  in  1905  were  valued  at  $3,223,257.  In 
Rochester  b  an  immense  refinery  of  lubricating  oil,  and  the  oil 
product  more  than  doubled  in  value  between  1900  and  1905.  Other 
important  nunufactures,  with  the  value  of  their  product  in  1905, 
are  as  follows:  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $2,874,142; 
furniture.  $2,364,859:  tobacco,  cigars,  snuff,  ftc,  $2,234,531: 
malt  liquors.  $2,173,707:  confectionery,  $1,512,611;  lumber  and 
planing  mill  products.  $1495.229;  carriages  snd  wagons,  $1,229,570; 
•od  stationery  goods,  $1,130,873.    Rochester  is  also  the  nursery- 
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ling  centre  of  the  United  States.  The  fint  nursery,  that  of 
llwanger  ft  Barry,  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  worid,  was  estab- 
lished here  in  x840.-  There  are  now  more  than  a  score  of  large 
nurseries,  representing  an  investment  of  several  millions  of  dollan, 
and  annually  shipping  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants  having  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  $3,000,000.  Rochester  is  the  port  of  entry  tor  the 
Genesee  customs-district,  importing  Canadian  lumber  and  wheat 
and  exporting  dairv,  garden,  farm  and  orchard  products.  In  1909 
its  imports  were  valued  at  $1,809,^46  and  its  eicports  at  $1,360,^67. 
The  government  of  Rochester  is  that  of  cities  of  the  first  class 
(the  state  census  of  1905  showed  that  it  had  more  than  the  175,000 
inhabitants  necessary  for  a  dty  of  the  first  class  under  the  New  York 
state  law).  The  city  owns  its  water  supply  system,  the  supply  being 
obtained  largely  from  Hemlock  Lake,  30  m.  S.  of  the  aty  limits. 
The  value  ol  the  (dant  is  approximately  $8,000,000.  Rochester  is 
famous  for  the  purity  of  its  milk  supply,  which  is  regulated  under 
a  strict  system  of  supervision  and  inspection. 

The  region  about  Rochester,  when  first  visited  by  Europeans, 
was  the  home  of  the  Seneca  Indians.  The  Jesuits,  Peter 
Joseph  Maxie  Chaumonot  (1611-1693)  and  Jacques  Fr£min 
(d.  1691),  worked  among  the  Indians  in  the  ndghbourhood. 
In  X687  the  marquis  de  Denonville  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Iroquois  near  the  falls.  In  1710  there  was  a  French  post  on 
Irondequoit  Bay.  The  district  was  included  in  the  Phelps- 
Gorham  Purchase  in  1788.  It  was  not  imtil  Ebeneser  Allan 
(called  "  Indian  Allan  ")  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill  at  the  falls 
in  1790  that  a  small  settlement  began  to  grow  up.  In  1802  a 
large  tract  of  land,  which  included  the  site  of  the  present  dty, 
paned  into  the  hands  of  three  Maryland  proprietors,  Charles 
Carroll,  William  Fitzhugh,  and  Nathaniel  Rochester  (1752-1831). 
Rochester,  from  whom  the  dty  took  its  name,  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  had  been  a  manufacturer  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
and  after  settling  in  Rochester  in  1818  was  a  member. in  1822 
of  the  New  York  Assembly.  He  established  a  settlement, 
largdy  of  New  Eoglanders,  at  the  falls  in  18x0-12,  but  its 
growth  was  slow  as  it  was  not  onihe  direct  road  between  Albany 
and  Buffalo,  and  the  region  was  malariaL  It  was  known 
at  first  as  "The  Falls"  or  "Falls  Town."  In  1817  it  was 
incorporated  as  the  village  of  Rochesterville,  the  name  being 
shortened  to  its  present  form  two  years  Uter.  In  1820  it  had 
only  X503  inhabitants.  In  x82x  Monroe  coimty  was  erected 
with  Rochester  as  the  county-seat.  The  real  growth  of  the 
place  began  with  the  completion  of  the  Rochester  and  Lock- 
port  section  of  the  Erie  Caiud  in  1823,  and  in  two  years  the 
population  had  about  doubled.  Rochester  was  first  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  X834,  with  12,000  inhabitants.  Rochester's  first 
newspaper,  the  GoMetie,  was  established  in  18x6,  the  Telegraph 
following  in  x8x8.  The  first  daily  newspaper  was  the  Daily 
Advertiser  (1826).  Between  1828  and  X830  Rochester  was  the 
centre  of  the  antnMasonic  political  movement,  and  here 
Thurlow  Weed  published  his  AnH-Masonic  Enquirer.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  a  centre  of  the  abolitionist  movement  in 
New  York  state;  Myron  HoUey  (X779-1841)  began  here  the 
publication  of  his  Freeman  in  X839,  and  in  X847  Frederick 
Douglass  established  the  North  Star,  For  many  years  before 
the  Civil  War  it  was  a  busy  station  of  the  "  Underground 
Railroad,"  by  which  fugitive  slaves  were  assisted  in  escaping 
to  Canada.  In  X846  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  settled  in 
Rochester,  and  the  dty  has  been  a  gathering-place  for  advo- 
cates of  women's  rights.  Here  lived  the  Fox  sisters,  Margaret 
(1836-1893)  and  Katharine  (b.  X839),  whose  ^>iritualistic  de- 
monstrations became  notorious  about  1850  as  the  "  Rochester 
Rappings,"  and  the  city  has  been  a  gathering-place  for  American 
spiritualists  also.  The  narrowness  of  the  gorge  through  which 
the  Genesee  river  runs  has  always  rendered  the  dty  liable  to 
disastrous  floods.  Several  of  these  in  its  early  history  practi* 
cally  destroyed  the  manufacturing  industries  along  the  river;  but 
the  loss  of  property  in  the  more  recent  ones  has  been  relatively 
less;  that  of  1865  entailed  a  loss  of  more  than  $x, 000,000,  and  in 
that  of  X902  the  damage  exceeded  $1,500,000. 

See  William  F.  Peck,  History  of  Rochester  a$td  Monroe  ComUy 
\2  vols.,  Chicago,  1908). 

ROCHET  (Lat.  rochettum,  from  the  late  Lat  roccus,  connected 
with  the  O.H.Ger.  roch,  roc  and  the  A.S.  rocc;  Fr.  rochet^  ItaL 
roechello,  Sp.  roqueU,  Ger,  RocheU,  ChorhkO),  an  ecclesiastical 
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vestment.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  rochet  is  a  tunic 
of  white,  and  usually  fine  linen  or  muslin  (battiste,  mull) 
reaching  about  to  the  knee,  and  distinguished  from  the  surplice 
by  the  fact  that  its  arms  are  narrow  and  tight-fitting.  The 
k>wer  edge  and  the  sleeves  are  usually  garnished  with  lace, 
Uned  with  violet  or  red  silk  in  the  case  of  prelates,  or — more 
rarely — with  embroidered  borders. 

The  rochet  is  proper  to,  and  distinctive  of,  prelates  and 
bishops:  but  the  right  to  wear  it  is  sometimes  granted  by  the 
pope  to  others,  especially  the  canons  of  cathedral  churches. 
It  is  not  a  vestis  sacral  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  surplice,  e.g,  in  the  administering  of  the  Sacra- 
ments (Decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  of  Jan.  xo,.  1852). 
None  the  less,  since  it  is  used  at  choir  services  and  is  ordered 
to  be  worn  over  the  everyday  dress  at  Mass  (Missa  rom.  Rit. 
cdebr.  i.  3),  it  may  be  included  among  liturgical  vestments  in 
the  widest  sense. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  use  of  the  rochet  is  found  in  an 
inventory  of  the  vestments  of  the  Roman  clergy,  dating  from 
the  9th  century.  In  this  it  is  called  camisia^  a  name  which  it 
retained  at  Rome  until  the  14th  century,  and  it  seems  \o  have 
been  already  at  that  time  proper  to  particular  members  of  the 
clergy.  Other  Roman  names  for  the  vestment  were  succa, 
sucta;  it  was  not  till  the  X4th  century  that  the  name  rochettum 
appeared  at  Rome,  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  had  superseded 
all  the  native  designations.  Outside  Rome,  too,  the  vestment 
is  early  met  with,  e.g.  in  the  Prankish  empire  (9th  century)  as 
alba  clericalis,  in  contradistinction  to  the  liturgical  alb,  and  in 
England  (loth  century)  under  the  name  of  of er slip  in  the  -^(Ah 
canon  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Edgar.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  X2th  century  the  rochet  is  mentioned,  under  the  name  of 
camisia,  by  Gilbert  of  Limerick  and  by  Honorius,  and,  some- 
what later,  by  Gerloh  of  Reichersperg  as  tunica  talaris.  From 
the  13th  century  onward  it  is  frequently  mentioned.  The 
name  rocheUum  is  first  traceable  in  England;  in  Germany  and 
northern  France  the  rochet  was  also  called  sarofu  {sarrotus)  or 
tarcos  (sarcotium). 

Outside  Rome  the  rochet  was,  until  well  into  the  X4th  century, 
a  vestment  common  to  all  the  clergy,  and  especially  to  those  of 
the  lower  orders;  and  so  it  remained,  in  general,  until  the 
x6th  century,  and  even,  here  and  there,  so  late  as  the  X9th. 
Moreover,  in  further  contradistinction  to  the  Roman  use,  it 
had — eq;)ecially  in  the  German  dioceses — ^a  liturgical  character, 
being  used  instead  of  the  surplice. 

The  rochet  was  originally  a  robe-like  tunic,  and  was  therefore 
girdled,  like  the  lituzgical  alb.  So  late  as  1260  the  provincial 
synod  of  Cologne  decreed  that  the  vestis  camisialis  must  be 
long  enough  entirely  to  cover  the  everyday  dress.  A  good 
example  of  the  camisia  of  the  X2th  century  is  the  rochet  of 
Thomas  Becket,  preserved  at  Dammartin  in  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
the  only  surviving  medieval  example  remarkable  for  the  pleating 
which,  as  was  the  case  with  albs  also,  gave  greater  breadth 
and  more  elaborate  folds.  In  the  1 5th  century  the  rochet  only 
reached  half-way  down  the  shin;  in  the  i6th  and  17th  to  the 
knee;  in  the  i8th  and  19th  often  only  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  always  plain.  The  rochet  is  unknown 
in  the  Eastern  Churches.  (J.  Bra.) 

Ckurth  of  England. — In  the  English  Church  the  rochet  is  a 
vestment  peculiar  to  bishops,  and  is  worn  by  them,  with  the 
chimere  {q.v.)  both  "  at  all  times  of  their  ministration  "  in 
church  and  also  on  ceremonial  occasions  outside,  e.g.  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  at  a  royal  levee.  In  general  it  has  retained 
the  medieval  form  more  closely  than  the  Roman  rochet,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  of  plain,  very  fine  linen  (lawn),  and  reaches  almost  to 
the  feet.  The  main  modifications  have  been  in  the  sleeves. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  these  were  still  narrow,  though 
already  showing  a  tendency  to  expand.  The  portrait  of  Arch- 
bishop Warham  at  Lambeth,  for  instance,  shows  a  rochet  with 
fairly  wide  sleeves  narrowing  towards  the  wrists,  where  they 
are  confined  by  fur  cufTs.  This  fashion  continued  until,  in  the 
X7th  century,  the  sleeves  became  much  fuller;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  18th  century  that  they  developed  into  the  familiar 


exaggerated  balloon  shape,  confined  at  the  wiists  by  a  ribbon, 
beyond  which  a  ruffle  projected.    About  the  same  period,  too, 
arose  the  custom  of  making  the  rochet  sleeveless  and  attacfains 
the  "lawn  sleeves"  to  the  chimere.    This  fashion  survived 
throughout  most  of  the  X9th  century,  but  there  has  since  been 
a  tendency  to  revert,  to  Uie  earlier  less  exaggerated  form,  and 
the  sleeves  have  been  reattached  to  the  rochet.    The  ribbtm 
by  which  the  wrist  i$  confined  is  black,  except  when  convo* 
cation  robes  are  worn,  wheh  it  is  scarlet.    The  rochet  is  worn 
without  the  chimere  under  the  cope  by  those  bishops  who 
use  this  vestment.    At  his  consecration  the  bisbop-dect  is, 
according  to  the  rubric,  presented  to  the  consecrating  bishops 
vested  in  a  rochet  only;  after  the  "  laying  on  of  hands  "  he 
retires  and  puts  on  "  the  rest  of  the  episcopal  habit,"  i.e.  the 
chimere.  (W.  A-  P-l 

ROCHFORD,  EARL  OF.  an  English  title  borne  by  the  family 
of  Nassau  de  Zulestein  from  1695  to  X830.  William  Henry 
Nassau  de  Zulestein  (X645-1709)  was  bom  at  Zuylestein,  near 
Utrecht,  his  father  bdng  Frederick  Nassau  de  Zulestein  (1608- 
1672),  a  natural  son  of  Henry  Frederick,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
his  mother  an  English  lady,  Mary  Killcgrew.  One  of  the  n>06t 
trusted  companions  of  h^  kinsman,  William  of  Orange,  Zule- 
stein was  sent  to  England  in  1687  and  again  in  1688  to  report 
on  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  later  in  x688  he  sailed  with 
the  prince  on  his  famous  expedition.  After  the  Revolution  he 
was  naturalized  and  served  the  king  in  the  field,  being  created 
Viscount  Tunbridge  and  earl  of  Rochford  in  1695.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William  (1681-X7X0),  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Almenara,  and  then  by  another  son  Frederic 
(X682-X738).  Frederick's  son,  Williun  Henry,  the  4th  earl 
(1717-X78X),  was  a  diplomatist  and  a  statesman.  Having 
gained  experience  as  envoy  at  Turin  from  1749  to  1753,  he  was 
ambassador  at  Madrid  from  X763  to  1766  and  at  Paris  from 
X766  to  17(^8.  From  1768  to  1775  he  was  one  of  the  sccielauies 
of  state.  This  earl  left  no  children  when  he  died  on  the  a8Ui 
of  September  X78X,  and  his  nephew,  William  Henzy,  the  5th 
earl  (1754-1830),  dying  in  September  1830  the  earMom  became 
extinct.  The  estates  of  the  earls  of  Rochford  were  in  Sttfidlk 
and  Essex,  their  principal, residence  being  St  Osyth  PxioKy  in 
the  latter  county. 

RO€HFORD,  a  town  in  the  south-eastern  parliamentary 
division  of  Essex,  England,  39  m.  E.  by  N.  ^rom  London  by 
the  Southend  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
X829.  It  lies  on  the  small  river  Roach,  near  the  head  of  a  long 
estuary.  The  town  has  a  Perpendicular  chiurch  (St  Andrew), 
a  com  exchange  and  some  agricultural  trade.  Rbchford  Hall, 
a  picturesque  gabled  mansion  of  various  dates,  belonged  once 
to  the  Boleyns,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  Anne  B<^eyn,  the 
unfortunate  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  bora  here,  but  this  is 
in  no  way  proved.  Near  Rochford  the  Lawless  or  Whimpering 
Court,  a  remarkable  survival  of  unknown  origin,  is  held  by  a 
manorial  tenure  on  the  Wednesday  following  Michaelmas  I>ay, 
beginning  at  midni^t.  No  light  is  permitted,  nor  may  vcnccs 
be  raised  above  a  whisper.  Nearly  3  m.  N.W.  from  Rochfofd 
is  Ashingdon.  This  is  generally  accepted  as  the  scene  of  the 
fight  of  Assandun  in  xox6  between  Canute  and  Edmund  Iron- 
side, in  which  the  English  were  defeated  throu^  treachery  in 
their  ranks.    Earthworks,  of  this  or  an  earlier  date,  remain. 

ROCK,  DANIEL  (i 799-1871),  English  Roman  Cathohc  priest 
and  ecclesiolOgist,  was  bom  at  Liverpool  on  the  31st  of  Au^u^ 
X799,  and  educated  at  St  Edmund's  College,  Ware,  Herts,  and 
at  the  English  College,  Rome.  He  was  oidained  priest  in  1824 
and  successively  appointed  chaplain  to  the  i6th  eari  of  Shrews- 
bury at  Alton  Towers,  Staffordshire,  and  priest  in  charge  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  congregation  at  Buckland,  near  Faringdon  in 
Berkshire.  After  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  England,  in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part. 
Rock  was  elected  a  canon  of  St  George's  Cathedral,  Southward. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  medieval  art,  and,  having  gone  to 
live  at  South  Kensington  in  1864,  in  order  to  be  near  the  museum, 
was  of  great  assistance  to  the  authorities  there.  He  died  ob  the 
28th  of  November  1871. 
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ROCK  10  Fr.  rokt,  Sp.  reco,  IiaL  raaa ;  pDSiliIy  [r>m  a  Lai. 
lonn  npica,  [rain  n^.  rock).  In  gwlogy  a  mau  ol  [he  mineral 
matierof  which  the  ciustof  tbe  etnli  is  compcAed  (tee  Fetiouict 
■«  general  usage  a  "  rock  "is  a  targe 

jublied  the  verb  "  lo  rock."  to 
■winff  an  object  (o  aad  In,  particulariy  of  a  cradle  id  vtiich  a  cliiLd 
i>  rocked  to  deep,  the  oriiiiul  neanini.  The  O.Eng.  ward  u 
nuvMt  tni  b  cognate  wiin  many  wordt  in  TeuiDniclaoguagea, 
a.g.  Du-  r*kkt9,  Daq.  F^iUei  Cer,  ritktn,  Eo  puH,  tug,  puib* 

ROCK-CRTSTIL.  ■  colourless  and  tnngpnrenl  variety  of 
quarti  (f.r).  used  as  an  ornamental  itDne.  It  usually  occura  as 
crystals  lining  cavities  in  quirti-veini,  which  oflen  run  Ihrougb 
Sranite,  gneiss  and  ciyslilline  schbta.  The  limpidity  o(  (he 
crystali  ila  nttdness  to  the  touch  and  lis  commOEi  occurrence 
in  rocks  among  Alpine  glaciers,  led  to  the  ancient  belief  tbat  it 
was  a  kind  oE  congealed  water,  whence  the  name  crystal,  from 
Ct.  ivAn-oX>oi  (ice).  In  the  Swbs  Alps  the"5ll■JlUa',"D^cryttal- 
fBtherer,  Marches  the  rockt  at  much  peiwnal  risk,  and  is  often 
led  to  a  dnisy  cavity  by  tradng 
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Uattdltr,  discovered  at  Zinkenstock  in  the  Bernese  Oberlini 
in  '7ig,  yielded  about  »  tons  of  crystal,  a  single  specimen 
ireighinj  S  cwt.  The  famous  discovery  of  the  Galenstoek,  in 
lfl£7,  furnished  magnificent  oystals,  but  they  were  dark  brown 
or  amoky  quarti.  La  Gardette,  near  Le  Bourg  d'Oisans,  in  the 
Alps  of  Dauphinf,  u  a  notable  locality  for  fine  ^^ecimens  of 
rOck-ciyitaL  The  Alps  and  India  probably  furoisfacd  tbe 
ancientB  with  their  auf^lies. 

Rock-crystal  has  been  used  for  ornamental  purposes  since 
die  Mycenean  period.  By  the  Romans  under  the  Empire  it 
was  bigUy  valued,  and  carved  into  vases  and  goblets,  in  lorae 
case*  elaborately  engraved.  Lenses  or  globes  were  used  for 
kindling'  the  sacred  vestal  Gre  and  for  cauterizing  the  flesh, 
whilst  ladies  carried  baUs  of  crystal  in  order  to  cool  their 
bands  during  tbe  heat  of  summer.    Tile  artists  of  the  Eaiiy 

executed  beautiful  carvings  in  this  Buterial.  In  modem  times 
the  use  of  rock-crystal  has  been  largely  superseded  by  that  of 
^ass,  and  it  is  notable  that  flint-glass  is  known  la  France  as 
"  c/iilat,"  probably  from  its  resemblance  to  limpid  quarts,  or 
perhaps  from  the  fact  thai  powdered  rock-ciystal  has  be«a  used 
as  a  source  of  silica  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  glass.  Rock- 
cryUal  is  still  cut  as  a  faceted  stone  for  personal  decoration,  but 
though  tiot  without  brilliancy  11  lacks  the  "  fire  "  of  many  gem- 
■tonea.  II  is  often  known  locally  by  such  names. as  Bristol 
diamoDd,  Coniish  diamond.  Isle  of  Wight  diamond,  Briancon 
diamond,  Harmaros  diamond,  Lake  George  diamond,  ftc 
Kodi-cryslal  u  also  carved  into  seals,  paper-weights  and  other 
trivial  objects,  and  into  qiheres  for  divination  by  crystal- 
gaalog,  Japanese  balls  being  qiedally  noteworthy.  In  Japan 
Ibe  crystal  has  been  obtained  for  cenluHcs  from  the  granitic 
district!  around  Kimptt-san,  in  the  province  o(  Kai.  Probably 
the  most  valuable  application  of  rock-crystal  is  for  spectacle 
lenses,  which  in  consequence  of  their  hardness  are  not  readily 
abraded  by  use.    They  should  be  cut  at  right  angles  to  tbe  optic 
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nuiiii:nju«.  ine  idok  iiDportant  being  inoi..  :.■.  Ii.'  -Mni  Vcfv  fine 
crystals  remarkable  for  pcUucidily  thouE'i  r..  .i  l>iiic  lize  «cur 
in  cavities  ia  Ihc  ataluary  marble  oft.rrr,  liij  trmarfciblv 
hollowed  cryiUls  are  known  from  Poii«.  i  i„  .,  (Mobm  In  llalv' 
The  finest  rock^rysial  in  Crest  Britain  ,..  i  r:i  ji  Ijntaecl  ond 
the  Delabole  ilue  quarry  In  N.  Coniv.'l  ,-ir.l  ii  Snnfilcn  m 
N.  Wales.  '  JfTw  ™) 

ROCKEPBLLBH.   JOHH    DAVISOII    (iSj^-        ).    Amettcaii 

capitalist,  was  bom  in  Ricblord,  Tioga  county,  New  York,  on 
the  8th  oi  July  1839.  In  tSsj  his  family  removed  to  Ohio, 
living  after  1857  in  Cleveland,  where  Rockefeller  had  begun  to 
work  as  a  bookkeeper  in  1855  and  where  in  i  SjS  he  went  Into  iba 
produce  commission  business.  His  firm,  Clark  &  Rockefeller, 
In  1861  invoted  in  an  oil  refinery,  planned  by  Samuel  Andrews, 
Ind  In  iSAj  Rockefeller  sold  out  his  share  to  his  partner  Clark, 
bought  for  l7».soo  a  larger  share  in  another  refinery,  and  formed 
the  partnership  of  Rockefeller  li  Andren.  At  about  the  same 
time  another  refinery  was  started  by  Rockefeller's  brother 
William  {b.  r&aO.  but  ia  i8«7  Kockefeller  A  Andrewi  absorbed 
thb  business,  and  Henry  M.  Flagler  was  added  to  tbe  partner- 
ship. In  iS;o  the  two  Rockefellers,  Flagier,  Andrews  and  a 
tefiner  named  Stephen  V.  Harkness  formed  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  wilb  a  c^iital  of  ti.ooo.ooo  (increased  In  TS71  to 
ti.SOO,eoo  and  in  1S74  to  (3,500,000),  of  which  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller was  president.  Thb  great  coTporation  gradually  estab- 
lished itself  In  piaclicat  conlrol  of  the  oil  production  in  America,, 
if busInessmeihadsandlinancialopcrBtionswhic'  ' 


uncnse  wealth  IQ 


been  severely  oitidied,  but  which  bi 

those  concerned.  Its  capital  was  further  mcreasea  In  iSSI, 
when  sepante  companies  Kcre  organized  in  each  state;  and  In 
later  years,  as  the  first  great  American  "trust,"  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  was  holly  attacked  dutirig  the  anti-trust  move- 
ment (see  iNTEI-STaTE  CouuEaci).  Into  tbe  merits  of  this 
question  it  Is  impossible  to  enter  here.  Rockefeller  hlmirlf 
retired  from  active  business  In  ligs;  he  had  for  a  time  )arge  iroa 
inleresls  (mine*  and  ore-carrying  vessels)  on  Lake  Superior, 
which  he  sold  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  hi* 
personal  wealth  wa*  probably  grealei  than  that  of  any  other  tuaa 
in  the  country.  In  private  life  he  was  a  devoted  member  of 
the  B^lbt  churchy  and  his  l^hefactions  were  numerous.  To 
"  the  University  of  Chicago  founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  " 
(in  1S9])  he  had  given,  up  to  igio,  |i4,go9,6«6,  while  to  the 
General  Education  Board  he  had  given  Ui>°o°,«»:  be  founded 
(tgoi)  and  supported  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Kesearch  ia  New  York  City;  he  gave  large  sums  to  Rush 
Medical  CoOege  In  Chicago,  lo  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  In 
Baltimore,  to  Barnard  College  In  New  York  City  and  to  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society;  and  In  i$og  be  gave  ti .000,000  to 
endow  a  medical  commission  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
hook-worm  and  to  suppress  the  hook-womi  disease. 

See  Ida  M.  Taibell's  Hiilcrj  of  Ai  SlaiJcrd  Oil  Cempanj  (New 
York.  19a]),  a  severe  attack  on  tbe  Trusti.aUo  hb  own  Xsiidni 
Simiimuma  (1909). 

ROCKKT.  (i)  The  name  (Fr.  njuUte,  Lat.  emeu,  a  Und  ot 
cabbage)  of  two  ^Kciea  of  plants.  The  one,  Ema  takva,  b  a 
cruciferous  annual  with  white  fiowerm  veined  with  purple; 
the  leaves  have  a  sharp  flavour  and  are  used  in  southern  Europe 
for  salads.  Tbe  other  b  a  hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plant,' 
of  the  genus  Buptrii,  of  which  Hapem  nulrotulu  b  tbo 
most  lamiUar  speda  (see  HoBTicin.Tinii). 

(i)  A  cylinder  of  paper,  pasteboard  or  metal,  filled  with 
an  explosive  mixture.  This  word,  whkh  i^ipean  In  Aany 
lorras  in  various  languages,  is  from  the  It.  necJuaa,  diminutive 
si  facta,  a  dlslaS,  tlM  obaolele  Eo^ish  " 
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is  due  to  a  resemblance  in  thxpe.  Rockets  are  used  in 
pyrotechny  for  purpose  of  display,  scattering  showers  of 
stars,  coloured  balls,  &c.,  on  bursting  (see  Fikeworks).  They 
are  also  used  in  signalling,  and  especially  as  a  part  of  life- 
saving  apparatus  for  wrecks  (see  Liteboat  and  Lzfe-Savino 
Service). 

'  Large  and  heavy  rockets,  of  which  the  head  formed  a  pro- 
jectile, had  too  a  considerable  vogue  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  for  war  purposes.  They  were  invented  by  Sir 
William  Congreve  (q.v.)  and  employed  by  him  both  afloat  in 
coast  operations  and  in  field  operations.  Brought  to  the 
notice  of  all  armies  by  the  fact  that  a  rocket  battery  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  served  in  the  allied  army  in  the  Leipzig  cam- 
paign, war  rockets  were  introduced  in  many  armies,  being 
sometimes  issued  as  an  additional  portion  of  the  equipment 
of  ordinary  field  batteries,  sometimes  reserved  for  special 
rocket  batteries.  The  Congreve  rocket  was  in  use  in  the 
British  army  as  late  as  x86o.  There  were  four  natures — 
3-pounder,  6-pounder,  xa-potmder  and  24-pounder.  The  case 
was  of  sheet-iron,  on  to  which  was  screwed  a  cylindro-conoidal 
bead  forming  the  projectile.  The  head  was  made  hollow  and 
could  be  filled  with  a  bursting  charge  if  a  shell  effect  was 
desired,  a  base  fuze  being  provided.  The  iron  case  contained 
the  rocket  composition,  and  was  closed  at  the  rear  end  by  a 
metal  plate  with  five  holes  or  vents,  and  on  the  centre  a  bush 
into  which  the  stick  was  screwed.  These  rockets  were  fired 
from  rocket  tubes  on  tripods,  the  tubes  being  provided  with  a 
tangent  sight.  Against  masses  of  troops  within  easy  range, 
the  war  rocket  was  considered  an  efficient  engme;  it  was 
used  also  to  set  fire  to  buildings,  but  was  always  deficient 
in  accuracy.  Eventually  the  Congreve  rocket  was  superseded 
by  the  Hale,  of  which  two  patterns  were  in  use,  the  9-poundcr 
and  the  24-pounder,  for  field  and  fortress  warfare  respectively. 
These  had  no  sticks,  and  were  centred  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  vent,  the  gases,  as  they  emerged  from  the  vent,  im- 
pinging upon  a  screw-formed  tail,  to  which  they  imparted  the 
necessary  rotation.  These  rockets  were  fired  from  a  trough. 
The  maximum  effective  range  of  the  9-pounder  Hale  rocket 
was  about  1200  yards.  The  use  of  these  engines  was  dis- 
continued in  the  British  service  about  1885.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  they  had  disappeared  more  than  twenty 
years  before.  Austria,  the  last  power  to  use  them,  broke  up 
her  rocket  batteries  in  1867. 

I  ROCKFORD,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  \^nnebago 
county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Rock  river,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  about  85  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890) 
231584;  (1900)  31,051,  of  whom  9337  were  foreign-bom  (6690 
Swedes);  (1910  census)  45401.  Area,  8-9x  sq.  m.  It  is 
served  by  the  Chicago,  Biurlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  & 
North-Westem,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary  ("Rockford  Route")  and  the 
Illinois  Central  railways,  and  is  connected  by  intcrurban 
electric  railway  with  Chicago  and  Freeport,  lUinois,  and  Janes- 
ville,  Wisconsin.  The  dty  has  a  Memorial  Hall,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Winnebago  county,  and  in 
charge  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  a  soldiers'  memorial 
fountain;  a  Carnegie  library,  containing  51,340  volumes  in 
X909;  and  the  Velie  Museum,  of  natural  history.  Rockford 
College  (non-sectarian),  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
is  ranked  by  the  Um'tcd  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
as  one  of  fifteen  women's  colleges  of  the  highest  grade  in 
the  country;  it  was  opened  in  1849  as  Rockford  Seminary, 
and  was  named  Rockford  College  in  X892.  In  1908-9  it 
had  X96  students.  Rockford  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.  In  and  near  the  dty  there  are  two  hospitals  and 
three  sanatoriums.  Manufacturing  is  fadlitated  by  good 
water-power,  supplied  by  a  dam  across  the  Rock  river  about 
800  ft.  long,  constructed  in  1844.  Among  the  manufactures 
are  furniture,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  agricultural  implements, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  saddlery  and  harness,  &c. 
The  total  value  of  all  factory  products  in  1905  was  $15,276,129 
.(38-6%  more  than  in^x90o).^Tbe  munidpality.owns  and 


operates  its  waterworks;  the  water  supply  is  obtained  from 
artesian  wells.  Rockford  was  first  settled  in  1834,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1852.  More  than  one-fourth  of  its 
area  has  been  annesced  to  the  dty  since  1889. 

ROCKHAMPTON,  a  town  of  Livingstone  county,  Queensland, 
Australia,  on  the  Fitzroy  river  43  m.  from  its  mouth,  335  m. 
in  a  direct  line  N.W.  of  Brisbane.  It  has  a  beautiful  situation, 
and  iu  climate,  in  spite  of  heat,  is  healthy.  It  is  the  port 
of  a  wide  agricultural  district,  which  also  produces  gold,  copper 
and  silver.  Much  of  the  trade  b  carried  on  through  the  ports 
of  Alma  and  tiroadmount,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  both 
available  for  ocean  steamers.  Rockhampton  has  a  large 
trade  in  frozen  meat,  and  there  are  factories  for  extract  and 
meat  preserving.  Rockhampton  is  the  terminus  of  the  Queens- 
land Central  railway  and  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishopric.  Population  of  the  munidpality  (1901), 
XS461;  within  the  5  m.  radius,  X9,69x;  of  the  separate  munici- 
pality of  North  Rockhampton,  2865. 

ROCK  HILL,  a  dty  of  York  county.  South  Carolina,  U.S.A^ 
84  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Columbia.  Pop.  (1890)  2744;  (1900)  5485 
(1706  negroes);  (19x0)  72x6.  Rock  Hill  is  served  by  two  lines 
of  the  Southern  railway.  It  lies  at  an  devation  of  about 
670  ft.  above  the  sea.  Among  its  buildings  and  institutions 
are  the  Federal  Government  Building,  the  City  Hall,  the  Carnegie 
Library  and  the  Winthrop  Nonnal  and  Industrial  College 
(chartered  in  X89X  and  opened  in  X894),  a  sute  institution 
for  white  girls.  Cotton  is  the  most  important  product  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  CaUwba  river,  $  m.  disUnt, 
furnishes  good  water-power,  and  in  a  large  power-plant 
electricity  is  generated  for  the  dty's  manufactories.  Among 
the  manufactures  are  cotton  goods,  cotton-seed  oil,  yam, 
wagons  and  carriages,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products;  and 
there  are  cotton  gins,  marble  and  stone  works.  Tht  growth 
of  the  dty  has  been  almost  entirely  since  the  Civil  War.  Rock 
Hill  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1870,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1892 

ROCKINGHAM.  CHARLES  WATSOM  WRNTWORTH.  2sa» 
MARQUESS  OF  (1730-X782),  twicc  prime  minister  of  EaigUnd, 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Watson  Wentworth  (c.  X690-1750), 
who  was  created  earl  of  Melton  in  X733  and  marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham  in  1746.  The  family  of  Watson  was  descended  from 
Sir  Lewb  Watson  (X584-X653),  son  and  hdr  of  Sir  Edward 
Watson  (d.  x6x6)  of  Rockingham  Castle  in  Northamptonshire. 
For  his  services  to  the  king  during  the  Civil  War  Sir  Lewis 
was  created  Baron  Rockingham  in  1645.  His  grandson  Lewis, 
the  3rd  baron  (X655-X724),  was  created  eari  of  Rockingham 
in  X7X4,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Lewis  («.  1709- 
1745)1  whose  brother  Thomas,  the  3rd  earl,  died  uiunanied 
in  February  X746,  when  the  earidom  became  extinct.  The 
barony  of  Rockingham,  however,  descended  to  a  cousin,  Thomas, 
father  of  the  prime  minister,  a  grandson  of  Edward,  the  and 
baron  (1630-1689),  who  had  married  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  xst  earl  of  Strafford.  The  vast 
estates  of  the  Wentworths  had  passed  to  Edward's  son,  Thomas, 
who  took  the  additional  name  of  Wentworth,  and  then  to  his 
son,  the  xst  marquess  of  Rockingham. 

Charles  Watson  Wentworth  was  bom  in  1730  on  the  X9th 
of  March  (according  to  some,  the  X3th  of  May),  and  iRtas  educated 
at  Westminster  school  and  St  Joh;^'s  College,  Cambridge. 
He  showed  his  spirit  as  a  boy  by  riding  across  from  Wentworth 
to  Carlisle  in  X746  to  join  the  didce  of  Cumberland  in  his  pursuit 
of  the  Young  Pretender.  He  was  created  earl  of  Malton  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland  in  September  1750,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  2nd  marquess  of  Rockingham  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  In  175X  he  became  lord-lieutenant  of  the  North 
and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  and  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  in  x  760  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  After  Cieorge  III. 
had  begun  his  policy  of  dividing  the  great  Whig  families,  those 
Whig  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  did  not  choose  to  join 
the  sections  headed  by  the  Grenvllles,  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
or  any  other  great  noblemen,  selected  as  thdr  chief  the  young 
marquess  of  Rockingham.    In  May  1762  the  king's  favouzite. 
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tlie  eaxl  of  Bote,  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
marquess  of  Rockiogham  was  amongst  those  who  in  the  follow- 
ing year  were  dismiwcd  from  their  lord-lieutenancies.  Th^ 
opposition  now  grew  so  strong  that  Lord  Bute  resigned  in 
April  1763,  and  the  king,  true  to  his  policy,  appointed  George 
Grenville  to  be  his  successor.  But  Grenville's  section  of  the 
Whig  party  was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  him  in  power 
long,  and  in  July  1765  Lord  Rockingham  formed  his  fii^ 
administration  with  General  Gmway  and  the  duke  of  Grafton 
as  secretaries  of  state.  The  cabinet  seemed  stronger  than  it 
really  was,  for  it  was  divided  by  intestine  quarrels,  and  the 
earl  of  Chatham  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it..  Never- 
tfadess,  Rockingham  recovered  his  lord-lieutenandes  and  won 
reputation  as  a  good  administrator.  In  May  1766  the  duke 
d  Grafton,  a  far  abler  man  than  Rockingham,  though  neither 
so  conciliatory  in  his  manners  nor  so  genmlly  popular,  seceded 
from  the  government,  and  in  August  1766  he  succeeded  his 
former  chief  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  prime  minister. 
Then  followed  many  years  of  fruitless  opposition  to  t^e  king's 
personal  authority  as  exhibited  through  his  ministers,  but  at 
last,  on  the  27th  of  March  1783,  Lord  Rockingham  again 
became  prime  minister  with  Fox  and  Shelbume  (afterwards 
marquess  of  Lansdowne)  as  secretaries  of  state.  This  time  he 
enjoyed  office  for  but  a  few  weeks,  for  he  died  on  the  xst  of 
July  Z78a.  He  left  no  issue,  and  his  property  went  to  his 
nephew,  the  ^nd  Eaxl  Fitxwilliam,  his  titles  becoming  extinct. 
A  few  words  from  his  epitaph  by  Burke  deserve  quotation  as 
giving  the  reason  of  the  predominance  of  such  an  ordinary 
man  as  Lord  Rockingham  over  a  party  abounding  in  men  of 
great  abilities:  "  A  man  worthy  to  be  held  in  esteem,  because 
he  did  not  live  for  himself.  ...  He  far  exceeded  all  other 
statesmen  in  the  art  of  drawing  together,  without  the  seduction 
of  self-interest,  the  concurrence  and  cooperation  of  various 
dispositions  and  abilities  of  men,  whom  he  assimilated  to  his 
character  and  associated  in  his  labours." 

See  Memoirs  t^pu  Marquis  0/  Rockingham  and  his  Contempor- 
aries, by  George  Thomas,  earl  of  Albemarle  (a  vols.,  1853);  Hoiaoe 
Walpde's  Memoirs  of  the  retsn  of  George  III.,  edited  by  G.F.R. 
Borfca^  (1894} ;  and  the  other  letters,  papers  and  diaries  of  the  time. 

ROCK  ISLAXD,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Rock  Island 
countyi  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state,  on  the 
£.  bank  of  the  Bifisaissippi  river,  adjoining  Moline,  and  opposite 
Davenportj  Iowa  (with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  bridges), 
about  3  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rock  river,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Rock  Island  rapids,  which  extend  for  nearly  16  m. 
Pop.  (1890)  13,634;  (1900)  X9f493»  of  whom  44x2  were 
foreign-bom;  (19x0)  S4i335*  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  (juincy,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul, 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  aiui  the  Davenport, 
Rock  Island  &  North-Westem  railways.  Near  the  dty,  at 
the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  the  "  Hennepin "  (or  Illinois  & 
Mississippi)  canal  joins  the  Mississippi  river.  The  dty  occupies 
a  plain  lying  between  the  river  and  a  series  of  bluffs.  The 
island  of  Rock  Island,  a  ridge  of  limestone  rock  about  3  m. 
long  and  x)  m.  wide,  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  bridges 
to  Rock  Island  and  Moline;  on  it  there  are  a  Federal  aisenal, 
the  most  important  in  the  country  for  the  manufacture  of 
small-arms,  gun  carriages  and  artillery  equipment,  a  Federal 
armoury  and  a  national  cemetery;  the  island  is  connected 
with  the  Illinois  shore  at  Moline  by  a  dam,  whence  good  water- 
power  is  derived.  In  the  dty  are:  a  public  library  (1873),  the 
Augustana  CoUege  and  Theological  Seminary  (controlled  by 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod  of  North  America; 
co-educational),  which  was  founded  as  Augustana  Seminary 
in  Chicago  in  x86o  chiefly  for  the  education  of  Swedish  Lutheran 
dergymen,  was  removed  to  Paxton,  Illinois,  in  X863  and  to 
Rock  Island  in  1875,  <uid  recdved  its  present  luune  in  1869; 
and  the  prindpal  offices  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
a  fraternal  sodety,  founded  in  1884  and  having  319,739  members 
in  X909.  The  dty  has  a  large  trade  by  water  and  rail;  com- 
merdally  it  forms  a  unit  with  Davenport  and  Moline.  Among 
the  dty'a  manufactures  axe  lumber^  agricultural  implements, 


flour,  ^ass,  stoves,  carriages,'  soap,'  Bdc  In  1905  the  value 
of  the  factory  product  was  $5^33  3,967.  Some  coal  is  mined 
in  the  county. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Rock  river,  3  m.  from  its  mouth; 
there  was  a  large  summer  village  (sometimes  called  Saukenuk) 
of  the  Sauk  Indians,  built  about  1730  and  destroyed  in  X83X; 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rock  river  is  a  bluff  oiled  "  Black 
Hawk's  watch-tower."  A  settlement  on  the  island  was  made 
in  x8x6,  when  the  fort  was  built;  the  first  settlement  on  thq 
mainland  was  made  in  1836.  In  X84X  the  town  of  Rock  Island, 
was  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  two  small  settlements 
named  Stephenson  and  Farahamsburg  and  was  incorporated; 
it  received  a  dty  charter  in  X849.  Upon  the  west  end  of  the 
island  the  United  States  govenmient  in  x8x6  built  Fort  Arm- 
strong, where  on  the  31st  of  September  1833,  at  the  dose  of 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  Genera^ 
Winfidd  Scott  and  Governor  John  Reynolds  of  Illinois  and  by| 
the  chiefs  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  and  where,  six  days  before; 
General  Scott  and  Governor  Reynolds  had  made  a  treaty  With' 
the  Wiimebagoes.  The  fort  was  abandoned  in  1836  and  was 
burned  in  x85s;  a  monument  now  marks  its  site.  The  Rock 
Island  armoury  and  arsenal,  under  an  act  of  x863,  were  built 
in  X863,  when  a  number  of  captured  Confederate  soldiers  were 
confined  on  the  island. 

ROCKLAND,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Knoz  county; 
Maine,  U.S;A.,  on  Rockland  Harbor,  Penobscot  Bay,  86  m.  by^ 
rail  E.N.E.  of  Portland.  Pop.  (X900)  8x50;  (X910)  8x74.  It 
is  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Maine  Central  railway,' 
and  is  served  by  an  interarban  dectric  line  and  by  steamboat 
lines  to  Portland,  Boston,  Bangor,  Bar  Harbor  and  other  coast 
ports.  The  harbour  is  protected  by  a  breakwater  nearly  5000  ft. 
long.  The  prindpal  buildings  are  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Building  and  the  County  Court  House.  Granite  and 
limestone  are  quarried  in  the  vidnity.  The  granite  (biotite, 
biotite-muscovite  and  quartz-monsonlte)  is  of  fine  quality,  and 
has  been  used  extensively  in  the  United  States  for  building 
and  monumental  purposes;  and  the  burning  of  lime  is  by  far 
the  most  important  industxy  of  the  dty.  The  shipbuilding 
industry  is  also  important.  The  total  value  of  the  dty's 
factory  products  in  1905  was  $x,833,59x  (46*5%  more  than  in 
X900).  Lobsters  and  fish  in  considerable  quantities  are  shipped 
from  the  dty.  Rockland  was  settled  in  X769,  but  its  growth 
began  only  with  the  establishment  of  the  lime  industry  in  X79<. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  township  of  Thomaston  (pop.  3305  in  19x0), 
from  X777  to  1848,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
township  under  the  name  of  East  Thomaston.  Two  yean 
later  the  present  name  was  adopted,  and  in  1854  Rockland 
was  chartered  as  a  dty. 

ROCKLAND,  a  township  of  Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts; 
U.S.A.,  about  30  m.  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (X890)  53x3;  (1900) 
5337;  (19x0  U.S.  census)  6938.  Area,  about  10  sq.  m.  It 
is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway, 
and  by  intemrban  dectric  railway.  Among  its  manufactures 
are  boots  and  shoes  and  tacks.  There  is  a  public  library  (X878). 
Rockland  was  erected  into  a  township  in  1874,  having  been 
previously  a  part  of  AbingtOn. 

ROCKPORT,  a  township  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts^ 
U.S.A.,  on  th6  N.E.  end  of  Cape  Aim,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
north-east  of  Gloucester,  and  about  35  m.  north-east  of  Boston^ 
Pop.  (X890)  4087;  (1900)  4593;  (X9X0,  U.S.  census)  431  x. 
Rockport  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Gloucester  branch 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway,  and  is  served  by  an  dectric 
railway  extending  from  Gloucester  through  Rockport  and 
around  the  cape.  Off  Sandy  Bay,  a  rendezvous  of  the  Atlantic 
squadron  of  the  U.S.  navy,  the  Federal  govenunent  began  in 
1884  a  harbour  of  refuge,  with  an  area  of  X664  acres,  to  be 
protected  from  north  and  north-east  winds  by  a  breakwater, 
XX7  ft.  wide  at  a  depth  of  xa  ft.  bdow  mean  low  water,  rising 
33  ft.  above  mean  low  water,  and  9000  ft.  long.  In  the  town-j 
ship  are  the  North  Village  or  Pigeon  Cove  and  the  South  ViUage 
or  Rockport.  Rockport  is  a  summer  resort,  and  there  are 
many  summer  residences  at  Andrews  Point  and  at  theJSoiitli 
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End  and  Headlands.  There  are  laige  granite  quarries  along 
the  coast,  especially  in  Pigeon  Cove,  and  there  are  two  varieties 
of  granite,  called  commercially  "grey"  and  "green,"  both 
very  hard,  the  former  the  more  abundant.  It  has  been  used 
in  building  the  great  breakwater  off  Sandy  Bay  and  various 
large  bridges.  Granite  for  paving-stones  is  quarried.  Like 
many  of  the  Maine  quarries  those  of  Rockport  owe  much  of 
their  development  to  their  nearness  to  deep  water  transporta- 
tion. T«i'njUM^  glue,  tools,  parts  for  automobile  engines,  and 
copper  paint  are  among  the  manufactures.  Fishing  was 
formerly  of  importance,  but  qxiarrying  has  displaced  it.  Sandy 
Bay,  the  fifth  parish  of  Gloucester,  first  settled  about  1697, 
and  Pigeon  Cove,  part  of  the  third  parish,- were  set  off  from 
Gloucester  and  were  incorporated  as  the  township  of  Rockport 
in  x84a  The  Bennett  &  Mackay  transatlantic  commercial 
cable  was  landed  in  Rockport  in  May  1884. 

ROCKVILUL  a  dty  of  Tolland  county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A., 
in  the  N.E.  port -of  the  state,  on  the  Hockanum  river,  about 
15  m.  N.E.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  (1890)  777a;  (xgoo)  7287,  of 
whom  3548  were  foreign-bom,  many  being  Germans  and  Poles; 
(1910)  7077.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford railway  and  by  electric  lines.  It  is  in  the  township  of 
Vernon  (pop.  in  1890,  8808;  in  19x0,  9087;  area,  X9  sq.  m.)* 
which  was  separated  from  Bolton  township  in  x8o8,  and  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Vernon,  Vernon  Centre,  Dobsonville  and 
Talcottville.  In  the  dty  are  the  George  Maxwell  Memorial 
Library  and  the  Sykes  Bdanual  Training  SchooL  The  river,  by 
a  series  of  falls,  makes  a  descent  of  380  ft.  here,  and  furnishes 
power  for  large  manufacturing  establishments.  The  prindpal 
manufactures  are  woollen,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  envelopes,  and 
silk  fish-lines.  In  X84X  fancy  cassimeres,  probably  the  first 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  were  made  here.  At  the 
Hockanum  Mills  (established  X809)  worsted  for  men's  dothing 
was  first  made  (about  X870)  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
settlement  here  was  made  about  x  736.  Rockville  was  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  X889. 

ROCKT  MOUMTAIH  GOAT,  or  Whitb  Goat  (Qreamnus 
mantamu),  a  North  American  hollow-homed  ruminant  of  the 
famfly  Bovxdak,  distinguished  by  its  white  colour.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  raminant,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  Alaskan 
wild  sheep,  which  is  entirdy  white  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  mistaken  for  any  other  animal,  and  its 
description  nuty  consequently  be  brief.  In  the  winter  coat  the 
hair  is  long  and  pendait,  elongated  into  a  short  beard  on  the 
aides  of  the  lower  jaw  behind  the  chin;  and  it  is  also  longer 
than  elsewhere  on  the  neck  and  the  chest;  at  the  base  of  the 
long  hair  is  a  thick  growth  of  short  and  woolly  under-fur.  In 
'summer  .the  coat  becomes  comparativdy  sbmt.  The  muzzle 
'b  hairy,  Uie  ears  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the  tail  is  short,  and 
partially  buried  among  the  long  hair  of  the  rump.  There  are 
no  glands  on  the  face;  but  there  is  a  large  globular  one  at  the 
base  of  each  hom  of  the  size  of  half  a  small  orange.  The  black 
lioms,  whidh  are  ringed  in  thdr  basal  portion,  are  comparativdy 
short  and  not  unlike  those  of  the  Asiatic  serows  in  general 
characters,  bdng  subcylindrical,  and  curving  slightly  back- 
wards. Tbty  taper,  however,  much  more  rapidly  than  those 
of  the  serows,  and  diverge  much  more  widdy  from  the  middle 
line.  The  lateral  hoofs  are  wdl  devdoped.  Although  com- 
monly described  as  white,  the  hair  has  a  more  or  less  dedded 
tinge  of  yellow,  whidi  appears  to  be  more  marked  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  ^ter  coat.  The  cannon-bones  are  remarkably 
short  and  wide,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  those  of  all  allied 
mminanu,  except  the  Tibetan  takin.  The  general  shape  of  the 
animal  is  ungainly,  owing  to  a  huge  hump  on  the  withers,  at 
which  point  the  height  is  about  3  ft. 

The  head  of  a  white  goat  obtahied  in  2900  from  the  mountains 
at  the  mouth  of  Copper  river,  oppodte  Kyak  Island,  has  been 
described  as  a  spedcs  apart.  In  addition  to  certain  details  in 
the  conformation  of  the  skull,  the  bona  are  mudi  more  slender 
than  in  the  ordinary  white  goat,  and  instead  of  bending  re- 
gularly backwards  till  near  thdr  tips,  curve  widdy  outwards 
fivm  their  basest  _  Thdr  length  is  neairiyequal  to  that  of  the 


longest  pair  of  the  ordinary  form  hitherto  recorded,  while  the 
tip-to-tip  interval  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  other  known 
specimen.  This  animal  can  scarcdy  be  regarded  as  more  than 
a  local  race,  and  should  be  styled  Oreamiuii  monUmus  kauudyi. 
The  affinities  of  the  white  goat  (which  is  really  a  member  d 
a  group  intermediate  between  goats  and  antdopea)  are  probably 
with  the  Asiatic  serows  and  takin,  and  hence  perhaps  with  the 
musk-ox. 

See  a  paper  by  Madison  Grant,  entitled  "  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Goat,"^  pubU^cd  in  the  ninth  annual  rqwrt  of  the  Ne 


Zoological  Society  (1905). 
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ROCOCO,  or  RocAiLLB,  literaOy  "rock-work,"  a  style  of 
architectund  and  mobiliary  decoration  popular  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  during  the  fiirst  half  of  the  x8tk 
century.  In  France  it  was  eq;)ecially  characteristic  of  the 
regency  and  the  rdgn  of  Louis  XV.  A  debased  style  &t  the  best, 
essentially  fantastic  and  bizarre,  it  ended  in  extravagance  and 
decadence.  A  meaningless  mixture  of  imitation  rock-work, 
shells,  scrolls  and  foliage,  the  word  came  eventually  to  be 
applied  to  anything  extravagant,  flamboyant  or  tastdess  in  art 
or  literature.  The  very  exuberance  of  the  rococo  forms  is^ 
indeed,  the  negation  of  art,  which  h  based  upon  restraint. 
There  is  something  fundamentally  Italian  in  the  brawura  upon 
whidi  the  style  depends;  yet  Italy  has  produced  some  of  the 
worst  examples  of  what  in  that  country  is  called  the  "  Jesuit 
style,"  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  lack  of  direancss  in  Jesuit 
policy.  Everything,  indeed,  in  the  rococo  manner  Is  involved 
and  tortured,  though  bdore  a  superb  example  of  Jacques 
Caffieri,  such  as  the  famouii  commode  in  the  Wallace  Collection, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  art  with  which  genius  can 
treat  even  the  defects  and  weaknesses  of  a  peculiariy  mannered 
fashion.  The  best  French  work  possesses  a  balance  and  sym- 
metry which  are  usually  entirdy  absent  from  its  imitations. 
Spain  and  Italy  produced  many  monstrous  travesties — it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  grotesque  than  the  flam- 
boyant convolutions  of  the  monumental  Roman  style  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  x8th  century.  In  Germany,  weak  and  life- 
less imitations  were  as  popular  as  might  be  imagined  in  a  land 
whidi  was  content  to  take  its  art,  esperially  its  bad  art,  from 
France.  En^and  did  not  escape  the  infecti<»,  and  Chippendale 
and  his  school  produced  examples  of  rocaille  work  and  coquUUgt 
which  were  quite  fordgn  to  their  own  sentiment,  and  rardy 
rose  above  respectable  mediocrity. 

ROCROI,  a  town  of  northem  France,  dipital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  22  m.  N.N.W.  of  Charie- 
ville  by  rail,  and  within  s  m.  of  the  Belgian  frontier.  Pop.  (1906) 
town,  796;  commune,  3xx6.  As  a  fortified  place  it  commands 
the  Ardennes  plateau  between  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
head-waters  of  the  Oise.  The  present  fortifications,  constructed 
by  Vauban,  form  a  pentagon  and  entirdy  dose  in  the  town, 
which  has  regularly  built  streets  converging  on  a  central  square. 
Overlooking  the  latter  is  the  church,  a  florid  buildixkg  of  the 
x8th  century.  Rocrd  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prdect  ai^  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance. 

The  phice,  originally  called  Croix-de-Rau  or  Ran  Croix,  was 
fortified  in  the  x6th  century  and  besieged  by  the  imperialists 
in  X55S.  Invested  by  the  Spaniards  in  1643,  it  was  rdievcd 
by  Louis  U.,  the  duke  of  Enghien  (afterwards  the  Great  Cond^), 
after  a  brilliant  victory.  Captured  in  X658  by  the  same  duke, 
then  in  the  Spanish  service,  it  was  not  restored  to  France  till 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  X659.  In  18x5  Rocioi  was  be- 
sieged for  a  month  by  the  allies. 

ROD,  foOUARD  (X857-X910),  French-Swiss  novdist,  was 
bom  at  Njron,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  jxst  of  March  x8s7.  He 
studied  at  Lausanne  and  Berlin,  and  in  X878  found  his  way  to 
Paris.  In  x88x  he  dedicated  his  novd,  Patmyn  Veidvd,  to 
Zola,  of  whom  he  was  at  this  period  of  his  career  a  faith- 
ful disdple.  A  series  of  novels  of  simihir  tendency  followed. 
In  X884  he  became  editor  of  the  Reviu  eofUempvraine,  and  in 
X887  succeeded  Marc  Monnier  as  professor  of  comparative 
literature  at  Geneva,  where  he  remained  till  1893.  La  Cpwm 
d  la  mart  (1885)  marks  a  turning-point  in  his  career;  in  it  be 
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tbe  Mnits't  bttwtcD  p 
munculiDD.  £*  Sciu 
tuaoui  books,  ii 


I  Ci8«t'),  one  of  bii  rioU 
ol  1  compltment  lo  La  Cshth 
4  la  mart.  II  wu  foUond  by  La  Treii  «nri  (iSqo),  La 
Satrifif  (ie«i),  La  Kii  priiti  it  Uiclul  Tiiisitr  (1843),  tniu- 
tUcd  u  r*!  frnnte  Lijc  t]  on  fm'iinil  PolilkiaK  U^s);  La 
SatmU  Vit  Je  Xidul  Teissia  (1844).  ^  5iVnifE  (1894),  Uj 
Retka  Uamekti  (1845},  Lt  Donia  lUjutt  (tS«6},  Ln  JfAuji  tf>> 
/mfoir  JViuJtf  (1898),  ■  uady  oI  PntHtmnt  Fnn«;  L'Eau 
t<mra*U  (1901),  i'/mUifc  £fwi  (190]),  Uii  VoinfMiir  (iw), 
LIniKilt  Uv>i).  ud  L-Inteniie  (1906)  M.  Rod'i  booki  of 
lilcncy  crilidsB  include  La  Idla  nurala  da  Innfi  pititnl 
<i8e7),  u  4dininble  £iiii  nr  C«di  (189S},  Slendkal  (1891). 
ud  lome  cdIiudiu  of  ccUecIsl  csuyi.  He  published  L'AJaire 
J,  J.  Jtffiaitan  in  1906,  And  in  tbe  3AmE  year  be  dreir  from  in 
episode  ia  the  life  of  the  phOosophcr  1  pliy  in  three  acts,  Le 
A^armaltar,  irfaich  wu  produced  it  the  Nouveiu  Tbfllrc.  He 
died  In  Juuiiy  1910. 

ROD  (O.E.  raU,  ptobibly  reliled  lo  Nonr.  nuUa,  stick. 
rtMa,  Kike),  ■  Iwig  or  sboot  of  &  tree  or  biuh,  especiiUy  ■ 
Mnigbl  slender  (tick  or  wind  used  u  an  initnimcnl  of  punish- 

posed  ol  icvenl  joinis,  (oc  ingling  01  fishing.  The  term  is 
tJiu9  Applied  to  A  metil  bar.  slender  in  proponion  to  its  length, 
used  AS  A  tie,  bnce  or  connecting  ibaft  betireen  different  parts 
of  A  machine.  It  is  fAtDillAr  la  ibe  litLes,  shoiring  the  colour 
of  their  WAnds  of  office,  of  the  gentlemen  usben  of  the  three 
principd  British  oiden  of  knigbibood,  the  usben  of  the 
GArter  And  St  Patrick  being  "  Ushers  of  the  Black  Rod,"  and 
of  tbc  Thistle  "  Green  Rod."  Tbe  use  oF  a  rod  As  a  mcuuiing 
implement  has  given  lise  to  the  use  of  the  mrd  lor  a  measure 
of  lenglb-5|  yds  or  16}  ft.;  Ibis  length  is  Alio  aamed  a  pole 
or  perch,  Ibe  origin  of  the  Application  being  (he  same  as  b 
"  ini  ";  AS  a  meaiure  of  areA,  a  rod-a  square  pole  or  perch, 
30I  square  yds.' jjtl  square  ft.,  i6otw1s"j  acre. 

R0DBBRTC9,  KARL  JOHAKH  (iSoj-iS/s),  CerniAn  socialist, 
was  bom  at  Creifswald  on  tbe  nth  of  Augiut  iSoj,  bi>  father 
being  A  professor  at  the  university  there.  He  ttudied  law 
at  CBtlingea  And  Berlin,  thereafter  engaging  In  various  legal 
occupations;  and,  after  iravcliing  for  some  time,  he  bou^t 
tbe  eilAte  of  Jagetiow  in  Pomtniiiia,  whence  his  name  of 
Rodbertus-Jagetiow.  In  1836  he  KilM  on  (bis  estate.  And 
benceforwAtd  devoted  hi)  life  chiefly  to  economic  and  olhcT 
dudiea,  taking  Also  lomcinternl  in  local  and  provincial  aSaIis. 
After  the  revolution  of  ^tArcb  1S48  Rodbertua  was  elected 
nKmbct  of  the  Prustiaa  national  usembly.  in  which  body  be 
beloDgid  to  the  left  centre,  and  for  [ouilcen  days  he  filled 
ibe  post  of  miniiier  of  public  worship  and  education.  He 
cat  for  BerllD  in  ibe  second  chamber  of  1849,  and  moved  the 
adoptiOD  o(  the  Frankfort  imperial  constilulion.  which  was 
carried.  When  tbe  lystem  of  dividing  the  Prussian  electorate 
into  three  daases  was  adopted,  Rodbenus  recommended 
abstention  from  voting.  Hia  only  subsequent  appeatance  In 
public  life  wu  his  candidature  [or  Ibe  first  North  Cerman  diet, 
rrespondcnce  with  Us$aUe 
c.  At  one  tirne  Rodbeitus 
bid  some  intention  ol  forming  a  "  social  party  "  with  (he  belp 
of  tbe  ooseivalive  socialist  Rudolf  Ifeyer  And  of  W  Hasen- 
clever,  ■  prominent  follower  of  Lassalle;  but  no  progress  was 
made  in  this.  Rodbertua  was  neither  dispowd  nor  qualified 
to  be  an  agitator,  being  a  man  of  a  quiet  and  critical  tempera- 
ment, «bo  believed  thai  society  could  not  be  improved  by 
violent  eh*tita,  but  by  a  king  and  gradual  course  of  develop- 
ment. He  warned  tbe  working  men  of  Gemuny  against  con- 
necting theniselvct  with  any  political  party,  enjoining  them 
to  be  A  "  social  parly  "  pure  And  simple  He  died  on  the  81b 
ol  December  187;. 
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(Jena,  IBM):  JtnlKh.  Raliirluj  [^uttgsR.  lS99)l  and  E.  C  K. 
Conner,  SbUpI  PkiUttphy  iif  Ra^trtiu  ElAndon,  1999J. 

HODBHTIA.  or  CuRZS,  sn  order  of  placental  mammala 
cbaracteiized  by  (he  pecidiaj  form  and  structure  of  their  Front 
or  incisor  teeth,  which  ^are  reduced  to  a  single  Fimctional  chisel- 
like pair  in  each  jaw,  specially  adapted  for  gnawing,  and  growing 
throughout  the  entire  life  of  Ibeir  owners.  Rodents  may  be 
cbaracterlxed  As  terrestrial,  or  in  some  cases  arboreal  or  aquatic, 
placenta]  mammals  of  small  or  medium  siie,  siith  a  milk  and 
a  permanent  series  of  teelb,  plantigrade  01  partially  planti- 
grade, and  generally  five-toed,  clawed  (niely  nailed  or  semi- 
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booted)  feet;  cUvidn  oi  coUir-bonet (occuiantlly  impetteclo 
rmtimeniarsr),  no  cininHMih,  ind  i  lingle  pair  of  lower  inoKm 
opposcdby  only  one  aimilar  and  funclional  pair  in  the  upper  jaw 


dormice  o[  Gl 
(uiiul  OI  ubi 


rly  elongaln).     The 


unber  of  ipeda,  and 


thdi  iood  and  In  the  mode  of  obtaining  it, 

throughout  the  gtoup;  a  feature  which  te 
tion  diflicult.  Indeed,  dnpile  the  (act  thj 
diversity  of  habit — umc  bcins  arboreal,  a 
of  which  arc  provided  wit 
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call;  and  othen  aquatic:,  at  the  beavm  and  water- 
important  itructural  modiScitlon*  are  correlated 
divenily  ol  habit. 

t. — The  rodent  ikull  It  eharaeteriied  by  the  great  ^k  of  the 
e.vhkh  completely  leparate  the  naiaU  from  the  maxillae; 
Mence  of  lygomatic  aKhet;  and  by  the  wide  unoccupied 
irti  between  the  Eociion  and  the  ctieck'teeih  -,  and  (ejtcepc 
plicidenlBla)  by  the  antero-pDiteriorly  eloogatMl  oL^nnl 


re  moderate,  andthcpcii  nnerally  4  dl 

it  narro«r  frocn  belorr  oackwardt*  thit  bcina  eipeclally  the 
1  the  hare*,  where  it  ia  reduced  to  a  mere  brid^  between  the 
liart;  in  other*,  aa  in  the  rodent^molea  (Bathyerrinae},  It  ii 
wly  narrow  tranivenety.  ita  width  beins  leu  ihan  that  of  one  of 
plar  teerh.    Tympanic  bullae  are  atwaya  pTeaenT  and  Eenenlly 

in  aome  genera,  aa  in  ihe  aerbiU  (Gcrliilllnae)  and  jerbDat 
lidae),  there  are  wpplementarauRiMl  bullae  which  fonn.creat 
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-I :.-  .1  .b. -orowiog  chiad-edted  iacusr,  and  ikt 

nxxloi,  and  cither  cuiped  or  formed  ot  parallel  plalea.  thia  divenitr 

more  than  three  cheek-Ieeih.  thoK  which  piecede  Ihe  laa  ihiee 
have  (uccceded  nilk-leeth.  and  an  premolaia.     [n  lonK  tptm. 

while  in  Ihe  allied  cavica  (Caviida^)  Ihey  are  ahed  belorelnnh. 

The  tongue  preaenti  liltle  vaiiabililj  In  lenph,  being  Bbal  and 
compreiaed.  with  a  blunt  Lip.  which  ia  never  prolruded  Iwyond  Ihe 
inciaora.     In  moat  apeeiea  there  are  three  rircumvallale  papillae  a« 


nlarged,  forming  toothed  nunea.  The  atomach  variea  in  fatm 
rom'  Ihe  aimple  oval  bag  of  the  tquirreU  to  Ibc  cofnplu  rumioani' 
Lke  Dfgan  dI  the  lemmlngt.  In  the  waternat  aod  uwitia  it  ii 
Dnilricted  between  the  oetDphagua  and  pykrua;  while  in  x^ 

ted.  loiminf  a  large  cgg-iha^ped  ^g  with  ihickcDed 


dilated,  lo 
e  beaver,  (landula 


cardiac  or  pyloric  pouches  All  rodent^  with  Ihe  meAc  eicnrkm 
oIlhedormKX.  have*  caecum,  often  of  ^leat  length  and  aaccutiiD:. 
at  in  harea,  the  waler-nl  and  porcumnea;  ana  the  long  colon  in 
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but  the  lobo  are  variouily  aubdiviiled  in  dioerent  tpeci 
•rimyi  Ihey  are  divided  into  minule  lobulea);  aod  the  si 
,  though  prevent  in  noft.  it  abaent  in  a  few.  In  mc 
the  penii  <which  la  generally  provided  with  a  bone)  Di 
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in  the  brtedtag-^euoOf  h  is  MiMFited  by  the  promjnent  testicular 
mass.  The  testes  in  the  pairin^-iesson  form  projections  in  the 
grains,  bat  (except  in  the  Dupliadentsta)  do  not  completely  leave 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Prostate  glands  and,  except  in  the 
Duplicidentata.  vestculae  seminales  are  present  in  all.  The  uterus 
may  be  douUe,  each  division  opening  by  a  separate  os  uteri  into 
a  common  vagina,  as  in  Lepondae^Sciundae,  and  HydrochoeruSt  or 
two-homed,  as  in  most  species.  The  teats  vary  in  number  from  a 
single  abdominal  pair  in^the  guinea-pig  to  six  thoracico-abdominal 
pairs  in  the  rats;  while  in  the  OcUHuntidae  and  Capramyidas  they 
aieplaced  high  up  on  the  sides  oi  the  body. 

There  are  generally  mneteen  dorao-lumbar  vertebrae  (thirteen 
thmacic  and  six  lumbar),  the  form  of  which  varies  in  different  genera; 
in  the  cursorial  and  leaping  species  the  lumbar  transvene  procesies 
are  ^nerally  very  long,  and  in  the  hares  there  are  large  compresaed 
inferior  spines,  or  hypapophjraes.  The  caudal  vertebrae  vary 
from  a  rudimentary  conditu>n  in  the  guinea-pig  to  a  great  sise  m 
the  jiunping-hare  and  prehensile-tailea  porcupines.  The  scapula  is 
usually  narrow,  with  a  long  acromion ;  the  clavicles  may  be  altogether 
absent  or  imperfect,  as  in  porcupines,  cavies  and  hares,  but  in  most 
species  are  well  developed.  Tne  humerus  has  no  supra-condylar 
foramen,  and  the  forearm  bones  are  distinct;  and  in  mosr  species 
the  fore  foot  has  five  digits  with  the  phalanges  normally  developed, 
the  first  toe  being  but  rarely  rudimentary  or  absent.  The  pelvis 
has  large  ischia  and  pubes,  with  a  long  and  usually  bony  symphysis. 
The  femur  varies  considerably  in  form,  but  generally  has  a  well- 
defined  third  trochanter.  In  the  squirreb  and  porcupines  the 
tibia  and  fibula  are  distinct,  but  in  rats  and  hares  tney  are  united, 
often  high  up.  The  hind  foot  b  more  variable  than  the  front 
one.  the  di^ts  varying  in  number  from  five,  as  in  squirrels  and  rats, 
to  four,  as  in  hares,  or  even  three,  as  in  the  capybaxa.  viscacha  and 
agoutL  1)1  the  Jaculidae  the  metatarsals  are  greatly  elongated, 
and  in  some  of  the  species,  as  jerboas,  they  are  welded  together. 

The  mouth  is  divided  into  two  cavities  communicating  by  a 
narrow  orifice,  the  anterior  one  containing  the  incisors  and  the 
posterior  the  molars,  the.  hairyskin  of  the  face  being  continued 
inwards  behind  the  incisors.  This  evidently  prevents  substances 
not  intended  for  food  getting  into  the  moutn,  as  when  the  animal 
is  engaged  in  gnawing  through  an  obstacle.  In  hares  and  pacas 
the  inside  of  the  cheeks  is  hairy;  and  in  some  species,  pouched 
rats  and  hamsters,  there  are  large  internal  cheelc-pouches  lined 
with  hair,  which  open  near  the  angles  of  the  moutn  and  extend 
backwards  behind  the  ears.  In  the  New  World  pouched  rats 
(fitomyidae)  the  pouches  open  externally  on  the  cheeks. 

The  peculiar  odour  evolved  by  many  rodents  is  due  to  the 
secretions  of  special  gUnds,  which  may  open  into  the  prepuce,  as 
in  lius,  Microtus  and  Cricelus,  or  into  the  rectum,  as  in  Arctomys 
and  Tkryonomys,  or  into  the  passi^  common  to  both,  as  in  the 
beaver,  or  into  pouches  opening  near  the  vent,  as  in  hares,  agoutis 
and  jerboas. 

The  skin  is  generally  thin,  and  the  panniculus  camosus  muscle 
rarely  much  devek)ped.  The  fur  varies  exceedingly  in  character, — 
in  some,  lilce  the  chinchillas  and  hares,  being  fine  and  soft,  while  in 
otbera  it  b  more  or  less  replaced  by  spines  on  the  upper  surface, 
as  in  spiny  rats  and  porcupines;  these  spines  in  several  genera, 
as  Xerus,  Acomys,  rlaUuantkomys,  Bchtnctkrix,  Lonckeret  and 
Echin»mys,  being  flattened.  In  muscular  str-  cture  the  chief 
peculiarities  are  noticeable  in  the  comparatively  small  sixe  of  the 
temporal  muscles,  and  in  the  great  double  masaetere  (fig.  3),  which 
are  the  principal  agents  in  gnawing.  The  digastric  muscles  also 
are  remarkable  for  their  well-defined  central  tendon,  and  in  many 
species  their  anterior  bellies  are  united  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  deido-mastoid  generally  arises  from  the 
bast-occipjtal.  and^  <he  pectoralis  major  is  connected  with 
the  latissimus  dorsi.  In  porcupines  and  hares  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  digitonim  longus  and  flexor  hallucis  longus  are  connected 
in  the  foot,  while  in  the  rats  and  sauirrels  they  are  separate,  and 
the  flexor  digitonim  longus  b  generally  inserted  into  the  metatarsal 
of  the  first  toe. 

OassifitatioH. — Some  diversity  of  view  obtains  among 
naturalists  with  regard  to  the  classificalioD  of  the  order;  the 
scheme  here  followed  being  the  one  adopted  (with  some  modifica* 
tions  of  nomenclature)  by  Professor  Max  Weber  jn  his  Sduge- 
there.  The  number  of  genera  b  so  great  that  only  the  more 
important  can  be  noticed.  All  authorities  are  agreed  in  dividing 
rodents  into  two  great  sections  or  sub-orders,  the  one,  Du^i- 
eidentaia,  comprising  only  the  hares,  rabbits  and  picas,  and 
the  other,  Sim^iddeHtata,  all  the  rest  In  the  latter  there 
is  only  one  pair  of  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  which  the 
enamel  is  confined  to  the  front  surface  The  incisive  foramina 
of  the  palate  are  moderate  and  distinct;  the  fibula  does  not 
aniculate  with  the  calcaneum;  and  the  testes  are  abdominal, - 
and  descend  periodically  only  into  the  inguinal  canal. 

5rwrfWf,— The  first  family  b  represented  by  certain  peculiar 
North  American  rodenU  known  as  sewellels,  constituting  the  genus 


Haplodon  (or  ApMcn)  and  the  family  Haplodontidae  and  section 
Haplodontoidea.  In  common  with  the  next  three  sections  these 
rodents  have  the  angubr  process  of  the  lower  Jaw  (fie.  4)  arising 
from  the  inferior  suriace  of  the  socket  of  the  incisor.   Themasseter 


Fig.  4.— Skull  of  the  American  Marmot  {Arctomys  monax).  The 
projection  at  the  right-h^nd  lower  comer  of  the  figure  b  the 
angular  process  of  the  lower  jaw. 

muscle  does  not  pass  through  the  narrow  tnfra-orbltal  canal.  An 
albphenoid  canaf  may  be  present  on  the  palatal  ispect  of  th^ 
skull;  but  there  b  always  a  transverse  canal.  The  malleus  and 
incus  of  the  inner  ear  are  separate.  The  humerus  often  has  a 
foramen  (entepicondylar)  on  tne  inner  side  of  its  lower  end;  the 
tibb  and  fibula  may  be  separate  or  united;  but  the  scaphoid  and 
lunar  of  the  carpus  are  also  united,  while  the  centrale  b  tree.  The 
stomach  is  simple. 

Sewellels  are  medium-sized  terrestrial  rodents,  with  no  post- 
orbital  process  to  the  skull,  which  is  depressed  in  form,  and  root- 
less cheek-teeth,  among  which  the  premolars  number  f,  the  first 
in  the  upper  jaw  being  very  small.  The  build  is  stout  and  heavy, 
the  limbs  and  tail  are  snort,  the  can  moderate,  the  eyes  minute  and 
the  feet  five-toed  and  plantigrade.  Haplodort  is  represented  by  a 
small  number  of  species  in  America  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountams, 
of  which  H.  rufus  is  the  longest  known.  They  are  burrowing,  and, 
in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  partially  aquatic  rodents. 

Squirrel    Grout. — ^The    Scturotdea,    which    include    the    great, 
^up  of  squirrels,  sousliks.  marmots,  &c.,  all  comprised  in  the' 
single  family -Sciuridae,  differ  from  the  sewellels  in  having  large 
post-orbital  processes  to  the  skull  (figs.  4.  5.  6);  and.  with  one 
exception,  have  rooted  check-teeth,  the  premolar-formula  being 

i^fL   The  infra-orbital  forameo  is  also  narrower,  and  the  tympanic 

bulb  b  cellular.    In  both  groups  the  tibb  and  fibula  are  separate. 

The  family  b  divided  into  three  sub-families,  the  first  of  which 
is  the  Sciurinae.  In  thb  the  crowns  of  the  molars  are  more  or  less 
shortened,  with  their  cusps  either  arranged  in  longitudinal  lines,  or 
forming  four  upper  and  three  lower  more  or  less  distinct  oblique 
ridges.  The  post-orbital  processes  of  the  frontal  and  jugal  are 
widely  sundered,  and  the  iormer  may  even  be  small  {Xerus).  The 
expanded  anterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  process  has  its  front 
border  oblique.  According  to  modern  views  the  sub-family  b 
broken  up  into  a  brge  number  of  genera. 

The  first  of  these  is  Rkithrosciurus,  represented  by  one  large  species 
{R.  nolatus)  from  Borneo,  characterized  by  its  nnely  grooved  in- 
cisors (see  Groove-Toothbd  Squirrel).  The  second  genus, 
Heliosciurus,  includes  arboreal  African  ^uirrcls.  typified  by  H. 
stangert,  allied  in  the  characters  of  their  skulls  to  the  under- 
mentioned Xerus.  and  with  a  vety  large  pre-orbital  foramen  in  the 
more  typical  forms.  The  third,  runisciurus,  of  which  F.  pyrrkopus 
is  a  well-known  example,  is  ^Iso  African  and  allied  to  Xerus. 
but  has  a  still  longer  skull  and  soft  fur.  In  Xerus  itself,  which 
is  represented  by  the  terrestrial  African  spiny  stjuirrels,  the  ears 
are  short,  there  are  only  two  teats,  and  flat  spines  are  mingled 
with  the  fur;  while  the  skull,  and  more  especially  the  frontals.  is 
elongated,  with  a  very  short  post-orbital  process,  and  the.  crowns 
of  the  moUrs  are  taller  than  usual  (see  Srt)<v  Squirrel).  The 
well-known  Indian  palm-squirrel.  Funamhidus  palmarum,  typifies 
an  Indo-Malay  genus  allied  to  Xerus  in  skull-cnaracters  but  with 
molare  more  like  those  of  Sciurus.  In  contrast  to  these  small 
striped  species  are  the  eiant  squirrels  of  the  same  region,  such  as 
Katufa  indica  and  R.  ouolor,  which  are  very  brightly  coloured 
rodents,  with  5c(i(riu-like  skulls  (fig.  5)  but  extremely  short- 
crowned  molars,  and  only  one  pair  of  upper  premolars.  Next 
comes  the  typical  Sciurus,  incluain^  the  great  bulk  of  the  entire 
group,  and  ranging  over  Europe.  Asia,  North  Africa  and  America. 
The  skull  is  short  and  broad,  especially  as  regards  the  frontals, 
with  large  post-orbital  processes  (fig.  5).  and  very  generally  two 
upper  premolars,  making  a  total  of  five  pairs  of  upper  cheek-teeth, 
which  nave  crowns  of  medium  height.  The  teats  are  either  four 
or  six.  Squirrels  of  this  and  the  other  arboreal  groups  have  the 
bodily  form  slender  and  agile,  the  tail  long  and  oushy.  the  care 
well  developed,  pointed  and  often  tufted;  the  feet  adapted  for 
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body,  t   I 
iwinr  generAi  I 


SciitntMmict  have  been  pinpDwd  rripRriively 

■qiiirrdB,  w  chipnunks.  wvll  rharaclniiHl   I 
iheek-paudio,    wilh    oni  outlj'ing  •pccin  ir 

ffWiufiUilu  («  CfttJlu),  in  which  I)H  Inciui 
(nura)  diSer  (cam  IhgH  ol  all  ihc  Huirrcli  in  i 

•phcn*  ii  diKintuidn]  l>v  the  tiin  chnk- 
■Wnn  M  nidinttnurr  condition  of  ihc  cl«v 
ntembln  r»n«>  in  the  ilcndcr  form  of  thi 
(Teat  wiilion  inthelcaphof  tbetiil.wh 
or  compantivcly  UHig.    Aa  In  Ihe  folb 
two  pAin  of  premobn.  of  which  Ihe  fiAt 
muiuled,  whOe  ihe  two  leria  of  cheek. 
{m  SauiLii).     The  pninc^loci,  «  pi 

Ihe  iliw  of  the  -  - 
ii  heavily  built,  with 

Dentition  (he.  £)  muncaDiy  navy,  ine  mour  »t 
front  Ihoae  if  Sptrmapliilia  and  AnUmyi  by  hiving  tl 
of  two  ttinivent  [roovit  on  their  crownt-  Fim  pren 
«t  iitin  lU  the  Kcond.  Molar  tena  etrongly  coavrq 
(tR  Puibii-Mauioi).  Finally,  we  have  Ibe  numioll 
which  are  laiiet  and  nwre  heinly  buih  mdente,  with 
more  or  lett  ahort  taili  and  rudimentaiy  or  no  che 
Fore'feet  nth  tht  hnt  toe  rudinicnlary  and  bearing 
fifcutl  (hf.  4)  larre  and  hc«vy,  vilh  the  poK-orbilaL  pro 
and  at  nght  an^ tea  to  the  aiuL    Iitdion  broad  and  pow 

upper  pccmoUr  neiriy  as  laraeaa  (h ~'     *'    — 

ptnllel.  icarcely  converjint  behind  < 

The  genua  1<  ennmon  to  ihe  non! 
■nd  it!  mnibers,  tike  ihoie  of  Ihe  two  pieccoing 
and  hibenaie  (lee  Mahuit). 

Tht  Nannoaciurinat,  01  Mcond  utb-lamily  of  Scii 
tented  only  by  ihlp^iny  Hguimla  {Nmiuutiiaiu'], 


le  finl  ■>  lirie  u 


ek-pouchH. 


both  hemlipherei. 


ture)  and  tmall  premolan,  of  which  the  hrit  upper 

^..  ciduoiu.  whik  tht  upper  tnolan  have  only  three 

oblique  ridgea'  The  front  .root  of  the  aywnnitic  arch  it  nearly 
veHKal,  and  placed  as  far  back  that  it  b  above  the  leeend  awlar, 
while  Ihe  ortwt— •  onique  feature  amonf  rodenli — ii  almoit  eom- 
pleiely  turrounded  by  bone.  The  few  repreKntaiivea  of  ihit  gnmp 
an  all  very  amal!  rodentm.  confined  to  inipical  Africa,  the  Philiik 

it  i^tlinguiihed 


The  third  and  lait  tub-laniily,  Ihe 
from  Ihc  other  two  by  the  preience  < 
along  the  lidea  o(  the  body,  the  1 


faule-like  liM  of 
I  ctniUge  of  WRKH 
.  SrinnfUriu.  repre- 
parti  of  ivHh  lieini- 


pherea;  PUremn.  compriiing  Urn  nyinf-vquinrli,  nnging  fro 
ndia  and  the  hfalay  counlriei  to  Japan,  characicriwj  by  the  loi 

tprncnted  t^  one  very  targe  dark  flrty.  loiU'iailed  and  long- 
aired  tpecic*  from  Auor  and  Cilgit,  which  dincri  from  all  other 


Snnrn.— The  aecond  aeetioa.  Cationiden.  of  the  pnMBt  gnsp 
Includea  only  the  family  Canoridae.  repreynted  by  Ihc  bcavw. 
wbidi  are  large  aquatic  rodenu  characieriied  by  tiior  maaaivt 
ikulli,  devoid  of  po«-orbiul  proceam.  with  the  angle  of  the  lover 
law  mundad.  the  mDlan  norleu  or  aemi-rooicd.  wilh  i»«nleriflf 
premolan  above  and  below.  The 
.,irMH-.,«i.H    »k*  tympanic  holia  u 

Culsr  f^r,  of  Eunpe  ii3 


tibia  and   fibula  are  uniiad  inferiarly, 
hollow  and  the  infra-orbital  foramen  ni 

Kona  comprigea  ihe  European 
xihcrn  Alia,  and  the  Nanh  1 


Geomyidae.  Tht  denii 
and  belov,  and  roou  ^ 
loldt.    In  the  ikull  th 

and  an  alitphenoid 

lied.   Thecbecka  at 
iMicning  externally.   Twn  wilbfBinili* 

maatoid  not  ansearinc  on  the  top  of  the  akulU  eyea  amaH:  can 

mtarvj  limba  laort,  lubequaL    Habila  fbaaoriaL    Gta*** 

rw,  tne  "  nd  pocket-gopher    of  North  America*  vith  dcefay 

L.  inhabilt  The  plaint  of  the  Miaiiti|M)l.  living  in 

•  nwle.    Several  other  ipeciei  from  the  Soaiben 

^.- — . and  Central  America  are  recocniicd.     TJJimomTi 

laipeiiti,  wilh  plain  inciun.  emending  from  Canada  10  the  Uniud 

c. ._  ..(  [|„  Rocky  Mouniaim.  lypiAea  the  lenind  geoiti, 

1  many  ipeciet.   The  following  an  the  chaixcten  ti 
ib-family.  KeuraniyinaE:  Incuon  namw;  DUod 

.,  — .^ely  on  ihe  lop  of  the  akutl;  eyea  and  cui  modentt 

large;     hind-limba    and    lail    elongaled.      Habila    ICTTTftriiL 
nliinyl,  which  haa  the  molaii  rooilaa.  Ii  lypi&Rl  by  D,  l*^pi. 


Stiiea  * 


learing  larpfy  or 


■■—  prtatncc  of  ilallened^i 


being   all  ^   ~ 

'Qca  amonf  ine  lur.  ana  nat  ipeot* 
(See  PocuT-GonuK,  Focazt- 


ttction,  accordinf  to  Frcf- 
ihe  AnofDaluroidea.  lypi&ed 

_.    . e-iailed    iquimli,    or  amply 

»  one  member  of  the  family  haa  no  panchute- 
of.  H.  Winfe  aJbliatn  ihe  Airicaa  jumpinf-haiei 
-v  which  ia  adapted  by  Piof.  Weber,  altboivh  Ui 
L  th#«*  ns,1*nT>  ,n  ik*  neighbDurbaod  of  tht  pona- 


MouH  and  ICuiCAioo-ItAT.) 
Scaly-laiiri  ffHrrdl.— Ttie  n 

by  the  rodenta  commonly  called  . 
luridae).  bul  better  iletignated  - 

TotSii  tnup  Prof.  iTv 
(Pedeti-fie).  "^    ■         ■■■ 

large,  tht  bchiymal  foramen  placed  high  up.  and  no  tianrrtnE 
canal;  while  the  mallein  and  incui  of  the  imemal  ear  an  fmrd. 
"    "' '^      ..........      i,j|p„  ,„  united.    There  ii  I 

by  htvinf  roottd  cheek-teeth 

!  entmei'ioiai.  the  two  lialvct  of  the  kmr 
d  in  front,  very  tmall  poat-otbiial  Lamuau 
■nsence  of  two  rowi  ot^la  on  lEe  under 
the  tail  fiiga-  J  and  S).  which  ia  cyltodrieal 

The  family   la  cooAiied  to  the  equaturiil 

of  Africa,  when  it  ia  mnl  numeroiBly  rvprwoud 
belong  IS  the  typical 


ingic  pair  of  premolari  u 
The  Anooaluridte  an  < 


_.,  ..._  of  iheip 

luppoTled  by  a  canilannoin  proceia  t 
of  iht  ulna,  and  haa  well-iltvtioped  can 


ly  loog  tai 


Hiielii  lone  taiL     1^  third  geniB. 
■o  Weal  Aricin,  hM  no  parachaie 

he sriHimlt fornfening  Ihe  African  iumping- 
he  Anomaiuroidca  mt largely  on  the  rvideecc 
odenti  from  Europe,  tuch  at  Jiu^dmtmjt- 
ented  by  Ihe  South  African  ftitUi  ttlB. 


t.  dining 


ain  of  lootnl  chtek-ticth,  the  prcnolan  being  a*  laiie 
wlart.  and  the  latter  having  one  outer  ai-*  ~  •""— ■  -— ~ 
"he  hind-limbt  an  dongalcd,  wilh  lour  1 


r,6S 


then  b  a  perioration  1 


and  aairagaiua  of  ihc 


lOwMOd. 

heiBcu- 

otd  tr: 

^ted:  as) 

tide  of  the  lowar  «ad  of  the 
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fic.  7. — Red  Scaly-tailed  Squlml  M'aiH'ii'w /■'(•»)■ 
!r  i>w  hu  the  brw  reletioni  u  In 
vupe.     Tbe  lachiymat 

ui  doiiiated  ilj 
In  Ihe  cirpui  Ihe  »• 
t^und  and  Lunar  are 
— J-H    h.„  .he  wntrale 


tk  lony  hslry  UiU.  larR  cya  ai>d  < 

_ .  ._.^..,  nm  Europe,  Ana  and  Africa   Of 

Rnei*  ia  Ibe  irpical  Kib-lamily  GUrinae.  Iba  fint  ia  CJii.  rep.. 

by  f3>i  nTcarfr  (or  C.  iJii)  oT  Europe,  with  a  doubly  vancd, , 

tan,  AimpteitDiiiach.  and  larpnobn  with  wdlMBarkedenameMolda; 
the  ncond.  JfniunCiiuu,  viib  U,  amttsuariai,  (be  conmoo  dor- 
mouv,  diuiniuiihed  by  lb*  cyHndrical  buahy  taiL,  and  thkhened 
slapdtiLv  waJfa  of  the  cardiac  extremity  ol  the  oaophapu;  thirdly, 
Eliamyt,  tootuiUnc  •evnat  apcciea,  with  tuCted  aid  dauUy  vaoed 
taila,  ijmp)e  atomacin  and  amatiCT  molar  teelb,  having  eoncave 
cnwai  aod  faintly  marked  enamel-bdda:  and  laMly,  tlx  African 
CrmtU^vt,  lepRaeaKd  by  wvenl  iptcia;  with  aliaiit  cylindrical 
taila  cDdinf  tn  >  paid]  of  hain,  and  very  emaD  mslara  almou 
wilhoot  tnaofeurad-ldda.  None  of  the  membcn  o(  Ibe  ty^cal 
But>-fuiiilv  extend  Into  India,  where  the  aroup  ia  repmeflted  by 
flnlarsmlhmji.  tyi^ylit  the  aub-famfly  natacantbomyinae, 
chatacteriaed  by  cbe  ahvdcC  of  prenela'a:  th«  other  being  the 
niiiim   Tjtmmfi.     Theae  an  uiall  radgnta  with  (Miewhat 


in  loiDe  degree  conoict  the  family  wilh  the  Huiidac     (See 

JrAta  &8»p.— The  Diptxtoids.  or  jeHxw-group.  which  [ilieviie 
includea  only  a  linglc  faintly,  JacuIkUc  (or  Dipodjdae),  it  cbanc- 
rd  by  thcpreacnKol  not  man  than  one  pairorpremolara  in  the 
*  itm  wkw^k  knwvcr,  nuy  be  wanting;  by  the  rooted  cheeh- 


uppR  jaw,  which,  however,  n 


K  enamd-foldi,  and  the  abaence  of  a 


Iraaatme  canal  in  tbe  akuU.  and  ef  a  honiy  layer  in  ibe  Romacb. 
The  fanny  ii  diviaible  into  two  aub-famili^  of  which  the  firal, 
or  Snunthmae,  it  repreacBted  only  by  the  Hnui5>iirKtiv,  containinc 

■     r„w     BwrEna     ibhf^k     wan**     r,MH      n.„JU.*b     !»,»     W«,^»      aJIT 


d  wideit  bdo*.  while  the  Ii 
Huated.  Tbe  EumpHx  £ 
RMred  with  ytJtow, 


tnal  LeMthi  with  the  nietafana 
wfc  lonniina  in  the  paku  ai 


---  — ,..- — .  —  other  band,  are  leaping  rodents,  with 

ihe  metatamli  dongated,  a  email  upper  pRAiolar  pcvient  or 
abKni  and  tbe  crowna  of  tbe  motara  talL  Varioui  drgma  of 
■PKulinlun  occur  in  tbe  adaptation  For  leaping.  The  Iraat 
■prcialucd  fcnua  la  Zapv,  containing  the  juDpiAg-niice  of  North 
America,  with  out  outlying  Siberian  qxciea,  In  which  thp  five 

upper  piEmoUr  being  reuineiL    (Sec  JimnHC-MouBc) ' 

In  the  other  genera,  io  far  aa  known,  the  three  central  mefatanali 
of  the  hind  foot  aiv  fuaed  into  a  cannon-bone,  of  a  type  unique 
among  mamnult  and  companble  to  that  of  Ehrda.  Some  of  the 
cervical  vertebraeare  aiao  united  inatleaat  the  betm-knowj]  grnen. 
The  tan  and  eara  are  generally  vtrv  long^  while,  in  coxrelaiion  with 
tbe  Hie  of  the  latter,  the  auditory  bullar  of  the  ikull  are  alio  large- 
In  the  tyi^cal  jerbeaa.  Jactdus  <or  Dipmi),  rniKing  from  North 
Afnca  to  Perala,  Ruana  and  Cenmi  Aiia,  there  are  only  three 
hind  toea,  tbe  Incliora  arr  crooved.  and  (he  premolarm  are  generally 
wanting  The  other  genera  have  five  loefl,  of  which  only  the 
middle  three  are  lunctional.  and  Anooth  incliDra.     fujhomiicr, 

a  and  Wcatem  and  (>ntn3 
iitan,  ham  ernaUer  ean  and  a 

,  -J ..  J  taken  to  include  tbe  North 

Alrkan  A.  utradiulylai,  whirh  i>  Beninted  by  others  ai  Sc    ' 
The  Tnrkeatan  Plalycirc<myi  (or  Pyfaitmiu)  baa  a  lancet 
tail  and  no  pteinolara;  while  Cnnfiocnmiii  of  the  N 
of  Cenml  Aflia  baa  a  ■nular  type  of  tail,  but  al 
peculiarly  triangular  alnilL    (See  Jekdoa.) 
JWr-fioU.— The  mole-iati  (Spalacidae)  bring  tn 
'-  —"■'*-  If  Myoidca,  in  which  ■■■ —  -—  —  — 


__  .._  pcat-orbieal 
tail  is  generally  Ions,  if 
portion  of  the  complex  j 

The  Spalacidae  an 
ancestial  JacuLJdae^  . 

teeth,  and  the  luperii 


>lmit  (Filer  lOaiuu). 

Although  acinielima  ihon.  Ihe 
^  .  ..  uired  and  icaly  The  ranjiac 
stomach  has  &  boruy  layer,  and  there  is 

iwing  types,  allied  apparently  to  the 


e.  the, pi 


Jionjuphlj 


by   U 

leVronl  claw*  are  very  laigr 
y  large;  'and  tbe  palate  o 


is  narrow.  The  typical  repreaentative  of  the  gnjup  ia 
Dole-tat  ISpalax  Irti'iii)  of  EaKeni  Europe  and  Notth- 
I,  whuh.  tocher  with  >  few  cloady  allied  ipeiJes,  hy 


Tn  the  bamboo-FiU,  J?JiMmiyf,  frvm  ttie  Indo-Mfllvv  cmni 
CKiu  uid  Tibet,  Bi  wtU  »  ID  lh(  clwly  slUcd  Eut  ATi 
r^J^  (5«  MoLS-R*T.) """'''    ""  •  " 

According  to  the  ■rnnpem«rr  here  fcJlowed,  the  burro 
nkon  may  be  pUced  in  iKli  fsmily,  alThouah  they  hive  e«a1i 
thoie  oE  the  vole  eroup  in  the  Mundsfi.  The  finl  ifpnmt 
d  thit  tnb-EToup  u  ihe  Ecnui  SiBhirui  (or  UjisUlfa),  of  • 
•ome  An  Ccnini  ud   tfanh   Ai^tic  ipRrio  lie  luKnm.     ' 

the  Irue  »kon  (fUphw],  on'thc  other' b 


—The  Tibetan  Zokoc  (JSiftiuiu  aniWMffl. 


ci«.  ane  eitendi  liMIi  South  Ruuii  to  Siberia,  wkile 
■EC  THpectivcty  [lom  KurdiBlui  ud  AlchaoilUn.     A 


Ma^ittsy  JJdU.— On 


»  of  M>< 


1  iElhbiiu).  The   i 


it  ishnd.    Of  thew.  Hypcgicmyi  it 


uked-uiicd;  and  tb*  n 
[ike. 

Mima  Tribt.—'Ttit  chancurittice  o(  the  M 
the  M^oidea  eenerally,  ai  given  above  under 
Spalacidae.    With  (he  eaceplion  of  Mada^sca 

and  Ihe  genera  an  »  numeroui  that  only  as 

The  fint  group  il  that  o(  the  hamate™,  or  oH 
in  vhich  the  moWt  are  rooted  ar 
■he  upper  onet  arranged  in  twt 
In  the  upper  teelh  the  outer  ciupi 


tubcrculalcd,  with  the  c 


bulbhi 


li  fofamen  ia  generally  u 


ea  diow  oblique  denlioe- 

■■"■l-e  lower  inT  The 
ihainuer(CrtKfu 

Hahsteh);  the  genu*  Lncliidei  a  number  of  apeCKi  ran«ed  under 
levera]  aub-genera.  auch  aa  tiaocficttut,  CruettJai,  and  Urocrintui, 
indeir  aprcad  jn  Weslem  and  Central  Aaia,  the  laal-meniioned, 

-*■■-■■  "  ' ■'■bo.  being  (Uninguiihed  \r(  iU  rehtiveLy  long  tail, 

la  cbceh'pouchea,  whKh  arc,  however,  abaepl 


p.  Myilramy. 


The  hamaten  all  pe 

repreieptalivc  of  the  group,  Ifyrirvmyr,  with  one  aoutbefn  and  «ie 
cattem  ipctiea.  Piraia  it  die  borne  of  ColsMyicu  (with  one  ifcciea), 
a  near  niative  of  the  American  Ptnmyuut,  In  America,  where 
the  more  lyi^oj  kinds  He  known  *a  while-foaled,  or  deer,  nice. 

"""'      '""'"to;""  """""' "" 


J— «  -. .  aitboiHh  othera  are  peculiar 

.0  Centra]  and  South  America.  Amont  Iheae  may  be  named 
Onyciitmyt,  Ptamjsciu.  KUpiiamyi.  NJiidiilui  (which  ia  Soulh 
Amccion  and  includea  the  largen  ipeciea).  Sipwaiin  (lyDified  by  the 
North  American  rire-ist.  5.%u^u).  Orjiamyi.  OtHliniiimlcmji 

■ilh  grooved  inciaon).  IcUkyomyt  and    '— ' "-■■ — ■— 

aquatic  forma.,  [ipn  the  mountaiiu  -'  "^ 


e  North  A 


D  arbidl   the 


the  hdlob  tympanic  bullae,  they  have  (' 
.L^  *— -  '-—  (oe  oppoeable  to  the  rcat,  the 

nth  tHHW.  and  the  crowiu  of 

xtdally  covered  by  a  layer  of 


ilara  v 


The  third  •ub.family  it  that  of  the  MiciDIina 

diftributcd  all  over  Europe,  Nortbera  Aaia  and  North  America,  ami 
are  characteriied  by  the  tympanic  bulb  of  the  akull  being  filled  wiib 
honeycombed  bony  tiaaue.  the  amall  atae  of  the  infn-cjrbital  forvneo. 
and  the  deep  pterygoid  foaa  on  the  mlatal  — — ■•  Tiw.  ■..,..__ 
lacla  a  foramen  at  ibe  lower  end ;  and  the  m 
and  illuatraled  i  nlheanicle  Vol*  ((.a.) 
of  triangubr  aliemailng  vertical  ^- 


ar  teeth,  aa  oipbined 
id  may  be  eilber  KMlea 


cr built  and ihorxer.iu _.. , 

.  .. .  iraallerearaandeyeaandahofier  Laila^  all  being  eood 

.    In  the  cicrumpolar  Eialiiiwyi  [rrpmented  in  EnfUiid 

"'  ■■  —  latlMdihenearlya'"-"" — *  * ■"- 


Fic.  13.— The  AnitnEaB  Brawn-looted  Ru  (Itaifiadfty 
jpper  [ndaon  and  the  prtaenee  of  diadnet  ename1.1ooaa  oo  tb*  flol 
oc^  the  lower  molars.    Tt- -^ '— ' " >  •>- — 


e,  tocethcr  irftb  ibdr  neuttt  nliiEvr 


iMituu  the  lub-lj—,  

.._n  Ih«  hundnd  (pida,  diilribuud  over  tb, 
Waikd  except  Mftda^ucar.     The  molan  (lig. 

"""  '"'7  ta^^'""  ' 


mcnttd  by  mo 
wholg  of  the  O 

i3; 


pierygtud  Fdu  fthiilow  and  tht  lysomiiic 
-oupleof 


taD  u  lonf  and  Ktly  (fi 


_  ,, ■  ,      »nd  r»u  (h  Mouse  and  Rat),  and  has 

nc.  It— upper  Molm  ,hc  lyi»cil  charade™  o(  Ibe  (roup.  Iht 
of  Jrm  CA]  and  Cnc#-  jncinrv  being  narrow  and  amoolb,  the 
lui  (BJ.  motan  bmS,  the  eye*  and   arm  lar(e 

and  the  lip  of  the  muule  nikcd.  In  tome  caic*  there  may 
be  tpinei  among  the  [ur.  None  are  much  larger  than  the 
brown  nE  (if-  lunvfuu)  or  Bmaller  than  the  harvest  mouAe: 
and  they  all  have  babili  veneraJJy  tunilar  to  thoie  oi  one 
or  other  of  the  Englitb  ipecia.  although  loaM  live  in  treei  Nlie 
muirreli.  or  in  the  vaier;  amDag  the  laller  being  the  brown-tooted 
weslcm  and  touthem  Auitralia  <fig.  IJ]- 


it  tike  Jfu,  b 


alia  (fig. 


a  few 


over  Soulhem  Asia  from  Paleili_ 
to  Ceylon  (>ee  Bamdicooi-R*i), 

poaeuion  ^  cheek^^^^;  C.  f. 
tpcciet.  The  lavan  PUIuckirui  hi 
(Ke  Papuan  Cliirarawiyi  hai  the  tij 
prehentile-  The  tpiny  fnice,  Avm 
Alia.  Cypnii  and  ATnca,  take  their . 
entiniy  replaced  by  Battened  tpinei,  •■»  ■■..  .v.-'v  .-.. 
by  the  rudimentary  eoroDoid  proceta  0(  the  lomr  jaw. 
b  an  allied  African  genua!  while  Aniaiiaii  includo  I 
uriped  mkx.  aiuOa,  from  India  and  Africa,  it  like 
with  grooved  upper  incitort.  VonJtUuria,  rannng  fror 
Yunnan,  haa  flat  naili  on  Ihe  firmi  and  flith  toei  3  boll 
a  very  long  tail;  while  the  Indo-Malay  Ckinftiemyi 

pin«  occur  ihe  pfculiar  geneia  Botomyi,  Cartamyi 
eonlined  to  Ihe  mounuint  ol  Luion.  the  'hi"! 
irt  huge  tiae  and  long  hair.    Moilaiomys  ii 


JSS 


»««*  from  JIfu 

bein^  much  prodi 


rkabiT'l^ 

.. .^. but  with 

inurkably  broadened,  and  with  only  four  teatt.    The 

■  =-  ' Taamania,  though  it  ha.  been  faui>d  fouil 

it  i^  tomcwhat  unvilat  in  die  and  appearance 
■M,  but  hat  longer  and  acirier  fur.  Uremyi 
■vini  the  tcalet  of  the  tail  not  overlaf^n;. 


.  ..le  northern  part  of  the  j 
•.a  Quniuland.    Eiliittotliri 


of  the  {[roup  of  jumping  apeciea,  known  at  jeiboa-rali 
I  by  the  elongation  of  the  hind  limba,  arranged  undei 
NMomyi,  DipodiUv,  Ammomyt  and  OniiMnis,  dii 

rata  and  foDt-pat^,  the  tecond  being  further  characler 


i:  at  well  aa  the  amall  Alric 


lied  lo  which  ii  Din 
™L([e   Phitlpp 


f  cuto,  the  other  two  h 
etinet.   Other  allied  AIri 

the  habilt  tk   dormice 


•ub-lamiiy  by  th. 

euluHve  of  the  Malay  countriet 
CerbiDinae,    They  have  long  hi 


pain  of  poted  molan,  whow  cr 


a),  witb  a  latfe  nuniber  of  ip 
hat  of  the  lub^family;  Put) 


Eaitrm  Europe  and  Am,  are  arranjed 

riu  from  Rut&ia  and  Centra]  jUia  (tea 

ot  the  Muridae  are  confined  to 
pinet.  and  conitilute  the  >ub-Ean<ily 
b^  the  very  general  pretence  of  only 


■harpneit  dependt  upon  tbe  degree 
'orn,  wbUe  tbe  targe  huid  feet  ate  webl 

.  U  fithet  and  iniecti!*  iSmimri!^!  _  _ 

puinea,  it  a  type  leti  tpecialiied  for  twimtniog,  the  hind-feet  being 
<uch  teit  twilled  than  in  Hyibimyi.tnA  not  lo  fully  webbed.   SiiR 
■  ■■      •  -  .1  aiia  iCtromyl,  which  '     "    '     -  ■ 


lepreteoted  only  by  R.  tp 
The    laat    tcpTEtentativ 


Icit  tpecialiied  are  Ckrotomys  ai 

Rkyntkomyl  ii 
plac^"unui^l'y 


X 


two  putt  of 
of  Ilie.kuUt_....  ___,. 
5lra>u|.J/ito.— With 
forming  Ihe  teclion  Bathyenoid 
which  were  formerty  placed  wTlh 


id  the  molart  typically  h; 


el  fold.   The 

to  homy  layer  in  the  iti 
tbe  Balhjergoi-'--  '- 
ate,  tbe  tibia  ar 


ind  fibula  umted  an 


are  included  in  Georyclnu.     The 


id  oi  the  humctui 

of  the  carpua  ar 
icietnomul.  Th 
trov  infra-otlHta 
Bathyergidae  ar 


latter  generally  frequent  b 
only  a  tingle  pair  of  prer 
UyauoUpt  there  are  uiual 
remarkable  membert  of  Ihi 
and  Shot,  forming  the  g< 

Urge  hBada,proiectiAf  i 
moderately  long  laila; 
on  the  body  and  frir 


three  pain  of  these  teeth.  The  moil 
lamily  an  the  and-ralt  of  SonulUand 
era  Htuttafkalui  and  ^snwn'w.  in 
le  redured  to  two  .pain.   They  have 


Flo.  I4.-^ku1l  of  tbe  Ca,jybata  (ffjjmtlomii  Mh*iifo),  reduced. 

lyjomatic  arch,  the  middle  portion  of  which  it  formed  by  the  nion 


'"""'JT''  " 


th»n  on«  pAir  of  pRnatui.  and  the  flrfdml  i{d«  of  iD  cbv  ch«k- 
tecih  haw  become  obicurH  and  coitipliaced  ^  th«  devdopmcni 
of  KcaacUiy  FuiDEl-foldi.  The  nuinity  of  thoe  rodenu.  many  at 
which  arc  of  lar^e  feitt,  aic  Icr»Irial,  but  a  Tew  are  bufToinDE» 
othen  arboreal  and  two  or  three  aquatic 

The  Old  World  poicupjnei.  conalitulinf  the  Tainily  HysFriddae, 
ate  terrettrial,  Moutly  built  mdenta,  with  limbi  of  lubeqiial  len|gh 
in  front  and  behind*  and  the  tldu  covernl  with  atrDiu  101119^  The 
upper  !*□  b  clelt  the  jugil  lacki  an  *nfer'o  anjlc  the  fare  pi '  ' 
the  gluiH  u  thott  and  broad    the  check  uclh         -    --■<-- 


RODENTIA 

I,  the  Pemrian  Dine 


^_  pines  and  tjcnder-ftalkod  ^icn  ' 

fauUul^a  di  the  Maby  Peninsula  the  tpine*  ar 
taili  lane  and  acaly.  with  a  tuft  of  comprcHcd 
allM  iperiei,  A.  atriiana,  inhaUta  Wauiu 

^nrricaa  Paraipiiiti.—Ml  the  Nov  World 
tenting  the  family  ErcthLxontidae  (cir  CMndidne)  are  artnrcai 
habicf,  aix]  have  the  upper  Hp  un'.fivided.  the  chwle-mih 
Iheclavklacompiete,  thenleiof  The  (eel  luberculated  in 

the  forest  r^ioiu  of  North  Ameri*::!;  SrnfAertj  (or  C^rtu 
prarccftd  by  long  white-Lipped  Ij.jiii-i;   CItatlemyi  lltSlpil 


n'^Tr 


be  family  Ca- 
JnciudKlala 


ianlcefl  aa  a  family  (Duyproclidar-j  ' 

in  (he  nrt«ent  more  comprehcniive  tvn^i;,  j: 

ndcntoider.   Manyol  ihem.likeuneulatea, 


limb.    Snce  th«e  lodentt 


bulla  it  hollow,     [n  the  ufl  partt 
■aarmedwiihapairarinrbedhDrT 


he  tympana 


of  all  Ihv  t« 

adopted  ai  th( 

wh«A^yac 


lot  more  tbaa  ihinr  ytut 

>uie  in  Uma.  and  H^  btely 

the  abeence  of  iJxek-pouchet.  ibe  full  dcvflopneat 
I  and  the  widar  Dmiu.  The  Tupi  nme  may  be 
popular  litis  of  the  ipecie*.  Di  E.  Goddi  auiea  that 
la  a  rodent  of  phlegmatic  and  fentk  diapoairioa. 
sunt,  perfaapa,  for  it*  rarity,  if,  indeed,  it  be  leally 

..- Ltive  home,  which  ta  probably  the  eaatem  alopea  and 

tablelanda  of  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  faot-hDIa  bocdsiiH  on 
Braiil,  induiin  of  the  headwaten  d  the  Purut,  Acre  and  Jura 
nven.  In  the  tnic  pacaa,  CMgrnyi  (or  Afflii.  the  fim  fnml  loi 
11  tnull,  and  both  the  fint  and  Bith  digita  of  the  Und^oot  are  mmi 
nfcrior  in  iiie  to  the  other  three.  The  moit  renaihable  featon 
of  the  genua  k,  however,  the  extimonlinary  devdofnent  of  the 
■ygomatic  arcbea  of  the  akull,  which  arc  enomiouily  esipanded 
vertically,  forming  peat  eonvs  bony  capeulea  on  the  tidei  of  ihe 

ntemally,  and  communicating  by  a  aoull  opeiiiDg  with  the  mouLh. 
C  paa  la  a  wUte^poIted  roJenl.  about  1  ft.  long,  and  ]iva 
Renerally  In  the  forefta  or  along  the  banka  of  riven  (vc  Paca). 
The  AgoutU.  DatypnOa,  Include  teveial  ipeoea  af  slender-limbed 
rodenu.  with  three  Und-loea.  Inhabiiing  Cenual  and  South  Amtrin. 
one  ID.  triiUU)  emending  into  the  Weit  IndLan  iilandi.  The 
membera  of  both  CKZ^fmyj  and  Daryprocla  aie  lerTeairial  La  ihdr 
hathIa.aiK]  have  the  fore- and  hind-Iimba  tubequal,  hoDf-bkc  clave, 

enamd-folda  (lec  AoouTi)-  Tie  icmainirg  and  more  typical 
Bicmbcn  of  the  family,  one  of  which  is  b^uaric,  are  characlcriad 
by  thdr  aligrt  inciaora.  the  itrong  masaelcnc  ridfca  on  the  aidei  U 

ne  lower  jaw,  the  long  and  curved  par-ocdpiTaU  and  the  paiiic 
contiactHl  in  IronL  Fore-f(Ct  with  four  digit),  hind-feet-  with 
three;  cUvidea  imperfect;  molara  divided  by  cnamd-foMa  ialo 
traniverae  lobe*!  milfc-leelh  ahed  before  birth.  In  the  ItiK  cavie*, 
or  couiet,  Qvtff,  the  fore-  and  hind-Umbt  arc  sliort  and  of  nbegual 
length,  Ihe  ean  ok  ihort  and  then  i>  no  laiL  They  iH^Blt 
lc^T^al  ipecie*  widely  diuributed  tfartHighout  Sovlb  -  Aaecica, 
eiteodini  even  to  tha  uraili  of  MiEelhin.  from  one  of  wluch  (C- 
(WferfoT  Peru)  Ihe  guinea-pig  i*  derived.  The  raaniVM hW^I 
have  the  limba  and  ean  long  and  Ibe  tail  very  abort.  D.  ftlt- 
tflnka  it  a  large  tpedei.  neady  A  ft.  long,  inhabiiing  the 
giavelly  plaint  of  Patagonia,  while  D.  niiititeia  la  a  much  amaUer 
rodent  from  the  aall-lagunaa  of  Argentina.  The  palate  ia  id  much 
eontractrd  in  front  thai  the  premolar!  of  i^poaite  aidea  touch  by 

hur  anrem-inlemal  edge*.  Ilyiroduierui,  in  which  all  the  feet 
are  fully  webbed,  includn  a  ainglespeciea.  the  upybara.  or eatpincbo, 
Ihe  largeat  of  living  rodenla.  The  akull  Ifig.  14)  ia  dialinguilbed 
rat  only  by  iti  (real  lire,  but  by  the  enoimoui  development  of  the 

ff^hniSl'^G^^ni^C*"vvandC™l^S™""  ""^  " 

CUitdiiUa  f7m«.— The  family,  Chindiillidae.  tyi»<!cd  by  the  vdl- 
knowo  chinchilla,  include*  a  imall  number  of  South  America  a  rodent* 
with  larje  ear*  and  pTDporlionately  gieat  auditory  bullae  in  ibc 
■hull,  elonnttd  hind-limb*,  buiby  laiti.  very  aofi  tui  and  perfect 
claviclee.  The  jugal  u  without  an  inferior  anrk.  and  eneHfi 
forwirda  ID  the  lachrymal!  the  palate  it  contracied  in  front  aad 
deeply  emai^nale  behind:  the  indaor*  are  ihort.  aihj  the  mohn 

halvea  of  ihe  Inw  jaw  are  welded  together  in  front.  It  induds 
three  ewsling  genera,  npmented  by  some  Ave  apedct-  Of  ihrse 
Ihe  true  chinchilla.  CkitukiUa  Imifcra.  C,  kreicaiLdalg.  Lapiitm 
»_j..  * —  -L .1-^  '--Hindory  of  Peru  to  the  aouthbn  parti 

frtcWaciyw  (or  riiciiccia  aiicauu). 

la  the  rore-fect  have  five  and  the  hind 


of  Chili!  while  Lani 
the  Rio  Negro.     In  C 


la  CrHft.— The  three  remaining  fami! 
iLch  one  is  AIncan  whUe  the  other 
can,  are  very  closely  allied  and  olu 


-feet  have 

._.^iu  th™'"ly  in  tte  huld- 
ich  amaller  (tee  CHINCHUUi  and 

1  of  the  HyDTiceidra- 
vo  an  chiefly  Sooth 
brigaded  in  *  sintli 

American  coypu  and 
l>e  skull  It  hoOoo,  Ihe 


pTHip.  Ihe  «enui  Myotiutor  (or  M 


ighl,  Ihe  lachrymal  sn 

'"™''""Hy' 


■!'}^y'^ 


.  being  the  laigeit 
brown  fur  and  red 


Tbr  IiiiBi  (Capremys  tOanda)  h  mrly  u  lui<>  vboml  <d  lisbiu, 
■nd  ■  ullvc  at  Cuba,  when  i(  u  tbe  Lancflt  iodiEmout  Euminiil' 
Other  man  occur  in  Cuba,  Jtnuiu  an3  Ihc  Bihamu.  while  ■ 
VeivnH^D  maea,  Pracafromji  payi,  rrpraend  m  ■ 
Id  DDT  kind  Ox  EaiL  u  jw^vniile.    AU  (b«e  rodrnU  i 

Plapoimttm  aidiu 
Hmyti.  Ttx  AIri 
Urge  ttTTTAtTia]  IT 

(□  ihc  Cipr,  nuily  it 
Covru).   YheOctodoi 


RODENTIA 

ihanctn    In  til  ibe  fn-Emba 


(ATcgctnbn).   Aatmyl,  SpSe^a  IDd  Aintimai  the  bttcr 

tDco-tuco*  jCtmmjv)  an  cliancKnnd  by  tlicir  burnwinf  hilnct, 
aliDOfC  Tudimcncajy  can,  inulL  ryo,  vhort  uitt  and  the  kidnc^f- 
■bapcd  criodinE-furfaca  ol  thcjr  charh-Iftth.  Tbey  take  tbcir 
aaiM  of  tiKB-tuoj  Iroin  their  cry,  which  memUci  the  blowi 
<4  a  hammer  on  an  anvit,  and  may  be  heard  all  day  aa  the  little 
rodent*  mcpve  in  their  burrowi.  genenlly  fanned  in  undy  nil- 
In  foow  diitrict*  tbe  [round  ii  undennined  by  the«e  bunowi.  in 

have  tareer  ean,  loiuer,  tuFted  tailt  and  the  lide*  of  the  cheek- 
teeth indents   by   pljtet  ol  enamel;   Ihey   w  chiefly   found   in 

ineet°a™"lh"^laia.  's^eS"or 
inae  rooenu  iive  in  tne  nndefl,  wher^  the  (fround  ii  covered  for 
moctht  with  inow.  The  lecond  sroup  of  the  family  ia  fonned  by 
■he  lenera  Laactirri.  Dadylimiyi,  £i:UInD]iiiyj,  AsictiiiiT]  and 
a  few  olhen.  the  memben  of  which  aie  nt-lilce  mjenti.  with  long 
•caly  or  furry  taila-aod  Inqgnitly  Aattened  apinea  inin|led  with  the 
fur  of  tlic  back.  Moel  apeciei  are  brown  above  and  wJliliih  beneaih. 
but  in  lome  tlie  lighter  tinti  bttend  an  l»  the  liAtt,  iboulden  ~~ 

bead,cwnmunicatirracolc      -■         ■ --' 

(RC  OCIODOW).     111=  No... , , 

and  a.  vali}  arc  [he  types  of  an  Aliinn  family. 


and  briitlet  fo 


ea  a  the  hind-[» 


familial — the  picaa  (Ochaianidu 
(Leporidae)-^Dn»tiiuie  a  second 
diflctini  from  all  the  fmioing  gi 
tndion  in  the  upper  jaw  (of  vlilcli 
dinctly  behind  the  laift  finl  |iau 
round  to  their  poelcrior  iuifaces, 

beforr  lackwardi;  Ih«  is  no  a 


..., 0  include 

, ,  -  JrdniTi.     In  the  gund 

IT  furnished  with  a  homy  com 
[ng  the  fur,  and  the  tail  is  ver 
fcr.  Panmyi  haa  a  alill  lopj^c 
i  the  hind-feet.   The  gundi  u 

ae  Ctpaiaaylul  and  PiaiiuU 


H  dcetneaa.    The  Oehotoaidae  an  repraentcd  al  the  pRKnt 

day  only  by  tbe  aidfle  »mii  OclMomfi  {Ldfooiyi),  which  tadudet 

.■■  .1 — : — le-Sarta.    They  are  imiU  rodenu  arilh  com- 

learly  equal  length, 


ad-linSa" 


(  dv^cka,  fc 

i  witlnut  pon-orbital  p 

ia  I,  The  genua  includes  abou..  _  ^„,^  , 
animals,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  mount 
Aau  (fnim  ii.ooo  to  14^00  ft),  one 
from  30ut1fr«Bat  EoiTKie  and  aeveral  fr 
aodAlaila. 

by  tbe  imperfect  clavidei.  ... 
AmX  ncuryed  tail  (abeent  ii 
Tbe  i^iill  la  compRiicd,  *....    ,_    , . 


a  cwHpolitan  distribiiljaa; 


or  lea  uoaely  in  geoenl  oEttnal 


....    -(  Ibe  family  In  tbe  fenm    Lffmi.    It    la 

••  that  Mr  E.  BIyth  lonj  ma  propoeed  the  name  Csfn'ov 


B  remarkable  aptny  'tmSblf  of 

Pneric  name  OrftUtoBU  w 
SyMiatm   •-   ■•■-    * — 


Satv; 


'.lidae  ai«  advinble.  ,. 
r'^slEication  of  the  fan^y 
I  tl  nitii  the  fpiny  labbit 
u$  vaa  laheo  to  Include  d 

.....  Lyoo,  in  which  by  far  th 

haa  also  the  wideit  geocEmphical  diatrihuti 
b  typi6ed  by  the  Uue  bar:  (X^fui  liaiiila 


Dt  Fonyth 

...jh  a  Dumber 

the  (eDiB  CnfrO' 


tai1a.or 


U^  the  u 


.  gemia  by  itself,  apednlly  c 
an  and  hind-feet.  Tbe  >i 
1  (Z_  ifiiaMnii)  of  ll 


I  incfudo  tbe 

■J.:  t^fjot  oi  the*'»kull! 
le  rabbit  ta  conaidered 
icteriaed  by  the  ahort* 
p-iabbit  {L  talmlrii) 


he  gnnip  XiKTHoMni,  charaeteriied  by  the  hanber  fur,  tlie  th 
ais,  tail  and  bInd-Ket,  and  the  complete  fuaion  of  the  poat-a 
nceae  (which  b  ao  lUstlncI  la  the  typical  hacra}  with  the  adj 
— ■-  of  the  skull,  K>  that  ndlho'  noichea  nor  perfoiation 


UnhiS^t 


(^ru^MilfKl  « 


o  .ibeVf 


^  tbe  Cape  III .- 

which  ia  externally  ilmilBr  i 
eeth  of  tbe  fencn 
_  Jfount  Popocatep 


nbUt  of  Mount  Pi^ncatepetl.  Meaico,  oHginally 


Cl«ed 


Uu-Kiu  nbbit.  while,  a 


ngnaUyMlewrn^M 

is  broadly  distinniUfied  by  tbe  enlire  absence  of  the  tail,  and  ^e 

' and  Knd-feet.1ta  general  form  bein[  like  that  of  the 

ibbit.  wbik,  ai  In  tbe  tatter,  the  posl-oiUial  proceas  ol 
UK  Skull  la  smalt,  and  lepreaented  only  by  the  hinder  half.  Neat 
come  three  remarkable  nbUu  from  the  .Indo-Malay  cnuntriea. 
all  closely  allied,  although  regarded  aa  repecaentiiif  three  generic 
groups.  NtuUtitt,  Caftticfiu  and  PaOaiaati.  In  all  three  tbe 
skull  is  of  the  npe  ol  Semtttlatiii,  The  first  La  reprcaenied  by 
the  Sumatran  rabbit,  tbe  »-oUled  N,  meuditri,  which  appainuly 
diflera  from  the  qnnv  nbbit  mainly  by  the  patten  of  the  clieeh- 
leelh.  The  sjany  nbbit,  eepuaied  Icom  Ltfia  by  Blyth  In  I«4S 
under  the  name  of  Ca^reJoga]  itii^Hi.  Is  an  Inhabitant  of  Aunm 
and  the  adjacent  diatricta.  and  distingulsbed  by  Its  barah,  briftly 
, J  -1. J   ..:i       I-  .1.  Uu-Kiu  nbhil  (PnUB/ogai 

he  laat  upper  molar,  the 
■a  doet  the  tailket  rabbi 


jlhCT  alF  ' 


(roup.    Wbeiher  all  hi* 

rn.-1,„L.H    in    r.jk.<     ■»,■># 


*£rgdy  bi 


Fidualofiaioe 


446 

1lt1if1iHn'cn..r»bcl<>ll<>wtd,  MrLrsn'l  gcncn  n 
ED  Ihr  rpok  o(  Aub-gFnerii,  and  hi«  mb-nncric  divi 
and  SyiBiinui  ignond.    (See  Hahi  and  kabjiii.) 

ElTIHCT  RODIHTS 

Atnon^  eninct  roAtr 


RODERICK— RODEZ 


ihc  Simpliridinuu  arc  not  yet  luOy  ui 

■"-  ' paint,  it  ij.  huwvir.  caniadi 

of  I  mninigii  ogck.  which  di 


DTT  imponanl  typo 

f  the  Duplicidenlili 
Mood.  With  recard 
prolMble  thit  bolU 


iiTS 


time  include  Fltnadapii  and  Fralaaia^.  and  in  Nonh  Amerl 
iiiiodtcles,  Mi^rasyops  and  CynodfftUomw-,  the  last  three  com 
tuling  the  [amilv  Mixodeclidae.    PonibiV  the  European  lomu. 

indeed  beloniio  theiinie  arOti.  On  [he  other  hand.  ihe'Amcri.- 
fomiB.  vhich  have  one  pair  of  larce  chiiel-Uke  Lnciwra  in  the  lr>" 
|aw,  aLn  poueua  lower  canine,  and  ■how  no  rnavlivd  vaa  in  (r. 
o(  (he  cheek-ieelh,  nor  any  indication  o(  the  of 
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American  Miocene  fami^  Mil^iBliuliibc.  lypirud  by  ItyUstafiui, 
but  including  V<utai>'ii]  and  fVoInpiiiJiii.  Allhouth  iRoning 
eome  dental  characten  approidmiitinE  to  IhE  poftupioei.  thr^r 
rodent!  are  renrded  ai  allied  to  the  tZaKorirlac,  allhouoh  forniknc 
an  iaolaied  type.    The  proRiincnr  ieature,  writn  Mr  ET.S.  K.h',. 

poiicrior  teeth.  AvAciatrd  with  tnii  ia  the  nrrnBth  and  ^rpntu 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  prorninencf  and  anterior  p«iEion  of  ilic 
maHeietic  ridec,  and  ihc  depth  of  the  nunut  fmtn  the  alveolar  line 
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DobK  "tn'thc  qLh  cdii'lo"  of  thia  worttT  in  alao  H.  VHiwe,  JW 
fundiii  -e  Nulnndi  Ctaiif  (Rodntia),  £.  Uuta  LuniTitKty. 
C  1.  Fonyth-Maior,  "  Op  aome  Mfocenc  Squinela.  with  Remark* 
on  the  Deolition  and  Cluu&caiisn  ol  tbc  Sciuridac"  Pnt.  Ztd. 
Sac.  Um^iM  (iSqi}^  "Oil  FomI  and  Recent  UanHDotpha,"  rnai. 
ijanca*  S«.  ioaJot,  v.. I.  vK,  li*)9):  T.  S.  Palmer.  "  A  Lis  oC 
theCenericand  Family  N.'meiof  R^nl>,"iVtK.Z«<.5K.  Wailinr- 
M,  vol.  li.  (j8o7);  m  ITiomai.  "On  (he  Cenerm  ii<  Rodentt. 
Pnc.  Zeal.  Sat.  Landrr  .Iqi)-.  T.  Tuhlberi.  Oirr  dai  SlUrm  4b 
u...,i._.    „,-_,.      .;     ,.    u     F.    Oibcr-     "* ■■ ^ 


RODERICK,  or  RiAnu  (d.  ii»8).  kinf  of  Conuuth'.  and 
high  king  oi  lieland.  via  the  ion  of  Turiough  (Toideltiach) 
O'Connor,  king  of  Coniuutht,  who  bad  obuined  the  ovct- 
kingihip  in  iiji,  but  had  Ion  it  again  in  1154  through  tbc  tiM 
o[  Muiichetlach  O'Lothlaino  in  UliLet.  Roderick  tucctcdcd 
to  Cdnniughl  in  1 1  j6,  and  after  Itn  yean'  fighiinf  von  buk 
the  title  of  high  king.  Hii  iU-(dviKd  pcrwcuiion  of  Dcrntot 
(Diarmail  MacMurchada),  king  of  Leintier,  futuiihed  iht 
preteat  for  the  Anglo-Norman  invaiion  of  Ireland.  Rod^ck 
endeavoured  to  expel  ihe  invaden,  but  wai  driven  behiitd 


He 
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layed  h 
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o  Hen 
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He  died  in  1  iqS,  tbc  last  of  tbc  high  kinn  of  Ireland. 

SeeGiialduiCainbreniii.O#Ra.  vol.  v.  (RoHl  Seriei) :  C.  Orpen'a 
5niD/Dmi0la>iillAi£o'l(llai);W.Stubbi'iedit>aRof  flilu/Klai 
.tMoi  (Rolla  Serin);  Miai  K.  Nargate't  £n|faiid  n^  U(  if  iiHM 
Jt«g..voLiLllM7). 

RODEZ.  a  town  of  loutbeni  France,  c^lal  ol  the  depanmtilt 
of  Avtyton,  ji  m.  N,N.E..ot  Albi  b/  nil.  Pop.  (1906)  town, 
ii.o;e;  commime,  15.501.  Rods  11  aiiuUcd  on  Ibe  loiitbeni 
border  ai  the  Causse  of  Rodet,  on  an  liolated  ptateaii  bordered 
on  Ihe  E.  aod  S.  by  the  tivet  Aveyion.  The  cathedral  ini 
huUt  between  1177  Bnd  1535.  A  great  Flamboyanl  noe- 
windoR  and  a  gallery  in  the  ume  Kyle  are  ibc  chief  fcatura 
of  the  piindpal  la(ade,  which  b  Hanked  by  two  wjuare  towsi 
and  hu  no  portaL  Each  IranMpt  Hal  a  fine  Gothic  dooraay. 
On  the  north  lide  of  the  building  tisa  1  lower  [1510-1J16)  of 
inpoaing  height  (153  ft.).  The  three  upper  itagei  are  richly 
decorated,  and  the  whole  ii  lutDiounted  by  a  coUmuI  itatiK 
ol  the  Virgin.  In  the  ciihedral  are  a  fine  rood-loft.  Mine  good 
'  carving  and  the  lombe  ol  several  biibopt.    Other  interest- 

lilding)  are  Ihe  Epi^oip*]  palace  (171b  and  iglb  cenluiics). 
flanked  by  a  massive  tower,  relic  of  an  older  palace;  the  church 
'  "-  Amans.  ol  Romancique  architecture,  teiloled  in  the  iSth 

ryi  and.  among  oEher  bid  bouict.  the  h^Id  d'Annagnac 
built  In  the  Renaissance  period  on  the  lite  of  the  oU  palace  of 
the  counts.  The  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  Uill  eiiat 
In  Rodei,  which  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  Roman  aqueduct. 

About  6  m.  to  tbe  north    --    ■     ■     ■      ■  -~ 

Vaysiire,  leading  to  a  si 
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Redes,  called  Seiedunum  under  the  Gauli.and  Rulkena  ander  the 
Romans,  was  the  capital  of  the  RutJuni,  a  tribe  allied  to  the  Arverni, 
and  was  afterwards  the  principal  town  in  the  district  of  Rouergue. 
In  the  Ath  century  it  adoptca  the  Christian  faith,  and  St  Amans, 
its  first  bishop,  was  elected  in  401.  Durine  the  middle  ages  contests 
were  rife  between  the  bishops,  who  held  the  temporal  power  in  the 
"cit£,"  and  the  counU  in  the  "  bourg."  The  Albigenses  were 
defeated  near  Rodez  in  i3io.  The  countship  of  Rodes,  detached 
from  that  of  Rouergue  at  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  belonged 
first  to  the  viscounts  of  Carlat,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century  to  the  counts  of  Armagnac  From  1360  to  1360  the  English 
held  the  town*  After  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  Armagnacs 
in  147s  the  countship  passed  to  the  dukes  of  Alengon  and  then  to 
the  D'AIbrets.   Henry  iV.  finally  annexed  it  to  the  crown  of  France. 

R0DGER8,  JOHN  (i77i~z838),  American  sailor,  was  bom  in 
Harford  county,  Maryland,  on  the  nth  of  July  1771.  He 
entered  the  United  States  navy  when  it  was  organized  in  1798. 
He  was  second  an  command  to  Commodore  James  Barron 
(1769-1851)  in  the  expedition  against  the  Barbary  pirates, 
and  succwded  him  in  the  command  in  1805.  In  this  year  he 
brought  both  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  terms,  and  then  returned  to 
America.  In  x8i  x  he  was  in  command  as  commodore  of  the  U.S. 
frigate  *'  President "  (44)  off  Annapolis  when  he  heard  that  an 
American  seaman  had  been  "pressed"  by  a  British  frigate 
off  Sandy  Hook.  Commodore  Rodgers  was  ordered  to  sea 
**  to  protect  American  commerce,"  but  he  may  have  had  verbal 
instructions  to  retaliate  for  the  impressment  of  real  or  supposed 
British  subjects  out  of  American  vessels,  which  was  causing 
much  ill-feeling  and  was  a  main  cause  of  the  War  of  z8i3. 
On  the  i6th  of  May  x8zz  he  sighted  and  followed  the  British 
sloop  "  Little  Belt "  (aa),  and  after  some  hailing  and  counter- 
hailing,  of  which  very 'different  versions  are  given  on  either 
ude,  a  gun  was  fired,  each  side  accusing  the  other  of  the 
aggression,  and  an  action  ensued  in  which  the  "  Little  Belt " 
was  cut  to  pieces.  The  incident,  which  was  represented  as  an 
accident  by  the  Americans,  and  believed  to  be  a  deliberate 
aggression  by  the  British  navy,  had  a  share  in  bringing  on 
war.  When  hostilities  broke  out  Rodgers  commanded  a 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  America,  and  was  wounded  by  the 
bursting  of  one  of  his  guns  while  pursuing  the  British  frigate 
'*  Belvedere."  He  was  subsequently  President  of  the  Board 
of  Navy  Commissioners  in  Z815-X824  and  in  1827-1837,  and 
acting  secretary  of  the  navy  in  1823  for  two  weeks.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  ist  of  August  1838. 

His  brother,  George  Washington  Rodgers  (X787-Z833),  a 
brother-in-law  of  Commodore  Perry,  served  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  in  the  war  with  Algiers  (181 5).  Rear-Admiral  John  Rodgers 
(x8i2-x882),  a  son  of  Commodore  John  Rodgers,  served  in  the 
Union  navy  and  in  1877-1882  was  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  at  Washington^  0.  W.  Rodgers  had  two  sons 
who  were  naval  officers.  Christopher  Raymond  Perry  Rodgers 
(1819-X892)  and  George  Washington  Rodgers  (i8a2-x863). 

RODIN,  AUGUSTS  (1840-  ),  French  sculptor,  was  bom 
in  1840,  in  Paris,  and  at  an  early  age  dispbyed  a  taste  for  his 
art.  He  began  by  attending  Barye's  classes,  but  did  not  yield 
too  completely  to  his  influence.  From  1864  to  1870,  under 
pressure  of  necessity,  he  was  employed  in  the  studio  of  Carrier- 
Belleuse,  where  he  learnt  to  deal  with  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  a  sculptor.  Even  so  eariy  as  1864  his  individuality  was 
manifested  in  his  "  Man  with  a  Broken  Nose."  After  the  war. 
finding  nothing  to  do  in  Paris,  Rodin  went  to  Brussels,  where 
from  X871  to  1877  he  worked,  as  the  colleague  of  the  Belgian 
artist  Van  Rasbourg,  on  the  sculpture  for  the  outside  and  the 
caryatides  for  the  interior  of  the  Bourse,  besides  exhibiting 
in  1875  a  "  Portrait  of  Gamier."  In  1877  he  contributed  to 
the  Salon  "  The  Bronze  Age,"  which  was  seen  again,  cast  in 
bronze,  at  the  Salon  of  1880,  when  it  took  a  third-class  medal, 
was  purchased  by  the  State,  and  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Luxembourg.  Between  1882  and  1885  he  sent  to  the  Salons 
busts  of  '*  Jean-Paul  Laurens  "  and  "  Carrier-Belleuse  "  (1882), 
"  Victor  Hugo  "  and  "  Dalou  "  (1884),  and  "  Antonin  Proust  " 
(1885).  From  about  this  time  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to 
a  great  decorative  composition  six  metres  high,  which  was  not 
finisbed  for  twenty  yean.    This  is  the  "  Portal  of  Hell,"  the 


most  elaborate  perhaps  of  all  Rodin's  works,  executed  to  order 
for  the  Muste  des  arts  d^coratifs.  It  is  inspired  mainly  by 
Dante's  Inferno,  the  poet  himself  being  seated  at  the  top, 
while  at  his  feet,  in  under-cut  relief,  we  see  the  writhing  crowd 
of  the  damned,  torn  by  the  frenzy  of  passion  and  the  anguish 
of  despair.  The  lower  part  consists  of  two  bas-reliefs,  in  their 
midst  two  masks  of  tormented  faces.  Round  these  run  figures 
of  women  and  centaurs.  Above  the  door  three  men  ding  to 
each  other  in  an  attitude  of  despair.  After  beginning  this 
titanic  undertaking,  and  while  continuing  to  work  on  it,  Rodin 
executed  for  the  town  of  Damvillers  a  sutue  of  "Bastien- 
Lepage  ";  for  Nancy  a  "  Monument  to  Claude  le  Lorrain," 
representing  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun  drawn  by  horses;  and  for 
Calais  "  The  Burgesses  of  Calais  "  surrendering  the  keys  of  the 
town  and  Imploring  mercy.  In  this,  Rodin,  throwing  over 
all  school  tradition,  represents  the  citizens  not  as  grouped  on  a 
square  or  circular  plinth,  but  walking  in  file.  This  work  was 
exhibited  at  the  Petit  Gallery  in  1889.  At  the  time  of  the 
secession  of  the  National  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  or  New  Salon,  in 
X890,  Rodin  withdrew  from  the  old  Society  of  French  Artists, 
and  exhibited  in  the  New  Salon  the  bust  of  his  friend  "  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  "  (1892),  "  Contemplation  "  and  a  "  Caryatid," 
both  in  marble,  and  the  "  Monument  to  Victor  Hugo  "  (1897), 
intended  for  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  In  this  the  poet 
is  represented  nude,  as  a  powerful  old  man  extending  his  right 
arm  with  a  sovereign  gesture,  the  Muses  standing  behind 
him.  In  1898  Rodin  exhibited  two  very  dissimilar  works, 
"  The  Kiss,"  exhibited  again  in  1900,  a  marble  group  represent- 
ing Paolo  Malatesta  and  Francesca  da  Rimini,  and  the  sketch 
in  plaster  for  a  "  Sutue  of  Balzac."  This  statue,  a  commission 
from  the  Society  of  Men  of  Letters,  had  long-  been  expected, 
and  was  received  with,  vehement .  dissensions.  Some  critics 
regarded  this  work.  In  which  Balzac  was  represented  in  his 
voluminous  dressing-gown,  as  the  first-fruits  of  a  new  phase 
of  sculpture;  i>thers,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  it  was 
incomprehensible,,  if  not  ridiculous.  This  was  the  view  taken 
by  the  society  who  had  ordered  it,  and  who  "  refused  to  recognize 
Rodin's  rou^  sketch  as  a  statue  of  Balzac,  "  and  withdrew  the 
commission,  giving  it  to  the  sculptor  Falguidre.  Falguidre 
exhibited  his  model  in  1899.  In  the  same  Salon,  Rodin,  to  prove 
that  the  conduct  of  the  society  had  made  no  change  in  his  friend- 
ship with  Falguiire,  exhibited  a  bust  in  bronze  of  his  rival, 
as  well  as  one  of "  Henri  Rochefort."  In  1900,  the  city  of  Paris, 
to  do  honour  to  Rodin,  erected  at  its  own  expense  a  building 
close  to  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  In  which 
almost  ^11  of  the  works  of  the  artist  were  to  be  seen,  more 
especially  the  great  "  Portal  of  Hell,"  still  quite  incomplete, 
the  "  Balzac,'-'  and  a  host  of  other  works,  many  of  them  unfinished 
or  mere  rough  sketches.  Here,  too,  were  to  be  seen  some  of 
Rodin's  designs,  studies  and  water-colour  drawings.  He  has 
also  executed  a  great  many  etchings  and  sgraffili  on  porcelain 
for  the  manufactory  at  S^res.  His  best-known  etching  is  the 
portrait  of  Victor  Hugo.  Many  of  Rodin's  works  are  in  private 
collections,  and  at  the  Luxembourg  he  Is  represented  by  a 
"Danald"  (in  marble),  a  "Saint  John"  (in  bronze,  1880), 
"  She  who  made  the  Helmet  "  (bronze  sutuette),  the  busts  of 
"  J.  P.  Laurens  "  and  of  "  A  Lady  "  and  other  works.  In  the 
Mus6e  Galliera  Is  a  very  fine  bust  of  Victor  Hugo.  Rodin's 
"  Hand  of  God  "  was  exhibited  in  the  New  Gallery,  London, 
in  1905.  In  X904  Mr  Ernest  Beckett  (Lord  Grimthorpe)  pre- 
sented the  British  nation  with  the  sculptor's  "Le  Penseur." 
In  the  same  year  Rodin  became  president  of  the  International 
Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Engravers,  in  succession  to 
James  McNeill  Whistler. 

See  ScuLPTURB  (Modem  French)  ;A\ao  Ceffroy,  La  Vie  artistiquo 
(Paris.  1892.  1893,  1899.  1900);  L.  Maillard.  Rodin  (Paris.  1899); 
La  Plume,  Rodin  et  son  entore  (Paris,  1900):  Alexandre.  Le  Balaac 
de  Rodin  (Paris,  1898):  H.  Boutet.  Dix  dessins  ckaisis  de  AugusU 
Rodin  (1904);  R.  Dircks,  AugusU  Rodin  (1904):  H.  Duhem.  AugusU 
Rodin  (1903):  C.  Black,  AugusU  Rodin:  Uu  Man,  kis  Ideas  and 
his  Works  (1905). 

RODNEY.  GBORGB  BRTD0B8  R0DNE7.  Bakon  (1718- 
1792),   English  admiral,  second  sen  of  Henry  Rodney  of 
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Walton-oa-Tluunes,  wss.bom  in  February  ryiS.  Hit  fatlier  had 
served  in  Spain  under  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  and  on  quitting 
the  army  served  as  captain  in  a  nuuine  corps  which  was  dis- 
banded in  17x3.  George  was  sent  to  Harrow,  being  appointed, 
on  leaving,  by  warrant  dated  the  3xst  of  June  1739,  a  volunteer 
on  board  the  "  Sunderland."  While  serving  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean station  he  was  made  lieutenant  in  the  "  Dolphin,"  his 
promotion  dating  the  xsth  of  February  1739.  In  1742  he 
attained  the  rank  of  post-captain,  having  hetn  appointed  to 
the  "  Plymouth  "  on  the  9th  of  November.  After  serving  in 
home  waters,  he  obtained  command  of  the  "  Eagle  "  (60),  and 
in  this  ship  took  part  in  Hawke's  victory  off  Ushant  (14th 
October  1747)  over  the  French  fleet.  On  that  day  Rodney 
gained  his  fixvt  laurels  for  gallantry,  under  a  chief  to  whom 
he  was  in  a  measure  indebted  for  subsequent  success.  On 
the  9th  of  May  1749  he  was  appointed  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Newfoundland,  with  the  rank  of  commodore, 
it  being  usual  at  that  time  to  appoint  a  naval  officer,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  fishery  interests.  He  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Saltash  in  1751,  and  married  his  first  wife,  Jane  Compton 
(1730-X757),  sister  of  the  7th  earl  of  Northampton,  in  1753. 
During  the  Seven  Years'  War  Rodnqr  rendered  important 
services.  In  1757  he  had  a  share  in  the  expedition  against 
Rochefort,  commanding  the  "Dublin "'(74).  Next  year,  in 
the  same  ship,  he  served  under  Boscawen  at  the  taking 
of  Louisbuig  (Cape  Breton).  On  the  Z9th  of  May  1759  he 
became  a  rear-admiral,  and  was  shortly  after  given  command 
of  a  small  squadron  intended  to  destroy  a  large  number  of 
flat-bottomed  boats  and  stores  which  were  being  collected  at 
Havre  for  an  invasion  of  the  English  coasts.  He  bombarded 
the  town  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  inflicted  great  loss  of 
war-material  on  the  enemy.  In  July  1760,  with  another 
small  squadron,  he  succeeded  in  taking  many  more  of  the 
enemy's  flat-bottomed  boats  and  in  blockading  the  coast  as 
far  as  Dieppe.  Elected  M.P.  for  Penryn  in  X76X,  he  was  in 
October  of  that  year  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  station,  and  within  the  first  three  months 
of  X762  had  reduced  the  important  island  of  Martinique,  while 
both  St  Luda  and  Grenada  had  surrendered  to  his  squadron. 
During  the  siege  of  Fort  Royal  (now  Fort  de  France)  his  sea- 
men and  marines  rendered  splendid  service  on  shore.  At 
the  peace  of  1763  Admiral  Rodney  returned 'home,  having  been 
during  his  absence  made  vice-admiral  of  the  Blue  and  having 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

In  Z764  Rodney  was  created  a  baronet,  and  the  same  year 
he  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  John  Clies  of  Lisbon.  From 
1765  to  1770  he  was  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  on 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1768  he  successfully  contested 
Northampton  at  a  ruinous  cost.  When  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Jamaica  station  in  1771  he  lost  his  Greenwich 
post,  but  a  few  months  later  received  the  office  of  xear-admiral 
of  Great  Britain.  Till  1774  he  held  the  Jamaica  command, 
and  during  a  period  of  quiet  was  active  in  improving  the  naval 
3rards  on  his  station.  Sir  George  struck  his  flag  with  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  at  not  obtaining  the  governorship  of  Jamaica, 
and  was  shortly  after  forced  to  settle  in  Paris.  Election  ex- 
penses and  losses  at  play  in  fashionable  circles  had  shattered 
his  fortune,  and  he  could  not  secure  payment  of  the  salary  as 
rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain..  In  February  1778,  having 
just  been  promoted  admiral  of  the  White,  he  used  every  pos- 
sible exertion  to  obtain  a  command,  to  free  himself  from  his 
money  difficulties.  By  May  he  had,  through  the  splendid 
generosity  of  his  Parisian  friend  Marshal  Biron,  effected  the 
latter  task,  and  accordingly  he  returned  to  London  with  his 
children.  The  debt  was  repaid  out  of  the  arrears  due  to  him 
on  his  return.  The  story  that  he  was  offered  a  Ftencb.  com- 
mand is  fiction. 

Sir  George  was  appointed  once  more  oommander-in-diief 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  late  in  1779.  His  orders  were  to  relieve 
Gibraltar  on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies.  He  captured  a 
Spsnish  convoy  off  Cape  Finistene  on  the  8tb  of  January  1780, 
and  c^t  days  later  defeated  the  Spanish  admiral  Don  Juan  de 


Langaxa  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  takhig  or  destroying  seven  aUps. 
On  the  Z7th  of  April  an  action,  which,  owing  to  the  cardess- 
ness  of  some  of  Rodney's  captains,  was  indecisive,  was  fought 
off  Martinique  with  the  French  admiral  Guicheiu  Rodney, 
acting  under  orders,  captured  the  valuable  Dutch  island  of 
St  Eustatius  on  the  3id  of  February  X78Z.  It  had  been  a 
great  entrepdt  of  neutral  trade,  and  was  full  of  booty,  which 
Rodney  confiscated.  As  large  quantities  belonged  to  English 
merchants,  he  was  entangled  in  a  series  of  costly  lawsuits. 

After  a  few  months  in  England,  recruiting  his  heahh  and 
defending  himself  in  Parliament,  Sir  George  returned  to  his 
command  in  February  1782,  and  a  running  engagement  with 
the  French  fleet  on  the  9th  of  April  led  up  to  his  crowning 
victory  off  Dommica,  when  on  the  xath  of  April  with  thirty- 
five  sail  of  the  line  he  defeated  the  comte  de  Gt^use,  who  had 
thirty-three  saiL  The  French  inferiority  in  numbers  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by 'the  greater  size  and  superior 
sailing  qualities  of  their  ships,  yet  five  were  taken  and  one 
sunk,  after  eleven  hours'  fighting.  This  important  battle  saved 
Jamaica  and  ruined  French  naval  prestige,  while  it  enabled 
Rodney  to  write:  "  Within  two  little  years  I  have  taken  two 
Spanish,  one  French  and  one  Dutch  admirals."  A  long  and 
wearisome  controversy  exists  as  to  the  originator  of  the  man- 
oeuvre of  "  breaking  the  line  "  in  this  battle,  but  the  merits 
of  the  victory  have  never  seriously  been  affected  by  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  question.  A  shift  of  wind  broke  the 
French  line  of  battle,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  by  the 
English  ships  in  two  places. 

RodnQT  arrived  home  in  August  to  receive  unbounded 
honour  from  his  country.  He  had  already  been  created  Baron 
Rodn^  of  Rodney  Stoke,  Somerset,  by  patent  of  the  X9th  ol 
June  1783,  and  the  House  of  Commons  had  voted  him  a  pension 
of  £2000  a  year.  From  this  time  he  led  a  quiet  country  life 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  34th  of  May  x  792,  in  London. 
He  was  succeeded  as  and  baron  by  his  son,  George  (z 753-1802), 
from  whom  the  present  baron  is  descended. 

Rodney  was  unquestionably  a  "most  able  officer,  but  he  was 
also  vain,  selfish  and  unscrupulous,  both  in  seeking  price  money, 
and  in  using  his  position  to  push  the  fortunes  of  his  family. 
He  made  his  son  a  post-captain  at  fifteen.  He  was  accused 
by  his  second-in-command,  Hood,  of  sacrificing  the  interest  of 
the  service  to  his  own  profit,  and  of  showing  want  of  energy  in 
pursuit  of  the  French  on  the  X3th  of  April  1782.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  he  was  then  prematuxdy  old  and  racked  by 
disease. 

See  General  MundV,  Lift  and  Comspondenu  ef  AdminJ  Lord 
Rodney  (3  vols.,  i8i)0);  David  Hannay.  Life  of  Rodney i  Rodney 
letters  in  oth  Report  of  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  pt.  iti.;  "Memoirs.^ 
in  Naval  Chronicle,  i.  353-93:  and  Chamock,  Biogra/tkia  NaoaHs,  v. 
204-28.  Lord  Rodney  published  in  his  lifetime  (probably  1789) 
Letters  to  His  Majestys  Ministers,  Cfc,  rdalive  to  Si  Eustatins, 
6fc.,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  Most  of 
'these  letters  are  printed  in  Mundy's  Lf/e,  vol.  ii.,  thou|^  with  many 
variant  readings. 

RODOMONTADE,  or  Rhodohontade,  a  term  for  boastful, 
extravagant  language  or  any  inflated  bragging  speech.  The 
word  refers  to  the  brave  but  boastful  Saracen  leader  Rodomonte 
in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furiaso.  The  name  (in  the  form  Roda- 
mante)  appears  earlier  in  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamaralo.  It 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  compound  of  rodare,  to  roll,  and 
monUf  mountain. 

RODOSTO  (Turkish,  Tekir  Da^A),  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople,  on  Uie  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Mannora, 
78  m.  W.  of  Constantinople.  Pop.  (1905)  about  35,000,  of 
whom  half  are  Greeks.  The  picturesque  Bay  of  Rodosto  is 
enclosed  by  the  great  promontory  of  Combos,  a  spxa  about 
2000  fL  in  height  from  the  hilly  plateau  to  the  north.  The 
church  of  Panagia  Rheumatocratissa  contains  the  graves,  with 
long  Latin  inscriptions,  of  the  Hungarians  who  were  banxsbed 
from  their  country  in  x686  by  the  imperialist  captors  oi  Buds. 
Rodosto  was  long  a  great  depot  for  the  produce  of  the  Adrianople 
district,  but  its  trade  suffered  when  DM^agatch  became  the 
terminus  of  the  ^way  up  the  Maritxa,  and  the  town  is  now 
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dependent  on  its  maritime  trade,  especially  its  exports  to 
Constantinople.  It  is  the  administrative  centre  of  a  district 
(sai^ak)  producing  and  exporting  barley,  oats,  spelt  and  canary 
seed,  and  largely  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  on  which  silk- 
worms are  feoL  White  cocoons  are  exported  to  western  Europe 
(304  cwt.  in  X90X),  silkworms'  eggs  to  Russia  and  Persia. 

Rodosto  b  the  ancient  Rkaedestus  or  Bisanlhe,  said  to  have  been 
founded  ^by  Samians.  In  Xenophon's  Anabasis  it  b  mentioned  as 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Thradan  prince  Seuthes.  Its  restoration 
by  Ju^nian  in  the  6th  century  a.d.  b  chronicled  by  Procopius. 
In  813  and  again  in  I306  it  was  sacked  by  the  Bulgarians,  but  it 
continues  to  appear  as  a  place  of  considerable  note  in  later 
Byzantine  history. 

RODRIGUEZ  (officially  Roorzcues),  an  island  !n  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  19*  41'  S.,  63**  93'  £.;  the  most  important  dependency 
of  the  British  colony  of  Jif auritius,  from  which  it  is  dbtant  344 
nautical  mfles.  It  b  a  station  on  the  "  all-Britbh  "  cable  route 
between  South  Africa  and  Australia,  telegraphic  communication 
with  Mauritius  being  established  in  1903.  With  a  length  of 
13  m.  £.  and  W.,  and  a  breadth  of  3  to  6  m.  N.  and  S.,  it  has  an 
area  estimated  at  42I  sq.  m.  On  aU  sides  it  b  surrounded  by  a 
fringing  reef  of  coral,  studded  with  islets.  Thb  reef,  only  100 
yds.  wide  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  extends  westward 
3  m.,  and  both  N.  and  S.  forms  a  flat  area  partly  dry 
at  low  water.  Two  passages  through  the  reef  are  available 
for  large  vessels— these  leading  respectively  to  Port  Mathurin 
on  the  N.  coast  and  to  Port  South-East. 

The  Island  was  at  one  period  believed  to  consist  of  granite  over- 
laid with  limestone  and  other  modem  formations,  and  its  supposed 
formation  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  the  hypothetical 
continent  of  Lemuria.  The  investigations  made  by  an  expedition 
sent  bjr  the  British  government  in  1874  showed,  however,  that  the 
island  b  a  mass  of  volcanic  rock,  mainly  a  doieritic  lava,  rich  in 
olivine.  The  land  con»sts  largely  of  a  series  of  hills.  The  main 
ridge,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  longest  dbmeter,  rises  abruptly 
on  the  east,  more  gradually  on  the  west,  where  there  b  a  wide  plain 
of  coralline  limestone,  studded  with  caves,  some  stalactitic  Of 
several  peaks  on  the  main  ridge  the  highest  b  Mt.  Limon,  1300  ft. 
above  toe  sea.  The  ridge  b  oeefrfv  cut  by  ravines,  the  upper  parts 
of  which  show  successive  belts  01  lava  separated  by  thm  beds  of 
dnders,  agglomerate  and  coloured  clays.  In  pbces  the  cliffs  rise 
300  ft.  aiM  exhibit  twelve  distinct  lava  flows.  The  climate  b  like 
that  of  Mauritius,  but  Rodriguez  b  more  subject  than  Mauritius  to 
hurricanes  during  the  north-west  monsoon  (November  to  April). 

Flora  and  Fauna, — When  discovered,  and  down  into  the  17th 
century,  Rodriguez  was  clothed  with  fine  timber. trees;  but  goats, 
cattle  and  bush-fixes  have  combined  to  destroy  the  great  bulk  of 
the  old  vegetation,  and  the  indigenous  plants  nave  in  many  cases 
been  ousted  by  intrusive  foreigners.  Parts  are,  however,  still 
ivell  wooded,  and  elsewhere  there  is  excellent  pasturage.  The 
sweet  potato,  manioc,  maize,  millet,  the  su«ir<ane,  cotton, 
coffee  and  rice  grow  well.  Tobacco  is  also  cultivated.  Wheat 
b  seldom  seen,  mainly  because  of  the  parakeets  and  the  Java 
narrows.  Beans  (Pkaseolus  lunatus),  lentils,  gram  {Cicer  arietinum), 
dholl  iCajanus  indicus)  and  ground-nuts  are  all  grown  to  a  certain 
extent  in  spite  of  ravages  by  rats.  Mangoes,  bananas,  guavas,  pine- 
apf^es,  custard^pples,  and  espedally  oranges,  citrons  and  limes 
flourish.  Of  the  timber  trees  the  most  common  are  Elaeodendron 
aria»taie,  much  used  in  carpentry  and  for  pirouges,  and  Latania 
Vsrschaffdti  (Leguat's  pbntane).  At  least  two  species  of  screw-pine 
iPandoMSU  heUrocarpus,  Balf.  fil.,  and  P.  Unittjolius)  occur  freely 
throughout  the  island.  The  total  number  of  known  species,  accord* 
ing  to  Professor  I.  B.  Balfour,  b  470,  belonging  to  85  families  and 
393  genera.  The  familtts  represented  by  the  greatest  number  of 
■peoea  -are  Grsmineae.  Leguminosae,  Convolvulaccae,  Malvaceae, 
Rubiaoeae,  Cyperaoeae,  Euphorbiaceaej  liliaoeae,  Compositae. 
J/o/lucrtiia  femtdifiora  (Turneraceae)  b  mterestinff*  as  its  nearest 
congener  b  in  Central  America.  Of  33  species  A  mosses  17  are 
peculiar.  Variability  of  species  and  heterophylly  are  characteristic 
pf  the  flora  to  quite  an  unusual  d^ree. 

At  present  toe  only  indigenous  mammal  b  a  vptdn  of  fruit- 
eating  bat  (JPteropuM  roderwnsii),  and  the  introduced  spedes  are 
familiar  creatures  as  deer,  pig,  rabbit,  rat.  mouse,  &c;  but  down 
to  a  recent  period  the  island  was  the  home  of  a  very  large  land- 
tortoise  ITestudo  Vosmaeri  or  rodericeusis),  and  its  limestone  caves 
have  yielded  a  large  numbor  of  skeletons  of  the  dodo-like  soliuire 
iPewephaps  sclUantu),  whkh  still  built  its  mound-like  nest  in  the 
bUmd  in  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  but  b  nowextinct  (see  Dodo). 
Deer,  once  plentiful,  had  become  very  scarce  by  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  century,  having  been  indiscriminately  hunted  by  the 
inhabitants.  Of  indigenous  birds  11  species  have  been  registered. 
The.  guinea-fowl  Ou^oduoed)  has  become  exceedingly  abundant. 


partly   owing  to  a  protective  game-law;  and   a   franooltn    {F. 
pamnceHaans}t  populariy  a  "  partrklge»*'  b  also  common.    The 
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marine  fish-fauna  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Mauritius,  and  the 
freshwater  species,  with  the  exception  of  MutU  rodericensis  and 
Jdyxns  caeatticus,  are  common  to  all  the  Mascarenes.  Thirty-five 
species  of  crustaceans  are  known.  The  insects  (probably  very 
imperfectly  registered)  comprise  60  species  of  Coleoptera,  15  Hymen- 
optera.  SI  Lepidoptera,  15  Orthoptera,  and  30  Hemiptera.  Forty- 
mne  species  of  coral  have  been  collected,  showing  a  close  affinity 
to  those  of  Mauritius,  Madagascar  and  the  Seychelles. 

Hirtory.— Rodriguez  or  Diego  Ruy's  Island  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1645.  In  1690  Duquesne  prevailed  on  the 
Dutch  Government  to  send  a  body  of  French  Huguenots  to  the 
Island  of  Bourbon,  at  that  time,  he  believed,  abandoned  by  the 
French  authorities.  As  the  refugees,  however,  found  the  French 
in  possession,  they  proceeded  to  Rodriguez,  and  there  eight  of 
their  number  were  landed  on  the  30th  of  April  1691  with  a 
promise  that  they  should  be  visited  by  their  compatriots  within 
two  years.  The  two  yeara  were  spent  without  misadventure, 
but,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  their  friends,  the  seven 
colonbts  (for  one  had  meanwhile  died)  left  the  isbnd  on  the 
8th  of  May  1693  and  made  their  way  to  Mauritius,  where  th^y 
were  treated  with  great  cruelty  by  the  governor.  The  account 
of  the  enterprise  by  Francis  Leguat — Voyages  et  aveniures 
(London,  1708),  or,  as  it  b  called  in  the  Englbh  translation,  A 
New  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  (London,  1708)— is  a -garrulous 
and  amusing  narrative,  and  was  for  a  long,  time  almost  the  only 
source  of  information  about  Rodriguez.  Hb  description  of  the 
solitaire  b  unique. 

From  the  Dutch  the  island  passed  to  the  French,  who  colon- 
ized it  from  Mauritius.  Large  estates  were  cultivated,  and  the 
islandera  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity.  In  1809-xo  Rodri- 
guez was  seized  by  the  British,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since 
remained.  The  abolition  of  slavery  proved  disastrous  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  island,  and  in  1843  the  population  had  sunk  to 
about  asa  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  recovery 
in  the  economic  condition  and  a  steady  increase  in  population. 
In  x88x  the  inhabitants  numbered  1436;  in  1904  the  total  had 
risen  to  3681.  In  1907  the  total  population  was  4331.  The 
inhabitants  are  mainly  of  African  origin,  being  descendants  of 
slaves  introduced  by  the  French  and  negro  immigrants  direct 
from  Africa.  There  are  a  few  families  of  European  descent 
(besides  the  comparatively  large  staff  maintained  by  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company)  and  a  small  colony  of  Indians  and  Chinese. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  are  French-speaking  and  Roman 
Catholics.  There  are  two  small  settlements,  Port  Mathurin, 
the  capital,  and  Gabriel,  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  chief 
Industries  are  fisheries  and  cattle-rearing.  Salt  fish  b  the 
principal  export,  next  in  importance  coming  goats,  pigs  and 
homed  cattle  and  tobacco.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  the 
four  yean  1903-06  was  £50,894;  of  the  imports  for  the  same 
period,  £54,710.  The  island  b  administered  by  a  magistrate 
appointni  by  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  and  the  laws  are 
regulations  issued  by  the  governor  in  executive  council.  The 
revenue,  some  £xooo  a  year,  b  about  half  the  expenditure  in- 
curred, the  balance  being  furnished  from  the  Mauritian  treasury. 
The  government  maintains  a  hospital  and  schoob,  and  pays  the 
salary  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

Leguat's  Voyage,  edited  by  Capt.  P.  Oliver,  forms  vola  8s  and  83 
of  the  Hakluyt  Soc  publications  (1891).  See  also  C  Grant.  Hist,  of 
Mauritius  and  the  NeiMouring  Islands  (1801):  Higgin.  in  Jour. 
R.  C,  Soc.  (1840);  the  Reports  of  the  Transit  ot  Venus  Expedition. 
1874-75,  publbhed  as  an  extra  volume  of  the  PhilosopkicaL  Trans- 
actions (clxviii.,  London,  1879)  (Botany,  by  I.  B.  Balfour:  Petrology, 
by  N.  S.  Maskelyne,  &&):  Behm.  in  Petermann's  liittheilungen 
(1880):  and  the  annual  reports  00  Mauritius. 

ROB.  EDWARD  PATSON  (X838-1888),  American  novelbt, 
was  bom  in  Moodna,  Orange  cotinty,  N.Y.,  on  the  yih  of  March 
1838.  He  studied  at  Williams  College  and  at  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Semijiary;  in  x86a  became  chaplain  of  the  Second 
New  York  Cavalry,  U.S.V.,  and  in  1864  chaplain  of  Hampton 
Hospital,  at  Hampton,  Virginia.  In  1866-74  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Highland  Falb,  N.Y.  In  X874  he 
removed  to  Comwall-on-the-Hudson,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  writmg  of  fiction  and  to  horticulture.  He  died  on  the 
X9tb  of  July  x888.    During  the  Gvfl  War  he  wrote  weekly 
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fetters  to  the  New  York  Evangdisi,  and  subsequently  lectured 
on  the  war  and  wrote  for  periodicals.  Among  his  noveb  were 
Barriers  Burned  Awty  (1872),  which  first  appeared  as  a  serial  in 
the  Evangeiist  and  maide  him  widely  known;  What  Can  she 
Do?  (1873),  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr  (1874),  From  Jest  to 
Earnest  (1875),  Near  to  Nature's  Heart  (1876),  A  Knight  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (1877),  A  Face  Illumined  (1878),  A  Day  of 
Fate  (1880),  Without  a  HomeiiS&i),  Nature's  Serial  Story  (1884). 
A  Young  CirVs  Wooing  (1884),  An  Original  BeUe  (1885),  He  FeU 
in  Love  with  his  Wife  (1886),  The  Earth  Trembled  (1887)  and 
Miss  Lou  Oeft  unfinished,  x888).  He  wrote  also  Play  and 
Profit  in  Uy  Garden  (1873),  Success  with  Small  Fruits  (1881) 
and  The  Home  Acre  (1887).  His  novels  were  very  popular  in 
their  day,  especially  with  middle-class  readers  in  England  and 
America,  and  were  translated  into  several  European  languages. 
Their  strong  moral  and  religious  purpose,  and  their  being 
written  by  a  clergyman,  did  much  to  break  down  a  Puritan 
prejudice  in  America  against  works  of  fiction. 

See  £.  P.  Roe:  Reminiscences  of  his  Life  (New  York,  1899),  by 
his  sister,  Mary  A.  Roe. 

ROB  (or  Row),  SIR  THOMAS  (e.  1581-1644).  English  diplo- 
matist, son  of  Robert  Rowe,  and  of  Elinor,  daughter  of  Robert 
Jermy  of  Worstead  in  Norfolk,  was  bom  at  Low  Leyton  near 
Wanstead  in  Essex,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  (1593)  matriculated 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Shortly  afterwards  he  joined 
one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  was  made  esquire  of  the  body  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  knighted  by  James  I.  in  1605,  and 
became  intimate  with  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  and  also  with 
his  sister  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen  of  Bohemia,  with  whom 
he  maintained  a  correspondence  and  whose  cause  he  cham- 
pioned. In  x6xo  he  was  sent  by  Prince  Henry  on  a  mission 
to  the  West  Indies,  during  which  he  visited  Guiana  and  the 
river  Amazon,  but  failed  then,  and  in  two  subsequent  expedi- 
tions, to  (fiscover  the  gold  which  was  the  object  of  his  travels. 
In  161 4  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Tamworth,  and  in  162 x  for 
Cirencester.  His  permanent  reputation  was  niainly  secured 
by  the  success  which  attended  his  embassy  in  x'615-18  to  the 
court  at  Agra  of  the  Great  Mogul,  Jahftnglr,  the  principal 
object  of  the  mission  being  to  obtain  protection  for  an  English 
factory  at  Surat.  Appointed  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in 
x62x,  which  he  even  then  describes  as  being  "  irrevocably 
sick,"  he  distinguished  himself  by  further  successes.  He 
obtained  an  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  English  merchants, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Algiers  in  1624,  by  which  he  secured 
the  liberation  of  several  hundred  English  captives,  and  gained 
the  support,  by  an  English  subsidy,  of  the  Traxisylvanian 
Prince  Bethlen  Gabor  for  the  European  Protesunt  alliance 
and  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate.  Through  his  friendship  with 
the  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church,  Cyril  Lucaris,  the  famous 
Codex  Alexandrinus  was  presented  to  James  I.,  and  Roe  himself 
collected  several  valuable  MSS.  which  he  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  the  Bodleian  library.  In  X639  he  was  again  suc- 
cessful in  another  mission  undertaken  to  arrange  a  peace  between 
Sweden  and  Poland.  Subsequently  Roe  negotiated  treaties 
with  Danzig  and  Denmark,  returning  home  in  1630,  when  a 
gold  medal  was  struck  in  his  honour.  In  January  1637  he 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  a 
pension  of  £1200  a  year.  Subsequently  he  took  part  in  the 
peace  conferences  at  Hamburg,  Regensburg  and  Vieima,  and 
used  his  influence  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate, 
the  emperor  declaring  that  he  had  "  scarce  ever  met  with  an 
ambassador  till  now."  In  June  1640  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor,  and  in  October  was  returned  to  parliament  as 
member  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  his  unrivaDed 
Jinowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  conunerce  and  finance,  together 
with  his  learning  and  eloquence,  gained  for  him  in  another 
sphere  considerable  repuution.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber  1644.  He  had  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Carr  of  Stamford,  Northamptonshire.  Roe  was  a  distinguished 
and  most  successful  diplomatist,  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  a  patron  of  learning,  while  his  personal  character  was 
unblemished. 
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His  Journal  of  the  mission  to  the  Mogul,  several  times  printed, 
has  been  le-edited,  wiih  an  introduction  by  W.  Foster,  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society  (1899).  This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  India  in  the  arly  iTth  century.  Of  his  cocTespondeBce. 
Negotiations  in  his  Embassy  to  the  Ottoman  Porle,  i6»M-i8t  vol.  L 
was  published  in  17^,  but  the  work  was  not  continued.  Other 
comspondenoe,  constating  of  letters  relating  to  his  mission  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  edited  b]^  S.  R.  Garainer  for  the  Camden 
Society  Miscellany  (1875),  vol.  vii.,  and  his  correspondence  with 
Lord  Carew  in  161X  and  1617  by  Sir  F.  Maclean  for  tne  saroeaociecy 
in  i860.  Several  ol  his  MSS.  are  in  the  British  Museum  coikciions. 
Roe  published  a  True  and  FaUkfvl  Relation  .  .  .  concerning  the 
Death  of  Sultan  Osman  .  .  •  1  1622;  a  translation  from  Sarpi, 
Discourse  ujbon  the  Resolution  taken  in  the  Valteliue  (1628);  and  in 
1613  Dr  T.  Wright  published  Quatuor  CoUoquia,  a>nsisting  of 
theological  dinwtatlons  between  nimsrif  and  Roe;  a  poem  by 
Roe  is  printed  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Iv.  Ser.  v.  9.  The  Stoedish 
Intetli fencer  ( 16^3-33),  including  an  account  of  the  career  of  Gustavus 
Adolpnus  and  01  the  Diet  of  Ratirix>n  (Regensburg),  is  attributed  to 
Roe  m  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum.  Several  of  his  sDccches, 
chiefly  on  currency  and  financial  questions*  m-ere  also  puDlishcd. 
Two  other  works  w  MS.  are  mentioned  by  Wood:  Compendious 
Relation  of  the  Proceedings  .  .  .  of  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Ratisbon 
and  Journal  of  Several  Proceedings  of  the  Order  of  the  Carter, 

ROBBUNe,  JOHN  AUOUSTaS  (X806-X869),  American  dvil 
engineer,  was  bom  at  MQhlhausen,  Prussia,  on  the  6th  of  June 
1806.  Soon  after  his  graduation  from  the  polytechnic  sdxwl 
at  Berlin  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  in  183X  entered 
on  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  western  Pennsylvania.  He 
established  at  Pittsburg  a  manufactory  of  wiie-rope,  and  in 
May  X845  completed  his  first  important  structure,  a  suqsended 
aqueduct  across  the  Allegheny  river.  This  was  followed  by 
the  Monongahela  suspension  bridge  at  Pittsburg  and  several 
suspended  aqueducts  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Caiud. 
Removing  his  wire  manufactory  to  Tl-enton,  New  Jersey,  he 
began,  in  1851,  the  erection  at  Niagara  Falls  of  a  long  qian 
wire  suq>ension  bridge  with  double  roadway,  for  xailway  and 
carriage  use  (see  Bridge),  which  was  completed  in  1855.  Owing 
to  the  novelty  of  its  design,  the  most  eminent  engineers  legarded 
this  bridge  as  foredoomed  to  failure;  but,  with  its  complete 
success,  demonstrated  by  long  use,  the  number  of  tuqxnsioB 
bridges  rapidly  multiplied,  the  use  of  wire-ropes  instead  of 
chain-cables  becoming  all  but  univerBal.  The  completion,  in 
X867,  of  the  still  more  remarkable  su^>ension  bridge  over  the 
Ohio  river  at  Cindimati,  with  a  dear  span  of  X057  ft.,  added 
to  Roebling's  repuution,  and  his  design  for  the  great  bridge 
spanning  the  East  river  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn  was 
accepted.  While  personally  engaged  in  laying  out  the  towos 
for  the  bridge,  Roebling  recdved  an  acddental  injury,  which 
resulted  in  his  death,  at  Brooklyn,  from  tetanus,  on  the  a^nd 
of  July  1869.  The  bridge  was  completed  under  the  direction 
of  his  son,  Washington  Augustus  Roebling  (b.  2837),  who 
introduced  several  modifications  in  the  original  plans. 

ROBBOURNB,  a  settlement  of  De  Witt  county.  Western 
Australia,  8  m.  from  the  N.W.  coast,  on  the  Harding  ri\-cr, 
930  m.  d^ect  N.  of  Perth.  It  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  varied  mineral  districts  in  the  colony;  gold,  sflver, 
tin,  lead,  copper,  diamonds  and  other  predout  stones  are 
found.  There  are  extensive  pearl  fisheries  of!  its  pott  at 
Cossack  Bay. 

ROEBUCK.  JOHN  (x 7x8-1 794),  English  inventor,  was  boon 
in  X7x8  at  Sheffidd,  where  his  father  had  a  proqterous  xnann- 
facturing  business.  After  attending  the  grammar  school  at 
Sheffidd  and  Dr  Philip  Doddridge's  academy  at  Northampton, 
he  studied  medidne  at  Edinbuxgh,  where  he  was  imbued  with 
a  taste  for  chemistry  by  the  lectures  of  William  Cullen  and 
Joseph  Black,  and  he  fiiuilly  graduated  M.D.  at  Ldden  in  174}. 
He  started  practice  at  Birmingham,  but  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  chemistry,  especially  in  its  practical  applications. 
Among  the  most  impoitant  of  his  early  achievements  in  this 
fidd  was  the  introduction,  in  1746,  of  leaden  condensing 
chambers  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  add.  To- 
gether with  Samuel  Garbett  he  erected  a  factory  at  Prest<»pans, 
near  Edinburgh,  for  the  production  of  the  add  in  1749,  atkl  for 
some  years  enjoyed  a  monopoly;  but  ultimatdy  his  methods 
became  known,  and,  having  omitted  to  take  out  patents  for 
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them  at  the  proper  lime,  lie  was  unable  to  restrain  others  from 
making  use  of  them.  Engaging  next  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  he  in  1760  established  the  ironworks  which  stiU  exist  at 
Carron,  in  Stirlingshire.  There  he  introduced  various  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  production,  including  the  conversion 
(patented  in  1762)  of  cast  iron  into  maJleable  iron  "  by  the  action 
df  a  hollow  pit-coal  fire  "  urged  by  a  powerful  artificial  blast. 
His  next  enterprise  was  len  succeufu).  He  leased  a  colliery 
at  Bo'ncss  to  supply  coal  to  the  Carron  works,  but  in  sinking 
Im'  new  seams  encountered  such  quantities  of  water  that  the 
Newcomen  engine  which  he  used  was  unable  to  keep  the  pit 
dear.  In  this  difficulty  he  heard  of  James  Watt's  engine  and 
entered  into  communication  with  its  inventor.  This  engine, 
then  at  an  early  stage  of  its  development,  also  proved  in- 
adequate, but  Roebuck  became  a  strong  believer  in  iu  future 
and  in  return  for  a  two-thirds  share  in  the  invention  assisted 
Watt  in  perfecting  its  details.  His  troubles  at  the  colliery, 
however,  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  manu- 
facture alkali,  brought  him  into  pecuniary  straits,  and  he 
parted  with  his  share  in  Watt's  engine  to  Matthew  Boulton 
in  return  for  the  cancellation  of  a  debt  of  £1200  which  he  owed 
the  latter.  Subsequently,  though  he  had  to  give  up  his  interest 
in  the  Bo'ness  works,  he  continued  to  manage  them  and  to 
reside  at  the  neighbouring  Eanneil  House,  where  he  occupied 
himself  with  farming  on  a  considerable  scale.  He  died  on  the 
17th  of  July  X794. 

ROEBUCK.  JOHN  ARTHUR  (x8oi-i879)>  British  politician, 
was  bom  at  Madras  on  the  28th  of  December  1801.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  a  dvil  servant,  his  mother's  second  marriage 
transferred  him  to  Canada,  where  he  was  chiefly  brought  up. 
He  came  to  Eng^nd  in  1824,  was  called  to  the  bar  (Q.C.  1843)^ 
became  intimate  with  the  leading  radical  and  utilitarian  re- 
formers, was  elected  M.P.  for  Bath  in  1832,  and  took  up  that 
general  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  government  of  the  day,  be 
it  what  it  might,  which  he  retained  throughout  his  life.  At 
all  times  conspicuous  for  his  doquence,  honesty  and  recal- 
dtrancy,  he  twice  came  with  espedal  prominence  before  the 
public — in  1838,  when,  although  at  the  time  without  a  seat  in 
parliament,  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons  to  protest, 
in  the  name  of  the  Canadian  Assembly,  against  the  suspension 
of  the  Canadian  constitution;  and  in  1855,  when,  having  over- 
thrown Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry  by  carrying  a  resolution  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  mismanage- 
ment in  the  Crimean  War,  he  presided  over  its  proceedings. 
In  his  latter  years  his  political  ofMnions  became  greatly  modified, 
but  with  one  interruption  he  retained  his  seat  for  Sheffidd, 
which  he  had  won  in  1849,  until  his  death  in  London  on  the 
30th  of  November  1879. 

ROR-BUCK,  the  smaDest  of  the  British  deer  (a  full-grown 
buck  standing  not  more  than  27  in.  high  at  the  shoulder), 
the  typical  representative  of  a  genus  {Capreolus)  in  which  the 
antlers  lack  a  brow-tine  and  belong  to  what  is  characterized 
as  the  foriied  type,  while  the  tail  is  rudimentary  (see  Deer). 
The  antlers  are  short,  upright  and  deeply  furrowed,  the  beam 
forking  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  the  upper  prong 
again  dividing,  thus  making  three  points.  The  coat  in  summer 
b  foxy  red  above  and  white  bdow;  in  winter  this  changes 
to  a  greyish  fawn,  with  a  white  rump-patch.  The  roe-buck 
m*  roe-deer  {Capreolus  caprea^  or  C.  caprekus)  inhabits  southern 
and  temperate  Europe  as  far  east  as  the  Caucasus,  where,  as 
in  Syria,  it  is  probably  represented  by  another  race  or  ^>ecies. 
It  frequents  woods,  preferring  such  as  have  a  large  growth  of 
underwood  and  are  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  cultivated  ground. 
The  latter  it  visits  in  the  evening  in  search  of  food;  and  where 
roe  are  numerous  the  damage  done  to  growing  crops  is  consider- 
able. Pairing  takes  place  in  August,  but  the  fawns  are  not 
bom  till  the  following  May.  According  to  one  theory,  the  germ 
lies  dormant  irattl  December,  when  it  begins  to  develop;  but 
it  b  now  believed  that  this  long  gestation  is  due  to  slow  rather 
than  arrested  development.  Roe  were  formerly  abundant'  in 
all  the  wooded  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  were  gradually  exter- 
minated, till  a  century  and  a  half  ago  they  were  unknown 
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south  of  Perthshire.  Since  then  the  bcrease  of  plantations 
has  led  to  the  partial  restoration  of  the  spedes  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England;  and  it  was  reintroduced 
into  Dorset  early  in  the  X9th  century.  These  deer  take  readily 
to  the  water,  and  they  have  been  known  to  swim  across  lochs 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  Siberian  roe  (C.  pygar- 
gus),  which  is  conmion  in  the  Altai,  is  larger  and  paler  than 
the  type  spedes,  with  shorter  and  more  hairy  ears,  a  larger 
white  ramp-patch,  and  small  irregular  snags  on  the  inner  border 
of  the  antlers.  The  Manchurian  roe  {Capreolus  manckuricus) 
is  about  the  size  of  the  European  spedes,  with  antlers  of  the 
type  of  those  of  the  Siberian  roe,  but  more  slender,  and  the 
coat  shorter.  Although  described  in  1889  as  a  local  variety 
of  the  Siberian  spedes,  the  Manchurian  roe  really  appears, 
both  as  r^^ds  stature,  hairiness  and  the  black  and  white 
markings  on  the  muzzle^  much  more  nearly  related  to  the 
European  animal.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  seeing  that 
the  habitats  of  the  two  are  separated  by  such  an  enormous 
tract  of  country.  (R.  L.*) 

ROEDERER,  PIERRB  LOUIS,  CoiciB  (1754-1835),  French 
politician  and  economist,  was  bom  at  Metz  on  the  15th  of 
February  1754,  the  son  of  a  magistrate.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  became  councillor  at  the  parlement  of  Metz,  and  was 
commissioned  in  1787  to  draw  up  a  list  of  remonstrances. 
His  work  advocating  the  suppression  of  internal  customs 
houses  {Suppression  dts  douanes  hUirieures),  published  the 
same  year,  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  laws  of  commerce 
and  on  the  theory  of  customs  imposts.  In  1788  he  published 
Diputalion  aux  £tats  giniraux^  a  pamphlet  remarkable  for 
its  bold  exposition  of  liberal  principles,  and  partly  on  the 
strength  of  this  he  was  dected  deputy  to  the  states-general 
by  the  Third  Estate  of  the  bailiiage  of  Metz.  In  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  taxes 
{comiU  des  contrilmlums)^  prepared  a  scheme  for  a  new  system 
of  taxation,  drew  up  a  jaw  on  patents,  occupied  himself  with 
the  laws  relating  to  stamps  and  assignais,  and  was  successful 
In  opposing  the  introduction  of  an  income  tax.  After  the 
close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  was  elected,  on  the 
nth  of  November  1791,  procureur  gtniral  syndic  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Paris.  The  directory  of  the  department,  of  which 
the  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  was  president,  was  at  this 
time  In  pronounced  opposition  to  the  advanced  views  that 
dominated  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Jacobin  Club, 
and  Roederer  was  not  altogether  in  touch  with  his  colleagues. 
Thus  he  took  no  share  in  signing  their  protest  against  the 
law  against  the  non-juring  dergy,  as  a  violation  of  religious 
liberty.  But  the  directory  did  not  long  survive.  With  the 
growing  anarchy  of  the  capital  many  of  its  members  resigned 
and  fled,  and  their  places  could  not  be  filled  up.  Roederer 
himself  has  left  in  his  Ckronique  dcs  cinquatUe  jours  (1832)  an 
account  of  the  pitiable  part  played  by  the  directory  of  the 
department  in  the  critical  period  between  the  20th  of  June 
and  the  loth  of  August  1792.  Seeing  the  perilous  drift  of 
things,  he  had  tried  to  get  into  touch  with  the  king;  and  it 
was  on  his  advice  that  Louis,  on  the  fatal  loth,  took  refuge 
in  the  Assembly.  His  conduct  arousing  suspicion,  he  went 
into  hiding,  and  did  not  emerge  again  until  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  In  1796  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  political  economy,  and 
founded  the  Journal  d*iconomie  publigue,  de  morale  et  de 
Ugislation.  Having  escaped  deportation  at  the  time  of  the 
coup  d'ital  of  18  Fractidor,  he  took  part  in  the  revolution 
of  x8  Bramaire,  and  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  member  of 
the  council  of  state  and  senator.  Under  the  Empire,  Roederer, 
whose  public  influence  was  very  considerable,  was  Joseph 
Bonaparte's  minister  of  finance  at  Naples  (1806),  administrator 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg  (1810),  and  imperial  commissary 
in  the  south  of  France.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  was 
created  a  peer  of  France.  The  Restoration  government 
stripped  him  of  his  offices  and  dignities,  but  he  recovered 
the  title  of  peer  of  France  in  1832.  He  died  on  the  17th 
of  December  1835.    His  son,  Baron  Antoine  Marie  Roederer 
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(1782-1865),   was   also   a   politidan   of  some  note   in-  his 
day. 
Among  P.  L.  Roederer's  writings  may  be  mentioned  Lottis  XII. 

annie 


Beuve.  CaustrUs  du  lundi,  voL'viiL;  M.  Mignet*  imieei  kislorijues 
(Paris,  1853). 

ROBMBR,  FRIBDRICH  ADOLPR  (X809-1869),  Gennan 
geologist,  was  born  at  Hildeshetm,  in  Prussia,  on  the  X4th  of 
Aprfl  X809.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  and  coundllor  of  the 
high  court  of  justice.  In  1845  he  became  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  geology  at  Clausthal,  and  in  x86a  director 
of  the  School  of  Mines.  He  first  described  the  Cretaceous  and 
Jurassic  strata  of  Germany  in  elaborate  works  entitled  Die 
Versteinerungen  dts  Ncrddeuischen  OiUilhen'gehirges  (1836-39), 
Die  Versteinerungen  dee  Norddeulscken  Kreidegebirges  (1840' 
1841)  and  Die  Versteinerungen  des  Hartgebirges  (1843).  He 
died  at  Clausthal  on  the  25th  of  November  1869. 

His  brother,  Cau.  Fekoinand  von  Roemes  (1818-1891), 
who  had  been  educated  for  the  legal  profession  at  GOttlngen, 
also  became  interested  in  geology,  and  abandoning  law  in 
1840,  studied  science  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  where  he 
graduated  Ph.D.  in  1842.  Two  years  later  he  published  his 
first  work.  Das  Rkeinische  Vhergangsgehirge  (1844),  in  which 
he  dealt  with  the  older  rocks  and  fonils.  In  1845  he  paid  a 
visit  to  America,  and  devoted  a  year  and  a  half  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  geology  of  Texas  and  other  Southern  states. 
He  published  at  Bonn  in  1849  a  general  work  entitled  Tejuu, 
while  the  results  of  his  investigations  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
and  fossils  were  published  three  years  later  in  a  treatise.  Die 
Kreidebildungen  ton  Texas  und  ikre  organischen  EinscUUsse 
(1852),  which  included  also  a  general  account  of  the  geology, 
and  gained  for  him-  the  title  "  Father  of  the  geology  of  Texas." 
Subsequently  he  published  at  Breslau  Die  Silurische  Fauna  des 
wesUichen  Tennessee  (x86o).  During  the  preparation  of  these 
works  he  was  from  1847  to  1855  "  privat-docent "  at  Bonn, 
and  was  then  appointed  professor  of  geology,  palaeontology 
and  mineralogy  in  the  university  of  Breslau,  a  post  which  he 
held  with  signal  success  as  a  teacher  until  his  death.  As  a 
palaeontologist  he  made  important  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  especially  of  the  invertebrata  of  the  Devonian 
and  older  rocks.  He  assisted  H.  G.  Bronn  with  the  third 
edition  of  the  Lethaea  geognostica  (1851-56),  and  subse- 
quently he  laboured  on  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition,  of 
which  he  published  one  section,  Lethaea  palaeasoica  (1876- 
1883).  In  1862  he  was  called  on  to  superintend  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  geological  map  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  the  results  of 
his  researches  were  embodied  in  his  Ceologie  von  OberschUsien 
(3  vols.,  1870).  As  a  mineralogist  he  was  likewise  well  known, 
more  particularly  by  his  practical  teachings  and  by  the  collec- 
tion he  formed  in  the  Museum  at  Breslau.  He  died  at  Breslau 
on  the  14th  of  December  1891 

ROBM ER,  OLE  (Latinized  Olaus)  (1644-1710),  Danish  astrono- 
mer, was  bom  at  Aarhuus  in  Jutland  on  the  25th  of  September 
1644.  He  became  in  1662  the  pupil  and  amanuensis  of  Erasmus 
Bartholinus  at  Copenhagen,  and  assisted  J.  Picard  in  1671  to 
determine  the  geographical  position  of  IVcho  Brahe's  observa- 
tory (Uraniborg  on  the  island  of  Hveen).  In  1672  he  accom- 
panied Picard  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  nine  years,  occupied 
with  observations  at  the  new  royal  observatory  and  hydraulic 
works  at  Versailles  and  Marly.  On  the  22nd  of  November 
1675  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  on  the  successive 
propagation  of  light  as  revealed  by  a  certain  inequality  in  the 
motion  of  the  first  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  A  scientific  mission 
to  England  in  1679  made  him  acquainted  with  Newton,  HaUey 
and  Flamsteed.  In  i68i,on  the  summons  of  Christian  V., 
king  of  Denmark,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  as  rojral  mathe- 
matician and  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  university ;  and 
from  1688  be  dischftiV^>  besides,  majky  important  admini- 


strative functions,  bduding  those  of  mayor  (1705),  chief  of 
police  and  privy  councillor.  He  died  at  C<>penhagen  on  the 
23rd  of  Sqptember  17 10. 

Roemer  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
finite  velocity  of  light.  He  showed  besides  wonderful  in- 
genuity in  the  improvement  of  astronomical  apparatus.  The 
first  transit  instrument  worthy  the  name  was  in  1690  erected 
in  his  house.  In  the  same  year  he  set  up  in  the  univcnity 
observatory  an  instrument  with  altitude  and  azimuth  drdes 
(for  observing  equal  altitudes  on  both  sides  of  the  meruiian) 
and  an  equatorial  telescope.  In  X704  he  built,  at  his  own  cost, 
the  so-called  "  Tusculan "  observatory  at  Vridlfisema^  a 
few  miles  west  of  Copenhagen,  and  equipped  it  with  a  meridian 
circle  (the  transit  instrument  and  veitical  drde  combined)  and 
a  transit  moving  in  the  prime  vertical.  Roemer  thus  effectively 
realized  nearly  all  our  modem  instruments  of  i»edaon,  and 
accumulated  with  them  a  large  mass  of  observations,  aU  of 
which  unfortunately  perished  in  the  great  conflagration  of  the 
sxst  of  October  X728,  except  the  three  nights'  work  discussed 
by  J.  G.  Galle  (0.  Roemeri  triduum  ebservaiummm  cOremem' 
carum  a,  t^od  instituiarum,  Berlin,  1845). 

See  E.  PhUipsen.  NordUk  VnvoersUets  TidskHfl,v.  xx  (i860): 
P.  Horrebow,  Basis  Astronomiae  (Copenhacen,  1735):  J.  B.  J. 
Delambre,  HisL  de  fastr.  modemet  ii.  632;  J.  F.  Montucla.  HisL 
des  malhimatioues,  ii.  487,  579;  R.  Grant,  Hist,  ef  Pkys.  Astronomy, 
p.  ^61;  R.  Wolf,  Cesck.  air  Astronowtie,  pp.  452.  489,  576:  J.  F. 
Weidler,  Historia  Astronomiae,  p.  538;  W.  Doberck.  Nature,  xvii. 
105;  C.  Huygens,  (Euores  eomptiteSt  t.  viii.  pp.  30-58;  L.  Ambroan. 
Handbuck  der  astr.  Instrumentenkunde,  ii.  552,  966;T.  J.  J.  See, 
Pop.  Astronomy,  Noi  105,  May  1903. 

ROBRMOND,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Limburg,  HoDand, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas  at  the  confluence  of  the  Roer, 
and  a  junction  station  28  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Maastricht 
Pop.  (1900)  12,348.  The  old  fortifications  have  been  dis- 
mantled and  partly  converted  into  fine  promenades.  At  this 
point  the  Maas  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  erected  in  1866-67,  ^'^ 
the  Roer  by  one  dating  from  X77X,  replacing  an  older  stnxcture, 
and  connecting  Roermond  with  the  suburb  <rf  St  Jaa>b. 
Roermond  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  episcopal  see.  The 
finest  building  in  the  town  is  the  Romanesque  minster  churdi 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century.  In  the  middle  of  the 
nave  is  the  tomb  of  Gerhard  IIL,  count  of  («elderiand,  and  his 
wife  Margaret  of  Brabant.  It  was  formerly  the  diurch  (tf  a 
Cistercian  nunnery,  and  in  modem  times  has  been  elaborately 
restored.  The  cathedral  of  St  Christopher  is  also  of  note;  oa 
the  top  of  the  tower  (246  ft.)  is  a  copper  statue  of  the  saint,  and 
the  interior  is  adorned  with  paintings  by  Rubois,  Jacob  de 
Wit  (169  5-1 754)  and  othen.  The  Reformed  diurch  was  once 
the  chapel  of  the  monastery  of  the  Minorites.  There  Is  also 
a  Redemptorist  chapeL  The  old  bishop's  palace  is  now  the 
courthouse,  and  the  old  Jesuits'  monasteiy  with  its  fine  gardens 
a  higher-burgher  schooL  Woollen,  cotton,  silk  and  mixed 
stuffs,  paper,  flour  and  beer  are  manufactured  at  Roennood. 

Close  to  Roermond  on  the  west  is  the  village  of  Horn,  once 
the  seat  of  a  lordship  of  the  same  name,  which  is  first  mentioned 
in  a  document  of  1x66.  The  lordship  of  Horn  was  a  fief  of 
the  counts  of  Loon,  and  after  X36X  of  the  bishop  of  Li^;  bnt 
in  1450  it  was  raised  to  a  countship  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  house  <^  Hom  in  1540,  the  countship 
passed  to  the  famous  Philip  of  Montmorency,  who,  with  the 
count  of  Egmont,  was  executed  in  Brussels  in  1568  by  order  of 
the  duke  of  Alva.  In  the  begiiming  of  the  next  century  the 
countship  was  forcibly  retained  by  the  see  of  LiCfe,  and  was 
incorporated  in  the  French  department  of  the  Lower  Maas  at 
the  end  of  the  x8th  century.  The  andent  castle  is  in  an  es- 
cellent  sute  of  preservation  and  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
assembly  of  the  states. 

ROGATION  DATS  (Lat.  rogaU*,  from  rcgare,  to  beseech;  the 
equivalent  of  Gr.  Xtrowla.  litany),  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  bdort 
Ascension  Day,  so  called  because  long  associated  with  the 
chanting  of  litanies  in  procession  (rogationes).  The  week  in 
which  they  occur  is  sometimes  called  Rogatioa  Week.    In  511 
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the  fint  Cbondl  of  Orleans  ordered  that  the  thne  days  pre- 
ceding Ascension  Day  should  be  cdd>xated  as  xogatlon  days 
with  fasting  and  rogaHpna.  All  woik  was  to  be  suspended 
that  all  might  joiq  in  the  processions.  Leo  HE.  (pope  795-8x6) 
introduced  rogation  days,  but  without  the  fasting,  at  Rome. 
St  Augustine  had  earlier  introduced  the  custom  into  the  English 
Church,  learning  it  on  his  way  through  Gaul.  The  Coundl  of 
Clovesbo  in  747  confirmed  Augustine's  injunction,  and  ordered 
that  the  rogation  days  be  kept  up  "  according  to  the  way  of  our 
fathers."  The  place-name  "Gospel  Oak,"  which  occurs  in 
Londoo  and  elsewhere,  is  a  relic  of  thoe  rogation  processions, 
the  tpuptl  of  the  day  being  read  at  the  foot  of  the  finest  oak 
the  parish  boasted.  After  the  Reformation  the  processions 
gradually  ceased  to  be  ecclesiastical  in  England,  anid  are  now 
practically  secularized  into  the  perambulation  of  the  parish 
boundaries  on  or  about  Ascension  Day. 
See  also  PaocBSSiON  and  Litany. 

ROGBR  L  (1031-ixor),  ruler  of  Sicily,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Taacred  of  HauteviUe.  He  arrived  in  Southern  Italy  soon 
after  1057.  Malaterra,  who  compares  Robert  Guiscard  (see 
GuiscAiD,  Robekt)  and  his  brother  to  "  Joseph  and  Benjamin 
of  old,"  says  of  Roger: "  He  was  a  youth  of  the  greatest  beauty, 
of  lofty  stature,  of  graceful  shape,  most  eloquent  in  speech  and 
oodl  in  counseL  He  was  far-seeing  in  arranging  all  his  actions, 
pleasant  and  merry  all  with  men;  strong  and  brave,  and  furious 
in  battle."  He  shared  with  Robert  Guiscard  the  conquest  of 
Calabria,  and  in  a  treaty  of  io6a  the  brothers  in  dividing  the 
conquest  apparently  made  a  kind  <rf  "condominium"  by 
which  either  was  to  have  half  of  every  castle  and  town  in 
Calabria.^  Robert  now  resolved  to  employ  Roger's  genius  in 
reducing  Sicfly,  which  contained,  besides  the  Moslems,  numerous 
Greek  Christians  subject  to  Arab  princes  who  had  become  all 
but  independent  of  the  sultan  of  Tunis.  In  May  xo6i  the 
brothers  crossed  from  Regglo  and  captured  Messina.  After 
Palermo  had  been  taken  in  January  ro73  Robert  Guiscard,  as 
soaerain,  invested  Roger  as  count  of  Sicfly,  but  retained  Palermo, 
half  of  Messina  and  the  north-east  portion  (the  Val  Demone). 
Not  till  X0S5,  however,  was  Roger  able  to  undertake  a  syste- 
matic crusade.  In  March  1086  Syracuse  surrendered,  and 
when  in  February  1091  Noto  yielded  the  conquest  was  complete. 
Much  of  Robert's  success  had  been  due  to  Roger's  support. 
Similariy  the  latter  supported  Duke  Roger,  his  nephew,  against 
Bohemund,  Capua  and  his  rebels,  and  the  rod  leadership 
of  the  Hautevilles  passed  to  the  Sicilian  count.  In  return 
for  his  aid  against  Bohemund  and  his  rebels  the  duke  sur- 
Tendered  to  his  unde  in  10S5  his  share  in  the  castles  of  Calabria, 
and  in  xogi  the  half  of  Palermo.  Roger's  rule  in  Sicily  was 
more  real  than  Robert  Guiscard's  in  Italy.  At  the  enfeoff- 
ments of  107  a  and  1093  no  great  undivided  fiefs  were  created, 
and  the  mhwd  Norman,  French  and  Italian  vassals  owed 
their  benefices  to  the  count.  No  feudal  revolt  of  importance 
therefore  trouUed  Roger.  Politically  supreme,  the  count 
bcrsmr  master  of  the  insular  Church  While  he  gave  full 
toleration  to  the  Greek  CHiurches,  he  created  new  Latin  bishop- 
rics at  Syracuse  and  Girgenti  and  elsewhere,  nominating  the 
bishops  personally,  while  he  turned  the  archbishopric  of  Palermo 
into  a  Catholic  see.  The  Papacy,  favouring  a  prince  who  had 
recovered  Sicfly  from  Greeks  and  Moslems,  granted  to  him 
and  his  heirs  in  1098  the  Apostolic  Legateship  in  the  island. 
Roger  practised  genoal  toleration  to  Arabs  and  Gredcs,  allowing 
to  each  race  the  eipansion  of  its  own  civilization.  In  the 
dtics  the  Moslems,  who  had  generally  secured  such  terms  of 
surrender,  retained  thdr  mosques,  their  kadis,  and  freedom 
oi  trade;  in  the  country,  however,  they  becsime  serfs.  He 
drew  from  the  Modems  the  mass  of  his  infantry,  and  St  Anselm 
visiting  him  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  1098,  found  "  the  brown 
tents  of  the  Arabs  innumerable."  Nevertheless  the  Latin 
element  began  to  prevafl  with  the  Lombards  and  other  Italians 
who  flocked  into  the  island  in  the  wake  of  the  conquest,  and 
the  conquest  of  Sicfly  was  decisive  in  the  steady  decline  from 
this  time  of  Mahominedan  power  in  the  western  Mediterranean. 
>  See  Chakuidoa.  La  Dcmuuiiiom  normttmh,  voL  L  p.  aoa 


Roger,  the  "  Great  Count  of  Sicfly,"  died  on  the  ssnd  of  June 

iioi  in  his  seventieth  year  and  was  buried  in  S.  Triniti  of 

Mfleto.    His  third  wife,  Adelaide,  niece  of  Boniface,  lord  of 

Savona,  ^ve  him  two  sons,  Simon  and  Roger,  of  whom  the 

latter  succeeded  him. 

See  E.  Caspar,  Roger  IL  und  die  CrUndtmg  ier  nomuumisck' 
sicilisdun  MonarekU  (Innsbruck,  1904).  (E.  Cu.) 

ROGER  IL  (109^-1x54),  king  of  Sicfly,  son  of  the  preceding, 
began  personally  ta  rule  in  ixxa,  and  from  the  first  aimed 
at  uniting  the  whole  of  the  Norman  conquests  in  Italy.  In 
June  XX  37,  Wflliam,  duke  of  ApuUa,  grandson  of  Robert  Guis- 
card, died  chadless,  having  apparently  made  some  vague 
promise  of  the  successbn  to  Roger.  In  any  case  Roger  claimed 
at  once,  not  only  aU  the  Hauteville  possessions,  but  also  the. 
overlordship  of  Capua,  for  which  Richard  II.  in  X098  had  sworn 
homage  to  Duke  Roger.  The  union  of  Sicfly  and  Apulia, 
however,  was  resisted  by  Hbnorius  II.  and  by  the  subjects  of 
the  duchy  itself,  averse  from  any  strong  ducal  power,  and  the 
pope  at  Capua  (Dec.  X137)  preached  a  crusade  against  the 
claimant,  setting  sgainst  him  Robert  n.  of  Capua  ^d  Ranulf 
of  Alife,  or  Avdlino,  brother-in-law  of  Roger,  who  proved 
himself  the  real  leader  of  the  revolt.  The  coalition,  however, 
fafled,  and  in  August  xx38  Honorius  invested  Roger  at  Bene- 
vento  as  duke  of  Apulia.  The  baronial  resistance,  which  was 
backed  by  Naples,  Bari,  Salerno  and  other  dties,  whose  aim 
was  dvic  freedom,  also  gave  way,  and  at  Melfi  (Sept.  1x39) 
Roger  was  generaUy  recognized  as  duke  by  Naples,  Ct^ua  and 
the  rest.  He  began  at  once  to  enforce  order  in  the  HauteviUe 
possessions,  where  the  ducal  power  had  long  been  falling  to 
pieces  For  the  binding  together  of  aU  his  states  the  royal 
luune  seemed  essential,  and  the  death  of  Honorius  in  February 
X  X30,  followed  by  a  double  election,  seemed  the  dedsve  moment. 
While  Innoc^t  IL  fled  to  Firance,  Roger,  with  deep  design,  sup- 
ported Anadetus  IL  Tlie  price  was  a  crown,  and  on  the  37th 
of  September  XX30  a  buU  of.  Anadetus  made  Roger  king  of 
Sicfly.  He  was  crowned  in  Palermo  on  the  asth  of  December 
XX30. 

This  plunged  Roger  into  a  ten  years'  war.  Bernard  of 
Qairvauz,  Innocent's  cham^non,  buflt  up  against  Anadetus 
and  his  "  half  heathen  king  "  a  coalition  joined  by  Louis  VL 
of  France;  Henry  I.  of  En^and  and  the  emperor  Lothar.  Mean- 
whfle  the  forces  of  revolt  in  South  Italy  drew  to  a  head  again. 
The  rebels  under  Ranulf  shamef uUy  defeated  the  king  at  Nocera 
on  the  34th  of  July  XX33.  Neverthdess,  by  July  XX34  his 
terrific  energy  and  the  savagery  of  his  Saracen  troops  forced 
Ranulf,  Sexgius,  duke  of  Napla,  and  the  rebels  to  submit, 
while  Robert  was  ezpefled  from  Capua.  Meanwhfle  Lothar's 
contemplated  attack  upon  Roger  had  gained  the  backing  of 
Pisa,  (jenoa  and  the  Greek  emperor,  all  of  whom  feared  the 
growth  of  a  powerful  Norman  kingdom.  In  February  XX37 
Lothar  began  to  move  south  and  was  joined  by  Ranulf  and 
the  rebels;  in  June  he  bcaeged  and  took  Bari  At  San  Severino, 
after  a  victorious  campaign,  he  and  the  pope  jointly  invested 
Ranulf  as  duke  of  Apulia  (Aug.  X137),  and  the  emperor  then 
retired  to  Germany.  Roger,  freed  from  the  utmost  danger, 
recovered  ground,  sacked  Capua  and  forced  Sergius  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  overlord  of  Naples.  At  Rignano  the  indomitable 
Ranulf  again  uttoly  defeated  the  king,  but  in  April  X139 
Ranulf  died,  leaving  none  to  oppose  Roger,  who  subdued  piti- 
lessly the  last  of  the  rebda. 

The  death  of  Anadetus  (35  Jan.  XX38)  determined  Roger 
to  sedp  the  confirmation  of  his  title  from  Innocent.  The 
Utter,  invading  the  kingdom  with  a  large  army,  was  skilfuUy 
ambushed  at  Galucdo  on  the  Garigliano  (as  July  XX39).  This 
secured  the  king's  object;  on  the  ssth  July  the  pope  invested 
him  as  "  Rex  Sicfliae  ducatus  Apuliae  et  prindpatus  Capuae." 
The  boundaries  of  the  "  regno"  were  finaUy  fixed,  by  a  truce 
with  the  pope  in  October  XX44,  at  a  line  south  of  the  Ttonto 
and  east  of  Terrsdna  and  Ceprano. 

Roger,  now  become  one  of  the  greatest  kings  in  Europe 
made  Sicfly  the  leading  maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
A  powerful  fleet  was  buflt  up  under  sevei^  "admirals,"  or 
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"  emixs/'  of  whom  the  greatest  was  George  of  AntSoch,  formerly 
in  the  service  of  the  Moslem  prince  of  £1  Mehdia.  Mainly  >y 
him  a  series  of  conquests  were  made  on  the  African  coast 
("35~S3)  which  reached  from  Tripoli  to  Cape  Bona.  The 
second  crusade  (1x47-48)  gave  Roger  an  opportunity  to 
revive  Robert  Guiscard's  designs  on  the  Greek  Empire.  George 
was  sent  to  Corinth  at  the  end  of  1x47  a°<1  despatched  an 
army  inland  which  plundered  Thebes.  In  June  X149  the 
admiral  appeared  before  Constantinople  and  defied  the  Basileus 
by  fijring  arrows  against  the  pdace  windows.  The  attack  on 
the  empire  had,  l^wever,  no  abiding  results.  The  king  died 
at  Palermo  on  the  a6th  of  Februaiy  1x54,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  fourth  son  William. 

>  Personally  Roger  was  of  tall  and  powerful  body,  with  long 
fair  hair  and  full  beard.  "  He  had,"  says  Romnald  of  Salerno, 
"  a  lion  face,  and  tpdke  with  a  harsh  voice."  With  little  or 
none  of  Robert  Guiscard's  personal  valour,  and  living  at  inter- 
vals the  life  <rf  an  eastern  Sultan,  he  yet  showed  to  the  full 
his  uncle's  audadty,  diplomatic  skill  and  determination.  It 
is  Roger  n.'s  distinction  to  have  united  all  the  Norman  con- 
quests into  one  kingdom  and  to  have  subjected  them  to  a 
govenmient  scientific,  personal  and  centralized.  The  principles 
of  this  are  found  in  the  Assizes  of  the  kingdom  of  Sidly,  pro- 
mulgated at  Axiano  in  1x40,  which  enforced  an  almost  absolute 
royal  power.  At  PalerxiK)  Roger  drew  round  him  distinguished 
men  of  various  races,  such  as  the  famous  Arab  geographer 
Idrisl.  and  the  historian  Nilus  Doxopatrius.  The  king's  active 
and  curious  mind  welcomed  the  learned;  he  maintained  a 
complete  toleration  for  the  several  creeds,  races  and  languages 
of  his  realm ;  he  was  served  by  men  of  nationality  so  dissimilar 
as  the  Englishman  Thomas  Brun,  a  kaid  of  the  Curia,  and,  in 
the  fleet,  by  the  renegade  Moslem  Christodoulos,  and  the 
Antiochene  George,  whom  he  nuule  in  1x32  "amiratus  amira- 
torum,"  in  effect  prime  vizier.  The  Capella  Palatina,  at 
Palermo,  the  most  wonderful  of  Roger's  chxirches,  with  Norman 
doors,  Saracenic  arches,  Byzantine  dome,  and  roof  adorned 
with  Arabic  scripts,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  product  of 
the  brilliant  and  mixed  dviliiEation  over  which  the  grandson 
of  the  Norman  Trancred  ruled. 

'  Contemporary  authora  are:  Falco  of  Benevento,  Alexander  of 
Teleae,  Romuald  of  Salerno  and  Hu^  Falcandus,  all  in  the  ScriUori 
t  croniUi  napokUmi,  ed.  Del  Re^  vol.  1.  See  also  EL  Caspar,  Roicr  J  I, 
umd  die  Crilkdimg  dtr  normaHntsck-sicilischeH  litmarckte  (Innsbruck, 
X904}.  (E.  Cu.) 

ROOBR  (d.  X139),  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  originally  priest 
of  a  small  chapel  near  Caen.  The  future  King  Henry  I.,  who 
happened  to  hear  mass  there  one  day,  was  impressed  by  the 
speed  with  which  Roger  read  the  service,  and  enrolled  him  in 
his  own  service.  Roger,  though  uneducated,  showed  great 
talent  for  business,  and  Henry,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  almost 
immediately  nuule  him  chancellor  (xxox).  Soon  after  Roger 
received  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  In  the  Investitures  con- 
troversy he  skilfully  managed  to  keep  the  favour  of  both  the 
king  and  Anselm.  Roger  devoted  himself  to  administrative 
business,  and  remodelled  it  completely.  He  created  the 
exchequer  system,  which  was  managed  by  him  and  his  family 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  he  used  his  position  to  heap  up 
power  and  riches.  He  became,  the  first  man  in  England  after 
the  king,  and  was  in  office,  if  not  in  title,  justiciar.  He  ruled 
England  while  Henzy  was  in  Normandy,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  see  of  Canterbury  for  his  nominee,  William  of 
CorbeiL  Duke  Robert  seems  to  have  been  put  into  his  custody 
after  TlnchebraL  Though  Roger  had  sworn  allegiance  to 
Matilda,  he  disliked  the  Angevin  coimexion,  and  went  over  to 
Stephen,  carrying  with  him  the  royal  treasure  and  adminis- 
trative system  (1x35).  Stephen  placed  great  reliance  on  him, 
on  his  nephews,  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Lincoln,  and  on  his  son 
Roger,  who  was  treasurer.  The  king  declared  that  if  Roger 
demanded  half  of  the  kixigdom  he  should  have  it,  but  chafed 
against  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  official  clique  whom 
Roger  represented.  Roger  himadf  had  built  at  Devizes  the 
most  Hklendid  castle  in  Chxistendom.    He  and  his  itephews 


seem  to  have  secuxed  a  number  <^  castles  outside  thcjr  01m 

dioceses,  and  the  old  bishop  behaved  as-  if  he  were  an  equal 

of  the  king.    At  a  council  held  in  June  1x39,  Stephen  found 

a  pretext  for  demanding  a  surrender  of  their  castks,  and 

on  their  refusal  they  were  arrested.     After  a  short  struggle 

all  Roger's  great  castles  were  sequestrated.     But  Henry  of 

Winchester  demanded   the  restoration  of   the  bislu^.    The 

king  was  considered  to  have  committed  an  almost  unpardoa- 

able  crime  in  offering  violence  to  members  of  the  church,  in 

defiance  of  the  scriptural  conunand, "  Touch  not  mine  anointed." 

Stephen  took  up  a  defiant  attitude,  and  the  question  remained 

unsettled.     This  quarrel  with  the  church,  which  immediately 

preceded  the  landing  of  the  empress,  had  a  serious  effect  oa 

Stephen's  fortunes.    The  moment  that  the  fortune  of  war 

dedared  against  him,  the  clergy  acknowledged  Matilda.   Bishop 

Roger,  however,  did  not  live  to  see  himself  avenged.    He  died 

at  Salisbury  in  December  XX39.    He  was  a  great  bureaucrat, 

and  a  builder  whose  taste  was  in  advance  of  his  age.    But  his 

contemporaries  were  probably  justified  in  regarding  him  as  the 

tjrpe  of  the  bishop  ixxmiersed   in  worldly  affairs,  ambitious, 

avaricious,    unfettered   by   any   high   standard   of   personal 

morality. 

Roger's  .nepnew  Alexander  (d.  1x48),  who  became  bish<^  of 

Lincoln  in  xxa3,  was  a  typical  secular  ecclesiastic  of  the  middle 

ages,  wealthy,  proud,  ambitious  and  ostentatious.    He  founded 

monasteries,  built  castles  at  Newark,  Sleaford  and  Banbury, 

and  restorni  his  cathedral  at  Lincoln  after  the  fire  of  iX45' 

He  followed  the  policy  of  Roger,  whose  imprisoimient  he 

shared,  and  died  after  a  visit  to  Pope  Eugenius  UI.  at  Auxenc, 

early  in  1x48. 

See  Sir  J.  Ramsay's  PoundaHons  of  Bn^ami,  voL  it.,  and  J.  H. 
Round's  Geoffrey  de  MandeviUe, 

ROOBR  (d.  xx8x),  archbishop  of  York,  known  as  Ro^er  of 

Pont  I'Evtque,  was  a  member  of  the  household  of  Theobald, 

archbishop  of  Canterbury,  where  he  qiuinelled  violently  with 

another  future  archbishop,  Thomas  Becket.    In  1148  he  was 

appointed  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  soon  afterwards 

chaplain  to  King  Stephen,  who  sent  hkn  on  an  errand  to  Rome 

in  1x52;  then  in  October  xxs4  he  was  consecrated  archbisbop 

of  York  in  Westminster  Abbey.    When  Henry  II.  entered 

upon  his  great  struggle  with  Becket  over  the  immunity  of  clerks 

from  secular  jurisdiction,  he  managed  to  secure  the  support  of 

Roger,  and  having  been  appointed  pe^  legate  in  England, 

the  archbishop  visited  Pope  ^exander  lU.  and  the  French  king, 

Louis  VU.,  in  his  xnaster's  interests.    In  June  1x70  he  crowned 

the  king's  son  Henzy,  in  spite  of  prohibitions  from  the  pope 

and  from  Becket,  and  for  this  act  he  was  suspended,    (tee 

authority  declares  that  Roger,  who  was  then  with  Henry  II. 

in  Normandy,  instigated  the  murder  of  the  rival  archlndiop, 

but  he  swore  he  was  iimocent  of  this  crime.     He  quarre&ed 

with  Richard,  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  aiwut  the 

respective  ri^^ts  of  the  two  aichiepiscopal  sees,  until  xx?^ 

when  the  king  arranged  a  truce  between  them;  and  he  was 

constantly  endeavouring  to   assert  his  supremacy  over  the 

Scottish  church.    The  archbishop  died  at  YoriiL  on  the  sist 

of  November  ix8x.    He  was  always  loyal  to  Henry  H.,  to 

whom  he  was  very  useful  during  the  great  rising  of  1x74;  bat 

he  has  been  accused  of  avarice,  and  he  Was  certainly  not  lacking 

in  ambition. 

Another  English  prelate  of  this  name  waa  RocBa,  bishop  of 
Worcestet-,  a  younger  son  of  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester^  and  thus  a 
grandson  of  the  English  king  Henry  1.  In  1163  his  cousin  Henry  IL 
appointed  him  bi^op  of  Worcester,  but  almost  alone  of  the  English 
bishops  he  supportea  Thomas  Bcclcet  and  not  the  king  during  the 
quarrel  between  them  in  xi66.  In  XX67  be  left  England  to  share 
Becket's  exile,  but  he  soon  returned  to  court,  although  he  appeus 
to  have  remamed  on  friendly  terms  with  the  archbisbop.  He  died 
at  Tours  in  X179. 

ROOBR  OF  HOVEDEK,  or  Howden  (fl.  IX74-120Z),  Engli^ 
chronicler,  was,  to  judge  from  his  name  and  the  into&al  evi- 
dence of  his  work,  a  tiative  of  Howden  in  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  But  nothing  is  known  of  him  before  the  year 
ZZ74. .  He  was  thca  in  attendance  upon  Henzy  IL,  by  whoa 
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be  was  sent  firom  France  on  a  secret  missbm  to  the  lords  of 
Galloway.    In  1175  ^^  ^ain  appears  as  a  negotiator  between 
tbe  king  and  a  number  of  English  religious  houses.   The  interest 
wliich  Hoveden  shows  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  mirafles  may 
justify  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  derk  in  orders.    This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  acting,  in  1x89,  as  a  justice 
of  the  forests  in  the  shires  of  Yorkshire,  Cumberiand  and 
Northumberland.    After  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  it  would  seem 
that  Hoveden  retired  from  the  pubKc  service,  though  not  so 
completely  as  to  prevent  him  from  drawing  on  the  royal  archives 
for  the  history  of  contemporary  events.    About  the  year  X193 
he  began  to  compile  his  Chronica^  a  general  history  of  England 
from  733  to  his  own  time.    Up  to  the  year  1x9a  his  narrative 
adds  little  to  our  knowledge.     For  the  period  73a-xi48  he 
diiefly  drew  upon  an  extant,  but  unpublished  chronicle,  the 
Hisiaria  Saxonum  live  Anghrum  post  obitum  Bedae  (British 
Museum  MS.  Reg.  13  A.  6),  which  was  composed  about  1x50. 
From  1x48  to  1x70  he  used  the  Melrose  Chronicle  (edited  for  the 
Baxmatyne  Club  in  1835 1^  Joseph  Stevenson)  and  a  collection 
of  letters  bearing  upon  the  Becket  contxovosy.    From  1x70 
to  XX93  his  authority  is  the  chronicle  asciibed  to  Benedictus 
Abbas  {q.v.),  the  author  of  which  must  have  been  m  the  roj^al 
household  at  about  the  same  time  as  Hoveden.    Although  this 
period  was  one  in  which  Hoveden  had  many  opportunities  of 
malripg  independent  observations,  he  adds  little  to  the  text 
which  he  uses;  except  that  he  inserts  some  additional  docu- 
ments.  Either  his  pxedecessor  had  exhausted  the  royal  archives, 
or  the  supplementary  searches  of   Hoveden  were  languidly 
pursued.     From  X193,  however,  Hoveden  is  an  independent 
and  copious  authority.    Like  "  Benedictus,"  he  is  sedulously 
impersonal,  and  makes  no  pretence  to  literary  style,  quotes 
documents  in  full  and  adheres  to  the  annalistic  method.    His 
chronok^  is  tolerably  exact,  but  there  are  mistakes  enough 
to  prove  that  he  recorded  events  at  a  certain  distance  of  time. 
Both  on  f<»eign  affairs  and  on  questions  of  domestic  policy  he 
is  unusually  well  informed.    His  practical  experience  as  an 
administrator  and  his  official  connexions  stood  him  in  good 
stead.     He  is  particularly  useful  on  points  of  constitutional 
history.    His  work  breaks  off  abruptly  in  laox,  though  he 
certainly  intended  to  carry  it  further.     Probably  his  death 
should  be  placed  in  that  year. 

See  W.  Stubbs's  edition  of  the  CkrotUca  (Rolla  Series)  and  the 
introductioDS  to  vols.  i.  and  iv.  This  edition  superKdes  that  of 
Stf  H.  Savile  in  his  Senptares  past  Bedam  (1596).     (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER  (d.  xa36),  English  chronicler,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Wendover  in  Buckinghamshire.  At  some 
uncertain  date  he  became  a  monk  of  St  Albans;  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  prior  of  the  cell  of  Belvoir,  but  he  forfeited 
this  digm'ty  in  the  early  years  of  Heivry  HI.,  having  been 
found  guilty  of  wasting  the  endowments.  His  latter  years 
were  passed  at  St  Albans,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  May 
2236.  He  is  the  first  of  the  important  chroniclers  who  worked 
in  the  scriptorium  of  this  hoxise.  His  great  work,  the  Phres 
Historiarum,  begins  at  the  creation  and  extends  to  X235.  It 
is  of  original  value  from  xsoa.  Some  critics  have  supposed, 
but  on  inconclusive  evidence,  that  Wendover  copied,  up  to 
1x89,  an  earlier  compilation,  the  work  of  John  de  Cella,  the 
twenty-first  abbot  of  St  Albans  (ix9S-xii4).  Wendover's 
work  is  known  to  us  through  one  X3th-century  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  library  (Douce  MS.  207),  a  mutilated  X4th- 
century  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (Cotton  MS.  Otho  B.  v.), 
and  the  edition  prepared  by  Matthew  Paris  which  forms  the 
first  i>art  of  that  writer's  Chronica  Majora  (ed.  H.  R.  Luard, 
Rolls  Series,  7  vols.).  The  best  edition  of  Wendover  is  that 
of  H.  O.  Coxe  (4  vols.,  London,  X841-42);  there  is  another 
(from  X 154)  in  the  Rolls  Series  by  H.  G.  Hewlett  (3  vols., 
1886-89).  Wendover  is  a  copious  but  inaccurate  writer,  less 
prejudiosd  but  also  less  graphic  than  Matthew  Paris.  Where  he 
is  the  sole  authority  for  an  event,  he  is  to  be  used  with  caution. 

See  Luafd*s  prefaces  to  vols,  i.,  if.,  iii.  and  vit.  of  the  Ckroitica 
Majora;  and  the  MonumeiUa  Cermasnao  Historica.  Scripions^ 
Bood  xxviii.  pp.  3-90.  (H.W,C.  D.) 


ROQBBS,  HBNRT  (X806-1877),  Eng^  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  St  Albans  on  the  x8th  of  October  x8o6, 
and  was  educated  fnivately  and  by  his  father,  a  surgeon  of 
obnsiderable  culture.  Rogers  was  meant  to  follow  his  father's 
profession,  but  the  reading  of  John  Howe  turned  him  to 
theobgy,  and  after  qualifying  at  Hi^bury  College  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  Poole  in  X839.  In  X833 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  logic  at  Hi^bury,  in  1836 
professor  of  English  at  University  College,  London,  and  in 
X839  professor  of  English,  mathematics  and  mental  philosophy 
at  Spring  HOI  College,  Bkmingham.  In  X836  appeared  his 
Life  and  Charaeter  of  Jokn  Howt^  and  in  1837  The  Christian 
Correspondent,  a  collection  of  some  400  religious  letters 
"by  eminent  persons  of  both  sexes."  His  contributions  to 
the  Edinburgh  Reriew  began  in  X839  and  were  collected  m 
volume  form  in  1850,  X855  and  X874.  His  most  famous 
book,  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  or  o  Visit  to  o  Religious  Suptic, 
was  published  anonjrmously  in  1853  and  went  through  six 
editions  in  three  years.  It  drew  a  Re^y  from  F.  W.  Newman, 
which  Rogers  answered  in.  a  Defence  (1854).  Two  volumes 
of  imaginary  letters,  Sdections  from  the  Correspondence  of 
R.  £.  H,  Grey  son  (an  anagram  for  his  own  name),  appeared  in 
X857  and  show  his  style  at  its  best.  In  1858  he  became 
principal  and  professor  of  theology  at  the  Lancashire  Inde- 
pendent College,  where  he  edited  the  works  of  John  How«^ 
(6  vols.,  X863-63)  and  wrote  for  the  BriHsh  Quarterly.  He 
retired  in  X87X,  and  died  at  Machynlleth  on  the  sxst  of 
August  X877.  Rogers  was  widely  read,  and  as  a  Chxistian 
apologist  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  i8th  century  as 
illustrated  by  Butler. 

See  Memoir  by  Dr  R  W.  Dale,  prefixed  to  the  8th  edition  of  The 
SupenuUural  Ongin  ef  the  Bible  Inferred  fnm  Ituif  (the  Congrega- 
tional Lecture  for  1873,  delivered  by  Rogers). 

ROGERS,  HENRT  DARWIN  (x8o8-x866),  American  geologist, 
was  bom  at  Philadelphia  on  the  xst  of  August  x8o8.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry  and 
luitural  philosophy  at  Dickinson  Collese,  Pennsylvania.  After 
holding  this  post  for  three  years,  he  went  to  Europe  and  took 
up  the  study  of  geology.  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  for 
twenty-two  3reaxs  in  the  State  surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  his  Reports  on  which  were  published  during 
the  years  X836-4X.  In  X842  he  and  his  brother  William  Baxton 
R0GES8  (X805-X882),  who  had  been  similarly  occupied  in 
Virginia  (his  Repwts  were  published  in  .x838-'4Xy  and  he 
wrote  also  on  the  connexion  between  thermal  qirings.  and 
anticlinal  axes  and  faults),  brought  before  the  AsMciation  of 
American  Geologists  and  Naturalists  their  conclusions  on  the 
physical  stracture  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  great  mountain  chiuns.  The  researches  of  H.  D. 
Rogers  were  elaborated  in  his  final  Report  on  Pennsylvania 
(1858),  in  which  he  included  a  general  account  of  the  geology 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  coal-fields  of  North  America 
and  Great  Britain.  In  this  important  work  he  dealt  also 
with  the  stracture  of  the  great  coal-fields,  the  method  of 
foimation  of  the  strata,  and  the  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  coal  from  the  bituminous  type  to  anthracite.  In  X857 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  and  geology 
at  Glasgow.  One  of  his  later  essays  (x86x)  was  on  the  parallel 
roads  of  Lochaber  (Glen  Roy),  the  origin  of  which  he  attributed 
to  a  vast  inundation.  He  died  at  Glasgow  on  the  39th  of 
May  x866. 

ROGERS,  JAMES  EDWIN  THOROLD  (1833-1890),  English 
economist,  was  bom  at  West  Meon,  Hampshire,  in  1823.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford.  After  taking  a  first-dass  degree  in  1846,  he  was 
ordained,  and  was  for  a  few  years  a  curate  in  Oxford.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  resigned  his  orders.  For  some  time  the 
classics  were  the  chief  field  of  his  activity.  He  devoted 
himself  a  good  deal  to  classical  and  philosophical  tuition  in 
Oxford  with  success,  and  his  publications  included  an  edition 
of  Aristotle's  Ethics  (in  1865).  Simultaneously  with  these 
occupAtioos  he  had  been  diligently  studying  economics,  with 
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1  iSj9  he  wu  applaud  prefmoi  of  lUUitio 
uia  econonuc  Kieace  U  Eini'i  College.  LoDdoa,  •  poU  which 
he  filled  till  hii  death.  From  iWi  to  1W7  h«  alio  held  the 
poaition  of  Dcummoiid  piottttor  of  political  taniomy  at 
Oxford.  Durinc  that  period  be  publiihed  (in  i3M)  the  finttwo 
volume*  of  hi*  HiiUTj  tf  Atnaltyrt  and  Friiti  »  £i(jJaiid, 
dealing  with  the  peiiod  iisij-i+oo,  a  minute  aiul  maiteriy 
recoid  of  the  nibject,  and  the  work  upon  which  hii  reputation 
mainly  leat*.  Two  moie  voluma  (i+oi-ijSi)  were  publiihed 
in  iSSi,  a  fifth  and  liith  (isSj-170]}  in  1B87,  and  he  left 
behind  him  at  hli  death  copious  materiala  for  a  levcnth  and 
eighth.  In  l86i  be  publiihed  a  Uaniul  s/  FoliSicai  Eamcmy, 
and  in  1869  an  edition  of  Adam  Smith's  WtaUk  tf  HoUmt. 
In  i8;i  be  collected  and  edited  the  Pntali  >}  At  Larii.  An 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Cobdcn  and  John  Brlgbt  led 
Rogen  to  lake  an  active  part  in  politic*:  be  lepcoented 
Southwatk  Id  parliament  from  iS&>  to  1SS5,  and  BermondKy 
from  i88s-Sfi,  a*  an  advanced  LibcraL  In  18SB,  on  the 
death  of  Profefflor  Bonamy  Price,  who  had  lucceeded  him  at 
Oxfoid  a*  profeaui  of  political  economy,  he  wai  re-elected  to 
the  poit,  and  held  it  till  hii  death.  Fievioudy  (in  1883)  he 
bad  been  appointed  lecturer  in  political  economy  at  Worcetter 
College,  Oiford.  Hii  latter  yean  were  mainly  tpent  at  Oifatd, 
wbeie  he  died  on  the  nth  of  October  1S90.  He  wai  celebrated 
a*  a  cauitic  wit  and  humoriit.  Of  hia  miscellaneou*  eojaomic 
and  hiitorical  wiitinga,  which  were  numerout,  the  moat  note- 
worthy is  hii  5h  CaUiiria  tf  Wori  and  Waia,  pubUafaed  in 
1884.  Ai  an  econQmiiL,Thorold  Rogen  did  much  to  promote 
Ibe  hittoricil  itudy  of  bia  lubject.  He  wa>,  however,  apt  ID 
be  guided  too  frequently  by  poLtical  prejudice,  and  the  value 
of  hi*  work  suffered  from  his  aggreuivdy  contentious  ipiiiu 

ROQDti  JDBK  (1617-C.  iMj).  English  preacbet,  tecond 
ion  of  Nehemiah  Rogen.  a  royalist  and  Anglican  clergyman, 
wa*  bom  at  Heubg  in  Euei,  and  became  a  servitor  and  student 
of  medidH  at  King'*  College,  Cambridge.  When  still  a  ycutb 
the  violence  of  hli  religious  despair  led  him  to  attempt  suiddc 
and  ended  in  his  joining  the  extreme  sect  of  the  Puritaus. 
Deprived  of  hii  home  in  1641,  he  walked  to  Cambridge,  and 
found  the  college  atablishment  broken  up;  he  nearly  starved, 
but  obtained  in  1643  a  scholastic  post  in  Lord  Brudend's 
house  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  subsequently  at  St  Neot**  free 
fchool.  Be  became  known  as  a  preacher,  received  Presbyterian 
ordination  in  1647,  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Payne 
of  hOdloe  hi  Huntingdonshire,  and  obtained  the  living  of 
Futleigh  In  Essex.  Subsequently  he  came  to  London,  joined 
the  Independents,  became  lecturer  at  St  Thomas  Apostle's,  and 
attracted  attention  by  the  violence  of  his  political  sen 
He  wu  appointed  preacher  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  C 
by  the  parliament  in  1651,  and  while  there  served  in  the  field, 
returning  in  165a  to  St  lliomas  Apoatle's  on  account  of  religioi 
diSKnsiona.  In  1653  hia  parishionen  at  Furleigb,  where  1 
bad  hitherto  managed  to  retain  the  living,  successfully  pr 
cecded  against  him  for  rion-reiidence.  In  the  quarrel  betwn 
the  army  and  the  parliament  Rogers  had  naturally  sided  wii 
the  former,  and  be  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  Fifth  Moi 
archy  movement-  He  approved  of  the  e^ndsion  of  the  Long 
Pariiament,  and  addressed  two  letters  to  Cromwell  0: 
subject  of  the  new  government  to  be  inaugurated,  hu 
eiubliihment  of  the  Protectorate  at  once  threw  the  Fifth 
Monaichy  men  into  antagonism.  Rogers  addressed  a  waniiDg 
letter  to  Cromwell,  and  boldly  attacked  him  from  the  pulpit 
on  the  qlh  of  January  1654.  hereupon  his  bouie  was  searched 
and  bii  papers  seised,  and  Rogers  then  issued  another  denuncia- 
tor OJiKT  Lord  CromwtU.  On  the  iSth  of  March,  on  which 
day  he  hod  prodaimed  a  fait  far  the  sins  of  the  rulers,  he 
preached  a  violent  sermon  against  the  protector,  which  occa- 
sioned hii  arrest  in  July.  He  confronted  Cromwell  with  great 
courage  when  brought  bdore  him  on  the  jtb  of  February  1S5J. 
and  wa*  Impriioned  lucceasivdy  St  Windsor  and  in  the  f  ' 
Wight,  beingrdeased  injanuary  1657.  He  i«tunied  to  La 
and,  being  suspected  (d  a  conspliacy,  was  again  impciioiied 


by  Cromwell  hi  the  Tower  from  the  jrd  o(  Pebmary  1858  tiS 
the  i6th  of  April.  On  the  protector's  death  arid  the  downltO 
ol  Richard  Cromwell,  the  ideals  of  the  Fifth  Uonarchy  men 
' '  '  cr  realization,  but  Rogen  was  engaged  in  political 
with  Prynne  and  became  a  source  of  embarrua- 
own  [action,  which  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  him 
by  appointing  bim  "  to  preach  the  gospd  "  in  Ireland.  Oa 
the  outbreak  of  Sir  George  Booth's  royalist  insurrection,  how- 
ever, he  became  duplain  In  Charles  Faiifai's  regiment,  sad 
served  throughout  the  campiign.  He  obtained  a  lectureship  al 
Shrewibuty  in  October  and  was  in  Dublin  in  January  1660,  being 
irapritonrdthertbyorderof  the  array  ficlion  and  released  subse- 
quently by  the  parliament  At  the  Resioiation  be  withdrew  to 
Holland  studied  medicine  at  Laden  and  Utrecht  and  obtained 
fromthelatterunivenitythedegreeoIMD  miWi  Heretuncd 
to  England  the  same  year  and  resided  at  Berraandsey,  was 
adm  tied  10  the  degree  ol  M  D  at  Oiford  in  16O4  sad  is  supposed. 
In  the  absence  of  further  record  to  have  died  soon  afterwanls. 
agen  wroa  la  iGu  OW  ir 
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BOQESS  JOHN  (c  ISOO-lsss)  En^sh  Protestant  ^irtyr, 
was  bom  In  ibe  parish  of  Aston  near  B  mungbam,  and  was 
educated  at  Pembroke  Hall  Cambndge  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  In  isi6.  Six  yean  later  be  was  rector  of  Holy  Trinity. 
Queenhitbe,  London,  and  in  ism  "ent  to  Antwerp  aa  ■-■■■pi'in 
to  the  English  merchants.  Here  he  met  William  Tyndilc, 
under  whose  iaSuence  he  abandoned  the  Roman  CaihoLc  laiih, 
and  married  an  Antwerp  lady.  After  Tyndalc's  death  Rogers 
pushed  on  with  his  predecessor's  English  verson  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  be  used  as  far  as  i  Chronicles,  eoqiloying 
Coverdale'a  translation  (l5)S)  for  the  remainder  and  for  the 
Apocrypha.  Tyndale's  New  Testament  bad  been  publiibed 
in  151A.  The  complete  Bible  ws*  put  out  under  the  paeudaaynl 
of  Thomas  Matthew  in  1537;  it  was  printed  in  Antwerp,  and 
Richard  Grafton  publisbed  the  shcela  and  got  leave  to  sell  the 
edition  [isoo  copies)  In  England.  Rogers  had  little  to  do  with 
the  tiaoslatlon,  but  he  contributed  isme  vduable  prefaces  sod 
matgiual  notes.  His  work  was  largdy  used  by  tbost  who 
prepared  the  Great  Bible  (1539-40),  out  of  which  in  turn  came 
the  Bishop's  Bible  (1568)  and  the  Autbstiied  Venion  «f  tfiii. 
After  taking  charge  of  a  Protestant  congregation  in  Wittenberg 
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be  publisbed  a  translation  of  Mdanchtlun's 
Hit  Autiburt  /simM.  In  r55o  be  ^was  proenled  to  the  crown 
livings  of  St  Margaret  Moyses  and  St  Sqnilchre  la  Loodoei. 
and  in  1551  was  made  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  when  the  dean 
and  chapter  soon  appointed  him  divinity  lecturer.  He  courage- 
ously denounced  the  greed  shown  by  certain  courtiers  with 
rderebce  to  the  property  of  the  aupprtssed  monasteries,  and 
ddended  bimsdf  before  the  privy  councIL  He  also  declined 
to  wear  the  prescribed  vestments,  donning  Instead  a  aimpli 
round  cap.  On  the  accesuon  of  Mary  be  preached  at  Paul's 
Crosi  commending  the  "  true  doctrine  taught  in  King  Edward'* 
days,"  and  wamibg  bis  bearers  against  "pestilent  P^ieiy, 
idolatry  and  superstition."  Ten  days  after  (16th  August  1551), 
he  was  summoned  before  the  coundl  and  luddea  to  keep  within 
hia  own  house.  Hia  emoluments  were  taken  away  and  his 
prebend  was  filled  in  October.  In  January  iss«  Bonnet,  the 
new  biib^  of  London,  sent  him  (0  NawgtU,  wbeie  ha  lay  with 
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rir  ctM,  being  alike  disiegirrfed. 
In  December  1554  puliiment  re-emeled  Ibe  pen«]  lUiuiei 
BguEut  Lollftrds,  uid  on  Januuy  and,  1555,  (vo  days  ^[ler 
Ihey  to(A  effect,  Roger»  wiih  ttn  othm  oune  belort  Uw  touncii 
*t  Gaidiner'i  houie  in  Soulhmrk,  and  held  bi*  own  id  the 
tumiutun  tliat  took  pUce.  On  the  iSib  uid  iqUi  he  cinit 
beton  the  commiuioo  ippoinicd  b/  Cuditial  Pole,  sod  ma 
BeBtenced  to  dealfa  by  Cudinci  [or  bentically  denying  ibc 
Cbrittiui  chaiactcc  o(  the  Churrh  of  Rome  tad  Ibe  reil  praeacc 
id  the  ucnment.  He  iwiiied  >Rd  met  deaili  (on  the  4tb  oi 
ftbntry  issj  «t  SmilhEdd)  cheerfully,  thongh  denied  even 
■D  iDtaview  vitb  Ml  wife.  NoaHle*,  the  French  imbuudor, 
(peaks  o[  the  luppott  given  to  Rogers  by  the  greatest  pin  of 
the  peopk:  "even  his  children  luisled  *t  [(,  comlotting  bim 
in  nich  »  nunner  that  it  seemed  u  if  be  bad  been  led  10  a 
wedding."  He  was  the  linl  Protestant  martyr  of  Mary'i  reign, 
and  his  (liend  Bradford  mate  lba("  be  broke  Ibe  ice  v^ianliy  " 
The  foUowipf  divine*  of  the  nme  name  may  be  distinguiilwd^^ 
John  Rogeis  (isrif-iaojl,  Puriun  vicar  of  Dedhani,  Eatei. 
"  one  of  Ihe  a- —  »Tm  V-ni-ff^  -nreKhen  of  the  age."— JOKH  ROCIas 
(16io-i6Sa).  I  :c«<iii,  Cunberluid.  and  the  founder 
of  OxureEati  1  Tectdale  and  Wcardale,  where  he 
evanplutd  t]  -Toiin  Rocias  (1679-1719),  one  of 
George  lir'i  t  ■  tor  hi*  fhare  in  the  Bangorian  coB' 
troveny  (i7i<  1  if  l)ii  Citil EiUilUlimHi  tl  Rtli-— 
(172B).  and  h  Cmformily.  addrctied  U  DilKr 
,^j__...  
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(  (1B19-1904),  American  Kulptor,  waj  bom 
at  Salem,  MasiacbutclU,  on  the  jotb  of  October  iSig.  In 
iSfS  he  became  an  apprentice  in  a  machine  ihop  at  Manchester, 
Kew  Hampshire,  and  remained  there  for  about  ten  ^eais. 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  time  he  had  done  some  modelling 
in  day  in  hii  leisure  hours,  and,  having  decided  to  become  a 
■culptor.  he  spent  eight  months  in  Rome  and  Paris  in  iSjR-sg, 
Becomicg  discouraged,  he  rriumcd  to  America  and  obtained 
employment  as  a  diali^tsman  in  the  office  of  the  cily  surveyor 
of  Chicago;  but  loan  aJlerwaidi,  owing  to  Ibe  favourable 
rec^iOB  of  his  group  of  SDuU  figures,  "  The  Checker  Players," 
te  roamed  sculptural  work,  confining  himself  to  these  small 
figure*,  knoim  u  "  Rogcn  Croups,"  which  had  an  enomiou) 
popular  success  and  were  dtcnsively  reproduced.  The  Civil 
War  in  America  gave  bim  paltiolic  themes  that  Increased 
bis  vogne  and  proiperity,  and  in  186]  he  became  a  National 
Academician.  Hii  subfeOs  were  lamiliar  scenes  and  incidents 
of  home  life  known  to  the  masses,  and  the  reproductions  of  his 
groiqiB  were  sold  in  the  most  remote  districts  as  well  as  in  the 
larger  cities.  He  executed  several  lite-siied  statues,  Including 
"  General  John  F,  Reynolds  "  and  a  sealed  figure  o(  Lincoln, 
both  in  Philadclphiai  but  it  is  by  his  sutuettes  that  he  is  best 
nmembered,  and  these  were  cbaracteriied  by  sentiment  and 
human  interest  lather  than  any  genuine  artistic  feeling.  He 
died  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  >;th  of  July  1904. 

B06EBB,  ROBEHT  {i7i7-i7S4?)>  American  frontier  soldier, 
was  bom  of  Irish  parentage  in  1717,  probably  at  Methuen, 
Hasaachusetts,  whoice  his  lalher,  James  Rogers  (often  con- 
losed  with  James  Rogas,  an  early  settler  of  Londonderry,  N.H.), 
lemond  In  1739  to  Staiklown  (now  Dunbarlon),  New  Hamp- 
■hirE.  During  the  Seven  Yean'  War  he  raised  and  cooimanded 
a  force  of  militia,  known  as  Rogers'  Rangers,  which  won  a  wide 
Imputation  for  its  courage  and  endurance  la  the  campaigns 
•bout  Lake  George.  He  look  part  in  Wdfe's  eipedilion 
■cainst  Quebec,  and  on  the  tlh  of  October  1759  he  destroyed 
ao  Abnaki  Indian  village  on  the  St  Frauds  river  near  lis 
mouth  and  kiUed  about  loo  of  iu  Inhabitants.  After  the 
Montreal  campaign  of  1 760,  in  which  be  served,  he  was  sent  by 
General  Amherst  to  take  possession  of  the  north.wcslem  posts, 
tKXafIti  Delnrit  on  the  >9lh  of  November,  and  later  returned 
to  the  cut.     In  ijtj,  duiiog  the  Pontiac  uprisingj  be  accom- 
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panied  the  ftlief  expedition  under  Janes  Dalyell  to  Delrtrit 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bloody  Bridge  on  the  3IBI  of  July 
(see  PONTUC).  Soon  after  this  he  went  to  England,  and  in 
1765  published  in  London  a  Concin  AtcniiU  tf  Nttlk  Ainoua, 
amlaiHint  a  Dacriflian  g/  llu  StKTol  British  CaUmitt  ,  .  . 
aise  OH  AUQunt  of  the  Satral  Naticia  and  Triba  fif  Indians 
(new  edition,  Albany,  iSSj).  In  1766-68  he  was  commandant 
of  Michilimackinac  He  spent  the  next  few  years  in  England, 
end  after  1771  was  in  the  service  of  the  dey  of  Algiers.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Independence  he  returned  to 
America,  and  in  ^ite  of  his  prDtcsIatiocs  of  patriotism  was 
considered  by  Washington  and  others  a  Loyalist  spy.  He  was 
anesied  by  agents  of  Congress,  but  was  paroled.  His  re- 
arrest he  considered  a  release  from  his  parole.  He  then  openly 
jconed  the  British,  and  under  a  mmmisrion  fram  General  Howe 
organlied  a  re^ment  of  Loyalists  which  was  known  as  the 
Queen's  Rangers,  and  which  after  his  rclum  to  England  In 
commanded  by  C^it.  John  G.  Simcoc.     In  1779  be 
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Rangers,  and  he  returned  for  s 
command  of  the  Ringers,  which  soon  became  a  part  of  the 
garrison  of  St  John's,  Quebec,  was  taken  by  his  brother  James 
(d.  1791),  who  had  formerly  served  undec  Robert.  Rogers 
died  in  London  probably  in  1 7S4. 

~      ~    X(«wa>  el  Nertk  Amtrias.  he  pvbliibcd 


his  Jeuntalr  (London,  1765],  and  is  luppoied  to  have  wrilK 

176S].  ^'alK  hit  "'journal  "  m  XhcDiary  <•!  "u:  ^l'  'f  L 
in  IJu  War  wiih  FenUac  (Albany,  1S60;  new  edition,  ilgi),  c 
by  F.  B,  Koueh;  and  Francis  Parkmu,  Uimladiii  aii  Wiljt  (j 

BOOEBS,  IAHHEL  (■7fi3-lSsj),  English  poet,  was  bom  at 
Newington  Green,  London,  on  the  30th  of  Jujy  176].  His 
father,  Thomu  Rogers,  was  the  son  of  a  Stourbridge  glass 
manufacturer,  who  waa  also  a  merchant  \a  Cheapside.  Thomas 
Rogers  had  a  place  In  Ihe  London  business,  and  married  Miry, 
the  only  daughter  of  hi*  lather's  partner,  Daniel  Itidford, 
becoming  himself  a  partner  shortly  afterwards.  On  his  mother's 
side  Samuel  Rogers  waa  connected  with  the  two  weli-known 
" les  Philip  and  Matthew  Henry,  and  It  was 
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private  schools  at  Hackney 
and  Stoke  Newington.  He  wished  10  enter  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  hut  at  his  father's  desire  he  joined  Ibe  banking  business 
in  ConihiU.  In  bog  holidays,  necessitated  by  delicate  health, 
Rogers  became  a  diligent  student  of  English  literalure,  par. 
ticularly  in  Johnson.  Gray  and  Goldsmith.  Giay's  pocnu,  he 
said,  he  had  by  heart.  He  had  already  made  some  contri- 
butions to  the  CcfilematCt  Uaiaiint,  when  in  1 7&6  he  published 
a  volume  containing  some  imitations  of  Goldsmith  and  an 
"Ode  to  Superstition"  in  the  manner  of  Gray.  In  1788  his 
elder  brother  Thomas  died,  and  Samuel'a  btisiness  responsi- 
bilities were  increased.  In  the  next  year  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Scotland,  where  he  met  Adam  Smith,  Henry  Mackenzie,  the 
Pioads  and  others.  In  1791  he  was  in  Paris,  and  enjoyed  a 
hurried  inspection  of  the  art  collection  of  Philippe  tpiilt  at 
the  Palais  Royal,  many  of  the  treasures  of  which  were  later  on 
to  pass  into  his  possession.  With  Gray  as  his  model,  Rogers 
took  great  pains  In  polishing  bis  verses,  and  six  years  elapsed 
after  the  publication  of  his  first  volume  before  he  printed  his 
elaborate  poem  on  rfa  W(oiiir<i»/i/e«ory  11795).    This  poem 
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the  theory  of  devating  and  refining  familiar  themes  bj 
treatment  and  lofty  imagery.  In  this  art  of  "  raising  a  sub- 
ject," as  the  iBth-century  phrase  was,  the  Pltasura  oj  Utmory 
is  much  mote  perfect  than  Thomas  Campbell's  Fkesvra  »/ 
H«pe,  published  a  few  years  later  in  imitation.  The  acme  of 
positive  praise  foe  the  fashionable  serious  poetry  of  the  lime 
was  given  by  Byron  when  be  said,  "  There  is  not  a  vulgar  line 
In  the  poem." 
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He  left  Newington  Green  in  the  same  year  and  established 
himself  in  chambers  in  the  Temple.  In  his  drde  of  friends  at 
this  time  were  "  Conversation  "  Sharp  and  the  artists  Flaxman, 
Opie,  Martin  Shee  and  FuselL  He  also  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  with  whom  he  visited  the  salieries  in 
Paris  in  i8oa,  and  whose  friendship  introduced  him  to  Holland 
House.  In  1803  he  moved  to  aa  St  James's  Place,  where  for 
fifty  years  he  entertained  all  the  celebrities  of  London.  Flax- 
man  and  Stothard  had  a  share  in  the  decorations  of  the  house, 
which  Rogers  had  almost  rebuilt,  and  now  proceeded  to  fill 
with  pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  His  collections  at  his 
death  realized  £50,000.  An  invitation  to  one  of  Rogers's 
breakfasts  was  a  formal  entry  into  literaxy  aodety,  and  his 
dinners  were  even  more  select.  His  social  success  was  due 
less  to  his  literary  position  than  to  his  powers  as  a  conver- 
sationalist, his  educated  taste  in  all  mattexs  of  art,  and  no 
doubt  to  his  sarcastic  and  bitter  wit,  for  which  he  excused 
bimsdf  by  saying  that  he  had  such  a  small  v<uce  that  no  one 
listened  if  he  said' pleasant  things.  Above  all,  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  genius  for  benevolence.  "He  certainly  had  the 
kindest  heart  and  unkindest  tongue  of  any  one  I  ever  knew," 
said  Fanny  Kemble.  He  helped  the  poet  Robert  Bloomfidd, 
he  reconciled  Moore^with  Jeffrey  and  with  Byron,,  and  he 
relieved  Sheridan's  difficulties  in  the  last  days  of  his  life. 
Moore,  who  refused  help  from  all  his  friends,  and  would  only  be 
under  obUgations  to  his  publishers,  found  it  possible  to  accept 
assistance  from  Rogers.  He  procured  a  pension  for  H.  F. 
Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante,  and  obtained  for  Wordsworth 
his  sinecure  as  distributor  of  stamps. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  length  of  time  that  Rogers  played 
the  part  of  literary  dictator  in  Eng^d.  He  made  his  repu- 
tation by  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  when  Cowper's  fame  was 
still  in  the  making.  He  became  the  friend  of  Wordsworth, 
Scott  and  Byron,  and  lived  long  enough  to  give  an  opinion  as 
to  the  fitness  of  Alfred  Tennyson  for  the  post  of  poet  laureate. 
Alexander  Dyce,  from  the  time  of  his  first  introduction  to 
Rogers,  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  down  the  anecdotes  with 
which  his  conversation  abounded.  From  the  mass  of  material 
thus  accumulated  he  made  a  selection  which  he  arranged  under 
various  headings  and  published  in  1856  as  ReccUections  of  the 
TahU-Talk  of  Samud  Rogers,  to  which  is  added  Forsoniana, 
iCqgers  himself  kept  a  notebook,  in  which  be  entered  impressions 
of  the  conversation  of  many  of  his  distinguished  f  riends-^-Charles 
James  Fox,  Edmund  Burke,  Henry  Grattan,  Richard  Porson, 
John  Home  Tooke,  Talleyrand,  Lord  Er^dne,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Lord  Grenville  and  the  duke  of  Wdlington.  They  were 
published  by  his  nephew  William  Sharpe  in  1859  as  ReccUec- 
tions hy  Samuel  Rogers;  and  Reminiscences  and  Table-Talk  of 
Samud  Rogers^  Banker,  Poet,  and  Patron  of  the  Arts,  1763- 
iZss  (i903)>  hy  G.  H.  Powell,  is  an  amalgamation  of  these  two 
authorities.  Rogers  held  various  honorary  positions:  he 
was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery;-  and  he  served 
on  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  on  another  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Meanwhile  his  literary  production  was  slow.  A  poem  of  some 
autobiographical  interest,  An  Epistle  to  a  Friend  (Richard 
Sharp),  published  in  1798,  describes  Rogers's  ideal  of  a  happy 
life.  This  was  followed  twelve  years  later  by  The  Voyage  of 
Columbus  (1810),  and  by  Jacqueline  (1814),  a  narrative  poem, 
written  in  the  four-accent  measure  of  the  newer  writers,  and 
published  in  the  same  volume  with  Byron's  Lara,  His  reflective 
poem  on  Human  Life  (1819),  on  which  he  had  been  oigaged  for 
twelve  years,  is  written  in  his  earlior  manner. 

In  1814  Rogers  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent  with  his  nster 
Sarah.  He  travelled  through  Switzerland  to  Italy,  keeping  a 
fuU  diary  of  events  and  impressions,  apd  had  made  his  way  to 
Naples  when  the  news  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba  obUged 
him  to  hurry  home.  Seven  years  later  he  returned  to  Italy, 
paying  a  visit  to  Byron  and  Sheiley  at  Pisa.  Out  of  the  earlier 
of  these  tours  arose  his  last  and  longest  work,  Italy.  The  first 
part  was  published  anonymously  in  xSaa;  the  second,  with  his 


name  attached,  in  1828.    The  production  was  at  first  a  faflure, 

but  Rogers  was  determined  to  make  it  a  success.    He  enlarged 

and  revised  the  poem,  and  commissioned  illustrations  from 

J.  M.  Timer,  Thomas  Stothard  and  Samuel  Prout.   These  were 

engraved  on  steel  in  the  sumptuous  edition  of  i8jo.    The  book 

then  proved  a  great  success,  and  Rogers  followed  it  up  with  u 

equally  sumptuous  edition  of  his  Poems  (1838).    In  1850,  oo 

Wordsworth's  death,  Rogers  was  asked  to  succeed  him  as  poet 

laureate,  but  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  his  great  age. 

For  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  was  confined  to  his  chair  In 

consequence  of  a  fall  in  the  street.    He  died  in  London  on  the 

z8th  of  December  1855. 

A  full  account  of  Rogers  is  given  in  two  works  by  P.  W.  Clayden, 
The  Early  Life  of  Samud  Rogers  (1887)  and  Rogers  and  hQ  Conlem- 
poraries  (a  vols.,  1889).  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  Rogers,  coo- 
taining  many  examples  of  his  caustic  wit,  is  bv  Abraham  liayvard 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  1856.  See  aiso  the  Aldioe  editko 
(1857)  of  his  Poetical  Works,  and  the  Journals  of  Byroa  and  of 
Moore. 

ROGERS,  WILLIAM  (18x9-1896),  English  clergyman  and 
educational  reformer,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  24th  of 
November  1819,  the  son  of  a  barrister.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  he  ratered  Durham  University  m 
1843,  to  study  theology,  and  was  ordained  in  1843.  In  1845 
he  was  appointed  to  St  Thomas  Charterhouse,  where  he  remained 
for  eighteen  years,  throwing  himself  passionately  into  the 
work  of  education  of  his  poor,  degraded  and  often  criminal 
parishioners.  He  began  by  establishing  a  school  for  xagamuffias 
in  a  blacksmith's  abandoned  shed,  and  with  the  generous  help 
of  friends  he  gradually  extended  its  scope  until  the  whole  pari^ 
was  a  network  of  schools.  In  2858  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  popular  education,  and 
he  was  returned  a  representative  of  the  Ldndon  School  ^oud 
after  the  passing  of  Forster's  Act  in  1870.  In  1863  the  t:^op 
of  London  gave  him  the  living  of  St  Botolph  Bishopsgate. 
Rogns  was  also  made  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  in  1857  be 
had  been  appointed  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Having 
largely  solved  at  St  Thomas's  the  problem  of  dementary  educa* 
lion,  at  Bishopsgate  Rogers  tackled  the  no  less  difficult  one  U 
middle-class  schools.  He  believed  in  seailar  education,  leaving 
doctrinal  training  to  parents  and  clergy.  To  the  ay  against 
"  godless  education,"  Rogers  impulsivdy  replied,  "  Hang 
theology;  let  us  begin  ";  and  his  nickname  of  "  Hang-theology 
Rogers  "  stuck  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Cowper  Street 
Schools,  costing  £ao,ooo,  were  the  practical  result  of  his  energy. 
His  next  great  work  was  the  reconstmction  of  Edward  Allc}'n's 
charity  at  Dulwich.  The  new  college  was  opened  in  1870;  new 
buildings  were  erected  for  the  lower  school,  and  the  lion*s  share 
of  the  work  fell  upon  Rogers.  The  culmination  of  his  labours 
was  the  opening,  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  of  the  Bishops- 
gate Institute,  including  a  haU,  with  accommodation  for  500 
people  and  a  reference  and  lending  library.  On  the  same  day  a 
portrait  and  gift  of  plate  was  made  him  at  the  Mansion  House, 
before  a  distinguished  gatherings  Lord  Rosebery,  then  Prime 
Minister,  observed  in  his  speech  that  though  biahopxics  and 
deaneries  had  not  been  the  rector's  lot,  there  was  not  a  poor 
Jew  in  Houndsditch  or  Petticoat  Lane  whose  face  would  not 
brighten  when  he  saw  him  coming.  When  he  died,  on  the  19th 
of  January  1896,  this  might  have  served  as  an  appropriate 
epitaph. 

ROOIBR,  CHARLES  LATOUR  (xSoo-xSSs),  Belgian  sUtes- 
man,  descended  from  a  Belgian  family  settled  in  the  department 
of  the  Nord  in  France,  was  bom  at  St  Quentin  on  17th  Augist 
1800.  His  father,  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  perished  in 
the  Russian  campaign  of  x8xa;  and  the  family  moved  to  Li£ge. 
where  the  eldest  son,  Firmin,  held  a  professorship.  Cbarics. 
after  being  called  to  the  Bar,  founded,  in  collaborati<m  with 
his  lifelong  friends,  Paul  Devaux  and  Joseph  Lebeaa,  the 
journal  Mathieu  Laensherg  (afterwards  Le  PolUi^ue),  which  by 
its  ardent  patriotism  and  its  attacks  on  the  Dutch  adminislra- 
tion  soon  acquired  a  wide^read  influence.  When  the  insurrec- 
tion of  X830  broke  out  at  Brassds,  Rogier  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  150  Liigeois,  and  inscribing  on  his  bannec  the  motto^ 
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"  Vaincre  ou  motirir  pour  Bruzelles,"  he  obtained  arms  from  a 
local  factory,  and  marched  upon  the  capital.    Here  he  took  his 
place  at  once  among  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party.   His 
influence  saved  the  town-hall  from  pillage  on  XQth  September. 
On  the  a4th  a  commission  administrative  was  formed,  of  which 
Rogier  became  president.    The  energetic  measures  of  this  body 
and  of  its  successor,  the  gouvemement  provisoire,  soon  freed  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  from  the  Dutch  troops.    Rogier  was 
sent  in  October  to  suppress  an  outbreak  among  the  colliers  of 
Hainaut,  and  then  as  delegate  of  the  provisional  government  to 
Antwerp,  where  the  dtadel  still  held  out  for  Holland.    He  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  an  armistice,  and  then,  in  the  ezerdse  of 
the  absolute  power  with  which  he  was  invested,  reorganized 
the  entire  administration  of  the  dty.    He  sat  for  Li£ge  in  the 
National  Congress,  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  induced  the  congress  to  adopt  the  principle  of  an 
elective  second  chamber.    In  the  long-drawn  debates  on  the  be- 
stowal of  the  crown  he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  Louis  Philippe : 
he  first  supported  the  candidature  of  Otto  of  Bavaria,  and  on 
his  rejection  declared  for  the  due  de  Nemours.    Finally,  when 
Louis  Philippe  declined  the  crown  on  behalf  of  his  son,  Rogier 
voted  with  the  majority  for  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.    In  June 
1831  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Antwerp, 
a  post  rendered  exceptionally  difficult  by  the  continued  presence 
of  Dutch  troops  in  the  citadel.    In  October  1832  he  was  made 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  Goblet-Devaux  cabinet.    In  the 
following  June  he  intervened  in  a  quarrel  in  the  chamber  of 
dq>uties  between  Devaux  and  the  Opposition  leader,  Alexandre 
Gendebien,  claimed  a  prior  right  to  give  satisfaction,  and  fought 
a  duel,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.    During  his  term 
of  office  he  carried,  in  the  teeth  of  violent  opposition,  a  law  that 
established  in  Belgium  the  first  railways  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  her  industrial  develop- 
ment.   Owing  to  dissensions  in  the  cabinet,  he  retired  in  1834, 
together  with  Lebeau,  and  resimied  the  governorship  of  Antwerp. 
On  Lebeau's  return  to  power  in  1840,  Rogier  became  minister 
of  public  works  and  education.    The  proposals  that  he  made 
in  the  latter  capacity  were  defeated  by  the  determined  opposi- 
tion of  the  Gerical  party,  and  on  the  resignation  of  the  ministry 
in  1 84 1,  Rogier  gave  his  support  to  a  compromise  on  the  subject 
of  education,  which  passed  into  law  in  1842.    He  led  the  Liberal 
party  in  Opposition  till  1847,  when  he  formed  a  cabinet  in  which 
he  held  the  ministry  of  the  interior.    He  at  once  embarked  on  a 
programme  of  political  and  economic  reform.    He  took  effective 
steps  to  remedy  the  industrial  distress  caused  by  the  decay  of 
the   Flemish  linen   trade.    The  limits  of  the  franchise  were 
extended;  and  as  the  result  of  the  h'beral  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment   Belgium   alone  escaped  the  revolutionary  wave  that 
spread  over  the  Continent  in  1848.    He  passed  a  law  in  1850 
organizing  secondary  education  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
and  giving  the  clergy  only  the  right  of  religious  instruction. 
The  Clerical  party,  though  unable  to  defeat  this  measure,  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  the  position  of  the  cabinet;  and  it  was  finally 
undermined,  after  Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'itat  of  1851, 
by  the  hostility  of  the  French  government,  which  found  its 
political  exiles  welcomed  by  the  liberal  cabinet  at  Brussels. 
Rogier  retired  in  October  1852,  but  was  brought  back  into  office 
by  the  liberal  reaction  of  1857.    He  again  became  president  of 
the  council  and  minister  of  the  interior  in  a  cabinet  of  which 
Frdre-Orban  was  the  most  conspicuous  member.     The  first 
important  measure  passed  by  the  ministry  was  one  for  the 
fortification  of  Antwerp.    In  i860  the  fear  of  French  designs  on 
the  independence  of  Belgium  led  to  a  movement  of  reconciliation 
with  Holland,  and  inspired  Rogier  to  write  the  only  one  of  his 
niirocrous  poems  that  is  likely  to  survive,  his  national  anthem, 
"  }La  Nouyelle  Brabangonne."    Some  of  the  ministers  resigning 
in  1S61,  on  the  question  of  recognizing  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
(he   cabinet    was   reconstructed,  and  Rogier  exchanged   the 
xnintstry  of  the  interior  for  that  of  foreign  affairs.    In  this 
capacity  he  achieved  a  diplomatic  triumph  in   freeing   the 
navigation  of  (he  Scheldt,  and  thus  enabUng  Antwerp  to  become 
the  second  port  on  the  mainland  of  Europe.    Defeated  at 
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Dinant,  he  sat  for  Touma!  from  1863  till  his  death.  His  younger 
and  more  energetic  colleague,  Frire-Orban,  gradually  over- 
shadowed his  chief,  and  in  x868  Rogier  finally  retired  from 
power.  He  continued,  however,  to  take  part  in  public  life,  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  chamber 
of  representatives  in  1878.  From  this  time  his  age,  his  devoted 
patriotism  and  the  unassimiing  simplicity  of  his  life  made  him 
the  idol  of  all  classes.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium  in  x88o,  and  two  yean  later  that  of  his  entry  into 
parliament,  were  the  occasion  of  demonstrations  in  his  honour. 
He  died  at  Brussels  on  the  37th  of  May  1885,  and  his  remains 
were  accorded  a  public  funeraL 

See  T.  Juste.  Charks  Rogier,  i8oo-t88St  d'oprh  des  ioctments 
iiMits  (Verviers,  1885). 

ROGUE,  a  word  which  came  into  use  about  the  middle  of 
the  1 6th  century  as  a  slang  or  "  cant "  term  for  a  vagrant 
vagabond,  answering  to  the  modem  "  tramp,"  and  was  adopted 
into  English  legal  phraseology  together  with  "  vagabond  "  in 
the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  1573,  "rogue  and  vagabond"  and 
"  incorrigible  rogue  "  remaining  as  legal  terms  for  certain  classes 
of  persons  amenable  to  the  law  under  the  Vagrancy  Acts  (see 
Vagrancy).  The  act  of  Elizabeth  defined  "  rogues,  vagabonds 
and  sturdy  beggars  "  as  including  "  idle  persons  going  about 
and  using  subtle  craft  and  unlawful  games  and  all  persons  whole 
and  mighty  in  body,  but  having  neither  land  nor  master,  nor 
able  to  give  an  account  how  they  get  their  living  and  all  common 
labourers  using  loitering  and  refusing  to  work  for  the  wages 
conunonly  given  "  (Sir  G.  Nicholls'  History  of  the  English  Poor 
Law,  ed.  1898  by  H.  G.  WilUnk,  vol,  i.  159).  The  word  has  now 
the  general  meaning  of  a  knave  or  rascal,  though  also  used  (by 
meiosis)  as  a  term  of  playful  or  tender  banter  and  in  various 
special  applications  (e.g.  a  "  rogue  "  elephant,  one  who  has  been 
driven  out  by  the  herd  and  lives  a  solitary  life,  becoming  very 
savage  and  destructive.  Gardeners  also  apply  the  word  to  a 
plant  which  does  not  come  true  from  seed,  showing  some 
variation  from  the  type). 

The  derivation  of  the  word  has  been  much  disputed.  It  has 
usually  been  referred  to  Fr.  rogue,  meaning  proud,  arrogant,  which 
is  variously  derived  from  the  Icelandic  hroke,  rook,  long-winded 
talker,  or  Breton  rok,  proud,  haughty;  cf.  Irish  and  Gaelic  rucas, 
pride.  The  New  English  Dictionary,  however,  rejects  this  de- 
rivation, and  considers  possible  a  connexion  with  another  early 
"  cant "  word  "  roger,"  a  begging  vagabond  pretending  to  be  a 
poor  university  scholar. 

ROHAN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  feudal 
families  of  France,  derived  from  that  of  a  small  town  in  Morbi- 
han,  Brittany.  The  family  appears  to  have  sprung  from 
the  viscounts  of  PorhoSt,  and  claims  connexion  with  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Brittany.  Since  the  12th  century  it  held  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  Brittany,  and  strengthened 
its  position  by  alliances  with  the  greatest  houses  in  France. 
It  was  divided  into  several  branches,  the  eldest  of  which,  that 
of  the  viscounts  of  Rohan,  became  extinct  in  1537.  Of  the 
younger  branches  the  most  famous  is  that  of  Gu£m£n^,  from 
which  sprang  the  branches  of  Montbazon,  Soubise  and  Gi£. 
The  seigneurs  of  Frontenay,  an  offshoot  of  this  last  branch, 
inherited  by  marriage  the  property  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
house.  Hercule  de  Rohan,  due  de  Montbazon  (1568-1654) 
served  Henry  HI.  and  Henry  IV.  against  the  League,  and  was 
made  by  Henry  IV.  governor  of  Paris  and  the  Isle  of  France; 
and  master  of  the  hounds.  His  grandson,  Louis  de  Rohan- 
Gu6m(n6e,  the  chevalier  de  Rohan,  who  was  notorious  for  his 
dissolute  life,  conspired  with  the  Dutch  against  Louis  XIV. 
and  was  beheaded  in  Paris  in  1674.  In  the  x8th  century  the 
Soubise  branch  furnished  several  prelates,  cardinals  and 
bishops  of  Strassburg,  among  others  the  famous  cardinal  de 
Rohan,  the  hero  of  the  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace.  The 
seigneurs  of  Gi6,  a  branch  founded  by  Pierre  de  Rohan  (i453~ 
X5X3),  a  cadet  of  the  branch  of  Gu£m£n^  and  marshal  of 
France,  were  conspicuoxis  on  the  Protestant  side  during  the 
wars  of  religion.  Ren6  de  Rohan,  seigneur  of  Pontivy  and 
Frontenay,  commanded    the    Calvinist    army   in  1570,  and 
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defended  Lusignan  With  great  valour  when  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Catholics  (1574-75).  His  son  Henxy,  the  fiist  duke  of 
Rohan,  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  Protestant  army. 
His  only  child,  Marguerite  de  Rohan,  married  in  1645  Henri 
Chabot,  a  cadet  of  a  great  family  of  Poitou.  This  marriage 
was  opposed  by  her  mother,  Marguerite  de  B6thune,  who  put 
forward  a  rival  heir  called  Tancred,  whom  she  claimed  to  be 
her  son  by  the  duke  of  Rohan.  This  Tancred  perished  in  the 
Fronde  in  1649.  '^^  property  and  titles  of  Henry  de  Rohan 
thus  passed  to  the  Chabot  family,  which  under  Uie  name  of 
Rohan-Chabot  produced  some  distinguished  soldiers  and  a 
cardinal  archbishop  of  Besanson.  The  male  line  of  the  Rohans 
is  now  represented  by  an  offshoot  of  the  Rohan-Gudmtodc 
branch. 

ROHAN,  HENRIt  Due  de  (1579-X638),  French  soldier,  writer 
and  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  was  bom  at  the  chAteau  of  Blain, 
in  Brittany,  in  1579.  His  father  was  Ren£  H.,  count  of  Rohan 
(1550-86),  and  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
families  in  France,  which  was  coimected  with  many  of  the 
reigning  houses  of  Europe.  He  was  educated  by  his  mother, 
who  was  a  woman  of  exceptional  learning  and  force  of  character. 
Rohan  was  by  birth  the  second  son,  but  his  elder  brother  Rent 
dying  young  he  became  the  heir  of  the  name.  He  appeared  at 
court  and  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  a  special 
favourite  with  Henry  IV.,  after  whom,  failing  the  house  of 
Condt,  he  might  be  said  to  be  the  natural  chief  of  the  French 
Protestants.  Having  served  till  the  peace  of  Vervins,  he 
travelled  for  a  considerable  time  over  Europe,  including  En^and 
and  Scotland,  in  the  first  of  which  coimtries  he  received  the 
not  unique  honour  of  being  called  by  Elizabeth  her  knight, 
while  in  the  second  he  was  godfather  at  Charies  I.'s  christening. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  was  znade  duke  and  peer  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  and  two  years  later  (1603)  married  Marguerite 
de  Bithtme,  theHiuc  de  Sully's  daughter.  He  served  in  high 
command  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  jUlich  in  x6io,  but  soon 
afterwards  he  fell  into  active  or  passive  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment over  the  religious  disputes.  For  a  time,  however,  he 
abstained  from  actual  insurrection,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
keep  on  terms  with  Marie  de'  Medici;  he  even,  despite  his 
dislike  of  De  Luynes,  the  favoxtrite  of  Louis  XUI.,  reappeared 
in  the  army  and  fought  in  Lorraine  and  Piedmont.  It  was  not 
till  the  decree  for  the  restitution  of  church  property  in  the 
south  threw  the  Beamese  and  Gascons  into  open  revolt  that 
Rohan  appeared  as  a  rebd.  His  authority  and  military  skill 
were  very  formidable  to  the  royalists;  his  constancy  and  firm- 
ness greatly  contributed  to  the  happy  issue  of  the  war  for  the 
Huguenots,  and  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Montpelller  (1633). 
But  Rohan  did  not  escape  the  results  of  the  incurable  factious- 
ness which  showed  itself  more  strongly  perhaps  among  the 
French  Huguenots  than  among  any  other  of  the  numerous 
armed  oppositions  of  the  X7th  century.  He  was  accused  of 
lukewarmness  ^nd  treachery,  though  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
renew  the  war  when  the  compact  of  Montpellier  was  broken. 
Again  a  hollow  peace  was  patched  up,  but  it  lasted  but  a  short 
time,  and  Rohan  undertook  a  third  war  (1627-29),  the  first 
events  of  which  are  recounted  in  his  celebrated  Memoirs.  This 
last  war  (famous  for  the  defence  of  La  Rochelle  by  Soubise, 
Rohan's  younger  brother)  was  one  of  considerable  danger  for 
Rohan.  In  spite  of  aU  efforts  he  had  in  the  end  to  sign  a 
peace,  and  after  this  he  made  his  way  quickly  to  Venice.  Here 
he  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  Porte  the  offer  of  the 
sovereignty  of  (Cyprus.  It  is  more  certain  that  his  hosts  of 
Venice  wished  to  make  him  their  general-in-chief,  a  design 
not  executed  owing  to  the  peace  of  Cherasco  (1631).  At  Venice 
he  wrote  his  Memoirs;  at  Padua,  Lt  Parfaii  Capilaine.  But 
when  France  began  to  play  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  Rohan  was  again  called  to  serve  his  lawful 
•overeign,  and  entrusted  with  the  war  in  the  Valtelline.  The 
campaign  of  1633  was  completely  successful,  but  Rohan  was 
still  considered  dangerous  to  France,  and  was  soon  again  in 
retirement.  At  this  t/me  be  wrote  his  TraiU  du  gomememaa 
des  Ireise  cantons.    Rohan  fought  another  Valtelline  campaign. 


but  without  the  success  of  the  first,  for  the  motives  of  France 
were  now  held  in  su^idon.  The  unfortunate  commander 
retired  to  Geneva  and  thence  went  to  the  army  of  Bemhard 
of  Saxe- Weimar.  He  received  a  mortal  wound  at  the  battle 
of  Rheinfelden  on  the  38th  of  February  1638,  and  died  at  the 
abbey  of  KOnigsfeld,  canton  Berne,  on  the  X3th  of  ^liL  His 
body  was  buried  at  Geneva,  and  hs  arms  were  solemnly 
handed  over  to  the  Venetian  goverxmient.  With  his  dau^ter 
Marguerite  the  honours  of  the  family  of  Rohan-Gi£  passed  to 
the  house  of  ChaboL 

Rohan*s  MhuMres  sur  Us  ehoses  mu  se  sent  passks  em  Pusma,  &c, 
rank  amon|:8t  the  best  products  ol  the  singular  talent  for  memoir 
writing  which  the  French  luMesu  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
possessed.  Alike  in  style,  in  clearness  of  matter  and  in  shrewd- 
ness, they  deserve  very  high  praise.  The  first  three  txMtks,  dealing 
with  the  civil  wars,  app<»Lnxl  m  16^;  the  fourth,  containiac  the 
narrative  of  the  Valtelline  campaigns,  not  till  X758.  bMoe 
suspicions  were  thrown  on  the  ^nuineness  of  the  latter,  but, 
it  would  seem,  groundlessly.  His  famous  book  on  the  history 
and  art  of  war,  Ls  Parfaii  CapUaine,  appeared  in  l6tl  and  suIk 
sequently  in  1637  and  1603  (see  also  Qutncy,  Art  dig  la  gmentt 
Paris,  1741).  It  treats  of  the  history  and  lessons  of  Caesar's  cam- 
paigns ana  their  application  to  modern  warfare,  and  ooataina 
appendices  dealing  with  phalangite  and  legionary  methods  of 
fighting  and  the  art  of  war  in  general.  He  auo  wrote  an  acoonnt 
of  his  travels,  the  book  on  bwitaerland  mentioned  above,  De 
I'intirit  des  princes  et  iUUs  de  la  ckritienU,  etc.  The  Memoirs  may 
be  conveniently  found  in  the  collection  of  Michaud  and  Poujoolata 
vol.  19. 

See  Fauvelet  de  Foix.  Histoire  du  Due  Henri  de  Rohan  (Paris. 
1667) ;  Schybergson,  Le  Dm  de  Rohan  et  la  charte  du  parti  protestaut 
en  France  (Paris,  1880):  BOhring.  Venedii,  Custaf  Adetf,  und  Rokam 
(Halle,  1885) ;  Laugel.  Henri  de  Rohan,  son  r6U  polUifue  et  militairg 
(Paris.  1889);  Veraguth.  Henog  Rohan  und  seine  Mission  in  Gram' 
bOnden  (Berne,  X894) ;  and  Shadwell,  Mountain  Warfare. 

ROHAN,  LOUIS  BSSt  foOUARD,  Caboxnal  de  (1734- 
X803),  prince  de  Rohan-Gu£m6n£e,  archbishop  of  Strasburg, 
a  cadet  of  the  great  fanuly  of  Rohan  (which  traced  its  origin 
to  the  kings  of  Brittany,  and  was  granted  the  precedence  and 
rank  of  a  foreign  princely  family  by  Louis  XIV.),  was  bom  at 
Paris  on  the  35th  of  September  1734.  Members  of  the  Rohan 
family  had  filled  the  office  of  archbishop  of  Strassburg  from 
X704 — an  office  which  made  them  princes  of  the  empire  and  the 
compeers  rather  of  the  German  prince-bishops  than  of  the  French 
ecclesiastics.  For  this  high  office  Louis  de  Rohan  was  destined 
from  his  birth,  and  soon  after  taking  orders,  in  1760,  he  was 
nominated  coadjutor  to  his  uncle,  Constantine  de  Rohan- 
Rochefort,  who  then  held  the  archbishopric,  and  be  was  also 
consecrated  bishop  of  Canopus.  But  he  preferred  the  elegant 
life  and  the  gaiety  of  Paris  to  his  clerical  duties,  and  had  also  aa 
ambition  to  make  a  figure  in  politics.  He  joined  the  party 
opposed  to  the  Austrian  alliance,  which  had  been  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  the  archduchess  Marie  Antoinette  to  the 
dauphin.  This  party  was  headed  by  the  due  d'Aiguillon,  who 
in  1771  sent  Prince  Louis  on  a  special  embassy  to  Vienna  to 
find  out  what  was  being  done  there  with  regard  to  the  partition 
of  Poland.  Rohan  arrived  at  Vienna  in  January  1773,  and 
made  a  great  noise  with  his  lavish  f  £tes.  But  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa  was  implacably  hostile  to  him;  iK>t  only  did  he  attempt 
to  thwart  her  policy,  but  he  spread  scandals  about  her  daughter 
Marie  Antoinette,  laughed  at  herself,  and  shocked  her  ideas  of 
propriety  by  his  dissipation  and  luxury.  On  the  death  of 
Louis  XV.  in  1774,  Rohan  was  recalled  from  Vienna,  and 
coldly  received  at  Paris;  but  the  influence  of  his  fanuly  was 
too  great  for  him  to  be  neglected,  and  in  r777  he  was  made 
grand  almoner,  and  in  x  7 78  abbot  of  St  Vaast.  In  1778  he 
was  made  a  cardinal  on  the  nomination  of  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski,  king  of  Poland,  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  archbishop  of  Strassburg  and  became  abbot  of 
Noirmoutiers  and  Chaise-Dieu.  His  various  preferments 
brought  him  in  an  income  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  livrcs; 
yet  the  cardinal  was  restless  and  unhappy  until  he  should  be 
reinstated  in  favour  at  court  and  had  appeased  the  animosity 
wlych  Marie  Antoinette  felt  against  him.  In  pursuit  of  this 
object  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  intriguers,  the  comtesse 
de  Lamotte,  the  notorious  Cagliostro  and  others,  whose  acUoos 
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tonn  put  of  the  "  iS*it  at  tbc  ittamoDd  oecUue."  TUi  Mary 
is  discatiDgled  elicwbere  (mc  Diamond  Nioelace),  ukI 
divergiiig  vicm  tjt  «iU  UkcD  ol  It.  Rohin  cotiinly  mi  led 
to  bdicvc  that  bis  (ttcatiou  to  tbe  queen  were  vejcomed,  ind 
Ihit  hii  amnteinent  by  which  •he  Rfdved  tbe  lanKni*  ncddace 
wu  ipprovcd.  He  <ru  the  dupe  of  othtn,  uid  U  the  trial 
in  17B6  belore  the  putement  his  acquittal  was  lecdved  with 
UTiivcnil  eDthuBiBnii  and  regarded  as  a  victory  over  the  court 
and  the  unpopuhu  queen.  He  wa}  deprived,  however,  of  hia 
office  as  grand  almoner  and  eaiJed  to  hia  abbey  of  Chaiic-Dieu. 
He  was  soon  allowed  to  letuni  to  Strassburg,  and  his  popularity 
was  shown  by  his  election  in  17^9  to  the  states-jcenerai  by  the 
cleisy  of  tbe  bailliaEes  of  Haguenau  and  Weiseenburg.  He  at 
Sist  dectined  lo  ait,  but  tbe  itates-geneial,  when  It  became  the 
national  assembly,  insisted  on  validating  hia  election.  But  as 
a  prince  of  the  church  in  January  ifgi  be  refused  to  take  the 
oath  To  th£  constitution,  and  went  to  Ettenbeini,  In  the  German 
part  of  his  diocese.  In  exile  his  character  Improved,  and  he 
spent  what  wealth  remained  tn  him  In  providing  for  the  poor 
clogy  of  his  diocese  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Frazice; 
and  in  1801  he  resigned  his  nominal  rank  as  archlnshop  of 
Straasburg.  Onthei7thof  Februaiy  iSoj  be  died  at  Ettenhclm. 

See  tbe  iitmoira  of  his  lecretaTy,  the  abbA  Ceoq^.  of  the 
baionesi  d'Obcrkirch,  of  Beugnoti  and  of  Madame  Cunpan:  and 
works  dtnf  under  DuMOHD  N1CEUC& 

BOHILKHAHD,  a  tract  tn  the  United  PiQvincea  of  India. 
TIk  name  is  auodated  with  the  Rohilla  tribe  Iq.t.),  but  b  its 
historical  sipiiGcance  It  covers  an  area  almost  coinddent  with 
the  modem  division  of  BareiUy,  for  which  it  is  a  common 
alternative  title.  Thia  division  has  an  area  of  10,710  sq.  m., 
and  comprise  the  dislricts  of  Bareiliy,  Bijnor,  Budaun,  Mora- 
dabad,  Sb^jahanpur  and  Pilibhit.  Pop.  (iQoi}  5479,6SS. 
Poliliol  coBtrol  over  the  stale  of  Rampur  ii  erfrriicd  1^  the 
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ing  of  the  iSth 
, .        .  :t  of  HindoUan,  givinf  it  the  name 

of  Rohilkhand,  which  itlll  mniva  11  an  iltenulive  title  of 
(be  Bareiliy  division  of  the  United  Provlace*.  The  RahUlas 
are  chiefly  notable  for  their  auodtLlIon  with  Wwcen  Hutingi, 
which  formed  one  ol  the  main  counts  in  hii  impeachment, 
living  been  driven  into  the  mounUIn*  by  tbe  Mahrattii,  they 
bad  appealed  lor  aid  to  Shuja.ud-Dowliih,  wudr  of  Oudh,  and 
ally  of  the  British.  The  muit  promised  to  assist  them  in 
return  foe  *  sum  of  money;  but  when  tbe  Uahntus  were 
driven  oS  the  RohilU  chiefs  refused  to  pay.  The  wazii  then 
decided  to  annex  their  country,  and  appealed  to  Hastings  loi 
usistance,  which  was  ^ven  in  return  for  a  aura  of  forty  lakhs 
of  nipeo.  Hastings  justified  hii  action  on  the  ground  that  the 
Rohillas  were  a  danger  to  the  British  a*  uncovering  the  Saok 
of  Oudh;  and  while  he  would  never  involve  the  company 
in  an  unjust  wai',  neither  did  he  desire  an  unprofiisble 
one.  The  RohUlaa  were  defeated  by  Colond  Champion  in 
April  T774,  and  the  majority  o(  tbem  fled  acrots  the  Ganga; 
but  the  charges  of  destroying  a  nation,  brought  agiUiist  Hastings 
by  Burke  and  Macauky,  were  greatly  eiaggel&ted.  Tbt 
Rohniu  were  never  a  nation,  but  conuited  of  a  small  body  of 
Mahommedani,  who  had  imposed  an  alien  rule  upon  a  million 
Hindus;  and  one  of  their  chiefs  was  left  in  possession  of  a  tACt 
which  DOW  forms  tbe  state  of  Rampur  (7-v.). 

See  Chaiki  Hamilion,  Huiory  o)  fb  KsldJa /4/ihiiu  (17S7):  and 
Sir  ].  Suachey,  HaiHme  wd  On  Jbtilla  Ifor  (Oitard.  189]]. 

BOHLFl,  nUEDRICH  OEHHARD  (1B31-1S96),  German 
explorer  of  the  Sahara,  son  of  a  pfayxidan,  was  bom  at  Vege. 
Bck,  Dcai  Bremen,  on  the  14th  of  ApiH  iSji.  After  tbe 
ordinary  course  at  the  gymnasium  of  Osnabr^ck  be  entered 
tbe  Biemen  corpa  in  1S4S,  and  took  part  u  a  volunteer  in 
tbe  Scblcawig.Holstdn  campaign,  bdng  made  an  officer  after 
tbe  battle  of  Idstedt  CJuly  iSjo).  He  became  a  medical  student 
at  tbe  universities  of  Hdddberg,  WOnburg  and  then  GSt- 
tiogen;  but  his  natural  inclination  was  for  travelling,  and  In 
itss  be  went  to  Algeria  and  enlisted  in  tbe  Foreign  Lqion. 


He  look  part  b  the  conquest  of  KabyUa.  and  was  decorated  for 
bnveiy  as  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Having  made 
himself  master  of  Arabic  and  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  ol 

himself  as  a  MuBulman,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  enlightened 
sberif  id  Wauan,  and  was  thua  enabled  to  travel  over  the 
length  and  breadth  ol  the  country.  He  then  entered  tlie 
Sahara  and  traversed  the  entire  extent  of  the  Wad  Dtaa, 
being  the  second  European  [tbe  Brst  bdng  Rent  '"■'1''*)  to 
visit  Tafilet  On  leaving  Tahlet  he  was  robbed  by  bis  guides 
and  left  for  dead;  but  two  marabouts  charitably  succoured 
him  and  he  was  able  to  reach  Algeria-  When  acarcely  le* 
covered  fnim  his  wounds  he  ttarlal  once  more  for  the  Sahara 
(August  1861)  by  way  of  Algeria.  Compelled  by  tribal  dia- 
turbancea  to  tun  back,  be  went  to  Tangier  and  thence  in 
March  1864  made  a  freah  start.  Crossing  the  Atlaa  by  an 
eastern  route  he  sgsln  visited  Tafllet,  and  thence  tnadc  his 
way  acmaa  the  desert  to  tbe  oasis  of  Tuai,  which  he  was  the 
first  European  to  describe-  Returning  by  Chadames  and  Tripoli 
be  spent  three  months  In  Germany,  and  then  (March  tMj) 
went  back  to  Tripoli,  inrendmg  to  explore  the  highlands  of 
the  Ahaggar;  being  prevented,  however,  by  a  war  among  the 
Tuaieg,  he  went  from  Ghadamea  to  Mursuk,  where  be  spent 
five  months,  and  thence  across  the  Sahara  to  Bomu,  mapping 
m  route  the  oasis  of  Kawsr.  Rohlfs  passed  through  Mandara 
and  its  andent  capital  Mora,  and  struck  out  for  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  ol  Guinea.  Be  reached  the  Benue  by  way  of  the 
Bauchi  highlands,  and  descended  tfiat  river  tn  its  confluence 
with  the  Niger,  which  he  sscended  to  Rabba.  Thence  he  made 
his  way  on  horseback  to  Logos,  reaching  Liverpool  on  the 
tod  of  July  1S67.  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied 
tbe  British  expedition  against  Tlicodorc  of  Abyasnia,  and  on 

tbe  Cyrenaica,  reaching  Egypt  by  way  of  the  oasis  of  Slwa 
(iB6g).  Returning  home,  he  married  and  settled  down  in  Weimar. 
He  did  not  rest  long,  however,  for  in  1S7J-74  be  tocA  command 
of  an  expedition  sent  by  the  Khedive  Ismail  inln  the  Libyan 
Desert,  which  made  invfstigations  of  great  value  to  science. 
In  1S7S  Rohlfi  and  Dr  Stecks  were  comraisaioaed  by  the 
German  African  Sodety  to  go  to  Wadal.     They  succeeded 
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the  Negus,  be  returned 
to  Europe.  In  iggj,  when  the  rivalry  between  tbe  British 
atxd  Germans  in  East  Africa  was  very  keen.  Prince  Bismarck 
appointed  Rohlfs  consul  at  Zanxibar,  which  island  Bismarck 
desired  to  secure  for  Germany.  Rohlfs,  untrained  in  diplomacy, 
was  no  mstch  for  ^ir  John  Kirk,  tbe  British  Agent,  and  be  was 
soon  recalled,  and  did  not  again  visit  Africa.  He  died  at 
RUngsdorf,  near  Bonn,  on  the  and  of  June  1S96.  RoUfs 
visited  many  rc^ns  not  before  traversed  by  Europeans,  and 
the  value  of  bis  work  was  recogniied  In  1S68  by  the  ReytS 
Geographical  Society,  which  beatowod  on  him  the  Fation'i 
MedaL 
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ROBTiK,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  tn  the  DdU 
4vi^n  of  the  Punjab.  The  town,  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 
became  the  beadquarten  of  a  British  district  in  1B14.  Viewed 
from  the  sandhills  lo  the  south,  Rohlak,  with  its  white  mosque 
in  the  centre,  a  fort  standing  out  boldly  to  the  east,  is  striking 
and  [Hcluresi)ue.     It  baa  a  sulion  on  tbe  Southern  Punjab 
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itnportint  inde  ctntic,  with  factories  Cor  giuiiiig  and  preuini 
coltou.  and  a  ipecialiiy  in  mmlin  turbuis. 

Tfae  dulricl  ol  Rahiak  hai  an  area  of  ii«7  •q-  m.  It  'a 
^tuattd  in  the  midil  of  llic  level  UbleUnd  betweca  the  Jumna 
and  the  Sullej,  forming  one  unbrokea  plain  of  hard  day  cojn- 
ously  inlenpened  wiih  light  yeliim  >aad,  and  covered  io  itt 
wild  itatc  by  a  jungle  of  scrubby  hruahwoDd.  The  only  natund 
leMTVoir  for  in  drainage  ia  the  Najafgarh  jiiii,  a  marshy  Wtt 
lying  within  the  boundaries  of  Delhi.  The  Sahibi,  a  small 
stream  from  the  Ajmere  hills,  iraversei  *  comer  of  the  district, 
and  the  northern  portions  are  watered  by  the  Rohtak  and 

portion  of  the  central  plnin,  comprising  about  two-thlids  of 
the  district  area,  ii  entirely  dependent  upon  the  uncertain 
rairdall.  The  climate,  though  severe  in  point  of  heat,  is  gener- 
ally healthy ;  the  rainfall  averages  annually  about  ao  in. 

The  population  in  igoi  was  630,672,  showing  an  increase  of 
6-8%  in  the  decade.  The  principal  ciopl  arc  millets,  wheal, 
barley,  pulses,  cotton  and  sugaT.cane.  The  district  is  traversed 
by  Che  line  of  the  Southern  Punjab  railway  from  Delhi  to  Jind, 
and  also  touched  by  the  Rewari-Feroiepaie  biancb  of  the 
Bajpulana  railway.  It  is  peculiarly  eiposed  to  drought, 
luffering  in  the  famine  of  1896-97,  and  yet  more  severely  in 
it99-t<>aa,  when  the  highest  number  of  peraoai  relieved  was 
33.6]]  in  March  1900. 

Rohtak  was  formerly  Included  within  the  re^on  known  11 
Hiriana.  The  district,  with  the  other  po»es>ions  of  SIndbia 
west  of  the  Jumna,  passed  to  the  British  in  1803.  Until  1S39 
Roblak  was  under  the  admioistniion  of  a  political  agent, 
resident  at  Delhi,  but  in  that  year  II  was  brought  under  the 
general  regulation!  and  anneied  to  the  Nonh-Westem  Pro- 
vinces. The  outbreak  of  (he  Mutiny  in  1857  ledtoilaabandon- 
ment,  when  the  mutineers  attacked  and  {Sundered  Robtak, 
destroying  every  rectjrd  of  administration.  It  wa»  not  until 
allcr  the  fall  of  Delhi  that  the  authority  ol  the  British  govem- 
ment  was  perauuenlly  latored.  Rohtak  was  then  transferred 
to  ibe  Punjab. 

ROJAS  ZORRILU,  FRAHCUCO  DB  (i6o;-c.  1660),  Spani 
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a  knight  of  Santiago  in  '644.  The 
[e  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  plays  were  puhlished 
in  1640-4;;  the  best  of  his  dramatic  compoailions,  Dd  Jtty 
abajii  Niinano,  Is  not  included  In  (he  catlection  and  was  printed 
separately  under  the  title  of  Gonia  id  Cmlatar.  Of  his  other 
pieces,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  merit,  an  iDiemitional  icleresi 
attaches  to  No  hay  padre  licndt  rey,  which  was  borrowed  by 
Rotrou  for  his  Vni«ifai;tD  Dondt  ^y  agrawim  u  JkayuJciand 
the  H«u  criode,  which  wen  Imitated  by  Scarron  in  his  Jodttil 
Smffttl  and  UaUri  Vo/el;  to  EMit  Boboi  anda  el  juito,  the 
source  of  Thomas  Comeillc's  Dm  Bertram  St  Ciiartit,  as  well  as 
of  Scuron's  Dm  Jifket  d' Armmit;  to  ObIi[adm  y  ojcndidoi, 
from  which  are  derived  La  Clntnux  Enntmii  by  Boiirobert,  La 
lUuiba  Ememii  by  Thomas  Comeille,  and  Scarron's  Bcolia  de 
Saiamanqutr  and  to  La  trakiirt  tvca  d  caaiio,  upon  which  are 
based  Vanbrugb't  FaUt  Fritr^  mi  Le  Sage's  Ttallrt  fwii. 
Rojas  Zorrilla's  power  of  conveying  a  trapc  impression  ia 
manifest  in  Carcia  diJ  Coiloildr;  bis  cliiet  defect  is  hiapcniitcnt 

BOKfTAIISKT,CARIvFBEiHEUvOH(i8a4-iS)8),  the  founder 

of  the  Vienna  school  of  pathological  anatomy,  was  bom  on 
the  i«th  of  February  1S04  at  KOniggrtU  in  Bohemia.  He 
ttudied  medicine  at  Prague  and  at  Vienna,  gradualiog  at  the 
latter  place  in  iSiS.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  auistant  lo 
JohanD  Wagner,  the  professor  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  suc- 
ceeded htm  in  1834  aa  prosector,  being  at  the  same  time  made 
extraordinary  professor.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  later  (1S44) 
that  he  reached  the  rank  ol  lull  professor.  To  his  duties  as 
a  teacher  he  added  in  1S47  the  oneroua  office  ol  medico-legal 
anatomist  to  the  dty,  and  from  1863  he  filled  an  Influential 
office  ia  the  ministry  of  education  and  public  worthip,  wherein 


Including  palrooatt.    A  teat  in  tbt  upper  booae  of  the  Kefch*. 

ratb  tcHBided  bis  public  labours  ia  1867,  and  on  bis  reLreraent 
from  all  his  office*  in  1S71  he  was  made  a  commander  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold.  He  joined  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sdenoea 
a>ameraberitiiS48,audbecameiUprciideDt  in  1S69.  He  wu 
pmideDt  also  of  the  medical  todeiy  of  the  Austrian  capital  and 
an  honorary  member  ol  many  foreign  sodetit*.  On  his  retire- 
meoi  at  the  age  of  seventy  his  colleagues  celebrated  the  occa»sa 
by  a  fuDciJon  ia  the  aula  of  the  univeniiy,  where  his  bust  was 
unveiled.  Id  his  leave-taking  qxech  he  said  that  work  had 
always  been  a  pleasure  to  him  and  pleasures  mostly  ■  loiL  His 
death  in  Vienna  on  the  13rd  of  July  1S78  elicited  many  genuine 
eipreasions  of  affection  and  of  esteem  for  hit  upright  character. 

icine,  while  a  third  gained  diftiactlon  on  tlu 
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anatomy,  together  with  the  preciaion  of  clinical  diaeun  de- 
pendent  thereon,  and  BHooated  with  (he  laboLira  of  Roldiaukyi 
lilrlong  friend.  Jomh  Skoda  (i8oj-iB8i).  The  anatooical  vom 
had  begun  under  Wagner  while  RoVitanuy  was  still  a  atudeni  1  bur 
it  leachcd  iu  biihcst  paint  while  the  latter  was  aHixaat  in  the 
dead-bouseaodalttmrdtpfwctorandprofesaor.  Tbeentfauuia 

rate  from  puerperal  fever  in  the  l>^ng^n  wards  of  the  general  luapit 
A  companton  Ktwcen  the  slight  mortally  in  the  wards  that  wi 
afterwards  reserved  for  the  (raining  of  imdwiwa  and  tlie  cscessi  . 
mortality  in  tboae  let  anart  for  w  training  of  students  proved 
that  (he  cauK  wu  the  conveyance  of  infection  fmn  the  deail4ioiiie 
by  the  hands  ol  the  latter.     The  pircaiiliona  intrndDCsl  by  I.  P. 

^ ' — -'—   =-    '"'- '   adequate   Ln   jnnaviiw   that   graxe 

irbid  anadimy.     AnotKeT  and  BOIT 


IT  patbokifical 
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ony  of  initre,  cym  ' 

jf  the  IhR).  the  lai 

.-..%..  p-r-..-  »  .»-  ,...^„..aDce  braifh(  up  (lie  intaj  a  on 

to  thinv4jghc  including  three  addmaes  of  a  phDoaosliial 

"Fnedomof  Inquire^dSfti), '-The  Independent  Value 

ol  Knowle^  "  (1B67)  and  "  The  Solidarity  ol  Animal  Life  "  (1S69). 
ROLAHD  [RoLum  n  u  PWTitiEl.  JBUI  MARIS  ((?«- 
1793),  French  statesman,  was  bora  at  Thliy  on  the  iBth  U 
February  1734.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  early 
formed  the  studioua  hahita  which  remained  anth  him  thnKgh 
life.  Proposing  to  teek  his  fortune  abtiwd,  be  went  00  foot  10 
Nantet,  but  was  tbcre  prostrated  by  an  illness  so  severe  that  ill 
thoughts  of  emigration  were  perforce  abandoned.  For  vme 
yean  he  wai  employed  as  a  cletk;  Iherealter  he  jolool  > 
relative  who  was  Inspector  of  manufacturei  at  Amieas,  and  be 
himielf  speedily  rose  to  the  podtlon  of  inspector.  To  these  two 
employmenta  nay  be  ascribed  (bote  quilitiel  ol  uwliiitjr  ana 
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aeeuncy,  and  that  familiarity  with  tlie  commerce  of  the  country, 
which  d^inguished  his  public  career.  In  1781  he  married 
Kanon  Jeanne  Phlipon  (1754-1 793) »  and  the  name  of  Madame 
Roland  is  famous  in  histoxy.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Gratien 
Phlipon,  a  Paris  engraver,  who  was  ambitious,  specuktive  and 
nearly  always  poor.  From  her  early  years  ^e  showed  great 
aptitude  for  study,  an  ardent  and  enthtisiastic  spirit,  and  un- 
questionable talent.  She  was  to  a  considerable  extent  self- 
taught;  and  her  love  of  reading  made  her  acquainted  first  with 
Plutarch — a  passion  for  which  author  she  continued  to  cherish 
throughout  her  life — thereafter  with  Bossuet,  Massillon,  and 
authors  of  a  like  stamp,  and  finally  with  Montesquieu,  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau.  These  studies  marked  stages  of  her  development, 
and  as  her  mind  matured  she  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  convent 
which  for  a  year  or  two  she  had  entertained,  and  added  to  the 
cnthuuasm  for  a  republic  which  she  had  imbibed  from  her 
earlier  studies  not  a  little  of  the  cynicism  and  the  daring  which 
the  later  authors  inspired.  She  almost  equalled  her  husband  in 
*  knowledge,  and  in&iitdy  excelled  him  in  talent  and  in  tact. 
Through  and  with  him  die  exercised  a  singularly  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  destinies  of  France  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  till  her  death. 

For  four  years  after  thdr  marriage  Roland  lived  at  Amiens, 
he  bdng  stUl  an  inspector  of  manufactures;  but  his  knowledge 
of  commercial  affairs  enabled  him  to  contribute  articles  to  the 
Ettcyclopidie  NotsMUe,  in  which,  as  in  all  his  literary  work,  he 
was  assisted  by  his  wife.  On  their  removal  to  Lyons  the  in- 
fluence of  both  became  wider  and  more  powerful.  Their  fervent 
political  aspirations  could  not  be  concealed,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution  they  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  party 
of  advance.  The  Courtier  d€  Lyon  contained  articles  the 
success  of  which  reached  even  to  the  capital  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Parisian  press.  They  were  from  the  pen  of 
Madame  Roland  and  were  signed  by  her  husband.  A  corre- 
spondence sprang  up  with  Brissot  and  other  friends  of  the 
Revolution  at  headquarters.  In  Lyons  their  views  were  publicly 
known;  Roland  was  elected  a  member  of  the  municipaL'ty,  and 
when  the  depression  of  trade  in  the  south  demanded  representa- 
tion in  Paris  he  was  deputed  by  the  council  of  Lyons  to  ask  the 
Constituent  Assembly  that  the  municipal  debt  of  Lyons,  which 
had  been  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  should  be  re- 
gardnl  as  national  debt.  Accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  appeared 
in  the  capital  in  February  1791.  He  remained  there  until 
September,  frequenting  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  entertaining  deputies  of  the  most  advanced 
opinions,  especially  those  who  later  became  the  leading  Giron- 
dists. Madame  Roland  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
discusnons  in  these  reunions. 

In  September  1791,  Roland's  mission  being  executed,  they 
returned  to  Lyons.  Meanwhile  the  inspectorships  of  manu- 
factures had  been  abolished;  he  was  thus  free;  and  they 
could  DO  longer  remain  absent*  from  the  centre  of  affairs.  In 
December  they  again  reached  Paris.  Roland  became  a 
member  of  the  Jacobin  Cub.  They  had  made  many  and 
influential  friends  in  advance,  and  Madame  Roland's  salon 
soon  became  the  rendezvous  of  Brissot,  Potion,  Robespierre 
and  other  leaders  of  the  popular  movement,  above  all  of  Buzot, 
whom  she  bved  with  platonic  enthusiasm.  In  person  Madame 
Roland  was  attractive  though  not  beautiful;  her  ideas  were 
clear  and  far-reaching,  her  manner  calm,  and  her  power  of 
observation  extremely  acute.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that 
she  should  find  henelf  in  the  centre  of  political  aspirations 
and  presiding  over  a  company  of  the  most  talented  men  of 
prepress.  The  rupture  had  not  yet  been  made  evident  between 
the  Girondist  party  and  that  section  still  more  extreme,  that 
of  the  Mountain.  For  a  time  the  whole  left  united  in  forcing 
the  resignation  of  the  ministers.  When  the  crisis  came  the 
Girondists  were  ready,  and  on  the  33rd  of  March  1793  Roland 
found  himself  appointed  minister  of  the  interior.  As  a 
minister  of  the  crown  Roland  exhibited  a  bourgeois  brusqueness 
of  manner  and  a  remarkable  combination  of  political  pre- 
judice with  administrative  ability.    While  his  wife's  influence 


could  not  increase  the  latter,  it  was  successfuDy  exerted  to 
foment  and  embitter  the  former.  He  was  ex  officio  excluded 
from  the  Legishttive  Assembly,  and  his  declarations  of  policy 
were  thus  in  writing— that  is,  in  the  form  in  which  she  could 
most  readily  exert  her  power.  A  great  occasion  was  invented. 
The  decrees  against  the  emigrants  and  the  non-juring  clergy 
still  remained  under  the  veto  of  the  king.  A  letter  was  penned 
by  Madame  Roland  and  addressed  by  her  husband  to  Louis. 
It  remained  unanswered.  Thereupon,  in  full  council  and  in 
the  king's  presence,  Roland  read  his  letter  aloud.  It  contained 
many  and  terrible  truths  as  to  the  royal  refusal  to  sanction 
the  decrees  and  as  to  the  king's  position  in  the  state;  but  it 
was  inconsistent  with  a  minister's  position,  disrespectful  if 
not  insolent  in  tone.  Roland's  dismissal  followed.  Then  be 
completed  the  plan:  he  read  the  letter  to  the  Assembly;  it 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  became  the  manifesto  of  disaffection, 
and  was  circulated  everywhere.  In  the  demand  for  the  rein- 
statement of  the  dismissed  ministers  were  found  the  means 
of  humiliation,  and  the  prelude  to  the  dethronement,  of  the 
king. 

After  the  insurrection  of  the  xoth  of  August,  Roland  was 
recalled  to  power,  one  of  b's  colleagues  being  Danton.  But 
now  he  was  dismayed  by  the  progress  of  the  Revolution. 
He  was  shove  all  a  provindal,  and  was  soon  in  opposition 
to  the  party  of  the  Mountain,  which  aimed  at  supremacy  not 
only  in  Paris  but  in  the  government  as  well.  His  hostility 
to  the  insurrectional  commune  of  Paris,  which  led  him  to 
propose  transferring  the  government  to  Blois,  and  his  attacks 
upon  Robespierre  and  his  friends  rendered  him  very  unpopular. 
His  neglect  to  seal  the  iron  chest  discovered  in  the  Tuileries, 
which  contained  the  proofs  of  Louis  XVI.'s  relations  with  the 
enemies  of  France,  led  to  the  accusation  that  he  had  destroyed 
a  part  of  these  documents.  Finally,  in  the  trial  of  the  king 
he  demanded,  with  the  Girondists,  that  the  sentence  should 
be  pronounced  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  simply 
by  the  Convention.  He  resigned  office  on  the  23rd  of  January 
1793,  two  days  after  the  king's  execution. 

Although  now  extremely  unpopular,  the  Rolands  remained 
in  Paris,  suffering  abuse  and  calumny,  especially  from  Marat. 
Once  Madame  Roland  appeared  personidly  in  the  Assembly 
to  repel  the  falsehoods  of  an  accuser,  and  her  ease  and  dignity 
evoked  enthusiasm  and  compelled  acquittal.  But  violence 
succeeded  violence,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  of 
June  she  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye.  Roland  himself  escaped  secretly  to  shelter  in  Rouen. 
Released  for  an  hour  from  the  Abbaye,  she  was  again  arrested 
and  thrown  among  the  horrors  of  Sainte-Pelagie.  Finally, 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie.  In  prison  she  won 
the  affections  of  the  guards,  and  was  allowed  the  privilege  of 
writing  materials  and  the  occasional  visits  of  devoted  friends. 
She  there  wrote  her  Appd  dVimpartiale  postiriii,  those  memoirs 
which  display-  a  strange  alternation  between  self-laudation  and 
patriotism,  between  the  trivial  and  the  sublime.  On  the  8th 
of  November  1793  she  was  conveyed  to  the  guillotine.  Before 
yielding  her  head  to  the  block,  she  bowed  before  the  clay 
statue  of  Liberty  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  R£volution, 
uttering  her  famous  apostrophe — "  O  Liberty  I  what  crimes 
are  committed  in  thy  namel  "  When  Roland  heard  of  bis 
wife's  condemnation,  he  wandered  some  miles  from  his  refuge 
in  Rouen;  maddened  by  despair  and  grief,  he  wrote  a  few 
words  expressive  of  his  horror  at  those  massacres  which  could 
only  be  inspired  by  the  enemies  of  France,  protesting  that 
"  from  the  moment  when  I  learned  that  they  had  murdered 
my  wife  I  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  world  stained  with 
enemies."  He  affixed  the  paper  to  bis  breast,  and  unsheathing 
a  sword-stick  fell  upon  the  weapon,  which  pierced  his  heart, 
on  the  loth  of  November  1793. 

Madame  Roland's  Mfmoins,  first  printed  in  1820,  have  been 
edited  among  others  by  P.  Faugire  (Paris,  1864),  by  C.  A.  Dauban 
(Paris,  1864),  by  1.  Claretie  (Paris,  1884),  and  by  C.  Perroud  (Paris, 
1905).  Some  of  her  Lettres  inidites  have  been  published  by  C.  A. 
Dauban  (Paris.   1867),  and  a  critical  edition  of  her  LMres  by 
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C.  feTOod  (PiBrit,  1900-4).  See  alio  C.  A.  Dauben,  Auit  smt 
Madame  Roland  tt  son  lem^  (Pairis,  1864);  V.  Laroy,  Dna 
femmes  cOibrts,  Madame  Roland  «l  CkarhUe  Corday  (Pam,  i88a); 
C.  Bader.  Madame  Roland,  d^aprhs  des  UUres  «l  des  manuscriU  inidils 
(Paris,  1893);  A.  J.  Lambert,  Le  mariage  de  Madame  Roland,  trots 
ennies  de  correspondance  amoureuse  (Paris,  1896);  Austin  Dobeon, 
Fonr  Frenchwomen  (London,  1890):  and  articles  by  C  Perroud  in 
the  review  La  RheluHen  frangaue  (1896-99). 

ROLAHD,  LEOnrD  OF.  The  legend  of  the  French  epic  hero 
Roland  (transferred  to  Italian  romance  as  Orlando)  is  based  on 
authentic  history.  Charlemagne  invaded  Spain  in  778,  and 
had  captured  Pampeluna,  but  failed  before  Saragossa,  when  the 
news  of  a  Saxon  revolt  recalled  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
On  his  retreat  to  France  through  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees, 
part  of  his  army  was  cut  off  from  the  main  body  by  the  Basques, 
who  had  ambushed  in  a  luirrow  defile,  and  now  drove  the  rear- 
guard into  a  valley  where  it  was  surrounded  and  entirely 
destroyed.  The  Basques,  after  plundering  the  baggage,  made 
good  their  escape,  favoured  by  the  darkness  and  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  ground.  The  incident  is  related  in  the  Annates 
(Pertz  i.  159)  commonly  ascribed  to  Einhard,  and  with  more 
detail  in  Einhard's  Vita  Karoli  (cap.  be.;  PerU  ii.  448)>  where 
the  names  of  the  leaders  are  given.  "  In  this  battle  were  slain 
Eggihard,  praeposiius  of  the  royal  table;  Anadm,  count  of  the 
palace;  and  Hruodland,  praefect  of  the  Breton  march.  .  .  ." 
The  scene  of  the  disaster  is  fixed  by  tradition  at  Roncevaux.  on 
the  road  from  Pampeluna  to  Saint  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  There 
is  no  foundation  in  this  stoiy  for  the  fiction  of  the  twelve  peers, 
which  may  possibly  arise  from  a  still  earlier  tradition.  In 
636-37,  according  to  the  CkronicUs  of  Fredegarius  (ed.  Krusch 
p.  159),  twelve  chiefs,  whose  names  are  given,  were  tent  by 
Dagobert  against  the  Basques.  The  expedition  was  successful, 
but  in  an  engagement  fought  in  the  valley  of  Subola,  or  Robola, 
identified  with  Maulfon,  which  is  not  far  from  Roncevaux,  the 
Duke  Harembert,  with  other  Prankish  chiefs,  was  slain.  Later 
fights  in  the  same  neighbourhood  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances are  related  in  813  {VUa  Hludewici;  Peru  ii.  616),  and 
especially  m  824  (Einhard's  Annates;  Pertz  i.  313).  These 
incidents  no  doubt  served  to  strengthen  the  tradition  of  the 
disaster  to  CHiarlemagne's  rear-guard  in.  778,  the  importance 
of  which  was  perhaps  underrated  by  the  Prankish  historians 
and  was  certainly  magnified  in  popular  story.  The  author  of 
the  Vita  Hludewici,  writing  sixty  years  after  the  battle  of 
Roncevaux,  thought  it  superfluous  to  ^ve  the  names  of  the 
fallen  chiefs,  as  being  matter  of  common  report. 

Growth  oj  the  Legend,— The  choice  of  Roland  or  Hruodland 
as  the  hero  of  the  story  probably  points  to  the  borders  of  French 
Brittany  as  the  home  of  the  legend.  The  exaggeration  of  a 
rear-guard  action  into  a  national  defeat;  the  substitution  of  a 
vast  army  of  Saracens,  the  enemies  of  the  Prankish  nation 
and  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  border  tribe  mentioned  by 
Einhard;'  and  the  vengeance  inflicted  by  Charlemagne,  where 
in  fact  the  enemy  escaped  with  complete  impunit3^-all  are  in 
keeping  with  the  general  laws  of  romance.  Charlemagne 
himself  appears  as  the  ancient  epic  monarch,  not  as  the  young 
man  he.  really  was  in  778.  The  earliest  version  of  the  legend 
which  we  possess  dates  no  earlier  than  the  nth  century,  but 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  continuous 
tradition  dating  from  the  original  event,  although  its  methods 
of  transmission  remain  a  vexed  question.  Roncevaux  lay  on 
the  route  to  Compostella,  and  the  many  pilgrims  who  must 
have  passed  the  site  from  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  onwards 
may  have  helped  to  spread  the  story.  Whether  the  actual 
cantilena  RMandi  chanted  by  Taillefer  at  the  battle  of  Hastings 
(William  of  Malmesbury*,  De  gestis  regum  angl.  iii.  342,  and 
Wace,  Brut.  ii.  i  x,  8035  seq.)  was  any  part  of  the  existing  Chanson 
de  Roland  cannot  be  stated,  but  the  choice  of  the  legend  on  this 
occasion  by  the  trouv^re  is  proof  of  its  popularity. 

The  oldest  extant  forms  of  the  legend  are:  (a)  chapters 
six.-xxx.  of  the  Latin  chronicle,  known  as  the  Pseudo-Turpin, 

>  U  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  an  Arab  historian,  Tbn-al-Athir, 
•Utes  that  Charles's  assailanu  were  the  Arabs  of  Saragossa,  by 
whom  be  had  been  originaUy  invited  to  interfere  in  Spain. 


which  purports  to  be  the  work  of  Turpin,  archbishop  of 
who  died  about  800,  but  probably  dates  from  the  I3th  century; 
(6)  Carmen  de  proditione  Gnenonis,  a  poem  in  Latin  distichs; 
and  (c)  the  Clutnson  de  Roland,  a  French  chanson  de  gesU  of 
about  4000  lines,  the  oldest  recension  of  which  is  in  the  Bcdleiaa 
Library,  Oxford  (MS.  Digby  33).  It  is  in  assonancfd  tirado, 
of  unequal  length,  many  of  them  terminated  with  the  refrain 
AoL  This  MS.  was  written  by  an  Anglo-Norman  scribe  about 
the  end  of  the  X3th  century,  and  is  a  corrupt  copy  of  a  text  by 
a  French  trouv&re  of  the  middle  of  the  nth  century.  It  con- 
cludes with  the  words:  "  Ci  fait  la  geste,  que  Turoldus  dedineL" 
There  was  a  Turold  (d.  X098)  who  was  abbot  of  Peterborough; 
another  was  tutor  to  William  the  Conqueror  and  died  in  103$. 
Even  if  we  could  identify  this  personage,  we  cannot  tell  whether 
he  was  the  poet,  the  minstrd  or  the  scribe  of  the  MS.,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  he  was  merely  the  scribe.  The  poem,  which 
was  first  printed  by  Frandsque  Michel  (Oxford,  t837),  is  the 
finest,  nwnument  of  the  heroic  age  of  French  epic.  In  its 
fundamental  features  it  evidently  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  • 
Chariemagne,  who  is  not  represented  as  the  capricious  despot 
of  the  Uter  chansons  de  geste,  but  as  governing  in  accordance 
with  Frankish  custom,  accepting  the  counsel  of  his  barons, 
and  carrying  out  the  curious  procedure  of  Frankish  law.  Rolaad 
represents  the  monarchical  idea,  and  was  evidently,  in  its 
primitive  form,  written  before  the  feudal  revolu  which  weak- 
ened the  power  of  Charlemagne's  successors.  Its  unity  of 
conception,  the  severity  and  conciseness  of  the  language,  the 
directness,  vividness  and  sobriety  of  the  narrative,  place  it  far 
above  the  chansons  of  later  trouvires,  with  thdr  wordiness 
and  their  loose,  episodic  construction.  With  the  exception 
of  the  steall  place  allotted  to  Aide,  women  have  practically  no 
place  in  the  story,  and  the  romantic  element  b  thus  absent. 
Roland's,  master-passions  are  daring  and  an  exaggerated  con- 
ception of  honour,  the  extravagance  of  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  disaster.  His  address  to  Oliver  before  the  battle  is  typicd 
of  the  warlike  ^irit  of  the  poem^— 

"  Notre  eropereur  qui  ses  Francs  nous  latsaa. 
Tels  vingt  mille  hommes  a  pour  nous  mis  k  part, 
Qu'il  sait  tris  bien  que  pas  un  n'est  couard. 
Pour  son  aei^eur  granos  maux  on  souffrira* 
Terribles  frotds,  nands  chauds  endurera, 
Et  de  son  sang,  de  sa  chair  on  perdra! 
Brandis  ta  lanoe;  et  moi,  ma  Durendal, 
Ma  bonne  ^pie,  que  le  Roi  roe  donna. 
Et  si  je  nieurs,  peut  dire  qui  I'aura 
C'£tait  Vtpbt  dim  tr«s  noble  vassal/' 

(tr.  Petit  de  JaUeville  zi.  1114  seq.) 

The  Story  as  rdated  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland.— Chuienoffit, 
after  fighting  for  seven  years  in  Spain,  had  conquered  the  whole 
country  with  the  exception  of  Saxagossa,  the  seat  of  the  Saraceo 
king  Marsile.  He  was  encamped  before  Cordova  when  he 
received  envoys  from  the  Saracen  king,  sent  to  procure  tbe 
evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  Franks  through  false  offen  of  sub> 
mission.  Charlemagne  held  a  council  of  his  barons,  Naimcs  of 
Bavaria,  Roland,  Oliver,  Turpin,  Ogier,  Gandon  and  the  rest. 
Roland,  the  emperor's  nephew,  was  eager  for  war;  the  peace 
party  was  headn!  by  Ganelon  of  Mayence.*  The  Franks  wcit 
weary  of  campaigning,  and  Ganelon's  counseb  won  the  day. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Roland,  Ganelon,  who  was  his  ttcpfather, 
was  entrusted  with  the  embassy  to  Marsile— a  toffidestly 
perilous  errand,  since  two  former  envoys  had  been  beheaded 
by  the  Saracens.  Ganelon,  inspired  by  hatred  of  Roland  acd 
Oliver,  agreed  with  Marsile  to  betray  Roland  and  his  com- 
rades for  ten  mule-loads  of  gold.  He  then  returned  to  Charie- 
magne bearing  Marsile's  supposed  assent  to  the  Frankish  ternis. 
The  retreat  began.  Roland,  at  Ganelon's  insUjgation,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  rear-guard.  With  him  were  tbe 
rest  of  the  famous  twelve  peers,"  his  companions-in-arms, 
Oliver,  G6rin,  Gorier,  Oton,  B£rengier,  Samson,  Ans^is,  Giiaid 

*  Ganelon  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  Wenilo^  aichbiAop 
of  Sens,  whosetreason  aninst  Charles  the  Bald  is  tdaied  ia  m 
Annates  Bertiniani  (anno  859). 

■  The  Usu  vary  in  different  testa 
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6t  SMMiltoa,  Enidler  tbe  Guam,  Ivoa  uid  Ivolre,  uid  tb« 
Amet  (d  the  Frukii^  uiny.  Tiiey  lud  ntwlr  reached  tbe 
ttUDBUt  of  Uk  pan  wbcD  Oliver,  who  bid  mouDted  i.  bigh  ruck, 
no  Ibe  ufvuidiis  umy  of  tbe  Suuxni,  400,000  UTDag.  la 
vua  OliTB'  beggol  St^und  lt>  Knind  hb  bora  ind  nunmoa 
Charienusu  ts  bit  aid.  A  dociipiian  of  tbe  battle,  a  Hiio 
ol  tin^  (Dodiati,  follon.  Olivet,  «itb  bis  iwont  Hauledbe, 
livalled  Roland  ^th  DiueodaL  Allei  the  Bnt  £^t,  a  aecsiMl 
diviiMui  ol  the  pafui  vray  appean,  tbeo  a  ibinL  Roland's 
■nay  wu  reduced  to  dxty  men  bc(0K  be  cbucDted  U  aaiuid 
bii  boni.  Pncntly  all  were  alain  but  Robiod  and  Oliver, 
Turpin  anl  anotber.  FisaHy,  when  the  Saiacent,  nined  of 
tbe  Rtiun  ol  ChatloBagne,  had  retreated,  Roland  alone  lur- 
vived  on  tbe  field  of  battle.  With  a  last  eSort  he  blew  bia 
bom  once  more,  ud  beard  before  he  died  the  sound  of  Chaiic. 
Dkagne'a  ballleciy  ol  "  MoDtjiHe."  Charlemagne  puisued  the 
CDcray,  and  diMniyed  thdi  army.  Tbe  railing  of  a  iccond 
anny  -by  Baligant,  tbe  emir  of  Babylon,  and  its  defeat  by  the 
empeior,  who  lUy*  Baligaot  in  lingle  combat,  ii  obviously  an 
inlerpolatim  in  the  original  nairative.  The  tiouv^  then 
ntalo  tbe  return  of  tbe  Frai^  tbe  burial  of  tbe  hetoti  of 
Konccraui,  an),  at  great  length,  tbe  trial  of  Ganeloa  at  Ail. 
bla  ^KCution,  and  that  of  bit  thirty  kinamen,  and  tbe  death  of 
Aide.  Roland's  belrotbed  and  Oliver's  ditei,  when  >be  beard 
tbe  newa  of  Rotand's  death.  Tbe  trial  of  Ganclon  ia  one  of 
the  moat  cuiimu  parti  of  tbe  story,  providing,  ai  it  doca,  a  full 
mccoont  of  the  Fraakuh  criminal  procedure. 

fMaieni  bttmm  Of  £arliff  Pmmi  aj  On  Litini.—Tlie  Pmdt- 
Tmrfin  represent*  a  diflerent  receniion  of  the  stoiy,  and  If 
tbiougfaoat  deilcal  in  tone.  It  na  tbe  timivta  of  the  CIUuub* 
de  KaltHtd  who  developed  the  characters  into  epic  types;  be 
invented  the  heroic  friendship  of  Roland  and  Oliver,  tbe  motives 
of  Ganelon's  treachery,  and  many  otbei  details.  Ibe  famoua 
fight  between  Roland  and  the  giant  Ferragus  appears  in  the 
Ptenda-Tarpiii  (chapter  iviiL),  but  not  in  tbe  poem.  The 
CtaWM  lit  Xaiond  pmupposel  tbe  eiitteQce  of  a  whole  cycle 
of  ^ic  poetry,  probably  in  episodic  form;  it  contains  slluaiona 
to  many  events  outside  the  namtive,  lome  of  which  can  be 
explained  from  other  Ddlting  cbMlsana,  while  otheta  refer  to 
namtivei  which  are  bit.  In  lines  s^o-fioj  of  Ibe  poem  Roland 
give*  ■  list  of  tbe  counttlca  be  bat  conquered  for  Charles,  from 
Conataalinoplc  and  Hungary  on  tbe  east  to  Scotland  on  the 

poena,  bat  hit  ctpcuie  ol  Bordeaui,  of  Nobles,  of  Carcassonne, 
occur  in  vatioui  compilatiaiit.  Roland  was  vaiioutly  Rpte- 
■ented  by  the  ramaneen  at  tbe  son  of  Charlemagne'a  titter 
Gillei  or  Berte  and  tbe  knight  Milon  d'Anglers.  Tbe  romantic 
episode  of  tbe  recondllatiDn  of  the  pair  with  Cbailemagne 
tbrough  Roland's  childish  prattle  {Bail  it  Uihn)  is  probably 
foreign  to  Ibe  origiDal  legend.  In  the  Scandinavian  veitiont 
KoUud  ia  the  ton  of  Charlemagne  and  his  aister,  a  redtal  piob- 
■tdy  bunowed  from  mythology.  Ria  mfanat,  or  youtbful 
eqdoila,  were,  tccording  to  Aiprtmctl,  performed  In  Italy 
■Cainst  tbe  ^iiit  Eaiunont,  but  In  Girait  it  Viani  hi*  first  taste 
of  battle  It  ante  the  walb  of  \Tenne,  where  Oliver,  at  first  Ids 
■dvcnaiyi  beconw*  his  brolher-in-^rmi. 

OUbr  IViinu.— Most  dosely  allied  to  the  Oxford  Kclmd  an 

£t  a  verskn  in  Itallsnlsed  Frendi  preserved  in  a  1  Jth  or  uih  century 
S.iatbelibniyoIS(Mark.Venia(MS.Fr.iv,);  (» tlie  nuliiXii 
XmI  (ed.  W.  Grimm,  GOItingea,  183S)  of  the  Swibiaa  pritM  Konrui 
(0,  1130)1  wbo  fave.  however,  a  pious  tone  to  tbe  vbole;^  Ci)  tbe 
wOi  biaacb  ut  tbe  iTarbntogitiu^afa  (cd.  C.  Ungcr,  Chriitianim. 
iSte).  andtheDsnUi  verdon  ot  that  compOatlon. 

In  the  inh  eenlury  the  Ckanen  it  BiUmi  was  modemiied  by 
Kplaciag  tbe  saODsac*  by  rhyme,  and  by  ampUficationi  and 


ipubtity  <<  tbe  byend  in  Germany  Ii  iopplied 


'  A  proof  of  the  popul — ^  „ ^ .  — 

by  tkc  UMalled  Roland  aatue*.  oC  which  perhaps  the  moat . 
coBple  la  that  of  Bremen.    Menticn  of  a  iliinia  XglaKdi  Is  n 
a  »i  ■aiiiati  gnalad  by  Henry  V.  to  the  town  ai  Bremen  la 
Tbe  Sitt^t-ttalt  were  pnitiably  lymboUc  of  the  judicial     _ 
BCMSssed  by  tbe  lows  where  they  are  lound,  sod  ithss  been  Mimesled 
ttet  lb*  w«rd  arises  fmn  laUe  etymalaey  with  RiMaml^iiiiU, 
red-kndraiv,  tha  symbol  d  the  "       -    - 


nalcicy  with  KdUS^S^t, 
■cssMB  ef  tbe  power  of  life 


1  Ri  nirsAMX  are  preserved,  fr  Iheprose  comjioiatiaDt  el 
I  11  Djvid  Auben'i  Conq^iUs  dt  CkarUmapu  (lajg)  the 
t!  popularity  (or  nunu  ceniuriet    In  En(Und  ttw  story 

I  jmoiiun  created  a  Spanish  ally  D^['^a''i^le.  Bmianl  dd 
r    lip  the  rival  and  victor  ol  Roland.    It  was  In  Italy  that 

r  he  Forai\w  (canto  xviJLJ  of  Dante ;  the  statues  of  Roland 
r  dppear  on  the  doorway  of  the  cathedral  of  \ 


^'^^fied  f. 

ES— For  a  com 
I   ol  tbe  CkOH 


he  Roland  legend  puaed  throoeh  . 
ie  Spatna.  forming  the  Bth  bodk  < 
tEUn  Tonuncc,  the  Afoii  di  Fraiu 
rRcnaisHuice.   Tbe  story  olF 

Boardo  {OriandB' 
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, .idol 

:m>  of  Luigi  Puld 

.i-_j„  i romto, 

Bemt 


U  the  aub^eel  °see''Li>n  < 


n'a'^ia^ 


glish  prose  Wl   B; 

ler  (Boston  MSH..  1904) 

■ft? 

y  A.  Way  and  F  Spencer 
ns    HuL  1wlt.it  Otrlf 

'^nd  Dc  Pieuia  rurpus  (Panh  1165]:     P 

3na  ed     Florence 

orence  lSH)tnd  It  F-nlli 
'o^kris       fcL;ev>ua.' 

n'^U 

dr.  (190J)  on  the 

ROUHIMBCK,  ■  vOUge  of  Germany,  In  tbe  Prussian  Rblns 
province,  delighliuUy  situated  on  tbe  left  bank  ot  tfas  Rhine, 
8  m.  above  Bonn,  with  a  statioa  on  tbe  railway  Cologne-Cobleni. 
Tbe  place  contitts  almost  entirely  ol  villat  and  is  a  favourite 
summer  resort.  Crowning  the  vine^clsxl  hUls  behind  it  lie  tba 
ruins  of  the  caatle,  a  picturesque  ivy-covered  arch,  whence  a 
fine  view  is  obtained  of  tbe  Sicbengebirge  and  tbe  Rhine  valley 
sa  f SI  as  Bonn.  Immediately  below  Rolandieck  in  mld-rivel 
ia  tbe  Islaiul  of  Konnenwerth,  on  which  is  a  nursing  school 

convent  which  fonncrly  stood  here  was  founded  In  uas  and 
secularLzcd  In  iSos.  Tradition  assigns  the  foundation  of  tbe 
castle  of  Rolandseck  to  Chailemagne't  paladin,  Roland.  It 
was  certainly  built  at  a  very  early  date,  at  it  wti  restored  by 
Frederick,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  iiso,  and  it  wu  ■  fortnil 


nlilth 


lofth 


■  Sthce 


HDLU  ALFRED  FHILIPPB  (1846-  ),  French  painter, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  lit  of  Hatch  1&46.  Pupil  of  CttAme 
and  Boimat  at  the  Ecole  del  Beaux  Ant,  be  made  bis 
ilM  at  the  Salon  ia  1870  with  "  Environs  of  Baccarsl  "  and 
"Evening,"  and  attracted  the  widest  attention  ia  1B7S  by 
bis  colossal  palating  of  "  The  Flood  at  Toulouse  "  (now  at 
tbe  Havre  Museum).  All  hit  early  nork  it  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  romanticism  under  the  bfluence  ol  Gfricault,  whilst 
his  colour  tended  to  Bolognete  heaviness  with  a  strong  leaning 
towards  dark  shadows  in  tbe  flesh  painting,  in  which  be  closely 
followed  Courbet.  In  1B77  he  showed  at  the  Salon  the  "  Ftte 
of  Silenus  "  (now  at  the  Ghent  Museum),  a  paintbig  of  such 
vivid  colour  and  exuberant  life  that  it  recalls  the  work  ol 
Jordaena.  About  this  tune  he  began  to  devote  himicU  to  tbe 
realistic  rendering  of  modem  life,  especially  among  the  working 
classes,  and  together  with  romantic  tubjecti  be  abandoned 
hl>  earlier  heavy  colouring,  and  devoted  himiclf  to  the  study 
of  free  light.  His  "  Mlnett'  Strike  "  of  i88a  (now  at  tbe  Valen- 
cieimet  Museum]  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  ol  modem  French 
painters,  and  from  that  dale  hit  career  wu  one  of  coatlnuoui 
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French  government,  and  was  entrusted  with  numerous  com- 
missions for  the  decoration  of  public  buildings  and  for  com- 
memorative pictures,  hkt  the  "  President  Carnot  at  Versailles 
at  the  Centenary  of  the  £tats  G6n£rauz  "  (now  at  Versailles 
Palace),  and  "  The  Tzar  and  President  Faure  lajring  the  Founda- 
tion Stone  of  the  Alexandre  III.  Bridge."  For  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  he  executed  "  The  Pleasures  of  Life  "  and  "  The  Rosetime 
of  Youth."  Besides  the  pictures  already  mentioned,  a  vast 
number  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  public  galleries  of 
France.  The  museum  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  in  Paris  owns  his 
"National  F£te  at  Paris  in  z88o";  the  Cognac  Museum. 
**  Labour,  Wtfrks  at  Suresnes  ";  the  Luxembourg,  his  "  War  " 
and  "  Manda  Lametrie,  farm-hand."  At  Avignon  Museum  is 
the  "  Don  Juan  and  Haidee  ";  at  Laval  Museum,  "  Halt  "; 
at  Fontainebleau  Palace,  "  In  Normandy  ";  at  Pau  Museum, 
"  Roubey,  cementer";  and  at  the  Museum  of  Geneva, "  Marianne 
0£Frey,  crieuse  de  vert."  In  portraiture  he  is  luiown  by  his 
"Yves  Guyot,"  "  Coquelin  cadet,"  "Jules  Simon,"  &c..  but 
his  greatest  success  was  the  group  of  "  Frits  Thaulow  and  his 
Wife."  In  1905  he  replaced  Carolus-Duran  as  president  of 
the  Soci6t6  Nationale  des  Beauz-Aits,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders. 

ROLL  (O.  Fr.  roUe,  rouBCf  mod.  rdU,  Lat.  rohdus,  dim.  of  roto, 
wheel),  something  rolled  or  wound  up  in  a  cylindriosl  form  on  an 
axis,  or  something  which  "  rolls,"  that  is,  moves  or  is  moved 
along  a  service  by  a  turning  motion.  Primarily  the  word  is 
used  of  a  piece  of  writing  material,  such  as  parchment  or  paper, 
rolled  up  for  the  purpose  of  convenient  storage,  handling,  &c. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Med.  Lat.  roiultUf  defined  by  Du 
Cangeas  "  Scheda,  charta  in  spedem  rotulae  sen  rotae  convoluta." 
It  was  thus  the  convenient  name  for  any  document  kept  in 
this  form  as  an  offidal  record,  and  hence  for  any  register,  record, 
catalogue  or  official  list.  "  The  Rolls  "  was  the  name  of  the 
building  where  the  records  of  the  Chancery  Court  were  kept, 
the  keeper  of  which  was  the  Master  (q,v.)  of  the  Rolls,  now  the 
title  of  the  third  member  of  the  English  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature.  Other  familiar  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word 
in  this  sense  are  the  list  of  those  admitted  as  qualified  solicitors, 
whence  the  j^rase  "  to  strike  off  the  rolls, "  of  removal  by  the 
court  of  a  solicitor  for  offences  or  delinquencies.  There  are 
numerous  applications  of  the  word  to  other  objects  packed  in 
a  cylindrical  form,  such  as  tobacco,  doth,  &c.,  and  particularly 
to  a  small  loaf  of  bread  rolled  over  before  baking,,  the  crust 
being  thin  and  ciisp  and  the  crumb  spongy. 

In  architecture  a  "  roll "  or  "  scroll "  moulding  Is  a  moulding 
resembling  a  section  of  a  roll  or  scroll  of  parchment  with  the 
end  overlapping;  a  "  roll  and  fillet "  moulding  is  a  section  of 
a  cylindrittl  moulding  with  a  square  fillet  running  along  the 
centre  of  die  face  (see  Label).  For  the  sense  of  an  object  that 
rolls,  the  word  "  roller  "  is  more  general,  but  "  roll "  is  frequent 
in  technical  usage  for  revolving  cylmders,  especially  when 
working  in  fixed  bearings.  For  the  rolling  of  sted  see  Roixxnc 
Mill. 

ROIXAND,  JOHN  (fl.  1560),  Scottish  poet,  appears  to  liave 
been  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  and  to  have  been  known 
in  Dalkdth  in  1555.  He  is  the  author  of  two  poems,  the  Court 
of  Vmus  and  a  translation  of  the  Seven  Sages.  The  formerj 
which  was  printed  by  John  Ros  in  1575,  may  have  been  written 
before  1560.  The  latter  was  trandated  from  a  Scots  prose 
version  at  the  suggestion  of  an  aunt  ("  ane  proper  wencfae  "), 
who  had  found  his  treatment  of  the  courtly  allegory  involved 
and  uninteresting. 

The  Court  of  Venus  was  edited  by  Walter  Gresor  for  the  S.T.S.  in 
1884.  See  w.  A  Craigie's  long  htt  of  correcuons  of  that  edition 
in  the  Modem  Laniuage  Quarterly  (March  1896).  The  Seteu  Saga 
was  printed  in  1578,  and  frequently  during  the  earlier  decades  of 
the  17th  century.  It  was  repnnted  by  David  Ldng  for  the  Banna- 
tyne  Club  (1837).  Sibbald.  in  his  Chronicle  of  Scottish  PoetryQn.  387), 
hinted  that  Rolland  may  be  the  author  of  the  Thrie  Friestis  ef 
PMis.  There  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  in  support  of  this;  and 
there  are  many  strong  reasons  against  the  ascription. 

ROUE  DB  HAMPOLE,  RICHARD  (d.  1349),  English  hermit 
and  author,  was  bom  neax  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  at 


Thornton  (now  Thornton  Dale),  near  Pickering,  Yoficaiure. 
His  father,  William  Rolle,  was  perhaps  a  dependant  of  the 
Neville  family.  Richard  was  sent  to  Oxford  at  the  expense  ol 
Thomas  de  Neville,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Duriiam.  At 
Oxford  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  religion  rather  than  to 
the  subtleties  of  scholastic  philosophy,  for  which  he  professed 
a  strong  distaste.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  returned  to  his 
father's  house,  and,  making  a  rough  attempt  at  a  hermit's  dras 
out  of  two  kirtles  of  his  sister's  and  a  hood  belonging  to  his 
father,  he  ran  away  to  follow  the  religious  vocation.  At  Daltoa, 
near  Rotherham,  he  was  recognized  by  John  de  Dalton,  who 
had  been  at  Oxford  with  him.  After  satisfying  himself  of 
RoUe's  sanity,  Dalton's  father  provided  him  with  food  and 
shelter  and  a  hermit's  dress.  Rolle  then  entered  on  the  con- 
templative life,  passing  through  the  preliminary  stages  of  puri- 
fication and  illumination,  which  lasted  for  nearly  three  yean, 
and  then  entering  the  stage  of  sight,  the  full  revelation  of  the 
divine  vision.  He  is  very  exact  in  his  dates,  and  attuned,  he 
says,  the  highest  stage  of  his  ecstasy  four  years  and  three  numths 
after  the  beginning  of  his  converJon.  Richard  belonged  to  no 
order  and  acknowledged  no  rule.  He  left  the  DalKms,  and 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  resting  when  he  found  friends 
to  provide  for  his  wants.  He  seems  to  have  desired  to  form 
a  rule  of  hermits,  but  met  with  much  oppotttion.  The  psoas 
compilers  of  his  "office"  evidently  thoi^t  it  necessary  to 
defend  him  against  the  charge  of  mero  vagrancy.  He  nowhere 
says  himsdf  that  his  preaching  made  many  converts,  but  his 
example  was  followed  by  many  recluses  in  the  north  (rf  England. 
After  some  years  of  wandering  he  gave  up  his  more  cnefgetk 
propaganda,  contenting  himself  with  advising  those  who  sought 
him  out.  He  began  also  to  write  the  songs  and  treatises  by 
which  he  was  to  exert  his  widest  influence.  He  settled  in 
Richmondshire,  twelve  miles  from  the  teduse  Margaret  Kirkby, 
whom  he  had  cured  of  a  violent  seizure.  To  her  some  of  his 
works  are  dedicated.  Finally  he  removed  to  Hampole,  near 
Doncaster,  invited  by  an  inmate  oi  the  Cisterdan  nimncry  of 
St  Mary.  There  he  died  on  the  agth  of  September  1349.  Many 
miracles  were  wrought  at  his  shrine,  and,  in  view  of  an  expected 
canonization,  ap  office  was  drawn  up  living  an  aconnt  of  his 
life  and  the  legends  connected  with  iL 

Richard  Rolle  had  a  great  influence  on  his  own  and  the 
next  generation.  In  his  exaltation  of  the  spiritual  side  ei 
religion  over  its  forms,  his  enthusiastic  cdebration  of  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  his  assertion  of  the  individualist  principle,  be 
represented  the  best  side  of  the  influences  that  led  to  the  LoUard 
movement.  He  was  himself  a  faithful  son  of  the  church,  and 
the  political  activity  of  the  Lollards  was  quite  foreign  to  his 
teaching.  The  popularity  of  his  devotional  writing  is  Attested 
by  the  numerous  existing  editions  and  by  the  many  dose 
imitations  of  them. 

A  very  full  Ust  of  his  Latin  and  English  works  is  rii^en  (pp.  |fr-43} 
in  Dr  Carl  Horstmann's  edition  (1805-H96)  of  his  works  in  tae  ubnnr 
of  Eari)r  English  Writers.  Some  01  his  wotia  exist  in  both  Engliai 
and  Latin,  and  it  is  often  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  ori^nal  vcrsaoa. 
The  most  considerable  of  them  are  The  Pricks  of  Conscsemce  and  his 
CommeiUary  on  ike  Psalter, 

The  Priche  of  Conscience  Is  a  long  religiotts  poem,  ia  ihynang 
couplets,  dealing  with  the  beginning  of  man's  hfe,  the  instabSky 
of  the  world,  why  death  is  to  m  dreaded,  of  doomsday,  of  the  paiss 
of  hell,  and  the  joys  ci  heaven,  the  two  latter  subjects  bciag  treated 
with  uncompromiun^  realism.  Rolle  wrote  in  the  northeni  «fialecc 
but  southern  tianscnpts  are  also  found,  and  the  poen  exists  in  a 
Latin  verrion  (JSiimulus  conseikntiae).  The  sources  of  this  work  ia- 
duded  the  De  Coniemptu  liundi  siee  de  miseria  humauae  comditiomit 
of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  Rolle  also  showed  a  koovfedee  et 
Bartholomew  Glanville,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Honoriua  of  Awtiia. 
His  English  devotional  commentary  on  the  Psalms  follows  very 
closely  his  Latin  BxposiHo  PsalterU,  which  he  based  partly  oa  P«cr 
Lombard's  Catena.  It  often  agrees  with  the  English  metrical 
Psalter  preserved  in  three  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (CoCtok 
Vesp.  D.  vii„  Egerton  614,  and  Hari.  1770).  Dr  R.  F.  Littkdale 
in  his  edition  (1873)  of  J-  M.  Neale's  C0miRfNlary  on  ike  Psalms 
called  it  a  "  terse  mystical  paraphrase,  whkh  often  comes  very  little 
short  in  beauty  and  depth  of  Dionysius  the  Caithiuian  htmsdf." 

There  is  no  complete  and  accesMble  edition  of  his  works.  The 
best  collection  is  by  C.  Horstroann,  Yorhshire  Writers:  Richerd 
SoUe  t^  Hampole;  An  Bn^  Father  of  the  Chairtk  amd  his  FoU^men 
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ROUSR.  >  vcijr  beautiful  bird,  w  cnUcd  fiom  [U  way  of 
accaiiooally  rolling  or  tamiiig  over  io  iti  £igfat,'  ■omcwbai 
'  after  the  faihioa  of  >  tumblei-pigeoa.  It  b  the  Ctrodai 
garrulus  of  omilhologyi  and  if  widely  though  oot  very  uumer- 
ousty  qiread  over  Europe  and  Weftteru  Aala  in  Buminer,  breeding 
(o  far  to  the  nonhwaid  a*  the  middle  of  Sweden,  but  leliring 
to  winter  in  Africa,  It  occun  almost  every  year  in  lomc  part 
or  othei  of  the  Briliih  Islands,  fiom  Comwali  to  the  Shetlands, 
vhDe  it  has  visited  Ireland  several  times,  and  is  even  recorded 
fittm  St  Knda.  But  it  ia  only  ai  a  wandeier  that  it  comes, 
since  then  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  ever  attempted  to 
bned  In  Great  Britain;  and  indeed  its  conspicuous  appear- 
ance— for  it  is  neariy  ai  big  aa  a  daw  and  veiy  brightly  coloured 
—would  forbid  its  bong  ever  allowed  to  escape  a  gun.  Except 
the  back,  icapulan  and  tertiais,  which  are  bright  reddish- 
brown,  tbe  plumage  of  both  sexes  is  almost  entirely  blue — 

tipted  in  paita  with  green.  The  bird  seema  to  be  purely  in- 
leclivoroua.     The  genua  Coraciai,  for  a  long  while  placed  by 

to  them,  and  II  now  property  considered  to  belong  to  the  hetero- 
geneoui  gioup  of  Uidi  now  associated  as  Coraaijenna,  In 
which  it  fonni  the  type  of  the  laoiily  Coiadidae;  and  its 
alliance  lo  the  bee-ealera  (Meiopidae)  and  king-fishtrs  (Alce- 
dinidae]  (f.i.)  is  very  evident.  Some  eight  other  tpedei  of 
the  genus  have  t>ecn  lecogniicd,  one  of  which,  C.  kutcaphatui 
or  C.  abyuinicia,  is  said  to  have  occurzed  in  Scotland.  India 
baa  two  specits,  C.  indicus  and  C.  o^iu,  of  which  thousands 
apon  thousands  used  to  lie  annually  destroyed  to  supply  the 
demand  for  gaudy  featheia  to  bedizen  ladies'  dresses.  One 
^edcs,  C-  fenvMiiTfjti,  seemi  to  be  peculiar  to  Celetxs  and  the 
Deighbouiing  Islands,  but  otherwise  the  rest  are  natives  of 
Ibe  Ethiopian  or  Iiidiail  regions.  Allied  to  Coraciai  is  the 
genua  EaryilomiH  with  some  half-doun  species,  of  similar 
ditiiibuiion.  but  one  of  them,  E.  facifaa,  has  a  wider  range, 
for  it  inhabits  Australia  and  reaches  Tasmania. 

Madagascar  has  four  or  live  very  rnnirlohle  formi  which  have 
often  be«i  Gonfeidered  to  belong  to  the  famiW  Coraciidae;  and, 
according  to  A.  Milne- Ed  ward*,  no  doubt  anould  exist  on  that 
point.    Yet  if  any  may  be  entertained  it  ii  in  repaid  to  one  of  Ihem. 
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an  not.  Tboa  very  cuiioua  aad  (b  aome  reapecu  very  intereniiis 
forms,  which  are  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  an  adMirabiy  detcribed 
■nd  Uluatnttd  tw  a  nrits  of  twenty  platet  in  Ibe  great  work  of  A. 
Cmtdidier  and  A.  Miliit-Edwardaovi  that  island  (QufBu,  pp.  as j- 

■  -    -■       ........       ■■■      i,  the  subjeet  of  a  mow- 

VDlume  to  hia  aioiio|rapb 

BOIIBS.  For  agricnltonl  poipoie*  tbe  loUei  formcHy 
consisted  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  timljer  or  stone  attached  lo  a 
frame  and  shafts,  but  to  facilitate  turning  two  or  more  IroD 
cylinders  revolving  on  an  axle  are  now  generally  used  ITie 
simplest  form  has  a  smooth  surface.  The  diameter  of  the 
drum  sliould  he  as  great  as  possible — 30  in.  being  a  good  size — 
because  the  larger  this  Is  Ihe  more  «aily  it  is  pulled  {within 
certain  limits),  while  rollers  of  small  diameter  are  heavier  oC 
draught  and  do  their  worlc  less  efficiently.  The  iraplemeot 
is  used  in  spring  and  summer  as  an  aid  in  pulverizing  and 
cleaning  the  soU,  by  bruising  dodi  and  lumps  of  tangled  raota 
and  earth  wblcb  the  ctdllvator  or  otber  implement  has  brought 
to  the  surface;  in  smoothing  the  surface  tot  the  receptloa  of 
small  iteda  or  the  better  operation  of  tbe  mower  ot  reaper: 
in  consalidating  kU  thai  is  too  loose  In  texture  and  pressing 
it  down  about  the  roots  of  young  plants.  In  tbe  case  of  young 
plants  the  roots  are  dose  to  the  surface,  which  must  therefore 
be  kept  moist-  Tfais  end  is  attained  by  the  compression  by  the 
toller  of  the  top-soil  of  which  the  capillarity,  ij.  the  power  of 
drawing  water  from  the  sub-soil  is  thereby  incressed.  On  the 
otber  band,  when  it  is  desired  lo  conserve  tbe  soil-moisture,  tlie 
roller  may  be  followed  by  the  barrow,  which,  by  pulveiiang 
the  suiface-soQ,  breaks  the  capillarity.  Of  the  variations  on 
the  common  smooth  nllei,  tbe  dod-ctuiher  and  tbe  Cambridge 
rallei  are  tbe  most  importauL  Tbe  clod-crusber  combines 
wBght  with  breaking  power.  The  best-known  form  was 
patented  about  1S41  by  CrosskiH,  and  consists  of  a  number  of 
disks  with  temled  edges  threaded  loosely  on  an  axle  round 
which  they  revolve.  The  Cambridge  roller  carries  on  Its  axle 
a  number  of  ck}sely  packed  wheels,  the  rims  of  wbich  narrow 
down  to  a  wedge  sbape.  Tbe  (ubular  roller,  instead  of  diums, 
baa  lubes  arranged  longitudinally,  producing  a  corrugated 
surface  wbich  b  reproduced  in  tbe  condition  of  tbe  soil  after 
it  has  been  rolled. 

ROLLER-SKATIMS,  a  pastime  which,  by  tbe  ua«  of  small 
wheels  Instead  of  a  blade  on  tbe  skate,  has  provided  some  of  Ibe 
pleasures  of  skating  on  ice  without  having  ice  aa  Ihe  surface 
(see  SiATiNC).  Wheeled  skates  were  used  on  the  roads  of  Hol- 
land as  far  back  as  tlie  iSthcentuo',  but  it  was  tbe  Invention  of 
tUfe  four-wheeled  ikaie.workingonrubbetsprinp,  by  J.  I_  Plimp- 
ton of  New  York,  in  iSdj.  that  made  the  amusement  populw. 
Siai  greater  advance  was  made  by  the  Raymond  skate  with 
ball  and  cone  bearings.  The  wheels  or  rolleri  were  first  of 
turned  boxwood,  but  tbe  wearing  of  the  edges  was  a  fault 
which  has  been  surmounted  by  making  them  of  a  hard  com- 
position or  of  steel  The  floor  of  the  link  on  which  Ihe  skating 
lakes  place  Is  either  of  asphalt  or  of  wood.  The  latter  ia  that 
always  used  in  newly  made  rinks.  The  beat  Boon  are  of  long 
narrow  strips  of  maple,  Figure-skaling  on  roller-skates  is  in 
tome  respects  easier  10  learn  than  on  ice-skates,  tbe  four  points 
of  contact  given  by  the  wheels  rendering  es»cr  the  holding  of 
an  edge;  but  some  figures,  such  as  loops,  are  more  difficult. 

ROLUH.  CHARLB3  (1661-1741),  French  historian  snd 
educationist,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  301b  of  January  i56i. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  cutter,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was 
made  a  master  in  Ihe  Collige  du  Plessis.     In   i6«4  be  wis 

other  things  by  reviving  the  study  of  Creek.  He  held  that 
post  lor  two  years  instead  of  one,  and  in  1(94  was  appointa) 
principal  of  the  Collige  de  Beauviii.     RoUln  hdd  jasseBlst 
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prindplet,  tnd  even  weot  to  far  as  to  defend  tlie  mixades 
supposed  to  be  worked  at  the  tomb  of  Francois  de  Pazis, 
commonly  known  as  Deacon  Paris.  Unfortunately  his  religious 
opinions  deprived  him  of  his  appointments  and  disqualified 
him  for  the  rectorship,  to  which  in  1719  he  had  been  renelected. 
It  is  said  that  the  same  reason  prevented  his  election  to  the 
French  Academy,  though  he  was  a  membor  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  Shortly  before  his  death  (X4th  Decemba 
1741)  he  protested  publicly  against  the  acceptance  of  the  bull 
Umienitus, 

^  Rollin's  literary  work  dates  chiefly  from  the  later  yean  of  his 
life,  when  he  had  been  forbidden  to  teach.  Hit  once  famous 
Ancimt  History  (Paris,  1730-38).  and  the  leas  geneially  resd  Rtman 
History^  which  foUowed  it,  were  avowed  compilations,  uncritical  and 
somewhat  inaccurate.  But  they  instructed  and  interested  generation 
after  ^neration  almost  to  the  present  day.  A  more  onginal  and 
really  important  work  was  his  TraiU  des  Uudes  (Paris,  1736-31). 
It  contains  a  summary  of  what  was  even  then  a  refonned  and 
innovating  system  of  education,  including  a  more  frequent  and 
extensive  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  discarded  the  medieval 
traditions  that  had  lingered  in  France. 
See  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  Imdi,  voL  vL 

ROLLINAT,  KAURICB  (1853-1903),  French  poet,  was  bom 
at  Ch&teauroux  in  1853.  His  father  represented  Indre  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  1848,  and  was  a  friend  of  (jeorge  Sand, 
whose  influence  is  very  marked  in  young  Rollinat's  first 
volume,  Dans  Us  hrandes  (1877).  Tht  volume,  however, 
attracted  little  attention,  and  it  was  with  his  second  publica- 
tion, very  different  in  manner,  that  he  made  his  reputation. 
In  Les  NivroseSf  with  the  sub-title  Les  Ames,  Les  iMxttres, 
Les  Refuges,  Les  Spectres,  Les  Tinibres,  he  showed  himself 
as  a  disciple  of  Charles  Baudelaire.  He  constantly  returns 
in  these  poems  to  the  physical  horrors  of  death,  and  is  obsessed 
by  unpleasant  images.  Less  ffu^i  in  sentiment  are  VAbtme 
(x886),  La  Nature,  and  a  book  of  children's  verse,  Le  Livre  de  la 
Nature  (1893).  He  was  musidan  as  well  as  poet,  and  set 
many  of  his  songs  to  music.  He  lost  his  reason  in  consequence 
of  hU  wife's  death  from  hydrophobia,  and  died  on  the  a6th  of 
October  2903. 

ROLUMa-HILL^  a  teem  which  indudes  several  types  of 
machines  used  for  producing  the  sectional  forms  (fig.  i)  in 
which  wrought  iron  and  sted  are  required  for  the  use  of 
boiler-makers,  platers  and  bridge-builders,,  ajid  for  construc- 
tional work  generally. .  The  production  of  wrought  iron  has 
been  a  diminishing  industry  for  many  years,  while  that  of 
sted  increases.  Though  the  plant  employed  for  both  is  alike 
in  essential  prindples  of  design,  the  growth  in  the  use  of  steel 
has  revolutionized  the  practice,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  more 
massive  dimensions  in  which  sted  sections  are  rolled.  Iron 
sections  are  xelativdy  small,  and  many  are  produced  by  piling, 
i.e.  by  building  up  with  small  portions  of  malleable  puddled 
metal.  There  is  no  limit  in  reason  to  the  dimensions  in  which 
steel  sections  can  be  rolled,  and  they  are  never  piled,  however 
large,  but  always  rolled  from  solid  cast  ingots. 

When  sted  ingots  are  rolled  into  sectional  forms  the  reduction 
in  transverse  dimensions  is  very  great.  The  work  begins  at 
nearly  a  white  heat,  and  continues  until  a  low  red  is  reached. 
Obviously  the  stresses  to  which  the  material  is  subjected  are 
very  severe.  For  this  reason  the  process  of  reduction  has 
to  be  effected  very  gradually,  and  espedall^  so  in  those  cases 
where  reduction  is  being  done  in  two  directions  at  right  angles 
with  each  other,  as  in  channd  sections  (fig.  6)  and  joist  or 
beam  sections  (figs.  7  and  8). 

It  might  be  thought,  since  sted  is  always  cast  previously 
to  rolling,  that  it  mi^t  be  cast  at  once  into  the  sectional  forms 
required.  But  sound  results  could  not  be  obtained  in  this 
way,  because  the  gases  ocduded  in  the  metal  form  blow-holes 
which  are  sources  of  weakness.  The  material  itself,  even  in 
the  solid  portions,  is  not  homogeneous.  By  removing  the  head 
of  the  ingot  where  the  blow-holes  chiefly  congregate  and  rolling 
the  remainder  at  a  white  or  red  heat,  the  metal  is  improved 
l^  consolidation,  and  by  the  work  done  upon  iu  To  this 
practice  there  is  no  exception. 


RoDlng-inills  are  known  as  "two-hi^,"  or  "  thxee-Mgh,* 
according  as  two  or  three  rolls  are  mounted  one  over  the  othei 
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Fig.  I.— Forms  of  the  Prindpal  Rolled  Sections. 
I.  a.  Flats.  3,  Flat  with  bevelled  edges.  4.  5.  Flats  with  rounded 
edges.  6.  Bulb  bar.  7,  Wedge  bar.  S.  Scree  or  gntc 
bar.  9,  Square.  10,  Triangular,  xi,  HexagooaL  xs,  Round. 
13,  OvaL  14.  Hollow  half-round.  15,  Half-round.  16^  (Convex. 
17,  Square-edged  convex.  18,  Vee.  X9,  O.G.  so.  Angle  iroo. 
a  I ,  Square  root,  or  square  throat  angle,  aa.  Round-backed  angle. 
a3,  Unequal-uded  aiwle.  a4.  Acute  angle.  35,  Obtuse  ai^l& 
2b,  Bulb  angle.  a7.  Tee.  a8,  Bulb  tee.  39,  30.  Beaan  or  joists, 
or  girders,  or  H-irons.  31,  Channel.  3a.  Zed.  33,  Cruciform 
section.  34.  Pillar  section.  35,  Troughing.  36.  37,  38,  lUik 
way  rsiL  .  39,  Tramway  rail   40,  Heavy  aane  rail. 

(figs,  a  and  3).  In  the  two-high  type  the  two  rolls  revqhc 
in  opposite  dkections,  so  that  an  ingot,  slab  or  bloom  pre- 
sented to  the  entering  side  is  drawn  in  and  between  the  roQs, 
which  reduce  its  thickness.  In  the  case  of  rolls  which  are 
two  perfectly  plain  cylinders  (plate-rolls)  the  shape  produced 
is  that  of  broad,  long  and  fiat  plates  or  dieets.  Seven! 
passages  (passes)  are  required  to  effect  the  reduction  required, 
because  this  must  be  graduaL  To  regulate  the  amount  the 
top  roll  is  set  down  bodily  by  means  of  screws  pressing  on  its 
bearings  which  slide  in  tht  end  supports  (housings).  In  the 
case  of  plate-roUs,  which  are  i^n  cylinders,  this  setting  down 
must  be  equal  at  Mcfa  end.  The  mass  of  the  top  roQ  is  balanced, 
to  avoid  diock  when  a  plate  is  entering.  The  roOa  are  made 
of  cast  iron,  and  are  dther  grain  rolls  or  ck3led  roUs.  The 
first  are  fonned  from  a  tough  strong  grade  6f  iron,  the  quality 
which  is  used  for  all  the  roughing  down  and  general  work. 
The  second  are  made  of  a  highly  mottled  iron,  cast  agsiast 
a  cold  mould  (chill)  of  cast  iron,  by  which  a  stedy  surface  ii 
obtained.  These  are  used  for  fine  finishing,  or  for  ii«p*rtit>g 
a  polished  surface  to  a  section  already  nearly  reduced  to  ne 
in  grain  rolls.  In  later  header  practice,  rolls  of  cast  sted 
and  forged  sted  are  becoming  common.  Tbey  are  more 
costly  than  iron,  but  more  duraUe  and  much  Kilter  for  equal 
strength.  They  ue  essential  in  armour  plate  rolh.  The 
length  of  rolls  should  not  exceed  about  four  times  their  ^amctcr, 
for  otherwise  they  axe  liable  to  spring  and  ptoduct  plaiet 
thicker  at  the  centre  than  towards  the  ed^s. 

From  this  dementary  design  sevexal  types  are  derived. 
In  the  two-high  mill  it  is  dnr  that  if  the  direction  of  the 
rotation  of  the  rolls  is  always  the  samot  then  the  ptate  bdsg 
rolled  must  be  taken  back  after  each  "pass"  to  the  front 
of  the  rolls.  Hence  there  is  one  "  lost  pass  "  for  every  reduction 
in  thickness.  This  is  the  case  in  the  "  pull-over  "  mOl,  nearly 
obsolete.  In  the  two-high  reversing  mill,  introduced  to  avoid 
this  "  lost  pass,"  as  soon  as  a  plate  has  gone  through,  the 
dfrection  of  rotation  of  the  rolls  is  reversed,  and  the  plate  ii 
rolled  again  on  the  backward  journey,  so  avoiding  the  kst 
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the  knfituduul.  The  nunc  iuiIhI  tBea  of  nductloa  b  tUckona 
B  eneiuioD  in  \aph.  But  u  tboc  b  •Dm  li»nl  enoiBan,  thm 
omna  uv  open :  one  u  to  fiui*  the  nact  unouac  of  vidlh  rc- 
4luLred  lor  ateoiion;  uwther  ii  to  turn  ■  bar  over  it  interviU  in 
order  to  ffcerdie  pmnire  on  the  portloiu  emended  btenlly  and 
oblitente  them  (ojien  puet);  ud  m  third  b  to  allow  the  extenuofu 
to  take  the  (dna  of  fin  to  be  cut  off  nibwiiieolly  (ckwd  pamO- 
Tbe  fint  b  feneially  fanpractkable.  Hh  mmd  oa  be  iUiutntcd 
by  dbgrami  repraieatini  ton  ■ectiona. 

Ibi  vofk  01  lediictioB  b  leaeially  dMiM  betweea  thne  HU  of 
roUa.  The  fint  a»  the  oooUif^  or  UaooiIo(4olb,  at  they  are 
tcftned  la  America,  [a  vhica  bwota  are  reduced  to  bloom*  with 
<UiDeailoea  mhable  for  roUlu  tu  varbui  Rctiou.  la  tboe  an 
inaat  of  lay  14  hi.  aquare  may  he  reduced  to  a  bloom  ol  6  in.  fqiiaic. 
The  greovei  form  rcctangubr  Kctloaa  (box  paaiea}.  The  top 
roll  beldf  rabed,  the  idg«  b  puaed  thnHwh  tbe  bi^at  armvr; 
ttaea  the  nil  b  lovrered  aad  tt  b  p*mbd  throu^  a  iccofid  tiinr, 

Tbea  It  b  turned  mmd  thmuih  90*  and  re-nUed.    Alt -'- 

the  laake  pncemefl  ue  Bone  Uuou^  tlD  tbe  bit  froove  b  1 

There  b  a  pttt  diffeieoce  betweea.  lay)  a  pbte  aod  a  nil, 

'     10  decided  ae  to  produce  bloonu  lo 

e  prindpal  lonni:    tbe  box  jun 

— dtfi*«J.  all '^-- 


g-nlG^ve' 


Htii 


C  DiuBDDd  Ptim. 


nib  fm   rDUffalnt  out.   Bnt 

"^  flat  groDve,  aitenatLof  wbh 

w  eotei.    Cuthlc  pami  and 

>•  -t  nbMueally  need  lor 

,  ubea  b  the  -  -■     ' 

^  W  90  revolutbai  -" 

«  ut  the  croM  — — *—  yj— .« 


!■■■ 


Pio.  t^-RaductBB  st  Older  S«liaa  la  Tuului^  Ralb. 

adaally  deqieBla(  until  tbe  iaiidea  of  the 
te  tlope.   The  aane  of  ilope  becomea  ffrado- 

.t.:^!2 iZX.  — 1  B.C.  — 1  ^  1^ 

he  «idik 

Aaiwei  b  bdng  gimduall^  incnaicd.  While  thb  b  fota(  ea. 
—  — -s  oithe  Aangei  an  beinf  ttiwncd,  becauie  tbe  raOa  nm 
■I  *  h)|hcT  (peed  ■!  Ibeir  peripberin  than  neit  tbe  body.  The 
loeta]  b  bebc  vblemly  (hnut  and  dnwn  in  diSerent  wayt.  ao  tbit 
whib  oooBomy  baa  to  be  itudbd  by  ndudng  tiie  anmber  of  pans 
*a  mocb  ti  poiaibla,  undue  nnei  muit  be  avoided  by  BaUaf  the 
nductiou  aa  caty  ai  b  practicable.  Theae  thiafi  caaaat  be  p« 
into  a  fcnuula,  but  the  nll-tunien  wwli  by  eapeibaca  and  en- 
pijical  nika  latbend  by  long  practice.  In  order  to  avoid  theae  deep 
tmvinci,  and  alao  nven  btenl  thruna  on  tbe  nlla.  aafle  aeetieaa 
■n  ahnyi  nlled  with  the  alope  of  the  flangea  apfmgdBBldy 

aiializHl;  ■□  too  an  mk  ifia-  t.  No.  u).  The  redoctioa  b  then 
rciEd  with  tbe  minimum  ol  ania  to  the  metal.  Varbliooi  in 
ETAdily  made  in  the  chickncrae*  of  rolled  aectiotu  without  dhaagiac 
the  raUn,  by  limply  varyinff  tlie  diatance  between  their  ceniro. 
Thii  b  dlrciEd  by  the  adiuitmiiit  of  the  t«  roll  (fig.  U'  OHe- 
encH  in  tluckncH  an  marie  La  ^tba  of  an  iivB,  up  to  a  maximam  eri 
about  4  in.  Anothei  detail  d1  ocaign  in  doaed  paiaea  b  ao  to  ahapa 
the  nlla  aa  Id  mala  any  pam  ^(ente  the  ia  pnidnd  is  Ai 

but  olteD  tlie  bodbi  at  the  nlla  an  tumad  of  Biitabtc  diamdcn 
to  prDducc  (he  [Hult.  Cuania  an  nquind  to  prrveiit  the  ban 
Iran  becoming  ■  tapped  louod  tlie  nlla  ("  ecllariiw  H-  U'nh 
the  aame  obicct  the  upper  mil  b  alwaya  made  bigp  m  diamelB 
Ita  need  b  tlwnfon  dightly  gmtcr  thaa  thai 
■ni.  __,>_  .K.  pu„  or  tbi  wry   ri«hl)) 

.. .  —VV  f""  *ih  to  atouT  iT 

d  typea  of  nulla  noticed.  Ok  two-high  and 
thneJilgh.  then  ate  epBdal  milb     ~  —     .      . 

denotea  either  one  of  the  above  iy| 
■at  ban.     The  eontlnuaua  mDb  1 

■mall  rodt  to  bednwa  Into  vbc    L 

of  nib  placed  in  aeiba.  ao  that  the  bilbt  b  roDed  [m 
otben  In  aucceailon  without  r^heatini 
"~         detigu.  one  of  whidi  b  the  B< 


f  S  In  itt  paiiafa  through  adbceot  k 
EB  a  flylu  ihear  b  employed,  which 
»  from  the  bar  wUk  tha  biter  b  ti 


bilbii 

6  or  t  ft.  pa  acoua.  u.  i>.  ti-J 

BOLLOCK.  ROBBBT  (e.  iSSJ-tSM),  tbe  fint  priuipal  d 
the  univenity  of  Edlobuitb,  ton  of  David  Kolkxi  of  Pnwit, 
near  StittlDf,  waa  bora  ibmit  1555.  He  Rcdmd  hb  eattr 
educatkiD  at  the  Kbool  of  StMing  from  IVinas  BndaBai. 
a  nephew  of  Ceorie  Bucbaoaa,  and,  atut  gtadnadat  al 
St  ilndrewi,  became  1,  legent  then  in  ijSa    In  ijlj  ha  ■» 
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appointed  by  the  Edinburgh  t<nm  ooondl  sde  regent  of  the 
"town's  college "  ("Academia  Jacob!  Sextl,"  afterwards  the 
univaaity  of  Edmbuzgh),  and  three  years  later  he  xeoeived 
bom  the  same  source  the  title  of  **  principal,  or  first  master/' 
and  was  engaged  in  lecturing  on  philosophy.  When  the  st&S 
of  the  young  college  was  increased  by  the  appointment  of 
additional  legenta,  be  asaumed  with  consent  of  the  presbytery 
the  office  of  professor  of  theology.  Ftom  1587  he  also  preiuJied 
rtgttlaxly  in  the  East  'K5A.  every  Sunday  at  7  aon.,  and  in  1596 
he  accepted  one  of  the  ei^t  ministerial  charges  of  the  dty. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  son^what  troubled  churdi 
peptics  of  the  day,  and  distinguished  himself  by  gentleness 
and  tact,  as  wdl  as  ability.  He  was  appointed  on  several 
occasiona  to  committees  of  presbytery  and  assembly  on  pressing 
ecdesiasticsl  bosineia.  He  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  held  at  Dundee  in  May  1597.  In  1598  he 
was  translated  to  the  parish  church  of  the  Upper. Tolbooth, 
EdinbuT]^,  and  immediatdiy  thereafter  to  that  of  the  Grey 
Friars  (then  known  as  the  Magdalen  Church).  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  <m  the  8th  of  Februaiy  1599. 

Rollocfc  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Epherians 
(1590)  and  Thessalonians  (1598)  and  Hebrews  (1605),  the  book 
of  Daniel  (1591).  the  Gotpd  of  St  John  (1599)  and  some  of  the 
Ptotms  (1998);  an  analyais  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1594), 
and  Galatians  (1609):  abo  Questunu  and  Answers  on  Iks  CosSnuaU 
0f  God  (1596),  and  a  Tttatise  on  Effectual  Calling  (1597).  Soon  after 
ms  death  eleven  Sermons  {Certaine  Sermons  upon  Saieral  Places  of 
Ike  Episilet  «f  Paul,  IS99>  were  published  from  notes  taken  by  his 
students.  His  Selea  Works  were  edited  by  W.  Guon  for  the  Wodrow 
Society  (1844-1849). 

A  Life  by  George  Robertson  and  Henry  Charteris  was  reprinted 
by  the  Baiuiatyne  Qub  in  1836.  See  aleo  the  Introduction  to  the 
Sel^  Works,  and  Ue  Alexander  Grant's  History  0/  Ike  UmatrsUy 
ofEdinbur^ 

ROIIA,  a  town  of  Waldegrave  county,  Queensland,  Australia, 
518  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  Brisbane.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
pastoral  and  wheat-growing  district,  in  which  oranges  and 
vines  are  largely  grown  and  much  wine  is  produced.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1867.  Flour-milling  is  its  chief  industry. 
Pop.  (1901)  of  town,  S371;  of  the  district,  71  zo. 

ROHAN,  capital  of  the  department  of  Roman,  Rumania, 
on  the  main  lizw  from  Czemowita  in  Bukovina  to  Galata,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Moldova,  s^  m.  W.  of  its  junction 
with  the  Sereth.  Pop.  (1900)  14,019,  including  6099  Jews. 
The  river  is  here  ^Muined  by  a  fine  bridige  of  iron.  Roman  has 
been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  40Z.  Its  seminary  dates  from 
140J.  There  are  several  ancient  churches,  including  a  cathedral, 
buOt  in  1 541.  Roman  has  a  transit  trade  in  the  products  of 
northern  Moldavia.   A  large  anntuil  fair  is  hdd  in  August 

'  ROHAN  ARMY.  In  the  long  life  of  the  andcnt  Roman  army, 
the  most  effectivt  and  long-lived  military  institution  known  to 
history,  we  may  distinguish  four  principal  stages,  (x)  In  the 
earliest  age  <rf  Rome  the^army  was  a  national  or  dtizen  levy  such 
as  we  find  in  the  beginnings  of  all  states,  (a)  This  grew  into  the 
Republican  army  of  conquest,  which  gradually  subdued  Italy 
and  the  Mediterranean  world.  A  citizen  army  of  infantry, 
varying  in  size  with  the  needs  of  each  year,  it  eventually 
devdoped  into  a  mercenary  force  with  long  service  and  pro- 
fessiciMl  organization.  This  became  (3)  the  Imperial  army  of 
defence,  which  developed  from  a  strictly  dtizen  army  into  one 
which  represented  the  provinces  as  well  as  Italy,  and  was 
a  garrison  rather  than  a  field  army.  Lastly,  (4)  the  assaults 
of  the  Barbarian  horsemen  compelled  both  the  creation  of  a 
field  force  distinct  from  the  frontier  garrisons  and  the  indudon 
of  a  large  mounted  dement,  which  soon  counted  for  much  more 
than  the  infantry.  The  Roman  army  had  been  one  of  foot 
soldiers;  in*  its  latest  phase  it  was  marked  by  that  predominance 
of  the  horseman  which  chanctezized  the  earlier  centuries  of 
the  middle  ages. 

So  far  as  we  can  foDow  this  long  devdopment  in  its  details, 
it  was  throogbout  continuous.    So  unbroken,  indeed,  b  the 
gjTOwth  that  many  of  the  military  technical  terms  survived  in 
use  from  epoch  to  epoch,  unchanged  in  form  though  deeply  I 
jnodificd  in  meaning,  and  ordinary  readers  often  miss  the  | 


diversity  which  midetlies  this  unchanged-seeming  system. 
The  term  kpCf  for  example,  occurs  in  all  the  four  stages  above 
outlined.  But  in  each  its  signififance  varies.  Throughont,  it 
denoted  dtizen-soldiers:  throughout,  it  denoted  also  a  force 
which  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  heavy  infantry.  But  the 
setting  of  these  two  constant  features  varies  from  age  to  age. 
In  the  fixst  period  lepo  was  the  "  levy,"  the  whole  host  sum- 
moned to  take  the  fidd.  In  the  second  period  it  was  not  the 
whole  levy,  but  one  of  the  prindpal  units  into  which  developing 
organization  had  divided  that  levy;  the  "legion"  was  now 
a  body  of  some  5000  znen— the  number  of  "legions "  varied 
with  the  circumstances,  and  the  army  induded  other  troops 
besides  dtizens,  thotigh  ibey  were  for  the  most  part  unim- 
portant. In  the  third  or  Lfnpetial  age  there  were  many  legions 
(indeed,  a  fixed  number)  quartered  in  fixed  fortresses;  there 
were  also  other  troops,  numerous  and  important,  if  not  yet 
so  formidable  as  the  legionaries.  Finally,  the  l^ons  becaime 
smaller  units,  and  the  other  troops  of  die  army,  notably  the 
cavalry,  became  the  real  figfating-Une  of  Rome  (see  Lxcxon). 

Fksl  Stage— The  history  of  the  earliest  Roman  army  is,  as 
one  mi^t  expect,  both  ill-zecorded  and  contaminated  with 
much  Iqsrad  and  legal  fiction.  "We  read  of  a  primitive  force 
of  300  riders  and  3000  foot  soldiers,  in  which  the  horseman 
counted  for  almost  evezything.  But  the  numbers  are  dearly 
artificial  and  invented,  while  the  pre-eminence  accorded  to  the 
cavahy  has  no  sequel  in  later  Roman  history.  We  reach 
firzner  ground  with  the  organization  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius. 
In  this  system  the  host  induded  all  dtizens  from  Z7  to  60  years 
of  age,  those  vaidia  47  for  service  in  the  fidd,  those  ova*  46  for 
garrison  duty  in  Rome.  The  soldiers  were  grouped  at  fizvt  by 
their  wealth—that  is,  thdr  ability  to  provide  their  own  horses, 
armour,  &c. — into  cavalry  (z8  "  centuries  "),  heavy  infantry, 
a  remainder  which  it  wotild  be  polite  to  call  light  infantzy, 
and  some  artificers.  The  heavy  infantry  counted  for  most. 
Armed  with  long  qpears  and  divided  into  the  three  orders  of 
kastaH,  principes  and  Iriarii  (the  origins  and  real  senses  of 
these  names  are  lost),  they  formed  a  phalanx,  and  charged 
in  a  mass,  while  the  cavahy  protected  the  wings.  The  men 
were  enrolled  for  a  year-lhat  is,  for  the  summer  cam- 
paign; in  the  autumn,  like  all  primitive  armies,  they  went 
home.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  about  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  the  kings  the  normal  Roman  army  comprised  some 
8500  infantry  under  47  years  of  age,  5000  seniors,  zooo  riders 
and  500  fabrif  &c.  The  evidence  for  the  calculation  is  un- 
forttmatdy  inadequate,  but  the  result  is  not  altogether  im- 
probable, and  it  may  hdp  the  reader  to  realize  what  "may 
have  been."  It  must  be  added  that  this  .Servian  system  is 
dosdy  connected  with  the  political  organization  (see  Rons, 
History). 

Second  Stage, — ^From  this  Servian  army  a  scries  of  changes 
which  we  cannot  trace  in  detail  produced  the  Rq)ublican 
army  of  conquest.  Our  andent  authorities  ascribe  the  chief 
reforms  to  the  half-legendary  Camillus  iq.v.),  who  introduced 
the  beginnings  of  pay  and  long  service,  improved  the  armour 
and  weapons,  abolished  the  phalanx  and  substituted  for  it  an 
open  ordd  based  on  small  subdivisions  (maniples),  each  con- 
taining two  centuries. 

Whatever  the  truth  about  Camillus,  some  such  reforms 
must  at  some  time  have  been  carried  through,  to  convert  the 
Servian  system  into  the  army  which  was  engsged  for  nearly 
three  centuries  (from  350  b.c)  in  conquering  Italy  and  the 
world.  This  army  broke  in  succession  the  stout  ztative  soldiers 
of  Italy  and  the  mountaineers  of  Spain  and  overthrew  the 
trained  Macedonian  phalanx.  Once  only  did  it  fail — against 
Hamubal  (see  Punic  Wass).  But  not  even  Hannibal  could 
oust  it  from  entrenchments,  and  not  even  his  victories  could 
permanently  break  its  m^al.  Much  of  its  strength  lay  in  the 
same  qualities  which  made  the  Puritan  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
terrible — the  excellent  characto'  of  the  common  soldiers,  the 
rigid  disdpline,  the  hi^  training.  Credit,  too,  must  be  given 
to  the  genius  of  the  Sdpioe  and  to  the  more  conunonplace 
capadties  of  many  fairiy  able  generals.     But  the  organism 
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itself  deserves  attention,  and,  as  it  chances,  we  know  much 
about  it,  mainly  from  Polybiua.    Its  elements  were  three: — 


(A)  The  principal  unit  was  the  legion,  generally  a  diviaon  of 


levied  from  the  whole  body  of  Roman  dtixens  who  had  aoroe  private 
means  and  who  had  not  already  served  i6  campaigns,  and  in  effect 
formed  a  yeoman  force.  For  rattle  they  were  divided  into  laoo 
hastaUf  laoo  principes  and  600  triarii:  all  had  a  laive  shield,  metal 
helmet,  leather  cuirass,  short  Spanish  thrusting  and  cutting  sword, 
and  in  addition  the  hastaU  and  ^ncipet  each  carried  two  short 
heavy  throwing  spears  (pila)^  while  the  triarii  had  ordinary  long 
spears  (see  Akms  and  Armour).  They  were  drawn  up  in  three 
lines:  (1)  kastath  (2)  prinHpes,  (3)  triarii;  the  first  two  were 
divided  into  10  maniples  each  (of  120  men,  when  the  legicn  only 
counted  4500).  the  tnird  into  10  maniples  of  half  the  streng^ 
According  to  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  our  ancient  authorities, 
the  maniples  were  arranged  in  a  chess-board  fashion  (^MtncMnc), 
the  idea  oeii^  that  the  front  row  of  maniples  could  retire  through 
the  intervals  in  the  second  row  without  disordering  it.  and  the  second 
row  could  similariy  advance.    Recent  military  writer^,  however, 
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doubt  whether  this  arrangement  can  be  considered  workable,  and 
it  is  possible  that  our  authorities  did  not  really  mean  what  has 
been  supposed.  In  any  case  the  procedure  in  fighting  seems  to 
have  been  simple:  the  front  line  oischarged  a  vcmey  of  piia  and 
rushed  in  with  the  short  sword — a  sequence  much  hke  the  volley 
and  bayonet  chai^ge  of  the  18th  century — and  if  thb  failed,  the 
second  line  went  in  turn  through  the  same  process:  the  thirtl  line 
of  triarii,  armed  with  spear  instead  of  pilum,  was  a  reserve.  The 
fie^i^r,  armed  with  javeuna,  were  either  oroken  up  among  the  heavy- 
armed  centuries  or  used  as  skirmishers  or  as  aids  to  the  cavalry. 
The  300  cavalry,  however,  were  (it  seems)  of  little  account — a 
natural  result  if ,  as  we  have  reason  to  think,  the  horres  were  small 
and  stimiiss  were  not  used.  The  officers  of  the  legion  consisted  of: 
(o)  Six  tribunes,  in  part  elected  by  the  comitia,  in  part  appointed  by 
the  consuls,  and  holding  command  in  rotation.  They  were  either 
veteran  officers,  sometimes  even  ex-magistrates,  or  young  noblemen 
beginning  their  career,  (b)  Sixty  centurions^  each  commanding 
one  century,  or,  rather,  a  pair  commanding  each  maniple.  They  were 
chosen  by  the  tribunes  from  among  the  veteran  soldiera  serving  at 
the  time  and  were  arranged  in  a  complicated  hierarchy,  by  means 
of  which  a  centurion  might  move  upwards  till  he  became  ^rtmai 
pilus,  senior  centurion  of  the  first  maniple  of  triarii,  the  chief  officer 
m  the  legion,  (c)  There  were  also  standard-bearers  and  other 
under-officers,  for  whom  reference  must  be  made  to  sQedalist 
publications. 

(B)  Besides  the  legions,  composed  of  citizens,  the  Roman  army 
included  contingents  from  the  Italian  "  allies  "  (socii),  subjects  of 
Rome.  These  contingents  appear  to  have  been  large:  in  many 
armies  we  find  as  many  socii  as  legionaries,  but  we  are  ignorant  of 
details.  The  men  were  armed  and  drilled  like  the  Iwionaries,  but 
they  served  not  in  legions  but  in  cohorts,  smaller  units  of40O-50O  men, 
and  their  conventional  positions  seem  to  have  been  on  the  wings  of 
the  legnons.  They  were  principally  infantry,  but  included  also  a 
fairiy  large  proportion  01  cavalry.  Deroite  their  numbers^  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  ranked  with  the  heavy  legionary  infantry, 
and  they  were  probably  used  more  as  detachments  from  the  main 
amvv  than  as  iiuantry  of  the  line. 

((J)  Besides  legionaries  and  sociit  the  Roman  army  included 
non-Italian  troops  of  special  kinds,  Balearic  slingen,  Numidian 
horsemen.  Rhodians,  Celtiberians  and  others:  at  Traaimene,  for 
example  (317  B.C.),  the  Roman  army  included  600  Cretan  archers. 
The  numbera  of  these  auxiiia  varied;  probably  they  were  not 
numerous  till  the  latest  days  of  the  Republic.  • 

Composition  and  Size  of  Armies  in  the  Second  Stage. — ^According 
to  the  general  practice,  each  of  the  two  consuls,  u  he  took  the 
field  alone,  commanded  an  army  of  two  legions  with  appropriate 
socii.  If  the  two  consuls  combined  their  forces,  commanding  the 
joint  force  in  rotation  (as  often  occurred),  the  tot^  would  be — accord- 
ing to  our  authoritie»--four  ledons,  each  of  aaoo  infantry,  the  same 
number  of  "  allied  "  infantry  (in  all  33,600  infantry),  1200  legionary 
cavalry  and  about  3600  "  allied  "  cavalry » 38,400  men.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  Roman  army  at  Trebia  ^18  B.C.),  where  (says 
Polybius)  there  fought  16,000  legionaries  and  20,000  allied  infantry. 
The  total  number  of  men  in  the  field  could  be  increased:  we  even 
hear  of  23  legions  serving  at  one  time  in  the  Second  Punic  War* 


Just  before  this  war.  in  22$  B^c.  the  total  strength  of  Rone 
reckoned  at  three-quarters  of  a  nullion.  of  which  about  65,000  were 
in  the  field  and  55,000  were  in  a  reserve  at  Rome:  of  the  total. 
32^,000  were  Roman  citizens  and  443.000  (apparendy  a  rough 
estimate)  were  allies.  The  battle  order  in  normal  circumstances 
was  simple.  In  the  centre  stood  the  legionary  infantry:  on  eacn 
aide  of  that  was  the  allied  infantry:  on  the  wings  the  cavalry. 
But  sometimes  the  legions  were  held  in  reserve  and  the  brunt  (am! 
honour)  of  the  fight  was  left  to  the  allies.  Sometimes,  when  the 
army  was  a  double  force,  one  commander's  troops  fought  and  the 
othen  lay  in  reserve.  Frequently  the  attack  was  bc^n  by  one 
wing,  as  by  Caeaar  at  Pharsalus.  At  Ilipa  in  Spain  Sapio  put  his 
Spamsh  auxiliaries  in  the  centre,  his  Roman  troops  on  the  wingSh 
and  attacked  with  both  wings.  The  chief  command  of  the  army 
fell  (as  stated  above)  to  the  consul,  if  present,  or.  if  two  consuU 
acted  together,  to  them  in  turn.  In  default  of  consuls^  a  pro- 
consul, praetor,  or  propraetor,  in  charge  of  a  province,  wosild 
commaiKL 

DevdopmerU  from  the  Second  Stage  to  the  Third,— Toirzidi 
the  end  of  the  Republic  many  changes  began  to  work  them- 
selves out  in  the  Roman  army.  If  Camillus  began  the  system 
of  pay  and  long  service,  it  was  effectually  developed  by  long 
foreign  wan  in  Spain  and  in  the  East.  Moreover,  the  growth 
of  Rome  as  a  wodthy  state  tended  to  wreck  the  old  theory 
that  evtary  citizen  was  a  soldier,  and  favoured  a  divtsion  of 
labour  between  {e.g.)  the  merchant  and  the  military,  while 
the  increasing  complexity  of  war  required  a  longer  training  and 
a  more  professional  soldier.  In  consequence,  the  old  restrictioD 
of  legionary  service  to  men  with  some  sort  of  private  property 
was  abolished  by  Marius  about  104  B.C.  and  the  legionaries 
now  became  wholly  proletariate  and  professionals.  By  a 
second  change,  also  connected  with  the  name  of  Marius,  the 
legion  was  reorganized  as  a  body  of  6000  men  in  60  centuries, 
divided  into  xo  cohorts  instead  of  (as  hitherto)  into  30 
maniples;  the  unit  of  tactical  action  thus  became  a  body  of 
600  instead  of  x2o.  This  was  probably  an  adaptation  within 
the  legion  of  the  system  of  cohorts  aln^y  in  use  for  the  con- 
tingents of  the  socii.  Soon  after,  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
franchise  to  all  Italians  converted  allies  and  subjects  into 
dtizens,  and  the  socii  into  legionaries.  A  fourth  change 
abolished  the  legionary  cavalry  and  greatly  increased  the 
auxiiia  (C  above).  And,  finally,  the  appearance  of  great 
military  leaders  in  place  of  civilian  statesmen,  and  of  pretendexs 
to  a  throne  in  place  of  patriots,  familiarized  the  world  with  the 
notion  of  large  standing  armies  commanded  by  pomanent 
chiefs,  and  at  the  same  time  destroyed  discipline  and  militaiy 
loyalty. 

Third  Stage.'-The  Imperial  Army  of  Defence.— The  evils  of 
the  Civil  Wars  (49-31  B.C.)  furnished  the  first  emperor,  Augustus, 
with  both  the  opportunity  and  the  necessity  for  reforming  the 
army.    Disorganization  had  reigned  for  twenty  years.    It  was 
needful  to  restore  loyalty  and  system  alike.     Augustus  did 
this,  as  he  did  all  his  work,  by  adapting  the  past:  yet  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  view  of  his  latest  historian,  von  Domaszewski, 
that  his  army  reforms  were  his  greatest  and  most  original  wwk. 
The  main  lines  of  his  work  are  simple.    The  Impeiial  army 
consisted  henceforward  of  two  classes  or  grades  of  tro<^)5, 
about  equal  in  numbers  if  unequal  in  importance.    The  fint 
grade  were  the  legions,  recruited  from  Roman  dtizens,  wbethei 
resident  in  Italy  or  in  the  provinces.    The  second  grade  was 
fonfaed  by  the  auxiiia,  recruited  from  the  subjects  (not  the 
dtizens)  of  the  Empire  in  the  provinces,  organized  in  cohorts 
and  aloe  and  corresponding  somewhat  to  both  the  zocn  and 
the  auxiliaries  (B,  C  above)  of  the  Republican  army.    There 
were  also  in  Rome  special  "househdd"    troops   (see  Piaz- 
TORUNs),  and  a  large  body  of  vigiles  who  were  both  fire  brigade 
and  police. 

(A)  The  legion  of  the  Empire  was  what  Marius  had  left  it — 
6000  heavy  infantry  divided  into  10  cohorts:  Aucustus  added 
only  120  horaemen  to  serve  as  despatch-ridera  and  tne  like.  The 
supreme  command  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  six  ifgwnes. 
According  to  a  practice  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  latest  Republic 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  legatus  lerionis,  deputy  of  the  general  (aow 
of  the  emperor,  commander-tn-cnicf  of  the  whole  army)  aod  a 
man  usually  di  senatorial  rank  and  position.  The  six  tribaiBS 
assisted  him,  in  theory:  in  practice  they  were  now  little  more  than 
young  men  of  good  birch  learning  their  buaioeas  or  wasting  ~*"^ 
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Hme.  The  leal  oflficert  of  the  legion  were  the  60  centurions,  men 
«^  (at  least  in  the  early  Empire)  generally  served  up  from  the 
ranks,  and  who  knew  their  work.  The  senior  centurion,  primus  pitus, 
was  an  especially  important  officer,  and  on  retirement  freouently 
became  pratfectus  castrvrum,  "  camp  adjutant."  or  obtained  other 
promotion.  Below  the  centurions  were  under-officers,  sundard- 
bearers,  oMitnus,  clerks  and  the  like.  The  men  themselves  were 
recruited  from  the  body  of  Roman  citizens  (though  we  may  believe 
that  birth<ertificates  were  not  always  deman<ted).  During  the 
ISC  century  luly,  and  particulariy  north  Italy,  provided  the  bulk 
of  the  recruits.  After  a.d.  70,  recruiting  in  Italy  for  the  legions 
pcacticadly  ceased  and  men  were  drawn  from  the  Komanixed  towns 
of  the  provinces.  After  Hadrian,  each  province  seems  to  have 
suppliea  most  of  the  men  for  the  legion  (if  any)  stationed  in  it,  and 
so  many  sons  of  soldiers  born  during  service  {tastrenses)  Aocked  to  the 
army  that  a  military  caste  almost  grew  up.  The  term  of  service  was, 
in  full,  twenty  years,  at  least  in  theory,  but  recruiting  was  voluntary 
and  when  men  were  short  discharges  wefe  often  withheld.  On 
discharge  the  ex-le^onary  received  a  bounty  or  land:  many 
o^oniae  (municipalities)  were  established  in  the  provinces  by  certain 
emperors  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking  discharged  veterans — 
according  to  a  custom  of  which  the  first  instances  occur  in  the  latest 
Republican  aee.  On  the  whole,  the  legionary  was  still  the  typical 
"  Roman  "  soldier.  If  he  was  no  longer  Italian,  he  was  ^nerally 
of  citizen  birth  and  always  of  citizen  rank,  and  his  connexion  with 
the  Empire  and  the  government  was  real.  Each  legion  bore  a 
title  and  a  number  (e.g.  II.  Augusta,  III.  Gallica):  The  custom  of 
using  such  titles  and  numbers  can  be  detected  sporadically  in  the 
latest  Republic,  and  many  titles  and  numbers  then  borne  by  legions 
passed  on  into  the  Empire  with  the  Iraions  themselves.  As  Augustus 
gradually  became  master  of  the  worui,  he  found  himself  with  three 
armies,  his  own  and  those  of  Lcpidus  and  Antony;  from  the  three 
he  chose  certain  legions  to  form  his  new  standing  army,  and  he  left 
these  with  the  titles  and  numbers  which  they  had  previously  borne, 
although  that  concesnon  resulted  in  three  legions  numbered  III. 
and  two  numbered  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  X.  respectively.  Similar  titles 
and  numbers  were  given  to  legions  raised  afterwards  either  to 
fill  up  gaps  caused  by  disaster  or  to  increase  the  army.  Here,  as 
elsewnere  in  the  Roman  and  above  all  in  the  Augustan  system, 
precedent  defied  bgic. 

(B)  Besides  the  legions  Augustus  developed  a  new  order  of 
anxiiia.  Auxiliaries  (as  is  said  above)  had  served  occasionally  in 
the  Republican  armies  Mnce  about  250  B.C.,  and  in  the  latest  Re- 
public large  bodies  of  them  had  been  enlisted  in  the  armies  of'con- 
tendittg  generals.  Thus  Caesar  in  Gaul  enrolled  a  division  of  native 
Gauls,  free  men  but  not  citizens  of  Rome,  which  ranked  from  the 
first  in  all  but  Inzal  sutus  as  a  legion,  the  "  Alaudae,"  and  in  due 
course  was  formafly  admitted  to  the  legionary  list  (legio  V.).  But  this 
use  of  non-dtizens  had  been  limited  in  extent  and  confined  in  normal 
orcumstances  to  q)ecial  troops  such  as  slingers  or  bowmen.  This 
casual  pcKtice  Augustus  reduced,  or  rather  extended,  to  system, 
following  in  many  details  the  scheme  of  the  Republican  secii  and 
veiling  the  novelty  under  old  titles.  Henceforward,  regiments  of 
infantry  {cokorUs)  or  cavalry  {aloe),  500  or  1000  strong,  were  regularly 
raised  ^apparently,  by  voluntary  recruiting)  from  the  non<itizen 
populations  of  the  provinces  and  formed  a  force  almost  equal  in 
numbers  (and  perhaps  ultimately  much  more  than  equal)  to  the 
legions.  The  men  who  served  in  these  units  were  less  well  paid  and 
served  longer  than  the  legionaries;  on  their  discharge  they  received 
a  bounty  and  the  Roman  franchise'  for  themselves  and  wife  and 
children.  Thev  were  commanded  by  Roman  praefecti  or  tribuni, 
and  were  no  doubt  required  to  understand  Roman  orders;  they 
must  have  generally  become  Romanized  and  fit  for  the  citizenship, 
but  th^  were  occasionally  (at  least  in  the  ist  century  a.d.)  permitted 
to  retaui  tribal  weapons  and  methods  of  fighting  and  to  serve  under 
the  command  of  tnbal  leaders,  who  were  at  once  their  chiefs  and 
Roman  officers.  These  auxiliaries  provided  both  the  whole  of  the 
archers.  Ac.  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  <^  the  army; 
they  also  included  many  foot  regiments.  A  peculiar  arrangement 
(to  which  no  exact  parallel  seems  to  occur  in  any  other  army)  was 
that  a  cohort  of  500  men  might  include  380  foot  and  laa  horse  and 
a  cohort  of  1000  men  or  760  foot  and  240  horse  (cohors  eptitata), 
and  an  aia  might  Hmilariy  include  a  proportion  of  foot  (ala  peditata). 
Each  regiment  bore  a  number  and  a  title,  the  latter  often  derived 
from  the  (rffioer  who  had  raised  the  corps  {fda  Indiana,  raised  by  one 
Julius  Indus)  or,  still  more  often,  from  the  tribe  which  supplied 
the  first  recruits  (cohors  VI J.  Callorum,  cokors  II.  Hiapanorum  and 
the  like).  To  what  extent  recruiting  remained  territoriaf  is  uncertain : 
after  the  1st  century,  probably,  the  territorial  names  meant  in  most 
cases  very  little.  The  total  number  of  the  auxiliary  regiments 
probably  varied  from  time  to  time  and  can  at  present  hardly  be 


CompMiHan  of  Armies  and  DistribuOon  of  Troops  in  the  Third 
Stage, — ^If  the  system  of  legions  and  auxUia  in  the  eariy  Empire 
was  novd,  the  tis«  made  of  them  was  no  less  so.  The  latest 
Republic  offers  to  the  student  the  spectacle  of  large  field  armies, 
and  though  it  also  reveals  a  counter  tendency  to  assgn  special 
to  ipedal  provinces,  that  tendency  is  very  feeble. 


Augustus  ended  the  era  of  large  field  armies:  he  could,  indeed, 
leave  no  such  weapons  for  future  pretenders  to  the  throne.  By 
keeping  the  Empire  within  set  frontiers,  he  developed  the  counter 
tendency.  That  policy  exactly  suited  the  military  position  in  his 
time.  The  early  Roman  Empire  had  not  to  face — as  Britain  or 
France  or  Germany  might  have  to  face  to-day — the  danger  of  a  wu  r 
with  an  equal  enemy,  needing  the  mobilization  of  all  its  national 
forces.  From  Augustus  till  aj>.350  Rome  had  no  conterminous 
foe  from  whom  to  fear  invasion.  Parthia,  her  one  and  dangerous 
equal,  was  far  away  in  the  East  and  little  able  to  strike  home. 
Elsewhere,  her  frontiers  bordered  more  or  less  wild  barbarians, 
who  might  often  harass,  but  could  not  do  serious  harm.  To 
meet  thb  there  was  need,  not  of  a  strong  army  concentrated  in 
one  or  two  cantonments,  but  of  many  small  garrisons  scattered 
along  each  frontier,  with  a  few  stronger  fortresses  to  act  as 
military  centres  adja^nt  to  these  garrisons. 

Accordingly,  a  system  grew  up  under  Augustus  and  his  im- 
mediate successors  whereby  the  whole  army  was  distributed 
along  the  frontiers  or  in  specially  disorderly  districts  (such  as 
N.W.  Spain)  in  permanent  garrisons.  On  the  actual  frontiers 
and  on  the  chief  roads  leading  to  them  were  numerous  cohorts 
and  alae  of  auxiliaries,  garrisoning  each  its  own  casiellum  of  3-7 
acres  in  extent.  Close  behind  the  frontiers,  or  even  on  them, 
were  the  twenty-five  legions,  each  (with  a  few  exceptions  of  early 
date)  holding  its  own  fortress  (eastra  slaliva  or  hiberna)  of  50-60 
acres.  Details  varied  at  different  times.  Sometimes,  where  no 
Rhine  or  Danube  helped,  and  where  outside  enemies  were  many, 
the  frontier  was  further  fortified  by  a  continuous  wall  of  wooden 
palisades  (as  in  part  of  Germany,  see  LiUEs)  or  of  earth  or  stone 
(as  in  Britain,  see  article  Butain,  Roman),  or  the  boundaiy 
might  be  guarded  by  a  road  patrolled  from  forts  planted  along  it 
(as  in  part  of  Roman  Africa).  The  result  was  a  long  frontier 
guard  covering  Britain,  and  Europe  from  the  German  Ocean 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  upper  Euphrates  valley,  and  the  edge 
of  the  Sahara  south  of  Tunis  and  Algeria  and  l^Iorocco,  while 
the  wide  Empire  behind  it  was  little  troubled  by  the  presence 
of  soldiers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  disposition  of  the  legions  about 
A.D.  I  ao  and  for  many  decades  subsequently.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, even  if  space  allowed,  to  add  the  auxiliaries,  since  the 
details  of  their  distribution  are  too  little  known.  But  it  may 
be  in  general  assumed  that  the  total  number  of  auxiliaries  in 
any  province  was  little  less,  and  probably  rather  greater,  than 
the  number  of  legionaries,  and  the  sizes  of  the  various  provincial 
armies  can  thus  be  calculated  roughly.  Thus  Britain  was  held 
probably  by  35,000-40,000  men.  Each  provincial  army  was 
commanded  either  by  the  governor  of  the  province  or  (in  a 
few  exceptional  cases)  by  the  senior  legalus  of  the  legions 
stationed  there  ^— 


Britain 


»» 


Lower  Germany 
(■■lower  Rhine) 

Upper  (jermany         • 

If  • 

P&nnonia  (Danube  to 

Semlin) 


•I 


II. 

VI. 
XX. 

I. 

XXX. 

XXII. 
VIII. 

X. 

XIV. 

I.* 
II. 


Upper  Moeaia  (Middle 
Danube) 


Augusta  {Isca  SHurum,  now  Caer* 

Icon). 
Victrix  {^buracum,  York). 
Valeria  Victrix  {Deva,  Chester). 

Minervia  {Benna,  Bonn). 
Ulpia  Victrix  (VtUra,  Xanten). 
Primigenia  (Moiuntidcum.  Mainz). 
Augusta  (Arg^tntorate,  Strassburg). 

(jemina  ( Vindobcna,  Vienna). 
Cemina  (Carnuntum,  Petronell). 
Adiutrix  {Brigetio,  near  Komorn). 
Adiutrix  iAptincvm,  near    Buda- 
pest). 


*• 


IV. 
VII. 

XIII. 

I. 

XI. 
V 

A^  MincM'  (Cappadoda)  XV. 

°  tt  M  JvH. 


Flavia 
Claudia 


Dacia  (now 

Transylvania) 
Lower  Moesia  (Lower 
Danube) 


ia  (SinpdQnum,  Belgrade), 
dia  {Vtminadum,  Kostolac). 

Gemina  (Apidum,  Karlsburg). 


Italica  {No9ae,  Sistov). 

Claudia  (Durostorum,  Silistria). 

Macedonica  (Treesmis,  Iglitza). 

Apolltnaris  (Satata,  Armenian  fron- 
tier).   ■    . 

Fulminata  (Mditene,  on  uppc 
Euphrates). 
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Syria 


tt    • 

t»    • 

i»     • 

Judaea 

Arabia 

Egypt 

Africa 
Spain 


•    XVI.    Flavia     (SawioMta,     on     upper 

Euphrates). 
IV     Scyttuca) 

VI.    Ferrata  >  near  Antioch  (?). 
.       in.    Gallica   j 

X.    FrctensU  (Jeniaalcro). 
III.    Cyrenaica  (Bostra). 
II.    Trajana  (near  Alexandria —a  di»- 

orderiy  city). 
III.    Augusta  (Lambaesis). 
VII.    Ccmina   {Legio,  Leon,  in   N.W. 
Spain). 

The  total  of  legionaries  may  be  put  at  about  z  80,000  men, 
the  auxiliaries  at  about  300,000.  If  we  exclude  the  "house- 
hold "  troops  at  Rome,  the  police  fleets  on  t)ie  Mediterranean, 
and  the  local  militia  in  some  districts,  we  may  put  the  regular 
army  of  the  Empire  at  about  400,000  men.  This  army,  as  will 
be  plain,  was  framed  on  much  the  same  ideas  as  the  British 
army  of  the  zgth  century.  It  was  meant  not  to  fight  against 
a  first-dass  foreign  power,  but  to  keep  the  peace  and  guard  the 
frontiers  of  dominions  threatened  by  scattered  barbarian  raids 
and  risings.  Field  army  there  was  none,  nor  any  need.  If 
special  danger  threatened  or  some  special  area  was  to  be  con- 
quered— such  as  southern  Britain  (a.d.  43)  or  a  little  land  across 
the  upper  Rhine  (aj>.  74) — detachments  {vexUlationu)  were 
sent  by  legions  and  sometimes  also  by  auxiliaries  in  adjacent 
provinces,  and  afield  force  was  formed  sufficient  for  the  moment 
and  the  work. 

Change  from  the  Third  Period  to  Ike  Fourth, — ^Two  principal 
causes  brought  gradual  change  to  the  Augustan  army.  In  the 
first  place,  the  pax  Romana  brought  such  prosperity  to  many 
districts  that  they  ceased  to  provide  sufficient  recruits.  The 
Romans,  like  the  British  in  India,  had  more  and  more  to  look 
to  uncivilized  regions  and  even  beyond  their  borders.  Hence 
comes,  in  the  and  century  and  after,  a  new  class  of  Humeri  or 
cunei  or  vesillationes  who  used  (like  the  earlier  auxiliaries)  their 
national  arms  and  tactics  and  imported  into  the  army  a  more 
and  more  non-Roman  dement.  This  tendency  became  very 
marked  in  the  3rd  century  and  bore  serious  fruit  at  its  close. 
And,  secondly,  the  old  days  of  mere  frontier  defence  were  over. 
The  barbarians  began  to  beat  on  the  walls  of  the  Empire  as 
early  as  aj>.  x6o:  about  aj>.  250  they  here  and  there  got 
through,  and  they  came  henceforward  in  ever-growing  numbers. 
Moreover,  they  came  on  horseback,  bringing  new  tactics  for  the 
Roman  infantry  to  face,  and  they  came  in  huge  masses.  We 
may  doubt  if  any  military  system  could  have  permanently 
stayed  this  astonishing  torrent.  But  the  Empire  did  what  it 
could.  It  enlisted  barbarians  to  fight  barbarians,  and  added 
freely — too  freely,  perhaps,  if  there  was  any  choice — to  the  non- 
Roman  dements  of  the  army.  It  increased  its  cavalry  and 
began  to  form  a  distinct  fidd  force. 

Fourth  Period. — ^The  results  are  seen  In  the  reforms  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Constantine  the  Great  (aj>.  384-csrca  320).  New 
frontier  guards,  styled  limitanei  or  riparienses,  were  established, 
and  the  old  army  was  reorganized  in  fidd  forces  which  accom- 
panied or  might  accompany  the  emperors  in  war  (comiiatensest 
palatini),  l^e  importance  of  the  legions  dwindled;  the  chief 
soldiers  were  the  mercenaries,  mostly  Germans,  enlisted  from 
among  the  barbarians.  New  titles  now  appear,  and  it  becomes 
plain  even  to  the  casual  reader  that  in  many  points  the  new 
order  is  not  the  old.  The  details  of  the  system  are  as  compli- 
cated as  all  the  administrative  machinery  of  that  age.  Here  it 
is  enought  to  point  out  that  the  significance  of  such  officers  and 
titles  as  the  dux  and  the  comes  (duke,  count)  lies  ahead  in  the. 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  not  in  the  past,  the  history  of 
the  Roman  army  itself. 

War  Office,  General  Staffl—Vndei  the  Republic  we  do  not 
find,  and  indeed  should  not  expect  to  find,  any  central  body 
which  was  e^>ecially  entrusted  with  the  devdopment  of  the 
army  system  or  mHitary  finance  or  military  policy  in  wars. 
Even  under  the  Empire,  however,  there  was  no  such  organiza- 
tion. The  emperor,  as  commander-in-chief,  and  his  more  or 
ten  unofficial  advisers  doubtless  dedded  qu^ttons  of  policy. 
But  the  army  was  to  much  a  group  of  provincial  annies  that 


much  was  left  to  the  chief  officers  in  each  province.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Empire,  we  trace  a  love  if  not  for  Home 
Rule,  at  least  for  Devolution.  There  was,  however,  a  central 
finance  office  in  Rome  for  the  q;>ecial  purpose  of  meeting  the 
bounties  (or  equivalent)  due  to  discharged  soldiers.  This  was 
established  by  Augustus  in  aj>.  6  with  the  title  aerarium 
mililare,  and  had,  for  receipts,  the  yidd  of  two  taxes,  a  5% 
legacy  duty  and  a  i  %  on  sales  (or  perhaps  only  on  auction- 
sales).  The  legacy  duty,  did  not  touch  legacies  to  near  xdations 
or  legades  of  small  amount. 

Bibliography.— Liebenam,  "  Exetdtus."  In  Psauly-Wtssova. 
Realencydotddie;  Von  Domassewski,  in  Mommaen-Marquacdt's 
Handbuch  der  r&mucken  AUertimer  (and  ed..  Leipzig.  1884).  vol  v, 
pp.  A17-612:  H.  Delbrlkk.  CeschichU  der  Kriegskunst,  voL  i..  znd 
cd.  (Beriin,  IQ07);  £.  Lammert,  "  Die  Entwicklung  der  rdmiscbea 
Taktik,"  in  Neue  JakrbScher  fur  das  Uassische  Alierlum,  ix.  100-38. 
16^7 :  Cagnat's  article  "  Legio  "  in  Dafembciv  and  Saglio.  Diction- 
natre  dts  antiquitis  grecques  et  romaines;  E.  G.  Hardy,  Studies  ni 
Roman  History  (London,  1906-9);  Th.  Mommsen,  "  Das  r<yjnisd)e 
Militflrwesen  sdt  Diodetiaiv"  in  Hermes,  xziv.  195-279. 

(F.  J.  H.) 

ROHAN  ART.  (1)  Inirodudory:  History  of  Recent  Research. 
— ^The  sdentific  study  of  andent  Roman  art  dates  from  a  com- 
parativdy  recent  period.  The  great  artists  of  the  Renaissance, 
headed  by  Raphael  and  Michelangdo,  showed  no  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  such  models  as  the  bas-reliefs  of  Trajan's  Column; 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Mantcgna's  "  Triumph  of  Caesar  " 
in  order  to  recall  the  influence  exerted  by  Roman  historical 
sculpture  upon  their  choice  and  treatment  of  monumental 
subjects;  but  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Greek  ideal,  however 
imperfectly  represented  by  montmients  then  accessible,  and 
the  supremacy  of  this  standard  became  esUblishcd  be)*ond 
challenge.  In  the  i8th  centuiy  Winckehnann,  the  founder 
of  the  sdence  of  classical  archaeology,  directed  the  gaze  of 
students  and  critics  towards  the  glories  of  dassical  Greek  art, 
which  he  divined  behind  the  copies  which  filled  the  palaces 
and  museums  of  modem  Rome;*  and  the  rediscovery  of  the 
extant  remains  of  that  art,  which  began  early  in  the  19th 
centuiy  and  still  continues,  has  naturally  absorbed  the  attention 
of  the  great  majority  of  classical  archaeok>gists.  Neverthe- 
less, towards  the  dose  of  the  Z9th  century,  when  the  main 
lines  of  Greek  artbtic  development  had  been  firzzdy  traced 
and  interest  was  aroused  in  its  later  oflfshoots,  criUcs  were  led 
to  examine  more  closely  the  products  of  the  Roman  period. 
As  early  as  Z874  Philippi  had  publidied  a  study  of  Roman 
triumphal  reliefs;'  but  his  intention  was  to  show  that  they 
were^  derived  from  the  paintings  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of 
a  triumph — a  theory  which  can  no  longer  be  maintained — 
and  not  to  determine  their  place  in  the  history  of  art.  In 
Z893,  however,  Alois  Riegl  published  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
hbtoiy  of  ornament  under  the  title  of  Stilfragen,  in  one  of 
which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  there  was  in  the  antique 
art  of  the  Roman  Empire  a  development  along  the  ascending 
line  and  not  merely  a  decadence,  as  is  universally  bdieved.*' 
This  thesis  was  taken  up  two  years  later  by  Franz  Wickhoff 
in  a  preface  contributed  to  the  reproduction  in  facsimile  of 
the  illustrated  MS.  of  Genesis  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. 
Wickhoff  contended  that,  whilst  the  art  of  the  Augustan  period 
was  the  culmination  of  that  which  had  flourished  under  the 
Hellenistic  monarchies,  it  was  succeeded  by  an  outburst  of 
genuindy  Roman  artistic  effort,  whldi  reached  the  height  of 
its  'achievement  in  the  reKefs  and  portrait-sculpture  of  the 
Flavian  period,  and  gave  birth  in  the  and  centuiy  aj>.  to  the 
monuments  of  the  "  continuous  "  style  of  representation  ex- 
emplified by  the  imperial  columns.  Wickhoff's  work  has 
become  fainiliar  to  English  readers  through   Mrs  Stnmg's 

*The  eleventh  book  of  Winckdmann*s  CeschichU  der  JCawt, 
which  deals  with  art  under  the  Romans,  conUins  notable  proofs 
of  the  author's  sureness  of  vision:  for  examolc,  he  divined  the 
true  date  and  affinities  of  the  reliefs  in  the  Villa  Borghctt,  after- 
wards wrongly  attributed  to  the  time  of  Claudius  (sec  below). 

* "  Uber  die  rOmischen  TriumphalreUefs  uad  ihre  SteQacw  in 
der  Kunstnachichte "  (AbhandluMgen  dsr  sSehs.  GtseUseh.  tf«r 
Wissensshaflen,  vL,  1874). 
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csKeUent  timnahuion,  with  copious  inustntlons,  wnlch  ap- 
pctied  in  i0qo;  in  the  following  year  Ri^  published  the 
first  (which,  by  reason  of  his  untimely  death,  remains  the  only) 
volume  of  his  LaU  Roman  Industrial  Art  in  A  ustria  and  Hungary, 
In  the  opening  chapters  of  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  later  transformations  of  Roman  art  in  the  snd  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries  after  Christ  continue  to  mark  a  definite 
advance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  originality  of  Roman  art 
under  the  Empire  was  called  in  quesion  by  Josef  Strzygowski, 
whose  first  important  work  on  the  subject,  Orina  od€r  RotUf 
appeared  in  1901.  Strzygowski  holds  that  even  in  the  imperial 
period,  Rome  was  receptive  rather  than  creative;  that  what 
is  termed  "  Roman  imperial  art "  is  in  reality  the  latest  phase 
of  Hellenistic  art,  whose  chief  centres  are  to  be  sought  in  Asia 
Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt;  and  that  this  late  Hellenistic  art 
was  itself  gradually  transformed  by  the  invading  spirit  of  the 
East  into  that  Byzantine  art  which  is  half  Greek  and  half 
Oriental,  but  wholly  un-Roman.  The  problem  thus  stated 
will  presently  be  discussed;  in  the  meantime  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  principal  monuments  which  fall  within  our  province 
have  been  at  length  rendered  accessible  to  students  by  a  series 
of  adequate  reproductions.  In  sculpture,  the  reliefs  of  Trajan's 
Column  have  been  published  by  Cichorius,  and  those  of  the 
column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  by  Petersen  and  others;  in  metal- 
work,  the  treasure  of  Bosco  Reale  has  been  reproduced  in  the 
Monuments  Piot,  and  that  of  Hildesheim  has  been  published 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Berlin  Museum;  a  series  of  repro- 
ductions, including  all  the  important  examples  of  Roman 
painting,  is  issued  by  the  firm  of  Bruckmann  under  the  super- 
vision of  Paul  Herrmann;  and  the  andent  paintings  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  library,  which  include  some  of  the  most  famous 
examples  of  the  art,  were  published  and  described  by  Dr  Nogara 
in  1907.  The  discussion  of  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Trophy  of  Trajan  at  Adam-Klissi  in  the  Dobruja,  initiated  by 
Adolf  Fuitwingler,  has  led  to  a  closer  study  of  the  remains 
of  Roman  provincial  art;  and  the  discovery  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Ara  Pads  Augustae  at  Rome,  together  with  addi- 
tional remains  of  its  sculptured  decoration,  has  given  an  impulse 
to  the  study  of  Roman  historical  monuments.  In  this  field 
important  contributions  to  knowledge  have  been  made  by 
members  of  the  British  school  at  Rome,  which  will  be  noticed 
below.  Finally,  the  history  of  Roman  sculpture  has  for  the 
first  thne  been  systematically  and  comprehensively  treated 
by  Mrs  Strong  in  a  handbook  whose  copious  and  well-chosen 
illustrations  add  greatly  to  its  value.  Thus  the  necessary 
equipment  has  been  furnished  for  students  of  the  problem 
presented  by  Roman  art. 

(2)  National  Roman  Art;  Landmarks  of  its  History, — It  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  a  specifically  Roman  national  art  until  we 
approach  the  latest  period  of  Republican  history.  The  germs 
of  artistic  endowment  which  existed  in  the  Roman  character 
were  not  developed  until  her  political  institutions  were  matured 
and  her  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean  established.  Up  to 
that  time  such  works  of  art  as  were  produced  in,  or  imported 
into.  Rome  were  without  exception  Greek  or  Etruscan.  Both 
in  Etruria  and  in  Latium  Greek  artists  were  commissioned  to 
decorate  the  temples  in  which  wood  and  terra-cotta  took  the 
place  of  the  marble  which  Greece  alone  could  afford  to  use.  In 
496  B.C.,  according  to  tradition,  two  Greek  artists.  Damophilos 
and  Goigasos,  decorated  the  temple  of  Ceres,  Liber  and  Libera 
with  paintings  and  sculpture;  when  the  temple  was  restored 
by  Augustus  thdr  terra-cotta  reliefs  were  carefully  removed 
and  framed.*  But  most  of  the  early  sculpture  preserved  in 
Rome  doubtless  belonged  to  the  "  Tuscan "  school,  whose 
works  Pliny*  quotes  as  evidence  that  there  was  an  art  of 
statuary  native  to  Italy.  It  is  true  that  Etruscan  art  was 
dependent  for  its  motives  and  technique  on  Greek  models; 
but  in  its  portraiture — notably  in  the  reclining  figures  which 
adorn  Etruscan  sarcophagi — ^we  can  trace  the  uncompromising 
realism  and  close  attention  to  detail  which  are  native  to  Italian 

*H.N.  XXXV.  154. 

*H.N.  xxxiv.  34:  cf.  43;  and  sec  Quint,  xil  10,  1 


SOD;  the  fragments  of  temple-sculptures  which  have  been 
preserved  are  of  less  value,  since,  if  not  the  work  of  Greeks, 
they  are  entirdy  Greek  in  conception.     Roman  portraiture 
undoubtedly  continues  the   Etruscan   tradition.     IL  was  a 
common  custom  in  Etruria  to  decorate  the  urn  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  with  a  lid  in  the  form  of  the  human  head 
(such  urns  are  called  canopS),  and  the  same  desire  to  record  the 
features  of  the  departed  produced  the  waxen  masks,  or  imagines^ 
which  were  preserved  in  the  houses  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
In  architecture,  too,  Roman  builden  learnt  much  from  their 
Etrxiscan  neighbours,  from  whom  they  borrowed  the  character- 
istic form  of  thdr  temples,  and  perhaps  also  the  prominent  use 
of  the  areh  and  vault.    But  the  stream  of  Etruscan  influence 
was  met  by  a  counter-current  from  the  south,  where  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Campania  provided  a  natural  channel  by  which 
Hellenic  ideas  reached  the  Latin  race;  and  Roman  architects 
soon  abandoned  the  purely  Etruscan  type  of  temple  for  one 
which  closely  followed  western  Greek  modeb.    The  conquests 
of  the  later  Republic,  however,  brought  them  into  more  direct 
contact  with  the  art  of  Greece  proper.   Beginning  from  312  B.C., 
when  Marcellus  despoiled  Syracuse  of  its  principkl  statues,  every 
victorious  general  adorned  his  triumph  with  masterpieces  of 
Greek  art,  whether  of  sculpture  or  of  painting,  and,  when 
PhilheUenism  became  the  ruling,  fashion  at  Rome,  wealthy 
connoisseun  formed  private  collections  drawn  from  the  Greek 
provinces — Greek  craftsmen,  moreover,  were  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  capitalists, 
which  scarcdy  differed  from  those  of  the  great   Hellenistic 
dties.     Except  in  portraiture,  there  was  nothing  character- 
istically Roman  in  the  art  which  flourished  in  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Caesar  and  Cicero.    But  the  remains  of  an  altar,  preserved 
partly  at  Munich  and  partly  in  the  Louvre  (Plate  II.  fig.  10), 
which  b  believed  with  good  reason  to  have  been  set  up  by 
Cn.  Domltius  Ahenobarbus  shortly  before  30  B.C.,  fumbh  an 
eariy  example  of  the  historical,  or,  to  speak  mote  exactly, 
commemorative  art,  to  whose  devdopment  the  Empire  gave  so 
powerful  an  impulse.    On  the  one  face  of  the  altar  we  find  a 
Greek  subject— the  marriage  of  Posddon  and  Amphitrite,— 
on  the  other  a  Roman  sacrifice,  the  suovetaurilia,  with  other 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  army.    Augustus  enlbted  art,  as  he 
did  literature,  in  the  service  of  the  new  order.    The  remarkable 
technical  dexterity  which  characterizes  all  forms  of  art  in  this 
period— sOver  plate  and  stucco  dteoration,  as  well  as  sculpture 
in  the  round  or  in  relief— b  purdy  Greek;  but  the  form  b 
filled  with  a  new  content.    For  Augustus  determined  to  enlbt 
art  as  well  as  literature  in  the  service  of  the  new  regime,  and 
thb  purpose  was  served  not  only  by  public  monuments,  such 
as  the  Ara  Pads  Augustae  (Plate  IL  figs.  11-13),  but  by  the 
masterpieces  of  the  dlversmith's  and  gem-engraver's  art  (Plate 
VII.  figs.  3^37)*    In  the  art,  as  in  the  literature  of  the  Augustan 
age,  dassidsm  was  the  dominant  note,  and  the  naturalism  so 
congenial  to  the  Italian  temperament  was  repressed,  though 
never  extinguished.    The  result  of  this  was  that  under  the 
Julio-Claudian  dynasty  academic  tradition  filled  the  place  of 
inspiration,  and  Roman  art  failed  to  discover  its  vocation.    A 
change  came  under  the  Flavian  emperors.    The  painters  who 
decorated  with  fairy  landscapes  the  walls  of  Roman  palaces, 
untrammelled  by  the  conventions  of  official  art,  introduced 
into  Rome  a  summary  method  of  working,  which  has  much  in 
common  with  that  of  the  modem  impressionist  school;  and 
the  sculptors  of  the  Flavian  period  laid  to  heart  the  lesson  taught 
by  thdr  successful  "  illusionism  "  (to  borrow  WickhofiT's  term). 
We  shall  see  that  thb  is  true  of  all  forms  of  sculpture— hbtorical 
sculpture,  portraiture  and  decorative  ornament;  and  we  are 
entitled  to  rank  thb  Flavian  art  as  the  spedfic  creation  of 
imperial  Rome,  whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  nationality 
of  the  individual  worken  who  adorned  the  new  capital  of  the 
worid.    But  thb  phase  was  of  short  duration;  and  the  Roman 
spirit,  which  in  harmony  with  that  of  Greece  had  produced 
such  brilliant  results,  triumphed  under  Trajan  and  found  its 
characteristic  expression  in  the  "epic  in  stone"  with  which 
hb  column  b  adorned.    Wickhoff  daims  the  "  continuous  " 
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Style  in  which  the  artist  recounts  the  Dscisn  campaigns  of 
Trajan  as  a  creation  of  the  Roman  genius.  We  shall  see  that 
the  term  is  not  altogether  a  happy  one;  but  there  is  good 
reason  (as  will  be  shown  below)  for  the  belief  that  the  designer 
of  the  column,  however  profoundly  influenced  in  his  selection 
of  motives  and  in  his  composition  of  individual  scenes  by 
Greek  tradition,  nevertheless  worked  out  his  main  principles 
for  himself.  The  realism  of  the  Roman  is  shown  in  the  minute 
rendering  of  details,  which  makes  the  reliefs  a  priceless  source 
of  information  as  to  military  antiquities.  Historical  art 
achieved  no  leas  a  triumph  in  the  great  frieze  from  Trajan's 
Forum  (Plate  II.  fig.  i6),  and  in  the  panels  of  the  arch  at 
Benevento.    Imposing  as.  these  works  are,  they  suffer  from 

■the  defects  incidental  to  an  art  which  endeavours  to  express 
too  much.  Overcharged  with  detail,  and  packed  with  meanings 
which  reveal  themselves  only  to  patient  study,  they  lack  the 
spacious  and  reposeful  character  of  Greek  art;  while,  if  we 
regard  only  their  decorative  function,  we  must  admit  that  the 
excess  of  ornamental  surface  mars  the  effect  of  the  buildings 
which  they  adorn.  Along  the  path  thus  marked  out,  Roman 
art  continued  to  progress;  it  is  true  that  under  the  influence 
of  Hadrian  there  was  a  brief  renaissance  of  classicism  which 
gave  birth  to  the  idealized  type  of  Antinous,  and  to  certain 
eclectic  works  which  belong  to  Greek  rather  than  to  Roman 
art;  but  the  historical  reliefs  which  survive  from  the  Antonine 
period,  and  more  especially  the  sarcophagi,  which  reproduce 
scenes  of  Greek  mythology  with  a  close  adherence  to  the  letter 
but  a  fresh  artistic  spirit,  show  that  the  new  leaven  was  at  work. 
The  main  fact  underlying  the  changes  of  the  time  was  the  loss 
of  the  true  principles  of  plastic  art,  which  even  in  Hellenistic 
times  had  become  obscured  by  the  introduction  of  pictorial 
methods  into  relief-sculpture.  Colour,  rather  than  form,  now 
took  the  highest  place  in  the  gamut  of  artistic  values.  Painting, 
indeed,  so  far  as  our  scanty  knowledge  goes,  was  not  practised 
with  conspicuous  success;  but  the  art  of  mosaic  was  carried 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  technical  perfection;  and  in 
strictly  plastic  art  the  choice  of  material  was  often  determined 
by  qualities  of  colour  and  transparency.  For  example,  por- 
phyry, basalt  and  alabaster  of  various  hues  were  used  by  the 
sculptor  in  preference  to  white  marble;  and  new  conventions, 
such  as  the  plastic  rendering  of  the  iris  and  pupil  of  the  eye, 
were  dictated  by  the  ever-growing  need  for  contrasts  of  light 
and  shadow.  This  great  revolution  in  Aste  has  been  traced, 
and  doubtless  with  justice,  to  the  permeation  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world  of  the  2nd  century  by  oriental  ideas.    The  East 

,  has  always  preferred  colour  to  form,  and  richness  of  ornament 
to  significance  of  subject;  and  in  art,  as  in  religion,  the  West 
was  now  content  to  borrow.  Roman  official  art,  however, 
continued  to  produce  the  historical  monuments  which  the 
achievements  of  the  time  demanded;  but  the  principles  of 
figure-composition  were  less  fully  grasped.  The  reliefs  of  the 
Aurclian  Column  form  a  less  intelligible  series  than  those  of  the 
Column  of  Trajan;  and  the  panels  of  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Scverus,  with  their  bird's-eye  perspective,  have  not  inaptly 
been  compared  to  Flemish  tapestries.  The  extravagance  and 
pomp  of  the  dynasty  founded  by  Septimius  Severus  filled  Rome 
with  such  works  as  the  art  of  the  time  could  produce;  and 
the  busts  of  Caracalla  show  that  in  portraiture  Roman  crafts- 
men retained  their  cunning.  Even  during  the  anarchy^  which 
followed  masterpieces  such  as  the  portrait  of  Philip  the  Arabian 
were  produced;  and  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (a  d.  253-268), 
which  saw  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire,  there  was  a  note- 
worthy outburst  of  artistic  activity,  whose  products  are  seen 
in  the  naturalistic  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  the  court.' 
But  by  the  close  of  the  3rd  century  a  further  transformation 
had  taken  place,  which  coincided  with  the  political  revolution 
by  which  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Diocletian  succeeded  to 
the  prindpate  of  Augustus.  "The  portraits  of  Constantine 
and  his  house  can  no  longer  be  termed  naturalistic;  they  are 

Mt  is  very  remarkable  that  the  coin-portraits  of  the  Gallic 
usurper  Postumus  (a.d.  258-68)  are  executed  in  precisely  the 
same  style;  the  coins  were  struck  either  at  Trier  or  at  Cologne. 


monumental,  both  in  scale  and  in  conceptioB,  an^,  aboive  aD, 
their  rigid  "frontality"  carries  us  back  at  a  bound  to  the 
primitive  art  of  the  East.  The  classical  standard  set  by  the 
Greek  genius  had  ceased  to  govern  art,  although  the  fund  of 
types  which  Hellenism  had  created  still  furnished  subjeas  to 
the  artist,  or  was  made  the  vehicle  by  which  the  new  ideas 
derived  from  Christianity  were  expressed.  The  Roman  spirit 
was  still  strong  enough  .to  maintain  that  interest  in  the  human 
form  and  the  representation  of  dramatic  events  which  was 
lacking  in  the  Oriental;  but  in  the  monuments  of  the  CcMtstan- 
tinian  period,  such  as  the  narrow  friezes  of  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine, we  can  see  nothing  but  the  work  of  artists  who  had 
lost  touch  with  true  plastic  principles,  in  q>iie  of  the  tagenious 
arguments  adduced  by  Riegl.  If  we  are  to  seek  for  signs  oi 
progress,  it  must  be  rather  in  the  domain  of  architecture,  which 
had  never  ceased  to  make  advances  in  dealing  with  the  spatial 
and  constructive  problems  presented  by  the  great  buUding 
works  of  the  Empire;  it  was  now  called  upon  to  face  a  fresh 
task  in  providing  Christians  with  a  fit  pUce  for  public  worship. 
In  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  arddtects  of  the  4th  century 
showed  a  wonderful  fertility  of  resource;  but  to  describe  their 
achievements  would  be  to  pass  the  confines  of  Roman  art  ia  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word. 

(3)  Individual  Arts,    (a)    ArckUedure.—T^di  branch  of  the 
subject  may  be  studied  in  the  article  Arciotecture,  and  illus- 
trations will  be  found  in  other  artides  (Capital;  Column; 
Okder;    Triumphal    Arch;    &c.).      Architecture,    regarded 
as  a  fine  art,  had  been  brought  by  the  Greeks  to  the  highest 
perfection  of  which  it  was  capable  under  the  limitations  which 
they  imposed  upon  themselves.     The  Greek  temple  am>eals 
to  the  aesthetic  sense  by  the  simplidty  and  harmony  of  its 
proportions  as  well  as  by  the  rational  corre^wndence  between 
function  and  decoration  in  its  several  members.    On  these  lines 
there  was  no  room  for  progress.    It  is  true  that  the  Etruscans 
modified  the  type  of  the  Greek  temple  and  profoundly  influenced 
Roman  construction  in  this  respect.    The   Etruscan   temple 
was  not  approached  on  all  sides  by  a  low  flight  of  steps,  but 
raised  on  a  high  platform  (podium)  with  a  staircase  in  the  front; 
it  was  broad  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  indeed,  in  many  cases, 
square;  and  the  temple  itself  (cdla)  was  faced  by  a  deep  portico, 
which  often  occupied  half  the  platform.    Moreover,  as  the  use 
of*  marble  for  building  was  unknown  in  early  Italy,  wood  was 
employed  in  construction  and  terra-cotta  in  decoration,  nnd 
this  change  of  material  led  to  a  wider  spacing  of  the  cdumns 
than  was  possible  in  Greece.     But  these  alterations  in   the 
system  of  proportions  were  disadvantageous  to  aesthetic  effect; 
and  the  Romans — though  they  soon  ceased  (under  the  influence 
of  the  western  Greeks)  to  build  temples  of  purely  "  Tuscan  ** 
type — preserved  certain  oi  their  features,  such  as  the  hig|i 
platform  and  deep  portico  (see  Architecture,  fig.  26).     Not 
can  we  regard  as  felicitous  the  design  of  certain  Roman  temples, 
such  as  that  of  Concord  overlooking  the  Forum,  aiul  the  sup- 
posed temple  of  Augustus  (see  Rome),  which  have  a  btoad  front 
(approached  in  the  temple  of  Concord  by  a  central  portico) 
and  narrow  sides.    The  great  temples  of  the  Empire  were  (in 
general)   inspired  by  Greek  models,  and  need  not  therefore 
concern  us;  but  we  may  notice  Hadrian's  peculiar  design  for 
the  double  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  with  twin  ceOee  placed 
back  to  back.    To  the  orders  (see  Order)  of  Greek  architecture 
the  Etruscans  added  the  "  Tuscan,"  a  simplified  Doric,  of  sirhich 
an  early  example  has  been  found  at  Pompeii,  eodosed  within 
the  wall  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno.'    This  column,  which  can 
scarcely  be  later  than  the  6th  century  B.C.,  has  a  smooth  shaft 
with  pronounced  entasis,  a  heavy  capital  with  a  scotia  betwreen 
abacus  and  echinus,  and  a  plain  circular  base.    To  the  Romans 
we  owe  the  "  Composite  "  crder,  so  called  because  it  contains 
features  distinctive  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders   (see 
Order,  fig.  14).    It  is  really  a  variety  of  the  Corinthian,  with 
Ionic  volutes  inserted  in    the   capital;    the   earliest   known 
example  of  its  use  is  seen  in  the  Arch  of  Titus.    The  Romans, 
moreover,  made  frequent  use  of  the  figured  capital,  which,  aa 
*Rtmis€kt  MiUeSuuin  (1902),  pi.  viL 
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the  renuial  ef  FompeB  ilnw,  mi  M  InwuUua  of  tbe  btei 
Helleniatic  tgt,  Rediuxd  copEa  of  lUtnci  ui  IMuid  la  the 
defontioD  oF  lach  capjUli  In  the  baths  of  CarataUi ;  the 
apiul*  with  Vjcioris  ud  trophia  in  S.  Lorenio  Fuoii  4I10 
belooged  to  a  building  of  pigui  times. 

But  Ibc  qiecific  schievement  of  the  Romsn  architect  wu 
the  utislic  ipplication  of  ■  new  set  of  prindple) — those  uhlch 
are  expressed  in  the  srch,  the  vsuit  and  the  dome.  The  recti- 
lineal buildingi  of  ihe  Greelis.  wilh  Ihcir  direct  verticil  Kippoiti, 
gave  place  to  vaulted  Btrudures  in  which  lateral  thrust  was 
called  into  play.    The  aesthetic  cHect  of  Ihe  curves  thus  bionghl 

they  were  the  inventon  of  the  decoiilive  combination  of  the 
Greek  oiden  with  the  ucade.  More  than  this,  the  eieclion  ef 
vaults  and  domes  of  wide  span,  lendered  possible  by  the  use 
fif  eonocte,  gave  to  the  Roman  uchilect  the  oppoituciiy  of 
dealing  aitbticilly  with  ioienuJ  spaces.  A  simpit  yet  gnndioie 
evample  of  this  may  be  (ound  in  the  Pantheon  of  Hadrian. 
Circular  buildingi  were  a  conunon  featuir  In  Italian  ajchi- 
tectuie;^  the.  temple  of  Vesta,  which  doubtless  represented 
the  primllive  hut  or  dwelling  of  the  king,  always  had  this  fonn, 
and  the  theme  vsj  repeated  '         ^' 


I  Baalbek.  But  In 
L  the  eiterior,  which 
r,  whose  proportfans 


weU-know 


!  Fonii 


tail 

c  stni 

elure 

with 

breken  outlines 

(he 

lays  itiess,  not 

esnospedal 

but  on  the  inle 

and  give  a  m 

be  said  ol 

he  great  halls  of 

e  eliboiate  arch 

(ft)  Sculphm.~-lt  was  pouited  out  above  that  in  Ihe  late 
R^ubtican  period  spedfiall/  Roman  art  was  pncliaUy  con- 
fined to  portraiture.  Of  this  we  have  many  fine  eumples 
such  ai  the  Bo-called  Domitius  Ahenobatbut  of  Ibe  Bncd 
Nuovo  (Plate  I.  £g.  i);  and  there  is  1  scriet  of  busts  whi  h 
pooaess  a  ipcdal  interest  hi  that  some  of  them  have  bee 
daimed  as  portrvts  of  Sclpio  Africanus.  The  exatnple  in  th 
Museo  Capitolino  (Plate  I.  fig.  i),  with  a  nodcin  toscriptio 
though  executed  in  the  and  century  *.i).,  is  clearly  cop  ed 
from  a  famous  Republican  original.  The  baldneu  of  Ih 
head  has  been  (bought  to  be  derived  from  the  tKhnique 
the  waiea  imapna,  in  iihlcb  Ihe  bail  was  painted;  Ch 
presence  of  s  scar  above  (he  (emple,  which  has  given  rise 
various  theoHes,  merely  betokens  the  unsparing  realism  t>f  th 
RepubUaa  aiUsl.  In  monumental  sculpture  our  earliest 
datable  eumple  is  the  altar  of  Domitiui  Ahenobarhus,  alreid 
referred  to  (Plate  n.  fig.  id).  The  ceremonial  scene  of  th 
nuFKtaMfUia  fills  the  centre  of  the  composition;  to  the  I 


iUttie  thowi  abundant  ttacei  of  Its  original 
polyduDme  tints — browit,  yellow,  blue,  Ted  and  pink.  It 
ust  have  been  executed  later — probahly  not  much  later— 
lan  13  B.C.,  when  Augustus  relumed  Iiom  the  West,  and 
Lcnfore  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  the  Ara  Fads  Augustae, 
xlicited  January  30,  9  s.c  This  altar  stood  In  a  walled 
idosure  with  two  entiances,  measuring  11)  by  lo}  meites. 
The  walls,  with  their  plinth,  were  about  6  metres  in  height, 
aad  srere  deconted  inlersally  with  a  Iricee  of  garlands  and 
bucrania,  and  eitcmally  with  two  bands  of  relief,  the  lower 
coniisimg  of  conventional  scrolls  of  acanthus  varied  with  other 
flora!  motives,  and  teenring  with  bird  and  insect  life,  the  upper 
showing  procesuons  (Plate  II.  iig.  11)  p**"'^j  from  east  to 

iblch  Included  Augustus  himself,  thejbiiiiiici  and  the  Imperial 
family.*    On  the  western  face,  tonaids  which  the  processions 
are  directed,  we  find  a  scene  of  sacrifice,  with  a  landscape 
background.  In  which  the  ideal  figures  of  senate  and  people 
appear.    To  the  etst  front  (apparently)  bekingi  the  beautifu! 
}  of  the  earth  goddess  (Tellui)  and  the  spuils  of  air 
water  (Plate  U.  fig.  13).     IL  is  bnpoiaihle  to  deny  the 
tgruity  of  this  composition  with  the  realistic  procession 
b  adjoins  it,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  artist  bar- 
rowed  the  group  from  some  Hellenistic  precursor  and  used  it 
in  that  blend  of  the  real  and  ideal  which,  u  we  saw,  was  the 
of  the  new  imperlsl  art. 

ack  of  pubLc  monumrnti  which  can  be  assigned  to 
the  Julio- Claudlan  period  is  only  In  part  supplied  by  those 
'  'ate  significance;  the  most  important  of  these  are  (he 

figure.4ubjects,    but    largely    with    plant    and   animal  fonns 
■      d  wilh  ■■  -       ■  ■      ■ 


tethedi 


the  right  the  Ir 


prepsjed; 
and  foot, 
by  statuary  and  ol 

in  a  somewhat  loose  composition.  Augusian  an  is  auequai 
represented  by  the  Prima  Porta  statue  of  the  emperor,  d 
covered  in  iMj  in  the  Villa  of  Livia  and  now  In  the  Brace 
Nuovo  (Plate  lU,  fig.  17).  The  attitude  of  the  figure  is  th 
of  an  impentor  addressing  his  army;  but  there  is  1  chmcti 
iitic  blending  of  the  real  with  the  ideal,  for  the  emperor  1*  n 
only  bareheaded  but  barefoot,  and  beside  him  Is  a  tiny  cup 
tidiog  on  a  dolphin,  which  indicates  the  descent  of  the  Juli 
bouse  fmm  Veaui.  We  note,  too,  bow  the  Rorain  artist 
or  the  Creek  artU  Interpreting  the  wishes  of  the  Roman- 
leaicely  more  ctmcemed  for  the  tots]  eSect  of  his  work  th 
[or  the  significant  details  of  the  decoration,  llie  chasings  of 
'et  dlqilay,  as  s  central  subject,  the  restoration  by  the 


Partblan  In  so  B.C.  of  the  standards 
Carrbae  (53  B.C.).    Not  content  with  this 
ft    groop    of    personifications  indicating 


Diaiw,  Uan  and  the  earth  g 

«f  the  western  provinces,  G 

>  See  Altiaaiu),  Pit  iu 


e  anist  has  added 
irise— Sol,  Caeli 

„  __ .  -M  well  as  Apollo, 

less,  and  two  figures  symbolical 

and  Spain.     It  is  alio 
[isn  Jtkudiaiiln  (1906). 


te  than  Augustus,  is  yp  cat  he  p  rl  In  which  egetable 
forms  were  treated  under  the  first  dynasty.  We  may  lake  ■ 
female  portrait  discovered  in  a  ist-century  house  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  T^ber  (Plate  I.  fig.  3)  as  an  example  of  the  por- 
traiture of  this  period,  ahich  shows  great  technical  merit  hut 
a  touch  of  conventionality. 

The  sculpture  of  the  Flavian  period  finds  its  best-known 
example  In  the  reliefs  of  the  Arch  of  Titus.  This  has  but  a 
single  archway;  the  piers  bad  no  sculptured  decoration,  and 
(he  narrow  frieze  which  surmounts  Ihe  architrave  is  perfunc- 
torily executed.  But  the  ioag  panels  on  either  ude  of  the 
passage,  which  represent  the  triumph  of  Titus  and  the  spoils 
of  Jerusalem,  have  been  deemed  (by  WicthoS)  worthy  of  a 
pbce  in  the  history  of  art  beside  the  mastopieces  of  Vclaiquei 
— the   "Hilaaderu"   and   the   "Surrender  of  Breda";  and 
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though  we  cannot  subscribe  to  his  view  that  the  artist  calculated 
the  effect  of  natural  illumination  upon  the  relief,  it  remains 
true  that  they  are  eminently  pictorial  compositions  in  respect 
of  their  depth  of  focus,  yet  without  sacrifice  of  plastic  effect 
(Plate  II.  fig.  14).  So  far  as  bas-relief  is  concerned,  the 
problem  of  representing  form  in  open  space  is  here  solved. 
Equally  admirable  in  technique,  though  of  less  historical 
importance,  are  the  circular  medallions  (tondi)  which  now 
adorn  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  but  originally  belonged 
(as  the  present  writer  has  shown)*  to  a  monument  of  the 
Flavian  period,  perhaps  the  "  temple  of  the  Flavian  house  " 
erected  by  Domitian.  The  one  ahovm  (Plate  III.  fig.  i6) 
is  remarkable  in  that  the  head  of  the  emperor  has  been  replaced 
by  a  portrait,  not  of  Constantine,  but  (in  all  probability)  of 
Claudius  Gothicus  (aj>.  36S-70),  who  was  the  first  to  divert 
these  sculptures  from  their  original  destination. 

Flavian  portraits,'  of  which  two  are  here  figured, — a  bust 
of  Vespasian  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme  (Plate  L  fig.  4)  and  a 
bust,  now  in  the  Lateran,  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Haterii, 
which,  as  is  shown  by  the  snake,  represents  a  physician 
(Plate  I.  fig.  5), — must  rank  as  the  masterpieces  of  Roman 
art.  Their  extraordinarily  lifelike  character  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  artist,  without  accumulating  unnecessary  detail,  has 
contrived  to  catch  the  characteristic  expression  of  his  subject, 
and  to  render  it  with  the  utmost  technical  virtuosity.  Tliese 
portraits  differ  from  the  works  of  the  Greek  masters,  who  always 
subordinated  the  individual  to  the  type,  and  therefore  gave 
a  less  complete  impression  of  reality  than  the  Roman  artists. 

The  same  tendency  has  been  noted  in  ornamental  work 
which  may  be  dated  to  the  Flavian  period.  Wickhoff  selected 
a  pilaster  from  the  monument  of  the  Haterii  (Plate  II.  fig.  15) 
upon  which  a  column  entwined  with  roses  is  carved.  The 
flowers  are  not  in  fact  represented  with  precise  fidelity  to 
nature,  but  the  illusion  of  reality  is  no  less  great  than  in  more 
accurately  worked  examples. 

Roman  sculpture  soon  passed  the  zenith  of  its  achievement. 
We  are  not  able  to  assign  any  historical  monuments  to  the 
earlier  years  of  Trajan's  reign,  but  the  portraits  of  the  emperor 
betray  a  certain  hardness  of  touch  which  makes  them  less 
interesting  than  those  of  the  Flavian  period.  To  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  belong  a  number  of  monuments  which 
represent  Trajanic  art  at  its  best.  First  and  foremost  come 
the  reliefs,  colossal  in  scale,  which  appear  to  have  decorated 
the  walls  of  Trajan's  Forum.  Four  slabs  were  removed  by 
Constantine's  order  and  used  to  adorn  the  central  passage 
and  the  shorter  sides  of  the  attic  of  his  arch.  The  first  of 
these  (Plate  II.  fig.  z6)  shows  the  victorious  charge  of  the 
Roman  cavalry,  with  the  emperor  at  its  head,  against  their 
Dacian  enemies.  Other  fragments  of  this  frieze  are  extant 
in  the  Louvre,'  and  a  much-restored  relief,  walled  up  in  the 
garden  of  the  Villa  Medici,  shows  a  Dacian  on  horseback 
swimming  the  Danube  with  Trajan's  Bridge  in  the  background. 
The  composition  of  the  battle-scene  is  very  fine,  and  the  heads 
of  the  Dacians  are  full  of  character;  but,  although  details 
of  armour,  &c.,  are  carefully  and  accurately  reproduced,  we 
see  clear  signs  of  technical  decadence,  both  in  the  fact  that 
the  human  eye  is  in  many  cases  represented  as  though  in  full 
face  on  heads  which  axe  shown  in  profile,  and  also  in  the  naive 
attempt  to  render  several  files  of  troops  in  perspective  by 
means  of  superposed  rows  of  heada.^    The  reliefs  of  the  spiral 

*  Paten  of  ths  Britisk  Sckod  ai  Rome,  vol.  iti.  pp.  329  ff.  Sieve- 
kin^  (R6m.  MiUh.  (1907)  pp.  34s  ff.)  believes  that  four  of  the 
medalliofM  only  belong  to  the  Flavian  period  and  the  rest  to 
Hadrian's  reign. 

*  On  this  subject  see  Mr  Crowfoot's  paper  in  Journal  ef  HeUenic 
Studies,  XX.  (1900)  pp.  31  ff.  A  list  ot  examples  is  given  by  Mr 
Wace  in  Papers  of  Uu  British  School  at  Rome,  vol.  tiL  pp.  290  ff. 

*  Mr  Wace  has  recently  identified  the  reliefs  which  uow  an 
emperor  sacrificing  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  as  a 
part  of  the  frieze  (JPapers  of  the  British  School  at  Kome,  iv.  pp. 
220  ff.). 

*  These  features  make  it  clear  that  the  reliefs  in  the  Villa  Bor^hesc. 
formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  an  arch  of  Claudius,  arc  Trajanic; 

Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  iti.  pp.  215  ff.  (Stuart  Jones). 


column  in  the  Basilica  Ulpia  tell  the  same  tale.    The 
borrowed  certain  motives  from  Hellenistic  art;  e.g.  we  find 
the  suicide  of  the   Dacian  king  Decebalus   represented  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  Gallic  chief  on  the  well- 
known  sara)phagus  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  representing 
a  battle  between  Greeks  and  Gauls;  again,  the  synunetry  d 
the  scene  in  which  the  fall  of  Sarmizegetusa  (the  Dadaa 
capital)    is    dq)icted    recalls    that    of    Greek    monuments— 
particularly  the  painting  of  the  fall  of  Troy  by  Polygnotus, 
described  by  Pausanias  at  Delphi.    But  the  loving  care  with 
which  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  Roman  troops— 
both    regular    and    irregular — ^are    rendered*    betrays    the 
nationality    of    the    artist;    and    his    technical    defidendcs, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  perspective,  point  in  the  same 
direction.     It  seems   probable,   moreover,   that   the   artistic 
conception  of  a  column  ornamented  with  a  band  of  relief  was 
new,  and  that  the  designer  had  to  find  his  own  solution  for 
the  problem.    We  find,  in  fact,  that  he  tells  his  stoiy  in  more 
than  one  way:  (a)   Considerable  portions  of  the  narrative, 
e.g.  Trajan's  march  in  the  opening  campaign,  consist  in  a 
series  of  isolated   and  successive  scenes;   the  divisions   are 
usually  marked  by  some  conventional  means,  sudi  as  the 
insertion  of  a  tree,  or  a  change  of  direction  in  the  action. 
(b)  At  other  times  the  scenes  unfold  themselves  against  a 
continuous   background,   and   merge   almost   insensibly   into 
those  which  succeed  them;  to  this  form  of  narrative   the 
term  "  continuous  style,"  brought  into  use  by  Wickhoff,  more 
properly  applies,     (c)  The  direct  progress  of  the  narrative 
is  sometimes  broken  by  passages  which  can  only  be  called 
"  panoramic  ";  the  great  composition  showing  the  siege  and 
fall  of  Sarmizegetusa  falls  under  this  head,  and  the  "  con- 
tinuous" narration  of  Trajan's  journey  at  the  outset  of  the 
second  war  is  followed  by  an  extensive  panorama  illustrating 
the  operations  in  Moesia  in  a.d.  Z05. 

The  reliefs  (as  already  indicated)  tell  the  story  of  both  of 
Trajan's  wars  with  the  Dacians,  a  formal  division  between  the 
two  narratives  being  made  by  a  figure  of  Victory  setting  up  a 
trophy;  and  the  d^ign  of  the  second  series  shows  a  decided 
advance  in  artistic  and  dramatic  effect  on  that  of  the  first. 
Clearly  the  artist  learnt  the  laws  of  composition  applicable  to 
his  problem  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

Before  leaving  the  Trajanic  period  a  word  must  be  said  as  to 
the  arch  erected  at  Benevento  (see  Tuumfhal  A£CH,  fig*  2), 
from  which  point  a  new  road — the  Via  Trajana— ran  to  Brun- 
disium.  The  inscription  on  this  arch  bears  the  date  a.o.  114, 
but  the  prominence  given  to  Hadrian  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  reliefs  were  executed  after  his  accession.  We  have 
already  noted  that  the  use  of  relief  as  ornament  is  here  carried 
to  excess  in  the  artist's  desire  to  present  a  summary  of  Trajan*s 
achievements  at  home  and  abroad.*  The  arrangement  of  the 
panels  is  calculated  and  significant.  On  the  side  which  faces 
the  town  of  Benevento  the  subJMts  have  reference  to  Trajan's 
work  in  Rome.  On  the  attic  we  see,  to  the  left,  a  group  of 
gods  with  the  Capitoline  triad— Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva— 
in  the  foreground;  to  the  right,  Trajan  welcomed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Capitol  by  the  goddess  Roma,  the  penates  and  the  con« 
suls.  He  is  accompanied  by  Hadrian,  who  is  designated  by 
the  gesture  of  Roma  as  the  emperor's  successor.  The  two 
lowest  panels  likewise  form  a  single  picture.  To  the  right 
Trajan  appears  at  the  entrance  of  the  Forum,  where  he  is 
welcomed  by  the  praefectus  urbi;  to  the  left,  with  the  Curia  as 
background,  we  see  the  representatives  of  senate,  knights  and 
people.  The  central  pands  symbolize  the  militaiy  and  ci\il 
aspects  of  Trajan's  government — veterans  to  left,  merchants 
to  right,  are  the  recipients  of  imperial  favour.    Gin  the  other 

*  Thus  Cichorius,  in  his  publication  of  the  reliefs,  ha*  been  able 
to  identify  several  of  the  corps  which  took  part  m  the  war;  e.g. 
tbe^ "  cohorts  of  Roman  citizens  "  are  distinguished  fnxn  the  bar> 
barian  auxiliaries  by  the  national  emblems  on  their  shieMft. 

*The  significance  of  these  reliefs  was  first  demonstrated  by 
Domaszewski  (Jahreshefte  des  dsterreickischen  orcheoUrischen 
Jnstituts,  ii.  1899,  pp.  173  ff.);  a  full  account  will  be  found  la  Mrs 
Strong's  Roman  Scmpture,  ch.  9. 
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fuq  of  the  uch  IK  hm  k  •»(<*  ot  ptDcU  nUting  to  Tnim'i 
wo^  is  the  proviscn.  On  (he  itiic  tlie  godi  o[  the  Daoube 
proviaccs  ippeM- 10  the  left,  the  lubminion  o(  MoopaUmli  on 
the  riibti  the  ktwot  pancLi  repre«nl  ncgoliatiom  with  Gel- 
mini  (left)  and  Putbiini  (right);  la  the  centre  (ti  on  the 
other  face}  we  hive  a  milituy  KenE  (recruiliog  In  the  province*) 
to  left,  baUaciag  tit  foundition  of  cotoniei  uid  grooth  of  the 
frtla  Kemaittt  on  the  light.    A)  the  above  description  will 


Technically, 


1  to  the  Mkii 


■niu] 


poTtant  moaaraent  of  Roman  .hiitorical 
the  relief)  fall  lomewhat  ibort  of  the  beat  1 
period — Ihe  long  panda  of  the  archway, 
•acrificeoSertd  by  Trajan  and  hia  benefactit 
d  Italy,  have  not  the  eene  of  thou  from 
but  are  U  leut  ii  fine  at  the  work*  executed  for  Trajani 

With  tbe  ■aation  of  Hadrian— the  "  Greekling,"  at  he 
wax  called  by  his  coattDipara.rin — *  ihort-lived  renatuance  of 
fl.».irinn  let  In.  The  edeciii;  modlBcaiiani  of  Greek  italuaiy 
typea  which  it  called  forth  do  not  fall  within  our  province;  but 
it  ihould  be  noticed  that  in  portraiture  the  moat  important 
work  of  thii  period  wu  tbe  ideallied  type  ot  Antinoui,  here 
npreiented  by  a  fnnoua  euimple  (Plate  1.  fig.  6)  in  the 
Louvre,  which  inveita  the  favourite  of  Hadrian  with  a  diviidty 
eipreaied  in  the  termi  of  Hellenic  art  u  well  u  a  pathos  which 
belongs  to  his  own  time.'  The  historical  monumenti  of  this 
and  the  foDowing  reign  tie  few  in  number,  and  lack  the  preg- 
nancy of  meaning  and  vigour  of  execution  which  disiinguiib 
those  of  the  Ttajanic  period;  mention  may  be  made  of  three 
reliefs  in  the  Palauo  dei  Coiunvatori,  one  of  which  repreienls 
the  apoiheosb  of  an  empresa,  and  of  the  panels  in  the  Palaizo 
Rondinini  shown  by  Ihe  analogy  of  a  mcdallioD  of  Anioninus 
Pius  to  belong  to  hit  time.  This  is  also  Ihe  place  to  lake  note 
of  the  ideal  figures  lymbolical  al  the  subject  peoples  of  Ihe 
Empire.  Under  Trajan  Roman  iculplors  bad  produced  the  fine 
statues  of  Dadan  captives  which  now  adorn  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stanline;  to  the  Hadrianic  period  belong  the  idealized  figures 
of  provincea,  classical  in  pose  and  motive,  several  of  which  arc 
In  the  Palauo  de  Conservatoti.' 

We  pass  on  to  tbe  period  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus, 
in  which  Roman  art  underwent  s  further  transformation.    The 

is  the  base  of  the  column  {now  destroyed)  erected  in  honour  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  Two  of  Its  faces  arc  here  shown  (Plate  IV. 
figs.  II  and  u),  and  the  contrast  is  remarkable  between  the 
clauicislic  represent itian  of  the  apotheosis  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  witnessed  by  the  ideal  figures  of  Rome  and  tbe  Campus 
Manius  (holding  an  obelisk],  and  the  realistic  treatment  of  ihe 
dteariu,  a  ceremony  ptrfotnied  by  detachments  of  the  prae- 
torisn  guard  on  horse  and  fool.  We  note  the  endeavour  of  ihe 
Roman  sculptor  lo  express  more  than  his  medium  will  allo«> 
and  his  inidequaie  grasp  of  the  laws  ot  proportion  and  per- 
spective. Discarding  the  classical  standard  and  its  conven- 
tions, the  artist  disposes  his  figures  like  a  child's  toys,  and, 
when  confronted  with  the  problem  of  Ihe  background,  waves 
it  aside  and  reduces  the  indication  of  the  place  of  action  lo  a 
few  projecling  ledges  on  which  his  puppets  are  supported.  The 
reliefs  of  the  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  juBer  by  eompariion 
wiih  those  of  Trajan's  Column.  The  story  which  the  dewgner 
had  to  tell  was  doubtless  less  definite  in  outline;  we  cannot 
trace,  ss  in  Ihe  Former  Instance,  the  march  of  events  towards  a 
:binkihat,altbough 


thet 


'sColun 


[y,  correspond  generally  ■ 
and"  Simulic  "wirsol  Marcus  down  lo  *.o.  175,  me  nsrraiivi 
is  not  Biriclly  cbronological;  thus  the  fall  of  rain  ascribed  h> 
Christiao  tradition  to  Ihe  prsyen  of  Ihe  "  Thundering  "  Legiot 
'  It  is  in  tbe  portraits  of  the  Hadrianic  period  that  we  fine  men 
with  Ihe  plulic  lenderiis  {in  nurble)  of  the  irii  and  pupil  of  Ibi 

haUmli  (1900).  pp.  r 


(Plate  IV.  fig.  m)  ta  lepmoited  at  a  »eiy  early  ilage,  whereas 
our  hlsLorians  place  il  towards  the  dose  ol  the  war.  Tbe 
figures  are  smaller  and  at  Ihe  same  time  more  crowded  thia 
those  upon  Trajan's  Column,  and  the  landscape  la  leas  inlelli. 
gently  rendered.    The  type  o[  the  rain-god,  which  is  withoui 

but  scarcely  artistic  Still  the  reliefs  show  that  Ihe  designen 
of  the  time  were  making  vigorous  eSorts  to  thirV  [or  them- 
selves, and  for  this  resson  poseest  1  higher  value  than  the  more 
conventional  panels  now  distributed  between  the  sttic  of  the 
Arch  of  Constanilne  and  the  Fakiio  dei  Conservatori,  which 
seem  lo  have  decorsled  a  triumphal  arch  set  up  In  ot  after 
Aji.  i;6.>  The  poRralture  of  the  lime  also  shows  the  invasion  of 
new  principles.  Even  before  the  reign  of  Msicus  we  find  a 
tendency  to  emphasise  the  contrast  between  hair  and  Sesh, 
the  face  often  showing  signs  of  high  polish.  In  Ihe  laller  half 
of  the  and  century  the  contrast  is  beighlened  by  a  new  method 
of  treating  Ihe  hair,  which  is  rendered  as  a  mass  of  curls  deeply 
undercut  snd  honeycombed  with  drill-holes;  a  fine  example  is 
the  Commodus  of  the  Palauo  dei  Conservatori.  The  aim  of 
the  sculptor  Is  to  obtain  an  ornamental  effect  by  the  violent 
contrast  of  light  and  dark— an  adaptation  foi  the  purposes  of 
plastic  art  of  the  ciiataicim  which  more  properly  belongs  lo 
painting.  This  icndency  may  be  seen  al  work  in  all  branches 
of  sculpture.  The  aircophagi  of  the  Antonine  and  later  periods, 
with  their  crowded  compositions  and  deep  shadows,  have  the 
same  pictorial  efiect;  and  In  pure  ornament  the  vivid  illusionism 
of  Flavian  ait  disappean,  and,  though  plant.formi  are  lavishly 
used — from  the  time  of  Trajan  onwards  sre  note  a  growing 
dlstaate  for  pure  outlines,  rtlch  m  hidden  beneJfb  ail-per- 
vadlng  scanlhui  foliage — 

Ihe  interesl    

comes  to  He  : 

duced  by  the  complei 
tary  eflect  of  lights 
shadows. 

may  be  found  in  1  piUsirt 
now  in  ibeLatenn  Museum 
(fig.  39),  which  WickhuS 
justly    contra)  ■       ' 

rose-plllsr  from  Ihe  a 
ment  of  the  Haieril. 
all-impottint  10  reme 
that  (as  Stnygosrski 
twinted  out) '  '    ' 


ictically    abolished — but 
!m   rather  lo  form  ele-      m-.j*— ti» 
jnls  in  ■  psiiem.    The  "^ 

ison  b   that   pure  darkness   is   set  oS 
hts,  and  the  whole  surface  being  thus 


new  direction.  The  reliefs  of  his 
Forum  represent  the  empetoe'a  cv 

s  "  tlyle  which  cinnoL  be  called  lur 
el>  is  dlscuBSd  In  Paftii  tj  At  BriKi 
ijurkn  K>>iulMinmlKii(ni  (1904},  p.  1 
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a  better  example  of  the  art  of  this  period  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
relief  (Plate  IV.  fig.  20)  now  in  the  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  recently 
published  by  Mr  A.  J.  B.  Wace,*  which  probably  represents  the 
presentation  of  Caracalla  to  the  senate  as  the  destined  successor 
of  his  father.  The  squat  figures  of  the  senators,  their  grouping, 
which,  though  not  lacking  in  naturalism  and  a  certain  effective- 
ness, is  not  in  its  main  lines  aesthetic,  and  the  lavish  use  of 
deeply  drilled  ornament,  are  features  which  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  period  to  which  this  work  should  be  assigned.  Rome, 
however,  could  still  boast  a  school  of  portrait-sculptors,  whose 
work  was  of  no  ordinary  merit.  The  bronze  statue  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  which  passed  into  the  Soma£e  collection,  has 
been  pronounced  by  Furtwilngler  to  be  of  much  earlier  date, 
except  for  the  head  of  the  emperor,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
feel  confidence  in  using  it  as  a  measure  of  the  artistic  achieve- 
ments of  Severus's  reign;  but  the  busts  of  Caracalla,  which 
represent  the  tyrant  in  his  later  years,  are  masterly  both  in 
conception  and  in  execution. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  3rd  century  A.D.,  when  the 
Empire  was  torn  by  internal  strife,  threatened  in  its  very 
existence  by  the  inroads  of  barbarism,  and  hastening  towards 
economic  ruin,  art  could  no  longer  flourish,  and  monuments 
of  sculpture  become  scarce,  if  we  except  portraits  and  sar- 
cophagi. The  busts  of  this  period  are  easily  distinguished  by 
the  treatment  of  the  hair  and  beard,  which  seem  to  have  been 
closely  clipped,  and  are  indicated  by  a  multitude  of  fine  chisel 
strokes  on  a  roughened  surface.  But,  rough  as  these  technical 
methods  may  seem,  the  artists  of  the  time  used  them  with 
wonderful  effect,  and  the  portraits  of  the  emperor  Philip  (a.  d. 
344-49)  fh  the  Bracdo  Nuovo,  and  an  tmknown  Roman  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum  (Plate  I.  fig.  7),  are  hardly  to.  be 
surpassed  in  their  delineation  of  craft  and  cruelty.  Amongst 
the  sarcophagi  of  the  3rd  centuiy  we  select,  in  preference  to 
those  adorned  with  scenes  of  Greek  mythology,  the  fine  example 
in  the  Museo  delle  Terme  (formerly  in  the  Ludovisi  collection) 
decorated  with  a  mti6e  of  Romans  and  Orientals  (Plate  IV. 
fig.  33);  the  principal  figure — whose  portrait  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  Capitoline  Museum — has  been  identified  by  Mr 
A.  H.  S.  Yeames  as  C.  Furius  Sabinius  Aquila  Timesitheus, 
the  minister  and  father-in-law  of  Gordian  UI.  (d.  aj>.  344). 
Even  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  the  Empire  was  for 
a  time  dismembered,  portrait-sculpture  put  forth  fre^  evidences 
of  life  and  vigour.  Gallienus,  who  was  himself  a  dilettante 
and  doubtless  largely  endowed  with  personal  vanity,  seems  to 
have  called  into  being  a  naturalistic  school  of  sculptors,  who 
harked  back  to  the  models  of  the  later  Antonine  period,  so 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  busts  of  his  time 
from  those  of  a  much  earlier  date.  The  Louvre  bust  of  the 
emperor  (Plate  I.  fig.  8)  will  serve  as  a  type  of  these  works. 
But  this  singular  renaissance  was  as  short-lived  as  the  eclectic 
revival  of  classicism  under  Hadrian.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  portrait  of  Gallienus  is  the  last  which  can  be  identified  by 
truly  individual  traits.  The  period  of  storm  and  stress  which 
followed  hb  death  has  left  little  or  no  monumental  material 
for  the  historian  of  sculpture;  and  when  the  curtain  again 
rises  on  the  art  of  the  new  monarchy  founded  by  Diocletian 
and  perfected  by  Constantine,  we  seem  to  move  in  a  new  world. 
The  East  has  triumphed  over  the  West.  Just  as  in  Egyptian 
and,  speaking  generally,  in  all  oriental  art,  before  the  revela- 
tion of  true  plastic  principles,  which  we  owe  to  the  Greek  genius, 
the  law  of  "  frontality  "  was  universally  operative,  m,  the 
pose  of  sculptured  figures  was  rigidly  symmetrical  and  without 
lateral  curvature,  so  the  portraits  of  Constantine  and  his 
successors  are  discerned  at  a  glance  by  their  stiff  pose  and 
fixed  and  stony  stare.  The  fact  is  that  the  secret  of  organic 
struaure  has  been  lost;  the  bust  (or  statue)  b  no  longer  a 
true  portrait,  a  block  of  marble  made  to*  pulsate  with  the  life 
of  the  subject  represented,  but  a  monument  It  was  thus 
that  the  absolute  monarchs  of.  the  Empire,  before  whom  their 
subjects  prostrated  themselves  in  mute  adoration,  preferred  to 

*  Pttf>ers  of  ike  British  SckcU  at  Rome,  tv.  pi.  xxziv..  from  which 
Uf .  IS  b  taken. 


be  portrayed;  and  we  cannot  help  recalling  Ammianus's 
description*  of  the  entry  of  Constantius  II.  into  Rome  (aj>. 
356).  The  emperor  rode  in  a  golden  chariot,  turmng  his  head 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  gazing  impassively 
before  him  "  tanquam  figmentum  homims."  The  description 
fits  such  a  portrait  as  that  of  an  unknown  personage  of  the 
4th  century  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  (Plate  I.  fig.  9),  which 
has  fotmd  a  panegyrist  in  RiegL  It  remains  to  note  that  the 
narrow  bands  of  relief  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  some  of 
which  probably  date  from  the  reign  of  Diocletian,*  partake  of 
the  same  monumental  diaracter  §s  the  single  statues  of  the 
time.  Where  the  nat\ire  of  the  subject  permits,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  reliefs  here  represented  (Plate  HI.  fig.  19),  the  fro&tality 
of  the  central  figure,  and  the  strict  symmetry  of  the  grouping, 
which  imparts  an  almost  geometrical  regularity  to  the  main 
lines  of  the  composition,  are  calculated  for  architectonic  rather 
than  for  piulic  effect.  The  breath  of  oiganic  life  has  ceased 
to  inspire  the  marble. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  in  the  above  section  to  tracing 
the  course  of  development  in  what  we  may  call  official  Roman 
sculpture,  represented  in  the  main,  as  b  natural,  by  the 
monuments  of  the  capital  The  products  of  local  scIkx^ 
cannot  here  be  treated  in  detail.  The  diflicult  problems  whidi 
they  raise  are  best  illustrated  by  the  case  of  "  Trajan's  trophy  " 
at  Adam-Klissi  in  the  Dobruja.  Although  the  veiy  name  of 
the  monument  might  seem  to  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of 
its  date,  the  late  Professor  Furtwingler  stoutly  ouintained 
that  Trajan  did  but  restore  a  monument  dating  from  39  b.c.^ 
He  called  attention  to  the  uniformity  in  style  of  the  grave- 
monuments  of  soldiers  from  north  Italy,  serving  in  the  legions 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube;  these  date  from  the  early  imperial 
period,  and  represent  (according  to  Furtwingler)  a  traditional 
"legionary  style."  It  may  be  admitted  that  they  are 
eminently  Italian  in  their  hard  realbtic  character;  but  the 
tradition  was  not  extinct  in  the  Ttajanic  period,  so  that  the 
analogy  between  these  monuments  and  its  ruddy  carved 
figures  b  incondusive,  and  the  onutMtnt  of  the  trophy,  wfaidi 
b  f ar  frombdng  homogeneous,  contains,  as  Studniczka*  has 
observed,  oriental  dements  which  could  not  possibly  be  found 
in  sculpture  of  the  ist  century  B.C  Local  tradition  may 
also  be  traced,  e.g.  m  southern  France,  where  the  Hellenic 
influence  which  penetrated  by  way  of  Massilia  was  still  strongly 
felt  under  the  Julio-Claudian  dynasty,  as  the  sculptures  oi 
the  tomb  of  the  J\ilii  at  St  R6my  and  Uie  triumphal  arches  ol 
Orange  and,  Caipentras  suffice  to  prove.  Gallo-Roman  art, 
on  the  other'hand,  has  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  whose  outlines 
have  been  traced  by  M.  Salomon  Reinach  {Antiquiiis  naUonaUs; 
bronaes  figtuis  de  la  Gaule  romaine.  Introduction).  In  the 
Rhineland  we  find,  at  a  later  period,  a  singular  school  of 
realistic  scidptors  at  work;  the  museimi  at  Trier  contaim  a 
number  of  their  grave-monuments  decorated  with  scenes  of 
daily  life.*  Nor  must  ^e  omit  to  mention  the  P^lrayrene 
sculptors  of  the  3rd  century  aj>.,  whose  portrait-status 
give  ua  the  due  to  the  origin  of  the  "fiontal"  style  of  the 
Constantinian  period.^ 

(c)  Painting  and  Mosaic. — ^The  arts  whose  proper  medium 
b  colour  enjoyed  a  popularity  with  the  andenu  and  with 
the  Romans,  no  less  than  with  the  Greeks,  at  least  as  great 
as  that  of  sculpture;  we  need  go  no  further  for  evidence  of 
thb  than  the  statement  of  Pliny*  that  Julius  Caesar  paid 
dghty  talents  (£30,000)  for  the  "Ajax  and  Medea"  of 
Timomachus  of  Byzantium,  which  he  placed  In  hb  newly 
built  forum.    But  we  are  in  a  difficult  position  when  we  try 

*  Amm.  Marc  xvL  10. 10. 

*See  Mr  Wace's  article  in  Papers  of  Que  BriUsk  Sckeel  at  Rome, 
iv.  pp.  370  ff. 

*  llis  view  is  accepted  by  Mrs  Strong  {Roman  Sadpture,  p.  od). 
•"Tropaeum  Trajani  "*  (Abkandtwtgfim  dor  sdcks.  Co^Sl  der 

Wissemsehaften,  xxii..  pp.  88  ff.). 

*Hettiier,  lUusirierlef  Fikrer  dunk  das  National  Musonm  sa 
Trier  (190O.  pp.  3  ff. 

'  Some  fine  examples  are  in  the  Jacobten  collection;  see  Amdt- 
Bruckmann.  Crieckuche  umd  rOmistke  Portmils,  pis.  59, 60. 

*  U.N.  XXXV.  136. 
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PkiU,  Alinjri.  fkilo,  Atidassit.  FhM,  Aivari. 

Fig.  I, — Domiliua     Ahenobar-  Fig.  2. — Scipio   Africanus    (so  Fig.  3. — Unknown  Woman, 

bus  (so  called).  caUed). 


PkBU,  F.  Bnckmamn.  liuMick.  Fkalo.  Gi/aadan.  FkeU,  F.  UructKunu.  ilMkli 

Fig.  7. — Unknown  Roman.  Fig.  8.— Gallienus.  Pig.  g.— Unknown    Man    U'h 

century). 


Augustus  and  the  Royal  Family. 


Claudius  Fti 
1-13.— Portions  of  the  Decorati 


Fig.  14.— Relief  from  the  Arch  of  Titus:  Triumph  of  Htus  and  the  Spoils  of  Jerusalem.  Fig, 


—Pilaster,  Fig.  i6. — Relief  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine:  Boman  Cavalry  Charge. 
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Constantine  on  the  Rostrum. 
Fig.  10.— Bas-Reliefs  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine 
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By  ptrniissiim  tff  Ikt  Brilisk  ScJml  a)  Rimt. 

Fig,  io, — Presentation  of  Caracalla  to  the  Senate. 


PkM,  Uasc 
Fig.  3 


—Base  of  column  of  Antoninus. 


Pkole.  Macinni. 

Fig.  Si. — Base  of  column  o(  Antoninus, 
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n  HkhUiScTiyloi-iColdaAtio/Clitnii  Christian  :4rf,  by  ptnaasioo  of  themthois  and  Duckworth  g:  ti 
Fig.  25. — Mosaic,  Showing  Cloud  and  Sky  Effects, 


Pktla,  StwuM. 

Fig.  »6.— Fresco:  Odysseus  Among 

the  Shades. 


Pkoto,  Bnti. 

Fig,  17. — Fresco  from  Pompeii:  Evening  BenedictioD 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Isis. 


Fig.  j8,— Fresco:  The  Marriage  of  Aldobrandini. 
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^^B-  3^' — The  "Gemma  AurusIi 
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td  estimate  the  artistic  value  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
painting,  since  time  has  destroyed  the  originals,  and  it  is  but 
rarely  that  we  can  even  recover  the  outlines  of  a  famous 
composition  from  decorative  reproductions.  For  the  history 
of  Greek  painting  we  have  in  PUnsr's  Natural  History  a  fairly 
fuU  literary  record;  but  this  fails  us  when  we  come  to  Roman 
times,  nor  do  ori^^nal  works,  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
monuments  of  Roman  historical  sculpture,  supply  the  wanL 

Painting  in  Italy  was  throughout  its  early  history  dependent 
on  Greek  models,  and  reflected  the  phases  through  which  the 
art  passed  in  Greece.  Thus  the  frescoes  which  adorn  the 
walls  of  Etruscan  chamber-tombs  show  an  unmistakable 
analogy  with  Attic  vase-paintings.  The  neutnd  background, 
the  use  of  conventional  flesh-tones,  and  the  predominant 
interest  shown  by  the  artists  in  line  as  opposed  to  colour, 
clearly  point  to  the  source  of  their  inspiration;  and  the  fine 
sarcophagus  at  Florence*  depicting  a  combat  between  Greeks 
and  Amazons,  in  which  we  first  trace  the  use  of  naturalistic 
flesh-tints,  though  it  bears  an  Etruscan  inscription,  can  hardly 
have  been  the  handiwork  of  native  artists. 

Roman  tradition  tells  of  early  wall-paintings  at  Ardea 
and  Lanuvium,  which  existed  "  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome'*;*  of  these  the  Etruscan  frescoes  mentioned  above 
may  serve  to  give  some  impression.  We  also  hear  of  Fabius 
Pictor,  who  earned  his  cognomen  by  decorating  the  temple 
of  Salus  on  the  Quirinal  (303  B.C.);  and  a  few  more  names 
are  preserved  by  Pliny  on  account  (rf  the  trivial  anecdotes 
which  attached  to  them.  The  chief  works  of  specifically 
Roman  painting  in  Republican  times  (other  than  the  frescoes 
which  adorned  the  walls  of  temples)  were  those  exhibited  by 
successful  generals  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumph;  thus  we 
hear  that  in  363  B.C.  M.  Valerius  Messalla  was  the  first  to 
display  in  the  Curia  Hostilia  such  a  battle-piece,  representing 
his  victory  over  Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse  and  the  Carthagimans.* 
We  may  perhaps  form  some  idea  of  these  paintings  from  the 
fragment  of  a  fresco  discovered  in  a  sepulchral  vault  on  the 
Esquiline  in  1889,^  which  appears  to  date  from  the  3rd  century 
B.C.  This  painting  represents  scenes  from  a  war  between 
the  Romans  and  an  enemy  who  may  almost  certainly  (from 
their  equipment)  be  identified  as  Samnites;  the  names  of 
the  commanders  are  indicated,  and  amongst  them  is  a 
Q.  Fabius,  probably  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  RuUianus,  who 
played  a  part  in  the  third  Samnite  War.  The  scenes  are 
superposed  in  tiers;  the  background  is  neutral,  the  colour- 
scale  simple,  and  there  is  but  little  attempt  at  perspective; 
but  we  note  the  files  of  superposed  heads  in  the  representation 
of  an  army,  which  are  found  at  a  later  date  in  Trajanic 
sculpture. 

We  pass  from  this  isolated  example  of  early  Roman  painting 
to  the  decorative  frescoes  of  Rome,  Herculaneum^and  Pompeii, 
which  introduce  us  to  the  new  world  conquered  by  Hellenistic 
artists.  The  scheme  of  colour  is  no  longer  conventional,  but 
natural  flesh-tints  and  local  colour  are  employed;  the  "  artist 
understands,"  as  Wickhoff  puts  it,  how  to  "concentrate  the 
picture  in  space  "  instead  of  isolating  the  figures  on  a  neutral 
badcground;  he  struggles  (not  always  successfully)  with  the 
diffiailt  problems  of  linear  and  aerial  perspective,  and  contrives 
in  many  instances  to  give  "  atmosphere  "  to  his  scene;  the 
modelling  of  his  figures  is  often  excellent;  finally,  he  can,  when 
need  requires,  produce  an  effective  sketch  by  compendious 
methods.  It  must  be  premised  that  this  style  of  wall-dccora- 
tion  was  a  new  thing  in  the  Augustan  period.  In  the  Hellenistic 
age  the  walls  of  i»laces  were  veneered  with  slabs  of  many- 
coloured  marble  (crustae);  and  in  humbler  dwellings  these  were 
imitated  in  fresco.  This  "  incrustation  "  style  is  found  in  a  few 
houses  at  Pompeii,  such  as  the  Casa  di  Sallustio,  built  in  the 
and  century  b.c.;  but  before  the  fall  of  the  Republic  it  had 
given  place  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  architectural  "  style.  In 
this  the  painter  is  no  longer  content  to  reproduce  in  stucco 

>  Journal  of  Hdl.  Stud.  iv.  (1883).  p1».  xxxvt.-xxxvitL 
*  Pliny.  H.N.  xxxv.  18.  *  Ibid.  xxxv.  as. 

*BuUdHno  Comuuolo  (1889),  pis.  xi.  xiL 


the  marble  decoration  of  more  sumptuous  rooms;  by  intro« 
dudng  columns  and  other  architectural  elements  he  endeavours 
to  give  the  illusion  of  outer  space,  and  this  is  heightened  by  the 
landscapes,  peopled,  it  may  be,  with  figures,  which  form  the 
background.  We  shall  take  as  an  example  of  such  decoration 
one  of  the  "  Odyssey  landscapes  "  discovered  on  the  Esquiline 
in  1849;  these  may  be  amon{^  the  more  recent  works  of  this 
school,  but  can  scarcely,  from  the  character  of  their  surroundings, 
be  later  than  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Amongst  the  remains  of  a 
brge  private  house  was  a  room  whose  walls  were  decorated  in 
their  upper  portion  with  painted  pilasters  treated  in  perspective, 
throuj^  which  the  spectator  appears  to  look  out  on  a  continuous 
background  of  land  and  sea,  which  is  diversified  by  scenes  from 
the  voyage  of  Odysseus.  It  is  dearly  to  such  works  as  these 
that  Vitruvius  refers  in  a  well-known  passage  (vii.  5)  where,  in 
describing  the  wall-paintings  of  his  time,  he  speaks  of  a  class  of 
"  paintings  on  a  large  scale  which  represent  images  of  the  gods 
or  unfold  mythical  tales  in  due  order,  as  well  as  the  battles  of 
Troy  or  the  wand^ngs  of  Odysseus  through  landscapes  (topia)." 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  a  chamber  discovered  in  the 
i8th  century  below  the  Flavian  state-rooms  on  the  Palatine  (see 
Rome)  the  tale  of  Troy  seems  to  have  been  represented  in  a  very 
similar  manner;  drawings  of  the  panel  on  which  the  landing  of 
Helen  is  depicted  have  been  preserved.  Of  the  eight  scenes 
from  the  Odyssey  found  on  the  Esquiline  three  represent  the 
adventure  in  the  country  of  the  Laestrygones;  the  third  forms  a 
transition  from  this  subject  to  the  visit  of  Odysseus  to  Circe, 
which  occupies  the  fourth  and  fifth  panels;*  the  two  last  depict 
Odysseus  among  the  shades.  The  second  of  these,  which  is 
here  reproduced  (Plate  V.  fig.  26),  is  only  half  as  wide  as  the 
others,  and  was  probably  next  to  a  door  or  window.  It  is, 
however,  typical  in  style  and  treatment.  The  artist  is  mainly 
interested  in  the  landscape,  which  is  sketched  with  great  freedom 
and  breadth  of  treatment.  He  has  clearly  no  scientific  know- 
ledge of  perspective,  and  commits  the  natural  error  of  placing 
the  horizon  too  high.  His  figures  are  identified  by  Greek 
inscriptions,  and  we  see  that  artistic  considerations  weigh  more 
highly  with  him  than  close  adherence  to  his  poetical  tc^t,  for 
the  group  of  the  Danaids  in  the  foreground  has  no  counterpart 
in  the  Homeric  description.  The  conventional  distinction  of 
flesh-tints  between  the  sexes  is  to  be  observed. 

The  use  of  landscape  in  decoration  is  expressly  stated  by 
Pliny  (H.N,  xxxv.  1x6)  to  have  become  fashionable  in  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  He  attributes  this  to  a  painter  named 
Studius,  who  decorated  walls  with  "  villas,  harbours,  landscape 
gardens,  groves,  woods,  hills,  fish-ponds,  canals,  rivers,  shores," 
and  so  forth,  diversified  with  figures  of  "  persons  on  foot  or  in 
boats,  approaching  the  villas  by  land  on  donkeys  or  in  carriages, 
as  well  as  fishers  and  fowlers,  hunters  and  even  vintagers." 
Vitruvius,  too,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  speaks  of "  harbours, 
capes,  shores,  springs,  straits,  temples,  groves,  mountains,  cattle 
and  herdsmen ";  and  existing  paintings  fully  confirm  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers.  In  the  Villa  of  Livia  at  Prima 
Porta  the  walls  of  a  room  are  painted  in  imitation  of  a  park; 
from  the  Villa  of  Fannius  Synistor  at  Bosco  Reale  we  have  a 
variety  of  landscapes  and  perspectives;  and  in  the  house  dis- 
covered in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Famesina  by  the  Tiber  we 
find  a  room  decorated  with  black  panels,  upon  which  landscapes 
exactly  conforming  to  Pliny's  description  are  sketched  in  with 
brush-strokes  of  white.  While  we  have  no  reason  to  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  Pliny's  statement,  or  to  refuse  credit  to  the  Roman 
artist  for  the  development  of  landscape  decoration,  it  is  to  be 
notni  that  the  summary  methods  of  impressionist  technique 
which  are  here  employed  are  probably  traceable  to  Alexandrian 
influence.  Petronius,  who  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters  a  lament  over  the  decline  of  art,  attributes  the  de- 
cadence of  painting  to  the  "  audacity  of  the  Egyptians  "  and 
their  discovery  of  "  a  short  cut  to  high  art  "  (tarn  ntagnae  artis 
compendiaria).  This  has  been  thought  to  mean  no  more  than 
the  process  of  fresco-painting,  which  led  to  the  substitution  of 

*  The  latter  of  these  is  so  badly  preserved  that  the  subject  cannot 
be  precisely  identified. 
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mere  waO-decoration  for  daborate  easd-tiaintuigs;  bvt  this  was 
no  new  invention.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mrs  Strong* 
that  amongst  the  wall-paintings  of  Pompeii  we  can  distinguish 
a  group  ezecutnl  in  bold  dashes  of  colour — especially  white- 
according  to  the  prindples  of  modem  impressionism.  The  most 
striking  example  of  this  betrays  its  source  of  inspiration  by  its 
subject — ^the  ceremony  of  the  evening  benediction  in  front  of 
the  temple  of  Isis  (Plate  V.  fig.  27). 

So  far  the  paintings  which  we  have  considered  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  extremely  ingenious  and,  in  the  main,  tasteful 
form  of  wall-decoration;  they  tell  us  little  of  that  which  we 
most  wish  to  know — the  style  and  treatment  of  substantive 
works  of  painting.  The  gap  is  in  some  measure  filled  by  the 
central  panels  of  Pompeian  wails,  which  are  usually  adorned 
with  subject-paintings,  often  mythological  in  subject,  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  wall  and  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  pictures. .  In  the  Architectural  style  these  are  usually 
framed  in  a  q>ecies  of  pavilion  or  aedicula,  painted  in  per- 
spective;* but  this  motive  gradually  loses  its  importance. 
In  the  Third  style  ("ornate")  distinguished  by  Mau  the 
architectural  design  ceases  to  be  intelligible  as  the  counterfeit 
of  real  construction,  and  becomes  a  purely  conventional  scheme 
of  decoration;  and  in  the  Fourth  or  Intricate  style,  which 
again  reverts  to  true  architectural  forms,  however  fantastic 
and  bewildering  in  their  complexity,  the  figure-subjects  are 
plainly  conceived  as  pictures  and  framed  with  a  simple  band 
of  colour.  The  subjects  of  these  frescoes  are  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  Greek  mythology,  and  it  has  been  argued  that 
in  the  main  we  have  to  deal  with  reproductions  of  Hellenistic 
paintings  rather  than  of  contemporary  works  of  art.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  motives  of  famous  compositions  of 
earlier  date  may  have  found  their  way  into  the  repertory  of 
the  Pompeian  artists;  it  is  not  unnatural,  for  example,  to 
conjecture  that  the  figure  of  Medea  here  reproduced  (Plate  VI. 
fig.  30)  may  have  been  inspired  by  the  celebrated  painting 
of  Timomachus  above-mentioned.  But  there  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  debt  owed  by  the  Pompeian  artists  to  the 
Greek  schools  of  the  Hellenistic  age  is  not  so  direct  as  was 
believed  by  Helbig,  whose  Unttnuchungen  liber  dU  kampau' 
ische  WandmaUrei  won  a  general  acceptance  for  the  theory. 
It  seems  clear  that  in  the  central  subjects  of  walls  decorated 
in  the  Architectural  style  we  are  intended  to  see,  not  a  picture 
in  the  strict  sense,  but  a  view  of  the  outside  hmdscape,  gener- 
ally with  a  small  shrine  or  cult-statue  as  the  centre  of  the 
piece;  and  the  importance  of  the  figure-subject  was  therefore 
at  first  subordinate.  These  subjects  are,  it  is  true,  taken  from 
Greek  mythology,  but  this  only  proves  that  that  source  of 
inspiration  was  as  freely  drawn  upon  in  the  art  as  in  the  litera- 
ture of  imperial  Rome.  In  the  later  styles  figure-subjects 
without  landscape  are  extremely  common,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that,  e.g.  in  the  triclinium  of  the  C^asa  dei  Vettii,  which 
is  decorated  with  a  cycle  of  mythological  paintings,  the  lighting 
is  carefully  calculated  with  a  view  to  illusionistic  effect  under 
the  load  conditions,  so  that  the  conception  of  an  outlook  into 
external  space  is  not  given  up.  We  sometimes,  as  in  one  of 
(he  rooms  in  the  "  Famesina  "  house,  find  framed  pictures 
directly  imitated,  and  here  the  models  were  clearly  of  a  re- 
latively early  period;  but  this  is  exceptional.  The  Pompeian 
paintings,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  used  as  evidence  for  the 
methods  and  aims  of  art  in  imperial  Rome;  and  when  allowance 
is  made  for  their  decorative  character  and  hasty  execution, 
we  must  admit  that  they  give  token  of  considerable  technical 
skill— the  modelling  of  figures  is  often  excellent,  the  colour- 
scale  rich,  the  "  values  "  nicely  calculated.  The  composition 
of  subject-pictures  is  somewhat  theatrical.  Amongst  the  wall- 
paintings  which  hav^  been  preserved  are  some  which  from 
their  dassidstic  style  have  been  thought  to  represent  Greek 
originals;  the  most  famous  is  the  "  Aldobrandini  Marriage  " 
(Plate  V.  fig.  28),  now  in  the  Vatican  library.    As  a  matter 

*  The  Elder  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the  History  of  AH,  p.  238. 
'  The  most  strilung  example  it  that  from  the  "  House  of  Livia  " 
on  the  Palatine. 


of  fact,  the  composition  is  formed  by  the  juztapositkm  of 
sculpturesque  types,  after  a  fashion  familiar  to  Roman  wall- 
painters.  Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  combination  of 
ornamental  work  in  plaster  with  painting  which  is  found  at 
Pompdi,  in  the  work  of  the  Flavian  period  at  Rome,  and  in 
tombs  oif  the  2nd  century  aj>.  In  the  Augustan  period  we  find 
exquisitdy  modelled  relief-work  in  plaster,  used  to  ornament 
vaulted  surfaces  in  the  "  Famesina  "  house;  it  might  seem 
natural  to  treat  of  these  under  the  heading  of  Sculpture,  but 
in  point  of  fact  they  are  translations  from  painting  into  stucco. 
At  a  later  time  both  painter  and  modeller  worked  in  conjunction, 
with  admirable  effect;  the  results  are  best  seen  in  the  tombs 
on  the  Latin  Way. 

Little  can  be  said  as  to  Roman  portrait-painting.  We  know 
that  in  this  branch  of  art  the  technique  generally  used  was 
that  called  "  encaustic."  The  colours  were  mixed  with  liquefied 
wax  and  fixed  by  heat;  whether  they  were  applied  in  a  molten 
state  or  not  has  been  disputed,  but  it  seems  more  likdy  that 
the  pigments  were  laid  on  cold,  and  a  hot  instrument  used 
afterwards.  Several  examples  of  such  wax-paintings  have 
been  found  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  the  custom  during  the  2nd 
and  3rd  centuries  a.d.  to  substitute  pand  portraits  for  the 
plastic  masks  with  which  mummy-cases  were  adorned;  but 
these  cannot  be  described  as  worlu  of  high  art,  though  they 
sometimes  have  realistic  merit.  A  good  example  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  (Antike  Denkmdler,  ii.  pi.  13)  is  executed  in  tempera 
on  primed  canvas.  The  medium  used  in  ancient  as  in  medieval 
tempera  painting  ai^sears  from  the  statements  of  andent 
writers  to  have  been  yolk  of  egg  mixed  with  fig-sap  or  natural 
gums. 

To  the  little  we  know  of  purdy  Roman  painting  something 
is  added  by  that  which  we  learn  from  the  remains  of  the  sister 
art  of  mosaic,  which,  bdng  less  easilydcstroyed,  have  survived 
in  large  numbers  to  the  present  day.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  Gaucklcr  that  considerably  more  than  2000  mmaics  with 
figure-subjects  have  been  discovered;  and  the  number  is 
steadily  increasing.  For  the  origin  of  the  art  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  artide  Mosaic,  where  the  reader  will  also  find 
an  explanation  of  the  essential  differences  of  prindple  between 
the  arts  of  painting  and  mosaic.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Roman  artists  that  they  were,  generally  speaking,  alive  to  this 
distinction  of  method,  and  did  not  seek  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion of  painting  executed  with  a  liquid  medium  by  the  use  of 
solid  materials.  Indeed,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  in  this 
respect  they  had  a  truer  conception  of  the  ftmction  of  mosaic 
decoration  than  thdr  Greek  forerunners.  Amongst  the  mosaics 
of  Roman  date  which  employ  a  large  number  of  exceedingly 
minute  cubes  in  order  to  produce  an  illusion  akin  to  that  of 
painting,  the  most  conspicuous  examples  are  the  pavement 
in  the  Lateran  Museum  signed  by  the  Greek  Heraditus,  which 
appears  to  reproduce  the  "  unswept  hall "  of  Sosos  of  Per- 
gamum  (see  Mosaic),  and  the  Mosaic  of  the  Doves  from 
Hadrian's  Villa,  preserved  in  the  CapitoUne  Museum,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  "drinking 
dove"  of  the  same  artist.  The  former  of  these  contains  about 
120,  the  latter  as  many  as  160  cubes  to  the  square  inch. 

As  shown  in  the  article  Mosaic,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  opus  tesseUatum,  consisting  of  cubes  regularly  ^i9j>tv^ 
in  geometrical  patterns,  and  opus  vermiculalum,  in  which  a 
picture  is  produced  by  means  of  cubes  irregularly  placed.  The 
two  methods  were  commonly  used  in  conjunction  by  the  Romans, 
who  recognized  that  a  pavement  should  emphasize  the  form  of 
the  room  to  which  it  belonged  by  means  of  a  geometrical  border, 
while  figure-subjects  should  be  reserved  for  the  central  space. 
A  good  example  is  furnished  by  a  mosaic  pavement  discovered 
on  the  Aventine  in  1858,  and  preserved  in  the  Museo  drOe 
Terme  (Plate  VI.  fig.  29).  Enclosed  within  a  geometrical 
framework  'of  guiUochcs  and  scroll-work,  diversified  with  still- 
Itfe  subjects  and  scenic  masks  which  break  its  moix>tony,  we 
find  a  landscape  evidently  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
as  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile,  as  well  as  the  papyrus  and 
lotus,  dearly  show.    These  Egyptian  scenes  are  likewise  found 
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at  Porapeii,  and  the  celebrated  pavement  at  Palestrina,  with  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  Nile  and  its  surroundings,  b  the  finest, 
as  well  as  the  latest,  example  of  the  class.  The  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  is  that  the  Roman  mosaic-workers  of  the  early  Empire 
owed  much  to  Alexandrian  models.  Their  finer  works,  how- 
ever, were  restricted  in  size,  and  formed  small  pictures  isolated 
in  geometrical  pavements.  Such  mosaic-pictures  were  called 
tmbUmaia,  and  were  often  transported  from  the  great  centres 
of  production  to  distant  provinces,  where  pavements  were 
prepared  for  their  reception.  The  subjects  of  these  emUemoto, 
Like  those  of  the  wall-paintings  of  Pompeii,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  taken  from  Greek  mythology,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine what  degree  of  originality  is  to  be  assigned  to  Roman 
artbta.  We  note  a  certain  interest  in  the  great  figures  of 
literature  and  philosoi^y.  A  subject  of  which  two  somewhat 
di£ferent  versions  have  been  preserved,  commonly  known  as 
"  The  Academy  of  Plato,"  shows  us  a  group  of  Greek  philosophers 
engaged  in  discussion.  In  provincial  pavements  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  portraits  of  poets  or  philosophers  .used  to  fill 
ornamental  schemes  of  decoration,  as  in  the  famous  mosaic  at 
Trier  signed  by  Monnus.  And  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  growth 
of  interest  in  Roman  literature  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Greece. 
Fig-  31  (Plate  VI.)  shows  a  mosaic  discovered  in  the  lablinum 
of  a  villa  at  Sousse  (Susa)  in  Tunis  (the  ancient  Hadrumetum). 
It  represents  the  poet  Virgil  seated,  with  a  scroll  on  his  knee, 
upon  which  is  written  Aen.  i.  8;  beside  him  stand  the  muses  of 
tragedy  and  history.  In  one  of  the  side-wings  (aloe)  of  the 
atriuM  was  a  mosaic  representing  the  parting  of  Aeneas  from 
Dido,  and  this  was  no  doubt  balanced  by  another  scene  from 
the  Aeneid.  It  has  also  .been  shown  that  the  mythological 
scenes  depicted  by  the  mosaic-workers  of  the  later  imperial 
period  are  frequently  inspired,  not  by  Greek  poetry  or  even 
Greek  artistic  tradition,  but  by  the  works  of  Ovid;  and  the 
popularity  of  the  legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  doubtless  to  be 
traced  to  its  literary  treatment  by  Apuleius. 

The  mosaic  shown  in  fig.  31  is  notable  for  the  simplicity  of 
its  composition;  and  it  may  be  hud  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
the  later  workers  in  this  field  preferred  such  subjects,  consisting 
of  few  figures  on  a  neutral  background,  which  lend  themselves 
to  broad  treatment,  and  are  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  mosaic. 
The  finer  pavements  discovered  in  the  villas  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  African  provinces,  Gaul,  and  even  Britain, 
are  distinguished  by  the  excellent  taste  with  which  ornament 
and  subject  are  adapted  to  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  artist. 
Beside  a  well-chosen  repertory  of  geometrical  patterns,  the 
mosaic-workers  make  use  of  vegetable  motives  taken  from  the 
vine,  the  olive,  the  acanthus  or  the  ivy,  as  well  as  conventional 
figures,  such  as  the  seasons,^  the  wmds,  the  months  and  alle- 
gorical figures  of  all  kinds,  forming  elements  in  a  scheme  of 
decoration  which,  though  often  of  great  richness,  is  never  lack- 
ing in  symmetry  and  sobriety. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  destruction,  partial  or 
complete,  of  the  great  thermae  and  palaces  of  the  early  Empire 
has  deprived  us  of  the  means  of  passing  judgment  on  the  opus 
musivum  proper  (see  Mosaic),  ».e.  the  decoration  of  vaults 
and  wall-surfaces  with  mosaics  in  glass,  enamel  or  precious 
materials.  Effective  as  are  the  pavements  constructed  with 
tesserae  of  marble  or  coloured  stone,  they  must  have  been 
eclipsed  by  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  wall-mosaics.  We  can 
form  but  little  idea  of  these  from  the  decoration  of  fountains 
at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere,  and  must  depend  chiefly  on  the 
compositions  which  adorn  the  walls  and  apses  of  early  Christian 
basilicas.  An  attempt  has,  indeed,  been  made  to  prove  that 
one  of  these — the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore— is  nothing  else 
than  a  private  basilica  once  belonging  to  a  Roman  palace,  and 
that  its  mosaics  date  from  the  period  of  Septimius  Severus,* 
but  it  is  impossible  to  accept  this  theory.  The  earliest  monu- 
ment of  the  class  which  we  are  now  considering  is  the  baptistery 
of  S.  Costanza  at  Rome,  built  by  Constantine  in  the  early  years 

*  At  least  fifty  examples  of  these  have  been  found. 
*See  Richter  and  Taylor.  The  Cotden  Age  of  CUusk  Ckrishcn  Art 
(»904). 


of  the  4th  century  a.d.  Unfortunately  the  mosaics  of  the 
cupola  were  destroyed  in  the  z6th  century,  and  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  them  from  drawings  made  by  Francesco  d'Olanda. 
The  tambour  was  decorated  with^  maritime  landscape  diversi- 
fied with  islands  and  filled  with  a  crowd  of  puUi  fishing;  and 
the  cupola  itself  was  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  con- 
taining figure-subjects,  by  acanthus  motives  and  caryatids. 
The  mosaics  of  the  annular  vault  which  surrounds  the  baptistery 
are  extant,  though  much  restored,  and  purely  pagan  in  design, 
showing  that  the  decorative  Khemes  (Eros  and  Psyche,  vine- 
patterns,  medallions,  &c.),  commonly  found  in  pavements  were 
also  used  by  the  musnarii.  The  mosaic-panels  of  the  nave  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  already  mentioned  are  (in  the  absence  of 
earlier  examples)  very  instructive  as  to  the  artistic  quality 
of  Roman  opus  musivum.  Richter  and  Taylor's  publication 
of  some  of  the  unrestored  portions,  which  unfortunately  form 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole,  serve  to  show  that  the  musi- 
varii  had  an  accurate  conception  of  the  true  function  of  mosaic 
destined  to  be  seen  at  a  distance.  Their  effects  are  producni 
by  a  bold  use  of  simple  means;  a  few  large  cubes  of  irregular 
shape  serve  to  give  just  the  broad  impression  of  a  human  face 
or  figure  which  suits  the  monumental  surroundings  and  subdued 
light.  Very  remarkable  is  the  success  with  which  the  atmo- 
spheric backgrounds  are  treated.  To  seek  delicate  gradations 
of  tint  by  elaborate  means  would  be  waste  of  labour  for  the 
mosaic-worker,  but  the  artists  t>f  S.  Maria  Maggiore  are  able  to 
produce  sky  and  cloud  effects  (cf.  Plate  V.  fig.  as)  of  great 
beauty,  when  seen  from  the  floor  of  the  chureh,  with  the  aid 
of  broad  masses  of  colour.  Their  gamut  of  tones  is  of  the 
richest;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  no  gold  is  used  except  in 
the  restored  parts.  Doubtless  gold  was  employed  in  decorative 
wall-mosaics  before  the  Constantinian  period;  but  the  Roman 
musivarius  knew  the  secret  of  making  a  true  mosaic  picture 
with  natural  tints  alone. 

(4)  Work  in  Precious  Metals.— In  the  article  Plate  the  history 
of  this  branch  of  art  in  ancient  times  is  treated,  and  it  is  there 
shown  that  it  continued  to  be  a  living  art,  capable  of  producing 
works  of  the  highest  merit,  in  Roman  times.  The  sections  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History  (xxxii.  154  sqq.)  which  tr&ii  oteadatura 
deal  only  with  the  works  of  Greek  artists,  and  Pliny  ends  with 
the  statement  that,  as  silver-chasing  was  in  his  time  a  lost  art, 
specimens  of  embossed  plate  were  valued  according  to  their 
antiquity;  but  the  extant  remains  of  Roman  plate  suffice  to 
disprove  his  statement,  and  in  a  previous  passage  (xxxiii.  139) 
he  names  the  principal  aldiars  where  such  works  were  produced. 
The  famous  treasure  of  Bosco  Reale  (see  Plate)  comprises 
specimens  of  silver-work  belonging  to  various  dates,  many  of 
which  bear  the  inscription  "  Maximae  ";  this  doubtless  gives 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  objects,  whose  skeleton  was  found 
near  the  treasure.  But  some  of  them  had  passed  through 
other  hands;  for  example,  four  "salt-cellars,"  probably  of 
pre-Roman  date,  are  also  inscribed  with  the  name  of  "  Pam- 
philus,  the  freedman  of  Caesar."  Certain  pieces,  too,  seem 
older  and  more  worn  than  others;  two  ewers,  decorated  with 
Victories  sacrificing  to  Athena,  are  probably  of  Alexandrian 
origin— the  lotus-flower  on  their  handles  most  probably  points 
to  their  Egyptian  provenance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  various 
decorative  styles  characteristic  of  Augustan  art  are  well  repre- 
sented,— not  merely  the  elaborate  and  conventional  plant- 
systems  of  the  Ara  Pacis  Augustae,  teeming  with  animal  life, 
which  adorn  two  splendid  canthari,  but  also  the  naturalistic 
treatment  of  vegetable  forms,  of  which  a  cup  decorated  with 
sprays  of  olive  furnishes  a  good  example  (Plate  VII.  fig.  32). 
But  the  most  important  pieces  in  the  collection  are  those  which 
show  the  silversmith  at  work  on  specifically  Roman  subjects. 
Amongst  the  cups  with  enMemata  (for  the  meaning  of  the  term 
see  Plate)  were  two  which  originally  contained  small  portrait- 
busts  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  to  which  the 
collection  belonged.  One  of  these  became  detached,  and  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum;  the  other  is  in  the  Louvre  in  its 
original  setting  The  lady's  coiffure  resembles  that  of  the 
empresses  of  the  later  Julio-Claudian  period;  but  this  is  not 
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conclusive  as  to  date,  and  the  style  of  the  male  portrait  (which 
recalls  the  realistic  bronze  busts  found  at  Pompeii)  points  rather 
to  an  early  Flavian  date.  Amongst  the  finest  pieces  of  this 
collection  is  a  large  bowl  with  an  tmUema  in  high  relief  (Plate 
VII.  fig.  35),  which  was  at  first  taken  to  represent  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  on  account  of  the  sistrum  which  appears  amongst 
the  attributes  of  the  figure.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  per- 
sonification of  the  province  of  Africa,  which  was  conventionally 
represented  with  a  headdress  formed  by  an  elephant's  scalp 
with  trunk  and  tusks.  We  have  in  this  enMema  the  earliest 
example  of  the  ideal  types  which  the  Roman  artists  of  the 
Empire  called  into  being  to  symbolize  the  subject-countries; 
the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  African  soil  is  indicated  by 
the  comucopiae  and  the  fruits  carried  in  the  bosom  of  the 
figure.  But  there  is  some  trace  of  that  overcharging  of  sym- 
bolism to  which  we  drew  attention  in  discussing  the  Prima 
Porta  statue  of  Augustus;  and,  though  the  bowl  was  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  was  due 
to  the  care  with  which  it  had  been  kept — ^it  was  of  course  an 
ornament  reserved  for  the  table  or  sideboard — and  that  we 
should  date  it  to  the  Augustan  period.  The  same  is  deariy 
true  of  the  most  important  pieces  comprised  in  the  treasure — 
the  pair  of  cups  reserved  by  Baron  Edqiond  de  Rothschild  and 
forming  part  of  his  collection  (Plate  VII.  figs.  33  and  34). 
In  these  we  have  examples  of  the  cruslae^  or  plaques  decorated 
in  repouss£,  which  were  mounted  on  smooth  silver  cups.  The 
manufacture  of  these — or  at  least  the  designing  thereof — was 
a  special  branch  of  cadatura^  and  Pliny  mentions  an  artist 
named  Tcucer  who  achieved  distinction  therein;  we  may 
possibly  identify  him  with  the  gem-engraver  whose  signature 
is  read  on  an  amethyst  at  Florence.  Upon  one  of  these  (Plate 
VII.  fig.  34),  we  see  a  seated  figure  of  Augustus,  approached 
by  a  processional  group  on  both  sides.  To  the  left  are  three 
divinities,  the  foremost  of  whom  presents  a  statuette  of  Victory 
to  the  emperor;  to  the  right  is  Mars  in  full  panoply,  in  whose 
train  follow  the  conquered  provinces,  symbolized  by  female 
figures,  amongst  whom  we  recognize  Africa  with  her  elephant 
headgear  (see  above).  On  the  other  face  of  the  cup  we  see 
Augustus  again  seated,  receiving  the  homage  of  a  group  of 
barbarians  ushered  into  his  presence  by  a  Roman  commander. 
The  schemes  which  are  here  found  for  the  first  time,  became 
typical  in  Roman  historical  art,  and  thence  passed  into  the 
service  of  Christianity  to  portray  the  homage  of  the  Magi.  The 
second  cup  celebrates  the  glories  of  Tiberius,  whose  triumphal 
procession  appean  on  the  one  face,  and  a  finely  conceived 
scene  of  sacrifice  on  the  other.  For  the  occasion  various  dates 
have  been  suggest«l  (13-12  or  8-7  b.c.);  but  it  seems  most 
Ukely  that  the  return  of  Tiberius  from  Dalmatia  in  a.d.  9  is 
here  commemorated. 

The  fortunate  preservation  of  the  Bosco  Reale  treasure  has 
enabled  us  to  appraise  Roman  silverwork  at  its  true  value. 
It  also  affords  some  confirmation  of  the  rapid  decadence  of  the 
art,  which  Pliny  laments.  Amongst  the  cups  are  two  decorated 
with  still-life  subjects  and  signed  by  an  artist  who  writes  a 
Roman  name  (Sabinus)  in  Greek  characters,  which  clearly 
belong  to  the  last  years  of  Pompeii,  and  are  coarser  in  execution 
than  the  earlier  pieces.  And  the  simple  embknuUa  of  the 
classical  period,  which  stand  out  against  the  background  of 
the  bowl  in  which  they  are  framed,  give  place  to  such  a 
crowded  group  as  we  find  on  a  gold  patera^  found  at 
Rennes  and  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  des  MidaiUes,  where 
the  artist  has  surrounded  the  central  enMema  with  a 
frieze  which  detracts  from  its  effect.  This  and  still  later 
specimens  of  Roman  silversmiths'  work  are  described  in  the 
article  Plate. 

(5)  Gem-Engraving  and  Miner  Arts. — ^The  art  of  the  gem- 
engraver,  like  that  of  the  silversmith,  was  naturally  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  wealthy  Romans  both  of  the  Republic  and 

*  Works  of  pure  gold  have  but  rarely  survived  to  modem  times; 
but  traces  o(  gilding  remain  upon  many  of  the  specimens  of  plate 
described  above.  1  n  the  law-books  we  have  mention  of  cups  adorned 
with  golden  crustae. 


Empire;'  and  the  period  of  its  highest  excellence  coinddca 
almost  precisely  with  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  masterpieces 
of  Roman  silver-chasing.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
andent  gems  which  exist  in  modem  collections  belong  to  the 
Roman  period;  and  the  great  popularity  of  gem-engraving 
amongst  the  Romans  is  shown  by  the  enormous  number  of 
imitative  works  cast  in  coloured  glass  paste,  which  reproduce 
the  subjects  represented  in  more  predous  materials.  Not  only 
were  inlagli  thus  produced  to  suit  the  popular  demand,  but 
fine  cameos  were  at  times  cut  (not  cast)  in  coloured  glan;  the 
most  notable  example  of  these  is  a  portrait  of  Tiberim  in 
turquoise-coloured  glass  bearing  the  signature  of  Hen^>hHus 
(see  below). 

In  the  style  of  Roman  inlagti  we  can  trace  each  of  the 
phases  through  which  Roman  plastic  art  has  been  shown  to 
pass.'  A  black  agate  in  the  Hague  Museum  (Furtw&ngler, 
pi.  xlvii.  13)  supplies  a  characteristic  portrait  of  the  Cicer- 
onian age;  the  splendid  cornelian  of  the  Tyszkiewicz  collection 
(FurtwSngler,  pi.  I.  19)  with  the  signature  nOIIIA  •  AABAN  • 
which  portrays  Augustus  in  the  guise  of  Poseidon  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  hippocamps,  is  doubtless  (as  Furtw&ngler  showed) 
to  be  referred  to  the  victory  of  Actium;  the  dassidsm  of  the 
early  Empire  is  exemplified  by  a  sardonyx  in  Florence  (Furt- 
wftngler,  pi.  lix.  11),  which  probably  displays  an  empress 
of  the  Julio-Claudian  line  with  the  attributes  of  Herm;  a 
sardonyx  in  the  hermitage  at  St  Petersburg  (Furtwin^er, 
pi.  Iviii.  i)  is  noteworthy  because  the  subject  is  borrowed 
from  painting  and  occurs  on  a  Pompeian  fresco  discovered  in 
1897;  the  portraiture  of  the  Flavian  epoch  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  the  aquamarine  of  the  Cabinet  des  M6daiUes  signed  by 
Euhodos,  which  represents  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus  (Furt- 
wlingler,  pi.  xlviii.  8).  Amongst  later  gems  one  of  the  finest 
is  the  "  Hunt  of  Commodus  "  in  the  Cabinet  des  M^dailles  (Furt- 
w&ngler,  pi.  1.  41),  which  is  engraved  in  one  of  the  stones 
most  popular  with  the  Roman  artists — the  "  Nicolo,"  a  sardonyx 
with  a  bluish-grey  upper  layer  used  as  background  and  a  dark 
brown  under  layer  in  which  the  design  is  cut. 

But  the  masterpieces  of  Roman  gem-cutting  are  to  be  found 
in  the  great  cameos,  the  finest  of  which  no  doubt  belonged  to 
the  treasures  of  the  imperial  house.  These  were  engraved  in 
various  materials,  including  single  coloured  stones  such  as 
amethyst  or  chalcedony;  but  the  stone  most  fitted  by  nature 
for  this  branch  of  art  was  the  sardonyx  in  its  two  chief  varieties 
— the  Indian,  distinguished  by  the  warmth  and  lustre  of  its 
tones,  and  the  Arabian,  with  a  more  subdued  scale  of  colour. 
As  examples  of  these  we  shall  take  the  two  master-works  of 
the  art— the  "  Grand  cam6e  de  France  "  (Plate  VII.  fig.  37). 
and  the  "  Gemma  Augustea  "  (Plate  VII.  fig.  36),  preserved 
in  the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna.  The  latter  is  attributed 
by  Furtwilngler  to  Dioscorides,  the  artist  who,  as  Pliny  teUs  us, 
enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  portraying  the  features  of 
Augustus.  We  possess  several  gems  inscribed  with  his  name, 
as  well  as  with  those  of  his  sons  and  pupils — Eutsrches,  Hero- 
philus  (see  above)  and  Hyllos;  and,  though  several  of  these 
are  Renaissance  forgeries,  enough  genuine  material  exists 
for  an  appreciation  of  his  style.  The  Arabian  sardonyx  was 
amongst  his  favourite  stones,  and  the  Vienna  cameo  at  least 
represents  the  work  of  his  school.  Blending  the  real  with  the 
ideal,  the  artist  has  represented  in  the  upper  zone  Augustus 
and  Rome  enthroned.  Behind  them  is  a  group  of  divine 
figures— the  inhabited  Earth,  Time  and  Tellus,  according  to 
the  most  probable  interpretation;  to  the  left  we  see  Tiberius 
descending  from  a  chariot  driven  by  Victory,  before  which 
stands  a  youth,  probably  Germanicus.  We  seem  to  have 
here,  as  in  the  Bosco  Reale  cup,  a  scene  from  the  Iziumphal 

*  We  first  hear  of  collections  of  gems  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic.  Pompey  dedicated  that  which  had  belonged  to  Mtth- 
ndates  the  Great  on  the  Capitol;  J[uUus  Caesar  placed  six  ooUec^ 
tions  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix;  and  Marcellus  dedicated 
another  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine. 

•The  references  given  m  the  text  are  to  Furtwftngler's  great 
work,  Die  anliken  Cemmen,  in  which  all  ancient  gems  of  any  can^ 
siderable  importance  are  reproduced. 
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1.  II,  Id  tbe  ceaitB  of  which,  >i  SuModIui  tdb 
Di,  iLberiiu  itfppcd  down  (toed  hit  cbj  and  did  hamftgE  iQ  ha 
atcplilha  Id  ihc  lower  nnc  «c  find  lootdy  compoKd  grouptt 
of  captives  uid  Ronun  soldiery  tome  of  whom  *r?  letting  1^ 

Bui  Ibe  npicEDC  triumph  of  impcrtBl  jewdiy  Eaaltalacdin 
the  Great  Cunco  of  the  Bibliothjque  Nationale.  Thii  ii  ui 
IndiaD  saidonyi  cut  ui  five  layen.  Ihe  lai^ot  ejtaDt  example 
o(  ita  clata.  Then  is  a  marked  advance  oa  the  Vienna  cameo 
in  composition;  the  lower  zone  is  reduced  lo  tbe  proportions  of 
SD  excTguc,  whilst  heaven  and  earth  are  kept  clearly  apait  in 
the  main  subject,  yet  at  the  same  time  imited  in  a  single  picture. 
In  the  cenln  are  Ibe  bving  membcn  of  the  Juho-Oaudiin 
house— TiLierius  and  Livia  enthroned,  togelhcT  with  GermaDicus, 
his  mother,  and  the  rising  generation— while  ibove  them  hovers 
the  deified  Augustus,  together  with  other  deceased  members 
of  the  family  and  ao  Idol  figure  in  Phrygian  garb  bearing 
a,  globe.  pnbabLy  lulus  (Ascuiusl,  or  even  Aeneu  himself . 
The  moment  depicted  is  (he  departure  of  Germanieus  for 
the  East  In  aj>.  i;,  and  wnoosat  Ibe  figures  ot  the  central 
group  we  not«  the  muse  of  history,  beuing  a  scroll  upon  which 
to  record  tbe  heroes  deeds,  and  a  posonificaiion  of  Armenia. 

Engnved  gata  ue  not  the  only  esjunples  of  Roman  work 
In  precious  materials.  Amongst  tbe  portraits  of  the  first 
flyiiuty  none  is  Goer  than  a  small  head  of  Agrippina  the  younger 
(reraotly  acquired  by  the  Biiiisb  Museum)  in  flajma  (root-ot- 
emerald),  1  mateisl  much  used  by  Roman  gem-culters,  Vsses, 
Again,  were  cuved  in  predous  stones,  such  as  the  famous 
vue  at  Brunswick  (Furtwln^er,  Dii  aiUiktn  Gemmt*,  figsl 
iSs-SS),  adorned  with  reliefs  relating  to   (he  mysteries    o[ 

Eleuiis.    A  smaller,  but  finer,  onyi  vase  in  tbe  Berlin  Mi- 

(Furtwlngler,  0/.  cil.,  figs.  1S3,  184)  represents  tbe  infai 
ft  prince  of  the  Julian  line — a  rock  surmounted'  by  a 
temple  recalls  the  sculptures  of  tbe  Ara  Pads,  and  the 
•eema  to  be  of  Augustan  date- 
It  was  mentioned  above  that  coloured  glass  was  used 
■ubstitute  for  gems,  and  it  is  to  Ibe  scbool  which  product 
cameos  of  the  early  Empitt  that  we  owe  the  eiquisitc  vs 
white  and  blue  glass  of  which  the  Portland  vax  ii 
most  famous  example.'  Pompeii  furnishes  a  second  V 
unphois,   decorated   with    vinmge   scenes,    In    tbe    Naples 

We  must  also  class  amongst  tbe  fine  arts  that  of  tbe  die- 
vnker.     Not  only  are  the  imperial  portraits  found  on  coi 
worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  works  of  the  sculptor,  but 
the  "  medallions  "   of  tbe    and  century  AJ>.  we  find  figui 
(ubjects,  often  recalling  those  of  contempoiary  reliefs,  treated 
with  tbe  Qtiooit  delicacy       ■  "  ■  ■ 

Of  tbe  purely  induslri 
length.  'Die  finds  made  In  Gaul,  Cermany  and  Britain  have 
cnaUed  archaeolofpsts  to  Ince  their  historj^-panicularty 
that  o(  pottery — in  some  detail;  but  the  chief  importance 
of  these  -discoveries  lies  in  tbe  fact  that  they  prove  the  gndual 
diffusion  of  snistic  talent  throughout  the  provinces.  In  the 
last  century  of  Ibe  republic  a  flourishing  manuladure  of  led- 
l^aied  pottery  was  established  with  Its  chief  centre  at  Aiielium 
{Are»o);  the  dgnaturcs  of  the  vases  enable  us  to  distinguish 
m  number  of  workshops  owned  by  Romans  who  employed 
Greek  or  Oriental  workmen.  The  repertory  of  decoi 
types  used  by  these  bumble  aitials  reflects  Ibe  crosi-cui 
oj  -la  »'■•'""'■  and  naturalism  which  were  conlending  In  the 
decadence  of  HeDeniiiic  art;  but,  if  we  cannot 
substantive  vslue  on  their  works,  it  is  important 
Id  the  ist  cesluty  a.d.  the  Ilaliu  fabrics  were  gi»dually 
drivcD  out  of  the  market  by  Ihose  of  Caul,  where  the  bdustiy 
took  lOOt  In  the  Cevennc*  and  tbe  valleys  of  tbe  Rfione  and 
tbe  Alliet;  and  before  long  nortb-eaatem  Caul  and  the 
Rhineland  became  centre*  of  production  in  Ibe  various  minor 

■The  tnditiw  that  this  was  found  in  tbe  well-known  Biropbstui 

of  Uk  t«fy  an!  crntaiy  now  is  (he  CapitoUr-  " ' '- 

»ppo«l  10  contaiu  t£e " 


A  Severus  Aleunder,  ii 


ts,'  which  continued  to  flourish  until  the  breakdowD  of  tbe 
iperial  system  in  the  3rd  and  4(b  cenluriQ  a  jl 
(fi)  Summary:  Ike  Plact  ej  Oman  Art  in  I/ulsry.— Just  as 
le  eaubliihment  of  tbe  Roman  Empire  gave  *  pobtical  unity 
I  the  andenl  world,  and  tbe  acceptance  of  Christianity  by 
I  rulers  assured  the  triumph  of  a  imiversal  rcli^on,  so  Ibe 
growth  of  a  Craeco-Roman  nationality,  d 


Yetnc 


of  the  I 


nlbeai 


!,  led  U 


coatiibuted 

than  the  pcocese  of  disruption 

began,  which  issued  in  the  final  separation  of  tbe  Eastern 

'mm  the  Western  Empire.     In  the  £ist.  the  oriental  factors, 

rhich  produced  a  gradual  transformation  in  Graeco-Roman 

irt,  definitely  triumphed;  and  the  result  is  seen  in  Bysantine 

irt.    But  In  the  West  it  was  otherwise.     Tbe  realism  native 

0  Italy  [erasined  alive  In  s(nte  of  tbe  conventions  imposed 

ipon  it;  the  human  interest  asserted  itself  against  the  decora- 

ive.     The  ChrisUan  art  of    the  West,  Iherefore,  Is  the  true 

bdi  of  tbe  Roman,  and,  through  the  Roman,  of  the  dassical 

tradiiion.    The  mosaics  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  slieady  referred 

to,  ibow  how  strongly  this  tradition  was  at  work  in  tbe   i)t 

century  of  Ibe    Christian   Empire;   and   moDumenti  of    tbe 

Sib  century  aj>,,  such  IS  Ibe  coDSular  diplycbs  of  ivory  and 

tbe  carved  doors  of  S.  Sabina  at  Rome,  tell  the  lame  tale. 

we  have  seen,  Roman  ait  lo  lis  specific  quslity  was  an 

.orical  art;  aiul  it  was  for  this  reason  eminently  fined  for 

service  of  an  historical  religioiL     The  earliest  Christian 

whose  remains  are  preserved  is  that  of  the  catacombs; 

I  this  is  not  only  devoid  of  technicBl  merit,  but   Is  slso 

ainated  by  a  single  idea,  which  governs  the  selection  of 

jects — that  of  deliversncB  from  the  grave  and  its  terrors, 

^ther  this  be  conveyed  by  scripluiml  types  or  by  reprcscnta- 

is  ol   Paradise  and  lis  dwellers.'     Not  until  the  church's 

imph  was  complete  could  she  commsnd  the  services  of  (be 

highest  art  snd  unfold  bei  sacred  ttoiy  on  the  walls  of  her 
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mi  ,^,«iiiicn  CraialUri  in  Kaiitmil,  loDJ).  A.  J.  Wsee  ("  The 
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define*  >  docuine  oanunilac  faith  a 
be  beld  by  the  univuul  chuicb  (lee 
Vatican  Coiiikii.1. 

The  govcnunenl  of  Uu  Roman  Calbolk  Cbunb  beint 
centted  *t  Rome,  an  dabonU  DixamiatiOD  hu  been  developed 
[or  tbe  adminuiration  of  it>  aSain.  At  the  head  of  thh 
coUege  of  cardioali.  nbo  kre  tbe  princei  ud  lenalon 
of  the  Church,  the  counicUais  of  <he  pope,  and  hii  vican  in 
~  Dctioni  of  tbe  pontifiole.  By  thoH  of  Ihem  vbo  an 
en  of  the  various  CoogregaUona  and  other  afficxa  of  the 
the  Krealer  part  of  the  govfrcraeot  of  the  Church  h 
si,  (For  accounU  of  tbe  organization  of  tbe  Roman 
Curia  the  itada  i>  nlened  Co  the  anidea  Caxdimal  and  CuuA 
RoHAHA.]     The  characleriitic  note  of    "     ~ 


Guiiitt,  CscUcUldtrKiiiut.voLLdgta}.''  '     Tl^'.  S.  J.) 

RONAK  CATHOUC  CBDRCR.  the  name  generally  given 
to  ihH  iKM  bnuKh  ol  tbe  ChriMiu  Cfaurcb  which  acknow- 
ledges Ihe  pope,  DC  biahop  ol  Rome,  11  ita  bead,  and  botda  as 
an  «rlicle  ol  laitb  that  conunuiuoo  with  and  nbmiuioo  to 
Ihe  ■ulhoriiy  ol  the  lee  of  Rome  ti  euentlal  to  effective 
membenhip  ol  the  Catholic  Church  ai  founded  by  Cblilt. 

Peter  as  "  prince  of  the  apostles,"  "  Feed  my  aheep " 
(John  Ed,  ij-i));  the  saying,  "  Tbou  art  Peter,  and  upon  ihli 
rock  I  will  build  my  chuicb;  and  the  gates  of  hcU  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  tbee  the  key*  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou  tliilt  bind  on  eattfa 
ihall  be  bound  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  tbou  ahilt  bose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  In  heaven  "  (Matt.  xvi.  iS,  it)).  Tbe 
authority  thus  conferred  upon  St  Peter  Is  held  by  RoDian 
Calholia  to  be  penzianentiy  vated  In  tbe  bishop  ol  Rome, 
as  successor  to  Peter,  hnt  bishop  ol  the  imperial  see.  As 
such,  the  pope  Is  regarded  a*  "  vicar  of  Christ,  head  ol  the 
bishops,  and  supreme  governor  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church, 
ol  whom  the  whole  world  is  tbe  territory  or  diocese."  His 
peculiar  power*  as  pope  be  eietdse*  immediately  on  election. 
Thus  he  may  grant  indulgence*,  Istue  censures,  give  dispensa- 
tions, cwwnize  saints,  institute  bisbop*,  create  cardinals—in 
short,  perform  ail  the  acts  of  his  jiirinfuluw,  even  thou^  he 
be  DO  more  than  a  layman;  but  by  custom  certain  of 
more  solemii  act*  are  postponed  till  after  the  ctremony  of  hia 
coronation,  from  which  his  pontibcate  is  offidaily 
To  exercise  the  odus  ordxms  of  a  priest  or  bishop,  however, 
be  must,  if  not  already  In  orders,  be  specially  ordained  and 
consecrated.  Hence  his  office  Is  a  dignity,  not  of  order,  but 
of  jurisdiction  (see  Fapaci  and  Pope). 

Tbe  Dwst  dlKinctive  characteristic  ol  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  at  least  a*  conttasted  with  Ihe  various  Piotcstanl 
communifHis,  is  Its  vlgomui  Insistence  on  the  principle  ol 
ecdeiiistical  authority.  Of  this  authority  the  pope  i>  regarded 
aa  the  centre  and  source,  so  f ar  ai  tbe  interpretaliga  ol  Ihe 
Divine  WIU  lo  tbe  world  is  concerned  in  matten  ol  faith  and 
Iwtd  to  be  infallible  when 


whether 


1  of  opii 


J  organiution 


ipproving  or  condemn 
icilon.     This  Is  oplained  by  the  a 

md  by  the  trxdltton  on  which  it  is  based,     roc,  )ust  u  ine 

Roman  Church  as  a  whnle  preserves  in  tbe  spiritual  sphere 

the  spirit  and  much  ol  the  ocginiiation  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

ttu  adnunistntion  of  the  Curia  carries  on  the  tndition  of 

iman   government,   with   its  reverence   foe   precedent   and 

practice   of   deciding   questions,    not    on    their  auppooed 

sUicI  merits,  but  in  accordance  with  the  rule*  ol  law  as 

Kned  In  the  codes  or  by  previous  decisions.    Thus  the  genius 

Rome  ccmains,  as  it  always  has  been,  adminisintive  cather 

tlian  speculative.    The  great  dogmas  of  the  Christian  Church 

weiT  shaped  by  tbe  inierplay  ol  the  subtle  wits  ol  the  tbeologiins 

Oriental  Churches.    The  new  dogmas  pcomolgited  by 

tbe  Holy  See  from  time  to  time  bave  been  the  outcome  d 

the  slow  growth  of  ages,  built  up  Inm  precedent  to  pcecedeni. 

'    >nly  defined  at   last  when  the   accumulated   weight  of 

ace  in  their  favour,  01  the  necessity  for  precise  definition 

eet  the  contndictlou  of  heretics,  seemed  to  demand  a 

dedsioiL     This  temper  and    the   process   in   which   It   Cods 

pressioD  are  well  Illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  dogma  ol  the 

imaculate  Conceplioa  (f.v.)  and  in  the  authonution  pveo 

the  cult  ol  the  Sacred  Heart  (.q.t.). 

This  conseivstive  splcit  and  eitceme  KVtreiuc  loi  lutbority 
pervodea  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  exact  proponioo 
the  degree  of  effective  control  which  the  see  of  Rome  has 
xeeded  in  obtaining  over  Its  branches  in  various  countries. 
To  preteml  to  an  Indepcculent  Judgment  in  (juestions  of  faith  or 
morals  is  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  commit  treason  ■gains!  bis 
Church;  and  even  in  tbe  wide  sphere  of  questions  lying  beyond 
defined  as  it  fif  *  loo  curiou*  discuiuoa  is  dis- 
couraged, if  not  condemned.  A*  opfoiA  to  the  critical  and 
analytical  tendendet  of  the  modern  world,  then,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  assume*  the  function  of  the  champion  of  moral 
and  Intelieclusl  discipline,  an  attitude  defined.  In  its  extroncst 
:ipcessiDn.  by  Pius  IX.'s  5yaaMii  of  lEA^  (see  SYiuiaiii),  and 
■'     '  ---  -  ^cyclical  Fasandi  of  P'      "'    ' 


.     The  de- 


the  full  pretensiona  of  the  Papacy^-a*  Ulicamontanism,  since 
the  definition  of  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  tbecmuicil  ol 
Trent  in  i  j6j,  will  be  found  sketched  in  Ihe  bistorical  sectica 
attached  to  this  article.  Tbe  euliec  hiilory,  which  I*  that  of 
tbe  Latin  Church  of  the  West,  will  be  found  in  tbe  articles 
Papacy,  Chd>ch  Hbtoby  and  RErouunoH. 

Under  Ihe  supreme  authority  of  Ihe  pope  the  Roman  CalboUc 
Church  is  governed  and  served  by  an  elaborate  hierarchy.  This, 
•0  lar  u  its  folalaUi  eriinii  are  concerned,  it  divided  blo  seven 
order*:  the  tlirec  "  majoc  orden "  of  bishops  and  priests, 
deacons,  and  subdeaconi  (bishop*  and  priests  lormiog  two 
degrees  ol  the  srdd  lactrdoliHm),  and  the  four  "minor  ocders" 
of  acolyte*.  eiDrdsis,  readers,  and  door-keepers.  These  various 
orden  do  not  derive  their  ftlalai  ordinii  from  tbe  pope,  but 
from  God,  In  virtue  of  their  direct  ministerial  succession  from  tbe 
apostlea.'  So  far  a*  Jurisdiction  is  concerned,  however,  thcae 
rred  by  valldir  ordained  or  eooie- 
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memboB  of  the  fctenunchy  known  as  prelates  (pndatO,  wbo 
possess  this  power  {paUstasjumdidumis  mforo  extenu),  whether 
bishops  or  priests,  derive  it  from  the  pope. 

These  jurisdictions  are  of  very  varied  character,  and  in  most 
cases  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They 
indude-  those  of  patriarchs,  archbishops,  metropolitans  and 
bishops  in  the  first  ranic  of  the  hierarchy,  irith  their  subordinate 
officials,  such  as  archdeacons,  archpriests,  deans  and  canons,  &c., 
in  the  lower  nmks^  All  of  these  will  be  found  described  under 
their  proper  headings  (see  also  Eccleszastical  JusiSDicnoN). 
The  basis  of  the  oi^ganization  of  the  Church  is  territorial,  the 
world  being  mapped  out  into  dioceses  or,  in  countries  where' 
the  Roman  Church  is  not  well  developed— i#.f.  missions  in  non- 
Christian  ]and»-'into  Apostolic  Vicariates.  The  dioceses  are 
gRnq>ed  in  various  ways;  some  are  immediately  dependent 
apon  the  Holy  See;  some  are  grouped  in  ecclesiastical  provinces 
or  metropolitanates,  which  in  their  turn  are  sometimes  grouped 
together  to  form  a  patriarchate. 

Accofdiiig  to  the  offidal  Cerarehia  Cattoliea,  palXahed  at  Rome, 
there  were  in  1009  tea  patriarchates,  with  fourteen  patriarchal 
tees  Oadudiiu;  tnoae  of  tne  Oriental  rite,  «^.  those  Eastern  com- 
mnnities  which,  though  in  communion  with  Rome,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  peculiar  ritual  disdpUne).  Oi  these  the  four 
Citer  patriarchates  are  those  of  Alexamlria  (with  two  patriarchs, 
in  and  Coptic):  Antioch  (with  four,  Lattn,  Graeco-Melchite, 
Maronite  and  Synac);  Constantinople  (Latin)  and  lerusalem 
(Latin).  The  leaser  patriarchates  are  those  of  Babylon  (Cbaldaic), 
Cilicia  (Armenian),  the  East  Indies  (Latin),  Lbbon  (Latm),  Venice 
(Latin)  and  the  West  Indies  (Latin).    (See  Patriaxch.) 

The  archiepiscopal  sees  number  304.  Of  these  ai  are  immedi- 
ately subiect  to  the  Holy  See,  while  those  of  the  Latin  rite  having 
ecclesiastical  provinces  number  164.  There  are  ro  of  the  Oriental 
rite :  iwith  ecclesiastical  provinces,  vu.  Armenian,  Ciaeco- Rumanian 
and  Grscoo-Ruthenian  rapectively;  the  rest  are  subject  to  the 
mtriarchatea,  vis.  2  Armenian,  j  GFseoo-Mekhite,  3  Synac,  a  Syro- 
Chaldaic,  6  ^rro-Maronite. 

Of  episcopal  sees  of  the  Latin  rite  6  are  suburbkan  sees  of  the 
cardinal  bishops,  85  are  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
66a  are  suffiragan  sees  in  ecclesiastical  provinces.  Of  those  of  the 
Oriental  rite  one  (Gtaeco-Ruthenian)  is  immediately  subject  to  the 
Holy  See;  9  are  niffragan  sees  in  ecclesiastical  provinces,  viz.  j 
Graeco-Rumanian  and  6  Graeoo*Ruthenian;  the  rest  are  subject 
to  the  patriarchates,  viz.  15  Armenian,  a  Coptic,  9  Graeoo-Melchite, 
5  Syrisc  9  Syro-Chaldaic,  a  Syro-Melchite. 

The  whole  number  of  these  residential  sees,  including  the  patri- 
archates, is  loaj.  Besides  these  there  are  610  HiiJar  sees,  formerly 
called  sees  tii  partibus  infidelium,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
which  are  not  bound  to  residence.  These  titles  are  Rnerally 
assigned  to  bidiope  appointed  to  Apostolic  Delegations,  Vicariates 
and  Prefectures,  or  to  the  office  of  coadjutor,  auxiliary  or  adminis- 
trator of  a  diocese.   (See  ARCHBisHor  and  BisHor.) 

The  diocesei  are  divided  into  parishes,  variously  grouped,  the 
most  usuil  organisation  being  that  of  deaneries.  In  the  parish 
the  authority  of  the  Church  is  brought  into  Intimate  touch 
with  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  The  main  duties  of  the  parish 
priest  are  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  ig.v.),  to  hear  con- 
fessions, to  preach,  to  baptize  and  to  administer  extreme 
unction  to  the  dying.  It  is  true  to  say  that  in  the  "  cure  of 
souls  '*  the  confessional  plays  a  larger  part  in  the  Church  than 
the  pulpit  (see  Contession  and  Absolution).  For  the  official 
costume  of  the  various  orders  of  clergy  see  the  article  Vestments. 

The  deigy  of  the  Roman  (^tholic  Church  are  furthermore 
divided  into  regular  and  secubr.  The  regular  clergy  are  those 
attached  to  religious  orders  and  to  certain  congregations  (see 
MoNASTxasM).  Of  these  the  former  are  outside  the  normal 
organization  of  the  Church,  being  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan  bishops,  while  the  more  recently 
formed  congregations  are  either  wholly  or  largely  subject  to 
episcopal  authority  By  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  religious 
orders  are  the  Jesuitt  iq.v.).  The  secular  dexgy,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  bound  by  no  vows  beyond  those  proper  to  their 
orders.  Both  reguUr  and  secular  dergy  (those  at  least  in  major 
orders)  are  under  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  which,  by  cutting 
them  off  from  the  most  intimate  common  interests  of  the 
people,  has  proved  a  most  powerful  disdplinary  force  in  the 
hands  of  the  popes  (see  Celibacy).  The  more  complete 
isolation  of  the  regular  clergy,  however,  together  with  their 
direct  relatkm  to  the  Holy  See,  has  nuuk  them,  not  only  the 


more  effective  instruments  of  papal  authority,  but  more  ob- 
■  noxious  to  the  peoples  and  governments  of  countries  where  they 
have  gained  any  considerabte  power.  Their  privileged  position, 
moreover,  leads  everywhere  to  a  certain  amount  of  friction 
between  them  and  the  secular  clergy. 

In  doctrine  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  divided  from  the 
orthodox  communions  of  the  East  mainly  by  the  claims  of 
the  papacy,  which  the  Orientals  reject,  and  the  question  of 
the  *'  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (see  Cbubch  Hxstoby). 
Fkom  the  Protestant  communities  which  were  the  outcome 
of  the  Reformation  the  divergence  is  more  profound,  though 
the  central  dogmas  of  the  faith  are  common  to  Roman  Catholics 
and  orthodox  Plotestanta.  The  difference  lies  essentially  in 
the  belief  held  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  truths  defined 
in  these  dogmas  are  to  be  made  effective  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  It  was  defined  in  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  as  promulgated  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  1564,  in  which  the 
main  theses  of  the  Reformen  as  to  the  character  of  the  Church, 
the  suffidency  of  Holy  Scriptures,  the  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  Hke  were  finally  condemned  (see  Tucnt,  CouMcn. 
or). 

The  Roman  (^athoKc  Church  is  by  far  the  most  widespread, 
numerous  and  powerful  of  all  the  Christian  communions.  It 
is  the  dominant  Church  in  the  majority  of  European  states, 
in  South  and  Central  America  and  in  Mexico;  it  is  the  largest 
single  religious  body  in  the  United  States  of  America,  while 
in  certain  Protestant  countries,  e.g.  Prussia  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  has  great  religtous  and  political  influence.  Any 
statistics  of  its  membership,  however,  must  necessarily  be 
misleading.  Those  published  are  generally  based  on  the 
prindple  of  deducting  the  Protestant  from  the  general  popular 
tion  of  "  Catholic "  coimtries  and  ascribing  the  rest  to  the 
Roman  Church.  This  may  be  possible  in  dermany  and  other 
countries  where  there  is  a  religious  census;  but  it  is,  at  best,  a 
rough-and-ready  method  where,  as  in  Italy  or  France,  besides 
the  class  of  "  political "  or  '*  non-practising-"  Catholics,  Urge 
numbers  of  the  people  are  more  or  less  actively  hostile  to 
Christianity  itselL  (For  Roman  Catholic  missionary  work  see 
Missions.) 

The  Untai  or  Untied  Orienid  Churches.— The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
throughout  the  world  belong  to  the  Latin  rite,  i.e.  follow  the 
usages  and  traditions  of  the  Western  Church.^  Ever  since  the 
schism  of  East  and  West,  however,  it  has  been  an  ambition  of 
the  papacy  to  submit  the  Orientxd  Churches  to  its  jurisdiction, 
and  successive  popes  have  from  time  to  time  succeeded  in 
detaching  portions  of  those  Churches  and  bringing  them  into 
the  obedience  of  the  Holy  See.  This  has  only  been  possible 
owing  to  the  temper  of  the  Oriental  mind  which,  while  clinging 
tenaciously  to  its  rites,  values  dogma  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
expressed  in  rites.  The  popes,  then,  or  at  least  the  more  politic 
of  them,  have  been  content  to  lay  down  as  the  condition  of 
reunion  no  more  than  the  acceptance  of  the  distinctive  dogmas 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  the  supremacy  and 
infallibility  of  the  pope;  the  ritus  of  the  Uniat  Oriental  Churches 
— ^liturgies  and  liturgical  languages,  ecdeslastical  law  and 
disdpline,  marriage  of  priests,  beards  and  costume,  the  monastic 
system  of  St  Ba^l— they  have  been  content  for  the  most  part 
to  leave  untouched.  The  attempts  of  Pius  DC.,  who  in  1862 
established  the  Congregaiio  de  propaganda  jide  pro  negotiis 
ritus  oricntalis,  to  interfere  in  a  Romanizing  sense  with  the 
rites  of  the  Armenians  and  Chaldaeans  (by  the  bulls  Retersurus 
of  1867  and  Cum  Ecclesiastica  of  1869)  led  to  a  schism;  and 
Leo  Xin.,  who  more  than  all  his  predecessors  interested  himself 
in  the  question  of  reunion,  reverted  to  and  developed  the  wiser 

^The  Latin  word  riius  coven  not  only  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  modem  English  word  "  rite,"  f.e.  "  a  formal  procedure  or 
act  In  a  religious  or  other  solemn  function,"  or  any  "  custom  or 
practice  of  a  formal  kind."  but  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  ob* 
solete  In  England— except  in  the  religious  connotation  here  used— 
of  "  the  genial  or  usual  custom,  habit  or  practice  of  a  countn*. 
people,  dass  of  persons.  Ac."  {Nem  Bndish  Diet,  s.v.).  For  the 
liturgies  of  the  Latin  and  Oriental  Churehes  see  LiTtracT. 
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piindplc  of  not  aimlnc  it  uy  luimiUtlon  of  rite*,  but  only  M 
"  tbe  full  uid  perfect  unioa  of  (tith  "  (Emydial  Pratilara 
graluitiHeHii  of  Judc  1S94).  Thii  principle  hu  even  been 
cuiitd  to  the  extent  o(  tTCOgiuiiii(  aevenl  biihopt  hiving 
Juiix^ction  ovei  the  sdherenll  of  vuioiu  rites  in  the  uine  leei 
thui  then  tie  thm  imiat  patiiaicb*  of  Antioch  (Gimecs- 
Mdchite,  Uuonite  ud  Synan). 

Eua  >t>tiuic3  ol  the  memberabfp  of  tlic  Churdiei  ot  Ibe 
Oriental  rile  in  ilmatt  impouible  to  obuio;  the  munbm 
of  their  adbtrenU,  moRova,  an  apt  to  vuy  niddeuly  with 
the  ihiftinx  cuirtDU  ol  political  foRei  is  the  Eatt,  for  political 
faclan  have  alwiyi  played  a  coniidcnbic  pan  tn  tlieu  move- 
ment* loward*  reunion  or  the  levcne.  In  1908  theii  mimben 
«eie  atimated  at  ipoioiiinately  s,joo,ooo.  The  Cburch« 
of  the  Oriental  rite  till  under  four  main  divinon*:  Grteic, 
Anoeniaii,  Syrian,  Coptic;  and — mth  the  aception  of  the 
Anneoiait-— the«  are  again  nibdivided  according  to  nationality 
or  to  peculiaritia  of  cdt  or  language.  The  Cbuichei  nuy  be 
further  grouped  according  to  the  character  of  their  conatitu- 
tion,  ij.  (1)  iboK  hiving  their  own  rile  only  in  1  reairicted 
leDie,  since  they  hive  do  hierarchy  of  theif  own  but  are  aub- 
otdinite  to  Latin  biihopi,  ix,  the  Gnck*  in  It*1y  (/laIo{ra«i). 
the  icaltered  Bulgarian  Uniati,  the  AbyaainianB,  some  of  the 
Armeoiini  and  the  "  Chriilians  ot  Si  Thomu";  ())  tbote 
having  Iheir  own  biihopa  and  aometimo  their  own  metiD- 
politaa*,  a*  in  Auatria-Kungary;  (j)  the  Ea*tem  patriarchate*. 


anhateotaUda.    W 
■epeeaented  by  liny  B 

itucbcd  to  Latin  'a . 

inion  ot  the  Bulgarian  Chuith  with  Rome,  which  new  up  in  IMo, 
ma  the  outconu  of  the  natiooa]  omoiiEiod  to  the  Greeka,  and 
with  the  eatabliihnept  of  Che  Bulgarian  exarchate  in  iSn  it 
"ed  away.  There  aie  hm  moie  Ihu  lojxo  10  IJ.OOO  tlnial 
ulgariau,  who  have  been  ruled  since  iBSt  by  ttiree  vican  apo*- 
llc.     The  UniAi  Aimeniani  and  Meldutei  in  ConHanunopfe 

(BTAsi  AHD  AraicA.— The  Uniit  Chuithe*  bi  Aiia  and  Afiica 

r)^Li«l  Praaiam  fnJiL^uiiu  o(  June  1S44),  and  they  tbejrfuw 
_.._  --Jiuina  and  have  the  right  10  '^■'""*"ff  ayiud*  fee 


Ceognplucally.  the  Uniat 

■I  once  the  olden  and  Ihe  iao«  1 

(I)  The  lulotmti,    The<e  a 

thmnbout  Italy,  but  an  moM 

BuinbM'  in  all  lomt  50,000.    Tki 


amy  by  il 


the  Roman  ChunJi  i* 


re  ordained  by  biiJw 


1  in  i«6.  a  union  vMi 

mpleled  by  the  aubmL 
:k  ui  1700,  and  1701.    ' 

lloRuMia  were,  notably  under  G 

ily  aburbed  into  the  Onhodoi  Churdi.  The  Church, 
nilL  numben  tome  1,000,000  adhereata  In  Galida,  and 
a  Hungary.    In  Galioa  it  haa  an  independent  Dcganlntkin 


11  Gallcil 


•vior 


... ., ro  tnihoprica,  Munkacaud  Eperiea,  under 

Che  Latin  prinulc  of  Huiuary.  the  archblihop  o(  Gnu.  The  Serb 
biahopric  at  Kieuu  in  Cnatia,  under  the  Latin  archbbbop  ' 
Agnin,  may  be  alio  gnniped  with  the  Rulhetdan  Chuieh.  rii 

the  rite  il  identical.    In  adhere ' —  ' 

icuTgical  language  el  the  Ui 


K  ia  concerned,  they  OiAe r  I 


I  h  Old  Slavonic, 


Slav  Chuiihea  <idy  in  uiiBg  the  CljEolitic  initead  at  the  Cyrillic 
alidiibet.    (b)  JtuiMiiuii  Oimtk.—Tha  numben  about  i,a»,cioo 


FogaraKh  or  Alba  Julia,  with  Three  ntSngan 


irchbbhoprie  at  Letnbeii, 
Uoial  Armeniana  al  Venice. 

(j)  Uniat  Churcbea  in  Rui^  I 
RutM  the  Uniat  Rulhenian  Chu 


juua,  with  three 
ii»-ljvjlt.    It  hi 

B  4000  to  5000  membei 
which  haa  juriidictioo 


d  Turhevin  Eu 


(n)  I. 


Onhodoi  Ruwan  Church  under  Aleiander  II.  in  tS7S.   Tbe  Holy 
See.  however,  ha*  never  wiihdiawn  i»  clnim  to  jurirficf-        - 
it.  nor  have  the  Rutbenian*  ever  been  wholly  icoanciled 
abKirpIioo  in  the  Ruuian  Church.     Tbe  »(»  ol  Nicl 
(Ewer.  1909).  gnnliog  liberty  of  wonhip,  produod  a  m 
in  (lie  directioB  of  Rome;  but  thia  appeal*  10  have  been 

by  the  reluaal  of  Che  fovemr ~~ ' ""  " 

-  " r-— i.J[(;  Church  [ 


*  Roman  Catholic  C 


■ubordinate  to  Latin  1 


leGrediri 


Convena  to  Ron-^ 


on  over  about  ^MO  people  (•_ — 

tnuriJtotMsA9tie€liemmt Synmmy  Tha ^triaich. 


irDiarfaekrontheup 


"'Tl^^' 


■f  'Oder  hit  iuritdictioii. 

.       ■  «sn.  l/UwrcinhH  C , __. 

Thi:  [ui<:iri  n  n^s  juriKliccion  over  Che  Uniat  NeMorian  Chunh. 
'hich  numben.  rovehly,  abouc  50.000  adiwmta,  and  ia  divided. 
inder  the  patriarch,  iiUo  11  dioceiei  (tee  NatToaiura). 

(4I  The  Coptic  IPalnvcluUu  AlBaninmu  CgMonm}.  Thi* 
m  founded  on  the  3«Ih  of  November  189]  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
Tbe  pacriarch,  who  vaa  riven  two  bjflragan  biihopai  haa  hia  aent 
BtCaito.  Thenumberof OniatCopCr:*"""'!'"! 

Cj)  The  Ualal  Abyaiinian  Churdi 
herenta.  Such  aa  there  are  ait  ui 
apoacolic  redding  at  Keren. 

(S)  The  ChriBiana  of  St  Thomaa  (Malabar  eoaat).  For  Ifaeae 
Leo  XIIL  eicabiiihed  in  lES;  time  ^leciil  vicariate*  apeaulie 
iViarialuI  apotUiiti  Syro-Malabaromm);  the  nan  apoAolie 
are  Lalina.  but  have  the  right  to  pontificite  and  to  cmfirm  accord' 
ina  to  the  Syrian  rile.  The  number  of  Chriitiani  of  St  Tfaomaa  in 
(he  obedience  of  Rome  ia  said  to  be  about  io().ooo.<-     (W.  A.  P.) 

Till  Ckvck  n  Enreft  lina  Uii  Rrfiirmtlum. 

The  tenn  "  Romiifa  Catholique  "  ii  ai  old  u  the  day*  of 
Queen  Eiiubeih.'  It  >>  not  happily  choaen,  for  catholic 
mean*  univenal,  and  what  !>  univetia]  onnot  be  peculiar  to 
Rone.  But  the  term  ia  inoSensive  In  Roman  Catholio,  nace 
it  advertiaeB  their  claim  that  cotnmunion  with  the  aec  ol  Rome 
il  of  the  etscnce  of  Cathohcity.  and  to  Protcstanla,  lince  it 
serves  lo  empbaiiie  the  fact  thai  the  religion  of  modem  Rome 
differ*  widely  In  many  important  respect*  from  that  of  i1k 
undivided  medieval  Church.  The  change  haa  brou^t  both 
good  and  eviL  Piotestant  controvenialiua  have  some  show 
of  reason  on  their  side  when  they  argue  that  Luthci  saved  the 
Roman  Churdi  by  lordng  it  to  put  an  end  to  many  intolerable 
abuses.  On  the  other  hud,  under  stress  of  his  revolt  the 
papacy  could  not  bul  develop  In  a  stnmgly  anti.Protestant 
direction,  laying  exaggerated  emphasis  on  every  punt  he 
challenged.  The  more  fiercely  he  decuninced  infallibility,  the 
conleisionil.  the  sicrunental  syitem,  tbt  Uiger  theie  Uunga 
bulked  In  the  eye*  of  Rome. 

Not  thit  this  coniequence  showed  itiell  at  once  Tbe  Refoi^ 
malion  was  well  published  before  it  atlractad  uif  serious 

'This  account  of  the  Uniat  Churches  is  Isigely  condenird  Iron 
the  excellent  aclide  "  Unierte  Orienlalen,"  by  ¥■  Katlenbiud  in 
Hemg'Hiuck  Rtaipvykiopadu  (^rd  ed  .  Lcipng,  I90A),    when 

•  It  was  oRiciilly  adcined  In  the  Relief  Act  o(  1791  In  place  ol  the 
desgnation  "  Protesting  Catholic  Diiaemen,"  to  which  tha  vicars 
apostolic  objected^ 
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notice  at  Rome.  The  popes  of  the  RenaissaQce  wele  profoundly 
uninterested  in  theology;  they  were  far  more  at  home  in  an 
art  gallery,  or  in  fighting  to  recover  their  influence  as  temporal 
Italian  princes,  gravely  shattered  during  the  long  residence  of 
the  papal  court  at  Avignon  in  the  14th  century.  But  these 
secular  interests  came  to  an  end  with  the  so-called  sack  of 
Rome  in  1527,  when  Charles  V.  turned  his  arms  against  Clement 
VII.,  and  made  the  pope  a  prisoner  in  his  own  capital  Thence- 
forward there  was  no  more  thought  of  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment; The  popes,  as  the  phrase  went,  becam''  Spanish  chap- 
lains,  with  a  fixed  territory  giiaranteed  to  them  by  Spanish 
arms;  apart  from  the  addition  of  Ferrara  and  one  or  two  other 
petty  principalities  on  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  house,  its 
boundaries  remained  unchanged  till  Napoleonic  times.  Under 
Clement's  successor,  Paul  III.,  a  new  state  of  things  began  to 
dawn.  Hitherto  the  way 'had  been  blocked  by  a  horde  of 
protonotaries,  dataries  and  other  officials — ^purveyors  of  in- 
dulgences, dispensations  and  such-like  spiritual  favours— to 
whom  reform  spelt  ruin.  Even  the  Reformation  did  not  move 
them;  if  less  money  came  in  from  Germany,  that  was  all  the 
more  reason  for  leaving  things  unchanged  in  France  and  Spain. 
But  among  Paul's  cardinals  were  three  remarkable  men,  the 
Italians  Contarini  and  Sadolet,  and  the  Englishman  Reginald' 
Pole,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  Mary.  All 
three  were  disciples  of  Erasmus,  the  great  apostle  of  a  new, 
tolerant,  scholarly  religion  very  different  from  the  grimy  pedantry 
of  the  medieval  doctors.  It  was  better,,  he  said,  to  be  weak  in 
Duns  Scotus,  but  strong  in  St  Paul — than  to  be  crammed  with 
all  the  learning  of  Durandus,  and  ignorant  of  the  law  of  Christ. 
Men  trained  in  this  schodi  were  not  likely  to  be  tender  towards 
vested  interests  in  darkness,  least  of  all  when  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants:  for  the  cardinals 
thought  that  the  strength  of  the  Reformation  lay  much  less  in 
the  attractiveness  of  Luther's  doctrines  than  in  his  vigorous 
denunciations  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  Once  root  out  abuses 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  they  believed  that  a  few  timely  con* 
cessions  on  points  of  doctrine  would  tempt  RK>st  Protestants 
back  within  the  Roman  pale.  This  belief  was  shared  by 
Charles  V.  Together  they  persuaded  the  unwilling 
pope  to  call  a  general  council.  It  met  in  December 
1545,  at  the  Tirolese  city  of  Trent,  with  Pole  as  one  of 
the  three  presidents  (see  Trent,  Council  of). 

As  a  means  of  reconciliation  the  council  was  a  signal  failure. 
The  Protestants  refused  to  attend  an  assembly  where  even 
the  most  conciliatory  prelate  could  hardly  condescend  to 
meet  them  on  eqxial  terms.  Nor  was  Pole  allowed  to  use  the 
only  possible  means  of  overcoming  their  reluctance.  He  had 
wished  to  begin  by  reforming  abuses  before  proceeding  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  doctrinal  errors.  But  this  arrangement 
was  cried  down  as  a  revolutionary  departure  from  all  established 
precedent;  and  he  had  much  ado  to  secure  the  compromise 
that  doctrines  and  practical  reforms  should  be  simultaneously 
discussed.  But  in  the  midst  of  its  labours  the  council  was 
prorogued  (March  1547)  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between 
the  pope  and  emperor.  In  1551  it  met  again,  only  to  be  again 
prorogued  in  1553.  Ten  years  later  It  met  again  for  a  third 
and  final  session,  lasting  throughout  1562  and  1563.  During 
those  ten  years  great  changes  had  taken  place.  Charles  V.  had 
followed  Pole  and  his  peace-loving  colleagues  to  the  grave; 
in  his  place  stood  his  son,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  while  the  intel- 
lectual leadership  of  the  council  fell  to  Jaime  Laynez,  general 
of  the  newly  founded  Society  of  Jesus.  There  was  no  longer 
any  question  of  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants.  Nonh 
Germany,  England,  Scandinavia  were  irretrievably  lost  to 
Rome;  wars  of  religion  had  broken  out  in  France.  Clearly 
the  one  hope  was  to  enter  into  a  desperate  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  such  countries  as  still  hung  in  the  balance;  and 
that  could  best  be  done  by  striking  at  the  heart  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Protestantism  centred— or  was  by  Catholics  supposed 
to  centre — in  a  mysterious  "  right  of  private  judgment "; 
the  councO  accordin^y  retorted  by  hymm'ng  the  praises  of 
obedience,  of  submitting  to  authority  and  never  thinking  for 
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oneself.  To  waverers  it  held  up  an  absolutely  sure  and  uniform 
Rule  of  Faith,  contrasting  impressively  with  the  already  mul- 
titudinous variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  Moreover, 
thanks  to  Laynez,  it  accomplished  this  task  without  running 
the  obvious  danger  of  tying  itself  hand  and  foot  to  the  past. 
When  old-fashioned  theologians  talked  about  the  canons  and 
councils  of  antiquity,  Laynez  aihswered  that  the  Church  was 
not  more  infallible  at  one  time  than  another;  the  Holy  Ghost 
spoke  through  the  decrees  of  Trent  quite  as  plainly  and  directly 
as  through  the  primitive  Fathers.  Thus  the  council's  authority 
became  at  once  peremptory  and  elastic.  But  the  real  gainer 
was  the  pope.  Hitherto  infallibility  had  been  thought  of  as  the 
supreme  weapon  of  the  Church's  armoury,  destined  only  for 
use  at  some  extraordinary  crisis;  hence  it  was  naturally  con- 
ceived of  as  residing  only  in  the  extraordinary  authority 
of  a  general  council  presided  over  by  the  pope.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Reformation,  however,  extraordinary  crises, 
calling  for  immediate  decision,  might  arise  at  any  moment. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  wait  for  the  assembling  of  a 
general  council;  stronger  and  stronger  grew  the  tendency 
to  ascribe  infallibility  to  the  pope  alone,  as  being  always  on 
the  spot. 

Doctrine  and  discipline  once  settled  at  T^nt,  the  work 
of  counter-reformation  could  begin.  Rebels  were  won  back 
by  force  wherever  foree  could  be  applied.  In  Spain  7^ 
the  Inquisition  soon  snuffed  out  the  few  Reformers.  Cwmim* 
In  Italy,  though  declared  Protestants  were  few,  there  ^•iwmm' 
was  widespread  sympathy  with  some  of  Luther's  *^*^ 
ideas;  a  committee  of  cardinals  at  Rome  was  accordingly 
organized  into  an  Inquisition,  with  branches  at  the  chief  Italian 
towns.  For  half  a  century  trials  were  many  at  Venice  and 
elsewhere,  but  actual  executions  were  only  common  at  Rome; 
the  most  illustrious  victim  was  the  philosopher  Giordano  Btuno, 
burnt  in  i6oa  In  the  imperial  dominions,  however,  there  could 
be  no  recourse  to  the  stake.  The  peace  of  Aug!^urg  (1555) 
forbade  the  German  princes  to  persecute,  though  it  recognized 
their  right  to  determine  to  what  religion  their  subjects  should 
belong,  and  to  banish  nonconformists.  At  first  this  compro- 
mise had  worked  in  favour  of  the  Reformation,  but  presently 
the  Catholic  princes  began  to  turn  it  against  their  Protestant 
subjects.  "  Governments  learned  to  oppress  them  wisely, 
depriving  them  of  church  and  school,  of  pastor  and  school- 
master; and  by  those  nameless  arts  with  which  the  rich  used 
to  coerce  the  poor  in  the  good  old  days.  Fervent  preachers 
came  amongst  them,  widely  differing  in  morality,  education, 
earnestness  and  eloquence  from  the  parish  clergy,  whose  de- 
ficiencies gave  such  succour  to  Luther.  Most  of  those  who, 
having  no  taste  for  controversy,  were  repelled  by  scandals 
were  easily  reconciled.  Others,  who  were  conscious  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  theology  of  the  last  thousand  years,  had 
now  to  meet  disputants  of  a  more  serious  type  than  the 
adversaries  of  Luther,  and  to  meet  them  unsupported  by 
experts  of  their  own.  Therefore  it  was  by  honest  conviction, 
as  well  as  by  calculated  but  not  illegal  coercion,  that  the 
Reformation  was  driven  back "  (Acton,  Lectures  on  Modem 
History,  p.  123). 

This  system  was  not  an  unmixed  success;  for  its  extension 
to  Bohemia  early  in  the  17th  century  brought  about  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  But  it  obliged  the  authorities  to  pay  anew  atten- 
tion to  the  training  of  the  clergy.  The  "  seminary  system  " 
came  into  being — that  is,  the  ciistom  of  obliging  candidates 
for  ordination  to  spend  several  years  in  a  theological  college, 
whence  lay  influences  were  carefully  excluded.  But  ecclesi- 
astical learning  of  a  wider  type  was  also  promoted.  Gregory 
XIII.  (1572-85)  and  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90)  dreamed  of  making 
Rome  once  more  the  capital  of  European  culture.  Gregory  re- 
formed the  Calendar,  and  founded  the  univeisity  that  bears  his 
name.  Five  years  of  power  were  enough  for  Sixtus  to  reform 
the  central  government  of  the  Church  and  the  administration 
of  the  Papal  States,  to  set  on  foot  the  Vatican  press  and  issue 
an  official  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  Their  efforts  bore  fruit  in 
many  quarters.    In  Rome  arose  (Cardinal  Baronius,  first  of 
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modem  .Church  historians;  Spain  produced  Suarez,  nu>st 
philosophical  of  divines.  A  generation  later  the  French  Oratory 
became  the  home  of  Malebranche  and  of  Richard  Simon,  father 
of  Biblical  criticism.  Mabillon  and  his  Benedictines  of  Saint- 
Maur  paved  the  way  for  the  systematic  investigation  of  his- 
torical records.  The  Flemish  Jesuit  Holland  brought  the 
light  of  criticism  to  bear  on  the  legends  of  the  saints  (see  Boi^ 
LANDiSTs).  His  French  colleague,  Petau,  better  known  under 
his  latinized  surname  of  Petavius,  opened  still  wider  floodgates 
when  he  taught  that  theological  dogmas,  like  everything  else, 
have  a  history.  Lastly,  the  Jansenist  "hermitage"  at  Port 
Royal  contributed  the  historian  Tillemont,  whose  bigotry 
Edward  Gibbon  declares  to  be  overbalanced  by  his  erudition, 
veracity  and  scrupulous  minuteness.  Other  such  communi- 
ties and  "congregations" — semi-monastic  bodies  standing  in 
closer  touch  with  the  world  than  did  the  medieval  orders — 
undertook  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Wherever  they  went 
the  Jesuits  opened  grammar-schools,  which  had  the  double 
advantage  of  being  excellent  and  cheap.  An  Italian  sisterhood, 
the  Ursulines,  was  founded  for  the  higher  instruction  of  girls; 
late  in  the  xyth  century  a  French  priest  started  the  Christian 
Brothers,  pioneers  of  elementary  education.  Other  com- 
munities again  devoted  themselves  to  parochial  work.  Such 
were  the  Oratorians  of  St  Philip  Neri,  founded  to  evangelize 
the  middle  classes  of  Rome.  Such,  again,  were  the  Lazarists  of 
St  Vincent  de  Paul,  whose  duty  was  to  preach  in  neglected 
country  districts.  But  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  new 
foundations  was  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  also  founded  by  St 
Vincent  de  Paul.  This  admirable  body  represents  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  medieval  ideals.  The  old-fashioned  nun 
had  spent  her  time  behind  high  walls  in  prayerful  contempla- 
tion; the  one  object  of  the  Sister  of  Charity  was  the  service  of 
her  neighbour. 

Not  that  medieval  ideals  were  by  any  means  dead;  they 
never  burned  more  brightly  than  in  the  Spain  of  St  Teresa 
(151  $--82).  Her  first  idea  had  been  to  combat  alike  the  heresies 
and  the  worldliness  of  her  time  by  a  return  to  the  austerities 
of  a  more  heroic  age.  With  this  object  she  founded  her  order 
of  "  Discalccd  "  or  barefooted  Carmelites;  it  presently  became 
the  refuge  of  Louise  de  la  VaUidre  and  many  another  penitent 
of  rank.  But  mere  bodily  rigours  were  not  enough  for  Teresa; 
she  felt  the  need  of  rising  to  a  state  of  complete  detachment 
from  all  earthly  interests  and  ties.  Her  whole  theology  centres 
in  the  lines — 

"  The  love  of  God  flows  just  as  mudi 
As  that  of  ebbing  self  subsidet; 
Our  hearts,  their  scantiness  is  such, 
Bear  not  the  conflict  of  these  rival  tides.** 

How,  then,  subdue  the  rivalry?  Teresa  turned  to  the  mystical 
writers,  and  learnt  from  them  how  to  root  out  the  last  relics 
of  self-love  from  the  mind  by  a  long  disdpline  of  mystical 
trance  and  "  contemplation."  These  ideas,  in  a  very  modified 
form,  were  introduced  into  France  by  the  great  devotional 
writer,  St  Frauds  of  Sales;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  xyth  century 
they  were  pushed  to  the  extravagant  length,  known  as  Quietism 
by  F6nelon,  and  especially  by  Madame  Guyon  and  Michel 
de  Molinos.  Meanwhile,  the  leading  conception  from  which 
St  Teresa  started  had  developed  along  characteristically 
different  lines  in  the  mind  of  her  compatriot  and  contemporary, 
Ignatius  Loyola.  He  quite  agreed  that  self-will  was  the  enemy; 
but  was  there  no  quickor  way  of  checkmating  it  than 
an  interminable  course  of  ecsta^es  and  austerities? 
The  thoughts  of  the  converted  soldier  flew  back  to 
the  mOitaiy  virtue  of  obedience.  In  the  long-run  no  self- 
imposed  hardships  could  prove  quite  as  disagreeable  as  always 
being  under  the  orders  of  some  one  else.  Ob^ience  accordingly 
became  the  typical  virtue  of  Ignatius's  society  (see  Jesuits). 
The  individual  Jesuit  obeyed  his  superior,  who  obeyed  the 
rector,  who  obeyed  the  provincial,  who  obeyed  the  general,  who 
obeyed  the  pope,  who  took  his  orders  straight  from  God  Al- 
mighty. Such  a  theory  was  of  untold  practical  value  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  more  especially  during  the  era  of  the  Ref  onna- 
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tion.  Laynez  at  the  council  of  Trent  has  given  one  signal  instance 
of  its  working,  but  its  operations  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  abstract  field  of  dogma.  If  men  were  really  to  be  made 
obedient,  it  could  only  be  by  stopping  them  from  thinking  for 
themselves  about  the  everyday  problems  of  conduct;  and  the 
best  way  to  do  this  was  to  funiish  than  beforehand  with  a 
ready-made  code  of  answers  to  sudi  problems,  warranted  to 
meet  all  needs.  Hence  casuistry  and  the  confessional  ^-^^^^^^. 
loomed  laige  on  the  Jesuit  horizon.  The  casuist's 
duty  was  to  apply  the  general  precepts  of  the  Church  to  par- 
ticular cases.  He  explained,  for  instance,  when  a  man  was 
strictly  bound  to  tell  the  truth;  when  he  might  avail  himself 
of  the  mild  licence  of  an  equivocation;  and  when  the  Church 
placed  at  his  service  the  greater  indulgence  of  a  mental  reserva- 
tion. The  confessor  brought  the  casuist's  prindpks  to  bear 
on  the  consdence  of  his  penitents,  and  thus  saved  them  from 
the  danger  of  acting  on  thdr  own  responsibility  (see  Casuistkt). 

In  its  origin  this  system  was  a  perfectly  honest  attempt 
to  widen  the  sphere  of  obedience  by  making  morality  whoQy 
obJMlive  and  independent  of  the  vagaries  of  the  individual 
conscience.  But  what  was  begun  in  die  interest  of  obedience 
was  carried  on  in  those  of  laxity.  Experts  proverbially  differ, 
and  the  casuists  were  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  But  when 
great  authorities  were  at  variance,  it  ill  became  an  average 
priest  or  penitent  to  dedde.  Whatever  a  grave  doctor  said 
must  have  some  solid  reasons  behind  it-~i2liqua  niU  fn- 
babilUate — and  humble  lay-folk  could  act  upon  it  without  a 
twinge  of  conscience.  Thus  arose  Ux  casuists  of  the  type  of 
Antonio  Escobar  (i  589-1669),  the  central  figure  of  Pascal's 
Provincial  Letters,  Their  whole  business  was  to  hunt  through 
the  older  authorities  in  search  of  "  benign  "  dedsiona.  Thdr 
temptation  is  easy  to  understand.  Half  Europe  was  full  of 
waverers  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  tdenfaly 
ccrUtn  to  decide  for  the  Churdi  that  offered  them  the  cheapest 
terms  of  salvation;  and  even  m  wholly  Catholic  countries 
many,  espedally  of  the  ui^r  ckss,  might  easily  be  scared 
away  from  the  confessional  by  severity.  Thereby  thdrmon^ 
and  influence  would  be  lost  to  the  Church,  and  their  souls 
robbed  of  the  priceless  benefit  of  priestly  absolution.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  "  Escobarine  nu>rals  "  by  no  means  passed 
unchallenged;  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  society  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  Jesuits  had  caUed  forth  lively  oppoa- 
(ton  in  many  parts  of  Catholic  Europe,  and  not  least  in  Loyola's 
native  land  of  Spain.  But  the  most  effective  protest  against 
them  was  a  movement  which  began  when  Michel  de  Bay,  a 
professor  at  the  Flemish  university  of  Louvain,  put  forward 
certain  theories  on  grace  and  free-will  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  i6th  century.  In  1640  a  much  more  elaborate  statement 
of  the  same  ideas  appeared  in  a  posthumous  treatise 
on  the  theology  of  St  Augustine  from  the  pen  of  Cor-  ^^ 
nelius  Jansen,  also  a  Louvain  professor  (see  Jan- 
senism). Into  the  technical  detail  of  the  controversy  there  a  no 
need  to  enter.  It  b  enough  to  say  that  two  rival  doctrines  of 
grace  and  free-will  were  struggling  for  mastery  in  the  Roman 
Church.  One  theory  emphasized  the  necessity  of  grace;  having 
been  put  together  by  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  was  known  as 
Thomism,  and  was  especially  championed  by  the  Dominicans. 
The  other  kid  the  chief  stress  on  free-will;  it  was  known  as 
Molinism  from  its  inventor,  the  Jesuit  Louis  de  Molina,  and 
was  in  great  favour  with  the  sodety.  The  two  ordcis  came 
into  violent  collision  at  Rome  between  X588  and  1606.  But 
the  quarrel,  known  as  the  controvert  de  anxHiis  gratiae,  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  who  dosed  the  ddwtes 
and  adjourned  his  dedsbn  sine  die. 

At  first  sight  this  abstract  question  seemed  endlessly  remote 
from  the  practical  policy  of  Escobar;  really  there  is  a  dose 
connexion  between  the  two.  The  whole  system  oi  the  Jesuits 
rested  on  a  basis  of  free-will.  Thdr  quarry  was  the  average 
man;  and  the  best  way  of  impressing  the  aversi^  man  b  to 
set  before  him  duties  that  he  feds  himself  fully  capable  of 
performfaig.  Then  he  will  really  fed  morally  responsible  if 
he  leaves  them  undone,  hence  the  necifessity  of  frce-wilL    On 
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the  otlier  htnd,  at  Jaasen  polntecl  out,  free-will  tends  to  make 
the  avenge  man's  estimate  of  his  own  powers  into  the  supreme 
criterion  of  all  that  is  good  and  right.  God  must  perforce  be 
satisfied  with  whatever  common  sense  thinks  it  fair  and 
reasonable  that  He  should  expect.  Jansen  accordingly  de- 
nounced free-will  as  dishonouring  to  God,  and  destructive  of 
the  higher  interests  of  morality.  But,  if  men  threw  over 
common  sense,  what  was  to  be  their  guide  In  life?  Jansen 
answered  with  his  doctrine  of  Irresbtible  Grace.  This  was 
simply  a  omibrous  way  of  saying  that  God  awakens  in  the 
righteous  heart  an  intuitive  faculty  of  discerning  right  from 
wrong.  "  This  holy  taste  or  relish,  "  says  a  follower  of  Jansen, 
"distinguishes  between  good  and  evil  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  a  train  of  reasoning;  just  as  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  a  heavy  body,  let  fall  from  a  height,  shows  the  way  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  mort  exactly  in  a  moment  than  the  ablest 
mathematician  could  determine  by  his  most  accurate  obaerva- 
tiotts  in  a  whole  day."  That  being  so,  the  Jansenist  obeyed 
his  Inner  Ught,  and  paid  little  heed  to  the  earth-bound 
standards  of  unregenerate  common  sense.  Nor  was  he  much 
more  respectful  towards  the  official  standards  of  the  Church. 
Why  should  he  consult  a  casuist  rather  than  his  Inner  Light? 
Thus  the  Jesuits  saw  themselves  menaced  by  a  grave  revolt. 
What  would  become  of  the  confessional  if  penitents  were 
allowed  to  act  on  what  they  fondly  took  to  be  a  heaven-sent 
inspiration?  In  a  twinkling  they  would  be  off  to  some 
spiritual  Wonderland,  where  no  confessor  could  bring  them  to 
book-  On  the  other  hand,  only  preach  to  them  a  strong 
doctrine  of  free-will,  and  all  these  dangers  vanbhed.  They 
would  fed  bound  to  disregard  their  sporadic  intuitions,  and 
act  only  for  reasons  that  would  be  dearly  set  out  in  black 
and  white.  Their  past  performances  could  then  be  checked, 
«nd  tbdr  future  actions  forecast  by  the  priest;  and  there 
was  small  danger  of  thdr  straying  beyond  the  limits  marked 
out  by  authority. 

Thus  within  the  spiritual  sphere  free-will  led  up  to  Jesuit 
obedience.  But  in  the  secular  world  this  paradox  failed  to 
obtain;  there  free-will  was  only  too  ready  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the  Church.  The  15th  and  x6th  centuries  had 
seen  the  final  break-up  of  the  medieval  system  of  reverence 
for  authority  and  tradition.  In  art  and  learning,  morals  and 
government,  the  old  walls  came  crashing  down;  in  the  general 
bankruptcy  of  authority  men  were  forced  to  depend  on  them- 
selves. And  the  contemporaries  of  MachiavdU  toon  learned 
to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  this  liberty  to  pursue  their 
own  best  interests  in  the  way  that  pleased  them  best.  But 
If  individual  might  be  guided  by  self-interest,  why  should 
that  privilege  be  denied  to  associations  of  men?  On  the 
ruins  of  a  medieval  Christendom,  hierarchically 
organized  under  the  pope,  grew  up  the  "  new  mon- 
Mtf  IS*  arcby, "  or  modem  state,  owning  no  law  but  its 
own  wOL  Yet  the  popes  laid  aside  none  of  their 
medieval  claims,  or  even  their  traditional  weapons. 
In  1606  Paul  V.  laid  Venice  under  an  interdict,  on  the 
ground  that  the  republic  had  infringed  the  immunities  of  the 
clergy;  the  doge  replied  by  threatening  with  death  any  one 
who  took  any  notice  of  the  papal  thunders.  Thenceforward 
the  thunders  continued  chiefly  on  paper.  In  1675  Catholic 
Europe  was  scandalized  by  the  De  Schismate  of  the  Jesuit 
Santarelli,  In  which  he  daimed  for  the  pope  an  absolute 
right  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  secular  princes,  whenever 
he  chose  to  declare  that  the  interests  of  religion  were  in  any 
way  concerned.  He  could  dictate  their  policy  at  home  and 
abroad,  revise  their  statute-book,  upset  the  decisions  of  their 
law-courts.  If  they  refused  to  listen  he  could  punish  them 
in  any  manner  he  thought  fit;  in  the  last  resort  he  could 
release  thdr  subjects  from  allegiance  and  head  a  crusade  of 
Catholic  powers  against  them.  These  pretensions  roused  a 
special  burst  of  indignation  in  France.  There,  on  the  divisions 
of  the  wars  of  religion,  had  followed  an  irresistible  reaction 
towards  patriotism  and  national  unity.  France  had  suddenly 
grown  to  her  fuU-  stature;  like  the  contemporary  England 


of  John  MOton,  she  was  become  a  "  noUe  and  puissant  nation, 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep."  Even  the 
clergy  were  swept  away  by  the  current,  and  meant  to  be 
patriots  like  every  one  else.  "  Before  my  ordination,  "  said 
the  eminent  theologian  Edmond  Richer,  "  I  was  a  subject  of 
the  king  of  France:  why  should  that  ceremony  make  me  a 
subject  of  the  pope?  "  Subjection  to  the  pope  implied  an 
Italianization  of  French  religion;  and  most  Frenchmen  looked 
on  the  Italians  as  an  inferior  race.  Why,  then,  should  the 
right  to  dedde  ecdesiastioal  disputes  bie  taken  away  from 
their  own  highly  competent  fellow-countrymen,  and  reserved 
for  a  set  of  incapable  judges  In  a  foreign  land?  Germany  and 
Spain  might  let  themselves  be  bitted  and  bridled  if  they 
chose,  but  for  centuries  France  had  prided  herself  that,  thanks 
to  her  Galilean  liberties,  she  stood  pn  a  different  footing  towards 
Rome. 

The  Liberties  in  question  were  certain  andent  rights,  whose 
origin  was  lost  in  the  mists  of  time.  One  forbade  papal  bulls 
to  be  published  in  France  without  the  consent  of 
the  crown.  Another  exempted  French  subjects  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  and  other  Roman 
tribtmals— such  as  the  Index  of  Prohibited  Books.  In  the 
X7th  century  such  immunities  were  all  the  more  valuable  since 
French  statesmen  found  themsdves  in  an  awkward  position. 
The  great  aim  of  Henry  IV.  and  Richelieu  was  to  exalt  France 
at  the  expense  of  Vienna  and  Madrid.  But  Madrid  and  Vienna 
were  the  official  champions  of  the  papacy;  hence  to  make  war 
on  them  was  indirectly  to  make  war  on  the  pope.  This  was 
enough  to  tronble  the  consciences  of  many  excellent  men; 
and  it  became  necessary  to  devise  a  compromise  that  should 
set  thdr  minds  at  rest,  by  showing  them  that  they  could  be 
at  once  good  dtizens  and  good  Catholics.  This  compromise 
is  known  as  Gallicanism.  In  the  hands  of  Bossuet  and  other 
eminent  divines  it  was  developed  along  both  theological  and 
political  lines.  Theological  Gallicanism  refused  to  recognize 
papal  decisions  on  questions  of  doctrine,  until  they  had  been 
ratified  by  the  bishojM  of  France.  Political  Gallicanism  main- 
tained that  lawful  soverdgns  held  their  power  directly  of  God, 
and  not  mediatdy  through  the  pope.  Hence  no  amount  of 
misgovemment,  or  neglect  of  Catholic  Interests,  could  justify 
Rome  in  interfering  with  them.  In  other  words,  Bossuet  only 
answered  Santarelli  by  setting  up  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
However,  this  dogma  by  no  means  scandalized  the  subjects  of 
Louis  XIV.,  for  the  worship  of  the  sovereign  was  one  of  their 
most  cherished  instincts.  And  Louis's  ecclesiastical  policy 
flattered  their  national  pride.  He  introduced  no  theologicd 
novelties;  all  he  did  was  to  insist  that,  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion, he  would  be  master  in  his  own  house.  He  supported 
|x>pe  and  bishops  so  long  as  they  took  their  marching  orders 
from  him.  If  they  refused  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  make  war 
on  the  one  and  send  the  others  to  the  Bastille.  It  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  his  methods  that,  just  at  the  same  time  as 
he  was  turning  loose  dragoons  on  his  Protestant  subjects  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685),  he  was  employing 
other  dragoons  to  invade  the  papal  territory  at  Avignon,  to 
punish  Innocent  XI.  for  having  refused  institution  to  some  of 
his  nominees  to  bishoprics. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  owes  quite  as  much 
to  the  dream  of  political  absolutism,  inherited  from  Richelieu, 
as  to  religious  bigotry.  In  the  words  of  Saint-Simon,  the 
Huguenots  were  "  a  sect  that  had  become  a  state  within  the 
state,  dependent  on  the  king  no  more  than  it  chose,  and  ready 
on  the  slightest  pretext  to  embroil  the  whole  country  by  an 
appeal  to  arms."  So  long  as  they  were  powerful,  the  crown 
had  treated  with  them;  but  when  once  their  power  began  to 
dwindle,  it  was  certain  that  the  crown  would  crush  them.  But 
during  Louis's  latter  years,  when  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  had  brought  a  rain  of  disasters  thickly  upon  him, 
bigotry  got  the  upper  hand.  The  broken  old  man  became 
feverishly  anxious  to  propitiate  offended  Heaven,  and  save 
himself  another  Blenheim  or  Malplaquet,  by  exterminating  the 
enemies  of  the  Church.   And  his  Jesuit  confessors  had  no  doubt 
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that  the  first  and  foremost  of  those  enemies  were  the  Jansenists. 
Not  only  did  their  doctrine  of  grace  defy  the  favourite  Jesuit 
principle  of  obedience  to  authority,  but  it  bade  fair  to  set  aside 
the  whole  Catholic  machinery  of  infallibility  and  sacraments. 
If  God  spoke  directly  to  the  individual  conscience,  what  was 
the  use  of  intermediaries?  Led  by  his  Jesuits,  Louis  wrung 
n»B^  from  the  unwilling  Clement  XI.  the  Bull  UnigenUus 
Vaifah  (17 1 3),  which  was  intended  to  deprive  believers  in  in- 
*""  dividual  inspiration  of  all  possible  foothold  within  the 

Roman  Church.  The  buU  caused  a  violent  uproar.  F6neIon, 
although  personally  an  admirer,  admits  that  public  opinion 
credited  it  with  "  condemning  St  Augustine,  St  Paul,  and  even 
Jesus  Christ ";  and  the  few  Jansenist  bishojM  appealed  and 
"  re-appealed  "  against  it.  But  the  government  was  inexor- 
able; in  1730  the  UnigenUus  became  part  and  parcel  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Still,  to  make  a  law  is  one  thing;  to  get  it 
administered  is  quite  another.  The  poriement  of  Paris  was  a 
strongly  Galilean  body,  and  had  many  grievances  to  avenge 
on  Louis  XV.  and  his  ministers.  To  annoy  them,  it  put  every 
possible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  execution  of  the  buU.  Under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  judges,  a  belief  sprang  up  that  to  call 
oneself  a  "  Jansenist,  "  and  oppose  the  Unigmitui^  was  to  show 
oneself  a  lover  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  This  feeling  was 
intensified  by  the  conviction  that  every  blow  struck  against 
the  bull  was  a  blow  against  the  Jesuits,  its  authors.  For  the 
Society,  as  befitted  the  great  exponent  of  authority  and  the 
keeper  of  the  consciences  of  many  kings,  had  always  been  on 
the  side  of  political  autocracy;  and  therefore  it  became  in- 
creasingly unpopular,  when  once  the  tide  of  French  mtelligence 
began  to  set  in  the  direction  of  revolutionary  reform.  Nor 
were  the  Jesuits  in  much  better  odour  among  other  nations. 
Their  perpetual  meddling  in  politics,  and  even  in  speculation 
and  finance,  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  every  government  in 
Europe;  while  their  high-handedness  and  corporate  greed  in 
the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  patronage  alienated 
the  clergy.  Their  reform  was  more  than  once  discussed;  and 
death  alone  prevented  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-58),  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  18th-century  popes,  from  taldng  some 
very  stringent  measures.  A  year  after  Benedict's  death  the 
2upfina  ^'^^  ^^^  ''^^*  Pombal,  the  great  reforming  minister 
«taa  •/  in  Portugal,  expelled  them  from  that  country  on  a 
<^  charge  of  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  the 

**■*■•  king.  Two  years  later  the  Paris  parlement  had  its 
chance.  La  Valette^  superior  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Marti- 
nique, had  set  up  as  a  West-India  merchant  on  a  large  scale. 
His  enterprises  were  unsuccessful;  in  1761  he  became  insolvent, 
and  the  Society  refused  to  be  responsible  for  his  debts.  The 
French  courts  made  the  consequent  bankruptcy  proceedings 
the  excuse  for  a  general  inquiry  into  the  Sodety's  constitution, 
and  ended  by  declaring  its  existence  illegal  in  France,  on  the 
ground  that  its  members  were  pledged  to  absolute  obedience 
to  a  foreigner  in  Rome.  Louis  XV.  now  proposed  that  the 
French  Jesuits  should  be  placed  under  some  special  organiza- 
tion, less  obnoxious  to  his  parlemetU.  The  general  only  made 
the  famous  reply:  "  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint."  Thereupon 
Louis  let  the  judges  have  their  way.  In  1762  the  Society  was 
suppressed  in  France;  in  1767  it  was  also  declared  illegal  by 
Spain,  Naples  and  other  Italian  powers.  Pressure  was  now 
put  on  Clement  XIII.  to  dissolve  the  Society  altogether.  He 
refused;  but  his  successor,  Clement  XIV.,  was  more  pliable, 
and  in  1773  ^he  Jesuits  ceased  to  be. 

In  France  the  phUosopkes  and  the  quarrels  over  the  UnigenUus 
had  effectually  killed  the  spirit  of  religion;  nor  was  the  Christi- 
anity of  other  countries  at  a  much  higher  ebb.  Spain  wa»> 
utterly  dumb;  Italian  fervour  could  only  boast  the  foundation 
of  two  small  orders  of  popular  preachers — the  Passionists 
(1737),  and  the  Redemptorists,  instituted  in  1733  by  St  Alfonso 
Liguori  (9.9.),  who  also  won  for  himself  a  dubious  reputation 
on  the  unsavoury  field  of  casuistry.  German  Catholicism 
was  still  in  a  very  raw,  unsophisticated  state.  It  is  character- 
istic that,  whfle  Paris  had  its  Bossuets  and  Bourdak>ues,  Vienna 
was  listening  to  Abraham  a  Sancu  Clara,  the  punning  Capuchin 


whom  Schiller,  regardless  of  dates,  introduces  into  the  opening 
scene  of  his  WalUnslcin,  However,  from  Germany  was  to 
come  a  serious  attempt  at  reform.  There  the  vision  of  a  reunion 
with  the  Protestants  had  haunted  many  Catholic  brains  ever 
since  Bossuet  and  Leibniz  had  corresponded. on  the  subject. 
Faithful  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  Contarini  and  Pole  at  Trent, 
these  good  men  persisted  in  supposing  that  the  Reformatioa 
was  nothing  more  than  a  protest  against  practical  abuses: 
remove  the  abuses,  and  the  rest  would  follow  of  itself.  And, 
inasmuch  as  they  held  that  most  abuses  were  due  to  the  slippery 
and  procrastinating  greed  of  Roman  officials,  the 
first  step  should  be  ruthlessly  to  curtail  the  power 
of  Rome  and  extend  that  of  local  Churches.  Such 
was  the  theme  of  a  book,  De  statu  EceUsiae,  ad  remtkndas  dis» 
sidentes  in  religione  CkHsiutncs  camposUus,  published  by  one 
Justinus  Febronius  in  1763.  The  author  was  Johann  Nikolaus 
von  Hontheim  (7.9.),  suffragan  tit  partHms  t6  the  dector- 
archbishop  of  Treves.  Hontheim's  theories  could  not  but  prove 
attractive  to  the  local  Churches,  more  especially  when  they 
were  governed  by  bishops  who  were  also  temporal  great  lords. 
The  three  ecclesiastical  electors  and  the  prince-archbishop  <^ 
Salzburg  met  in  congress  at  Ems  In  1786,  and  embodied  Hon- 
theim's  proposals,  though  in  a  very  modi6ed  form,  in  a  docu- 
ment known  as  the  "  punctuation  of  Ems  "  (see  Febboniaiosm). 
Meanwhile,  their  overlord,  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  (1780-90), 
was  dealing  with  the  question  of  a  much  more  radical  spirit,  and 
actually  abolishing  abuses  wholesale.  The  reign  of  "  Brother 
Sacristan, "  the  nickname  given  to  Joseph  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  was  one  continual  suppression  of  superfluous  abbeys, 
feast-days,  pilgrimages.  More  dignified  were  his  attempts  to 
broaden  the  minds  of  the  clergy.  Instead  of  being  brought 
up  in  diocesan  seminaries,  centres  of  provincial  narrowness, 
candidates  for  ordination  were  to  be  collected  into  a  few  large 
colleges  set  up  in  university  towns.  Still,  Joseph  only  touched 
the  surface;  his  brother,  the  grand-duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany, 
aspired  to  cut  deeper,  and  provoke  a  religious  revival  on  the 
lines  of  Jansenism.  His  plans,  which  mad^  a  great  stir  at  the 
time,  were  outlined  at  a  synod  held  at  Ilstoia  in  1786  (see 
PxsTOXA,  Synod  or). 

Three  years  later,  however,  the  world  had  more  important 
things  to  think  of  than  Leopold's  ecclesiastical  reforms.  At 
first  the  French  Revolution  was  by  no  means  anti- 
Catholic — though  the  Constituent  Assembly  remem- 
bered too  much  of  the  quarrels  about  the  UnigenUus 
not  to  be  bitterly  hostile  to  Rome — and  its  great  aim 
was  to  turn  the  French  Church  into  a  purely  luitional  body. 
Hence  it  decreed  the  "  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  "  Bishops 
and  rectors  were  made  elective,  with  salaries  paid  by  the  state; 
and  all  priests  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
government:  those  who  refused  the  oath  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  banishment.  Three  years  later  the  triumph  of  the 
Jacobins  brought  with  it  the  "abolition  of  Christianity," 
and  a  spell  of  violent  persecution,  which  gradually  slackened 
under  the  Directory  (1795-99).  In  1799  Napoleon  became 
First  Consul,  and  at  once  set  himself  to  deal  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical problem.  There  must  clearly  be  a  Church,  and  the 
small  success  of  the  Civil  Constitution  made  clear  that  public 
opinion  would  not  put  up  with  a  Church  practically  detached 
from  Rome.  On  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  quite  agreed  with 
houis^  XIV.  in  wishing  to  be  master  in  his  own  house,  arnl  to 
turn  the  clergy  into  a  supplementary  police.  Accordingly,  in  x  Sox 
he  negotiated  with  Pius  VII.  a  Concordat,  which  remained  in 
force  till  1905  (see  Concordat).  The  state  undertook  to  pay 
the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy;  it  was  directly  to 
appoint  the  one,  and  to  have  a  veto  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  other.  But  for  the  religious  orders  do 
provision  was  made;  and  Napoleon  refused  to  tolerate  the 
presence  of  unsalaried  clerics  on  whom  the  government  had 
no  hold.  When  his  fall  brought  about  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIII.  (1815),  this  restriction  was  relaxed,  and  the 
"  congregations  *'  returned  in  large  numbers  to  France.  But 
the  Bourbon  government  had  no  intention  of  cnomnging  then 
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too  much;  it  dung  ts  closely  i&  Napoleon  himself  to  the  idea 
of  a  State  Churdt,  taking  its  orders  from  the  government.  In 
this  way  Gallicamsm,  whidi  had  once  stood  for  all  that  was 
national  and  progressive,  now  came  to  mean  subservience  to  a 
feeble  autocracy  already  tottering  to  its  faU.  "  A  free  Church 
in  a  free  State  "  became  the  motto  of  the  group  of  brilliant  men, 
led  by  Lamennais,  Montalembert  and  Lacordaire,  who  started 
up  as  soon  as  the  July  Revolution  of  1830  rq>laced  Charles  X. 
by  Louis  Philippe.  They  fdt  that  Catholicism  was  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone,  without  artificial  support.  For  the 
Revolution  had  not  "  abolished  Christianity,"  even  among 
the  educated,  classes,  quite  so  thoroughly  as  it  imaged.  Many 
were  only  kept  back  from  going  to  church  by  the  fear  that  their 
ndf^bouis  would  think  them  superstitious  or  narrow-minded. 
But  in  180S  Chateaubriand  had  published  his  epoch-making 
Cinie  du  Ckristiatusme,  in  which  he  declared  that  of  all  religions 
Christianity  was  "  the  most  poetic^,  the  most  human,  the 
most  favourable  to  freedom,  art  and  letters."  If  that  were  so, 
no  one  need  be  ashamed  to  profess  it;  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Frenchmen  began  to  gravitate  back  to  the  Church. 
Meanwhile,  Germany  was  being  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
great  aesthetic  revival  known  as  the  Romantic  Movement, 
which  began  with  the  worship  of  medieval  art  and  literature, 
and  ended  with  the  worship  of  medieval  religion.  And  even 
Italy  and  Spain  presently  began  to  play  their  part  in  the 
Christian  reaction.  Rosmini  in  one  country,  and  Balmes  in 
the  other,  "  brought  piety  to  the  learned,  and  learning  to 
the  pious." 

lliese  writers,  however,  only  touched  the  few;  and  the 
great  aim  of  Lamennais  and  his  friends  was  to  reach  the  mass 
of  Uie  people.-.  Immediatdy  after  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe  they  started  their  famous  newspaper,  LMsrntr,  hoping 
thereby  to  reconcile  the  Church  with  democracy,  and  make 
the  pope  the  leader  of  the  party  of  progress,  "nie  enterprise 
was  hazardous,  since  democracy  had  hitherto  brought  nothing 
but  ill  to  Rome.  In  1798  French  troops  had  entered  the  papal 
states,  proclaimed  a  republic  in  Rome,  and  kept  Piu»  VI.  a 
prisoner  tiU  his  death  (1799).  In  1808  Napoleon  arrested  his 
successor,  Pius  VII.,  threw  the  papal  states  into  his  new  Italian 
kingdom,  and  dragged  Pius  about  from  prison  to  prison  till 
the  eve  of  hi^  own  fall  in  1814.  When  the  congress  of  Vienna 
gave  the  pope  back  his  dominions,  the  one  thought  of  the 
broken  old  man  was  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the  andent 
order  of  things.  But  the  traditbnal  methods  of  Roman  ad- 
ministration were  deplorably  ineffective;  on  the  accession  of 
Gregory  XVI.  (1831-46),  the  powers  presented  a  memoranduin 
stron^y  urging  rdorm.  Some  reforms  of  detail  were  intro- 
duced; but  Gregory  declared  that  to  grant  a  constitution  to 
the  States  of  the  Church  would  be  incompatible  with  the  prin- 
djAe  of  the  papacy.  Such  a  man  was  hardly  likdy  to  Usten 
to  .the  plans  of  Lamennais.  In  1832  the  Avenir  was  con- 
demned, and  the  disgusted  Lamennais  left  the  Roman  Church. 
Lacordaire  and  Montalembert,  however,  continued  thdr  demo- 
cratic campaign,  by  no  means  without  success;  for  the 
revolution  of  1848,  which  drove  Louis  Philippe  from  the  throne, 
was  far  less  hostile  to  Catholidsm  than  that  of  1830.  Under 
the  short-lived  Second  Republic  (1848-52)  the  position  of  the 
Churdi  grew  even  stronger,  for  the  introduction  of  muversal 
suffrage  brought  to  the  poUs  great  masses  of  new  voters 
strongly  dotical  in  sympiOhies.  In  1850  was  passed  the 
Zoi  PalhuXf  which  broke  down  the  Napoleonic  idea  of  a 
state-monopoly  of  teaching,  and  allowed  the  opening  of 
voluntary  schools.  '  Of  this  concession  the  religious  orders 
took  full  advantage. 

Meanwhile  in  Rome  things  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
Gregory  XVI.*s  rdusal  to  grant  a  constitution  called  forth  a 
series  of  qioradic  outbursts,  inspired  by  Mazsini  and  the 
"  Young  Italian  "  party,  between  1833  and  1838.  These  were 
put  down  by  French  and  Austrian  arms,  with  the  result  of 
focusing  the  hatred  of  Young  Italy  on  the  pope.  One  last 
attempt  was  made  to  save  him.  In  1843  ^  Piedmontese* 
piiest  Giobcrti  brought  out  a  remarkable  book,  in  which  he 


urged  his  countrymen  to  combine  into  an  Italian  confederation 
with  the  pope  at  its  head.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though 
Gioberti's  dream  were  about  to  translate  itself  into  reality.  In 
1846  Gregory  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  IX.,  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  cardinals,  and  well  known  for  his  popular 
sympathies.  He  at  once  granted  an  amnesty  to  poUtical 
prisoners,  of  whom  the  Roman  gaols  were  full;  two  years  later 
(March  1848)  he  issued  a  constitution  to  the  papal  states,  and 
seemed  about  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  forces  making  for 
Italian  independence..  But  the  first  step  thereto  was  deliver- 
ance from  the  Austrian  yoke;  and  Pius,  the  Italian  prince,  was 
grievously  hampered  by  his  position  as  head  of  the  Church. 
How  could  a  pope  make  war  on  Austria,  the  one  power  that  had 
never  faltered  in  its  allegiance  to  the  Church?  Accordinf^y 
Pius  soon  drew  back,  and  his  popularity  waned.  In  the 
autumn  the  revolutionary  fever,  which  had  swept  through  all 
Europe  earlier  in  the  year,  spread  to  Rome.  The  pope's  prime 
minister.  Count  Rossi,  was  murdered,  and  Pius  himself,  escaping 
to  Gaeta,  threw  himsdf  under  Nei^iolitan  protection.  In  Rome 
Mazsini  proclaimed  a  republic.  Once  more  France  and  Austria 
intervened;  in  1850  Pius  went  back  to  Rome,  and  ruled  there 
under  the  shadow  of  fordgn  bayonets.  Meanwhile  the  Second 
Republic  had  come  to  an  end  in  France;  in  1852  the  prince- 
president,  Louis  Napoleon,  was  dected  emperor.  At  first  he 
greatly  needed  the  support  of  the  clergy  to  secure  lum  on  his 
precarious  throne.  But,  as  he  grew  stronger,  his  desire  for  their 
good  opinion,  paled  before  an  overmastering  propensity  to 
meddle  in  the  i^airs  of  fordgn  nations.  He  allied  himself  with 
Victor  Emmanud,  and  marched  into  Italy  in  1859,  with  the 
object  of  ezpdling  the  Austrians  from  the  peninsula.  This 
expedition  lal  directly  up  to  the  unification  of  Italy.  Two 
years  later  Victor  Emmanud  was  master  of  the  whole  country, 
except  Venice  and  the  "  Patrimony  of  St  Peter."  This  last- 
about  one-third  of  the  papal  states — ^was  all  that  was  Idt  to 
Pius;  and  even  this  was  only  hdd  for  him  by  French  troops. 
When  Napoleon  withdrew  his  garrison  in  x866,  Garibaldi  im- 
mediatdy raised  a  body  of  volunteers  to  march  on  Rome;  and 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  send  back  his  troops.  Three  g^^ 
years  later,  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  •/<*• 
(July  1870)  led  to  their  recall.  In  the  following  ^'paraf 
September,  ten  days  after  the  final  collapse  of  Louis  '^''*''* 
Napoleon  at  S^dan,  the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanud  entered 
Rome;  and  the  temporal  power  .of.  Pius  came  to  an 
end. 

Pius  might  no  longer  rule  over  the  papal  states;  but  there 
was  consolation  in  the  thought  that,  within  the  realm  of  con- 
sdence>  his  power  had  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds^  -vnim' 
The  whole  history  of  the  19th  century  is  one  vast  moatMo* 
conspiracy  to  exalt  the  importance  of  the  papacy.  At  '"''** 
its  opening  both  the  intellectual  and  administrative  guidance 
of  the  Church  was  entirdy  in  French  and  Italian  hands;  and 
the  first  instincts  of  those  countries  is  to  lean  on  an  all-suffidng 
government.  The  French  Revolution  had  supposed  itsdf  to  be 
fighting  for  the  "  rights  of  man  ";  really  it  was  trying  to  replace 
an  autocratic  kingship  by  an  equally  autocratic  "general  will" 
of  the  multitude.  And  it  failed  because  no  general  will  could 
make  its  voice  rise  above  the  conflict  of  iMuticular  inclinations^ 
Thankfully  did  men  bow  bdore  Napoleon,  who  undertook  to 
relieve  them  of  the  responsibility  of  having  to  make  up  thdr 
minds.  Nor  did  the  emperor's  fall  by  any  means  entail  the  fall 
of  his  ideas;  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  the  great  orator  of 
ultramontanism,  did  little  more  than,  transpliaat  them  on  to 
the  ecdesiastical  domain.  Bossuet  and  the  old-fashioned 
divines  had  believed  in  an  daborate  system  of  checks  and 
balances— popes,  coundls,  bishops,  temporal  soverdgns  each 
limiting  and  controlling  the  other— ^just  as  Montesquieu  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  had  believed  in  a  careful  separation  of 
the  executive  from  the  legislative  power.  Napoleon  swept 
away  the  checks  and  balances,  and  made  the  wfll.  of  a  sita^e 
man  the  one  and  only  sanction  of  government.  In  like  manner 
de  Maistre  proposed  to  sweep  away  the  ecdesiastical  checks 
and  hwlanrfB,  and  vest  the  whole  of  the  Church's  authority  in 
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the  pope.  Thaf  would  bar  ont  for  ever  all  risk  of  a  conflict  of 
clerical  wills.  Fortune  favoured  his  enterprise.-  The  French 
bishops  of  the  age  of  Bossuet  had  been  a  powerful  estate  of  the 
realm,  able  in  some  degree  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the 
king  himself;  their  successors  in  the  xgth  century  were  a  mere 
group  of  salaried  public  officials.  Still  more  significant 
changes  took  place  acroos  the  Rhine.  An  appreciable  part 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  been  in  .the  hands  of 
clerical  rulers.  At  their  head  stood  the  electors  of  Cologne, 
Mains  and  Treves,  temporal  princes  of  no  mean  rank, 
usually  chosen  from  the  cadets  of  royal  houses.  But  in 
1803  doctors  and  prince  bishops  came  to  an  end.  Their 
domains  were  secularized,  and  divided  up  among  their  lay 
neighbours,  Prussia  securing  the  lion's  sluure.  Thenceforward 
the  German  bishops  became  mere  officials,  as  in  France, 
and  Rome  had  no  cause  'to  fear  the  opposition  of  another 
Febronius. 

StOl  remoter  was  the  danger  of  another  Louis  XIV,  or  Joseph 
n.  The  time  had  gone  by  when  sovereigns  could  decide  what 
particular  shade  of  Catholicism  their  subjects  should  assume. 
Everywhere  there  was  a  growing  belief  that  a  man's  religious 
tenets  were  his  private  affair,  with  whidi  the  state  had 
nothing  to  do;  and  that  a  government  only  made  itself  ridiculous 
if  it  attempted  to  lay  down  which  creeds  were  true  and  which 
were  false.  Hence  the  clergy  were  left  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
so  bng  as  they  respected  the  law  of  the  land;  and  most  of  the 
modem  collisions  between  Church  and  State  have  occurred  on 
the  debateable  ground  where  their  respective  spheres  overlap, 
over  questions  concerning  education  or  the  marriage-laws. 
Noticeable  among  these  quarrels  were  the  so^alled  Kdlniscke 
Winen  of  1837-46,  when  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  defied  the 
Prussian  government  over  the  question  of  " mixed  marriages," 
and  paid  for  his  rashness  by  a  long  imprisonment.  Such 
conflicts  did  much  to  increase  the  power  ol  the  pope,  by  encourag- 
ing local  Churches  to  turn  to  him  as  thcdr  protector.  To  ride 
rough-shod  over  individual  bishops  was  jiothing  to  Prussia; 
but  to  quarrd  mortally  with  Rome  was  a  serious  matter  for  a 
sovereign  reigning  over  millions  of  Catholic  subjects.  Even 
more  successful  were  the  papal  incursions  on  to  a  more  ethereal 
domain.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Kant  and  Goethe,  the  intel- 
lectual leadership  of  Europe  had  been  slowly  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gmnans,  and  Catholic  theology  shared  the  lot  of 
other  branches  of  learning.  But  the  Gennan  divines  were 
much  more  in  touch  with  the  world  at  large  than  were  their 
brethren  in  Italy  or  France;  and  more  than  one  interesting 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  theology  into  line  with  modem 
schools  of  thought.  Joseph  von  GOrres  read  the  medieval 
mystics  in  the  b'ght  of  the  newer  mysticism  of  Schelling.  Hermes 
of  Bonn  defended  Catholicism  from  the  standpoint  of  Kant 
and  Fichte.  Continuing  his  work  on  a  bolder  scale, 
the  Viennese  priest  GOnther  undertook  to  show  that 
lit  the  articles  of  the  Christian  creed  are  only  a  rough- 
and-ready  popular  statement  of  the  conclusions  of 
phflosophy.  Of  more  enduring  value  have  been  the  researches 
of  the  historical  school,  founded  by  John  Adam  MOhler  (1796- 
1838),  whose  famous  SymMik  (1833)  was  perhaps  the  heaviest 
b'terary  blow  ever  dealt  at  the  Reformation.  On  hb  early 
death  his  mantle  fell  on  to  the  shoulders  of  Ignatius  DoUinger 
(1799-1890).  This  school  claimed  that  its  methods,  unlike 
those  of  Hermes  and  Gflnther,  avoided  all  danger  of  speculative 
caprice.  Catholicism  was  considered  as  an  CMrganic  growth, 
developing  from  certain  seminal  principles  in  accordance  with 
certain  definite  laws.  The  business  of  a  sound  theology  was 
to  discover  and  api^y  those  laws,  not  to  patch  up  fleeting  com- 
promises with  the  intellectual  fashions  of  an  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Historical  School  found  but  little  favour  at  Rome. 
"  Ttuth,  "  as  Malebranche  quaintly  says,  "  always  has  a  few 
f  mm  and  ^^^  on  her  chin  ";  and  the  conclusions  of  sound 
cto  "  Mto>  learning  must  needs  be  slow,  fragmentary  and  tentative. 
,„  But  Italian  taste  was  all  for  bold,  highly-coloured, 
slashing  statements,  that  any  one  could  understand; 
what  it  wanted  was  a  method  that  should  be  at  once  intel- 


lectually impressive,  and  free  from  the  usual  douds  that  beset 
the  scholar's  path.  It  found  what  it  asked  for,  when  the  Jesuits, 
whom  Pius  VIL  had  recalled  to  life  (18x4),  revived  the  methods 
of  Aquinas  and  the  medieval  Schoolmen.  Under  the  fostering 
care  of  Pius  IX.,  this  "  neo-Scholastidsm  "  spread  from  Italy 
to  the  German  Catholic  universities,  and  especially  the  semi- 
naries of  France.  The  secret  of  its  power  was  that  it  gave  scope 
for  an  immense  amount  of  intellectual  subtlety,  and  at  the 
same  time  saved  tnen  from  all  danger  of  independent  thought. 
Although  a  metaphysic,  it  was  not,  and  did  not  i^etend  to  be, 
an  unbiased  search  for  troth.  It  admittedly  started  by  taking 
the  truth  of  Catholicism  for  granted;  and  its  only  object  was 
to  make  intelligible  to  reason  the  dogmas  that  faith  already 
accepted;  Thus  the  whole  neo-Scholastic  movemoit' played 
straight  into  the  hands  of  authority.  So  comprehensive  were 
its  methods,  so  self-confident  its  bttring,  that  those  who  had 
once  fallen  under  its  q>dl  would  never  nnid  to  doubt  or  hesitate 
again.  They  knew  exiactly  what  to  think  on  every  concdvable 
subject;  and  there  was  small  danger  of  their  suspecting  that 
there  might  be  things  in  heaven  and  earth  undreamed  of  in  its 
philosophy. 

To  the  learned  Rome  mi^t  serve  up  authority  with  a 
gi£rnish  of  neo-Scholastic  metaphysics;  f<Nr  average  Boankind 
authority  pure  and  simple  was  enough.  Terrified  out  of  thdr 
lives  at  the  way  in  which  sdence  and  criticism  were  taking 
one  theological  dtadd  after  another,  the  more  militant  section 
of  the  dergy  declared  war  on  thought  itsdL  Not  only 
was  faith  made  independent  of  reason,  but  it  was  mmidfred 
all  the  purer,  the  less  it  owed  to  any  kind  of  mental  process. 
If  it  was  a  merit  to  believe  without  evidence,  it  was  a  shining 
virtue  to  believe  in  the  teeth  of  evidence.  Credot  pua 
absurdum  iras  applied,  notably  by  the  popular  writers  of 
the  French  Second  £m]»re,  in  a  fashion  grotesqudy  literal 
enough  to  scandalise  TertuUian  himself.  "  There  had  always 
existed  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  those  who  loved  traditional 
stories  of  a  marvellous  nature,  and  tended  to  multlidy  the 
number  which  were  presented  as  facts  rather  than  legends. 
The  existence  of  this  schod  has  always  been  inseparable 
from  the  dement  of  pious  belief  which  enters  so  much  into 
popular  devotion.  But  in  pre-Revolution  days  there  had  also 
been  the  critical  school  of  the  Maurists,  which  offered  -an 
alternative  to  minds  averse  from  implidt  reliance  on  tradition. 
This  had  passed  away,  and  was  not  yet  replaced.  The  Ada 
sineera  Martyrum  by  Ruinart  was  re|;daced  by  the  thoroughly 
uncritical  and  inexact  Aeies  des  martyrs  of  Gu£ranger.  Church 
history  was  allowed  to'be  represented  by  such  men  as  the  Abb6 
Darras;  and  many  French  Catholics  were  ready  to  accept 
without  question  what  the  BoUandist  P^  de  Smedt  has  not 
hesitated  to  call  the  historical  errors  and  lies  of  Charies  Bart£> 
l£my.  Incredible  and  unsupported  stories  in  history,  and 
extravagances  in  dogma  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Those 
traditions  or  doctrines  which  were  most  uncongenial  to  the 
modem  world  were  placed  in  strong  rdid;  and  the  ^spange- 
ment  of  the  individual  intellect  was  extended  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  sdentific  research  itself  "  (Wilfrid  Ward,  Lt/e «/  W.  G. 
Ward,  vol.  ii.  p.  1x9).  The  faithful  were  encoursged  to  drown 
all  tendency  to  thought  in  an  ever-increasing  flood  of  sensuous 
emotionalism.  In  thirty  years  Pius  IX.  canonised  more 'saints 
than  all  his  predecessors  together  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
In  1854  he  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  cultus  of  the  p^^  j^ 
Virgin  by  prodaiining  her  Immaculate  Conception  «■««*• 
a  dogma  of  the  Church  (see  Iiuaculate  CoNCEmoN).  jf^ 
In  the  following  year  he  imposed  on  Catholicism  at 
large  a  spedal  "  devotion  "  to  the  Heart  of  Mary  Immaculate. 
Next  year  he  added  a  similar  devotion  to  the  Sacred  HeaA  of 
Jesus  (see  Sacr£0  Heart). 

That  these  thmgs  only  widened  the  breach  between  the 
Church  and  the  outside  world  was  of  im>  account  to  Pius.  Ever 
since  his  return  from  Gaeta,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  policy 
of  no  surrender;  and  the  curtailment  of  his  own  dominions  in 
x86o  only  made  him  the  keener  to  denounce  the  iniquifiri  of 
other  rulers.    In  1864  appeared  the  encyclical  QitaMa  Cwra^ 
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togietherfiith  a  SyUabas  of  eighty  of  the  most  important  "errors 
of  our  time  "  (see  Syllabus).  These  two  documents  caused 
Yht  an  excitement  nowadays  hard  to  understand.    Apart 

SyMatmt  from  some  fuiminations  against  such  modem  pests 
miis$4.  33  « socialism,  communism,  secret  societies,  Bible 
societies,  derico-liberal  societies,"  the  Syllabus  says  nothing 
that  the  papacy  had  not  been  saying  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Its  real  object  is  to  attack  such  professedly  Catholic  govern- 
ments as  have  fallen  in  with  modem  ideaa— as  for  instance,  by 
allowing  freedom  of  worship  to  their  Protestant  subjects,  or  by 
refusing  to  punish  brawling  in  Catholic  churches  more  severely 
than  other  breaches  of  the  peace.  In  other  words,  Pius  utterly 
rejected  the  whole  principle  of  toleration,  and  declared  that  the 
Church  would  still  impose  itself  by  force,  whenever  it  got  the 
chance  to  do  so.  However,  any  hopes  he  may  have  had  of 
finding  another  Philip  II.  were  soon  dashed  to  the  ground. 
Eighteen  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Syllabus  broke 
out  the  Austro-Prussian  War  (June  x866),  when  the  one  faith> 
ful  ally  of  Rome  was  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  arch- 
Protestant  Hohenrollems.  But  the  pope's  spirit  was  not 
broken.  If  he  could  not  lord  it  over  one  sphere,  at  least  he 
could  be  master  in  another.  In  1869  he  summoned  a  general 
council  at  the  Vatican,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it 
OtflBitfM  to  declare  his  personal  infallibility.  For  although 
•^<*f  the  old  rivalry  between  pope  and  council  had  long  ago 
ff^a^  been  practically  settled  in  favour  of  the  pope,  no 
to/a»  councU  had  yet  formally  acknowledged  its  defeat. 
MB(r*  Indeed,  many  prominent  French  and  German  divines 
still  denied  papal  infallibility  altogether;  and  Louis  Napoleon 
had  regularly  fallen  back  on  Richeh'eu's  old  device  of  stirring 
up  the  embers  of  Gallicanism,  whenever  the  French  clergy 
grew  restive  about  his  alliance  with  Victor  Emmanuel  And 
even  the  more  moderate  believers  in  the  pc^'s  infallibility 
maintained  that  it  was  merely  negative,  a  heaven-^nt  im- 
munity against  falling  into  error.  But  Pius  and  his  immediate 
circle  argued  that  this  was  not  enough.  The  great  need  of  the 
age  was  authority;  and  authority  was  most  likely  to  strike  the 
imagination  of  the  faithful  if  it  found  a  vivid  concrete  embodi- 
ment in  the  perron  of  the  pope.  He  must  not  simply  be  immune 
from  error;  trath  must  stream  down  on  his  head  from  heaven* 
and  on  his  head  alone.  "  We  all  know  only  one  thing  for 
certain,"  wrotcr  the  great  Catholic  pamphleteer,  Louis  Veuillot, 
"  and  that  is  that  no  one  knows  anything,  except  the  man  with 
whom  God  is  for  ever,  the  man  who  carries  the  thoughts  of 
God."  But  thu  view  was  too  extreme  for  the  ooundl;  the 
most  Pius  could  hope  for  was  to  be  declared  immune  from 
error,  instead  of  positively  inspired.  Even  this  negative  in- 
fallibility was  stoutly  contested  by  the  French  and  German 
bishops  during  the  ^ght  months  that  the  council  lasted  (De- 
cember 1869  to  July  Z870).  But  they  were  richer  in  talents 
than  numbers:  out  of  six  hundred  prelates  they  only  com- 
manded eighty  votes.  Most  left  Rome  before  the  final  session; 
only  two— one  from  Naples,  one  from  the  United  States— con- 
tinued their  protest  up  to  the  end.  On  the  i8th  of  July,  the 
pope's  decrees  were  declared  "  irreformable  of  themsdvcs, 
irrcq>ectively  of  the  consent  of  the  Church,"  always  provided 
that  they  dealt  with  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  and  were 
delivered  ex  eatkedra — that  is,  with  the  intention  of  binding 
the  oonsdences  of  all  Catholics.  These  limitations  were  the 
work  of  the  moderate  infallibilists,  but  the  real  hero  of  the 
day  was  Pius.  Theologians  might  draw  their  fine-spun  d^ 
tlnctions  between  realms  where  the  pope  was  actually  infallible 
and  realms  where  he  was  not;  but  Pius  knew  well  that  loyal 
Cathdic  common  sense  would  brush  their  technicalities  aside 
and  hold  that  on  any  conceivable  question  the  pope  was  fifty 
times  more  likely  to  be  right  than  any  one  else  (see  Vahcan 

COUMCZL    and    iNTALLZBILrrY). 

So  absolute  became  the  papal  sovereignty  over  conscience 
that  more  than  one  government  took  alarm.  While  the  council 
was  still  sitting  the  Bavarian  minister.  Prince  Chlodwig  su 
Hobenlohe-Schillingsfiiist,  suggested  to  Bismarck  that  the 
Powcn  would  do  well  to  bring  its  deliberations  to  an  end;  and 


immediately  after  the  publication  of  its  decrees  Austria  notified 
the  pope  that  so  vast  an  extension  of  the  Church's  claims  would 
necessitate  a  revision  of  the  concordat.  And  when  the  ex- 
communication of  DOllinger  and. other  anti-infallibilist  divines 
(1871)  led  to  the  formation  of  ah  independent  Old 
Catholic  Church  (see  Old  Cathoucs)  Bavaria, 
Switierland  and  other  countries  gave  it  a  warm  wel- 
come. So  also  did  Berlin.  The  new'  (Serman  empire,  con- 
solidated through  wars  with  Catholic  Germany  and  Catholic 
Fran^,'  was  of  all  countries  least  likely  to  tolerate  Roman 
attempts  to, dictate  to  its  subjects.  Tension  was  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  Centre,  or  Catholic,  party  m  the  Reichstag 
was  led  by  Windhorst,  formerly  prime  minister  to  the  dis- 
possessed king  of  Hanover,  and  thus  naturally  became  identi- 
fied with  the  opposition  of  the'  smaller  German  states  to  the 
supremacy  of  Prussia.-  The  quarrel  began  In  1871  when  the 
Prussian  government  supported  some  teachers  in  sute-aided 
Catholic  schools  whom  the  bishopB  wished  to  dismiss  on  account 
of  their  anti-infallibOist  opinions.  A  year  later,  under  the 
ministry  of  Falk,  it  developed  into  what  the  great  scientist, 
Rudolf  Virchow, called  a  KuUurkampJyOt  conflict  of  civilizations. 
The  famous  May  laws  (1873)  were  adeterminedattempt 
to  bring  the  literary  education,  appointment  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  clergy  under  state  control,  and  to  regulate 
the  use  of  such  spiritual  penalties  as  deprivation  and  excom- 
munication. When  the  bi^ops  refused  to  obey,  Falk  fell  back 
on  force.  The  Jesuits  were  banished  from  the  German  Empire, 
and  most  of  the  other  ofders  from  Prussia.  The  archbishops  of 
Gnesen  and  Cokigne  and  many  minor  dignitaries  were  im- 
prisoned (1874);  and  the  so-called  "  Bread-basket  Law  "  was 
passed  to  ooeroe  the  parish  dergy  by  suspending  the  salaries 
of  the  disobedient.  The  result  of  these  severities  was  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  Falk  Intended.  He  had  meant  only  to 
lop  off  a  few  ultramontane  extremists;  he  succeeded  in  send- 
ing Catholics  of  eveiy  shade  and  cobur  pell-mell  into  the  arms 
of  Rome.  And  the  effect  remained  long  after  the  cause  had 
died  away.  On  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  (February  1878)  his 
successor,  Leo  XIII.,  at  once  showed  himself  willing  to  come  to 
terms.  .  Negotiations  were  long  and  difficult;  for  Bismarck 
would  not  i^lish  the  May  laws  outright,  and  Leo  had  much 
ado  to  hold  In  check  the  tdanU  of  the  Vatican.  But  Falk 
retired  in  1879;  various  mutual  concessions  were  made  which 
led  to  a  gradual  abrogation  of  the  May  laws.  Yet— thanks 
to  its  organisation,  its  press,  and  the  elaborate  network  of 
alliances  spun  by  Windliorst — the  Ultramontane  Cuitre  still 
remains  a  powerful  force  in  (Serman  politics. 

This  conciliatory  policy  towards  Berlin  was  the  first-fruits  of 
a  new  regime;  Leo  XIII.  was  in  every  way  a  complete  contrast 
to  Pius  IX.  Pius  had  fed  on  inspirations;  Leo  was  ^__ 
a  man  of  calm,  deliberate  judgment,  little  likely  to  jSoXBL 
yield  to  the  promptings  of  his  fHcnnpuH,  He  was 
a  polished  scholar  of  the  old-fashioned  type;  eariy  in  his  reign 
he  threw  open  the  Vatican  Archives  to  the  students  of  the 
world.  Having  vpeot  his  youth  in  the  papal  diplomatic  service 
— ^he  was  nundo  at  Brussels  from  x843'-46 — he  had  a  certain 
knoiiriedge  of  the  woridngs  of  parliamentary  institutions,  while 
the  years  immediatdy  before  his  accession  had  been  vptai  as 
archbishop  of  Perugia,  so  that  he  was  not  dosely  identified 
with  any  of  the  Vatican  parties.  The  results  of  a  change  of 
master  were  soon  seen.  Pius  IX.  had  died  at  war  with  almost 
every  country  In  Europe.  He  had  qparrelled  with  Austria; 
Russia  was  persecuting  Its  Catholic  subjects;  France  was 
under  the  spdl  of  Gambetta  and  his  doctrine  that  dericalism 
was  the  enemy;  Spain  and  Belgium  followed  France;  even 
Switserhmd  was  waging  a  Kidturkampf  on  a  small  scale.  In  a 
few  years  Leo  had  made  peace  with  Austria,  pacified  Switzer- 
land and  Bdgtum,  opened  up  negotiations  with  Russia;  while 
his  elevation  of  Newman  to  the  cardinalate  (1879)  made  a  great 
impression  in  Great  Britain.  About  x886  hopes  even  ran 
high  that  he  was  oif  the  eve  of  a  recondliation  with  King  Hum- 
bert at  the  (^irinal.  These  hopes  were  vain.  Leo  was  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  a  territorial  sovereignty  was  required  to 
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ensure  the  moral  independence  of  the  papacy;  and  he  bdieved 
that  the  new  Italian  kingdom  was  a  mushroom  growth,  that 
might  fall  in  pieces  at  any  moment.  Hence  he  followed  in  the 
steps  of  Pius  IX.  and  refused  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
de  facto  government  in  any  way  whatsoever;  he  would  not 
accept  the  subsidies  it  offered  him,  or  allow  Catholics  to  take 
any  part  in  political  life.  During  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign 
he  undoubtedly  had  hopes  of  recovering  his  lost  dominions 
with  the  help  of  Germany,,  and  Bismarck  was  not  the  man  to 
discourage  such  expectations.  They  were  suddenly  blasted 
When  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria  entered  into  a  Triple  Alliance 
at  the  end  of  1887.  Thereafter  Leo  turned  to  Franc^  Already 
in  1884  he  had  warned  the  French  clergy  against  meddling  in 
royalist  intrigues;  in  1892  he  issued  a  much  more  stringent 
exhortation  to  French  Catholics  to  rally  to  the  Republic. 
An  idea  got  abroad  that  be  was  looking  to  the  time  when  the 
old  dream  of  Jjimmnais  and  Giobertl  might  become  a  reality, 
and  Italy  would  split  up  into  a  number  of  republics^  amongst 
which  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  might  find  a  place. 

Certainly  h^  public  pronouncements  took  on  an  increasingly 
democratic  tone.  From  the  first  he  had  shown  great  interest 
chrtMOm  ^  >odal  qucstious;  and  his  encyclicals  desl  much 
SodaiiMi.'  ^^^  ^^  theology  than  with  citizenship,  socialism, 
*  labour,  the  marriage-laws.  Under  his  influence  a 
Christian  Socialist  movement  q>rang  up  in  France  and  Belgium, 
and  soon  q>read  to  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria.  It  had  un- 
doubtedly done  much  to  awaken  interest  in  social  problems, 
and  to  <^  forth  philanthropic  zeal;  but  the  movement  soon 
travelled  far  beyond  the  liinits  that  Leo  would  have  set  to  it. 
In  Germany,  in  particular,  it  has  grown  into  a  political  party 
connected  with  the*  Social  Democrats;  nor  have  the  democratic 
socialists  been  slow  to  exploit  their  Christian  allies  for  their 
own  Olds.  And  in  other  countries  the  attempt  to  bring  re- 
ligion into  politics  has  sometimes  had  the  effect  of  lowering 
religion,  rather  than  ennobling  politics.  In  an  age  of  universal 
suffrage  public  men  cannot  afford  to  appeal  to  pure  reason, 
or  even  to  pure  sentiment.  Christian  socialism  becomes  a 
real  force  when  it  translates  itself  into  anti-Semitism;  and 
anti-Semitism  is  at  its  strongest  when  it  is  pursuing  one  par- 
ticular Jewish  capt^  in  the  French  artilleiy.  Much  on  the 
same  lines  stands  the  Italian  Catholic  attempt  to  show  that 
the  Freemasons  are  the  real  founders  of  Italian  independence, 
and  to  take  the  field  against  them  with  the  help  of  Lfon 
Taxil  and  "Diana  Vaughan."  And,  quite  apart  from  their 
political  colouring,  such  attempts  to  meet  the  devotional  tastes 
of  the  masses  as  the  miracles  of  Lourdes,  or  the  modem  French 
religious  press,  lie  well  within  the  range  of  criticism.  Nor 
have  they  even  had  the  dubious  merit  of  success.  Dying  in 
1903,  Leo  XIII.  was  spared  from  seeing  the  failure  of  his  policy 
of  reconciliation  with  the  French  Republic;  for  the  "de- 
nunciation of  the  concordat "  (December  1905)  and  consequent 
separation  of  Church  and  State  took  place  under  his 
successor,  Pius  X.  What  results  this  measure  may 
have  on  France  it  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  decide.  Nor  is 
it  yet  possible  to  forecast  the  result  of  the  only  other  sensational 
event  that  the  reign  of  Pius  X.  has  yet  produced — his  con- 
demnation in  X907  of  the  complex  movement  known  as 
Modernism.  This  began  as  an  attempt  to  break  loose 
from  the.  neo-Schokstidsm  so  ardently  patronized 
both  by  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.,  and  to  supplant  the 
critical  methods  of  the  medieval  doctors  by  those  of  modern 
scholarship;  and  its  leaders  have  won  special  distinction  in 
the  fields  of  Biblical  criticism  and  ecclesiastical  history.  But 
Modernism  soon  broadened  into  a  thoroughgoing  revolt  against 
the  modes  of  thought  and  methods  characteristic  of  the  latter- 
day  Vatican;  its  motto  is  that  Catholidsm  is  the  strength  of 
popery,  but  popery  the  weakness  of  Catholidsm.  By  "  popery  " 
must  here  be  understood  the  bdief  that  spiritual  doctrines 
always  lend  themselves  to  a  precise  embodiment  in  black  and 
white,  and  can  thereafter  be  dealt  with  like  so  many  clauses 
of  an  act  of  parliament.  Modernists  deny  that  the  q>irit  of 
religion  can  bie  thus  imprisoned  in  an  unchangeable  formula; 
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they  hold  that  it  is  always  growing,  and  therefore  in  oMatinoal 
need  of  readjustment  and  restatement.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  maintain  that  the  present  always  has  its  roots  in  the  past, 
and  therefore  they  are  opposed  to  any  violent  change;  they 
consider,  for  instance,  that  northern  Europe  would  have  (kme 
better  to  listen  to  Ensmus  than  to  Luther.  But  progress  can 
leave  h'ttle  room  to  individual  initiative,  if  it  must  always 
be  orderly  and  systematic;  and  the  Modernists  accordingly 
show  little  sympathy  with  Protestantism,  The  core  of  their 
creed  is  a  fervid  belief  in  the  infaUibillty  of  Catholic  mstinct, 
if  only  Catholic  theology  can  be  induced  to  leave  it  to  devdop 
in  peace.  Hitherto  the  theologians  have  shown  small  dis- 
position to  hold  theh:  hand;  and  several  of  the  leading  Modern- 
ists have  been  excommxmicated  (see  eaptaaSly  the  artide 
LoiSY,  A.  F.y,  while  the  whole  movement  was  condemned  in 
bitter  and  scathing  language  by  Pius  X's  oicydical  (Posundi 
gregis)  against  the  Modernists.  But  ideas  are  difficult  to  kill, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  Modernist  movement  may  yet  prove 
to  be  the  opening  chapter  of  a  mighty  revolution  within  the 
Church  of  Ronie.^ 

BiBLiOGSAPBT.— The  literature  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is, 
at  course,  vast.  Many  works  will  be  found  in  the  lists  of  authorities 
appended  to  the  articles  to  whk:h  cross-reference  is  made  above, 
notably  Papacy.  Here  it  is  only  possible  to  eive  a  few  outstanding 
books  of  reference.  The  most  compendious  of  all  works  of  reference 
on  the  subiect,  though  partly  antiquated,  is  the  EtuycUHMie 
thMomu  of  the  Abb6  Migne  (1844-66).  Ser.  \.  50  vols..  Ser.  11.  5a 
vols.,Ser.  III.  66  vols.  This  is  a  series  of  dictionaries,  and  contains 
Fr.  P^-innds's  Dietumnaire  dt  bMiograpkie  catholiquet  5  vols.  (Paris, 
1858-60).  A  useful  systematized  biblt<»raphy  is  also  given  in  the 
Subject  Index  of  the  London  Library  \i909)j  pp.  945-~5i-  Other 
encyclopaedias  are  Watzer  and  Welter's  KirchetdixUton^  13  B. 
(and  ed.,  Hergenr6ther,  &c,  1882-1003),  I^oaai*  Catholic  (there  b 
a  French  translation  of  the  1st  edition,  ed.  T.  Goschler.  1870): 
Herzog-Hauck,  ReaUncvklopddie  fUr  ProUstantiuhe  Tktohiit  uid 
Kircke  (3rd  <cd.,  Leipag,  1 896-1909),  Protestant,  but  containing 
articles  of  universally  recoaniaed  scientific  authority  on  many 
aspects  of  the  Roman  Cathouc  Church;  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia 
(Londdn  and  New  York,  1907  ff.),  invaluable  as  an  authontative 
account  of  Roman  Catholidsm  in  all  its  phases,  by  eminent  Cat;hol>cs 
of  all  nations.    All  these  encyclopaedias  are  also  bibliographies. 

§T  C.) 

The  Church  in  England. 

The  origin  of  the  English  Roman  Cathdics  as  a  community 
separated  from  the  National  Church  is  generally  held  to  date 
from  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1558.  In  the 
following  year  was  passed  an  Act  of  Supremacy,  whereby  all 
public  officials,  derical  and  lay,  were  required  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  queen  "  as  well  in  q>iritual  thinp 
or  causes  as  temporal"  This  declaration  all  the  existing 
bishops,  with  two  exceptions,  refused  to  make;  some  fled 
the  country,  some  were  imprisoned,  others  simply  deprived 
and  placed  under  survdllance.*  To  the  parish  clergy  the 
declaration  was  not  systematically  tendered;  of  those  deprived 
of  their  livings  a  large  number  were  allowed  to  remain  <m  as 
chaplains  in  private  famih'es.  From  laymen,  unless  they 
happened  to  hold  some  public  office,  no  dedaration  was 
expected;  and  during  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth's  rdgn 
most  of  them  continued  to  attend  at  their  parish  church. 
The  line  of  division  became  much  more  acute  when  Pius  V. 
deposed  Elizabeth  from  her  throne  (1570);  .thenceforward 
her  government  looked  on  every  Catholic  as  a  potential  rebd. 
Already  it  had  passed  a  severe  act  against  the  Catholics  in 
156a;  this  was  followed  by  other  measures  in  1571,  T580,* 
1584,  X585,  1593. .  During  the  forty-five  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  however,  only  about  180  persons  suffered  death* — 
less  than  half  the  number  of  those  whom  the. Catholic  zeal 

-  For  a  critidsm  of  the  modem  tendencies  of  the  Roman  Cath(& 
Church  from  an  outside  point  of  view  see  Ultramontanisii. 

'  From  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view  the  andent  English 
hierarchy  came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Thomas  Goldwd], 
some  time  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  at  Rome  on  the  3rd  of  April  1585. 
Some  six  months  previously  Thomas  Watson,  formerly  oisbop  of 
Lincoln,  had  died  in  prison  m  England. 

'  Not  as  heretics,  by  burning,  but  as  traitors,  by  hanging,  drawing 
and  quartering.  But,  since  to  say  or  hear  mass  was  constructive 
treason,  the  distinction  was,  in  many  cases,  without  a  differeacsk 
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of  her  sister,  Queen  Blaxy,  had  burnt  in  one-ninth  of  the  time. 
Under  James  I.  an  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  between 
the  byal  and  disloyal  Catholics,  the  latter  comprising  all 
those  who  nudntained  the  pope's  right  to  depose  sovereigns 
from  their  throne.  This  led  to  a  violent  division  among  the 
Catholics  themselves.  Many  forswore  the  deposing  power; 
the  majority,  acting  under  Imperative  orders  from  Rome, 
refused  to  deny  it.  The  government  retorted  by  adding 
several  new  penal  laws  to  the  statute-book,  though  less  than 
thirty  Catholics  were  brought  to  the  scaffold  during  James's  reign. 
Under  Charles  I.  the  position  of  the  Catholics  was  greatly  im- 
proved, largely  owing  to  the  king's  marriage  with  a  French  princess. 
Although  not  actually  repealed,  the  penal  laws  were  seldom 
put  in  force,,  and  mass  was  openly  celebrated  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  CivU  War  the  Catholics 
naturally  sided  with  the  king,  and  a  great  many  fell  fighting 
for  the  royalist  cause;  towards  the  survivors  Cromwell  was 
unexpectedly  merciful.  Very  few  were  put  to  death,  though  a 
number  of  estates  were  confiscated.  Under  Charies  II.  came 
a  new  period  of  prosperity;  two  Catholics,  Lords  Arlington 
and  Clifford,  were  admitted  to  the  inner  circles  of  the  govern- 
ment. Protestant  suspicion  was  excited;  in  1673  was  passed 
the  Test  Act,  obliging  all  office-holders  to  receive  the  sacrament 
in  the  Established  Church,  and  to  declare  their  disbelief  in 
transubstantiation.*  Five  years  later  (1678)  popuhir  exaspera- 
tion found  a  more  savage  outlet,  and  greedily  swallowed  the 
talcs  of  Titus  Oates  about  a  mythical  "popish  plot."  A 
number  of  victims  were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  Catholics 
were  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  either  house  of  parliament. 
James  II.,  however,  was  utterly  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of 
his  subjects.  He  packed  the  privy  council,  the  army  and  the 
universities  wiih  Catholics,  and  tried  to  legalize  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  by  an  utterly  unconstitutional  Declaration  of 
Indulgence.  Three  years  were  enough  to  convince  the  nation 
that  he  was  "endeavouring  to  subvert  and  extirpate  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom"; 
and  on  his  deposition  in  x688  Roman  Catholics,  or  persons 
married  to  Roman  Cathdlics,  were  declared  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  throne.  A  new  oath  of  allegiance  was 
imposed  on  all  holders  of  civil  or  military  office;  they  were 
required  to  swear  that  no  foreign  prcbte  had,  or  •  ought  to 
have,  any  jurisdiction,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  within 
the  realm.  Further,  a  number  of  statutes  were  passed  with 
the  object  of  putting  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Catholics  educating  their  children  in  their  own  creed,  or  of 
inheriting  or  buying  land.  That  they  remained  so  long 
"  utterly  disabled  from  bearing  any  public  office  or  charge  " 
was  due  to  the  participation  of  many  of  their  number  in  the 
Jacobite  revolts  of  17 15  and  1745.  After  CuUoden,  however, 
it  was  seen  that  all  serious  danger  of  a  Stiuirt  restoration  was 
passed;  and  in  1778  Catholics  who  abjured  the  Pretender 
and  denied  the  ci^dl  authority  of  the  pope  were  relieved  from 
their  most  pressing  disabilities.  A  proposal  to  extend  this 
measure  to  Scotland  led  to  violent  agitation  in  that  country. 
Teeling  soon  spread  to  England,  and  culminated  in  the  Gordon 
riots  of  1780.  Meanwhile,  however,  strenuous  efforts  were 
being  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  obtain  relief  by 
establishing  a  reasonable  mcdus  vivendi  with  the  government. 
Within  the  Catholic  body  itself  there  was  even  at  this  time  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  anti-Roman  movement,  a  reflection 
of  the  Galilean  and  Febronian  tendencies  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  the  "  Catholic  Committee,"  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  influential  laymen,  which  had  been  formed  to 
negotiate  with  the  government,  was  prepared  to  go  a  long 

*This  declaration,  which  denounced  the  mass  as  "idolatrous 
and  superBtttious,"  was  taken  by  all  office-bearers,  including  bishops 
on  taking  their  teats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  until  the  Rebef  Act  of 
1829.  It  was  imposed  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  on  the  sovereign 
also,  in  order  to  make  impossible  any  repetition  of  the  policy  of 
James  II.  This  "  Declaration  of  the  Sovereign  "  formed  the  subject 
of  heated  debate  on  the  accession  of  kings  Edward  VII.  and 
George  V.,  and  in  Ausust  1910  parliament  substituted  for  it  a 
dmpie  decUiution  of  adhesion  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
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way  in  repudiating  the  extreme  chiims  of  the  Holy  See,  some 
even  demanding  the  creation  of  a  national  hierarchy  in  merely 
nominal  dependence  on  Rome,  and  advocating  the  substitution 
of  English  for  Latin  in  the  services.  This  attitude  led  to  a 
somewhat  prok>nged  conflict  between  the  Committee  and 
the  vicars  apostolic,  who  for  the  most  part  represented  the 
high  ultramontane  view.  The  outcome  of  the  Committee's 
work  was  the  great  Protest,  signed  by  1500  bishops,  priests 
and  leading  lajrmen,  in  which  the  loyalty  of  Catholics  to  the 
crown  and  constitution  was  strenuously  affirmed  and  the 
ultramontane  point  of  view  repudiated  in  the  startling  declara- 
tion, "  We  acknowledge  no  infallibility  in  the  pope."  As  the 
result  of  the  n^otiations  preceding  and  following  this  action, 
the  government  in.  1791  passed  a  bill  relieving  from  all  their 
more  vexatious  .disabilities  those  Roman  Cathoh'cs*  who 
rejected  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope;  and  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  a  series  of  attempts  was  made 
to  abolish  Catholic  disabilities  altogether.  To  this,  however, 
George  III.  and  his  successors  were  bitterly  opposed;  only 
in  1829  did  George  IV.  give  way,  and  allow  the  passage  of 
the  Catholic  Relief  Act.  This  virtually  removed  all  restric- 
tions on  Catholics,  except  that  it  left  them  incapable  of  filling 
the  offices  of  R^ent,  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland;  and  it  expressly  debarred  their  priests  from  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

EcdesiastiaU  Administralion. — ^During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
this  was  necessarily  in  a  chaotic  sta^e.  As  the  Marian  clergy 
died  out,  their  place  was  taken  by  priests  trained  at  theobgical 
colleges  establi^ed  for  this  purpose  at  Douai,  Rome,  Valladolid 
and  other  places.  These  were  the  "  seminary  priests,"  objects 
of  great  suspicbn  to  the  government.  About  1580  Jesuit 
mi^onaries  began  to  come,  and  soon  became  involved  in  bitter 
quarrels  with  the  secuUr  missionaries  already  at  work.  Mutual 
jealousies  were  only  increased  when  the  seculars  were  grouped 
together  under  an  arch-priest  in  1599.  Nor  were  matters  much 
bettered  whenr  the  papacy  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a 
Catholic  queen  in  England,  and  sent  over  in  1625  a  vicar- 
apostolic' — that  is,  a  prelate  in  episcopal  orders,  but  without 
the  full  authority  of  a  diocesan  bishop.  He  was  soon  compelled 
to  withdraw,  and  the  direction  of  affairs  fell  to  an  intermittent 
series  of  papal  envoys  accredited  to  Henrietta  Maria  or  Catherine 
of  Braganxa.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  a  new  vicar- 
apostolic — ^John  Leybume,  bishop  of  Adrumctum  in  partibu^^ 
was  at  once  appolhted  (1685);  three  years  later  England  was 
divided  into  four  districts — the  London,  Midland,  Northern  and 
Western — each  under  a  vicar-apostoh'c.  This  arrangement 
lasted  till  1840,  when  the  number  of  vicariates  was  doubled  by 
the  addition  of  the  Welsh,  Eastern,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
districts.  In  1850  came  the  "restoration  of  the  hierarchy" 
by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  when  England  was  mapped  out  into  an  arch- 
bishopric of  Westminster*  and  twelve  suffragan  sees,  since  in- 
creased  to  fifteen  (sixteen  including  the  Welsh  see  of  Menevia). 
This  "  papal  aggression  "  caused  great  excitement  at  the  time, 
and  an  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  was  .passed  in  1851,  though 
never  put  in  force,  forbidding  Roman  Catholic  prelates  to 
assume  territorial  designations.* 

*  They  were  described  in  the  first  draft  of  the  bill  as  i*  Ptotcsting 
Catholic  Dissenters,"  but  this  was  changed,  in  deference  to  the 
strenuous  remonstrances  of  the  vicars' apostolic,  into  "  Roman 
Catholics." 

*  Richard  Smith,  bishop  of  Chalcedon  tii  ^ibus  (d.  1655). 

*  Cardinal  Wiseman  {q.v.)  was  the  first  archbishop  of  Westminster* 
It  was  on  his  advke  that  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  increased  the  number 
of  English  vicariates-apostofic  in  1839.  and  from  1840  onward,  as 
vicar-apostolic  first  of  the  Midland  and  afterwards  of  the  London 
district,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  English  Roman 
Catholic  Church  into  closer  touch  with  "  the  spirit  of  Rome."  ,The 
outward  sign  of  this  was  the  substitution  of  the  Roman  ritual 
for  the  English  pre-Reformation  use  hitherto  followed  in  the  ser- 
vices, while  English  Roman  Catholicism  became  increasingly  ultra; 
montane  in  temper,  a  tendency  much  strengthened  under  Carmnal 
Manning.  . 

*  The  titles  of  the  sees  could  not  by  law  be  the  same  as  thote  of 
the  Established  Church.  In-several  cases,  however  {e.g.  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  Southwark,  Newcastle),  sees  have  since  been  created  oy 
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Dptralion  of  the  old  law  in  Irebnd  in  collected  in  G.  E.  Hoi 
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oompel  diseov«ry  of  a  ncret  trust  for  sttpentitbus  um.  Snoe 
9  A  3  Will.  IV.  c  115  nfcs  for  the  propagation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  are  not  void  as  made  to  superstitious  uses.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of  superstitious  uses  is  not  confined  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  though  the  Question  has  generally  arisen 
in  the  case  of  jgifts  made  by  persons  of  that  rel^;ion.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Chanties  Act  i860  enables  the  court  to  separate  a  lawful 
charitable  trust  from  any  part  of  the  estate  subject  to  any  trust  or 
provision  deemed  to  be  superstitious.  It  also  provides  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  written  document  the  usage  of  twenty  years  is  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  application  of  charitable  trusts. 

f(5)  Patronage. — ^A  Roman  Catholic  cannot  present  to  a  benefice, 
>rcbend,  or  other  ecclesiastical  living,  or  collate  or  nominate  to  any 
ree  school,  hospital  or  donat  i  ve  (3  Tac.  I .  c.  s) .  Such  patronage  is  by 
the  act  vested  m  the  universities,  Oxford  taking  the  City  of  London 
and  twenty-five  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  mostly  south  of 
the  Trent,  Cambridge  the  remainins  twenty-seven.  The  principle 
is  affirmed  in  subsequent  acts  (i  WUL  and  Mary,  sess.  i,  c.  26; 
13  Anne,  st.  3,  c.  14: 1 1  Geo.  II.  c.  17).  If  the  right  of  presentation 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  belongs  to  any  office  under  the  crown, 
and  that  office  is  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  exercises  the  right  for  the  time  being  (10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  s.  17). 
No  Roman  Catholic  may  advise  the  crown  as  to  the  exercise  of  its 
ecclesiastical  patronage  (Ibid.  s.  18).  A  Roman  Catholic,  if  a  member 
of  a  lay  coiporation.  cannot  vote  in  any  ecclesiastical  appointment 
(Ibid.  s.  IS).  Grants  and  devises  of  advowsons,  &c.,  tw  Roman 
Catholics  are  void,  unless  for  valuable  consideration  to  a  Protestant 
purchaser  (l  I  Geo.  II.  c.  17,  s.  5).  Where  a  quare  impedit  is  pending 
Before  any  court,  the  court  may  compel  the  patron  to  take  an  oath 
that  there  is  no  secret  trust  for  the  benefit  of  a  Roman  Catholic. 

u.w.) 

The  Church  in  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  New  World  begins 
with  the  Norse  discoveries  of  Greenland  and  Vinland  the  Good. 
In  the  former. the  bishopric  of  Gardar  was  established  in  zixa, 
and  extinguished  only  in  1492.  To  the  latter  (the  coast  of 
New  EngUnd),  the  Northmen  during  the  same  period  made 
"  temporary  vimts  for  timber  and  peltries,  or  missionary  voyages 
to  evangelhse  for  a  season  the  natives."  Beyond  these  facts, 
the  Norae  sagas  and  chronicles  contribute  litde  that  is  certain 
(cf.  "  The  Norse  Hierarchy  in  the  United  States,"  Amer.  Cath. 
Quart.  ReneWt  April  1890).  Although  a  bishop  was  appointed 
by  the  pope  for  the  vaguely  defiined  territory  of  Florida  so  early 
as  1528,  the  oldest  OithoUc  community  iit  what  is  now  the 
United  States  dates  from  1565,  when  the  Spanish  colony  of 
SC  Augustine  was  founded.  Hence  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
the  South  were  evangelized.  In  1582  the  missions  of  New 
Mexico  were  undertaken,  and  from  i6ox  Catholic  missionaries 
were  at  work  along  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  in  California. 
Early  in  the  X7th  century  trading  posts  and  mission  centres 
were  established  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  during  the  same 
century  French  priests  laboured  zealously  in  notl^em  New 
York,  along  the  entire  coast  of  the  Mississippi  from  Wisconsin 
to  Louisiana,  and  around  the  Great  Lakes.  Their  principal 
concern  was  for  the  savages,  over  whom  they  acquired  an 
Extraordinary  influence.  Political  jealousies,  human  avarice 
and  treachery,  arrested  the  progress-  of  most  of  their 
missions. 

The  Encash  colony  of  Maryland,  planned  by  the  Catholic 
George  Calvert  (ist  Lord  Baltimore),  and  founded  (1634)  by 
bis  son  the  Catholic  Cecilius  Calvert  (2nd  Lord  Baltimore), 
and  Pennsylvania,  founded  (1681)  by  the  tolerant  Quaker 
William  Penn,  first  permitted  the  legal  existence  of  Catholicism 
in  English-speaking  communities  of  the  New  World.  It  is  from 
these  centres  that  it  vpnad  during  the  x8th  century.  In  1784 
the  Rev.  John  Carroll  was  appointed  prefect-apostolic  for  the 
Catholics  of  the  English  colonies  hitherto  dependent  on  the 
vicar-apo8toU£  of  London.  In  1790  Father  Carroll  was  made 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Baltimore,  and  given  charge  of  all  the 
X^thoBc  interests  in  the  United  States.  There  were  then  about 
94,500  Catholics  in  the  land)  of  which  ntmiber  15,800  were  in 
Maryland,  and  7000  in  Pennsylvania,  200  in  Virginia  and  1500 
in  Hew  York.  In  1807  they  had  grown  to  150,000  with 
80  churches.  In  the  following  year  Baltimore  found  itself  the 
first  metropolitan  see  of  the  United  States,  with  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Bardstown  as  suffragan^. 

The  growth  of  the  Catholic  population  by  decades  since  1820 


was  calculated  by  a  competent  historian,  the  late  John  Gilmary 
Shea,  as  follows: — 
1820    . 


1830 
1840 
1850 


^44.500 

361,000 

1,000,000 

1,726470 


i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


3.000,000 

4.665.000 

7.067,000 

.10,627,000 


The  number  in  1906  was  13,079,142  (U.S.  Census,  SpccuU 
Report,  1 910).  The  main  source  of  this  growth  has  been 
immigration.  Originally  the  Irish  and  the  Germans  furnished 
the  greater  quota.  Later  the  French-Canadians,  Italians, 
Poles  and  Bohemians  added  notably  to  the  nimibcr;  an 
appreciable  percentage  of  Oriental  Catholics  is  also  found, — 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Armenians,  &c.  Natural  increase,  especially 
among  the  fint  Cathob'c  immigrants,  and  a  certain  per- 
centage of  conversions  from  Protestantism,  are  contributory 
sources.  Being  under  the  protection  of  the  constitution,  and 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  common  law,  Catholicism  could 
not  meet  with  any  offidal  opposition;  such  few  outbursts  of 
fanaticism  as  there  have  been  were  but  temporary  or  local, 
and  did  not  represent  the  true  feelings  of  the  country.  As 
to  the  future  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  all  Catholics 
feel,  with  their  latest  historian,  that  "  the  Catholic  Church  is 
in  accord  with  Christ's  revelation,  with  American  liberty,  and 
is  the  strongest  power  for  the  preservation  of  the  Republic 
from  the  new  sodal  dangers  that  threaten  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  whole  civilized  world.  She  has  not  grown,  she 
cannot  grow  so  weak  and  old  that  she  may  not  maintain  what 
she  has  produced — Christian  civilization." 

Internally,  Catholicism  in  the  United  States  has  been  free 
from  any  noteworthy  schismft  or  heresies  that  might  impede 
its  development — ^its  doctrinal  history  offers  nothing  of  im- 
portancc.  The  discipline  differs  little  from  that  of  the  other 
churches  of  Catholicism.  The  unity  of  doctrine,  liturgy  and 
moral  ideals  is  preserved  by  an  intimate  union  with  the  see 
of  Rome.  The  general  canonical  legislation  of  the  Church, 
the  legislation  by  papal  rescript  and  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda,  the  decisions  of  the  Apostolic  Delegation  at 
Washington,  and  a  certain  amount  of  immemorial  custom  and 
practice,  form  the  code  that  governs  its  domestic  relations. 
Decennially  each  bishop  of  the  United  States  is  expected  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Rome  {Ad  Limina  Apostahrum),  and  to  make  a  report 
of  the  spiritual  condition  of  reUgion  within  his  diocese.  In 
addition  a  system  of  synods  provides  for  local  tmity  among 
bishops,  priests  and  laity.  Thus  each  province  or  body  of 
bishops  imdcr  a  mctropob'tan  holds  provincial  councils,  while 
at  greater  intervals  a  plenary  or  national  council  is  held.  Of 
these  last  three  have  taken  place — their  decrees,  when  approved 
at  Rome,  are  binding  on  all  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 

In  education  the  Catholic  Church  endeavours  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  best.  There  are,  according  to  Hoffmann's  Directory 
(Milwaukee,  1907),  4364  parochial  schools,  in  which  1,006.842 
children  of  both  sexes  receive  instruction.  The  total  number  of 
children  in  Catholic  institutions  b  given  as  i  .266.175.  There 
are  198  colleges  for  bays  and  678  academics  for  giris.  This  system 
cf  education  is  crowned  by  the  Catholic  University  of  Amenca  at 
Washington,  established  by  Leo  XIII.  and  the  American  hierarchy, 
and  cncfowcd  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  old  pontifical  universities 
of  Europe.  In  addition  there  are  several  other  schools  that 
rank  as  universities.  The  education  of  the  clergy  is  provided 
for  by  86  seminaries,  in  which  there  are  5697  students.  The  chari- 
table  institutions  in  the  Chiirch  are  very  numerous.  There  are 
255  orphan  asylums,  with  40,588  inmates.  The  other  charitable 
institutions  are  992  in  numocr,  and  include  every  form  t>f  public 
and  private  chanty;  no  diocese  »  without  one  or  more  such  estab- 
lishments. The  actual  government  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  is  represented  by  one  cardinal,  14  archbishops,  89  bishops, 
11,135  diocesan  clcr^men,  under  the  sole  and  immediate  direction 
of  their  bishops,  39^  members  of  religious  orders  subject  to  epis- 
copal supervision — in  all  15,093  clergymen.  There  are  ^8072 
churches  with  resident  priests,  and  4076  mission  churche»~in  all 
12.148.  to  which  must  be  added  3358  chapels.  Several  hundred 
weekly  publications  are  printed  in  English  and  forei^  tongues, 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  Catholic  population.  There  exist 
also  several  literary  and  academical  magaxines  and  reviews  of  a 
•high  order  of  merit. 

The  principal  religious  events  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Church 
were  the  holding  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  (i884)* 
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French  venion  oi  WiUi^  of  Tyre'*  IliilBry  „]  At  Cruiada.  a 
veix  icnoui  chronicle  wrillea  lowanii  Ihe  cLoK  of  the  nth 
centiuy.  bean  the  Dame  of  Rtmtn  i'Sfadc  limply  because  the 
name  of  the  emperor  Heracliui  occuii'la  the  finl  line.  But 
il  the  ciplanalion  of  (he  name  "  Romance  "  a  quite  siniple, 
cinab  and  authentic,  the  aame  b  by  do  ineani  Ihe  c*M  with 
ill  definiiion,  or  even  with  the  origin  of  Ihe  thing  to  which 
Ihat  name  came  mostly  to  be  applied.  For  some  cenluiio 
■n  abetraction  has  been  farmed  from  the  concrete  emmplrs. 
"  Romance,"  "  tomanliciim,"  "  the  romantic  character," 
"Iheramaatic  q>irits,"  have  been  used  to  eipriu  sooiclimcs 
I  quality  regarded  in  itself,  but  much  more  frequently  0  dilTci- 
cnce  from  tbc  supposed  **  classical  "  character  and  sr^rit.  The 
following  article  will  deal  chiefly  with  tbc  matter  ol  Romance, 
eicluding  or  merely  referring  to  account!  o[  such  individual 
jliced  elsewhere.    Bui  It  will  not  be  possible 
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but  a  waiy  and  well-informed  criticism  will  be  slow 
■noil  of  them.  It  Is  certain  that  many  of  in  characterisiif 
are  present  in  the  Oiytstf-,  and  II  is  a  most  nmarLabk  far 
Ibat  these  chanct eristics  are  singled  out  for  reprehension — c 
at  least  for  comparative  disapproval— by  the  author  of  Ih 
Ttatai  on  Ou  StUimi.  The  absence  of  central  plot,  and  tli 
f,„„r,  prolongation  rather  than  evolution  (^  the  slorj 
■  i>-         the  inlemiilture  of  Ihe  supematuraU  >he  present 
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loin  thehagiologyor"  Saint's 
Life,"  which  arose  at  an  early  though  uncertain  period,  developed 
itself  pretty  rapidly,  and  qireading  over  all  Chiislendom  (wbicb 
by  dcgrect  meant  all  Europe  and  pant  ol  Asia)  provided 
centuries  with  their  chief  supply  of  what  may  be  n* 
called  interesting  literature.  11  the  author  of  On  "Ti^rt 
At  Sublimt  was  actually  Lonpnus,  the  minister  of  »*■" 
Zeaobia,ihereisnodoubt  that  eiamples  both  sacred  and  profane 
of  Ihe  kind  of  "fiction  "("  imitation"  or"  represenlallon")  which 
he  deprecated  were  musleiiog  and  multiplying  close  to,  perhaps 
in,  his  own  time.  The  Alciander  legend  al  Ihe  pscudo-Callis- 
IhcDcs  is  supposed  to  hive  seen  the  light  in  Egypt  as  early  as 
A.D.  lu,  and  the  first  (licek  venion  ol  thai  "  Vision  of  Saint 
Paul,"  which  is  the  ancestor  of  all  the  large  family  ol  legends 
ol  the  life  after  death,  is  pretty  certainly  asold  as  the  4ih  century 
and  may  be  as  old  as  the  jrd.     The  developmeol  of  the  Aleiaiv- 
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to  become  the  most  popular  author  ol  the  middle  mgr% 
y  and  Isle,  had  gone  some  amy  lowanls  romancing  a 
It  body  ol  mythology.  We  do  not  know  eiacily  who  first 
lied  lo  the  l^endaiy  tale  of  Troy  tbe  mclboda  which  ibt 
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pteado-Callisthenes  and  "  Julius  Valerius  "  applied  to  the  histori- 
cal wars  of  Alexander,  but  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  done  ialriy  early.  In  short,  during  the  late  classical 
or  semi-classical  times  and  the  whole  of  the  dark  ages,  things 
were  making  for  romance  in  almost  every  direction. 

It  would  and  did  follow  from  this  that  the  thing  evolved 
itsdf  in  so  many  different  places  and  in  so  many  different 
forms  that  only  a  person  of  extraordinary  temerity  would  put 
his  finger  on  any  given  work  and  say, "  This  is  the  fint  romance," 
even  putting  aside  the  extreme  chronological  uncertainty  of 
most  of  the  documents  that  could  be  selected  for  such  a  position. 
Except  by  the  most  meteoric  flights  of  "  higher  "  criticism  we 
cannot  attain  to  any  opinion  as  to  the  age  and  first  developed 
form  of  such  a  ttory  as  that  of  Weland  and  Beadohild  (referred 
to  in  the  CampUUtU  of  Dear),  which  has  strong  romantic  pos- 
sibilities and  must  be  almost  of  the  oldest.  The 
much  more  complicated  Volsung  and  Nibelung  story, 
though  we  may  explore  to  some  extent  the  existence 
bai^wards  of  its  Norse  and  German  forms,  baffles  us  beyond 
certain  points  in  each  case;  yet  this,  with  the  exception  of  the 
religious  dement,  is  romance  almost  achieved.  And  the  origin 
of  the  great  tjrpe  of  the  romance  that  is  achieved — that  has 
all  elements  present  and  brings  them  to  absolute  perfection 
— the  Arthurian  legend,  desfHte  the  immense  labours  that  have 
been  q>ent  upon  it  and  the  valuable  additions  to  particular 
knowledge  which  have  resulted  from  some  of  them,  is,  still 
more  thui  its  own  Grail,  a  quest  unachieved,  probably  a  thing 
unachievable.  The  longest  and  the  widest  inquiries,  provided 
only  that  they  be  conducted  in  any  spirit  save  that  which  deter- 
mines to  attain  certainty  and  therefore  concludes  that  certainty 
has  been  attained,  will  probably  acquiesce  most  resignedly  in 
the  dictum  that  romance  "  grew  " — ^that  its  birthplace  is  as 
unknown  as  the  grave  of  its  greatest  representative  figure. 
'  But  when  it  has  "  grown  "  to  a  certain  stage  we  can  find 
H,  and  in  a  way  locaHze  it,  and  more  definitely  still  analyse 
and  comprehend  its  characteristics  from  their  concrete  ex- 


Approaching  these  concrete  expressions,  then,  without  at 
first  too  hard  and  fast  requirements  in  regaid  to  the  validation 
of  the  daims,  we  find  in  Europe  about  the  xxth  cen- 
tury (the  time  is  designedly  Idft  loose)  divers  classes 
of  what  we  should  now  call  imaginative  or  fictitious 
literatuxe,  nearly  all  (the  exceptions  are  Scandinavian  and 
Old  Enfl^)  in  verse.  These  are:  (i)  The  sainU'  lives; 
(ii>  the  Norse  sagas,  roughly  so-called;  (iii)  the  French 
chansons  de  geste;  (iv)  the  Old  En^Ush  and  Old  German  stories 
of  various  kinds;  (v)  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  Arthurian 
cyde;  (vi)  various  stories  more  or  less  baaed  on  rlassiral 
legend  or  history  from  the  tales  of  Alexander  and  of  Troy  down 
to  things  like  Apdkmius  of  Tyrt^  which  have  no  dassirsl  auth- 
ority of  dther  kind,  but  strongly  resemble  the  Greek  romances, 
and  which  were,  as  in  the  case  named,  pretty  certainly  derived 
from  members  of  the  dass;  (vii)  certain  fragments  of  Eastern 
story  making  thdr  way  first,  it  may  be,  through  Spain  by  pil- 
grimages, latteriy  by  the  crusades. 

Now,  without  attempting  to  fence  off  tcfo  rigidly  the  classical 
from  the  romantic,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  these  various 
classes  possess  that  romantic  character,  to  which  we  are,  by 
a  process  of  netting  and  tracking,  slowly  inaking  our  way,  in 
rather  different  degrees,  and  a  short  examination  of  the  differ- 
ence will  forward  us  not  a  little  in  the  hunt. 

With  i.  (the  saints'  lives)  we  have  least  to  do:  because  by 
the  time  that  romance  in  the  full  sense  comes  largely  and 
dearly  into  view,  it  has  for  the  most  part  separated  itsdf  off 
— the  legend  of  St  Eustace  has  become  the  romance  of  Sir 
Isumbras,  and  so  forth.  But  the  influence  which  it  may,  as 
has  been  said,  have  originally  given  must  have  been  continually 
le-exerted;  the  romantic-dynamic  suggestion  of  such  stories 
as  those  of  St  Mary  of  Egypt,  of  St  Margaret  and  the  Dragon, 
of  St  Dorothea,  and  of  scores  of  others,  is  quite  unmistakable. 
Still,  in  actual  result,  it  works  rather  more  on  drama  than  on 
namtivc  romance,  and  produces  the  mirade  plays. 


In  ii.  (the  sagas),  while  a  large  part  of  their  matter  and  even 
not  a  little  of  their  form  are  strongly  romantic,  differences  of 
handling  and  still  more  of  temper  have  made  some  demiur  to 
their  indusion  under  romance,  while  their  final  ousting  in  their 
own  literature  by  versions  of  the  all-conquering  French  romance 
itself  is  an  argument  on  the  same  side.  But  the  Volsung  story, 
for  instance,  is  full  of  what  may  be  called  "  undistilled  "  romance 
— the  wine  is  there,  but  it  has  to  be  passed  through  the  still — 
and  even  in  the  most  domestic  sagas  proper  this  characteristic 
is  laxgdy  present. 

It  is  somewhat  less  so  in  iii.  (the  dwnsons  de  geste),  at  least 
in  the  apparently  older  ones,  though  here  again  tiie  com- 
parative absence  of  romantic  charactoristics  has  been  rather 
exaggerated.  In  consequence  of  the  habit  of  paying  dispro- 
portionate and  even  exdusive  attention  to  the  Chanson  de 
Roland,  There  is  more,  that  is,  of  romance  in  Aliscans  and 
others  of  the  older  dass,  while  Amis  and  Amiles,  which  must 
be  of  this  dass  in  time,  is  almost  a  complete  romance,  blending 
war,  love  and  religion— jo/mj,  venus,  virtus — ^in  full  degree. 

The  other  four  classes,  the  miscellaneous  stories  from  ri^«mrg^ 
Eastern  and  European  sources,  having  less  corporate  or  national 
character,  lend  themsdves  with  greater  ease  to  the  conditions  of 
romantic  devdopment;  but  even  so  in  different  degrees.  The 
classical  stories  have  to  drop  most  of  their  orighud  character 
and  allow  something  very  different  to  be  superinduced  bdore  they 
become  thoroughly  romantic.  The  greatest  success  of  all  in  this 
way  is  the  story  of  Troilus  andCressida,  For  before  its  devdop- 
ment through  the  successive  hands  of  Benolt  de  Sainte-More, 
Boccaccio  (for  we  may  drop  Guido  of  the  Colimms  as  a  mere 
middleman  between  Benolt  and  Boccacdo)  and  Chaucer,  it  has 
next  to  no  classical  authority  of  any  kind  except  the  mere  names. 
In  the  various  Alexandrdds  the  dement  of  the  marvellous — 
the  Eastern  element,  that  is  to  say — similarly  overpowers  the 
classical.  As  for  the  Eastern  stories  themsdves,  they  are 
particulariy  difficult  of  certain  unravdment.  The  large  moral 
division— ^ich  as  Bartaam  and  Josaphat,  the  Seven  Wise 
Masters  in  its  various  forms,  &c.,  comes  short  of  the  strictly 
romantic.  We  do  not  know  how  much  of  East  and  how  much 
of  West  there  is  in  such  things  as  Flore  d  Blanchejleur  or  even 
in  Huon  of  Bordeaux  itself.  Contrariwise  we  ought  to  know, 
more  certainly  than  apparently  is  known  yet,  what  is  the 
date  and  history  of  such  a  thing  as  that  story  of  Zumurrud  and 
Ali  Shahr,  whidi  may  be  found  partly  in  Lane  and  fully  in  the 
complete  translations  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  though  not  in  the 
commoner  editions,  and  which  is  evidently  dther  copied  from, 
or  capable  of  serving  as  modd  to,  a  Western  roman  d'aventures 
itsdf. 

We  come,  however,  much  doser  to  the  actual  norm  itself — 
doser,  in  fact,  than  in  any  other  place  save  one — ^in  the  various 
stories,  Engli^,  French,  and  to  a  less  extent  German,^  which 
gradually  rccdved  in  a  loose  kind  of  way  the  technical  French 
term  just  used,  a  term  not  to  be  tiandated  without  danger. 
Nearly  all  these  stories  were  drawn,  by  the  astonishing  centri- 
petal tendency  which  made  Fhmce  the  home  of  all  romance 
between  the  xxth  and  the  xjth  centuries,  into  French  forms; 
and  in  most  cases  no  older  ones  survive.  But  it  is  hardly' 
posdble  to  doubt  that  in  such  a  case,  for  instance,  as  Havdoh, 
an  original  story  of  English  or  Scandinavian  origin  got  itself 
into  existence  before,  tatd  perhaps  long  bdore,  the  French 
verrion  was  retransferred  to  Enjjish,  and  so  in  other  cases. 
If,  once  more,  we  take  our  existing  English  Havdoh  and  its 
sister  King  Horn,  we  see  that  the  latter  is  a  more  romanced  form 
than  the  former.  Havdoh  is  more  like  a  chanson  de  f exte— the 
love  interest  in  it  Is  very  slight;  while  in  King  Horn  it  is  much 
stronger,  and  the  increased  strength  is  shown  by  the  heroine 
bdng  in  some  forms  promoted  into  the  title.  If  these  two 
be  studied  side  by  side  the  process  of  transforming  the  mere 
stoxy  into  the  full  romance  b  to  no  small  extent  seen  in  actual 

•  Italian  romance  seems  to  have  modelled  Stsdf  eariy  on  French, 
and  it  is  doubtful,  rich  as  b  the  late  crop  of  Spanish  romances, 
whether  we  have  any  that  deserve  the  name  strktly  and  are  leaUy 
eariy. 
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operadon.  But  neither  exhibits  in  any  considerable  degree  the 
element  of  the  marvellous,  or  the  religious  element,  and  the  love 
interest  itself  is,  even  in  Horttt  simple  and  not  very  dramatically 
or  passionately  worked  out.  In  the  later  roman  d^aoeniures,  of 
which  the  13th  century  was  so  prolific  (such  as,  to  give  one 
example  out  of  many,  Amadas  and  Idcine),  these  elements 
appear  fully,  and  so  they  do  in  the  great  Auchinleck  collection 
in  English,  which,  though  dating  well  within  the  Z4th,  evidently 
represents  the  meditation  and  adaptation  of  French  examples 
for  many  years  earlier. 

The  U^t  of  our  divisions,  however,  exhibits  the  whole  body 
of  romantic  elements  as  nothing  else  does.  It  is  not  our  business 
in  this  place  to  deal  with  the  Arthurian  legend  generally  as 
regards  origin,  contents,  &c,  nor,  in  the  present  xlivision  of  this 
actual  article,  to  look  at  it  except  for  a  special  purpose  and  in 
connexion  with  and  contradistinction  to  the  other  groups  just 
siirveyed.  Here,  however,  we  at  last  find  all  the  elements  of 
romance,  thoroughly  mixed  and  thoroughly  at  home,  with  the 
result  not  merely  that  the  actual  story  becomes  immensely 
popular  and  widely  spread;  not  only  that  it  receives  the 
greatest  actual  development  of  any  romantic  theme;  but  that, 
in  a  curious  fashion,  it  attracts  to  itself  great  numbers  of  prac- 
tically independent  stories — in  not  a  few  cases  pro'ba'bly  quite 
independent  at  first — which  seem  afraid  to  present  themselves 
without  some  tacking  on  (it  may  be  of  the  loosest  and  nu^t 
accidental  description)  to  the  great  polycentric  cycle,  the  stages 
of  which  gather  round  McrUn,  the  Round  Table,  the  Grail  and 
the  Guincvere-Lancelot-Mordrcd  catastrophe.  All  the  elements, 
let  it  be  repeated,  are  here  present:  war,  ^ve  and  religion; 
the  characteristic  extension  of  subject  in  desultory  adventure- 
chronicles;  the  typical  rather  than  individual  character  (though 
the  strong  individuality  of  some  of  the  unknown  or  half-known 
contributors  sometimes  surmotmts  this);  the  admixture  of  the 
marvellous,  not  merely  though  mainly  as  part  of  the  religious 
element;  the  presence  of  the  chivalrous  idcaL  The  strong 
dramatic  interest  of  the  central  story  is  rather  superadded  to 
than  definitely  evolved  from  these  elements;  but  they  are 
still  present,  just  as,  though  more  powerfully  than,  in  the 
weakest  of  miscellaneous  romans  d^aventures, 

A  further  step  in  the  logical  and  historical  exploradon  of 
romance  may  be  taken  by  regarding  the  charactcr-and-story 
classes  round  which  it  instinctively  groups  itself, 
p^f  ^  and  which  from  the  intense  community  of  medieval 
literature — the  habit  of  medieval  writers  not  so  much 
to  plagiarire  from  one  another  as  to  take  up  each  after  each  the 
materials  and  the  instruments  which  were  not  the  property  of 
any — ^is  here  especially  observable.  Prominent  above  every- 
thing is  the  world-old  motive  of  the  quest;  which,  world-old 
as  it  iS|  here  acquires  a  predominance  that  it  has  never  held 
before  or  since.  The  object  takes  pretty  various,  though  not 
quite  infinitely  various,  forms,  from  the  rights  of  the  dis- 
inherited heir  and  the  hand  or  the  favour  of  the  heroine,  to 
individual  things  which  may  themselves  vary  from  the  Holy 
Grail  to  so  many  hairs  of  a  sultan's  beard.  It  may  be  a 
friendly  kni^t  who  is  lost  in  adventure,  or  a  felon  kni^^t  who 
has  to  be  punished  for  his  trespasses;  a  spell  of  some  kind  to 
be  laid;  a  monster  to  be  exterminated;  an  injured  virgin  or 
lady,  or  an  infirm  potentate,  to  be  succoured  or  avenged; 
an  evil  custom  to  be  put  an  end  to;  or  simply  some  definite 
adventure  or  exploit  to  be  achieved.  But  quest  of  some  sort 
there  must  almost  certainly  be  if  (as  in  Sir  Launfal,  for  instance) 
it  is  but  the  recovery  of  a  bve  forfeited  by  misbehaviour  or 
mishap.  It  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non — the  present  writer, 
thinking  over  scores,  nay  hundreds,  of  romances,  cannot  at  the 
moment  remember  one  where  it  is  wanting  in  some  form  or 
another. 

•  It  will  be  observed  that  this  at  once  provides  the  amplest 
opportunity  for  the  desultory  concatenation  or  congregation 
of  incident  and  episode  which  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  romance.  Often,  nay  generally,  the  conditions, 
localities  and  other  circumstances  of  the  quest  are  half 
known,  or  all  but  unknown,  to  the  knight,  and  he  is  aometimet 
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intentionally  led  astray,  always  liable  to  be  incidentally  called  oil 
by  interim  adventures.  In  many  (perhaps  most)  cases  the  love 
interest  is  directly  connected  with  the  quest,  though  it  may  be 
in  the  way  of  hindrance  as  well  as  of  furtherance  or  reward. 
The  war  interest  always  is  bo  connected;  and  the  rdigious 
interest  commoni/— almost  universally  in  fact — ^is  an  in- 
separable accident.  But  evoything  leads  up  to,  involves, 
eventuates  in  the  fighting.  The  quest,  if  not  always  a  directly 
warlike  one,  always  involves  war;  and  the  endless  battles 
have  at  all  times,  since  they  ceased  to  be  the  great  attraction, 
continued  to  be  the  great  obloquy  of  romance.  It  is  poasible 
no  doubt  that  reports  of  tournaments  and  single  combats 
with  lance  and  sword,  mace  and  battle-axe,  may  be  as  tedious 
to  some  people  as  reports  of  football  matches  certainly  are  to 
others.  It  is  certain  that  the  former  were  as  satfcrfactoiy 
in  former  times  to  their  own  admiros  as  the  latter  are  now. 
In  fact  the  variety  of  incident  is  almwt  as  remark&ble  as  the 
sameness.  And  the  same  may  be  said,  with  even  greater 
confidence,  of  the  adventures  between  the  fights  in  castle 
and  church  and  monastery,  in  homestead  or  hnrmitage.  The 
actual  stories  are  not  much  more  alike  than  those  who  have 
read  large  numbers  of  modem  novels  critically  know  to  be 
the  case  with  them..  But  the  absence,  save  in  rare  cases,  oC 
the  element  of  charactn,  and  the  very  small  presence  of  that 
of  conversation,  show  up  the  sammras  that  exists  in  the  earlier 
case. 

This  same  deficiency  in  individual  character-drawmg,  and 
in  the  conversation  which  is  one  of  its  principal  instrun^nts, 
brings  out  in  somewhat  tmfalr  relief  some  other 
cases  of  apparent  sameness — the  "  common  forms  " 
of  story  and  of  character  itself.  The  disinherited  hdr, 
the  unfaithful  or  wronged  wife,  the  wicked  stepmother,  the 
jealous  or  wron^y  suspected  lover,  are  just  as  univosal  ia 
modem  fiction  as  they  are  in  medieval — for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  common  if  not  universal  in  nature. 
But  the  skeleton  is  more  obvious  because  it  is  less  dotbed 
with  flesh  and  garments  over  the  flesh;  the  texture  of  the 
canvas  shows  more  because  it  b  less  worked  upon.  Some  of 
these  common  forms,  however,  are  more  peculiar  to  medieval 
times;  and  some,  though  not  many,  aUow  excursions  into 
abnormalities  which,  until  recently,  were  tabooed  to  the 
modem  novelist.  Among  the  former  the  wickedness  of  the 
steward  is  remarkable,  and  of  course  not  difficult  to  account 
for.  The  steward  or  seneschal  of  romance,  with  some  honour- 
able exceptions,  is  as  wicked  as  the  baronet  of  a  novd,  but 
here  the  explanation  is  not  metaphysicaL  He  was  oon^antly 
left  in  charge  in  the  absence  of  his  brd  and  so  was  exposed 
to  temptation.  The  extreme  and  almost  Ephesian  consdable- 
ness  of  the  romance  widow  can  be  equally  rationalized — and 
in  fact  is  so  in  the  stories  themselves — by  the  danger  of  the 
fief  being  resumed  or  usurped  in  the  absence  of  a  male  tenant 
who  can  maintain  authority  and  discharge  duties.  While 
such  themes  as  the  usually  ignorant  incest  of  son  with  mother 
or  the  more  deliberate  passion  of  father  for  dau^ter  come 
mostly  from  very  popular  early  examples — ^the  legend  of 
St  Gregory  of  the  Rode  or  the  story  of  i^llonius  of  Tyre. 

The  last  point  brings  us  naturaUy  to  another  of  considerabk 
importance — the  singular  pwUy  of  the  romances  as  a  whole, 
if  not  entirely  in  atmosphere  and  situation,  yet  in  cimim\ 
language  and  in  external  treatment.  It  suited  the  icn*r 
purposes  of  the  Protestant  controversialists  of  the  2IIS* 
Renaissance,  such  as  our  own  Ascham,  to  throw  '"^^"^ 
discredit  upon  work  so  intimately  connected  with  Catholic 
ceremony  and  belief  as  the  Mortc  ff  Arthur;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  knights  of  romance  did  not  even  take  the  benefit  of 
that  liberal  doctrine  of  the  Cursor  Mundi  which  regards  e\'en 
illicit  love  as  not  mortal  unless  it  be  " with  spouse  or  sib** 
But  if  in  the  romances  such  bve  is  portrayed  fredy,  and  with 
a  certain  empathy,  it  is  never  spolten  of  lightly  and  is  alwa>'s 
punished;  nor  are  the  pictures  of  it  ever  coarsely  drawn.  In 
a  very  wide  reading  of  romance  the  present  writer  does  not 
remember  more  than  two  or  three  psssages  of  romaoop  proper 
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(tliat  is  to  say  before  the  later  part  of  the  xsth  centniy)  which 
could  be  called  obscene  by  any  fair  judge.  And  the  term 
would  have  to  be  somewhat  strained  in  reference  even  to 
these.  The  contrast  with  the  companion  divisions  of  fabliaux 
and  farces  Is  quite  extraordinary;  and  nearly  as  sharp  as 
that  between  Greek  tragedy  on  the  one  hand  and  Greek  comedy 
or  satiric  play  on  the  other.  It  is  brought  out  for  the  merely 
English  reader  in  Chaucer  of  course,  but  in  him  it  might  have 
been  studied.  In  the  immense  ecrpus  of  known  or  unknown 
Frendi  and  English  writers  (the  Germans  are  not  quite  so 
particular)  it  comes  out  with  no  possibility  of  deliberation 
and  with  unmistakable  force. 

The  history  of  the  forms  in  which  romance  presents  Itself 
follows  a  sufficiently  normal  and  probable  course.  The  oldest 
are  always— save  in  the  single  case  of  part  of  the 
Arthurian  division,  In  which  we  probably  possess  none 
of  the  actually  oldest,  and  in  some  of  Uie  division  of 
Antiquity  which  had  a  long  line  of  predecessors  in  the  learned 
languages — the  shortest.  They  become  lengthened  in  a  way 
continued  and  exemplified  to  the  present  moment  by  the  tend- 
ency of  writers  to  add  sequels  and  episodes  to  their  own  stories, 
and  made  itill  more  natural  by  the  fact  that  these  poems  were 
in  an  or  almost  all  cases  reciUd,  "  Go  on  "  is  the  most  natural 
and  not  the  least  common  as  well  as  the  most  complimentary 
form  of  "  Bravo  1"  and  the  reciter  never  seems  to  have  said 
"  no  '*  to  the  compliment.  In  not  a  few  cases — Huon  of 
Bordeaux,  Ogier  the  Dane,  Guy  of  Warwick,  are  conspicuous 
examples — we  possess  the  same  story  in  various  stages;  and  can 
see  how  poems,  p^haps  originally  like  King  Ham  of  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  thousand  lines  or  even  shorter  in  the  13th 
century,  grew  to  thirty,  forty,  fifty  thousand  in  the  15th.  The 
transference  of  the  story  itself  from  verse  to  ptozt  is  also — save 
In  some  particular  and  still  controverted  instances — regularly 
traceable  and  part  of  a  larger  and  natural  literary  movement. 
While,  also  naturally  enough,  the  pieces  become  in  time  fuller 
of  conversation  (though  not  as  yet  often  of  conversation  that 
advances  the  story  or  heightens  its  interest),  of  descriptive 
detail,  &C.  And  In  some  groups  (notably  that  of  the  remark- 
able Amadis  division)  a  very  great  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
portion and  degradation  of  the  character  of  the  marvellous 
dement  appears — the  wonders  being  no  bnger  mystical,  and 
magical  oiily  in  the  lower  sense. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  kind 
or  kinds  m  individual  examples.  Of  these  the  English  reader 
okmu^  has  a  matchless  though  late  instance  in  the  Morte 
iftmo  d^ Arthur  of  Malory,  a  book  which  is  at  once  a  carpus 
m^mmpttM,  ^^^  ^  pattern  of  romance  in  gross  and  in  detail. 
The  fact  that  it  is  not,  as  has  been  too  often  hastily  or 
igfM>rantly  asserted,  a  mere  compilation,  but  the  last  of  a  singular 
seria  of  rehandlings  and  redactions — conducted  with  extra- 
ordinary though  for  the  most  part  indistinctly  traceable  instinct 
of  genius — makes  it  to  some  extent  transcend  any  single  example 
of  older  date  and  more  isolated  composition.  But  it  displays 
all  the  best  as  well  as  some  of  the  less  good  characteristics  of 
most  if  not  all.  Of  the  commonest  kind — the  almost  pure 
reman  d'oMniures  itself— the  Gareth-Beaumains  episode  (for 
which  we  have  no  direct  original,  French  or  Engliish,  though 
Lykius  Discanus  and  Ipamedon  come  near  to  it  in  different 
ways)  win  give  a  fair  example;  while  its  presentation  of  the 
later  chapters  of  the  Grul  story,  and  the  intertwisted  plot 
ajid  continuing  catastrophe  of  the  love  of  Lancelot  and  Guine- 
vere, altogether  transcend  the  usual  scope  of  romance  pure  and 
simple,  and  introduce  almost  the  highest  possibilities  of  the 
romantic  novel.  The  way  in  which  Malory  or  his  immediate 
authorities  have  extruded  the  tedious  wars  round  the  "  Rock 
of  Ihe  Saxops,"  have  dropped  the  awkward  episode  of  the  false 
Guinevere,  and  have  restrained  the  uninteresting  exuberance 
of  the  continental  wars  and  the  preliminary  strriggles  with  the 
minor  kings,  keeps  the  reader  ftom  contact  with  the  duller  sides 
of  romance  only.  Of  the  real  variety  which  rewards  a  persistent 
reader  of  the  class  at  large  it  would  be  impossible  to  present 
even  a  miniature  hand-index  here;  but  something  may  be  done 


by  sample,  which  will  not  be  mere  sample,  but  an  Integral  part  of 
the  exposition.  No  arbitrary  separation  need  be  made  between 
French  and  English;  because  of  the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  two.  As  specially  and  ssrmptomatically  noteworthy  the 
famous  pair— perhaps  the  m(»t  famotis  of  all— <7uy  of  Warwich 
and  Beiis  of  Hampton,  should  not  be  taken.  For,  with  the  txi> 
ception  of  the  separation  of  Guy  and  Felise  in  the  first,  and  some 
things  in  the  character  of  Josiane  in  the  second,  both  are  some- 
what quritless  concoctions  of  stock  matter.  Far  more  striking 
than  anything  in  either,  though  not  consummately  supported  by 
their  context,  are  the  bold  opening  of  Blancandin  et  l*orgueiUeuse 
d^amouTf  where  the  hero  begins  by  kissing  a  q)ecially  proud  and 
prudish  lady;  and  the  fine  scenes  of  fight  with  a  supernatural 
foe  at  a  grave  to  be  found  in  Amadas  et  Idoine,  Reputation 
and  value  coincide  more  neariy  in  the  charming  fairy  atory  of 
Parthenopex  de  Blois  and  the  Christian-Saracen  love  romance 
of  Flore  (Florioe  and  other  forms)  et  Blanchefleur,  Few  romances 
In  either  language,  or  in  German,  exhibit  the  ptire  adventure 
story  better  than  Chrestien  de  Troyes's  Chevalier  au  Lyon, 
especially  in  its  English  form  of  Ywain  and  Gawain;  while  the 
above-mentioned  Lybius  Disconus  {Le  Beau  D&onnu)  makes  a 
good  pair  with  this.  For  originality  of  form  and  phrase  as  well 
as  of  spirit,  if  not  exactly  of  incident,  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight  stands  alone;  but  another  Gawain  story  (in  French 
this  time),  Le  Cheoalieur  aux  deux  ipies,  though  of  much  less 
force  and  fire,  exceeds  it  in  length  without  sameness  of  adven- 
ture. Only  the  poorest  romances — those  ridiculed  by  Chaucer 
in  Sir  Thopas — ^which  form  a  small  miiiority,  lack  striking 
individual  touches,  such  as  the  picture  of  the  tree  covered  with 
torches  and  carrying  on  its  summit  a  heavenly  child,  which 
illuminates  the  huge  expaxuw  of  Durmart  le  Gallois.  The 
various  forms  of  the  Seoen  Wise  Masters  in  different  European 
languages  show  the  Sittitude  of  the  Western  to  the  Eastern 
fiction  interestingly.  The  beautiful  romance  of  Emari  is  about 
the  best  of  several  treatments  of  one  of  the  exceptional  subjects 
classed  above — the  unnatural  love  of  father  for  daughter, 
while  if  we  turn  to  German  stories  we  find  not  merely  in  the 
German  variants  of  Arthurian  themes,  biit  in  others  a  double 
portion  of  the  mystical  element.  French  themes  are  constantly 
worked  up  afresh — as  indeed  they  are  9II  over  Europe — but  the 
Germans  have  the  advantage  of  drawing  upon  not  merely 
Scandinavian  traditions  like  those  which  they  wrought  into 
the  Nibdungen  Lied  and  Gudrun,  but  others  of  their  own. 
And  both  in  these  and  in  their  dealings  with  French  they  some- 
times show  an  amoimt  of  story-telling  power  which  is  rare  in 
Frendi  and  English.  No  handling  of  the  Tristan  and  Iseult 
story  can  compare  with  Gottfried's;  while  the  famous  Der  arme 
Heinrich  of  Hartmarm  von  Aue  (the  original  of  Longfellow's 
Golden  Legend)  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  and  most  charm- 
ing examples  of  romance,  di^laying  in  almost  the  bluest 
degree  possible  for  a  story  of  little  complexity  all  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  thing. 

What,  then,  are  these  characteristics?  The  account  has  now 
been  brought  to  a  point  where  a  reasoned  r£sum6  of  It  will  give 
as  definite  an  answer  as  can  be  given. 

Even  yet  we  may  with  advantage  interpose  a  consideration 
of  the  answer  that  was  given  to  this  question  universally  (with 
a  few  dissidents)  from  the  Renaissance  to  nearly  the  Sammary 
end  of  the  x8th  century  and  not  Infrequently  since;  •topMom 
while  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  well-attested  re-  ''"'^ 
volutions  of  critical  thought  and  taste,  it  may  be  given  again. 
This  is  that  romance  on  the  whole,  and  with  some  flashes  of 
better  things  at  times,  is  a  jumble  of  incoherent  and  mostly 
Hl-told  stories,  combim'ng  sameness  with  extmvagance,  out- 
raging probabHity  and  the  laws  of  imitative  form,  childish  as 
a  rule  In  its  appeal  to  adventure  and  to  the  supernatural,  immoral 
in  its  ethics,  barbarous  in  its  aesthetics,  destitute  of  any  philo- 
sophy, representing  at  its  very  best  (though  the  ages  of  its 
lowest  appredation  were  har(Uy  able  even  to  consider  this) 
a  necessary  stage  in  the  education  of  half-dvilized  peoples, 
and  embodying  some  interesting  legends,  much  curious  folk- 
lore and  a  certain  amount  of  distorted  hi^orical  evidence.    On 
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the  other  hand,  for  the  last  hundred  years  and  more,  there 
have  been  some  who  have  seen  in  romance  ahnost  the  highest 
and  certainly  the  most  charming  form  of  fictitious  creation, 
the  link  between  poetry  and  religion,  the  literary  embodiment 
of  men's  dreams  and  desires,  the  appointed  nepenthe  of  more 
sophisticated  ages  as  it  was  the  appointed  pastime  of  the  less 
sophisticated.  Between  these  opposites  there  is  of  course  room 
for  many  middle  positions,  but  few  of  these  will  be  occupied 
safely  and  inexpugnably  by  those  who  do  not  take  heed  of 
the  following  conclusions. 

Romance,  beyond  all  question,  enmeshes  and  retains  for  us 
a  vast  amount  of  stoiy-material  to  which  we  find  little  corre- 
sponding in  ancient  literature.  It  lays  the  foundation  of  modem 
prose  fiction  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  mere  working  out  and 
building  up  of  certain  features  leads  to,  and  in  fact  involves, 
the  yKhxAt  structure  of  the  modem  novd  {q.v.).  It  antiquates 
(by  a  sort  of  gradual "  taking  for  granted  '0  the  dassical  assump- 
tion that  love  is  an  inferior  motive,  and  that  women,  though 
they  "  may  be  good  sometimes  "  are  scarcely  fit  for  the  position 
of  principal  personages.  It  helps  to  institute  and  ensure  a  new 
uiuty— the  unity  of  interest.  It  admits  of  the  most  extensive 
variety.  It  gives  a  scope  to  the  imagination  which  exceeds 
that  of  any  known  older  literary  form.  At  its  best  it  embodies 
the  new  or  Christian  morality,  if  not  in  a  Pharisaic  yet  in  a 
Christian  fashion,  and  it  establishes  a  concordat  between 
religion  and  art  in  more  ways  than  this.  Incapable  of  exacter 
delation,  inclining  (a  danger  doubtless  as  well  as  an  advantage) 
towards  the  vague,  it  is  nevertheless  comprehensible  for  all  its 
vagueness,  and,  ixiformal  as  it  is,  possesses  its  own  form  of 
beauty — and  that  a  precious  one.  These  characteristics  were, 
if  perceived  at  all  by  its  enemies  in  the  period  above  referred 
to,  taken  at  their  worst;  they  were  perceived  by  its  champions 
at  the  turn  of  the  tide  and  perhaps  exaggerated.  From  both 
attitudes  emerged  that  distinction  between  the  "  classic  "  and 
the  "  romantic  "  which  was  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  as  requiring  notice  before  we  conclude.  The  cradest, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  the  most  intentionally  cmde  (for 
Goethe  knew  the  limiutionsof  his  saying),  is  that  "Classicism 
b  health;  Romanticism  is  disease."  In  a  less  question-begging 
proposition  of  single  terms,  classicism  might  be  said  to  be 
meUiod  and  romanticism  energy.  But  in  fact  sharp  distinctions 
of  the  kind  do  much  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  trae  that  the 
one  tends  to  order,  lucidity,  proportion;  the  other  to  freedom, 
to  fancy,  to  caprice.  But  the  attempt  to  reimpose  these 
qualities  as  absolutely  distinguishing  marks  and  labels  on 
particular  works  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  mistake  and  dis- 
aster, and  there  is  more  than  mete  irony  in  the  person  who 
defines  romance  as  "  Something  which  was  written  between 
an  unknown  period  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  and 
which  has  been  imitated  since  the  later  part  of  the  i8th  century." 
What  that  something  really  is  is  not  well  to  be  known  except 
by  reading  more  or  less  considerable  sections  of  it — by  exploring 
it  like  one  of  its  own  forbidden  countries.  But  something  of 
a  sketch-map  of  that  country  has  been  attempted  here. 

To  illustrate  and  reinforce  the  above,  see  in  the  first  place  articles 
on  the  different  national  literatures,  tMptdally  French  and  Ice- 
landic; as  also  the  following  >~ 

Oassical  or  Pseudo-Qassieal  Subjeds.—ATOLVOvma  op  Tyrs; 
LoNcus;  Heliodorus;  Apulbius;  Troy;  Thbbbs;  Caesar, 
Juuus;  AlbxandbbtbbGrxat;  Ubbculbs;  Jason;  Obdipus; 
Virgil. 

Arthurian  Romance.— hKjnvK;  Gawain;  Pbrcbval;  Lancb- 
lot;  Mbrlin;  Tristan;  Round  Table:  Grail;  and  the 
articles  on  romance  writers  such  as  Malory,  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  Chretien  de  Troves,  Gottfried  of  Strassburg,  Ac. 

Freneh  Romance.— Cviarleuacke  ;  Guillaumb  d'Orangb  ;  DooN 
DB  Maybncb;  Ogibb  thb  Danb;  Roland;  Rbnaud  db  Mont- 
AUBAN  (Quatre  fils  Aymon);  HuoN  OP  Bordeaux;  Girart  de 
Roussillon;  AmisbtAmilbs;  Macairb;  PartonopeusdbBlois. 
Robert  the  Devil;  Florb  and  Blancheflbur;  Garin  lb 
Lohbraim;  Raoul  de  Cambrai;  Guillaumb  db  Palbbmb; 
AdbnAs  lb  Roi;  BbnoIt  de  Saintb-Morb,  Ac. 
•  Anglo-Norman,  An^Danish,  Enilish  Romance.— Bews op  Hamp- 
ton; Horn;  Havblok;  Gut  op  Wabwick;  Robin  Hood; 
Maid  Marian. 

Gcnnoa.— Nibblungbnlbd  ;Ortnit  ;  Dbtricb  op  Bbbn  ;  Wolp- 


dbtbicb;  Hbldenbucb;  WALTtaAiius;  Gddbum;  Hildbbbaiid. 
Lay  op;  Ruodlibb. 

Northem,—SiGUED;  Waylano;  Hamlet;  Edda. 

Spanish. — ^Amadis  db  Gaula. 

Various. — Reynard;  Roman  db  la  Rosb;  Gbxsblda  and 
kindred  stories;  GsNEViivB  op  Brabant;  Gbsta  Romanorum; 
Barlaam  and  Josapbat;  Sbvbn  Wisb  Masters;  Mabldunb, 
Voyage  op. 

Authorities. — The  first  modem  composition  of  importance  on 
romance  (putting  aside  the  dealings  of  Italian  critics  in  the 
i6th  century  witn  the  question  of  romantic  w.  classical  unity)  is 
the  very  remarkable  dialogue  De  la  Lecture  des  vieux  romans  written 
by  Chapelain  in  mid- 17th  century  (ed.  FeiUet.  Paris,  1870), 
which  is  a  surprising  and  thoroughgoing  defence  of  its  subjects. 
But  for  long  afterwards  there  was  little  save  unintelligent  and 
mostly  quite  ignorant  depreciation.  The  sequence  of  really 
important  serious  works  almost  begins  with  Hurd's  Leliers  on 
Chwalry  and  Romance  (1763).  In  succession  to  this  may  be  con- 
sulted on  the  leneral  subject  (which  alone  can  be  here  regarded) 
the  disserutions  of  Percy,  Warton  and  Ritsoa;  Sir  Walter  Soott. 
"  Essay  on  Romance  "  in  the  supplement  to  the  Encyeiopaedia 
Britannica  (1816-24):  Dunlop.  Mtstory  of  Fiction  (1816,  to  be 
usefully  supplemented  and  completed  by  its  latest  edition.  1888, 
with  very  lajrge  additions  by  H.  Wilson);  Wolff.  Attfoneiue 
Cesehichie  des  Romans  (Jena,  1841-50);  Ward.  Calaloiue  of 
Romances  in  the  British  Museum  (voL  L  l88t.  voL  iL  iSgx)  (the 
most  valuable  single  contribution  to  the  knowledge  <rf  the  subject) ; 


Century  (1899);     Gregory  Smith,  The  Transition  Period  (1900)1 
Hannay,  The  Later  Renaissance  (1898)]:    W.  P.  Ker.  £^  ami 


Romance  (1897). 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES,  the  name  generslly  adopted  for 
the  modem  languages  descended  from  the  old  Ronian  or  Latin 
tongue,  acted  upon  by  inner  decay  or  growth,  by  dialectic 
variety,  and  by  outward  influence,  more  or  less  marked,  of  all 
the  foreign  nations  with  which  it  came  into  contact. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  old  Roman  Empire  or  tbe  Latin- 
speaking  world  was  called  Romknia,  its  inhabitants  Roooani 
(adj.  Romanicus),  and  its  speech  Romandum,  Vulgar  Romando, 
Italian  Romanao,  from  Romanice  h^—to  spttk  Romance; 
in  Old  French  nominative  romatOt  objective  romai^t).  Modem 
French  roman,  "a  novel,"  originally  a  oompo^tion  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  In  English  some  modems  use  Romanic  (like 
(xermanic,  Teutonic)  instead  of  Romance;  some  say  Neo-Latin, 
which  is  frequently  used  by  Romance-speaking  scfaolais.  By 
successive  changes  Latin,  a  synthetical  language,  rich  in  in- 
flexions, was  transformed  into  several  cognate  analsrtical  tongues 
of  few  inflexions,  most  of  «the  dd  forms  being  replaced  by 
separate  form-words.  As  the  literary  language  <^  the  andent 
Roman  dvilization  died  out,  seemingly  eztinguisbed  by  the 
barbarism  of  the  middle  ages,  all  the  fcans  of  the  old  rla^sical 
language  being  confounded  in  the  most  hopeless  chaos,  suddenly 
new,  vigorous  and  beautiful  tongues  qirang  forth,  ruled  by 
the  most  regular  laws,  related  to,  yet  different  from,  Latin. 
How  was  this  wonderful  change  brougfht  about?  How  can 
diaos  produce  regtilarity?  The  ex|Janation  of  this  mystery 
has  beni  given  by  Diet,  the  greit  founder  of  Romance  philology. 
The  Romance  languages  did  not  spring  from  literary  riamral 
Latin,  but  from  popular  Latin,  which,  like  every  Hving  speech, 
had  its  own  laws,  not  subject  to  the  than^^  literary  fsshions, 
but  only  to  the  slow  process  of  phonetic  change  and  dialectic 
variety.  It  is  interesting  to  obstfve  that  much  that  is  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  oldest  Latin  literature  (notably  in  the  voca- 
bulary) reappears  in  the  most  recent  phase  of  Latin — ^the 
Romance  languages.  Thus,  a  verb  iirairr,  "  to  snow,"  is  known 
to  Pacuvius,  but  does  not  again  appear  untfl  the  time  of 
Venantius  Foitunatus,  and  then  with  a  change  of  conjugatioa 
— nivire,  while  it  has  now  a  new  term  of  life  in  French  and 
Rhaeto-Romanic  dialects.  It  is  obvious  that  there  was  no 
break  of  continuity  in  the  vulgar  language,  for  if  in  the  later 
imperial  ages  a  verb  had  hetsn  formed  froib  mx,  mots,  it  must 
have  been  m'taiv,  or  nimare  (Fr.  neiitr).  Here  cspedally  the 
Wfurds  of  Horace  come  true: — 

"  Multa  renaacentur,  quae  jam  ceddere.  cadentqoe 
Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula. «  volet  osus* 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  ct  jus  ct  nonna  loquendL** 
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nc  pcMCBt  uticle,  cnibndng  all  tbs  RiuoEnee  lutUMOi 

umi  at  mdng  on  tb«  one  hud  their  coramoii  otigia  tod  thai 
conunon  devdapment,  oa  the  atbei  bud  U  poioling  out  the 
pec'ulluititi  of  the  itidividoal  Uogviices  uid  the  poMible 
expluuktion*  of  the  (rowUi  of  thete  peculiailtia.  Their 
ODBiinOD  develt^raenl  ii  miinly  deitl  with  under  Latin  Lan- 
CDACE.  The  reUtloa  of  the  euly  vulgu  Latin  to  the  literary 
language,  the  qvead  «(  lAtia  foUowing  the  qmad  of  Roman 
nile,  the  prevalence  ot  Latin  over  Oican.  Umbtian.  Etnucin, 
and  late  Iberian  and  Gallic— all  tbeK  niallen  concern  rather  the 
hiitoTy  ol  Latin  than  of  the  Romance  JAnguagea.  But  we  tnay 
aay  bnadly  that  the  language  spoken  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  at  the  lime  of  Auguatua  waa  fairly  uniform,  and  that 
patunUy   differentiations    took    place    '        ' 


have  tht 


n  Latin  oif  the  languages  c^  the  p 


ing  this  first  point  of  vi 


(167  ■.=.(,  South  Caul  (lao  B.C.).  North 
(15  B.C.).  Dbcii  (A.D.  107).  And  we  can  ac — 
results  D<  tluK  diBemcei  in  dal^  chiefly  peihi 
and  moipliolDgy  gl  the  Romance  langiiueL 
«c  find  ibi  dative  iUmi  (ItaL,  Fr.,  R^nTSu  n 


we  ihouid  find  Iliit  the  eldest 

"  """sp^'fiiiTa.cTin^ 
6^  tso  B.C.),  RaeUa. 


duced  there,  and  nnvnsdy 


thai  L^tin  Kill  1 


HUJff  in  the  Ibenan 
ID  3ie  Latin  inlm- 

H  (iui!™),  ^ 
.udliu^  Sp.  dnuj. 


We  nay  be  iustifist  b  aidgning  to  these  historic  causa  the 
beginnioga  of  the  divergsicc  from  the  origins!  uniformity-  Neither 
■eSve  iotercoune.  nor  the  dukKatioas  of  tribes  and  populatiuns 
brod^t  aboalby  ttie  prigeDcics  of  military  DrcDlonisint^nleTpiise, 
ever  cffeeted  a  complete  fusion  of  these  diveigencea.    To  this  we 

Tol^^irilh.  w*  stem  to  Bnd^nlulyiwlT.amofii  the  Italic 
poMlatlOB  in  caiBtn  disIrictK  the  survival  ol  isolated  l^ims  which 
Bad  been  dlacanledr  by  the  literaiy  language  with  its  iniriiinc 
BiiBd^eie^  and  b  coasequeiic*  also  by  srbat  may  be  called 


.,  loAbr 

I   iuead   of  aituriri;   irhuUd  is   found   beside   lul! 

AH  tboe  fonos  an  only  attested  In  Italy,  and  they  might 
by  KaaoB  of  tlitir  pnfii  be  dimrj  ai  Umbrian,  sLie*  in  Umhrian 

*hfch,lB  Latin  would  be  ad  Stabula,  save  that  the  lunitation  to  the 
cues  that  are  ta  line  with  the  Latin  rule  prove  pndsdy  that  this  is 
not  a  caae  of  Umbrian  inluence,  but  of  a  pceservation  ct  ancient 
ud  popular  Icaraa.  Beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  Er((r  has  been 
mil  1 1  III    t.jf,   ^  ■™'<   an<l   no'  only   ItaL   nrgias;    further 

peibBp*  Sp.  almtmm,   "  breakfast,"  for  'nnwairw  beside  LaL. 

In  die  secend  place  we  have,  especislly  In  Italy,  clcariy  Umbrn- 
Oacan  forma.  Contra^  to  Latin  use,  these  two  dialects,  the  most 
Importaat  in  ancient  Italy,  have  /  between  rowela  from  an  atly 
M,  dli,  aa  against  Latin  a,  d;  and  Umbrian,  PacUgnan,  Ac,  t^  i, 
Iran  an  eai^  ij,  *■,  aa  against  Latin  I,  *.  Thna  a^ni  (in  the 
glosHs),  **  agtinat  Latia  triim,  it  both  by  iWa  of  its  vowel  and 

uST^Mn  bcode  Lat.  taMctu!  ItalTWtvf,  "xb  least."  bedde 
MMan;  K^n*,  "  hocBefly."  beside  LaL  laiomia;  hdata,  bealde 
Lat.  MbAu.  FuRber,  Neap.  Oaidrt,  ~  October."  isgi/ndf,  "  eye- 
t>Kth."Lac.Bss>W(Me.Ae.  nereisa wlalihtetcalincaacsiikcthc 
Frtadi  anaMl  betid*  ItaL  Hm/aBa.  Wut  has  coma  down  to  ua 
ia  saa-phir.  which  la  not  CnSiits  >»  nolwiihstandliK  but  which 
owina  toita/wanust  take  to  be  Osco-Umbrlan!  while  the  corre- 


tba  OsH»-Umbtian  the  Italian  fawa.     As  to  the 
>  a.  C.  CrSbcr,  AtOltS^  lit-  LaOstratiiU.  i-Ut. 


JimanfT,  VaiTD  points  W  mOo  boidc  silla  u  nMle,  a 
miut  add  ItaL  jtegoln,  Sardin.  ursso.  5p.  and  Port-  at 
i/na),  "  plough  tail";  ItaL  cfu,  Sardin.  fiip,  Fr.  yr 
(■itis_loc  Us^  or  ItaL  fjsssiiw,  Fr.  poma,  Sp.  fum 


_•■  holly  " 


chiefly  in  Sicily  and  near  Napiei,  that  is,  in  the  ancient  seat 
rinna.     \t  wQl  be  dear  that  we  are  dealing  chiefly  with 
sgriculiui^  and  it  ia  remarkable  that  thoae 
y  spread  all  over  the  enpirf,  while  thos 
or  almost  enlltely.  limited  to  Italy- 
vocabulary  of  North  and  South 
Gallic  elemenla,   and  one  may 
'  er  the  Koman  coDquesC 


I  category  spread  all  over  the  enpirr,  while  thoae  of 
entirdy,  or  almost  entirely,  limited  to  '-' 
lei  we  may  cite  the  vocabulary  of  Nt 

,  yidds  a  number  ol  Gallic  elemenla. 

■fdy  infer  that  In  the  first  few  centuria  after  the  Re 

then  is  in  fad  a  dt^nitc  Juslificalian  for  this  infertncerThe 
called  Eodlichen  rioasary  of  the  ath  century  la  a  conipilat" — 
a  native  of  South  Caul,  ol  Gallic  words  which  were  cleariy 


ly  daaww,/'  siaiiMw,"  canrfrwrr,  "  pra  radorr      (Fr-fUBfi 
arnofa  nsr  bigariw"  {Fr.  faaO;  aaaU  "  soUr,"  Savoy-  ' 

tradition— f<#ia.  '*  fau 
:he  Vnieiian  and  Rai 

.^.Tlal.  """ 


Another  Gallic  wwd  recorded  by 
— rtill  eiDstB  uxlay  with  this  mean 


■ffift 


I  time  tl  the  contact  ol  Cauls  ar 


has  preserved  for  us.    It  is  t 
"  Bsrbara  de  piclis  vc 


!^^t^e1^,, 


ablislied'foc 
a  the  Galki-RDmance 


irKS.  BITcdaM,  OcUrrilBM,  rbda. 

id  tcvu  [Ft.  teaiK.  Ital.  bnna)  ii 
ding  we  may  perhapi 


;■  plough," 


Fr.  UnJri,  Enaad,  bErrdcT,  Sp.  UlodrD.  Foil.  Ira^; 
"  fdloe  of  a  wheel  "  (Bret.  Kammrd),  Fr.  laramdit, 
<a.  With  ntrwawe  may  class  ux,  "  plough-shacei^ 
rail.  Mod.  Ft-  rd^ni,  "  fuiTow,"  GallE  'rita  (rf.  CymT. 


■  T  gnwp  is  fonncd  by  arvoiu,  ' 
I'r.  Iniu.  Mod.  Fr.  kni.  "  mal 
j;  lie,  "yeast-"     Among  the  1 


^"'GBii"'*™  (d.  Ir-  w);  probably  also 
1*.  Prov,  raixf  j  Fr.  srriK.  ^-  alder  '■  Icf. 
«-name  Vemodubrum,  "' slderwaler  >j 
d  S.  Fr.  iirna*™,  "sloe"  (It.  simi). 
larl,"  aa  being  in  uae  among  the  Gaula 


Mtiiif»):e 


lilk  yicldid  m^i 

t.  trncil. 
In  north  Italy  wt  find  /mdn. 


-. jrl,  which  corresponds  to  a  Gallic 

lurdlq  the  sheep  and  cows  were  kept  whose 
whey  "  (Ir.  auit)-  The  wood  needed  for 
ns  cut  with  the  ''wood-knife,"  GsIL  litfii- 
riisy  notice  further  the  group  ^|a,  "  eiH 
Pnv.   trggg  and   the  diminutive  tregiis. 


, _._nt"(cf,Cymr./rmi«),  which 

„  .  panlld  to  no  raentionid  above;  also  Comasc.  int.  "hlack- 
berty,"  Ir.  **■,  "  thorn,"  and  (over  a  large  part  of  north  Italy) 
»«f.  "bunch,"  "tull,"  O.  Ir.  iurT-  To  s-ngfe  out  a  lew  words. 
diere  is  Prov.  W  "horn,"  Cymr.  Ion;  Pledm.  arnarrrt.  from  a 
word  that  haa  come  down  tu  ua  aa  Latin,  but  is  nally  Gall:  - 
nfTO,  Cymr.  frynw.  Gaelic /roraj*,  "  weasi'  " 
Rom.  lUalect  in  Swilictiand  aoman,  from  I 
bcsgnatevithO.K.C.  *ar>ig.  Mod.  K.G.  *> 


1-.  ZnlKk.firto(l.  SfruMJiirKkt»t.J3^iy>, 
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nu'iht. 


•V, 


I  and  hardly  ai 


hicHy  witli  Hit 

n  pRciidy  tbe  laine  way  the  Spaniih  vocabulary  muit  have 
unn   learned   with   tracei  of  Iberian  elements     But  the  proceat 

milted  time  and  chanze  ii  imalL  On  a  Latin  inacriptiou  from 
Spain  we  find  pafamiu,  plain,"  and  ^oau  occura  to  thit  day  ia 
Ihii  lenx.  Aa  the  Iberian  doei  nat  know  the  Bund  p,  the  word 
cannot  be  Ibetian.  and  aiuK  be  CeJtic 

In  Iiidore  wi  find  tiu,  "bay,"  which  ihauld  be  read   tdid. 

Ft.  taw  and  Ital.  Jain  are  foimiquite  imnlly  bomiwld  from  S^nilt. 

»  I^'mciiIM  ^iruenii* 

"       J^ud.  ai  wdl  a* 

^  of  Ibenan. 


d  in  Spatuih  and  Eu 


d  ^"£eiK«d 
very  iceplicalr' 


Plauiui  UK>  dilUiuiilt  and  iluprmilt  initeai 
4iifi*ndiu — forma  be  imported  Irom  hii  naii' 
like  Ebe  Umbriant»  the  fJicana  too  pronounced 
Later  we  And  Ihli  ame  chanve  thnnjEhout  the  ^ 
eentnl  IlaJy.  ind  even  in  Rome,  wTiemi  it  i 


Unbriar 


flet  BiHli.  (.f.  autiia-ltt.  jmnca;  and  ilmDariy  «  have 
fifiit  in  cenlnS  and  aouth  Italy  beaidc  Tiuc.  cimt  (jtime). 
lul  even  in  (Hi  panicuhu'  the  chanu  affecli  not  only  the  fetniii 
I  ancient  Unbm,  but  alao  thne  oT  the  Okiiu  aoiT  Meoapiant. 


irepiwu^ 
jn  tor  a  mo 


Italy  Tw«" 


{ana  wat.  And  finally,  m 
brian  betveen  voweli  by  i 
the  national  alphabeta  am 
id  lince  the  PaelTBun  alpha, 
te  niay  perhapa  a«aucne  thai 
aound  ai  It.  or  r:  and  thli 
itecli  of  central  and  (outherr 


limy. 


etiihe 


n5™Hc,    The 


niliij  iKit  not  Friul 

■a  an  Intermediary  itep.  t 

But  in  the  fine  place  w 

nder  the  Gallic  dby  n,  i: 


r  a  lane  part  of 
jvely  recently.  Secondly,  in  Gallic  in- 
ecriptiona  the  comMnilioii  t-T  lalreqoently  replaced  by  XT, » thai 
IhtTridi  Honuncialieo  tb  (Ir.  ucU.  "  Bisht  Tu  « <M  aa  Ancknt 
GaUie.  AMlaincelliepiclimiufyataceoItbePr./aitfroin/afhiai, 
■■it  Iron  iwli^  ie  lilirwiie  du,  it  la  natunl  to  Hppoae  a  rdation 
betweeo  Ihea  !•««  aod  alt  tbe  more  beouae  the  tbcrian  Ptmniula 
oil  tha  ooe  bwiiL  ud  a  lam  port  of  the  wntem  and  central  ana  of 
upper  Italy  on  the  other,  ihaw  an  identicalprriced;  but  in  Venetian, 
ctntnt  and  loiitbein  Italy  il  became  U.  Thiidly,  naaalind  voweli 
■n  ia  cvMence  dudly  in  the  ancient  leata  of  the  Cclte-in  northern 
and  aoutbem  Fnnc*,  in  Piedmonl,  Genoa.  Lombairly  and  partly 
in  RaeCb.  alio  In  Portugal,  but  oot  aa  far  u  KUIhem  Emilia.  At 
Ihb  point  Biain  evidence  Imm  the  Gallic  faili  completely.  Finally 
an  attempt  haa  been  made  to  trace  back  the  geoenl  charactenatn  of 
the  French  ant  the  Gallo-Ramanic  dialecta  of  Italy  to  the  peculi- 
trilif*  1^  the  Gallic  accent  It  ia  uaumed  that  then  waa  a  (Kcided 
■  "A  broughtaboutanover-emphailacil  theetreieed 
penae  a  the  unaccented  onei.  with  the  rewilt  of 
weakenina  of  the  unaccented  vonli,  and  particulariy 
oUowinj  the  urened  lyllable.    Here  again  we  can  only 


'fSTlfl^B 


LDbke. 


'Cf,  R.  ThumeyKn.jritofBiwiiiK*M  (Halle,  iBSj):  W.  Meyei^ 
Qbke.  EiMiilhr<ait  ■■  dii  nmuMiukt  5ffoi*»«j™tiaP.  p.  3*  If. 
■CLAicoli.  [SatrtKro  iluuhtict  tiMo); Ardiine iHuJopio 
■liaw,  X.  I60!  SpniktriarHschifllkU  Britf4  (iMj:  d.  H. 
:hartt,  Zrilxinjl  far  rtm.  FM.,'-   "-  —'  ■' — ^ — '■  — ' 


Bruft    {iM;:   d.    1 
;o  and  euewDeie)!  ai 


that,  on  the  contrary,  thia  peculiar acccniuatkio  maybe  due  toocber 
reaaoni,  unknown  to  ul  To  lum  to  morpbokfy,  tbe  method  of 
enumeratlnr^'-ai  we  find  It.  for  example,  in  Fr  Aofre^viru,  Ac. — 
would  eecni  to  be  Gallic,  ilnce  it  it  commoD  toalt  the  Celii. 

But  even  il  we  adtmt  certain  reftonal  varialiona,  all  theae  were 
overlaid  try  an  "  Average  Latin  "  which  pretenti  a  number  of  tmm- 
tial  featurea  uniformly  over  the  whole  area,  and  which  dUfcred 
from  the  literary  languafe.  Tbeie  characteriKlci  (in  hiarorkal 
tequence)  are  aa  followa:  (i}  Loea  of  final  ai  in  polyiyllabic  wonla 
(which  we  find  eumpUficd  in  the  very  oldeit  iucnptiou) :  (i)  lnaa 

antiquity  (cf.  osier),  aod  at  the  bepnDlni  <t  imperial  limea  wu 
fairiy  ninimoB:  (3)  ]«•  of  ■  before  1  coupled  witb  the  lentiheninr 
of  tbe  vowel,  foe  which  Vam  la  evidence  in  hia  altetoaiioaa  ol 

fInm'npBiii'Tlul.  nut,  0*?^  ni,  Mod.^r.  dwm^'  TmUS 
tbe  end  of  tbe  Republic  t  ia  loat  before  a — «.r.  tsar  inatead  of 
«ni,  rfw  lutead  of  ri»u  [Ital.  5p.  n'c),  aiMiu  uWead  of  saiivwu 

Ih  Ke  UkiiEuaen  it  ia  impoiaible  to  decule  wbether    tbe 

M  'in^eioKripiioiiModlui  nv™,  whicb 

A^       '         we  have  the  cue  of  fj  an  Tdul.  Hckia! 

Fi  >.  nn».  Port.  wJlk<,  Rum.  ■  I  c/ iviafu :  ihc 

n.'  I  diMnvc  vowdi.  of  j,  t  I  ^  I  lojl  aingle 

(?ul.  pijma.'Vr'U^i  J^rjluSH 
frncm.  ft.  trtdiv):  tdma  (Ital.  tdo- 


•U)-.f^at. 


td  durint  til 
of  an  ea^y  ■ 


«piaii 


ber  caae  a  victory  for  that  of  EhebourgeoiiieandariitocTacy. 
IN  bdonit  to  ITmbrlan,  Volidan  and  vulfar  Latin,  wbich 
I  why  Appiua  Claudiua  Putcher  cbanyed  hia  name  to  Clfidiua 
e  deaertcd  the  patriciaai  and  went  over  to  the  EJebriam. 

. .  ere  ia  other  evidence  d  thit  chanfe  of  nund.    But  in  the 

inicrfptiont  of  the  Emc^re  0  for  oa  it  very  nre,  aave  in  proper  n«RW^ 
and  the  Romance  languacn  bave  partly  preaerved  the  an  to  tbia 
day  witb  little  or  no  chanie  (d.  Jtum.  awl,  Prov.  iimr.  Pan. 
amir  Irom  tuiai),  or  only  changed  it  to  a  at  a  later  Mace  (cf.  Fr. 

.1. 1. .1. ij  -.1..  I. : u ...   ,)_  „  (1^,  ^j^ 

td  the  lau  . 
judEing  frvin 
I,  in  the  and  ceniurv  a.o.  WefinditattfaeliipnBinc 

e,  and  alas  wHhin  It  after  connnanm  but  dm  afi« 

vweli;  i.|.  ids  ipoJi,  but  mat  iipaui;  iildn,  iad,  but  hi  iDia.  Ae. 
Moat  imnirtant  of  an  art  the  miidllkatiana  that  allect  tbe  accented 
rowela.  whicb  give  a  new  look  to  the  language  aa  a  wbole.  In  Old 
Jtin  and  even  towaida  tbe  end  of  tbe  Kepubtican  age.  vow-ela 
rarinl  solely  according  10  Ifacir  quantity,  f  .g.  a  wai  longer  than  4,  f 


.  .  10  detail,      .  ..  _ 

.  a  phenomenon  which  aroae,  judging 
. We  find  it  at  Ifaelicpi 


....  -.-  . of  the  frammariau,  thoofh  they  mcntKHi 

u,ily  the  double  pmnuaciatioa  of  a  and  e,  oot  thai  of  i  aod  w.  It 
waa  probably  in  the  eoune  of  the  4tb  century  Ibat  tbe  Funbcr 
change  tooli  place,  by  which  all  vowelt  were  tflijIbeBed  before  a 
dngle  conaonant,  and  ihoneDed  before  two  or  more.  ^e.  'rll^ 
became  ilHi.  while  Hriimi  became  Uttam,  But  the  older  qualilatrv* 
variationa  were  maintained  ao  that  even  now  (Mr  and  iMi,  or 
aaum  and  UOurn  dU  not  contain  tbe  lame  vawel-iound.  tbe  lennit 
l^vint  a  doae,  the  lallei  an  open.  veweL  (Cf.  Ital.  lete.  tin.  Fr. 
101/,  Si,  S11  Hf,  tU:  or  Ital.  lf«B  and  IfO*.  Fr.  Uit  and  U.i    It  it 

Of  ™ptione'vwiiu^,S'pnxli:ti^SIIjr(SiBl."  Tnd™ 

Ihe  pmceai  oT  deve^pmcnt;  but  the  moat  important  atagea  were 
already  accompliihed.  In  thit,  too.  we  are  comciued  *ith  eliaiifd 
allixilng  the  whole  Romance  reglan.     The  final  tp  vaa  latea 

be  called  clue  1  (or  i>),    Thia  Hep  waa  not  takes  b-y  the 


cnatem  reglont,  cvceptlnf  aa  to  t,  at 
uoafioctecf  i9^aifni.r~ 


Lod  Sardinia  re 
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Tin  Yowtl  lyiUW  llMt  dmlopcd  la 


til  the  drputmcBt  ai  OnioB  n  find  Im  ndicsl  chaniti.  Tlie 
Ecnilivc  wu  the  fint  eu>  to  diappar.  In  leiwral  iit  [unctiani 
wen  luucpcd  by  the  pfcpeiitisa  ti.  But  for  Che  poaKvive  ■«!■ 
the  daiin  wu  mdopud.  c(.  Hic  RiouiiKUHt  Mihbiia  to  Duoi 
Fuius.  in  u  iBKripOoB  Ikhb  CwL  TIw  ■minlivc  itrvn  [or 
the  OK  aXtcr  ptepeHhioai  UDdcr  aU  diciuiiitaiice**  And  thcrrfoR 
eves  la  plica  wbere  tlie  older  lufuue  uhI  Ibe  ablative,  (.(. 
ma^utr  am  nai  dixnMf  la  *  FoMpetaa  iuciiptioB.  Nouni  of 
Ibe  tUid  dedeuloa  with  meaev'Mic  Hndutive,  t,  (.  tau. 
aiitt,  VI,  Ae.,  fsfm  a  dbayUaUc  oomiaaiive,  t^.  bMii,  uirpu. 
Ac  The  dividiBt  line  benm  nuuculine  and  neuter,  at  all  li — 
doubtful,  b  (requenlly  broka  drm.npeciallr  in  the  lintular, 
cattMiM  Inattad  o(  enUiiu,  asd  there  are  cobvcik  caw*.  TVa 
abasrptinn  s[  the  fourth  decleniion  by  the  Kcond  ii  atmoH  complete. 
I.  .t-  j_i — :^  ^  ,1^  BfOBOuni  the  geoilivei  ipntiia,  iUirfai,  dal. 
-  -"— ■—  -■"-».  are  loand  in  tevml  ininiptiont. 
niancuafe.  lipce.aawthavFalrcady 
Hw»  lavy  are  not  ai  Doaw  in  tbe  Iberian  penimuU.  On  the  other 
band,  all  the  RoBaiKe  lanfuafeaabov  that  *h  look  Ibe  place  of '(d. 
The  Die  of  lUt  aa  peraoaal  prsDOUB,  and  alio  of  ipH,  and  of  bolb 
the*  (onn  aa  articlee,  dalea  froa  ancient  limea.  We  find  a  par- 
allel to  Iha  wcakeoiet  of  Ihcaa  demonttrallvet  in  the  amalnme- 
•ion  <i  Ibe  proDOBdnaresaMBatloaa  Is  be  lound  ai  eaity  aa  ilautyi 


ifimi.  aiui  (em.  iOttiai. 
but  da  pot  bdoni  to  thecal 


ch  tcaulla  in  new  foroUt  r .e.  to* 


acaiiM  (ItaL  jnoto,  Sp.  tqinsu).    Ii 
btic  change  b  the  diiapptarance  of 
tbe  c^ianation  of  Iha  pbenor 
rather  than  format.   Popular 

vulgar  pencpn  deaia  only  witl 


.  itaOU  <p.  F 


in  both  caKt  being'  payci»iogia[ 
■rriclly  epHlEing. 


known,  they  reported 


:he  timple  mind- 

indefinite  third  penon  pluoL,  t-t- 
mode  of  expreiiing  SomMi  mdiiur. 
u  m  waa  nptoced  by  anufu  /«, 

_jld  now  t.k-^Ci'  .l-".-«™  il . 

all  other  teni 

d^ppeared. 

re     In  cofflpeua , 

tm  ffifinging  up  beddc 


e  prefervedt  only  of  dbe  infinite  forma,  the  lerur 
«:...—  ,-j  ,L-  ._  ^-^^^  '■^lappeared.    Of  the  gc 

cofflpeoaalior 


dpfe.  aDdthuanattainicothefonaof  >  perfnt. 

Then  ia  littla  cbaue  In  the  fotmatioD  of  individual  vcrb-fcn 
It  io  natonl  that  the  In&dtivee  tat,  adK,  fttu.  beinj;  eiception 
aboaU  ban  bcca  brought  into  line  with  all  the  teH.    Thtawagdc 


-,  amply  adding -non . _     ..... 

two  were  eoiutructcd  from  the  forma  of  the  verb  whi 
accented,  or  from  the  perfect.  e.f.aaMaw,  feubam.mt 
j^  -^  *^i^-  •^^^ —  ^^  jl^  analDgy  of  daetbam.  dt 


4c.  {ci.  llaL  • 


1.  pola)- 


eapccialljr  aa  between  -<r«.  and  -^rr  verfn.  noticed  by  the  Latin 
gianmariani  themaalvea;  we  have  evidence,  too,  that  at  an  early 
atage  the  pretent  forma  in  -aa,  -aaaa-  led  to  a  confoaion  of  the  -ve 

Sp.  Burir.  Run.  mitiy,  Lucrtlioa  haa  <■»>><;  Cato  ba^/olirt.  Ac! 
For  the  reat  we  may  note  aa  important  that  perfrct-fonna  without 

_     — u  —  _.,j    _.,.-. ,  infected  the  firat  peraon  aingular.  r.f. 

e  in  -Wt  aroae  on  the  model  of  andtai. 
frtmdidi  [in  the  gi 
be'aM  lo'havc  beer 

greater  freedom  than  i 
marked  pref e**-" '"  -* 


K  Inuil  mrnlion  the  poat-vnialiatnouna  cnnHmnrf  out  of  veilji 

Minn  (on  the  pillem  of  fllHU.  p/ankmlTand  thEie  ionnatioj 
oon  became  cKtremel^  common,  and  not  only  in  a-  verbi.  but  ai 
n  ^ra-verba,  cf .  in  parucular  j/oliu.  "grief  "  (not  to  be  cnnf  used  wii 
he  ancient  da/ui,  "  cnft  "J,  CJJ^  x.  4sto  <Rum.  iv.  IiaL.  Jaol 
'r._iail,  Sp.  Jiuit).    Ai  emmplea  of  other  typea  we  have  -hi 


beaide  itfittin;  directiiftt  bende  JireOv,  when  the  old 
had  aepa/ated  Doth  in  form  and  in  mcanifie  from  tbe  vef__. 
and  had  bnonie  adjecthra.wboae  iwaa  ieic  to  be  ftn  of  the  uem. 
Another  feature  of  tbe  verb  la  the  gradual  retreat  of  old  aimj^ 
fonnationa  in  favour  of  derivativea  from  the  participle,  t-f.  caMarr, 
adjutart,  viuarf,  Ac,  b  place  of  tantrt,  o^fwara,  audtn;  then  for 
dcnominativea  -icare  and  Ibe  Gr.  -iaara  (ltd.  -euuH,  Fr,  -ojrr,  Sp. 
-tar)  which,  coming  in  with  Chitelanlty,  waa  aoon  added  on  to  Latm 
atema.  «x-  (in  FulHntiua)  cilikeptaanfiKaa  out  tibaatanan. 

Among  pc^ta  of  ayntai  ve  may  aiogle  out  Ibe  replariog  of  In' 
finitivil  acntencca  (lotiowing  veibl  3  feeling,  arnng,  haring. 
wiahing]  by  clauaeaanlh  ut.  cited  or  tfiru.wheou  Ital.  tkt,  Ft.ciu- 
The  Utter  pattlde  apiead  mor-  — ''•-    --• -' ------ 


B  lapliiCa^ 


ubLlai^  aa  npinn  o^  the  wVole  Rominct 
r»  from  the  everyday  language  which  waa  uied 
le  Ebroto  that  of  the  DaiuSe,  but  it  iaby  no  i 

"ioT  how*rnucfl?  '^t 
mtioned  above  (Ital.  4j 


ttfOii  and  an, _  — 

Jtable.  Between  Fr.  fraiUe  ("  emw  ").  Lyon. 
la,  Tirol,  init,  and  (with  diange  of  genbr) 
...  .k :.^_  1^1,  In  Yo^  ,pj i_. 


atr.  the  c 

ia  led  to  I 

a  'fratifar.  4.  and  it  ia  aafe  Io  aoume  that 

em  icfiona.  Rum,  tJU,  Sic.  aieicri,  Sp.  Melbr, 
ir.  Dafm.  afludr,  "  to  lind,"  all  poinl  to  effort, 
hechange  in  meaning  may  be  aafely  aaciibed 
hi>  caie  Caul  la  not  included.  Rum.  arfM, 
Sp.  Blabi,"  paddle-board."  in  Rum.  meaning 
I  Sp.  al»  "the  wickerwork  on  both  aidra  3 
the  wingof  apanpet,"  point  ton  form  *alapa. 

gh  no'ii^'of  it  au^v4"in  Italy.  Many 
enumerated,  but  Drobkma  an  Lovolved  which 


In  d«i;ng  alih  ihe  diviiion  of  thia 

firm  lake  a  general  lurvey  of  thw  laniru 
-■— "■— -^n.   Dalmatian,   Sardinian 
'n^l.  Spaniah  and  Port u I 


Italian.  Raeto-Row 


tgea,  Dalmatian  j 

Jni  of  Dalnialia''n 

Tatuit  which  wouh. 

h  aa  Prttvencal  haa  to  ahow. 


Nehher,  on  the  othi 


lid  have  brought 
political  independer 
Raeto-Rornanic  dUl^a:""!'".'!"^  o*  Siai 


—  ,.  .jdepentknce  in 
fioruit  in  the  language 


»  of  the  k'ubrJalut  at 


Dalmatiana  ' 

-.. teuilt  waiol 

On  the  uhind  ofVeglia 


i.^yi 


■lone  there  were  itUI  liidnt  about  the  middl 
few  people  who  alill  apoke  Old  Dalmaliar 


language  are  gleaned  from  the  apeech  of  thew  nalivea  ol  Veglia, 
from  a  few  more  ancient  ntKea.  place-namea.  proper  namea  and 
from  the  Romance  element!  in  the  Servo-Croatian  dialrct  of 
Kaguaa,'  We  may  begin  by  reducing  Iheee  idne  languagei  to 
■even  groupa— Dacian.  [WmaliBn,  Sardinian,  Italie,  Raetlc. 
Collie  and  Iberian,  The  moat  alciklnf  peculiarity  of  the  firat  three 
af  these  gnnipi  is  Ihe  abience  of  Germanic  won]>  in  the  vocabulary, 
[n  other  worda.  they  were  withdrawn  liom  the  influence  of  the 
general  "  Averan-Laiin  "  before  the  beginning  of  the  more  ckcided 
vrmeation  of  Xaiin  try  Germanic  eleinenta.  There  are  other 
lign*  of  their  aDIiquiiy.    In  Cenlnl  Sardinian  c  before  i,  i,  and 


■  Cf,  G.  Gi«ber,  AnIm.J.  hi. 

•Cf.  M,  C.  Bartoli.  "Daa  D ..,„,.  ,-....,.-     - 

aUum-KtmmuiimiitrK.Akadtmitiltr  IViueiuuko/H. Iii«uii(iachc 


J,  tmiofrapWr,  i.  J04  H. 
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in  Dalmatian  c  before  e  are  alwavs  preserved  at  velars,  and  in 
south  Sardinian  and  in  Rumanian  the  palatalization  b  more  recent, 
and  secondary.  The  preservation  of  the  tenues  between  vowels 
as  breathed  fortes  is  peculiar  to  Rumano-Dalmatian,  but  as  north 
Sardinian  used  breathed  lenes  in  their  place,  while  the  dialect  of 
Nuoro.  in  Sardinia,  preserved  the  fortes,  we  have  every  ground  for 
assuming  that  central  and  south  Sardinia  also  possessed  either 
fortes  or  lenes  in  earlier  times.  Moreover,  south  Italy,  Sicily  and 
a  targe  part  of  central  Italy  as  far  as  the  Apennines  replace  the 
old  Latm  tenues  either  with  breathed  fortes  or  breathed  lenes, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  regions  of  the  Po,  to  Gallic  and  the  Iberian 
^up.  All  these  phenomena  may  perhaps  be  explained  in  con- 
junction with  two  nistorical  events.  By  the  abandonment  of  the 
province  of  Dacia  (in  a.d.  270),  Rumanian  lost  its  close  touch  with 
the  languages  of  nearest  affimty;  and  the  division  of  the  empire 
under  Uiocletian  and  Constantjne  necessarily  entailed  a  linguistic 
division.  At  that  epoch  the  linguistic  conditions  were  roughly  as 
follows:— 

'  The  principal  changes  in  the  vowel-system,  especially  the  develop- 
ment 01  quiditative  beside  quantitative  variations,  had  been  accom- 
plished, but  there  was  still  a  difference  between  {  and  f,  d  and  ^. 
The  old  future  had  disappeared,  and  no  tendency  to  produce  a 
substitute  had  as  yet  appeared.  The  Latin  pluperfect  subjunctive 
still  maintained  its  old  usage,  probably  also  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive and  the  future  perfect.  In  declensions  the  type  mcmfrriMi, 
-a,  had  begun  to  spread;  but  cof^,  -ora,  was  still  in  existence. 
Sardinia  seems  to  have  been,  pernape  owing  to  its  isolation,  the 
first  to  have  detached  itself  from  this  group.  For  it  was  not  con- 
tent with  differentiating  2  and  i,  but  it  also  retains  -«,  whereas 
the  East- Rumanian  and  an  Italian  group  suppressed  -5,  and  in 
consequence  also  the  difference  between  the  nominative  and  the 
accusative  singular.  This  and  the  levelling  of  neuters  in  -us  and 
masculines  in  -«  made  it  possible  for  the  types  membra  and  cortora 
to  spread  at  the  expense  of  the  type  /on', — a  possibility  of  which 
South  Italian  and  Rumanian  made  the  fullest  use. 

On  the  given  ba^  the  various  languages  carried  on  their  various 
developments,  influenced  partly  by  contiguity  of  other  idioms, 

gtrtly  by  causes  unknown  to  us.  Among  neighbouring  idioms, 
reek  had  by  right  of  its  degree  of  civilisation  and  its  political 
power  great  mfluence  in  giving  Rumanian  and  South  Italian  a 
similar  direction,  and  that  at  a  time  when  every  trace  of  a  geo- 
mphical  connexion  between  these  two  language-^ups  had 
long  vanished.  Thus,  the  replacing  of  the  construction  I  will 
oome  "  by  "  I  will  that  I  come  "  took  its  rise  in  Greece  and  was 
passed  on  to  Rumania  and  Apulia.  The  rise  of  the  new  future 
oofii  c&nU^  "  I  will  sing,"  in  Rumanian  is  probably  due  to  Greek 
influence.  In  Latin  itself  both  UU  cabaUus  and  cahaUus  iUe  are 
found,  the  position  depending  on  the  accentual  conditions  of  the 
sentence.  Then  the  Iom  of  s  made  room  for  the  form  cabal^u]  Hie 
with  a  victory  for  the  inverted  order.  In  Rumania  alone  this  was 
the  actual  process,  under  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  speech — 
lllyrian  or  Bulgarian,  or  perhaps  independently  of  them,  in  this 
latter  case  serving  as  prototype  to  thiese  languages'.  'Dalmatian 
and  South  Italian,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so  dosely  connected 
with  the  languages  that  preserved  s  and  therefore  prefixed  the 
article  that  in  this  particular  they  separated  from  Rumanian. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  show  how  the  Rumanian  vocabulary  and 
the  structure  of  words  was  permeated  markedly  by  elements  from 
S^v,  less  markedly  by  elements  from  Turkish,  Mod.  Greek  and 
Hungarian,  which  gave  the  language  an  alien  appearance  in  point 
of  vocabulary. 

In  its  consonants,  and.  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  in  its  morphology, 
Dalmatian  has  preserved  the  stamp  of  antiquity.  ^But  in  its  vowel- 
system  there  are  marked  changes,  especially  in  tne  substitution  of 
diphthongs  for  close  vowels,  e.g.  changing  a  to  «,  «  through  the  H 
stage  to  M,  i  to  ««,  9  to  an,  e  to  ai.  Diphthongs  such  as  they  appear 
also  in  Istnan  and  Abruzzian,  so  that  we  must  presuppose  some 
sort  of  connexion. 

It  may  be  that  Sardinian  took  another  course  of  development 
because  (a.d.  458)  the  island  was  rent  from  Rome  and  incorporated 
in  the  African  empire  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals.  Therefore 
the  sympathies  of  Sardinia  were  alienated  from  Italy,  and  turned 
on  the  one  hand  towards  Africa  (and  unfortunately  we  have  no 
information  as  to  the  "  latinity  "  of  this  region),  on  the  other  to- 
wards the  Iberian  peninsula.  These  conditions  lasted  for  a  while, 
but  later  we  find  Genoa  and  Pisa  fighting  at  intervals  for  supremacy 
in  Sardinia,  their  organization  being  in  many  pmnts  identical 
with  that  of  the  island.  On  the  whole,  this  new  combination  has 
not  materially  affected  the  language,  especially  in  Logodoro.  ^  The 
vowel  system  (of  great  antiquity),  as  well  as  the  velar  pronunciation 
of  c  beiore  «,  «,  remained  unchanged,  neither  did  they  get  as  far  as 
to  adopt  the  future-forms  current  on  the  mainland ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Sardinians  arrived  independently  and  later  at  their  usage  of 
4epo  cantare  or  kaia  a  cantar.  But  tne  use  of  ipse  as  an  artide  in 
Sardinia,  Mallorca.  and  in  the  earliest  times  also  in  the  Catalanuin- 
Gascon  area,  deariy  proves  the  linguistic  connexion  which  for  a  time 
covered  this  area,  and  we  may  also  see  some  connexion  in  the  fact 
that  the  lenes  became  voiced  between  vowels.  On  the  whole, 
and  in  spite  of  everything.  Sardinian  is  the  most  archaic  <rf  the 


Romance  languages.  Owing  to  its  retaining  1.  it  has  failed  to  estenil 
the  membra-tempora  types  of  formation,  indeed  it  has  almost  re- 
jected them  entirely.  It  has  retained  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
to  this  day,  and  as  a  corollary  it  has  lost  the  pluperfect  of  that  mood. 
And  though  every  Romance  language  has  a  number  of  Latin  words 
that  are  not  common  to  the  rest,  yet  in  this  language  the  number  of 
these  Ar«(.  >*rt6ikW9,  is  greater  than  in  others,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  these  have  here  survived  such  common  expressaona  as  dome, 
"  house,"  wtannut  "  ^reat,"  with  other  examples. 

The  East-Rumanian  group  fcoupled  with  Sardinia)  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  great  group  based  upon  the  Latinity  of  Gaul 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  north  Italy .^  This  group  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  fundamental  peculiarities  in  phonology, 
morphology  and  vocabulary  -which  prima  facie  lead  us  to  assume  a 
fairly  long  period  of  contact. 

The  duel  of  these  peculiarities  is  the  final  change  of  the  vowel- 
system.  i.#.  the  loss  CM  the  distinction  between  i  and  I,  between  9 
wad  d ;  then  the  duinge  of  breathed  plosives  and  fricatives  between 
vowels  into  voiced  jHOsives  and  fricatives  reniectivtdy;  the  use  of 
the  pluperfect  subjunctive  instead  of  the  lost  impcarfect  subjunctive 
(Ital.  cantasse,  Fr.  pie  je  chantasse,  Sp.  cantase.  Poet,  cantasse), 
the  formation  of  a  new  future  from  the  infinitive  cm  the  verb  and  the 
present,  or  (as  the  case  may  be)  the  imperfect  or  perfect  of  habertt 
$.g.  Ital.  cakterdt  canierei,  Fr.  je  ckaulerai,  chatUerais,  So.  caaJori, 
cantaha.  If  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  latter  formatioo  had  its 
ori^n  in  places  where  we  find  it  roost  firmly  rooted,  we  are  led  to 
assign  it  to  the  north  of  France.  For  it  is  only  there  that  both 
elements  in  the  formation  are  inseparably  connected  from  the 
beginning  of  our  record.  In  the  old  Froven^  the  two  constituent 
parts  are  still  separable;  in  the  oldest  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
their  position  is  not  fixed  («'.#.  the  auxilia^  may  follow  or  precede 
the  verb).  In  north  Italy  we  frequently  find  the  form  aard  caulere 
instead  of  cantard,  obviously  because  tms  formation  i»  not  properly 
acclimatised.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  dear  that  the  change  of  function 
from  cantare- kttbeo  to  cantabe  bdongs  to  the  time  when  the  throe 

Csat  groups  were  still  in  dose  contact,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
tin  texts  falls  into  line  with  this  view,  showing  this  construction 
well  estaUished  from  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century.^  In  the 
vocabulary  we  must  note,  among  other  thinn,  the  introduction  of 
Germanic  words,  e.g.  dmo,  Fr.  keanme,  Sp.  ydmo,  "  hdmet "; 
karpa,  "  harp,"  Ital.  arpa,  Fr.  harpe,  Sp.  and  Port,  arpa;  meius, 
*'  tneed,"  which  is  found  in  Antimus  and  Isidore,  but  disappcauv 
later  (cf .  O.  Fr.  mies,  '*  meed  ") ;  waidanian,  Ital.  gMuiapMre, 
Fr^jngner,  Sp.  gnadaHart  and- many  more. 

The  further  steps  in  the  process  of  differentiation  were  con- 
ditioned by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  great 
migrations.  The  establishment  of  the  rule  of  the  Franks  in  north 
Gaul,  of  the  Visigoths  in  south  Gaul  and  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
loosened  old  ties,  created  new  nations  and  in  consequence  new  and 
independent  groups  of  languages. 

Tne  Iberian  group  was  marked  primarily  by  a  striking  simplidty 
in  its  flexions.  The  three^«ase  system  was  given  up  at  an  earty 
sta^e.  even  in  prehistoric  times,  and  has  left  no  traces  whatever. 
Owing  to  the  preservation  <A  -s  the  type  membra  was  doomed  to 
perish,  and  thus  we  find,  from  the  bteginning  of  our  record  and 
therefore  presumably  soon  after  the  great  deavage  took  place, 
the  prevalence  in  nouns  of  the  following  umple  rule:  sing,  -e, 
•o,  -a;  plur.  -et,  -oi,  -as.  The  loss  of  the  dative  may  have  some 
connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  form  iUni  for  the  3rd  personal 

fironoun  had  not  yet  established  itself;  and  the  desire  for  uni- 
ormity  may  have  ousted  the  nominative  of  0-  stems.  There  are 
analogies  in  the  conjugation.  The  pluperfect  indicative  was  pre- 
served, and  even  (largely)  with  a  Latm  significance,  but  in  the 
region  of  flexion  much  simplification  took  place,  e.g.  uniformity  of 
accentuation  in  the  three  conjugations,  marked  reduction  of  the 
1-  perfect  and  u-  perfect  forms  and  a  great  reductbn  in  the  number 
of  n-  participles. 

The  vocabulary  is  characterized  by  certain  ardiaisms,  and  stID 
more  by  the  fact  that  a  series  of  common  ideas  are  rendered  by 
new  words  limited  in  use  to  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Thus  we  have 
querer  {quaerere)  instead  of  teUe;  quwr  (fuselore)  instead  of 
manere;  collar  (deriv.  uncertain)  for  loccre;  kablar  ifabnlare). 
"to  speak";  Uegar  (plicare),  "to  arrive";  dejar  (?)  instead  of 
taetarCt  See.  Further,  we  may  mention  the  preference  of  leture  to 
habere  even  for  the  formation  of  perfect-forms,  of  which  examyJes 
are  to  be  found  in  Orosius,  and  of  magis  to  flns^  for  expressing 
comparisons,  for  which  also  we  may  find  examples  in  Latin  authors 
or  the  Iberian  peninsula.  The  influence  of  the  Goths  or  Suevi  and 
Vandals  on  the  vocabulary  is  inconsiderable,  and  ^trfaen  we  trace  it 
it  is  not  easy  to  explain ;  «.£.  Galician  Unerca,  "  lark,"  is  deariy 
from  a  western  Cvothic  *Uswerm,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  wiiy  the  name 
for  this  bird  should  have  been  supplied  by  the  Germanic.  To  cum 
up.  one  may  say  that  the  Latin  of  Iberia  was  a  self-contained 
language,  at  first  showiiu^  little  modification  by  influences  from 
Iberian,  or  later  by  those  from  Germanic;  further,  that  its  devdop- 
ment  was  slow,  and  that  it  aimed  at  simplidty. 
At  the  present  day  there  are  three  great  groups,  runntnf  almost 

>  See  Thidmann,  In  AnJutJ,  laL  LexUtogr,  iL  48  aeq. 
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BtnlOet  fnm  N.E.  to  S.W.,  i-t,  Cuikniu  «■  the  cow 
Mfdilcrrviaui.  jUud  ta  Peovtd^^  Spaiiith  in  the  antnv ' 
PonueiHC  OD  thv  AtUnik.    Fnun  tbe  hiftarioil  point  of 

Cmiglir  be  oUled  Goihk'Rom4nce»  the  oti      " 
the  Htional  and  lioguiitic  hiitofy  of  the  _ 

<Kt  41?  dealing  with  it  itil]  very  obvun.  Tlw  diffeieDce  between 
Ihe  two  idioma  ia  chitflr  one  of  phonetio,  while  in  their  morphia 
logy  tni  voobuLary  tixy  do  not  gnttiy  differ.  Spuiiih  iniy  be 
dncHbed  as  a  language  which  fiivouie  vowda  it  ttw  openie  of 
coMonAolt.  and  which  therefoie  ihowi,  dkhv  than  other  Aonunce 
[anguases.  A  wultenin^  even  of  initid  coiuountL     U  clunfet 

finally,  becomei  k  (ihnnigh  1  middle  itage  I)  and  If  bully  laet. 
The  preEenniial  IrealnKnt  of  vowela,  however,  eauUed  not  b  dngte 
dunge  except  that  t  wma  diangcd  to  the  diphthong  it,  a  to  mti 
•n  cbe  were  SEearrved,  t.f.  diea  tdtam),  tumpt  Utmpits),  htffu 
na*ui).J<KrU  [tiirlU)-.bul\aa  aahtrt)/M  aai).iamia.^titiia). 
Imma    t/miaa).    The  wrakneai   ol  the  li^tlll  •Oltad  i*  •hovD  in 

V^aur),  Uaia  {f^fo),  &c.  Ilie  written  langiilfie  liu  no  dgn  {or 

In  ctmtnat  to  Suniih,  pDrtuglxM  haA  a  atrcmg  pTonuot^tlon 

"^  ''Ttoi^^liJ'™*'J°7he'''lJlii*d'-*^*'  '"^^^'Si^  t^ 
'        ■  diphihonga,    The 


breach  betwi™  the  Franka  of 
e  the  latter   (thi 


^n^ 


South  Fr.deva 
The  DOTthcm  group,  oh 
funher.    D  and  r,  KCDiid 
lake  Ihe  pfimiry  onea,  ir 
pradtl;  tJtffcatui  beconei 


ife  may  take  thii  to  be  connected  with  tin  weakpiiing  c 
6nal,  and  between-  two  aarnted  lyllabla.  (.(.  N.  Fr.  i 
•auJ.aa  agaioat  S.  Fr.  uu;  or  inoucaae  rmOkn  (Mod.  Fi 


■cribint  thii  to  the  eSort  to 


f^arallel  to  the  pnaervatiDn  of  -1  an  the  on 
fbllowing  of  Ihe  old  Beaicnu  on  tbe  other,  we  : 

b  ato^ned.  In  the  verb  ihTwiety  in 
ia  fliil  laiilv  wall  preiBTEd,  though  thsv  ia 
of  the  >-perttct  and  (h*  ibilt-perfecl.  Aa  a 
vocabylaiV  arema  to  be  atrongLy  coloured  by  I 


!  hand,  ami  the  ck« 
End  Ihe  type  a 

Lalin   perfect 


Tbe  Raetic  dialecu.  In  Ihtic  prehlatatie ' 
other*.  Tbeir  cunact.  at  an  aaa  dearin 
tike  Frmdi 

GCTBUtritieai 


tb^  change  «  and  a  into 


ind  n,  leaving  H  the  aaaie  tiiM  the  a 

..    ...  an  early  Mace  Ihe  Inroada  «<  tbe   migntinc 

oS  Raetk  Irhh  the  Po  Taliev.  and  Iha  pnwue  ol  the 

with  the  Ramance^apealung  natiocu 


.    Thua 


Po.  ukd  thoie  tA  Uguria,  br 

became  voiced,  y«  they  apoiwh  tlw  typiolly  ItaUan  noiqa  by 
their  lorn  of -f.  Thia  moa  that  when  it*  whole  luUaBpeabtilk 
waa  Mnaialed  from  Caul  a*  well  ai  [mn  Iberia  Wtw  the  doae  of 
tbe  gib  century]  and  became  anin  one  bomsRiHoui  whole,  the 
formt  without  i  found  Ihric  way  mlg  the  north  ol  Italy  only  ilowly 

S liable  warda  to  thia  day,  t-i.  ai,  "  thoo  haat,"  aer.  "  thou  art  '*; 
e  laine  rule  prevailed  in  older  (iniea  in  the  eaat,  in  Venice,  and  there 
tbe  1  waa  alao  preaoved  On  quratioBa)  in  polytyllabic  vordi,  tJ. 
Mail-la,  "eomeat  thDuF";  and  Ihe  Old  form  maintained  Itaell  tn 
Milaneae  b  iht  ringie  lonn  tuln,  "art  tbouP  "    To  the  loia  of 


laoguagea.  In 
I  vul   fuscori 


rr,  tbe  mcaitrs-cype  gained  Utile  lootinf,  Ihe 
il  an.    In  the  vocawilary  the  Lombaid  ^ementa 
arc  numeroua,  eatending,  liha  the  lupremacy  of  the  Lombaidi, 
prer  Ihe  whole  prainaula.  _tt  mavbe  that  i  waa  kut  under  the 

that  a  aimilat  inHueocc  baa  changed  d.  ft,  and  Jl  to  M,  pi,  fi 
bkinmorr,  ^uaAi,  fiamma).  Foc  It  ii  pttcbely  tUa  point  that 
diSeientiatea  both  tha  Ractlc  dialect!  and  Proven^  from  tbe  ' 
conliguoua  Italian  dialecu,  and  the  change  certainly  look  place 
only  aflrr  Ihe  lalier  went  compleltly  dRachcd.  On  the  other  hand 
Ihe  Italian  vocabulary  baa  been  fCrongly  inAueoced  by  the  oortli. 

' —   -  -"—    nppcai,  10  [he  inue 


ainty  aa  betw 

word)  borrownf  from  Germanic  i.r.  hmta  and  fw.  'at*  and 
paUa,  tbe  forms  with  i  bdog  Gothic,  dioae  wiili  f  Loahaidic 
Or  again  roan,  "  to  briai  up/*  goes  back  u  Gothic  ritM,  "  heap 
up."  "cnllecl  ;  f<cU|  rich,"  to  Lomb.  riUi,  Ac  Whereaa 
the  VDcabulaiy  ahowa  impartially  an  Impiesa  <il  both  nationaliliea, 
Ihe  LonibaTdi  have  Ml  their  Kamp  unmiRBhably  oa  tho  proper 
namea.  Speaking  generally,  Italy  aa  well  aa  the  othiT  Ranunct 
eounltiea  folloFa  <he  rule  that  medieval  nwnsi  of  peraBga  are 
etthrr  "  Chriadan"  On  the  Krlct  sense)  and  iberefon  ol  Hebrew  or 
Craecn-Rnman  origin,  or  on  the  other  hand  Ccrmanfe.  Roman 
namea  that  aiv  not  abo  Chrlalian  seem  to  have  siiiThwiI  only  in 
*  *  '  '  -  iber,wMleantliecoiiliuytheGermB]ric 
a  Dalmatia.   One  of  the  ch '-'-' 


5IO         ROMAN  DE  LA  ROSE— ROMAN  EMPIRE,  LATER 


b  iar.  M.  (mWhh.  ilttiv, , , 

bal  oM  Coduc  SH>  im  -ik.   Tb«  !•  bs  pmUd  to  all  tin  fa 

Iboian  pcniBHik.  A*  m  bin  alnady  aid,  dM  CscUc  gi»- 
tributioD  to  tha  wabHlur  b  vtiy  lU^t.  But  on  tha  oIlHt  bud 
In  the  I  Ith  oatant  tba  (nat  luiofily  of  pnoo'  nuH  !•  CmUc. 
(.f.  ^Vmnu  Ufa^muu).  Ciaiitmina,  lOtmina,  Ac:  or 
KmOi,  FifOa.  or  £Mh.  0;  Port.  Cdrirt,  CoHu  •Gaiaiin.  ud 
•con  ol  otben.  ill  pmvlat  the  jrat  InBmnc*  ol  Gothic. 

And  lutly.  Fnact  poMeHS  the  bjieit  Duiiiber  of  Germutc 
iknwau  ia  iti  voaboliry.  Gothic  la  the  ■oulh.  Fnnldih  io  the 
north  {tboufh  It  b  often  inpoiBlble  tn  ucstftin  to  which  cl«*« 
they  bdoni).  BbI  bedde  theae  there  ire  many  Old  Ki|h  Grrmaa 
woni,  andafaln  Aafto^ajun  and  northern  od«»»  '^'^■"  — ^'^- 
luly  tbpie  coonceted  with  ihlinnc  and  the  lea.    T  nic 

Fr.  MMr,  |^  to  bidld,'Mn>n  *>«(]«■,  "  to  bind  tofcit  t.'' 

I,"  In  JiklDRiwJ^  (Fnnkuh : 


But  while  the  v 

if.  .Fnnhiih  |aini  the  aole  luprcpufv-     Wc  find,  _  it  cnuK  he 

Ifei,  but  Ibey  were  not  maintaiBed  u  late  u  the  Romance  poiad, 
Kh  waa  the  ialuna  <>{  tha  -victorioui  nanhEni  race. 

Even  after  paUtical  and  Uumy  indepcDdeoce  had  enabled 
the  indMdua]  Ronann  lannHcn  Io  [tow  a>  lepanle  ualu  oa 
their  own  bade,  tbcy  ntainad  their  mKnaiueidoa  and  were  open 
to  nialual*  InJliRaca.  But  thu  influence  It  only  partial,  i.i.  it 
aSsta'  nothinc  bat  tht  vocabvlaiv,  and  hai  a  certain  nlatlon  to 
nrioa  tendancir^  ta  lh«  devett^menta  of  dviliiallan.  And 
nnder  Ihit  hrsd  tba  BuMt  imponant  point  It  the  really  enotnnua  Is- 
Buem  vbicb  Fnnn  (both  loutb  and  north)  ha>  encrdied  on  all  the 
Romance  countriM,  juu  u  ihe  hta  on  the  Germanic— an  Influence 
which  baa  bilbcrto  not  been  duly  recofnlied.  The  hrtt  ttacca 
wo  back  to  the  invuiona  ol  Charlemagne  already  mentioocd.  To 
iatUDce  only  ok,  wt  hivr  1£*ioi»m,^"  JBitlce,  alderman,"  which 
cannot  be  ocrivcd  dincliy  Cnnd  the  Germanic,  aa  b  abown  by 
1^  1.  T^  wrrmil  =TTp-]rixDt  period  b  tha  ase  of  chivalry  and  the 
literary  IrndcnciH^s  ^I'ntrini  raiind  it.  A  word  Uhe  bndrurr, 
"  baldric"  b  derived  Irnwn  Fr-  hatadritr,  not  directly  Irom  Grnnanic 
BsUtriclf.  llal.  hxido  tptm  back  to  O.  Fr.  tewb,  and  thii  aiaiii  to 
Hwfoi  liaLria/biin'.irmnitafMau  but  from  O.Fr.jo/H  (Mod. 
Fr.  itiiifl.  derived  (rom  that  word,  Ac  But  it  acnna  that  in  one 
o(  the  prehiitorlr  [>.  riwli  the  Tuican  vocabulary  w>a  ilronrly 
BiTcctrd  bi  '.;,-.!  .-•  •'!■  Callo- Roma  nit  Wlimaa  in  ihc  Ibmkn 
pciim'L.I  1  in  -  '  I  .  '  in  Hiulli  lUly,  Rumania  tod  Rhictia  ita 
■jrviit',  ir.  ..  .      u  b«n  almon  eomplHtly  ouncd  by  jaiir, 


Pnnceinloltaly.d 


■S")™" 


id  Sicily,  and  k^l 


Goth,  'knnoUka, 


«  ««.  «^^K  of  Anjou  chiefly — ,  . —  -. — 

ita  hold  IO  the  cnanii  day  in  iplie  o(  the  Sicilian  VeaF 
•ntorri.  "  bulcbcr."  (nm  Fr.  hutuktr. 

The  Iberian  peninaub  can  likewite  bear  win 
Influence  t-t.  0.  Sp.  /cwM.  "  ahame,"  ia  not  Iron 
but  Erom  Fr.  lianU:    O.  Port.  nJnor  not  from 
O.  Fr.  rolw.    On  the  whole.  Portueiicae  aeema  to  pnairia  moi« 
of  theae  GaUidma  than  Spaniah,  hlKory  aupplyinf  a  dnple 

Italy  too  yielded  JIa  cenEributiona.  eapedally  hi  the  T;lh  and  i6th 
^^,..A^    ^cny  nuUury  teima  (noble  and  iEooblc),  >.(.  French 
canaillt;  pRfiurJ, "  daE|cr,||  from  lul.^Inoli.  InMud 


dI  cTf"^ 


pciptiH;  but  at 

he  Ibobn  penlnaul 


■p^^:-\ 


fflthecoMraivwntK 


„ ., ;  the  SidliaaaDd  NeapoUtar. 

lariea  alone  are  more  dow^ly  akin  to  Spaniah.  and  Ihia  It  eadly 
eiplalned  on  the  iround  ol  ihdi  poUtkal  arid  tommeitiBl  lelaliona. 

Aa  to  tha  Romance  bnguaget  beyond  Euinpe  we  have  but 
Httle  to  aay.  There  ia  a  duninction  to  be  made  bnween  Creole 
and  lenulne  Romance,  Belan(in|  u  the  btter  wc  hivi  ihc  French 
ef  Cinaib,the  5;aniaho(  Cmtnland  South  Annica,  Ihe  Ponu- 
fueae  c^  the.  Biaiila.  Speakint  fencrany  we  may  lay  that  the 
particular  bofuana  irtalrKd  Ihe  latm  of  the  bnguace  in  Ihe  iMh 
and  ITIh  centum,  thai  ta  ta  lay  Ibai  of  Ibe  time  of  the  immsra- 
tion,  aad  that  thay  developad  aiw^  tba  Baa«  alnaJy  tahliiiad 


Tbaa  In  Medcu  Spuiiab  the  kw  of  d, 


Itiimance  lannaiei  ace  traled  in  G.  Cidbct'i  Gru^iriu  itr  rpiu- 
•  i<fl»../'J«MD(H^inded..StriiHbufE,iaoa),andinW.Meys.Lllbkc'i 
f.o-fimil.i  dit  r«ni.iuik«i  Sproctn  (7 voli,  Uipi,«,  1S90-1900); 
E:in/;.>/iinf  in  iii  rmtiutdw  Spnckwvimstl.ift  l:ad  ed..  Hekld. 

i  ''.I'j^mmuii^KePMJotliM^ia^:  tini'iB77?i  Ztttukrifl 
'1  -  'imfraiutHackr  Sfrtilu  md  LotnUur  M  Uehicna;  liiii* 
I  -I  :  Kimaitiiilu  Fartc^rmm  (ed.  Vollmi^lloi,  mna  lUs); 
rf  farilatSludiiimiirimmmSpracluniaiirr  iMti:  JtnUHa 
;>  C.  Parii  and  P.  Meyer;  aincc  ilii):  .4. </.>>»  ifM^ltcia 
'--■'"'  AlCDii;  fince  IBrjl.  The  t-n-it developinenl 
■       -      ia  Joe  princijally  la  ATTobC; 


."5),  fl.  SchuchardL  10  Auttru:    Ij. 
r.Kc:  G.  I.  Aacoli  (d.  ■«(>;),  and  F, 


'«i!(d  ,«S).P.  Meyer 
(W.^ii.-LJ 


ROKIK  DB  Li  ROtl.  a  titnib  poem  datlnc  bom  tbc  ijlh 
(xnlory.  The  £nt  part  was  written  about  1130  by  Giultaumc 
de  Lorria  (f.v.},  wboie  work  formed  the  itarting-pouit,  about 
forty  yean  later,  for  tbe  more  eitenaive  lectiOD  written  by 
Jean  de  Mcuo  (f.i.).  GuiUaume  de  Lonit  wrote  ta  aUccory, 
poaiibly  of  an  adventun  of  bit  own.  which  Is  an  aniatic  and 
beautiful  proenlmral  of  tbe  love  philoiophy  of  the  tioub*- 
doun.  In  a  dn«ni  the  LAvn  viiiu  a  park  to  which  he  it 
admitted  by  Idleneta.  In  the  park  be  £ndt  neaauie,  Delitht, 
Cupid  and  other  peruna^s,  and  at  length  the  Roac.  Welcome 
[ranlt  him  permiition  to  kiti  the  Roic,  but  he  ia  driven  away 
by  Danger,  Shame,  Scandal,  and  eapedally  by  Jealouxy,  who 
entrcDchca  the  Rote  and  impriaooa  Welcome,  leaving  tbe  Lovs 
diAconaolatc  Tbe  atory,  thui  left  incomf^ete  by  t(i  inventor, 
waa  finished  in  iQ,ooo  lines  by  Jean  de  Meun,  wbo  allows  tbe 
Lovtf  to  win  the  Rose,  but  only  alter  a  long  aiege  and  mu^ 
discourse  from  Reason,  tbe  Friend,  Nature  and  Genius.  In 
tbe  second  part,  however,  the  story  b  entirely  subsidiary  10 
the  display  of  the  author's  cncydopaslic  knowledge,  to  pac- 
turesquE  and  poetic  digrctsions,  and  to  violent  satire  in  tbe 
manner  of  tbe  fabUauji  ■;■■"*'  the  abuse  of  power,  against 
women,  ttainit  popular  tuperstition,  and  against  the  celibacy 
of  the  deigy.  The  length  of  the  work  and  it>  hcterogeneoui 
character  proved  no  bar  Io  its  caonnoui  popularity  in  the 
middle  tgct,  allettcd  by  the  no  USS.  of  it  wfaich  have  survived. 

The  Rummint  if  At  Riuium  Iianibted  into  Entlldi  by  Chancer 
(■ee  Ihe  proloiue  lo  (he  Upiit  of  Cmd  Wtmni.lxt  tbe  Enfliih 
vereion  of  thai,  eilendini  10  about  one-third  of  the  wbolcwarfc. 
»hkh  hai  come  down  10  ui  (lee  an  edition  t^  Dr  Mai  Kalua, 
Chaucer  Society,  1891).  iinneiallyadmitled  lobe  by  another  band, 

IlM  Eniliifa  tranaUii^  lee  G.  lUningl'cnn^ui  dtr  tm^!^LiL 
(ManBer.  iw.  4th  ed.  p.  lU).  A  Flemidi  venioo  by  H«n  vu 
Aken  appeared  durina  Jean  deMeun*!  lifeline,  and  at  tbebeELiuunf 
of  the  i4ihcenturyaTreeLmJtation,  inlheformof  aaerieirjf  aonnrtx 
/I  narr.wai  written  in  Italian  by  Ihe  Tuican  poet  [>iiranle.  Three 
editions  of  the  Jtenun  4t  la  Jtsu  were  printed  at  Lyons  bciwed 
1473  and  1400;  laro  by  Anldne  Verard  (Parii.  1490  I  tad  1496  Tt. 
by  Jean  du  Pi«  (Paria,  140]  n,  by  Nicboba  Desfvei  lor  Jcnn  Pcta 
(Parla),  by  Michel  b  Nolr  (Parii.  1(09  and  IJI9).  In  ijoj  leas 
Molinet  produced  n  prose  vcrsioo.  Marot  altered  and  nHdnued 
tbe  text  (1536),  and  Ma  comctions  were  loUowed  in  subHpent 
editicrna.  Modeneditk>oaarebyMfan(4vob.,lSll),byF»ncii>)Be 
Michel  (J  vola.,  1M4),  by  Crdaaandeau  (paendaaym  for  neire 
Marteau),  with  a  traniUtion  into  modem  Fimcb  (Orlenaa.  s  »>•- 
■  S;9-&>).  and  ■  critical  edilion  by  E.  Lanaloia.  wrIkic  of  <>i»a 
tt  mnti  im  Rtman  it  la  Km  (Paris,  |8«0).  Tben  b  a  moden 
Enghib  version  by  F.  S.  Ellb  (T^mpb  Cluaka, )  nia.,  1900). 

ROMAX  BBPIHE,  LATBH.  The  ni^  of  CODttantlne  tbe 
Great  forms  tbe  most  deep-reaching  diviiirHi  In  the  bistocy 
of  Europe.  The  external  continuity  Is  not  bnAcn,  but  tht 
prindples  which  gpided  society  in  tbe  GnA  and  Roman  mid 
are  replaced  by  a  new  order  of  ideas.  Hie  empBor-wonli^ 
which  expressed  a  belief  in  tbe  ideal  of  the  earthly  csnpin  of 
Rome,  (ivca  my  lo  Christianity;  thia  b  Ihe  ostwanl  ri|n  th*l 


-  BoidB  tha  ■doplioa  o(  Chrloianity.  Comtanline'i  itCga  ii 
mutad  by  in  event  only  wcand  In  [inportUK«,  the  shilltiig 
of  tl»  centn  of  grmvity  of  the  Empire  froto  the  itesi  to  the 
cBBt  by  '"■^■"g  Byumtium  a  leaned  apftHl,  «  Vcoud  Rome. 
The  fouodiifcHi  of  ConitAntinopIe  (#■*■)  deteroiined  the  sub- 
Kquenl  hiitoiy  of  the  Btate;  it  eilabUihed  permanenlly  the 
division  betiRen  the  eutein  aad  *atem  putt  of  the  Einpat 
— ■  principle  »lre»dy  introduced — end  soon  eihibited,  though 
DDt  inuuediitely,  tlie  preponderuice  of  the  e«tera  h»lf.  The 
cutern  provinces  were  the  tich«t  uid  moil  resourctful,  uid 
only  needed  e  Kome  in  their  midst  to  ptDckint  this  fact;  uid 
foithei,  it  WIS  eutmid  th*t  the  Empire  fronted,  fot  here  *■* 
the  one  great  dvilized  ilaie  with  which  It  wis  in  constant 
mntagonism.  Byzantium  was  refonnded  on  the  modd  of  Rome, 
had  ita  own  senate,  and  presentiy  a  pnufeitui  tirhi.  But  its 
character  waa  difierent  in  two  ways:  it  was  Christian  and  It 
waa  Greek.  Fiois  Its  foundation  New  Rome  had  a  Christian 
atamp;  it  bad  no  history  as  the  c^tal  of  a  pagan  emFnre. 
Therv  was,  however,  no  intention  of  depresaing  Rome  to  a 
aecondaiy  rank  In  political  importance;  this  wu  broo^  about 
by  the  force  of  drcumatancefl. 

Tbe  Chrolian  Roman  Empire,  fton  the  first  to  the  Jait 
Conatantine,  endured  for  1130  years,  and  dxuiog  tlut  long  period, 
whkh  witnessed  the  births  of  ail  the  great  modem  nations  of 
Euro^,  ciperiCDced  many  vidsaitudH  of  decline  and  revival. 
In  tbe  sth  century  it  hst  all  ita  wntem  provinres  through  the 
cipansion  of  the  Teutona;  but  in  the  Gth  asserted  something 
of  its  ancient  power  and  won  back  some  of  its  kMBCs.  In  the 
Ttb  it  was  hnnight  very  low  through  the  expansion  of  the 
Saracens  and  of  the  Slavs,  but  in  consequence  of  Intetnal 
rcfonna  and  prudent  government  in  the  Bth  century  was  able 
before  tbe  end  of  the  9th  'to  Initiate  a  new  brilliant  period  of 
power  and  conquest.  From  the  middle  of  the  nth  century 
a  decline  began;  besdes  tbe  perpetual  dasgera  on  the  eastern 
•nd  northern  frontiers,  the  Em^Tt  was  menaced  by  the  pohtkal 
•ggresaion  of  the  Normans  and  the  commercial  aggnssion  o( 
Venice;  then  ita  capital  was  taken  and  its  dominions  dit- 
nembered  by  Franks  and  Venetians  ia  1304.  It  lurvived  the 
blow  for  9;o  years,  as  ashadow  of  its  fomiei  self. 

During  this  long  hfe  its  chief  political  lAle  was  that  of  acdsg 
*s  a  defender  of  Europe  against  the  great  powers  of  wotein 

et  b  Europe — German,  Slavonic, 
Finnic  and  Tatar  peoples — It  always  coiiMdi      '    '       '"  ' — 
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.    While  it  had  TO 


the  powers  which  successively  inhi 
and  DaiiiO.  From  this  point  of 
oternal  histoiy  of  the  Empire  Ii 
narked  by  >  straggle  with  a  diSe 
Persia,  ending  t,  6y>  with  the  1 
the  Saraons,  who  cased  to  be  foi 
(3)  with  the  Seljuk  Turks,  in  tl 
<4)  with  the  Ottoman  Turks,  In  1 

Medieval    Ustori 


o  face 


tbedomim 

on  of  Cyras 

we  might 

drride  the 

ur  great  periods,  each 

Haialic  power:   (i)  with 

^  of  Rom 

e;  (1)  with 

le  In  tbe  > 

th  century; 

theii    I 


3  Europe,  often  fail  Lo  recognize  the 
poslion  held  by  the  later  Empire  and  Its  European  prestige. 
XJp  to  the  middle  of  the  iitb  century  it  was  in  actual  itrengtfa 
the  first  power  in  Europe,  except  in  the  lifelirae  of  Charles  tbe 
Great,  and  under  the  Comneni  it  waa  still  a  power  of  tbe  first 
Tank.  But  Its  poUtical  strength  does  not  eiprcas  the  fulness 
of  iu  importance  Aa  the  beir  of  antiquity  it  was  confessedly 
iDperior  in  dvllizatlan,  and  it  was  supreme  b  commerce. 
Tlmu^ut  the  whole  period  (to  1 104)  Constantinople  was  the 
tint  dty  In  the  world.  Tbe  influence  which  the  Em[Hre  eieited 
npoo  Ht  nel^bours,  e^xdally  the  Slavonic  peoples,  is  the  second 
jreal  rOIc  which  it  fulfilled  fot  Europe— a  cfite  on  which  perhaps 
tbe  moat  ^Making  cnninentaiy  is  the  doctrine  tllU  tbe  KusKan 
nu  if  the  beIr  of  the  Rtwan  Caeaa^ 


Lower  (Bu-enpin).  Eaatcn  (or  Eaat-Roman}. 

a  certain JuHifieadaa  a*  deaerlpcloai.  bi'  -'- '- 

name  is  J&ifua  (as  rceefniied  [n  tbe  til] 

continuity  from  Augintin  to  Connntuu;  ai.  »  unnnjvoi;  ine 
emperor  vaaalwayi  the  Roman  emperor;  hi>.iubJKii  were  alwaym 
Romans  ('FuhIh:  hence  finuu— Modeni  Gmk).  "Cnek 
Empire"  tapium  the  tact  that  tbe  Bate  became  prcdMnlnantly 
Creek  in  chancier,  owinito  the  Ioh.  first  gl  tbe  Lalin  provincei, 
afiemidi  cl  Syria  and  Egypt ;  and  fnm  the  middle  of  tbe  6lh 
century  Greek  became  the  official  language.  "  Learr  Empire  " 
ILoJer  IS  preferable)  marks  tbe  gnat  actual  dlatlnction  in  charmcicr 
between  tbe  devtlopmeat  before  CoDMantioe  (Haul^mpire)  and 
after  his  adopUoa  of  Christianity.  "  ByiantiDe  auma  up  in.  a 
word  tbe  unique  GraecfrRonan  dvOIaatEoa  arhleh  was  cenlieit  in 
New  Rome.  Batttm  b  a  term  of  convenleDee,  but  ic  baa  been  lued 
io  two  ieniea,  not  to  .be  cosfuaed.  ll  has  beea  naed,  Josufy.  id 
designate  Ibe  eaitem  half  of  the  Em|dre  durii^  tbe  Bo  yean  ot  ta 
.(from  39A)  when  there  were  twoHnet  of  emperor^  ndina  fonnally 
as  coUagues  but  practically  Independent,  at  Rome  and  CooBaat^ 
oop4e;  but  tbough  there  were  two  eaperora,  as  often  before,  there 
was  only  one  Empire.    It  haa  alao  been  used.  Jusci&aUy,  to  £a- 

.1 — jj.  .V.  . —  to ,  Emcdre  from  the  aew  stale  founded  by 

1.  wUch  alto  cUmed  to  be  tbe  Roman 
uwrw  am  wattn  Empir§  are  from  thla  date  forward 
SDUofdlsliactiDn.  But  betmeentbeperiodilo  which  tlie 
md  llletillmale  uiei  of  tbe  term  "Eastern  Emrdre" 
period  of  more  than  300  years,  in  wUch  there  was  only 


tlofirfih  tbe 
Charif-  •'" 
Em|>ii 


S& 


Iktii-Dth 


K  chrooolo^cal  table  of  tb«  dytiaitle*  wiD  aadtt  the  teado 
tbe  historiol  sketch  which  foUowa. 

Smauian  ef  Empacri  Brrtnpi  m  Djn^itia. 
I.  CowsTANtJKUK  DrK*Btr.— *.B.  114-363. 

Eoperon  (founder  of  dynasty,  CoDstaotius  I..  305-306]: 

r- .;„r    ,.^  _i ^~),  U4-J37. 

islans,  JJT^-JS* 

II  umiuntiua  TI.,  330-361;  Julian,  361-36}. 
r.— lovUo,  ]63-3i4- 

J)  DTHAaTV.— AJI.  364-391. 

lo  west— Valentinhn  I.,  364-37$;  Grattan,  367-3!): 
Valentblan  II..  375-»]. 

■'  '   *  36S-378  {TheodotiBS  1.,^79-Ml). 


!;-Artadiui 

In  wr«— H^uiua.  391-433;  Coostantlus  III.,  411; 
'   Valentlnlaq  111.,  431-451;  <w«-dynaitic}  Maahnus,- 


In  m^^eo  1.,  *iJ-*7j- 1"  'I-  474;  Zen*  474-^1: 

In   weal— Don-dyoaslic,   Majorian,  4S7-46IJ   Sevenis, 

461-46S:  (Leo  I.  sole  emperor.  463-46;};  Antbemiuib 

467-473;  Olytiriua,  47a:  Clycerius,  473-474!  Julius 

rli^oi,  474-480;  (usurper.  Romulus  AuguMulus,  473- 

J.  JUSTIMUMIAII  DTWASIT.— A-n,  SIS-603. 

Emperors:  Juitio   I..   318-517;  JnRiniao   1.,  JIT-S*!! 
JuKln  fl.,  563-S78!  Tibcnui  11.,  S]t-sS3:  Mauiice, 

iHTsa-DinusTT.— Phocaa.  601-610 

6.  HaUCllAH  DvittSTT.— JLI).  610-711^ 


111,,   641; 
11! 

•it 


Hei^ideonsa.  641-G41:  ConslMs  11..  6U-66S;  Coo. 
■uniine  IV.  (Pogonalm)  »»-6«Si  l^ainitn  II. 
(RhlnDtmetui),  6SJ-69;;  (noiw]ynuUc)Leonlius.6>»- 
698andTibenuilII.(Apiiinar).6oB^oSi.'      '  " 

Senored),  705-711-  11. 

TNASTV.— Philip  Baidinea.  711-713;  AnaiUBua  II.. 
713-716:  Theodoriu.  111.,  715-717- 
J.  Isahbian  (SYBiaii)  Dynasiv.— A.n.  717-B01. 

Emperon:  Leo  111.,  717-740  (alliB,  41);  Ctonstanluie  V. 
(Copn>n>niai).  740-77Si  Leo  IV.  (Khiir),  773-7*0: 
Conslsni,n,>  Vi..  J»'>-797i  IrfHC  797-SoJ. 


'^E^"='*'""S. 

JAN  DtKASIT  — A,D.  Bjo-S6^ 

el  11.  (Stammeml.  B30-Si9:Ttmphili», 

'^^^:'mu 

Jiael  III.  (Diunltard),  842-66;. 

"•^f^ 

"SsfKrciisa^'^!: 
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(PorphyrofeiinetM),  919-959:  Romanut  I.  CLccapeniu), 
990-944  ;Romanu8  II.,  95^i)63}B«iil  II.CBulgaroaoous) 
and  ContUntine  VIII.,  963-1035;  (non-<lyiiattic)  Nice- 
phorusll.  (Pbocat},963-969^and  John Zimiaces, 969-976: 
Coosuntine  VIII.,  alone,  109^1038;  Rooianus  III. 
(Argyros).  1098-1034:  Michael  IV.  (Paphlacontan),  1034- 
1041;  Michael  V.  (Calaphatet),  1041-1049;  ConiUntine 
IX.  (Monomachua),:  1049-1054;  Tbeodorat  1054-1056; 
Michael  VI.  (Stratioticus),  1056-1057. 
iNTBa-DyNASTY.— laaic  I.  (Comnenus).  i057-io59:ConsUn' 
tine  X.  (Ducaa),  I059-io6]r:  Michael  VII  (rarapinaces), 
Androoicus  and  Constantine  XI..  1067;  Romanus  IV. 
(Diogenes),  1067-1071;  Michael  Vll..  alone,  1071-1078: 
Nicephorus  III.  (Botaneiates).  1078-1081. 
fa  CoMNKNiAN  Dymasty.— A.Ik  loSi-iaoA. 

Emperon:  Alexiua  I.  (nephew  of  laaac  I.),  1081-11 18; 
John  II.,  1118-114A;  Manud  I.,  1143-1180;  Alexin*  II.. 
1 180-1183;  Aadromcusl.,  1183-1 185;  Isaac  II.  (Angelut), 
1185-1195;  Alexius  III.  (Angeltts),  X195-1903:  Isaac  II. 
and  Alexius  IV.,  X903-i90iA. 
Imtbr-Dymastt.— Alexius  V.  (Murtzuphlus),  1904. 

Capture  of  Constantinople  and  dismemberment  of  the 
'JEmfureby  the  Venetians  and  Fianks,  a.d.  1904-1905. 
11.  Lascarid  Dynasty. — a.d.  i9o6-i9m. 

Ensperors:  Theodore  I.  (Lascaris),  1906-1999;  John  HI. 
fVatatxes  ^  Batatxes),     1999-1954;     Theodqce'  II. 
(Lascaris),  1954-1959. 
13.  Palabolocian  Dynasty.— a.1>.  I9S9-i453> 

Empoora:  Michael  VIII.  (Pa1aeok»us)7i9;;o-i289;  And- 
ronicus  1 1.  (Elder),  1 289-1328 ;  Andronicus  1 1 1.  (Youneer) , 
X;p8-i34i;  John  V..  1341-IMI;  (noo-dynastic),  John 


(Cantacuaenus),  1347-1355;  Ma^nuel  II.,  1391-1425;  John 
VI.,  1425-1448;  Constantine  XI.,  or-  ~'       "^ 


1..  1391 
r  XII. 


1448-1453. 


(Dragases), 


Bistericai  Siitck. — Diodetian's  artificial  experiment  of  two 
August!  and  two  Caesars  had  been  proved  a  failure,  leading  to 
twenty  years  of  disastrous  dvil  wars;  and  when  Constantine 
the  Great  (9.9.)  destroyed  his  last  ri^  and  restored  domestic 
peace,  he  niled  for  the  rest  of  his  b'fe  with  undivided  sway. 
But  he  had  three  sons,  and  this  led  to  a  new  partition  of  the 
Empire  after  his  death,  and  to  more  domestic  wars,  Constans 
first  annexing  the  share  of  Constantine  II.  (340)  and  becoming 
sole  ruler  of  tl^  west,  to  be  in  turn  destroyed  by  Constantius  II., 
who  in  350  remained  sole  sovereign  of  the  Empire.  Having 
no  children,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Julian  the  Apostate 
(9.V.).  This  period  was  marked  by  wars  against  the  Germans, 
who  were  pressing  on  the  Rlune  and  Danish  frontiers,  and 
against  Persia.  Jub'an  lost  his  life  in  the  eastern  struggle, 
which  was  then  terminated  by  a  disadvantageous  peace.  But 
the  German  danger  grew  graver,  and  the  battle  of  Adrianople, 
in  which  the  Visigoths,  who  had  crossed  the  Danube  in  conse- 
quence of  the  coming  of  the  Huns  (see  Goths  and  Huns),  won 
a  great  victoiy,  and  the  emperor  Valens  perished  (378),  an- 
apunced  that  the  question  between  Roman  and  Teuton  had 
entered  on  a  new  stage.  Theodosius  the  Great^saved  the  situa- 
tion for  the  time  by  his  Gothic  pacification.  The  efforts  of  a 
series  of  exceptionally  able  and  hard-working  rulers  preserved 
the  Empire  intact  throughout  the  4th  century,  but  the  dangers 
which  they  weathered  were  fatal  to  their  weaker  successors. 
On  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  decisive  moment  came  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Germans,  and  they  took  the  tide  at  the  flood. 
There  wer6  three  elements  in  the-  situation.  Besides  the 
Teutonic  peoples  beyond  the  frontier  there  were  dependent 
people  who  had  settled  within  the  Empire  (as  Visigoths  in 
Moesia,  Vandals  in  Pannonia),  and  further  there  were  the 
semi-Romanized  Germans  in  the  service  of  the  Empire,  some 
of  whom  had  risen  to  leading  positions  (like  Merobaudes  and 
Stilicho).  A  Germanization  of  the  Empire,  or  part  of  it,  in 
some  shape  was  inevitable,  but,  if  the  rulers  of  the  Sth  century 
had  been  men  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  rulers  of  the  4th,  the 
process  might  have  assumed  a  different  form.  The  sons  of 
Theodosius  were  both  incapable;  and  in  their  reigns  the  future 
of  the  state  which  was  divided  between  them  was  decided.  The 
dualism  between  the  east  (under  Arcadius)  and  the  west  (under 
Honorious)  developed  under  the  rule  of  these  brothers  into 
antagonism  verging  on  hostility.  The  German  danger  was 
averted  in  the  east,  but  it  led  in  a  few  years  to  the  loss  of  many 
of  the  western  provinces,  and  at  the  end  of  ninety  yean  the 


immediate  authority  of  the  Roman  Emperor  did  not  extend 
west  of  the  Adriatic  The  reign  of  Honprius  saw  the  abandon- 
ment of  Britain,  the  establishment  <A  the  Visigothic  kingdcnn 
in  Aquitaine,  the  occupation  of  a  great  part  of  Spain  by  Vandals 
and  Sueves  (Suebi).  Under  Valentinian  III.  the  Vandals 
founded  their  kingdom  in  North  Africa,  the  Visigoths  shared 
Spain  with  the  Sueves,  the  Burgundian  kingdom  was  founded 
in  S.E.  Gaul.  The  last  Roman  possession  in  Gaul  passed  to 
the  Franks  in  486  (see  (jOtbs;  Vandals;  Fkanks).  It  a 
significant  that  the  chief  defender  of  the  Empire  against  the 
(jiermans  who  were  dismembering  it  were  men  of  (jerman  race. 
Stilicho,  who  defended  Italy  against  Alaric,  Aetius,  whose  great 
work  was  to  protect  the  imperial  possessions  in  Gaul,  and 
Ridmer.  It  was  also  a  German,  Fravitta,  who  played  a  dMisive 
part  in  suppressing  a  formidable  Gothic  movement  which 
menaced  the  throne  of  Arcadius  in  399-400.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  this  transformation  of. Europe  that  the  Germans, 
who  were  imbued  with  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Empire 
and  its  prestige,  founded  their  kingdoms  on  Roman  soil  in  the 
first  instance  as  "  federates  "  -of  the  Emperor,  on  the  basis  of 
formal  contracts;  .defining  their  rdations  to  the  native  pro- 
vincials; they  seized  their  dominions  not  as  conquerors,  but 
as  subjects.  The  double  position  of  Alaric  himself,  as  both 
king  of  the  Visigoths  and  a  mugisier  milUum  of  the  Empire 
is  significant  of  the  situation. 

The  devdopment  of  events  was  complicated  by  the  sudden 
growth  ol  the  transient  empire  of  the  Huns  (f.t.)  in  central 
Europe,  forming  a  third  great  power,  which,  reaching  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Caucasus,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  might 
be  compared  in  the  extent  <^  Its  nominal  supremacy,  but  in 
nothing  dse,  to  the  empires  of  Rome  an^  Persia,  llie  Huns, 
whose  first  appearance  had  predpitated  the  (jermans  on  the 
Empire,  now  retarded  for  some  years  the  process  of  German 
expansion,  while  they  failed  in  thdr  own  attacks  upon  the 
Empire.  On  Attila's  death  (453)  his  realm  collapsed,  and  his 
German  vassals  (Ostrogoths,  &c.)  founded  important  kingdoms 
on  its  ruins. 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  worst  of  his  house, 
the  Theodosian  dynasty  expired  in  the  west,  and  the  authority 
of  the  western  emperors  Mrho  succeeded  him  in  rapid  succession 
reached  little  beyond  Italy.  For  most  of  this  period  of  twenty 
years  the  genend  Ricimer,  of  Cjcrman  birth,  hdd  the  scales  o[ 
power  in  that  peninsula,  setting  up  and  pulling  down  emperors. 
After  his  death  the  western  throne  was  no  longer  tenable. 
First  there  was  a  usurpation;  the  general  Orestes  set  up  his 
child-son  Romulus  Augustulus  against  the  legitimate  Augustas^ 
Julius  Nepos,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  eastern  emperor; 
but  this  temporary  government  was  overthrown  (476)  by  n 
Gennanic  military  revolution  headed  by  Odoacer,  who  ap[»o- 
priated  part  of  the  soil  to  his  German  soldiers  and  founded  an 
Italian  kingdom  under  the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  who,  however  unwilling,  recognized  his 
position  (after  the  death  of  Julius  Nepos). 

The' escape  of  the  eastern  provinces  from  the  fate  of  the 
western  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  Empire 
lay  in  the  east.  These  provinces  were  more  populous  and 
presented  greater  obstades  to  the  invaders,  who  fdlowcd  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  But  it  was  ^t  immense  importance 
that  throughout  this  period  the  Empire  was  able  to  preserve  a 
practically  unbroken  peace  with  its  great  eastern  rival.  The 
strug^e  with  Persia,  terminated  in  364  by  the  peace  of  Jovian, 
was  not  renewed  till  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  It  was 
of  greater  importance  that  the  ruliers  pursued  a  discreet  and 
moderate  pdicy,  both  in  financial  administration  and  in  fordgn 
affairs;  and  the  result  was  that  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years 
the  diminished  Empire  was  strong  and  consolidated.  Theo- 
dosius II.  was  a  weak  prince,  but  his  government  was  aUy 
conducted  by  Anthemius,  by  his  sister  Pulcheria  and  by  the 
eunuch  Chrysaphius.  His  rdgn  was  important  for  the  Armenian 
question.  Theodosius  I.  had  committed  the  error  of  consent- 
ing to  a  division  of  this  buffer  state  in  the  Roman  and  Persian 
spheres  of  influence,  Persia  having  much  the  lai;ger.     The 
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Saasanid' government  tzied  to*8uppre»  the  use  of  the  Greek 
luiguage.  But  the  government  of  Theodosius  II.  officially 
supported  the  enterprise  of  translating  the  Bible  into  Armenian 
(Mesrob  had  just  invented  the  Armenian  alphabet),  and  this 
initiated  the  production  ol  an  abundant  literature  of  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek,  which  secured  the  perpetual  connexion 
<A  Armenia  with  European  culture,  and  not  with  OrientaL  This 
reign  is  also  distinguiabed  by  the  building  of  the  great  landwalls 
of  Constantinople,  by  the  foimdation  of  a  university  there  and 
by  the  collection  of  the  imperial  laws  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus, 
which  is  a  mine  of  matoial  for  the  social  condition  of  the 
Empire.  It  reveals  to  us  the  decline  of  municipal  liberty, 
the  decay  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  West,  the  evils  of  the 
oppressive  fiscal  system  and  an  appalling  paralysis  of  Roman 
administration  which  had  once  been  so  efficient;  it  shows  how 
the  best-intentioned  emperors  were  unable  to  control  the 
governors  and  check  their  corruption;  and  discloses  a  disorgan- 
isation which  fadlitated  the  dismemberment  ql  the  Enq»ire  by 
the  barbarians. 

In  the  reign  of  Zeoo  it  seemed  probable  that  an  Ostrogothic 
kingdom  would  be  established  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  but  the 
danger  was  diverted  to  Italy  (see  Goths).  The  kingdom  which 
Theodoric  founded  there  was,  in  its  constitutional  aspect,  a 
continuation  of  Odoacer's  r^me.  He,  like  Odoacer  and 
Alanc,  held  the  double  porition  of  a  German  king  and  a  Roman 
offidaL  He  was  magister  mUiium  as  well  as  rex,  Hb  powers 
were  defined  by  capitulations  which  were  arranged  with  the 
emperor  Anastastus  and  loyally  observed.  The  right  of 
legislation  was  reierved  to  the  emperor,  and  Theodoric  never 
claimed  it;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  he  was  independent. 

In  the  6th  century  the  emperor  Justinian,  whose  talents 
were  equal  to  his  ambitions,  found  himself,  through  the  finannal 
prudence  of  his  predecessors,  in  a  position  to  undertake  the 
reomquest  of  some  of  the  lost  western  provinces.  The  Vandal 
power  had  declined,  and  Africa  was  won  back  in  one  campaign 
by  Belisarius  in  533.  The  conquest  of  Italy  was  far  more 
difficult.  Begun  by  Belisarius  in  535,  it  was  not  completed 
till  5S4*  hy  Narses.  A  portion  of  southern  Spain  was  also 
won  from  the  Visigoths,  so  that  the  Ronuins  again  commanded 
the  western  straits.  Justinian,  possessed  by  large  ideas  and 
intoxicated  with  the  majesty  of  Rome,  aspired  to  be  a  great 
conqueror,  a  great  lawgiver,  a  great  pontiff,  a  great  dipbmatist, 
a  great  builder,  and  in  eadi  of  these  spheres  his  reign  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire.  His  legal  work 
alone,  or  the  building  of  Santa  Sophia  was  enough  to  ensure 
him  hnmortal  fame.  But  deep  shadows  balance  the  splendour. 
The  reconquest  of  Africa  was  thoroughly  justified  and  advantage- 
ous,  but  Italy  was  bou^t  at  a  ruinous  cost.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Persian  empire  was  at  this  time  ruled  by  one  of  its  greatest 
kings,  Cboaroes  I.  (^.v.),  who  was  far  from  peacefully  inclined. 
Justinian  was  engaged  in  a  long  Persian  and  a  long  Gothic  war 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  state  was  unequal  to  the  strain.  In 
the  second'  pUce,  it  was  all-important  for  his  western  policy 
to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the  ItaUan  provincials  and  the  Roman 
bishop,  and  for  this  purpose  he  involved  himself  in  an  eodesiaa- 
tical  policy  (see  below)  which  caused  the  final  alienation  of  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  provinces.  The  reconquest  of  the  West 
was  purchased  by  the  disunion  of  the  East.  Thirdly,  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  Italian  and  Persian  wars,  augmented 
by  architectural  undertakings,  caused  a  policy  of  financial 
oppression  which  hung  as  a  cloud  over  all  the  brilliance  of  his 
reign,  and  led  to  the  decline  which  ensued  upon  his  death.  Nor 
Is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  he  had  at  the  same  tfane  to  fulfil  the 
task  of  protecting  the  Danube  against  the  Germans,  Slavs 
and  Bulgarians  who  constantly  threatened  the  Blyrian  pro- 
vinces. He  spared  no  expense  in  building  forts  and  walls. 
Justinian's  name  will  always  be  aseodatfd  with  that  of  the 
gifted  Theodora,  an  actress  of  doubtful  fame  in  her  early  life, 
who  shared  his  throne.  Their  mosaic  portraits  are  preserved 
iQ  the  contemporary  church  of  S&n  Vitale  at  Ravenna.  She 
poscssed  great  political  influence,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
heretic  (mooophysite),  while  Justinian  was  devoted  to  orthodoxy, 


did  not  mar  their  harmony,  but  only  facilitated  the  policy  of 
extending  secret  favour  to  the  heretics  who  were  publicly 
condemned,  and  enabled  the  left  hand  to  act  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  right.  The  events  of  the  half-century  after  Justin- 
ian's death  «diibited  the  weakness  to  which  his  grandiose  \ 
policy  had  reduced  the  Empire.  It  was  attacked  on  the  west,  on 
the  north  and  on  the  east,  and  at  all  points  was  unequal  to  coping 
with  its  enemies,  (i)  Italy  fell  a  victim  to  the  Lombards  {q.v.), 
and  in  a  few  years  more  than  half  of  the  peninsula  had  passed 
under  their  sway.  (3)  The  Avars,  a  Hunnic  people  who  had 
advanced  from  the  Caspian,  took  possession  of  Pannonta  and 
Dada,  and  formed  an  empire,  consisting  of  Slavonic  and 
Bulgarian  subjects,  which  endured  for  about  uxty  years.  Their 
chief  occupation  was  to  invade  the  Blyrian  peninsiUa  and  extort 
tribute  and  ransoms  from  the  emperors.  So  far  as  the  Avars 
thetnselves  were  concerned,  these  incursions  had  no  permanent 
significance,  but  the  Slavs  who  overran  the  provinces  did  more 
than  devastate.  These  years  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Slavonic 
settlements  which  changed  the  ethnical  character  of  the  pen- 
insula, and  thus  mark  the  conunencement  of  a  new  period. 
Slavs  occupied  Moesia  and  a  large  part  of  Macedonia,  even  close 
to  Thessalonica,  which  they  boieged;  they  penetrated  south- 
ward  into  Greece  and  made  large  settlements  in  the  Pelopon« 
nesus  (see  Gkeecs,  History^  "  Roman  period,"  ad  fin.).  They 
occupied  the  north-western  provinces,  which  became  Croatia 
and  Servia,  as  well  as  Dalmatia  (except  some  of  the  coast 
towns).  In  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  the  Slavonic 
element  remained  dominant,  but  in  Greece  it  was  assimilated 
to  the  Greek  (after  the  9th  century)  and  has  left  little  record 
of  itsdf  except  in  place  names.  (3)  The  Empire  was  simul- 
taneously engaged  in  the  pammial  strife  with  Persia.  A  short 
interval  of  peace  was  secured  when  the  emperor  Maurice  assisted 
Chosroes  U.  to  dethrone  a  usurper,  but  after  Maurice's  death 
(602)  the  final  and  mortal  struggle  began  (see  Persia,  History, 
section  viiL  "  The  Sassanian  Empire  ").  Throughout  the  in- 
competent reign  pf  Phocas  the  eastern  provinces  were  overrun 
by  the  Persians,  as  the  Ill3rrian  were  overrun  by  the  Slavs. 
The  unpopular  rule  of  this  cruel  usurper  was  terminated  in  610 
by  the  intervention  of  the  governor  of  Africa,  whose  son  Heraclius 
sailed  to  Constantinople  and,  welcomed  by  an  influential  party, 
met  with  little  resistance.  Phocas,  murderer  of  Maurice,  was 
murdered  by  the  people,  and  the  victor  was  crowned  emperor 
to  find  himself  in  presence  of  a  desperate  situation.  Antioch, 
Damascus  and  many  other  great  cities  were  captured  by  the 
Persians;  and  in  6x4  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  and  the  Holy 
Cross,  atong  with  the  patriarch,  carried  off  to  Ctesiphon.  This 
event  produced  a  profound  sensation  in  Christendom.  In  616 
Egypt  was  conquered.  The  army  had  fallen  into  utter  disorder 
under  Phocas,  and  Heraclius  so  deeply  despaired  of  saving 
Constantinople  that  he  thought  of  transferring  the  Imperisd 
capital  to  Oirthage.  But  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation 
seems  to  have  wrou^t  a  moral  change  among  his  subjects; 
the  patriarch  Sergius  was  the  mouthpiece  of  a  widespread 
patriotic  feeling,  and  it  was  not  least  through  his  influence  that 
Heraclius  performed  the  task  of  creating  a  capable  army.  His 
efforts  were  rewarded  in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns  (622-28), 
which,  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  contrast  between  Christianity 
and  fire-worship  and  on  the  object  of  recovering  the  Cross,  had 
the  character  of  crusades..  Heraclius  recovered  his  provinces  and 
held  Persia  at  his  mercy  (decisive  battle  at  Nineveh,  end  of  627). 
This  war  is  remarkable  for  the  attempt  of  the  Persians  to  take 
Constantinople  (626)  in  conjunction  with  the  Avars  and  Slavs. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Avar  power  began  to  decay,  and  the  Slavs 
and  Bulgarians  shook  off  their  yoke.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Roman 
government  would  now  be  able  to  regain  the  control  in  the 
Illyrian  lands  which  it  had  almost  entirely  lost.  It  seems 
probable  that  Heraclius  came  to  terms  with  the  Slavs— Croatians 
and  Servians— in  the  north-west;  their  position  was  regularized* 
as  vassals  of  the  Empire^  But  fate  allowed  no  breathing-time 
to  do  more;  the  darkest  hour  had  hardly  psssed  when  a  new 
storm-cloud,  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  overspread  the 
heavens. 
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At  this  point  we  have  to  note  that  the  Hellenic  element  in 
the  state  had  definitely  gained  the  upper  hand  before  the  end 
of  the  6th  century,  so  that  henceforward  the  Empire  might 
be  described  as  Greek.  Justinian's  mother-tongue  was  Latin, 
and  he  was  devoted  to  the  Latin  traditions  of  Rome,  but  even 
he  found  it  necessary  to  publish  his  later  laws  in  Greek,  and 
from  his  reign  Greek  was  the  official  language. 

Many  of  the  Latin  official  terms  were  already  represented  by 
Greek  equivalents  (bwarot" consult  fropxot » praefecttu,  ate),  but  they 
were  preserved  in  great  numbers,  traiiMtterated  and  often  corrupted 
{e.g.  MSyi^f,  itiyisTfiot,  49i|«p^n|t*a  secrelis,  nayiuXX^ipiot,  v^wiovrot, 
KiArrwp^ quaestor t  oiunf^  wa>^kriai0,6^^Uta0t^lti»^ohs«qutum),  *P4I« 
fex,  was  always  used  <A  barbarian  potentates,  fiuaiKdn  being  reserved 
as  "the  emperor  (but  also  applied  to  the  Persian  king).  In  military 
drill  many  Latin  words  of  command  continued  to  be  used. 

It  b  to  be  noted  that  the  year  630  marks  the  beginning  of  a 

esriod  of  literary  (and  artutic)  sterility  in  the  Greeic  world  (se^ 
asBK  LxTBaATUaa,  section  Bytantitu), 

With  the  rise  of  Islam  (see  Caliphate;  Mahoket)  two 
universal  religions,  for  the  first  time,  stood  face  to  face,  each 
aspiring  to  win  the  universe.  The  struggle  therefore  which 
then  began  was  not  only  a  new  phase  of  the  "Eternal  Question," 
the  strife  between  Europe  and  Asia,  but  was  one  in  which  the 
religious  element  was  fundamental  Fire-worship  was  only  a 
national  religion  and  did  not  present  the  danger  of  Islam. 
The  creation  of  the  political  power  of  the  Mahommedans  was 
so  sudden  that  it  took  the  world  by  surprise.  Bostra,  the 
fortress  of  Roman  Arabia,  fell  into  their  hands  in  634,  and 
before  the  death  of  Heradius  in  641  they  had  conquered 
Syria  and  all  Egypt,  except  Alexandria,  which  opened  its  gates 
to  them  in  643.  The  religious  alienation  of  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  peoples  from  Constantinople,  expressing  as  it  did  a 
national  sentiment  antagonistic  to  the  Greeks,  was  an  important 
political  factor  in  the  Mahommcdan  (as  in  the  previous  Persian) 
conquest.  Thus  the  Mahommedans  definitely  cut  the  Empire 
short  in  the  East,  as  the  Ciermans  had  cut  it  ^ort  in  the  West; 
Egypt  was  never  recovered,  Syria  only  for  short  periods  and 
partially,  while  the  integrity  of  Asia  Minor  was  constantly 
menaced  and  Cilicia  occupied  for  many  generations.  By  their 
conquest  of  Persia  the  (^phs  succeeded  to  the  position  of 
the  Sassanids;  this  led  to  the  conquest  of  Armenia  (c.  654); 
while,  in  the  West,  Africa  was  occupied  in  647  (though  the  con« 
quest  was  not  completed  till  the  capture  of  Carthage  and  other 
strong  places  in  698).  Thus  within  twenty  years  from  the 
first  attack  the  Empire  was  girt  about  by  the  new  aggressive 
power  from  the  precincts  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  western 
Mediterranean. 

Fortunately  Constans  11.,  grandson  of  Heradius,  was  a 
man  of  eminent  ability  and  firmness.  The  state  owed  to  him 
the  preservation  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the.  creation  of  a  powerful 
fleet  (see  bdow)  which  protected  the  Aegean  coasts  and  islands 
against  the  naval  power  which  the  Mahommedans  created. 
He  was  responsible  for  completing  a  new,  effident  military 
organization,  which  determined  the  lines  of  the  administrative 
reforms  of  L«o  III.  (see  below).  In  his  Uist  years  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  Italy  and  Africa.  He  dreamed  of  restoring  Old 
Rome  as  the  centre  of  the  Emigre.  But  he  did  not  succeed 
in  recovering  south  Italy  from  the  Lombards  (Duchy  of 
Beneventum),  and  having  visited  Rome  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Syracuse,  where  he  was  assassinated,  having  lost  two  fleets 
which  he  sent  against  the  Arabs  of  Africa.  The  strain  lasted 
for  another  fifty  years.  Constantinople  sustained  two  great 
sieges,  which  stand  out  as  crises,  for,  if  in  other  case  the  enemy 
had  been  successful,  the  Empire  was  doomed. 

The  first  siege  was  in  67^-77,  under  the  caliph  Moawiya;  his 
fleet  blockaded  the  capital  tor  nve  years,  but  all  its  efforts  were 
frustrated  by  the  able  precautions  of  Constantine  IV.;  "Greek 
fire  "  (see  below)  plaYca  an  im(x>rtant  part  in  the  defence;  and 
the  armada  was  annihilated  on  tne  voj^ge  back  to  Syria  by  storms 
and  the  Roman  floeL  The  second  crisis  was  at  the  acoessbn  of 
Leo  III.,  when  the  dty  was  beueged  by  land  and  sea  by  Suleiman 
for  a  year  (717-18),  and  Leo's  brilliant  defence,  again  aided  by 
Greek  fire,  saved  Europe.  This  crisis  marks  the  highest  point  of 
Mahommedan  agression,  which  never  again  caused  the  Empire  to 
tremble  for  its  existence. 


The  Heradian  dynasty,  which  had  faBen  on  evil  timet  and 
rendered  inestimable  services  to  the  Empire,  came  to  an  end 
in  anarchy,  which  was  terminated  by  the  elevation  of  the 
Syrian  (commonly  called  Isaurian)  Leo  III.,  whose  reign 
opens  a  new  period.  His  reforming  hand  was  active  in  every 
sphere  of  government,  but  the  ill-fame  which  he  won  by  his 
iconoclastic  policy  obscured  in  the  memory  of  posterity  the 
capital  importance  of  his  work«  His  provindal  organization 
was  revolutionary,  and  his  legislation  departed  from  the 
Roman  tradition  (see  below).  From  his  reign  to  the  middle 
of  the  xoth  century  the  continuous  warfare  by  land  with  the 
Caliphs  consisted  of  marauding  expeditions  of  each  power 
into  the  other's  territory,  captures  of  fortresses,  guerilla  fight- 
ing, but  no  great  conquests  or  decisive  battles.  The  efficiency 
of  the  army  was  carefully  maintained,  but  the  neglect  of 
the  navy  led  to  the  bsses  of  Crete  (conquered  by  Moslem 
adventurers  from  Spain  8a6)  and  Sidly  (conquered  by  the 
Saracens  of  Africa),  Panormus  taken  83s,  Syracuse  878  (see 
SidLv).  The  Africans  also  made  temporary  conquests, 
induding  Bari,  in  south  Italy;  This  period  saw  the  kMs  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  the  Lombards  (750),  the 
expansion  of  the  Frankish  power  under  Pippin  and  Charle- 
magne in  Italy,  and  in  close  connexion  therewith  the. loss  of 
Old  Rome. 

The  inconodast  emperors  pursued  a  moderate  foreign  policy, 
consolidating  the  Empire  within  its  contracted  limits;  but 
under  the  "Macedonian"  dynasty, "which  was  of  Armenian 
descent,  it  again  expanded  and  became  the  strongest  power 
in  Europe.  The  9th  century  also  witnessed  a  reviirad  of 
learning  and  culture  which  had  been  in  eclipse  for  300  years. 
The  reign  of  Basil  I.  was  marked  by  an  eneigetic  policy  in 
south  Italy,  where  his  forces  co-operated  with  the  western 
emperor  Louis  II.  The  Saracens  were  expelled  from  their 
strongholds,  Bari  recovered,  Calabria  saved,  and  the  new 
province  (Theme)  of  Longibardia  formed^  This  secured  the 
entrance  to  the  Adriatic,  and  the  increase  of  dominion  here 
at  the  expense  of  the  Lombards  was  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Sicily.  Leo  VI.  did  much  for  reorganizing  the  navy, 
but  his  reign  was  not  fortunate;  Saracen  pirates  plundered 
fredy  in  the  Aegean  and,  under  the  able  renegade  Leo  of 
Tripolis,  captured  Thessalonica  and  carried  off  countless 
captives  (904).  But  a  great  tide  of  success  began  fifty  years 
later.  Nicephorus  Phocas  won  back  Crete  (961)  as  general 
of  Romanus  II.,  and  then  as  emperor  recovered  Cilicia  and 
North  Syria  (with  Antioch)  968.  Cyprus  was  also  recovered. 
The  tide  flowed  on  under  his  equally  able  successor,  John 
Zimisces  (of  Armenian  race)  and  under  Basil  II.;  these  reigns 
mark  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Empire  in  the  long  struggle 
with  the  Saracens,  whose  empire  had  been  broken  up  into 
separate  states.  The  eastern  frontier  was  strengthened  by 
the  active  policy  of  Basil  II.  in  Armenia,  which  was  more 
fully  incorporated  in  the  Empire  under  Constantine  IX. 

The  reign  of  Basil  II.  marks  the  culmination  d  the  power 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  for  it  also  witnened  the  triumphant 
condusion  of  another  conflia  which  had  hwted  almost  as 
long.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine  IV.  the  Bulgarians  (see 
Bulcaxia)  had  founded  a  kingdom  in  Lower  Moeua,  reducing 
the  Slavonic  tribes  who  had  occupied  the  country,  but  less 
than  two  centuries  sufficed  to  asidmilate  the  conqucrocs  to 
the  conquered,  and  to  give  Bulgaria  the  character  <^  a  Slavonic 
state.  The  reign  <A  Constantine  V.  was  marked  by  continuous 
war  with  this  enemy,  and  Nicephorus  I.  lost  his  life  in  a 
Bulgarian  campaign.  This  disaster  was  followed  up  by  Prince 
Krum,  who  besieged  Constantinople  in  8x5.  His  death  was 
followed  by  a  long  peace.  Prince  Boris  was  converted  to 
Christianity  (reign  of  Michael  III.);  a  metropolitan  see  of 
Bulgaria  was  founded,  dependent  on  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople; and  the  dvilixation  of  the  Bulgarians,  and 
beginnings  of  thdr  literature,  were  entirdy  under  Byzantine 
influence.  The  conversion  was  contempoiazy  with  the  work 
of  the  two  missionaries  Cyril  .and  Methodius,  who  (whik  the 
field  of  their  personal  activity  was  in  Great  _  Moravia  mm! 
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PannoniA)  laid  (be  louth-easteni  Slavs  under  a  deep  debt  by 
inventing  tbe  GlagoUtic  iq.v.),  noi  tbe  so-called  **  Cyrillic  " 
alphabet  (based  on  Greek  cursive)  and  translating  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Slavonic  (the  dialect  of  the  Slavs  of  Macedonia). 
The  most  brilliant  period  of  the  old  Bulgarian  kingdom  was 
tbe  reign  of  Simeon  (893-927),  who  extended  the  realm  west- 
ward to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  took  the  title  "  Tsar 
(».«.  Caesar]  of  Bulgaria  and  autocrator  of  the  Rodians." 
The  aggression  against  the  Empire  which  marked  his  ambitious- 
reign  ceased  under  his  successor  Peter,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  jRomanus  I.,  and  the  Bulgarian  Patriarchate  founded  by 
Simeon  was  recognized  at  Byzantium.  But  the  Byzantine 
rulers  only  waited  for  a  favouraUe  time  to  reduce  this  formid- 
able  Slavonic  state.  At  length  Zimisces  subjugated  eastern 
Bulgaria  and  recovered  the  Danube  frontier.  But  while 
Basil  II.  was  engaged  in  contending  with  rivals,  the  heroic 
Samuel  (of  the  SUshmanid  family)  restored  the  Bulgarian 
power  and  reduced  the  Servians.  After  a  long  and  arduous 
war  of  fourteen  years  Basil  (called  the  "  Bulgar-slayer ") 
subdued  all  Bulgaria  western  and  eastern  (xoi8).  He  treated 
the  conquered  people  with  moderation,  leaving  them  their 
politioU  institutions  and  their  autocephalous  church,  and  to 
the  nobility  their  privileges.  Some  Bulgarian  noble  families 
and  members  of  the  royal  house  were  incorporated  in  the 
Greek  nobility;  there  was  Shishmanid  blood  in  the  fanulies 
ci  Comnenus  and  Ducas.  Greek  domination  was  now 
established  in  the  peninsula  for  more  than  150  years.  The 
Slavs  of  Greece  had  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  been 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  government. 

In  the  reign  of  Basil  II.  the  Russian  question  also  was  settled. 
The  Russian  state  (see  Russia)  had  been  founded  before  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century  by  Norsemen  from  Sweden,  who  were 
known  in  eastern  Etiropeas  Russians  ('Pb>s),  with  its  centres  at 
Novgorod  and  Kiev.    They  did  for  the  eastern  Slavs  what  the 
Bulgarians  had  done  for  the  Slavs  of  Moeaia.    The  Dnieper 
and  Dniester  gave  them  access  to  the  Euxine,  and  the  Empire 
was  exposed  to  their  maritime  attacks  (Constantinople  was  in 
extreme  danger  in  860  and  941),  which  recall  the  Gothic  expedi- 
tions of  the  3rd  century.    In  945  a  commercial  treaty  was 
concluded,  and  the  -visit  of  the  princess  Olga  to  Byzantium 
(towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  learned  emperor  Coqstan- 
tine  VII.,  Porphyrogennetos)  and  her  baptism  seemed  a  pledge 
of  peace.    But  Olga's  conversion  had  no  results.    Sviatoslav 
occupied  Bulgaria  and  threatened  the  Empire,  but  was  decisively 
defeated  by  Zimisces«(97i),  and  this  was  virtually  the  end  of 
tbe  struggle.    In  988  Prince  Vladimir  captured  Cherson,  but 
restored  it  to  the  emperor  Basil,  who  gave  him  his  sister  Anna 
in  marriage,  and  he  accepted  Christianity  for  himself  and  his 
people.     After  this  conversion  and  alliuice,  Byzantium  had 
little  to  fear  from  Kiev,  which  came  under  its  influence.    One 
hostile  expedition  (1043)  indeed  is  recorded,  but  it  was  a  failure. 
Much  about  the  same  time  that  the  Russians  had  founded 
their  state,  the  Magyars  (see  HuNGAitY;  the  Greeks  called  them 
Turks)  migrated  westward  and  occupied  the  regions  between 
tbe  Dnieper  and  the  Danube,  while  beyond  them,  pressing  on 
their  heels,  were  another  new  people,  the  Petchenegs  (Patzinaks). 
The  policy  of  Byzantium  was  to  make  use  of  the  Magyars  as  a 
check  on  the  Bulgarians,  and  so  we  find  the  Romans  (under 
Leo  VI.)  and  the  Magyars  co-operating  against  the  tsar  Simeon. 
But  Simeon  played  the  same  game  more  effectively  by  using 
the  Petchenegs  against  the  Magyars,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Magyars  before  the  end  of  the  9th  century  were  forced  to 
move  westward  into  their  present  country,  and  their  place  was 
taken  by  the  Petchenegs.    From  their  new  seats  the  Magyars 
could  invade  the  Empire  and  •  threatened  the  coast  towns  of 
Dalmatia.    The  conquest  of  Bulgaria  made  the  Petchenegs 
immediate  neighbours  of  the  Empire,  and  during  the  nth 
century  the  depredations  of  these  irreclaimable  savages^  who 
filtered  into  the  Balkan  peninsula,  constantly  preoccupied  the 
government.    In  1064  they  were  driven  from  the  Dniester 
regions  into  Little  Walachia  by  the  Kumans  (or  Polovtsi).  a 
people  of  the  same  ethnical  group  as  themselves.    They  wert 


crushingly  defeated  by  Alexius  Comnenus  in  1091,  and  exter- 
minated by  John  Comnenus  in  x  123. 

In  the  Macedonian  period  a  grave  domestic  question  troubled 
the  government.  This  was  tl^e  growth  of  the  large  estates  of 
the  rich  nobles  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  expense  of  smaU  properties, 
to  an  excess  which  was  politically  and  economically  dangerous. 
The  legislation  against  the  evil  began  under  Romanus  I.  and 
was  directed  to  the  defence  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and 
to  protecting  the  military  organization  which  was  based  on 
holdings  of  land  to  which  the  obligation  of  military  service  was 
attached.  There  was  also  danger  in  the  excessive  influence  of 
rich  and  powerful  families,  from  which  the  great  military 
officers  were  drawn,  and  which  were  extensively  related  by 
alliances  among  themselves.  The  danger  was  realized  in  the 
struggle  which  Basil  II.  had  to  sustain  with  the  families  of 
Sderus  and  Phocas.  Various  kinds  of  legislation  were  at- 
tempted. Under  Romanus  I.  alienation  of  property  to  the 
large  landowners  was  forbidden.  Nicephorus  Phocas,  whose 
sympathies- were  with  the  aristocracy  to  which  he  belonged, 
holding  that  there  had  been  enough  legislation  in  favour  of  the 
poor,  sought  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  supply  of 
military  lands  in  the  future  by  forbidding  further  acquisitions 
of  estates  by  the  Church.  Basil  II.  returned  to  the  policy  of 
Romanus,  but,  with  much  greater  severity,  resorting  to  con- 
fiscation of  somci  of  the  immense  private  estates;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  keep  down  the  aristocrats  of  Asia  Minor  by  very 
heavy  taxation.  Through  the  recovery  of  the  Balkan  provinces 
he  gained  in  Europe  a  certain  political  counterpoise  to  the 
influence  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  preponderant  since  the 
seventh  century.  Asia  Minor  meant  the  army,  and  opposition 
to  its  influence  expressed  itself  in  the  xith  century  in  a  fatal 
anti-military  policy,  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  conquests 
of  a  new  enemy,  the  Seljuk  Turks,  who  now  entered  into  the 
inheritance  of  the  Caliphs  (see  Caupeate  ad  fin.  and  Seljuks). 
Constantinople  was  haunted  by  the  dread  of  a  military  usurpa- 
tion. An  attempt  of  the  military  hero  George  Maniaces  (who 
had  made  a  remarkable  effort  to  recover  Sicily)  to  wrest  the 
crown  from  Constantine  IX.  had  failed;  and  when  Isaac 
Comnenus,  who  represented  the  milit&ry  aristocrats  of  Asia 
Minor,  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  himself  soon  compelled  to 
abdicate,  in  face  of  the  opposition.  The  reign  of  Constantine  X., 
of  the  rival  family  of  Ducas,  marked  the  culmination  of  this 
antagonism.  The  senate  was  filled  with  men  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  military  budget  was  ruthlessly  cut  down.  This 
policy  reduced  the  army  and  stopped  the  supply  of  officers, 
since  there  was  no  longer  hope  of  a  profitable  career.  The 
emperor  thought  to  mttt  dangers  from  external  enemies  by 
diplomacy.  The  successes  of  the  Seljuks  (after  the  fall  of  the 
great  Armenian  fortress  of  Ani  in  X064)  at  length  awoke  the 
govenunent  from  its  dream  of  security.  The  general  Romanus 
Diogenes  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  had  to  create  an  army 
and  to  train  it;  he  did  not  spare  himself,  but  it  was  too  late. 
He  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Alp  Arslan  on  the  decisive 
field  of  Manzikert  (1071).  Released  by  the  sultan,  who  honoured 
his  bravery,  he  was  deposed  in  favour  of  Michael  Ducas,  and 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was  blinded.  The  east  and 
centre  of  Asia  Minor  were  thus  lost;  the  Seljuk  kingdom  of 
RQm  was  founded;  Nicaea  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1080. 
The  provinces  which  escaped  tbe  Seljuk  occupation  were 
thoroughly  disorganized,  a  prey  to  foreign  and  native  adven- 
turers and  usurpers  (see  Seljuks). 

Thus  in  the. 'seventies  of  the  xith  century  the  Empire  seemed 
through  incompetence  and  frivolity  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  verge  of  dissolution.  The  disorder  was  terminated  by  the 
accession  of  the  extraordinarily  able  statesman  Alexius  Com- 
nenus (io8x),  who  effected  a  reconciliation  with  tbe  rival  family 
of  Ducas,  established  a  strong  government  and  founded  a 
dynasty.  He  had  to  deal  with  three  great  dangers — the  Seljuks, 
the  Petchenegs  (see  above),  and  in  the  west  the  Normans.  The 
Normans  had  wrested  from  East  Rome  its  possessions  in  South 
Italy  (X04X-71;  see  Normans) — succeeding  where  German 
emperors  had  failed-— and  throughout  the  Comnenian  period 
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the  Empire  was  threatened  by  their  projects  of  conquest  beyond 
the  Adriatic,  projects  which  aimed  at  Constantinople  itself. 

Four  great  attempts  against  the  Empire  were  made  by  the 
Normans;  they  were  unsuccessful,  but  they  heralded  the  Western 
conauest  of  1204.  (i)  Expedition  of  Robert  Guiscard,  1081-85, 
repelled  by  Alexius  with  help  of  Venice  (2)  Boheroond's  ex^ 
pedition,  IKM-7,  foiled  by  the  able  strategy  of  Alexius;  (3)  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  1 147:  Venice  supported 
Manuel  G>mnenus,  and  the  Normans  were  driven  from  Corfu,  1 149: 
(4)  the  expedition  of  ^\^Uiam  II.  of  Sicily,  1185,  who  succeeded  in 
capturing  Thessalonica;  the  invaders  were  defeated  at  Demetritsa, 
but  they  gained  the  islands  of  Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus. 

The  two  most  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Alexius  were 
the  prices  which  he  paid  for  help  against  his  enemies,  (i)  He 
was  obliged  (1084}  to  grant  to  Venice  (which  had  become 
independent  of  the  Empire  in  the  9th  century;  see  Venice), 
in  return  for  her  naval  aid  against  the  Normans,  commercial 
privileges  which  practically  made  the  Empire  commercially 
dependent  on  the  Republic  (2)  He  sought  auxiliary  forces  in 
western  Europe  to  help  him  against  the  Seljuks;  the  answer 
of  the  pope  and  Latin  Christendom  was  the  First  Crusade — 
a  succour  very  different  from  that  which  he  desired.  Through 
his  tact  and  discretion,  the  state  was  safely  steered  through 
the  dangers  with  which  the  disorderly  hosts  of  barbarous  allies 
menaced  it,  and  the  immediate  results  were  salutary;  large 
parts  of  Asia.  Minor,  including  Nicaea,  were  restored  to  the 
Empire,  which  was  thus  greatly  strengthened  in  the  East  while 
the  Turks  were  weakened  (see  Ckusades).  But  for  this  help 
Byzantium  might  not  have  recovered  the  transient  strength 
and  brilliance  which  it  displayed  under  Manuel.  In  Asia  Minor 
the  crusaders  kept  the  terms  of  their  agreement  to  restore  to 
the  emperor  what  had  belonged  to  him;  but  on  capturing 
Antioch  (1098)  they  permitted  the  Norman  Bohemond  to  retain 
it,  in  flagrant  violation  of  their  oaths;  for  to  Antioch  if  to  any 
place  the  emperor  had  a  right,  as  it  had  been  his  a  few  years 
before.  This  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  cause  a  breach  between 
Byzantium  and  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (founded  1099). 
But  otherwise  the  new  political  situation  created  by  the  Crusade 
was  dangerous,  ultimately  fatal,  to  the  Empire.  For  its  lands 
ftnd  seas  became  a  highway  from  western  Europe  to  the  Latin 
colonies  in  Syria;  the  Byzantine  government  was  forced  to 
take  precautions  to  protect  itself  against  the  crusading  expedi- 
tions which  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  these  precautions 
were  regarded  by  the  western  powers  as  a  hindrance  to  the 
sacred  objects  of  the  crusades.  The  bitter  religious  antagonism 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Chxistians  incrosed  the  mutual 
distrust  and  the  danger. 

The  history  of  the  new  relations  between  East  and  West 
dating  from  the  First  Crusade  is  closely  connected  with  the 
histoiy  of  the  futile  attempts  at  bringing  about  a  reunion 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  which  had  severed 
communion  in  X054  (see  below).  To  heal  the  schism  and  bring 
the  Greek  Church  under  the  domination  of  Rome  was  a  principal 
object  of  papal  poh'cy  from  Gregory  VII.  forward.  The  popes 
alternated  between  two  methods  for  attaining  this,  as  circum- 
stances dictated:  namely,  a  peaceful  agreement — Uie  policy  of 
union;  or  an  armed  occupation  of  the  Empire  by  some  western 
power  (the  Normans) — ^the  policy  of  conquest.  Their  views 
varied  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  their  political  situation 
and  their  struggles  with  the  western  emperors.  The  eastern 
emperozs  were  also  constantly  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of 
reconciliation,  constantly  negotiating  with  a  view  to  union; 
but  they  did  not  care  about  it  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for 
political  advantages  which  it  might  bring,  and  their  subjects 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  Manuel  Comnenus  during  the  first 
part  of  his  reign  was  the  close  friend  and  ally  of  the  western 
emperor  Conrad  III.,  but  after  Conrad's  death,  he  formed  the 
ambitious  plan  of  rnilizing  in  Europe  a  sovereignty  like  that 
of  Justinian,  and  hoped  to  compass  it  in  conjunction  with  Rome, 
the  eoemy  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  His  forward  policy  carried 
war  into  Italy;  he  seized  Ancona.  But  his  strength  was 
unequal  to  such  designs.  His  Latin  sympathies,  no  less  than 
his  financial  extravagance,  made  him  highly  unpopular  at 


home;  and  the  national  lack  of  sympathy  with  his  Western 
policy  was  exhibited— ^ter  the  revolution  which  overthrew 
his  son  Alexius  and  raised  his  cousin  Andronicus  I.  to  the  throne 
— ^by  the  awful  massacre  of  the  Latin  residents  at  Constant]- 
nopie  in  xx8a,  for  idiich  the  expedition  of  William  of  Sidly  (see 
above)  and  the  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica  was  the 
revenge.  The  short  reign  of  the  wicked  and  brilliant  Andronicus 
was  in  all  respects  a  reaction,  prudent,  economical  and  popular. 
His  fall  was  due  to  the  aristocracy  against  whom  hU  policy 
was  directed,  and  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus  undid  his  efforts 
and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Oppressive  taxation 
caused  a  revolt  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Walarhian  population  in 
the  European  provinces;  the  work  of  Zimiscffs  and  Basil  was 
undone,  and  a  new  Bulgarian  kingdom  was  founded  by  John 
Asen — a  decisive  blow  to  the  Greek  predominanoe  which  the 
Macedonian  emperors  seemed  to  have  established. 

In  the  fatal  year  1204  the  perils  with  which  the  eastward 
expansion  of  western  Christendom  (the  Crusades,  and  the 
commercial  predominance  and  ambitions  of  Venice)  had  kmg 
menaced  the  Empire,  culminated  in  its  conquest  and  partition. 
It  was  due  to  a  series  of  accidents  that  the  doud  burst  at  this 
moment,  but  the  conditions  of  such  a  catastrophe  had  long 
been  present.  Isaac  Angelus  was  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Alexius  III.,  and  his  son  escaped  (xsox)  to  the  west,  where 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  a  new  crusade,  which  Venice 
undertook  to  transport  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  prince  persuaded 
Philip  of  Swabia  (who  had  married  his  sister)  and  Boniface  of 
M<»tferrat  to  divert  the  expedition  to  Byzantium,  in  order  to 
restore  his  father  and  himself  to  the  throne,  promising  to  furnish 
help  to  the  Crusade  and  to  reconcQe  the  Greek  Church,  with 
Rome;  Venice  agreed  to  the  plan;  but  Pope  Iimocent  III.,  the 
enemy  of  Philip,  forbade  it.  Isaac  and  his  son,  Akxius  IV., 
were  restored  without  difficulty  in  1203,  and  the  crusading 
forces  were  prepared  to  proceed  to  Palestine,  if  Alexius  had 
performed  hii  promises.  But  the  maimer  of  this  restoration, 
tmder  Latin  auspices,  was  intensely  unpopular;  he  was  not 
unwilling,  but  he  was  unable,  to  fulfil  his  pledges;  and  a  few 
months  later  he  was  overthrown  in  lavour  of  one  who,  if  an 
upstart,  was  a  patriot,  Alexius  V.  Then  the  Crusadm,  who 
were  waiting  encamped  outside  the  city,  resolved  to  cany  out 
the  design  which  the  Normans  had  repeatedly  attempted,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  Greek  Empire.  The  leaden  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade  must  be  acquitted  of  having  formed  this  plan  de- 
liberately before  they  started;  it  was  not  conceived  before 
X204.  They  first  arranged  how  they  would  divide  the  Empire 
amongst  themselves  (Mardi);  then  they  captured  the  dty, 
which  had  to  endure  the  worst  barbarities  of  wax*.  In  par- 
titioning the  Empire,  which  was  now  to  become  the  tpmH  of 
the  conquerors,  the  guiding  mind  was  the  Venetian  leader, 
the  blind  doge,  Henry  Danddo.  He  looked  to  the  interests  of 
Venice  from  the  narrowest  point  of  view,  and  in  founding  the 
new  Latin  Empire,  which  was  to  rephtce  the  Greek,  it  was  his 
idm  that  it  should  be  feeble,  so  as  to  present  no  obstacles  to 
Venetian  policy.  The  Latin  Empire  of  Romania  was  a  feudal 
state  like  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  the  emperor  was  suzerain 
of  all  the  princes  who  established  themselves  on  Greek  territory; 
under  his  own  immediate  rule  were  Constantinople,  southern 
Thrace,  the  Bithynian  coast,  and  some  islands  in  the  Aegean. 
But  he  was  hampered  from  the  b^iming  by  dependence  on 
Venice,  want  of  finandal  resources,  and  want  of  a  fleet;  the 
feudal  princes,  occupied  with  their  separate  interests,  gave  him 
little  support  in  his  oonffict  with  Greeks  and  Bulgaiians;  at 
the  end  of  ten  yean  the  worthless  fabric  began  rapidly  to 
decline,  and  the  efforts  of  the  popes,  for  whom  it  was  the  means 
of  realizing  Roman  supremacy  in  the  East,  were  unavailing  to 
save  it  from  the  extinaion  to  which  it  was  doomed  in  its  cradle. 

The  original  Act  of  Partition  (which  gave  }  of  the  Byxantine 
territory  to  the  future  emperor,  |  to  Venice^  the  remaining  f  to 
the  Crusaden)  could  hardly  be  carried  out  strictly,  as  the  territocy 
was  still  to  be  won.  The  most  important  vasnl  state  was  the 
kingdom  of  Thessalonica,  including  Thessaly,  which  was  assigned 
to  Boniface  of  Montferrat.  But  it  was  conquered  by  the  Greeks 
of  Epinis  in  1222.    The  chief  of  the  territories  taken  by  Venice 
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was  Crete.  For  tbe  Latin  states  in  Greece  and  tbe  Aefean 
Gbkbcb.  The  fint  Latin  emperor,  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  was  cap- 
tured and  put  to  death  by  tne  Bulgarians  in  I3(».  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  brother  Henry,  an  able  statesman,  after  whose  death 
(iai6)  the  decline  began. 

Three  Greek  states  emerged  from  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  A  member  of  the  Comnenian  house  had  founded  an 
independent  state  at  Trebixond,  and  this  empire  survived  till 
1461,  when  it  was  conquered  by  tlie  Ottomans.  A  relation  of 
the  Angeli  maintained  in  Europe  an  independent  Greek  state 
known  as  the  Despotate  of  Epinis.  But  the  true  representative 
of  tbe  imperial  line  was  Theodore  Lascaris,  who  collected  the 
Byzantine  aristocracy  at  Nicaea  and  was  elected  emperor  in 
>ao6.  He  and  his  successors  advanced  surely  and  rapidly  against 
the  Latin  Empire,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  was  a  question 
whether  Constantinople  would  fall  to  the  WaUcho-BuIgaxians 
or  to  the  Greeks.  But  an  astute  diplomat  and  general,  the 
emperor  Michael  Palaeologus,  captured  it  in  1261.  His  object 
was  to  recover  all  the  lost  territory  from  the  Latins,  but  he 
was  menace4  by  a  great  danger  through  Charles  of  Anjou,  who 
bad  overthrown  the  rule  of  the  Hohenstaufens  in  the  two 
Sidlies,  and  determined  to  restore  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Romania.  To  avert  this  peril,  Mic)iael  negotiated  with  Pope 
Gregory  X.;  he  was  ready  to  make  every  concession,  and  a 
formal  union  of  the  Churches  was  actually  brought  about  at  the 
council  of  Lyons  in  U74.  The  emperor  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  carrying  through  this  policy  in  face  of  clerical  opposition; 
it  axouoed  disgust  and  bitterness  among  his  subjects;  and  it 
was  undone  by  his  successor.  Meanwhile  the  pope  had  with 
difficulty  bridled  Charles  of  Anjou;  but  in  Martin  IV.  he  found 
a  more  pliable  instrument,  and  in  1282  he  made  vast  preparations 
for  an  expedition  against  the  Greek  Empire.  It  was  saved  by 
the  Sicilian  Vespers  (see  SiaLY),  to  be  the  prey  of  other  powers. 

The  end  of  the  13th  century  saw  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman 
power  in  Asia  and  the  Servian  in  Europe.  The  Empire  was 
assbted  by  a  band  of  Spanish  mercenaries  (the  Catalan  Grand 
Company;  see  Gkkece,  History,  "Byzantine  Period") 
against  the  advance  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  Asia  Minor;  they 
distinguished  themselves  by  saving  Philadelphia  (1304).  In 
1326  Brtisa  (Prusa)  became  the  Ottoman  capital,  while  on  the 
other  side  the  Servians  (crushing  the  Bulgarians  in  1330)  were 
gradually  dosing  in  on  Byzantium.  Under  Stephen  Duian  ( 133 1- 
135^)  Servia  attained  the  height  of  her  power.  The  enendes 
were  strengthened  by  the  domestic  struggles  within  the  Empire^ 
first  between  Andronicus  II.  and  his  son,  then  between  John  VI. 
and  the  usurper  Cantacuzenus.  But  before  the  fate  of  Byzantium 
Was  settled  Uie  two  enemies  on  its  flanks  came  face  to  face.  In 
1387  the  Servian  power  was  crushed  on  the  field  of  Koasovo  by  the 
Ottomans  (who  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  1360  and  taken 
Philii^Mpous  in  1363).  Sultan  Bayezid  I.  won  Philadelphia, 
tbe  last  Asiatic  possession  of  the  Empire,  and  conquered  Tmovo, 
the  Bulgarian  capital,  in  1393.  Constantinople  was  now  sur- 
rounded. The  Ottoman  power  was  momentarily  eclipsed,  and 
the  career  of  conquest  checked,  by  the  Mongol  invasion  of  Timur 
and  the  great  defeat  which  it  sustained  Iq  the  battle  of  Angora 
(1402).  Mahommed  I.  found  it  necessary  to  ally  himself  with 
the  emperor  Manuel.  But  the  pause  was  brief.  Murad  II. 
took  Adrianople,  and  tried  (1422)  to  take  Constantinople. 

It  was  small  compensation  that  during  this  time  the  Palaeologi 
had  been  successful  against  the  Franks  in  Greece.  The  situation 
was  desperate.  The  Turks  were  in  possession  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  threatening  Hungary;  there  was  no  chance  of  rescue, 
except  from  western  Europe.  John  VI.  and  Manuel  had  both 
visited  the  West  in  search  of  help.  The  jeopardy  of  the  Empire 
was  the  opportunity  of  Rome,  and  the  union  of  the  Churches 
became  the  pressing  question.  It  was  taken  up  earnestly  by 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  and  the  result  was  the  Decree  of  Union  at  the 
cotmdl  of  Florence  in  1439.  '^^  emperor  and  the  higher  clergy 
were  really  in  earnest,  but  the  people  and  the  monks  did  not 
acopt  it,  and  the  last  agony  of  Byzantium  was  marked  by 
tfcdenastical  quarrels.  Eugenius  IV.  preached  a  crusade  for  the 
fescue  of  the  Empire,  and  in  1443  an  army  of  Hungarians  and 
Poles,  led  by  the  Hungarian  king,  won  a  victory  over  Murad, 


which  was  more  than  avenged  in  the  next  year  on  the  memorable 
field  of  Varna.  The  end  o^me  nine  years  later  under  Murad's 
successor,  Mahommed  II.  An  army  of  about  150,000  blockaded 
the  city  by  land  and  sea,  and  Mahommed  b^an  the  siege  on  the 
7th  of  ApiiL  The  emperor  Constantine  XL,  Palaeologus,  on  whom 
the  task  of  the  foik>m  defence  devolved  (and  whose  position  was 
all  the  mure  difficult  because  he  was  alienated  from  his  subjects, 
having  embraced  the  Latin  rite),  can  have  had  little  more  than 
8000  men  at  his  disposal;  he  received  no  help  from  the  Western 
powers;  but  an  experienced  Genoese  soldier  of  fortune,  John 
Justiniani,  arrived  with  two  vessels  and  400  cuirassiers  and 
aided  the  emperor  with  his  courage  and  advice.  The  resident 
foreigners,  both  Venetians  and  Genoese,  loyally  shared  in  the 
labours  of  the  defence.  The  final  storm  of  the  land  walls  took 
place  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  May.  All  looked  to  Justiniani 
for  salvation,  and  when  he,  severely  wounded,  retired  from  the 
wall  to  have  his  wound  looked  to,  a  panic  enstied.  The  enemy 
seised  the  moment,  and  the  Janissaries  in  a  fizuU  charge  rushed 
the  stockade  which  had  been  constructed  to  replace  a  portion 
of  the  wall  destroyed  by  the  Turkish  cannon.  This  decided  the 
fate  of  the  dty.  Constantine  fell  fighting  heroically.  Soon 
after  sunrise  (May  30)  the  Mahommedan  «rmy  entered  Con- 
stantinople (Stambul  «-'t  ri^  «i6^,  "  the  dty  "),  which  was  in 
thdr  eyes  the  capital  of  Christendom. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  this  disaster  is  generally  im- 
puted to  the  political  adventurers  who  dismembered  the  Empire 
in  1204.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  at  that  time  the  Byzantine 
state  seemed  already  stricken  with  paralysis  and  verging  to 
dissolution,  and  it  was  menaced  by  the  re-arisen  power  of 
Bulgaria.  But  more  than  once  before  (in  the  7th  century  and 
in  the  xxth)  it  had  recovered  its  strength  when  it  was  weak  and 
in  dire  peril;  and,  considering  what  the  emperors  of  Nicaea 
and  Michael  VIII.  accomplished,  it  seems  probable  that,  if 
there  had  been  no  Fourth  Crusade,  it  might  have  so  revived  and 
consolidated  its  forces  in  the  course  of  the  X3th  century,  as  to 
be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the  first  advances  of  the 
Ottomans.  The  true  statement  is  that  the  Fourth  Crusade  was 
only- an  inddent  (not  in  itself  decisive)  in^a  world-movement 
which  doomed  the  Eastern  Empire  to  extinction — namely,  the 
eastward  movement  of  western  Europe  which  be^m  in  the 
X  ith  century  with  the  rise  of  the  Normans  and  the  First  Crusade. 
Henceforwud  the  Empire  was  a  middle  state,  pressed  between 
expanding  forces  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  and  Its  ultimate 
disappearance  was  inevitable. 

Church  and  SiaU.r-la  making  the  sUte  Christian,  Constantine 
made  the  Church  a  state  institution,  and  therefore  under  imperial 
control  Caesaro-papism  was  the  logical  consequence.  The 
sacerdotium  was  united  with  the  imperium  in  the  person  of  the 
monarch  as  in  the  pagan  state.  The  Church  acquiesced,  and 
yet  did  not  acquiesce,  in  this  theory.  When  a  heretical  emperor 
sought  to  impose  his  views,  champions  of  ecclesiastical  freedom 
never  failed  to  come  forward.  At  the  very  beginning  Athanasius 
fought  for  the  independence  of  the  (Hiuxch  against  tbe  emperor 
Constantius.  But  the  political  prindple  which  Constantine  had 
taken  for  granted,  and  which  was  an  indispensaUe  condition 
of  his  adoption  of  Christianity,  was  fully  recognized  under 
Theodosius  I.,  and,  notwithstanding  protests  from  time  to  time, 
was  permanent.  It  is  significant  that  Constantinople,  which 
had  become  a  second  Rome  politically,  with  its  senate  and 
capitol,  became  then  a  second  Rome  ecdesiastically,  and  that 
the  elevation  of  the  see  of  Cbnstantinople  to  patriarchal  rank  next 
to  the  Roman  see  was  due  to  Theodosius  (381),  who  gave  a 
permanent  form  to  the  dualism  of  the  Empire.  The  patriarch 
became  a  state  minister  for  religion.  The  character  of  the 
Church  as  a  state  institution  is  expressed  above  all  in  the 
synods.  The  general  councils  are  not  only  summoned  by  the 
emperor,  but  are  presided  over  by  him  or  by  his  lay  deputiesj 
The  order  of  the  proceedings  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  senate.' 
The  emperor  or  his  representative  not  only  keeps  order  but 
conducts  the  deliberations  and  intervenes  in  the  theological 
debates.  It  has  been  erroneously  thought  that  at  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  (451)  the  legate  of  Pope  Leo  presided;  but  the 
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acts  of  that  assembly  teach  us  otherwise;  the  privilege  which 
the  Roman  legates  possessed  was  that  of  voting  first  (the  right 
of  the  princeps  senatus).  The  first  general  council  at  which 
a  churchman  presided  was  the  seventh  (at  Nicaea,  787),  at  which 
the  emperor  (or  empress)  deputed,  not  a  layman,  but  the  patriarch 
Tarasius  to  preside.  The  resolutions  of  these  ecclesiastical 
state-councils  did  not  become  the  law  of  the  Empire  till 
they  were  confirmed  by  imperial  edicts. 

The  emperors,  in  their  capacity  as  heads  of  the  Church,  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  controlling  it  by  controlling  the 
councils.  They  soon  began  to  issue  edicts  dealing  with-  theology, 
by  virtue  of  their  own  authmity.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  closed  an  epoch  of  "  paiiiamentary  con- 
stitutionalism ";  a  general  coundl  was  not  summoned  again 
for  more  than. one  hundred  years,  though  the  Empire  during 
that  period  was  seething  with  rdigious  disunion  and  unrest. 
The  usurper  Basiliscus  in  his  short  reign  set  an  examplrwhich 
his  successors  were  not  slow  to  follow.  He  issued  an  edict 
quashing  the  decision  of  Chalcedon.  Zeno's  HetMikcn  (see 
below)  a  few  years  later  was  the  second  and  more  famous 
eiample  of  a  method  which  Justinian  largely  used,  and  of  which 
the  Ectkesis  of  Heradius,  the  Type  of  Constans  II  and  the 
iconoclastic  edicts  of  Leo  III.  are  well-known  instances.  It 
was  a  question  of  political  expediency  (determined  by  the 
circumstances,  the  intensity  and  nature  of  the  opposition,  &c.) 
whether  an  emperor  supported  his  policy  or  not  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical council. 

The  emperor  was  always  able  to  a>ntrol  the  election  of  the 
patriarch,  and  through  him  he  directed  the  Church.  Some- 
times emperor  and  patriarch  collided;  but  in  general  the 
patriarchs  were  docile  instruments,  and  when  they  were  re- 
fractory they  could  be  deposed,  lliere  were  several  means  of 
resistance  open  to  a  patriarch,  though  he  rarely  availed  himself 
of  them.  His  participation  in  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was 
mdispensable,  and  he  could  refuse  to  crown  a  new  emperor 
except  on  certain  conditions,  and  thus  dictate  a  policy  (instances 
in  819,  Michael  I.;  969,  John  Zimisces).  There  was  the  power 
of  excommunication  (Leo  VI.  was  excommunicated  on  account 
of  bis  fourth  marriage).  Another  means  of  resistance  for  the 
Church  was  to  invoke  the  support  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who 
embodied  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  independence  and 
whose  see- admittedly  enjoyed  precedence  and  primacy  over  all 
the  sees  in  Christendom.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  8th  century  he 
was  a  subject  of  the  emperor,  and  some  emperors  exerted  their 
ecclesiastical  control  over  Rome  by  drastic  measures  (Justinian 
and  Constans  II.).  But  after  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Charles 
the  Great,  the  pope  was  outside  the  Byzantine  domination; 
after  tbe  coronation  of  Charles  in  800  he  was  associated  with  a 
rival  empire;  and  when  ecclesiastical  controversies  arose  in  the 
East,  the  party  in  opposition  was  always  ready  to  appeal  to 
him  as  the  highest  authority  in  Christendom.  Under  the 
iconoclastic  emperors  the  image^worshippers  looked  to  him  as 
the  guardian  of  orthddoxy. 

As  to  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  which  form  a  leading 
feature  of  Byxantine  history,  their  political  significance  alone 
concerns  us.  After  the  determination  of  the  Arian  controversy 
in  381  new  questions  (as  to  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
elements  in  the  person  of  Christ:  one  or  two  natures?)  arose, 
and  it  may  seem  surprising  that  such  points  of  abstruse  theology 
should  have  awakened  universal  interest  and  led  to  serious 
consequences.  The  secret  was  that  th^  masked  national 
feelings;  hence  their  political  importance  and  the  attention 
which  the  government  was  forced  to  bestow  on  them.  The 
reviving  sense  of  nationality  (anti-Greek)  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt 
found  expression  in  the  5th  century  in  passionate  monophysitism 
(the  doctrine  of  one  nature):  theology  was  the  only  sphere  in 
which  such  feelings'  could  be  uttered.  The  alienation  and 
disser.sion  which  thus  began  had  fatal  consequences,  smoothing 
the  way  for  the  Saracen  conquests  of  those  lands;  the  inhabi- 
tants were  not  unwilling  to  be  severed  pditically  from  the 
Empire.  This  ultimate  danger  was  at  first  hardly  visible. 
What  immediately  troubled  the  emperois  in  the  first  luJf  of  the 


5th  century  was  the  preponderant  position  whidi  the  lee  of 
Alexandria  occupied,  threatening  the  higher  authority  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  council  of  Chalcedon,  called  by  Mardan,  in 
able  statesman,  was  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the 
domination  of  Alexandria  as  of  settling  the  theological  questioo. 
The  former  object  was  effected,  but  the  thedogical  decision  of 
the  coundl  was  fatal,  it  only  sealed  and  promoted  the  disunion. 
The  recaldtrant  spirit  of  Syria  and  Egypt  forced  Zeno,  thirty 
years  later,  to  issue  his  HenOtikon,  afikming  the  decisions  oi 
previous  coundb  but  pointedly  ignoring  Chalcedon.  This 
statesman-like  document  secured  peace  in  the  East  for 
a  generation.  Rome  refused  to  accept  the  Hendtikon, 
and  when  Justinian  resolved  to  restore  imperial  supremacy 
in  the  Western  kingdoms,  conciliation  with  Rome  became  a 
matter  of  political  importance.  For  the  sake  of  this  project, 
the  unity  of  the  East  was  sacrificed.  The  doctrine  of  Chalcedon 
was  reasserted,  the  Henfttikon  set  aside;  New  Rome  and  Old 
Rome  were  again  hand  in  hand.  This  meant  the  final  alienation 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  national  instinct  which  had  been 
alive  in  the  5th  century  grew  into  strong  national  sentiment  in 
the  6th.  One  of  the  chief  anxieties  of  Justinian's  long  and  busy 
reign  was  to  repair  the  mischief.  Deeply  interested  himself  in 
matters  of  dogma,  and  prepared  to  assert  to  its  fullest  extent 
his  authority  as  head  of  the  Church,  he  has  been  called  *'  the 
passionate  theologian  on  the  throne  ";  but  in  his  chief  ecdesi- 
astical  measures  political  considerations  were  predominant. 
His  wife  Theodora  was  a  monophysite,  and  he  permitted  ba 
to  extend  her  protection  to  the  heretics.  He  sought  new 
formulae  for  the  purpose  of  reconciliation,  but  nothing  short  of 
repudiation  of  the  Chalcedon  acts  would  have  been  enough. 
The  last  great  efforts  for  union  were  made  when  the  Saracens 
invaded  and  conquered  the  dissident  provinces.  A  new  formula 
of  union  was  discovered  (One  Will  and  One  Energy).  This 
doctrine  of  monothelism  would  never  have  been  heard  of  but 
for  political  exigendcs.  The  Egyptians  and  Syrians  would 
perhaps  have  accepted  this  compromise;  but  it  was  repudiated 
by  the  fanatical  adherents  of  Chalcedon.  Heradius  sought  to 
impose  the  doctrine  by  an  edict  (Ecthesis,  638),  but  the  storm, 
especially  in  Italy  and  Africa,  was  so  great  that  ten  years  later 
an  edict  known  as  the  Type  was  issued  by  Constans  forbidding 
all  disputation  about  the  number  of  wills  ^d  energies.  Constans 
was  a  strong  ruler,  and  maintained  the  Type  in  spite  of  orthodox 
opposition  throughout  his  reign.  But  the  expediency  of  this 
policy  passed  when  the  Saracens  were  inexpugnabjy  settled 
in  their  conquests,  and  in  his  successor's  reign  it  was  more 
worth  while  to  effect  a  recondliation  with  Rome  and  the  WesL 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  6th  Ecumenical  Council  whkh 
condemned  monothelism  (680-681). 

In  the  Hellenic  parts  of  the  Empire  devotion  to  orthodoxy 
served  as  a  chrysalis  for  the  national  sentiment  which  was  to 
bur^t  its  shell  in  the  xoth  century.  For  the  Greeks  Christianity 
had  been  in  a  certain  way  continuous  with  paganism.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  old  deities  and  heroes  who  had  protected  their 
dties  were  still  their  guardians,  under  the  new  form  of  saints 
(sometimes  imaginary)  and  archangels,  and  performed  for  them 
the  same  kind  of  mirades.  Pagan  idolatry  was  replaced  by 
Christian  image-worship,  which  by  the  Christians  of  many 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  by  the  Mahoramedans.  was 
regarded  as  simply  polytheism.  Thus  in  the  great  iconodastic 
controversy,  which  distracted  the  Empire  for  neariy  120  years, 
was  involved,  as  in  the  monophysitic,  the  antagonism  between 
different  racial  dements  and  geographical  sections.  Leo  III^ 
whose  services  as  a  great  deliverer  and  reformer  were  cdncured 
in  the  memory  of  posterity  by  the  ill-fame  which  he  won  as  an 
iconoclast,  was  a  native  of  Commagene.  His  first  edict  against 
the  veneration  oi  pictures  evoked  riots  in  the  capital  and  a 
revolt  in  Greece.  The  opposition  was  everywhere  voiced  by 
the  monks,  and  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  for  many  monks 
the  painting  of  sacred  pictures  was  their  means  of  existence. 
Leo's  son  Constantine  V.  pursued  the  same  policy  with  greater 
rigour,  meeting  the  monastic  resistance  by  systematic  persecu* 
tion,  and  in  his  reign  a  general  coimdl  condenmed  image-worshq) 
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(7S3)*  Iconodasm  was  supported  by  the  army  (i.e.  Asia  Minor), 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  episcopate,  but  it  was  not 
destined  to  trimnph.  When  the  Athenian  Irene,  wife  of  Leo  IV., 
came  to  power  after  her  husband's  death,  as  regent  for  her  son 
Constantino  VI.,  she  secured  the  restoration  of  the  worship 
of  icons.  The  Iconoclastic  Council  was  reversed  by  the  7th  Ecu- 
menical Council  of  787.  The  iconoclastic  party,  however,  was 
not  yet  defeated,  and  (after  the  neutral  reign  of  Nicephorus  I.) 
came  again  to  the  helm  in  the  reigns  of  the  Armenian  Leo  V. 
and  the  first  two  Phrygian  emperors,  Michael  II.  and  Theophilus. 
But  the  Empire  was  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  on  the  death  of 
Theophilus,  who  had  been  rigorous  in  enforcing  his  policy,  icon- 
worship  was  finally  restored  by  his  widow  Theodora  (843),  and 
the  question  was  never  reopened.  This  was  a  triumph  for  the 
Greek  dement  in  the  Empire;  the  "  Sunday  of  orthodoxy  "  on 
which  iconodasm  was  formally  condemned  is  still  a  great  day 
in  the  Greek  Church. 

'  The  ablest  champions  who  wielded  thdr  pens  for  the  cause 
of  icons,  defending  by  theolog^ical  arguments  practices  which 
really  had  their  roots  m  polytheism,  were  in  the  early  stage  John 
of  uamascus  and  in  the  later  Theodore  (abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  Studium  at  Constantinople).  The  writings  of  the  iconoclasts 
were  destroyed  by  the  triumphant  party,  so  that  we  know  their 
case  only  from  the  works  of  their  antagonists. 

'    In  this  struggle  the  Greeks  and  Latins  were  of  one  mind; 
the  image-worshippers  had  the  support  of  the  Roman  see. 
When  the  pope  resisted  him,  Leo  HI.  confiscated  the  papal 
estates  in  Sidly  and  Calabria;  and  the  diocese  of  Illyricum 
was  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  Rome  and  submitted  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.    But  when  iconodasm  was 
ddeated,  there  was  nd  question  of  restoring  Illyricum,  nor 
could  there  be,  for  political  reasons;  since  the  iconoclastic 
achism  had,  with  other  causes,  led  to  the  detachment  of  the 
papacy  from  the  Empire  and  its  association  with  the  Prankish 
power.     By  the  foundation  of  the  rival  Roman  Empire  in 
800  the  pope  had  definitely  become  a  subject  of  another  state. 
No   sooner   had    the   iconoclastic   struggle   terminated   than 
differences  and  disputes  arose  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  which  finally  led  to  an  abiding  schism,  and  helped 
to  foster  the  national  self-consciousness  of  the  Greeks.     A 
strife  over  the  patriarchal  chair  between  Ignatius  (deposed  by 
Michad  III.  and  supported  by  Rome)  and  Photius  the  learned 
statesman  who  succeeded  him,  strained  the  rdations  with 
Rome;  biit  a  graver  cause  of  discord  was  the  papal  attempt 
to  win  Bulgaria,  whose  sovereign  Boris  had  been  baptized 
under  the  auspices  of  Michael  III.  (c.  865),  and  was  inclined  to 
play  Old  Rome  against  New  Rome.    Photius  stood  out  as  the 
champion  of  the  Greeks  against  the  claim  of  the  Roman  see, 
and  his  patriarchate,  though  it  did  not  lead  to  a  final  breach, 
marks  the  definite  emancipation  of  the  Greeks  from  the  spiritual 
headship  of  Rome.     This  is  the  significance  of  his  encyclic 
letter  (867),  which  formulated  a  number  of  differences  in  rite 
and  doctrine  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  differences 
so  sn^all  that  they  need  never  have  proved  a  barrier  to  union, 
if  on  one  side  there  hsid  been  no  question  of  papal  supremacy, 
and  if  the  Greek  attitude  had  not  been  the  expression  of  a 
tenadous  nationality.    There  was  a  reconciliation  about  900, 
but  the  Churches  were  really  estranged,  and  the  open  and 
ultimate  breach  which  came  in  1054,  when  the  influence  of 
the  Cluny  movement  was  dominant  at  Rome  (Leo  DC  was 
pope  and  Michael   Cerularius  patriarch),  sealed  a  disunion 
wUch  had  long  existed.     Subsequent  plans  of  reumon  were 
entertained  by  the  emperors  merely  for  political  reasons,  to 
obtain  Western  support  against  their  foes,  or  to  avert  (through 
papal  influence)  the  aggressive  designs  of  Western  princes. 
They  were  doomed  to  futility  because  they  were  not  seriously 
meant,  and  the  Greek  population  was  entirely  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  these  political  machinations  of  their  emperors. 
The  Union  of  Lyons  (1374)  was    soon  repudiated,  and  the 
last  attempt,  the  Union  of  Florence  in   1439,  was  equally 
hollow   (though  it   permanently  secured   the    union  of  the 
Rumanians  and  of  the  Ruthenians).     Part  of  the  historical 
aigniiicBnce  of  the  relations  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 


Churches  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  illustrate,  and  promoted 
by  way  of  challenge,  the  persistence  of  GreedL  national  self- 
consdousness. 

The  emperors  legislated  agahut  paganism  and  against 
heresy,  not  moely  imder  eccTftiiastical  pressure,  but  because 
they  thought  religious  uniformity  politically  desirable. 
Theodosius  the.  Great,  a  Spaniard,  with  no  sympathy  for 
Hellenic  culture,  set  himself  the  task  of  systematically  eradi- 
cating pagan  institutions  and  customs.  Though  hu 
pezsecution  accomplished  much,  paganism  was  far  from  being 
extinct  dther  in  the  East  or  in  the  West  in  the  5th  century. 
Not  only  did  heathen  cults  survive  in  many  remote  districts, 
but  the  old  gods  had  many  worshii^iers  among  the  higher 
classes  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Alexandria  and 
Athens.  The  most  distinguished  Greek  literati  of  that  period 
were  non-Christian.  Justinian,  who  united  theological  en- 
thusiasm with  belief  in  the  ideal  of  uniformity  and,  like 
Theodosius,  was  out  of  sympathy  with  Hellenism  ("  Hdlen  " 
now  came  to  mean  "  pagan  ")>  persecuted  polytheism  more 
earnestly  and  severely  than  hk  predecessors.  His  measures 
created  a  panic  among  the  higher  classes  at  Bysantium,  of 
whom  numy,  as  he  suspected,  were  addicted  to  the  andent 
religion.  He  instituted  a  regular  inquisition,  exacted  oaths 
of  orthodoxy  from  all  ofiSdals  and  teachers,  and  dosed  the 
philosophical  schools  of  Athens.  Missionaries  (and  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  employed  monophysite  heretics)  were 
sent  to  abolish  the  old  hoithen  worship  which  survived  in 
many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  where  Christianity  had  hardly 
penetrated.  By  the  end  of  the  6th  century  formal  paganism 
had  practically  disappeared. 

In  Asia  Minor,  esifedally  In  the  east,  there  were  many 
diuident  communities  which  asserted  independence  of  the 
Church  of  Constantinople  and  of  all  ecdesiastical  traditi<ms, 
founding  their  doctrines  directly  on  the  Bible.  Most  important 
of  these  heretics  were  the  Paulidans  (q.v.),  a  dualistic  sect  whom 
the  Church  regarded  as  Manichaeans. 

The  Autocraty  and  its  ConstituHonal  Ftfrsu.— With  Diocletian 
the  Prindpate  of  Augustus  had  become  undisguisedly  an 
absolute  monarchy,  and  this  constitution  prevaUed  to  the 
end.  There  is  virtually  no  constitutional  history  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  in  the  later  Roman  Empire,  for  there 
was  ndther  evolution  nor  revolution.  The  monarchical 
system  remained  in  all  its  essential  points  unchanged,  and 
presents  a  remarkable  example  of  an  autocracy  of  immense 
duration  which  perfectly  satisfied  the  ideas  of  its  subjects. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  alter  it, — to  introduce,  for  instance, 
a  limited  monarchy  or  a  republican  government;  all  revolts 
and  conspirades  were  aimed  at  the  polides  of  particular 
autocrats,  not  at  autocracy  itself;  generally  they  only  repre- 
sented sectional  antagonisms  and  personal  ambitions.  The 
emperors  inherited  a  deeply  rooted  instinct  of  legality  as  a 
tradition  from  Old  Rome;  and  this  respect  for  law  which 
marked  thehr  acts,  along  with  the  generally  good  administrstion 
of  Justice,  was  a  palladium  of  the  monarchy.  They  were 
supreme  in  legislation,  as  well  as  in  the  administrative  and 
judicial  spheres;  but  they  were  on  the  whole  moderate  in 
widding  lej^slation  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 

There  were,  however,  recognised  constitutional  prindples 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  emperor  to  over- 
ride. 

(x)  The  dective  prindple,  inherited  from  the  Republic,  was 
never  chan^^  A  new  emperor  had  to  be  dected  by  the 
senate  and  acclaimed  by  the  people.  The  succession  never 
became  automatic.  But  even  Augustus  had  indirectly  intro- 
duced the  dynastic  prindple.  Theodosius  the  Great,  by 
causmg  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  to  be  dected 
August]  in  thdr  infancy,  practically  devated  the  dynastic 
idea  hito  a  constitutional  prindple;  hencdorward  it  was 
re^uded  as  in  the  regular  course  that  the  son  bom  to  a  reigning 
sovereign  should  in  his  infancy  be  dected  Augustus.  Thus 
the  election,  though  always  an  indispensable  form,  was  only  a 
reality  when  a  dynasty  came  to  ao  end. 
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(a)  When  the  poaiUoii  of  Christianity  wu  aanired  by  the 
failure  of  Julian's  reaction,  it  was  evident  that  profession  of 
that  rdigion  would  henceforward  be  a  necessary  qualification 
for  election  to  the  throne.  This  was  formally  and  constitution- 
ally  recogoized  when  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  by  the 
patriarch  was  introduced  in  457,  or  perhi^  in  450. 

(3)  The  sovereignty  of  ihs  emperor  was  personal  and  fMl 
territorial.  In  this  req>ect  it  always  retained  the  character 
which  it  had  inherited  as  the  offspring  of  a  Roman  magbtracy. 
Hence  no  Roman  territory  could  be  granted  by  the  emperor  to 
another  power.  For  instance,  the  Western  emperor  Conrad  III. 
could  promise  to  hand  over  Italy  to  Manud  Comnenus  as  the 
dowry  of  his  wife,  but  it  would  have  been  constitutionally 
illegal  for  Manuel  to  have  made  such  a  promise  to  any  foreign 
princft;  an  Eastern  emperor  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  the 
territory  of  the  state.  Tendencies  towards  a  territorial  concep- 
tion begin  indeed  to  appear  (partly  under  Western  influence)  in 
the  time  of  the  Palaeologi,  especially  in  the  custom  of  bestowing 
appanages  on  imperial  princes. 

(4)  While  the  senate  of  Rome  generally  lost  its  importance 
and  at  last  became  a  mere  municipal  body,  the  new  senate  of 
Constantine  preserved  its  position  as  an  organ  of  the  state  till 
the  fall  of  Constantinople.  For  the  imperial  elections  it  was 
constitutionally  indispensable,  and  it  was  able  sometimes  to 
play  a  decisive  part  when  Uie  throne  was  vacant — its  only 
opportunity  for  independent  action.  The  abolition,  under 
Diocletian's  system,  of  the  senatorial  provinces  deprived  the 
senste  of  the  chief  administrative  function  which  it  ezerdsed 
under  the  Prindpate;  it  had  no  legislative  powers;  and  it  lost 
most  of  its  judidal  functions.  It  was,  however,  still  a  judidal 
court;  it  tried,  for  instance,  political  crimes.  In  composition 
it  differed  from  the  senate  of  the  Prindpate.  The  senators  in 
the  4th  century  were  chiefly  functionvies  in  the  public  service, 
divided  into  the  three  asamding  ranks  of  darissimi,  sfeckMUs. 
iUustres.  The  majority  of  the  membeis  of  the  senatorial  order 
lived  in  the  provinces,  forming  a -provincial  aristocracy,  and 
did  not  sit  in  the  senate.  Then  the  two  lower  ranks  ceased  to 
have  a  right  to  sit  in  the  senate,  which  was  confined  to  the 
iUustres  and  men  of  higher  rank  (Patridans).  The  senatorial 
order  must  therefore  be  distinguished  from  the  senate  in  a 
narrower  sense;  the  latter  finally  consisted  mainly  of  high 
ministers  of  state  and  the  chief  officials  of  the  palace.  It  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  underrate  the  importance  of  this  body, 
through  an  irrdevant  contrast  with  the  senate  of  the  Republic 
or  even  of  the  Prindpate.  Its  compodtion  ensured  to  it  great 
influence  as  a  consultative  assembly;  and  its  pditical  weight 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  inner  ooundl  of  imperial 
advisers  was  practically  a  committee  of  the  senate.  The  im- 
portance of  the  senate  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  xith 
century  Constantine  X.,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  revolutionary, 
anti-military  policy,  found  it  necessary  to  alter  the  compodtion 
of  the  senate  by  introducing  a  number  of  new  men  from  the 
lower  dasses. 

(5)  The  memory  of  the  power  which  had  once  belonged  to 
the  poputus  Romanus  lingered  in  the  part  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Rome,  and  their  representatives,  played  in  ac- 
claiming newly  dected  emperors,  and  in  audi  ceremonies 
as  coronations.  In  the  6th  century  the  factions  ("demes") 
of  the  drcus.  Blues  and  Greens,  appear  as  political  parties, 
distract  the  dty  by  thdr  quarrds,  and  break  out  in  serious 
riots.  On  one  occadon  they  shook  the  throne  ("  Nika  "  revolt, 
532).  The  emperors  finally  quelled  this  dement  of  disturb- 
ance by  pving  the  factions  a  new  organization,  under  "de- 
marchs"  and  "democrats,"  and  assigning  them  a  definite 
quad-political  locus  standi  in  the  public  ceremonies  in  the 
palace  and  the  capital.  The  duty  A  providing  pattern  d  cir- 
censes  was  inherited  from  Old  Rome;  but  the  free  distribution 
of  bread  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  6th  century  (had  the 
loss  of  the  Egyptian  granary  to  do  with  its  cessation?),  while 
the  spectades  oif  the  hippodrome  lasted  till  the  end.  Outdde 
the  capital  the  people  took  little  interest  in  politics,  except 
when  theology  was  concerned;  and  it  may  be  said  generally 


that  it  waa  mdnly  in  the  «odesiasdcal  sphere  that  piiblic 
opinion  among  the  masses,  voiced  by  the  dergy  and  monks, 
was  an  influence  which  made  itself  fdt. 

The  court  ceremooid  of  Coottantinoplef  which  forms  such 
a  market  contrast  to  the  ostentatiously  siinple  establuhments 
of  Augustus  and  the  Antooines,  had  in  its  origin  a  eertdn  000- 
sdtutioQd  si^iftcance.  It  was  introduced  by  Aurdian  and  Dio- 
detian,  not,  we  must  suppose,  from  any  persond  love  of  disfday, 
but  ntber  to  diasodate  the  emperor  irom  the  army,  at  a  time 
when  the  state  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  military  dement  and  the  dependence  of  the 
emptfor  on  the  soldien.  It  was  the  object  of  DKxJetian  to  make 
him  independent  of  dl,  with  no  more  particular  relation  to  the 
army  than  to  any  other  dement  in  the  state;  the  royd  court 
and  the  inaocesdmUty  .of  the  ruler  were  cdculated  to  promote 
thb  object.  The  etiquette  and  ceremomes  were  greatly  euborated 
by  Justinian,  and  were  diligently  mdntdned  and  developed. 
Tne  public  lunctiona,  which  induded  processions  through  the 
stseets  to  various  sanctuaries  of  the  dty  on  the  grest  feast-days 
of  the  Church,  supplied  entertainment  of  which  the  populace 
never  wearied;  and  it  did  not  escape  the  wit  of  the  mien  that 
the  splendid  functions  and  sdemn  etiquette  of  the  court  were  an 
effective  means  of  Impressing  the  imagination  of  fordgnen,  who 
constantly  resorted  to  Constantinople  from  ndghbourioe  kingdoms 
and  dependendeSf  with  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  •Bastleus. 

The  impend  Signify  was  ooU^iaL  There  could  be  two  or  more 
emperors  (imperaiores,  $mr^Mt)  at  the  same  time;  edicts  were 
Issued,  public  acts  performed,  In  their  jdnt  names.  Throush 
the  period  of  dudism,  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  when  tne 
adimnistratton  of  the  Eastern  provinces  was  generally  separate 
from  that  of  the  Western,  the  imperid  autkerity  was  also  collcgial. 
But  after  this  period  the  system  of  divided  authority  came  to  an 
end  and  was  never  renewed.  There  was  frequently  more  than 
one  emperor,  not  only  in  the  case  of  a  father  and  his  sons,  or  of 
two  brothera,  but  dso  in  the  esse  of  a  minority,  when  a  regent 
is  dected  emperor  (Romanus  I.;  cf.  Nicephorus  II.  and  John 
Zimisces).  But  one  colleague  dways  exercised  the  sde  authority, 
was  the  real  monarch,  the  "  great  ^*  or  the  "  first "  Basileus;  the 
other  or  othera  were  only  sleeping  partners.  Under  the  Comneni 
a  new  nomenclature  was  introduced;  a  brother,  e.g.,  who- bdore 
could  have  become  the  f  oniul  cdleague  of  the  ruler,  recdved  the  title 
of  Sebastocrator  (Sc^astos  was  the  Greek  equhrdent  of  Augustus). 

Lep^ioH, — ^The  history  of  the  legldation  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  is  distinguished  i>y  three  epochs  associated  with  the 
names  of  (i)  Justinian,  (2)  Leo  III.,  (3)  Basil  L  and  Leo  VL 

(i)  The  Justinianean  l^datlon  (see  JusniviAN)  is  thoroughly 
Roman  in  spirit,  and  inspired  by  pious  adhesion  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past;  but  it  admitted  modifications  of  the  oMer  law  in 
accordance  with  tendencies  which  had  been  long  since  making 
themsdves  felt:  consideration  is  accorded  to  prindpies  of  humanity 
in.  the  laws  affecting  persons,  and  to  the  prindple  of  public  interest 
in  the  laws  relating  to  thinn.  Justinian  not  only  sanctioned 
changes  which  time  nad  brought  about,  like  the  mitigation  of  the 
strict  patria  potestas  and  the  greater  independence  01  wives,  but 
introduced  a  revdutionary  change  in  the  law  of  succession  to 
property,  abdishing  inheritance  by  ogno/M  or  relationship  through 
males,  and  substituting  inheritance  by  blood  relationship  whether 
through  mdcs  or  females. 

(a)  Justinian's  reign  was  fdlowed  by  a  period  in  which  juristic 
studies  decayed.  The  seventh  century,  in  which  sodd  order  was 
prdoundly  disturbed,  is  a  blank  in  legal  history,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  law  d  Justinian,  though  it  had  been  rendered  into  Creek, 
.almost  ceased  to  be  studied  or  underatood.  Practice  at  least  was 
modified  by  prindpies  in  accord  with  the  public  opinion  of  Christian 
sodety  and  influenced  by  ecdesiasticd  canons.  In  a  synod  held 
at  Constantinople  in  the  rdgn  d  Justinian  II.  numerous  rales 
were  enacted,  differing  from  the  existing  laws  and  based  on  ccdestas> 
tied  doctrine  and  Mosdc  prindpies,  and  these  were  sanctioned 
as  laws  d  the  realm  by  tne  emperor.  Thus  Church  influence 
and  the  decline  of  Roman  tradition,  in  a  state  which  had  become 
predominantly  Greek,  determined  the  character  of  the  ensuing 
legislative  epoch  under  the  auroioes  of  Leo  III.,  whose  law  book 
(A.D.  740),  written  in  Greek,  marks  a  new  era  and  reflects  the  dianged 
ideas  of  the  community.  Entitled  a  "  Brid  Selection  of  Laws  ** 
and  generdly  known  as  the  Ecloga^  it  may  be  described  as  a 
Christian  law  book.  In  regard  to  the  patria  paUstas  increased 
facilities  are  given  for  emandpation  from  paternd  oontrd  when 
the  son  comes  to  yean  of  discretion,  and  the  paternd  is  to  a  certain 
extent  replaced  by  a  parental  contrd  over  minors.  The^  law  of 
guardianship  is  considerably  modified.  The  laws  of  marriage  are 
transformed  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  conceptionot 
matrimony:  the  institution  d  cont,uHnatus  is  abdished.  Impedi- 
ments to  marriage  on  account  d  conMnguimty  and  of  spintual 
relationship  are  multiplied.  Whfle  Justinian  regarded  marriage 
as  a  contract,  and  therrfore.  like  anv  other  contract,  dnsdutde 
at  the  pleasure  d  the  parties.  Leo^^HJ.  accepted  the  Church  ww 
1  that  it  was  an  hidissduble  bond.   Ecdesiastical  influence  is  wntten 
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...    \  ptimlimit  fcalDR  k  the 
iriou*  tdadi  lot  tbe  cuttal  peiulEy. 

other  oflenco  mn  puniibcd  by  ainpuuiiiiB  (of  hud.  ook.  ic). 
Thli  lyitan  (j>Mi£cd  by  Ihc  puuge  in 


Hj  iDodem  Dotiou  buioric. 


orcinglhcm 
iMth.)    The 


iiHial.  (bough  by 

frmpenn  to  naacs  w^ifjiv^  „<^i^  » 
^yo^ty  iaoocuoui  by  deprivuK  them  c4 
to  tAke  auuitic  opiate  iuteoa  td  puttii 
Oucht  which  had  ici  own  mtem  of  ^ 
InOuean  oa  the  •cliol  opcntkHi  of  crimin 
tha  prirBega  of  aqrhin  {lacosnlaad  by  J 

■■d  ia  adndttad  without  excastiiini  Is  Iha  EUota. 
(3)  The  laat  paiiod  tt  Icciilaliva  activity  under  BaaO  t.  and 
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law,  mtdally  Ih 


^aSJTLi^ 


it  lawytffl  had ,.._  

-   -.tracu  fioin  Ibe  liutitutca.  Digeat  ud  Code 

It  Ae  aame  functicni  'a>  Ibe  Inuitulea,     Th«i  a 

coUectlDB  of  an  the  law*  of  the  EDifflrt  was  pcepaied  by  nvaiu 
of  two  conmUooa.  and  coapMed  under  Leo  til.  It  wai  enlillcd 
the  BtiSitB.  In  maay  poiau  (in  dvil,  but  not  [d  criiuina],  law) 
the  prindplta  of  the  &&M  are  aet  aude  in  favour  d  Che  older 
Juruptudcaca.  Thua  thejuatinianean  ordinaiuca  on  the  nibject 
of  divorce  were  revived,  and  there  remained  heoccforward  a  cootia' 
diction  between  the  cMl  and  Ibe  canon  law. 

After  thla  there  waa  do  Islilation  on  a  gran)  acale;  but  there 
'  revival  of  lefaT  icudy  under  Cooitaatlne  IX.,  who 
!W  Iaw4ehool.  and  there  were  nuiny  learned  apeciaJifCa 


it  took  the  Napoleonic  lor  jta  nndel,  prcleiaea 

diearetKially  ID  baae  Ita  civil  law  on  the  cdicta  of  the  erapcron  aa 
codtalnBl  ia  the  Rtxabibloi  ot  Harmeoopuloa. 

ji^imiltittratum. — Three  prini^Lea  underiay  the  adminia- 
tntive  reform  of  Diocletian:  the  acpaiatlon  of  dvH  from 
military  fuDctlom;  the  formation  of  small  piovindal  units; 
and  tbe  scalar  structure  which  deepened  on  the  interposition 
of  the  vicar  of  a  diocese  and  the  praetorian  prelect  between 
the  provincial  §ovciTU>r  and  the  emperor.  '  Hiis  lyBteTn  Juted 
ODchanged  for  three  and  a  half  centurio.  Tlic  few  unim- 
portant alterationa  that  were  made  were  in  hannocy  with 
its  s[HilC,  until  the  rdgn  of  Justinian,  nho  introduced  certain 
ntona  that  pointed  jn  a  new  direction.  We  Cmd  bim  com- 
biiuDg  some  of  the  small  provinca  into  large  nniti,  under. 
rpim"a  the  scalar  system  by  doioK  away  with  some  of  the 
diocoo  and  vican,  and  placing  in  some  cas«  military  and 
dril  lutboiity  in  the  same  bands.  The  chid  aim  of  Diocletian 
In  his  general  reform  had  been  to  secure  central  control  over 
the  provindal  governments;  the  object  of  Justinian  in  these 
particular  reforms  wsa  to  remedy  conuption  and  oppcBsion. 
Ihese  changes,  some  of  which  were  soon  cancelled,  ■  wuuld 
bardly  in  themselves  have  led  to  a  radical  change;  but  they 
prepared  the  way  for  an  administrative  revolution,  bnnight- 
abnit  by  stress  of  eitemal  necessities.  In  the  Jth  century 
all  the  ener^el  of  the  Empire,  girt  about  by  active  enemia, 
wm  centred  on  «ru  and  defence;  everything  had  lo  give  way 
to  miUlaiy  erfgeodes]  and  a  new  system  was  gradually  intro- 
duced which  led  ultimately  to  the  abolition  of  the  old.  The 
change  began  in  Italy  and  Africa,  at  the  end  ol  the  Ctb  century, 
where  operations  against  the  Lombards  and  the  Berbers  were 
Impeded  by  the  friction  between  the  two  cn-ordinate  mililary  and 
cjvQ  authoritiea  [raastcti  of  soldiers,  and  praetorian  prelects). 
The  mililary  governors  were  made  supreme  with  the  title  of 
Borcib,  "viraroys";  the  dvil  authority  waa  aubordinated  lo 
them  En  case  of  colMon,  otherwise  remaning  unaltered.  ^Tbe 
change  la  an  iodei  of  the  dangerous  cri^  through  whl('     '"-- 


led  to  ^mHar  rtaiilra.  The  Saracen  danger  hanging  Imminent 
over  Asia  Minor  impoaed  a  policy  of  the  same  kind.  And  so 
before  the  end  of  the  fCh  century  we  find  the  Empire  divided 
Into  six  great  military  provincra,  three  in  Europe  and  three 
in  Asia:  (i)  Eiarcbale  of  Afrita,  (t)  Exarchate  of  llaly, 
Cj)  Stiategia  of  TMraa,  (4)  County  of  Optikion  {^obitquiitm), 
induding  Bithynia,  flonorias, .  Faphlagonia.  parts  of  Hellca- 
poutus  and  Pbrygia.  (;)  Strate^  ol  the  AtKltlikei,  moat  ol 
west  and  central  Asia  Minor,  (6)  Strategia  of  the  Armeniakiti, 
eaalem  Asia  Minor.  In  addition  to  these  there  waa  a  naval 
drcumsctiption,  (7)  the  Stcat^ia  of  the  /kOroMndiui  [from 
■i^>H^,a  vessel),  including  the  southern  coastlandoiAaia  Minor, 
and  the  Aegean  (see  below  imder  Ntnty). 

The  landi  of  the  old  prefecture  of  lUyricum  were  not  included  In 
the  lysiein,  bectuK  thii  pait  of  the  Empire  wa>  then  itgardtd  ai  a 
liwt  poBtian.  On  the  contrary,  hm  mililary  powen  were  committed 
to  the  Prefect  of  lllyricum.  whose  actual  spheie  eilendid  iiltta 
b^^ad  Theaaalomca,  wliich  was  lunounded  by  Slavonic  tiibcL       • 

The  Eastern  changes,  perhaps  ioitisted  by  Heradius,  but 
probably  due  mainly  to  Constans  II-,  did  not  interfere  with 
the  dvil  administration,  except  in  so  far  as  its  beads  were 
subordinated  to  the  military  conmuuiden.  But  Leo  III.,  who 
as  a  great  admlnistcalive  tefotmei  ranks  with  Augustus  sad 
Diodellan,  did  away  with  the  old  system  altogether,  (i)  Re- 
versing DIodetian's  pTindple,  be  coml^ned  tnilitaiy  and  dvil 
powers  In  the  same  hands.  The  imtegos  01  military  oom- 
mander  became  also  a  dvil  governor;  his  higher  officers  (tur- 
marchs)  were  likewise  dvH  functionaries.  (1)  The  scalal 
prindplc  disappeared,  fndudlng  both  the  vicars  and  the 
praeloriaD  prefect  of  the  East  (some  of  whose  functions  were 
merged  la.  those  of  the  prefect  of  the  dty);  no  authority  inter- 
posed between  the  slrategoi  and  the  emperor,  (j)  Ihe  new 
provinces,  which  were  called  ttencr  {the  name  marks  their 
military  origin:  MA*u— corps),  resembled  in  sixe  the  provinces 
of  AugiBlus,  each  Induding  several  of  the  Diodellan  divisions. 
This  third  and  last  provincial  reform  has,  like  Its  predeceasom, 
Its  own  history.  The  list  of  themes  in  the  iilh  centuryfs 
very  dlSerent  from  that  of  the  Stb.  The  changes  were  lo  one 
direction — the  reduction  of  large  provinrea  by  cutting  ofl  parts 
to  form  smaller  themes,  s  repetition  of  tlte  process  which 
reduced  the  provinces  of  Augustus.  Hence  the  (hen 
to  vary  greatly  in  site  an  unpo 
process  by  breaking  p  th  Ana 
(Anatolic  and  Thracesian 
carried  out  systematical! 
for  a  new  ecdesias  cal  rhvtsl 


iportance.    Leo  himself  began    b 
I    hi       wo       mi 


(ia)  Cbarviaaon, 
(li)   Cibyrrhaeot     1 
(i)  Thrace,  (aj  Macti 


■^m'!  "r 


*5r 


Leo  VI   ti 


Coiistanctnople  and  the , 

ot  government,  entitled  the  Wall  (fj  rinls.)  or  rhe  Ditch  (♦r*»*i>i); 
Leo  VL  unitHl  It  with  tbe  theme  of  ThncE. 

In  the  central  administiation,  the  genera]  prindples  seem  to 
have  remained  unchanged;  the  beads  of  (be  great  adminisuatlve 
bureaux  In  Constantinople  retain  tlie  faSatint  character  which 
bekmged  to  mcst  of  than  from  the  beginning.  But  there  were 
many  changes  in  these  offices,  in  their  nomtoclaiure  and  the 
delunitation  of  thdr  functions.  There  are  great  diSerencfs 
between  the  administrative  corps  in  Ihe  5th,  in  tbe  loth  and 
in  the  15th  centuries.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  hi  conjecturing 
that,  along  with  hia  piovindal  reform,  Leo  HI.  made  a  re* 
arrangement  of  the  central  bt^reaux;  the  abolition  of  tbe 
Praetorian  Prefecture  of  the  East  entailed,  in  itself,  modifica- 
tions. But  minor  chinges  were  continually  being  made,  and 
we  may  note  tbe  following  lendendee:  (i)  Increase  in  Ihe 
number  of  ministers  directly  responsible  to  the  emperor, 
(a)  subotdlnals  offices  in  the  bureaux  being  raised  lo  the  rank 
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of  independent  ministries;  (b)  new  offices  being  created  and  old 
ones  becoming  merely  titular,  (a). Changes  in  nomenclature; 
substitution  of  Greek  for  Latin  titles.  (3)  Changes  in  the 
relative  importance  and  rank  of  the  high  officials,  both  dvil  and 
military. 

The  Prefect  of  the  City  (Sropxof )  controlled  the  police  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  justice  in  the  capital;  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  imperial  court  of  justice,  and,  when  the  office  of 
Prefect  of  the  East  was  abolished,  he  inherited  the  functions  of 
that  dignitary  as  judge  of  appeals  from  the  provinces.  -  But  the 
praefecius  vigUum,  commander  of  the  city  guards,  who  was 
subordinate  to  him,  became  an  independent  officer,  entitled  Drun- 
gary  of  the  Watch,  and  in  the  x  xth  century  superKded  him  as  vice- 
president  of  the  imperial- court. ^  We  are  told  that  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Empire  the  Prefect  of  the  City  had  no  functions  at  all ; 
but  his  office  survives  in  the  Skckr-imandi,  "  dty  prefecture;" 
of  the  Ottomans,  in  whose  organization  there  are  many  traces  of 
Bysantine  influence. 

Instead  of  the  Quaestor  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  whose  duty  was 
to  draft  the  imperial  laws  and  rescripts,  we  find  in  thie  9th 
century  a  quaestor  who  possesses  certain  judicial  and  poUce 
functions  and  is  far  lower  in  the  hierarchy  of  rank.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  later  quaestor  really  inherited  the  duties 
of  another  officer,  the  quaesUoTt  who  was  instituted  by  Justinian. 
In  the  latest  period  the  quaestor,  if  he  still  existed  as  a  name, 
had  no  functions. 

The  Master  of  Offices,  who  supervised  the  bureaux  in  the 
palace  and  was  master  of  court  ceremonies,  also  performed 
many  functions  of  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  was  head  of 
the  imperial  post  (acrxttf),  and  of  the  corps  of  agents  in  rebus 
or  Imperial  Messengers.  This  ministry  disappeued,  probably 
in  the  8th  century,  but  the  title  was  retained  as  a  dignity  at,aU 
events  till  the  end  of  the  9th.  The  most  important  functions,  per- 
taining to  foreign  affairs,  were  henceforward  performed  by  the 
Logothete  of  the  Post  (KoyoBkrns  roG  ipbiuu).  In  the  lath  cen- 
tury this  minister  was  virtually  the  chancellor  pf  the  Empire;  his 
title  was  changed  to  that  of  Great  Logothete  by  Andronicus  II. 

The  two  financial  ministers,  comes  sacrarum  IcrgUumum  and 
comes  ret  prvwUae^  continued  to  the  end  under  the  titles  yanfo- 
9knfi  TOO  ytyiKoQ  (General  Logothete)  and  6  krl  roO  liutoo 
(Anastasius  added  a  third,  the  Count  of  the  Sacred  Patrimony, 
but  he  was  afterwards  suppressed).  But  in  the  9th  century  we 
find  both  these  ministers  inferior  in  rank  to  the  Sacellarius, 
or  private  pursekeeper  of  the  emperor.  Besides  these  there  was 
a  fourth  important  financial  department,  that  of  the  military 
treasury,  under  a  Logothete. 

The  employment  of  eunuchs  as  hig^  ministers  of  state  was 
a  feature  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  the  end  of  the  4th 
century.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  principle  (a.d.  900)  that  all  offices 
are  open  to  them,  except  the  Prefecture  of  the  City,  the  quaestor- 
ship,  and  the  military  posts  which  were  held  by  "  Domestics." 
There  were  then  eight  high  posts  which  could  only  be  held 
by  eunuchs,  of  which  the  chief  were  the  parakoimOmenos  and 
the  protovestiarios  (master  of  the  wardrobe). 

An  emperor  who  had  not  the  brains  or  energy  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  state  himself,  necessarily  committed  the  task  of 
guiding  the  helm  to  some  particular  minister  or  court  dignitary 
who  had  gained  his  confidence.  Such  a  position  of  power  was 
outside  the  constitution,  and  was  not  associated  with  any  par- 
ticular office;  it  might  be  held  by  an  ecclesiastic  or  a  eunuch; 
it  had  been  held  by  the  eunuchs  Eutropius  and  Chrysaphius  in 
the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Theodosius  II.  respectively.  In 
later  times,  such  a  first  minister  came  to  be  denoted  by  a 
technical  term,  6  TopaJiwaoreUiiP.-  This  was  the  position,  for 
instance,  of  Stylianus,  the  father-in-law  of  Leo  VI.  Most  of 
the  emperors  between  Basil  II.  and  Alexius  Comnenus  were 
under  the  influence  of  such  ministers. 

The  orders  of  rank  (which  must  be  distinguished  from  titles  of 
office)  were  considerably  increased  in  later  times.  In  the  4th  and 
7th  centuries  there  were  the  three  great  classes  of  the  illustres, 
s^ectabiUs  and  clarissimi',  and  above  the  ilitutres  a  small,  higher 
class  of  patricians.  In  the  9th  century  we  find  an  entirely  different 
fystcm;  the  number  of  classes  being  largely  augmentea.  and  the 


nomenclature  different.  Instead  of  mithets  like  iffiutret,  the 
are  titles  which  had  designated  omces:  '*  pAtrician  "  alooe  aar- 
vivea.  The  highest  rank  is- now  (i)  the  magistroi;  then  come  the 
patricians  in  two  classes:  (2)  proconsular  patriciansj  (3)  respectable 
patridans;  below  these  (4)  proto^thanoi ;  (5)  dishypatoi  (>fru 
constites)'.  (6)  spatharolcandidatot;  (7)  spatharioi;  and  other 
lower  ranks.  Particular  ranks  do  not  seem  now  to  have  been 
inalienably  attached  to  particular  offices.  The  strategoe  of  the 
Anatolic  Theme,  «.£.,  might  be  a  patrician  or  only  a  protospathar. 
Whoever  was  promoted  to  one  of  these  ranks  received  its  insignia 
from  the  emperor's  hand,  and  had  to  pay  fixed  fees  to  various 
officials,  especially  to  the  palace  eunuchs 

In  the  provinces  ordinary  justice  was  administered  by 
judges  (xptroi)  who  were  distinct  from  the  governors  of  the 
themes,  and  inherited  their  functions  from  the  old  provincial 
governors  of  Diocletian's  system.  In  Constantinople  hi^ier 
and  lower  courts  of  justice  sat  regularly  and  frequently.  The 
higher  tribunals  were  those  of  the  Prefect  and  the  Quaestor, 
before  whom  different  kinds  of  cases  came.  Appeals  reached 
the  emperor  through  the  bureau  of  Petitions  (rwy  Safokar)',  he 
mig^t  deal  with  the  case  immediately;  or  might  refer  it  to 
the  imperial  court  of  appeal,  of  wliich  he  was  president;  or 
else  to  the  special  court  of  the  Twelve  Divine  Judges  {Ikloi 
iuuLffrol),  which  was  instituted  by  Justinian. 

While  the  administration  of  justice  was  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  its  fiscal  system,  likewise  in- 
herited from  the  early  Empire,  was  one  of  its  worst.  If  the 
government  had  been  acquainted  with  the  prindi^es  of  public 
economy,  which  have  not  been  studied  tiU  comparatively  recent 
times,  a  larger  revenue  might  have  been  raised  without  injuring 
the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  Taxes  were  injudidously 
impeded  and  oppressively  collected.  The  commerce  of  the 
Empire  was  one  of  its  great  sources  of  strength,  but  the  govern- 
ment looked  on  the  merchants  as  a  class  from  which  the  utmost 
should  be  extorted.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  was  the  land. 
The  main  burdens  which  fell  upon  the  landed  proprietors 
throughout  the  whole  period  were  the  land  tax  proper  and  the 
annona.  The  land  tax  {capilatio  terrena^ the  old  tributMm  of 
the  imperial,  stipendium  of  the  senatorial,  provinces)  was 
based,  not  on  the  yearly  produce,  but  on  the  capital  of  (he 
proprietor,  the  character  and  value  of  the  land  bong  taken 
into  account.  In  later  times  this  seems  to  have  become  the 
waannMbv,  or  hearth  tax.  The  annona  was  an  additional  im- 
post  for  supporting  the  army  and  imperial  offidals;  it  was 
originally  paid  in  produce.  In  later  times,  we  meet  it  under 
the  name  of  oiTotuda  or  ovpup^.  The  province  was  divided 
into  fi&cal  districts,  and  the  total  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
each  was  entered  in  a  book  of  assessment.  The  assessment 
was  in  early  times  revised  every  fifteen  years  (the  "  indiction  " 
period),  but  subsequently  such  revisions  seem  to  have  been 
very  irreguUr.  The  collection  of  .the  taxes  was  naanagcd 
through  the  curial  system,  while  it  lasted  (tiU  7th  century?). 
The  decurions,  or  rounidpal  councillors,  of  the  chief  town  in 
each  district  were  responsible  for  collecting  and  delivering  the 
whole  amount,  and  had  to  make  good  the  sums  owed  by 
defaulters.  Tliis  system  of  collective  responsibility  pressed 
very  heavily  on  the  decurions,  and  helped  to  cause  thdr  decay 
in  the  Western  provinces.  After  the  abolition  of  the  curial 
organization,  the  prindple  of  collective  responsibility  remained 
in  the  form  of  the  hri/SoM  or  additional  charge;  that  is,  if  a 
property  was  left  without  an  owner,  the  taxes  for  which  it  was 
liable  became  an  extra  charge  on  the  other  members  of  the 
district  (o^^npaoc).  The  taxes  were  collected  by  praktorts, 
who  were  under  the  General  Logothete.  The  peasant  pro- 
prietors were  also  liable  to  burdens  of  other  kinds  (corvto), 
of  which  the  most  important  was  the  furnishing  of  hofses* 
vehides,  postboys,  &c.,  for  the  state  post  (see  Ancakxa). 

The  history  of  landed  property  and  agrarian  conditions  in  the 
Eastern  Empire  still  awaits  a  thorough  examination.  It  may  be 
noted  that  individual  hereditary  proprietorship  was  always  the 
rule  (on  crown  and  monastic  lands  as  well  as  in  other  cases),  and  that 
the  commonly  supposed  extensive  existence  of  communities  pos- 
sessing land  in  common  is  based  on  erroneous  interpretation  of 
documents.  When  imperial  lands  were  granted  to  monasteries 
or  as  fiefs  (wpArotai)  to  individuals,  the  position  and  rights  of  the 
peasant  proprietors  on  the  estates  were  not  changed,  but  in  many 
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the  impcMts  imvpdd  to  the  nev  muter  instead  of  to  the 
fiac.  In  the  4th,  ^th  and  6th  centuries  the  cultivators  were  atta^ed 
to  the  soil  {cuiont,  ascripUcii;  see  Sbrfoom^,  in  the  interests  of  the 
fiacus;  it  has  been  supposed,  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  this 
serfdom  was  abolished  for  a  time  by  Leo.  III.,  though  it  is  pr(4>able 
that  the  condition  of  the  peasants  was  largely  changed  by  the 
invasions  of  the  7th  century.  In  Any  case  the  system  of  compulsory 
attachment  of  peasants  to  their  lands  remained  in  force,  and  the 
class  of  adscriptidi  (inw6rrpt4oi)  existed  till  the  latest  times.  The 
chief  sources  for  agrarian  conditions  are,  besides  the  imperial  laws, 
monastic  records,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  as  specially 
valuable  those  of  the  Monastery  of  Lemboi  near  Smyrna. 

Army  mid  Navy. — ^The  general  principle  of  the  military 
defence  of  the  Empire  in  the  4th  century  consisted  in  large 
forces  stationary  on  the  frontiers,  and  reserve  f<»ces,  stationed 
in  the  interior  provinces,  which  could  be  moved  to  any  point 
that  was  in  danger.  Thus  the  army  was  composed  of  (i)  the 
Umitanei,  frontier-troops  (tmder  duces),  and  (2)  reserve  forces 
(under  magistri  militum)  of  two  denominations,  (a)  palatini 
and  (by  comttatenses.  The  limitanet  were  the  more  numerous; 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  they  numbered  about  350,000, 
the  oomitatenses  and  palatini  together  amounted  to  less  than 
aoo,ooa  It  b  to  be  noted  that  for  the  old  legion  of  6000  men 
a  smaller  legion  of  xooo  had  been  substituted,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  cavaliy  to  infantry  was  small.  In  the  6th  century 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  were  the  same;  but 
the  cavalry  had  become  a  much  more  important  branch  of  the 
service,  and  in  the  wars  of  Belisarius  the  foederati,  barbarian 
mercenaries  of  various  races,  commanded  by  their  own  chiefs, 
played  a  great  r61e.  The  peasants  of  Illyria  and  Thrace,  the 
mountaineers  of  southern  Asia  Minor  still  supply  an  important 
port  of  the  army,  but  the  number  of  barbarians  (Heruli,  Van- 
dals, Goths,  Slavs,  Arabs,  &c)  is  much  larger.  Solidity  and 
A  a>rresponding  want  <A  mobility  characterized  at  this  time 
both  cavalry  and  infantry;  their  great  merit  was  straight  and 
raiud  shooting:  Belisarius  ascribed  his  success  in  Italy  to  the 
excellence  of  the  archery.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  small 
forces  (not  more  than  35,000)  the  first  conquest  of  Italy  was 
achieved,  though  Belisarius  was  far  from  being  a  miliury  genius 
And  the  discipline  in  his  army  was  flagrantly  defective. 

*  'FrcmHer  Defenu, —  Justinian  carried  out  on  the  frontiers  and  in 
the  exposed  provinces  a  carefully  devised  and  expensive  system  of 
defensive  works.  Fortified  towns  along  the  limn  were  connected 
by  intervening  ftxts,  and  at  some  distance  behind  was  a  second 
line  of  more  important  fortresses  more  stronglv  garrisoned,  which 
fumiahed  both  a  second  barrier  and  places  of  refuse  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  open  country.  There  was  an  elaborate  system  of 
signals  by  which  the  garrisons  of  the  front  stations  could  aimounce 
not  only  the  imminence  of  a  hostile  invasion,  but  the  number 
and  character  of  the  enemy.  In  North  Africa  there  are  abundant 
remains  of  the  forts  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  displaying  the 
military  architecture  of  the  period  ana  the  general  frontier  system. 
The  typical  fortress  had  three  defences:  the  wall  flanked  by  square 
towers  of  three  storeys;  at  a  few  yards'  distance  a  second  wall  of 
atone;  and  outside  a  deep  foss  about  30  yds.  wide,  with  vertical 
aides,  filled  with  water,  and  along  its  edge  a  rampart  of  earth. 
I  We  have  already  seen  how  the  disasters  and  losses  of  the  7th 
century  led  to  a  radical  change  in  the  military  organization,  and 
bow  the  Empire  was  divided  into  themes.  The  preponderant 
influence  which  Asia  Minor  won  and  retained  till  the  iitn  century 
is  reflected  in  the  military  establishment,  which  mainly  depended 
on  the  Asiatic  provinces.  The  slratetos  of  a  lar^  theme  commanded 
a  corps  of  10.000  and  the  scheme  of  the  divisions  knd  subordinate 
commands  has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  organisation  of 
some  of  the  armies  of  modem  Europe. 

The  recorded  scheme  was  probably  not  uniform  in  all  the  themes, 
and  varied  at  different  penods.  The  Tklma  (corps)  consisted  of 
a  turmai  (brigades)  under  turmarckai;  the  turma  of  5  banda  (regi- 
ments), each  under  a  dntngarios  (colonel);  the  bandon  of  5  PenU 
arkkiai  (companies)  under  a  komites  (captain).  The  pentarkhia. 
containing  200  men.  had  5  subdivisions  under  penUkontarkhai 
(lieutenants);  and  there  was  a  smaller  unit  of  ten  men  under  the 
dekarkhes  (corporal).  The  total  strength  in  the  9th  century  was 
120,000;  in  Justinian's  time  it  was  reckoned  at  iSo.ooa 

Distinct  irom  the  military  forces  (M/Mr«)  of  the  provinces  were 
the  forces  (rAyimrm)  sUtioncd  in  or  near  the  capital.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  the  Scholae  .and  the  Excubitores.  The 
Scbolarian  troops  were  in  eariy  times  under  the  Master  of  Offices, 
but  subsequently  their  chief  officer,  the  Domestic  of  the  Schools, 
iMscaroe  the  highest  militajy  commander  in  the  Empire  next  to  the 
Scrategos  of  the  Anatolic  Theme.  In  war,  when  the  emperor  did 
pat  assume  the  chief  commaad  himself,  be  might  entrust  it  to  any 


commander,  vid  he  often  entrusted  it  to  die  Domestic.  In  the 
nth  century,  after  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  there  were  two 
Domestics,  one  for  the  east  and  one  for  the  west,  and  under 
Alexius  Gminenus  the  Domestic  of  the  west  received  the  title  Great 
Domestic.  Under  the  Palaeologi  the  Great  Domestic  was  superior 
in  rank  to  all  other  ministers. 

Besides  the  Scholarians,  and  the  Exculntores  (who  had  been 
orvaniaed  in  the  ^th  centurv),  there  were  the  regiments  of  the 
Htkanatoi,  the  Anthmos  ana  the  Numeroi.  The  Numeroi  were 
foot-soldiers.  The  Optimatoi,  also  infantry^  properiy  belonged  to 
the  same  category,  tnoogh  they  were  constituted  as  a  theme.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  demes  or  corporations  of  Constantinople 
were  partly  organized  as  militia,  and  were  available  for  purposes  of 
defence. 

The  great  difference  between  this  Byzantine  army  and  that  of 
the  earner  Empire  is  that  its  strength  (like  that  of  the  feudal  armies 
of  the  West)  lay  entirely  in  cavalry,  which  the  successors  of  Herap 
dius  and  the  Isaurian  emperors  devdoped  to  great  perfection. 
The  few  contingents  of  foot  were  quite  subsidiary.  The  army 
was  free  from  the  want  of  discipline  which  was  so  notable  in  the 
6th  century;  it  was  maintained  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  the  great 
recruiting  ground,  by  a  system  of  militairy  holdings  of  land  (an  ex- 
tension of  the  dd  Roman  system  of  assigning  lands  in  the  frontier 
districts  to  federate  barbarians  and  to  veterans).  The  conditions 
of  the  marauding  expeditions  and  guerilla  warfare,  continuously 
carried  on  against  and  by  the  Sarattns  in  the  8th,  9th  and  lotn 
centuries,  were  carefully  studied  by^  generab  and  tacticians,  and 
we  possess  the  theory  of  the  Byzantine  methods  in  a  treatise  com- 
posed by  the  emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  and  edited  by  .one  of  his 
pupils.    Every  detail  of  an  mroad  into  Saracen  territory  is  regulated. 

In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  there  was  a  system  of  signals  by  which 
an  approaching  Saracen  incursion  was  announced  to*  Constantinople 
from  the  Cilician  frontier.  The  news  was. flashed  across  Asia  Minor 
by  eight  beacon  fires.  The  first  beacon  was  at  Lulon  (which  com- 
manded the  pass  between  Tyana  and  the  Cilician  gates),  the  last 
on  Mt.  Auxentius  in  Bithynia.  When  this  fire  appeared,  a  light 
was  kindled  in  the  pharos  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople. 
The  system  was  discontinued  in  the  reign  of  Michael  III.,  probably 
after  the  capture  of  Lulon  by  the  enemy  in  860,  and  was  not  re- 
newed, though  Lulon  was  recovered  in  877.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  famous  telegraphic  system  was  only  an  application  on  a 
larve  scale  of  the  frontier  signalling  referred  to  above.  . 

The  loss  of  a  ereat  part  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Sdjuks,  and  the 
disorganization  oTthe  provinces  which  they  did  not  acquire,  seriously 
weakened  the  army,  and  the  emperors  had  recourse  more  and  more 
to  foreign  mercenaries  and  barbarian  auxiliaries.  The  employment 
of  Scandinavians  had  begun  in  the  loth  century,  and  in  988  was 
formed  the  Varangian  guard,  consisting  chiefly  of  English  adventurers. 
In  the  arsenal  of  Vemce  are  two  lions,  which  were  transported  from 
the  Peiraeus,  inscribed  with  obscure  Runic  characters,  carved  per- 
haps by  Scandinavians  in  the  army  of  Basil  II.  Under  Michael  IV. 
the  famous  Norwegian  prince  Harald  Hardrada  (described  by 
a  Greek  writer  as  "  Araltes,  son  of  the  king  of  Varangia  ")  fought 
for  the  Empire  in  Sicily  and  in  Bulgaria.  But  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nth  century  foreign  mercenaries  greatly  increased  in  numoers 
and  importance. 

The  note  of  the  Byzantine  army  was  efficiency,  and  nowhere  is 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  civilization  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  to  the  contemporary  states  of  Europe  more  apparent. 
The  theory  of  military  science  was  always  studied  and  taught: 
constant  practice,  interpreting  and  correcting  theories,  safeguanlcd 
it  against  pcdantiv;  and  a  class  of  magnificent  staff  officers  were 
trained,  who  in  tne  loth  century  were  the  terror  of  the  enemy. 
The  particular  tactics  of  the  various  foes  whom  they  had  to  face 
were  critically  studied.  We  have  a  series  of  military  text-books, 
from  the  time  of  Ana^tasius  I.  to  that  of  Basil^II.,  in  which  we  can 
learn  their  princioJes  and  methods.  In  this  army  there  was  plenty 
of  coura^.  and  oistinct  professional  pride,  but  no  love  of  fightine 
for  fighting's  sake,  nor  the  spirit  which  in  western  Europe  developed 
into  chivalry.  The  Byzantines  despised  such  ideas  as  character- 
istic of  barbarians  who  had  physicaf  stren^h  and  no  brains.  The 
object  of  a  good  general,  as  Leo  VI.  shows  in  his  important  treatise 
on  Tactics,  was  m  their  opinion  not  to  win  a  great  battle,  but  to 
attain  success  without  the  risks  and  losses  of  a  great  battle.  The 
same  author  criticizes  the  military  character  of  the  Franks.  Paying 
a  tribute  to  their  fearlessness,  he  points  out  their  want  of  discipline, 
the  haphazard  nature  of  their  array  and  order  of  battle,  their 
eagerness  to  attack  before  the  word  was  ^'ven,  their  want  of  faculty 
for  strategy  or  tactical  combinations,  their  incapacity  for  operations 
on  difficult  ground,  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  deceived 
by  simile  artifices,  their  carelessness  jn  pitching  camps,  and  their 
lack  of  a  proper  intelligence  department.  These  criticisms,  borne 
out  by  all  we  know  of  feudal  warfare,  illustrate  the  contrast  between 
a  western  host,  irith  its  three  great  "  battles,"  rushing  headlong 
at  the  foe,  and  the  Byzantine  army,  with  its  large  number  <tf 
small  units,  co-operating  in  perfect  harmony,  under  a  commander 
who  had  been  trained  in  military  science,  had  a  definite  plan  in  his 
head,  and  could  rely  on  all  his  subordinates  for  strict  and  intelligent 
obedience. 
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Under  the  early  Empire,  at  Rorae  had  no  rival  in  the  Meditcr- 
rancan,  it  was  natural  that  the  navy  and  naval  theory  should  be 
neglected.  When  Constantine  the  Great  decided  to  bewege 
Byzantium  by  sea,  both  he  and  Ms  opponent  Licinius  had  to  create 
fleets  for  the  struggle.  Even  when  the  Vandals  in  Africa  made 
transmarine  conquests  and  became  a  naval  power,  the  Romans  did 
not  seriously  address  themselves  to  building  an  efficient  navy  and 
securing  their  own  thalassocracy;  the  Vandals  harried  their  coasts; 
their  expeditions  against  Africa  failed.  And  even  when  the  Vandal 
power  was  in  its  <ucline  and  Belisarius  set  forth  on  his  succesaftil 
expedition  of  conquest,  hu  fears  for  the  safety  of  hb  squadron  in 
case  he  should  be  attacked  at  sea  allow  us  to  suspect  that  the  fleet 
of  the  enemy  was  superior  to  the  Roman.  The  conquest  of  Africa 
secured  for  Justinian  the  undisputed  command  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  he  did  nothing  for  the  naval  establishment  It  was  not  till 
the  Saracens,  aspinng  to  conquer  all  the  Mediterranean  coastlands, 
became  a  naval  power  that  the  Roman  Enipire  was  forced,  in  a 
struggle  for  its  being,  to  organize  an  efficient  fleet.  This,  as  we  saw, 
was  the  work  of  Constans  II.,  and  we  saw  what  it  achieved.  In 
this  first  period  (c.  650-730)  the  naval  forces,  designated  as  the 
Karabisianoh  were  pUicea  under  the  command  of  an  admiral,  with 
title  of  straUgos.  They  consisted  of  two  geographical  divisions, 
each  under  a  drungarios:  the  province  of  the  Cibvrrhaeots  (prob- 
ably named  from  the  smaller  Cibyra  in  Pamphylia)  which  included 
the  southern  coast  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Aegean  province, 
which  embraced  the  islands  and  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  former  was  the  more  important;  the  marines  of  this  province 
were  the  hardy  descendants  of  the  pirates,  whose  subjugation 
had  taxed  the  resources  of  the  Roman  government  in  the  last  years 
of  the  Republic.  It  was  a  new  principle  to  impose  the  burden  of 
naval  defence  on  the  coast  and  island  districts.  Distinct  from  these 
fleets,  and  probably  organized  on  a  different  principle,  was  the  naval 
contingent  sUtioned  at  Constantinople.  Leo  III.  changed  the  naval 
administration,  abolishing  the  supreme  command,  and  making  the 
Cibyrrhaeot  and  Aegean  provinces  separate  independent  themes 
under  strategoi.  The  change  was  due  to  two  motives.  There  was 
a  danger  lest  a  commander 'of  the  whole  navy  should  become  over 
poweiiul  (indicated  in  the  political  rOle  clayed  by  the  navy  before 
Leo's  accession);  but  apart  from  this,  the  general  reform  of  Leo, 
which  united  civil  and  military  powers  in  the  same  hands,  naturally 

filaced  the  commanders  of  the  two  branches  of  the  navy  on  a  new 
ooting,  by  making  them  provincial  governors.  In  this  and  the 
following  reigns,  the  tendency  was  to  neglect  the  fleet;  the  interest 
of  the  government  was  concentrated  on  the  army.  For  a  time 
this  poucy  was  prosecuted  with  impunity,  since  the  Omayyad 
dynasty  was  growing  weak,  and  then  under  the  Abbasids,  who 
transferred  the  capital  from  Damascus  to  Bagdad,  the  sea-power  of 
the  caliphate  decbned.'  But  the  neglect  of  the  fleet  was  avenged  in 
the  oth  century,  when  Crete  ana  Sicily  were  wrested  from  the 
Empire,  the  loss  of  south  Italy  was  imminent,  and  Moslem  squad- 
rons sailed  in  the  Adriatic, — ^losses  and  dangers  which  led  to  a 
reorganization  of  the  navy  under  Basil  I.  ana  Leo  VI.^  After  this 
reform  we  find  the  navy  consisting  of  two  main  contingents:  the 
imperial  fleet  (stationed  at  Constantinople),  and  the  provincial 
fleets,  three  in  number,  of  (a)  Cibyrrhaeot  theme,  (6)  Aegean  theme, 
(c)  theme  of  Samos.  A  small  distinct  contingent  was  supplied  by 
the  Mardaites  who.  natives  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  had  been  transplanted 
(partly  to.  Pamphylia,  partly  to  Epirus,  the  Ionian  Islands^  and 
I^loponnesus).  Ine  imperial  fleet  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
about  100  warships  manned  by  33,000  marines  (the  same  men  fought 
and  rowed);  the  provincial  fleets  of  77  warships  manned  by  17,000. 
When  the  fleets  acted  together,  the  admiral  in  supreme  command 
for  the  time  was  called  the  "  drungarios  of  the  naval  forces."  The 
warships  {ipinut'tt,  "dromonds")  were  mainly  biremes,  but  there 
were  also  uniremes,  built  for  speed,  called  ^'ealleys"  (ToXatat). 
Pyrotechnic  was  an  important  department  in  the  naval  establish- 
ment; the  manufacture  of  the  terrible  explosive  known  m  liquid 
or  mewine  fire  (see  Greek  Fire)  was  carefully  guarded  as  a  state 

>  The  navy,  active  and  efficient  in  the  loth  century,  is  described  by 
a  military  and  therefore  unprejudiced  officer  of  the  i  ith  as  the 
glory  of  Romania.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  ilth  century  it 
declined,  the  main  cause  being  the  disorganization  of  the  naval 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  whicn,  as  we  saw,  was  a  result  of  the 
bcljuk  conquest  of  the  interior.  This  decline  had  important  in- 
direct consequences;  it  led  to  the  dependence  of  the  Empire  on  the 
Venetian  navy  in  the  struggle  with  the  Norman  power,  and  for 
this  help  Venice  exacted  commercial  privileges  which  injured 
Byzantine  commerce  and  opened  the  door  to  the  preponderant 
influences  of  the  Venetians  in  eastern  trade.  In  the  period  of 
the  Palaeologt  the  imperial  navy,  though  small,  was  active;  and  the 
importance  which  it  ptossessed  for  the  state  is  illustrated  by  the 
high  rank  at  court  which  the  admiral  (who  in  the  i  Ith  century  had 
received  the  title  of  Great  Duke.  M<7af  MO  then  occupied;  the 
only  minister  who  was  superior  to  him  was  the  Great  Domestic. 

Diplomacy. — ^In  protecting  the  state  against  the  barbarians 
who  surrounded  it,  diplomacy  was  a  weapon  as  important  in 
the  eye»  ol  the  Byzantine  f^venuoient  as  soldi^n  qf  fortifications. 


The  peace  on  the  frontieis  was  maintained  not  only  by  ttroog 
military  defences,  but  by  more  or  less  skilful  management  of 
the  frontier  peoples.  In  the  later  Empire  this  kind  of  diplomacy,- 
which  we  may  define  as  the  science  of  managing  the  barbarians, 
was  practised  as  a  fine  art;  its  full  development  was  due 
to  Justinian.  Its  methods  fall  under  three  general  beads, 
(i)  One  people  was  kept  in  check  by  means  of  another.  The 
imperial  government  fomented  rivalry  and  hatred  among 
them,  li^us  Justinian  kept  the  Gepidae  in  check  by  the 
Lombards,  the  Kuturgurs  by  the  Utigurs,  the  Huns  by  the 
Avars.  (2)  Subsidies  were  given  to  the  peoples  on  the  frontiers, 
in  return  for  which  they  undertook  to  defend  the  frontier 
adjacent  to  them,  and  to  supply  fighting  men  when  called  upon 
to  do  so.  .The  chiefs  received  honours  and  decorations.  Tlius 
the  Berber  chieb  on  the  African  border  reoived  a  staff  of 
silver,  encrusted  with  gold,  a  silver  diadem,  white  doak,  em- 
broidered  tunic,  &c.  More  important  potentates  were  invested 
with  a  costlier  dress.  In  these  investitures  precedence  was 
carefully  observed.  The  chiefo  thus  received  a  definite  positicm 
in  the  Empire,  and  the  rich  robes,  with  the  ceremony,  appealed 
to  their  vanity.  In  some  cases  they  were  admitted  to  posts 
in  the  offidal  hierarchy, — being  created  Patridans,  Masters  of 
soldierst  &c.  They  were  extiemdy  fond  of  such  honours,  and 
considered  themsdves  half-Romans.  Another  mode  of  winnuig 
influence  was  to  many  barbarian  princes  to  Roman  wives,  and 
rear  thdr  sons  in  the  luxury  of  the  palace.  Dissati^ed  pre- 
tenders, defeated  candidates  for  kingship,  were  wdcomed  at 
Constantinople.  Thus .  there  were  generally  some  princes, 
thoroughly  under  Byzantine  influence,  who  at  a  favourable 
opportunity  could  be  imposed  on  thdr  compatriots.  Through- 
out Justinian's  rdgn  thiere  was  a  constant  influx  of  foreign 
potentates  to  Constantinople,  and  ho  overwhdmed  them  with 
attentions,  pompous  ceremonies  and  valuable  presents.  (3)  Both 
these  meUiods  were  already  familiar  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, although  Justinian  employed  them  far  more  extensivdy 
and  systematically  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  third 
method  was  new  and  characteristic  The  dose  connexion  of 
religion  and  poUtics  at  Constantin<^le  prepares  us  to  find  that 
Christian  propaganda  should  go  hand-in-hand  with  conquest, 
and  that  the  missionary  should  co-operate  with  the  soldier.  The 
missionary  proved  an  excellent  agent.  The  tyiucal  procedure 
is  as  follows.  In  the  land  which  he  undertakes  to  convert,  the 
missionary  endeavours  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  king  and 
influential  persons,  and  makes  it  a  special  object  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  women.  If  the  king  hesitates,  it  is  suggested 
that  he  should  visit  New  Rome.  The  attraction  of  this  idea 
is  irresistible,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  capital,  the  pomp  of 
his  reception,  the  honours  shown  him  by  the  emperor,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  religious  ceremonies  overcome  hb  last 
scruples.  Thenceforward  imperial  influence  is  predominant  in  his 
dominion;  priests  become  his  advisers;  a  bishop  is  consecrated, 
dependent  on  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  and  the  bar- 
barians are  transformed  by  the  penetration  of  Byzantine  ideas. 
By  the  application  of  these  various  means,  Justinian  established 
Roman  iniluence  in  Nubia,  Ethiopia  and  South  Arabia,  in  the 
Caucasian  regions,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  llie  con- 
version of  the  Lazi  (of  Colchis)  was  q)ecially  notable,  and  that 
of  the  Sabiri,  who  were  politically  important  because  they 
commanded  the  eastern  pass  of  the  Caucasus  known  as  the 
Caspian  Gates.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  great  prestige  of 
the  Empire  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  success  of  this 
policy. 

The  policy  had,  of  course,  its  dangers,  and  was  severely  critidsed 
by  one  of  Justinian's  contemporaries,'  the  historian  Procerus. 
Concessions  encouraged  greater  demands;  the  riches  of  the  Empire 
Were  revealed.  It  was  a  system,  of  course,  which  could  not  be  per- 
manently successful  without  military  power  behind  it,  and  of  course 
it  was  not  infallible;  but  in  principle  it  was  well-founded,  and 
proved  of  immeasurable  value.  Less  prejudiced  writers  than 
Procopius  fully  admit  the  far-sightedness  and  dexterity  of  the 
emperor  in  his  diplomatic  activity.  A  full  account  of  it  wfll  be 
found  in  Diehl's  Justinien. 

In  the  loth  century  we  have  again  the  means  of.  observing 
how  the  govenuneot  conducted  it>  fordgn  policy  00  carefully 
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thought  out  piindples.  The  Empire  was  then  exposed  to 
constant  danger  irom  Bulgaria,  to  inroads  of  the  Magyars, 
and  to  attacks  of  the  Russians.  The  key  to  the  diplomatic 
system,  designed  to  meet  these  dangers,  was  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  Petchenegs,  who  did  not  menace 
the  provinces  either  by  land  or  sea  and  could  be  incited  to 
act  against  Russians,  Bulgarians  or  Magyars.  The  system  is 
explained  in  the  treatise  (known  as  De  admiuutrando  imperio) 
compos^  by  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  (c.  950). 
The  series  of  these  northern  states  was  completed  by  the 
kingdom  of  the  Khaxars  (between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Don), 
with  which  the  Empire  had  been  in  relation  since  the  time  of 
HeracHus,  who,  to  win  its  co-operation  against  Persia,  promised 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king.  Afterwards  the  Khazars 
gave  two  empresses  to  New  Rome  (the  wives  of  Justim'an  II. 
and  Constantine  V.).  Their  almost  civilized  state  steered 
skilfully  between  the  contending  influences  of  Islam  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  its  kings  adopted  the  curious  means  of  avoiding 
su^icion  of  partiality  for  either  creed  by  embracing  the  neutral 
religion  of  the  Jews.  '  Commercial  and  political  relations  with 
the  Khazars  were  maintedned  through  the  important  outpost 
of  the  Empire  at  Cherson  in  the  Crimea,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  retain  its  republican  constitution  under  a  president 
(rpunixav)  and  municipal  board  (Xpxof^Q)f  though  this  free- 
dom was  limited  by  the  appointment  of  a  strategos  in  833,  a 
moment  at  which  the  Khazars  were  seriously  threatened  by 
the  Petchenegs.  The  danger  to  be  feared  from  the  Khazars 
was  an  attack  upon  Cherson,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this 
was  a  leading  consideration  with  Leo  III.  when  he  wedded  his 
son  Constantine  V.  to  a  Khazar  princess.  In  the  9th  century 
it  was  an  object  of  the  government  to  maintain  the  Khazars 
(whose  army  consisted  mainly  of  mercenaries)  against  the 
Petchenegs;  and  hence,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  hold 
the  Khazars  in  check,  the  principle  was  to  incite  against  them 
not  the  Petchenegs,  but  other  less  powerful  neighbours,  the 
Alans  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  people  of  "Black  Bulgaria" 
on  the  middle  Volga  (a  sUte  which  survived  till  the  Mongol 
conquest). 

For  this  systematic  diplomacy  it  was  necessary  to  collect 
information  about  the  peoples  whom  it  concerned.  The  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  the  homes  of  barbarous  peoples  reported  every- 
thing of  interest  they  could  discover.  We  owe  to  Priscus  a 
famous  graphic  account  of  the  embassy  which  he  accompanied 
to  the  court  of  Attila.  We  possess  an  account  of  an  embassy 
5ent  to  the  Turks  in  Central  Asia  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th 
century,  derived  from  an  official  report.  Peter  the  Patrician 
in  Justinian's  leign  drew  up  careful  reports  of  his  embassies 
to  the  Persiaif  court.  When  foreign  envoys  came  to  Con- 
stantinople, information  was^  elicited  from  them  as  to  the 
history  and  domestic  politics*  of  their  own  countries.  It  can 
be  shown  that  some  of  the'accounts  of  the  history  and  customs 
of  neighbouring  peoples,  stored  in  the  treatise  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos  referred  to  above  (furnishing  numerous  facts 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  else),  were  derived  from  barbarian 
ambassadors  who  visited  Constantinople,  and  taken  down  by 
the  imperial  secretaries.  We  may  conjecture  with  some  pro- 
bability that  the  famous  system  of  the  Rdazionij  which  the 
Venetian  government  required  from  its  ambassadors,  goes  back 
originally  to  Byzantine  influence. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.— I.  General  works:  Gibbon's  Dedhu  and  FaU 
ef  the  Roman  Empirt;  Fmlay's  History  of  Greece  (cd.,  Tocer;  vols. 
i.-«v.,  1877);  Hopi,  CesckickU  Grieckentands  (in  Erach  and  Gruber, 
EnxyktopSdie  (i  Sekt.,  vols.  Ixxxv..  bcxxvi.,  1876-78)):  Hertzberff. 
CesckiMe  der  Bytantiuer  tmd  des  osnutnischen  Retches  bis  g^gen  Bnde 
desi6Jahrhunderts(ib83);PaparrhegoptUos,*WrofiUr9ii*EX)ainKiai0poiiH 
(5  vols.,  and  ed.,  1887-88);  Oman,  The  Byzantine  Empire  (1892)  (a 
popular  sketch);  Gelzer,  Abriss  der  byxantinisehen  KaisergesckicMet 
in  Krumbacher's  Geschdchte  der  bysantinischen  Litteratur  (ed.  ii., 
1897)  (a  summary  but  original  outline).  3.  Works  dealing  with 
special  periods,  or  branches  of  the  subject!  Schiller,  Geschiehte 
der  r&mtschen  Kaiseraeit  (voL  ii.,  1887)  (Diocletian  to  Theodosius 
the  Great):  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Inoaders  (8  vols.,  1879-99)  (to 
A.D.  800) :  Bury,  Hilary  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  a.d.  395-800 
{p  volsu  1889);  Diehl.  Justinien  (1901);  Diehl,  rAfiipie  byimHim 


(1896);  Pemlce,  Vlmperatore  Eradio  (1905):  Rambaud,  UEmpire 

Sec  au  dixiime  sitae  (1870);  Scblumberger,  Niciphore  Phocas 
vol.)  and  L'Epopie  bynantine  Cl  vols..  i8m)-I90S:  4  vols.,  finely 
ustnited,  covering  the  period  960-1057);  Gay,  U Italic  miridton' 
ale  et  Vempire  byxantin,  867-1071  (1904);  Neumann,  Die  Well- 
ttdlung  des  bytantinischen  Reicnes  vor  den  Kreuizugen  (1894); 
Meliarakes.  ^loropla  ro6  Ba^iX«Iov  nrc  Nuaiat  not  ro9  Uo-Korkrw  r^ 
*Hn(pov  (1898) ;  Gerland,  Geschiehte  des  lateinixhen  Kaiserreiches  von 
Konstantinopd  (port  i.,  1905):  Fallmerayer.  Geschiehte  des  Katser' 
tums  Trapeeunt  (1827):  Norden,  Das  Papsttum  und  Byaana  (1903); 
Pears.  Tne  Fall  of  Constantinople,  being  the  story  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade  (1885),  and  The  Destntctton  of  the  Greeh  Empire  (1903). 

ROMANES.  GEORGE  JOHN  (1848-1S94),  British  biologist; 
was  bom  at  Kingston,  Canada,  on  the  20th  of  May  1848,  being 
the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Ronumes,  D.D.,  professor  of 
Greek  at  the  university  of  that  town.  He  was  educated  in 
England,  going  in  1867  to  Gonville  and  Caiua  College.  Cam- 
bridge. He  early  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Charles 
Darwin,  whose  theories  he  did  much  during  his  life  to  popularize 
and  support.  When  studying  under  Sir  J.  Burdon  Sanderson 
at  University  College,  London,  in  1874-76,  he'  began  a  series 
of  researches  on  the  nervous  and  locomotor  systems  of  the 
Medusae  and  Echinodermata,  which  provided  him  with  material 
for  his  Croonian  lecture  in  1876.  Subsequently  he  continued 
the  inquiry,  partly  in  conjunction  with  Professor  J.  Cossar 
Ewart,  and  the  results  were  published  in  Jelly-fish,  Star-fishf 
and  Sea-urchins  (1885).  Meantime  he  had  been  also  devoting 
his  attention  to  broader  problems  of  biology.  In  x88x  he 
published  Animal  Inlelligence,  and  in  2883  Mental  Evolution 
in  Animals,  in  which  he  traced  the  parallel  development  of 
intelligence  in  the  animal  world  and  in  man.  He  foUowed  up 
this  line  of  argument  in  1888  with  Mental  Evolution  in  Man, 
in  which  he  maintained  the  essential  similarity  of  the  reasoning 
processes  in  the  higher  animals  and  in  man,  the  highest  of  all. 
In  1892  he  brought  out  an  Examination  of  Weismannism,  in 
which  he  upheld  the  theory  of  the  hereditabib'ty  of  acquired 
characters.  In  1890  he  left  London  and  settled  at  Oxford, 
where  he  founded  a  lecture  similar  to  the  "  Rede  "  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  he  delivered  annually  on  a  scientific  or  literary  topic. 
In  X893  ^^  published  the  first  part  of  Darwin  and  after  Darwin, 
a  work  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  theory  of  organic 
evolution,  and  based  on  lectures,  which  he  delivered  as  FuUerian 
professor  of  physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1888-91; 
a  second  part  appeared  in  1895  &ft.er  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Oxford  on  the  23rd  of  May  1894. 

Romanes  was  awarded  the  Burney  prize  at  Cambridge  in 
1873  for  an  essay  on  "  Christian  Prayer  and  General  Laws.'' 
Five  years  later,  tmder  the  pseudonym  "  Physicus,"  he  issued 
A  Candid  Examination  of  Theism,  in  which  he  shoWed  himself 
out  of  accord  with  orthodox  religious  beliefs.  In  1882  he 
published  an  article  on  the  "  Fallacy  of  Materialism,"  and  in 
his  Rede  lecture  of  1885  he  appeared  as  a  monist.  Subse- 
<iuently  his  views  again  changed  in  the  direction  of  orthodoxy, 
as  is  shown  by  his  Thoughts  on  Rdigion,  written  shortly  before 
his  death  and  published  in  1895. 

His  Life  and  Letters,  by  his  widow,  appeared  in  1896* 

ROMANIN,  SAMUELS  (i8o8-i86x),  Venetian  historian,  was 
bom  of  a  poor  Jewish  family  at  Trieste.  Being  left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  he  provided  for  his  younger  brothers  and  sister 
by  giving  French  and  German  lessons.  In  x82x  be  settled  in 
Venice,  where  he  afterwards  translated  Hammer-Purgstall's 
Geschiehte  des  osmanischen  Retches  into  Italian.  He  next  pub- 
lished his  own  Storia  dei  Popoli  Europe*  (Venice,  X843-44). 
He  taught  in  a  private  school  and  was  sworn  inteipreter  in 
German  to  the  courts  of  justice;  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austrians  in  184^  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  by 
the  provisional  government,  and  he  lectured  on  Venetian 
history  at  the  Ateneo  Veneto.  In  1852  he  began  to  publish 
his  monumental  Storia  documenlata  di  Venetia,  but  although  he 
fim'shed  the  work,  carrying  it  down  to  the  fall  of  the  republic 
in  1 798*  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  publication  completed,  as 
he  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  9th  of  S^tember  x86x;  among  his 
papers  were  found  all  the  documents  which  were  to  be  sdded. 
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and  the  index.  The  tenth  and  hut  vdime  was  isstfed  in 
1861. 

After  Romanin's  death  his  lectures  oit  Venetian  history  were 
published  in  two  volumes  (Florence,  187^}.  Among  his  minor 
works  we  may '  mention :  Gli  Inquisiton  di  SUUo  di  Veneaia 
(Venice,  1858),  Bajamonte  Tiepolo  e  le  sue  uUinu  viundc  (Venice, 
1851).  and  Venena  nd  178Q  (Venice,  i860). 

ROMAN  LAW.*^  The  term  "  Roman  law  "  is  indefinite  and 
ambiguous,  being  used  in  more  than  one  sense.  First,  in  a 
wide  sense,  it  comprehends  the  totality  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
state,  which  were  observed  by  its  subjects  during  about  thirteen 
centuries,  from  Romu\us  to  Justinian.  In  a  second  and  stricter 
meaning  it  indicates  the  law  as  consolidated  by  Justinian  or, 
in  other  words,  the  law  contained  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis, 
which  is  the  name  that  lias  been  given  since  the  x6th  century 
to  Justinian's  legislative  works  as  a  whole,  and  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Corpus  Juris  Carumici,  In  this  acceptation  it 
is  equivalent  to,  and  is  often  called,  "  dvfl  law  "  as  contrasted 
with  canon  law.  In  a  third  and  loose  sense  Roman  law  em- 
braces, in  addition  to  the  Corpus  Juris,  the  interpretations  of  it 
after  Justinian  by  medieval  and  modem  courts,  jurists  and 
commentators  adapting  it  to  the  customs  and  laws  oV  their 
own  countries  and  times.  The  German  expression,  for  example^ 
modernes  (or  keuliges)  rdmisches  Rechif  indicates  the  Roman 
law  as  it  was  applied  in  Germany  in  modem  times.  Such 
medieval  and  modem  interpretation,  however,  is  also  some- 
times expressed,  in  English  usage  at  least,  by  the  term  "civil 
law  "  as  contrasted  with  native  or  common  law;  writers  in 
this  field  being  usually  styled  civilians  rather  than  Romanists. 
It  is  to  the  Roman  law  in  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  three 
significations  that  the  present  article  is  devoted. ' 

To  give  a  proper  sketch  of  Roman  law  it  must  be  treated 
historically.    Nearly  all  systems  of  positive  law  are  the  product 

rrrmnr  "*°'®  °'  ^^^^  °^  *°  historic  development,  but  the  Roman 
/^  has  this  great  advantage  over  other  systems,  that  it 

tMorta  was  at  all  times  a  homogeneous  body  complete  in  itself. 
^'"^  For  the  Romans  were  comparatively  little  indebted  to 
""  other  peoples  for  their  jurispmdence,  and,  when  they 

did  borrow  legal  ideas  and  institutions  from  others,  they 
generally  transformed  or  modified  these  in  adapting  them  to 
their  own  native  system,  so  that  they  became  substantially 
Roman.  Moreover,  the  various  stages  of  progress  of  the  law 
from  its  genesis  to  its  maturity  and  ultimate  consolidation  can 
be  traced  in  unbroken  continuity.  Beginning  in  753  B.C.,  the 
traditionally  accepted  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  it  con- 
tinued its  course  till  the  death  of  Justinian  in  a.d.  565.  Allow- 
ing for  the  first  three  centuries  being  without  historic  evidence, 
we  have  at  least  an  authenticated  evolution  of  about  xooo  years. 
Of  no  other  system  of  law,  ancient  or  modem,  can  anything 
like  the  same  thing  be  said. 

As  to  the  proper  method  of  historic  treatment  there  have 
been  different  opinions.  Without  going  into  these,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  subject  may  be  treated  from  two  sides,  viz. 
on  the  one  side  in  relation  to  the  external  sources  of  the  law, 
including  therein  the  political  and  social  conditions  and  the 
various  constitutional  changes  at  different  periods  affecting 
the  development  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  modes  in  which  the 
law  manifested  itself  and  the  legal  literature  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  derived;  on  the  other  side  it  may  be  treated 
in  relation  to  the  several  departments  or  institutions  of  the  law 
in  view  of  their  development  or  changes  through  time  or  circum- 
stance, such  as  marriage,  slavery,  property,  and  so  forth.  This 
corresponds  to  what  Leibnitz  described  as  external  and  internal 
history  respectively,  terms  which  are  now  rather  out  of  vogue. 
Of  course  it  is  possible  to  treat  the  historic  sources  of  the  law, 
constitutional  and  literary,  independently  of  the  doctrines,  and 
this  is  now  often  done;  but  unless  both  are  discussed  the  field 
of  Roman  hiw  is  not  covered.    Both  the  external  and  the 

'This  article  represents  a  recast  of  the  article  contributed  to 
the  Qth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  by  the  late  Professor  Muir- 
head.  A  large  part  of  that  article  has  been  retained  by  the  present 
writer,  and  the  plan  of  arranKcment,  though  altered  in  some  respects, 
has.  bocnjidhered  to.  in  the  main. 


internal  history,  however,  may  be  treated  together  or  m  a 
measure  interwoveii,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  subject 
is  treated  in  the  following  pages.  But  constitutional  events 
affecting  the  law  are  only  noticed  very  summarily,  details 
about  these  being  given  in  separate  articles. 

Modem  writers  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  law  have  as 
a  rule,  for  the  purpose  of  systematic  treatment,  divided  the 
subject  into  definite  historic  periods.  Gibbon,  in  the  ntthiaa 
44th  chapter  of  his  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  'imf 
Empire,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  this  ttumk 
mode  of  treatment,  though  the  particular  periods  of  *""*■■ 
divbion  he  selcaed  (being  based  on  an  artificial  symmetry  of 
about  three  hundred  years  each)  are  not  satisfactory.*  In  the 
present  article,  the  division  made  by  Muirhead  in  his  article  in  the 
9th  edition  of  thb  Encyclopaedia  into  five  historic  epochs  has 
been  left  unaltered.  These  are:  (i)  the  re^  period;  (2)  thejiif 
dviU,  representing  the  period  from  the  establishment  of^  the 
Republic  until  the  subjugation  of  central  and  southern  Italy; 
(3)  Ihtjus  gentiurh  undjus  honorarium,  representing  the  latter  half 
of  the  Republic;  (4)  the  jus  nalurale  and  maturity  of  Roman 
jurispmdence,  representing  the  period  of  the  Empire  until  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian;  (5)  the  period  of  codifica- 
tion, i,e,  from  Diocletiui  to  Justinian.  Not  Uiat  there  is  any 
sharp  or  fundamental  division  between  these  or,  indeed,  between 
any.  historic  epochs.  The  law  is  a  unity:  it  has  its  roots  in  the 
past  and  grows  with  the  nation  itself,  and,  like  it,  decays;  there 
is  no  break  in  its  continuity.  The  division  is  made  mexdy 
for  convenient  treatment  of  the  subject. 

It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  our  knowledge  of  Roman  customs 
and  laws  earlier  than  the  XII.  Tables  and  even  for  some  time 
after  them  cannot  be  based  on  strict  historical  evidence;  it  is 
almost  entirely  traditional  and  conjectural,  and  different  writeis 
will  take  different  views  according  to  the  relative  wdue  they 
place  upon  this  or  that  piece  of  presumptive  evidence. 

It  is  only  the  private  law  that  is  dealt  with  in  the  present 
article. 

I.   The  Regal  Period 

I  The  People  and  Ike  Lew. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  State. — ^The  early  Romans  were  not 
different  from  other  Indo-European  communities  in  their 
essential  characteristics.  The  tribe,  the  dan,  the  family,  the 
individual:  each  of  these  appears  in  course  of  development 
prior  to  the  XII.  Tables.  Putting  aside  much  of  the  traditional 
accounts  of  Livy,  Dionysius,  and  other  ancient  historians, 
regarding  the  foundation  of  Rome  and  its  early  political  and 
social  life,  as  mythical,  modem  critical  historians  are  none  the 
less  agreed  that  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a 
settled  community  the  Romans  were  subjected  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  king  (rex),  with  a  council  of  elders  (senatus)  and  an 
assembly  of  burghers  (comitia  curiata). 

It  used  to  be  a  somewhat  common  opinion  that  the  primitive 
Romans  were  a  sort  of  amalgam  of  three  different  races — Latb, 
Sabine  and  Etmscan.  This  opinion  is  mainly  based  upon  the 
tradition  that  the  state  was  originally  formed  by  a  union  of 
three  tribes  called  Ramncs,  Uties  and  Lucercs;  the  Ramncs 
being  of  the  Latin  race,  the  Utics  of  the  Sabine  and  the  Luccres 
of  the  Etruscan.  Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  find  in  the 
Roman  laws  and  institutions  traces  of  the  influenceof  each  of  these 
races,  and  especially  of  the  first  two — patria  potestas  and  manms, 
for  example,  being  attributed  to  the  Latin  or  dominant  race; 
adoption  and  confarreation  to  the  Sabine;  forms  and  cere* 
monial  (such  as  lictors,  fasces,  &c.)  to  the  Etmscan.'  But  this 
attractive  theory  of  a  imion  of  three  races,  apart  from  the 
suspicion  of  a  symbolic  trichotomy  {tres  tribus)  due  to  later 
times,  is  based  on  no  substantial  evidence;*  many  of  the 

'  See  as  to  historic  epochs  Muirhead,  Hist.  Introd.  to  the  Law  of 
Rome  (and  ed.  by  Goudy,  1899),  p.  421. 

■  See  Muirhead,  Historical  introduction  (and  ed.,  1899).  pp.  3-5. 
and  authorities  there  cited. 

*  Some  writers  deny  the  existence  of  the  tribes  alrooethcr.  but 
this  goes  too  far.  Sec  Bruns-Lend  in  Holtaendodrs  EMcyhlO' 
pddie  d,  Rtchtswissensckaft,  i.  p  86". 
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instltatlons  attributed  to  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans  were,  as 
Mommsen  and  others  have  shown,  common  to  all  peoples  of 
Greek-Italian  stock,  and  could  not  be  strange  to  the  Latins. 
We  must  hold  that  the  Romans  were  essentially  a  Latin 
race,  thou{^  influenced  by  a  considerable  admixture 
with' Sabine  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Etruscan  races  (see 
Rome). 

Patncians,  Qitnts  and  PMeians.—i\it  whatever  their  ethno- 
graphic descent,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Roman  dvitas 
mvMvu  WS9  in  the  earliest  period  an  organization  that  was 
•itiM  patriarchal  in  its  essence,  but  in  which  there  was  to  be 
p*f>»»  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  a  dominant  class  enjoy- 
ing all  the  rights  of  citizenship,,  and,  on  the  other,  a  semi-servile 
or  quasi-vassal  class  excluded  from  such  rights.  Tlie  former  class 
were  called  patricii  or  Quirites; '  the  latter  were  called  dientes 
and  (later)  pUbeii, 

Patricians, — ^There  was  part  of  the  law  of  Rome  that  even  in 
the  Empire  was  known  by  the  name  of  jus  Quiriiium,  and  this 
in  the  regal  period  was  the  only  law.  The  patricians  at 
first  were  the  QuiriUs,  and  prior  at  least  to  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius  they  alone  enjoyed  rights  under  this  law. 
From  their  number  the  council  of  elders  was  selected;  they 
alone  cotUd  take  part  in  the  curiate  comitia;  they  alone  could 
contract  a  lawful  marriage  and  make  a  testament;  in  a  word, 
all  the  peculiar  institutions  of  early  Rome  were  for  their  benefit 
alone. 

But  these  rights  and  prerogatives  they  enjoyed  as  members 
of  genUs  or  dans,  the  dans  bdng  aggregations  of  families  bear- 
ing a  common  name  and  theoretically  at  least  tradng 
thdr  descent  from  a  common  ancestor.  These  dans,  of 
which  there  were  normally  three  hundred  altogether 
aca>rding  to  a  rather  doubtful  tradition,  were  organized  consti- 
tutionally in  curies.  Of  the  curies,  again,  there  were  thirty  in 
all,  there  bdng  probably  ten  in  each  of  the  three  tribes,  organized 
primarily  for  ndlitary  and  secondarily  for  political  and  religious 
purposes.  Though  for  the  federation  of  the  curiae  and  gentes 
Rome  required  a  common  niler  and  common  institutions, 
religious,  military  and  political,  yet  it  was  long  before  such 
federation  into  a  state  displaced  entirely  the  separate  institu- 
tions of  the  several  gentes.  Every  clan  had  its  own  cult  peculiar 
to  its  own  membere.  It  had  its  common  property  and  its 
common  burial-place.  It  probably  had  some  common  council 
or  assembly,  for  we  read  not  only  of  spedal  gentile  customs, 
but  of  gentile  statutes  and  decrees.  Tradition  records  instances 
of  wars  waged  by  individual  gentes,  indicating  that  they  had 
the  right  to  require  military  service  alike  from  thdr  members 
and  dependants.  Widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  clansmen 
were  under  the  guardianship  of  the  gens  or  of  some  particular 
member  of  it  to  whom  the  trust  was  spedally  confided.  If  a 
dansroan  kft  no  descendants,  his  property  pa^ed  to  his  fellow- 
gentiles.  Finally,  its  members  were  always  entitled  to  rely 
upon  its  assistance,  to  have  mainteiuince  when  indigent,  to  he 
ransomed  from  captivity,  and  to  be  avenged  when  killed  or 
injured. 

Along  with  the  gentiles  there  were  in  Rome  from  the  earliest 
period  other  persons  known  by  the  luime  of  dientes  (clients). 
Thdr  origin  is  wholly  unknown.  Some  of  them  may 
have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  thdr 
descendants,  but  more  probably  they  were  mostly  immigrants 
from  other  communities  or  dtizens  of  conquered  towns  whom 
the  Romans  were  unable  or  unwiUing  to  treat  as  slaves.  Some 
may  have  been  slaves  to  whom  liberty  de  facto  had  been  given. 
Following  a  custom  familiar  both  to  Latins  and  Sabines,  such 
persons  were  jdaced  under  the  protection  of  the  heads  of 
pairidan  families.*  The  relationship  was  hereditary  on  both 
sides,  and  known  as  that  of  patron  and  client  The  client' 
'Hie  derivation  of  the  name  b  uncertain,  and  ancient  writers 
diffeted  about  it.  It  probably  comes  cither  from  quiris,  a  Sabine 
word  for  a  spear,  or  from  curia.  The  derivation  from  Cures  is 
ioadmianble.  See  Mommien,  Rifm.  Siaaisreckt  (1887,  x888).  iii.  i, 
p.  5  n. 

*  The  derivation  of  diens  from  dnere  indicates  the  relationship— 
one  who  is  called  on,  who  hearkens.    The  theory  that  dienuge 


became  a  dependent  member  of  his  patron's  dan— not  gentUis 
but  gentUidus}  His  patron  had  to  provide  him  with  what 
was  necessary  for  his  sustenance  and  that  of  his  family;  and, 
as  ownership  or  possession  of  lands  increased  in  extent,  it 
was  probably  not  unusual  for  the  patron  or  his  gens  to  give 
him  during  pleasure  a  plot  of  land  to  cultivate  for  himself. 
The  patron  had,  moreover,  to  assist  him  in  his  transactions 
with  third  parties,  and  obtain  redress  for  him  when  injured. 
The  client,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  maintain  his  patron's 
interests  by  every  means  in  his  power.  But  the  advantage 
must  have  been  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  dient,  who,  without 
becoming  a  dtizen,  obtained  directly  the  protection  of  his 
patron  and  his  dan,  and  indirectly  that  of  the  state.  A  large 
number  of  clients  attached  themsdves  to  and  recdved  prptection 
from  the  king  as  patron — "  royd  dlents,"  as  Cicero  odls  them. 

The  plebdans  {pkhs,  from  irXijA);,  meaning  crowd),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  clients,  must  be  regarded  as  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  non-gentile  freemen.  It  used  to  be  „  . 
the  prevailing  opinion  among  modem  writers,  following 
the  Roman  historians,  that  the  plebeians  existed  as  a  body 
since  the  very  beginning  of  ^the  dty.  They  were  thought  to  be 
mainly  composed  of  immigrants  and  refugees  who,  while  bdng 
allowed  personal  liberty,  declined  to  submit  themselves  to  a 
patron.  But  recently  a  theory  of  Mommsen,  based  on  solid 
phildogical  and  other  grounds,  has  obtained  wide  adhesion 
and  tends  to  become  the  dominant  one.  Mommsen's  view  is 
that  at  first  there  were  only  two  classes  in  the  community,  the 
patricians  and  clients,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  only  plebeians 
were  the  dients  who,  as  such,  poss^sed  only  quasi-liberty 
(Halbfreiheit),  and  that  it  was  not  till  after  a  century  or  two 
that  the  practice  of  voluntary  clientage  began  to  decay  andjthe 
dass  of  plebeian  freemen  arose.  This  was  partly  due  to  gentes 
dying  out,  so  that  the  clients  attached  to  them  were  left  without 
patrons;  partly  to  the  numbers  of  foreigners  at  Rome  (through 
transplantation  of  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  cities  and 
otherwise)  having  become  so  large  that  they  felt  themsdves 
suflidently  powerful  to  do  without  protection;  and  partly  to 
other  causes.* 

However  this  be,  it  is  generally  admitted  that,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  present  epoch  at  least,  j>Icbdans  existed 
as  a  body  composed  of  individuals  of  mixed  races  not  united 
by  any  gentile  organizations  of  their  Own  nor  attached  to  any 
Roman  gentes.  Tradition  attributes  to  Numa  the  formation 
Of  gilds  or  sodeties  of  craftsmen,  such  as  potters,  carpenters, 
gold-  and  silver-smiths  {collegia  opificum)  at  Rome,  dght  or 
nine  in  number.  This,  though  probably  a  myth  as  regards 
Numa,  may  be  taken  as  slight  evidence  of  the  creation  among 
the  plebeians  of  assodations  for  trade  and  other  purposes, 
that  to  some  extent  .compensated  them  for  the  want  of  gentile 
organization.  These  gilds  seem  to  have  had  a  common  cult 
and  a  common  council  to  arrange  disputes  and  consolidate 
customs.  Between  the  brethren  {sodales)  there  Was  a  bond 
of  dose  alliance  and  interdependence,  each  owing  duty  to 
the  other  similar  to  what  might  be  claimed  from  a  guest  or  a 
kinsman.  ^ 

The  Regulalives  of  Public  and  Prinate  Order.—lt  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  iny  definite  system  of  law  in  those  early  times. 
What  passed  for  it  was  a  composite  of  faSj  jus  and  boni  mores, 
whose  several  limits  and  characteristics  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  define.  This  may  to  some  extent  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  much  of  what  was  originally  within  the  domain  of 
fas,  once  it  had  come  to  be  enforced  by  secular  tribunals,  and 
thus  had  the  sanction  of  human  authority,  was  no  longer 
distinguishable  from  jus;  while  it  may  be  that  others  of  its 
behests,  once  pontifical  punishments  for  thdr  contravention 
had  gone  into  desuetude,  sank  to  nothing  higher  than  precepts 
of  boni  mores. 

arose  from  the  voluntary  subjection  of  poorer  citizens  to  the  rich 
is  an  hypothesis  supported  by  no  satisfactory  authority. 

*  Mommsen,  Slaatsreeht,  iii.  1,  pp.  66  seq.  and  pp.  127  seq.  For  a 
different  view.  Kariowa,  Rdm.  RechtsgesckickU,  L  62.  u*  Cuq,  JnsliL 
jurid.  des  Ronuuns  (and  ed.,  1904-6),  i.  il-ia. 
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By  /oi*  was  understood  the  will  of  the  gods,  the  laws  given 
by  heaven  for  men  on  earth,  much  of  it  regulative  of  ceremonial, 
0  but  a  by  no  means  insignificant  part  embodying  rules 

of  conduct.  It  appears  to  have  had  a  wider  range 
thaniiu.-  It  forbade  that  a  war  should  be  undertaken  without 
the  prescribed  fctial  ceremonial,  and  required  that  faith  should 
be  kept  even  with  an  enemy  when  a  promise  had  been  made 
to  him  under  sanction  of  an  oath.  It  enjoined  hospitality  to 
foreigners,  because  the  stranger  guest  was  presumed,  equally 
with  his  entertainer,  to  be  an  object  of  solicitude  to  a  higher 
power.  It  punished  murder,  for  it  was  the  taking  of  a  god- 
given  life;  the  sale  of  a  wife  by  her  husband,  for  she  had 
become  his  partner  in  all  things  human  and  divine;  the  lifting 
of  a  hand  against  a  parent,  for  it  was  subversive  of.  ^e  first 
bond  of  society  and  religion, — the  reverence  due  by  a  child 
to  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  existence;  incestuous  connexions, 
for  they  defiled  the  altar;  the  false  oath  and  the  broken  vow, 
for  they  were  an  iAsult  to  the  divinities  invoked;  the  dis- 
placement of  a  boundary  or  a  landmark,  not  so  much  because 
the  act  was  provocative  of  feud,  as  because  the  march-stone 
itself,  as  the  guarantee  of  peaceful  neighbourhood,  was  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  gods.  Some  breaches  of  fas  were 
expiable,  usually  by  a  peace-offering  to  the  offended  god; 
others  were  inexpiable.  When  an  offence  was  inexpiable, 
the  punishment  was  usually  what  is  called  tacralio  capitis, 
excommunication  and  ouHawry  of  the  offender.  The  precepts 
of  the  fas  therefore  were  not  mere  exhortations  to  a  blameless 
life,  but  closely  approached  to  laws,  whose  violation  was 
visited  with  punishment^  none  the  less  effective  that  they 
were  re|igious  rather  than  civil. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  jus  is  diluted.  The  usual  deri- 
vation is  from  the  Sanskrit,  ju,  to  "  join,  bind  or  unite,"  from 
j^  which  some  deduce  as  its  signification  "  that  which 

binds,"  "  the  bond  of  society,"  others  "  that  which 
is  regular,  orderly  or  fitting."  Br£al  identifies  it  with  the 
jos  or  jaus  of  the  Vcdas,  and  the  jaes  or  jaos  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta^words  whose  exact  meaning  is  controverted,  but 
which  he  interprets  as  "  divine  will  or  power."*  If  Brfal's 
definition  can  be  adopted  we  obtain  a  very  significant  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  addressed  by  the  presidinjr  magistrate 
to  thie  assembled  comltia  in  asking  them  whether  they  assented 
to  a  law  proposed  by  him, — Vdilis,  jubeatis,  Quirites,  &c., 
"  Is  it  your  pleasure,  Quirites,  and  do  you  hold  it  as'  the  divine 
Will,  that,"  and  so  on.  As  legislation  by  the  comltia  of  the 
curies  and  centuries  was  regarded  as  a  divine  office,  and  their 
vote  might  be  nullified  by  the  fathers  on  the  ground  that  there 
had  been  a  defect  in  the  auspicia,  and  the  will  of  the  gods 
consequently  not  clearly  ascertained,  this  explanation  of 
Br6arB  seems  not  without  support, — vox  poptdivoxdei.  If  it 
be  rights  then  the  main  difference  between  fas  and  jus  was 
that  the  will  of  the  gods,  which  both  embodied,  was  in  the 
one  declared  by  inspired  and  in  the  other  by  merely  hi^nan 
agency. 

Thisjitf  might  be  the  result  either  of  traditional  and  inveter- 
ate custom  {jus  moribus  constUutum)  or.  of  statute  ijtx)}  As 
to  the  customs,  it  can  well  be  believed  that  at  the  ou^t  they 
were  far  from  uniform;  that  not  only  the  customs  of  the 
three  original  tribes  but  those  also  of  the  diffpr^t  gentes  varied, 

*  Br4al  dcrivesfa5  from  the  Creek  Of/ut.  It  signifies  the  divinely 
inspired  word.    Br&il  et  Bailly,  loi. 

*  Novo.  rev.  Au(.'(i883),  p.  005.  But  sec  J.  Schmidt  in  Mommscn, 
Staatsrecht,  iii.  310  n. 

'  For  the  distinction  between  jus  and  lex,  see  Mttteis,  RSmisches 
Privatrecht  (1908),  i.  30  acq. .  There  is  some  controversy  about 
the  etymology  of  the  word  Ux.  Sec  Br6al,  U.  p.  610:  Schmidt 
in  Mommsen,  S.R.  iii.  308  n.  While  Ux  is  often  used  like  jus 
to  express  law  generally,  it  early  acquired  two  distinct  meanings, 
viz.  (1)  an  obligation  of  any  kind  expressly  incorporated  in  a 
private  deed  {Ux  privala),  as  in  the  phrases  Ux  mancipii,  Ux 
contractus,  &c. ;  (2)  a .  comttial  enactment,  hence  occasionally 
called  Ux  pubiica  {Gains,  i.  3  and  ii.  104).  But  by  the  jurists 
of  the  Republic  this  latter  meaning  was  extended  so  as  to  cover 
all  laws  resulting  from  the  will  of  the  people,  including,  for 
example,  plebiscites  and  even  senatorial  or  proomsular  ordinances 
{feges  datae). 
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and  that  they  only  gradually  approximated,  and  in  course 
of  time  consolidated  into  a  general  jits .  Quiritium.  Of 
legislation  there  was,  so  far  as  is  known,  practically  almost 
nothing. 

What  went  by  the  name  of  bofU  mores  (as  distinct  from 
JUS  moribus  constUutum)  must  also  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
regulatives  of  public  and  private  order.  Pan  of  what 
fell  within  their  sphere  might'  also  be  expressly 
regulated  by  Jas  or  jus;  but  there  was  much  that 
was  only  gradually  brought  withm  the  domain  of  these  last, 
and  even  down  to  the  end  oi  the  Republic  not  a  little  that 
remained  solely  under  the  guardianship  of  the  family  tribunal 
or  the  censor's  regimen  morum.  The  functions  of  Uiose  who 
took  charge  of  boni  mores  were  twofold:  sometimes  they 
.restrained  by  publicly  condemning^thougfa  they  could  not 
prevent — the  ruthless  and  unnecessary  exerdse  of  legal  right, 
as,  for  example,  that  of  the  head  of  the  house  over  his  depend- 
ants, and  sometimes  they  supplied  defiqendes  in  the  law  by 
requiring  observance  of  duties  that  could  not  be  enforced  by 
any  legal  process.  Dutiful  service,  respect  and  obedience 
from  inferiors  to  superiors,  chastity,  and  fidelity  to  engagements, 
express  or  implied  {/ides),  were  among  the  ojicia  that  were 
thus  inculcated,  and  whose  neglect  or  contravention  not  only 
affected  the  reputation,  but  often  entailed  punishmtots  and 
disabilities,  social,  political  or  religious.  It  was  the  duty  of 
those  in  authority  to  enforce  their  observance  by  such 
animadversio  as  they  thought  proper— the  paterfamilias  in 
his  family,  the  gens  among  its  members,  the  king  in  relation 
to  the  citizens  generally;  and  many  a  wrong  was  prevented 
not  by  fear  of  having  to  make  reparation  to  the  party  injured 
but  by  the  dread  of  the  penalties  that  would  follow  conduct 
unbecoming  an  upright  dtizen. 

That  the  bulk  of  the  law  during  the  regal  period  was 
customary  is  universally  admitted,  and  that  no  laws  were 
committed  to  writing  prior  to  the  XIL  Tables  is 
generally  beb'eved.  Yet  the  jurist  Pompom'us,  a 
contemporary  of  Hadrian,  spnks  of  certain  laws 
enacted  by  the  comltia  of  the  curies,  which  he  calls  Uges  regiae 
and  which,  he  says,  were  collected  by  one  Sextus  Papirius, 
a  prominent  dtixen  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Supcrbus,  under 
the  name  of  Jus  Papirianum,*  We  are  also  told  by  Paid 
that  this  work  was  commented  on  by  a  certain  Granius  Flaccus,^ 
Who  was,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  or  Augustus. 
No  remains  of  this  Jus  Papirianum  are  extant,  but  we  have  a 
consideraltlle  number  of  so-called  Uges  regiae  dted  by  Livy, 
Dionysius  and  others,  which  contain  rules  of  the  private 
law  relating  almost  entirely  to  matters  olfas  and  which  appear 
to  have  been  enacted  under  the  kings  We  are  also  told  by 
Servius,  the  commentator  on  Virgil,  that  there  was  a  work 
known  to  Virgil  called  de  Rilu  Sacrorum,  in  which  Uges  regiae 
were  collected.*  The  authenticity  of  these  kws,  however, 
is  disputed,  and  the  question  is  one  of  difficulty.  Some  modem 
writers  of  high  authority  {e.g.  Mdmmsen  hold  that  the  Jus 
Papirianum  is  an  apocryphal  compilation  made  from  ponti- 
fical records  about  the  close  of  the  Republic'  It  has  even 
been  attributed  (the  suggestion  was  first  made  apparently  by 
Gibbon)  to  Granius  Flaccus  himself.  Neverthdess,  the  internal 
evidence  from  the  character  and  language  of  the  laws  them- 
selves (apart  from  the  weight  that  must  be  given  to  the  testimony 
of  PompoQius,  Servius  and  other  andent  writers)  is  favourable 
to  their  great  antiquity,  and  it  is  best  to  accept  the  view  that 
the  leges  regiae  are  authentic  remains  of  laws  of  the  regal 
period.  This  does  not,  however,. involve  the  belief  that  they 
were  collected  by  Papirius,  nor  that  they  were  enactments 
of  the  comilia  curiata,  as  Pomponius  says.  Th^y  seem  rather 
to  have  been  regulations  made  by  the  king  at  his  own  hand. 

*  Dig.  \.  2. 9,  %2  and  i  36.. ,  In  the  latter  passage  Papirius  b  givea 
the  praenomen  Publius. 

*  Dig.  1. 16, 144. 

'  Serv.,  in  Aeneid,  is,  830,  dted  in  Bnins,  FoiUes,  p.  3. 
, '  It  has  been  su|(gested  that  a  work  of  the  jurist  Manillas  bwb* 
tioned  by  Pomponius  {Dig.  i.  2.  2,  §  39)  is  its  source  {JUiistbr^  i> 
Sao.  Sl^  xxiv.  420). 
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or  perhaps  old-established  customs  formttlated  l^the  higher 
pontifis  and  ascribed  to  the  kings.* 

It  is  also  stated  by  Dionysius  that  under  Servius  Tullius 
various  laws,  fifty  in  number,  dealing  with  contracts  and  delicts, 
were  enacted  in  the  comitia  of  the  curies.'  ^ut  we  have  no 
corroboration  of  this,  and  recent  writers  are  now  generally 
agreed  in  regarding  the  statement  as  a  legend. 

B.  Reforms  ofSemus  Ttdlius, 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  towards  the  end  of  the  regal 
period,  and  connected  with  the  king  traditionally  called  Servius 
Tullius,  a  great  reform  of  the  constitution  took  place,  which 
exercised  much  influence  on  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  law.  No  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  of  myth  attached  to 
the  name  of  Servius,  who  seems  to  have  been  regarded  'by  later 
Romans  as  a  popular  monarch,  like  Alfred  by  the  English,  but 
the  main  features  of  the  traditional  account  of  the  constitutional 
reforms  of  this  period  may  be  taken  as  based  on  fair  presumptive 
evidence.  That  all  of  them  indeed  were  evolved  from  one 
brain  is  hardly  credible,  and  that  some  of  them  were  in  observ' 
ance  dt  JaUo  before  being  made  constitutionally  binding  is 
very  likely. 

The  design  attributed  to  Servius  was  that  of  altering  the  old 
0>ostitution  in  order  to  promote  an  advance  towards  equality 
between  patricians  and  plebeians.  He  is  credited  with  having 
desired,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ameliorate  the  positiop  of  the 
fUbs  and,  on  the  other,  to  make  them  bear  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  burdens  of  the  state — in  particular,  to  serve  in 
the  army  and  contribute  to  the  war  tax  {trihtUum),  He  effected 
this  by  giving  them  qualified  rights  of  citizenship,  not  indeed 
by  admitting  them  into  the  gentile  organizations,  but  by  creat- 
ing a  new  political  assembly  of  a  distinctly  military  character 
in  which  they  as  well  as  Uie  gentiles  could  take  part.  The 
so-called  Servian  reforms  may  be  roughly  summarized  under 
the  following  four  heads,  viz.  (i)  a  division  of  the  Roman 
territory  within  the  dty  walls  into  four  local  wards  called 
trilnu  (to  which  a  number  of  tribes  outside  the  dty — Irihus 
ruslicae — were  afterwards  in  cotirse  of  time  added);  (a)  the 
establishment  of  a  register  of  the  dtizens  {unsus)  which  was 
to  contain,  in  addition  to  a  record  of  the  strength  of  their 
families,  a  statement  of  the  value  of  their  lands,  with  the  slaves 
and  cattle  employed  in  their  cultivation,  and  which  was  to  be 
revised  periodically;  (3)  a  division  of  the  people,  as  appearing 
in  the  census,  into  five  classes  for  military  purposes,  determined 
by  the  value  of  their  holdings  in  land  and  its  appurtenances, 
with  a  subdivision  of  each  dass  into  so-called  centuriae;  (4)  the 
creation  of  a  new  assembly  with  legislative  power  called  comitia 
eenlunaia,  in  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  by  centuriae. 
While  it  may  be  an  open  question  how  far  these  reforms,  and 
particularly  the  institution  of  the  centuriate  comitia,  were 
actually  due  to  Sendus,  or  only  a  result  of  his  arrangements, 
the  whole  conception  of  the  new  constitution  is  obviously  of 
eariy  date  and  indicative  of  considerable  statesmanship. 

Tlie  plebeians  were  thereby  made  constitutionally  part  of 
the  poptdus  Romanus\  they  became  dtizens  (Quirites).*  They 
got  eommercium  and  also  connubium  so  far  that  their  marriages 
imter  se  were  recognized  as  legal  marriages.    Rights  and  duties 

'  ^See  Clark,  Hist,  of  Rom,  lam  (1906),  L  16-19:  Kip(>,  CcukubU 
d,  QueOeH  (1901),  pp.  34-25.  The  most  comprehensive  treatise 
on  these  royal  laws,  which  also  contains  references  to  the  eariier 
literature,  h  that  oc  Votgt.  Ober  die  Leges  Regiae  (Leipzig.  1876). 
An  exhaustive  collection  of  them,  including  numerous  references 
to  royal  institutions  by  Livy,  Dionysius  and  others,  is  given  in 
Bruns.  PoHles  Juris,  6th  ed.  i.  i  seq.  Another  collection  is  in 
Girard,  Textes,  3rd  ed.  pp.  3  seq. 

*  Dion.  iv.  10,  13. 

*  The  view  of  some  recent  writers  that  the  plebeians  had  at  all 
times  partidpNated  in  the  jus  Quiritium  and  were  admitted  to  the 
curiate  comitia  and  even  had  Renttle  rights  (see  Lenel  in  Holt- 
tendorfTs  Encjldct>adie  d.  Reeklsmssensckafl,  6th  ed.  i.  90  nn. 
I,  3,  and  authorities  there  dtM),  must  be  decidedly  negatived. 
Not. only  does  it  render  the  whole  tradition  about  the  Servian 
reforms  untrustworthy,  but  the  accounts  of  the  struggles  between 
patricians  and  pleba  m  the  eariy  Republic  are  left  largely  without 
meaning. 
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were  so  far.to  be  measured  by  each  dtizen's  itosition  as  a  holder 
of  lands;  the  amount  of  land  (induding  slaves  and  cattle 
appurtenant  thereto)  <  hdd  by  him  on  quiritarian  title  was 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  military  service  he  was  to  render, 
the  tribute  he  was  to  pay,  and  his  right  to  take  part  in  the  new 
political  assembly.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  a  good  while 
before  Servius  the  conception  of  individual  ownership  of  Unds 
and  things  necessary  for  their  cultivation  had  been  reached, 
and  that  such  ownership  was  recognized  not  only  among  the 
gentiles,  but  also  de  facto  even  more  largdy  among  Uie  plebeians. 
The  common  lands  of  the  gentes  had  become  split  up,  to  a 
considerable  extent,' among  families  and  individuals.  However 
this  be, 'the  creation  of  the  census  ensured,  as  far  as  possible, 
certainty  of  title,  as  it  was  declared  that  no  transfers  of  property 
enrolled  in  it  would  be  recognized  unless  made  by  public  con- 
veyrance  with  observance  of  certain  prescribed  formalities.* 
The  form  of  conveyance  thus  legally  sanctioned  was  called 
originally  mancupium,  afterwards  mancipium,  and  at  a  still 
later  period  mancipatio,  while  the  lands  and  other  things  that 
were  to  pass  by  it  came  to  be  known  as  res  mancipii{oi  mancipi). 
Hence  arose  a  distinction  of  great  importance  in  the  law  of 
property  (which  hsted  till  Justinian  formally  abolished  it), 
between  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi;  the  former  bdng 
transferable  only  by  mandpation  or  surrender  in  court,  the 
latter  by  simple  delivery  (see  infra,  p.  541). 

iiL  Institutions  of  the  Private  Law, 

Law  of  the  FamUy^—Tht  word  familia  in  Roman  law  had 
at  once  a  more  extensive  and  a  more  limited  meaning  than 
it  has  in  its  English  form.  Husband,  wife  and  7^ 
children  did  not  necessarily  constitute  an  indcpend-  ptrtUa 
ent  family  among  the  Romans,  as  with  us,  nor  were  ^^ttr- 
they  all  necessarily  of  the  same  one.  Those  formed  a  family 
who  Were  all  subject  to  the  power— originally  manus,^  later 
ptOestas  or  jus — of  the  same  head  {^paterfamilias).  The  pater- 
familias  was  himself  a  member  of  the  family  only  In  the  sense 
in  which  a  king  is  a  member  of  the  community  over  which 
he  rules.  He  might  have  a  whole  host  dependent' on  him, 
wife  and  sons  and  daughters,  and  daughters-in-law  and  grand- 
children by  his  sons,  and  possibly  remoter  descendants  related 
through  males;  so  long  as  they  remained  subject  to  him 
they  constituted  but  one  family,  that  was  split  up  only  on  his 
death  or  loss  of  citizenship.  But  if  his  wife  had  not  passed  in 
manum  (a  result  apparently  unknown  among  the  patridans  at 
this  period),  she  did  not  become  a  member  of  his  family:  she 
remained  a  member  of  the  family  in  which  she  was  bom,  or, 
if  its  head  were  deceased  or  she  had  been  emandpated,  she 
constituted  a  family   in  her  own  person.     Both   sons  and 

*  Modem  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  movable,  res 
mancipi  were  included  with  lands  in  the  valuation  of  property 
for  fixing  the  classes. 

*  Or  else  by.  cessio  in  jure,  though  this  may  not  have  been  before 
the  XII.  Tables,  and  it  was  in  any  case  of  very  limited  operation. 

'On  tribal  family  and  matriarchatc  among  the  Romans  in  pre- 
historic times,  consult  Westermarck,  History  of  Human  Homage 
(LondoQi  1891):  Post,  Crundriss  der  etknotogtschen  Jurisprudena 
(1804),  1.  15-160.  Familia  and  family  are  used  in  this  section 
solel]^  to  desienate  the  Kroup  of  free  persons  subi[ect  by  birth, 
marriage  or  adoption  to  the  same  paterfamilias.  Strictly  the  word 
familia  meant  the  household  and  all  belonging  to  it.  It  had  also 
the  following  principal  meanings:  (i)  a  gens  or  branch  of  a  gent 
(group- of  families  in  the  stricter  sense);  (a)  the  whole  body  of 


agnatic  kinsmen  {familia  communt  jure);  (3)  the  family  estate 
or  patrimoniumt  as  in  the  provisions  of  the  XII.  Tabln  about 


^/amiUeroifMnii  (Paris,  1891),  )  I. 

'  Thb  word  manus,  though  in  progress  of  time  used  technically 
to  express  the  power  (hand)  of  a  nusband  over  his  wife  in  familia, 
was  originally  the  generic  term  for  all  the  rights  exercised,  not  only 
over  the  things  belonging  but  also  over  the  persons  sobiect  to  the 
head  of  the  house — as  seen,  for  example,  in  the  woras  "  manu- 
mission "  and  "  emancipation."  Cf.  JnsL  i.  5  pr.  It  should  be 
observed  that  among  uncivilized  peoples  there  is  alwajrs  a  very 
small  vocabulary,  and  the  same  wora  oiten  has  to  do  duty  in  several 
■f  •  fawtilia,  manetpium,  nexum,  capuL 
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daughters  on  emandpatioii  -ceaaed  to  be  of  the  family  of  the 
paterfamUias  who  had  emancipated  them.  A  daughter's 
children  could  never  as  such  be  members  of  the  family  of  their 
maternal  grandfather;  for  children  bom  in  lawful  marriage 
followed  the  family  of  their  father,  while  those  who  were  illegiti- 
mate ranked  from  the  moment  of  birth  as  patrufamilias  and 
mairesfamituu. 

With  the  early  Romans,  as  with  the  Hindus  and  the  Greeks, 
marriage  was  a  religious  duty  a  man  owed  alike  to  his  ancestors 
jMjnte*.  ^^^  ^^  himadf.  Believing  that  the  happiness  of  the 
dead  in  another  world  depended  on  their  proper 
burial  and  on  the  periodical  renewal  by  their  descendants  of 
prayers  and  feasts  and  offerings  for  the  repose  of  their  souls,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  above  all  things  to  perpetuate  his 
race  and  his  family  cult.  The  Romans  were  always  strictly 
monogamousk  In  taking  to  himself  a  wife,  he  was  about  to 
detach  her  from  her  father's  house  and  make  her  a  partner  of 
his  fanuly  mysteries.  With  the  patridan  at  least  this  was  to 
be  done  only  with  divine  approval,  ascertained  by  auspicia. 
His  choice  was  limited  to  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  connuinum 
(IrtYa/iIa)  or  right  of  intermarriage.  This  was  a  matter  of 
state  arrangement;  and  in  the  regal  period  Roman  dtizena 
a>uld  have  it  outside  their  own  bounds  only  with  members  of 
states  with  which,  they  were  in  alliance,  and  with  which  they 
were  connected  by  the  bond  of  common  religious  observances. 
A  patrician  dtizen,  therefore,  if  his  marriage  was  to  be  reckoned 
lawful  (justae  nuptiae),  had  to  wed  either  a  fellow-patridan  or 
a  woman  who  was  a  member  of  an  allied  community.  In  dther 
case  it  was  essential  that  she  should  be  outside  his  sobrinal 
drde,  i^.  more  remote  in  kinship  than  the  sixth  degree.  The 
ceremony  was  a  religious  one,  conducted  by  the  chief  pontiff 
and  the  flamen  of  Jupiter,  in  presence  of  ten  witnesses,  repre- 
sentatives probably  of  the  ten  curies  of  the  bridegroom's  tribe, 
and  was  known  as  farreum  or  confarreaiio.  Its  effect  was  to 
dissodate  the  wife  entirely  from  her  father's  house,  and  to  make 
her  a  member  of  her  husband's;  for  confarreate  marriage  in- 
volved (II  manum  comentio,  the  passage  of  the  wife  into  her 
husband's  "  hand"  or  power,  provided  he  was  himself  pater- 
familuu',  if  he  was  not,  then,  though  nominally  in  his  hand, 
she  was  really  subject  like  him  to  his  family  head.  Any  pro- 
perty she  had  of  her  own — which  was  possible  only  if  she  had 
been  independent  before  marriage — ^paued  to  him  as  a  matter 
of  course;  if  she  had  none,  her  paterfamilias  usually  provided 
her  a  dowry  (dos),  which  shared  the  same  fate.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  her  patrimonial  interests  were  concerned,  she  was  in  much 
the  same  position  as  her  children;  and  on  her  husband's  death 
she  had  a  share  with  them  in  his  inheritance  as  if  she  had  been 
one  of  his  daughters.  In  other  respects  manus  conferred  more 
limited  rights  than  patria  polestas;  for  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
ordained  that,  if  a  man  put  away  his  wife  except  for  adultery' 
or  one  or  two  other  grave  offences,  he  forfeited  his  estate  half 
to  her  and  half  to  Ceres,  while  if  he  sold  her  he  was  to  be  given 
over  to  the  infernal  gods.* 

Patria  potestas  was  the  name  given  to  the  power  exercised 
by  a  father,  or  by  his  paterfamUias  if.  he  was  himself  in  potestate, 
over  the  issue  of  such  justae  nuptiae.  The  Roman 
S^ftf.  J^sts  boasted  that  it  was  a  right  enjoyed  by  none 
but  Roman  dtizens;  and  it  certainly  was  peculiar  to 
them  in  this  sense,  that  nowhere  dse,  except  perhaps  among 
the  Latin  race  from  which  they  had  sprung,  did  the  paternal 
power  attain  such  an  intensity.  The  omnipotence  of  the 
paterfamUias  and  the  condition  of  utter  subjection  to  hipi  of 
his  children  in  polestate  became  greatly  modified  in  the  course 
of  centuries;  but  originally  the  children,  though  in  public 

.  *See  Plutarch,  Rom.  33;  Marauardt,  R9m,  AUert.  v.  7.  ^  The 
question  whether  a  husband  could  in  eariy  law  sell  his  wife  la  one 
on  which  modem  writere  are  not  agreed.  The  better  opinion  is 
that  he  could  not  do  so  if  the  marriage  was  by  confarreation.  Apart 
from  the  lex  regia  above  mentions,  it  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  her  dignity  as  malerfamUias.^  There  is  certainly  no 
trace  of  its  having  been  done.  In  marriages  by -coemption  and 
msus,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbabw  that  it  was  allowed, 
though  here  also  there  is  oo  evidence  of  it. 


life  on  an  equality  with  the  house-father,  in  private  life,  and  so 
long  aa  the  potestas  lasted,  were  subordinated  to  him  to  such 
an  extent  as,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  be  in  his  bands 
little  better  than  his  slaves.  They  could  have  nothing  of  their 
own:  all  they  earned  was  his;  and,  though  it  was  quite  common 
when  they  grew  up  for  him  to  give  them  peadiOf  **  cattle  of  their 
own,"  to  manage  for  their  ownbenefit,  these  were  only  ^/octo 
theirs,  but  dejure  his.  For  offences  «>nmutted  by  them  outside 
the  family  drde,  for  which  he  was  not  pr^Mired  to  make 
amends,  he  had  to  surrender  them  to  the  hijured  party,  just 
like  slaves  or  animals  that  had  done  mischief.  If  his  ri^t  to 
them  was  disputed,  he  used  the  same  action  for  its  vindication 
that  Le  employed  for  asserting  his  ownership  of  his  field  or  his 
house:  if  they  were  stolen,  he  proceeded  against  the  thief  by 
an  ordinary  action  of  theft;  if  for  any  reason  he  bad  to  transfer 
them  to  a  third  party,  it  was  by  the  same  form  of  conveyance 
that  he  used  for  the  transfer  of  things  inanimate.  Nor  was 
this  all;  for,  according  to  the  old  formula  redted  in*  that  sort 
of  adoption  known  as  adrogation,  he  had  over  them  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  jus  vitae  necisque. 

It  mig^t  happen  that  a  marriage  was  fruitless,  or  that  a 
man  saw  aV  his  sons  go  to  the  grave  before  him,  and  that 
the  paterfamUias  had  thus  to  face  tLe  prospect  of  the  Adi^a- 
extinction  of  h£i  family  and  of  his  own  descent  to  ciMurf 
the  tomb  without  posterity  to  make  him  blessed.  To  "Va» 
obviate  so  dire  a  misfortune,  he  resorted  to  the  practice  of 
adoption,  so  conmion  in  India  and  Greece.  If  it  was  a  pakr- 
fanulias  that  he  adopted,  the  process  was  called  adrogation 
{adrogatio)\  if  it  was  a  filiusfamUias  it  was  simply  aioptie. 
The  latter,  unknown  probably  in  the  eariier  regal  period,  was, 
as  we  first  know  it,  a  somewhat  complicated  conveyance  of 
a  son  by  his  natural  parent  to  his  adopter,  the  purpose  of  course 
bdng  expressed;  its  effect  was  kimply  to  transfer  the  child 
from  the  one  family  to  the  other.  But  the  former  was  much 
more  serious,  for  it  involved  the  extinction  of  one  family  that 
another  might  be  perpetuated.  It  was  therefore  an  affair  of 
state.  It  had  to  be  approved  by  the  pontiffs,  who  probably 
had  to  satisfy  themselves  that  there  were  relatives  of  the  adro- 
gatee  to  attend  to  the  manes  of  the  ancestors  whose  cult  he  was 
renouncing;  and  on  thdr  favourable  report  it  had  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  a  vote  of  the  curies,  as  it  involved  the  deprivation 
of  his  gens  of  their  possible  right  of  succession  to  him  and 
possible  prejudice  to  creditors  through  capUis  deminutio.  If 
it  was  sanctioned,  then  the  adrogatus,  from  being  himsdf  the  head 
of  a  house,  sank  to  the  position  of  a  filiusfamUias  in  the  house 
of  his  adopting  parent;  if  he  had  had  wife  or  children  subject 
to  him,  they  passed  with  him  into  his  new  family,  and  so  did 
everything  that  belonged  to  him  and  that  was  capable  of 
transmission  from  one  person  to  another.  The  adopting 
parent  acquired  potestas  over  the  adopted  child  exactly  as  if 
he  were  the  issue  of  his  body;  while  the  latter  enjoyed  in  his 
new  family  the  same  rights  exactly  that  be  would  have  had  if 
he  had  been  bom  in  it. 

The  manus  and  the  p<^ria  potestas  represent  the  masterful 
aspects  of  the  patrician's  domestic  establ^ment.  Its  conjugal 
and  parental  ones,  however,  though  not  so  prominent 
in  the  pages  of  the  jurists,  are  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  patrician  family  in  the  early  history  of  the  law  was 
governed  as  much  by  /<m  as  by  jus.  The  husband  was  priest 
in  the  family,  but  wife  and  children  alike  assisted  in  its  prayers, 
and  took  part  in  the  sacrifices  to  its  lares  .and  penates.  As  the 
Greek  called  his  wife  the  house-mistress,  Utnroan,  so  did  the 
Roman  speak  of  his  as  materfamUias,*  the  house-mother.  She 
was  treated  as  her  husband's  equaL  As  for  their  diildrcn.  the 
potestas  was  so  tempered  by  the  natural  sense  of  parental  duty 
on  the  one  side  and  filial  affection  on  the  other  that  in  daily  life 
it  was  rarely  fdt  as  a  grievance;  while  the  risk  of  an  arlutrary 
exercise  of  the  domestic  jurisdiction,  whether  in  the  heat  of 
passion  or  under  the  impulse  of  justifiable  resentment,  was 


*  MaterfamUias  is  used  in  the  texts  in  two  distinct  s 
(i)  a*  a  woman  swi  juris,  i.e.  not  subject  to  any  Caaiily  head: 
aflud  (a)  as  a  wife  in  manu  mariti. 
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guarded  against  by  the  rule  which  required  in  graye  cases  the 
paUrJamilias  to  consult  in  the  first  pkce  the  near  kinsmen  of  his 
child,  maternal  as  well  as  paternal.  Even  the  incapacity  of  the 
children  of  the  family  to  acquire  property  of  their  own  cannot 
in  those  times  have  been  regarded  as  any  serious  hardship;  for, 
though  the  legal  title  to  all  their  acquisitions  was  in  the  house- 
father during  his  life,  yet  in  truth  they  were  acquired  for  and 
belonged  to  the  family  as  a  whole,  and  he  was  little  more  than 
a  trustee  to  hold  and  administer  them  for  the  common  benefit. 

The  pairia  potestas,  unless  the  palerfamilias  voluntarily  put 
an  end  to  it,  lasted  as  long  as  he  lived  and  retained  his  status. 
The  marriage  of  a  son,  unlike  that  of  a  daughter  passing  into 
the  hand  of  a  husband,  did  not  release  him  from  it,  nor  did  his 
children  become  subject  to  him  so  long  as  he  himself  was  in 
potcstate.  On  the  contrary,  his  wife  passed  on  marriage  into 
the  power  of  her  father-in-law,  and  their  children  as  they  were 
laorh  fell  under  that  of  their  paternal  grandfather;  and  the 
latter  was  entitled  to  exercise  over  his  daughters-in-law  and 
grandchildren  the  same  lights  that  he  had  ovtr  his  sons  and  un- 
married  daughters.  But  there  was  this  difference,  that,  when 
the  pater-familias  died,  his  sons  and  daughters  who  had  re- 
mained in  polesUUe  and  his  grandchildren  by  a  predeceased  son 
instantly  became  their  own  masters  {sui  juris)  ^  whereas  grand- 
children by  a  surviving  son  simply  passed  from  the  p<aestas  of 
their  grandfather  into  that  of  their  father. 

The  acquisition  of  domestic  independence  by  the  death  of 
the  family  head  frequently  involved  the  substitution  of  the 
ObAf^  guardianship  of  tutors  {tiUda)  for  the  polestas  that 
lamnhip  had  come  to  an  end.  This  was  so  •  invariably 
o/tofors.  In  ji,^  jj3g  qI  females  sui  juris,  no  matter  what 
their  age:  they  remained  under  guardianship  until  they  had 
passed  by  marriage  in  manum  mariti.  It  was  only  during 
pupilhirity,  however,  that  males  required  tutors,  and  the|r 
ofBce  came  to  an  end  when  puberty  was  attained.  It  is  im- 
probable that  during  the  regal  period  a  testamentary  appoint- 
ment of  tutors  by  a  husband  or  parent  to  wife  or  children  was 
known  in  practice.  In  the  absence  of  it  the  office  devolved 
upon  the  gens  to  which  the  deceased  paterfamilias  belonged. 

Family  Organization  among  Ike  Plebeians. — If  perfect  identity 
of  customs  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  existed  amongst  the 
patrician  gentes  in  the  regal  period  of  Rome,  far  less 
i^mVr-  ^^^  ^^  ^  supposed  to  have  existed  amongst  the  hetero- 
geneous population  (Latins,  Etruscans,  Greeks,  &c.) 
of  which  the  pUbs  was  constituted.  Nevertheless,  contiguity 
of  residence  and  o>mmunity  of  interests  tend  inevitably  to 
unify  customs  and  cause  dissimifaritics  to  disappear,  and  the 
plebeians  must  have  not  only  gradually  brought  their  own 
customs  into  unisoh  itUer  se,  but  adapted  them  at  the  same 
time  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the  patricians.  .Even  to 
those  of  non-Latin  race  manus  over  their  wives  and  potestas 
over  their  children  would  become  a  desideratum.  Though 
the -plebeians  seem  to  have  been  always  excluded  from  con- 
farrcation,  and  their  matrimonial  unions  must  have  been  at 
first  informal  and  irregular  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Quirites, 
two  dvii  modes  of  acquiring  marital  manus  were  available  to 
them  after  they  obtained  citizenship,  viz.  coemplio  and  usus. 
Some  writers  hold  that  neither  of  these  modes  was  legally 
recognized,  prior  to  the  XII.  Tables.*  This  may  be  so,  but  it 
is  improbable.  As  the  plebeians  obtained  by  the  Servian 
constitution  full  capacity  for  quiritarian  ownership,  it  was  at 
once  open  to  them  to  adapt  the  modes  sanctioned  for  acquiring 
property  to  the  acquisition  of  marital  manus,  Coemptio  was 
just  a  simple  adaptation  of  mancipation  above  referred  to 
(sec  also  I'f/ra,  p.  540).  It  was,  as  we  may  infer  from  what  we 
know  of  it  at  a  later  time,  a  sale  of  the  woman  to  the  man  per 
aes  ei  libram  for  a  nominal  price.  The  price  being  fictitious, 
i.  piece  of  copper  (raudusculum)  was  used  to  represent  it,  and 
this  was  handed  over  to  the  seller,  who  would  ordinarily  be 
the  woman's  paterfamilias ^  or,  if  she  were  sui  juris,  her  gentile . 
tutor.  The  nuncupatory  words  used  in  the  ceremony  have 
unfortunately  not  been  preserved;  necessarily,  of  course,  they 
*  See  as  to  coemptio,  Cuq>  Institutions  JuridigueSt  and  cd.,  L  p.  6a. 


varied  from  those  of  an  ordinary  mancipation  of  property.* 
Though  called  by  the  jurists  a  mode  of  constituting  marriage, 
coemptio,  as  we  know  it,  was  strictly  a  mode  of  creating  manus; 
for,  though  usually  contemporaneous  with,  it  might,  as  Gaius 
informs  us,  follow  the  marriage  at  any  distance  of  time,  and 
was  not  dissolved  by  divorce,  but  required  a  separate  act  of 
remancipation.  Students  of  comparative  law  have  observed 
that  in  coemptio  there  are  dear  traces  of  earlier  bride  purchase, 
so  common  even  nowadays  among  undvih'zed  tribes,  where  a 
real  price  in  cattle  or  sheep,  and  not  a  mere  nominal  one,  has 
to  be  paid  for  the  bride.  Usus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  mode 
of  acquiring  marital  manus  by  possession  of  the  woman  as  wife 
for  a  certain  period  of  time — ^long  cohabitation.*  Whether  this 
was  recognized  by  the  law  prior  to  the  XII.  Tables  depends 
probably  upon  whether  usucaption,  as  a  mode  of  acquiring 
property,  was  settled  by  custom  earlier  than  the  Tables.  Some 
writers,  however,  think  it  older  than  coemptio,  and  as  a  ie 
facto  relation  prolonged  cohabitation  as  man  and  wife  must 
have- existed  from  very  early  times.  Comparative  historians 
with  good  reason  trace  in  usus  the  relics  of  primitive  bride 
capture.  Both  coemption  and  usus,  from  the  time  they  were 
first  recognized  by  the  jus  Quiritium,  undoubtedly  created 
patria  fiestas  and  agnatic  rights. 

Law  of  Property.* — ^The  Idstory  of  the  early  Roman  com- 
munity, like  many  other  primitive  communities,  is  marked  by 
the  disintegration  of  the  gentes  and  the  growth  of  iwMrtr 
individual  property.  Yet  the  distribution  of  l&nd  la  imoA— 
amongst  the  early  Romans  is  one  of  the  puzzling  A^rf- 
problems  of  their  history.  The  Servian  constitution  **■■•• 
apparently  dassified  the  dtizens  and  determined  their  privi- 
leges, duties  and  burdens  according  to  the  extent  of  thdr 
lands;  and  yet  we  know  nothing  for  certain  of  the  way  in 
which  these  were  acquired.  All  is  conjectural.  We  have 
indeed  a  traditional  account  of  a  partition  by  Romulus  of  the 
little  territory  of  his  original  settlement  into  three  parts,  one 
of  which  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  state  and  its 
institutions,  dvil  and  religious,  the  second  {ager  puUicus)  to 
the  use  of  the  dtizens  and  profit  of  the  state,  and  the  third 
{ager  privatus)  subdivided  among  his  followers.  Varro  and 
Pliny  relate  that  to  each  paterfamilias  among  his  followers 
he  assigned  a  homestead  (heredium)  of  two  jugera,  equal  to 
about  an  acre  and  a  quarter.  These  heredia  were  to  be  hdd 
by  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  {quae  keredem  sequerentur);  Pliny 
adding  that  to  none  did  the  king  give  more.  This  can  onl>i 
be  accepted  as  a  partially  correct  account  of  what  may  have 
taken  place  at  some  eariy  period  during  the  kingly  regime. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  portion  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, gradually  augmented  through  new  conquests,  was  early 
reserved  by  the  state  as  ager  publicus\  that  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  complaints  made  for  centuries  by  the  plebeians 
of  its  monopolization  by  the  patricians.  It  is  also  probable 
that  heredia  (i.0.  plots  of  land  within  the  city)  may  have  been 
granted  to  the  heads  of  the  gentile  families,  many  of  whom 
would  be  living  in  pagi  on  their  respective  gentile  luids  outside 
the  dty.  Such  heredia  became  family  property,  administered 
as  such  by  the  paterfamilias,  but  inalienable  by  him.  In  this 
respect  the  position  would  be  very  similar  to  what  existed 
among  the  ancient  Germans  and  exists  to-day  in  India  among 
the  Hindus.     Even  late  in  the  Republic,  when  the  idea  of 

*  One  or  two  writers  of  the  later  Empire  {e.g.  Servius,  in  Gtorg, 
i.  31)  describe  coemptio  as  a  mutual  purchase,  the  man  and  woman 
taking  alternately  the  position  of  em^or  and  using  nuncupatory 
words  as  such;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  and  not 
consistent  wjth  what  Gaius  says.  See  the  arguments  In  favour 
of  it  in  Muu'head,  Historical  Introduction,  and  ed.  pp.  41^-415. 
Girard,  Manud,  4th  ed.  p.  150,  gives  a  probable  explanation  of 
the  mistake  of  these  late  authors. 

'  It  would  thus  cure  defects  in  a  coemption  just  as  usucaption 
did  defects  in  mandpation. 

*  See  Giraud,  Recierckes  sur  U  droit  de  propriiti  cke%  les  Romains 
(Aix,  1838):  Mac^,  Histoire  de  la  proffrxfti  fire,  cket  les  Romains 
(Paris,  i8m)t  Hildebrand,  De  antiffuissimae  arri  Romani  distri- 
butionisfide  (j[ena,  l86a):  Cuq,  Instit.  jurid.,  and  ed.,  vol.  i.  pp.  7> 
seq.;  Beaudoum,  La  Limitation  desfonds  de  terre  (1894},  pp.  359  seq. 
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by  the  Kpaiale  dana  For  the  use  of  thdr  memben.  The  fact 
that  the  nujority  of  the  rural  tribes  bore  the  names  of  wcU- 
known  patrician  imlii  lavoun  the  conclusion  thai  even  in  Ibe 
Uter  rtgal  period  a  good  many  of  the  dans  still  held  lands 
in  Iheir  collective  capacity.  IC  was  at  some  uncertain  time 
before  Serviua  that  there  began  to  be  a  break-up  of  these  gentile 
lands  and    '    '  '  ■■    ■ 
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importance,  they  were  allowed  to  have  permanent  possession. 
That  (hoK  who  had  means  also  acquired  lands  by  puichise 
(rom  the  state  may  be  taken  for  gcuied.  The  distinction 
between  rfe  /aiU  possession  and  ownership  was  at  best  a  very 
vague  one  al  this  period,  and,  tike  the  bolden  of  provincial 

owneisUp  without  ownership.  The  result  ol  Ihe  Servian  con- 
stitution was  to  convert  this  dc  ftcia  property  or  pcnnanenl 

There  are  some  wrilen  who  maintain  that  in  the  legal  period, 
prior  to  the  Servian  reforms,  though  after  the  collertive  owner- 
nii^iiC^  ihip  of  the  fenla  had  begun  to  disintegrate,  there 
M  MBf  wat  DO  private  property  in  movables.  This  propou- 
aabb  iiffn  ^jQ  Kt  most  be  accepted  only  in  a  qualified  sense. 
IF  it  be  meani  that  movibles  generally  were  not  then  rtcogniied 
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usually  supposed  to  have  beea  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
raw  metal  (aes  nuU)  formerly  in  uie,  and  to  facilitate  the  procen 
of  weighing;  but  there  is  more  reason  for  thinking  they  were  cast 
and  stamped  as  sundards  to  be  put  into  one  scale,  while  the  raw 
metal  whose  weight  was  to  be  ascertained  was  put  into  the  other. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  being  a  fictitious  sale,  as  Gaius  describes 
it,  and  as  it  became  after  the  introduction  of  coined  money  in  the 
4th  century  of  the  city,  the  mancipation,  as  regulated  by  Scrvius, 
was  an  actual  completed  sale  in  the  striaest  sense  of  the  term. 
What  were  the  precise  words  of  style  addressed  by  the  transferee 
to  the  transfencr,  or  what  exactly  the  form  of  the  ceremonial,  we 
know  not.     But,  as  attendance  during  all  the  time  that  some 
thousands  of  pounds,  perhaps  of  copper,  were  being  weighed  would 
have  been  an  intolerable  burden  upon  the  five  citizens  convoked 
to  discharge  a  public  duty,  it  may  be  surmised  that  it  early  became 
a  common  practice  to  have  the  price  weighed  beforehand,  and  then 
to  reweigh.  or  pretend  to  rewetgh.  before  the  witnesses  only  a  single 
tittle  bit  of  metal  i/auduscutum),  which  the  transferee  then  han<u»d 
to  the  transferrer  as"  the  first  pound  and  the  last,"  and  thus 
representative  of  the  whole.^    And  where  no  real  price  was  in- 
tended, as  in  constituting  a  dos  or  in  coemption,  a  rauduictitum 
woukl  also  be  employed.     Whatever  may  have  been  its  form, 
however,  its  effect  was  instant  exchange  of  pipperty  against  a 
price  weighed  in  the  scales.   The  resulting  obligation  on  the  vendor 
to  mainuin  the  title  of  the  vendee,  and  the  qualifications  that 
might  be  superinduced  on  the  conveyance  by  agreement  of  parties 
— the  so-called  leges  manei^i — will  be  considered  below  in  connexwn 
with  the  provisions  of  the  All.  Tables  on  the  subject  {infra,  p.  542). 
The  things  included  in  the  class  of  res  matutpi  were  lands  and 
houses  held  on  Quiritarian  title,  together  with  rights  of  way  and 
aqueduct,  slaves,  and  the  following  domestic  beasts  of  draught  or 
burden,  vix.  oxen,  horses,  mules  and  donkeys;     all  others  were 
res  nee  mancipi.    Many  theories  have  been  propounded 
to  account  for  the  dtstmction  between  these  two  classes 
of  things,  and  to  explain  the  principle  of  selection  that 
admitted  oxen  and  horses  into  the  one,  but  relegated  such  animals 
as  sheep  and  swine  to  the  other.    But  there  is  really  little  difficulty. 
Under  the  arrangement  of  Scrvius,  what  was  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  a  citixen's  political  qualifications,  military  duties  and 
financial  burdens  was  apparently  the  value  of  his  keredium  (and 
other  lands,  if  he  had  any),  and  what  may  be  called  its  appur- 
tenances— the  slaves  that  worked  for  the  household,  the  slaves  and 
beasts  of  draught  and  burden  that  worked  the  farm,  all  of  which 
lived  and  worked  in  common  with  the  free  members  of  the  famUia. 
But  the  cattle  a  man  depastured  on  the  public  meadows  were  no 
more  res  mancipi  than  his  sheep,  a  fact  which,  though  ultimately 
in  the  later  Empire  k»t  sight  of,  was  still  understood  in  the  time 
of  Caips.*  To  say  that  the  things  classed  as  res  mancipi  were  selected 
for  that  distinction  by  Servtus  because  they  were  what  were  essential 
to  a  family  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  would  be  to  fall  short 
of  the  truth.    They  constituted  the  familia  in  the  sense  of  the  family 
estate  proper;    whereas  the  herds  and  flocks,  and  everything  else 
belonging  to  the  paterfamilias,  fell  under  the  denomination  of  ^aiita. 
So  the  words  are  to  be  understood  perhaps-  in  the  well-known 
phraseology  of  the  mancipatory  testament,  familia  pecuniaque  mea.* 
The  puolk:  solemnity  of  mancipatio  thus  sanctioned  as  a  mode 
of  transferring  a  Quiritarian  right  of  property,  for  which  manus 
was  probably  as  yet  the  only  descriptive  word  in  use.  was  not  long 
in  being  adapted  to  and  utilized  for  other  transactions  in  which 
other  kinds  oi , manus  were  sought  to  be  acquired.     These  new 
adaptations,  if  confined  at  first  for  the  most  part  to  plebeians, 
were  also  soon  made  use  of  by  the  patricians,  perhaps  before  as  well 
as  after  the  XII.  Tables,  and  became  by  custom  part  of  the  common 
law.    Such  were,  for  example,  coemption  (as  explained  above), 
emancipation  and  adoption  of  JUiifamtlias,  and  mortis  causa  aliena- 
tion oC  a  famUia  and  neamm. 

Lam  of  Succasion.—Tht  legal  order  of  succession  during  the 

regal  period  was  extremely  simple.    It  was  this,  on  the  death 

of  a  paterfamilias  his  patrimony  devolved  upon  those 

of  his  descendants  in  poUstaU  who  by  that  event 

becsune  nn  juris,  his  widow  (being  loco  JUiae)  taking 

'**y**    ma  equal  share  with  them,  and  no  distinction  being 

made  between  movables  and  immovables.  Such  persons 

were  styled  self -heirs  (mt  keredes).    Failing  widow  and  children, 

'  The  conjecture  is  sugnsted  by  the  words  of  style  in  the  -solutio 
per  aes  et  lioram,  Gai.  iii^§  I73i  174.  There  were  some  debts  from 
which  a  man  could  be  effectually  discharged  only  by  payment 
(latterly  fictitious)  by  copper  and  scales  in  the  presence  o(  Alil^ipens 
and  the  usual  five  witnesses.  In  the  words  addressed  to  the  creaitor 
by  the  debtor  making  payment  these  occufred — banc  tibi  libram 
primam  pestremamque  expendo  ("  I  weigh  out  to  you  this  the  first 
and  the  last  pound  ").  The  idea  is  manifestly  archaic,  and  the 
words,  taken  strictly,  are  quite  inappropriate  to  the  transaction  in 
the  form  it  had  assumed  long  before  the  time  of  Gaius. 

*Cai.  ii.  IS;  Ulpian,  Frag.  xix.  i. 

•Gai.  ii.  104.  By  the  time  of  the  XII.  Tables  the  sharp  di»* 
tiactkn  bttwccn  thoe  two  terms  b  (endiag  to  disappear. 


his  patrimony  went  to  his  %e«s.  The  notion  that  between  the 
descendants  and  the  getu  came  an  intermediate  class  under 
the  name  of  agnates  does  not  seem  well  founded  as  regards  the 
regal  period;  the  succession  of  agnates  as  such  seems  to  have 
been  first  legally  recognized  by  the  XII.  Tables,  probably 
to  meet  the  case  of  the  plebeians,  who,  having  no  gentesj  were 
without  legal  heirs  in  default  of  children.* 

The  later  jurists  niore  than  once  refer  to  the  perfect  equality  of 
the  sexes  in  the  matter  of  succession  in  the  ancient  law.^  But  it 
was  rather  nominal  than  real.  A  daughter  who  had  passed  into 
the  hand  of  a  husband  during  her  father's  lifetime  of  course  could 
have  no  share  in  the  latter's  inheritance,  for  she  had  o^sed  to  be  a 
member  of  his  family.  One  who  was  in  potestate  at  his  death,  and 
thereby  became  sui  juris,  did  become  his  heir,  unless  he  had  pre- 
vented such  a  result  by  testamentary  arrangements;  but  even 
then  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  gens  to  prevent  risk  of  prejudice  to 
themselves.  For  she  could  not  marry,  and  so  carry  her  fortune 
into  another  family,  without  their  consent  as  her  guardians; 
neither  could  she  without  tKeir  consent  alienate  any  of  the  more 
valuable  items  of  it;  nor,  even  with  their  consent,  could  she  make 
a  testament  disposing 'of  it  in  prospect  of  death.  Her  inheritance, 
therefore,  was  hen  in  name  only;  w  reality  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
her  guardians. 

Of  primogeniture  or  legal  preference  of  one  member  of  the  family 
over  the  otliers  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace.  And  yet  we  are 
told  of  keredia  remaining  in  a  family  for  many  generations — ^a 
state  of  matters  that  would  have  been  impossible  h^  every  death 
of  a  paterfamilias  necessarily  involved  a  splitting  up  of  the  family 
estate.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  was  sometimes  prevented  by 
arrangement  amongst  the  heire  themselves;  and  the  practice 
of  every  now  and  then  drafting  the  younger  members  of  families 
to  colonics  diminished  the  number  of  those  who  had  a  claim  to 
participate.  But  the  simplest  plan  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  was 
for  the  paterfamilias  to  regulate  his  succession  by  testament ;  and 
this  was  probably  had  recourse  to,  not  so  niuch  for  instituting  a 
stranger  heir  when  a  man  had  no  issue — according  to  patrician 
notbns  his  duty  then  was  to  perp^uate  his  family  by  adopting  a 
son — as  for  partitioning  the  succession  when  he  had  more  cnildren 
than  one. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  testaments  made  use  of  by  the 
patricians  of  the  regal  period— that  made  in  the  comilia  of  the 
curies  (test,  calatis  comiliis)  and  that  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  army  (probably  represented  for  this  '*•<»• 
purpose  by  a  few  comrades)  on  the  eve  of  battle  •••'■• 
(lest,  in  procinctu  factum).  The  first  at  least — ^and  the  second 
was  just  a  substitute  for  it  on  an  emergency— was  far  from 
being  an  independent  exercise  of  the  testator's  voluntas.  For, 
though  in  course  of  time,-  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  uti 
legassit  Ua  jus  esto  of  the  XII.  Tables,  the  curies  may  have 
become  merely  the  recipients  of  the  oral  declaration  by  the 
testator  of  his  last  will,  in  order  that  they  might  testify  to 
it  after  his  death,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the  comitial 
testament  what  must  originally  have  been  a  legislative  act, 
whereby  the  testator's  peers,  for  reasons  which  they  and 
the  presiding  pontiffs  thought  sufficient,  sanctioned  in  the  par- 
ticular case  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  succession. 
The  pontiffs  were  there  to  protect  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  the  curies  to  protect  those  of  the  testator's  gens;  and  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  thaC  a  testament  could  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  them  which  so  far  set  at  nought  old  traditions  as  to 
deprive  a  filiusfamilias  df  his  birthright,  at  least  in  favour  of 
a  stranger. 

*  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  from  the  first  the  order  of  suc- 
cession was  agnatic;  for  it  was  those  only  of  a  man's  children  who 
were  agnate  that  had  any  claim  to  nis  inheritance;  and  the  gens 
was,  theoretically  at  least,  just  a  bodv  of  agnates.  The  supposed 
mention  of  agnates  in  a  law  attributed  to  Numa  is  a  conjecture  of 
P.  E.  Huschke's  (in  Analecia  litteraria,  Leipzig,  1826,  p.  375).  The 
law  is  preserved  in  narrative  by  Servius,  In  Virg.  EcTog.  iv.  43, 
which  runs  thus:  "  In  Numae  legibus  cautum  est,  ut  si  quis  im- 
prudens  occidisset  hominem,  pro  capite  occisi  et  natis  ejus  in  cautione 
(Scalig..  conctone)  offerret  arietem."  Huschke's  substitution  of 
ag;natxs  for  el  natis  b  all  but  universally  adopted;  but,  even  were 
it  necessary,  it  need  mean  nothing  more  than  nis  children  in  potestate 
or  his  gjtns. 

*  The  Voconian  law  of  169  B.C.  avowedly  introduced  something 
new  in  prohibiting  a  man  of  fortune  from  instituting  a  woman, 
even  hb  only 'daughter,  as  hb  tesUmenUry  heir;  but  even  it 
did  not  touch  the  law  of  intestacy.  See  Girard,  iianual,  4th  cd. 
p.  816. 
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It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  by  custom  at  all  events  Hhe 
children  of  a  plebeian  usually  took  his  estate  on  his  death  in- 
y,y,ppy^  testate.  But,  as  he  was  not  a  member  of  a  gens, 
aiom  there  was  no  provision  for  the  devolution  of  his  suc- 

Mmo9gai  acession  oq  failure  of  children.  The  want  of  them  he 
l^j^i,,^  could  not  supply  by  adrogation,  as  he  had  for  long,  it 
is  thought,  no  access  to  the  assembly  of  the  curies;  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  adoption  of  a  filiusfamilias  was  known  before  the 
XII.  Tables.  If  therefore,  as  seems  probable,  the  XIL  Tables 
first  introduced  the  succession  of  agnates,  a  plebeian  unsurvived 
by  children  was  necessarily  heirless,  that  is  to  say,  heirless  in  law. 
But  custom  seems  to  have  looked  without  dhfavour  on  the 
appropriation  of  his  heredium  by  an  outsider:  a  brother  or 
other  near  kinsman  would  naturally  have  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, and,  if  he  maintained  his  possession  of  it  in  the  character 
of  heir  for  a  reasonable  period,  fixed  by  the  XII.  Tables  at  a 
year,  the  law  dealt  with  him  as  heir,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
pontiffs  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  family 
sacra.  This  was  probably  the  origin,  and  a  very  innocent 
and  laudable  one,  of  the  usucapio  ^pro  kerede,  which  Gains 
condemns  as  an  infamous  institution,  and  which  undoubtedly 
lost  some  of  its  raison  d'itre  once  the  rij^t  of  succession  of 
agnates  had  been  introduced. 

There  is  no  trace  of  testamentary  succession  among  the 
pubs  prior  to  the  Servian  constitution,  nor  is  it  in  the  least 
degree  likely  that  there  was  any  such.  Primitive 
communities  are  slow  to  realize  the  conception  of 
coflvo^  private  testaments,  and  the  plebeians  could  not  at 
'  ^  this  period  make  a  public  one  either  calatis  comitiis 
or  in  procinctu.  But  not  long  after  their  admission 
to  citizenship  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  manci- 
pation was  employed  by  them,  not  indeed  to  make  a  testament 
instituting  an  heir  and  taking  effect  only  on  the  testator's  death, 
but  to  make  a  conveyance  of  a  whole  patrimony  mortis  causa. 
The  transaction  took  the  form  of  an  absolute  acquisition,  in 
exchange  for  a  price  (usually  nominal),  of  the  transferrer's 
famUiat^  by  a  friend,  technically  called  familiae  emptor,  on 
tnist  to  distribute,  on  the  transferrer's  death  and  according 
to  his  instructions,  whatever  the  transferee  was  not  authorized 
to  retain  for  himself.  The  transferrer  may  also  have  had  ix)wer 
to  reserve  in  the  mancipation  a  usufruct  of  the  estate  while  he 
lived.*  Like  so  many  other  of  the  transactions  of  the  early 
law,  it  was  legally  unprotected  so  far  as  the  third  parties  were 
concerned  whom  the  transferrer  meant  to  benefit;  they  could 
only  trust  to  the  fides  of  the  transferee.  This  mortis  causa 
alienation,  whatever  the  date  of  its  introduction,  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  so-called  testament  ter  aes  «t  libram,  to  be 
afterwards  described  {infra,  p.  543). 

Contract  and  its  Breach. — ^To  Sjpeak  of  a  law  of  obligations 
in  connexion  with  the  regal  period,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Coatraa  words  were  understood  in  the  later  jurisprudence, 
madiu  would  be  a  misapplication  of  language.  It  would 
^'^"^  be  going  too  far  to  say,  however,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
that  before  the  time  of  Servius  Rome  had  no  coi\ceptio|i 
of  contract;  for  men  must  have  bought  and  sold,  or  at  least 
bartered,  from  earliest  times — must  have  rented  houses,  hired 
labour,  made  loans,  carried  goods  and  been  parties  to  a 
variety  of  other  transactions  inevitable  amongst  a  people 
engaged  to  any  extent  in  pastoral,  agricultural  or  trading 
pursuits.  It  is  true  that  a  patrician  family  with  a  good 
establishment  of  clients  and  slaves  had  within  itself  ample 
machinery  for  supplying  its  ordinary  wants,  and  was  thus  to 
a  great  extent  independent  of  outside  aid.  But  there  were  not 
many  such  families.  T&ere  must  therefore  have  been  contracts 
and  some  customary  rules  to  regulate  them,  though  these  were 
presumably  very  imperfect.  In  many  cases,  such  as  those 
alluded  to,  one  of  the  parties  at  least  must  have  trusted  to  the 

*  The  familint  as  the  collective  name  for  a  man's  lands  and  man- 
cipable  appurtenances,  became  itself  capable  of  mancipation.  The 
conveyance  was  4iniverBal.  There  would  be,  it  is  thouEht,  nothing 
discreditable  in  a  man's  conveying  his  heredium  in  this  form. 

*  For  a  different  view  cf.  Maine,  Ancient  law,  ed.  Pollock,  pp. 
314  «eq. 


good  faith  of  the  other.    What  was  his  guarantee,  and  what 
remedy  had  he  for  breach  of  engagement? 

His  reliance  in  the  first  place  was  on  the  probity  of  the 
party  with  whom  he  was  dealing— on  the  latter's  reverence 
for  Fides,  and  the  dread  he  had  of  the  disapprobation  of  his 
fellows  should  he  prove  false,  and  of  the  penalties,  social, 
religious  or  pecuniary,  that  might  consequently  be  imposed 
on  him  by  his  getis  in  the  case  of  a  patrician,  by  his  ^Id  in 
the  case  of  a  craftsman,  or  by  the  king  in  the  case  of  any  other 
plebeian.*  If  the  party  who  had  to  rely  on  the  other's  good 
faith  was  not  satisfied  with  his  promise  and  the  gra^  of  the 
right  hand  that  was  its  seal,*  he  might  require  his  solemn 
oath  ijusjurandum);  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubt«i  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  a  later  period,  in  the 
time  of  the  earlier  kings  he  who  forswore  himself  was  amenable 
to  pontifical  discipline.  If  he  preferred  a  more  substantial 
guarantee,  he  took  something  in  pledge  or  pawn  from  the 
other  contractor;  and,  though  he  had  no  legal  title  to  it,  and 
so  could  not  recover  it  by  judicial  process  if  he  lost  possession, 
yet  so  long  as  he  retained  it  he  had  in  his  own  hand  a  de  facto 
means  of  enforcing  performance.  Upon  performance  he  could 
be  forced  to  return  it  or  suffer  a  penalty — ^not  by  reason  of 
obligation  resulting  from  a  contract  of  pledge,  for  the  law 
as  yet  recognized  none,  but  because,  in  retaining  it  after  the 
purpose  was  served  for  which  he  had  ceceived  it,  he  was 
committing  theft  and  liable  to  its  punishment.  At  this  stage 
breach  of  contract,  as  such,  does  not  seem  to  have  founded 
any  action  for  damages  or  reparation  before  the  tribnnals. 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  where  actual  loss  had  been 
sustained,  the  injured  party  was  permitted  to  resort  im- 
mediately to  self-redress  by  seizure  of  the  wrong-doer  or 
his  goods.-  Self-help  was  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  time 
— not  self-defence  merely  in  presence  of  imminent  danger, 
but  active  measures  for  redress  of  wrongs  already  completed. 

There  was  one  contract,  however,  notorious  in  after  yean  under 
the  name  of  nexum,  that  must  have  received  legal  sanction  soon 
after  the  Servian  reforms,  though  probably,  like  manapa-  Ckmiimi 
tion  of  property  itself,  known  m  practice  earlier.  In  the  m.^ 
XII.  Tables  it  is  apparently  referred  to  as  an  existing  Jntt 
institution.  In  its  normal  character  it  was  a  loan  of  money.  MraoL** 
or  rather  of  the  raw  copfxr  that  as  yet  was  adl  that  stood 
for  money.  How  far  in  its  original  use  it  was  accompanied  by  any 
formalities  beyond  the  weighing  of  it  in  a  p^  of  scales  (which  was 
rather  substance  than  form)  we  know  not :  and  what  right  it  coo- 
fcrred  on  the  creditor  over  his  debtor  who  failed  to  repay  can  be 
only  matter  of  speculation.  Apparently  the  result  of  the  Servian 
reforms  was  the  regulating  and  ensuring  the  publicity  of  the  con- 
tract and  makin|[,the  creditor's  right  of  self -redress  by  appre- 
henuon  {manus  tnjectio)  and  impnaonroent,  &c.,  of  his  debtor 
conditional  on  the  observance  of  the  prescribed  formalities  of  the 
nexum.  The  character  and  effects,  however,  of  this  the  earliest 
independent  contract  of  the  jus  csnie,  are  much  disputed  and  wiD 
be  explained  below  on  p.  545  aeq. 

PuUic  and  Private  Offences  and  Jheir  Puniskment. — ^For 
anything  like  a  dear  line  of  demarcation  between  crimes 
and  dvil  injuries  we  look  in  vain  in  regal  Rome. 
Offences  agaixist  the  state  itself,  such  as  trafficking 
with  an  enemy  for  its  overthrow  (proditio)  or  treason- 
able practices  at  home  (perdudlio)  were  nutter  of 
state  prosecution  and  punishment  from  the  first.  But  in 
the  case  of  those  that  primarily  affected  an  individual  or 
his  estate  there  was  a  halting  between,  and  to  some  extent 
a  confusion  of,  the  three  systems  of  private  vengeance,  sacrsl 

'Such  as  debarment  from  gentile  or  gild  privileges,  exdusoa 
from  right  of  burial  in  the  gentile  or  gild  sepulchre,  fiines  in  the 
form  of  cattle  and  sheep,  &c. 

*  Some  of  the  old  writers  (e.g.  Uv,  L  21,  §  4,  xxiii.  9.  §  3:  Pfin. 
H.N.  xi.  4S;  Serv.  in  Aen.  Ui.  687)  say  that  the  scat  oiFidn  was  ia 


the  right  hand,  and  that  to  give  it  (promiUere  dextram — is  this  the 
origin  of* the  word  "promise"?)  In  making  an  engagement  was 
emphatically  a  pledge  of  faith.  See  a  variety  of  texts  illustrating 
the  Mgnificance  of  the  practice,  and  testifying  to  the  regard  paid 
to  Fides  before  foreign  influences  and  example  had  bcsun  to  oomipt 
men's  probity  and  trustworthiness,  in  LaJsautx,  Cfceer  d.  Bid  bet 
d.  Rdmem  (WQrzburg,  1844).  p.  5  aeq.;  Dana.  Der  sacrvle  Schait 
im  rdm.  JUehtsverhehr  (Tena.  X857).  pp.  139,  X40*  Cf.  Ftxvkt, 
Labeo,  vol.  ii.  (^nd  ed.,  Halle),  p.  459  aeq. 
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Atonement  and  pubKc  or  private  penalty.*  Tbese  may  be 
said  to  have  followed  in  sequence  but  overlapped  each  other. 
The  same  sequence  is  observable  in  the  history  of  the  laws 
of  other  nations,  the  later  system  gradually  gaining  ground 
upon  the  earlier  and  eventually  superseding  it.'  The  remark- 
able thing  in  Rome  is  that  private  vengeance  should  so  long 
not  only  have  left  its  traces  but  co'ntinued  to  be  an  active 
power.  According  to  tradition  it  was  an  admitted  right  of 
the  getu  or  kinsmen  of  a  murdered  man  in  the  days  of  Numa; 
a  law  of  his  is  said  to  have  provided  that,  where  a  homicide 
was  due  to  misadventure,  the  offering  to  them  of  a  ram  should 
stay  their  hands  {supra,  p.  535).  And  this  seems  to  have  been 
also  prescribed  in  the  XII.  Tables  (VIII.,  34).  To  avenge  the 
death  of  a  kinsman  was  more  than  a  right:  it  was  a  religious 
duty,  for  his  manes  had  to  be  appeased;  and  so  strongly  was 
this  idea  entertained  that,  even  long  after  the  state  had 
interfered  and  made  murder  a  matter  of  public  prosecution, 
a  kinsman  was  so  imperatively  bound  to  set  it  in  motion  that 
if  he  failed  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  anything  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  deceased.  The  talion  we  read  of  in  the 
XII.  Tables  is  also  redcdent  of  the  vindicta  privata,  although 
practically  it  had  become  no  more  than  a  means  of  enforcing 
reparation.  And  even  the  nexal  creditor's  imprisonment  of 
his  defaulting  debtor  {infra,  p.  551),  which  was  not  abolished 
until  the  5th  century  of  the  dty,  may  not  unfittingly,  in  view 
of  the  cruelties  that  too  often  attended  it,  be  said  to  have 
savouxcd  more  of  private  vengeance  than  either  punishment 
or  procedure  in  reparation. 

Expialio,  sup^iciuM,  sacraHo  eapiHst  all  snsgett  offences  agauist 
the  gods  rather  than  against  either  an  individualor  the  state.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  different  classes  of  offences,  and  pre- 
dicate of  one  that  it  was  a  sin,  of  another  that  it  was  a  crime  and  of  a 
third  that  it  was  but  civil  injury.  They  ran  intp  each  other  in  a  way 
that  b  somewhat  perplexing.  Apparently  the  majority  of  those 
specially  mentioned  in  the  so-called  leges  regiae  and  other  records  of 
tne  regal  period  were  regarded  as  violations  of  divine  law,  and  the 
puniahroents  appropriate  to  them  determined  upon  that  footing. 
Vet  in  many  of  them  the  prosecution  was  left  to  the  state  or  to 
private  individuals.  It  is  not  clear,  indeed,  that  there  was  any 
machinery  for  public  prosecution  except  in  treason  and  murder— 
the  former  because  it  was  essentially  a  state  offence,  the  latter 
because  it  was  comparativetv  early  deemed  expedient  to  repress  the 
blood'feud,  which  was  apt  to  lead  to  deplorable  results  when  clansmen 
ami  neighbours  appeared  to  defend  the  alleged  assassin. 

Take  some  of  those  offences  whose  sanction  was  sacratio  capitis. 
Breach  of  dutv  resulting  from  the  fiduciary  relation  between  patron 
and  client,  maltreatment  of  a  parent  by  his  child,  exposure  or  killing 
of  a  child  by  its  father  contrary  to  the  Romulian  rules,  the  ploughing 
up  or  removal  of  a  boundary  stone,  the  slaughter  of  a  ploueh-ox — 
all  these  were  capital  offences;  the  offender,  by  the  formula  sacer 
este,  was  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods.  Festus  says  that,  although 
the  rules  of  divine  law  did  not  allow  that  he  should  be  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  deity  he  had  cspcciallv  offended  inec  fas  est  eutn 
immolari),  yet  he  was  so  utterly  beyond  the  pale  ol^  the  law  and  its 
protection  that  any  one  might  kill  film  with  impunity.  But,  as  the 
sacratio  was  usually  coupled  with  forfeiture  of  the  offender's  estate 
or  part  of  it  to  religious  uses,  it  is  probable  that  steps  were  taken 
to  have  the  outlawry  or  excommunication  judicially  declared, 
though  whether  by  the  pontiffs,  the  king  or  the  curies  does  not 
appear;  such  a  declaration  would,  besides,  relieve  the  (nivate 
avenger  of  the  incensed  god  of  the  chance  of  future  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  dttaen  he  had  slain  was  sacer  in  the  eye  of 
the  law. 

That  there  must  have  been  other  wrongful  acts  that  were  regarded 
in  eariy  Rome  as  deserving  of  punishment  or  penalty  of  some  sort, 
besides  those  virited  with  death,  sacration  or  forfeiture  of  estate, 
total  or  partial,  cannot  be  doubted;  no  community  has  ever  been 
so  happy  as  to  know  nothing  of  thefts,  robberies  and  assaults. 
The  All.  Tables  contained  numerous  provisions  in  reference  to 
them:  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  down  at  least  to  the  time 
of  Scirvius  TuUius.  the  manner  of  dealing  with  them  rested  on 
custom,  and  was  in  the  main  self-redress,  restrained  by  the  inter- 
vention  of  the  king  when  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  injured  party 
going  beyond  the  bounds  of  fair  reprisal,  and  frequently  bought 


>  See  Rein.  Das  Criminalreckt  der  Rdmer  (Leipzig.  1 844),  pp.  34  seq. ; 
Clark,  Earty  Roman  Law:  Regal  Period  (London.  1872),  pp.  34  seq.; 
Mofltmsen.  Strafreckt,pp.  6,  56,  900. 

*  Probably  evtrv  offence  at  first  was  an  act  attributable  to  the 
whole  family  or  clan,  and  it  was  upon  them  or  by  them  and  not 
upon  the  individual  wrong-doer  or  by  the  injured  party  that  ven- 


off  with  a  composition.  When  the  offence  was  strictly  within  the 
family  or  the  gens,  it  was  for  those  who  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
those  bodies  to  judge  of  the  wrong  and  prescribe  and  enforce  the 
penalty. 

Jurtsdiction  and  Procedure.— Of  the  course  of  justice,  whether  in 
criminal  or  civil  matters,  during  the  regal  period  we  know  little  that 
can  be  relied  on.  Ancient  writers  speak  of  the  lung  as  -^ 
having  been  generally  sui>reme  in  both.  But  this  can  be  tutmmnt 
accepted  only  with  considerable  reservation.  For  the  '7IZZ1 
paterfamilias^  aided  by  a  council  in  cases  of  importance.  '""^ 
was  judge  within  the  family-^his  jurisdiction  sometimes  excluding 
that  of  the  state,  at  other  times  concurring  with  it,  and  not  to 
be  stayed  even  by  an  acquittal  pronounced  by  it.  He  alone  was 
competent  in  any  charge  against  a  member  of  the  iam\\y  for  a  crime 
or  offence  against  the  domestic  ordei^-iadultery  or  unchastity  of 
wife  or  daughter,  undutiful  behaviour  of  children  or  clients,  or  the 
like.  Death,  slavery,  banishment,  expulsion  from  the  family,  im- 
prisonment, chains,  stripes,  withdrawal  of  ptjculium,  were  all  at  his 
command  as  punishments;  and  it  may  readily  be  assumed  that  in 
imposing  them  he  was  freer  to  take  account  of  moral  guilt  than  an 
outside  tribunal.  The  indications  of  criminal  jurisdiction  on  the 
part  of  the  gens  are  slieht;  but  its  organisation  was  such  that  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  it  must  occasionally  have  been  called  on 
to  exercise  such  functions.  And  it  must  not  be  k>st  sight  df  that, 
as  murder  seems  to  have  been  the  only  crime  in  reganl  to  which 

Erivate  revenge  was  absolutely  excluded,  the  judicial  office  of  the 
^  ings  must  have  been  considerably  lighteiicd,  public  opinion  approv- 
ing and  not  condemning  self-redress  so  long  as  it  was  kept. within  the 
limits  set  by  usage  andcustom. 

The  boundary  between  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  if  it  ex- 
isted at  all,  was  extremely  shadowy.  Theft  and  robbery,  for  example, 
if  one  may  conclude  from  the  position  they  hekl  in  the  later  juris- 
prudence, were  regarded  not  as  public  but  as  private  wrongs; 
and  yet  when  a  thief  was  caught  in  the  act  of  theft  by  night  he 
might  be  slain,  and  when  by  day  might  be  scourged  and  thereafter  sold 
as  a  slave.  But  In  both  cases  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  a  practice, 
afterwards  formally  sanctioned  by  the  XII.  Tables— that  of  the 
thief  compounding  for  his  life  or  freedom — was  early  admitted,  and 
the  right  of  self-redress  thus  made  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
party  wronged  than  when  nothing  was  attained  but  vengeance  on 
the  wrongdoer.  In  assaults.  Aon-manifest  thefts,  and  other  minor 
wron^  self-interest  wouki  in  like  naanner  soon  lead  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  practice  of  compounding;  what  was*  originally^  a 
matter  of  option  in  time  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  right ;  and  with 
it  there  would  be  occasional  difficulty  in  settling  the  amount  of  the 
conlposition.  and  consequent  necessity  of  an  apfwal  to  a  third  party. 
Here  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  king's  jurisdiction  in  -^., 
matters  of  this  sort.  He  was  the  natur^  person  to  whom  **fyy 
to  refer  such  a  dispute;  for  he  alone,  as  supreme  magis-  "'"V^ 
trate.  had  the  j)ower  to  use  coercion  to  prevent  the  party  wronged 
insisting  on  his  right  of  self-redress,  in  face  of  a  tender  by  the 
wrongdoer  of  what  had  been  declared  to  be  sufficient  reoara- 
tion.  But  that  self-redress  was  not  stayed  if  the  reparation  found 
due  was  withheld;  as  the  party  wronged  was  still  entitled  at  a 
much  later  period  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  wrongdoer  by 
apprehending  and  imprisoning  him.  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted 
that  such  also  was  the  practice  of  the  regal  period. 
^  How  far  the  kings  exercised  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  quiritarian 
right,  such  as  disputes  about  property  or  inheritance,  is  by  no 
means  obvious.  Within  the  family,  of  course,  such  questions 
were  impossible,  though  between  clansmen  they  may  have  been 
settled  by  the  t,ens  or  its  chief.  The  words  of  style  used  in  the 
sacramenUl  real  action  {infra,  p.  548)  suggest  Jthat  there -must  have 
been  a  time  when  the  spear  was  the  arbiter,  and  when  the  con- 
tending parties,  backed  possibly  by  their  clansmen  or  friends,  were 
actual  combatants,  and  victory  decided  the  right.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure could  not  long  survive  tne  institution  of  a  state.  In  Rome 
there  seems  to  have  oecn  very  eariy  substituted  for  it  what  from 
its  general  complcxbn  one  would  infer  was  a  submission  of  the 
question  of  risht  to  the  pontiffs  as  the  repoutories  of  legal  tore. 
Their  proper  functions,  however,  being  sacred,  they  had  to  bring 
what  was  a  question  of  purely  civil  right  within  their  jurisdiction, 
by  engrafting  on  it  a  sacral  element,  viz.  by  requiring  each  of  the 
parties  to  make  oath  to  the  verity  of  h»  contention ;  and  the  point 
that  in  form  they  decided  was  which  of  the  two  oaths  was  false  and 
therefore  to  be  made  atonement  for.  In  substance,  however,  it 
was  a  finding  on  the  real  question  at  issue;  and  the  party  in  whose 
favour  it  was  pronounced  was  free  to  make  it  effectual  if  necessary 
by  self-redress  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Of  Servius,  Dionystus  says — unng.  as  he  often  does,  language 
more  appropriate  to  the  republican  than  to  the  regal  period — that 
he  drew  a  line  of  separation  between  public  and  private  _  . 
judicial  processes,  and  that,  while  he  retained  the  former  ^^J?" 
in  his  own  hands,  he  referred  the  Utter  to  private  judges,  *•*■"■* 
and  regulated  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  causes  brought  before 
them.*  Something  of  the  sort  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  was 
enormously  increasing  the  number  of  the  citizens, — that  is  to  say,  of 
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U.  Tm  Jus  Civile 

(From  the  eUabliihmcnt  of  tbe  Republic  nnlil  tlH 

aubjugation  of  central  aod  aouthcm  luly.) 

L  CoHstitMiiarul  Ewenii  agatiai  tiit  Lam, 

u   CitOi  cmtnaltd  .  vilh  Jut  Quiriliktt. — The   leim  jai 

r,  at  used  lo  deugnale  this  chapter,  though  almost  aynony- 


/«  Quiri> 


bated  entirely  od  old  cuttois  and  legitlation,  fiadirig,  one 
might  aay,  ita  culndnalioD  in  the  Xll.  Tablei;  wbenai  is 
he  jus  drile,  aa  here  uoderitood,  there  appears  the  elcmtnt 
if  doctrinal  interpretation  of  both  statute  and  custom — tbe 
nagittratea  and  jurists  ^>articulajly  the  poDlifls)  adding 
nuch  lo .  the  earlier  law  by  iouoducing  into  it  Ibis  eleinenL 
Ve  cm  say  that  the  /hi  eitije  in  thii  sense  is  /ni  0iiiri(iinn 
11  developed  by .  ioterpre utioo.  ,ll  is  ta  yet,  bowiver,  litlle 
nfluenced,  as  waa  the  more  comprebenstre  jw  eiTiit  at  later 
periods,  by  the  elements  Df  jut  itniiu^  and  equily.  Still 
Dowbete,  oe  must  note,  are  tbe  tenm  jus  Quiniium  ud  jus 
iieiU  .placed  in  cooitasl  by  the  Juriiis;  they  were  ada  jus 
prcfrium  limuM  XmoiviniM.  In  the  cUsiicol  Uw  the  tens 
QairTjiim  seem)  10  be  used  piindptlly  in  foimulae  [tamed 


In  accordani 


Though  om  informilion   Kgaiduig  .the  present   period  is 
less  legendaty  than  that  of  the  kings,  it  ia  still  fai  from  being 
completely    autheoiic,    u    no    origiiial    document* 
belonging  to  it  are  eitanL     There  is  little  dispute  ^J^*", 
among  critlcl  that   Rome  was  sacked  and  bunded 


h  Livy  and  other  R 


r  Roman  bisiorians  have  presumably 
»ily  history  were  destroyed  at  Ihil 
time  along  with  all  other  wiilten  records.  What  credcnfT, 
then,  we  may  give  to  the  ancient  historical  nanaliita,  for  lit 
period  of  the  Republic  antecedent  10  this^  event,  depends 
largely  upon  how  far  the  poati&ces  miuged.lo  have  ibol 
lost  records  restored.  In  any  tase,.  however,  there  is  tufficienl 
presumptive  tvideace  Co  warrant  beliel  in  such  prorainent 
events  of  Ibe  early  Republic  as  the  cteation  of  two  annually 
elected  paliidan  consuls,  with  foltiUa  similar  to  that  of  the 

of  the  decemviial  code,  and  periodic  struggles  between 
patricbns  and  pUbs,  the  tme  to  keep  and  the  other  to  gain 
political  power.  To  know  the  aact  dates  of  these  events  is 
relatively  of  litllei  imporlance. 

le; jifali<i>i  in  Fateur  „f  Ikt  PUbt.— In  their  ophiU  battk 
Cor  social  and  political  etiualtly  the  plebeians  conquered  tuge 
by  stage.  The  more  imporunt  of  theil  successes  may  here 
just  be  mentioned,  with  all  reserve  as  to  credibiUty,  in  Ihe 
order  of  tbeii  tradiiioasl  dates.  By  the  lex  VaUria  (di  fr*- 
teialinm)  of  joq  B.C.  It  wis  provided  that  no  Roman  citiacn 
sbould  be  deprived  ol  life,  liberty  or  diiicnship  (u.  Eu£cr 
poena  capitis),  t>r  be  scourged,  by  any  magistrate  within  the 
city,  without  an  appeal  {>ronicaiiii)  to  Ibe  cmiJia  auiviau. 
This  statute  wis  ollea  refetted  to  by  lalec  Romins  at  a  tort 
ol  Magna  Carts;  Livy  calls  it  nnmni  ^oiridiui  filerurii. 
In  494  or  471  B.C.  the  tribunes  of  the  plcbt  were  created  wiih 

And  judicts  dtcemriei  {the  latter  to  act  as  judges  or  aituters 
in  litigations);  tbe  penons  of  all  these  officials  being  dedarcd 
inviolabic  during  their  tenure  of  office.  About  471  B.C.  Ihe 
cddfi^iMiB  picbit  became  legislatively  r         .     .     ■ 
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were  elected  in  it,  and  its  resolutions  (pUbiseita)  beotme  directly 
binding  on  plebeians.  The  XII.  Tables,  twenty  years  later, 
were  the  fruit  of  the  agitation  of  the  plebeians  for  a  revision 
and  written  embodiment  of  the  law.  In  449  plebiscita  were — 
subject  presumably  to  auctoritas  ^/r«m— declared  by  the  lex 
VaUria-Horatia  binding  on  the  whole  populus,  while  about 
the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  the  patrician-plebeian 
comitia  of  the  tribes  was  instituted.^  By  the  Ux  Cantdeia  of 
445  B.C.  intermarriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians  was 
sanctioned.  Repeated  protests  by  the  plebeians  against  the 
monopolization  of  the  public  domain  land  by  members  of  the 
higher  order  resulted  in  the  definite  admission  of  their  right  to 
participate  in  its  occupation  by  one  of  the  Licinian  laws  of 
367  B.C.  The  long  course  of  cruel  oppression  of  insolvents 
(mainly  plebeians)  by  their  patrician  creditors  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  Poetilian  law  about  326  B.C.,  depriving  nexal  contract 
of  its  privileges  and  generally  prphibiting  the  use  of  chains 
and  fetters  on  persons  incarcerated  for  purely  civil  debt.  By 
the  Hortensian  law  of  about  287  B.C.  plebiscita  were  declared 
binding  (presumably  without  auctoritas  patrum)  on  the  whole 
body  of  citizens.  And  from  421  B.C.,  when  one  of  their  number 
first  reached  the  regular  state  magistracy  as  quaestor,  down  to 
352  B.c,  when  one  was  elected  pontifex  tnaximuSf  the  plebeians 
gradually  vindicated  their  right  as  citizens  to  share  in  all  the 
honours  of  the  state.  There  »  also  evidence  that  plebeians 
were  early  in  the  Republic  admitted  to  the  senate  and  also  to 
the  comitia  curiata. 

The  legislative  bodies  during  the  present  period  were  thus 
three  in  number:  the  comitia  of  the  untunes,  the  amciUum 
L9gtaim'  pubis  and  the  comitia  tributa.  As  to  the  comitia  of 
iff'*  the  curies,  it  seems  to  have  hardly  concerned  itself 

^*^^^  with  general  legislation,  but  met  merely  to  confer 
tmperium  on  the  higher  magistrates  and  to  sanction  testaments 
and  adrogations  of  the  gentiles.  The  legislation  of  the  centuncs 
dealt  for  the  most  part  (though  the  XII.  Tables  were  enacted 
by  it)  with  questions  affecting  public  and  constitutional  rather 
than  private  interests.  It  could  be  convened  only  by  a  magis* 
trate  having  military  impcriumt  i.e.  at  first  only  the  consuls, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  theoretically  a  military  assembly 
met  for  civil  purposes  {cxercHus  ctvilis).  It  is  called  in  the 
XII.  Tables  comitiatus  maximus.  Its  procedure  was  cumbrous 
and  ill>adapted  for  legislation.  As  to  the  relation  of  the  cffH' 
cilium  pubis  to  the  comitia  tributa  there  is  much  controversy. 
The  old  opinion  which  identified  them  is  now  generally  aban- 
doncd.  According  to  Mommsen*  they  differed  in  the  following 
points:  (1)  The  comttia  was  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people 
voting  in  tribes  instead  of  centuries,  while  the  concilium  was 
an  assembly  of  the  pUbs  alone;  (2)  the  comitia  was  always 
convoked  and  presided  over  by  a 'patrician  magistrate  (often 
the  praetor),  while  the  concilium  had  to  be  convoked  and  pre* 
sided  over  by  a  plebeian  official  (usually  a  tribune);  (3)  in  the 
comitia  auspices  had  to  be  taken  beforehand,  but  not  in  the 
concilium;  (4)  an  enactment  of  the  comitia  was  a  Ux  binding 
on  all  the  populus,  while  an  enactment  of  the  concilium  was  a 
plebiscitum  binding  only  on  the  pUbs,  It  is,  however,  not 
possible  to  take  Mommsen's  view  that  plebiscita  were  not 
binding  on  the  whole  populus  prior  to  the  Ux  Hortcnsiaj  without 
disregarding  distinct  statements  of  Livy  as  to  the  Ux  Vakna- 
Horatia  and  the  Ux  Publilia.*  But  whatever  the  relation  of 
these  two  lepslative  assemblies  to  each  other  may  have  been 
originally,  it  is  certain  that  the  Hortensian  law  equalized  them 
so  far  as  their  effects  were  concerned,  and,  lookmg  to  the  small 
number  of  patricians  compared  with  the  pUbs,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  a  matter  of  indUTcrcnce  in  which  assembly  the  vote 
was  taken.  The  greater  part  of  the  legislation  dealing 
with  the  private  law  in  the  later  Republic  consisted  of 
plebiscita. 

'  There  b  divcrdty  of  opinion  about  this.  Mommien  thinks 
the  comitta  tributa  was  cariicr  than  the  XII  Tables,  and  that  the 
Ux  VaUria-Horalta  applied  to  it.    Sec  next  note. 

'  Mommscn,  ROm,  ForUkungtu,  i.  177  leq.;  ROm,  Slaatsnckt,  iil 
32a  teq. 

•  Livy,  iiL  55.  3:  viii.  la.  14. 
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Causes  of  their  EtuictmenL — The  change  from  monarchy  to 
republic  brought  of  itself  no  benefit  to  the  pUbs,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  One  of  their  chief  complaints  was  against  the 
administration  of  justice.  They  complained  that  they  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  laws,  and  that  in  particular  the  consuls 
used  their  magbterial  punitive  powers  {coercitio)  unfairly  and 
with  undue  severity  when  a  plebeian  was  the  object  of  them. 
The  state  of  matters  gradually  became  so  intolerable  that  in 
the  year  46a  b.c.,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  a  proposal 
for  a  statute  was  made  by  C.  Terentilius  Arsa,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  by  which  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  code  of  laws  in  writing.  He  carried  a  rogation  in  the 
concilium  pUbis  to  this  effect.  The  senate  at  first  strenuously 
resisted,  but  after  a  few  years  was  induced  to  give  way,  and 
its  assent  to  the  proposal  was  obtained. 

Tradition  records  that  the  first  practical  step  towards  its 
realization  was  the  despatch  of  a  mission  to  Athens,  to  study 
the  laws  of  Solon  and  collect  any  materials  that  cotuBMa 
mij^t  be  of  service  in  preparing  the  projected  code,  uoa  •/ 
On  the  return  of  the  commissioners  in  452  B.C.  all  ^9X0. 
the  magistracies  were  suspended,  and  a  body  of  ten  ^**'''' 
patricians,  called  decemnri  Ugibus  scribundis,  was  appointed 
with  consular  powers,  under  the  presidency  of  Appius  Claudius, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  the  laws  into  ^ape.  Before 
the  end  of  the  ensuing  year  (451)  the  bulk  of  the  code  was 
ready  and  was  at  once  passed  into  law  by  the  comitia  of  the 
centuries  and  published  on  ten  tables  (whether  of  brass  or  wood 
is  doubtful),  which  were  set  up  in  the  Forum.  Next  year, 
owing  to  additions  being  found  necessary,  the  decemvirate  was 
renewed,  with,  however,  a  change  of  membership  (some  plebeians 
being  chosen),  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  it  had  com- 
plcted  the  supplemental  matter.  On  the  downfall  of  the 
decemvirate,  these  new  laws,  after  being  duly  accepted  by 
the  comitia,  were  published  on  two  other  tables,  thus  bringing 
the  number  up  to  twelve.  The  code  then  received  the  official 
name  of  Lex  XII.  Tabularum. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tables  is  an 
attempt  to  summarize  what  is  stated  by  Livy  and  other  Roman 
writers  on  the  subject.  Though  inconsistent  and 
sometimes  even  contradictory  about  details,  these  yS^*" 
writers  are  on  the  main  facts  in  concordance.  Until  a 
few  years  ago,  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  such  a  code  about 
the  date  above  given  had  been  accepted  by  modern  historians, 
even  the  most  iconoclastic,  without  question;  unlike  the 
Uges  regiae,  the  XII.  Tables  had  always  been  regarded  as 
authentic.  But  in  his  History  of  Rome,  published  in  1898, 
Professor  Pais  of  Turin  ^  emitted  the  view  that  the  decem viral 
code  was  really  a  private  compilation  made  about  the  year 
304  B.a  by  Cn.  Flavius,  the  scribe  of  Appius  Qaudius  the 
censor,  and  probably  at  the  latter's  instigation;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  was  just  the  so-called  Jus  Flavianum  which  all 
writers  had  hitherto  regarded  as  a  work  dealing  with  the  styles 
of  Ugis  actiones  and  the  calendar  of  court  days.  In  Pais's 
view  the  annalists,  in  accordance  with  a  habit  of  theirs,  dupli- 
cated the  same  event  by  counterfeiting  an  earlier  Appius 
Claudius.  &c.,  in  order  to  magnify  the  antiquity  and  authority 
of  the  laws  collected  by  Flavius,  while  the  whole  account  of 
the  dccemviral  legislation  was  invented  by  them.  More  recently 
Professor  Lambert  of  Lyons  has  attempted  by  similar  arguments 
to  prove  that  the  XII.  Tables  were  a  private  compilation  of 
customs  already  in  observance,  and  of  sacerdotal  and  other 
rules  already  in  circulation,  made  about  197  B.C  by  the  jurist 
Aelius*  Paetus,  and  were  in  fact  identical  with  the  Tripcrtita  or 
Jus  Aelianum,  which  had  always  heretofore  been  supposed  to 
contain  merely  a  recension  of  the  Tables  with  an  interpretation 
and  commentary.*  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these  theories. 
Thouj^  of  course  incapable  of  positive  disproof,  the  weight 

<  Pais,  Storia  di  Roma  fTunn,,  i.  566  aeq.  ^_, 

*  NouaeUe  Rene  hislorique  (1902).  xxvi.  149  teq.;  Rene  ientraU. 
du  droit,  nos.  5  ct  6;  Mtiangfis,  Apf^eton  (1903),  pp.  126  seq. 
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of  presumptive  evidence  is  against  them;  they  have  hitherto 
found  little  or  no  support  from  other  Romanists,  and  they 
have,  in  our  opinion,  been  sufficiently  refuted  on  philological 
and  other  grounds  by  Girard*  and  others.* 

There  were  provisions  ia  the  Tables  that  were  almost  literal 
renderings  from  the  legislation  of  Solon;  and  others  bore  a  re* 
^^^  roarkable  correspondence  to  laws  in  observance  in  Greece, 

^~'  but  they  may  have  been  only  indirectly  borrowed."    By 

far  the  greater  proportion  of  them,  however,  were  native  and 
original.;— not  that  they  amounted  to  a  general  formularization 
of  the  hitherto  floating  customary  law.  for.  notwithstanding  Livy's 
eulogium  of  them  as  the  "  fountain  of  the  whole  law.  both  private 
and  public,"  it  seems  clear  that  many  branches  of  it  were  dealt 
with  in  the  Tables  only  incidentally,  or  with  reference  to  some 
point  of  detail.  The  institutions  of  the  family,  the  fundamental 
rules  of  succession,  the  solemnities  of  such  formal  acts  as  mancipa- 
tion,.  ffczum,  and  testaments,  the  main  features  of  the  order  of 
judicial  procedure,  and  so  forth.— of  all  of  these  a  general  know- 
ledge was  presumed,  and  the  decemvtra  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
denne  them.  What  they  had  to  do  was  to  make  the  law  equal 
for  all,  to  remove  every  chance  of  arbitrary  dealing  by  distmct 
specification  of  penalties  and  precise  declaration  oT  the  circum- 
stances under  which  riehts  should  be  held  to  have  arisen  or  been 
lost,  and  to  make  such  amendments  as  were  necessary  to  meet 
the  complaints  of  the  plebeians  and  prevent  their  oppression  in 
the  name  of  justice.  Probably  very  little  of  the  customary  law, 
therefore,  was  introduced  into  the  Tables,  that  was  already  univer- 
sally recognized,  and  not  complained  of  as  either  uneoual,  defective 
or  oppressive.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  laws  ascribed  to  the  kincs 
(assuming  their  greater  antiquity)  reappeared  in  them;  yet  the 
omission  of  the  rest  did  not  mean  their  repeal  or  imply  denial  of 
their  validity,  for  a  few  of  them  continued  still  in  force  during  the 
Empire,  and  are  founded  on  by  Justinian  in  his  Digest,  Neither 
apparently  were  any  of  the  statutes  of  the  Republic  anterior  to 
the  Tables  embodied  in  them,  although  for  long  afterwards  many  » 
man  had  to  submit  ta  prosecution  under  these  laws  and  to  suHer 
the  penalties  they  imposisd. 

Tne  original  Tables  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  when  Rome 
was  sackra  and  burned  by  the  Gauls.  But  they  were  probably 
-  .  at  once  reproduced,  and  transcripts  of  them  in  more  or 
less  modernized  language  must  have  been  abundant  if, 
as  Cicero  says  was  still  the  case  in  his  youth,  the  children  were 
required  to  commit  theiA  to  memory  as  an  ordinary  school  task. 
This  renden  all  the  more  extraordinary  the  fact  that  the  remains 
of  them  are  so  fragmentary  and  their  genuinenen  in  many  cases 
so  debateable.  They  were  embodied,  as  above  mentioned,  in  the 
Tripertita  of  Sextus  Aclius  Paetus  in  the  year  197  B.C.,  who  prob- 
ably republished  them  in  somewhat  modernized  language  and 
from  whose  work,  it  is  thought,  ail  later  writers  took  their  contents. 
They  must  have  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  writings  00  the  Jus 
civile  down  to  the  time  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  first  took 
the  praetor's  edicts  as  a  text ;  and  they  wt^  the  subjects  of  mono- 

Sraphs  even  by  authors  later  than  Sulpicius,  amongst  them  by 
1.  Antistius  Labeo  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  Empire,  and  by  Gaius. 
probably  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Yet  a  couple  of  score 
or  so  are  all  that  can  be  collected  of  their  provisions  in  what  pro- 
fess to  "be  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Tables,  though  in  a  form  in 
most  cases  more  modern  than  what  we  encounter  in  other  remains 
of  archak:  Latin  of  the  4th  century  of  the  city.  These  are  con- 
tained principally  in  the  writings  of  Ck:cro.  the  Noctes  Atticae  of 
Aulus  Gellius,  and  the  treatise  De  verborum  signifUatione  of  Festus; 
the  two  latter  dealing  with  them  rather  as  matten  of  antiquarian 
curiosity  \han  as  riiles  of  positive  law.  There  are  also  many 
allusions  to  particular  provisrans  in  the  pages  of  Cicero,  Varro, 
Gellius  and  the  elder  Pliny,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Gaius,  Paul, 
Ulpian  and  other  ante- Justinian  jurists;  but  these  are  not  to  be 
implicitly  relied  on,  as  we  have  evidence  that  they  frequently 
represent  the  (sometimes  divergent^  glosses  of  the  interpreters 
rather  than  the  actual  provisions  ot  tne  statute.  Reconstruction 
has  therefore  been  a  work  of  difficulty,  and  .the  results  far  from 
satisfactory,  that  of  the  latest  editor,  Voigt.  departing  very  con- 
siderably from  the  versions  generally  current  during  the  last  half- 
century.* 

»  Texles,  pp.  3-4;  Now.  Ra.  kisL  xxvi.  581  icq.  ^    . 

*  Erman.  Z.  d.  Sac.  Stift,  (1903}.  xxiii.  450;  Lend,  Z.  d.  Sap. 
Stift.  (190s).  xxvi.  498. 

■The  decemvin  may  have  obtained  them  dther  from  Magna 
Graecia  or  from  Etruna,  as  the  story  of  a  mission  to  Athens  is 
improbable.     _ 

«  Dirksen's  Obersichi  der  hishentjtn  Vermdit  wr  Kritik  u.  Her- 
stdltmg  d.  Zvdif-Tafel^Fragmenie  (Leipzig.  1824).  supplies  the  basis 
of  almost  all  the  later  work  on  the  Tables  anterior  to  that  of  Voigt 
Schoell.  in  his  Legis  XII.  Tab.  reliquiae  (Berlin,  1866),  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  from  a  philological 
E»nt  of  view  His  version  has  been  adopted  substantially  by 
runs  in  his  Fontes  juris,  i.  16  scq.  (6th  ed.  by  Mommsen  and 
.GradenwiU),  and  Girard  u  his  TexUs  C3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1903).    See 


In  form  the  laws  contained  in  the  TaUcs  were  of  lemarkaUe 
brevity,  terseness  and  pregnancy,  with  something  of  a  rythmical 
cadence  that  must  have  greatly  faciliutcd  their  retention 
in  the  memory.  Rarely,  if  ever,  were  the  rules  they 
embodied  permissive;  they  were  nearly  all  in  the  im- 
perativv  mood,  sometimes  entering  into  minute  detail 
but  generally  running  on  broad  lines,  surmounting  instead  of  re* 
movine  difficulties.  Their  application  might  cause  harddiip  in 
individual  instances,  as  when  a  man  was  held  to  the  letter  of  what 
he  had  declared  in  a  uexum  or  mancipation,  even  though  he  had 
done  so  under  error  or  influenced  by  fraudulent  misrepreaenutions; 
the  decemvin  admitted  no  exceptions,  preferring  a  hard-and-fast  rule 
to  any  Qualifications  that  might  cause  uncertainty.  The  system 
as  a  whole  is  one  of  jus  as  distinguished  from  fas.  In  the  royal  U»s 
execration  {sacratio  capitis,  sacer  esto)  was  a  common  sanction; 
but  in  the  Tables  it  occurs  only  once  pure  and  simple,  and  that  with 
reference  to  an  offence  that  could  be  committed  only  by  a  patrician.— 
material  loss  caused  by  a  patron  to  his  client  {patromus,  si  clitnlt 
fraudem  faxsii,  sacer  esto).  In  all  other  cases  the  idea  that  a  crime 
was  an  offence  against  public  order,  for  which  the  community 
was  entitled  in  self-protection  to  inflict  punishment  on  the 
criminal,  is  prominent.  Hanging  and  beheading,  flogging  to  death, 
burning  at  the  stake,  throwing  from  the  Tarpeuin  rock. — such  are 
secular  penalties  that  are  met  with  in  the  Tables;  but  often,  though 
not  invariably,  the  hanging  and  so  forth  is  at  the  same  time  declared 
a  tribute  to  some  deity  to  whom  the  goods  of  the  criminal  are 
forfeited  (cousecratie  bownum).  The  Tables  also  recognize  the  system 
of  self-help.  * 

The  manus  injetUo  of  the  third  Table — the  execution  done  by  a 
creditor  against  his  debtor — was  probably  in  essence  the  same 
procedure  as  under  the  kings,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  regula- 
tions intended  to  prevent  its  abuse.  Against  a  thief  taken  in  the  act 
the  same  procedure  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned;  it  was  lawful 
to  kill  him  on  the  i^ot  if  the  theft  was  nocturnal,  or  even  when  it 
was  committed  during  the  day  if  he  used  arms  in  resisting  his 
apprehension.  According  to  Cicero  there  was  a  provision  in  these 
words:  "  si  tclum  manu  fugit  magis  ^uam  jecit,  arietem  subicito  *': 
this  is  perhaps  just  a  re-enactment  in  illustrative  language  of  the 
law  attributed  to  Numa.  that  for  homicide  by  misadventure— 
"  if  the  weapon  have  sped  from  the  hand  rather  than  been  aimed  " — 
a  ram  was  to  be  tendered  as  a  p^cc-offering  to  the  kinsmen  of  him 
who  had  been  slain.  The  original  purpose  must  have  been  to  stay 
the  blood  revenge,  but  in  the  Tables  it  can  only  have  been  intended 
to  stay  the  prosecution  which  it  was  incumbent  on  the  kinsmen 
of  a  murdered  man  to  institute.  So  with  talionic  penalties:  "si 
membrum  rupit  ni  cum  co  pacit.  talio  esto " — such,  according 
to  Gellius.  were  the  words  of  one  of  the  taws  of  the  Tables,  and -they 
undoubtedly  recognize  talion,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye.  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  ";  while  at  the  same  time  rtqtulating  it  by  enabling  the 
injured  man  to  bring  an  action  and  sanctioning  a  money  recompense 
iWekrgetd)  in  \wu  6t  it.* 

The  structure  of  the  provisions  of  the  Tables  was  not  such  as  to 
enable  the  plain  citizen  to  apply  them  to  concrete  cases,  or  to 
know  how  to  claim  the  benefit  of  them  in  the  tribunals, 
without  some  sort  of  professional  advice.  Pomponius  sutes 
that  no  sooner  was  the  decemviral  legislation  published 
than  the  necessity  was  felt  for  its  interpreution,  and  for  the  » 
preparation  by  skilled  hands  of  styles  of  actions  by  which 
Its  provisions  might  be  made  effectual.  Both  of  these  duties  fell  to 
the  pontiffs  as  the  only  persons  who,  in  the  state  of  civilizatk>n  of  the 
period,  were  well  qualified  to  give  the  assistance  required:  and  Pom- 
ponius adds  that  the  college  annually  appointed  one  of  its  members  to 
Be  the  adviser  of  private  parties  and  «  the Judius  in  those  matters 
The  interpretatio,  commenced  by  the  pontiffs  and  continued  by  the 
jurists  during  the  Republic,  whkrh.  Pomponius  says,  was  regarded  as 
part  of  the  jM  civile,  was  not  confined  to  explanation  of  the  words  of 
the  statute,  but  was  in  some  cases  their  expansion,  ia  othess  their 

also  Muirhead,  Historieat  JiUroduclion  (2nd  ed.,  1899).  and  Words- 
worth, FraginenU  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin  (Oxford,  1874). 
pp.  as3  seq.  The  last-named  writer  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
volume  (pp.  ^2-38)  has  aulded  notes,  historical,  philological  and 
cxegeticaf.  which  constitute  a  valuable  commentary  on  tne  Tables 
as  a  whole.  Voigt's  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Ctsckiehle  mud 
System  des  CieU-und'Criminal'Rechtes  wie  Processes,  der  XIL 
lafeln  neb^  deren  Fragmeulen  (Leipzig,  1883).  contain  an  exposiiioa 
of  the  whole  of  the  tuiitr  his  dvile,  whether  embodied  in  the  TaUes 
or  not.  The  history  of  them  occupies  the  firat  hundred  pages  or 
thereby  of  the  firat  volume;  his  reconstruction  of  fraemeats  and 
Elusions— a  .good  deal  fuller  than  any  eariier  one  ana  supported 
by  an  imposing  array  of  authorities,  which,  however,  ofttn  rest 
on  arbitrary  assumptions — is  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  603-737. 

■There  is  little  doubt  that  lalia  was  actuaUy  oaoreed 
under  the  decemviral  code,  just  as  it  was  under  the  Jewish  and 
Mahommedan  codes,  and  as  we  see  it  among  semi-civuiaed  com* 
munities  (e.|^.  the  Abyssinians)  at  the  present  day.  See  Code  of 
Khammurabt,  196  seq.;  Leviticus  xxiv.  ao;  Lane,  Modem  £q^(mks, 
p.  94.  Many  references  are  given  by  Lend  in  Z.  d.  Sao.  SSgL  xxiv. 
509. 
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Kmitation,  and  in  many  the  deduction  of  new  doctrines  from  the 
actual  fus  seriplum,  and  their  development  and  exposition.  An 
event  that  did  much  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  pontiffs  in  con- 
nexion with  it  was  the  divulgcmcnt  in  the  year  304  B.C.,  as  already 
mentioned,  by  Cn.  Fiavius,  of  a  formulary  of  actions  and  a  calendar 
of  lawful  and  unlawfufVdays,  which  got  the  name  of  Jus  Fiavianum. 
The  practice  adopted  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  b)r  Tiberius 
Coruncanius,  the  first  plebeian  chief  pontiff,  of  giving  advice  in  law 
in  public  had  a  still  greater  effect  in  popularizing  it;  and  the 
Tripertita  or  Jus  Aelianum,  some  fifty  years  later — a  collection  that 
included  the 'Tables,  th^  interpretatio  and  the  current  styles  of 
actions — made  it  as  much  the  heritage  of  the  laity  as  of  the  ponti- 
fical college. 

Stibsequeta  Legislatum.—Oi  legislation  during  the  4th  and 
5tb  centuries  that  affected  the  private  law  we  have  but  scanty 
Tnft—  record.  The  best-known  enactments  are  the  Canulcian 
fmat  law  of  445  B.C.  above  mentioned;  the  Genucian, 
Marcian  and  other  laws  about  usury  and  the  rate  of 
interest;  the  Poetilian  law.  of  326  B.C.  abolishing 
imprisonment  of  nezal  debtors  by  their  creditors;  the  Silian 
law,  probably  not  long  afterwards,  which  introduced  a  new  form 
of  process  for  actions  of  debt;  and  the  Aquilian  law  about 
287  B.C.,  which  amended  the  decemviral  provisions  for  actions 
of  damages  for  culpable  injury  to  property,  and  continued  to 
regulate  the  law  on  the  subject  even  in  the  books  of  Justinian. 

fit  Devdopmeni  of  the  Subslantive  Itutiiutions  of  the  Law. 

Tke  Cittxen  and  kit  "  Caput."— The  early  law  of  Rome  was 
essentially  personal,  not  territorial.  A  man  enjoyed  the  benefit 
n^  *of  its  institutions  and  of  its  protection,  not  because  he 
cftitr*  happened  to  be'  within  Roman  territory,  but  because 
^^  he  was  a  citizen,— H>ne  of  those  by  whom  and  for  whom 
its  law  was  established.  The  theory  of  the  early 
Romans  was  that  a  man  sojourning  within  the  bounds  of  a 
foreign  state  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter  and  its  citizens, 
that  he  himself  might  be  dealt  with  as  a  slave,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him  appropriated  by  the  first  comer;  for  he  was 
outside  the  pale  of  the  law.  Without  some  sort  of  alliance 
with  Rome  a  stranger  had  no  right  to  claim  protection  against 
maltreatment  of  his  person  or  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his 
property;  and  even  then,  unless  he  belonged  to  a  state  entitled 
by  treaty  to  the  international  judicial  remedy  of  recuperatio, 
it  was  by  an  appeal  to  the  good  offices  of  the  supreme  magistrate, 
or  through  the  intervention  of  a  citizen  to  whom  he  was  allied 
by  the  (frequently  hereditary)  bond  of  hospUium^  and  not  by 
means  of  any  action  of  the  jus  civiU  set  in  motion  by  himself. 
A  non-dtizen — originally  kostis,  and  afterwards  usually  called 
peregrinus* — in  time  came  to  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  recognized  by  so-called  jus  gentium  as  belonging  to  a 
freeman,  and  to  take  part  as  freely  as  a  Roman  in  any  transaction 
of  the  jus  gerUium;  but  that  was  not  until  Rome,  through 
contact  with  other  nations  and  the  growth  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, had  found  it  necessary  to  modify  her  jurisprudence  by 
the  adoption  of  many  new  institutions  of  a  more  liberal  and  less 
exclusive  character  than  those  of  the  jus  civile. 

A  citizen's  civil  personality  was  technically  his  caput.  The 
extent  of  it  depended  on  his  family  status.  It  was  only  among 
citizens  that  the  supremacy  of  the  paterfamilias  and  the  sub- 
jection of  those  III  ffkjnn,  potestate  or  mancipio  were  recog- 
nized— only  among  them  therefore  that  the  position  of  an 
tndiYidual  in  the  family  was  of  moment.  While  in  public  life 
a  man's  supremacy  or  subjection  in  the  family  was  immaterial, 
in  private  life  it  was  the  paterfamilias  alone  who  enjoyed  full 
jural  capacity.  Those  subject  to  him  had  a  more  limited 
personality;  and,  so  far  as  capacity  to  take  part  in  transactions 
of  the  jus  civile  was  concerned,  it  was  not  inherent  in  them  but 
derived  from  their  paterfamilias:  they  were  the  agents  of  his 

*  Neither  "  alien  **  nor  "  foreigner."  is  an  adequate  rendering  of 
peregrinus.  For  peregrini  included  not  only  citizens  of  other 
states,  independent  or  dependent,  but  also  Ar^idct. — men  who 
could  not  call  thcmtelves  citizens  {eives)  at  all.  as,  for  example,  the 
dedituii  whom  Rome  had  vanquished  and  whose  civic  organization 
she  had  destroyed,  offenders  sent  into  banishment,  Ac,  and  also, 
until  Caracaila  s  general  grant  of  the  franchise,  the  greater  portion 
of  her  provincial  subjects. 


win,  representative^  of  his  persona  in  every  ad  whereby  a 
right  was  Acquired  by  them  for  the  family  to  which  they  be- 
longed. 

Whenever  a  citizen  either  ceased  altogether  to  be  a  teember 
of  a  Roman  family  or  passed,  either  permanently  or  temporarily, 
into  subjection  to  some  paterfamilias  outside  his  own  •'CapitiB 
family,*  there  was  technically  capitis  minutio  or  *«iBa- 
demsnutio.  To  harmonize  with  the  gradually  estab-  "*>'' 
lished  conception  of  jural  personality  in  non-citiztns,  4nd  periiaps 
also  from  their  partiality  for  tripartite  divisions,  the  jurists 
about  the  end  of  the  Republic  divided  capitis  deminutio  into  three 
degrees,  viz.  maxima,  media  and  minima — a  division  unknown 
to  lawyers  of  an  earlier  period  when  civitas  was  theoretically 
identified  with  libertas.  When  a  citizen  forfeited  his  freedom, 
his  capitis  deminutio  was  said  to  be  maxima;  he  lost  all  capacity, 
whether  under  thejM  civile  or  the  jus  gentium.  When,  retain- 
ing freedom,  he  went  into  exile  or  joined  a  Latin  colony,  or 
otherwise  became  a  peregrin,  the  loss  (deminutio)  of  his  capacity 
was  only  media  or  minor;  it  was  his  rights  and  privileges  under 
the  jus  civile  that  alone  were  affected.  When  both  freedom 
and  citizenship  remained,  and  there  was  produced  merely 
the  severance  of  connexion  with  a  particular  family  {familiae 
mutatio),  the  loss  was  said  to  be  minima.  Illustrations  of  c.  d. 
minima  present  themselves  in  the  case  of  a  paterfamilias  be- 
coming filiusfamilias  by  adrogation,  or  a  materfamilias  passing 
into  the  hand  of  a  husband  by  confarreation  or  coemption;  in 
both  cases  he  or  she  who  had  been  jtit  juris  thereby  became 
alieni  juris.  It  was  immaterial  whether  the  change  was  from 
a  higher  family  position  to  a  lower,  or  from  a  lower  to  a  higher,' 
or  to  the  same  position  in  the  new  family  that  had  been  held  in 
the  old — as  when  a  filiusfamilias  was  transferred  by  his  father 
into  the  potestas  of  an  adopter,  or  when  the  filiifamilias  of  a 
person  giving  himself  in  adrogation  passed  with  him  into  the 
potestas  of  the  adrogator:  in  every  case  there  was  capitis 
minutio.  It  was  not  the  cliange  of  family  position  that  caused  it, 
but  the  subjection  to  a  new  potestas.  Thus  the  civil  person- 
ality of  Titius  while  a  filiusfamilias  in  the  potestas  of  Sempronius, 
e.g.  the  expectancy  of  succession,  the  agnatic  relationships, 
the  derivative  capacity  for  being  a  party  to  a  mancipation  or 
a  sponsio  that  resulted  from  the  relationship,  all  came  to  an 
end  through  the  subjection  to  a  new  paterfamilias,  temporary 
or  permanent.  He  might  acquire  another  and  independent 
capacity  on  becoming  sui  juris  by  cmancifMition,  or  another 
derivative  capacity  on  ptassing  into  the  potestas  of  Maevius  by 
adoption;  but  while  subject  to  a  new  paterfamilias  his  old 
personality  quoad  civilia  was  extinguished.  This  is  what  some 
of  the  jurists  mean  when  they  say  that  capitis  deminutio  was 
civil  death.* 

An  important  consequence  of  minima  capitis  deminutio  was 
that  it  not  only  extinguished  patria  potestas  where  it  exjsted, 
but  severed  the  bond  of  Agnation  between  the  capite  miniUus 
and  all  (hose  who  had  previously  been  related  to  him  as  agnates. 
There  was  no  longer  any  right  of  succession  between  them  on 
intestacy;  their  reciprocal  prospective  rights  of  tutory  were 
defeated,  and  the  minutio  of  either  tutor  or  ward  put  an  end  to 
a  subsisting  guardianship,  assuming  always  that  it  was  a  tutda 
legitima  or  agnatic  cura  furiosi.  Very  remarkable,  yet  quite 
logical,  was  the  doctrine  that  the  minutio  extinguished  the 
claims  of  creditors  of  the  minutus;  their  debtor,  the  person 
with  whom  they  had  contracted,  was  civilly  dead,  and  dead 
without  an  heir,  and  therefore  there  was  no  one  against  whom 
an  action  of  thejtu  civile  could  be  directed  in  order  to  enforce 
payment.     But  equity  eventually  provided  a  remedy,    by 

*  This  is  Mommsen's  theory.   See  Staatsrecht,  tii.  i.  p.  8. 

'  Children  who  became  sut  juris  by  their  parent's  death,  as  they 
came  under  no  new  potestas,  were  not  regarded  as  capite  minutu 

*  Owing  to  the  ill-defined  views  among  the  Roman  jurists  them- 
selves regarding  the  nature  of  cap.  dem.  various  theories  nnofe  or 
less  divergent  have  been  maintained  about  it  by  modem  writers,  of 
none  of  which  can  it  be  said  that  it  has  been  generally  accepted. 
Mommsen's  theory,  above  adopted,  seems  to  present  fewest  diffi- 
culties. See  the  subject  discussed  and  authorities  cited  by  Goudy 
in  2iid  edition  of  Muirhead's  Hi^orieal  Introduction,  pp.  422-37. 
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giving  the  creditors  a  praetorian  action  in  which  the  minutio 
was  held  as  rescinded,  and  which  the  new  paterfamilias  was 
bound  to  defend  on  pain  of  having  to  give  up  all  the  estate  he 
had  acquired  through  the  adrogation  or  in  manum  coineniio. 
In  other  respects  also  the  strict  effects  of  this  capitis  minutio 
were  attenuated  or  done  away  with  by  the  jurists  of  the  Empire, 
e.g.  as  regards  personal  servitudes. 

The  Law  of  the  Family  Relations. — So  far  as  appears  no  serious 
inroad  was  made  by  the  XII.  Tables  on  the  law  affecting  husband 
Lmwot  ftnd  wife,  unless  in  the  recognition  of  the  legality  of 
tamay  so<aUcd  "  free  "  marriages,  t.e.  entered  into  without 
niMtioat.  ^jjy  solemnity,  and  not  involving  that  subjection  of 
the  wife  to  the  husband  {tnaaus)  which  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  patrician  confarrcation  and  plebeian  co- 
emption. These  latter  were  left  untouched,  while  on  the  other 
hand  acquisition  of  marital  manus  through  usus  was  fylly 
recognized.  As  formerly  mentioned,  it  had  become  a  practice 
with  some  of  the  plebeians  to  tie  the  marriage  bond  rather 
loosely  in  the  first  instance,  possibly  in  consequence  of  objection 
by  the  women  (as  became  quite  general  even  amoitg  patricians 
at  a  later  period)  to  renounce  their  independence  and  right  to 
retain  their  own  property  and  earnings,  but  more  probably 
because  taking  a  woman  to  be  merely  the  mother  of  children 
{matrimotiiuni)  had  been  practically  forced  upon  them  before 
coemption  had  been  introduced  as  a  means  of  making  her  a 
lawful  wife,  and  so  they  had  become  in  a  manner  habituated 
to  it.  But  the  idea  that,  as  a  man  might  acquire  the  ownership 
of  a  thing  to  which  his  legal  title  was  defective  by  prolonged 
possession  of  it,  so  he  might  acquire  mantis  over  the  woman 
with  whom  he  had  thus  informally  united  himself  by  prolonged 
cohabitation  with  her  as  his  wife  had  probably  matured  and 
become  customary  law.  The  Tables  accepted  it;  aU  that  was 
needed  was  to  define  the  conditions  under  which  manus  should 
be  held  to  have  been  superinduced,  and  the  wife  converted  from 
a  doubtful  uxor  into  a  lawful  materfamilias.  Hence  the  pro- 
vision that,  if  a  woman,  married  neither  by  confarreation  nor 
coemption,  desired  to  retain  her  independence,  she  must  each 
year  absent  herself  for  three  consecutive  nights  from  her 
husband's  house  {trinoclialis  usurpalio) — twelve  months'  un- 
interrupted cohabitation  being  required  to  give  him  that  power 
over  her  which  would  have  been  created  instantly  had  the 
marriage  been  accompanied  by  either  of  the  recognised  solem- 
nities. 

Amongst  the  fragments  of  the  Tables  so  industriously  collected 
there  is  none  that  refers  to  a  wife's  marriage  portion  {dos) ;  but  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  was  as  yet  unknown.  Justinian  says 
that  in  ancient  times  it  was  regarded  as  a  donation  to  the  husband 
with  his  wife,  rather  than  as  a  separate  estate  that  was  to  be  used 
by  him  while  the  marriage  lasted  but  to  revert  to  her  or  her  rrpre* 
sentatives  on  its  dissolution.  And  it  u  easy  to  see  that,  where 
there  was  manus,  the  wife  becoming  a  member  of  her  husband's 
family  and  everything  of  hers  becoming  his,  such  must  originally 
have  been  its  character.^  But  even  then,  when  a  man  gave  his 
daughter  (Jiliafamilias) — ^who  could  have  nothing  of  her  own — in 
marriage,  and  promised  her  husband  a  portion  with  her,  there 
must  have  been  some  process  of  law  for  compelling  him  to  pay  it; 
and  Voigt's  conjecture  that  an  aelio  dictae  dolts  was  employed  for 
the  purpose  has  something  in  its  favour.*  As  regards  divorce, 
Cicero  alludes  vaguely  to  a  provision  in  the  Tables  about  a  man 
depriving  his  wife  of  the  house-keys  and  turning  her  out  of  doors, 
with  some  such  words  as  *'  take  what  is  thine  and  get  thee  gone." 
This  can  only  refer  to  free  or  non-maiiM5  marriages,  but  even  for 
hand  marriages,  while  repudiations  by  husbands  (but  not  by  wives) 
were  competent,  the  statement  of  the  historians  is  that  they  were 
few  and  tar  between  until  the  6th  century  of  the  city,  ana  that, 
until  the  same  date,  any  man  who  turned  his  wife  away,  however 
kerious  the  ground,  without  the  cognition  of  the  family  council, 
was  liable  to  penalties  at  the  hands  oithe  censors.* 

Of  the  two  or  three  provisions  of  the  Tables  known  to  us  that 
affected  details  of  the  tatna  potestas,  which  itself  was  assumed  to 
be  so  well  established  oy  customary  law  as  to  need  no  statutory 
sanction  or  definition,  one  was  in  the  words  "  si  pater  (familias) 
ter  filium  venum  duuit,  a  patre  filius  liber  esto."  This  came  to 
be  construed  by  the  pontifical  lawyers  as  meaning  that  so  powerful 

'  See  Cicero,  Top.  iv.  23. 

"Voigt,  XJI.  Tafeln,  li.  p.  486.     It  has  not,  however,  received 
any  support  from  more  recent  writers. 
'  See  Esmein,  Melanges,  pp.  33  seq. 


was  the  bond  of  the  Mestas  over  a  son  that  it  could  not  be  com- 
pletely loosed  until  the  father  had  three  times  gone  through  the 
process  of  fictitious  sale  by  which  emancipation  was  effected.  But 
the  conception  of  the  law  seems  to  indicate  that  its  original  purpose 
must  have  been  rather  to  impose  a  penalty  on  the  father  and  confer 
a  benefit  on  a  son  in  potestale,  by  declaring  him  ipso  jure  free  front 
it  on  a  certain  event,  than  to  place  difficulties  m  tne  way  of  his 
emancipation.  "  If  a  house-father  have  thrice  sold  hb  son,  the 
latter  snail  be  free  from  his  father."  It  reads  as  if  the  intention 
were  to  rescue  the  son  from  what,  by  its  freouent  repetition,  was 
suggestive  of  a  total  absence  of  parental  affection  rather  than 
reluctant  obedience  to  overwhelming  necessity.  May  not  iu 
object  have  been  to  restrain  the  practice,  which  did  not  wholly 
disappear  even  in  the  late  Empire,  of  men  selling  their  sons  or  giving 
them  to  their  creditors  in  security  oi  loans — such  sales  or  pledges, 
at  the  time  of  the  Tables,  being  effected  only  by  an  actual  transfer 
of  the  child  per  aes  it  libram  as  a  free  bondman  (in  mancipii  causa), 
accompanied  by,  in  the  case  of  a  loan,  a  pact  for  reconveyance 
when  the  loan  was  repaid?  Whatever  its  ratio,  however,  and 
whatever  the  earlier  practice,  it  was  upon  this  law  that  the  inter- 
preting pontiffs  based  the  rules  for  adoptions  and  emancipatioas 
ot  filitfamilias.  The  usual  procedure  in  adoptions  was  as  follows: 
The  natural  father  mancipated  his  son  to  a  friend  for  a  nominal 
price  and  the  latter  then  manumitted  him,  the  son  thereupon 
reverting  into  his  father's  potestas.  This  was  repeated  a  second 
time  with  the  same  result.  After  the  third  sale  {patria  potestas 
being  extinguished)  the  purchaser  remancipated  to  the  parent. 
In  the  latter's  hands  the  son  was  now  in  causa  mancipii,  and  so  in 
a  position  in  which  he  could  be  permanently  transierxcd  to  the 
adopter.  This  was  effected  by  an  in  jure  cessio,  in  which  the 
adopter  averred  that  the  child  was  his  filiusfamilias,  and  in  which 
judgment  was  at  once  given  in  his  favour  on  the  natural  parent's 
admission  or  tacit  acouiescence.  A  similar  method  was  followed 
in  emancipation  of  a  filius,  except  that  of  course  there  was  no  cessio 
in  jure,  but  instead  thereof  the  parent  manumitted  immediately 
after  the  reconveyance  to  him.  Neither  in  adoption  nor  emancipa- 
tion, however,  was  remancipation  to  the  paterfamilias  essential. 
though  it  was  usual,  and  in  the  case  of  emancipation  carried  «ith 
it  important  rights  of  succession  and  tntory.  For  daughters  and 
granochildren  the  pontifical  jurists  by  a  casuistic  interpretaticMi 
of  the  said  law  held  one  mancipation  to  be  in  all  cases  enough  to 
extinguish  the  patria  potestas. 

The  nature  of  the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  like  that  d 
manus  and  patria  potestas.  seems  also  to  have  been  too  notorious 
to  require  exposition  in  the  Tables.  We  find  recorded  only  two 
references  to  it,  one  dealing  with  the  case  of  a  slave  who  had  a  con- 
ditional testamentary  gift  of  freedom  {statu  liber),  the  other  with 
noxal  surrender  (noxae  deditio).  The  provision  aboat  noxal  sur- 
render was  not  limited  to  a  slave;  it  was  apparently  to  the  effect 
that,  if  a  member  of  a  man's  family  (famiiiaris,  t.e.a  son  or  a 
daughter  in  potestate  or  a  slave)  committed  a  theft  of.  or  did  mischief 
to,  property  belonging  to  a  third  party,  or  a  domestic  animal  be- 
longing to  one  man  did  harm  to  another,  the  father  of  the  delin- 
quent child,  or  the  owner  of  the  slave  or  animal,  should  either 
surrender  him  or  it  to  the  person  injured  or  make  reparation  in 
damages.  In  course  of  time  the  surrender  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  primary  obligation  of  making  reparation. 
But  comparative  jurisprudence  recognizes  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Tables  a  modified  survival  of  the  ancient  right  of  an  injured  party 
to  have  the  delinquent  corpus — man,  beast  or  thlng--given  up  to 
him  to  wreak  his  revenge  upon  it  privately,  the  modincatioa  con- 
sisting in  the  alternative  of  reparation  offered  to  the  owner  This 
noxal  surrender,  failing  reparation,  had  gone  out  of  use  in  the  case 
of  daughters  in  potestate  oefore  the  time  of  Gains,  and  in  the  case 
of  sons  before  that  of  Justinian:  but  it  was  still  sanctioned  so 
far  as  slaves  and  domestic  animals  were  concerned  even  in  that 
emperor's  legislation. 

Guardianship  and  the  Introduction  of  the  Order  of  A  gnates —So 
long  as  Rome  was  patrician  the  gens  apparently  charged  itself 
with  the  guardianship  of  a  clansman's  orphan  pupil    oe^iif 
children  and  his  widow  and  unmarried  daughters   !■■"  "■■■ 
above  puptUarity  after  his  decease  itutcla),  as  well    ■*^ 
as  with  that  of  male  members  of  his  family  who  were  5» 
juris,  but  above  the  age  of  pupillarity,  when  they  chanced 
to  be  lunatic,  imbecile,  prodigal  or  helplessly  infirm  {cure, 
curatio).     The  gens  in  council,  in  all   probability,  appoiiiied 
one  of  its  members  to  act  as  tutor  or  curator  as  the  case  might 
be,  itself  prescribed  his  duties,  and  itself  called  him  to  accouni 
for  any  failure  in  his  administration. 

But,  as  this  gentile  tutory  could  not  be  extended  to  the 
plebeians,  among  whom  some  law  of  gtiardianship  was  ts 
much  required  as  among  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  higher 
order,  the  decemvirs  found  it  expedient  to  devise  a  new  one 
of  universal  application.  The  Tables  contained  no  exprea 
authority  for  testamentary  nomination  of  tutors  to  the  widow 
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a  to  ha  puiul  chiMnn  uid  grown-ui 

1  be  Jiutifinl  by  i  : 


In  th«  ftbsoice  of  lotuDoiUiy  ^>pomlmail  the  narot  luiile 
■SiuM  of  liwf ul  ifc  wen  to  be  (uion.  TIib  lulory  of  ■pula 
wu  •□  invention  of  the  decenvin.  juit  u  wu  Ibe  acnulei' 
right  of  luixatkin  on  inloUfy.  Tbt  plebeUiu  hid  no  ftn/cj, 
>t  leut  uniU  a  much  ktci  period;  to,  to  make  tbe  lav  equal 
far  (11,  it  wai  necesuiy  to  Introduce  >.  new  order  of  bejn  and 
tuiDit.  "  TutotK  ...  ex  kg«  XII.  Tabulicum  Introducunlur 
a,„^  .  ,  ,  sgniti  "  b  Cbc  very  notable  langiufc  d1  Ulpian. 
(•••MI  And  hit  wordi  are  very  limllai  in  ipeaking  of  their 
•'  riehl  of  fuctwaion;  for,  while  he  aiyi  of  leatammtary 

*'**'**■  inheritanm  no  more  than  that  Ibey  mn  eonftmtd 
by  the  XII.  Tablca,  be  ciplaini  Ibal  tbe  (cfitimu  hatditala 
of  agnates  and  patroni  were  dtrhed  from  tbem.^  Tbe  phrases 
Uiilima  iotnatio,  UgUiww  kertdUas,  UgUimi  kertda,  tuida 
IttUima,  litleia  Itpiimi  ihemielvo  prDcIaim  tbe  origin  of  ag- 
nalion,  agnaljc  inheritance  and  agnatic  tgtory;  for,  thou^ 
Ibe  word  Iriiiimut  might  be  applied  to  any  institution  baiinl 
on  MatDte.  yet  io  the  ordinary  case  it  indicated  one  introduced 
by  tbe  XII.  Tahtei.  tbe  law  of  Uwt. 

A  man's  agnates,  in  (he  ttrict  lenie ,  were  (bote  of  hit  cotlatecal 
kinimen  who  were  aubjecl  to  the  lame  falria  tala!ai  ai  himself, 
or  would  have  been  had  the  common  ancestor  been  still  alive. 
A  nun's  sons  and  daughters  in  peUilaU,  therefore,  whether  the 
relatioDship  was  by  birth  or  adoption. 


K0)W 


wiFer 


emancipaled  or  otherwise  capiU  minuH  th 
tbcii  biothen  and  listen  ot  their  mother  in  num.  A  man 
was  an  agnate  of  hit  brother's  children,  assuming  alwayi  that 
there  bad  been  no  capilit  diminnlio  on  cither  side;  but  he  wa* 
not  an  agnate  of  his  sister's  children,  for  they  were  not  tjuidem 
familitt:  they  were  agnates  o(  their  lather's  lamLly,  not  o[ 
their  mother's.  In  like  manner,  and  again  assuming  the  absence 
of  minalie  cafilil,  (he  children  of  brothers  were  each  other's 
agnates,  but  not  tbe  children  of  a  brother  and  a  sister  or  of  two 
sisters,  firotben  and-sisten  were  agnates  of  tbe  second  degree; 
a  man  and  his  brolber'i  children  were  of  tbe  third,  tbe  chQdren 
of  Iwo  btotben  {falrtida)  of  the  founh,  and  so  on,— it  being 
a  condition,  however,  that  (he  kinship  should  always  result 
either  from  lawful  maniage  or  from  adopllDn  in  one  or  other 
of  its  forms. 

When,  tberefon.  a  man  died  lea<dnE  pupil  male  descendants  or 
unmarried  female  dcscendanti  who  by  hd  death  became  t»i  Jatii, 
■hey  got  their  bmbers  of  lawful  age  as  (heir  lutoisj  If  he  was 
survived  by  bis  wife,  and  she  had  bcentiisum,berBaiis.ar  ilmitht 
be  siepioni,  acted  fst  her  in  the  same  capacity;  in  ritbcr  caK 
Ihn  took  oAke  as  the  nearest  qualified  male  aanstes.  If  the 
widow  had  no  sons  or  stetMons  of  full  age,  and  (be  children  consc- 
quenily  no  qusliAed  brMhers,  the  tutory  devolved  or  '' 


.  and  lather;  foe  they  w 


d  coiuanguiDean  of 
Tcre  agnates  of  Ibe 


and  analogy  k 


degrees.*     Failing  a 

....     •  to  JuiiUy  the  eileniioa  of  (be  lane  rule  (o  the 

oe  pupil  afld  lemale  wai^> 

Tbe  cuiatoiy  of  minon  above  pupDlarity  wu  of  much  laler 
date  than  tbe  Tables.  Tbe  only  curaioria  they  sanctioned 
were  those  of  lunalin  (Jyrioii)  and  ipcndlhrifls  (fr«fi{i>.    A 

'  Ulp,  Fnt,  nviL  s.  "  Icgilimae  hcred!ta1ii  :ui  .  .  .  ex  leii 
Duedecfan  Tabutarum  descendit."  Thii  dcriiarmn  of  iinaiic 
Inheritance  from  the  XII.  Tables  was  tpccialiy  noi^nd  by  Dim  in 
hi*  Gtitk.  i.  rAw.  RaUt  (Ind  ed.,  Leipiig.  1B71-73).  iL  95.  but  ii 
gtnecallv  ignored. 

*To  determine  the  degree  of  propinquity  between  (wo  personi 

to  (he  eonnon  ancestor  and  downwards  from  him  (o  ibe  tecofid- 
Cou«iuently  brothers  were  related  in  the  second  degree,  uncle  and 
Bahew  in  the  third,  firsl  cousins  in  (he  fourth,  and  soon. 


Dmmitled  to  Ibe  ctie  ot  bb  Sfnales,  and,  faDing 
iellow.gentileii  and  a  few  words  in  FeMul  seem 
tt  arrangemenlB  had  lo  bo  made  by  them  for  liis 


ime,  although  it  is  impossible  to  say  wben,  tbe  word  »»(■ 

'■QmiitiuM  came  into  UK,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  dii-  ""* . 

overed,   It   did  not  occur  b  Ibe  XII.  Tables,  and  ^^^^ 

nust  have  been  of  later  iDirodudion.    In  those  days,  «c 

vbcn  a  man  asserted  ownership  of  a  Ibitig,  he  was  v^- 


■  itiss 


It  alien 


called  "  dominium  ei  fure  Quirit 

the  case  of  m  maiuipi—at  a  man's  house  and  farm, 

a^punaiant  thereto,  at  slave*  tmd  animals  with  wbid 

them.    There  is  much  to  be  said  (or  this  hypothesis, 

far  contradicted  by  Ulpian  and  Paul,  who  tell  US 

junel*  (that  is,  buHdin^  materials,  vine  stakes  an 

which  undoubtedly  were  ra  na  mciuifi}  were  CI 

excluded  from  vindication.     On  the  other  hand,  these  (orti 

may  be  explained  as  meje  deductions  by  Interpretation  at 

btet  time  of  Ibe  words  "  ne  solvito  "  of  the  XII.  Tables.'    / 

any  rate  it  Is  pretty  cerlam  that  before  tbe  close  ol  Ibe  preset 

period  rei  nee  nanci^'  as  «dl  as  ra  mancipi  cotdd  be  held  U1 
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9  hi  which  these  two  classes  of  things  might  be 
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roperty    were    various, 
rence:  that,  while  a  n 

But    there    was    this 
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the  case  of  rei  wi  mapdpi.  some  dvU  one  was 

he  derivative  acquiiifi 
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most  important  were 
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court,    usucapion    and    bequest    ai 

singular    modo,    and 

critance,  •■• 

•■nniim  amwah,  adrogation  and  purchase  of  a 

fituted  (St 

AU  of  these.  wi(b  (be 

eption  of  mancipation,  applied  equ 
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bytheow, 

er,  with  the  intention 

of  pssting  the  property. 

h 

n  Ibeaunpl 

e  delivery  of  possession  Uradilu)  was  enough. 

unless  indeed 

was  in  vulue  of  a  sate;  in  which  latter  case 

h 

remained   with   the 

endor,   nolwilhstanding 

possession,  until  the  pr 

ce  was  paid  or  security 

Only    mancipation, 

urrender    in    court   and 

us 

cipion,  how 

ever,  need  be  noticed  a 
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See  Cuq,  Inn.  Jurii.  Ind 

gencnl.  Cinid,  i(»iirf 
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rsil  nnMii"4th  ed.  p:  uo.  ~ 
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Xir.  Tafdt.  vol.l.  1 13.  voL  iL  i|  t4-«Si  Kalowa.  lUm.  SuUiftck. 
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to  time-honoured  forms  after  their  raistm  d'kre  was  gone,  the  scale- 
bearer  and  the  scales  were  still  letatncd  as  indispensable  elements 
of  the  mancipation,  yet  the  scales  were  simply  touched  by  the 
purchaser  witn  a  ratutusculum  or  a  single  com,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  recite  the  old  formula:  "  I  say  that  this  slave  is 
mine  in  guiritary  right,  and  that  bv  purchase  (for  such  and  such  a 
price)  with  these  scales  and  this  bit  of  copper.**  And  that  one 
coin,  says  Gaius,  was  then  handed  by  the  transferee  to  the  trans- 
ferrer as  if  it  were  in  fact  the  price  of  the  purchase  (911051  pretii 
loco).  Thus  transformed,  the  mancipation  was  undoubtedly  an 
tmaginaiv  sale;  for  the  real  price  might  have  been  paid  mTcks 
or  months  before,  or  might  not  be  paid  until  weeks  or  months 
afterwards.  The  mancipation  had  become  nothing  more  than  a 
conveyance,  and  in  this  form  it  continued  down  to  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century  of  the  Empire  to  be  the  appropriate  mode  of  transfer 
of  a  res  maneipi,  or  at  least  of  conferring  on  the  transferee  of  such 
a  thing  a  complete  legal  title  (dominium  ex  jure  piiritium).  After 
that,  however,  it  seems  gradually  to  have  gone  mto  disuse,  being 
inapplicable  to  lands  out  of  Italy  that  did  not  enjoy  what  was 
called  jus  IkUicum;  and  long  before  the  time  of  Justinian  it  had 
practically  disappeared. 

The  effects  of  a  mancipation,  provided  the  price  had  been  paid 
or  security  given  for  it,  were  that  the  property  passed  instantly  to 
the  purchaser,  and  that  the  transferrer  was  held  to  warrant  the 
transferee  against  eviction  from  the  moment  the  price  was  received. 
In  the  absence  of  either  payment  or  sureties  for  it,  the  title  still 
remained  with  the  vendor,  so  that  it  was  in  his  power,  by  means 
of  a  real  action,  to  get  back  what  had  been  mancipated,  even 
though  it  had  passed  into  the^  possession  of  the  vendee^  The 
vendor's  liability  to  the  vendee  in  the  event  of  eviction  is  usually 
supposed  to  have  arisen  ipso  jure— -that  is  to  say,  without  anything 
expressly  said  atwut  it;  the  acceptance  by  the  transferrer  of  the 
com  with  which  the  scales  had  been  struck  was  held  to  ha\'e  im- 
posed upon  him  an  obligation  to  maintain  the  transferee  in  posses- 
sion, under  a  penalty  otdouble  the  amount  of  the  price,  recoverable 
by  the  latter  by  wnat  is  usually  called  an  actio  auctoritatis.  But 
this  ipso  jure  obligation  did  not  arise  when  the  mancipation  was 
either  really  or  fictitiously  gratuitous  inummo  mko),— really,  in  the 
case  of  donations,  &c.,  fictitiously,  when,  on  purpose  to  exclude  the 
warranty,  the  recital  of  the  transferee  was  that  the  price  was  a  single 
sesterce. 

The  right  of  a  vendee  to  sue  an  actio  aucioritatis  arose  only  when 
eviction  resulted  from  a  decree  in  a  regular  judicial  process  at  the 
instance  of  a  third  party  disputing  his  title,  and  was  conditional 
on  his  having  done  all  that  was  necessary  on  his  part  to  bring  his 
vendor  (auctor)  into  the  field  to  defend  his  own  interests.  And 
the  duration  of  the  auctoritas  was  limited  by  the  Tables  to  two  years 
in^the  case  of  lands  and  houses,  to  one  year  in  the  case  of  other 
things.  As  possession  for  those  periods  was  sufficient  to  cure  any 
defect  in  the  vendee's  title,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  with  their 
expiry  the  vendor's  liability  on  his  warranty  should  be  at  an  end. 

By  a  provision  of  the  Tables  in  the  very  inclusive  terms,  "  cum 
nexum  (aciet  mancipiumque,  uti  lingua  nuncupassit,  ita  jus  esto," 
the  iniportance  of  mancipation  was  immensely  increased;  for  any 
sort  of  qualification  germane  to  the  transaction  might  be  super- 
induced upon  it.  and  the  range  of  its  application  thus  g^reatly 
extended.  Such  qualifications  were  spoken  of  as  leges  manctpii, — 
self-imposed  terms,  conditions  or  qualifications  of  the  conveyance 
and,  as  integral  parts  of  the  transaction  per  aes  el  libram,  they 

firtook  of  its  binding  character  and  were  law  between  the  parties, 
he  matter  of  oral  declaration  might  be  the  acreage  of  lands,  their 
freedom  from  burdens  or  right  to  easements,  reservation  of  a  usu- 
fruct, undertaking  to  reconvey  on  a  certain  event,  or  what  not, 
so  long  as  it  did  not  express  a  term  or  condition;  the  result  was 
just  so  many  obligations  created  Per  aes  et  libram,^  whose  con- 
travention or  denial  (Cicero  tells  us)  was  punished  with  a  twofold 
penalty.^  Ordinarily  the  words  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  the 
witnesses  fixed  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  liability;  it  was 
enough  that  they  were  literally  complied  with,  however  much 
the  other  party  might  be  iniureid  bv  something  inconsistent  with 
their  spirit,  or  which  he  haa  not  taken  the  precaution  to  require 
should  be  made  matter  of  declaration.  But  there  was  an  exception 
(although  not  introduced  until  long  after  the  Tables)  in  the  case 
of  that  particular  mancipatory  agreement  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  jiducia,  i.e.  where  the  nuincipation  was  to  a  creditor 
in  security  or  to  a  friend  for  safe  custody,  and  the  engagement 
was  to  return  the  thing  mancipated,  in  the  one  case  when  the  debt 
secured  by  it  was  paid  and  in  the  other  on  demand.  In  such  cases 
the  transferee  took  the  conveyance  more  in  the  transferrer's  interest 
than  his  own;  he  became  a  sort  of  trustee,  entitled  to  be  treated 
with  consideration,  and  neither  mulcted  in  a  twofold  penalty  when 
his  inability  to  reconvey  was  due  to  no  fault  of  his,  nor  forced  to 
reconvey  until  relieved  of  charges  incurred  by  him  in  reference  to 

*  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  16,  f  65.  Some  writers,  e.g.  Girard,  Manuel  dt 
droit  romaiHf  p.  550,  n.  5,  take  the  view  that,  apart  from  the  actio 
auctoritatis,  it  was  only  where  the  extent  of  the  land  was  mis- 
stated (actio  de  modo  agri)  that  the  penalty  of  a  duplum  was  ipso 
jure  incurred.    But  thu  puts  a  gloss  on  Cicero's  language. 


the  property.  Accordingly  it  became  the  pritctice  to  import  into 
the  mancipation  a  reference  to  fides — "  fidi  fiduciae  causa  roeun 
esse  aio,"  with  explanation  of  the  purpose,  conditions,  &c.,  of  the 
fiducia,  and  this  explanation  as  a  rule  not  in  the  nuncupatocy 
words,  forming  a  relative  Ux  mancipii,  but  in  a  separate  agreement 
or  pactum  fiduciae.  This  pact  then  became  eniorecable  not  by 
ordinary  legis  actio,  as  part  of  the  mancipation,  but  separately 
on  grounds  of  food  faith  alone.  It  gave  nse  to  an  actio  fiduciae 
which  some  writers  think  was  just  an  application  of  the  legjs  actio 
per  judieis  posluUUionem,  but  which  more  probably  was  or^nally 
an  action  in  jaaum  granted  by  the  urban  praetor  by  virtue  of 
his  imperium.  In  any  case  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
an  action  inter  cives  based  on  principles  of  good  faith.  The  fidiiciary 
clause  had  the  effect  of  freeing  alike  the  right  of  the  vendor  and  the 
obligation  of  the  vendee  from  the  hard-and-fast  lines  of  the  jus 
strictum,  and  subordinating  them  to  the  principles  of  bona  fides.* 
Of  the  civil  modes  of  acquiring  property  on  singular  title  sp- 

?>licable  to  both  res  mflncifn  and  res  nee  maneipi  surrender  in  coun 
injure  cessio)  was  just  a  ret  vindicatio  arrested  in  its  initial  smmm- 
stage.  The  parties,  cedent  and  cessionary,  having  pre>  ^wtm 
viously  arranged  the  terms  of  transfer — sale,  donation  or  c^vt. 
otherwise— appeared  before  the  magistrate;  the  cession- 
arjf,  taking  the  position  of  plaintiff,  declared  the  thing  his  in 
quiritary  right;  the  cedent,  as  defendant,  was  asked  what  he  had 
to  say  in  answer;  and,  on  his  admission  or  silence,  the  magistrate 
at  once  pronounced  a  decree  (addiclio)  which  completed  the  transfer, 
but  which  might  be  subject  to  a  fiduciary  reservation  or  deduction 
of  a  servitude.  It  was  probably  more  resorted  to  for  the  con- 
stitution of  servitudes,  both  real  and  personal,  and  transfer  of 
such  rights  as  patria  poteslas,  tutory-at-law  of  a  woman,  or  an 
agnatic  inheritance  that  had  already  opened,  than  for  conveyance 
of  property.  For  it  was  not  only  inconvenient,  inasmuch  as  it 
required  the  parties  to  appear  before  the  supreme  magistrate  in 
Rome,  and  could  not  be  carried  through  by  any  one  under  power 
(as  mancipation  might),  but  it  had  also  the  serious  disadvantage  that 
it  did  not  ipso  jure  imply  any  warranty  of  title  by  the  cedent  in  the 
event  of  eviction  or  give  rise  to  an  action  de  modo  agri.  Nor  did  it. 
like  mancipation  and  tradition,  make  payment  of  the  price  a  condition 

firecedent  of  the  transfer  of  property.  The  reason  was  that  in 
orm  the  right  of  the  cessionary  flowea  from  the  magisterial  decree: 
"  Since  you  say  the  thing  b  yours;  and  the  cedent  does  not  say  it 
is  his,  1  declare  it  yours,"  and  not  from  any  act  or  word  of  the 
cedent's,  who  was  passive  in  the  matter. 

Usucapion,'  regulated  by  the  XII.  Tables,  but  not  improbably 
recognized  previously  in  a  vague  and  uncertain  way,  converted 
uninterrupted  possession  {usus)  into  quiritary  property 
by  efflux  of  time.  The  provision  in  the  Tables,  as 
given  by  Cicero,  was  to  this  effect:  "  usus  auctoritas 
fundi  biennium  est,  ceterarum  rerum  omnium  annuus  est." 
The  relation  in  which  the  words  usus  and  auctoritas  stand  to 
each  other  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion:  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  amongst  modem  civilians  is  that  the  two 
words  should  be  taken  disjunctively,  the  first  alone  referring 
to  usucapion,  and  the  second  to  the  warranty  of  title  incumbent 
on  the  vendor  in  a  mancipation,  and  that  both  were  limited 
to  two  years  in  the  case  of  lands  (and,  by  extensive  interpreta- 
tion, houses),  and  to  one  year  in  the  tzsc  of  anything  else. 
In  the  later  jurisprudence  the  possession  required  to  be  based 
on  a  sufficient  title  and  the  possessor  to  be  in  good  faith  But 
the  decemviral  code,  as  is  now  generally  admitted,  contained 
no  such  requirements;  any  citizen  occupying  immovables  or 
holding  movables  as  his  own,  provided  they  were  usucaptible 
and  he  had  not  taken  them  thefluously,  acquired  a  quiritary 
right  in  two  years  or  one,  as  the  case  might  be,  simply  on  the 
strength  of  his  possession.  Originally,  therefore,  it  was  simply 
the  conversion  of  de  facto  possession,  no  matter  how  acquired 
so  long  as  not  by  theft,  into  legal  ownership  when  prolonged 
for  the  statutory  period, — too  often  the  maintenance  of  might 
at  the  cost  of  right.  But  in  time  it  came  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  remedy  for  some  defect  of  title,  arising  either  from 
irregularity  of  conveyance  or  incapacity  of  the  party  from 
whom  a  transfer  had  been  taken;  and  with  the  progr^s  of 

*  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  about  fiducia.  See  Oertmann. 
Fiducia  im  rom.  Privatrecht  (Berlin.  1890);  Girard,  Manmti,  4th  ed. 
pp.  519-23;  Sohm,  Institulionen  (Eng.  trans.,  3nd  ed).  pp.  63-65. 

'Literature:  Stintzing,  Das  Wesen  von  bona  fides  und  titutus 
in  d.  rom.  Vsucapionslekre  (Heidelberg,  18^2):  Schirmer,  Die 
Grundidee  d.  Usucapion  im  rdm.  Reckt  (Berlin,  1855);  IVmice, 
Labeo,  3nd  ed.  ii.  328  seq. ;  Voigt,  XII.  Tafeln,  ii.  f  91 ,  Karlowa. 
Rom.  R.G.  ii.  A87  seq. ;  Esmein,  "  Sur  I'histoire  dc  I'usucapioQ.' 
MHanges  (1886;,  pp.  171  seq. 
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Jnii^midence  it  developed  into  the  carefully  regulated  positive 
prescription  which  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  found  a  place 
in  every  modem  system. 

The  conception  of  the  abstract  notion  of  a  real  right  in 
(or  over)  the  property  of  another  person  (jus  in  re  aliena) 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  at  so  early  a  period  in  the 
n^ffg^  history  of  the  law  as  that  now  under  consideration. 
The  rural  servitudes  of  way  and  water  were  no  doubt 
very  early  recognized,  for  they  ranked  as  res  mancipi,  and 
the  XII.  Tables  contained  various  regulations  in  reference  to 
the  former.  Usufruct,  too,  was  probably  not  unknown;  but 
the  urban  praedial  servitudes  bear  the  impress  of  a  somewhat 
later  jurisprudence.  Pignorate  and  hypothecary  rights  were 
certainly  unknown  as  rights  protected  by  action.^  Between 
private  parties  the  only  thing  legally  recognised  of  the  nature 
of  a  real  security  was  the  fiducia  that  is  described  above. 
Approaching  more  nearly  to  the  modem  idea  of  a  mortgage 
was  the  security  praedibus  praediisque  required  by  the  state 
from  those  indebted  to  it  in  assurance  of  their,  obligations. 
Here  there  was  the  double  guarantee  of  sureties  (praedes)  and 
mortgages  of  lands  of  theirs  (praedia  subsignata);  but.  how 
they  were  dealt  with  when  the  debtor  made  default  is  by  no 
means  dear. 

Changes  in  the  Law  of  Succession. — ^The  two  forms  of  testa- 
ment of  the  regal  period,  viz.,  that  made  in  the  comitia  of 
r«#  the  curies  and  that  by  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
still  remained  in  use  in  the  early  Republic;  though 
before  the  end  of  the  Republic  they  were  displaced 
by  the  general  adoption  of  that  executed  with  the  copper  and 
scales  (testamentum  per  aes  et  libram).  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  it  was  to  the  first  two  alone  that  the 
words  applied  which  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  provisions 
of  the  XII.  Tables  about  inheritance:  "uti  legassit  suae  rei, 
ita  jus  esto."  Whether  resort  was  to  the  comUia  or  to  the 
army,  the  testator's  own  will  in  the  matter  was  henceforth 
to  be  supreme.  There  was  to  be  no  more  reference  to  the 
pontiffs  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  testament  in  view  of  the 
interests  of  the  family  sacra  and  of  creditors  of  the  testator's; 
from  legislators,  sanctioning  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
rules  of  succession,  the  assembled  Quirites  became  merely 
witnesses — recipients  of  the  oral  declaration  of  the  testator's 
will  in  regard  to  his  inheritance.* 

The  testament  with  the  copper  and  the  scales  is  depicted 
by  Gaius  as  a  written  instrament.  But  he  presents  it  in  what 
might  be  described  as  the  third  stage  of  its  history. 
Its  probable  origin  has  been  explained  {supra,  p.  534). 
[f^^  It  was  originally  not  a  testament  but  only  a  make- 
shift for  one.  A  plebeian  was  not  qualified  in  the 
regal  period  to  make  a  testament  in  the  comitia;  so,  instead, 
he  transferred  his  estate  to  a  friend  on  whom,  he  could  rely, 
with  instractions  how  to  distribute  it  on  his  death.  The 
transferee  was  called  famUiae  emptor,  because  the  conveyance 
was  in  form  a  mancipation  for  a  nominal  price. 

It  b  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  same  device  may  occasionally 
have  been  resorted  to  by  a  patridan  who  had  neglected  to  make  a 
regular  testament,  and  was  seized  with  mortal  illness  before  he  had 
an  opportunity  <x  appealing  to  the  curies.'  But  such  a  disposition 
was  not  a  testament,  and  may  not  have  been  A>  called.  A  testa- 
ment was  the  nomination  of  a  person  as  the  testator's  heir.  It 
made  the  person  instituted  as  fully  the  representative  of  the  testator 
after  bis  death  as  his  heir-at-law  would  have  been  had  he  died 

'  Hypothecary  rights  were  unknown  until  near  the  end  of  the 
RepuDiic.  But  Festus  (j.v.  "  Nandtor ":  see  Bnins,  Pontes, 
6th  ed..  tii.  16)  speaks  of  a  provision  in  the  Caawan  league  between 
Rome  and  the  Latin  states  of  the  year  362  u.c. — "  Si  quid  pignorb 
nascasdtur,  sbi  habeto" — which  may  suggest  that  the  Romans 
at  this  period  were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  pledge  or  pawn 
of  movables  as  a  transaction  of  some  value  de  facto  if  not  aejure. 

*  See  Cirard,  Manuel  de  droit  romain,  4tn  ed.  p.  800.  On  the 
"  uti  le^^ssit  '*  law  of  the  Tables  see  ibid,  p,  783,  and  d.  Cuq, 
Jnstituttons  Juridifues,  and  ed.  pp.  124-125. 

*  The  comitia.  Gains  tdls  us  (ia.  |  loa),  met  only  twice  a  year  to 
Moction  testaments.  In  Mommsen's  view.  R6m.  Chronologie 
(i8m),  pp.  341  seq.,  these  days  were  the  a4tn  of  March  and  the 
34tnof  May. 


intestate.  The  original  mortis' causa  mandpation  that  opened  the 
way  for  the  testament  per  aes  et  libram  conlerred  upon  the  famiiiae 
emptor  no  such  character.  Gaius  says  that  he  stood  in  place  of  an 
heir  (heredis  loco),  inasmuch  a«  he  had  such  of  an  heir's  rights  and 
duties  as  the  famiiiae  venditor  had  it  in  his  power  to  confer  and 
impose;  but  the  transaction  was  but  a  conveyance  of  estate,  with 
a  limitation  of  the  right  of  the  jsrantee.  It  has  been  argued  that,' 
as  the  law  did  not  recognize  conditional  mandpation,  the  conveyance 
must  have  operated  as  a  complete  and  inunediate  divestiture  of 
the  grantee.^  But  this  does  not  follow.  For  it  was  quite  competent 
for  a  man,  in  transferring  property  by  mandpation,  to  reserve  to 
himself  a  life  interest;  ancf  apparently  it  was  equally  competent 
for  him  to  postpone  ddivery  01  possession,  without  infringing  the 
rule  that  the  mancipation  itsdf  could  not  be  ex  certe  tempore.  So 
far  as-  one  can  see,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
grantor  of  the  conveyance  (or  quasi-testator)  bargaining  that  he  was 
to  retain  the  possession  till  his  death;  and,  as  the /amilia  was  an 
Aggre^te  of  estate  (universitas  rerum)  which  retained  its  identity 
notwithstanding  any  change  in  its  component  dements,  he  must 
in  such  case  have  been  as  tree  to  operate  on  it  while  he  survived,' 
as  if  he  had  never  conveyed  it  by  mandpation. 

Cicero  incidentally  remarks^— what  indeed  the  nature  of  the' 
transaction  of  itself  very  distinctly  suggests — that  the  tme 
testament  with  the  copper  and  the  scales  had  its  statutory, 
warrant,  not  in  the  uti  legassit  suae  rei  of  the  XII.  Tables,  but 
in  the  provision  contained  in  the  words:  "  cum  nexum  fadet 
mandpiumque,  uti  lingua  nuncupassit,  ita  jus  esto."  Reflec- 
tion on  the  import  and  comprehensiveness  of  these  words  led 
the  pontifical  interpreters  to  the  condusion  that  there  was 
nothing  in  them  to  prevent  the  direct  institution  of  an  heir 
in  the  course  of  the  ser6a  muncupata  engrafted  on  a  mandpa- 
tion. From  the  moment  this  view  was  adopted  and  put  in 
practice  the  famiiiae  mancipatio  ceased  to  be  a  transfer  of  the 
testator's  estate  to  the  famiiiae  emptor;  the  lattto's  purchase 
was  now  for  form's  sake  only,  though  atill  an  indispensable 
form,  since  it  was  it  alone  that,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
statute,  imparted  efficacy  to  the  nuncupatio.  But  it  was  the 
nutumpaiio--i}it  |Oral  dedaration  addrened  to  the  witnesses—; 
that  really  contained  the  testamentary  disposition,  is.  the 
institution  of  an  heir,  with  such  other  provisions  as  the  testator 
thought  fit  to  embody  in  it.  This  was  the  second  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  testament  per  aes  et  libram.  The  third  was 
marked  by  the  introduction  of  tablets  in  which  the  testamentary 
provisions  were  set  out  in  writing,  and  which  the  testator 
displayed  to  the  witnesses,  folded  and  tied  up  in  the  usual 
manner,  declaring  that  they  contained  the  record  of  his  kst 
will 

Gaius  narrates  the  wofds  spoken  bv  the  famUae  emptor  and 
addressed  to  the  testator  as  follows:  "  Your  estate  and  bdon^ngs 
(familia  pectmUaque  tua),  be  they  mine  by  purchase  with  this  bit 
oL  copper  and  these  copper  scales,  subject  to  your  instructions,  but 
in  my  keeping,  that  so  you  may  lawfully  make  your  testament 
according  to  the  statute  (.quo  tu  jure  testamentum  facere  possis 
secundum  leKm  publicam).  The  meaning  of  the  words  "  in  my 
keeping  (endo  custoddam  meam)"  is  not  quite  obvious;  they  are 
'probably  remnants  of  an  older  s^le,  but  may  be  due  to  a  derical 
error  of  the  writer  of  the  Verona  MS.  Certain  it  is  that  they  no  more 
imported  a  real  custody  than  a  real  property  in  the  famiiiae  emptor; 
(or  the  testator  remained  so  entirely  master  of  his  estate  that  the 
very  next  day  if  he  pleased  he  might  mandpate  it  anew  to  a  different 
purchaser,  and  nuncupate  fresh  testamentary  writings.  The  nuncu- 
pation by  the  testator  was  in  these  terms:  '  As  is  written  in  these 
tablets  so  do  I  give,  so  do  I  lejj^te,  so  do  I  declare  my  wfll ;  therefore, 

Suirites,  grant  me  your  testimony  ";  and,  adds  Gaius,  "  whatever 
le  testator  had  set  down  in  detail  m  his  testamentary  tablets  he 
was  regaixled  as  declaring  and  confirming  by  this  general  statement" 
To  the  appeal  of  the  testator  the  witnesses  responded  by  giving  their 
testimony  in  words  which  unfortunatdy  are  not  preaerveo;  and 
then  the  testament  was  sealed  by  tesutor.  offidals  and  witnesses, 
the  seals  bdng  outside  according  to  the  early  fashion.* 

Although  this  testament  with  the  copper  and  the  scales  was  justi- 
fied in  the  first  instance  by  the  provision  of  the  XII.  Tables  as  to 
the  effect  of  nuncupative  words  annexed  to  a  mandpation,  yet  in 
course  of  time  it  came  to  be  subordinated  to  that  other  one  which 
dealt  directly  with  tesUmentary  dispositions:  uU  legassit  suae  rei, 
ita  jus  esto.  Upon  the  words  uti  legassit  the  widest  possible  meaning 
was  put  by  the  interpreters:  not  only  was  a  testator  held  entitled 
on  the  strength  of  them  to  apooint  tutors  to  wife  and  children,  to 
enfranchise  slaves  and  make  oequests  to  legatees,  but  he  might 

*  Cic,  D*  Oral.  i.  57.  §  245-  , 

*  On  the  above  passage  of  Gaius,  see  Sohm,  InsL  1 99^ 
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even  disinherit  a  child  in  his  poUstas  (suns  keres)  in  favour  of  a  stranger, 
•0  long  as  he  did  so  in  express  terms.  Institution  of  a  stranger, 
without  specific  mention  of^  the  suus  kens,  however,  was  fatal,  if 
the  latter  was  a  son;  for  without  express  disherison  (exheredatio) 
his  father  could  not  deprive  him  of  the  interest  he  had  in  the  family 
property  as  in  a  manner  one  of  its  joint  owners.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  disherison  was  contemplated  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Tables;  it  was  foreign  to  the  traditional  conception  of  the 
family  and  the  family  estate.  But  it  was  a  right  whose  concession 
could  not  be  resisted  when  claimed  as  embraced  in  the  uti  Ugassit, 
although  ^nerally  discountenanced,  and  as  far  as  possible  restrained 
by  the  strictness  of  the  rules  imposed  on  its  exercise. 

In  the  absence  of  a  testament,  or  on  its  failure  from  any 
cause,  the  succession  opened  to  the  heirs  ah  intestate.  So 
fgfffffirff  notoriously  were  the  sui  keredes  entitled  to  the  first 
•MOM*  place — and  that  not  so  much  in  the  character  of  heirs 
">*•  as  of  persons  now  entering  upon  the  active  exercise 

of  rights  hitherto  existing,  though  in  a  manner  dormant — 
that  the  compilers  of  the  XII.  Tables  thought  it  superfluous 
expressly  to  declare  it.  "  If  a  man  die  intestate,  leaving  no 
suus  kereSt  his  nearest  agnate  shall  have  his  estate.  If  the 
agnate  also  fail,  his  gentiles  shall  have  it."  It  has  been  pointed 
out,  in  dealing  with  the  tutory  of  agnates,  that  the  notion  of 
agnation,  as  a  bond  distinct  from  that  which  connected  the 
gentile  members  of  a  clan,  was  due  to  the  decemvirs.  They 
had  to  devise  a  law  of  intestate  tutory  and  succession  suitable 
alike  to  the  patricians  who  had  getttes  and  to  the  plebeians 
who  had  none.  To  put  the  latter  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  the  former  was  beyond  their  power;  for  the  fact  haid  to  be 
faced  that  the  plebeians  had  no  gentile  institutions,  and  to 
create  them  was  impossible.  The  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
accepting  the  prindple  of  agnation  upon  which  the  patridan 
gens  was  construct^,  and  establishing  an  agnatic  drdc  of 
kinsmen  (perhaps  at  first  limited  to  the  sixth  degree)  to  which 
the  gens  as  a  collective  body  should  be  postponed  in  the  case 
of  the  patricians,  and  which  should  come  in  place  of  it  in  the 
case  of  the  plebeians.  It  was  not  perfect  equalization,  but 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  the  circumstances  permitted. 
The  difference  was  that,  when  the  agnates  of  a  plebeian  intestate 
failed,  his  inheritance  was  vacant;  whereas,  on  failure  of  those 
of  a  patridan,  there  was  devolution  to  his  gens  in  its  collective 
capacity.  Two  "interpretations"  put  upon  the  statute  had 
an  important  bearing  in  this  connexion,  viz.  (i)  that,  if  the 
nearest  agnates  in  existence  declined  the  succession,  those 
next  in  degree  were  not  allowed  to  take  It;  and  (a)  that  no 
female  agnate  could  take  it  more  remote  than  a  sister  of  the 
deceased  intestate.  The  division  among  two  or  more  agnates 
was  alwa>^  per  capita,  not  per  stirpes. 

The  order  of  intestate  succession  thus  established  by  the 
XII.  Tables,  which  prevailed  until  amended  by  the 'praetors 
probably  in  the  8th  century  of  the  city,  was  first  to  the  sui 
keredes  of  the  deceased,  next  to  his  nearest  agnate  or  agnates, 
and  finally,  if  the  deceased  was  a  patrician,  to  his  gens,^  His 
sui  keredes,  speaking  broadly,  were  those  of  his  descendants 
in  his  potestas  when  he  died  who  by  that  event  (or  even  after 
it,  but  before  his  intestacy  became  manifest)  became  sui  juris, 
together  with  his  wife  in  manu  (who,  as  regarded  his  succession, 
was  reckoned  as  a  daughter);  but  they  did  not  indude  children 
whom  he  had  emandpated  or  daughters  who  had  passed  in 
manum  of  a  husband.  Emancipated  children  did  not  even  come 
in  as  agnates  on  failure  of  sui;  for  emandpation  severed  (he 
tie  of  agnation  as  well  as  that  of  potestas.  For  the  same  reason 
no  kinsman  who  had  been  emancipated,  and  so  cut  off  from  the 
family  tree,  could  claim  as  an  agnate;  for  those  only  were 
agnates  who  were  subject  to  the  same  patria  potestas,  or  would 
have  been  had  the  common  family  head  been  still  alive. 

The  openine  of  a  succesnon  (technically  ddalio  heredilatis)  in 
favour  of  sui  lieredes,  whether  in  virtue  of  a  testamentary^  institu- 
-■  ^.  tion  or  by  operation  of  law  on  intestacy,  at  once  invested 
*tJ2I!I  i^m  with  the  character,  rights  ana  responsibilities  of 
hdrs.  No  acceptance  was  necessary,  nor,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  jus  civile,  was  any  dedinature  competent    They 

*  This  was  for  freeborn  dtixens;  for  freed  men,  the  patron  (or  his 
duldreo  in  potestaU)  took  the  place  of  the  nearest  agnates* 


had  been  all  along  in  a  manner  joint  owners  with  their  parent  of 
the  family  estate,  which  by  his  death  had  become,  nominally  at 
least,  an  mheritance;  and,  as  he  had  not  thought  fie  to  terminate 
their  interest  in  it  by  emancipating  or  disinheritmg  them,  they  were 
not  now  allowed  to  disown  it.  Hence  they  were  spoken  of  as 
necessary  heiis  (keredes  sui  et  uecessarii).  A  dave,  too  whom  his 
owner  had  instituted  in  his  testament  with  gift  of  liberty  was  a 
necessary  hdr:  he  could  not  decline,  and  was  invested  with  the 
character  of  hdr  the  moment  the  testator  died.  Not  so  with  stranger 
institutes  or  agnates  taking  on  intestacy:  they  were  free  to  take  or 
reject  the  inheritance  as  they  saw  fit;  consequently,  an  act  of 
acceptance  (oJt/io)  was  necessary  on  their  part  to  make  them 
hdrs. 

Thb  was  a  formal  declaration  before  witnesses,  which  gpt  the 
name  of  cretio.*  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  testator,  in  instituting 
an  hdr,  to  require  that  he  ^ould  make  a  formal  declaration  oi 
acceptance  within  a  limited  time,  failing  which  his  ri^ht  should  pass 
to  a  substitute,  who  in  turn  was  required  to  enter  within  a  certain 
time;  and  so  on  with  any  number  of  substitutes,  the  aeries  ending 
with  one  of  his  slaves,  who  became  hdr  without  entry,  and  thus 
saved  the  testator  from  the  disgrace  of  past  mortem  bankruptcy 
in  the  event  of  the  inheritance  proving  insolvent.  The  tin'  tepusU 
of  the  Tables,  as  interpreted  oy  the  pontiffs,  conferred  upon  a 
testator  very  jpeat  latitude  of  testamentary  disposition,  even  to 
the  extent  oT  disherison  of  sui  heredes.  This  was  a  course, 
however,  that  was  probably  rarriy  resorted  to  unless  when  a  chiki 
had  been  guilty  of  gross  ingratitude,  or  when  the  parent  had  reason 
to  believe  nis  estate  was  insolvent  and  desired  to  protect  his  children 
from  the  responsibilities  of  inheritance.  Usually  his  sui,  if  he  had 
any,  would  he  his  institutes,  and  the  purpose  of  the  testament 
dther  to  apportion  the  estate  amongst  them  as  he  thought  expedient, 
or  to  give  nim  an  opportunity  of  appointing  tutors,  bequeathing 
legacies,  or  enfranchising  slaves.  On  intestacy  the  sui  took  equally 
but  per  stirpes;  that  is  to  say,  grandchildren  by  a  son  who  had 
predeceased  or  been  emancipated,  but  who  therasdvcs  had  been 
retained  in  thdr  grandfather's  piolesias,  took  amongst  them  the 
share  to  whkh  their  father  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled, 
instead  of  taking  equal  shares  with  their  surviving  uncles.  It  was 
by  no  means  unusual,  when  the  whde  inheritance  descended  to 
sons,  for  them  to  hold  it  in  common  for  many  years  as  quasi  partners 
{coHsortes) ;  but  any  one  of  them  was  entitled  at  any  moment  to  daim 
a  partition  which  was  effected  judicially,  by  an  arbitral  procedure 
introdwxd  by  the  XII.  Tables,  termed  a  judicium  (or  arbiirium) 
famitiae  erciscundae.  Where  two  or  more  strangers  were  instituted 
tcstamentariljr,  whether  to  equal  or  unequal  shares,  if  one  of 
them  faUcd  dther  by  predecease  or  declinature  his  share  aocnicd 
ipso  jure  to  the  othere;  for  it  was  a  rule  that  early  became  pro- 
verbial that  a  man  coukl  not  die  partly  testate  and  partly  in- 
testate. There  was  the  same  accrual  among  agnates  on  mtestacy; 
and  both  they  and  stranger  testamentary  institutes  had  the  same 
action  for  divisu>n  of  the  inheritance  tnat  was  made  use  of  by 
sui  heredes. 

According  to  Gains  it  was  as  a  stimulus  to  hdre  to  enter  as  soon 
as  possible  to  an  inheritance  that  had  opened  to  them,  and  thos 
make  early  provision  alike  for  satisfying  the  claims  of 


creditors  of  the  deceased  and  attending  to  his  family  *"" 
sacra,  that  the  law  came  to  recognize  the  somewhat  re-  f^ 
markable  institution  of  usucapion  or  prescriptive  acqui- 
sition of  the  inheritance  in  the  character  of  heir  {usucapio  pro  hertde). 
Such  usucapion  was  impossible — there  was  no  room  for  it — if  the 
deceased  had  left  sui  heredes;  for  the  inheritance  vested  in  them 
the  moment  he  died.  But,  if  there  were  no  sui  heredes,  then  any 
person  taking  possession  of  the  property  that  had  beloi^ed  to  the 
deceased,  and  holding  it  for  twdve  months  without  intemtptioii. 
thereby  acquired  it  as  if  he  were  hdr:  in  fact,  according  to  the  views 
then  held,  he  acquired  the  inheritance  itself.  Gaius  characterises 
it  as  a  dishonest  acquisition,  inasmuch  as  the  usucapient  knew 
that  what  he  had  taken  posscsston  of  was  not  his.  But.  as  already 
explained,  the  usucapion  of  the  XII.  Tables  did  not  require  hema 
fides  on  the  part  of  the  uscapient;  he  might  acquire  ownership 
Dy  prolonged  possession  of  what  he  knew  did  not  belong  to  him 
so  long  as  he  did  not  appropriate  it  theftuously.  Le.  knowing  that 
it  belonged  to  another.  But  an  inheritance  unappropriated  by 
an  heir  who  had  nothing  more  than  a  right  to  claim  it  bdonccd  ia 
strictness  to  no  one;  and  there  was  no  theft,  therefore^  when  a 
person  took  possession  of  it  with  a  view  to  U8ucapk>n  in  the  diaracter 
of  heir.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  on  the  completion  of  his 
possession  he  was  reined  as  hdr  just  as  fully  as  if  he  had  ukea 
under  a  tesument  or  as  hdrsat-law  on  intestacy — ^that  is  to  say. 
that  he  was  heM  responsible  to  creditors  of  the  deceased  and  required 
to  charge  himself  with  the  family  sacra.  Gaius  does  not  sav  as  much: 
but  botn  the  Coruncantan  and  the  Mudan  edict  '  imposed  the  latttf 
burden  upon  him  who  had  usucapted  by  poaseaion  the  greater 
part  of  a  deceased  person's  esute;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  burden  of  debts  must  in  like  manner  have  fallnn  on 
the  usucapient  or  usucapients  in  proportion  to  the  shares  they  had 
taken  of  the  deceased's  property. 


*Gai.  ii.  164-173. 
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Tk€  Lam  of  OUigaHons. — ^In  his  Liber  Aurearum  Gaius  says 
obligaliona  arise  from  either  contract  or  delict,  or  miscellaoeous 
Lmwi  causes  (variae  causarum  figyrae).  But  those  arising 
from  contract  fill  a  place  in  the  later  jurisprudence 
vastly  greater  than  those  arising  from  delict.  In  the 
XII.  Tables  it  was  different.  In  them  delicts  were  much  more 
prominent  than  contracts — wrongs  entitling  the  sufferer  to 
demand  the  imposition  of  penalties  upon  the  wrong-doer  that 
in  most  cases  covered  both  reparation  and  punishment.  The 
disproportion  in  the  formulated  provisions  in  reference  to  the 
two  sources  of  obligation,  however,  is  not  surprising.  For, 
first  of  all,  the  purpose  of  the  decemviral  code  was  to  remove 
oncerfainties  and  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the  arbitrariness 
of  the  magistrates.  In  nothing  was  there  more  scope  for  this 
than  in  the  imposition  of  penalties;  and,  as  different  offences 
required  to  be  differently  treMed,  the  provisions  in  reference 
to  them  were  necessarily  multiplied.  In  the  next  place,  the 
intercourse  that  evokes  contract  was  as  yet  very  limited.  Agri- 
culture was  the  occupation  of  the  great  majority;  of  traule 
and  commerce  there  was  Uttle;  coined  money  had  hardly 
begun  to  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium.  Li^tly,  the  safe- 
guards of  engagement  then  lay  to  a  great  extent  in  the  sworn 
oath  or  the  plighted  faith,  of  which  the  law  {jus)  hardly  yet 
took  cognisance,  but  which  found  a  protection  quite  as  potent 
in  the  religious  and  moral  sentiments  that  had  so  firm  a  hold 
on  the  people. 

It  may  be  asked — If  a  man  purchased  sheep  or  store  cattle,  a 
pkwgh,  a  to«,  a  jar  of  wine  or  oil,  had  he  no  action  to  compel 

delivery,  the  vendor  no  action  for  payment  of  the  price? 

Did  the  hire  of  a  horse  or  the  loan  of  a  bullock  create  no 

obligationP     Was  partnership  unknown,  and  deposit. 

and  i^edge,  and  Miretyshtp  in  any  other  form  than  that 
of  vadiuunittmf  (mt  can  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that, 
as  transactions  of  daily  life,  they  must  all  have  been  more  or  less 
familiar.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they  were  already  regu- 
lated by  law  and  protected  by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Modern 
historical  jurists  are  pfctty  well  agreed  that  not  only  the  real  con- 
tracts of  loan  {mtUunm  and  commodtUum),  deposit,  and  pledge,  but 
also  the  consensual  onas  of  sale,  locatMn,  partnership,  and  mandate, 
and  the  verbal  one  of  suretyship,  were  as  yet  barely  recognized  by 
law.  The  law  recognized  conveyance  but  hardly  contract.  Sale 
was  the  offspring  of  barter — of  mstant  exchange  of  one  thing  for 
another.  With  such  instant  exchange  there  was  no  room  for  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  on  either  side.  The  substitution  of  coined  money 
for  the  raw  metal  can  hardly  have  effected  any  radical  change: 
the  ordinary  practice  of  those  early  tiroes  must  still  have  been 
nssd^-money  transaction — an  instant  exchange  of  ware  for  price: 
and  it  can  cnly  have  been  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
arrangement  was  exceptionally  for  delivery  or  payment  at  a  future 
date,  say  next  market  dajr,  that  obligation  was  neld  to  have  been 
created.   Was  that  obligation  enforceable  by  the  civil  tribunals? 

Some  jurists  hold  that  it  was — that  at  no  time  were  the  tus  gentium 
contracts  outside  the  protection  of  judicial  remedies,  although  by 
a  simpler  procedure  than  that  resorted  to  for  enforcement  of  the 
contracts  of  the  jus  cmle.  But  two  provisions  in  the  XII.  Tables 
aeem  to  prove  that  it  was  not  so  enforceable  when  they  were  drawn 
up.  The  first  is  that  already  referred  to  as  recorded  by  Justinian— 
tttit.  where  a  thing  was  sold  and  delivered,  the  property,  neverthe- 
less, was  not  to  pass  until  the  price  had  been  paid  or  sureties  {vades)  for 
it  accepted  by  the  vendor.  Far  from  being  a  recognition  of  the  obliga- 
tory nature  of  the  transaction,  this  provision  is  really  a  recognition 
of  the  inability  of  the  law  to  enforce  payment  of  the  price  by  the 
vendee:  it  b  a  declaratwn  that,  on  the  tatter's  failure  to  pay,  the 
vendor,  unprotected  t^  anjr  personal  action,  should  be  entitled  to 
get  back  the  thing  sora  as  still  his  own,  no  matter  in  whose  hands  he 
found  it.  The  second  related  to  the  case  of  a  person  who  had 
bought  a  victim  for  sacrifice,  but  had  failed  to  pay  for  it.  A  real 
action  for  its  revindication  by  the  seller  after  it  had  been  consumed  on 
the  altar  was  out  of  the  question ;  so  he  was  authorized  by  the  Tables, 
by  the  process  dtpigtufris  eapio,  at  his  own  hand  to  appropriate  in 
satisfaction  a  sumcient  equivalent  out  of  the  belongings  of  the 
pofchaser,  against  whom  he  had  no  personal  action. 

It  was  a  principle  of  the  1a#  of  Rome  through  the  whole  of 
its  histoiy,  thou^  in  course  of  time  subject  to  an  increasing 
juip^  number  of  exceptions,  that  mere  agreement  between 
aw  •/  two  persons  did  not  give  him  in  whose  favour  it  was 
conceived  a  right  to  demand  its  enforcement.  To 
entitle  a  man  to  claim  the  intervention  of  the  civil 
tribunals  to  compel  implement  of  an  engagement  undertaken 
by  another,  it  was  necessary  (subject  to  those  exceptions) 


either  that  it  should  be  dothed  in  some  form  prescribed  or 
recognized  by  the  law,  or  that  it  should  be  accompanied  or 
followed  by  some  relative  act  which  rendered  it  something 
more  than  a  mere  interchange  of  consent.  Under  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  XII.  Tables  the  formalities  required  to  elevate 
an  agreement  to  the  rank  of  contract  and  make  it  civilly  obli* 
gatory  sometimes  combined  ceremonial  act  and  words  of  style, 
sometimes  did  not  go  beyond  words  of  style,  but  in  all  cases 
took  place  before  witnesses.  Dotis  dieiio,  the  undertaking  oi 
a  parent  to  provide  a  dowry  with  1^  daughter  whom  he  was 
giving  in  marriage,  and  vadimonium,  the  guarantee  of  a  surety 
for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  undertaking  either  of  a  party  to 
a  contract  or  a  party  to  a  litigation  (some  think  only  the  latter), 
probably  required  nothing  more  than  words  of  style  before 
persons  who  could  if  necessary  bear  witness  to  them;  whereas 
an  engagement  incident  to  a  mancipation,  or  an  undertaking 
to  repay  borrowed  money,  required  in  addition  a  ceremony 
with  the  copper  and  the  scales.  This  undertaking  to  repay 
arose  from  the  contract  of  nexum,  which  was,  it  is  thou^t, 
older  than  the  Tables;  both  it  and  the  verbal  contract  by 
sponsio  or  stipulation,  which  was  younger,  require  here  further 
consideration. 

The  Nexal  Contraci} — ^The  tumults  and  seditions  so  frequent 
in  Rome  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Republic  are 
as  frequently  attribut«l  by  ancient  writers  to  the    cmae&eoi 
abuses  of  the  law  of  debt  as  to  any  other  cause,  social   phbuimm 
or  politicaL     The  circumstances  of  the  poorer  pie-    *««»w» 
beians  were  such  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to    ^^ 
avoid  borrowing.    Their  scanty  means  were  dependent  on  the 
regular  cultivation  of  their  little  acres,  and  on  each  operation 
of  the  agricultural  year  being  performed  in  proper  rotation 
and  at  the  proper  season.    But  this  was  every  now  and  again 
interfered  with  by  wars  which  detained  them  from  home  at 
seed-time  or  harvest,  practically  rendering  their  farms  unpro- 
ductive, and  leaving  them  and  their  families  in  straits  for  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life. 

The  practice  of  lending  per  libram  was  doubtless  of  great 
antiquity — indeed,  the  intervention  of  the  scales  was  a  necessity 
when  money  or  what  passed  for  it  had  to  be  weighed 
instead  of  counted;  and  not  improbably  old  custom 
conceded  to  a  lender  .who  had  thus  made  an  advance 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  some  very  summary  and  stringent 
remedy  against  a  borrower  who  failed  in  repayment.  How,  after 
the  Servian  reforms,  it  was  subjected  to  much  the  same  formalities 
as  were  required  for  mancipation  has  been  shown  already.  With 
the  introduction  of  a  coinage  the  transaction,  instead  of  being 
per  libram  simply,  became  one  per  aes  et  libram;  the  scales  were 
touched  with  a  single  piece,  representing  the  money  which  had 
already  been  or  was  about  to  be  paid,  a  formula  recited  whereby 
the  obligation  of  repayment  was  imposed  on  the  borrower,  and 
an  appeal  made  to  the  witnesses  for  their  testimony.  Unfor- 
tunately this  formula  is  nowhere  preserved.  Huschke  assuming 
that  the  lender  was  the  only  speaker,  formulates  it  thus — 
**  quod  ego  tibi  mille  libras  hoc  aere  aeneaque  libra  nexas  dedi, 
eas  tu  mihi  post  annum  jure  nexi  dare  damnas  esto  '* — "  whereas 
with  this  coin  and  these  copper  scales  I  have  given  thee  a 
thousand  asses,  be  thou  therefore  bound  jure  nexi  to  repay 
them  to  me  a  year  hence."  The  phrase  damnas  esto,  like  the 
rest  of  the  formula,  is  unsupported  by  any  conclusive  authority; 

'The  m.odem  literature  on  the  subject  of  nexum  Is  very  large 
and  the  views  taken  of  it  are  discordant.  The  fundamental  work 
is  that  of  Huschke.  Ober  d.  Recht  des  Nexum  (Leipzig.  1846).  Dans 
(Gesch,  d.  r&m.  Rechts,  ii.  2nd  ed.,  1873,  (  146)  gives  a  list  of  the 
more  Important  writings  about  it  and  a  risume  of  the  principal 
theories.  To  this  list,  which  comes  down  to  1870,  may  be  added 
Bekker,  Die  Aktionen  des  r&m.  Prioatteckis,  1.  (Benin,  1871), 
c.  I :  Brinz,  "  Der  Begriff  obligiUio"  in  GrQnhut's  ZeUsckr.  i. 
(1874),  II  sea.;  and  Voigt.  Xu.  Tafeln,  i.  §|  63-65;  Girard, 
Manuel,  4th  to.  pp.  476-482;  Schlossmann,  Nexum  (1904);  Mitteis, 
"  Uber  das  Nexum,*^  Ztsch,  d.  Sao.  StifL  xxit.  96  seq.,  and  xxv. 
282-28A:  Mommsen,  Zlsch,  d,  Sao.  Sttft.  xxiii.  34^  seq.;  Lenel. 
Z.  d.  S.  S.  xxiti.  84  seq.;  Bekker,  Z.  d.  S.  S.  xxiii.  11-^3  and 
429-430;  Kabler.  Z.  d.  S.  S.  xxv.  354  seq.;  Scnn.  Nouo.  Reo.  hist. 
(1905).  PP-  49  seq. 
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but,  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  formula  which  is  given 
by  Gaius  for  dissolving  an  obligation  of  this  kind,  and  with 
that  most  frequently  employed  in  the  Republic  for  imposing 
by  a  public  act  liability  to  pay  a  fixed  and  definite  sum,  it 
may  not  be  wide  of  the mark. 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  procedure?  The. question  is  one 
not  easily  answered.  Brinz  exprosed  the  opinion  that  the  creditor 
was  entitled  in  virtue  of  the  nexum  to  take  his  d^tor  into  custody 
at  any  time  when  he  considered  such  a  course  necessary  for  his 
own  protection*  even  before  the  conventional  term  of  repayment-— 
that  the  debtor  was  in  bonds,  virtually  a  pledge,  from  the  voy 
first,  and  the  tightness  or  looseness  of  them  a  matter  in  the  dis- 
cretbn  of  his  creditor.*  Voigt  holds  that  the  tuxum  did  not  give 
the  creditor  any  peculiar  hmd  over  his  debtor,  and  that  on  the 
tatter's  failure  to  repay  an  ordinaiy  action  was  necessary,  to  be 
followed  by  the  usual  proceedings  in  execution  if  judgmient  was 
in  favour  of  the  former.  'These  views  may  be  said  to  be  the  two 
extremes;  and  between  them  lie  a  good  many  others,  more  or  less 
divergent.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  b  caused  to 
some  extent  by  the  ambigui^  of  the  words  nexus  and  nexum.  The 
transaction  itself  was  called  nexum  and  occasionally  also  nexus; 
the  money  advanced  was  nexum  aes  (hence  nexi,  i^  aeris,  datio); 
the  bond  was  neints  (of  the  fourth  declension);  and  the  debtor 
on  whom  the  bond  was  laid  was  also  iiexiu  (of  the  second).  All 
this  is  simple  enough.  But  we  find  the  same  word  nexus  employed 
by  the  historians  as  almost  synonymous  with  vinctus — to  denote 
the  condition  of  a  debtor  put  in  fetters  by  his  creditor.  That 
might  be  the  condition  either  of  a  nexal  borrower  or  of  an  ordinary 
judgment-debtor.  The  former  in  such  a  case  was  doubly  nexus; 
ne  was  at  once  in  the  bonds  of  legal  obligation  and  in  those  of 
physical  constraint.  In  many  passages  in  whkh  Livy  and  others 
speak  of  the  next  it  is  extreniidy  diflu:ult,  sometimes  impossible,  to 
be  sure  in  which  sense  they  use  the  word.  It  is  therefore  not  sur* 
prising  that  there  should  be  considerable  divcrnty  of  opinion  on  the 
subject.* 

Since  Huschke,  the  great  majority  of  writers— Voigt,*  Lenel 
and  Mitteis  are  distinguished  exceptions — concur  in  opinion  that 
the  neuJ  contract  entitled  the  creditor,  after  expiry  of  thirty 
days  from  the  conventional  date  of  repayment  of  the  loan,  to  proceed 
against  his  d^tor  by  manus  injedio  witl^out  any  antecedent  action 
or  judgment,  and  failing  settlement  to  detain  him,  and  put  him 
to  servpe  labour,  and  subject  him  to  servile  treatment,  until  the 
loan  was  repakL  The  paralld  of  such  a  coune  is  to  be  met  with 
amongst  numy  ancient  nations — ^Jews,  Greeks,  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  ftc^  And  it  was  not  utogether  unreasonable.  If  a 
borrower  had  already  exhausted  all  available  means  of  raising 
money,  had  sold  or  mortgaged  everythii^  he  possessed  of  any 
value,  what  other  course  was  open  to  him  in  his  necessity  except  to 
imptcdge  himself?  That  the  creditor  should  have  been  entitled  to 
realize  the  right  he  had  thus  acquired  without  the  judgment  on 
it  of  a  court  of  law  is  eaually  intelligible.  It  was  just  a  case  of 
regulated  self-help.  The  nexal  contract  was  a  public  act,  carried 
out  in  the  presence  of  the  five  dtisen  witnesses  and  libripenSt 
who  were  witnesses  alike  of  the  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness 
and  of  the  tadt  engagement  of  the  dd>tor.  The  only  valid  ob- 
jection apparently  that  could  be  stated  against  the  creditor's  appre- 
hension of  his  debtor  in  execution  was  that  the  indebtedness  no 
longer  existed — that  the  loan  had  been  repaid.    But  a  nexal  debt 

*  Brinz,  in  Grflnhut's  Ztitschr.  L  23.  He  likens  the  positron 
of  the  nexus  to  that  of  a  things— land,  say — mortgaged  to  a  creditor 
in  security  of  a  claim.  Such  security  the  Roman  jurists  con- 
stantly speak  of  as  ref  obUgata,  and  sometimes  as  resnexa.  As 
Brinz  observes,  the  thing^  was  Migata  from  the  first,  and  continued 
so  as  long  as  thed^t  it  secured  was  unpaid,  even  though  the 
creditor  found  it  unnecessary  to  reduce  it  into  possession  or  interfere 
with  it  in  any  way. 

>  As  to  the  use  of  the  terms  nexum  and  nextu  by  the  classicaj 
jurists,  see  Roby,  Roman  Prnate  Law  (190a),  vol.  it.  pp.  396  seq. 

*  He  holds  that  the  obligatron  created  nexo  did  not  impose  any 
immediate  liability  on  the  borrower  which  the  lender  could  enforce 
without  judicial  intervention,  but  that  the  latter  required  to  proceed 
against  the  former  in  ordinary  course,  by  what  he  calls  an  actio 
pecuniae  nuncupatae.  Mitteis,  ut  supra,  supports,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  Voigt's  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  further  proceedinj:s 
after  the  nexal  contract,  and  rejects  the  notion  of  non-judicial 
manus  injectio,  but  regards  the  actio  pecuniae  nuncupatae  as  non- 
existent. Cf.  Mitteis.  R&m,  Prioatrecht  (1908),  pp.  137  seq.  Accord- 
ing to  Lend,  Z.  d.  Sop.  StifL.  84  seq.,  there  never  existed  any  nexal 
contract  of  loan,  and  the  whole  doctrine  on  the  subject  has  there- 
fore no  solid  foundatbn. 

«See  authorities  in  Brinz's  paper  in  Grilnhut*s  Zeitschr.  I  2$, 
The  Greek  phrase  was  M  vdviari  iwdtw.  There  is  a  curious 
style  in  Marculfus  (Form.  ti.  77),  in  which  a  borrower  engages 
that,  until  he  shall  have  repaid  his  loan,  his  creditor  shall  have 
right  to  his  services  so  many  days  a  week,  and  shall  have  power 
to  inflk:t  corporal  punishment  if  there  be  dilatoriness  in  rendering 
them* 


could  be  legally  discharged  only  by  next  liheraHOi  which  also  was  ft 
solemn  procedure  per  aes  et  lihram  in  the  presence  of  five  dtisen 
witnesses.  What  need  for  a  judicial  inquiry  in  the  presence  of  fads 
so  notorious?  A  creditor  would  rardy  be  daring  enough  to  pro* 
ceed  to  manus  injecUo  if  his  loan  had  been  repaid;  if  be  did,  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the  discharge  would  at  once  pnxure 
the  release  of  his  alleged  debtor.  It  was  probably  to  nve  oppor- 
tunity for  such  proof,  if  there  was  room  for  it,  that  the  XII.  Tanks 
required  that  a  creditor  who  had  apprehended  a  nexal  debtor  sfaouki 
bring  him  into  court  bdore  carrying  him  off  into  detention. 

Whether  there  was  room  for  a  vindex  and  for  a  magisterial 
addiction  of  the  debtor  after  sixty  days,  with  power  to  kill  or 
sell  into  slavery  after  addiction,  are  disputed  questions,  but  there 
seems  no  good  reason  for  distinguishing  a  nexal  from  a  judicetus 
debtor  in  Uiese  respects.  Untenable  is  the  notion  at  any  rate  that 
the  nexus  by  the  mere  contract  was  placed  in  loco  servi,  or  that  by 
arrest  he  was  in  a  worse  position  than  one  condemned  for  a  judg- 
ment debt,  of  whom  Quintilian  states  distinctly  that  he  still 
retained  his  position  in  the  census  and  in  his  tribe.  Many  a  time 
when  the  exigendes  of  the  state  required  it,  were  the  nex*  ten^)o> 
rarily  rdeased  in  order  to  obey  a  call  to  arms — to  fulfil  the  duty 
incumbent  on  them  as  dtizens.  The  nexal  debtor's  post  ion  after 
arrest  in  regard  to  his  family  rights  is  obscure.  If  originally  they 
shared  his  nexal  condition,  this  did  not  long  continue  to  be  il^ 
law.  If  he  was  a  house-father  he  seemingly  still  retained  bis 
manus  over  his  wife  and  poteslas  over  his  children.  Thdr  eamii^ 
legally  bdonged  to  him,  and  did  not  fall  to  his  creditor.  It  was 
the  body  of  his  dd>tor  that  the  creditor  was  entitled  to,  and  too 
often  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  it  by  way  of  puntshnent; 
there  was  as  yet  no  machinery  for  attaching  the  da>tar's  goods 
in  substantial  reparation  for  the  loss  caused  by  his  breach  of  con- 
tract. 

The  abuses  to  which  this  system  of  personal  execution  gave  rise 
were  great.  Livy  tells  us  thiat  in  the  year  ^8  u.c  (326  B.C.)  a 
man  than  ordinarily  flagrant  outrage  committed  by  a  r^^figmm 
creditor  upon  one  of  his  young  next,  who  had  given  him-  ^^ 
self  up  as  responsible  for  a  loan  contracted  by  his  deceased 
father,  roused  the  populace  to  such  a  pitch  of  indignation  as  to 
necessitate  instant  remedial  l^islation.  The  result  was  the  Poet- 
nian  law  (Lex  Poetilia  Papiria).  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
meagre  accounts  of  it  we  possess,  it  contained  at  least  these  three 

f provisions — (i)  that  fettere  and  neck,  arm  or  foot  blocks  shoukl  in 
uture  be  applied  only  to  persons  undergoing  imprisonment  for 
crime  or  delict;  (2)  that  no  one  should  ever  again  be  the  imxks 
of  his  creditor  in  respect  of  borrowed  money ;  and  (3)  that  all  existing 
nexi  should  be  rdeased.  ^  The  first  was  intended  to  prevent  un- 
necessary restraint  upon  judgment-debtors  formally  given  over  to 
their  creditors.  The  second  did  not  necessarily  abulsh  the  coo- 
tract  of  loan  per  aes  et  libram,  but  only  what  had  hitherto  been  an 
ipso  jure  -consequence  of  it — the  creditor's  right  to  incarcente  his 
adjtor  without  dther  the  judgment  of  a  court  or  the  warrant  of 
a  magistrate.  For  the  future,  execution  was  to  be  done  a^inst  a 
borrc^irer  only  as  a  j  udgment-debtor  f  (Ninally  made  over  to  his  creditor 
by  magisterial  decree,  and  under  the  restrictions  and  UmitatioBS 
imposed  by  the  Poetilian  law  itsdf.  This  vc^  soon  led  to  the 
disuse  of  nexal  obligation;  once  it  was  deprived  of  its  distinctive 
prooessual  advantages  it  rapidly  gave  place  to  the  simpler  cnga»- 
ment  by  stipulation  usually  enforceable  per  condictumem.  AsTor 
the  release  of  the  then  existing  nexi,  Cicero,  Livy  and  Dioayaitts  say 
nothing  of  any  condition  annexed  to  the  boon  uic  statute  confeired 
upon  them;  but  Varro  limits  it  to  those  qui  bonam  eopiam  jmranad 
— those  apparently  who  were  able  to  declare  on  oath  that  taey  had 
done  their  best  and  could  do  no  more  to  meet  thdr  creditors*  clairas.* 
Such  a  limitation  can  hardly  be  called  unreasonable,  even  were  we 
to  assume — as  probably  we  ought  to  do—that  the  rriease  spoken  of 
was  only  from  the  boq^s  of  physical  restraint,  not  from  those  of 
legal  obfigatioiu 

Introduction  of  the  StipulationS^'Fttt  events  in  th«  history 
of  the  private  law  were  followed  by  more  far-readuog 
quences  than  the  introduction  of  the  stipulation.  It 
ezerdsedan  enormous  influence  on  the  law  of  contract; 
for.  by  means  of  it  there  was  created  a  unilaterfd 
obligation  that  in  time  became  adaptable  to  almost  evcxy  am- 
cdvable  undertaking  by  one  man  in  favour  of  another.  By 
the  use  of  certain  words  of  style  in  the  form  of  questkm  and 
answer  Any  lawful  agreement  could  thereby  be  made  not  only 

*  The  meaning  of  these  words,  however,  is  disputed, 
idge,  Infamia,  ao6,  and  authorities  there  dted. 

^Literature:  Gndst,  Die  formellen  Vertrdu  d. 
Beriini  1845).  pp.  113  seq.;  iidmbach,  Die  Lekre  1 
Ldpzig,  1049);  Danz,  Der  sacraie  Sckmt*  im  r&m. 
(Jena,  1857),  pp.  102-142,  336  sea.;  Schlesingcr,  Zur  Lekre  mn  deu 
Formalcontracten  (Leipzig.  1858),  |  2;  Voigt,  Jus.  not.,  ^c,  d.  Rim. 
vol.  ti.  I  \%,  vol.  iv.  Beilage  xix.;  Bekker,  Alaionen,  i.  ^2-401; 
Karsten,  Dte  Stipulation  (Kostock,  1878);  Voigt.  R&m.  Ttecktsfh 
sckickte,  I  7;  Girard,  Manuel,  483  seq.;  Karlowa,  Eim.  Recks- 
gesckickte,  ti.  699  seq. 
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ind  paniet  just  as  if  Ihe  old  dtual  had  been  obaerved, 
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always  susceptible  ol  qualification  by  conditions 
erma.  it  was  long,  howcvcTi  before  parties  had  much 
de  ir.  Ibeir^choice  of  language;  ipondto  waa  so  peculiarly 
n  that  no  equivalent  could  lie  admitted;  and  even  the 
ilylei  may  be  said  lo  have  remained  stereotyped  until  well 
IheEmpire.  And  it  waslbeuseof  the  wordsof  style  thai 
tbe  conUict.  It  was  formal,  not  Dutciial;  that  I*  to 
iction  lay  upon  Ibe  promise  the  word!  embodied,  apaif 
any  coniideration  whether  or  not  value  bad  been  given 
.  fa  time  this  serious  disadvanlage  »(*  abated  by  prae- 
i  eiceptions  and  othemite,  as  will  be  noted  below.  Origin- 
be  stipulation  was  employed  only  in  regard  to  engagc- 
I  wbosc  tertns  were  in  every  respect  definite  and  certain, 
by  tbc  U^  actio  pfr  condicli 
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lp<Jatu. 
iv.  TU  Aiiims  nf  Ot  Im. 
Thi  Lciit  Aalna  itntraUy.' — We  owe  to  Gaiua  the  only 
connected  (though,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  Verona  MS.,  tubtr 
fragmentary)  account  we  possess  of  the  Jcfii  adina,  at  Ibe 
■yxenr  of  judkisl  procedure  was  called  which  pievsiled  in 
Rome  down  to  the  aubstltutian  of  thai  pa-  fmnnlai  by  tbe 
Aebutian  and  Jtdian  laws — the  first  elthec.in  the  fith  01  early 
in  the  ith  century  of  the  dty,  and  the  second  in  the  age  of 
Augustus.  He  tells  us  that  at  ttmn  ofcndi  or  generic  forms 
ol  process  they  were  five  in  number,  each  taking  its  name  from 
Its  chanctciistic  feature,  viz.  (i)  jacroiiKiifi?,  (}}  ftr  jviicit 
postuIatiBnem,.  (3)  ptr  ctmdictinaK,  (4)  ptr  manus  insationem, 
and  (j)  per  piiiwrii  capimtm.    The  third  w. 


merly  m. 
bytheJI 
to  them.    It 


Tables,  b' 


.The  other  four  wi 


Ibytl 


lefoR 


amdicUs,  at  what  lime  il  was  intra- 
iced,  or  whal  was  the  statute  (/ejt)  by. which  il  was  sanctioned; 
il  may  well  be  <bat  they  wen  not  of  statutory  introduction  at 
all,  but  were  called  ^fir  aUiona  simply  because  recognized  and 
indirectly  confirmed  by  ihe  Tables.  In  character  and  purpose 
each  of  the  five  had  iia  peculiarities.  The  Erst  thrie  were 
directly  employed  for  determining  a  question  of  tight  or  liability, 
which,  if  peisislcntly  disputed,  inevitably  resulted  in  s  judicial 
inquiry.    Tbe  fourth  and  fifth  might  possibly  result  in  judicial 

in  which  the  party  moving  in  them  worked  out  bis  own  remedy. 
As  regards  their  comparative  antiquity,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  opinion  of  Jbering  and  Bekker  that  nuau  injeait,  IS 
essentially  nothing  more  than  regulated  self-help,  .must  hisve 
been  the  earliest  of  the  five,  and  that  the  Ufa  aaio  saaammia 
and  the  jitdicii  poiiidatio  must  haVc  been  introduced  in  aid 
of  il,  and  to  prevent  too  hasty  resort  to  il  where  there  wa* 
room  for  doubl  upon  queslions  either  of  Eacl  or  law. 


>  The  lilent 


"'  KJfler, 
h,  Leipiig, 
u.  Ci  voli., 
to  the  Utu 


"  Le  Leg»  Acii_.._.      , 

321  aqq.:  Schulue,  i*riK(r«il(  _■. 

important  views  are  pmentnl ;  Jobb^Duval,  fi/bd« 
Is  proeU-n  iriik  eta  Its  RBnilm  (1896),  voL  Li 
iiaHmJtdiciain.  i.  iJ-IO.  56-104. 167-359. 


rS-74:  Karlowa.  Dtr 
'■-   ■t77):  Padeleiii. 

irci-WecksMaitS^i 
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unljl  ttr  lime  dI  DiockiliMn. 


'*"riKh™ii7Di^ 


Kl  tbc  duEia  ol  It 
a,  Ihw  pnsKllnB  In  il  bdn] 


■Irictat  Acapuiion  oT  tK«  word-  They  wrrT  Bli  Applrcnily  In  Ki* 
(Lmv  ml  sctKma  iniuliaiuntaf^^tvmt  of  profxrty  In  l&nd  or  of 
■crvkudEtDver  itpof  rightuhcirunderi  taUflunt  orinopfutilion 
to  it,  of  riflhta  ot  (uiory  ind  nicccfnon  nb  imUiMe  u  uuH  or 
^nlile,  Aiuf  10  forth.  It  wibb  pumeroiHcourt  of  Quirita.dttermiii- 
ing  by  it*  vote  tlic  quHtion  oI  ^uiritary  right  jubmiEted 


coiucnt  of  nrli 

■iKl  Kiubfy  d.  

tnument,  wnr  ttill  fmiiKotLy  remitt 

par  ever  to  havr  falkn  within  iti  « 
lent  to  ■  •joj't  judjt— >  priv»te  cilij 

tmd  ^»o"o.lh  of  off'  """^  "  ■ '  •  • 
involved  not  n  muc 
of  ikilJ  and  diurelii 
™ht  ih«  in  the  ib>t 

Tin  Ltfit  Adio 


o[  time,  miM  poeiibty  at  firK  ^  e> 

0  be  referred  to  a  uflle  judge;  but  i 

under  or  Id  oppeaition 


ssap 


refen 


enlly  u 


uilly  n 


the  fomil  qutilion  the 
court  had  to  deterniine  waa — vrhoae  ataJie  had  b«^D  justified, 
whoK  not  (cH/ifi  iairammtmn  juttuwit  dtjm  iHJmivm);  the 
first  was  relumed  to  the  italiir,  the  second  forfeited  originally 
lo  aacred  and  altciwttds  to  public  UK*.  Bui  Ibe  decision  on 
thia  lonntl  quettion  necMsaiily  involved  a  judgment  on  the 
tnatltr  sctiudly  in  diipute,  and,  if  it  wiu  for  the  plainiifl,  eniiiied 
him,  [ailing  ui  amicable  arrangement,  to  take  ullerior  ilepi  foi 
miUni  It  eSecliuL  The  proceduie  nta  itiU  employed  in  Ihc 
>  To  [he  lilcniuit  in  the  laii  nou  may  be  added  Aivcrui.  Du  kp'i 
acHtiacnmnli  (Leipiig,  iSlJ):  Huschke  (r»v.  A.vennl.  in  Rlthirr'. 
KrU.  jBkrhKJl,  vol.  i.i.  (183*.  PP-  «5  "!• 


195]');  biini,  iJir  Mir 

vol.  vL  (1M7),  pp.  319 
(Lciplil.   lS74)i   Lolm 

aacr.,"  in"? ' 


III  [Heidelben 


iKhke.  Dil  UlJIa  %.  4.  Saaammlum 
I.  a.  lacramnU  in  rem  (Munich, 

.  ,„.,.  ,    'Zur  Conlravindication  in  d.  I.a. 

E  ftittak  HI  Sprnt^i  Dtaer-Jubilaiim  (Munich.  1S77). 
,^  „  .^,  Mandertoh,  "  Ueber  Scbein  u.  Wirklichknl  in  d.  1.  a. 
aacramemi,  in  the  Z.  /.  JtccUifncit.  vol  idn.  (|S;S).  pp.  ux  hq.  ; 
E.  Roth,  in  the  Z.  A  SaipiJ ,9|ft>"f-  »>' !»'  (>!»»■  Kom.  AMnl. 
pp.  Ill  aqq.:  FioreMi.  I^.  it.  itramtmi  (Napla,  KN]):  Jbering, 
''  Reich  u.  Am  im  allrOm.  CivUpnues."  in  hii  Sikm  ».  Enil 
itiiir  Juriifnitnt  (Leipi'g,  iStJ),  Pp.  l?S  ■qq.;Schulin.  I.rJiriKk, 
pp.  }15  tqq.i  Pflllger.  Dit  Upi  aiM  lacramaiU  (Leipdg.  iSjg], 


Gaiut  ciplalin  that  il  wai  moned  to  both  to  nal  am]  penoul 

liona.  Unfonuoaicly  Ibe  MS.  of  hit  lailiiuie*  ia  dcfeclivc 
the  panage  In  which  he  deacribtd  iti  applicstioa  to  the 
ttei.  We  poucu  the  ptatcr  pait  of  hii  account  of  the  aitU 
.  rcM  aa  employed  to  raise  and  detennine  a  questioQ  of  owner- 
lip;  hut  bis  illustration  is  of  vindication  of  a  slave,  and  not 
I  interesting  or  inatruclive  aa  Ibe  proceedings  for  vindicitiui 
lend.  Theae,  bowtvei,  can  be  ncontituclcd  uriili  toknhle 
irtainty  with  the  aid  derived  from  othu  sources,  e^Mcisllr 
from  Cicero,  Vam  aad  (jelliut. 


le.    The  partiea  then  called  upon  the  IqitandtVi  10 

"  rrall"^ld?thJ  JiS'  emteluuKf*  Al"  Sc  laiw 
I  Caiui'saciounc  ol  the  procedure,  the  magiflnle 
from  the  pitiiet  for  the  eventual  payment  Ift 
iiucceuful  of  the  lacrameni  he  had  ofleced  u 


ee  Colauii.  Dii  Lilit 


(il9g),pp.6»aN..i)ra 
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, farfd'i  ta  the  eohHiKT.    (Tbc  oricunl       The  wilun 

pncnee  probablr  <m  for'  the  iisIie  to  be  drpoBted  by  botb  puti«  '      ~ 

u  the  hanib  a(  ibe  poniiSi  befare  tbey  wm  baud  by  Uw  judiB 
or  judn ;  •'tcr  ludgmcnc  dwt  Ot  tbc  piner  wsi  nftmd  to  hlm» 
while  that  dI  tbe  LoHr  wu  ntJUJi«l  Tor  [rligioiu  van,}  The  iBiii^ 

land  by  OH  or  oChcT  of  Ibe  litigioD  (but  juriHiWyTit  it  thought, 
by  ibe  poMpr),  UkiDg  Kcuiity  Enni  him  tbit.  ii  lie  wucvtnlu- 


x 

all  the  f  ruiti  ud  profili 


nwn  in  Ibe  intenqL   Ac  tbe  tri 


with 


tut  ol  at  paity  who  pttvMjitd  na  dediued  tc 
Lookuig  at  tbu  ntuaL  u  a  whole,  tbc  coovi 


1  and  lelf-belp.  appeal 

w  lol  ud  HjbAIarlial  fight 


t  Killed  by  the  ifiterpotition 


lorfrited  ori^iuUy 

to-piiblc  uee  by  Urn  who  vu  uimi , ^ 

nMjr  nmal^  Inla  Hl|iaclaii:  «id  nibiuntial]^  die  be 


lapveaby  Fettut 

abwdity  o 

juu  1b  the  cue  ol  Ibe  paity  wBi 
the  cue  of  .him  who  wu  in  the  n 
in  FettiB—  -  ■  thiac  la  Bid  to  be 
of  an  oath  !■  laterpoted  " — Ibat 
then  wit  a  time  when  pajtiet  Id 

ihey  were  alao  reqiUn^  coticutt 
fi>-e  iheep,  acEttdioE  to  the  naiuT 
ID  atnde  Che  bne  of  the  inquiry ; 


d  alcer> 

Uy  tl^u 
<H  the  worL 


l^^-in  Irf  right - 


I  that  he  «b 


muted  the  five  buUocki  and  five  ehcep  into  500  and  50  jbal  copper 
respectively  (Cit  Dt  Rip.  ii.  JJ.  J  60,  wheTe_  the  wordi  UHially 

menCD  ").  See  FeMui.  I.e.  "  Peculatui "  (in  Bnini.  FtnUU).  Ai  Co 
the  Telativc  value  of  oxen  and  aberp.  ic  It  intereeting  to  note  ChaC. 
by'tbe  cuatoma  of  tbe  nudem  Oiaetiant.  ten  tbeep  are  alto  held 
to  be  equivalent  to  ooe  ox.  See  Kovalewiky.  Coid»mr  contem- 
pBftatt  p.  tJ-     Fee  tbe  poundt'  weighc  of  c^w  meCal  che  Xll. 

thould  be  tbe  nuiuw  facnwiKi  when  tbe  auae  ct  acrion  wai 
worth  looe  aiHi  or  more,  ^  when  wonh  la*  cs  the  queBkm  one 
of  freedom  or  tlavery  fGai.  iv.  14). 

>  VuTO,  Di  L.  L.r,  iSo.  Hiytlliat,  even  after  the  nmiiu  lura- 
■mM  had  been  conwited  into  money,  it  wai  depuaitEd  ai  faim 
— aome  btidn,  be  doe*  not  My  whicfa.  when  tbeit  waa  a  acnd 
"  pouad."  (Curionily  enoi^,  tbe  liiib  tpdlinc  of  "  poood " 
la  ~poot":  Skeu'i  Etjm,D%ct.,  It.    "fumtir)    A  moM  io- 

Saiou  ami  plauiible  oplaDttioB  wu  wmtettwl  by  Dani  in  1S67. 
tbe  ZriuSir.  f.  JtBWirocJk  vL  35a.  l(eaU>i«  the  facta  that 
ibeie  bad  been  ditcoweml  in  the  TKer  tdlBd  ualla  of  Jupim 
JufBilia  and  Dim  Fidiitt.  tbe  two  deitiet  to  wham  iDlenin  otthi 
n IJ ■ 1  .t,,  fj^  iihnd 


iiok  Dm  StTtn. 

wilbom  bdnr  aware  of  Dat , 

aucbority  ct  ate  Ini^ae  Tablta.  Ihat.  whi 


ui  F 

rutral  ground  Co  whic 


Cimea  and  the  ni  wilu  U  /uncoria  which  Gdllui 

Gahit  doiict,  then  waa  a  procedure  by  appeal  to  tbe  goda  through 

meant  of  oath*  el  verity  twom  by  the  partiea,  in  tbe  manner  and 

with  the  couequencea  that  have  been  Indicated.    That  fa  time  it 

"  '  LVC  dn^iped  out  of  Uie  ticual  la  quite  la  the  order  of  tUnp. 


re  of  Uh  moammlal  catlle.  iheep  «r 


ilher  ut  tbe  dread  d 


■pptoent  Ibe 

atloe  of  land 

„ — Lble  to  every  kind  of  hkbiv  wluch  a  man  could  clatm  10 

have  over  pcrtou  or  chinn,  tfaoorii  nccatarily  witb  variatlont  inoi« 
or  leta  important  in  tbe  ritoaL   But  the  tacnmental  adieo  watalBO 

Sate  common  for  clainu  m  ptnomam,   Aa  ngardt  pertonal  action^ 
e  ordinarily  received  OE^mqcu  whicb  zettt,  however,  an  tlender 
ioundalioni,  u  that  from  the  'fint  the  partiet  met  on  equal  Icnni: 


xemic  wu  toannglejMdixafceran  [nterval  of  thirty  daya  from  the 
proceediniitojmi  that  where  tbe  dalm  vat  for  a  definite  lumlbe 
plaintiff  had  to  cotabUih  hit  eaae  to  the  letler:  and  cbai  hit  acra- 
ment  wti  neccteaiily  declared  nnjutt  If  he  failed  to  pnpve  hit  claim 


tmplea  of  tbe  two  goda  00  Ibe  Camlol  fad  Ouirinal  jeapectively. 
ic  u  10  Iti  UK  aa  the  icene  of  the  Hcramental  pracedure  that 


terim  poiaeteor  coold  no 


xeded  againil.  the  proidtir  who  wt ^ .._  . 

lebtofi  of  the  Mate.    On  Ihia  and  other  theoiiea.  ace  CiitaU  la 
■.  Xn.  Kn.  pp.  34S  tqq. ;  Chaid,  Jfoaacf.  pp.  jit-19. 
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could  be  bttisted  on— «3,  for  example,  for  damages  for  bieadi  of  a 
wananty  cl  acreage  of  land*  •old,  or  of  their  freedom  from  buident. 
If  it  could,  then  probably  the  question  raised  and  dealt  with  Sacra- 
mento was  the  abstract  one  of  liability — ^Was  the  warranty  given, 
and  has  it  failed  ?— the  sum  due  in  remect  of  the  breach  being  left 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  aibitrd  'prooess  (arbitrimm  liti 
aesiimandat). 

The  LegU  Actio  per  Judicis  Postulationem^—The  defecU 
of  the  Verona  MS.  have  deprived  us  of  Gaius's  account  of  this 
legis  actio.  There  is  little  elsewhere  that  can  with  any 
certainty  be  said  to  bear  upon  it.  The  most  inilMrtant 
is  a  note  in  Valerius  FTob\iB—T,PRJ.A.V,P,V.D., 
which  is  generally  inteipreted-'-le,  praetor,  Judicem 
arbitrunm  postulo  nH  des.  This  petition  to  the  magistrate 
to  appoint  a  judge,  arbiter  or  arbiters  (as  the  case  might 
be)  in  all  probability  was  part  of  the  procedure  in  the 
action,  and  that  from  which  it  derived  its  distinctive  name. 
Beyond  this  all  is  conjecture,  alike  as  to  the  nature  and  form  of 
the  action  and  the  cases  to  which  it  was  applicable.  Gains  says 
of  the  legis  actio  sacramento  that  it  was  general,  and  that  it  was 
the  procedure  that  was.  to  be  resorted  to  where  no  other  was 
presaibed  by  statute.  There  are,  however,  nowhere  indica- 
tions of  an  express  instruction  that  proceedings  in  any  particular 
case  were  to  be  per  judicis  postulatumem. 

While  it  is  impossible  with  certainty  to  trace  the  histofy  of  this 
procedure  to  its  first  beginnings,  yet  tne  impression  is  genersl  that 
It  must  have  originated  in  the  rwal  period.  It  is  commonly  Jield 
to  have  been  applicable  to  the  diviso^  actions,  and  some  others 
triable  by  arbiters  as  directed  by  the  All.  Tablesi  Some  eminent 
writers  bold  that  it  was  employed  in  certain  actions  in  which 
equitable  considerations  were  allowed  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  judge  (e.g.  the  actio  fiduciae),  and  generally  in  so-called 
jurgia  as  contrasted  with  lites.  But  this  theory  has  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with.  It  has  no  support  from  any  andent  writer, 
and  it  leads  to  the  result  that  the  courts  by  Ms  actiones  had  power 
to  take  into  consideration  questions  of  6011a  Met,  which  is  not  only 
in  contradiction  with  what  Gaius  says  (iv.  ii),  but  inconaiftent  with 
their  character.' 

The  Legis  Actio  per  CondictionemS^TidBf  the  youngest 
"  action  of  the  law,"  was  introduced,  Gaius  says,  by  the  Sillan 
law  as  a  means  of  recovering  a  liquid  money  debt 
{ceria  pecunia),nnd  afterwards  made  available  by  the 
Calpumian  law  for  enforcing  personal  claims  (as 
distinguished  from  xeal  rights)  for  anything  else  definite 
and  certain  (omitis  res  certa),  and  in  both  its  forms,  there- 
fore, essentially  an  action  of  debt.  The  date  of  both 
enactments  is  matter  of  controversy,  although  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Silian  was  the  earlier.  Gaius  says  of  it  that 
its  purpose  was  far  from  obvious,  as  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
recovering  money  either  by  a  sacramental  action  or  one  per 
judicis  postulatumem.  But  it  is  probable,  as  above  stated, 
that  money  due  under  a  nezal  contract  was  recoverable  by 
neither  of  Uiese  processes,  but  by  the  much  more  summary  one 
of  manus  ir^utio,  a  procedure  which  would  be  practically  put 
an  end  to  by  the  Poetilian  law  of  336  B.C.  We  are  disposed  to 
regard  Uie  lex  Silia  knd  the  new  procedure  it  authorized  as  a 
result  of  the  change  made  by  this  last-mentioned  statute.  To 
have  put  off  a  creditor  for  money  lent  either  with  a  sacramental 
action  or  one  per  judicis  postulatumem^  would  have  been  to 
deprive  him  of  the  advantages  of  manus  injectio  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  called  for.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have  been 
provided  by  the  Silian  law  that,  when  a  man  disputed  his 
jiability  for  what  was  called  pecunia  certa  credita,  and  forced  his 
creditor  to  litigation,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled,  if  he  pleased, 
to  require  from  hun  an  engagement  to  pay  one-third  more  by 

>To  the  literature  on  p.  5^8,  note  i,  add  Baron,  "  Zur  leg.  act. 

S;r  judicis  subitrive  postulauonem,"  in  the  Festgabe  fOr  Aug.  W. 
effter  (Beriin,  1873),  pp.  39  sqq. :  Huschke,  Multa,  Ac,  pp.  394  sqq. ; 
Adolf  Schmidt,  "  Ueber  die  1.  a.  per  jud.  post.,"  in  the  Zeitsckr.  d. 
Sav.  Stifi.  (1881),  voL  iL,  R&fu,  AbtheU.  pp.  145  «»•;  Voigt,  XJL 
Tafdn,  vol.  i.  1 61. 

.  'See  on  this  Mitteis.  ROmisckes  Privatrecht  (1908),  p.  31  and  p. 
44  n.  II. 

*  To  the  literature  on  p.  548,  note  i,  add  Bekker,  AhUonen^  vol.  i. 
cap*  4-71  Votgt,  Jus  natwale,  6fc.,  d,  Rdmer  (Leipzig,  1856-^5), 
vol.  iu.  It  98.  99;  Baron,  Die  Condictionem  (Berlin,  1880,  ff  15. 16; 
jobb^-Duval,  ProOdun  Civile  (1896),  L  61  sqq. 


way  of  penalty  in  the  event  of  judgment  being  against  him, 
while  the  soi-disani  creditor  had  similariy  to  undertake  to  pay 
as  penalty  the  same  amount  id  case  of  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  alleged  debtor.  Those  engagements  {sponsio  et  resUptdatio 
tertiae  partis)  were  not  allowed  in  every  case  in  which  a  definite 
sum  of  money  was  claimed  Pcr  condictionem,  but  only  when 
it  was  technically  pecunic  credita.  In  Cicero's  time  creOtum 
might  arise  either  from  loan,  stipulation  or  literal  contract 
{expensilatio);  but  the  last  dated  probably  at  soonest  from 
the  bfginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  stipulation  apparently 
was  a  result  of  the  Silian  law  itsdf  ,  so  that  the  pecunia  credita 
of  this  enactment  can  have  referred  only  to  borrowed  money. 
The  same  fdirase,  according  to  Livy,  was  employed  in  the 
Poetilian  law;  it  was  thereby  enacted,  be  says,  thtX  for  pecnme 
credita  the  goods,  not  the  body  of  the  debtor,  ought  to  be  taken 
in  execution.  A  connexion,  therefore,  between  the  Poetiliaii 
law  and  the  disuse  of  the  nexum  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sfliai: 
law  and  the  introduction  of  the  legis  actio  per  condictiotum  oa 
the  other,  can  hardly  be  ignored,  and  raises  a  probability  that 
the  latter  statute  was  a  consequence  of  the  former,  and  wai 
passed  immediately  or  soon  after  the  year  336  B.C.  In  the  action 
on  the  Calpumian  law,  it »  probable  that'there  was  no  penalty 
of  a  third  part  on  either  side.  A  peculiarity  of  the  legis  actio 
per  condictionem  is  that  the  plaintiff  could  when  before  the 
magistrate  refer  the  case  to  the  defendant's  oath  (Juramenimm 
necessarium).  Taking  the  oath  involved  absolution,  cefosal 
involved  oondemnation. 


Little  is  known  of  the  procedure  in  diis  Ims  actio,  (or,  in 
quence  of  the  loss  of  a  leaf  in  the  Verona  MS.,  we  are  without  nait 
of  Gaius's  account  of  it.  It  got  its  distinctive  name;  he  says,  troin 
the  condietio  or  requisition  nmde  by  the  pbintiff  on  the  defendant, 
whom  he  had  brought  into  court  in  the  usual  way,  to  attend  agaia 
on  the  expiry  of  thirty  days  to  have  a  judge  appointed.  The  pto- 
cedure  on  the  reappearance  of  the  parties  on  the  thirtieth  day 
(provided  a  settlemeiu  had  not  been  arrived  at  in  the  intenrai) 
varied  according  as  the  action  was  (i)  for  a  definite  sum  of  moDcjr 
fallinf^  under  the  category  of  peaaua  aedita,  or  (s)  for  any  other 
defimte  sum  of  money  or  a  definite  thing  or  quantity  of  things.  la 
the  action  for  pecunia  credita  the  sponsio  et  restipukuio  tntiae  partis 
were  exchanged;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  either  party  refused  ea 
the  praetor's  command  so  to  obli^  himself  towards  the  other, 
judgment  was  at  once  pronounced  m  favour  of  the  latter  witboitf 
any  remit  to  a  judex.  How  the  issue  was  adjusted  when  the 
qwnsion  and  restipulation  were  duly  given  we  are  not  ' 


but,  judging  by  analogy  from  the  procedure  in  an  action  for  breach 
of  interoict  under  the  lormular  mrstem,  and  on  the  broader  greaad 
that  there  must  have  been  machinery  for  a  condemnatioa  of  the 
plaintiff  on  his  restipulation  in  the  event  of  his  being  found  in  the 
wrong,  it  may  reasonably  be  oooduded  that  there  wefc  in  fact  three 
concurrent  issues  sent  to  the  same  j%idex — the  fiitt  00  die  maia 

auestion,  the  second  on  the  defendant's  sponsion  and  the  third  oa 
de  plaintiff's  restipulation.  When  a  sum  of  money  odwr  than 
pecunia  credita  or  a  thing  or  quantity  of  things  other  dian  money 
was  sued  for,  those  subsaliary  issues  were  unnecessary  if  the  view 
above  eiq>ressed  be  correct. 

As  Baron  has  demoostratad,  it  was  not  die  usual  piactice  ta 
introduce  any  words  explanatory  of  the  ground  of  indcbtedoeai 
when  the  action  was  either  for  money  (other  than  pecunia  cnditB^ 
oeior  sl  thing  or  quantity  of  things.  It  might  be  loan,  or  bequest, 
or  aale,  or  purchase,  or  delict,  or  unjustifiable  enrichment,  or  aay 
of  a  hundrea  causae;  it  would  have  to  be  stated  of  courw  before  tkc 
judge;  but  in  the  initial  stage  before  the  praetor  and  in  the  isne 
all. that  was  necessary  was  the  averment  that  the  defendant  was 
owing  such  a  sum  of  money  or  sudi  a  thing.  It  was  for  the  judge  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  averment  was  established  aao.  ia 
certain  cases,  that  non-ddvery  was  due  to  the  fault  of  the  defendaat: 
the  plaint}^,  however,  was  bound  to  make  hb  averment  good  to  tbe 
letter  of  his  daim.  In  the  event  of  the  plaintiff  being  auooeaaftd  ia 
an  action  for  ceria  pecunia,  but  delay  was  made  by  the  defendant 
in  satisfying  the  judgment,  execution  followed  in  ordinary  form. 
How  the  matter  was  arranged  in  an  action  on  the  Calpumian  lav 
for  a  certa  res  is  not  so  obvious.  What  the  plaintiff  wanted  was 
nedfic  ddivery  or  damages,  and  by  some  the  opinion  is  entertained 
that  he  formulated  his  daim  alteraadvdy.  Of  this  there  is  no 
evidence;  and  Gaius's  statement  that  under  the  system  of  the  Imr 
actiones  oondemnation  was  always-  in  the  ipsa  res,  ijs.  the  specmc 
thing  sued  for^  leads  to  the  assumption  that  a  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  on  which  spedfic  implement  faHed,  must  bave  been  foOoiicd 
by  an  arbiirium  litt  aestimandae  for  assessment  «f  the  damages  ia 
money,  and  that  execution  proceeded  thereon  as  if  the  jodgmeat 
had  been  for  a  sum  of  moo^  in  the  first  instance.  The  general 
I  opinioni  however,  is  that  the  judge  to  wjiom  tiie  i 
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i  the  damages  himadf  and  aa  a  matter  of  ooane— that  the 
inatnictkm  to  him  was  guamti  res  erit,  tantam  pecuniam  ccndamuOo. 

The  Ligir  Aeii»  per  Mamu  ItijeaioneM}—Tbis  "action  of 
the  Uw"  was  ordinarily  employed  as  a  means  of  eiecution 
f^  against  the  body  of  a  judgment-debtor  or  one  who  had 

confessed  liability  in  the  first  stage  of  a  process.  But, 
in  certain  cases,  it  is  conjectured,  it  was  thought 
proper  that  a  creditor  should  have  a  more  summary 
remedy  than  was  afforded  by  a  sacramental  action  or  one  per 
fudieit  posUdaUoneMt  and  he  was  allowed  to  apprehend  his  debtor 
without  any  antecedent  judgment  or  confession;  in  which  cases, 
if  the  debtor  diq>uted  liability,  the  question  could  be  tried  only 
Jn  proceedings  at  his  instance,  or  sometimes  at  that  of  a  third 
party  on  his  behalf,  for  a  stay  of  execution.  It  will  simplify 
matters,  however,  to  confine  our  attention  to  it  in  the  meantime 
as  a  means  of  execution  against  the  body  of  a  judgment-debtor. 
Gaius's  description  of  it  is  very  general;  for  details  we  are 
Indebted  prind^y  to  the  Nodes  Auica€  of  Aulus  Gellius,  in 
an  account  which  he  gives  (put  into  the  mouth  of  Caedlius 
Africanus,  a  well-known  jurist  of  about  the  same  time  as  Gains, 
and  a  contemporary  of  his  own)  of  the  provisions  of  the  XII. 
Tables  in  reference  to  it.  Africanus  is  made  to  say  that  accord- 
ing to  his  belief  (opinor)  the  words  of  the  statute  were  these: 
**  For  admitted  money  debts  and  in  causes  that  have  been 
regularly  determined  by  judgment  {aeris  confessi  rehusque  jure 
jiidicaHs)  there  shall  be  thirty  days'  grace.  After  that  there  may 
be  manus  infecHo,  The  apprehending  creditor  shall  then  bring 
his  debtor  before  the  magistrate.  If  he  still  fail  to  satisfy 
the  judgment,  and  no  vindex  come  forward  to  relieve  him,  h^ 
creditor  may  carry  him  home  and  put  him  in  chains.  He  may 
live  at  his  own  cost;  if  not,  his  oeditor  must  give  him  daily 
a  pound  of  spcit,  or  more  if  he  please."  Africanus  continues 
narrathi',  "There  was  still  room  for  the  parties  to  come  to 
terms;  but^  if  they  did  not,  the  debtor  was  kept  in  chains  for 
sixty  days.  Towsrds  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  brought  before 
the  praetor  in  the  comUium  on  three  consecutive  market-d^ys, 
and  the  amount  of  the  judgment-debt  proclAimed  on  each  occa- 
sion. After  the  third  proclamation  capite  poenas  dabat"-^- 
what  these  words  mean  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel—"  or 
else  he  was  sent  across  the  Tiber  to  be  sold  to  a  foreigner.  And 
this  capital  penalty,*  sanctioned  in  the  hope  of  deterring  men 
from  unfaithfulness  to  their  engagements,  was  one  to  be  dreaded 
because  of  its  atrodty  and  of  the  new  terrors  with  which  the 
decemvirs  thought  proper  to  invest  it.  For,  if  it  was  to  tnore 
creditors  than  one  that  the  debtor  had  been  adjudged,  they 
might,  if  they  pleased,  cut  up  and  divide  his  body.  Here  are 
the  words  of  the  statute — '  Tertiis  nundinis  partis  secatUo. 
Si  plus  Mtnusve  secueruut^  sefraude  esto.' " 

Such  is  GefUus's  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  XII.  Tables 
in  reference  to  this  legis  actio,  and  ne  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
corroborated  by  Quintilian,  Tertullian  and  Dio  Cassius.  But  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  does  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy; 
the  Tables  were  already  in  his  time  matter  of  antiquity,  and  even 
the  jurists  knew  little  ux)Ut  them  beyond  what  was  still  in  observ- 
ance. That  he  has  reproduced  them  only  partially  seems  almost 
beyond  question;  for  in  another  chapter  he  nimaclf  quotes  a  couple 
cf  sentences  that  are  to  all  appearance  from  the  same  .context,  we 
have  to  face,  therefore,  the  extreme  probability  that  the  record  is 
hioomplete  and  the  possibility  besides  that  it  b  not  literally  accurate. 
There  is  room  for  error,  consequently,  in  two  directions:  but  the 
nature  axxl  effect  of  the  pnxredure  m  its  main  features  may  be 
gathered  from  the  texts  as  they  stand  with  reasonable  certainty. 

It  was  competent  only  after  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  judg- 
ment or  confession.*    It  was  apprehension  of  the  debtor  by  tqe 


*  To  the  literature  on  p.  m8,  note  r,  may  be  added  Huschke,  Nexum 
(1846),  Dp.  79  seq.;  Savumy,  "  Das  altrOm.  Schuldrecht,"  in  his 
Verm,  Sckrijien  (1850),  u.  396  seq.;  Hoffmann,  Die  Foreten  u, 
Sanateu,  nebst  Ankamg  Hber  d.  altr&m,  Schuldrechl  (Vienna,  1866), 
pp.  54  seq.;  Vainberg,  Le  nexum  et  la  contrainte  par  corps  eu  droit 
J^m.  (Pans,  1874),  pp.  36  seq.;  Voigt,  XII.  Tafdn,  vol.  i.  ({  63-65; 
Jberin^  (as  on  p.  «48),  pp.  196  seq..  332  seq.;  Cuq,  Institu- 
tions ntridimeSt  ana  cd.  1.  141  seq.;  Schlossmann,  Altr&miuhes 
Sckml^eckt  (1904);  Kkineidam,  Personalexekutiou  der  XII,  Tafdn 

*Ia  his  Historical  Iniroduetienf .2nd  ed.  pp.  102-193.  Muiriiead 
intains  that  the  "  «rir  confessi  "  of  the  Tabks  reien  to  nexal 


creditor  hims^,— in  its  first  stage,  at  least,  an  act  of  pure  self-hdp. 
The  dd>tor  had  at  once  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrate,  m 
order  that  his  creditor  might  solemnly  go  through  the  required 
formalities  before  he  could  carry  him  away  and  provisionally  confine 
him  in  the  domestic  lock-up.  It  was  this  appearance  before  the 
magistrate  that  made  it  a  leps  actio.  Such  a  course,  however, 
was  avoided  either  (i)  by  instant  payment  or  other  implement  of 
the  judgment  or  arrangement  with  the  creditor,  or  (2)  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  a  SMidcx  or  champion.*  The  position  taken  by  the  latter 
was  not  that  either  of  a  surety  or  of  an  attorney  for  tne  judicatus 
demanding  a  rehearing  of  the  case:  he  appeared  rather  as  a  oon- 
troverter  m  his  own  name  of  the  right  01  the  creditor  to  proceed 
further  with  his  execution,  on  the  ground  that  the  judgment  was 
invalid.  This  nught  necessitate  an  action  between  toe  nudes  and 
the  creditor,  in  which  the  former  was  plaintiff,  but  to  whkh  the 
dd>tor  was  not  a  party.  If  it  failed,  then  the  vMes  was  liable 
for  double  the  amount  of  the  original  debt,  as  a  penalty  on  him  foe 
having  improperiy  interfered  with  the  course  of  justioe;  his  inter- 
ference was  treated  as  a  delict,  but  on  payment  he  had  presumably 
relief  against  the  original  debtor  who  had  been  liberated  through 
his  intcrventioo.  Faiung  a  vindex  and  failing  payment,  the  creditor 
took  his  debtor  home  and  incarcerated  him,  dealing  with  him  for 
sixty  days  in  the  manner  above  described.  Ob  their  expttiy,  without 
any  arrangement,  there  was  a  magisterial  decree  (flddictio)  awarding 
the  debtor  to  his  creditor. 

What  right  did  this  adt^ctio  confer  upon  the  creditor?  The 
dd>tor,  says  Gdliiis,  "  capite  poenas  dabat,'*  which  he  interprets 
as  meaning  that  his  creditor  nught  put  him  to  death,  the  alterna- 
tive beingnis  sale  as  a  slave  beyond  the  Tiber.  There  is,  however, 
a  divenity  of  opinion  among  the  modem  writers  as  to  the  true  meaning 
of  these  words.  While  some  hold,  and  rightly  it  is  thought,  that 
the  Gellian  interpretation  is  correct,  others  ooject  to  it  as  extravagant. 
It  is  objected  to  by  Muirhead  on  the  ground,  wteralia,  of  its 
incredible  severity  m  the  case  of  petty  debtors.  He  holds  that 
capite  poenas  dabat  meant  simply  that  the  debtor  "  paid  the  penal^ 
with  his  person,'*  in  contradistinction  to  "  his  means."  Caput  is 
thus  merely  used  in  opposition  to  bona.  Even  more  numerous  are 
the  writers  who  object  to  Gellius's  statement  that  the  body  of  the 
addictus  when  killea  might  be  cut  in  pieces  where  there  were  several 
creditors.  They  hold  that  the  words  partis  secanto  of  the  Tables 
refermi  not  to  the  body  but  to  the  belongings  of  the  dd>tor, — ^that 
when  there  were  concurrent  creditors  the^  shared  his  familia 
amoiMist  them.'  But  these  views  are,  it  is  thought^  somewhat 
fandiul  refinements.  Poena  capitis  always  implies  either  death, 
slavery  or  deprivation  of  dtisenship:  there  is  nothing  more  astonish- 
ins  in  a  creditor's  right  to  kill  his  oebtor  than  in  a  father's  right  to 
kill  his  child;  and  comparative  law  gives  many  instances,  of  a 
parallel  kind,  of  the  harshness  of  primitive  law  to  defaulting  debtors. 
The  partis  secanto  was  orobably  a  relic  of  earlier  times,  and  Gellius 
admits  that  he  never  neard  or  read  of  a  dissection  having  taken 
place. 

The  cruelties  and  indignities  to  which  creditors  subjected 
both  their  judgment  and  nexal  debtors  kd,  as  above  noticed, 
to  many  a  commotion  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Republic. 
The  latter  were  probably  much  more  numerous  than  the  judicati, 
and,  being  in  great  part  the  yictims  of  innocent  misfortune, 
it  was  the  sufferings  they  endured  at  the  hands  of  relentless 
creditors  that  so  often  roused  the  sympathies  and  indignation 
of  the  populace.  But  the  judgment-debtors  had  suffered 
along  with  them;  and  some  of  the  provision^  of  the  Poetilian 
law  of  326  B.C.,  already  mentioned,  were  meant  to  protect  the 
former  against  the  needless  and  unjustifiable  severity  that  had 
characterized  their  treatment  by  their  creditors,  llie  manus 
ifyeciio  itself  was  not  abolished,  nor  the  possible  intervention 
of  a  vindex;  neither  were  the  domum,  ductio  that  followed,  and 
the  provisional  imprisonment  with  the  light  chains,  authorized 
by  the  Tables  while  it  lasted;  nor  apparently  was  the  formal 
addietio  of  the  debtor  to  his  creditor  when  the  sixty  days  had 
expired  without  arriuigement.  But  after  addiction,  if  it  was 
for  nothing  more  than  dvil  debt,  there  were  to  be  no  more 
dungeons  and  stripes,  fetters  and  foot-blocks;  the  creditor  was 
to  treat  his  debtor  and  his  industry  as  a  source  of  profit  that 
would  in  time  diminish  and  possibly  extinguish  his  indebted- 
ness, rather  than  as  an  object  upon  which  he  might  perpetrate 
any  cruelty  by  way  of  punishment.  Although  the  edict  of 
P.  Rutilius  of  107  B.C.  provided  a  creditor  with  machinery  for 

dd>tor8,  but  this  vi^  Jias,  it  is  thought,  insurmountable  objections 
to  overcome. 

'For  a  fuller  explanation,  see  Muirhead,  Hist,  Introduction, 
snd  ed.  pp.  198  seq.,  and  authorities  there  cited.  See  also  Kleineidam, 
PersonalexekiUion,  pp.  235  seq.  Lenel  must  be  added  to  those 
writers  who  think  that  "  partis  secanto,*'  &c,  refers  to  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  (^oitsckr,  d,  Sav,  Stijt,  xxvi.  pp.  507-509). 
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attaching  the  otate  of  ISm  debtor,  lie  liad  still  the  alternative 
of  incarceration.  This  might  be  avoided  under  the  Julian 
law  of  eessio  bcnorum  by  the  d^tor's  making  a  complete 
surrender  of  his  goods  to  his  creditor;  but,  failing  such  surrender, 
incarceration  continued  to  be  resorted  to  even  tmder  the  legis- 
lation of  Justinian.  During  the  Empire,  of  course,  it  was  not 
by  Humus  injectio  that  the  incarceration  was  affected;  for  it 
went  out  of  use  with  the  definitive  estabUshment  of  the  formular 
system  of  procedure. 

It  was  as  directed  i^nst  judgment  and  mxbI  dd>tofB  that 
mofiiu  injectio  was  of  taptt  importance  and  diiefly  made  its  mark  in 
history.  But  there  were  other  cases  in  which  it  was  lesortcd  to 
under  special  statutory  authority,  where  a  remedy  seemed  advisable 
more  sharp  and  summary  than  that  by  ordinary  action.  In  some 
of  these  it  was  noken  of  as  manus  injectio  pro  judicato  (jLo.  as  if 
upon  a  judgmentj,  in  othen  as  simple  numus  tmjoctio  {fmnnu  imjoctio 
piira).  In  the  nrst  the  arrestee  was  not  allowed  to  dispute  his 
alleged  indebtedness  in  pemn;  he  could  do  so  only  through  a 
vinatx;  and  if  no  one  intervened  for  him  in  Uutt  character  he  was 
carried  off  and  dealt  with  by  his  arresting  creditor  as  if  a  judgment 
bad  been  obtained  against  him.  In  the  second  he  was  not  required 
to  find  a  vindex,  but  might  himself  dispute  the  verity  Of  the  cnarge 
made  against  him,  under  penalty,  however,  as  b  generally  supposed 
(though  it  b  disputed),  of  a  duplication  of  hw  liability  if  he  failed 
in  hb  contention.  By  a  lex  VaUta,  probably  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
6th  century  of  the  city,  thb  manus  injectio  pun  was  substituted 
for  that  pro  judicato  in  all  cases  In  whkin  the  ground  of  arrest  was 
neither  judgment  nor  so<alled  depensum,  Le.  payment  by  a  surety 
or  other  party  on  account  of  the  true  debtor,  who  failed  to  relieve 
the.  former  withia  six  months  of  such  payment.^ 

Tlu  Legis  Actio  per  Pignoris  Capionem^—ln  the  ritual  of  the 
actio  sacramenti  the  vis  civilis  et  festucaria  was  a  reminiscence 
of  the  vera  solida  vis  with  which  men  settled  their 
dbputes  about  property  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  the 
"^  commonwealth.  Manus  injectio  was  a  survival  ftom 
**"''  times  when  the  wronged  was  held  entitled  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  wrongdoer,  and  himself  subject  him  to  punishment; 
custom  and  legislation  intervened  merely  to  regulate  the  condi- 
tions and  mode  of  exercise  of  what  essentiaUy  was  still  self-help. 
In  pignoris  capio  self-help  was  likewise  the  dominant  idea.  It 
may  be  fairly  enough  described  by  the  English  legal  term 
distress — ^the  taking  by  one  man  of  property  belonging  to 
another  in  satisfaction  of  or  in  security  for  a  debt  due  by  the 
latter  which  he  had  failed  to  pay.  The  seizure,  however,  did 
not  proceed  upon  any  judgment,  nor  did  it  require  the  warrant 
of  a  magbtrate;  it  might  be  resorted  to  even  In  the  absence 
of  the  debtor,  and  on  a  dies  nefastus;  but  it  required  to  be 
accompanied  by  certain  words  of  style,  spoken  probably  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  It  was  only  In  a  few  exceptional 
cases  that  it  was  competent,  In  some  by  force  of  custom,  in 
others  by  statute,  nearly  all  of  which  seem  to  be  given  by 
Gains,'  and  all  of  them  being  of  a  military,  religious  or  fiscal 
character.  What  was  the  procedure,  and  what  its  effects,  are 
far  from  certain.  Jhering,  foxmding  on  some  expressions  of 
Cicero's,  conjectures  that,  whether  the  debt  was  disputed  or 
not,  the  dbtrainer  could  neither  destroy  nor  sell  nor  definitely 
appropriate  hb  pignus  without  magbterial  authority, — ^that 
in  every  case  he  was  bound  to  Institute  proceedings  in  justifica- 
tion of  hb  caption,  and  to  take  in  them  the  position  of  plaintiff. 
The  idea  b  ingenious,  and  puts  the  pignoris  capio  in  a  new  and 
interesting  light.  It  makes  it  a  summary  means  of  raising  a 
question  of  right  for  whose  judicial  arbitrament  no  other  process 
of  law  was  open,— with  the  additional  advantage  that  it  secured 
instant  satisfaction  to  the  raiser  of  it  m  the  event  of  the  question 
being  determined  In  hb  favour.  If  against  him,  the  inevitable 
result,  m  substance  at  least,  must  have  been  a  judgment  that 
he  had  no  right  ta  xetaln  hb  pledge,  with  probably  a  finding 

*  On  manus  injeaio  pro  judicata  and  pura^  see  Gains,  iv.  22-2$, 
'To  the  literature  on  p.  548,  note  i,  add  Degenkolb,  Die  Lex 
Hieronica  (Beriin.  1861),  jm.  95  seq.;  Jhering,  Getst  d,  rdm.  Reehts, 
vol.  L  f  lie;  Voigt,  Xli,  tafdnt  L  ya  seq.;  Girard,  Manud, 
PP>  977  seq.;  Wlassak,  Processgesetwe,  L  2$2  seq.  For  a  compara- 
tive view,  see  Maine,  Early  InstHutions,  pp.  S75  seq.;  Jenks,  Lam 
end  Politics  in  Ou  MiddU  Ages,  pp.  363  seq. 

'  For  a  case  not  mentioned  by  Gaius,  see  Girard,  Textes,  jfded. 
p.  123 ;  Bruns,  Pontes,  6th  ed.  p.  i8i» 


that  he  was  furtber  liable  to  its  owner  in  the  value  of  it,  as  a 
punishment  for  hb  precipitancy.^ 

Judicial  or  Quasi-Judictal  Procedure  outside  the  Legis  AeOeues.'— 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  field  covered  by  the 
actions  of  the  law,  they  did  not  altacether  exclude  other 
judicial  or  quau-judidal  agencies.  The  supreme  magia*  ^^ 
trate  was  frequendy  callea  upon  to  intervene  in  matters  ^^ 
brottsht  under  hb  cognisance  by  petition  or  complaint,  ^^ 
in  which  hb  aid  was  sought  not  so  much  to  pcxytect  a  "*"" 
vested  right  of  property  or  daim  as  to  maintain  public  Older,  or 
to^preveot  the  occurrence  or  continuance  of  a  state  of  matters  thai 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  family  or  individual  interests.  The 
process  was  not  an  action,  with  its  st^es  in  jure  and  «•  jmOcie, 
but  an  inquiry  (cognitio)  conducted  from  first  to  last  bjr  the  nisgi»> 
trate  himself;  ana  hb  finding,  unless  it  was  a  disnussal  of  the 
complaint  or  petition,  was  embodied  in  an  order  {deeretwm.  Mier* 
dictum)  which  it  was  for  him  to  enforce  by  such  means  as  be  thought 
fit. — manu  militari,  or  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  Some  jurats 
are  disposed  to  aiye  a  very  wide  range  to  thb  magisterial  Inter- 
vention. One  oc  its  most  important  manifestations  was  in  ooo- 
nexion  with  dbputes  about  the  occupancy  of  the  public  dooBsin 
lands.  These  did  not  belong  in  propmy  to  the  occupants,  so  that 
an  action  founded  on  ownership  was  out  of  the  question.  But,  ss 
the  occupancy  was  not  only  recognised  but  sanctioned  by  the  state, 
it  was  ru;ht.  indeed  necessary  in  the  interest  of  public  order,  that 
it  should  be  protected  against  disturbance.  In  the  measuica 
resorted  to  for  its  protection  Nbbuhr  recognised  the  origin  of  the 
famous  possessory  mterdict  uti  possidetis;  and,  although  opinioos 
differ  as  to  whether  protection  01  the  better  right  or  preventioa  of 
a  breach  of  the  peace  was  what  primarily  itduenced  the  magis> 
trate's  intervention,  there  is,  apart  from  some  distiaguislied  ex- 
ceptions, a  pretty  general  acoord  in  acceptiiig  thb  view.  Another 
illustration  of  thb  magisterial  intervention  is  to  be  found  in  the 
interdiction^  of  a  spenothrif t,—- «  decree  depriving  of  hb  power  «f 
adminbtration  a  man  who  was  squandering  hb  family  estate  and 
reducing  hb  children  to  penury;  a  third  presents  itself  m  the 
removal  of  a  tutor  from  office  on  the  ground  pf  negligence  or  mal- 
administration, on  complaittt  made  to  the  magistrate  oy  any.thiid 
party  in  what  was  called  postulatio  suspecti  tutoris;  and  a  foorth 
in  the  puttins  of  a  creditor  in  poseeKion  of  the  goods  of  an  insolvent 
debtor,  which  must  have  been  common  enough  even  .before  the 
general  bankruptcy  reguUtions  of  the  Rutilun  edict.  These  are 
to  be  taken  tntrtfy  as  examples  of  thb  naagisterial  interventioo, 
which  manifested  itself  in  vtry  various  directions;  and  it  b  easy 
to  see  how  largely  such  prooeoure  might  be  utilised  for  icmedyiag 
the  grievances  of  persons  who,  from  defect  of  complete  legal  title, 
want  of  statutory  authority,  or  otherwise,  were  not  in  a  poshioa 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  "^actions  of  the  law." 

In  one  of  the  Valerio-Hontian  laws  consequent  on  the  secoad 
secessbn  of  the  idebeians  there  was  mention  of  ten  judges  {judien 
decemviri)t  whose  persons  were  declared  as  inviolable  as  those  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  and  the  (l»lebeian  aediles.  These  were, 
it  b  generally  supposed,  a  body  of  judges  dectcd  to  officiate  on 
remit  from  a  tribune  or  aedUe  In  questions  arising  bcts>ceu  memben 
of  the  plebeian  body.  We  are  without  detaib  as  to  the  institntion 
of  thb  plebeian  judicatory,  the  questions  that  fell  under  its  oog- 
nizance,  the  forms  of  process  employed,  the  bw  administered  by  it 
and  the  effect  of  its  juogments.  It  is  nqt  much  refened  to  by  the 
historians;  and  its  decadence  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Lex  Hortensia  of  387  B.C.  made  the  nundinae  Uwful  court-days 
{dies  /astt)t  and  so  made  it  possible  for  the  country  folk  coming  to 
the  aty  to  market  to  carry  on  their  processes  before  the  prsetor. 
It  has  also  been  identified  by  some  writers^  with  the  decemmri  stlit&ms 
judicandis,  whose  jurisdiction  has  been  already  noticed  (fupnt,  p.  536). 

As  all  In  a  manner  exercising  judicbl  or  quasi-judicial  function 
must  also  be  mentioned  the  pontiffs,  the  consub,  and  aftenrards 
the  censore  as  magistri  morumt  the  chiefs  of  the  genies  withia  the 
gentile  corporations,  and  heads  of  families  within  their  househalds. 
while  it  may  be  the  fact  that  with  the  enactment  of  the  XIL 
Tables  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs'  was  materially  nammd. 

'Cf.  Gains,  iv.  |  33.  Thb  would  be  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  early  system,  which  endeavoured  to  check  reckkss  or 
unfounded  litigation  by  penalities,— e.g.  forfdture  of  the  sumuaa 
sacramenti  anoduplication  of  the  value  of  unrestoied  prupeity  and 
profits  In  the  sacramental  procedure;  duplication  «  the  valoc 
of  the  cause  when  judgment  was  against  the  defendant  in  an  actka 
upon  an  engagement  embodied  in  a  fes  maneipH  or  lex  Mats;  dupli- 
cation against  a  vindex  who  interfered  ineffectually  in  ssona 
injectio  against  a  judgment-debtor;  duplication  against  an  heir 
who  refused  without  judkaal  compubitor  to  pay  a  legacy  beoueathed 
per  damnaiianem;  the  addition  01  one*thlrd  more  by  way  ei  penalty 
where  a  debtor  was  found  Uable  in  an  acHo  cerlao  ered$kte  pecuniae 
(Gat.  Iv.  171),  Ac 

'  See  Voigt,  R8m.  Rechtsgesckieklet  I  BeOage  L;  coafins,  Whasak. 
Precessgesetwe,  L  144  seq. 

'  See  Cauvet,  Le  droit  pontifical  dbes  les  aneiens  Ritmaint  (Caen, 
1869) ;  Bouch^Lederq,  Les  ponHtes  de  raneienne  Rome  (f^ris.  1871): 
Marquardt,  Rim.  Staatsoenoalt,  m,  390  seq. 
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it  certainly  did  not  disappear, — witneaa  the  famous  case  in  which 
Cicero  made  before  them  the  oration  of  which  he  was  so  proud, 
Pro  domo  sua.  The  action  of  the  consuls  and  afterwards  of  the 
censors  as  ^ardians  of  public  morals,  and  the  social  and  political 
disqualifications  and  pecuniary  penalties  with  which  they  visited 
persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  perjury  or  gross  perfidy,  did  not 
a  little  to  foster  fidelity  to  ei^gements.  Through  the  same  agency 
the  exercise  of  a  varietv  of  rights  whose  abuse  could  not  be  made 
matter  of  action — ^the  husband's  power  over  his  wife,  the  father's 
over  hw  children — was  controlled  and  kept  within  bounds.  It 
was  not  on  light  grounds,  indeed,^  that  the  majesty  of  the  pater- 
familias within  the  household  could  be  called  in  Question ;  it  was 
only  when  he  forgot  that  in  the  exercise  of  serious  atscipline  within 
his  family  he  was  bound  to  act  judicially.  For  he  also  was  a  judge 
"judex  domesticus,  as  he  is  often  called,  though  in  all  cases  of 
eravity  he  was  required  to  invoice  the  advice  of  his  kinsfolk  in  a 
family  council.  On  him  lav  the  duty  of  controlling  his  family; 
if  he  failed  to-do  so  he  was  himself  in  danger  of  censorial  animad> 
version.^ 

Between  citizens  and  foreigners  with  whom  Rome  was  in  alliance 
by  a  treaty  (temporary  or  permanent)  conferring  reciprocal  rights 
of  action,  the  proceedings  took  the  form  known  as  reei- 
Peratio  or  recuperatio.*  The  action  was  probably  always 
raised  in  the /orwm  coNiracliu.  According  to  the  common 
opinion  the  magistrate  ordinarily  presiding  there  heard  what  parties 
had  to  say  in  plaint  and  defence,  and  then  put  into  a  simple  formula 
Che  pcMnts  of  fact  arising  on  them,  authorizm^  the  recuperators 
to  whom  the  nuitter  was  remitted  to  find  for  plamtiff  or  defendant 
according  to  circumstances.  The  recuperators  were  generally 
three,  sometimes  five,  sometimes  perhaps  still  more  numerous, 
but  always  in  odd  number;  but  whether  the  nationality  of  twth 

Crties  required  to  be  represented  we  are  not  told.  Expedition 
tng  in  most  cases  a  matter  of  importance,  recuperators  were 
ffe<)uircd  to  give  judgment  within  ten  days,  and  the  number  of 
witnesses^  was  usually  limited  to  ten.  How  execution  proceeded 
upon  it,  if  It  were  for  the  plaintiff,  does  not  clearly  appear;  Voigt, 
founding  on  a  few  words  m  Festus,  concludes  it  must  have  been 
by  something  like  pignoris  cafno.  This  recuperatory  procedure  in 
time  came  to  be  resorted  to  in  processes  de  libertate  and  even  in 
some  litigations  where  both  parties  were  citizens.  There  are  numerous 
instances  of  the  latter  in  Cicero;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  praetorian  actions  ex  delicto  the  remit  was  usually  not  to  a 
judex  but  to  recuperators.  The  explanation  may  be  in  the  com- 
parative summarincss  of  the  remedy. 

III.  Thk  Jus  Gentium  and  Jus  Honosarxum 
(Latter  half  of  the  Republic.) 
i.  Infiuettces  that  operated  on  the  Law. 

Growth  of  Commerce  and  Influx  of  Foreigners. — ^While  it  may 
be  admitted  that  commerce  waa  bcgimung  to  take  root  in 
tmilux  Rome  in  the  5th  century,  yet  it  was  not  until  the 
•{j"^  6th  that  it  really  became  of  importance.  The  cam- 
*'*"*''^  paigns  in  which  Rome  was  engaged  until  the  end 
of  the  First  Punic  War  absorbed  all  its  energies.  But  after 
that  time  the  influx  of  strangers,  and  their  settlement  in 
the  city  for  purposes  of  trade,  became  very  rapid — ^not  only 
of  Latins  and  other  allies,  but  Greeks,  Carthaginians  and 
Asiatics.  To  them  and  the  regulation  of  their  affairs  the  jus 
civUe — ^the  law  peculiar  to  Rome  and  its  citizens — ^was  i^pUc- 
able  only  if  they  were  members  of  allied  states  to  which  com- 
merdum  and  recuperatio  were  guaranteed  by  treaty.  But 
many  were  not  in  this  favoured  position;  and  even  those  who 
were  soon  found  the  range  of  Roman  modes  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty and  contracting  obligations  too  narrow  for  their  require- 
ments. Hence  a  jus  gentium  was  gradually  developed  *  which 
very  early  in  its  history  drove  treaty  covenants  for  recuperatio 
out  of  use;  its  application  may  for  a  time  have  been  limited 
to  transactions  between  non-citizens  or  between  citizens  and 
Don-dtizens,  but  it  was  eventually  accepted  in  the  dealings 
of  dtixens  inter  se  and  became  part  and  parcel  of    the  jus 

*  On  Judex  domesticus^  see  Greenidge,  Legal  Procedure  in  Cicero*s 
Time,  pp.  ^76  seq: 

>  See  Sell.  Die  recuperatio  der  Rdmer  (Brunswick,  1837);  Huschke 
frev.  Sell),  in  Richtcr's  Krit.  JakrbUcher,  L  (1837),  86S-911;  Voigt, 
Jus  naturale,  &c.,  ii.  |S  28-32;  Karlowa,  Rom.  CtoUpTouss,  pp. 
218-230;  Girard.  Organisation  judiciaire  des  remains  (1901),  i.  97  seq. 

'  On  the  Roman  jus  gentium,  see  Voigt,  Das  jus  naturale  aequum 
el  bonum,  $Md  jus  gentium,  d.  Rimer  (4  vols.,  Leipzig,  1856" 
1875):  Nettleship,  in  the  Journal  of  PkUology*  (1885),  xiii.  169 
•eq.;  Krflger.  Ceseh,  d,  Qudlen,  ff  16,  17;  Mommsen,  Staatsreckt, 
iiL604n. 


Romanorum,  Gaius  and  Justinian  speak  of  it  as  "  the  common 
law  of  mankind,"  "  the  law  in  use  among  all  nations  ";  but  the 
language  must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  The  Roman  jus 
gentium  was  not  built  up  by  the  adoption  of  one  doctrine  or 
institution  after  another  that  was  found  to  be  generally  current 
elsewhere.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  its  recognition  it  was 
"an  independent  international  private  law,  which,  as  such, 
regulated  intercourse  between  peregrins  or  between  peregrins 
and  citizens  on  the  basis  of  their  common  libertas  ";  *  during 
the  Republic  it  was  purely  empirical  and  free  from  the  influence 
of  scientific  theory,  but  its  extensions  in  the  early  Empire  were 
a  creation  of  the  jurists — a  combination  of  comparative  juris- 
prudence and  rational  speculation.  To  say  that  it  was  de 
facta  in  observance  everywhere  is  inaccurate,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  Roman  law,  buUt  up  by  Roman  jurists,  though  called 
into  existence  through  the  necessities  of  intercourse  with  and 
among  non-Romans. . 

It  may  be  a  little  difficult  for  a  modem  jurist  to  say  with 
perfect  precision  what  were  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of 
the  JUS  gentium  as  distinguished  from  the  jus  civile.  But  the 
distinction  was  quite  familiar  to  the  Romans,  as  witness,  for 
example,  the  statement  of  Mardan,  in  reference  to  the  MlktSts, 
that  they  enjoyed  all  the  rights  competent  to  a  man  under  the 
former,  but  none  of  those  competent  to  him  under  the  latter. 

Institution  of  the  Peregrin  Praetorship. — The  praetorship,*  as 
already  mentioned,  was  an  outcome  of  the  Lidnian  laws  of  the 
year  367  B.C.  (see  Psaetor).  Down  to  the  end  of  the  The 
5th  century  of  the  dty  the  praetor  so  appointed  super-  pertgrtn 
intended  single-handed  the  administration  of  justice,  pneior, 
alike  between  dtizens  and  foreigners.  But  with  the  altered 
condition  of  things  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  the 
influx  of  strangers  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  the  work 
seems  to  have  been  found  too  onerous  for  a  single  magistrate, 
and  a  second  praetor  was  created.  The  date  is  generally 
assumed  to  have  been  about  the  year  342  B.C.;  Pbmponius 
says  distinctly  that  the  creation  of  the  new  office  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  increase  of  the  peregrin  population  of  Rome, 
and  that  the  new  magistrate  got  the  name  of  praetor  peregrinus 
because  his  prindpal  duty  was  to  dispense  justice  to  this  foreign 
element.  After  the  submission  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  the 
number  of  the  praetors  was  increased  to  four  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Spain  to  six;  Sulla  raised  the  number  to  eight, 
and  Caesar  eventually  to  sixteen.  But  all  the  later  creations 
were  for  special  purposes;  the  ordinary  administration  of 
justice  within  the  city  was  left  with  the  representatives  for  the 
time  of  the  two  earliest,  who  came  to  be  usually  distinguished 
as  praetor  qui  inter  does  jus  dicit  (or  urlanus)  and  praetor  qui 
inter  cites  et  peregrines  jus  dicit  (or  peregrinus).  It  would  be 
going  too  far  to  speak  of  the  latter  as  the  principal  author  of 
the  jus  gentium;  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  actions  for  en- 
fordng  jus  gentium  rights  were  dvil,  not  honorary— a  fact 
which  proves  that  the  rights  they  were  meant  to  protect  and 
enforce  had  thdr  origin  in  the  jus  civile^  although  moulded  to 
meet  new  requirements  by  tadt  consuetude  and  the  agency 
of  the  jurists.  But  even  in  this  view  the  peregrin  praetor 
must  have  had  a  powerful  influence  in  giving  shape  and  con- 
sistency to  the  rising  jursiprudence,  by  means  of  the  formulae 
he  adjusted  for  giving  it  practical  effect. 

Simplification  ef  Procedure  and  IntroduOion  of  New  Remedies  under 
the  Aebutian  Law. — ^The  lex  Aehutia  is  only  twk:e  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  (once  by  Aulus  Gellius  and  once  by  (^ius),  Otf^naa 
and  we  know  neither  its  precise  date  nor  its  specific  pro-  ofAmba- 
visions.  And  yet,  to  judge  by  its  effects,  it  must  have  £|--ju-, 
been  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  Republic,  for  Gellius  speaks  of  it  as  having  given 
the  death-blow  to  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  XII.  Tables,  and 
Gaius  couples  it  with  two  Julian  laws  of  the  time  of  Augustus  as 

'Voigt,  Jus  nat.  ii.  66t.  He  distinguishes  the  jus  civile,  jus 
gentium  and  jus  naturale  as  the  systems  which  applied  respectively 
to  the  citizen,  the  freeman  and  the  man. 

*See  Labatut,  Histoire  de  la  PrUure  (Paris,  1868);  Mommsen, 
Staatsreckt,  ii.  176  seq.;  Kariowa,  Rdm.  RechtsgesckickU,  i.  317 
seq.;  Girard^  Organisatum  judiciaire,i.  160  seq..  asid  00  the  peccgria 
praetorship  m  particolar,  pp.  ao6  seq. 
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the  statutoiy  instrument  whereby  the  formular  system  of  procedure 
was  sul»tituted  for  that  per  Upu  actuntes.  Its  date  was  probably 
about  the  end  of  the  6th  or  begmnin^  of  the  7th  century  of  the  city. 
Girard,  who  has  examined  the  question  with  great  care,  places  it  m 
the  first  third  of  the  7th  century .>  and,  though  his  reasoning  is  not 
quite  conclusive,  it  largely  refutes  the  arguments  of  older  writers, 
who  in  many  cases  put  the  date  a  century  and  more  earlier.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Wlassak*  that  it  was  a  piece  of  tentative  legislation, 
and  that  as  regards  citizens  it  in  no  wise  abolished  the  actions  of 
the  law  but  merely  made  the  formulary  procedure  alternative  to 
them,  according  as  the  praetor,  on  the  representation  of  the  parties, 
might  determine  in  each  case;  formulae,  in  his  view,  being  first 
made  compulsory,  subject  to  a  few  exceptions,  by  the  Julian  laws. 
This  is  a  probable  theory  and  is  now  adopted  by  many  recent  writers. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  statute  seems  to  have  been  to  empower  the 
urban  praetors  to  adapt  existing  remedies  to  altered  circumstances, 
and  inter  alia  to  fashion  new  actions  on  the  jus  civile  for  the  use 
of  the  peregrins,  to  whom  the  legis  actiones  were  rarely,  if  at  all, 
available.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  actual  provisions,  the 
result  was  the  adoption  of  a  procedure  which  gradually  supplanted 
that  by  the  actions  of  the  law,  which  was  much  more  pliant  tnan  the 
latter,  and  whose  characteristic  was  this — that,  instead  of  the  issue 
being  declared  by  word  of  mouth  by  the  parties,  and  requiring  as  a 
rule  to  embody  with  perfect  accuracy  tiie  statutory  provision  on 
which  it  was  based,  it  was  formulated  in  writing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  praetor,  in  the  shape  of  an  instruction  to  the  judge  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  with  power  to  condemn  or 
ac()uit  according  to  his  finding.  A  statute  was  necessary  fpr  accom- 
plishing such  an  innovation,  not  only  because  the  existing  procedure 
was  directly  prescribed  by  statute,  but  also  among  other  reasons 
because  the  legis  aeHones  were  favourites  of  the  pontifical  colleges 
(bdng  often  profitable  to  them),  and  any  attempt  by  the  magistrates 
to  dispense  with  them  would  have  been  opposed  by  these  powerful 
bodies.  It  is  now  the  dominant  opinion  among  modern  writers, 
and  it  seems  based  on  reasoning  whicn  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  even 
prior  to  the  UxAebulia  written  formulae  were  employed  in  practice, 
particularly  if  not  exclusively  in  the  peregrin  praetor's  court,  and 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  statute  was  to  legalize  similar  procedure 
in  civil  actions.^  All  such  formulae  granted  by  the  peregnn  praetor 
must  of  course  have  been  tii  factum  concefiae.  Unless  we  hold 
this  view  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what  means  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  peregrins  in  their  transactions  inter  se  or  with  citizens 
could  have  been  enforced,  as  civil  actions,  save  perhaps  in  excep- 
tional cases  where  by  treaty  they  enjoyed  jus  commercii,  were  not 
open  to  them.  Written  instructions  to  the  recuperators  or  other 
judges  for  trying  suits  in  which  a  peregrin  was  a  party  would  be  a 
practical  necessity,  for  these  judges  would  have  to  decide  according  to 
JUS  gentium,  whose  rules  would  probably  be  Strang  to  them,  and 
their  instructions  would  therefore  have  to  be  precise  and  definite. 
Verbal  instructions  would  have  led  to  miscarriages  of  justice. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  can  see  how  the  peregrin  praetor  became 
the  primary  ortan  in  developing  jus  gentium.  But  there  is  some 
reason  for  holding  that  the  urban  praetor  had  also,  before  the 
Aebutian  law,  occasionally  exerciaea  his  imperium  by  granting 
actions  ir  factum,  and  in  'this  way  perhaps  enforced  a  number  of 
contracts  and  other  obligations  in  which  elements  of  equity  and 
good  faith  were  present  and  which  the  jus  civile  left  remediless. 
Actions  of  this  kind  among  does  would  be  in  the  nature  of  arbitria 
accepted  voluntarily  by  Uie  parties.^  The  latter  view  certainly 
explains  several  apparent  anomalies  in  the  later  law,  for  which 
no  other  good  explanation  can  be  found,  as,  for  instance,  the  fact 
that  in  deposit  and  commodate  actions  in  factum  as  well  as  in  jus 
might  be  brought.  Also  the  actio  in  factum  for  enforcing  a  con- 
tract of  fiduaa  can  in  thu  way  be  explained.  It  also  serves 
to  throw  light  upon  the  development  of  some  of  the  bonae  fidei 
contracts.* 

Provincial  Conquests. — The  growth  of  commerce  and  the  enormous 
increase  of  wealth,  which  made  ereat  capitalists  and  enabled  them 
-j^^  .  through  the  agency  of  freedmen  and  slaves  to  carry  on  trade 
BlffctM  or    oQ  2  ,^1^  hithertounknown,  and  which  thus  helped  to  foster 


the  JIM  gentium,  were  no  doubt  due  to  a  large  extent  to  pro- 
^z^^  vincial  conquests.  But  these  operated  also  in  other  direc- 
^"*"*  tions.Theomcialswho  proceedea  to  theconquered  provinces 
as  governors  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  lawsand  institutions  in 
many  respects  diflfering  from  those  of  Rome.  Political  considerations 
dictated  now  far  these  were  to  be  respected,  how  far  subverted.    In 

*  Girard.  Ztuh.  d.  Sao.  Stifl.  xiv.  11-S4  ^n^  xnx.  113  seq.; 
Manuel,  4th  ed.  p.  993:  cf.  Mitteis.  R&m.  Prioatreckt  (1908). 
p.  5a  n.;  and  Wlassak,  Z.  d.  Sao.  Stift.  xxv.  81  seq.  and  xxviii. 

*  wlassak,  R&m.  Processgesetu  (1888),  L  pp.  62-73,  PP*  ^5  wq. 
and  pp.  103-130. 

*  Set  Sonm,  InsUttUionen,  Ledlie's  translation  ^nd  ed.).  pp.  69. 
80;  Wlassak,  Processgesetu,  u.  304  seq.;  Cuq,  Institutions  jurid. 
(and  ed.)  i.  285-286. 

'  *  These  poinu  are  well  stated  by  Mitteis.  R&m.  Prioatrecht  (1908), 
pp.  39  seq. :  see  authorities  cited  by  him  in  note  2,  p.  39.  Contra, 
Girara,  Z.  d.  Sao.  Stift.  xxix.  154-158* 


some  provinces,  more  especially  the  Eastern  ones,  it  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  supplement  the  existing  system  by  the 
importation  of  doctrines  of  the  ius  gieniium  and  the  procedure  of 
the  praetor's  edicts;  while  in  others,  in  which  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  destroy  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  national  feeling  and  every 
national  rallying  point,  a  Romanizing  of  all  their  institutions  was 
resorted  to,  even  to  the  extent  of  introducing  some  of  the  forniai 
transactions  whkh  previously  had  been  confined  to  citizens.  But  ia 
either  case  there  was  a  reflex  action.  The  native  institution  had  to 
be  studied,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  balanced,  the  means 
considered  of  adapting  it  to  the  praetonan  procedure,  and  the 
new  ideas  so  presented  as  to  make  them  harmonize  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  old.  All  this  was  a  training  of  no  small  value  for  thcMe  who, 
on  their  return  to  Rome,  were  to  exercise  an  influence  on  l^iidation 
and  the  administration  of  the  law.  They  brought  back  with  them 
not  merely  an  experience  thev  could  not  have  obtained  at  home,  but 
sometimes  a.  familiarity  with  foreign  institutions  that  they  were 
very  willing  to  auxUmatize  in  Italy.  Rome  thus  enriched  its  law 
from  the  provinces,  deriving  from  them  its  emphyteutic  tenure 
of  land,  its  hypothec,  its  Rhodian  law  of  general  average  and  a 
variety  of  other  features  that  were  altogetMr  novcL  They  were 
sanctioned  by  tacit  recognition,  by  edicts  of  the  praetors  and  in 
other  ways;  out,  in  whatever  way  received,  they  were  indirectly 
fruits  of  orovincial  conquest. 

Spread  of  Literature  and  PkHosopky. — The  effect  on  Roman 
civilization  of  the  addiction  of  educated  men  in  the  later  Repubtic 
to  literature  and  phikMophy  is  a  matter  for  consideration  .  . 
in  connexion  with  Rome's  general  history.  It  b  not 
proposed  to  consder  here  the  question  how  far  nedfic 
doctrines  of  Roman  law  bear  the  immess  of  the  influence 
of  the  schools,  especially  that  of  the  btoics;  it  u  a  Mibioct 
much, too  large  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  lines.^  The 
matter  is  mentioned  simply  for  the  sake  of  noting  that  the  tfirit 
of  critical  inquiry  arousea  and  fostered  by  literary  and  phikMophical 
study,  seriously  and  conscientiously  undertaken,  contributed  g^tly 
to  promote  a  new  departure  in  jurisprudence  that  became  very 
marked  in  the  time  01  Cicero — the  desire  to  subordinate  form  to 
sulMtance,  the  word  spoken  to  the  will  it  was  meant  to  manifest, 
the  abstract  rule  to  tne  individual  case  to  which  it  was  proposed 
to  apply  iL  This  was  the  first  effort  of  what  then  was  called 
equity  to  temper  and  keep  within  the  bounds  the  rigour  of  the  jms 
strictum.  The  praetors,  the  judges  and  the  jurisconsulu  all  had 
their  share  in  it.    Although  modem  jurists  are  prone  to  speak  of 

Eraetorian  equity  as  if  it  were  a  thing  apart,  yet  the  same  sptrit  was 
evening  the  law  in  all  directions  and  in  the  hands  of  all  who  had 
to  deal  with  it,  the  difference  being  that  the  form  and  piibikity 
of  the  edict  gave  to  its  applications  by  the  piaetorB  a  more  pio- 
minent  and  enduring  record  than  was  found  in  the  decisioat  of 
private /Mdim  or  the  opinions  of  counselling  jurisconsults. 

Dedifte  of  Rdigion  and  Morals.— -It  would  be  cquaDy  oot 
of  place  to  enlarge  here  on  the  causes  and  mantfcstatioas  of 
that  decline  in  religious  sentiment  and  public  and 
private  virtue  which  was  fraught  with  such  disastrous  n% 
results  in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic  The  private  "^ 
law  was  influenced  by  it  to  a  considerable  extent, 
alike  in  those  branches  which  regulated  the  domestic  idatioas 
and  those  which  dealt  with  property  and  contract. 

The  ever-increasing  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  the  maniage 
tie  is  one  of  those  features  in  the  histoiy  of  the  period  vhkfa 
strikes  even  the  most  unobservant.  While  from  the  first 
the  law  had  denounced  causeless  separation  and  visited  it 
with  penalties,  in  principle  it  maintained  the  perfect  freedom 
of  repudiation  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  With  the  simple 
and  frugal  habits  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  Rome,  and  the 
surveillance  of  the  cotuilium  domesticum,  the  recognitioo  of 
this  principle  produced  no  evil  results;  family  misunder- 
standings were  easily  smoothed  over,  and  divorces  were  of 
rare  occurrence.  But  during  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  of 
the  Republic  a  change  to  looser  morals  took  place,  and  the 
family  council  lost  much  of  its  control.  This  was  doubtless 
largely  due  to  the  decay  of  hand  marriages,  wives  consequently 
remainmg  outside  their  husband's  familia  and  often  bokling 

*  It  is  one  that  was  discussed  with  much  greater  fervour  a  century 
ago  than  it  is  now.  Of  the  later  literature  may  be  mentioned — Van 
Vollenhoven,  De  exigua  oi  quam  pkilosopkia  Craeca  kehuU  «  ^or- 
manda  jurisprudentia  Romana  (Amsterdam,  1834);  Ratien,  Hat  dm 
Stoiscke  Phil,  bedeuunden  Einfluss  gehabl,  itc.f  (Kiel.  1839):  Voigt. 
Jus.  nat.,  itc,  vol.  i.  f  §  49-51 :  Laferri^,  De  rinfluemcedm  Staidsme 
sur  la  doctrine  des  junsconsuUes  Remains  VhaiM,  i860) ;  Hildenbraad. 
Cesch.  u.  System  d.  Rechts-  und  StaaU-Pkilosopkio  (Lripng.  i860), 
vol.  i.  II  141,  142.    The  eariier  literature  is  given  in  ffiktenbcaad, 
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property  oC  their  own.    With  increasing  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness  divorce  became  common.^ 

This  kxMeness  of  the  marriage  bond,  as  was  naturally  to 
be  expected,  had  its  effect  on  the  other  family  relations.  The 
right  of  children  to  take  their  father's  inheritance  began  to 
be  lightly  esteemed.  The  law — or  rather  the  interpreution 
put  upon  the  uti  legassii  of  the  XII.  Tables — ^had  empowered 
him  testamentarily  to  disinherit  them,  or  in  instituting  them 
to  limit  their  right  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  inheritance;  but 
it  was  assumed  that  this  power  would  be  exercised  with 
discretion  and  only  when  justified  by  circumstances.  But 
in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic,  amid  the  slackened  tics  of 
domestic  life,  paternal  as  well  as  conjugal  duty  seems  to  have 
often  been  lost  sight  of,  and  children  were  disinherited  or  cut 
off  with  a  nominal  share  of  the  inheritance  in  order  that  a 
stranger  might  be  enriched.  This  led  to  the  recognition  by 
the  centumviral  court,  without  apparently  any  legislative 
enactment  or  praetor's  edict  to  warrant  it,  of  what  was  called 
the  quenlc  inojkiosi  testamenti — challenge  of  a  testament 
by  a  child  whose  natural  claims  had  been  capriciously  and 
causelessly  disregarded.  While  the  practice  may  for  a  time 
have  been  hesitating  and  uncertain,  yet  early  in  the  empire, 
throufl^  means  of  this  querela,  the  rule  came  to  be  established 
that  every  child  was  entitled,  notwithstanding  the  terms  of 
his  father's  testament,  to  at  least  a  fourth  ipotiid  legUima, 
quarta  legUima)*  of  what  would  have  come  to  him  had  his 
parent  died  intestate,  unless  it  appeared  that  the  latter  had 
had  adequate  grounds  for  excluding  him  or  limiting  him  to  a 
smaller  ^are.  A  parent  might  in  like  manner  challenge  an 
undutiful  testament  made  by  his  child  to  his  prejudice;  and 
ultimately  in  certain  cases  so  mig^t  brothers  and  sisters 
inier  se. 

The  decline  of  morals  had  an  equally  marked  effect  on  the 
transactions  of  daily  life,  calling  for  precautions  and  remedies 
that  had  not  been  found  requuite  in  the  hey-day  of  the 
wUms  Tur  TM/taW.  Men  no  longer  relied  on  each  other's 
good  faith  unless  backed  by  stipulations,  securities  (cauliones) 
and  guarantees.  The  Rutilian  bankruptcy  arrangements  and 
the  actio  Pauliana  for  setting  aside  alienations  in  fraud  of 
creditors  indicate  a  laxity  in  mercantile  dealings  that  was 
perhaps  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  growth  of  trade 
and  commerce.  But,  that  such  remedies  as,  for  example, 
the  exuptuf  ret  venditae  el  tradUae  or  the  exuplio  turn  numeralae 
puuniae  should  have  been  found  necessary — the  one  an  answer 
to  a  vendor  (with  the  price  in  his  pocket)  who  attempted  to 
dispossess  his  vendee  because  some  of  the  formalities  of  con- 
veyance had  been  neglected,  the  other  an  answer  to  an  action 
on  a  bond  for  repayment  of  money  that  by  some  accident 
had  never  been  advanced — proves  that  the  law  had  now  to 
encounter  fraud  in  all  directions,  and  that  Graeca  fides  had  to 
a  great  extent  displaced  the  old  Roman  probity. 

ii.    Factors  of  the  Law. 

Lezida^cn. — It  cannot  be  taid  that  during  the  period  of  nearly 
two  centuries  and  a  half  embraced  within  the  nreaent  epoch  the 
^^  private  law  owed  much  to  legislation.   The  vast  majority 

^J***"  of  the  enactments  of  the  time  referred  to  bjr  the  his- 
****  ^  torians  dealt  with  constitutional  questions,  municipal  and 
colonial  jcovemment,  agrarian  arrangements,  fiscal  policy,  sumptuary 
prohibitions,  criminal  and  police  regulations,  and  other  matters 
that  affected  the  public  law  rather  tran  the  piivate.  Those  of  the 
latter  class  mentioned  by  Gains  and  Ulpian  in  their  institutional 
works  barely  exceed  a  score  in  number;  and  of  these  not  above 
half  a  doaen  can  be  said  to  have  exerdaed  a  permanent  influence 
on  the  principles  (as  distinguished  from  the  details)  of  the  law. 
Most  of  them  were  enactments  of  the  ecncUium  pMns  or  of  the 
eomitia  of  the  tribes,  to  which  ordinary  legislation  had  passed  as 

>  Votgt.  Die  Lex  Maenia  de  doU  (Weimar,  1866),  attributes  to 
a  lex  M^tenia  of  168  B.C.  the  creation  of  the  jtidicium  de  moribus 
which  superseded  the  family  council  as  a  divorce  court  by  pro- 
viding a  penal  action  on  divwce.  The  existence,  however,  of  a 
statute  for  thb  purpose  has  not  been  proved,  and  is  discredited  by 
most  recent  writers.  See  Ciylharx,  Das  rSmtuke  D^alreckt  (Giessen, 
iSto). 

4  From  this  the  le^tim  of  children  reoognixed  by  most  continental, 
couauies  nowadays  is  dcnved« 


more  readily  convened  and  more  easily  worked  than  the  eomitia 
of  the  centuries. 

Eduts  of  the  Magistrates.* — ^The  practice  of  propounding  edicts 
was  verv  ancient,  and  had  been  followed  by  kings  and  consuls  long 
before  the  institution  of  the  praetonhip.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  obvious  ways  of  exercising  the  imperium  with  £^f!l! 
which  the  supreme  magistrate  was  invested — to  lay  an  "?!''* 
injunction  upon  a  citizen  and  enforce  his  obedience,  or  to  ^  **^* 
confer  upon  nim  some  advanta^  and  maintain  him  in  its  enjoyment. 
It  was  one  of  the  ways  in  which  public  order  was  protected  where 
there  had  been  no  invasion  of  what  the  law  regarded  as  a  right, 
and  where,  oonacouently,  there  was  no  remedy  by  action.  That  the 
eariier  edicts  of  the  praetors  were  of  this  character — issued,  that  b 
to  say,  with  reference  to  particular  cases,  and  what  afterwards  came 
to  be  called  edida  repenttna  or  prout  res  incidit  posUa — there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt.  In  time  a  new  class  of  edicts  appeared  which  got 
the  name  of  edicta  perpetua  (or  perpetuae  iurisaictionis  causa  pro- 
posita) — ^announcements  by  the  praetor,  puolished  on  his  album  (as 
the  white  boards  displayed  for  the  purpose  in  the  forum  were  called), 
of  the  remedy  he  would  be  prepared  to  grant  on  the  application  of 
any  one  alleging  that  the  state  01  facts  contemplated  had  arisen.*  The 
next  year's  praetor  was  free  to  adopt  the  edicts  of  his  predecessor 
or  not;  but  it  was  usual  for  him  to  do  so  if  they  had  been  found 
beneficial  in  practice,  he  adding  to  them  new  provisions  suggested 
by  demands  made  upon  past  praetora  for  edicta  repenttna,  but  which 
they  had  not  generalized,  or  even  proposing  for  acceptance  some 
remedy  entirely  of  his  own  devising.  As  each  new  praetor  entered 
upon  office  he  announced  his  jurisdictional  pnwramme — his  tex 
annua,  as  it  was  called  from  thb  particular  point  of  view,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  tralaticium,  ix.  transmittra  from  his  predecessors, 
and  only  a  few  paragraphs,  diminishing  in  number  as  time  pro- 
gressed, representing  nis  own  contribution.  And  so  it  went  on  to 
the  first  yean  of  the  Empire,  until  the  praetorian  function  was 
eclipsed  by  the  imperial;  and  at  last,  after  having,  by  instruction 
of  Hadrian,  been  subjected  to  revision,  and  coiisolidatcd  along  with 
the  Aedilian  Edicts,  by  Salvius  Julianus,  it  was,  as  will  be  noticed 
below,  sanctioned  as  binding  on  the  whole  Empire.  The  term 
"  Edict "  b  applied  both  to  the  single  edicts  and  also  to  th^  whole 
body  of  them  together.. 

There  if  some  reason  for  supposing  that  the  edict  attained  con- 
siderable  proportions  in  the  time  of  Cicero;  for  he  mentions  that, 
whereas  in  his  youth  the  XII.  Tables  had  been  taught  to  the  boys 
in  school,  in  his  later  yeara  these  were  neglected,  and  young  men 
directed  instead  to  the  praetor's  edicts  for  their  first  lessons  in  law. 
Of  a  few  of  them  the  date  and  authorship  are  known  with  tolerable 
precision:  but  of  the  hbtory  of  the  majority,  including  some  of  the 
most  important,  such  as  those  introducing  restitutio  in  interrum 
on  the  ground  of  ledon  through  error,  absence,  minority  and  the 
like,  and  those  revolutionizing  the  law  of  succession,  we  are  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  dark.  It  was  one  of  the  great  advantages  the 
edicts  had  over  legialattve  enactments  that  they  might  be  dropped, 
resumed  or  amended  by  a  new  praetor  according  to  his  judgment  of 
public  requirements.  For  the  edict  was  vioa  vox  juris  dvUis — 
intended  to  aid,  supplement  and  correct  it  in  accordance  with  the 
ever-changing  estimate  ci  public  necessities;  and  thb  would  have 
been  impossible  had  its  provisions  from  the  first  been  as  stereotyped 
as  they  became  by  the  consolidation  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

The  edict  seems  to  have  contained  two  parts— the  first  what 
may  be  called  the  edicts  proper,  and  the  second  styles  of  actions, 
&c.,  whether  derived  from  the  jms  doUe  or  from  the  jus  ftraetorium. 
The  styles  or  formulae  for  dvil  actions  wrere  published  without  any 
corresponding  edict;  for  praetorian  actions  styles  were  published 
appropriate  to  their  corresponding  edicts.  There  were  also  inde- 
pendent formulae  for  interdicts,  processual  stipulations,  ftc.  The 
contents  of  the  edicts  proper  were  in  detail  very  various,  but  all 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  ways  In  which  the  praetor  meant  to 
exereise  hb  jurisdiction  during  hb  year  of  office.  They  were  not 
didactic  or  dogmatic  formulations  of  law,  but  rather  announcef- 
ments  of  what  remedy  he  would  grant  in  such  and  such  circumstances, 
or  direct  ordere  to  oo  or  prohibitions  against  doing  certain  things. 
A  party  claiming  an  action  or  whatever  else  it  might  be  under  any 
of  them  did  so  not  of  right,  as  he  would  have  done  had  his  claim 
had  a  statutory  or  customary  foundation^  but  of  grace;— on  the 
strength  of  the  praetor's  promise  to  grant  him  what  he  claimed  and 
make  the  grant  effectual.  That  was  why  originally  such  an  action 
had  to  be  raised  and  concluded  withiA  the  particular  praetor  s  year 
of  office— a  rule  which  in  time,  by  abuse,  was  converted  into  the 
somewhat  different  one  that  a  purely  praetorian  action  {ix,  not 
originally  of  the^iu  ctoiU)  had  to  be  raised  within  a  year  of  the 
occurrence  to  which  it  referred. 

As  already  observed,  the  praetor's  edicts  proceeded  upon  lines  of 
equity;  that  b  to  say.  they  were  directed  against  the  strictness 
and  formalism  of  the  jurisprudence  (^  the  XII.  Tables.  Such  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  general  tendency  of  the  edicts  as  a  whole. 

'  See  Lenel.  Beitrdge  tur  Kunde  des  praeloriscken  Edicts  (Stuttgart, 
1878),  and  the  introductory  chaptere  in  hb  Edictum  Perpeluum 
(Leipzig,  and  ed.,  1907):  Karlowa,  Rim,  ItechtsfeKh.  vol.  1.  I  60; 
Voigt,  Edm.  EfchUfesck.  {f  19,  ao 
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But  it  wu  the  tendency  of  the  whole  jurispnidenoe  of  the  time,  and 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  praetonan  creation.  Nowhere  in  the 
texts  are  the  praetors  spoken  of  as  the  mouthpieces  of  equity  as 
distinguished  from  law.  Such  a  distinction  recurs  frequently  in 
Cicero;  he  identifies  aequiUu  with  the  spirit  of  a  law  or  agreement, 
and  Jus  with  its  letter,  but  it  b  in  order  to  sin^;  the  praises  not  of 
the  praetors  but  of  the  pleaders  who  maintamed  the  former  as 
against  the  latter,  and  of  the  judges  who  were  persuaded  by  their 
arguments.  Much  of  what  was  contained  in  the  edict  might  quite 
as  well  have  been  embodied  in  statute,  and  we  know  that  in  time 
statute  came  to  its  aid;  witness  a  very  remarkable  provision  of  it — 
"  I  will  give  banorum  pessessio  as  may  be  enjoined  by  statute, 
whether  comitial  enactment  or  senatusconsult." 

Of  the  edicts  of  the  peregrin  praetor  and  thetr  relation  to  that  of 
his  urban  colleague  little  is  known.  That  they  differed  in  some 
respects  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  in  the  lex  Rubria  (49  B.C.)  for 
settling  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  the  magistrates  are 
dircctra,  with  reference  to  a  certain  action^  to  formulate  it  in  the 
way  prescribed  in  the  edict  of  the  peregnn  praetor.  The  latter, 
therefore,  must  to  some  extent  have  been  in  advance  of  that  of 
the  urban  praetor,  probably  in  this  respect,  that,  being  prepared 
primarily  for  the  regulation  of  questions  affecting  non<itizens,  it 
more  thoroughlyr  than  the  other  avoided  formalities  that  were  com> 
petent  only  to  citizens,  and  thus  to  a»greater  extent  simplified  pro- 
cedure. The  edicts  of  the  provincial  governors  must  bsve  varied 
according  to  circumstances,  being  in  all  cases  composites  of  pro- 
visions, more  or  less  numerous,  oorrowed  from  the  edicts  of  the 
praetors  and  additions  sumestied  by  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
different  provinces  for  which  ^hcy  were  framed  {pronnciaU  genus 
edicendt).  As  for  those  of  the  curule  aediles,  who  amonpt  other 
duties  were  charged  with  the  supervision  of  markets,  their  range 
was  very  limited :  their  most  important  proviuons  having  reference 
to  open  sales  of  uaves.  horses  and  cattle,  and  containing  regulations 
about  the  duties  of  vendors  exposing  them,  and  their  responsibility 
for  latent  faults  and  vices.  They  also  had  cognisance  of  certain 
delicts  committed  in  the  streets  and  markets.  As  the  aediles  had 
no  imperium  their  restricted  jus  edicendi  may  have  been  conferred 
on  them  by  custom  or  statute. 

ConsuHude,  Professional  Jurisprudence  attd  Res  Judicatae. — Great 
as  may  be  the  difficulty  experienced  by  philosophical  jurists  in 
defining  the  ground  of  the  authority  ot  consuetudinary 
law,  there  u  no  room  to  dispute  the  importance  of  its 
contributions  to  every  systeR\  of  jurisprudence  ancient 
and  modem.  The  men  who  first  drew,  accepted  and 
endorsed  a  bill  of  exchange  did  as  much  for  the  law  as  any  lawgiver 
has  ever  accomplished.  They  may  or  may  not  have  acted  on  the 
advice  of  jurists;  but.  whether  or  not,  they  began  a  practice  which 
grew  into  custom,  and  as  such  was  recognised  by  the  tribunals  as 
a  law<reating  one— one  conferring  rights  and  imposing  obligations. 
There  u  much  of  this — far  more  probably  than  b  commonly  imagined 
— in  the  histoiy  of  every  system  of  law. 

In  Rome  the  process  was  sometimes  wonderfully*  expeditious; 
witness  what  Justinian  narrates  of  the  introduction  and  recognition 
of  testamentary  trusts  and  of  codicils  to  last  wills,  both  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  literal  contract 
per  expensilationem  originated  in  the  same  way,  probably  in  the 
end  of  the  5th  or  the  b^inning  of  the  6th  centuiy  of  the  city.  The 
keeping  of  domestic  account-books  may  have  been  enjoined  and 
enforced  by  the  censors;  but  it  was  custom,  and  neither  statute  nor 
praetor's  edict,  that  made  an  entry  in  them  to  another  person's 
debit  creative  of  a  claim  against  the  latter  for  certa  pecunia  credHa, 
that  might  be  made  effectual  by  an  action  under  the  Siltan  law. 
It  must  nave  been  in  exactly  the  same  wav  that  mutuum,  formless 
loan  of  money,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  third  variety  of  eerta 
crediia  fecunta,  and  to  be  helarecoverable  under  the  same  action. 
True,  this  could  not  have  been  attained  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  judices.  But  then  each  case  was  as  a  rule  tried  by  a  single  private 
citizen,  whose  office  ended  with  hb  judgment,  and  who  was  untram- 
melled by  the  authority  of  an^  series  rerum  iudicaiarum.^  He  had 
simply  to  decide  whether  in  his  view  expensilatton  or  formless  loan 
created  such  an  obligation  as  was  covered  by  the  words  puuniam 
dari  oportere.  There  may  for  a  time  have  been  a  divergent  practice, 
contradictory  findings,  as  Cicero  says  there  were  in  hb  day  upon  the 

aucstion  whether  aequitas  or  jus  strictum  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
ctermination  of  certain  matters;  but  the  eventual  unanimity  of 
judicial  opinion  in  one  direction  was  but  the  expression  of  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  citizens,  of  whom  the  judices  were  the 
representatives. 

These  ate  but  examples  of  the  way  in  which  consuetudinary  law 
was  constructed.  It  required  the  combined  action  of  the  Liity  and 
the  judices,  both  at  times  acting  under  professional  advice;  in  some 
cases  even  that  of  the  praetora  was  necessary.     It  would  have 

*  It  was  not  until  the  Empire  that  a  "  series  rerum  perpetuo 
similiter  iudicatarum,"  a  uniform  series  of  precedents,  was  held  to 
be  law.  During  the  Republic  a  judge  was  much  freer,  and  not  only 
entitled  but  bound  to  decide  according  to  his  own  notion  of  what  was 
right,  taking  the  risk  of  consequences  if  hb  judgment  was  knowingly 
contrary  to  law. 


been  impossible,  for  Insttnce.  to  have  introduced  the  oonaentaal 
contracts  into  the  Roman  system  and  determined  what  were  the 
obligations  they  imposed  on  either  side,  without  magisterial  co- 
operation in  framing  the  formulae  that  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  judges.  Taking  the  action  on  sale  as  an  illustration,  the  formula 
substantially  was  thb:  "  It  being  averred  that  the  defendant  sold 
such  or  such  a  thing  to  the  plaintiff,  whatever,  judge,  it  shall  appear 
that  the  defendant  ought  in  jgood  faith  to  give  to  or  do  for  the 
plaintiff  in  respect  thereof,  in  the  money  equivalent  thereof  oondema 
the  defendant;  otherwise,  acquit  him.'*  It  b  very  manifest  that 
the  free  hand  here  given  to  the  jud^  must  immensely  have  facilitated 
the  reception  of  customary  doctnne  Into  the  law.  The  judge  was 
to  a  great  extent  the  spokesman  of  the  forum;  hb  jud^fment  was 
formed  in  accordance  with  current  public  opinion,  which  be  had 
ample  opportunity  of  ^uging;  it  was  the  reflection  of  that  general 
sentiment  of  right,  which,  ptirase  it  how  we  may,  b  the  real  basb 
of  all  customary  taw.  And  so  in  an  action  for  establishing  a  rbht 
of  property  in  a  res  nee  maneiPi.  The  formula  was  very  uaajSLe: 
"  If  it  appear  that  such  or  such  a  thing  belongs  to  the  plaintin  in 
auiritary  right,  then,  judge,  whatever  be  its  value  for  the  plaintiff,  ia 
that  condemn  the  defendant ;  should  it  appear  otherwise,  acquit  him." 
The  primary  duty  of  a  judge  on  such  a  remit  was  to  oetennine 
whether  the  title  on  which  the  i^ntiff  founded  hb  preteoMoiis 

Save  him  a  r^ht  that  came  up  to  property;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
bputed  that  it  was  by  the  decisions  of  a  series  of  judges,  in  a  series 
of  such  actions,  that  the  long  Ibt  of  natural  modes  of  acquiring 
property  given  by  Justinbn  under  technical  names  was  gradually 
brought  into  view.  Those  decisions,  whether  upon  the  ooligatkms 
of  a  vendor,  direct  or  indirect,  or  upon  the  sufficiency  of  a  title 
founded^  on  by  a  party  averring  a  right  of  property  by  'natural 
acquisition,  doubtless  were  in  many  cases  arrived  at  under  pro- 
fessional advice,  and  were  in  all  cases  embodied  in  judgments.  But 
that  does  not  in  the  least  deprive  the  doctrine  deduced  from  them  of 
its  character  of  customary  law.  It  was  not  until  the  EmfMre  that  the 
opinions  of  the  jurists  submitted  to  a  judge  {responsa  prudenlitut) 
were  invested  with  binding  authority.  Durins  the  Republic,  if  a 
judge  deferred  to  them,  it  was  simply  because  ne  regarded  them  as 
in  consonance  with  well-qualified  public  opinion;  and  what  a  series 
of  consistent  judgments  of  this  sort  built  up  was  in  the  aU iciest 
sense  a  law  based  on  consuetude. 

As  rerards  the  professional  jurists  in  particular  it  has  already  been 
observed  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Roman  historiam, 
the  law  was  a  monopoly  of  the  patricians  down  at  least  to  -^^ 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century  of  the  dty.  Livy  goes  so  far  ^^ 
as  to  speak  of  it  as  ^  penetralibus  pmUificum  refositum^ 
— among  the  secrets  of  the  pontifical  college.  It  was  so 
doubtless  durins  the  regal  period.  But  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  XII.  Tables  this  could  be  the  case  only  in  a  qualified 
sense,  the  pontiffs  becoming  the  official  interpreten  of  that  which 
in  the  letter  was  patent  to  die  worid.  The  Jus  Flamantim,  with 
its  formulary  of  actions,  about  the  year  30^  B.C.,  the  practice  of 
giving  advice  in  law  in  public  adopted  by  Tib.  Coruncantus  ia  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  the  Tripertita  (also  called  Jus 
Aelianum),  embodying  the  current  interpretaiiot  some  fifty  years 
later,  put  an  end  not  only  to  pontifical  but  to  patridan  monopoly.* 
From  this  time  onwards  there  was  a  series  of  jurists  ijurixamsmli, 
juris^eriti,  jurisprudenies  or  prudenies,  as  they  were  styled),  gndm- 
ally  increasing  in  number  and  eminence,  of  whom  a  list  b  pwea 
by  Pomponius,  and  many  of  whom  are  signalized  by  Cnexo, 
particularly  in  hb  Orator  and  Brutus.  They  occupied  themselves 
m  giving  advice  to  clients  (see  Patron  and  Client),  teaching, 
pleading  at  the  bar,  framing  styles  of  contracts,  testaments,  aad 
various  other  deeds  of  a  legal  character,  or  writing  commeataries  or 
shorter  treatises  on  different  branches  of  the  law.*^ 

iii.  Substanii9e  Changes  in  ike  Law  during  the  Period, 

The  Publician  Edict, — ^There  were  necessarily  many  chauges 
during  the  period  in  the  law  of  property  and  of  minor  real  rights* 
several  of  tliem  of  no  mean  importance.  But  the  greatest 
of  all  was  that  effected  by  the  Publidan  Edict,*  indirectly 
recctjSnizing  the  validity  (i)  of  what  Theophilus  calls 
bonitary  ownership  as  an  actual  though  inferior  ownersh^)  of  wn 
mancipt,  and  (2)  of  what  got  the  name  of  honae  fidoi  possnsio 

*  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Jus  Adianum  mcntiooed  by 
Pomponius  (Dig.  i.  a,  a,  7)  was  not  an  independent  collection  of 
actions  by  Sextus  Aelius  different  from  his  rftperftla  mentbaed 
(Dig.  i.  3,  a.  38).   See  Bremer,  Jurispr.  Anle-Hadriama  (1896),  i.  p.  15. 

'Sanio,  Zur  Geschichte  der  rdm.  Rechtstoissenschaft  (KOmgAerr, 
1858):  Grellct-Dumazeau,  etudes  sur  le  barreau  romain  (and  cd., 
Paris.  1858);  Karlawo,  R»m.  Ruhtsgesch.  i.  I  61:  Roby.  Introd.  to 
Digest,  chaps,  vii.  and  viii.;  T6rs^  Kdm.  Recktswissenachaft  (1888). 
vol.  i.;  Bremer,  Jurispr.  Anidtadruina,  vol.  i. 

«See  Rib^reau,  Thiorie  de  P  xn  bonb  habere  ou  dt  la  propHhi 
prltorienne  (Paris,  1867);  Huschke,  Das  Reeht  der  Pubtiemmucken 
Klage  (Stuttgart,  1874);  Schulin  (rev.  Huschke),  in  the  KriL 
VierUljahrschrifl,  xviii.  (1876),  «a6  seq.;  Lend,  BeitrAgjt  sar 
Kun^  d.  praetorischen  Edicts:  1.  Das  Public.  Ed.  (Stuttgart. 
1878):  Appleton,  Histoire  de  la  proprOU  prltoriemme  (Pans.  1889): 
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as  a  Sctitious  ownerabip  of  either  ns  mancipi  or  rts  nee  maneipi, 
valid  against  all  the  world  except  the  true  diminus.  The  account* 
of  thift  edict  are  tomewhat  inconsistent  and  even  con- 


we 


tracuctory;  the  explanation  may  be  that  it  went  throu^^h  a  process 
of  amendment  and  expansion  at  the  hands  of  successive  praetors, 
and  that  eventually  it  may  hate  had  more  than  one  section,  without 
our  always  being  able  to  say  to  which  of  them  the  criticism  of  a 
particular  commentator  is  directed.  But  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
general  tendency — of  the  defects  it  was  meant  to  correct  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  correction  was  accomplished. 

One  of  the  defects  was  this:  if  a  man  had  taken  a  transfer  of 
a  r€S  mancipi  from  its  rightful  owner,  but  simply  by  tradition 
^^  instead  of  by  mancipation  or  cession  in  court,  he  did  not 

*'*'''**  acquire  dmnininm  ex  jure  Qniritium,  and  the  transferrer 
'^  remained  undivested.     The  result  was  that  the  latter 

f*f^  was  in  law  entitled  to  raise  a  ret  vindicatio  and  oust  the 
*■'"■■-  transferee  whose  money  he  might  have  in  his  pocket ,  while  if 
a  third  party  had  obtained  possession  of  the  thing,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  be  amenable  to  an  interdict,  the  transferee  could  have  no 
effectual  vindication  against  him,  as  he  was  not  in  a  positioo  to  prove 
^minium  ex  jure  Quintium.  The  first  difficulty  was  overcome  by  tlje 
escepUo  rei  vendUae  et  tradilae^  also  a  praetorian  remedy,  and  pro- 
tnbfv  older  than  the  Publician*,  to  the  transferrer's  vindication 
on  the  strength  of  his  unesctinguishod  quiritary  right  the  transferee 
plevled  sale  and  delivery  as  an  effectual  praetorian  defence.  But, 
when  a  third  party  was  m  possession,  ana  the  transferee  by  simple 
delivery  had  to  take  the  mitiative,  the  fwsition  was  more  com- 

Klicated.  Such  third  party  might  be  in  perfect  good  faith: 
e  might  even  have  acquired  from  the  original  transferrer  and 
fortified  his  acquisition  with  a  formal  conveyance.  But  that  was 
no  sufficient  reason  in  eauity  why  he  should  be  allowed  to  defeat  the 
prior  right  of  the  original  transferee,  who,  if  he  had  possessed  for  the 
requisite  period  of  usucapion  before  the  third  party  came  upon  the 
scene  would  have  cured  the  defect  of  the  informal  delivery  and  ac- 
quired an  unassailable  quiritary  rig^ht.  So  the  praetor  announced 
in  his  edict  that,  if  a  man  came  to  him  and  represented  that  he  had 


praetor)  woukl  allow  him  a  vindication  embodying 
comi^ted  usucapion  {inSra)t  with  which  he  might  proceed  either 
against  the  transferrer  or  any  third  party  withholding  the  thing 
:n   question. 

Tne  publication  of  such  an  edict  and  the  formula  of  the  action 
based  upon  it  (which,  though  of  praetorian  origin,  was  in  many 
respects  dmlt  with  as  just  a  variety  of  the  rei  vinduaiio)  had  almost 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  le^slature  had  directly  enacted  that  In 
future  delivery  of  a  r»i  manctpi  in  punuance  of  a  sale  or  other  good 
cause  would  confer  a  right  of  ownership  in  it  even  before  usucapion 
had  been  completed.  Till  completed,  however,  the  transferee 
was  not  quiritary  owner:  the  thing  in  question  was  only  in  bonis, 
**  of  his  belongings,"  and  the  legal  title,  though  an  empty  one — 
nndtuHJus  Qmritium — remained  in  the  transferrer;  it  was  only  with 
the  completion  of  the  usucapion  that  it  became  the  transferee's 
fleno  jure.  The  inevitable  result  of  the  recognition  of  this  tenure 
M  bonis  was  th^t  .mancipation  came  to  be  rcjgarded  in  many  cases 
as  an  imneoessary  formality;  and  the  marvel  is  that  it  continued  to 
hold  its  ground  at  all.  The  explanation  may  be  that  it  afforded  a 
substratum  for  and  gave  fonaevf  law  to  the  verba  nuncupata' thAt 
accompanied  the  negotium  per  aes  et  libram;  and,  although  many 
of  these  might  quite  well  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  stipulations, 
yet  there  were  othen  that  it  may  have  been  thought  safer  to  leave 
to  take  effect  under  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  law. 

The  second  case  that  was  met  by  the  Publician  Edict — whether 
as  originally  published  or  by  an  amendment  of  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined^-was  that  of  the  bonafZe  transferee  of  a  thing  by 
purchase  or  other  sufficient  title  who,  having  lost  possession 
of  it  before  usucapion,  found  to  his  cost  that  the  transferrer 
had  not  been  itsowner,that  no  ownership  therefore  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  (fhe  transferee),  and  that  consequently  he  was 
not  in  a  pomtion  to  raise  a  vindication  with  its  averment  of  dominium 
ex  jure  Quiritium.^  As  against  the  true  owner,  whose  property  had 
beoi  disposed  of  by  a  stranger  behind  his  back,  there  would  Se  no 

Lenel,  Palingenesia,  ii.  pp.  511  seq.;  Girard,  ilanud,  4th  ed.  pp.  348 
seq.;  Lend  Edict,  Perpek  2nd  ed.  164,  and  refersnoes  in  n.  10 
there. 

*  This  case  b  the  only  one  alluded  to  by  Justinian  (Inst.  iv.  6,  4). 
He  had  abolished  the  distinction  between  quiritarian  and  bonitarian 
property,  which  had,  he  says,  become  in  practice  a  mockery  (Cod. 
vti.  as),  and  so  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  mention  the  other. 
Lend,  in  the  second  edition  of  hb  Bdictum  Perpetuumt  i.  p.  164, 
gives  stnmK  reasons  for  holding  that  there  was  from  the  beginning 
only  one  e£ct  and  one  formula  which  was  applied  alike  to  bonitary 
ownership  and  bona  fide  possession.  Cf.  Appleton,  l.e.  i.  p.  49. 
For  the  different  theories,  see  Girard,  Textes,  3rd  ed.  pp.  137-38. 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  so-called  actio  Publiciana  recusoria 
In  uriiich  completed  usucapion  was  feigned  not  to  have  taken 
place,  seems  doubtful.  Inst.  iv.  6,  (§  3,  5.  See  Cuq.  InsL  Jurid. 
ToL  it  and  ed.  p.  jaa  n.;  Lend,  Edict.  PerpeL  pp.  117-19* 
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equity  in  such  an  action,  and  the  owner  was  given  an  effectual 
exceptio  justi  dominii;  but  as  against  all  the  worid  except  the  true 
owner  (and  perhaps  a  person  who  also  was  in  causa  usucapiendi), 
his  •*  better  right  ^'  was  recognised  by  the  praetor,  who  accorded 
to  him  a  vindication  proceeding  on  a  fiction  ol  completed  usucapion, 
for  usucapion  would  cure  the  defect  of  kis  title,  just  as  it  did  that 
of  the  bonitarian  owner.  In  this  way  the  praetors  introduced 
that  bonae  fidei  possessio  which  was  worked  out  witl)  much  skill  by 
the  jurists  of  the  early  Empire,  and  which  assumed  very  large  pro- 
portions in  the  Justinianbn  law  when  the  term  of  prescription  nad 
been  greatly  extended,  and  the  difficulty  of  proving  property  (as 
distinguished  from  bona  fide  possession)  consequently  very  much 
increased.  The  Publician  action  was  also  in  time  made  applicable 
in  modified  form  to  servitudes  and  other  real  rights  as  much  as  to 
pnraerty. 

Deoelopment  of  the  Law  of  Contract.^— -It  b  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  an  article  such  as  this  to  indicate  a  tithe  of  the  amendments 
that  were  effected  on  the  law  <rf  obligations  during  the 
period  whose  distingubhing  features  were  the  rise  of  a 
'US  gentium  and  the  construction  of  the  praetor's  edict, 
n  every  branch  of  it  there  was  an  advance  not  by  steps 
but  by  strides — in  that  of  obligations  arising  trom  contract,  of 
those  arising  from  delict,  and  of  those  arising  from  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  unjustifiable  enrichment  at  another  person's 
cost.*^  The  law  of  suretyship,  in  its  three  forms  of  sponsio,fide- 
^omissio,  and  fidtjussio,  received  considerable  attention,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  a  series  of  legislative  enactments  for  limiting 
a  surety's  Ibbility;  while  that  of  agency,  which  was  sparingly  ad- 
mitted in  Rome,  had  a  valuable  contnbution  from  the  praetorian  edict 
in  the  recosnition  of  a  man's  liability,  more  or  less  qualified,  for  the 
contractual  debts  of  Ym  filiifamilias  and  slaves,  as  also,  and  without 

aualification,  for  the  debts  property  contracted  of  persons,  whether 
omcstically  subject  to  him  or  not,  who  were  managing  a  business 
on  his  account,  or  whom  he  had  placed  in  charge  of  a  ship  belonging 
to  him.  The  development  of  the  law  in  the  matter  of  obligations 
generally  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  praetorian  simplification 
of  procedure  and  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of  actions — the 
instruction  to  a  judge,  "  Whatever  in  respect  thereof  the  defendant 
ought  to  give  to  or  do  for  the  pUintifl,  in  that  condemn  him,'* 

f>receded  by  a  statement  of  the  cause  of  action,  giving  wide  scope 
or  the  recc^ition  of  new  sources- of  liability. 

The  origin  of  the  verbal  contract  of  stipulation  and  its  action- 
ability under  the  Silian  and  Calpumbn  taws  have  already  been 
expUined.  It  was  theoretically  a  formal  contract,  «.«. 
creative  of  obligation  on  the  strength  of  the  formal  ques- 
tion and  answer  interchanged  by  the  parties,  even  though 
no  substantbl  ground  01  debt  might  underiie  it;  but  In  time  it 
became  the  practice  to  introduce  words — the  single  word  rede  was 
enough--exciuding  liability  in  case  of  malpractice  {clausula  doU)'. 
and  finally  even  that  beosme  unnecessary  when  the  praetore  had 
introduced  the  general  exceptio  dolit  pleadable  as  an  equitable 
defence  to  any  personal  action.  And  It  was  essentblly  productive 
only  of  uniUtenil  obligation,  *.«.  the  respondent  in  the  interrogatory 
alone  incurred  Ibbility;  if  mutual  oblintions  were  intended  it  was 
necessary  that  each  should  promise  Tor  hb  own  part,  with  the 
result  that  two  contracts  were  executed  which  were  perfectly  Inde- 
pendent. Originally  the  only  words  that  could  be  employed  were 
spondesl  on  the  one  side,  spondeo  on  the  other;  and  in  tnis  fonn  the 
contract  was  juris  cioUis  and  competent  only  to  citizens  (and  non« 
citizens  enjoying  commerciumf).  In  time  the  words  promittis^ 
promitto,  came  to.be  used' alternatively.  They  were,  eventually  at 
least,  competent  to  peregrins  as  well  as  to  citizens,  although  that 
may  not  have  been  untu  the  stipuUtion  had  become  of  daily  use 
amount  the  former  in  the  stiU  simpler  phraseology  dabis}  dabo. 
faciesr  faciam.  Originally  competent  only  for  tne  creation  01 
an  obligation  to  pay  a  definite  sum  of  money,  and  afterwards  one 
for  delivery  of  a  specific  thiug  other  than  money,  the  contract 
came  in  time,  by  the  umplification  of  the  words  of  interrogatory 
and  response  and  especially  by  the  substitution  of  the  conditions 
of  the  formubr  system  for  the  legis  actiones  of  the  Silian  and  Cal- 
pumbn bws,  and  the  introduction  of  the  adio  ex  stiptUatu  to  meet 
cases  of  indefinite  promise — to  be  adaptable  to  any  sort  of  unilateral 
engagement,  whether  initbted  by  it  or  only  confirmed.  It  was  of 
immense  service  too  outside  the  ordinary  range  of  contract  in  what 
were  called  necessary  (in  contradbtinction  to' voluntary)  stipub- 
tions,  of  which  a  variety  of  illustrations  are  given  infra,  p.  569. 
In  all  directions  advantage  was  taken  of  it  to  bind  a  man  by  formal 
contract  either  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing  what  in  many  cases 
he  might  already  be  bound  ipso  jure  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing, 
and  that  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  remedy — an  action  on 

'See  Bekker,  Aktionen,  i.  c.  {-8,  and  App.  D,  E,  F  and  vol.  ii. 
c.  15,  16;  Voigt,  Jus  naturaiot  &c.,  vol.  ilL  ||  106-24,  and  vol.  iv. 
App.  xix.,  xxi. 

*Such  obligations — usually  imposing  the  duty  of  restitution  of 
unjustifiable  gains— filled  a  considerable  space  in  the  practice  and 
doctrine  of  the  period,  and  eariy  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  brocards, 
e.g.  "  Nemo  cum  aherius  damno  lucrari  debet,"  "  Nemo  damnum 
sentire  debet  per  lucrum  alterius,"  Ac 
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his  stipulation — that  would  lie  against  him  in  the  event  of  hb 
failure. 

A  second  form  of  contract  that  came  into  use  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Republic  is  what  is  commonly  called 
LUgnl  ^'  literal  contract,  or,  as  Gaius  phrases  it  with  greater 
toutrmei,  accuracy,  the  nomen  transscriptieium.*  Notwithstandinje 
the  prolific  literature  of  which  it  has  been  the  subject,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  many  points  our  knowledge  cii  it  is 
incomplete  and  uncertain.  The  prevalent  opinion,  formed  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Verona  MS.  had  made  known  Gaius's  description 
of  it,  and  almost  universally  adhered  to  ever  since,  is  that  such 
contracts  were  created  by  entries  in  the  account-books  which  the 
censora  insisted  that  all  citizens  of  anv  means  should  keep  with 
scrupulous  regularity.  They  are  often  alluded  to  by  the  lay  writcre; 
but  the  text  principally  relied  on  is  what  remains  of  Cicero's  speech 
for  the  player  Roscius.  From  the  tenor  of  rhe  argument  in  that 
case,  and  incidental  remarks  elsewhere,  the  conclusion  has  been 
formed  that  a  citizen  who  made  an  entry  in  his  codtx — whether  of 
the  nature  of  a  cash-book  or  a  ledger  is  much  disputed — to  the  debit 
of  another,  thereby  made  the  latter  his  debtor  for  a  sum  recoverable 
by  an  actio  ceriae  creditae  pecuniae.  Gaius  in  his  description  of  the 
contract  does  not  mention  the  codices;  but  his  account  is  not  incon- 
sistent  with  the  notion  that  the  entries  {nomina)  of  which  he  speaks 
were  made  in  them.  He  says  that  those  entries  were  of  two  sorts, 
nomina  arcaria  and  nomina  Iransscripticia.  The  former  were 
entries  of  cash  advances;  and  of  them  he  observes  that  they  did 
not  create  obligation,  but  only  served  as  evidence  of  one  already 
created  by  ^yment  to  and  receipt  of  the  money  by.  the  borrower. 
These  entnes  were  posted  periodically  (usually  each  mbrith) 
from  a  day-book  (adversaria),  and  there  were  distinct  pages  in  the 
codex  for  what  was  thus  paid  out  of  the  area  (expensttm)  and  what 
was  paid  in.  Of  the  nomina  Iransscripticia  Gaius  says  that  there 
were  two  varieties,  the  entry  transcribed  from  thing  to  person 
and  that  transcribed  from  one  person  to  another,  and  that  both 
of  them  were  not  probative  merely  but  creative  of  obligation.  The 
first  was  eflfected  by  a  creditor  {AX  entering  to  the  credit  of  his 
debtor  (B)  the  liquidated  amount  of  what  the  latter  was  already 
owing  as  the  price  of  something  purchased,  the  rent  of  a  house 
leased,  the  value  of  work  done,  or  the  like,  and  then  on  the  opposite 
page  of  the  rodex  debiting  him  with  same  sum  as  expaisum. 
The  second  was  effected  by  A  transcribing  B's  debt  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  debit  of  a  third  party  (C).  hitherto  a  debtor  of  B's,  and  who 
consented  to  the  transaction — A  at  the  same  time  crediting  B 
with  the  sum  thus  booked  a^inst  C,  and  B  in  his  books  Doth 
orediting  C  with  it  {accepHiattc)  and  marking  it  as  paid  to  A  (ez> 
pensUatvo).  These  nomtna  transscripHcia  were  purely  fictitious 
entries  ao  f ar  as  any  passing  of  money  was  concerned,  though 
they  had  to  be  made  by  the  duvction  (jussus)  of  the  person  made 
chargeable  as  debtor.  Corresponding  entries  in  the  debtor's  own 
codex,  though  usual,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  necessary. 

All  this  at  first  sight  seems  just  a  series  of  book-keeping  opera- 
tions. But  it  was  much  more  than  that  for  the  Roman  citizens 
who  first  had  recourse  to  it.  There  was  a  time,  as  formerly  stated, 
when  sale,  and  lease  and  the  like,  so  long  as  they  stood  on  their 
own  merits,  created  no  obligation  enforceable  at  law,  however  much 
it  might  be  binding  as  a  duty  to  Fides  or  (as  moderns  would  say) 
in  the  forum  of  conscience;  to  found  an  action  at  law  it  required 
to  be  clothed  in  some  form  approved  by  the  jus  cHrile.  The  nexum 
may,  possibly  have  been  one  of  those  forms,  the  vendee  or  tenant 
being  fictitiously  dealt  with  as  borrower  of  the  price  or  rent  due 
under  hu  purchase  or  lease;  the  stipulation  was  another,  the  obli^- 
tion  to  pay  the  price  or  rent  being  made  Regally  bindin|[  by  its 
embodiment  in  formal  question  ana  answer.  But  stipulation  was 
competent  only  between  persons  who  were  face  to  face,  whereas 
expensilation  was  competent  also  as  between  persons  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.  This  of  itself  gave  expensilatk>n — 
which,  originally  at  least,  was  as  much  a  negolium  juris  civilis 
as  the  spmuio— one  advantage  over  stipulation.  But  it  had  also 
a  further  advantage,  which  was  not  affected  by  the  subseciuent 
recognition  of  the  real  and  consensual  contracts  as  productive  of 
legal  obligation  on  their  own  merits:  it  enabled  subsequent  tran- 
scription of  debts  from  one  person  to  another  to  be  effected.  This 
last  must  have  been  of  infinite  convenience  in  commerce,  not 
only  by  enabling  traden  to  dispense  with  a  reserve  of  coin,  but 
by  obviating  the  risks  attending  the  transit  of  money  over  long 

I  ^Literature:  Savigny,  "  Ober  den  Literalcontract  der  Rfimer" 
(originally  1816,  with  additions  in  1849),  in  his  Vemu  Sckriften^ 
i.  205  seq. ;  Keller,  in  Sell's  Jahrb.  f.  fdsL  u,  dogm.  Bearbeit.  des 
r&m.  ReiMs,  i.  (1841}.  93  seq.;  Gneist,  Die  tormdlen  Vertrdgs  d. 
rOm.  Reckts  (Berlin,  i845)>  321  aeq.;  Danz.  Cesdt,  d,  rdm.  Reckts, 
ii.  43  seq.  (where  there  is  a  r6sum6  of  the  principal  of  the  older 
theories);  Buonamid,  in  the  Arckivio  Gturidico,  xvi.  (1876), 
3  seq.;  Gide,  Etudes  sur  la  nooalion  (Paris,  1879).  185.  seq.; 
Voigt,  "  Ober  die  Bankiers,"  &c.,  in  Abhandl.  d.  K.  S.  CtseUsckaft 
d.  Wissensckaflen  (1887),  x.  ^15  seq.,  and  adverse  review  of  this 
work  by  Niemeyer  in  Z.  i.  Sav.  Stift.  (1890),  xL  313  seq.; 
Karlowa.  R9m,  .J{._G.^iL  746-57 ;,  Mitteia,  Z^d.  Svh  Slift.  xix. 
930  seq. 


distances.  It  was  thu  that  led.  as  Theophilus  aays  was  the  case, 
to  the  conversbn  even  of  stipulatory  obligations  into  book-debts; 
it  was  not  that  thereby  the  creditor  obtained  a  tighter  hold  over 
his  debtor,  but  that  an  obligation  was  obtained  from  him  which  in 
a  sense  was  negotiable  and  therefore  Aiore  valuable.  But  in  otho- 
respects  it  was  much  more  restricted  than  stipulation.  Thus  it 
only  applied  to  iaoney  debts;  it  did  not  admit  of  conditions  (though 
it  did  admit  of  a  term);  and  it  was  never  available  to  peregrins^ 
though  the  Sabinians  proposed  that  transcription  areiu  personam 
riiould  be  binding  on  them. 

The  evolution  of  the  four  purely  consensual  contracts— sale, 
location,  partnenhip  and  manoiate — supplies  matter  for  one  of  the 
nK>st  interesting  chapters  in  the  whole  history  of  the  law. 
But,  as  it  is  impossible  in  such  an  article  as  this  to  attempt 
to  mark  the  successive  stages  in  the  progress  of  all  of  them, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  sale.  The  others  did  not  and 
could  not  follow  identically  the  same  course:  location  ran  most 
nearly  parallel  with  sale:  but  partnership  and  mandate,  from  their 
nature,  not  only  started  at  a  different  point  from  the  other  two. 
but  reached  rhe  same  goal  with  them — that  of  becoming  productive 
of  obligation  simply  on  the  strength  of  consent  interchanged  by  the 
parties—by  paths  that  were  sometimes  far  apart.  Nevertheless,  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  contract  of  sale  may  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  generally  some  of  the  milestones  that  were 
successively  passed  by  all  four.' 

Going  back  as  far  as  history  carries  us,  we  meet  with  it  under  the 
names  of  em^io  and  venditto,  but  meaning  no  more  than  barter; 
for  «mcrc originally  signified  simply  "to  take  "  or  "  acouire  '* 
(acdpere).  Sheep  and  cattle  (pecus,  hence  peatnia)  may 
for  a  time  have  been  a  very  usual  article  of  exchange  on  one 
side,  and  then  came  raw  metal  weighed  in  the  scales.  But  it  was  ttill 
exchange,  instant  delivery  of  goods  on  one  side  against  simultaneous 
delivery  of  so  many  pounds  weight  of  copper  on  the  other.  With 
the  reforms  of  Servius  Tullius,  as  we  have  seen,  came  the  distinction 
between  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  manci^i,  and  with  it  a  regulated 
mancipation  of  the  former.  It  was  still  barter;  but  along  with  it 
arose  an  obligatbn  on  the  part  of  the  transferrer  of  the  res  mamcipi 
to  warrant  the  transferee  against  eviction — a  warranty  that  was 
implied  in  the  mancipation.  Whether  this  rule  obtained  from  the 
first  or  was  the  growth  of  custom  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  the  XII.  Tables  which  fixed  that  tne  measure 
of  the  transferrer's  liability  to  the  transferee  in  the  event  of  eviction 
should  be  double  the  amount  of  the  price.  Equally  impossble  is  it 
to  say  when  the  practice  arose  of  embodying  declaratwns.  assurances 
and  so  forth  in  the  mancipation  {legts  mancipii),  which  were  held 
bindinff  on  the  strength  01  the  nei<riium  juris  ctvUis  in  which  they 
were  clothed.  -  They  received  statutory  sanction  in  the  Tables,  in 
the  words  already  referred  to  more  than  once — "  cuih  nexura  faciei 
mancipiumque,  uti  lingua  nuncupassit,  ita  jus  esto."  which  means  in 
effect  whatever  shall  by  word  of  mouth  be  declared  by  the  parties 
in  the  course  of  a  transaction  per  aes  et  libram  in  definition  of  its 
terms  shall  be  law  as  between  them." 

The  substitution,  by  or  soon  after  the  decemvirs,  of  coined  money, 
that  was  to  be  counted,  for  rough  metal  that  had  been  weighed, 
converted  the  object  of  transfet*  on  one  side  into  price  (pretium),  as 
distinguished  from  article  of  purchase  (merx)  on  tne  other;  and  sale 
thus  became  distinct  from  barter.  In  contemplation  of  the  sefKua- 
tion  of  the  mancipation  and  the  priqe-paying,  and  the  transitidn  of 
the  former  into  a  merely  imaginary  sale;  the  decemvira  enacted 
that,  mancipation  notwitnstanoing,  the  property  of  what  was  soki 
should  .not  pass  to  the  purchaser  until  the  price  had  been  paid  or 
security  by  sureties  {vades)  given  for  it  to  the  vendor;  and  it  was 
probably  by  the  interjxetation  of  the  pontiffs  that  to  this  was  added 
the  rule — tnat  until  the  price  was  paid  no  liability  for  eviction  shooU 
attach  to  the  transferrer  (or  auctor).  The  reason  perhaps  of  the 
provision  on  this  point  in  the  XII.  Tables  was  that  a  vendor  who  had 
mancipated  or  delivered  a  thing  sold  by  him  before  receiving  the 
price  had  no  action  to  enforce  payment  of  the  latter;  and  ia  sadi 
circumstances  it  was  thought  but  right  to  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  getting  back  the  thing  itself  by  a  real  action.  It  might  be, 
however, 'that  the  price  had  been  paid,  and  >'et  the  vendor  refused 
to  mancipate.  It  was  long,  apparently,  before  the  purchaser  conid 
in  such  a  case  compel  him  to  do  so.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
tegis  actio  per  condtctionem  he  (the  purchaser)  had  undoubtedly  the 
power  to  recover  the  money  on  the  ground  of  the  vendor's  unjosti- 
nable  enrichment — that  the  latter  had  got  it  for  a  consideratioa 
which  had  failed  (causa  data,  causa  non  secuta) ;  and  it  is  possSrfe 
that  before  that  he  had  a  similar  remedy  perjudicis  posttdationem  or 
by  an  action  in  factum. 

Down  to  this  point,  therefore,  say  the  beginning  of  the  €iA 
century,  there  were  several  obligations  consequent  on  sale  of  a  rcf 
mancipi;  but  not  one  of  them  arose  directly  out  of  the  sale  itsdf, 

*  The  literature  on  the  history  of  the  contract  of  sale  »  profuse, 
but  mostly  scattered  in  periodicals  and  much  of  it  fragmentary. 
It  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  Bechmann,  Der  Kauf  nock  Gemeimem 
Reckt  (3  vols.,  1876,  1884  and  1905);  Karlowa.  R&m.  R.  C.  i, 

E.  61 1-32 ;  Girard,  Nouv.  Rev,  kistoripu  (1883),  pp.  539  seq..  and  « 
JfoKM^.  4th  ed.  pp.  533  aeq. 
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or  could  be  enforced  nmply  on  the  ground  that  it  had  taken  place. 
The  vendor  was  bound  to  support  the  purchaser  in  any  action  by 
a  third  party  disputing  his  right,  and  to  repay  him  the  price  twofold 
in  the  event  of  that  third  party's  success:  and  be  was  bound, 
moreover,  to  make  good  to  him  any  loss  he  had  sustained  through 
a  deficiency  of  acreage  he  had  guaranteed,  non-existence  of  servi- 
tudes he  had  declared  the  lands  enjoved,  existence  of  others  from 
which  he  had  stated  they  were  free,'  incapability  of  a  slave  for 
labour  for  which  he  was  vouched  fit,  and  so  on.  But  breaches  <rf 
these  obligations  were  probably  all  regarded  as  of  a  delictual  char^ 
acter;  the  obligations  were  binding,  not  in  virtue  of  the  sale  per  u. 
but  of  the  transaction  per  aes  et  liSram  superinduced  upon  it;  and,  if 
the  vendor  had  at  any  time  to  return  the  price  on  failure  to  mand- 
pate  what  he  had  sold,  it  was  not  because  he  had  committed  a  breach 
of  contract,  but  because  he  had  unjustly  enriched  himself  at  the 
purchaser's  expense. 

In  sales  of  res  %u  mancipi^  just  as  in  those  of  ret  mancipi,  a  vendor 
who  had  been  incautious  enough  to  deliver  hii  wares  befocehehad 
been  paid,  or  had  got  stipulatory  security  for  the  price,  or  had 
converted  it  into  a  book-debt,  might  recover  them  by  a  real  action 
if  payment  was  unduly  delayed ;  while  the  purdiaser  who  had  paid 
in  advance  but  failed  to  get  delivery  might  also  get  back  his  money 
from  the  vendor  on  the  ^lea  of  unwarrantable  enrichment.  But, 
as  mancipation  was,  as  is  generally  supposed,  incompetent  for 
carrying  the  property,  some  other  machinery  had  to  be  resorted  to 
than  that  of  the  copper  and  the  scales  for  imposing  upon  the  vendor 
an  obligation  of  warranty  against  eviction,  defects  and  so  forth. 
What  it  was  is  a  question  much  controverted  among  modem  writers. 
It  may  be  that,  until  trade  began  to  assume  consklerable  pro- 
portions, and  when  a  transaction  was  between  dtixens,  a  purchaser 
was  content  to  rely  partly  on  the  honesty  of  his  vendor,  partly  on 
the  latter's  knowI«lge  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  an  action  for  theft  if 
what  he  sold  belonged  to  another,'  and  partly  on  the  maxim  common 
in  all  ages  and  climes,  caveat  emptor.  When  it  was  one  between  a 
dtixen  and  a  peregrin,  a  different  set  of  rules  of  course  came  into 
operation;  for  between  them  disputes  were  settled  hy  actions  in 
factum  before  recuperators^  whose  decisions  were  arrived  at  very 
much  on  considerations  of  natural  equity.  On  the  whole,  while 
admitting  it  to  be  quite  maintainable  that  the  urban  praetors,  under 
the  influence  of  f'ai  gentium,  granted  arbitria  for  enforcing  oblintions 
of  parties  in  sales  filter  cives  even  a  good  while  prior  to  the  lex 
Aehutia,  the  balance  pf  evidence,  we  think,  is  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  it  was  the  popularization  of  the  stipulation  that  fadlitated  the 
development  of  sale  into  a  bonaefidei  contract. 

We  read  of  a  satisdcUio  secundum  mancipiumt  a  sHpuJalio  habere 
licere  and  a  stipulalio  duplae.  The  nature  of  the  first  is  obscure; 
it  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  mancipatory  sales, 
and  probably  to  have  been  the  guarantee  of  a  sponsor  for 
the  liabilities  imposed  upon  the  vendor  by  the  transaction 
per  aes  a  libram  and  the  verba  nuncupata  that  were 
covered  by  it.'  The  stipulation  habere  licere  occurs  in 
Varro,  in  a  collection  of  styles  of  sales  of  sheep,  cattle,  &c,  some  of 
which  be  says  were  abridgments  of  those  of  M.  Manilius,  who  was 
consul  in  the  year  149  B.C.  It  was  the  guarantee  of  the  vendor  of 
u  res  nee  mancipi,  or  even  occasionally  ofa  res  mancipi  Bold  without 
mandpation,  tiiat  the  purchaser  should  be  maintained  in  possession 
of  what  he  had  bought;  it  entitled  him  to  reparation  on  eviction, 
measured  not  by  any  fixed  standard  but  according  to  the  loss  he  had 
sustained.  It  cannot  have  been  introduced,  therefore,  until  after 
the  Lex  Aebutia  and  the  formulation  by  the  praetor  of  the  actio 
ex  stipuiatu.  The  siipulatio  duplae  was  one  binding  the  vendor  for 
double  the  price  in  case  of  eviction,  and 'was  entered  into  not  only 
where  no  mancipation  of  a  res  mancipi  took  place  or  one  which 
might  be  challengeable  for  invalidity,  but  also  where  valuable  res 
nee  mancipi  were  sold. 

The  idea  of  the  stipulatio  duplae  may  have  beefi  borrowed  from  the 
duplum  incurred  by  a  vendor  on  the  eviction  of  a  purchaser  acquiring 
a  thing  by  mancipation;  for  one  of  its  earliest  manifestations  was 
in  the  edict  of  the  curule  aediles,  who  insisted  on  it  from  persons 
filing  slaves,  probably  because  the  dealers  were  for  the  most  part 


he  adds  that  by  agreement  of  parties  it  mi^ht  be  limited  to  a  simplum. 
There  were  also  stipulations  against  vices  in  the  object  sold.  We 
learn  from  Varro— what  is  also  indicated  in  various  passages  of 
Plautua — that  the  vendor  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  body  of  the 
•ame  stipulatio  duplae  guaranteed  that  the  sheep  or  cattle  he  was 
aeiling  were  healtny  and  of  a  healthy  stock  and  free  from  faulu, 

»  Cicero  says  (De  Off.  ill.  16, 1 65)  that,  though  by  the  XII.  Tables 
it  was  enough  if  a  vendor  per  aes  et  libram  nude  good  his  poMtive 
assurances  (ait  lintua  nuncupassit,  ita  jus  esto),  the  jurists  held  him 
responsible  for  reticence  about  burdens  or  defects  he  ought  to  have 
revealed,  and  liable  for  a  poena  dupli  exactly  as  if  he  had  guaranteed 
their  non-existence. 

*  '*  In  rebus  mobilibus  ...  qui  alienam  rem  venduut  et  tx«didit 
fuftom  oommittit  '*  (Gai.  ii.  50). 

•  See  Lend,  Bdid,  PerpeL  and  ed.  p.  521. 


and  that  the.  latter  had  not  done  any  mischief  for  which  their 
owner  could  be  hdd  liable  in  a  noxal  action;  and  similariythat 
a  slave  sold  was  healthy  and  not  chargeable  for  any  theft  or  other 
offence  for  which  the  purchaser  might  have  to  answer.  If  any  of 
these  guarantees  turned  out  falladous,  the  purchaser  had  an  actio 
ex  sUpulatu  against  the  vendor:  "  Whereas  the  plaintiff  aot  from 
the  defendant  a  stipulation  that  certain  sheep  he  bought  m>m  him 
were  healthy,  &c  [repeating  the  words  of  guarantee);  and  that  he, 
the  plaintiflf,  should  be  free  to  hold  them  (habere  licere),  whatever  it 
shall  appear  that  the  defendant  ought  in  respect  thereof  to  give  to 
or  do  lor  the  plaintiff,  in  the  value  thereof,  judge,  condemn  him; 
otherwise,  acquit  him.*'  It  is  an  observation  of  Bekker's*  that 
the  actio  emph  in  its  original  shape  was  just  a  simplifica-  Q.^t.  ms 
tion  of  the  actio  ex  sti^ukUu  on  a  vendor's  guarantees;  •"" 
the  stipulations  to  which  we  have  been  alluding  nad  become 
such  unfailing  accompaniments  of  a  sale  as  to  be  matters 
of  legal  presumption,  the  result  being  that  the  words  "  whereas  this 
plaintiff  bot^ht  from  the  defendant  the  shera  about  which  the 
action  has  arisen  "  were  substituted  in  the  demonstratio  (as  the 
introductory  clause  of  the  formula  was  calledj  for  the  detailed  redtal 
of  what  had  been  stipulated.  Bekker  justifies  this  by  reference  to 
the  language  of  Varro,  who  seems  to  include  under  the  words  emptio, 
venditio  not  merely  the  agreemetit  to  buy  and  sell  but  also  the 
stipulations  that  usually  went  with  it. 

The  introduction  of  an  actio  em^  in  this  shape,  however,  waa 
far  from  the  recognition  of  sale  as  a  purely  consensual  contract. 
If  the  price  was  not  paid  at  once,  the  purchaser  gave  his  stipulatory 
promise  for  it,  or  got  some  one  on  whom  the  vendor  pUccd  more 
reliance  to  do  so  for  him,  or  else  the  vendor  made  a  book-debt  of  it; 
and,  if  it  had  to  be  sued  for,  it  was  in  all  these  cases  by  a  condictio 
certae  pecuniae  and  not  by  an  action  on  the  sale.  If  tne  price  waa 
paid  but  the  thing  purchased  not  delivered,  the  only  remedy  open 
to  the  purchaser  was  to  get  back  his  mop^y  by  the  same  condiction, 
unless,  indeed,  the  guarantee  habere  licere  was  held  tp  cover  delivery, 
in  which  case  the  purchaser  might  obtain  damages  in  an  actio 
ex  stipulalu  under. the  name  of  actio  empti.  But  this  actio  empti. 
whether  raised  on  the  ground  of  non-delivery,  eviction  or  breach  01 
some  other  warranty,  was  really  an  action  on  the  verbal  contracts 
that  had  accompanied  the  sale---a  strictum  jus  action  in  which  the 
judge  could  not  travel  beyond  the  letter  of  the  engagements  of  the 

Imrchaser.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  Republic,  and  probably  a 
ittle  before  the  time  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola.  it  was  a  bonae  fidei 
action.  How  had  the  change  come  about?  A  single  case  of  hard- 
ship may  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  it,  such  as  the  defeat  of  a 
claim  for  damages  for  eviction  on  the  ground  that  the  stipulatory 
guarantee  had  Men  accidentally  overloolced.  Ulpian  says:  "As  the 
stipulatio  du^ae  is  a  thing  of  universal  observance,  action  on  the 
ground  of  eviction  will  lie  ex  empio  if  perchance  the  vendor  of  a 
dave  have  failed  to  give  his  stipulatory  guarantee,  for  everything 
that  is  of  general  custom  and  practice  ought  to  be  in  view  of  the 
judse  in  a  bonae  fidei  judicium,  ^ 

Very  little  was  required  to  convert  the  stricti  Juris  actio  emfti^ 
really  nothing  more  than  an  actio  ex  stipulatu,  into  a  bonae  fide% 
one — simply  the  addition  by  the  praetor  of  the  words  "  on  con- 
siderations of  good  faith  "  (ex  fide  bona)  to  the  "  whatever  the 
defendant  ought  to  give  to  or  do  for  the  plaintiff."  The  effect, 
however,  was  immeasurable — ^not  that  it  did  away  with  the  practice 
of  stipulatory  guarantees,  for  Varro  wrote  after  the  time  of  Q. 
Mucius  (who  speaks  of  the  action  on  sale  as  a  bonae  fidei  one),  and 
references  to  them  are  abundant  in  the  pages  of  the  classical  jurists; 
but  it  rendered  them  in  law  Unnecessary.  It  made  sale  a  purely 
consensual  contract  in  which,  in  virtue  of  the  simple  agreement  to 
buy  and  sell,  all  the  obligations  on  either  side  that  usually  attended 
it  were  held  emlxxlied  without  express  formulation  or  (still  less) 
stipulatory  or  literal  engagement.  And,  in  instructing  the  judges 
to  decide  m  every  case  between  buyer  and  seller  suing  ex  empto  or 
ex  vendue  on  principles  of  good  faith,  -it  really  empowered  them  to 
go  far  beyond  general  custom  and  practice,"  and  to  take-eognisance 
of  everything  that  in  fairness  and  equity  and  common  sense  ou^bt 
to  influence  their  judp^ment,  so  as  to  enable  them  freely  to  do  justice 
between  the  parties  m  any  and  every  question  that  might  directly 
or  indirectly  arise  out  of  tneir  relation  as  seller  and  buyer.* 

The  history  of  the  four  nominate  real  contracts-— miifaifffi  (i.e. 
loan  of  money  or  other  things  returnable  generically),  commodate 
ii.e.  loan  of  things  that  had  to  be  returnea  spedfically),    _^  ' 
deposit  and  pledge — is  even  more  obscure  than  that  of  tn^ 


consensual  ones.'   Down  to  the  time  of  the  Poetilian  law 

loan  of  money,  com,  ftc.,  was  usually  contracted  per  aes  et  libram; 

and  it  is  probable  that  on  the  subsequent  disuse  of  the  uexum  the 

*  Bekker,  Ahtionen  (1871),  i.  i$6  eeq.  and  314  seq. 

*  Ulp.,  "  Lib.  I.  ad  ed.  aedil.,"  in  Die.  xxi.  i,  fr.  31,  )  ao. 

*The  above  view  is  supported  in  the  main  by  Girard,  Manud, 
534  seq.  For  other  views  see  Pemice,  Labeo,  i.  456  seq.;  Cuq. 
Inst.  Jurid.  and  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  aa6  sqq. 

'Demelius.  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  Rechtsgesch.  (1863).  ii.  ai?  seq.; 
Bekker.  Ahtionen,  i.  306  seq.;  Ubbelohde.  Ztif  Cesch.  d.  benannten 
Reakonlracte  (Marburg,  1870) ;  Huschke,  LehrevomDarlehm  (Ldpdg, 
i88a);  Giracd,  Manua,  4tn  ed.  pp.  505  sqq. 
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WH  under  the  Republic  but  uoJcr  the  Entpire:  but  it  will  be 

havebeen  givm  to  it  triiUn  the  period  now  under  notice. 

Juatinian,  ipeaking  of  the  origin  of  btiwrum  posuiao,  observn 
that  in  proimiiBB  it  la  a  petitiuner  the  practon  were  not  ilwiyi 
__,  actuated  by  the  "ime  moliveiiin  lonie  caiei  their  objrci 

muuir     «*•  to  facilitate  the  appUnlion  of  the  lulei  of  Ihc  J  III  civib, 

briincd  to  bTlhe  uftitof  tbe'xfrTabha.  in  others  again,  to  ta 
Ihem  a«de  a>  inequitable,'  It  li  not  unreaionabte  to  auunie  that 
It  wai  with  the  purpoee  of  aiding  the  jta  cmb  that  the  finl  Mep 
vai  taken  in  what  gradually  ttecainc  a  momcnlout  reTonn;  and 
it  ii  probable  that  Ihii  fint  itep  waa  the  announamenl  by  eonw 

required  by  law.  he  would  give  poHeuion  of  the  goodi  of  the  defunct 
to  the  heir  named  in  it.'  In  thii  a«  it  nandi  there  ii  nothing  but  a 
emulation  of  pouaaion  af  the  bona  of  tiie  iiiherilfiixct  pcndirg  the 


origin  of  »«i»rim  poiuitio.  «  Dani,  CcifiuMr  d.  rim.  Ri. 
vt{.  il.  f  176.  01  the  later  litcmuie  it  ii  enough  to  mention  L 
hi  the  Am  4  voli.  of  hinontinuation  of  GlOck'i  PanitcUK-Cam 
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of  lUeri  the  right  to  petition  for  bonorum  possessio  ofsened  to  the 
nearest  collateral  annate*  of  the  intestate,  under  their  old  name 
of  tegitimt  heretUs.  (3}  Under  the  jus  dnie^  on  failure  of 
annates  (andrOf  the  gens  where  there  was  one)  the  succes- 
sion was  vacant  and  (ell  to  the  fisc,  unless  perchance  it  was 
^1^^  usucaptcd  by  a  stranger  possesMng  tro  kerede.  The  fie* 
■■triM-  quency  of  such  vacancies  was  mucn  diminished  by  the 
,j^j  recognition  by  the  praetors  of  the  right  of  cognates  to  claim 

boHoritm  possessio  in  the  third  pla^.  ,Who  thev  had  pri- 
marily in  view  under  the  name  of  "  cognates  "  it  is  impoasible  to  say. 
The  epithet  is  most  frequently  applied  b>r  modern  writers  to  kins- 
men related  through  females;  out  m  its  widest  sense  it  included  all 
kinsmen  without  exception,  and  in  a  more  limited  sense  all  kinsmen 
not  entitled  to  claim  as  agnates.  There  were  included  amongst 
them  therefore — although  it  is  very  probable  that  the  list  was  not 
made  up  at  once,  but  from  time  to  time  by  the  action  of  a  series 
of  praetors— not  merely  kinsmen  related  through  females  (who 
were  not  agnates),  but  also  agnates  of  a  remoter  degree  who  were 
excluded  as  such  because  the  nearest  agnates  in  existence  had 
declined,  persons  who  had  been  agnates  But  by  reason  of  capitis 
minutio  had  lost  that  character,  lemale  a^piates  more  distantly 
related  than  sisters,  and  children  of  the  intestate  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death  were  in  an  adoptive  family.  All  these  took 
according  to  proximity,  but  not  beyond  the  sixth  deme  and  the 
children  of  a  second  cousin  in  the  seventh.  (4)  FinaUy.  the  claim 
passed  to  the  survivor  of  husband  and  wife,  assuming  always  that 
their  marriage  had  not  involved  mamus.  This,  list  constituted 
the  praetorian  order  of  succcsMon  on  intestacy  among  freeborn 
citizens.  The  praetorian  order  of  succession  to  frecdmen  and 
emaruipaii  was  necessarily  different,  the  patron  -or  quasi-patron 
taking  the  place  of  agnates;  but  it  is  too  detailed  and  complex 
to  be  gone  into  here. 

All  these  bonorum  tosussiones  bad  to  be  formally  petitioned  for. 
In  that  ab  inUstato  descendants  were  allowed  a  year  for  doing  so, 
while  other  persons  were  limited  to  100  days,  the  period  for  those 
entitled  in  the  second  place  beginning  when  that  of  those  entitled 
in  the  6rst  had  expired,  and  so  on.  The  grant  was  always  made 
at  the  risk  of  the  petitioner;  nothing  was  assured  him  by  it;  it 
might  turn  out  real  and  sufactantial  {cum  re)  or  merely  nominal 
{sine  re),  according  as  the  grantee  could  or  could  not  maintain  it 
against  the  heir  of  the  jus  emit.  For  the  latter  was  entitled  to 
stand  on  his  statutory  or  testamentary  right,  without  applying  to 
bonorum  possessio,  although  in  fact  he  often  did  so  for  tne  sake  of 
the  summary  procedure  it  supplied  him  for  ingathering  tiie  effects 
of  the  deceased. 

The  Law  of  Procedure. — The  use  of  the  formular  system  of  pro- 
cedure as  alternative  to  that  by  the  **  actions  of  the  law  **  com- 
L«w-  a#  menced  long  before  the  end  of  the  period  now  under 
_^  consideration;  and  we  have  had  occasion  more  than 

fritum  once  to  observe  how  greatly  it  facilitated  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institutions  01  property  and  contractual 
obligation.  Bot  as  the  chan^  was  only  com|»eted  in  the  early 
Empire  it  wi1l.be  more  convenient  to  defer  explanation  of  the  nature 
oi  the  new  procedure  in  the  meantime. 

IV.  The  Jus  Natvrale  and  MATusirv  of  Roman 

Jurisprudence 
(The  Empire  until  the  time  of  Diocletian.) 
i.    Characteristics  and  Formaiive  Agencies  of  Ike  lam  during 

Ike  Period. 

Characteristics  generally  and  Recognition  of  a  Jus  Nalurale 
in  particular. — ^Tbe  first  three  centuries  of  the  Empire  witnessed 
the  perfection  of  Roman  jurisprudence  and  the  commence- 
ment of  its  decline.  During  that  time  the*hlstory  of  the  law 
presents  no  such  great  landmarks  as  the  enactment  of  the 
XII.  Tables,  the  commencement  of  a  praetor's  edict,  the 
recognition  of  simple  consent  as  creative  of  a  contractual 
bond,  or  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure; the  establishment  of  a  class  of  patented  jurisu 
speaking  as  in  a  sense  the  mouthpieces  of  the  prince,  and  the 
admission  of  all  the  free  subjects  of  the  Empire  to  the  privileges 
of  citizenship,  arc  about  the  only  isolated  events  to  which  one 
can  point  as  productive  of  great  and  lasting  results.  There 
were,  indeed,  some  radical  changes  in  particular  institutions, 
such  as  the  caduciary  legislation  of  Augusttis,  intended  to 
raise  the  tone  of  domestic  morality  and  increase  fruitful 
marriages,  and  the  legislation  of  the  same  emperor  and  his 
immediate  successor  for  regulation  of  the  status  of  enfranchised 
slaves;  but  these,  although  of  vast  importance  in  themselves, 
and  the  first  of  them  influencing  the  current  of  the  law  for 
centuries,  yet  left  upon  it  no  permanent  impression.  It  was 
by  much  less  imposing  efforU  that  it  attained  the  perfection 
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to  which  it  reached  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  Severan  house 
— a  steady  advance  on  the  lines  already  marked  out  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  Republic  The  sphere  of  the  jus  Quiritium 
became  more  and  more  circumscribed,  and  one  after  another 
of  the  formalities  of  the  strict  jus  civile  was  abandoned.  The 
manus  of  the  hnsband  practically  disappeared;'  the  patria 
potestas  of  the  father  lost  much  of  its  significance  by  the 
recognition,  notwithstanding  it,  of  the  possibility  of  a  separate 
and  independent  estate  in  the  child  (pcculium  castrensc); 
slaves  might  be  enfranchised  to  a  certain  extent  by  informal 
manumission;  res  mancipi  constantly  passed  by  simple 
tradition,  the  right  of  the  transferee  bdng  sequred  by  the 
Publidan  action;  servitudes  and  other  real  rights  informally 
constituted  were  maintained  as  effectual  iuitione  praetoris; 
an  heir's  acceptance  of  a  succession  could  be  accomplished  by 
any  indication  of  his  intention,  without  observance  of  the 
formal  cretio  of  the  earlier  law;  and  many  of  the  incidental 
bargains  incident  to  consedsual  contract,  but  varying  their 
natural  import,  that  used  to  be  embodied  in  words  of  stipula- 
tion, came  to  be  enforceable  on  the  strength  of  formless  con- 
temporaneous agreements. 

The  preference  accorded  by  the  magistrates  and  jurists  and 
judges  to  the  jus  gentium  over  the  jus  civile  is  insufficient  to 
account  for  these  and  many  other  changes  in  the  utaof 
same  direction,  as  well  as  for  the  ever-increamng  «/»s 
tenden^  evinced  to  subordinate  word  and  deed  "<■'*'■• 
to  the  voluntas  from  which  they  arose.  They  are  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  the  striving  on  the  part  of  many  after 
a  higher  ideal,  to  which  has  been  giveii  the  name  of  jus 
nalurale.^  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  notion  of  a  jus 
naturale  as  distinct  from  Xhtjus  gentium  was  peculiar  to  Ulpian, 
and  that  it  found  no  acceptilnce  with  the  Roman  jurists 
generally.  But  this  is  inaccurate.  Justinian,  indeed,  has 
excerpteid  in  the  Digest  and  put  jn  the  forefront  of  his  Institutes 
a  passage  from  an  elementary  work  of  Ulpian*s,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  a  jus  naturale  that  is  common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  and  which  is  substantially  instinct.  This  is  a  law 
of  nature  of  which  it  is  quite  true  that  we  find  no  other  jurist 
taking  account,  and  it  may  be  attributed  to  a  habit,  specially 
noticeable  in  Ulpian's  writings,  of  making  tripartite  classifica- 
tions. But  though  the  classical  jurists  are  undoubtedly 
indistinct  in  their  conceptions  about  the  matter,  many  of 
tlicm  refer  again  and  again  to  jus  naturale  in  the  sense  of  law 
based  on  natural  reason;  and  Gains  is  the  only  one  (Justinian 
following  him)  who  definitely,  though  not  consistently,  makes 
it  synonymous  with  jus  gentium.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  latter  was  much  more  largely  imbued  with  precepts 
of  natural  law  than  was  the  jus  civile,  but  it  seems  incorrea 
to  say  that  natural  law  and  jus  gentium  were  identical;  it  is 
enough  to  dte  but  one  illustration,  pointed  out  again  and 
again  In  the  texts:  while  the  one  admitted  the  legality  of 
slavery,  the  other  denied  it.  While  the  jus  civile  studied  the 
interests  only  of  citizens,  and  the  jus  gentium  those  of  freemen 
irrespective  of  nationality,  the  law  of  nature  had  theoretically 
a  wider  range  and  took  all  mankind  within  its  purview.  The 
doctrine  of  the  jus  gentium  agreed  in  this  respect  with  that 
of  the  jus  civile — that  a  slave  was  nothing  but  a  chattel;  yet 
we  find  the  latter,  when  tinctured  with  the  jus  naturale, 
recognizing  many  rights  as  competent  to  a  slave,  and  even 
conceding  that  he  might  be  debtor  or  creditor  in  a  contract, 
although  his  obligation  or  claim  could  be  given  effect  to  only 
indirectly,  since  he  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued.' 

Voigt  thus  summarizes-  the  characteristics  of  this  speculative 
Roman  jus  naturale: — (l)  its  potential  universal  applicability  to 
all  men,  (3)  among  all  peoples,  (3)  at  all  times,  and  ^4)  its    cbmrmo' 
correspondence  with  the  innate  conviction  of  right  Unnere    g^^^^^ 
RechtsHberteugung).*    Its  propositions,  as  gathered  from    ^Ai« 
the  pages  of  the  jurists  of  the  period,  he  formulates  thus : —    ratnnht 
(t)  recognition  of  the  claims  of  blood   isanguinis  vd 
cognaiionis  ratio);   (2)  duty   of   faithfulness  to  engagements — 1» 

*  See  Voigt.  Das  Jus  naturale  .  .  .  der  RSmer,  particularly  vol.  t- 
.«^.  o — ^.  «« M^^ — J  r —  chap.  111. 

"  Voigt,  U.  p.  304. 
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law.     Thii  waa  greatly  encotiiMed  by  the  action  of  Augn" 
in  creating  a  claii  of,  »  to  uy.  patented  juriiU  pnvile|*d  to  li 
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give  his  reasons,  reduced  it  to  writing  and  sent  it  to  the  court 
under  seal.  Augustus  does  not  seem  to  have  oontemfdated  the 
poMibility  of  conflicting  re^xmses  being  tendered  from  two  or  more 
|urists  equally  privileged.  It  was  an  awkward  predicament  for  a 
judge  to  be  (daiced  in.  Hadrian  solved  the  difficulty  by  declaring 
that  in  such -a  case  the  judge  should  be  entitled  to  use  his  own 
discretion.^  That  on  receiving  a  response  with  which  he  was  dis* 
satisfied  he  could  go  on  calling  for  others  until  he  got  one  to  his 
mind,  and  then  pronounce  ju<^ment  in  aooordanoe  with  it  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  difference  of  opinion,  u  extremely  unlikely. 
The  more  probable  explanation  of  Hadrian's  rescript  is,  that  the 
number  of  patented  responding  counsel  was  very  lunited;  that  a 
judge,  if  he  desired  their  assistance,  was  required  by  this  rescrii^ 
to  consult  them  all  {mtomm  pmnitun  W,  &c.);  that,  if  they  were 
unanimous,  but  only  then,  their  ofMnion  had  force  of  statute  (Itfis 
vicem  opiirut);uid  that  when  they  differed  the  judge  must  decide 
for  himself. 

ConstUuiions  of  the  Bmtenrs.*—GaluB  and  Ulpian  concur  in 
holding  that  every  imperial  constitution,  whether  m  the  shape  of 
-._  .  rescript,  decree  or  edict,  had  the  force  of  statute.  It  may 
r""'*r  be  that  bv  the  time  of  Ulpian  that  was  the  prevailing 
lampttwa.  opinion;  out  modem  criticism  b  disposed  to  regard 
the  dictam  of  Gaius,  written  in  the  time  ci  Antoninus  Pius,  as 
coloured  by  his  Asiatic  notions,  and  not  quite  accurate  so  far  at 
least  as  toe  edicts  were  concerned.  Apart  from  executive  laws 
{leges  datae),  the  eariy  imperial  edicts  were  theoretically  rather 
part  of  the  jus  honorarium.  As  supreme  magistrate  the  emperor 
nad  the  same  ius  edicendi  that  consuls  and  praetors  had  had  before 
him,  and  used  it  as  thev  did  to  indicate  some  course  of  action  he 
meant  to  adopt  and  follow  or  some  relief  he  proposed  to  grant. 
His  edicts  were  as  a  rule  drawn  up  in  writine  in  tne  imperial  council 
and  publicly  notified  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  His  range,  of 
course  in  respect  of  his  tm^«n«fn,  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  praetors  had  been;  for  his  authority  endured  for  life,  and 
extended  over  the  whole  Empire  and  every  department  of  govern- 
ment. But  in  principle,  it  is  thought,  his  successor  on  the  throne 
was  no  more  bound  to  adopt  any  ofhis  edicts  than  a  praetor  was  to 
adopt  those  of  his  predecessors.  That  it  was  not  unusual  for  an  edict 
to  be  renewed,  and  that  it  occasionally  happened  that  the  renewal 
was  not  by  the  immediate  successor  of  its  original  author,  are 
manifest  from  various  passages  in  the  texts.  Sometimes,  when  its 
utility  had  stood  the  test  of  years,  it  was  transmuted  into  a  senatus* 
consult:  this  fact  proves  of  itself  that  an  edict  per  se  had  not  the 
effect  of  statute.  But  their  adoption  by  a  succession  of  two  or 
three  sovereigns,  whose  reigns  were  of  average  duration,  may  have 
been  hekl  sufficient  to  give  them  the  character  of  consuetudinary 
law;  and,  by  a  not  unnatural  process,  unreBecting  public  opinion 
may  have  come  to  impute  force  of  statute  to  the  edict  itself  rather 
than  to  the  longa  consuetudo  that  followed  on  it,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  the  assertion  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  later  Empire  of  an 
absolute  right  of  legidation,  and  for  the  recognition  of  the  Ux 
edictalis  as  the  only  form  of  statute. 

The  imperial  rescripts  and  decrees  {rucripla^  decreta)  appar- 
ently acquired  force  of  law  (lefts  vicem  obUneni)  pretty  early  in 
Qj^^^tntm  ^^^  Empire,  and  tneir  operation  was  not  theoretkally 
KMwvu  limited  to  the  lifetime  ol  the  prince  from  whom  they 
Q^gmMm  had  proceeded.  But  they  were  not  -directly  acts  of 
legislation.  In  both  the  emperor  theoretically  did  no 
more  than  authoritatively  interpret  existing  law,  although  the 
boundary  between  interpretation  and  new  law,  sometimes  difficult 
to  define,  was  not  always  closely  adhered  to.  Thus  the  deeretum 
Mard,  ptenalizing  procedure  by  self-help,  and  the  epistvla  Hadriani, 
introducing  the  heneficium  dunsionis  amongco-sureties,  are  notable 
instances  of  authoritative  interpretation.  The  rescript  was  strictly 
a  written  answer  by  the  emperor  to  a  petition,  either  by  an  official 
or  a  private  party,  for  an  instruction  as  to  how  the  law  was  to  be 
applied  in  any  particular  case  to  the  facts  set  forth:  when  the 
answer  was  in  a  separate  writing  it  was  usually  spoken  of  as  an 
efristula;  when  noted  at  the  foot  of  the  application  its  technical 
name  was  stAscriptio,  But  sometimes  also  general  orders  of  the 
emperors  addressed  to  some  official  and  intended  for  a  province  or 
particular  community  were  classed  under  the  head  of  rescripts. 
The  decree  was  the  emperor's  puling,  orally  Announced,  in  a  case 
submitted  to  him  judicially;  it  might  be  when  it  had  been  brought 
before  him  in  the  first  instance  cefro  ordinem,  or  when  it  had  been 
removed  by  suppliaUio  from  an  inferiw  court  in  its  earliest  stage, 
or  when  it  came  before  him  by  appeal.    Such  decrees  were  duly 


'Gaius.  i.  7:  Justinian,  Inst.  i.  a,  (  8.  The  passagjM  from 
Pomponius  in  Dig.  i.  a,  a.  $(  48,  49  are  of  doubtful  meaning,  and 
difTerent  interpretations  of  them  have  been  given.  Cf.  Sohm. 
Institutionen  ftransjatton  by  Ledlie,  3nd  ed.},  p.97;Girard,  Afa»ii«/, 
p.  70;  Kipp,  Geschichle  d.  Quelien^  p.  99. 

*Gai.  1.  ^:  Ulp.,  in  Dig.,  i.  4,  Ir.  I,  |  i;  Mommsen,  Rdm. 
Staalsreckt,  li.  843  seq.;  Wlassak.  Krit.  ^udien  siir  Theorie  der 
Rechtsquellen  im  Zeitaller  d.  klass.  JurisUm  (Grate,  1884);  A.  Ptemice 
(crit.  Wlassak).  in  Zeitschr.  d.  Sm.  SHft.  (1885),  vi.  Rom. 
Abtheil.  293  seq.:  Karlowa,  R6m.  RtdUsgeuk,  L,  fi  85;  Kipp, 
Quelien,  59  seq. 


recorded  and  kept  aptid  acta.  It  was  theoretically  as  a  judge  that 
the  emperor  pronounced  his  decree,  though  in  practice  he  some- 
times went  beyond  the  case  in  hand^  evolving  new  doctrines.  P|o- 
ceedii^  as  it  did  from  the  fountain  of  authoritative  interpretation, 
the  decree  had  a  value  far  beyond  that  of  the  sentewe  of  an  in- 
ferior court  (which  was  law  only  as  between  the  parties)  and  formed 
«  precedent  which  governed  all  future  cases  involving  the  same 
question.  Those  rescripts  and  decrees  constituted  one  a  the  moat 
imporunt  sources  of  the  law  duiing  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  EmiMre,  and  were  daborated  with  the  assistance  of  the 


eminent  jurists  of  the  day,  the  rescripts  being  the  special  charge 
of  the  magister  libellorum,  r  rom  the  time  of  the  Gordiahs  to  that  of 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  they  were  almost  the  only  rha,w%nt^ 
of  tht  jus  scriptum  that  remained. 

A  fourth  class  of  imperial  constitutions  were  the  so-called 
These,  however,  were  mainly  of  the  nature  of  instructions 
by  the  emperors  to  individual  imperial  officials,  similar  to 
edicts,  and  dealt  with  public  law  for  the  most  part. 

Professional  Jurisprudence. — ^The  present,  period  ol  legal  history 
is  by  modem  writere  sometimes  called  "  the  cJawical  age  of  juris- 
prudence," though  that  term  is  niore  usually  and  oorrealy 
restricted  to  the  yeara  between  Hadrian  and  the  dose  of 
Severus  Alexander's  reign.  It  has  been  called  "  dasstcal," 
on  the  analogy  of  the  Augustan  age  of  literature,  from  the  cdebrity 
of  the  jurists  who  flourished  during  it  and  the  scientific  pie-eminence 
of  their  works.  For  accounts  of  the  great  jurists,  see  articles  Gaivs* 
&c,  and  also  H.  J.  Roby's  Introduction  to  the  Skudy  efJmsHtnam's 
DifjsU*  and  Professor  Karlowa's  Recktsgesekickte.*  For  an  account 
of  the  extant  remains  of  their  writings,  such  as  the  Institutes  of 
Gaius,  the  Rules  of  Ulpian,  the  Sentences  of  Paul  and  a  variety 
of  other  works,  reference  may  be  made  to  Muirbead's  Historian 
Introduction  to  the  Private  Law  e^  Rome,  where  a  brief  accovmt  of  th^ 
jurists  is  also  given.* 

ii.  Substantive  Changes  in  Ike  Lam, 

Concession  of  Peculiar  Privileges  to  Soldiers.— VlhSlt  the 
period  with  which  we  are  dealing  saw  the  substantial  disappear- 
ance of  the  distinction  between  dtizen  and  peregrin,  it  witnessed 
the  expansion  of  another — that  between  soldiers  and  civilians 
{milites,  pagant).  The  most  remarkable  effliues  of  the  Jus 
militare  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  were  the  military  tcstaxneot 
and  the  castrense  peculium.  The  first  was  practically 
exempted  from  all  the  rules  of  the  jus  civUe  and  the 
praetors'  edict  alike  as  to  the  form  and  substance  of 
last  wills.  It  might  be  in  writing,  by  word  of  mcmtli, 
by  the  unspoken  signs  perhaps  of  a  dying  man;  all  that  wak 
required  was  the  voluntas  so  manifested  as  not  to  be  mistaken. 
More  extraordinary  still— it  Was  sustained  even  though  iu 
provisions  ran  counter  to  the  most  cherished  rules  of  the  ooduboq 
law.  Contrary  to  the  maxim  that  no  man  could  dispense  writh 
the  institution  of  an  hdr  or  die  partly  testate  and  partly  in- 
testate, a  soldier  might  dispose  of  part  of  his  estate  by  testazncst 
with  or  without  nomination  of  an  hdr,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
descend  to  his  heirs  ab  intestate.  Contrary  also  to  the  maxxm 
semd  heres  semper  Aerei,  he  might  give  his  estate  to  A  fM*  life 
or  for  a  tenn  of  years,  or  until  the  occurrence  of  some  event, 
with  remainder  to  B.  Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  a  Latin 
or  peregrin,  or  an  unmarried  or  married  but  childless  person, 
might  take  an  inheritance  or  a  bequest  from  a  soldier  as  iredy 
as  could  a  dtizen  with  children.  His  testament,  in  so  far  as 
it  disposed  only  of  bona  castrensiat  was  not  affected  by  capitis 
deminutio  minima.  It  was  not  invalidated  by  praeteritioii  of 
sui  heredes,  nor  could  they  challenge  it  because  they  had  less 
under  it  than  their  "  legitim  ";  nor  could  the  instituted  heir 
claim  a  Falddian  fourth,  even  though  nine-tenths  of  the 
succesdon  had  been  assigned  to  legatees.  Finally,  a  later 
testament  did  not  nullify  an  earher  one,  if  it  appeared  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  soldier  testator  that  they  should  be  read 
together. 

*  Cambridge,  1884,  chaps.  ix.-xv. 

^Leipsie,  1885,  1.  {{  87-92..  See  also  Krdger.  Cesckickte  d 
Quelien,  {§  18-27,  and,  for  the  period  from  Augustus  to  Hadriaa. 
Dremer,  Jurisprudentia  Antehadriana,  ii. 

*  Edited  by  Goudy,  1889,  (ft  61-65.  See  also  Kruger,  Co- 
schickU  d.  Qudlen,  ff  18-37;  Lenel,  Palingenesia  Juris  Citilia 
(2  vols.,  Leipzig.  1888^),  a  work  which  contains  all  the  tests  of 
the  ante-Justinian  jurists,  as  contained  in  the  Digest  and  other 
sources,  arranged  systematically,  with  valuable  critical  and 
tory  notes,  but  excluding  the  Institutes  ol  Gaius,  Paul's 
ana  Ulpian's  Rules. 
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An  this  is  remsrl&ble,  manifesting  a  afnrit  very  different  fnnn 
that  which  animated  the  common  law  of  testaments.  Tnae,  it  was 
A  principle  with  tlie  jurists  of  the  classical  period  that  the  voiuntaHg 
ratio  was  to  be  given  effect  to  in  the  interpretation  of  testamentary 
writings;. but  tfiat  was  on  the  condition  that  the  requirements  oif 
law  as  to  form  and  substance  had  been  scrupulously  observed.  But 
in  the  military  testament  positive  rules  were  made  to  yield  to  the 
M^Kiilaf  in  all  respects:  the  will  was  almost  absolutely  unfettered. 
Roman  law  ih  this  matter  gave  place  to  natural  law.  One  would 
have  expected  the  influence  of  so  great  a  change  to  have  manifested 
itself  by  degrees  in  the  ordinary  law  of  testaments:  yet  it  is  barely 
viable.  In  a  few  tKMnts  the  legislation  of  Constantine,  Theodosius  1 1. 
and  Justinian  relaxed  the  strictness  of  the  old  rules;  but  there 
was  never  any  approach  to  the  recognition  of  the  complete  supre- 
macy of  the  voluntas.  In  the  Corpus  Juris  the  contrast  oetween  the 
Ustamentum  pagauum  and  the  lestamontum  mUitare  was  almost  as 
marked  as  in  thie  days  of  Tmjan.  The  latter  was  still  a  privileged 
deed,  whose  use  was  confined  to  a  soldier  actually  on  service,  and 
tf  he  received  an  honourable  discharge,  for  twelve  months  after  his 
fetirement. 

The  pecuKmm  eattmuo  had  a  wider  influence,  for  it  was  the  first 
of  «  scries  of  amendments  that  vastly  diminished  the  importance 
of  the  fottia  poUstas  on  its  patrimonial  side.  It  had 
its  origin  in  a  constitution  of  Au^stus  granting  to 
filMamttias  on  service  the  right  to  dispose  by  testament 
of  what  they  had  acquired  in  th^  active  exercise  of  their  profession 
(suod  in  eastris  adqutsterant).*^  But  it  soon  went  much  further. 
Confined  at  first  to  jUiifamiluu  on  actual  service,  the  privilege  was 
extended  by  Hadrian  to  those  who  had  obtained  honouraole  disuiarge. 
The  same  emperor  allowed  them  not  merely  to  test  on  their  putdium 
castnnsOt  but  to  manumit  inUr  vivos  slaves  that  formed  part  of  it ; 
and  by  a  little  step  further  the  clasrical  jurists  recognized  their  right 
to  dispose  of  it  onerously  or  gratuitously  inter  vnos.  In  the  3rd 
centunr  the  range  of  it  was  extended  so  as  to  include  not  only 
the  soUiec's  pay  and  prixe,  but  all  that  had  come  to  him,  directly 
or  indirectly,  m  connexion  with  his  profession — ^his  outfit,  gifts 
made  to  him  during  his  service,  legacies  from  comrades  and  so  on. 
All  this  was  in  a  high  degree  subversive  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
common  law.  It  may  almost  be  called  revolutionary;  for  it  in- 
volved in  the  first  place  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  person 
cliefd  juris  to  make  a  testament  as  if  he  were  sui  juris,  and  in 
the  second  place  the  recognition  of  a  separate  estate  in  a  filiusfaiki- 
Has  which  ne  might  deal  with  independently  of  his  paterfamilias, 
which  could  not  be  touched  bv  the  latter's  creditora,  and  which  he 
was  not  even  bound  to  oblate  (or  bring  into  hotch-pot)  on  claiming  a 
share  of  his  father's  succession.  The  radical  right  of  the  parent, 
however,  was  rather  suspended  than  extinguished:  for,  if  the 
soldier  son  died  intestate,  the  right  of  the  paterfamiUas  revived: 
he  took  his  son's  belongings,  not  as  his  heir  appropriating  an  in- 
heritance, but  as  his  paterfamilias  reclaiming  a  peeuHum.* 

The  Family. — The  legislative  efforts  of  Augustus  to  encourage 
marriage,  to  which  persons  of  position  showed  a  remarkable  distaste, 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  still  in  law  required  no  more  for  its  creation 
'7  than  deliberate  interchange  of  nuptial  consent,  although 
in  certain  cases  some  act  indicative  of  change  of  life,  such  as  the 
bride's  home-coming  to  her  husband's  house,  was  regarded  as 
the  criterion  of  completed  marriage.*    But  it  was  rarely  accom- 

Kiied  with  manus.  So  repugnant  was  such  subjection  to  patrician 
ies  that  they  declined  to  submit  to  confarrcate  nuptials;  and  so 
great  consequently  became  the  difficulty  of  finding  persons  qualified 
by  oonfarreate  birth  to  fill  the  higher  priesthoods  that  early  in  the 
Empire  it  had  to  be  decreed  that  confarreation  should  in  future  be 
productive  of  manus  only  quoad  sacra,  and-  should  not  make  the 
wife  a  member  of  her  husband's  family.  Manus  by  a  year's  unin- 
terrupted cohabitation  was  long  out  of  date  in  the  time  of  Gains; 
and,  although  that  by  coemption  was  still  in  use  in  his  time,  it 
waa  almost  unknown  by  the  end  of.  the  period.  Husband  and 
wife  therefore  had  their  separate  estates,  the  common  establish- 
ment being  maintained  by  the  hust»nd,  with  the  assistance  o(  the 
revenoe  of  the  wife's  dowry  (dos) — an  institution  which  received 
much  attention  at  the  hands  m  the  jurists,  and  was  to  some  extent 
regulated  by  statute.  Divorce  (either  of  common  consent  or  by 
repudiuM  by  other  spouse)  was  unfortunately  very  common:  ft 
was  lawful  even  without  any  assignable  cause;  when  blame  attached 
to  either  spouse,  he  or  she  suffered  deprivation  to  some  extent  of  the 
naptial  provisions,  but  there  were  no  other  penal  consequences. 

Not  only  in  tne  case  of  a  fUiusfamHias  who  had  adopted  a 
military  career,  but  In  all  directions,  there  was  manifested  a  strong 
tendency  to  place  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  patria  fnttestas. 
This  was  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  hold  that  the  principles  of 
nattiral  law  were  gaining  within  the  Roman  system,  perhaps  due 

*  Just.  n.  la  pr. 

*This  was  altered  by  Justinian's  11 8th  Novel,  under  which  a 
^atiffamiUas  taking  any  part  of  a  deceased  son's  estate  did  so  as  his 
heir;  see  infra,  p.  ^73. 

*  Some  writers  take  the  view  that  such  act  was  always  essen^al. 
Girard,  Uaniud,  4th  ed.  p.  151. 


to  the  fact  that  the  emperors,,  having  sooceeded  to  the  censorial 
repmen  morum,  allowed  these  principles  freely  to  influence  their 
edicts  and  rescripts.  Exposure  of  an  infant  was  still  apparently 
allowed ;  but  a  parent  was  no  longer  permitted,  even  in  the  cnaractei' 
of  household  judge,  to  put  his  son  to  death  or  cruelly  ill-treat  him ; 
in  fact  his-  prerogative  was  limited  to.  moderate  chastisement,-the 
law  requiring,  in  the  case  of  a  grave  offence  that  merited  severer 
punishment,  that  he  should  bring  his  child  before  the  competent 
magistrate.  His  right  of  sale,  in  like  manner,  was  permitted  only 
when  he  was  in  great  poverty  and  unable  to  maintain  them,  white 
their  impignoration  by  nim  was  prohibited  under  pain  of  banishment. 

Except  m  the  solitary  case  of  a  son  who  was  a  soldier,  a  pater- 
familias  was  still  reoognixed  as  in  law  the  owner  of  all  the  earnings 
and  other  aoouisitions  of  his  children  in  poteslate;  but  the  old  rule 
still  remained  that  for  their  civil  debts  he  was  not  liable  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  fund  he  had  advanced  them  to  deal  with  as  de 
facto  their  own  (peculium  profectieium),  except  when  he  had  derived 
advantage  from  their  contract  or  had.  expressly  or  by  implication 
authorized  them  to  enter  into  it  as  his  agents.  To  the  party  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  a  fUiusfamilias  was  himself  liable  as  fully 
as  if  he  had  been  a  paterfamilias,  with  one  exception,  namely,  when 
his  debt  was  for  borrowed  money;  in  that  case,  with  some  very 
reasonable  qualifications,  it  was  declared  by  the  well-known  Mace- 
donian senatusconsult  ((^  \he  time  of  Vespasian)  that  the  lender 
should  not  be  entitled  to  recover  payment,  even  after  his  borrower 
had  become  sui  juris  by  his  fathers  death.  Between  a  father  and 
his  emancipated  son  there  was,  and  always  had  been,  perfect  free- 
dom of  contract;  but  so  was  there  now  between  a  fatner  and  his 
soldier  son  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  peculium  castrense,  even 
though  the  son  was  in  polestate.  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is 
that  the  new  sentiment  which  was  operating  on  the  jus  civUe 
admitted  the  possibility  of  natural  obligation  between  paterfamilias 
and  fUiusfamuias' ev^n  in  reference  to  the  peculium  profectieium, 
which,  though  incapable  of  direct  enforcement  by  action,  was  yet 
to  some  extent  recognized  and  given  effect  to  indirectly. 

In  the  matter  of  guardianship,  while  the  tutory  of  pupils  was 
carefully  maintained  and  the  law  in  regard  to  it  materially  amended 
during  the  period  under  review  (particularly  by  a  senatusconsult 
generally  raerred  to  as  the  Oraiio  din  Severi,  prohibiting  aliena- 
tion of  the  ward's  property  without  judicial  authority),  that  of 
women  above  the  age  of  pupillarity  gradually  diwppcared.*  The 
guardianship  or  curatory  ycura)  of  minors  above  pupillarity  owed 
its  establishment  as  a  gnieral  doctrine  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  The 
Pbetorian  law*  of  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  of  the  city  had 
indeed  imposed  penalties  on  those  taking  undue  advantase  of  the 
ineTcperience  of  minors.  i.e.  persons  suijuns  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
five;  and  from  that  time  the  praetors  were  in  the  habit  of  granting 
restitutio  in  intetrum  in  cases  ci  lesion  and  appointing  curators  to  act 
with  such  persons  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  in  particular 
affairs.  But  it  was  Marcus  Aurelius  that  first  made  curatory  a 
general  permanent  office,  to  endure  in  the  ordinaiy  case  until  the 
ward  attained  majority.  The  powers,  duties  ana  responsibilities 
of  such  curators  became  a  matter  for  careful  and  elaborate  defini- 
tion and  regulation  by  the-  jurists,  whose  exposition  indeed  of  the 
law  of  guardianship  generally,  whether  by  tutors  or  curators,  has 
found  wide  acceptance  in  modem  systems  of  Jurisprudence. 

The  Law  of  Succession  attd  particularly  Testamentary  Trusts. — 
There  were  far  more  posirive  changes  in  tne  law  of  succession  than 
in  either  that  of  property  or  that  of  obligation.    The  rise   ..        . 
and  progress  of  the  mihtary  testament  has  already  been   \^Z^ 
explainra.    The  testament  of  the  common  law  was  still  I^^^T 
ostensibly  that  per  aes  et  libram;  but  the  practice  of  ^^* 
granting  bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  to  the  persons  named 
as  heirs  in  any  testamentary  instrument  that  bore  outside  the 
requisite  number  of  seals  led.  from  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
to  the  frequent  neglect  of  tne  time-honoured  formalities 'of  the 
famiUae  mancipatio  and  nuncupaiio  testamenti.    It  was  his  rescript, 
formeriy  mentioned,  declaring  that  an  heir-at-law  should  no  longer 
be  entitled  to  dispute  the  last  wishes  of  a  testator  on  the  technical 
ground  of  non-compliance  with  the  purely  formal  requirements 
of  the  law,  that  piactically  established  what  Justinian  calls  the 
praetorian  testament. 

One  of  the  commonest  provirions  in  the  testaments  of  the  period 
was  the  fidetannmissum, — a  request  by  the  testator  to  his  heir  to 
enter  on  the  inheritance  and  thereafter  denude  wholly  or  partially 
in  favour  of  a  third  party.  It  was  introduced  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  by  (it  is  said  by  Theophilus)  a  testator  who  had  married 
a  peregrin  wife,  and  desired  thus  indirectly  to  give  to  his  peregrin 
children  the  succession  which,  as  not  being  citizens,  they  could 
neither  take  o^  intestato  nor  as  his  direct  testamentary  heirs.*  He 
probably  soon  found  imitators,  and  their  number  roust  have  rapidly 
multiplied  once  the  emperor,  shocked  at  the  perfidy  of  a  trustee 

*  Dig.  xxvii.  9  fr.  I,  i  a. 

*Al8o  sometimes  called  lex  Laetoria.  See,  e.^.  reference  to  a 
recently  discovered  papyrus  in  Z.  d.  Sav.  Stift.  xxii.  170. 

*  Fiaeicemmissa,  as  informal  requests  to  heirs  or  legatees  to  hand 
over  what  they  received  to  third  parties,  were  known  earlier  than 
Augustus,  but  Had  no  legal  force. 
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who  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  request  of  his  testator,  indicated 
his  approval  of  the  new  institution  by  remitting  the  matter  to  the 
consuls  of  the  day,  with  instructions  to  do  in  the  circumstances 
what  they  thought  just.  So  quickly  did  it  establish  itself  in  public 
favour,  and  so  numerous  did  the  questions  become  as  to  the  con- 
struction and  fulfilment  of  testamentary  trusts,  that  under  Claudius 
it  was  found  necessary  to  institute  a  court  specially  charged  with 
their  adjudication — that  of  the  praetor  fideicommissarius. 

The  employment  of  a  trust  as  a  means  of  benefiting  those  who 
were  under  disqualifications  as  heirs  or  legatees,  as,  for  example, 
persons  who  had  no  Ustanunti  factio,  women  incapacitated  by  the 
Vooonian  law,  unmarried  and  married  but  childless  persons  in- 
capacitated by  the  Julian  and  Papia-Poppaean  law,  and  so  on,  was 
in  time  prohibited  by  statute;  but  that  did  not  affect  its  general 
popularity.  For,  whether  what  was  contemplated  was  a  transfer 
of  the  umversal  herediias  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it  to  the- beneficiary 
(fideicommissum  kereditalis),  or  only  of  some  particular  thing 
(fideicommissum  rei  singularis),  a  testamenury  trust  had  various 
advantages  over  either  a  direct  institution  or  a  direct  bequest 
{legatum).  Still  the  imposition  upon  the  heir  of  a  trust  in  favour  of 
a  beneficiary,  whether  it  required  him  to  denude  of  the  whole  or 
only  a  part  of  the  inheritance,  did  not  in  theory  deprive  him  of  his 
character  of  heir  or  relieve  him  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  position ; 
and  at  common  law  therefore  he  was  entitled  to  decline  the  suc- 
cession, often  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  beneficiary.  In  order 
to  avoid  such  a  mischance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  resulate  their 
relations  inter  se  and  towards  debtors  and  creditors  of  the  testator, 
it  became  the  practice  for  the  parties  to  enter  into  stipulatory 
arrangements  about  the  matter;  but  these  were  to  some  extent 
rendered  superfluous  by  two  senaruaconsults,  the  Trebcllian  in  the 
time  of  Nero  and  the  Pegasian  in  that  of  Vespasian,  which  not  only 
secured  the  beneficiary  against  the  trustee's  («.e.  the  heir's)  repudia- 
tion of  the  inheriunce,  but  also  protected  the  latter  from  all  risk 
of  loss  where  he  was  trustee  and  nothing  more,  and  enabled  the 
former  to  treat  directly  with  debton  and  creditors  of  the  testator 
and  himself  insaf  her  the  corporeal  items  of  the  inheritance. 

It  was  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  trust-bequest,  whether  universal 
or  singular,  that  it  might  be  conferred  in  a  codicil,  even  though 
unconfirmed  by  any  relative  tesument.  The  codicil  {codiciUi),  also 
an  invention  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  deed  of  a  very  simple 
nature.  Though  in  the  later  Empire  it  required  to  be  formally 
attested  by  at  least  five  witnesses,  it  was  at  first  quite  informal. 
It  was  inappropriate  either  for  disherison  of  sui  or  institution  of  an 
heir;  but  if  confirmed  by  testament,  either  prior  or  posterior  to 
its  date,  it  might  contain  direct  bequests,  manumissions,  nomina- 
tions of  tutors,  and  the  like,  and  whether  confirmed  or  unconfirmed 
might,  as  stated,  be  utiliied  as  a  vehicle  for  trust-gifts.  Latterly 
it  was  held  operative,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  testament,  the  trusts 
contained  in  it  bdng  regarded  as  burdens  on  the  heir-at-law. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  law  of  intestate  succession 
during  the  period  were  those  accomplished  by  the  TertuUian  and 
Orphitian  senatusoonsults,  fruits  of  that  respect  for  the  precepts  of 
natunil  law  which  in  so  many  directions  was  modifying  the  doctrines 
of  the  jtu  civile.  The  first  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the 
second  in  the  year  178,  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  Down  to  the  time 
of  the  Tertullian  senatusconsult  a  mother  and  her  child  by  a  marriage 
that  was  unaccompanied  with  manus  stood  related  to  each  other 
only  as  cognates,  oeing  in  law  members  of  different  families;  con- 
sequently their  chance  of  succession  to  each  other  was  remote,  being 
postponed  to  that  of  their  respeaive  agnates.  The  purpose  of  the 
senatusconsult  was  to  prefer  a  mother  to  all  agnates  of  her  deceased 
child  except  father  and  brother  and  sister;  father  and  brother 
excluded  her;  but  with  a  sister  of  the  deceased,  and  in  the  absence 
of  father  or  brother,  she  shared  equally.  While  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  considerations  of  natural  law  that  dictated  this 
amendment,  yet  its  authors  were  too  timkl  to  justify  it  on  the 
abstract  principle  of  common  humanity,  and  so  they  confined  its 
application  to  women  who  had  the  Jus  liberorunt,  ».«.  to  women  of 
free  birth  who  were  mothers  of  throe  children  and  freedwomen 
who  were  mothers  of  four,  thus  making  it  ostensibly  a  reward  of. 
fertility.  The  Orphitian  senatusconsult  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
Tertullian.  It  gave  children,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  a 
right  of  succession  to  their  mother  in  preference  to  all  her  agnates; 
and  subsequent  constitutions  extended  the  principle,  admitting 
lawful  children  to  the  inheritance  not  only  of  their  maternal  grand- 
parents but  also  to  that  of  their  paternal  grandmother. 

iii.  Judicial  Procedure, 
The  PormtJar  System.^ — ^The  ordinary  procedure  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Empire  was  still 
two-staged;  it  commenced  before  the  praetor  («fi  ii<f<) 
C^""'^  and  was  concluded  before  a  judge  or  judfjes  {in  juatcio). 
sytum.  gyj  ^j^g  ^^^j J  actiones  had  with  a  tew  exceptions  given  place 
to  praetorian  formulae.     Under  the  sacramental  system  psuties, 

»  See  Keller  (as  on  p.  547,  n.).  8fi '2^-43;  Bethmann-Hollweg  (as 
in  same  note),  vol.  ii.  $$  81-87;  Bekker  (as  in  same  note),  vol.  i. 
chaps.  4-7.  vol.  ii.  chaps.  15,  19,  20:  Baron.  Cesck.  d.  r&m.  Reckts 
(Berlin.  1884).  vol.  i.  ((  aoi-315. 


and  particulariy  the  plaintiff,  had  themselves  to  fomulacie  in 
statutory  or  traditional  words  of  style  the  matter  ia  oontrowrsy 
between  them;  and  as  they  formulated,  so  did  it  go  for  trial  to 
oentumviral  court  or  judex,  with  the  not  infrequent  result  that  it 
was  then  all  too  late  discovered  that  the  real  point  in  the  case  had 
been  missed.  Under  the  formular  system  parties  were  five  to 
represent  their  f^nt  and  defence  to  the  praetor  in  any  words  they 
pleased,  the  plaintiff  asking  for  a  formula  and  usually  indicatiiig 
the  style  on  the  iflbum  that  he  thought  would  suit  his  purpose*  and 
the  defendant  demanding  when  necessary  an  exception,  t.c.  a  plea 
in  defence,  either  praetorian  or  statutory,  that,  without  traw^rsing 
the  facts  or  law  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  avoided  his  demand  on  grounds 
of  equity  or  public  policy  or  the  like.  It  was  for  the  praetor  to 
consider  and  determine  whether  the  action  or  exception  should,  or 
should  not  be  granted,  and.  if  granted,  whether  it  should  be  accord- 
ing to  the  style  exhibited  on  the  album  or  according  to  a  modificatkm 
of  It.  The  result  he  embodied  in  a  written  and  signed  appoint-inenc 
of  a  judge,  whom  he  instructed  what  he  had  to  try.  and  empoi 
to  pronounce  a  finding  either  condemning  or  acquitting  the  deicn 
This  writing  was  the  formula. 
^  Although  it  was  not  until  the  eariy  Empire  that  this  system  of 
civil  procedure  attained  its  full  development,  yet  it  had  bejgun 
between  one  and  two  centuries  before  the  fall  of  the  Republic 
Gaius  ascribes  its  introduction  and  definitive  establishment  to  the 
lex  Aebutia  and  two  judiciary  laws  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  formerly 
mentioned  (supra,  pp.  98,  124).  The  Aebutian  law,  of  which 
unfortunately  we  know  very  little,  is  generally  supposed  to  hav« 
empowered  the  praetors  (i)  to  devise  a  simpler  form  of  procedure 
for  causes  already  cognizable  per  Ufis  actionem,  (2)  to  devise 
forms  of  action  to  meet  cases  not  oo^niaable  under  the  older  system, 
and  (3)  themselves  to  formulate  the  issue  and  reduce  it  to  writing. 
It  was  by  no  means  so  radical  a  change  as  u  sometimes  supposed. 
There  were  formulae  employed  by  the  peregrin  praetor  before  it 
and  also  perhaps  something  analogous  thereto  by  the  urban  praetor. 
There  were  also  formulae  01  a  kind  employed  both  in  the  procedure 
per  judicis  postulationem  and  in  that  per  condictiottem.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  latter  and  the  formulae  of  the  Aebutian  syAem 
was  that  they  were  in  part  mere  echoes  of  the  statutmy  wocds  of 
style  uttered  by  the  plaimiff,  and  that  they  were  not  written  but 
spoken  in  the  hearing  of  witnesses. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  personal  actions  of  the  formular 
were  evolved  out  of  the  Uiis  actio  per  condiciunum.    The 
of  operations  may  have  been  something  like  this.   Taking 
the  simplest  form  of  it,  the  action  for  certa  tuunia  uader 
the  Silian  law,  the  first  step  was  to  drop  tfie  formal  cms* 
dictio  from  which  it  derived  its  character  of  le^  actio,  thus 
avoiding  a  delay  of  thirty  days;  the  plaintiff  stated  his  de- 
mand in  infomial  words,  and,  if  the  defendant  denied  indebted 
the  praetor  straightway  formulated  a  written  appointment  oC  and 
instruction  to  a  judgs,  embodying  in  it  the  issue  in  terms  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  he  would  have  employed  under  tttt 
earlier  procedure: — "lltius   be  judge.     Should   it  appear    that 
N.  N.  ought  to  pay  {dare  oportere)  ^0,000  sesterces  to  A.  A.,  in  that 
sum  condemn  K.  N.  to  A.  A.;*  should  it  so  not  appear,  acquit  him.** 
This  was  no  longer  the  Ugis  acHo  per  coudictionem,  because  what 
had  made  it  legis  actio  was  gone,  but  the  comdictio  cerlae  pect 
of  the  formular  system.   The  condictio  triticaria  of  the  sane  sysX4 
ran  on  the  same  lines:  "  Titius  be  judge.    Should  it  appear  that 
N.  N.  ought  to  give  A.  A.  the  slave  Stichus,  then,  whatever  be 
the  value  of  the  slave,  in  that  condemn  N.  N.  to  A.  A.,*'  and  so  on. 
In  each  of  these  examples  the  formula  included  only  two  oC  the 
four  principal  clauses  that  might  find  place  in  it' — an  "  iatcmion  " 
and  a  "  condemnation."    The  matter  of  claim  in  both  cases  was 
certain, — so  much  money  in  one,  a  slave  in  the  other;  but.  while 
in  the  first  the  condemnation  also  was  certain,  in  the  second  it 
uncertain.     What  if  the  claim  also  was  uncertain, — say  a 
of    the   profits   of   a   joint   adventure   assured   by   stipulatioa? 
It  was  perhaps  competent  for  the  plaintiff  to  specify  a  definite 
sum,  and  daim  that  as  due  to  him;  but  it  was  very  baxardous, 
for  unless  he  was  able  to  prove  the  debt  to  the  last  sesterce  he  loa 
his  case.    To  obviate  the  risk  of  such  failure  the  praetors  devised 
the  actio  ex  stipulalu,  whose  formula  commenced  with  a  "denkui- 
stration  "  or  indication  of  the  cause  of  action,  and  whose  **  inten- 
tion "  referred  to  it  and  was  conceived  indefinitely:  **Titins  be 
judse.    Whereas  A.  A.  stipulated  with  N.  N.  for  a  share  ol  tl« 
profits  of  a  joint  adventure,  whatever  in  reelect  thereof  N.  N.  ought 
to  give  to  or  do  for  {darefaeere  oportei)  A.  A.,  in  the  money 


'  In   the  typical   Roman  styles  of  actions  the  plaintiff 
usually   called   Aulas   Agerius    and    the    defendant    Ni 
Negidius. 

■Gaius  enumerates  them  as  demonslratio,  inteniio, 
and  condemnatio,  and  describes  their  several  functions  in  ir.  f }  39-43. 
The  intentio  and  condemnatio  were  much  the  most  impoctaat, 
the  others  being  employed  only  in  certain  kinds  of  actions. 
Besides  these  a  formula  might  be  preceded  by  a  pranerifhe 
(Gai.  iv.  SS  130-137),  and  have  incorporateci  in  it  fiction 
(II  32-38).  exceptions  (SS  HS'i^S)*  And  xeplications,  dupUcstioas. 
&C.  (f  S  126-129). 
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thereof  condemn  N.  N.,*'  and  so  on.*  Once  this  point  was  attained 
further  progress  was  comparatively  easy,  the  way  being  open  for 

the  construction  of  formulae  upon  uliqutd  claims  arising  irom  trans- 
actions in  which  the  practice  of  stipulation  gradually  dropped  out 
of  use,  till  at  last  the  bonat  fidei  nidicia  were  reached,  marked  by 
the  presence  in  the  "  intention  of  the  words  ex  fide  bona — 
"  whatever  in  respect  thereof  N.  N.  ought  in  good  faith  to  give  to  or 
do  for  A.  A." 

In  the  case  of  real  actions  the  transition  from  the  Ugis  acHones 
to  the  formulae  followed  a  different  course.    The  Aebutian  bw, 

^ «      while  sanctioning  the  competency  of  formulae,  did  not 

"'J^y*^  interfere  with  the  procedure  per  sacranuntum  when 
f'~*f.        reference  was  to  be  to  the  centumviral  court  on  a  qucs> 

Jz^^      tion  of  quiritarian  right.    In  the  time  of  Cicero  that  court 
flcuBos.      ^^^^  apparently  still  in  full  activity  (suira),  but  by  that 
of  Gaius,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  Julian  laws  naving  made  for- 
mulae in  most  cases  compulsory,  it  was  rarely  resorted  to  except 
for  trial  of  questions  of  inheritance.     In  his  time  queitions  of 
property  were  raised  either  per  sponsionenr  or  per  formulam  peti- 
tffrianu    The  procedure  by  sponsion  may  be  re^rded  as  a  sort  of 
bridge  between  the  sacramental  process  and  the  petitory  vindu 
catio.     In  it  the  question  of  real  right  was  determined  only  in- 
directly.    The  plamtiff  required  the  defendant  to  give  him  his 
stipulatory  promise  to  pay  a  nominal  sum  of  twenty-five  sesterces 
in  the  event  of  the  thing  in  dispute  being  found  to  belong  to  the 
former;  and  at  the  same  time  the  defendant  gave  sureties  for  its 
transfer  to  the  plaintiff,  with  all  fruits  and  profits,  in  the  same 
event.    The  formula  that  was  adjusted  and  remitted  to  a  judge 
raised  ex  Jacie  only  the  simple  question  whether  the  twenty-five 
sesterces  were  due  or  not:  the  action  was  in  form  a  personal,  not  a 
real  one,  and  was  therefore  appropriately  remitted  to  a  single  judex 
instead  of  to  the  centumviral  tribunal.    But  jud^cnt  on  it  could 
be  reached  only  through  means  of  a  finding  {sentaUia)  on  the  question 
of  real  right ;  u  it  was  for  the  plaintiff,  he  did  not  claim  the  amount 
of  the  sponsion,  but  the  thing  which  had  been  found  to  be  his; 
and,  if  the  defendant  delayed  to  deliver  it,  with  its  fruits  and  pro- 
fits, the  plaintiff  had  recourse  against  the  latter's  sureties.    The 
petitory  formula  was  undoubtedly  of  later  introduction  and  much 
more  straightforward.    Like  the  condictio  certae  pecuniae,  it  con- 
tained only   *'  intention  "  and   "  condemnation.       It   ran   thus : 
"  Titius  be  jud^.    Should  it  appear  that  the  slave  Stichus,  about 
whom  this  action  has  been  raised,  belongs  to  A.  A.  in  quiritary 
right,  then,  unless  the  slave  be  restored,  whatever  be  his  value. 
in  that  you  will  condemn  N.  N.  to  A.  A.:  should  it  not  so  appear, 
you  will  acquit  him." 

The  formulae  given  aliove,  whether  applicable  to  real  or  personal 
actions,  ar«  so  many  illustrations  of  the  class  known  as  jormulae 
P  .  Juris  cteuis  or  in  jus  conceptae.  The  characteristic  of 
{JV"'"''^  such  a  formula  was  that  it  contained  in  the  "  intention  " 
fti  r»fii«r  **^^  phrases  as  the  foUowing-=-e;i«  esu  ex  jure  Quiriiium, 
luiiriafss  P^oe^are  oportere,*  dare  oporlere,  dare  Jacere  oportere, 
Tttrrrpmmm.  ^  damnum  decidere  opprtere.*  Such  words  were  em- 
ployed where  the  right  to  be  vindicated  or  the  obligation  to 
be  enforced  had  its  sanctbn  directly  in  the  jus  cbriU  whether 
in  the  diape  of  statute,  consuetude  or  interpretation.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  r^ht  or  obligation  had  its  sanction  solely 
from  the  praetor's  edict,  special  formulae  had  to  be  framed.  The 
actions  employed  in  such  cases  were  actiones  juris  konorarii,  and 
these  either  aUiones  utiles  or  actiones  in  factum.  The  first  were 
adaptations  of  actions  of  the  jus  civile  to  cases  that  did  not  pro- 
perly fall  within  them:  the  second  were  actions  entirely  of  prae- 
torian devising,  for  the  protection  of  rights  or  redress  of  wrongs 
unknown  to  the  jw  dvile.* 

*  This  actio  ex  sHpulatu  used  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than 
A  variety  of  the  condictio  incerti.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
in  the  condictiones  incerti  U.g.  the  condictio  Jurtiva)  there  was  any 
demcnstratio.  See  Girard.  Manuel,  p.  614  n.  a  and  3  and  authorities 
there  cited. 

'  Employed  in  the  dtvisonr  actions,  «'.«.  for  dividing  common 
property,  partitioning  an  inheritance,  or  settling  boundaries;  the 
demand  was  that  the  judge  should  adjudicate  (or  assign)  to  each  of 
the  parties  such  a  share  as  he  though  just.  See  Lenel,  Edict. 
'Perpei.  and  cd.  pp.  202,  205. 

*  Employed  in  certain  actions  upon  delict,  where  the  old  penalties 
of  death,  slavery  or  talion  had  tn  practice,  or  by  the  praetor's 
authority,  been  transmuted  into  money  payments,  and  the  de- 
fendant consequently  called  upon  to  pay  penal  damages.  Accord- 
ing to  Lenel,  £a.  Perp.  3nd  ed.  p.  387,  the  form  dare  Jacere  praestare 
oporlere  was  probably  used  in  actions  pro  socio. 

'Thew  latter  have  an  analogy  to  the  English  "action  on  the 
case."  In  a  few  instances  there  was  both  civil  and  praetorian 
remedy  for  the  same  wrong:  for  Gaius  observes  (iv.  47)  that  in 
commodate  and  deposit  failure  of  the  borrower  or  depositary  to 
return  the  thing  lent  to  or  deposited  with  him  gave  rise  to  actions 
that  rutght  be  formulated  either  in  jus  or  tn  factum.  In  the  same 
section  he  gives  the  styles  of  actiones  depositi  in  jus  and  tn  factum 
eoncrptae\  tneir  comparison  is  instructive.  The  formula  tn  factum 
must  almost  certainly  have  been  the  earlier  and  shows,  it  is  thought. 


VtUis  actio  may  be  translated  as  analogous  or  adapted  action, 
iA.  analogous  to  a  direct  action.  Where  a  direct  action  was  in- 
applicable to  particular  cases  or  persons,  according  to  AcOoBam 
the  terms  of  a  lex,  edict,  &c.,  the  praetor  frequently  ^Sml 
adapted  the  statute,  &c.,  to  such  cases  and  persons  by 
granting  an  actio  utilis.  He  did  so  where  he  thoucht  them  to  be 
within  the  spirit  though  not  the  letter  of  the  law.  lie  effected  his 
object  commonly  by  a  modification  of  the  regular  formula  either 
objectively,  as  by  adding,  or  omitting,  or  altering  words,  or  sub- 
jectively by  transposing  names  of  parties.  But  sometimes  also 
the  adaptation  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  legal  fiction  into 
the  regular  formula,  and  in  this  case  the  action  was  called  utilis 
fictitia  or  simply  fictitia.  The  actiones  utiles  might,  therefore,  be  of 
two  kinds,  ordinary  and  fictitious.  Those  of  common  occurrence 
eariy  became  stereotyped  in  the  Edict  and  even  got  special  names. 

As  illustrations  of  an  ordinary  actio  utilis,  in  which  the  formula 
was  objectively  modified,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  numerous 
actions  for  wrongful  damage  to  property  under  the  lex  Qf^^ggy 
Aquilia,  Thus  this  statute  in  its  first  chapter  used  the  ,  * 
term  occidere,  which  means  killing  by  a  physical  act  of  violence 
Icorpore  corpori),  but  to  meet  cases  of  Killing  without  violence 
(e.g.  by  poison)  the  praetors  simply  substituted  the  words  mortis 
causam  praestare  for  occidere  in  the  formula.  As  illustrations  of 
an  ordinary  actio  utilis  with  subjective  transposition  of  names,  we 
may  mention  the  actio  Rutitiana  applicable  to  a  purchaser  of  the 
bankrupt  estate  of  a  living  debtor,  the  action  by  an  assignee  of  a 
debt  against  the  debtor,  and  the  action  of  a  procurator  suing  for 
hu  principal.  In  these  the  names  of  the  bankrupt,  cedent  and 
principal  respectively  appeared  in  the  irUentio,  whUe  the  plaintiff's 
name  was  inserted  in  the  condemnatio. 

Resort  to  a  fiction  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  confession  of  weakness, 
and  adversely  criticized  accordingly.  But  every  amendment  on 
the  law  is  an  admission  of  defect  in  what  is  Ixring  amended ;  Agthaee 
and  it  was  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Roman  juris-  ttttltrr 
prudence,  when  it  found  an  action  too  narrow  in  its  de- 
finition, to  include  some  new  case  that  ought  to  fall  within  it, 
rather  by  feigning  that  the  new  case  was  the  same  as  the  old,  to 
bring  it  within  the  scope  of  the  existing  and  familiar  action,  than 
to  cause  disturbance  by  either  altering  the  definition  of  the  latter 
or  introducing  an  entirely  new  remedy.  A  bonorum  possessor 
held  a  position  unknown  to  the  jus  civile ;  he  was  not  an  heir,  and 
therefore  not  entitled  offhand  to  employ  the  actions  competent 
to  an  heir,  either  for  recovering  the  property  of  the  defunct  or 
proceeding  against  hb  debtors.  The  praetor  could  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  devising  new  actions  to  meet  his  case ;  but  he  preferred 
the  simpler  expedient  of  adapting  to  it  an  heir's  actions,  by  intro 
ducing  into  the  formula  a  fiction  of  civil  heirship :  so  he  did  with  the 
bonorum  emptor  or  purchaser  of  a  deceased  bankrupt's  estate  at 
the  sale  of  it  in  mass  by  his  creditors.  A  peregrin  could  not  sue 
or  be  sued  for  the  penalties  imposed  for  theft  or  culpable  damage 
to  property,  for  the  XII.  Tables  and  the  Aquilian  law  applied  only 
to  citizens;  but  he  could  both  sue  and  be  sued  under  cover  of  a 
fiction  of  citizenship.  A  man  who  had  acquired  a  res  mancipi  on 
a  good  title,  but  without  t^ng  a  conveyance  by  mancipation  or 
surrender  in  court,  if  he  was  dispossessed  before  he  had  completed 
his  usucapion,  could  not  sue  a  rei  vindicatio  for  its  recovery,  for 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  affirm  that  he  was  quiritarian  owner; 
neither,  for  the  same  reason,  could  a  man  who  in  good  faith  and  un 
a  sufficient  title  had  acouired  a  thing  from  one  who  was  not  in  a 
position  to  alienate  it.  but  in  both  cases  the  praetor  granted  him 
what  was  in  effect  a  rei  vindicatio  proceeding  on  a  fiction  of  completed 
usucapion — ^the  Publician  action  referred  to  on  p.  536.  These  arc 
examples  of  actiones  fictitiae — actions  of  the  jus  civile  adapted  by 
this  very  simple  expcaient  to  cases  to  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  been  inapplicable,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  important 
varieties  of  the  actiones  utiles. 

Quite  different  was  the  course  of  prxedure  in  the  actiones  in 
factum,  whose  number  and  varieties  Were  practically  unlimited, 
although  for  the  most  part  granted  in  pursuance  of  the  praetor's 
promise  in  the  edict  that  under  such  and  such  circumstances  he 
would  make  a  remit  to  a  judex  (judicium  dabo),^  and  formulated  in 
accordance  with  the  relative  skeleton  styles  also  published  on  the 
album.  A  great  number  of  them  came  to  be  known  by  special  names, 
as.  for  example,  the  actio  de  dolo,  actio  ne^otiorum  gestorum,  actio 
hypptkecaria,  actio  de  petunia  constituta,  actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum, 
actio  de  superficie,  &c. — the  generic  name  actio  in  factum  being 
usually  confined  to  the  innominate  ones.  Their  formulae,  unlike 
those  tn  jus  conceptae,  submitted  no  question  df  leg^l  right  for  the 

that  depoat  and  commodate  were  enforced  (perhaps  first  by  the 
pcre^n  praetor)  by  means  of  edicts  before  "being  admitted  into 
the  f»j  civile. 

'Examples:  "Si  quis  negotia  alterius  ...  gcsserit,  judicium 
eo  nomine  dabo  "  (Dtg.  iii.  5,  3,  pr.);  "  Quae  doTo  malo  facta  esse 
dicentur,  si  de  his  rebus  ana  actio  non  erit  et  justa  causa  esse 
videbitur,  judicium  dabo  "  {Dig.  iv.  3,  1,  $  1);  "  Nautae  caupones 
stabularii  quod  cujusque  salvum  fore  rcceperint,  nisi  restituent. 
tn  eos  judicium  dabo  "  (^tf.  iv.  9,  1,  pr.);  "  Quod  quis  uw*i"U<liM^ 
dicetur,  de  eo  judicium  dabo  "  {Dig.  xiii.  6.  1,  pr.). 
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consideration  of  the  judge,  but  only  a  question  of  fact,  proof  of 
which  was  to  be  followed  by  a  condemnation.  That  of  the  acHo 
de  dolo,  for  example,  ran  thus:  "  Titius  be  judge.  Should  it  appear 
that,  through  the  fraud  of  N.  N..  A.  A.  was  induced  to  convey 
and  cede  possession  to  him  of  his  farm  (describing  it),  then,  unless 
on  your  order  N.  N.  restores  it,  you  will  condemn  him  in  damages  to 
A.  A ;  if  it  shall  not  so  appear,  you  will  acquit  him."  Actions  in 
factum  might  be  ulites  as  well  as  direct;  «.g.  actio  quasi-SernaHa 
or  hypothuaria  was  uiilis,  being  ba^ed  on  analogy  to  the  actio 
Servtana. 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  any  explanation  of  the  purpose,  form, 
or  effect  of  the  prescriptions,  exceptions,  replications,  Ac,  that  were 
engrafted  on  a  formula  when  re(]uired ;  or  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  "  condemnation  "  was  o^asionally  "  taxed  "  by  the  praetor, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  award  of  extravagant  damages;  or  of  the 
consequences  of  defects  in  the  formula;  or  of  the  procedure  injure 
before  it  was  adjusted,  or  in  judicio  afterwards;  or  of  appeal  for 
review  of  the  judgment  by  a  higher  tributuil;  or  of  execution 
(which  was  against  the  estate  of  the  judgment-debtor,  and  took 
the  form  of  incarceration  only  when  his  goo(u  could  not  be  attached). 
Our  main  object  has  been  to  show  how  elastic  was  this  procedure, 
and  how  the  praetorian  formulae,  in  conjunction  with  the  relative 
announcements  in  the  edict,  supplied  the  vehicle  for  the  intro- 
duction into  the  law  of  an  immense  amount  of  new  doctrine.  The 
system  was  fully  developed  before  Julian's  consolidation  of  the 
Edict ;  and  the  statutory  recognition  which  the  latter  then  obtained, 
though  it  stopf)ed  the  praetor's  power  of  amending  the  law,  did 
nothmg  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  procedure. 

Procedure  extra  Ordinem.^ — ^The  two-staged  procedure,  first  in 
jure  and  then  in  judicio,  constituted  the  ordo  judiciorum  firiva- 
-^  torum.     Early  in  the  Empire,  however,  it  became  the 

vT*  practice  in  certain  cases  to  abstain  from  adjusting  a 

iv?|l^  formiUa  and  makine  a  remit  to  a  judex,  and  to  leave  the 
onftoeflk  <^u^ '"  '^^  hands  of  the  magistrate  from  beginning  to  end. 
In  these  cases,  speaking  generally,  the  magistrate  acted 
as  an  administrative  official.  Such  cases  did  not  necessarily  come 
before  the  ordinary  judicial  praetors;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
committed  as  a  rule  to  special  officials  {ej^.  consuls)  who  were 
appointed  to  decide  them  by  the  emperors.  This  kind  of  procedure 
was  adopted  sometimes  because  the  claim  that  was  beinf;  made 
rested  rather  on  moral  than  on  legal  right,  and  sometimes  m  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  disclosure  of  family  misunderstandings. 
Thus,  the  earliest  questions  that  were  raised  about  testamentary 
trusts  were  sent  for  consideration  and  disposal  to  the  consuls, 
apparently  because,  in  the  existing  state  of  jurisprudence,  it  was 
thought  incompetent  for  a  beneficiary  to  maintain  in  reference  to 
the  heir  (who  had  only  been  requested  to  comply  with  the  testator's 
wishes)  that  he  was  bound  in  law  to  pay  him  {dare  oportere)  his 
bequest.  Had  the  difficulty  arisen  at  an  eariier  period,  and  in  the 
heydav  of  the  constructive  energy  of  the  practora,  they  would 
probaoly  have  solved  it  with  an  actio  in  factum.  As  it  was.  it  fell 
to  the  emperors  to  deal  with  it,^  and  they  adofrted  the  method  of 
extraordinaria  cornitio,  the  jurisdiction  which  they  in  the  first 
instance  conferred  on  the  consuls  being  before  long  confided  to  a 
magistrate  specially  designated  for  it, — the  fvaetor/ian  commissarius. 
Questions  between  tutors  and  their  pupil  wards  in  like  manner 
began  to  be  dealt  with  extra  ordinem,  the  cognition  being  entrusted 
by  Marcus  Aurelius  to  a  praetor  tutelaris;  while  fiscal  questions 
in  which  a  private  party  was  interested  went  to  a  praetor  fisci,  whose 
cieatjon  was  due  to  Nerva.  Claims  for  aliment  between  parent  and 
child  or  patron  and  frcedman  rested  on  natural  duty  rather  than  on 
Irgal  rignt;  they  could  not  therefore  well  be  made  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  judicium,  and  consc<iuently  went  for  disposal  to  the 
consuls' or  the  city  prefect,  and  in  the  provinces  to  the  governor. 
Questions  of  status,  especially  of  freedom  or  slavery,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  were  also  disposed  of  extra  ordinem: 
and  so  were  claims  by  physicians,  advocates  and  public  teachers 
for  their  honoraria,  and  Dv  officials  for  their  salaries,  the  Romans 
refusing  to  admit  that  tnesc  could  be  recovered  by  an  ordinary 
action  of  location.  In  all  those  extraordinary  cognitions  the  pro- 
cedure bc|(an  with  a  complaint  addressed  to  the  magistrate,  instead 
of  an  in  jus  vocatio  of  the  party  complained  against;  it  was  for  the 
magistrate  to  require  the  attendance  of  the  latter  (eoocatio)  if  he 
thought  the  complaint  relevant.  The  decision  was  a  judicaUtm  or 
decretum  according  to  circumstances. 

Jural  Remedies  flowing  directly  from  ike  Magistrate's  Imperium.* — 
f.,^.         Great  as  were  the  results  for  the  law  of  the  multiplication 

rfi  *"^  simplification  ofiudicia  through  the  formular  system. 

te'ST'  *^  "**y  questioned  whether  it  did  not  benefit  quite  as 
^r^  much  from  the  direct  intervention  of  the  praetore  and  other 

r*aU»a  magistrates  in  certain  cases  in  virtue  of  the  imperium 
with  which  they  were  invested.  This  manifested  itself 
principally  in  the  form  of  (i)  interdicts;  (3)  praetorian  stipulations; 

*See  Keller-Wach.  CivUptocess,  I  81:  Bethmann-Hollweg. 
ROm.  Cioilprocess,  vol.  ii.  (122;  Bekker,  AlUionen,  vol.  ii.  chap. 
23;  Baron,  Gesch.  d.  rdm.  Rechts,  vol.  i.  }  220. 

"Keller-Wach.  Rfim.  Civiltrocess,  \\  74-80;  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Rdm,  Cioilprouss,  vol.  ii.   %%  98,  11 9-121;  Bekker.  AH.  vol.  u. 


vmstly 


(3)  missio  in  possessionem:  and  (a)  m  inlegrmn  restHntio.    AH 
had  been  in  common  use  during  the  Republic. 

1.  The  interdicts'  have  already  been  referred  to  as  in 
the  regime  of  the  jus  ante;  but  their  number  and  scope  . 
increased  under  that  of  the  jus  praetorium.  The  char* 
acteristic  of  the  developed  procedure  by  interdict  was 
this — that  in  it  the  praetor  reversed  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  an  inquiry  into  the  facta 
alleged  oy  a  complainer,  provisionally  assumed  them  to  be  tme 
and  pronounced  an  <»rder  upon  the  respondent,  ^ich  be  was  bottnd 
either  to  obey  or  show  to  be  unjustified.  The  order  prooooaoed 
mi^ht  be  either  restitutory,  exhibitory  (in  both  cases  usually  wpok/e^ 
of  in  the  texts  as  a  decretum),  or  prohibitory: — restitutory,  wbea, 
for  example,  the  respondent  was  ordained  to  restore  soatt^bao^  he 
was  alleged  to  have  taken  possession  of  by  violent  means,  to  re 
impediments  he  had  placed  in  the  channel  of  a  river,  and  the 
exhibitory,  when  he  was  ordained  to  produa  somethtiig-  he 


unwarrantably  detaining,  e.g.  the  body  of  a  freeman  be  was  koldiac 
as  his  slave,  or  a  will  in  which  the  complainer  alleged  that  lie  hsbd  an 
interest;  prohibitory,  as,  for  example,  that  he  uiould  not  diatturb 
the  status  quo  of  possession  as  between  the  complainer  and  hiimetf. 
that  he  should  not  interfere  with  a  highway,  a  watercoorae,  the 
access  to  a  sepulchre,  and  so  forth.  If  the  respondent  obeyed  the 
order  pronounced  in  a  restitutory  or  exhibitory  decree,  these  -was 
an  end  of  the  matter.  But  frequently,  and  perhaps  more  oftesi  than 
not,  the  interdict  was  only  the  commencement  of  a  litisatioa. 
facilitated  by  ^wnsions  and  restipulations.  in  which  the  questions 
had  to  be  tned  (i)  whether  the  interdict  or  injunction  was  jasttfied. 
(2)  whether  there  had  been  breach  of  it,  and,  (3)  if  so.  what  ***"*»gr^ 
were  due  in  consequence.  The  procedure  therefore  was  often  any- 
thing but  summary. 

In  the  possessory  interdicts  uH  possidetis  and  utnAi  in  particalar 
it  was  extremely  mvolved.  due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  double  interdicts  {interdicta  duplicia),  i.e.  addresaed 
indifferently  to  both  parties.  Gaius  says,  out.  as  most  modera 
writera  think,  erroneously,  that  tliey  had  been  devised  as  axkcSlary 
to  a  litigation  about  ownership,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deodior 
which  «  the  parties,  as  possessor,  was  to  have  the  advaatace  at 
standing  on  the  defensive  in  the  rei  vindicatio.*  That  they  were  ao 
used  in  nis  time,  as  in  that  of  Justinian,  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
it  is  amazing  that  they  should  have  been,  for  they  were  much  moie 
cumbrous  than  the  vindicatio  to  which  they  feed  up.  Take  the 
interdict  uli  possidetis,  which  applied  to  immovables,  as  utnuhi  did 
to  movables.  Both  parties  being  present,  the  praetor  addressed 
them  to  this  effect:  ^'  I  forbid  that  one  of  you  two  who  does  not 
possess  the  house  in  question  to  use  fmte  in  order  to  prevent  the 
other  who  is  in  possession,  provided  he  is  so  neither  by  clandestine 
or  violent  exclusion  of  the  first,  nor  in  virtue  of  a  grant  from  kia 
during  pleasure,  from  continuing  to  possess  as  at  present.**  It  is 
manifest  that  thb  decided  nothing;  it  was  no  more  than  a  pro- 
hibition of  disturbance  of  the  status  quo;  it  left  the  question  entselw 
opcn  which  of  the  parties  it  was  that  was  in  possenion,  and  which 
that  was  forbidden  to  interfere.  The  manner  of  its  explication  sraa 
somewhat  ungular.  Each  of  the  parties  waa  bouna  at  ossce  to 
commit  what  in  the  case  d  one  of  them  must  have  been  a  breach  of 
the  interdict,  by  a  pretence  of  violence  offered  to  the  other  (pis  ex 
coftveniu)  ;*  each  of  them  was  thus  in  a  position  to  say  to  the  other: 
"  We  have  both  used  force ;  but  it  was  you  alone  that  dki  it  ia 
defiance  of  the  interdict,  for  it  is  I  that  am  in  possession.**  The 
interim  enjoyment  of  the  house  was  then  awaided  to  the  l^;hcst 
bidder,  who  gave  his  stiputatory  promise  to  pay  rent  to  his  advi 
in  the  event  of  the  latter  being  successful  in  the  tons-run ; 
sponsions  and  restipulations  were  exchanged  upon  tne  qo 
which  of  them  had  committed  a  breach  oc  the  mterdict;  and  oa 
these,  four  in  number,  formulae  were  adjusted  and  sent  to  a  jstlrr 
for  trial.  If  the  procedure  could  not  thus  be  explicated,  tM»Taiaae 
cither  of  the  parties  declined  to  take  part  in  the  wis  ex  riwim  sfs, 
or  the  bidding,  or  the  sponuons  and  restipulations,  he  was  aasumed 
to  be  in  the  wrong,  and,  by  what  was  called  a  secondary  intcfdict. 
required  to  yield  up  his  possession  or  detention  and  to  Mh«»«wi 
from  disturbing  the  other  "  in  all  tiiAe  coming."  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  action  system  of  the  Romans  in  the  period 
of  the  classical  jurisprudence,  one  cannot  help  wonderiats  at  a 


chaps.  i6-f8;  Baron,  vol.  i.  ((  216-219.    Procedure  in  these 
also  sometimes  included  under  the  term  cognilio  extraerdtnaria, 

*  In  addition  to  the  authorities  in  last  note,  see  K.  A  Sdimidt, 
Das  JnterdHttemerfahren  d.  R6m.  in  geschickU.  Eniirickelumg  (Leipag. 
1853);  Mach^lard,  Tkiorie  des  interdits  en  droit  rometn  (F^m» 
1864);  Karlowa.  R&m.  R.  G.  ii.  pp.  313  seq.;  Ubbefehde.  Dse  /i 
dicU  d.  rdm  Rechts,  1889-06  (in  GluclTs  Pondeeten  Serie  d.  BA 
A$  and  44);  Jobbfi-DuvBl,  La  Procidmre  civile  eka  Us 
(1896),  i.  pp.  207  seq. 

*  If  that  had  been  their  ori^na!  purpose,  they  most  hai 
unknown  as  long  as  a  rei  vindtcatio  proceeded  i>er  sacramenimm:  for 
in  the  sacramental  real  action  both  parties  vindicated,  and  boi^ 
consequently  were  at  once  plaintiffs  and  defendants. 

*So  Gaius  calls  it;  it  was  probably  the  same  thing  as 
morihus  facta  referred  to  by  Cicero,  Pro  Caec  i,  (  2,  8.  }  as. 
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***•*  in  whidmich  KipuKioM  were  tiipblf  >.,«■  ■-  1  l.irtli  in 
the  Edict,  tbo*  e»B  ta  »  qumion  tLii  ihey  od^„i.,iul  ,n  ik-  jm 
(ml(;iiif»n,ll«ywaenut»™.iuoiuiunii«lo,in,.h,iinjJv.,n,j 
tbt  btuAt  ol  la  ■cttoB  ol  (he  >u  nnM  ohenbi  li.  nu^hi  nlt.im 
RcmtiDD  loT  uy  tajuiy  wBenid  by  him  lhrom.'i  il.-  .n.urr,  nrr 
afthc  act «  omiHkn  omtemplatRl  u  poHible,  T:n  .  ^,i-  ■  .i'«r.  .il 
■Ml:,  »l-.y.  by ■ '■■- -=--     " - 


oun'i  propBty  in  ooniHiuiiiM.  ny,  0. 
oBghbourt  bouie,  tlw  loiJio  unifrmJiBJ 
•bould  revHt  ummpiiiHl  10  the  oww 
tnttuify'.  lif*  inlBM,  iht  icddun  • 
■  thing  Bid.  ud  B  larrh.     In  lU  th 

frtnrucd  by  mintia.  taimtSf  eflfcti 
luign  IB  tbt  event  of  low  or  Injury  m 
ux^Bf  tu  Ulfuo'i  ciunficuun,  wo 
Intheromeofandwi-     ' 


Ib  the  acdoa  wmild  oat  be  fnudulntly  lopeind  .n  th?  riiiaiiiirmi) 


V.  Thc  Piuod  or  CoDmcATioH 

(Diodiliui    to    JuiIisiBD.) 

L  Bitlarkal  EtaUi  thai  Infutnad  At  Lam. 

SufmotJ  ef  Ou  Emptnfi  «  SiU  LffuJotorj,— Froni  the 
time  o[  DiodelitB  onirudi  the  nuklog  of  the  lis  wu  eiduiively 
bthcbuidtadbecinpeion.  The  leute  itill  eidtted,  ai^mn 
but  thorn  of  ill  its  old  functioni  dike  of  government  ■•<•  iv^ 
and  legiiliiion.'  The  teqiooMt  of  patented  juriiU  '•'•■*■ 
wen  t.  thing  of  the  poM.  It  wu  to  Ibe  imperiil  coDiiiCniy 
■lune  tbit  men  looked  foi  liiteipceution  at  old  kw  or  pnmul- 
giitioD  of  new. 

In  the  reicn  o(  IMacleilu  icaalpt*  wen  nill  ibundaol:  but  the 
coDititutkHU  in  the  Theodoiiu  end  Jiutiniiniu  Coda  ikhb  Iha 
litue  o{  CoutvniDe  downwude  ue  BUBly  o(  ■  wider  Kope,  end  ol 
the  due  kiwwn  u  genenl  01  edictil  Inwi  U((u  ffVfiiJii  tdicUJa). 
It  would  be  wnuij.howcver.  to  inlei  tbit  Rvaipte  hid  exuedi  lor 
Juninian'i  Code  canuini  wiow  ngubtiont  u  to  their  lotm, 
and  Ibe  oiattn'  i>  deetl  with  inia  in  one  of  fait  Novrli.  The  rcuon 
why  B  few  are  preierved  la  that  they  were  va  Longer  authoritative 
eiKvpt  for  the  pviiei  to  vdiom  they  were  addnied-  Thi«  wa* 
exprenly  drdmied  by  the  empcrort  Arcidiiii  and  Honoriiji  in  ^ 
in  refeTTTUT  to  ihoK  ihey  iaucd  in  awwer  taappUatloni  teradym 

_.  ..„(aiDe»R  had  been  put  at  an  lariier  dale  on  the  autharily-^ 

thoK  addrened  u  private  partice.    Fuchla  ii  at  ofdnion  that  the 

enadnien  </  Honoriui  and  ArcadiiB  applied  equally  to  <BHfa, 

the  reuon  that  during  thit  pcTiod  nanen  of  btigatisa  did 

come  under  the  CDgniiana  of  the  empenn  except  on  appeal, 

and  that  under  Ibe  new  anangemnU  e(  ConHantiBe  the  iqdgiiient 
of  iBrmann  or  revenil  wu  embodied  In  ■  jewxipt  adibeiHd  id 
the  rnagisiraie  frotn  whom  the  appeel  had  been  taken.  The  rule 
of  Ai™Ilu.  and  Honociuj  wu  raiwwed  in  41!  by  Thmdodiit  and 


•*'*         wit  only  againet  a  judgmeol-debtof  but  aUo  againat  a  man 
who  Iraodulently  fcept  outol  tbe  way  and  ihut  avoided  «inin»ot  1b 
»n  acliciB,  or  wbo.  havlag  been  duly  unnoned.  would  nn  do  what 
wu  TBt""*^  on  the  put  of  a  doendant!  ag^ntl  tbe  eHale  of  b 
nerioaikeeued  to  which  bo  hdr  would  enter,  thu  kavbtf  oeditora 
nthon  a  debtor  IroA  whoDi  they  could  enforce  payment  of  t' — 
cUJun;  and  alio  agalut  the  enate  that  had  belonged  lo  a  pei 
«l»  bad  uBdergone  capilii  dniimJig,  if  the  lainily  head  lo  ^ 
be  had  eubjected  himaetf  celuied  to  be  reiponiiblc  tor  his  de 
J/u»«  is  ma  wu  granted  wheie,  lor  example,  a  man  lef  uied  id 
coBfH  itm^  JR/Mii  the  appUcaat  wu  then  put  n  poneaig 

4.  /■  Miiniiii  mHlnlvf  telnitatenent  of  an  Individual, 
cmindaaf  equity,  in  the  ponilm  be  had  occu(fad  belon  lome  oc 
fVBce  wludi  had  resulted  to  his  pre|iidice  and  (or  whic 
**>■  Mbech^nnedyeidatedwuoBeafthgmoai  remark 

*V       vanilcnttionaof  theeKficueof  maBftenalfsaprnHm.    .. 
?**  wu  not  that  the  bidlvidual  in  qoeition.  cither  lUrectly  by 

^"^  actlonoriddoiectly  by  eiception,obtaincda  judgment  that 

..... . — J  what  had  happened  lompaiativdy  harmleu 

, .ioa  in  damaget  for  the  leu  be  bad  sustained 


>  Schinaer,  V^tr  iit  prSUritAn  Judiiial-SlipiiSiiliBntn 
wmia,  i>u)i  Keller-Wich,  O^pttaH.  (  TTi  Be^iket,  AUi 


(Cieift- 
Keiiet-Wai±,  'i^^iS.  179;  Ewier: 


.  „j iDHiuniKi,  er 

irivate  party.    TlK  imperial  cdicti.  adjuH 

usually  addnsaed  to  ihe  people,  the  sEn.w  .. 

military  or  r-H— ■*-*^^',  aaordmg  to  the  i 

AldinKi  ef  aritUoMi^y.'—A  diipositlon  bu  • 
m»n&BVed  to  c«dit  nascen-  '••-^--'-  -•■'■  ■-- 

^' 

1.  TAe  teaehiiq  oiSeBK 

S!il*«re  uughfin  t™  little  assembllea  of  the  oarly'«n«mr"it 
would  be  a  bold  thing  to  eay  that,  had  ChriRiaBity  pever  gained  tu 
pndominam.  thai  spirit  ol  nalunl  right  would  not  have  coatmued 
ID  animate  the  onme  of  le^islatioa.  and  to  eygj 

iaw  ol  nmession  thai  v 
ot  tbe  impenal  a 

,. ^0 belief; b -==^-   ■  ■ 

lociioned  by  Connaniine.  and  more  eqiecially  aflei  Theodosui 
□ecUred  it  to  be  Ihe  religion  of  Ihe  elate,  do  we  mtel  with  mcon- 
lestabk  towrds  ol  Iti  iBfluenoe.  WefiBd  thm  m.eoaamentt  in 
lavour  of  the  church  and  itt  Tmipeny,  and  of  its  pritdlefei  u  a 
legatee;  in  those  coofeniog  or  impo^  00  the  bubopa  a  niper- 
vSm  of  chariiiea  and  charitable  iaHltutions.  and  a  power  of 
interferint  1b  matter*  of  furdiansbipi  m  the  legitimatiaii  fv 
lutHfiini  sKitiiitnHiisi  ol  children  bom  of  concubines;  m  the 
iDlroductlon  of  a  mode  of  maniunitting  luves  m  /s<u  su/cnar; 


■■  There  was  a  sensie  both  at  Constantinople  and  at  ft^mw  during 
:he  later  Empire.  In  hi>  History.  Zosimut,  lU.  11,  siyi:  niiA.»«.l 
Both  senainwcre  addressed  by  the  emperors  00  mailers  ol  legiila- 
lion.    S«  Caf.  Theod,  vi.  J.  .    ,     .     .    .  j 

'  See  TroplonK.  (It  J  iwtiMnn  dB  tirillMiiuBir  nir  II  drgll  imJ  <« 
Rimuini  (Pifit^lgil.  and  mbsequenlly) ;  Meriv.1,%  7»*  Cmssrlt™ 
,1  lis  Rman  Csiftiri  (Boyle  Iwtuies  lor  1864},  (London.  iB6«). 
wnicularltf  lect.  fv.;  Allard,  i*  CItriiliiMiIiH  «  r«i|»r«  re~i« 
(iBded.,  Faiit,  tt97}- 
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in  the  reoocnition  of  the  efScKV  of  oertain  actt  done  in  presence 
of  two  or  three  of  the  clergy  and  thereafter  recorded  in  the  church 
reeisters;  in  the  disabilities  as  to  marriage  and  succession  with 
which  heretics  and  apostates  were  visited,  and  in  a  variety  of  minor 
matters.  Of  greater  importance  were  three  features  for  which  it 
was  directly  responsible — ^the  repeal  of  the  caduciary  provisions  of 
the  Papia-Poppaean  law,  the  penalties  imposed  upon  divorce,  and 
the  institution  of  the  episcopalis  audieniia. 

The  purpose  of  the  caduciaiy  law  was  to  discourage  celibacy  and 
encoura^  fruitful  marriages:  out  legislation  in  such  a  spirit  could 
not  possibly  be  maintained  when  celibacy  had  come  to  be  inculcated 
as  a  virtue,  and  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  holy  life.  The 
penalties  alike  of  orlntas  and  coelibaius  were  abdished  by  Constantine 
an  the  year  320.  The  legislation  about  divorce,  from  the  first  of 
Constantine's  enactments  on  the  subject  down  to  those  of  Justinian, 
forms  a  miserable  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  law.  I<^t  one  of 
the  emperors  who  busied  himself  with  the  matter,  undoing  the  ill- 
advised  work  of  his  predecessors  and  substitutti^  leeislatbn  of  his 
own  quite  as  complicated  and  futile,  thous^t  of  interiering  with  the 
old  principle  that  divorce  ought  to  be  as  free  as  marriage  and  inde> 
pendent  of  the  sanction  or  decree  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  Justinian 
was  the  first  who,  by  one  of  his  Novels,  imposed  a  condition  on  parties 
to  a  divorce  of  common  accord  {/ummtMi  coHseHsu)^  namely,  that 
they  should  both  enter  a  convent,  otherwise  it  should  be  null;  but, 
so  distasteful  was  this  to  popular  feeling,  and  so  little  conducive  to 
improvement  of  the  tone  of  morals  within  the  conventifal  precincts, 
that  it  was  repealed  by  hb  successor.  The  legislation  of  Justinian's 
predecessors  and  the  bulk  of  his  own  were  levelled  at  one-sid^  fe- 
pudiations,  imposing  penalties,  personal  and  patrimonial  (i)  upon 
the  author  of  a  repudiation  on  some  ground  the  law  did  not  recognize 
as  sufficient— ana  the  lawful  grounds  varied  almost  from  reign  to 
reign-^nd  (2}  upon  the  party  whose  misconduct  gave  rise  to  a 
repudiation  that  was  justifiable.  The  bishop's  court  {episcopaU 
judicium^  episcot>alis  auditntia)  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  precept,  of 
submitting  their  differences  to  one  or  two  of  their  brethren  in  the 
faith,  usually  a  presbyter  or  bishop,  who  acted  as  arbiter.  On  the 
state  recognition  of  Christianity  the  practice  obtained  legislative 
sanction,  Constantine  givii^  the  bishop's  court  concurrent  iuris- 
dictbn  with  the  ordinary  civil  courts  where  both  panics  preferred 
the  former,  and  by  a  later  enactment  (whose  authenticity,  nowever, 
is  open  to  some  doubt)  going  so  far  as  to  empox.cr  one  of  the  parties 
to  a  suit  tQ  remove  it  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  against  the  will 
of  the  other.  He  also  declared  that  the  judgments  were  to  be 
enforced  by  the  dvil  courts.^  For  various  reasons,  advantage  was 
taken  of  tnis  power  of  resorting  to  the  bishop  to  an  extent  which 
seriously  interfered  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  spiritual 
functions,  so  that  in  398  Arcadius  in  the  Eastern  Empire  judged 
it  expedient  to  revert  to  Constantine's  original  rule,  and,  at  least 
as  regarded  laymen,  to  limit,  the  right  of  resort  to  the  episcopal 
judicatory  to  cases  in  which  both  parties  consented.  The  same 
thing  was  done  by  Valentinian  in  the  Western  Empire  in  452.  It 
is  impossible  to  ss^  with  any  approach  to  exactitude  what  effect 
this  intervention  of  the  clergy  as  judges  in  ordinary  civil  causes — 
for  they  had  no  proper  criminal  [urisdiction — had  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law.  But  it  can  hardly  have  been  without  some 
influence  in  still  further  promoting  the  tendency  to  subordinate  act 
and  word  to  will  and  intention,  to  deal  leniently  with  technicalities, 
and  to  temper  the  rules  of  the  jus  cHriU  with  equity  and  considera- 
tions  of  natural  right. 

Abandonment  of  the  Formular  System  of  Proeedtve^—Tht  formular 
system,  with  its  remit  from  the  praetor  to  a  sworn  Judex  who  was 
^  to  try  the  cause,  was  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  law;  for 

m§thodB  ^^^  judgment  was  as  a  rule  that  of  a  free  and  independent 
e/  Afo-  citizen,  untrammelled  by  officialism ,  fresh  from  some  centre 
ff^f^  of  business,  chosen  by,  and  in  full  sympathy  with,  the 
parties  between  whom  he  had  to  decide.  Such  iai  system 
was  incompatible  with  the  autocratic  government  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine ;  and  it  is  with  no  surprise  that  we  find  the  former  of 
these  sovereigns  instructing  the  provincial  govemon  that  in  future, 
unless  when  prevented  by  pressure  of  business  (or,  according  to 
a  later  constitution  of  Julian's,  when  the  matter  was  of  trifling 
importance),  they  were  not  to  remit  them  but  were  themselves  to  hear 
the  causes  brougnt  before  them  from  first  to  last,  as  had  previously 
been  the  practice  in  the  extraordinarias  cognitiones.  The  remit  in 
the  excepted  cases  was  not,  as  formeriy,  to  a  private  citizen,  but 
to  what  was  called  a  judex  pedaneus,  who  acted  as  an  inferior  sub- 
stitute of  the  magistrate  and  was  probably  a  matriculated  member 
of  the  local  bar;  and  for  a  time  his  adegatea  authority  was  embodied 

^The  truth  of  this  as  well  as  the  previous  rule  depends  on  the 
authenticity  of  a  Sirmondian  constitution.  See  Cuq,  Inst.  Jurid.  ii. 
p.  868  n. 

■Wieding,  Der  Justinianeiscke  Libdlfirocess  (Vienn?,  1865); 
Bethmann-HoUwee  {Gesch.  d.  C.P.),  vol.  lii.  (1866);  Muther  (rev. 
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in  a  formula  after  the  old  fashion.  But  even  thn  exceptional  use 
of  it  did  not  long  survive,  for  ah  enactment  by  the  two  sons  of 
Constantine,  conceived  in  terms  the  most  comprehensive,  declai«d 
fixed  styles  to  be  but  traps  for  the  unwary,  and  forbade  their  use 
in  any  fegal  act  whatever,  whether  contentious  or  voluntary.  The 
result  was,  not  only  the  formal  disappearance  of  the  distinction 
between  the  proceedings  in  jure  and  in  judicio  (judicium  receiving 
a  more  extensive  meaning)  out  the  practical  (though  not  formaJ) 
disappearance  also  of  the  distinctions  between  actions  m  jus  and  us 
factum,  and  between  actiones  directae  and  actiones  utiles,  the  con- 
version of  the  interdict  into  an  actio  ex  tnterdicto,  admission  of  the 
power  of  amendment  of  the  pleadings,  condemnation  in  the  specific 
thing  claimed,  if  in  existence,  instead-  of  its  pecuniary  equivalent* 
and  execution  accordingly  by  the  aid  of  officers  of  the  law. 

Under  the  new  system  aprocess  was  full  from  firrt  to  last  c£ 
intervention  by  officials.  The  in  jus  vocatio  of  the  XII.  Tables 
— the  procedure  by  which  a  plaintin  himself  brousht  his  adversary 
into  court — became  a  thing  01  the  past.  So  also  dia  the  vadimonrwni^ 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  the  proceedings  commenced  with 
the  litis  denunttatio  introduced  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  aitd 
remodelled  by  Constantine;  but  under  Justinian  (though  probably 
begun  before  his  reign)  the  initial  step  was  what  was  called  tfate 
UmIIus  conventionisA  This  was  a  short  and  precise  written  siate- 
ment  addressed  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  court,  explaining  (but  with- 
out deuil)  the  nature  of  the  action  he  proposed  to  raise  and  the 
claim  he  was  making,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  formal  under- 
taking to  proceed  with  the  cause  and  follow  it  out  ro  judsaient, 
under  penalty  of  having  to  pay  double  costs  to  the  defendant,  u 
the  judge  was  satisfied  of  the  relevancy  of  the  libel,  he  pronounced 
an  interlocutor  {interloeuHo)  ordaining  its  service  on  the  respondent: 
this  was  done  by  an  officer  of  the  court,  who  cited  him  to  appear  oa 
a  day  named,  usually  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  monttu.  The 
defendant,  through  the  officer,  had  to  put  in  an  answer  (fibeitws 
contradictionis).  at  the  same  time  giviiw  security  for  the  prooer 
maintenance  of  the  defence  and  eventual  satisfactbn  of  the  juof- 
ment.  If  defendant  did  not  appear  after  three  summonses  the 
case  was  heard  and  decree  given  in  his  absence.  On  the  day  a|K 
pointed  the  parties  or  their  procuraton  were  first  heard  on  any 
dilatory  pleas,  such  as  defect  of  jurisdiction: if  none  were  offered, 
or  those  stated  repelled,  they  then  proceeded  to  expound  their 
respective  grounds  of  action  and  defence,  each  Anally  oialdne  oath 
of  his  good  faith  in  the  matter  (juramentum  calumnuu)^  aaa  their 
counsel  doing  the  same. 

From  this  point,  which  marked  the  liHs  eontestatio  or  joinder  of 
issue,  the  procedure  was  much  the  same  as  that  in  judicio  under  the 
formular  system.  Evidence  was  taken  and  jud^ent  given.  But 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  demand  was  that  a  particular  tniin  ahonhl 
be  given  or  restored,  and  the  plaintiff  desired  to  have  the  thizw 
itself  rather  than  damases,  execution  might  be  specific  and  elTgcied 
through  officen  of  the  law  (manu  militari).  Where,  on  the 
hand,  the  oondemnaiion  was  pecuniary,  the  usual  course, 
performanoe  was  not  made,  was  for  the  judge,  through  his 
to  take  possession  of  such  things  belonging  to  the  defendant 
were  thought  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  judgment  {fnptus  m 
judicati  captum),  and  they  were  eventually  sold  judicially 
defendant  still  refused  to  pay;  the  missio  in  bona  of  the  ~' 
period  was  not  resorted  to  except  in  the  case  of  insolvency. 

The   Valentinian  Law  cf^  Citations.*— This  famous  ei 
the  production  of  Theodosius  (I  I.),*  tutor  of  the  youthful 
tinian  III.,  was  issued  from  Ravenna  in  the  year  426. 
and  was  addressed  to  the  Roman  senate.    It  ran  thus>~ 

**  We  accord  our  approval  of  all  the  writings  of  Pa* 

E'nian,  Paul,  Gains,  Ulpian  and  Modestine,  conceding  to 
aius  the  same  authority  that  is  enjoyed  by  Paul,  Ulpian 

and  the  rest,  and  sanctioning  the'c\^tion  of  all  his  w 

ratify  also  the  jurisprudence  (scieruid)  of  those  earlier  writers 
treatises  and  statements  of  the  law  the  aforesaid  five  have  un- 
ported  into  their  own  works,— Scaevola,  for  example,  and  Sabinos, 
and  Julian,  and  Maroellus,— and  of  all  othen  whom  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  quoting  as  authorities  (pmniumoue  fpuu  iOi  celebrar. 
unt),  provided  always,  as  their  antiquity  makes  them  naceitaia. 
that  the  texts  of  those  eariier  jurists  are  verified  by  coUataon  of 
manuscripts.*  If  divergent  dicta  be  adduced^  that  party  shall 
prevail  who  has  the  i^reatest  number  of  authonties  on  his  aide;  tf 
the  number  on  each  side  be  the  same,  that  one  shall  prevail  which 
has  the  support  of  Papinian;  but,  whilst  he,  most  excellent  of  then 
all,  b  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  single  authority,  he  must  yield 
to  any  two.  [Paul's  and  Ulpian's  notes  on  his  writings,  howwwr. 
as  already  enacted,  are  to  be  disregarded.]  Where  opinions 
equal,  and  none  entitled  to  preference,  we  leave  it  to  the 
of^  the  judge  which  he  shall  adopt." 

*  Theod.  Cod.  i.  4.  3:  Puchta,  in  the  RhetM,  Museum  f.  Jurisprwi. 

vol.  V.  (18^2),  pp.  141  seq.,and  Verm.  Sckriften  (Leipag,  18^1  )•  pp^  284. 
seq.;  Karlowa,  Rim.  Recktsgesch.  vol.  L  pp.  933  leq.;  bohm«  lust, 
S  31.  nn.  1  and  2,  and  authorities  there  ated. 

*  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  what  b  mrant  by 
the  words  coUatione  codicum  in  this  Edict.  See  Sohm  as  ia  ] 
note,  and  authorities  cited  by  him. 
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This  constitution  has  alwtcyt  been  re^iaided  as  a  siriia]  pcoof  of 
the  lamentable  condition  into  which  jurbprudence  bad  sunk  in 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  Constantine,  a  hundred  years 
eaziier^had  condemned  the  notes  of  Ulpian  and  Paul  upon  Papin- 
ian.  There  were  no  longer  any  living  jurists  to  lay  down  the  law 
(iura  comdere);  and,  if  it  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of 
those  who  were  dead,  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  the  use  of  them 
should  be- regulated. .  The  VaJentinian  law  proceeded  so  far  in  the 
same  direction.  It  made  a  selection  of  the  Jurisconsults  of  the 
mst  whose  works  alone  were  to  be  allowed  to  be  cited, — Papinian, 
Paul,  Ulpian  and  Modestine,  the  four  latest  patented  counsel  of 
any  distinction;  Gains,  ol  authority  previously  only  in  the  schools, 
but  whose  writings  were  now  approved  universally,  notwithstand- 
ing  that  he  had  never  possessed  the  jut  reipondmdi;  and  all  the 
cainier  jurists  whose  dicta  these  five  had  accepted.  But  it  went  yet 
a  step  further,  for  itdedared  all  of  them,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Papiniaut  to  be  ot  the  same  authority,  and  degraded  the  function  of 
the  judge  in  most  cases — so  far  at  least  as  a  question  of  law  was  oon- 
oemed — to  the  purelv  arithmetical  task  of  counting  up  the  names 
which  the  industry  of  the  advocates  on  either  side  had  succeeded  in 
adducing  in  support  of  these  nsptctive  contentions.  It  is  probable 
that,  from  the  aays  of  Hadrian  down  to  Severus  Alexander,  when 
the  emperor  in  his  council  had  to  frame  a  rescript  or  a  decree,  its  tenor 
would  oe  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  majority*  but  that  was  after 
axgument  and  counter-argument,  which  must  m  many  cases  have 
modified  first  impressions.  Taking  the  votes  of  dead  men,  who  had 
not  heard  each  other^s  reasons  for  their  opinions,  was  a  very  different 
process.  It  may  have  been  necessary;  but  it  can  have  been  so 
only  because  a  living  jurisprudence  had  no  existence, — because  the 
constructive  talent  oi  the  eariier  Empire  had  entirdy  disappeared. 

iL  AnU'Justiman  CoUecHons  of  Statutu  and  Jurisprudent, 

Of  cardinal  importance  for  this  period  were  the  collections  of 
imperial  constitutions  made  prior  to  Justinian.    There 
were  three  of  these,  viz.  the  Gregorian,  the  Hermogenian 
and  the  Theodosian  Codes ;  ^  the  first  two  being  the  work  of 
private  hands,  thourii  they  afterwards  received  statutory 
sanction  from  Theodoeius  II..  the  third  being  due  to  that 
emperor  himself. 
Codtx  Gregprianus. — This  was  a  collection  of  imperial  oonstitutbns 
from  Hadrian  to  Diodetian,  made  by  a  certain  uregorius  about  the 
ntsiwhn    *^  ^  the 3^  century(a.  395?),who,in  Mommsen's opinion' 
CndtL  *^  ^^  ^^^  ^^™^  ^  professor  at  the  law  schod  of  Bdrut. 

Only  fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us,  obtained 
chiefly  from  AUric's  Breviaiy,  the  Lex  Romana  Burgundionum,  the 
OmsuUaHo,  the  CoUoHo  and  the  Vatican  Fragments  mentioned  below ; 
but  it  was  a  work  of  considerable  nze,  divided  into  books  and  titles. 
Codex  Hermotenianus.* — ^This,  like  the  Gregorian,  was  compiled 
in  the  Eastern  Empire,  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century, 
but  at  any  rate  not  later  than  the  year  334.  As,  however, 
it  contains  a  constitution  of  the  year  365  there  must  have 
been  subsequent  additions  to  it.  Only  nagmentary  remains 
of  it  are  extant,  obtained  from  the  same  sources  as  the 
Gregorian.  Its  author  was  a  certain  Hermoeenianus  (perhaps  the 
jurist  of  that  name  dted  in  the  Digest),  and  the  work  seems  to  have 
Deen  intended  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Gregorian  Code.  It 
was  a  smaller  work  than  the  latter,  being  divided  only  into  titles, 
and.  unlike  it,  contains  no  pre-Diodetian  constitutions.  ^  It  has, 
however,  a  great  number  of  contemporary  ones,  issued  by  Diodetian 
especially  during  the  years  203  and*  29^.  It  was  from  thu  work 
and  that  of  Grraorius  that  Justinian  obtained  the  constitutions 
conuincd  in  his  (Tode  for  the  period  prior  to  Constantine,  and  from 
the  language  he  uses  about  the  two  Codes  it  would  seem  that  they 
had  been  regarded  in  the  courts  before  his  time  as  the  only  authon- 
tative  recordof  constitutions  during  the  period  covered  bythem. 

Codex  THeodosianus. — In  the  year  429  the  emperor  Theodosius 
nominated  a  commissk>n  of  nine  persons  to  collect  the  constitutions 
issued  by  the  emperors  from  Constantine  to  his  own  reign. 
Fromthetermsoftheedictappointingthemheseemstohave 
intended  to  initiate  the  preparation  of  a  body  of  law  which, 
if  his  scheme  had  been  carried  into  execution,  would  have 
rendered  that  of  Justinian  unnecessaiy.  In  a  constitution  about  ten 
years  later  he  explains  the  motives  that  had  actuated  him :  that  he 
saw  with  concern  the  poverty-stricken  state  of  jurisprudence  and  how 
few  men  there  were  who,  notwithstanding  the  pnzcs  that  awaited  them, 
were  able  to  make  themseU'es  familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  law: 
and  thai  he  attributed  it  very  much  to  the  multitude  of  books  and 

*  Momrosen  suggests  (Z.  d,  Sao.  Stiff.,  1889,  x.  pp.  MS  seq.)  that 
the  name  codex  (meaning  a  volume)  was  given  to  them  because, 
instead  of  being  written  on  papyrus  rolls,  they  were  originally  written 
in  the  form  of  tabulae  puuicae  and  bound  together  as  a  parchment 
volume.    Private  collectbns  of  Constitutbns  had  been  made  even 


earlier  than  Gregorian  {e.g.  by  Papirius  Justus). 

■  Z.  dL  Sao.  Stifl.  xxii.  pp.  139  seq. 

*  Mommaen,  Z.  d.  Sao.  Stift.  (1889),  x.  pp.  xn  seq.;  Kipp,  Gesch. 
d.  Queilen,  pp.  78-79.  The  fragments  of  both  this  and  the  Gregorian 
Code,  edited  by  Krttger,  are  given  in  the  CMecUo  Juris  Antej.  by 
K.  M.  and  Sb,  voL  iiL  pp.  336^145. 


the^ar^  ma^s  of  statutes  through  which  the  law  wasdi^>erBed,  and 
which  It  was  next  to  impossible  Tor  any  ordinary  mortal  to  master. 
His  scheme  was  eventually  to  compile  one  single  code  from  materials 
derived  alike  from  the  writings  of  the  jurists,  the  Gregorian  and 
Hermogenian  collections  of  rescripts,  and  the  constitutions  from 
the  time  of  Constantine  downwards.  His  language  leaves  little 
doubt  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  this  general  code  carefully 
prepared,  so  as  to  make  it  a  complete  exponent  of  the  existing 
law,  which  should  take  the  pUce  of  everjrthine,  statutory  or  juris- 
prudential, of  an  earlier  date.  The  collectk>n  of  constitutions  which 
he  directed  his  commissioners  meantime  to  prepare,  and  which 
was  to  contain  even  those  that  were  merely  of  historical  interest 
(provided  only  it  was  made  dear  how  later  enactments  had  affected 
them),  was  to  be  the  first  step-  in  the  execution  of  his  project.  For 
some  reason  or  other  nothing  followed  upon  thu  enactment,  and  in 

S,5  a  new  commission  of  sixteen  persons  was  nominated  to  collect 
e  constitutions,  but  nothing  was  said  in  thdr  instructions  about 
anything  ulterior.  They  were  directed,  however,  to  deal  with  thdr 
material  in  a  systematk  way,  as  by  arrani^ing  the  constitutions 
chronologically  under  definite  titles,  separating,  where  necessary, 
any  constitutions  dealing  with  more  than  one  matter  into  parts, 
so  as  to  bring  each  matter  under  its  proper  title,  and  with  power 
otherwise  to  make  such  omissions,  additions  and  alterations  as 
seemed  good  to  them  for  the  same  object.  The  work  was  completed 
in  less  than  three  years  and  publishea  at  Constantinople  eariy  in  the 
yeai  4^8,  with  the  declaration  that  it  shoukl  take  effect  from  the 
1st  of  January  following,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  Valentinian,  who 
notified  it  to  the  senate  at  Rome  ami  ordained  that  it  should  come 
into  force  in  the  West  from  the  12th  of  January  439.  The  arrange- 
ment is  in  sixteen  books,  subdivided  into  titles  with  rubrics  in 
which  the  constitutk>ns  are  as  a  rule  (though  not  consistently) 
placed  in  chronological  order.  They  cover  the  whole  field  c^  law, 
private  and  public,  civil  and  criminal,  fiscal  and  administrative, 
military  and  ecdesiastical.  The  private  law  is  contained  in  the 
first  five  books.  This  code  was  usually  called  in  later  documents 
"  Theodosianus,"  without  codex  adjected.  All  constitutions  since 
(Constantine  not  contained  in  it  were  abrogated.  The  manuscripts 
in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  are  very  defective,  but  many 
lacunae  have  been  filled  up  from  other  sources,  espedally  from 
Alaric's  Breviary.  Unfortunately  the  lacunae  are  prindpally  in 
the  books  rdatingto  the  private  faw.* 

Noveilae  Post-Tlieodosianae. — ^The  imperial  constitutions  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  the  Theodosianus  got  the  name  of  Novels 
(noveliae  leges).  There  were  three  collections  of  these,  all 
made  in  the  Western  Empire,  and  they  are  generally  known 
as  post-Theodosian  Novels.  The  first  collection  con- 
taining^ edicts  of  Theododus  himself,  sent  by  him  to  ?"|]{^ 
Valentinian  1 II.  in  447  was  published  by  the  latter  emperor  "^ 

in  the  following  year.  The  second  collection  contained  in  addition  to 
edicts  of  Theooouus  some  edicts  of  Mardan  and  other  emperors  of 
the  East,  and  also  some  of  Valentinian,  Majorian  and  other  emperors 
of  the  West.  The  third  collection  was  publi^ed  in  abridged  form  in 
Alaric's  Bre^ary.  These  collections  are  not  extant,  but  from  Alaric's 
Breviary,  with  additions  from  manuscript  sources,  modern  ediiions 
of  the  Novds  have  been  prepared.*  There  was  also  a  collection  of 
constitutions,  issued  between  the  years  331  and  425,  nearly  all  relating 
to  church  matters,  first  publishea  by  T.  Sirmondus  in  1631,  and  now 
known  as  the  Sirmondian  Constitutions.' 

Besides  the  collections  of  statutes  just  mentioned  there  wen  a 
number  of  juristic  works  of  this  period,  containing  both      .   . 
statute  law  (legfis)  and  common  law  (jus)  in  combination,     "X^Smb 
made  by  private  individuals.    Of  these  the  following,     ^gMUe.^ 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  more  or  less  imperfect     mu^. 
condition,  are  the  most  important  :^ 

The  CoUatio  Legum  Mosaiearum  et  Ronunarum^ — or,  as  its  title 
bears.  Lex  Dei  quam  praecipit  Dominus  ad  Moysen — is  a  paralld 
of  divine  and  human  law,  especially  in  the  matter  of  delicts  '  ^.^^y^ 
and  punishments,  the  former  drawn  from  the  Pentateuch,     y"""^ 
and  the  latter  from  the  works  of  Gaius,  Papinian,  Paul,  Ulpian,  and 

*  There  have  been  several  editions  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  That 
of  J.  Gothofredus,  published  after  his  death  in  1652  (ed.  with  additions 
by  Ritter  in  7  vols.,  Ldpzig.  1736-41),  is  a  work  of  monumental 
learning  and  still  indispensable  on  account  of  its  commentary. 
But  the  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Mommspn,  being  the  last 
work  from  the  pen  of  that  great  master.  It  has  been  published  at 
Beriin  in  1905  under  the  title.  Tkeodosiani  libri  xvi.  cum  consUtulioni- 
bus  Sirmondianiset  leges  novdiae  ad  TJteodosianum  pertinenUs  ediderunt 
Th.  Momnuen  et  Paulus  M.  Meyer:  I.  Tkeodosiani  libri  xvi.  cum 
coHsHtutionibus  Sirmondianis  edidU,  adsumpio  apparatu  P,  Krugeri, 
Tk.  Mommsen  (1905). 

'These  Novels,  so  far  as  preserved,  have  been  publi^ed  as 
a  second  part  d  Mommsen's  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code. 
//.  I^ges  ad  Tkeodosianum  pertinenUs  edidil  adjutore  Tk.  Mommsen^ 
Paulus  M.  Meyer  (1905). 

■These  are  containca  in  the  Mommsen-Meyer  edition  of  the 
Theodosianus. 

'  Colleciio  Juris  Antejustiniani,  by  KrQger  and  Mommsen,  iii. 
pp.  107  seq. :  Girard,  TexteSt  pp.  543  •o^-  i  KrQger,  Quellent  pp.  302  seq. 
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Modestine,  retcripu  from  the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  Codes, 
and  one  later  genetal  enactment.  Its  date  U  probably  soon  after 
the  year  390,  but  its  authorship  b  unknown.^ 

FragnuHta  Kolica»a.*— These  fngments,  discovered  by  Cardinal 
Angelo  Mai  in  a  palimpsest  in  the  Vatican  in  183 1;  seem  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  book  of  practice,  compiled  in  the  Western 
Empire  and  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  extant  frag- 
ments of  the  Titles  into  which  it  was  divided  deal  with 
nle,  usuf ruct«  dowries,  donations,  tutories  and  processional 
agency,  and  have  been  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Paianian.  Paul 
the  Ulpian,  an  unknown  work  on  interdicts,  and  the  Imperial 
constitutions  prior  to  Theodosius,  the  latest  of  which  is  of  the  year 
372.  Its  antiquity  is  therefore  probably  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ColUitio}  , 

The  C<msuUatic.*—Tht  so-called  Ytteru  cujusdam  JurisconsmU 
CousulUUio  was  first  published  in  1^77  by  Cujas,  from  whom  it  got 
its  name.  It  is  a  collection  01  answers  bv  an  advocate, 
supported  by  citations  of  texts  (jumsuUationes)  upon 
questions  of  law  submitted  for  his  opinion  by  a  solicitor, 
and  is  of  value  for  the  extracts  it  contains  from  Paurs  Sentences 
and  the  three  above-mentioned  Codes.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
written  in  Gaul  in  the  end  of  the  5th  or  begimiing  of  the  6th 

SyrthRoman  Lov^BooJk.'— This  was  a  sort  of  manual  of  Roman 
law  diawn  up  in  the  East,  apparently  in  the  Greek  language,  at  an 
uncertain  date,  but  some  time  between  Theodosius  and 
^^  Justinian.  Tranabttions  of  it  into  Syriac,  Arabic  and 
7"""  Armenian  have  come  down  to  us,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
"rUTr  work  in  these  translations  was  greatly  made  use  of  in  legal 

"***  practice  in  the  East  (especially  in  the  ecclesiastical  Couru) 
for  several  centuries,  having  in  some  places  more  authority  attached 
to  it  than  had  the  Digest  and  Code  of  Justinian.  As  a  repertory 
of  Roman  law  it  is  of  little  value,  as  it  misunderstands  or  varies 
from  that  law  in  many  respects,  but  it  is  of  importance  as  showing 
how  firmly  Hellenic  law  and  customs  maintained  themselves  in  the 
East  during  the  decay  of  the  Empire.* 

Light  luM  also  been  thrown  upon  the  ante>Justinian  law  by  the 
numerous  papyri  documents,  mostly  in  Greek,  that  have  been  in 
recent  years  recovered 'in  Egypt  (especially  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt) 
and  elsewhere.'  Mitteis,  Gradenwitz  and  others  have  done  much 
to  elucidate  these,  by  numerous  publications.  But  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  consecutive  account  of  them  would  occupy  much  space 
and  cannot  be  attempted  here.' 

Romano-Barharian  Codes  {Leges  Romanae).* — Besides  the  collec- 
tions of  statutes  and  juristic  law  mentioned  in  this  section,  there 
were  several  official  collections  made  prior  to-  Justinian 
in  Western  Europe,  after  it  had  fallen  under  the  dominion 
of  (jothic  and  other  kings.  There  are  three  of  these 
which  require  special  notice— each  of  them  compiled  from 
documentary  sources  of  ante-Justinian  law.  Though  of  consider- 
able use  in  explicating  difficulties  and  filling  up  lacunae  in  the 
earlier  la^w  sources,  they  must  be  used  with  caution  for  that  puipose, 
as  they  contain  not  a  few  corruptions  of  the  original  texts.  They 
are?— 

I.  Edictum  Tkeederici.*—ThM  was  oom|»led  at  the  instance  of 
Theoderic.'king  of  the  Ostrneoths,  not  long  after  the  year  500  (not 
later  than  515).  Theoderic  after  he  had  conquered  luly 
desired  to  be  represenutive  of  the  emperor  and  always 
acknowledged  his  suzerainty.  He  did  not  aim  at  being 
an  independent  legislator,  and  hb  Edict  is  therefore  01 
limited  scope  and  in  no  proper  sense  a  code.     Its  materials  were 

*  For  opinions  as  to  its  author,  see  Girard,  Ix.  p.  543.  He  must 
have  been  an  ecclesiastic. 

*CoUectio  Jur.  Antej.  iii.  pp.  I  seq.  (ed.  Mommsen);  Karlowa, 
Rdm.  R.G.  i.  pp.  969  aeq.;  KrQger,  QuelUn,  pp.  398-^oa. 

*  Mommsen,  however  (ColUctio,  m.  p.  11),  thinks  it  was  compiled 
about  the  time  of  Constantine. 

*CoUect.  Jur.  Antel  iii.  pp.  303-30;  Girard.  TexUs,  pp.  590 
seq.   Sec  Krttger,  ^wen,  pp.  305-7. 

*  Ed.  by  Bruns  and  Sachau  under  the  name  Syriuh'Rdmtsckes 
Rechtsbuch  aus  demfunften  Jahrkunderi  (Leipzig,  1880).  See  Esmcin, 
Milcnges,  pp.  ^3  ceq.;  Ferrini,  Z.  d.  Sm.  Stift.  (1903),  xxiii.  pp.  101 
seq.;  KrQger,  Quellen,  pp.  320  seq. 

*  The  first  volume  of  a  complete  collection  of  the  versions  of  the 
Syrian  Law- Book,  with  a  translation  into  German  by  Sachau,  was 
published  at  Berlin  in  1907. 

'  E.g.  the  Amherst  Papyri,  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt.  Sea  Archi9 
fir  Papyrusforschung  (since  1900).  ^  , 

*  For  an  account  of  the  papyri  found  at  Sinai,  containing  parts 
of  a  commentary  on  Ulpian,  ad  Sabinum,  supposed  to  have  oeen 
written  after  a.d.  438,  pe^  Muirhead,  Hist.  Introd.  p.  374,  and 
Girard,  TexUs^  p.  578.  For  other  papyri,  see  Girard.  op.  cU.  pp. 
838-44. 

*  See  KrQger,  Gesch.  d.  Quelien,  (  41 ;  Bruimer»  Deutsche  Rectos' 
gesch.  (1887),  i.  §§  49. 50.    „  ^  .      , 

»  Ed.  Bluhme  in  Pertz  s  Monumenta  Germantae,  Lega*  v.  pp.  145 
aeq.  {Hanover,  1875);  see  Savigny.  Gesch.  d.  r.  R.  ii«pp.  173  seq.;. 
Gaudeazi  in  Z.  d.  Son.  Stift.  {jGerm.  Abtheil.),  1886.  vii.  pp.  39  seq. 
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mainly  drawn,  without  however  indication  given,  from  the  writings 
of  Paul,  the  Gregorian,  Hermcwenian  and  Theodosian  Codes,  and 
the  post-Theodosian  Novels.  Divided  into  1^5  chapters,  with  no 
systematic  arrangement,  it  touches  upon  all  brancbies  of  the  law, 
public  and  private,  but  especially  crimipal  law  and  procedure. 
Though  it  contains  a  certain  inluabn  of  Gothic  law  and  was 
professedly  intended  to  apply  to  all  Theoderic's  subjects,  both 
Goths  and  Romans,  it  seems  nevertheless  generally  admitted 
that  this  idea  cannot  have  been  fully  realized,  and  that  ia 
some  matters  with  which  it  deals,  e.g.  the  law  of  the  famih', 
Gothic  customs  must  still  have  continued  to  prevail  for  Gothic 
subjects. 

a  The  Lex  Romatia  Wisigothorum  or  Brenarium  Aland  or 
Ataricianum  *^  (both  of  these  titles  are  modem)  was  a  mnch  wott 
ambitious  and  important  collection  than  the  one  last  ^^ 
mentioned.  It  was  compiled  by  a  commission  of  lawyers  *^^ 
appointed  by  AUric  II.  king  of  the  Western  Goths,  with 
approval  of  the  bishopa  and  nobles,  and  published  at 
Aire  in  Gasoony  in  the  year  506.  The  comjnkxs  selected  their 
material  partly  from  the  leges  Omperial  constitutions  after  Diodetiaa) 
and  partly  from  the  velus  jus  (juristic  law),  taldng  what  they  con- 
sidered appropriatef  without  materially  altering  the  text  of  their 
authorities  except  m  the  way  <4  excision  of  passages  that  were 
obsolete  or  superseded.  For  the  leges  they  utilised  aomeaoo  of  the 
A400  enactments  (according  to  Haenel's  estimate)  d  the  Theodosian 
Code  and  about  30  of  the  Post-Theodosian  Novels;  for  the  /w 
th^  made  use  of  Paul's  Sentences,  Gaius's  Institutes  Ha  a  corrupt 
ana  greatly  abridged  form  in  two  books  dating  pcx>bably  from,  and 
adapted  to  the  law  of,  the  5th  oentuiy),  the  first  book  01  Paptnian's 
Responses  (a  single  responsum),  and  the  Gregorian  and  Hermogentan 
Collections  (which  were  treated  as  jia).  All  of  these,  except  Gaios 
(for  the  reason  mentioned),  were  aooompuiied  bv  JMlerpretatienes 
{ix.  for  the  most  part  explanatory  adaptations  01  the  pasnces  to 


the  existing  practice)  which  were  larfdy  borrowed  from  boucs  ia 
current  use  lor  purposes  of  instruction,  and  which  reaemble  the 
interpretation  of  the  XII.  Tables  in  that  they  are  often  not  so  much 
exphmatory  of  the  text  as  qualificative  or  corrective.  The  Breviary 
exercised  great  influence  in  western  Europe;  and  there  is  no  auertioa 
that,  untu  the  rise  of  the  Bologna  school  in  the  end  of  the  nth 
century,  it  was  from  it  more  than  from  the  books  of  Justinian  that 
western  Europe,  other  than  Italy,  acquired  its  scanty  knovdedge  ef 
Roman  law. 

3.  The  Lex  Romana  Burgundioxum »  to  which  entmeoaJy, 
about  the  oth  century,  owing  to  a  mistake  of  a  MS.  transcriber, 
the  name  Papianus  (a  contraction  of  Papimamns)  was 
given.  It  b  a  collection  which  King  Gundobad,  when 
publishina  hb  code  of  native  law  {Jjex  Gundobada)  for  lus 
native  suSjects,  had  promised  should  be  prepared  for  the 
use  of  hb  Roman  subjects.  It  was  puolisned  pn^bly  before  hb 
death  in  516.  It  deab  with  private  law,  oinunal  law  and  pro- 
cedure, di^ributed  through  forty-seven  titles,  and  b  arranged  much 
in  the  same  order  as  the  GWadoteda,  from  which  it  has  a  fewextxactf. 
Its  statutory  Roman  sources  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Breyisry : 
its  juristic  sources  are  Paul's  Sentences  uid  a  work  of  Gains  of 
which  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  it  b  hb  Insdtntea.  It 
also  contains  some  uUerpretaUenes  of  the  same  character  as  those 
in  the  Breviary,  but  whether  taken  directly  from  the  Utter  or  doc  is 
disputed.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  by  the 
Franks  thb  code  ceased  to  have  any  direct  authority,  but  waa  used 
in  the  courts  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Breviary,  bciaf  often 
bound  in  the  same  volume  with  the  latter. 

iiL  Justinian^s  Legislation. 

Jusiinianrs  Colleetions  asid  his  evm  Legislatiom.-^The  history 
of  Justinian  outside  hb  legislative  addevemcnts,  And  hb 
collections  in  detail,  are  dealt  with  in  the  artide  .^ 
Justinian  I.  Ambitious  to  cany  out  a  reform  more 
complete  even  than  that  which  Theodosius  bad  planned 
but  failed  to  execute,  he  took  the  first  step  towards  it  *^ 
little  more  than  six  months  after  the  death  of  hb  imde  Justin, 
in  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  prepare  a  ooUection  of 
statute  law  {leges),  among  which  be  included  the  rescrq>ts  of 
the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  Codes,  which  were  commonly 
at  thb  period  described  as  jus.  It  was  published  in  April  539; 
and  in  rapid  succession  there  followed  hb  Fifty 


^Ed.  Haenel  (Leipxig,  1849};  Conrat  (Cohn).  Brer. 
(190;)).  This  work  of  Cohn  is  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
Breviary,  with  the  Latin  text  as  given  by  Haenel,  and  a  transUtsoa 
into  German  of  the  istterpretaiio  (or,  where  there  b  none,  of  the 
text  itself),  and  some  expbnatory  notes.  See  Kaxlowa,  Rdm.  RJS* 
i-PP.?76««l.;KrQgw,0ii«fleii,|4O.  „.       .         - 

>*  Ed.  Bluhme  in  Pertz's  MonumetOa  Cermast.  HtsL  Leges,  m. 
pp.  «>s  seq.  (Hanover,  1863);  de  Salts  Memmm.  Genu.  Leg. 
sec.  I.  and  il  p.  I  (Hanover,  1893).  See  Karlowa.  Rim.  &C>  w 
pp.  983-985. 
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t  (Novsmber  i6,  534). 
Uut  linn  down  to  hii  death  b  36;  then  ioUoved  s  Kris  of 
Novel)  {natcOae  cmtiluliana),  moslly  in  Creek,  nhich  weie 
nevu  officially  collected,  and  of  which  probably  umc  have 

Taking  hit  enactmenti  in  tbe  Code  and  hia  Noveh  together, 
we  bave  of  Justinian's  own  le^ibtion  not  far  short  of  6ou 


■■■'■  .       professed  to  be  ni 
Irom   his   Filly   Decisions, 


g  nnre  tban  short  dedaiatoi 
,  whereas  Justinian's,  apai 
B   mostly   reformatory   enaci 


ivale,  civil  and  criminal,  tecular  and  ecdesiasLical.  It 
unot  be  said  liiat  they  afford  pleasant  reading:  they  are 
disfigured  by  redundancy  o(  language,  involved  periods  and 


denounce 

it  for  iU  subllctiet;  sometimes  he  alloord  himself 

will  of  his 

consort;  but  in  the  main  his  legislation  was  dictate 

d  by  what 

be  was  pleased  lo  call  *KiHiiilai  so  (at  as  the  la« 

of  persons 

us  concerned  that  <A  things.    The  result  was  the  en 

^icationd 

almost  every  trace  ol  the  old  j«  Qairiliim.  and  the  s 

bslitutioa 

for  il,  under  the  name  oi  jut  Jtsmaniim,  of  that  co 

nost  every 

modem  system. 

OJOfd  iillutcm^lk.  Fom^y.-Wilh  tbe  Chnriia 

lheolila>ncTOlionii(tbc/iI"ii(uia>anag8rrja 
rf^JZ        and  es-atc  HibjicI  ab«)lutely  10  Ihe  power  an 
22l_.     otil.  b«d.     ff««,  .he^w«inahu.ba 

tt= 

:  prolection  and  tbe  indu^ence  tbe  law  accorded  her. 
II  the   old   eDnlarrealioD   and   coemption   had    ccaaed, 

etween  penoiu  of  rank  Ulluilm)  or  when  Ihe  inlention 


.    The  IrgislatlDnai  the  Christian 


t  of  Momr 


™dii4  n"^!Al 


.. »,_™ . ... ,.  ™» „  „„3 

.  were  publiihed  up  10  IcjoS  (Milan).  A  collotype 
y.  Faadcoli  l.-Vl.  have  already  0908)  appeared 
m  is  that  of  Krfkger,  fomung  vol.  11.  of  tbe  Cotput 
nnpleted  by  Kroll  in  1895. 


, It  orrhoodotii 

legally,  lanciianed  practk 

roperty   ((hough   witfwut   the   power   0 
larriaEe.  but  lo  pan  (o  her  00  his  pr-.^— 

lult.    Thi«  got  the  name  of  rfjiMlio  - „,. 

eing  a  sort  of  counterpart  for  the  dei,  anii^ktnta.    There  was 
^"^  important  iegislalion  about  it  b;^  the  two  last-Aantioned 
'on;  Leo  and  Justin  foUowtd  suit;  and  Justinian,  in  his 

__j  .._.....  _.i.i,.._j^  .  ._  .■ ilor  rts  regulation. 

IT  promiied  on 


"^Eaod'N 


id  Junin  [oUo* 
published  five  or 


Tfie  geoeral  nsult 

■■le  part  of  the  wL.. 

)nnituted  on  die  past  of  the  hnsbandj 
—u...  .  coTTcapondlDg  Ir 


t  other;  that  it  night  bi 

arriage  without  inbiinng  the  rule  proUblllDg  donalkHis  be 
iibaod  and  wife,  vliieh  caused  Jusdnian  10  change  its  naj....  _- 
lulw  trttltr  niMiai:  thai  the  wile  might  demand  in  iranifer  to 
T  (to  tbe  same  extent  aa  she  could  IhatollbeitH)  on  her  husbands 
solvency,  but  under  obtigatlon  to  apply  Ita  Income  In  the  main- 
nance  of  tbe  family  1  and  that  on  tbe  diiaDluIian  ol  the  marriage 
'  her  husband's  death  or  by  a  divorce  lor  which  he  wai  In  Caliit. 
e  had  an  hypotliec  and  otter  ample  leniedicn  for  reducing  it  Into 

The  change  in  the  compleidon  of  the  Tctatioos  between  husband 
id  wife  under  the  Christian  emperon,  however,  wai  inngnihant 

irent  and  child,    Justinian  in  hia  Inslitulea  rrproduces  the  boaat 


wrr  of  the  balprfamilu 

0  was  fomudly  abolnhed 

1  boUslal,  in  tfiort.  in  the 


LbDlnhed 
n.  in  the 

be  patcnul  nIaliDnship. 


Iff  graver  punishments  he  hod  to  apply  to  the  magistrate), 
lentary  nomination  of  guardians,  of  puinilary  sulntilulior 
hy  Juiiinian).  and  of  withholding  consent  from  Ihi 
ol  .1  c-IilM,  but  subject  in  this  last  case  10  ma^steria 


sust 


t^"iirat"ll 


ifipd  by  the  recognition  of  the  picuiium 
•  '■'»*^ou»JHJe.    But  the  modificati^Nn 

of  funds  advanced  by  him  to  his 

lis  icparaH  use  (ptciiffuM  pnftclUium).  Of  some  of  the 
chiu's  acqulsilloas  (bflu  adoentkia)  his  father  had.  down  10  the 
lime  of  Justinian,  the  life  interest  end  right  of  admlnin ration ; 
but  by  his  leglslatioB  even  these  might  be  excluded  at  the  pleasure 
of  tbe  panics  from  whom  tbe  acquisitions  hsd  been  derived  or  by 
maladnininntion  of  the  lather. 

By  the  classical  law  the  father's  radical  right  in  his  son's  f«ciiI<Kii> 
coilrfliK  revived  on  the  letter's  death;  lor  if  he  died  iDtcsIate 
the  former  appropriated  It  not  aa  his  son's  heir,  but  as  an  owner 
whose  powers  as  such  lisd  been  merely  temporarily  suspended.  But 
by  one  of  the  chapters  in  the  famoua  iiSlh  Novel  on  the  kw  of 
intestate  succession  even  this  prerogative  of  tbe  fialtrjomiliat  was 
at»lithed,  and  all  a  child's  Belongings  except  hn  piadiHm  Aro* 
frlicium  were  tecogntied  as  his  ownlndeath  as  well  as  in  life,  so  thai 
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poUsku  he  had  never  been,  such  a^  a  paternal  or  maternal  ^nd- 
lather.  when  there  was  a  nataral  polntas  to  underlie  and  justify 
the  civil  one— or  when  an  ancestor  gave  in  adoption  a  grandchild 
who  was  in  hu  poUstas  but  would  not  become  tm  juris  by  his  death. 
The  mode  of  strict  adoption  also  was  simplified,  the  old  procedure 
by  -sales  and  manumissions,  whicn  degraded  the  child  too  much  to 
the  level  of  a  slave,  was  abolished.  The  modes  of  legitimation  of 
children  bom  of  a  concubine,  especially  that  by  subsequent  marriage 
of  the  parents,  first  intioduoed  ov  Constantine,  were  regulated,  and 
the  extent  of  the  ris^hts  of  the  legitimated  issue  carefully  defined. 
Emancipation  was  simplified  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  strict 
adoption.  Tutory  at  law  was  opened  to  thepupd's  nearest  kinsman, 
whether  on  'the  father's  side  or  the  motner's;  and  the  mother 
herself,  or  the  child's  grandmother,  might  be  allowed,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  act  as  its  guardian.  Slavery  was  often  converted 
into  the  milder  condition  of  colonate;  but,  even  where  this  did  not 
happen,  the  rights  of  owners  were  not  allowed  to  be  abused ;  for 
slaves  were  permitted  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  magistiate,  and 
cruelty  by  a  master  might  result  in  his  being  deprived  of  his  human 
property.  Kinship  that  had  arisen  between  two  persons  when  one 
or  both  were  slaves  (servilis  cognaU^  was  recognized  as  creative  not 
only  of  disabilities  but  of  rights.  The  modes  of  manumission  were 
multiplied,  and  the  restriction  of  the  legislation  of  the  early  empire 
abolished;  and  a  freedman  invariably  became  a  citizen,  Junian 
Latinity  and  dediticiancy  beinff  no  longer  recognized. 

Amendments  on  the  Law  of  Property  and  Ohiigation. — In  the  law 
of  property  the  principal  cliangcs  of  the  Christian  Empire  were  the 
stroplification  of  the  forms  of  conveyance,  the  extension 
of  die  colonate,  the  introduction  and  regulation  of  em- 
phyteusis and  the  remodellii^  of  the  law  of  prescription. 
Simplification  of  the  forms  of  conveyance  was  necessary  only  m  the 
case  of  rts  manci^,  for  res  nee  mancipt  had  always  passed  by  delivery. 
From  the  Theodosian  Code  it  is  apparent  that  movable  res  mancipi 
usually  passed  in  the  same  way  from  very  early  in  the  period,  and  that 
for  the  mancipation  of  lands  and  houses — ^for  in  jure  cesno  had  dis- 
appeared with  the  formular  system — a  salemnis  traditio,  i.e.  a  written 
instrument  and  delivery  following  thereon,  and  both  before  witnesses, 
had  been  gradually  substituted.  Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
Justinianian  Code.  For  Justinian  abolished  all  remains  of  the  dis- 
tinction between,  rrt  mancipi  Sind  res  nee  mancipi^  between  full 
ownership,  bonitarian  ownership  and  nudum  Jus  Qutritium,  placing 
movables  and  immovables  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  so  far  as 
their  direct  conveyance  Was  concerned.  But,  as  regarded  the  pos- 
session required  of  an  acquirer  to  cure  any  defect  in  the  conveyance, 
he  miade  a  marlced  difference  between  immovables  and  movables. 
For,  amal^mating  the  old  positive  usucaption  of  the  jus  civile  with 
the  negative  "prolonged  possession "  {longi  temporis  possessio) 
that  had  been  first  introduced  for  immovables  in  the  provinces 
(probably  by  the  provincial  edict),  and  afterwards  by  rescripts  of 
Caracalla  for  movables,^  he  declared  that  possession  on  a  sufficient 
title  and  in  good  faith  should  in  future  make  the  possessor  legal 
owner  of  the  thing  possessed  by  him,  provided  that  the  possession  of 
himself  and  his  author  had  endured  uninterruptedly  for  three  years 
in  the  case  of  a  movable,  and  in  the  case  of  an  immovable  for  ten 
years  if  the  party  against  whom  he  possessed  was.  resident  in  the 
same  province,  or  for  twenty  if  he  resided  in  another  one. 

T)ie  same  causes  that  led  to  the  colonate  induced  the  introductFon 
of  emphyteusis,' — ^an  institution  which  had  already  existed  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  provinces  when  independent,  and  which 
came  to  be  utilized  first  by  the  emperors,  then  by  the 
church,  and  afterwards  by  municipalities  and  private 
landownecB,  for  bringing  into  cultivation  the  large  tracts  of  provincial 
land  belonging  to  tnern^  whiph  were  unproductive  and  unprofitable 
throueh  want  of  supervision  on  the  spot.  Its  nature  and  conditions 
(whicn  bore  a  certain  similarity  to  the  earlier^'iu  in  agro  vecligali  of 
the  Western  Empire,  with  which  it  was  ultimately  lused,  and  to 
hereditary  leases  sometimes  granted  in  the  early  Empire)  were 
carefully  defined  by  Zeno  and  amended  by  Justinian.  The 
emphyteuta,  as  the  grantee  of  the  right  was  ultimately  called,  did 
not  become  owner;  the  granter  still  remained  dominus,  all  that  the 
grantee  enjoyed  being  a  jus  in  re  aliena,  but  so  extensive  as  hardly 
to  be  distinguishable  from  ownership.  It  conferred  upon  him  and 
his  heirs  a  perpetual  right  in  the  lands  included  in  the  giant,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  fixed  annual  payment  to  the  lord  (canon)  and  due 
observance  of  conventional  and  statutory  conditions;  but  he  was 
not  entitled  to  abandon  it,  nor  able  to  free  himself  of  the  obligations 
he  had  undertaken,  without  the  lord's  consent.  The  latter  was 
entitled  to  hold  the  grant  forfeited  if  the  canon  fell  into  arrear 
for  three  years  (in  church  lands  for  two),  or  if  the  land-tax  was  in 
arrear  for  the  same  period,  or  if  the  emphyteuta  allowed  the  lands  to 
deteriorate,  or  if  he  attempted  to  alienate  them  (alienare  pteliora- 

*  Dig.  xliv.  3,  9. 

'  See  Elia  Lattes,  Stuat  siorici  sopra  il  Contratto  d'Enfiteusi  neUe  sue 
rdationi  col  Coionato  (Turin,  1868),  chaps,  i  and  3 ;  and  Francois,  De 
rEmphytiose  (Paris,  1883);  Beaudouin  in  Nouv.  reo.  hist.  (1898),  pp. 

f;45  seq. ;  Karlowa,  Rdm.  R.  G.  ii.  pp.  1268  seq.    The  name  comes 
rom  the  Obligation  imposed  upon  the  grantees  to  make  plantations 
(Jiit^vrtimp). 
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tiones  as  the  text  says)  without  observance  of  statutcvy  requireoiettts. 
These  were  that  he  should  intimate  an  intended  alienation  and  the 
name  of  the  intended  alienee  to  the  lord,  so  that  the  latter,  before 

giving  his  assent,  might  satisfy  himself  that  he  would  not  be  a  loser 
y  the  transaction;  and,  if  the  alienation  was  to  be  by  sale,  be  had 
to  state  the  price  fixed,  so  as  to  give  the  lord  the  o(q»rtunity  of 
exercising  his  statutory  right  of  pre-emptbn  at  the  same  figure.  If 
those  requirements  were  complied  with,  and  the  bed  (himseu  declin- 
ing to  purchase)  stated  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  proposed 
alienee,  he  was  not  entitled  to  re«st  the  alienatbn.  provided  a 
payment  (Jaudemium)  was  made  to  him  of  a.%  of  the  sale  prke 
or  of  the  value  of  the  lands  in  consideratba  of  his  cnforeed 
consent. 

The  changes  in  the  law  of  obligation  were  more  superficial  than 
those  in  the  law  of  property,  and  consisted  principally 
in  the  simplification  of  formalities  and  in  some  cases 
in  their  entire  abolition.    To  describe  them,  however, 
would  carry  us  into  details  which  would  here  be  out  of  place. 

Changes  in  the  Lam  of  Succession. — ^The  changes  made  in  the 
law  of  succession  by  Justinian's  Christian  predecessors,  especially 
Theodosius  1 1.  and  Anastasius.  were  far  from  msignificant ; 
buthisown  were  in  somedircctions positively  revolutionary. 
The  testament  per  aes  et  libram  of  thcjus  civile  probably 
never  obtained  any  firm  footing  in  the  £ast ;  for  it  was  only 
by  Caracalla's  constitution  comerrine  citizenship  on  all  his 
free  subjects  that  provincials  generafly  acouircd  le^tameii/s/iKiM:  and 
by  that  time  a  testament  bearing  externally  the  requisite  number  of 
seals  had  been  recognized  as  Aifficient  for  a  grant  of  bonorum  possessio 
unchallengeable  by  the  heirs-at-law,  even  though  they  were  able  to 
prove  that  neither /amf/ta«  mancipatio  nor  testamenti  nuncupatio 
had  intervened.  Hence  the  universal  adoption  of  what  Justmiaa 
calls  the  praetorian  testament,  which,  however,  underwent  consider- 
able reform  at  the  hands  of  the  emperors,  notably  Theodosius  II. 
and  Vakntinian  III.,  in  the  requirement  On  the  ordinary  case)  of 
signature  by  the  testator  and  subscription  by  the  witnesses,  thereby 
becoming  what  Justinian  calls  the  tripartite  testament.  There 
was  much  hesitating  legislation  on  the  subject  before  the  law  vas 
finally  established  as  it  stands  in  the  Justinianian  books;  and  even 
at  the  last  we  find  it  encumbered  with  many  excg>tions  and  reserva- 
tions in  favour  of  testaments  that  were  merely  deeds  of  divisioa  by 
a  parent  among  his  children,^  testaments  made  in  time  of  plague, 
testaments  made  before  a  magistrate  and  recorded  in  books  ot  court, 
testaments  entrusted  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  emperor,  and  so 
forth.  Codicils  had  become  deeds  ot  such  importance  as,  in  the 
absence  of  a  testament,  to  be  dealt  with  as  imposing  a  trust  on  the 
heir-at-law;  it  was  therefore  thought  expedient  to  deny  effect  to 
them  unless  attested  by  at  least  nve  witnesses.  And  a  most  im- 
portant step  in  advance  was  taken  by  Justinian  in  the  rccognitioa 
of  the  validity  of  an  oral  mortis  causa  trust ;  for  he  declared  that,  if  it 
should  be  represented  to  a  competent  judge  that  a  person  on  his 
death-bed  had  by  word  of  mouth  directed  his  heir  to  give  something 
to  the  complainant,  the  heir  should  be  required  either  on  his  oath 
to  deny  the  averment  or  to  give  or  pay  what  was  claimed.' 

In  the  matter  of  intestacy  there  nad  been  long  a  halting  between 
two  opinions — a  desire  still  further  to  amend  the  law  in  the  directtoo 
taken  by  the  praetors  and  by  the  legislature  in  the  Ter- 
tullian  and  Orphitian  senatusconsults,  and  yet  a  hesitancy 
about  breaking  altogether  from  the  time-hallowed  principle 
of  agnation.  Justinian  in  his  Code  went  far  beyond  nis 
predecessors,  making  a  mother's  right  of  succession  independent 
altogether  of  the  jus  liberorum ;  extending  that  of  a  daughter  or 
sister  to  her  descendants,  without  any  deduction  in  favour  of  ag- 
nates thus  excluded;  admitting  emancipated  collaterals  and  thev 
descendants  as  freely  as  if  there  had  been  no  capitis  demiuutio 
minima',  applying  to  agnates  the  same  successio  rraduum  that  the 

Sraetors  had  allowed  to  cognates,  and  so  forth.  But  it  was  by  his 
[ovels.  especially  the  11 8th  and  127th,  that  he  revolutionized 
the  system,  by  eradicating  agnation  altogether  (except  as  regard: 
adopted  children)  and  settling  the  canons  ofdescent — which  were  the 
same  for  real  and  personal  estate — solely  on  the  Ixuis  of  bkiod 
kinship,  whether  through  males  or  females,  and  whether  crossed  or 
not  by  a  capitis  deminutio.  First  came  descendants  of  the  intestate, 
male. and  female  alike,  taking  per  capita  if  all  were  of  tlw  same 
degree,  per  stirpes  if  of  different  degrees.  Failing  descendants,  the 
succession  passed  to  the  nearest  ascendants,  and,  concurrently  with 
them,  to  brothers  and  sisters  of  full  blood  (germani)  and  (by  Nov.  127) 
the  children  of  any  that  had  predeceased.  Where  there  were  ascend- 
ants alone,  one-half  of  the  successu>n  went  to  the  paternal  lioe 
and  one-half  to  the  maternal;  where  there  were  asixndants  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  only  brothers  and  sisters,  the  diviskia 
was  made  equally  per  capita;  when  children  of  a  deceased  brother 
or  sister  participated  it  was  per  stirpes.  In  the  third  class  came 
brothers  and  sistere  of  half  blood  and  their  children,  and  grand- 
children of  brothers  and  sisters  german;  the  division  here  was  on 
the  same  principle  as  in  the  second  class.  The  fourt|i  class  included 
all  other  collaterals  according  to  propinquity,  apparently  to  the 
remotest  degree,  and  without  distinction  between  full  and  half  blood; 

■  Inst.  ii.  23,  (  12. 
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Ib  dcf"*  eutuded  the  nun 
c  dtp™  ihey  look  fir  toftla. 
niin  by  hi.  IIJlK  Novel  ou|l 


ally  aUHUbed  bcnwum  paiitstw  contra  tabtdat  ai  jfgardi 
Ircebora  penoiu  and  coabliibcd  the  principle  that  a  child 
bad,  u  I  lemal  nile,  u  iidiRent  ud  IndeCeuiUe  right 

ne  of  lui  latber'B  hein  LB  a  certun  ihaie  "  '" ' 

n...  ...ri  ihit  >  pMtnt  hid  Ih*  eiioe  ri 

he  litter  hud  died  without  !■ 

liHiJC^rii  W.'SSld  w-'a  child. 


he  mei 

under  the  practice  oi  rne  ccniumvinu  court  hj[j 
ol  the  •hue  to  ohich  the  child  would  have  been  cut 
had  been  laiKd  by  Jju<|o>«>  (by  Novd  18}  to  01 

He  did  hot  allov  challence  o(  Che  will  to  be  eicluded,  ■•  in  lbs 
earlier  gittntt  inetMdm  tai^mtjftit  became  the  tpftLitur  h^d  m,ide 
advancea  to  hie  child  duriiw  bit  life  or  left  him  a  i^  .  v-  'tch 
quaniiulivdy  equalled  the  tegitim;  hii  idea  wa'i  ih  ir   .    '  '<i  ■■■it 

entitled  to  recognition  by  hit  parent «  on*  ^ .hi^  ;^if  ■:,.-,< to 

deny  him  that  pofiTion  witiwiit  ftatutory  grouoda  waa  (0  put  upon 
bini  an  Indigiuty  which  the  lav  would  not  pemiit- 

Anunwit  the  other  beneficial  cliangea  effected  by  Juitiniaa  may 
be  mcntwilcd  Ibc  anmilation  io  lar  aa  pouible  of  ibrrdiUi  and 
_^^         Iniunim  ftiuisit,  io  that  the  latter  might  be  taken  like 

*"■  equipaiaiion  ol  Iwciea  and  aiondir  IruM-filta,  and 
the  application a[ »me ol tbnrrulei u mnia catm donaliau: the 
evtcMion  ol  the  principle  ol  "  ttaMniaiion  "  to  every  heir  iritnout 
eaccption.  K  that,  il  he  died  wiihin  the  lime  a1h»ed  hira  lor  con- 
•idcnnn  whether  or  not  be  would  vxm  lirmfui  Miiuanii],  hit 
power  of  acceptance  or  declinature  uhco  to  ^hdra^  to  be  ^lerciaed 
by  them  within  what  remaincil  of  the  period;  the  inlnd^ictiDn  ol 
«nirY  under  inventory  (runi  AeiujCnd  iioenfainijr  wluch  limited  the 
**riT*  reiponiibilitifl  aiH  rendered  unoeccHary  Ibc  nin#  or  twelve 
onthi  of  deiiberalioni  and  the  application  o<  the,  principle  ol 


••"Jf"  Code  ibouid  be  regarded  aiiuitncdanypartiofonegreat 
~*"  piece  of  kxiiiation  and  all  ol  eoMd  authority;  and  that, 
~*[T  although  DHed  and  Code  <reREUt  (dkOioni  of  I 

different  handi,  yet  they  were  to  be  mated  with  the  lame  teipect 
a>  ii  they  had  been  the  work  of  luaiijfiian  lunneH.  But,  while 
everything  within  them  was  to  be  held  aj|  law,  nothing  outaide  them 
wai  to  be  looked  at,  not  even  the  volum^from  which  they  had  been 
collected:  and  k  Ear  did  tbii  go  that,  «Iter  the  puMicalion  in  sn 
□E  the  reviled  Code,  neither  (he  lint  edition  of  U  nor  the  Fifty 
Decisions  were  allotted  10  be  referred  ti.   If  .       ■    1 
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hk  deci^n.  u  being  outside  hie  co1leci|ian>  the  only  [ounlain  oi  the 
Uw.  To  pmerve  the  purity  of  the  leL.  JuBinian  lorbade  the  uie 
of  conventional  abbrevialioni  (nrlat  it)  nuking  IranKripti,  visiting 
an  oflcndci  with  the  penaliiei  o(  fakftcation  (crimen /ii/ii|.  Literal 


but  of  commenlaiiefc  notes. . abndgincnta,  eicirpt«_and  (cnera 

mMtly  by  profc«or»  [nalBiijiim),  anjl  their  produclioni  may  havi 
been  intended  primarily  for  cducatif^Wl  purposes;  but  they  tooi 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  pracliti  'nets  and  were  used  witbou 
•cruple  in  the  courts.    A  Greek  i>iini].    rnicn/lte /nilidiln,  usuall] 


buted  ID  TbeophituE.  a 


liat  IheiE  is  any  niAcient  authority  lor 
L     If  he  be  right  io  auunung  that  it  was 
>n  of  Gains,  its  historical  eiiMiiatiani  wiU 
Dore  confidence.* 
n  Baoki  in  III  £0j(.— The  literary  wort 
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In  |[|L-  icLgn  of  Leo,  though  begun  in  the  i 
!■■  "■  ln.t  a  sort  oi  lost ilutionaT work,  cnt'"' 
r  <  '  I  iri.ltvpubltshedbyLeotLnderlhenj 
'■^.a'consiBtsof  sixty  books,  sjbd 


r40,  professedly      ™^„ 

.L-:i  til.'  Macedonian  oo 
,<■„,„  .Vnanuie  from  the 
-rtmiul  tmpcnir,  fbUowcd 
,K,.,  Lii  [lie  end  of  tbc9th 

le  Jij^inianitn  collKtiont 

w'^i^u.dniamip^SlIK 
tion.    the  renK  wu  tba 
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...Code  or  Nov. 


vbetber  from 
:*),    Lw'a»n. 

IMS  of  the  «£ 


CDllectcd  from  the 
HS,  tne  so-called    IIii»l|Hi*al  li 

T,\a  lor  modem  civilian.     Li 
loth  to  the  I3th  century  are  also  tailed  «»•(>■  but  are 
.    The  Baiaica  retaioea  its  statutory  anthmiy  iinlil 

into'^lccl  in  practice;  ifid  tboueh  nearly  the  whole 
■cat  part  ol  in  JiMii  hai-e  come  to  us,  ytt  But  a  auiglt 
py  ol  il  oiita.  In  place  was  taken  by  epitopn 
dij,  thi^  Ijst  being  the  'E(1^.^X«  of  Contantinua 
Ifs  aluiut  1 J4S,  ■'  a  miserable  epitome  oi  the  epittmes 

11;  the  year  I&35,  in  place  of  th 


IS  before 
n  the  rise 


school  it 


jiid  frirs,  i.B.  the  Digest  and  Code,  which  he  sayi  he  had 
.....  ..^,..r.iTTed  to  ltary,al  the  same  time  declaring  that  hn 


atJustiniAn' 
id  1*8^-97- 

a  UnKnthal),  Leipaig.  1833-3* 
7,  by  Fcrrini  and  Mcrcatl,  was 

li.tory  of  Bviantine  law  auUequeni  to  Jurtlnia 
ukitkJi  Sri  Griichiuli.-RSm- RrM    '      ' 
,  (;,Mr=-K»™ni   (t»39):  Monre. 
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vaftcctent  intouK  [a  luty  ubeyoodquation^for  tbcR  ii  pre- 

li{<<li  ih*  RquimnenU  of  balh  Code  Hnd  Novell  an  aaupu- 
led.  Of  alhn  nuouniFnu  sf  the  unie  pniixl  Ihil 
Xmncr  in  It^y  KvenL  uc  rritmd  ta  by  Bavigny 
Vdlume  el  hit  Hiatry  sf  Ui  Jiniu  £aB  n  tin  JlSsU 
AiH.  tmong  wUch  may  bs  mcntunei]  the  Turin  tfoH  of  the 
Jiiiiitulat  which  FittinE  Mcribr*  to  tbout  the  yf«r  UJi'  uvl  two 
litllt  pieces  known  u  the  DiOamm  it  (wilionu  ud  ibe  CtUiaa 
dt  ItMribKi.*  The  jtivaikin  of  Ibe  Lonib«rd«,  the  dlHurbutcc  they 
cauied  in  Italy  for  Iwo  CFnlunEi,  and  the  bairier  tbey  lorrond 
between-il  and  ihe  re«(  ol  Europe  mUitatcd  aciintt.the  ipcttd  of 

to  ibe  I  iih  century)  witbouE  much  intcrnipcEofi  at  lav  icfaixji  in 
Rome,  and  alfo  at  Kavenna,  the  leat  of  (be  exajcbt,  to  which  (but 
ihit  it  doubiTuI)  the  Khool  {sMA'Hm)  of  RoiiK,  levlved  by  Jiutiiuan, 
ii  taid  to  h»ve  been  tramfened  In  dw  iiEh  century.  By  the 
Loinbardi.  u  their  avagery  toaed  down,  the  Roman  Uv  wu  po 
Car  recocniied  that  tbey  ilDawed  it  to  be  applied  to  the  Rmnan  living 
withia  Hicir  territory,  and  it  fa  aald  even  to  have  been  taufht  in 
Pai4a,  wliieh  thty  had  eitabliihiid  a>  Ihcjr  capital,  Theii  overthrow 
by  Clurie«a(ne  opened  an  outlet  fur  it  beyond  Italy ;  and  there  li 

were  already  elccutalint  in  the  bindi  d  the  dtny  In  varioui  paiti 
of  Europe.  Y«  then;  art  tew  lemaiiu  o(  any  literature  olihl. 
period  indicating  much  acquaintance  with  then.   Tbe  only  vritinn 

■—-■ >■ "--■  --.-,■«  Pmaint,  an  a&ridgmelu 

ucribed  to  the  7th  cexti 
inlaininf  obrervitic 
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rs 


I  he  Digett,  tbe  Code 
in  larie  part  a 

™ibly  by  a° 


of  tbe  fim  IHghi  boolo  of  the  Code, 

the  Lontbvdic  Qtualioitti  at  Umiu  c 

Germanic  ud  Roman  lawt  with  tejit_  _._ .,_  _._ , 

"■  -  -■  "  ■  ■  -  lian'a  Ej^toitic,  and  tuppned  to  have 
b  century;  the  aHalieif  Bntkyhria^ 
latcd  reviuoa  of  JuetlniaD'a  Initilutea^ 
hia  Diher  boolo,  whicfa  Fittriu;  and 
'Tiilen  in  France  <peihapi  OiCana), 
lua,  about  the  very  bnnnnhu  of  the 
^'  E^ftepliffmi  Utum  Komaiiprvii,  a 
■'"■■"'       '     '     r  booka.  pcobeblv 

impiled  fi 
Apart  from  theee  remains  a  wofd  may  here  be  laid  ■ 
wortof  tbeg)o«ariiu.>   It  waaat  the  veryend  oF  the  iilt 

thatatihe  bwaduiol  of  Bologna,  then  undirthe 
■r*^  of  tbe  celebrated  Ttoeriui.  the  iludy  at  Roman  li 
g^      somewhat  niddeniy  to  attract  UudcnU  from  all  parti  o) 

Europe.  Parllythroughmiocanceandpaitly throughthe 
■ciionoltheclergy.lhepartiofthefuiiinianianl^Islalion  that  bad 
hitherto  been  in  ordinary  u>e  went  the  lutitutct.  the  Code  and  the 
Noveb.  The  Etit.  from  ii>  elemenury  chancier,  had  nitunlly 
comnwBded  ilKlf;  tbe  Code  and  the  Noveii,  with  their  abundant 
legillatioa  on  natten  eccle^aslical,  were  in  many  respects  charter 
ofthe  chureh'a  privilegrj,  and  were  priied  accordingly;  but  tl 
DiGcst,  ai  bring  Ibe  worE  of  pagan  iuiisls.  had  been  laoknfon  atkani 
■nd  practically  little  used.    The  Code  and  the  Novell,  hovcvc 


haff.  oiieied   little  alli 


of  Irr 


a   laymn   of  Tl 
vhing  of  tl 


revelation.    Di^aEiL , ^^,^  ...».»..^  „  ., 

in  aii  lit  put>  was  aclivelv  begun,  and  a  new  .chool 
gtossariils  (gfcujndffii),  of  whom  Imerius  ht-  -'- 
reeankd  ai  the  founder.    This  great  rnan, 

bcvn  trained  both  in  logic  and  rhetoric  an- . 

iludied  and  taught  law  al  Rome  before  coming  to  Bologna, 

than  ■  gloHstot.    He  was  al»  the  Bnt  of  (he  r--'^— '- 

Ihelawinnicicntifieway.    lnhii,Siin       ~"' 

10  him  by  Fitring  on  evidence  which 

produced  for  his  contemporarfei  and 

planned  ud  K>  far  lystemallc  manual  oi  ine  luoicci-matter  01  ine 

Code,  onitting  the  last  three  boalta.'    The  ubiect  was  irralcd  in 

full  relatioB  to  tbe  Dlher_paiti  of  the  Cortat  /nrii,  but  [ollowg  in 

general  the  tittei  of  Ihc  Code.   The  glossaton  got  their  name  from 

Ihe  floiut.  I*,  marginal  and  interlinear  annotations  (both  fram- 

maiKal  and  dodnnal)  with  which  they  fumiihed  the  leiti  of  the 


'  Fitiint,  Pfcr  Ji.  loKnannle  Tiirliur  hMMiBaen^st  (Halle, 
S7"l;  cfTConrai,  G«cl.  J.  Oulliw  h.  lui.  i.  rSm.  JSiw/nlirrni 
Ji/MuUw,  vol.  i.  pp.  180  >e<i,.l,eipiig,  1891. 

•  Brnihybriiu  Wis  jaii  inlit  ii  a  fuller  title  given  lo  II.  It 
as  also  been  called  Cor^j  litum.    It  fint  got  the  name  Brath^t" 

•SaviKTiy,  C^Vi'ihui.  ,.  R.  vols.  J-s, 

•Sec  ii™inaC"f«/r  of  Imeriui  by  Tilling  (Berlin.  1S04).    Two 

y  Ihc  same  auihur.   Set  also  Fining,  Z.  d.  Sf.  Si^L  ivL  pp.  I  •«). 


whidi  irnt  in  their  baoda.    They  also  wi 


entirely  10  [he  Cor^  Juni,  being  almoat  wholly  ignorant  rf  the 
hislory  of  the^law.     Beginning  with  Irncriue,  the  arLool  laated  fca 

who  died  in  law  after  having  made  a  lyitematic  but  wmibajiied 
collection  of  the  glosMi  of  hii  predecenori,  whidi  wai  afterwards 
knownuIheCleiHOrduHriaor"  The  Great  Cloak"  Among  Ibe 
more  famoui  repreientativei  of  the  ichool  (other  than  ImeriusJ 
were,  in  the  j7Lh  anluiy.  Dulgarui.  Martinus,  Jacobui  vtd  Hugo. 
kn"vr  i!ic  (Trj'V"*  itcUra.  and  Accunsui  himadf.  Totheie 
mi. .  I  .  ' : :,  1  1  :.,, .  atinus  and  Vacariui  of  tbe  Ilth  and  Aio 
•n-I  O'l  •.i,:\ui  of  ilx:  Ilth  cmlsiy.  TIw  DigcM.  ai  uied  by  the 
rii.  .11 11..  M-ii  dliidtd  into  three  parti,  known  ai  JNfeUasi  Vcfu 
(be...!;,  i-:4.  til.:),  /«ftr(tn(inis  (bpoka  »i,  tit.  3-38).  and  Diffj/inB 
M.::,-i  (Ix'iiiis  ii  to  IBe  end).  Tbe  nanDieripIi  of  theie.  as  used 
by  ■:,:  ,■:  ..-iri-f..  .uiialled  the  Vulgate  (fecH*  VVHtr).  to  distinguish 
Ihi  1.1  rr..iii  iW  Mi.r.nibH  Manuscript  (ftOia  /uaaa).  on  which. 

cause  of  this  just-m^tianed  threefold  di 

distributed  in..  .  _     _  , _,  .    

containing  the  fint  nine  booViof  the  Code:  and  the  Efth,  called  sol*' 
nids  ^ominr  hpim,  containing  the  Imtitules;  134  of  the  Novdi 
in  Latin  (liaown  ai  the^iUJbMtem'li  and  the  last  three  books  << 

The  uecea  of  the  Actunian  gloa  waa  nlber'  detrimental  to 
ackntlAc  development  of  tbe  law.  It  biame  ■  aorr  of  code  in 
lIKlf  which  both  in  tbe  schoots  and  the  courti  tended  to  superHde 
tbe  texta  of  luatinian.  ^  The  intelligent  study  of  the  Source*  vai 
acglected  while  lawyers  4evoted  ihemielvet  to  subtle  distinctions 

during  the  14th  and  1550  centuries  of  (he  methods  of  scholasticism 
to  the  Roman  law.    The  authors  of  thit  scholaaiic  jurisprudence. 


ailed  BanoWsti.    This  ichool,  ^nver  (1 
tosvards  developing  a  definite  lyitt 
■      -  and  thereby  I 


Ktoll.     On  aj 
iDUDcdiatdy  mounted  (1 

tbe  Nalivily.      . 

OT  tuiUiia    (Gr. 
scroll ")  celebrating  the    bslivali  of  the  ecclesiastical  y 
'     "  'he  uints  and  iVher  sacred  subjects— on  tl 

(eilretnely  impressive);  the  last  judgmt 
treachery  of  Judai;  tbe  nlartyrdom  of  St   Stephen;  Simeon 
*Difnla  Jitlniani  AutusU.  rccognovit  Tb.  Mommsen  (Berlin. 


MTOlJuli 


is  mesnl,  m  Kiumb 


nailuli^m,  tTj.  and  authi 
ionwhelhc-^AnastasiujI.  (j 
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Stylites;  paschal  and  pentecostal  hymns.  The  MS.  of  the 
hymns,  written  by  his  own  hand,  was  said  to  have  been  preserved 
in  the  church  of  Cyrus,  in  which  he  was  buried  and  celebrated 
as  a  saint  on  the  xst  of  October.  Prof.  C.  Knimbacher,  who 
has  edited  the  works  of  Romanos  from  the  best  (the 
Patmos)  MSS.,  regards  him  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
Byzantine  age,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  crclfniantiral  poet 
of  any  age. 

Editions:  J.  B.  Htra,  Analtcta  Sacra^  L  (1876),  containing 
39  poems,  and  Sanctus  Romaniu  Vetenan  Mehdonan  Princeps 
(1888),  unth  three  additional  hymns  from  the  monasteiy  of  St  John 
in  Patmos.  See  also  ntra's  Hymnographie  <U  FEgtise  grecque  (1867) ; 
C.  Krumbacher,  CesckichU  der  bytantiniscluu  LiUernur  (1897); 
and  Hymns. 

ROMAHOV*  the  name  of  the  Russian  imperial  dynasty, 
regnant  in  the  male  line  from  1613  to  1730,  and  thenceforward 
in  the  female  line.  The  Romanovs  descended  from  Andrei,, 
sumamed  Kobyla,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Moscow  from 
Prussia  about  1341  to  enter  the  service  of  the  giand-duke 
Semen  (d.  1353).  His  son  Feodor,  sumamed  Koschka,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  families  of  Sudiovo-Kobylin,  Kalytschev 
and  Schercmetjev,  as  well  as  of  the  Romanovs.  Feodor's 
grandson,  Sakhariya  Ivanovich,  was  a  boyar  of  Vasilil  V., 
giand-duke  of  Moscow  at  intervals  between  1425  and  1462, 
and  the  family  took  its  name  from  his  grandson  Roman,  whose 
daughter  Anastasia  Romanovna  married  the  tsar  Ivan  the 
Terrible.  Her  brother  Nikita  Romanovich  married  the  princess 
Eudozia  Alezandrovna,  a  descendant  of  Andrei  Jaroslavovich, 
grand-duke  of  Susdal- Vladimir  (d.  1264),  and  in  this  way  the 
Romanovs  were  linked  up  with  the  ancient  royal  house  of 
Rurik.  The  Romanovs  suffered  heavily  in  the  disorders  follow- 
ing on  the  death  of  IvaiL  Some  were,  executed  and  others 
e^ed.  Nikita's  son  Feodor  (the  archimandrite  Philaret) 
was  banished,  but  was  recalled  by  the  false  Demetrius.*  In 
x6xo  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  king  of  Poland,  but  his  piety 
and  virtues  led  to  the  election  of  his  son,  Mikhail  Feodorovich 
Romanov,  to  the  throne  of  the  tsars  in  16x3.  Philaret  became 
patriarch  of  Moscow  in  1619,  and  supported  his  son's  govern- 
ment  until  his  death  in  1634.  Mikhail  was  seventeen  when  be 
began  his  reign,  and  died  in  1645.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Alexis,  whose  three  sons,  Feodor  IH.,  Ivan  n.  and  Peter  I. 
(the  Great),  inherited  the  throne.  After  the  two  years'  reign  of 
Peter's  widow,  Ekaterina  Aleksievna  Skavronska  (Catherine  I.), 
his  grandson,  Peter  Aleksievich  (Peter  IL),  succeeded.  He 
died  in  1730,  and  the  succession  devolved  on  the  family  of 
Ivan  n.,  on  his  daughter  Anna  (1730-40)  and  his  great-grand- 
son Ivan  m.,  and  in  1741  on  Elirabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Peter's  elder  daiighter,  Anna,  had  married  Charles 
Frederick  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  with  the  accession  of  her 
son,  Peter  III.,  in  1762  begins  the  present  reigning  dynasty  of 
Hobtein-Gottoip  or  Oldenburg-Romanov. 

See  R.  Ntsbet  Bain,  The  First  R/mttttovs  (190^);  P.  V.  Dolgoru- 
Icov.  St^ice-sur  tes  principales  families  de  la  Eussic  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin, 
1858). 

ROMAK  RELIGION.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  people  we  are  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Greece,  dealing 
with  separate,  though  interacting,  developments  in  a  number 
of  indepoident  communities,  but  with  a  single  commtmity 
which  won  iU  way  to  the  headship  first  of  Latium,  then  of  Italy 
and  finally  of  a  Etiropean  empire.  But  this  very  fact  of  its 
ever-extending  influence,  coupled  with  an  absence  of  dogmatism 
in  belief,  which  made  it  at  all  times  ready  and  even  anxious  to 
adopt  foreign  customs  and  ideas,  gave  its  religion  a  constantly 
ffhifn'ng  and  broadening  character,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  original  essentials.  By  the  time  when  Latin 
literature  begins,  the  genuine  Roman  religion  had  already 
been  overlaid  by  fordgn  cults  and  modes  of  thought,  by  the 
<'i«g«ir^l  period  it  was — except  in  formal  observance — practically 
buried  and  to  a  large  extent  fossilized.  But  the  comparative 
study  of  religions  has  suggested  the  lines  of  reconstitution 
and  the  careful  analysis  of  survivals  embedded  in  literature 
and  the  evidence  of  monumental  remains,  and  in  particular 


of  the  old  calendars,  has  enabled  modem  scholars  to  make  good 
progress  in  the  task  of  separating  the  elements  due  to  different 
periods  and  influences. 

The  Roman  people  were  of  Aryan  stock,  a  section  of  a  host 
of  invaders  from  the  north,  who  overran  and  settled  in  the  Italian 
peninsula.  They  preserved  traces  of  their  original  nationality 
not  merdy  in  the  general  cast  of  their  religious  thought,  but 
in  certain  common  featxires  such  as  the  worship  of  the  hearth 
(Vesta)  and  of  the  skynlivinity  (Jupiter)  (see  Greek  Reugion). 
But  the  development  of  their  religion  was  azrested  at  an  earlier 
stage  than  that  of  the  Greeks:  with  them — at  any  rate  in  the 
genuine  Roman  period— Animism  never  passed  into  Anthropo- 
morphism; they  stopped  at  the  concq>tion  of  the  "  spirit " 
without  reaching  that  of  the  "god."  Their  belief  mij^t  be 
described  as  a  polydemonism  rather  than  a  polytheism,  or 
more  correctly,  to  avoid  altogether  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
notions,  as  a  '*  multinuminxsm." 

In  the  cult  and  ritual  of  Rome  there  are  enshrined  many  sur- 
vivals from  a  very  early  form  of  religious  thought  prior  to  the  de- 
velopment ofthe  characteristic  Roman  attitude  of  mind.  |k|faA. 
Fetishism — the  belief  in  the  magic  or  divine  power  of  j^^, 
inanimate  objects — is  seen  in  the  cult  of  stones,  such  as 
the  silex  of  Jupiter  (luppiter),  which  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  ceremonial  of  treaty-making,  and  the  lapis  used  in  the 
ritual  of  the  aquadicium,  a  process,  probably  magic  in  origin, 
designed  to  produce  rain  after  a  long  drought.  The  boimdary- 
stones  between  properties  {Urmint)  were  also  the  objects  of  cidt 
at  the  annual  festival  of  the  Terminalia,  and  the  "  god  Terminus," 
the  symbolic  boundary-stone,  shares  with  Jupiter  the  great 
temple  on  the  CapitoL  Tree-worship  {q.v.)  again  is  a  constantly 
recurring  feature,  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  permanently  sacred 
character  of  the  ficus  Ruminalis  and  the  caprificus  of  the 
Campus  Martins,  and  above  all  in  the  oak  of  luppiter  Ferdrius, 
on  which  the  spalia  opima  woe  himg  after  a  victory.  Nor  did 
Roman  fetishism  stop  short  at  natural  objects.  The  household 
was  always  the  centre  of  religious  cult,  and  certain  objects 
in  the  house— the  door,  the  hearth,  the  store<upboard  (penus) — 
seem  alwa3rs  to  have  had  a  sacred  significance,  and  so  became 
the  objects  and  later  the  sites  of  the  domestic  worship.  Of  the 
cult  of  animals  there  is  just  sufficient  trace  to  show  that  it  must 
formo-ly  have  had  its  place  in  religious  rite;  the  animals,  once 
the  objects  of  worship,  appear  in  later  times  as  the  attributes 
of  divinities,  ior  instance,  the  sacred  wolf  and  woodpecker  of 
Mara. 

But  Fetishism  must  very  early  have  developed  into  Animism, 
the  feeUng  of  the  sacredness  of  the  object  into  the  sense  of  an 
indwelling  spirit.  In  the  animistic  attitude  we  have  in- 
deed the  true  background  of  the  genuine  Roman  religion; 
but  its  characteristic  and  peculiar  development  is  a  kind 
of  "  higher  Animism/'  which  can  associate  the  "  spirit "  not 
merely  with  visible  and  tangible  objects,  but  with  states  and 
actions  in  the  life  of  the  in^vidual  and  the  community.  No 
doubt  the  later  indigUamerUa  {"  bidding-prayers  ")  which  give 
us  detailed  lists  of  the  spirits  which  preside  over  the  various 
actions  of  the  infant,  or  the  stages  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
or  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  farmer,  are  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  deliberate  pontifical  elaboration,  but  they  are  a 
true  indication  of  the  Roman  attitude  of  mind,  which  reveals 
itself  continually  in  the  analysis  of  the  cults  of  the  household 
or  the  festivals  of  the  agricultural  year. 

The  *'  powcn  "  (numina,  not  def),  which  thus  become  the  obtects 


constantly  recurring  formula  of  prayer),  but  the  sphere  of  action 
of  each  is  deariy  marked  and  an  appeal  to  a  spirit  outside  his  own 
special  aphare  would  never  even  be  thought  of.  Locality  thus 
becomes  an  important  point  in  the  conception  of  the  nutnen:  the 
household  spirits  must  oe  worshipped  at  the  door,  the  hearth,  the 
store-cupboard,  and  the  external  spuits  of  the  fields  and  countryside 
have  their  sacred  hill-tops  or  groves.  But  the  numen  has  no  form 
of  sensuous  representation,  nor  does  he  need  a  house  to  dwell  in: 
statue' and  temple  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Roman  religion.  Nor 
are  the  nmmina,  not  bcii^  anthropomorphic,  capable  of  relation 
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Co  one  another:  henra  there  is  no  Roman  mythologY*  Yet,  all- 
powerful  in  their  individual  spheres  of  action,  they  can  influence  the 
fortunes  of  men  and  can  enter  into  relations  with  them.  The 
primary  attitude  of  man  to  the  numina  seems  clearly  to  be  one 
of  fear,  which  survives  prominently  in  the  "  impish  "  character  oC 
certain  of  the  spiritcof  the  countrynde,  such  as  raunus  and  Inuus, 
and  is  always  seen  in  the  underlying  conception  of  religio,  a  sense  of 
awe  in  the  presence  of  a  superhuman  power.  But  the  practical 
mind  of  the  Roman  gives  this  relation  a  legal  turn:  the  ius  sacrum, 
which  regulates  the  dealings  of  men  with  the  divine  powers,  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  ius  publicumt  the  body  of  civil  law,  and  the 
various  acts  of  worship,  prayer  and  thanksjnving  are  conceived  of 
under  the  legal  aspect  of  a  contract.  The  base-notion  is  that  the 
spirits,  if  they  are  given  their  due,  will  make  a  return  to  man:  the 
object  of  the  recurring  annual  festivals  is  to  propitiate  them  and 
forestall  any  hostile  intention  by  puttins  them,  as  it  were,  in  debt  to 
man — more  rarely  to  express  gratitude  for  benefits  received* 

In  such  a  religion  exactness  of  ritual  must  play  a  large 
part — so  large,  indeed,  that  xoany  modem  critics  have  been 
misled  into  regarding  the  Roman  religion  as  a  mere 
network  of  fonnalities  without  any  background  of 
genuine  religious  feeling.  This  formalism  shows  itself  in  many 
ways.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  make  quite  certain 
ths^t  the  right  deity  is  being  addressed:  hena  it  is  well  to 
invoke  all  the  spirits  who  might  be  concerned,  and  even  to  add 
a  general  formula  to  cover  omissions;  here  we  have  the  ritual 
significance  of  the  indigUamenta,  Place,  again,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  an  essential  element  even  in  Uie  conception  of  the 
numen,  and  is  therefore  all-important  in  ritual.  So,  too,  is  the 
character  of  the  offering:  male  victims  must  be  sacrificed  to 
male  deities;  female  victims  to  goddesses:  white  animals 
are  the  due  of  the  di  superif  the  gods  of  the  upper  world,  black 
animals  of  the  gods  below.  Special  deities,  moreover,  will 
demand  special  victims,  while  the  more  rustic  numinCf  such  as 
Pales  (9.9.)*  should  be  given  milk  and  millet  cakes  rather  than 
a  blood-offering.  All-important,  too,  is  the  order  of  ceremonial 
and  the  formula  of  prayer:  a  mistake  or  omission  or  an  unpro- 
pitious  interruption  may  vitiate  the  whole  ritual,  and  though 
such  misfortunes  may  occasionally  be  expiated  by  the  addi- 
tional offering  of  a  piaeidum^  in  more  serious  cases  the  whole 
ceremony  must  be  recommenced  ab  initio.  Herein  lies  the 
importance  of  the  priesthood:  the  priest  is  not,  as  in  other 
religions,  the  mediator  between  god  and  man,  but  on  the  one 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  state-worship  the  choten  representative 
of  the  whole  people,  on  the  other  the  repository  of  tradition 
and  ritual  lore. 

This  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  numina  and  manfs 
relation  to  them  is  the  root  notion  of  the  old  Roman  reli^on, 
ffiMMs*  -&n<l  the  fully-formed  state  cult  of  the  di  indigeUs  even 
toM  at  the  earliest  historical  period,  must  have  been  the 

wenb^  result  of  long  and  gradual  development,  of  which  we 
can  to  a  certain  extent  trace  the  stages.  The  original  settle- 
ment on  the  Palatine,  like  its  neighbour  on  the  Quirinal,  was 
an  agricultural  community,  whose  unit  both  from  the  legal 
and  religious  point  of  view  was  not  the  individual  but  the  house- 
hold. Ihe  household  is  thus  at  once  the  logical  starting-point 
of  religious  cult,  and  throughout  Roman  history  the  centre  of 
its  most  real  and  vital  activity.  The  head  of  the  house  (pater- 
familias) is  the  natural  priest  and  has  control  of  the  domestic 
worship:  he  is  assisted  by  his  sons  as  acolytes  (camilli)  and 
deputes  certain  portions  of  the  ritual  to  his  wife  and  daughters 
and  even  to  his  bailiff  (vUicus)  and  his  bailiff's  wife.  The 
worship  centres  round  certain  numina,  the  spirits  indwelling 
in  the  sacred  places  of  the  original  round  hut  in  which  the 
family  lived.  Janus,  the  god  of  the  door,  comes  undoubtedly 
first,  though  unfortunately  we  know  but  little  of  his  worship 
in  the  household,  except  that  it  was  the  concern  of  the  men. 
To  the  women  is  committed  the  worship  of  the  "  blazing  hearth," 
Vesta,  the  natural  centre  of  the  family  life,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  even  to  Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  -291-92)  the  conception  of  Vesta 
was  still  material  and  not  anthroiwmorphic.  The  Penates 
(^.v.)  were  the  numina  of  the  store-cupboard,  at  first  vague 
and  animistic,  but  later  on,  as  the  definite  deus-noiion  was 
developed,  identified  with  certain  of  the  other  divinities  of 
household  or  state  rcligicu. 


To  these  numina  of  the  aacred  places  must  be  added  two  oAcr 
important  conceptions,  that  of  the  Lor  familiaris  and  the  Gemas. 
The  Lor  familiaris  has  been  regarded^  as  the  embodiment 
of  all  the  family  dead  and  his  cult  as  a  consummation  of 
ancestor-worship,  but  a  more  probable  explanation  regards 
him  as  one  of  the  Laces  (9.V.;  numina  of  the  fields  wordiipped  at  the 
compita,  the  places  where  properties  marched)  who  bad  special 
charge  of  the  nouse  or  possibly  of  the  household  servants  (familia)i 
for  it  is  significant  that  his  worship  was  committed  to  tne  charge 
of  the  viltca.  The  Genius  is  originally  the  "  spirit  of  developed 
manhood,"  the  numen  which  b  attached  to  every  man  and  represents 
the  sum  total  of  his  powem  and  faculties  as  the  Jww  .does  of  the 
woman:  each  individual  worships  his  own  Genius  on  his  birthday, 
but  the  b6usehold>cult  is  conccntied  with  the  Genius  of  the  peier- 
familias.  The  established  worship  of  the  household  then  repre- 
sents the  various  members  of  the  family  and  the  central  poiats 
of  the  domestic  activity;  but  we  find  also  in  the  ordinary 
religious  life  of  the  family  a  more  direct  connexion  with  morality 
and  a  greater  religious  sense  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Roman  cult.  The  family  meal  is  sanctified  by  the  offering  of  a 
portion  of  the  food  to  the  household  numina:  the  chief  events 
in  the  individual  life,  birth,  infancy,  puberty,  marriage,  are  all 
marked  by  religious  ceremonial,  in  some  cases  of  a  distinctively 
primitive  character.  The  dead,  too,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
m  eariy  times  they  were  actually  worshipped,  at  any  rate  have 
a  religious  oommenM>ration  as  in  some  sense  still  members  of  the 
family. 

The  next  stage  in  the  logical  development  of  the  state 
religion  should  naturally  be  found  in  the  worshii^  of  the  gens, 
the  aggregate  of  households  belonging  to  one  dan,  a^i- 
but  our  information  about  the  gentile  worship  is  so 
scanty  and  uncertain*  that  we  cannot  make  practical 
use  of  it.  It  is  more  profitable  to  turn  from  the  life  of  the 
household  to  the  out(h>or  occupations  of  the  fields,  where 
the  eariy  Roman  settler  met  with  his  neighbours  to  celebrate  the 
various  stages  of  the  agricultural  year  in  religious  ceremonies 
which  afterwards  became  the  festivals  of  the  state  calendar. 
Here  we  have  a  series  of  celebrations  representing  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  successive  seasons,  addressed  sometimes  to  numina 
who  developed  later  on  into  the  great  gods  of  the  sute,  such 
as  Jupiter,  Mars  or  Ceres,  sometimes  to  vaguer  divinities  who 
remained  always  indefinite  and  rustic  in  character,  such  as 
Pales  and  Consus.  Sometimes  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Lupercalia  (q.v.),  the  attribution  is  so  indefinite  that  it  is  hard 
to  discover  who  was  the  special  deity  concerned;  in  c/iha 
cases,  such  as  those  of  the  Robigalia  and  the  Meditrinalia, 
the  festival  seems  at  first  to  have  been  addressed  generally 
to  any  interested  numina  and  only  later  to  Juve  devdoped  an 
eponyxnous  deity  of  its  own.  Roughly  we  may  distinguish 
three  main  divisions  of  the  calendar  year,  the  festivals  of  ^ring, 
of  the  Harvest  and  of  Winter,  preserving  on  the  whole  thor 
peculiar  characteristics,  (i)  In  the  Spring  (it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  old  Roman  calendar  b^;an  the  year  with  March) 
we  have  ceremonials  of  anticipation  and  prayer  for  the  oops 
to  come:  prominent  among  them  are  the  Fordiddia,  with  its 
symbolic  ^ughter  of  pregnant  cows,  addressed  to  Tdlus,  the 
Cerealia,  a  prayer-service  to  Ceres  for  the  corn-crop,  and  the 
most  important  of  the  rustic  celebrations  of  lustfation  and 
propitiation,  the  Parilia,  the  festival  of  Pales.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Ambarvalia  iq.v.),  the  lustration  of  the 
fields,  a  movable  feast  (and  therefore  not  found  in  the  calendars) 
addrc»ed  at  fint  to  Mars  in  his  original  agricultural  character 
(see  Maks).  (2)  Of  the  Harvest  festivals  the  most  sigmficant 
are  the  twin  celebrations  on  August  21st  and  25th  to  the  divinity- 
pair  Consus  and  Ops,  who  are  both  concerned  with  the  storing 
of  the  year's  produce,  and  two  mysterious  vintage  festivals, 
the  Vinalia  Ruslica  and  the  Meditrinalia,  connected  wigin- 
ally  with  Jupiter.  (3)  The  Winter  festivals  are  less  homo- 
geneous in  character,  but  we  may  distinguish  among 
them  certain  undoubtedly  agricultural  celebrations,  the 
Saturnalia  (at  first  connected  with  the  sowing  of  the  next 
year's  crop,  but  afterwards  overlaid  with  Greek  ceremonial), 
and  a  curious  repetition  of  the  harvest  festivals  to  Consus 
and  Ops. 

*  e.g.  by  De  March!. 

*  See,  however.  De  MarcU,  11  CuUo  PrtMto  di  Kama  Autica, 
vol.  ii. 
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In  passing  to  the  rdigiott  of  the  state  we  are  deariy  entering 
on  a  later  period  and  a  more  developed  form  of  society.  The 
loose  aggregation  of  agricultural  households  gives  place 
to  the  organized  community  with  new  needs  and  new 
ideals,  and  at  the  same  time  in  religious  thought  the 
old  vague  notion  of  the  numen  is  almost  universally  superseded 
by  the  more  definite  conception  of  the  deus — not  even  now 
quite  anthropomorphic,  but  with  a  much  more  dearly  realized 
personality.  We  find  then  two  prominent  notes  of  the  state 
influence,  firstly,  the  adaptation  of  the  old  ideas  of  the  house- 
lM>ld  and  agricultural  cults  to  the  broader  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, especially  to  the  new  necessities-  of  internal  justice 
between  citizens  and  war  against  external  enemies,  and  secondly 
the  organization  of  more  or  less  casual  worship  into  something 
like  a  consistent  system.  Adaptation  proceeds  at  first  naturally 
enough  on  the  lines  of  analogy.  As  Janus  is  in  the  household 
the  numen  of  the  door,  so  in  the  state  he  is  the  god  associated 
with  the  great  gate  near  the  comer  of  the  forum:  the  Penates 
have  their  analogy  in  the  I>»  Penates  ^puii  Romani  QumHum 
by  whom  the  magistrates  take  their  oath  on  entering  ofiKce, 
the  Lar  famUians  in  the  Lores  Praestites  of  the  community, 
and  tlu;  Genius  in  the  new  notion  of  the  Genius  populi  Romani 
or  Genius  urbis  Romae,  But  the  closest  and  most  curious 
analogy  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Vesta.  The  Vesta  of  the  state 
is  in  fact  the  king's  hearth,  standing  in  dose  proximity  to  the 
Rtguif  the  king's  palace;  the  Vestal  Virgins,  who  have  charge 
of  the  sacred  fire,  are  the  "  king's  daughters,"  and  as  such  even 
in  republican  times  were  in  the  manus  of  the  pontifex  maximus, 
who  was  the  successor  of  the  king  on  the  legal  side  of  his  religious 
duties,  as  the  rex  jacrorum  was  on  the  sacrificial  side.  But 
adaptatioii  meant  also  reflection  and  the  widening  of  old  con- 
ceptions under  the  influence  of  thought  and  even  of  abstract 
ideas.  Thus,  the  simple  reflection  that  the  door  is  used  for 
the  double  purpose  of  entrance  and  exit  leads  to  the  notion  of 
the  Janus  of  the  state  as  bifrons  ("  two-faced  "):  the  thought 
of  the  door  as  the  first  part  of  the  house  to  which  one  comes, 
produces  the  more  abstract  idea  of  Janus  as  the  "  god  of  be- 
ginning," in  which  character  he  has  spedal  charge  of  the  first 
beginnings  of  human  life  (Consetnus),  the  first  hour -of  the  day, 
the  Calends  of  the  month  and  the  first  month  of  the  year  in 
the  later  calendar:  for  the  same  reason  his  name  takes  the  first 
place  in  the  indigitamenta.  But  development  proceeds  also 
on  broader  and  more  important  lines.  Jupiter  in  the  rustic- 
cult  was  a  sky-god  concerned  mainly  with  the  wine  festivals 
and  associated  with  the  sacred  oak  on  the  CapitoL  Now  he 
develops  a  twofold  character:  as  the  receiver  of  the  sp<^ia 
opima  he  becomes  associated  with  war,*especially  in  the  double 
character  of  the  stayer  of  rout  (Stator)  and  the  giver  of  victory 
^Victor),  in  which  last  capadty  he  later  gives  birth  to  an  off- 
shoot in  the  abstract  conception  of  the  goddess  Victoria.  As 
the  sky-god  again  he  is  appealed  to  as  the  witness  of  oaths  in 
the  spedal  capadty  of  the  Dius  Pidius,  produdng  once  more 
an' abstract  offshoot  in  the  goddess  Fides.  In  these  two  con- 
ceptions, justice  and  war,  lie  the  germs  of  the  later  idea  of 
Jupiter  as  the  embodiment  of  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  both 
in  their  internal  organization  and  in  thdr  external  relations.  In 
much  the  same  manner  Mars  takes  on  in  addition  to  his  agricul- 
tural character  the  functions  of  war-god,  which  in  time  completdy 
superseded  the  earlier  idea.  Finally,  we  must  notice,  as  the  sign 
of  the  synoedsmus  of  the  two  settlements,  the  indusion  of  the 
CoUine  deity,  Quirinus,  apparently  the  Mars  of  the  originally 
rival  a>mmunity.  In  these  three  ddties,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Quirinus, 
we  have  the  great  triad  of  the  earliest  stage  of  the  state  religion. 
Organization  showed  itsdf  in  the  fixing  of  the  annual  calendar 
and  the  development  of  the  character  and  functions  of  the 
priesthood,  and  as  we  should  expect,  in  a  new  conception  of  the 
legal  rdation  of  the  gods  to  the  state.  In  the  earlier  stage — 
whose  notions  of  course  still  persist  alongside  of  the  state  religion 
— each  household  has  its  own  relations  to  its  numina:  now  the 
state  approaches  the  gods  through  its  duly  appointed  repre- 
sentatives, the  magistrates  and  priests.  Their  presence  is 
tyincal  of  that  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  private  dtizen  is 


required  to  do  no  more  on  festival  days  than  a  ceremonial  ab- 
stinence from  work.  It  is  obvious  that  the  state  religion  has  a 
less  direct  connexion  with  morality  and  the  religious  sense  than 
the  worship  of  the  household,  but  it  has  its  ethical  value  in  a 
sense  of  disdpline  and  a  consecration  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism. 
The  later  stages  represent  not  the  spontaneous  development 
of  the  genuine  Roman  religion,  but  its  alteration  and  super- 
session by  new  cults  and  ideas  introduced  from  fordgn  Bxttnal 
sources.  Authorities  are  generally  agreed  in  recog- 
nizing three  periods: — (x)  from  the  end  of  the  Regal 
epoch  to  the  second  Punic  War,  when  Rome  was  influenced 
by  other  peoples  in  Italy,  with  whom  she  was  brought  into 
contact  by  commerce  or  war;  (2)  from  the  second  Punic  War 
to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  contact  with  Greek  and 
oriental  sources  and  Uie  growth  of  literature  revolutionized 
religious  notions  and  led  to  a  philosophic  scepticism;  (3)  the 
Imperial  epoch,  opening  with  a  revival  of  old  religious  notions 
and  later  marked  by  the  official  worship  of  the  ddfied  emperors 
and  the  wide  influence  of  oriental  cults. 

(i)  By  the  end  of  the  regal  period  Rome  had  ceased  to  bea  mere 
agricultural  community  and  had  developed  into  a  dty-state.  There 
had  oonaequently  grown  up  within  the  state  a  laiige  artisan  class, 
exduded  from  the  old  patrician  Rentes  and  therefore  from  the  state 
cult:  at  the  same  time  the  b^mniim;8  of  conuneroe  had  opened 
relations  with  ndghbouring  peoples.  The  consequence  was  the 
introduction  of  certain  new  deities,  the  di  novensides,  from  external 
sources,  and  the  birth  of  new  conceptions  of  the  gods  and  thdr 
worship.  We  may  distin|;uish  three  main  influences,  to  a  certain 
extent  nistorically  successive,  (a)  Tradition  always  assi^ed  to  the 
last  three  kings  of  Rome  a  connexion  with  the  mysterious  people 
of  Etruria,  and  their  influence  at  this  period  though  not  very 
definite  was  certainly  extensive.  To  tnem,  possibly  atrmtm. 
through  the  mediation  of  Falerii,  a  Latin  town  on  the  """" 
Etruscan  border,  was  due  the  introduction  of  Minerva,  who,  as  the 
goddess  of  handicraft  and  protectress  of  the  artisan  gilds,  was 
established  in  a  temple  on  the  Aventine.  Soon,  however,  she  found 
her  way  on  to  the  Capitol,  and  there  a  new.  Etruscan  triad.  Jupiter, 
Juno  and  Minerva,  i>ossibIy  going  back  from  Etruria  to  Greece,  was 
enshrined  in  a  magnificent  new  temple  built  b]r  Etruscan  workmen 
and  decorated  in  the  Etruscan  manner.  In  this  temple  the  deities 
were  represented  by  images,  and  on  its  dedication  day,  September 
13th,  at  the  novel  festival  of  the  epulum  Jovis,  the  images  were 
adorned  and  set  out  as  partakers  of  the  feast,  a  proceeding  wholly 
foretan  to  the  native  Roman  religion  (see  further  Etruria, 
§  Raifion).  (b)  Secondly,  in  war  and  peace  Rome  formed  relations 
with  her  ndgnbours  of  Latiumj  and,  as  a  sign  of  the  Latin  league 
which  resulted,  the  cult  of  Diana  was  broueht  from  Arida  and 
established  on  the  Aventine  in  the  "  commune  Latinorum  j^^. 
Dianae  templum  "  (Varro,  Line,  Lot.  v.  43) :  about  the  *•■""■■• 
same  time  was  built  the  tempfe  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the  Alban 
mount,  its  resemblance  in  style  to  the  new  Capitoline  temple  pointing 
to  Rome's  b^mony.  So  great  was  Rome's  sense  of  Idnshif)  to  the 
Latins  that  m  two  cases  Latin  cults  were  introduced  inside  the 
pomoerium:  the  worship  of  Hercules,  which  came  from  Tibur  in 
connexion  with  commerce,  was  established  at  the  ara  maxima  in  the 
forum  boariumt  and  the  Tusculan  cult  of  Castor  as  the  patron  of 
cavalry  found  a  home  close  to  the  forum  Romanum :  it  is  a  strange 
irony  that  both  these  (kities  should  in  reality  have  been  in  thdr 
orinn  Greek.  Other  Italian  cults  introduced  at  this  period  were  those 
of  Juno  Sospes  and  Juno  Regina,  Venus  and  Fortuna  Primigenia, 
a  goddess  ol  childbirth  who  came  from  Praeneste.  (c)  Later  on  in 
the  same  period  contact  with  the  dties  of  Masna  Gracda  brought 
about  the  iride-reaching  introduction  of  the  Sibylline  books. 
Whatever  may  be  thdr  origin— and  they  came  from  Cumae — they 
were  placed  in  the  Capitoline  temple  under  the  care  of  a  a/mmam 
spedal  commission  of  two  {duovirt  sacris  faciundis,  later  ^ISSHm 
decemviri  and  ^indecimviri),  and  their  "  oradcs."  which 
were  referred  to  in  times  of  great  national  stress,  recommended  the 
introduction  of  fordgn  cults.  In  403  B.C.,  at  a  time  of  serious 
famine,  the^  orderea  the  building  of  a  temple  to  the  Greek  triad 
Demeter,  Dionysus  and  Persephone,  who  were  identified  with  the 
old  Roman  di>dnities  Ceres,  Liber  and  Libera:  Apollo  must 
have  come  with  or  before  the  books  themselves,  though  his  temple 
was  not  built  till  433  B.C.:  Mercury  followed,  the  representative 
of  'EgM^f  '^woXatbt,  Asdepius  was  brought  from  Epidaurus  to 
the  'nber  bland  in  393  B.C.,  and  Dis  and  Proserpina,  with  their 
strange  chthonic  associations  and  night  ritual,  probably  from 
Tarentum  in  249  B.C.  V^th  new  ddties  came  new  modes  of  worship : 
the  graecus  riius,  in  which,  contrary  to  Roman  usage,  the  worshipper's 
head  was  unvdled,  and  the  leciistemium  {q.v.),  an  elaborate  form  of 
the  "  banquet  of  the  gods."  In  this  period,  then,  we  find  first  a 
legitimate  extension  of  cults  correspondinf;  to  the  needs  of  the 
growing  community,  and  secondly  a  religious  restlessness  and  a 
consequent  tendency  to  more  dramatic  forms  of  worship. 
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(a)  The  two  chief  notes  of  the  next  period  are  sopentition  and 
•ceptjcism:  both  the  populace  and  the  educated  clanes  lose  faith 
fjf^li  in  the  old  religion,  but  they  supply  its  place  in  different 
delthM,  ^<^ys-  The  disasters  of  the  carlv  part  of  the  second 
Punic  War  revealed  an  unparallclea  religious  nervousness : 
portents  and  prodigies  were  announced  from  all  quartets,  it  was 
lelt  that  the  divine  anger  was  on  the  state,  yet  there  was  no  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  old  methods  for  restoring  the  pax  deum. 
Accordingly  recourse  is  had,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sibylline 
books,  to  new  forms  of  appeal  for  the  divine  help,  the  geneial  vowing 
<^  the  vet  sacrum  and  the  elaborate  Greek  UciuUmium  after  Trasimene 
in  217  B.C.,  and  the  human  sacrifice  in  the  forum  after  Cannae  in 
the  following  year.  The  same  spirit  continues  to  show  itself  in  the 
■almost  reckless  introduction  of  Ureek  ddties  even  within  the  walls  of 
the  pomoerium  and  their  ready  identification  withgods  of  the  old 
religion,  whose  cult  they  in  reality  superseded.  Thus  we  hear  of 
temples  dedicated  to  Juventas— Hebe  (iQi  B.C.),  Diana— Artemis 
(179  B.C.),  MarsBAres  (138  B.C.)*  and  nnd  even  such  unexpected 
identifications  as  that  of  the  Bona  Dea  (jj.v.) — a  cult  title  of  the 
ancient  Fauna,  the  female  counterpart  ol  the  countryside  numen 
Faunus — with  a  Greek  goddess  of  women,  Damia.  At  the  same 
time  the  new  acquaintance  with  Greek  art  introduces  the  making 
of  cult  statues,  in  which  the  identified  Greek  type  is  usually  adopted 
without  change,  with  such  curious  results  as  the  representation  01  the 
PenaUs  under  the  form  of  the  DioscurL  But  more  significant  still 
was  the  order  of  the  Sibylline  books  in  206  B.C.  for  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  the  Magna  Materifct  Great  Mother  op  the  Gods) 
from  Pessinus  and  her  ultimate  installation  on  the  Palatine  in 
191  B.C. :  the  door  was  thus  opened  to  the  wildte  and  more  orgiastic 
cults  of  Greece  and  the  Orient,  which  at  once  laid  hold  on  the 
popular  mind.  In  the  train  of  the  Mafna  Mater  came  the  secret 
OritatMl  ^^^^  *^  Bacchus,  which  grew  to  such  proportions  in 
^fflff  private  worship  that  it  hadto  be  suppressed  by  decree  of 
the  Senate  in  186  B.C.,  and  later  on  were  established  the 
cults  of  Ma  of  Phrygia,  introduced  by  Sulla  and  identified  with 
BcUona,  the  Egyptian  Isis,  and,  after  Pompey's  war  with  the  pirates, 
even  the  Persian  Mithras  (q.v.).  In  all  these  more  emotional  rituals, 
the  populace  sought  expression  for  the  religious  emotions  which 
were  not  satisfied  oy  the  cold  worship  of  the  older  deities. 

Meanwhile  a  corresponding  changje  was  taking  place  in  the 
attitude  of  the  educated  classes  owing  to  the  spread  of  Greek 
literature.  The  knowledge  of  Greek  mythology,  to  which  they  were 
thus  introduced,  set  poets  and  antiquarians  at  work  in  a  field  wholly 
foreign  to  the  Roman  religious  spint,  the  task  of  creating  a  Roman 
anthropomorphic  mytholo{^.  This  they  accomplished  partly  by 
the  popular  process  of  adoption  and  identification,  partly  by  imi- 
tative creation.  In  this  way  grew  up  the  "  religion  of  the  poets," 
whose  falseness  and  shallowness  was  patent  even  to  contemporary 
thinkers.  But  more  important  was  the  influence  of  philosophy, 
which  led  soon  enough  to  a  general  scepticism  among  the  upper 
classes.  Its  first  note  is  strucK  by  Ennius  in  his  translation  ot  the 
SctfiOm  Sicilian  rationalist  Euhemerus,  who  explained  the  genesis 
tigta,  of  the  gods  as  apotheorized  mortals.    In  the  last  century 

of  the  Republic  the  two  later  Greek  schools  of  Epicurean- 
ism and  Stoicism  laid  hold  on  Roman  society.  The  influence  of 
Epicureanism  was  wholly  destructive  to  religion,  but  not  perhaps 
very  widespread :  Stoicism  became  the  creed  of  the  educateo  classes 
ana  produced  several  attempts,  notably  those  of  Scaevola  and 
Varro,  at  a  reconciliation  of  philosophy  and  popular  religion,  in 
which  it  was  maintained  that  the  latter  was  in  itself  untrue,  but  a 
presentation  of  a  higher  truth  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  popular 
mind.  Such  a  theory  was  bound  to  be  fatal,  as  it  makes  religion 
at  once  a  mere  instrument  of  statecraft. 

The  result  on  the  old  religion  was  twofold.  On  the  one  hand, 
worship  passed  into  formalism  and  formalism  into  disuse.  Some 
of  the  old  cults  passed  away  altc^ther,  others  survived  in  name  and 
form,  but  were  so  wholly  devoid  of  inner  meaning  that  even  the 
learning  of  a  Varro  could  not  tell  their  intention  or  the  character  of 
the  deity  with  whom  they  were  concerned.  The  old  priesthood,  and 
in  particular  the  flaminia,  came  to  be  regarded  as  tiresome  restric- 
tions on  political  life  and  were  neglected:  from  87  to  11  B.C.  the 
office  of  flamen  Dialis  was  vacant.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  result  in 
part  of  the  theory  of  Stoicism,  religion  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  politicians:  cults  were  cncouragnl  or  suppressed  from  political 
motives,  the  membership  of  the  colleges  of  pontifices  and  au^rs, 
now  conferred  by  popular  vote,  was  soueht  for  its  social  and  political 
advantages,  and  aurury  was  debased  till  it  became  the  meanest  tool 
of  the  politician.  In  the  ffeneral  wreck  of  the  old  religion,  little 
survived  but  the  household  cult,  protected  by  its  own  genuineness 
and  vitality. 

(3)  The  revival  of  Augustus,  which  marks  the  opening  of  the  last 
stage,  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  whole 
story.  It  was  no  doubt  very  largely  political,  a  part  of  his  plan 
for  the  general  renaissance  of  Roman  life,  which  was  to  centre  no 
longer  round  the  abstract  notion  of  the  state,  but  round  the  persons 
topcrtef  of  an  imperial  house.  But  it  was  genuinely  religious,  in 
ffltoimi,  ^^t  ^  ^^  t^^t  "o  revival  could  be  effective  which  did 
not  appeal  to  the  deeper  sentiments  of  the  populace.  It 
was  thus  his  business  to  revitalize  the  old  forms  with  a  new  and 


more  vigorous  content.  His  new  palace  on  the  Palatine  he  intended 
to  be  primarily  the  seat  of  the  Julian  family  and  the  cults  associated 
with  It,  and  secondarily  the  centre  of  the  new  popular  religion. 
With  this  object  he  consecrated  there  his  new  temple  of  ApoUo 
(28  B.C.),  associated  for  long  with  the  Julian  house,  and  adopted  by 
Augustus  as  his  special  patron  at  Actium.  and  transferred  to  iti 
keeping  the  Sibylhne  books,  thus  marking  the  new  headquarters  of 
the  Graeco-Roman  relipon.  Similar  in  purpose  was  his  uutitmioo 
of  the  ludi  satculares  in  17  B.C.,  in  which  a  day  celd>nition  was 
added  to  the  old  ravvvxii,  and  Apollo  and  Diana  deliberately  set  up 
as  a  counterpart  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  and  Juno:  Horace^ 
hymn  written  for  the  festi^  is  a  good  epitome  of  Augostus's 
religious  intentions.  In  the  same  spint  he  established  a  new  sbrioe 
of  Vesta  Augusta  within  the  palace,  a  private  cult  at  first,  but 
destined  to  be  a  serious  rival  of  the  ancient  worship  in  the  fonun.  A 
still  more  marked  action  was  the  building  of  a  great  temple  at  the 
end  of  hb  own  new  forum  to  Mars  Ultor, — Mars,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Julian  feiM,  as  of  the  Roman  people  itself,  and  now  to  be  worshipped 
as  the  avenger  of  Caesar's  murderers.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  avaO 
himself  of  the  popular  outburst,  which  immediately  after  the  murder 
had  consecrated  the  site  of  Caesar's  cremation  with  a  bustam,  to 
erect  on  the  spot  a  permanent  temple  to  his  adopted  father,  under  the 
definitely  rel^ious  title  of  divus  Jtditu.  No  doubt  he  also  did  much 
generally  to  revive  the  ancient  cults:  he  rebuilt,  as  he  tdls  iis 
himself,  eighty-two  temples  which  had  fallen  into  disrepair,  be 
re-established  the  old  priesthoods,  filling  once  more  the  office  of 
ftamtn  Dialis  and  reviving  such  bodies  as  the  Sodales  Utii  (see 
TITUS  Tatius)  and  the  Arval  Brothers  (9.V.):  but  the  new  revival 
attached  itself  primarily  to  these  four  cults,  and  tbeir  tendency  was 
unmistakable.  Originally,  no  doubt,  Augustus  designed  to  attract 
religious  feeling  generally  to  the  reigning  house,  but  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  more  personal  note  should  be  given  to  it.  The  deificatioa 
of  Julius  Caesar  was  one  important  step:  another  was  the  natural 
prominence  in  the  palace  of  the  cult  of  the  Gemus  of  the  enperor 
himself.  As  the  palace  cults  became  national,  the  wonhip  of  the 
Genius  was  bound  to  spread,  and  ultimately  Augustus  sanctiooed 
its  celebration  at  the  compita  together  with  the  worship  of  the  old 
Lares.  But  here  he  and  the  wiser  cl  his  successors  drew  the  hne. 
and  though  under  oriental  influence  divine  honours  were  paid  to  the 
living  emperor  outside  Italy,  they  were  never  permitted  officially 
in  Rome.  In  the  succeeding  centuries  Augustus's  intentions  veie 
realized  with  a  fullness  which  he  would  hardly  have  wished,  and  the 
cult  of  the  imperial  house  practically  superseded  the  state  refigbn 
as  the  official  form  of  worship. 

With  this  last  period  the  story  of  Roman  religion  really  draws 
to  a  close.  For,  though  the  form  of  the  old  cults  was  kng 
preserved  and  even  Antoninus  Pius  was  honoured  in  an  in- 
scription for  his  care  of  the  ancient  rites  of  religion,  the  vital 
spirit  was  almost  gone.  In  the  popular  mind  the  hosts  of 
exciting  oriental  cults,  which  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  of 
the  Empire  filled  Rome  with  the  rites  of  mysticism  and  initia- 
tion, held  undisputed  sway;  and  with  the  more  educated  a 
revived  philosophy,  less  accurate  perhaps  in  thou^t,  but 
more  satisfying  to  the  religious  conscience,  gave  men  a  cleaier 
monothdstic  conception,  and  a  notion  of  individual  rdatioia 
with  the  divine  in  prayer  and  even  of  consecration.  It  was 
with. these  elements — ^fiercely  antagonistic  because  so  d(scly 
allied  in  character— that  the  battle  of  Christianity  was  really 
fought,  and  though,  after  its  official  adoption,  the  old  religion 
lingered  on  as  "  paganism  "  and  died  hard  at  the  end,  it  was 
really  doomed  from  the  moment  when  the  Augustan  revival 
had  taken  its  irrecoverable  bias  in  the  direction  of  the  emperor- 
worship. 
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ROHANS,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Drdme,  \7\  m.  N.E.  of  Valence  on  the  railway  to  Grenoble. 
Pop.  (1906)  town,  13,304;  commune,  17,62a.  Romans  slands 
on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Is^re,  a  fine  stoce 


bii<l|e  nnltiDg  it  with  Bouig-dc-Pagc  (pep.  A66i)  cm  the  otbei- 
lidc  of  the  river.  Both  tQwiu  owe  tiieir  proqierity  to  their  tltUA- 
Ijon  in  the  moit  fertile  put  of  the  villey  of  the  lite.  The 
prcseot  periih  church  belooged  to  ui  ibtKy  founded  in  837  by 
St  Bemud,  bishop  of  Vienoe.  The  prindpd  portal  11  ■  fine 
■pedmen  of  isth^centmy  Romuieique,  and  the  lower  put  of 
the  nave  a  of  the  lunc  period;  the  choir  and  the  tnnsept  are 
ttriking  uunples  of  the  style  of  the  ijtb  century. 

Its  bduilric*  include  tanning,  lealhcr^diesunA  and  ihoe-making, 

There  i>  trade  in  mlnuu,  ntlnut-oil,  tilk,  cattle,  ftc. 

BOIUHS,  EPISTLB  TO  THE.  la  tbii  book  of  the  New 
TeKuuent,  the  ipottle  Paul  begins,  afia  a  brief  pregnant 
iutnduction  (L  1-;],  by  eiplAining  that  be  had  hittima  been 
prevented  from  carrying  out  hi)  cheriihed  project  of  vintlsg 
the  church  of  lUime,  whose  [aiib  was  world-wide  (L  8  f.}.  Meu- 
whQle,  be  outlines  the  gospel  which  he  preached  as  an  exhilHtion 
of  Cod's  righteousDesi,  )■  vlimut  sfi  dim*.  This  forms  tlie 
leading  theme  of  the  epistle. 

B«h  Gendk  a  i»-y)  and  Jew  {H-  t.  HL  an)'  alike  have  nfased 
ihLi  liKhioiusma  up  till  BD«,  but  the  melalkiB  of  Cod  In  lenu 
Chrin  tiii.  11-31}  hul  bioutht  the  divine  bean  witUn  reach  M  all. 
The  omdiiion  of  il>  neeptloti  was  hoc  nationalily  but  faith.  Hence, 
■I  l^al  nois  foi  a  moment  to  arcue  Gv.  t-is),  the  Jew  cannot  claim 
■ny  pieteienee:  Abraham  hlmidf,  before  cucumciiion  and  tiK  law 

(not  bL  1^1  Jew*.  TV.  16)  arc  Ime  detcendanti  of  Abraham.' 
Reluming  ID  the  bliuTuI  roulu  ol  ttit  luiniri  revtilnl  in  Jesus 
ChiijI  (v,  i-ii),  Paul  procttdt  to  coniram  iKoe  with  ibe  nobre 
eflecti  produced  in  humanity  by  the  fall  ol  Adam.  Life  had  now 
triumphed  over  death,  ence  over  tin  <v. 
■eauion  of  Ibe  law,  which  wae  bouod  up  wi 
dath.  does  not  mean  Ibe  relaiatlon  of  rl 

Ibe  death  of  tbe  belienni  1 


ROMANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE 

lit  wiO  be  the  inrluwn  ol 
vanic  kingdom  of  Christ.    ' 

ipplyinE  the  thouiht  of  («d'i 
1  (iiL  ijoj,  PmJ  piDCeeda  1 


te  r^me  of  iiD  and 


■tPS.    

,  r^-ver  of  ain  and  the  ethxial  deoiSdda  of 
It  be  emled  happily  save  hv  the  Interpoulion 
Spirit  guaranlm  a  nuad  life  In  this  world 


of  lenu  Chrin,  whi 

and  lifeetenud  in  tt,  -,--,  „  , . —  - — ,. 

The  splendid  and  unlettered*  pmpMs  of  faith,  which  thus  break 
«  the  apostle's  viiioO,  only  wbvk  to  deepen  his  distress  in  oiw 
dinctioo.'  As  a  Ihroliician  aitd  as  ■  paliiot,  be  is  confnmlcd  with 
tbe  problem  of  Israel's  coHietne  lepiidialiaa  of  a  boon  to  which 
tbeir  own  history,  as  he  read  it,  clearly  ptnnted-  Revening  to  the 
Ibooiht  of  IL  IT  f.  and  iv.  i,  Paul  sow  essays,  hi  Il-xL,  to  show 
bow  this  unbelief  of  Israel  is  to  be  RCODciled  irith  thejustn  and 
tbe  piomisa  of  God.  He  begins  by  shovring,  as  in  GaL  iv.  7  f. 
(d.  Rom.  iL  iS-39),  that  mere  ph)«kal  descent  could  not  entitle 
a  Jew  to  the  prnmiaes.  Besides  (la.  14-19}.  no  Jew  has  the  tight 
to  chslknge  God's  soverebm  f  nedon.  If  God  determines  to  trtrnd 
tbe  pivnlse  of  fsilh  to  tbe  Gentiles,  who  shall  accuse  Him  of  iniustke  ? 
'TIk  rekction  of  the  Jews  is  thar  own  faoll,  due  to  their  obstinacy 
and  legalism,  (ia.  30-1.  11).  Finallv,  Paul  tries  to  sic  IhU  laci  of 
Israel's  unbelief  In  the  light  of  a  wide  Rligious  pluksophy  of  history : 
it  fii.  1-10}  cannoe  be  anytfaing  but  a  temporary  and  paitisj 
(id.  11-14)*  phtse!  the  futnic  wiO  clear  up  the  present;  the  final 


■On  ilL  cf.  C.  W.  Matthias's  Eicgeluclcr  Kirnicl  (Caiiel. 
■  "  h^  here  uDconsdousty  charges  thr -^~-  "'  '- 

the  law  coDIains  the  doctrine  of  justibcst: 
the  latter,  therefore.  Is  not  rnade  cd  none 
obtectively  rmrded,  on'afaUaryj 


riiDwi  ihal  tbe  book  of 
n  by  failh,  and  through 
iSect.    This  proof  rests. 


.. ,  „.  iuatilicalioo,  is  that  port  of  the 

...  demaniU  uie  observance  of  all  commands, 

4  that  which  relates  anything  about  Abiabam,  But  this  error 
thought  would  Ek  caaDy  coocswed  from  a  mind  with  tbe  labbinlfal 
------  of  Paul's"  {Schmiedel,  in  HiUtrt  Jtmnul,  lya,  pp.  548- 


,,'),  and  Tirius.  Da  Faulmitmiu  (19'»).  pp.  "59  A- 
a,  as  Matthew  AmoU  observes  (Si  Pud  and  Pnilal- 
IS  "  In  some  sense  the  governing  wocd  ol  the  Epistle 


■  As  ansttged  in  the  canonical  editlaii.  bt.-^ : 
sriih  i.-vUI.,  and  li.  3M6  eoBcUf" •  -■- 

g.  BDhI  in  Stufini  mid  KrMhni, 
ul  hssinmind  thnnghout  the e^ ^ 

auong  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Rnw,  but  the  general  a 
qoa^iH  of  Judaism  in  nhtioa  U  the  new  faith.  Cf. 
DtJ  JuinJirutriUum  (lOOg),  pp.  160  f. 

■  la  this  paaage  Paul  has  geeetally  been  htM 


».  1U7.  S9S-310).   Certainly  what 
episllc  Is  not  a  Jndalsing  ■ — ' 


fai.-iL  but  L-ii. 
~       ■  ■  F  what 
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in  the  heritage  of  the 
:  of  Ibis  couumnulion 
vhich  tbe  whole  icciion 

obligations  oCbelicviog 

o(  the  end  tbe  supreme  motive  to  .monlily  (sfii.  ii-M)"^™ 

genen]  counseli  In  a  spedal  peoMen  ef  pnclleal  ethics,  raivd  by 
Ibe  varying  attitude  04  Christian  at  Rofoe  towards  laoA  oHered 
to  idols  (uv.  1  f.}.  After  bjwg  down  the  principle  of  individual 
responsibdity,  he  appeals  for  charity  and  mutual  conHder^iion 
(aiv.  ii-iv.  6),  and  for  Christian  forbeaianoe.*  finally,  he  eabons 
all,  Genlik:  and  Jewish  Christians  alike  (uv.  8-13},  lo  unite  ui 
Ibaoksgiving  for  God's  men^  to  them  in  Christ. 

In  a  brief  epikigue.  the  apostle  iustllies  himself  for  having  thus 
addressed  the  Roman  ChrislianB.   Healkgesfiv.  i4f.}hii3iwstol>c 

appeal  for  their  prayers  and  a  brirf  benediction ,  the  episUe  then 
closes  (iv.  JO-3J).  Il  ends  as  it  began  (1.  i  I.)  with  (be  apostle's 
hope  and  pun  01  visiting  Rome  on  ■  subsequent  missionary  tour.* 

Rom.  tA.  contaloa  &  sepanle  note  (1-13),  together  with  a 
doiology  (15-17).  The  former  ome  from  Paul's  pen,  but 
it  did  not  bdong  origiDaily  to  this  epistle."  In  ^^^^ 
all  likelihood  it  i*  a  letter  of  caramendalion  for  ^JJuTw, 
Phoebe"  which  includes  vers.  1-73  (so  e.g. 
Weiislcker,  McGiSert  and  JUlicbei),  though  most  break 
it  ol  at  vcr.  10  (so  Eichhora,  Ewald,  Schulr,  Renan,  Weiu, 
Lipsiiu,  von  Sodcn,  &c.),  while  otheri  do  not  be^  it 
until  Tcr.  3  (so  i.g,  Ewald,  SchOrtr,  Reusi  and  Mangold: 
Dr  Rfmtrbriel,  pp.  136  f.).  Vers.  11-13  tnighl  indeed  follow 
KV.  J3>  but  it  is  sot  Paul's  way  to  add  salutatioti)  after  a  final 
Atnen,  and  the  passage  connects  as  well  with  ivL  30,  Ifaougb 
it  oiay  liave  lain  originally  (JUlicher)  between  16  and  17.  Tbe 
main  reasons  "  for  conjecturing  that  this  section  was  addressed 
separately,  not  to  Rome  bnt  to  a  dty  like  Ephesua,  lie  in  its 
contents.  Paul  was  as  yet  a  stranger  to  Rome,  and  it  is  CTttemely 
difficult  to  suppose  that  he  already  knew  so  many  individuals 
theie.  The  earlier  tone  of  Romans  shows  that  he  was  writing 
as  a  comparative  stranger  to  strangets.  Any  touches  of 
familiarity  with  the  Io<sl  dtctutistanca  (as  In  liv.-xv.]  are  no 
more  than. might  have  petcoialed  to  him  through  hearing  and 
botonlcsHy  In  his  allegory.    For 


defem 


m't  JVoieit  JTuatniit,  11.  pp.  171  {.. 
assays  being  that  of  Beyichlag  do 
Wemle  (SttimiiHgi  </  ClmlKniry 
EUHlon  by  nnollng  out  that  "the 
-eiialenl  for  St  Paul  when  he  treats 
ore.    No  mention  whatever  is  made 


at  of  lira 


rienee,  the  latter  is  silenced 

'.  1893,  w>-  649-678).    For 

...  ciuii^*  Liji  ia  "At  Primilni  Ckiucli  (1904}, 

a  sufficient  i«soo  for  writing  to  the  Romans  that 

-->in»  -o  viril  Ibem.  but  «•  obliged  onte  "™  -" 

which  be  had  long  looked  fora-aid 


Zahn  and  Clei-.., 

Xsnil  lb  jUsbgii  II  du  gauL  rdipciuci  (lOOD).  4J 

"  On  ber  functions,  ice  Zscbamack's  dcr  Ditiui  op  rram  ™  ■« 
■rilni  fakriamitrUii  dcr  ckuUickn  Kinlu  (1901),  pp.  13  f, 

nor.  LuchI  (OlirriiltriitmlfUUmKafiUIJcjRltiiirSriif€i,l6jl. 
pp.  116  f.},  with  WeirJrker'i  brilliant  pages  in  bis  Apo^aitt  Atf, 
1-  PP-  379  '■)■ 
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report;  they  do  not  imply  the  presence  of  friends  upon  the  spot 
who  kept  him  supplied  with  information.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  circle  of  people  addressed  in  xvL  1-33,  with  its  wealth  of 
individual  colour  and  personal  detail,  presupposes  a  sphere 
where  Paul  had  worked  for  long.  He  can  appeal  to  these 
Christians.  He  can  speak  sharply  with  authority  to  them. 
Now,  as  he  wrote  from  Corinth,  the  only  other  city  which 
answers  to  this  description  is  Ephesus,  the  centre  of  Paul's 
long  Asiatic  mission.  With  that  city  and  district  several  of  the 
names  in  xvi.  1-23  are  more  or  less  directly  connected,  e.g. 
Epaenetus  (5),  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (3),  who  were  at  Ephesus 
immediately  before  Romans  was  written  (Acts  zviii.  18,  26;  cf. 
z  Cor.  xvi.  19),  and  apparently  were  there  (cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  19)  not 
long  afterwards.  These  are  the  first  people  mentioned  in  the 
note,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that  they  or  the  rest  of  Paul's 
friends^  had  made  a  sudden  migration  to  the  capital.  Doubt- 
less, there  was  fairly  constant  communication  between  Rome 
and  the  provinces,  and  in  the  course  of  time  these  friends  may 
have  gradually  followed  the  apostle  thither.  Hence  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  almost  all  the  names  mentioned  in  this  note 
have  been  fotmd  by  archaeologists  (cf.  Lightfoot's  PhilippianSt 
pp.  171  f.)  within  the  Roman  Corpus  Inscripiianum,  .I^ost  of 
them,  anyhow,  are  fairly  common  throughout  the  Roman  world 
(cf.  Lietzmann,  p.  73),  whilst  half  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek 
Corpus  InscriptionuM  for  Asia  Iklinor  {e.g.  Epaenetus,  Hermes, 
Hermas).*  Furthermore,  the  sharp  warning  against  errorists 
and  heretics  (xvi.  17-20)  suits  Rome  at  this  period  much  less 
aptly  than  Ephesus  (cf.  i  Cor.  xvi.  8-9;  Acts  xz.  29  {.;  Rev.  ii. 
2  f.),  where  trouble  of  this  kind  was  in  the  air.  Controversy 
against  false  teachers  is  conspicuously  absent  from  Romans. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  regard  (with  Zahn)  such  counsels  as  merely 
prophylactic;  they  are  too  definite  and  pointed.  They  imply 
the  existence  of  a  community  with  which  Paul  was  personally 
acquainted,  and  to  which  he  felt  himself  bounds  and  free  to 
address  keen,  authoritative  reproaches. 

The  textual  phenomena  of  the  doxology  (xvL  25-37),  which 
occurs  in  some  AISS.  after  xiv.  23,  are  sufficiently  strange; 
they  suggest  that  the  epistle  must  have  passed  through  a 
certain  process  of  editing,  during  the  2nd  century,  previous 
to  its  fimil  incorporation  in  the  canon  of  the  epistks.*  It  may 
further  be  conjectured  that  the  epistle  does  not  lie  before  the 
modern  reader  in  the  precise  shape  in  which  it  left  Paul  and  his 
amanuensis  at  Corinth.  Opinions,  indeed,  vary  on  the  doxology. 
Either  it  is  authentic  but  irrelevant,  added  by  Paul  as  a  post- 
script, or  it  is  unauthentic,^  due  to  some  copyist  who  added  it  as 

^Erbes  {Zeitschrip  fUr  Kirckengeschichte,  1901^  224-431)  makes 
xvL  1-160  a  note  forwarded  by  Paul  to  Rome  during  his  last  voj^ge 
thither,  in  order  to  advise  some  of  the  local  Christians  of  his  arrival 
(Acts  xxviii.  15),  but  this  theory  b  no  improvement  upon  that  of 
Semler,  who  regarded  xvL  3-16  as  dengned  for  Paul's  friends  outside 
Rome,  to  introduce  the  bearers  of  the  larger  epistle.  The  point 
of  such  hypotheses  is  to  explain  how  the  note  came  to  be  attached 
to  Romans,  but  this  can  be  shown  otherwise  (cf.  Deissmann's 
Licht  vom  Osten,  1908,  pp.  164, 201).  Eichhom  {Einleit.  in  das  N.T. 
iii.  243  f .)  regarded  xvi.  i-30  as  addressed  to  Connth,  while  Schenkei 
viewed  it  as  designed  for  all  the  churches  which  Phoebe  was  to  visit. 

*  In  the  Ephcsian  Acta  Johannis  (c.  a.d.  160)  the  house  of 
Andronicus  (Kom.  xvi.  7?)  is  one  centre  of  Christian  activity. 
E.  H.  GifTord  (pp.  27-30)  evades  the  difficulty  by  taking  xvi.  3-20  as 
part  of  a  second  letter  written  by  Paul  after,  not  before,  his  release 
from  imprisonment. 

*The  most  recent  and  radical  analyses  are  those  of  Spitta 
(Urchristentum,  iii.  1902)  and  VSlter  (Pavlus  u.  seine  Briefe,  1905). 
The  former  detects  a  short  letter  written  (xiL-«v.  7,  xvi.  x-ao)  after 
Acts  xxviii.  30,  during  a  tour  of  the  Gentile  churches  (a.d.  63-64), 
and  another  (i.-xi.  10,  xv.  14-33)  written  to  believing  Tews  in  order 
to  justify  the  Gentile  mission  and  afterwards  edited  for  Gentile 
readers  with  the  addition  of  xL  x i  f .,  xv.  8-13,  &c,  V6ltcr  (pp.  X35  f.) 
distinguishes  an  original  letter  (in  L  X,  sHr.  8-17.  v.  1-12,  X5-19, 


views  are  properiy  aet  aside  by  Feme  and  Bahnsen  {ProlesL  MonaU 
shefte^  1902,  331  1.)  amongst  others. 

*It  suggests  a  stereotyped  form  (cf.  Mangold,  Der  RBmerbrief, 
44-81.  and  Holumann,  Epkes.  Col.  Brief,  307-^10).  "In  spite  of 
the  vindication  of  the  style  word  by  word,  the  impression  it  bears 
upon  the  mind  u  hardly  Pauline.    It  seems  artificial  rather  than 


a  suitable  finale  at  the  close.  In  the  Pauline  canon  Romans 
originally  occupied  the  last  place.  It  would  therefore  be 
natural  that  a  note  like  that  of  xvi.  1-23  should  be  put  in  here, 
especially  if  this  canon  was  drawn  up  at  Rome,  whither  Phoebe 
probably  travelled  eventually.  The  doxology  would  theo  be 
shifted  from  after  xiv.  23  or  inserted  for  the  first  time  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes.  The  material  conditions  of  such  a  process  are 
lucidly  stated  by  Dr  C.  R.  Gregory  in  his  Canon  and  Text  ef  the 
New  Testament  (X907),  pp.  3x9  f. 

The  problems  presented  by  the  structure  of  these  chapters* 
cannot  be  solved  adequately  by  the  mere  hypothesis,  worked 
out  variously  by  critics  like  Paulus,  Griesbach  iCnranm  in 
kistoriam  texlus  Graeci  epislclarum  Pauli  spec,  L  pp.  45  f.), 
Eichhom  and  Flatt,  that  they  are  a  series  of  postscripts  or 
afterthoughts,  much  less  by  the  cx>njecture  that,  in  idnok 
or  in  part,  they  are  unauthentic  (Baur,  Volkmar,  &c).  Tbe 
only  tenable  line  of  argument,  in  the  present  state  of  criticism, 
is  to  regard  their  phenomena  as  due  to  compilatiMi,  at  the 
time  when  the  canon  (perhaps  of  Paul's  epistles)  was  first 
formed.  If  the  hypothesis  already  outlined  is  aet  aside,  it  is 
open  to  the  critic  to  regard  large  portions  of  the  canonical 
Romans  as  having  originally  occupied  a  separate  setting,* 
or  to  ascribe  the  textual  variations  to  the  exigencies  of  church 
reading  after  the  formation  of  the  canon  (which  might  explain 
the  absence  of  kf  Tc^jiff  in  i.  7, 15,  and  the  duplicate  positkm 
of  the  doxology).' 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  literary  structure  of  the  eptstk 
naturally  renders  it  hazardous  to  infer  the  character  of  the 
Christians  who  are  addressed,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
results  of  the  long  debate  on  this  point  are  converging  upon 
the  belief  that  the  predominant  dass  in  the  local  church  or 
churches  were  Gentile  Christians,  while  proselytes  must  hxvt 
swelled  the  ranks  to  no  inconsiderable  d^ree.  Since  Weiz- 
s&cker  wrote,  the  older  view  of  Baur  (cf .  his  Paul,  Eng.  tr. 
L  pp.  321  f.)  has  steadily  lost  ground.  Zahn  is  now  its  main 
supporter,  and  lus  contentions  are  not  convincing.  Even 
were  iz.-xL  taken  as  the  kernel  of  the  epistle,  its  obvious 
motive  is  to  be  found  in  the  need  of  explaining  to  Geniile 
Christiaixs  the  reasons  for  Israel's  apparent  rejection,  and 
passages  like  L  5  f.,  13,  xL  X3,.  xv.  15  f.,  are,  if  not  decisive,  at 
any  rate  superior  to  any  references  which  can  be  urged  fairly 
on  the  opposite  side.  To  a  church  of  this  kind,  in  the  capital 
of  tbe  Empire,  Paul  writes  out  his  gospel  more  fully  than  in 
any  other  of  his  extant  epistles.  It  is  the  essence  of  the 
gospel  that  he  treats,  and  that  is  the  revelation  of  God's 
righteousness  to  man  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Neither 
sacraments  nor  organization  come  within  his  purview.  Even 
eschatology  lies  quite  in  the  background.    Paul  writes  of  the 


inspired  "  (Denney,  p.  382).  Proofs  of  its  Pauline  authorship  are 
led  fully  by  Zahn  (Einleiiung  in  das  N.T.  f  2X  f.)  and  Jacquicr 
(Histoire  des  livres  du  N.T.,  1903,  pp.  371  f.);  cf.  also  Bacon  is 


Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  (1899),  pp.  184  f.  The  entire  data  of 
xv.-xvL  are  discussed  fully  by  Lightfoot  and  Hort,  in  the  fonncr's 
Biblical  Essays  (pp.  287  1.)  and  m  the  latter's  admirable  voluaw 
(Romans  and  Epk'esians),  as  well  as  in  Sanday  and  Hcadlaxo's 
edition  (pp.  Ixxxv.  f.). 

*  Ryder  (Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  1808,  pp.  X84  f.)  suggests 
that  xv.-xvi.  24  form  a  letter  or  part  ot  a  letter  written  not 
by  Paul  but  by  his  amanuensis,  Tertius,  to  his  friends  at  Rooe, 
c.  A.D.  64,  previous  to  the  Neromc  persecution. 

*  So  J.  Weiss  (in  Tkecloeische  Studien,  x 897,  pp.  x82  f.),  as  vdl  as 
those  who,  like  Renan  (5.  Paul,  Ixiii-lxx^  find  different  edttioas 
in  the  canonical  epistle,  one  meant  for  Thessalonica  (i.-xiv.  33, 
xvL  25-37),  one  for  Ephesus  (i.-«iv.,  xvi.  1-40)  and  one  for  Rome 
(L-xi.,  XV.),  or  who,  like  Lightfoot  (Biblical  Essays),  see  a  double 
recenuon,  the  original  draft  having  been  meant  for  Rome  G-'^^ 
33),  the  later  being,  like  Ephe«ana,  a  circular  epistle. 

'  The  epistle  was  so  systematic  in  treatment  and  wide  in  aa^ 
that  it  lent  itself  readily  to  this  "catholicizing"  maniiMdatioo: 
thus  the  fact  that  xv.-xvi.  are  very  rarely  quoted  in  primid^'e 
traditbn  may  be  due  to  their  fullness  of  local  detail,  which  m-oold 
have  less  interest  for  the  later  church.  But  the  question  of  couxse 
arises.  May  not  the  epistle,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  originally  been 
more  of  a  treatise  in  epistolary  form  than  at  first  sight  appears? 
For  various  suggestions  as  to  the  problem  of  i.  7  see  Harnack  in 
Zeitsckriftjar  die  neutest.  Wissenschajt  (1903),  83-86:  R.  Steinmeta 
(ibid,,  1908,  X  77  f .) ;  and  Schmiedel  in  Hibbert  Journal  (1903).  w  S37  '* 
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quite  nibardiiuie  V 


Th*  «i«itle  daUi  ilHrll.  Paul  Is  on  his  way  to  Jenmlem 
with  Ihc  moKyi  collKicd  frun  the  Mmdomsn  ud  Ac)wi» 
churchei  (iv.  I9-Ji).  and,  »/t«r  hil  visit  !q  the  Jewish  Qpilsl, 
be  proposa  lo  visit  the  church  of  Rome  m  rtmtt  for  t  mis^on 
in  Spaio.  The  lituation  cormpond*  to  that  outlined  in 
Acta  n.  j-3.  Paul  ptobahly  dupslched  tht  epijlle  from 
CoiinlL  Thia  conclusion  would  he  put  slmost  beyond  doubl 
were  Rom.  rvi.  regarded  aj  la  integral  part  of  the  otigiiul 
epistle,  snce  in  that  case  Timothy  ud  Soiipaler  (ivi.  )t) 
would  be  with  Paul  ai  in  Acts  11.  4.  like  Gaiui  {m.  sj) 
and  Enatus,  both  of  whom  vne  Corinihiuj  (1  Cor.  L  14: 
I  Tim.  iv.  »).  Phoebe  of  Cenchrne,  (be  leaport  at  Corinth, 
would  also  be  the  bearer  of  (he  epistle  (ivi.  1).  But  even 
■pan  from  the  evidence  of  th.  ivi.,  the  tone  of  the  epistle 
(especially  of  rv.  19  f.)  hidicate*  that  Paul  tegards  hit  woik 
in  Ibe  casteni  provinces  a^  done,  and  now  turns  to  the  Wdt. 
It  ii  juat  possible,  of  coune,  that  the  epistle  was  written  from 
som»  other  town,  perhaps  [n  lUyricum  (so  H.  E.  G.  Paulos), 
'     '  m  point  to  Corinth.* 


IJTXIA 


— Theabi™  re 


.  .   .je  of  B.  Wei»»  fin  Meyer's 

IboDueh    aiKl    all-round).     R.    A.    . 

ind   e3.    \eti).    a.    Oliramare    (h^irii 

Headlam  Uiutmal.  Oil.  Cumin.  51J1  cd.  1905.  uiong  inohiioUsy 

and  external  cniicism).  and  Denney  {Expotu&r's  Grrtk  Talomfia, 

igoi.  a  maiieriMce  of  itiFofttgical  eiimriian).  10  which  the  Roman 

Catholic  com menlarin  ol  A.  Schifer  (MOniler,  iBgi)  and  CornSly 

$Paii>.  1S96)  nuy  be  added.    The  pniHilk  and  medieval  lileiatiiie 

al>d">'conqieclu>''of  the'^  laler^ork  n^y  te'r^^'bTw. 'p! 
*^~' '"     '""■ —     "'     Meyer      (EdinburRh.      i6;',l-743.     The 


'L^'T 


•m^. 


luck  (1841). 
trans.  IBM). 
ppi^Uth  ed.  hiinldi  . 

us  dem  (rvcib.  £/.-._  ... 


Brown  (ClasEow.iS«o),Maule(£im«r^ccBihlc,ien).  C.J.  Vaughan 
(7lh  ed.  iBoo),  B.  Jowett  (3rd  ed.  1894),  ;.  AKar  Beet  (oth  ed. 
l>>olJ  and  Carvie  (£ni(iirT  SiMc,   1901].     jQIicher's  note]  in  Dit 


ntury  Btilt,   1901].     jQIi 


Ni*n  TrOamiiil.  1907).  Liglitfoat'i  p«thuiWi  In^nient  (No 
n  EfiilUi  af  SI  Paul,  1895,  pp.  137-30))  unfonunalcly  breaks  oH 
at  vu.  15.  In  addition  to  ihc  apc^ial  monographs  already  natrd 
in  the  coune  of  this  anicle.  the  CMys  of  H.  E.  C.  Pauln.  (Dr 
onpii^ui  Pauli  ipist,  ad  Rom.;  Jena.  1801),  Loreni  (Drt  Rimirbri/f, 
t«&|).  Gmfe  •,Vbn  Viranlain-nt  tind  Zwcci  itt  R..  1881),  C.  B. 
Stevens  [Till  Paidiiu  Thtuhiy.  tftu).  Peine  (Dit  Rdmrriri/f. 
I9D])  and  A.  Robeman  (Hastings'  DiiL  ef  Bitlr.  iv,  I94-30(>] 
may  be  specially  meniioned  out  oTa  large  crowd,  lofcther  wuh  C- 
Serneria's  monc^raph.  //  ptmsitra  di  J.  Paoio  aelia  Uuera  ai  Rfmani 

in  the  jStbuikftT  pnUit.  Tkiolati'  (1«79).  pp.  9S  '-■  )'4  '.■  **"  '■- 
PSeiderec-s  in  Ou  OrckriilnKtm  (Ind  ed.  I  149  f..  Eng.  tr.  Ptimiint 
ClriiliaMUj,  I  pa.  3it  f.)  and  Hiigoifeld'a  in  his  own  Z<fliil'i/( /il' 
dtc  wiliautk.   r*M(ii(i(  (t»9J).  pp.  196-3^7.     The  recent  liicrary 


■nd  those  written  10  the  Calatian  and  Corinthian  churches.  The 
wboie  situation  la  changed.  Then  Paul  was  fighilnf  for  exisHnce 
with  his  back  to  the  wall;  now  he  writes  as  one  comdous  that 
the  cause  of  Gentile  Christianity  is  safe  "  (A.  B.  Bruce,  i)  PinTi 
Ctmaflum  tj  ChriuiatHty.  1S94.  p.  96). 

<  This  is  caiefnlly  srorinl  out  m  Paiey  lo  hia  Btnt  PanUaat 
(ed  Bkki,  iSaj),  pp.  ■  f. 


f.    On  Marrlon's  1 


lecf.  Z*ha'BC«c*uUs 


j;;!j.fi_ _^ , ^ 

epistle  in  the  church,  Gregnry'i  t^aiun  and  Test  of  Ike  N-T.  (JQ07), 
pp.  191  f..  and  Leipoldt's  Ca^hicldt  ia  tt<d.  Kanmi  (1007),  L 
pp.7jf.,tMt.,i9if.,»9l.  (J.iMi.i 


Originally  a 
~    "  Jl  Iro] 


:  Constance,  and  by  tail  is  51)  m.  N.E.  of  Zurich, 
Z.  el  Constuce,  and  10  m.  N.W.  of  Rorschach, 
a  population  was  4577,  mostly  Cefman.9peaking, 
147S    Rom.   ■ 


•  1798,  w: 


:longed  to  the  abbot  ol 
:ame  part  of  (he  cs 


d(  Thurgau.  In  1856  Ibe  laHway  from  Romanahom  to  Zurich 
was  opened,  uid  this  vastly  [ncreased  the  commercial  import' 
ance  oE  Romansbom.  Nowadays  it  is  tbe  cenLrc  of  a  great 
transit  trade,  as  it  communicales,  by  means  ol  the  lake,  with 
the  prindpal  (owns  on  its  shares  The  com  trade  and  that 
in  timber  arc  among   (he  moot  important,  while  there  an 

commerdal  centre^ 

ROKUnn.  the  name  of  four  East  Roman  empenns. 

RouANDs  L  (Leupenus),  who  shared  the  imperial  throne 
with  (^nstantine  VII.  (q-t.)  and  eierdsed  all  Ibe  teal  power 
from  919  10  944,  wat  admiral  of  the  Byzantine  Sect  on  the 
Danube  when,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  (he  army  at  Acbclou* 
(917),  he  resolved  (o  sail  for  Constaniinnple.  After  the  raaniage 
of  his  daughter  Helena  to  Constantine  he  waa  firjl  proclaimed 
"  basileopater "  in  919  and  soon  after  crowned  colleague  of 
hia  son.in-law.  His  reign,  which  waa  uneventful,  eicept  for 
an  attempt  to  check  (he  accumulation  of  landed  property, 
was  teiminaled  by  his  own  sons,  Stephen  and  Constantine,  who 
in  944  carried  him  off  to  the  island  of  Prote  and  compeUed 
him  to  become  a  monk,    Ele  died  in  94B. 

ROUAHDS  H.  succeeded  his  father  Constantine  VIL  in  951} 
at  the  age  of  Iwenty^ine,  and  died — poiiotied,  it  was  believed, 
by  bit  wife,  Theophano — in  963.  He  was  a  pleuute-lDving 
sovereign,  hut  showed  judgment  in  tbe  selection  of  his  mlDislers. 
The  gieat  event  of  bis  reign  wa>  tbe  conquot  of  Crela  by 
Nicepborus  Phocas. 

Rounds  III.  (Argyrus),  emperor  101S-1034.  wu  u  un- 
distinguished Byiantme  paltician,  who  waa  compelled  by  the 
dying  emperal  Constantine  IX.  to  maiir  his  daughter  Zoe 


make  his  mark  ai  a  ruler,  b 
enterprises.  He  spent  large 
endowing  the  monks,  and  in  b 
of  tautioo  disorganiied  tbe 
resolved  to  retaliate  upon  1 
(he  eastern  frontier  by  lesdi 
Aleppo,  but  by  allowing  bin 


He  si 

nuns  upon  new  buildings  and  in 
lis  endeavour  (0  relieve  the  pressure 
finances  of  tbe  state.    In  1030  he 


G.  S^hlumijcrger.  uMpefirbyaiiHiit  tPaiifc'lVsJ.'^ii'pP^  s6-'5»- ' 

RouAKiTS    IV.     (Diogenes),    emperor     106S-107T,    was    a 

member  of  a  distinguished  Cappadocian  family,  and  had  risen 

against  the  sons  of  Constutine  X.  WhUe  waiting  execution 
he  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of  the  empress  regent, 
Eudocia  Macrembolltissa,  whom  he  so  fascinated  that  the 
granted  him  a  flee  pardon  and  shortly  afterwards  married  him. 
After  his  coronation  he  carried  on  three  successlul  campaigns 
against  the  Saracens  and  Sdjuk  Turks,  whom  he  drove  be>'ond 
the  Euphrates;  in  a  Fourth  he  waa  disastrously  defeated  by 
Alp  Ai^n  on  the  banki  of  the  Araiea  and  taken  prisoner. 
After  releasing  himself  by  the  pfomiie  of  a  large  ransom  and 
pe&ce^  he  turned  his  aims  against  the 
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pretender  Michael  Vn.,  but  was  compelled  after  a  defeat  to 

resign  the  empire  and  retire  to  the  island  of  Prote,  where  he 

soon  died  in  great  misery.    It  was  during  this  reign  that,  by  the 

surrender  of  Ban  (1071),  the  Byzantine  empire  lost  its  last 

hold  upon  Italy. 

See  J.  G.  C.  Andemn  in  the  Journal  tf  HeOmie  ShiHa  (1897), 
pp.  36-39.  On  all  the  above  see  also  J.  B.  Bury's  edition  of  Gibbon  • 
Dwline  and  FalL  (M.  O.  B.  C.) 

ROME  {Roma)t  the  capital  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Rome,  on  the  river  Tiber,  17  noHes  N.E.  from 
its  mouth  on  the  Mediterranean.  As  formerly  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  Roman  republic  and  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Christian  Church,  Rome  is  unique  among 
historical  cities,  and  its  antiquarian  interest  far  surpasses  that 
of  any  other  locality  in  the  worid.  In  the  following  account 
the  general  subject  of  Rome  is  treated  broadly  under  two 
aspects,  themselves  subdivided.  These  are: — (z)  the  topo- 
graphy and  growth  of  the  dty  of  Rome,  the  evolution  of  which 
is  traced  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  and  (2)  Roman 
history,  i.e.  the  political  and  social  history  of  the  Roman  republic,, 
empire  and  medieval  commtme. 

The  nine  or  ten  hills  and  ridges  on  which  the  dty  stands 
are  formed  of  masses  of  tufa  or  conglomerated  sand  and  ashes 
thrown  out  by  neighbouring  volcanoes  now  extinct,  but  active 
down  to  a  very  recent  period.  One  group  of  these  volcanoes  is 
that  around  Lago  Bracdano,  while  another,  still  nearer  to  Rome, 
composes  the  Alban  HiUs.  That  some  at  least  of  thfcse  craters 
have  been  in  a  state  of  activity  at  no  very  distant  period  has 
been  shown  by  the  discovery  at  many  places  of  broken  pottery 
and  bronze  implements  below  the  strata  of  tufa  or  other  volcanic 
deposits.  Traces  of  htmlan  life  have  even  been  found  bdow 
that  great  flood  of  lava  which,  issuing  from  the  Alban  Hills, 
flowed  towards  the  site  of  Rome,  only  stopping  about  3  miles 
short,  by  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella. 

The  superfldal  strata  on  which  Rome  is  built  are  of  three  main 
kinds!  (i)  the  plains  and  valleys  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber 
are  covered,  as  it  were,  by  a  sea  of  alluvial  deposits,  in  the  midst 
of  which  (3)  the  hills  of  volcanic  origin  rise  like  so  many  islands; 
and  (3)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  around  the  Janiculan 
and  Vatican  Hills,  are  extensive  remams  of  an  andent  sea- 
beach,  conspicuous  in  parts  by  its  fine  golden  sand  and  its  de- 
posits of  greyish  white  potter's  clay.  From  its  yellow  sand  the 
Janiculan  has  been  sometimes  known  as  the  Golden  Hill,  a 
name  which  survives  in  the  church  on  its  summit  called  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio  (Monte  d'Oro).  In  addition  to  these  three  chief 
deposits,  at  a  few  places,  espedally  in  the  Aventine  and  Pindan 
Hills,  under-strata  of  travertine  crop  out — a  hard  limestone 
rock,  once  in  solution  in  running  water,  and  deposited  gradually 
as  the  water  lost  its  carbonic-acid  solvent,  a  process  still  rapidly 
going  on  at  Temi,  Tivoli  and  other  places  in  the  ndghbourhood. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  tufa  hills  were  formed  have  been 
very  various,  as  is  clearly  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  rock 
at  different  places.  The  volcanic  ashes  and  sand  of  which  the 
tufa  is  composed  appear  in  parts  to  lie  just  as  they  were  showered 
down  from  the  crater;  in  that  case  it  shows  but  little  sign  of 
stratification,  and  consists  wholly  of  igneous  products.  In  parts 
time  and  pressure  have  bound  together  these  scoriae  into  a  soft 
and  friable  rock;  in  other  places  they  still  lie  in  loose  sandy 
beds  and  can  be  dug  out  with  the  spade.  Other  masses  of 
tufa  again  show  signs  either  of  having  been  deposited  in  water, 
or  else  washed  away  from  thdr  first  resting-place  and  redeposited 
with  visible  stratifications;  this  is  shown  by  the  water-worn 
pebbles  and  chips  of  limestone  rock,  which  form  a  conglomerate 
bound  together  by  the  volcanic  ashes  into  a  sort  of  natural 
cement.  A  third  variety  is  that  which  exists  on  the  Palatine 
Hill.  Here  the  shower  of  red-hot  ashes  has  evidently  fallen 
on  a  thickly  growing  forest,  and  the  burning  wood,  partly 
smothered  by  the  ashes,  has  been  converted  into  charcoal, 
large  masses  of  which  are  embedded  in  the  tufa  rock.  In  some 
places  charred  branches  of  trees,  their  form  well  preserved,  can 
be  easily  distinguished.  The  so-called  "  wall  of  Romulus  "  is 
built  of  this  conglomerate  of  tufa  and  charred  wood;  a  very 


perfect  section  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  is  visible  on  one*of  the 
blocks  by  the  Scalae  Cad. 

So  great  have  been  the  physical  changes  in  the  site  of  Rome 
since  the  first  dawn  of  the  historic  period  that  it  is  difficult 
now  to  realize  what  its  aspect  once  was.  The  Forum  Romaaum, 
the  Vdabrum,  the  great  Campus  Martius  (now  the  most 
crowded  part  of  modem  Rome),  and  other  valleys  w<ae  once 
almost  impassable  marshfs  or  pools  of  water  (Ov.  Fasti, 
vi.  4oz;  Dion3rs.  iL  50).  The  draining  of  these  valleys  was 
e£Fected  by  means  of  the  great  doacae,  which  were  among 
the  earliest  important  architectural  works  of  Rome  (Vano, 
Ling.  Lot,  iv.  149).  Again,  the  various  hills  and  ridges  were 
once  more  numerous  and  very  much  more  abrupt  than  they 
'  are  now.  At  an  early  period,  when  each  hill  was  crowned  by  s 
separate  village  fort,  the  great  object  of  the  inhabitants  was 
to  increase  the  steepness  of  its  diffs  and  render  access  difficult. 
At  a  later  time,  when  Rome  was  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, the  very  physical  peculiarities  which  had  originally 
made  its  hills  so  populous,  through  their  natural  adaptability 
for  defence,  became  extremdy  inconvenient  in  a  united  dty, 
where  architectural  symmetry  and  q>lendour  were  above  all 
things  aimed  at.  Hence  the  most  gigantic  engineering  woHls 
were  undertaken:  t<^  of  hills  were  levelled,  whole  ridges 
cut  away,  and  gentle  slopes  formed  in  the  place  of  abrupt 
difEk  The  levdling  of  the  Velia  and  the  excavation  of  the 
site  for  Ttajan's  forum  are  instsnrr^  of  this.  The  same  wwks 
were  oonttnued  in  the  middle  ages,  as  when  in  the  14th  century 
an  access  was  nuuie  to  the  Capitoline  Aix^  from  the  side  d 
the  Campus  Martius;  up  to  that  time  a  steep  diff  had  i»evented 
all  approach  except  from  the  side  of  the  Forum. 

Finally,  after  Rome  had  become  the  capital  of  united  Italy, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  X9th  century,  an  extensive  govern- 
ment plan  (piano  regulatore)  was  gradually  carried  out,  with 
the  object  <^  redudng  hills  and  vidley  to  a  uniform  levd  and 
constructing  wide  boulevards  on  the  chessboard  method  of 
a  modem  American  dty.  The  constant  fires  which  have  at 
times  devastated  Rome  have  been  a  powerful  agent  in  obliter- 
ating the  natural  contour  of  the  ground;  and  the  accumulated 
rubbish  from  this  and  other  causes  has  in  some  places  overiaid 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  40  ft.,  notably  in  the  valleys. 

Tb£  Anctbmt  Cm 

The  chief  building  materials  used  in  andent  Rome  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows:  (i)  Tufa,  the  "  nAer  H  niger 
tophus  "  of  Vitruvius  (iL  7),  vaiying  in  colour  from 
warm  brown  to  yellow  or  greyish  green  (called  «» 
capdlaccio).  The  Aventine;  Palatine  and  Capitoline  '^ 
Hills  contained  quarries  of  the  tufa,  much  worked  at  an  early 
period  (see  Liv.  xxvL  37,  xxzix.  44,  and  Vano,  LX,  iv.  151). 
It  is  a  very  bad  ''  weather-stone,"  but  stands  well  if  protected 
with  stucco  (Plin.  HJ^,  xxxvL  x66).  (2)  Lapis  Albonns,  boa 
Alba  Longa,  of  volcanic  origin,  a  conglomerate  of  ashes,  gravd 
and  fragments  of  stone;  its  quarries  are  still  worked  at  Albano 
and  Marino.  This  is  now  called  peperino^  from  the  Uack 
scoriae,  like  peppercorns,  with  which  the  brown  oon^merate 
mass  i%  studded.  (3)  Lapis  Gabinus,  from  Gabii,  very  similar 
to  the  last,  but  harder  and  a  better  weather-stone;  it  contains 
large  lumps  of  broken  lava,  products  of  an  earlier  eruption, 
and  small  pieces  of  limestone.  According  to  Tadtus  (Ann,  xv. 
43),  it  is  fire-proof,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  Alban 
stone.  Lapis  Gabinus  is  now  called  sperone.  (4)  Silex  (rood. 
selce)f  a  lava  from  the  now  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  Alban 
Hills,  used  for  paving  roads;  when  broken  into  small 
pieces  and  mixed  with  lime  and  pozzolana  it  formed  an 
immensely  durable  concrete.  It  is  dark  grey,  very  hard  and 
breaks  with  a  sUghtly  conchoidal  fracture  (Plin.  HJf.  zxxvL 
135;  Vitr.  ii.  7),  but  does  not  resemble  what  is  now  called  ii/ex 
or  flint.  (5)  Lapis  Tiburiinus  (travertine),  the  chief  quarries 
of  which  are  at  Tibur  (Tivoli)  and  other  places  along  the 
river  Anio;  a  hard  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  creamy  white 
colour,  deposited  from  mnning  or  dripping  water  in  a  highly 
.  *  By  the  great  flight  of  marble  steps  up  to  S  Maria  in  AraCoelL 
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vlntified  fonn,  with  freqimt  cmvitiei  and  fimim  liocd  with 

but  11  uoa  cilcincd  by  fire.  If  bid  horixoDUlly  it  a  very  itrong, 
but  il  let  on  end  Lti  ciyiuULnc  itnictuic  is  a  grcAt  lounc  of 
nctkooa,  ind  il  qiliti  fmm  end  to  end.  Neglect  on  the  pirt 
of  Bomin  buUdcn  ol  Ibii  impaitnDt  preaution  in  many  cues 
caiued  i  complete  Ciilucc  to  the  itniclucc.  Tfais  iru  notably 
tbe  cue  in  tbe  loitnu  (6)  Pmliit  Fulnlataa  (pouolina).  so 
oiled  from  extnuivt  bedi  of  it  it  Fuleoli— «  vokinic  pro- 
duct, ohicli  lools  like  red  uody  tMtb,  (nd  Ue>  ia  enacmoui 
bedi  under  ud  round  the  diy  of  Rome.  When  miied  with 
lime  it  (ormB  >.  very  uron^  hydraulic  cement,  of  efiuaj  ute  in 
concrete,  mortar  or  undercoati  of  itucGO.  It  it  to  thii  materia] 
that  the  concrete  valli  of  Rome  owe  their  enormoua  itrenfth 
And  duiability,  in  many  caiea  far  euecdinf  those  of  the 
'moat  maiaive  atone  maaonry.  Vitruviua  dcvolea  a  chapter 
(bk.  IL  ch.  6]  to  this  very  important  materiaL 
|>  Brickt  mre  either  «in-dried  (Jofaru  cni!i  or  kib-baked 
{tolera  acti,  lalat).  The  remarka  of  Vilruviiit  (iL  j)  Kcm  to 
refer  wboUy  to  tuo-dried  bticka,  of  which  no  eiaraples  now 
exist  in  Rome.  It  is  impoTtant  to  recognize  the  fact  that  among 
(be  eiittiog  ancient  bu^dinp  of  Rome  there  is  no  such  tiling 
u  abrick  wall  otabtick  arch  in  the  true  seme  o(  tbe  word;  bricks 
were  merely  used  at  a  facing  to  concrete  walls  and  archet  and 
have  DO  constructional  impcnance.'  Concrete  Input  carmtx- 
liiium,  Vitr.  ii.  4,  6,  8),  the  most  important  of  all  the  material! 
used,  ia  made  of  rough  pieces  oE  stone,  or  of  fiafmenti  of  marble, 
brick,  &L,  avenging  from  about  the  aire  of  a  man^a  fist  and 
embedded  in  cement  made  of  time  and  pozzolana — forming 
one  solid  mau  of  enonnous  slrenglh  and  coherence.    Stucco, 

■It  of  many  kinds;  tbe  ancient  Romans  cspecidly  eicelled 
in  Iheir  manulacture.  The  cement  used  for  lining  the  diinnels 
of  aqusluctt  lof"  lit*™"")  'U  made  of  lime  miied  with 
pounded  brick  or  potaherdi  and  pouolanik;  the  same  mixture 
was  used  tor  floors  under  the  "  nudeui "  or  filler  cement  on 
which  the  mosaic  or  marble  paving-iiibs  were  bedded,  and 
was  called  aumalum  a  Uilii  tuittii.  For  walls,  three  or  four 
coats  of  atucco  were  used,  often  as  much  as  5  in.  thick 
altogether;  the  lower  coats  were  of  lime  and  poacolana,  the 
finishing  coats  of  powdered  white  marble  [fpus  oibariam)  suit- 
able to  receive  painting.  Even  marble  buildings  were  usually 
coaled  with  a  (bin  layer  of  Ihii  Bne  white  stucco,  nearly  as  hard 
tn4  durable  as  the  marble  itself— (  practice  also  employed 
io  tbe  finest  buildinp  of  the  Greeks— probably  because  it 
formed  a  more  absorbent  ground  for  coloured  decoration; 
(lone  columna  coaled  in  Ibis  way  were  called  "alumniu 
daiBolM  "  (Cic.  J«  V*fr.  ii.  i,sjseq.).     For  Ibe  kinda  of  tand 

and  river  ssnd,  saying  that  pit  sand  ia  lo  he  prdeired. 
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t  about  Ibebeticmi 


I  of  the 


ciuHiB ins  the  firn  to'iiae  it  in  liii  hauK  00  the  Paiiitine, 
,_  built  about  gi  B.C.;  and,  Ihough  be  h^d  only  lii  imall 
.J    .!_     ,.n_._.__     >.__,,,.    jjj,'    ,(^    j„^    republkmn 


_ ^   ....ndpal  vaneliea  wefe  used, 

fl)  Jfwwr  Lmmh.  from  Luna,  neat  the  modem  Canan  (Sinbo, 
V.  p.»>),  iiof  roanyqualitiei.  from  lbepure«trrvamy  white  and  the 
finest  gnid  10  tJie  eoaraer  «xii  ditfigurrd  iricb  bluiih  grey  strcaks- 


■  la  leia  Klid  conitrucliou  than  tfaoK  whkh  have  aurvived  Until 
modcro  timei  brirlct  were  doubtlns  used  by  ibenuelvea. 

■The  irfl-quiiitd  bout  <4  Anguttiu  ^uet.  Atf.  19)  thai  he 
"  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble  "  hai  probably  much 
Iralh  Id  ii.  if  for  "  brick  "  we  read  "  peperioo  and  tuia."  [o  thr 
lime  of  Augunui  burnt  brick  was  very  Utile  used,  the  unial  wall- 
facrnga  being  apni  fiudronim  of  tufa  oe  pepcrino,  and  ofut  nHtw 
laltm  <d  (uto  edy. 


Atbeni.  u  coal 
le  ana  u  umally  marked  wil 
3M>-    lEi.theton^.twoc 

„-<ire  and  the  columni  in  S.  Pi 

Putcfuan,  Irom  Monnl  Penteticiu,  al 


A  ihe  beet  Luna  marl 

riaiion.  (Slrabo  la.  p. _  .. 

.e  of  S.  Maria  Magjioreand  the 


E'.TS,; 


ipecially  Fbcidiai  1 


'i,  eapecially 


very    ClVBtalliMC    duu,.iiiic,      \cl,   xtv 

ind  temple  in  the  Forum  Boirium.S 

idUum  (mod.  ^alla  aniuo;  Plln.  H.N,  v.  111, 
d  Libya,  hence  alio  called  LUsium,     r-^_^j 

iei  of  it  were  uied.eapeciallyf  or  col  u  m  lu.     "e™*^ 

n  from  Ihe  arch  of  Trajan r^e°eiihlh  column 
isiilica.)  <i)  Manm  Gir}iliHm  (mod.  lipettiiu), 
Eulmea  (Strabo  1  p.  446).  h-  -'— 


, —  , CaryHoi"  of  Slatiot 

5.  ;J4).     Frorn  in  well-dcfined  layera  tike  an  onion  IcifeOa) 
■il  i»  modern  name.    (Ei.,  ciJumns  dt  temple  of  Ante--— - 

u«ioa,i      {3)    Uirm^r    P)„ytiym    o- " 

I'llo),  from  Synnada  in  Fhrygia  IS- 
:  Tihull.  iii.  3.  13).  i"  a  ilighlly  « 


n  Fhrygia  (Strabo  xii.  p.  !77j"]uC. 

I  a  ilightly  iransloccnt  marble,  wilh 

!t  veriing  on  red.    It  was  tabled  to  be 

blood  of  Am  plat.  Sih.  i,  5.  37).    (Ex.,  twelve 

- S.  LonatD  Eucri  le  Mum,  and  four  columns  in  Ihe 

iSiA.)     (4)  Marmor  laslxm  (probably  Ihe  modem  pirrU 

1,1  white.  The  "holy  doon  ollhe  four  great  ba'iilical 
■-■■I  with  it.  hence  its  modem  name.  (Ex..  ihe  ilabi  in  Inmt 
OLLcycle  o[  the  Roiira  and  (our  columns  in  S.  Agnese  fuori 
>.      (J)   Uarmar  CtlVm  (pEoblbly  the  modern  Afriiano). 


.    (Ex 


^'i„  Sco^r 


bl?,  ot  a  rich  <tr^  red, 


paving 


I     ''.-..     '  Kiv^,  ;„  interionof  buildlncx.    Iti 

I  I  <  >'' '  '  I'  '.I  ^  -' '  I-  (The  largeUfqecca  known  are 
'  <  1  '  ,'  ^  I  '  .1  I  I.'  '  Lc  iiE  S.  Pnssedeand  twocolumop 
-■  u  h,.i.  mil- K..-.v-,.,,iCaunodeU' Aurora.)  (7)  The 
'"k"  ^..-..^^.irjiiiii  ,.■  jl.-a  jpplied  by  Iheaocienti  Co  a  black 
Jj<ri'  onlKti)  now  no  longer  quarried.  It  is  QienCloned  by 
uii.  ],  14)  in  coniuDctuin  with  Phryiian  and  Caryitiae 
^  a1«  Prop.  iii.  2,  9.  and  PUo.H.A':  ixxvi.  IJS.    (Ex., 


ir  Thebes,*  m  Arabia  ai 


Iin™^IIX*te 


"porphynics"  of  Pliny  (J 


e  Hjbject  of  Koman  marblM,  »ee  CocB.  DrlU  firlre  onl: 
*4S)..and  Pullen,  Handbook  ef  Remai   Mn'Sts  (Loud 
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xxxvi.  57)t  and  was  brought  from  Egypt*  It  hat  a  rich  red  ground, 
covered  with  small  specks  of  white  felspar;  hence  it  was  also  called 
"  leptopsephos."  A  large  number  of  columns  of  it  exist,  and  it  was 
much  used  for  pavements  of  opus  Alexandrinum.  A  rxh  green 
porphyry  or  battlt  was  also  largely  used,  but  not  in  such  great 
masses  as  the  red  porphyry.  It  has  a  brilliant  grcenground  covered 
with  rectangular  tight  green  crystals  of  felspar.  Inis  is  the  lapis 
Lacedaemontus  (wrongly  called  by  the  modem  Romans  "  scipent- 
ino  "),  so  named  from'  its  quarries  in  Mount  Taygetus  in  Lace- 
dacmonia  (Paus.  iii.  21,  4;  Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi.  55;  Juv.  xi.  175). 
It  appears  to  have  been  mostly  used  for  pavements  and  panels  of 
wall  linings.  The  granites  used  in  Rome  came  mostly  from  near 
Phtlae  on  the  Nile  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi.  63).  The  red  sort  was  called 
hpis  pynkopoecUus  and  the  grey  la^  psaronins.  The  columns  in 
the  Basilica  Ulpia  are  a  fine  example  en  the  latter;  both  sorts  are 
used  for  the  columns  of  the  Pantheon  and  those  of  the  temple  of 
Saturn  in  the  Forum.  Gigantic  ships  were  specially  made  to  carry 
the  obelisks  and  other  great  monoliths  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxvL  a,  67). 

The  style  of  architecture  employed  in  ancient  Rome  (see 
AscHTTECTUKE,  section  Roman,  and  Roman  Akt)  may  be 
Arckh  ^i^  to  have  passed  through  three  stages — the 
ttdunl  Etruscan,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman.  During  the 
M^yhB.  £rst  few  centuries  of  the  existence  of  the  city,  both 
the  methods  of  construction  and  the  designs  employed  appear 
to  have  been  purely  Etruscan.  The  earliest  temples  were 
either  simple  cellae  without  columns,  or  else,  in  the  case  of 
the  grander  temples,  such  as  that  of  CapitoUne  Jupiter,  the 
columns  were  very  widely  spaced  (azaeostyle),  and  consequently 
had  entablatures  of  wooden  beams.  The  architectural  decora- 
tions were  more  generally  in  gilt  bronze  or  painted  terra-cotta 
than  in  stone,  and  the  paintings  or  statues  which  decorated 
the  buildings  were  usually  the  work  of  Etruscan  artists.*  The 
Greek  influence  is  more  obvious;  it  is  found  in  the  period 
following  the  Second  Punic  or  Hannibalic  War,  and  almost  all 
the  temples  of  the  earlier  imperial  age  are  Greek,  with  certain 
modifications,  not  only  in  general  design  but  in  details  and 
ornaments.  Greek  architects  were  largely  employed,  such  as 
Apollodorus  of  Damascus,  who  designed  Trajan's  forum  and 
other  buildings;  on  the  other  hand,  a  Roman,  Cossutius,  was 
employed  on  the  building  of  the  Olympieum  at  Athens,  in  the 
and  century  b.c.  Roman  architects  such  as  Vitruvius  and 
C.  Mudus  in  the  ist  century  B.C.,  Severus  and  Ccler  under 
Nero,  and  Rabirius  under  Domitian,  were  Gredc  by  education, 
and  probably  studied  at  Athens  (see  Vitr.  vii.  Praef.;  Hirt, 
Cesch  d.  Baukunst,  ii.  p.  257).*  The  Romans,  however,  though 
far  below  the  (jreeks  in  artistic  originality,  were  very  able 
engineers,  and  this  led  to  the  development  of  a  new  and  more 
purely  Roman  style,  in  which  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
use  of  the  stone  Untel  were  put  aside  and  large  spaces  were 
covered  with  vaults  and  domes  cast  in  semi-fluid  concrete,  a 
method  which  had  the  enormous  advantage  of  giving  the  arched 
form  without  the  constant  thrust  at  the  springing  which  makes 
true  arches  or  vaults  of  wide  span  so  difficult  to  deal  with.  The 
enormous  vaults  of  the  great  thermae,  the  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  like,  cover  their  spaces  with  one  solid  mass 
like  a  metal  lid,  giving  the  form  but  not  the  principle  of  the  arch, 
and  thus  allowing  the  vault  to  be  set  on  walls  which  would  at 
once  have  been  thrust  apart  had  they  been  subjected  to  the 
immense  leverage  which  a  true  drched  vault  constantly  exerts 
on  its  imposts.'  This  is  a  very  important  point,  and  one  which 
is  usually  overlooked,  mainly  owing  to  the  Roman  practice  of 
facing  their  concrete  with  bricks,  which  (from  an  examination 

*  Plinj^  (H.N.  XXXV.  154),  quoting  Varro,  says  that  the  decorations 
in  painting  and  sculpture  <n  the  temple  of  Ceres  near  the  Circus 
Maximus  were  the  work  of  the  first  Greek  artists  employed  in  Rome, 
and  that  before  that  (c.  49^  B.C.)  "  all  things  in  temples  were 
Etruscan."  Vitruvius  (UL  3)  says,  "  Ornantque  signis  fictilibus 
aut  aereis  inauratis  eorum  fastigia  Tuscanico  more,  uti  est  ad 
Ctrcum  Maximum  Cereris,  et  Herculis  Pompeiani,  item  Capitolil " 
(cf.  iv.  7,  vL  3). 

'  The  frequent  use  of  engaged  columns  is  a  peculiarity  of  Roman 
architecture,  but  It  is  not  without  precedent  in  Creek  building  of  the 
beat  period,  <.f.  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Agrigentum.  Surface 
enrichments  over  the  mouldings  were  used  far  more  largely  by  the 
Romans  than  by  the  Greeks. 

*  In  the  beaut tful  drawings  of  Choisy  (VAft  dt  bdlir  cka  Us 
Romains,  Paris,  1873)  the  structural  importance  of  the  brick  used  in 
vaults  and  arches  is  veiy  much  exaggerated. 


of  the  surface  only)  appear  to  be  a  principal  item  in  the  con* 
struction.  The  walls  of  the  Pantheon,  for  example,  are  covered 
with  tiers  of  brick  arches,  and  many  theories  have  been  invented 
as  to  their  use  in  distributing  the  weight  of  the  walls.  But  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  walls  are  of  concrete  about 
20  ft.  thick,  while  the  brick  facing  averages  scarcdy  6  in.  in 
thickness,  deariy  shows  that  these  "  rdieving  arches "  have 
no  more  constructional  use  as  far  as  concerns  the  pressure 
than  if  they  were  painted  on  the  surface  .of  the  walls.  The 
same  applies  to  the  superfidal  use  of  brick  in  all  arches  and 
vaults.  ■  Although,  however,  the  setting  of  the  concrete  rendered 
the  brick  fadng  superfluous,  it  played  its  part  in  sustaining  the 
fluid  mass  on  its  centring  during  the  process  of  solidificatiott. 

At  first  tufa  only  was  used  in  opus  guadratum,  as  we  see  in  the 
so-called  wall  of  Romulus.  Next  the  harder  peperino  bcqpui  to  be 
worked :  it  is  used,  though  sparingly,  in  the  Siervian  "  -^ 
wall,  and  during  the  later  Republk:  appears  to  have  been  z^ 
largely  employed  for  exterior  walls  or  points  where  there  Z^L, 
was  heavy  pressure,  while  other  parts  were  built  of  tufa.  '■^ 
Thirdly,  travertine  appears  to  have  been  introouced  about  the  2nd 
century  B.C..  but  was  used  at  first  for  mereiy  ornamental  purpoaa, 
very  much  as  marble  was  under  the  Empire;  after  about  the  middle 
of  the  1st  century  a.d.  travertine  began  to  be  largely  used  (or  the 
solid  mass  of  walls,  as  in  the  temple  oiVespasian  and  the  Coloesetira. 
The  tufa  or  peperino  blocks  were  rouchly  2  (Roman)  ft.  thick  in 
regular  courses  (the  "  isodomum  "  of  Vitruvius)  by  2  ft.  across  the 
end,  and  under  the  Republic  often  exactly  4  ft.  long,  so  that  r«o 
blocks  set  endways 
ranged  with  one  set 
lengthways.  They 
were  arranged  in 
alternate  courses 
of  headers  and 
stretchers,  so  as  to 
mate  a  good  bond; 
this  is  the  "  em- 
plecton "  of  Vit- 
ruvius Hi.  8^.  The 
so-called  Tabufar- 
ium  of  the  Capitol 
is  a  good  example 
of  this.  The  harder 
and  more  valuable 
travertine  was  not 
cut  in  this  regular 
way,  but  pieces  d 
all  sizes  were  used, 
just  as  they  hap- 
pened to  come  from 
the  quarry,  in  order 
to  avoid  waste: 
blocks  as  much  as 
15  by  8  ft.  were 
used,  and  the 
courses  varied  in 
thickness — t  h  e 
"  pseudisodomum  " 
oiVitruvius.   When 

tufa     or     peperino  . 

m  mixed  with  the  p,o,   i.— Example  of  Constnictioo  in  whfch 
traverune,    it    was     n^ny  materials  are  used ;  upper  part  of  one 

of  the  inner  radiating  walls  under  the  cnnci 
of  the  Colosseum.  /L,  A.  Marble  seats  oa 
brick  and  concrete  core,  supported  on  vanh 
made  of  pumice-stone  concrete  (C).  B. 
Travertine  arch  at  end  of  raking  vault  (C). 
D.  One  of  the  travertine  puers  built  in  HvA 
with  the  tufa  wall  to  give  it  extra  strength. 
Ef   E.   Wall  of  tufa  concrete  faced  *ith 


cut  so  as  to  range 
with  the  irregular 
courses  of  the 
latter. 

It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  manner 
in  which  the  Roman 
builders  mixed  their 
different    materials 


dinerent    materials     j^nguUr  bricks,   carrying   the  vaults  of 

!SSJI;"X«,  Lrf  S  P"*"*"  concrete  which  support  the^marWe 
weight  they  had  to  ;^j^  p  Xnivertine  pier  at  end  of  radia- 
carry.  While  tufa  ^  ^^  q  Brick-faced  aich  of  concrete 
fTth?"?;''^'!^  to  carry  floor  of  passage.  H.  H.  Tufa  wall, 
for  the  mam  walls.  ^  miadratum,  J,  i^  J.  Une  of  steps  in 
I^£!?5?-fc«Li?,*!!5     nSt  SyT  K.  K.^'^uifaie  arches  .of  feck. 

too  shallow  to  be  (^  any  constructional  use, 
and  not  meant  for  ornament,  as  the  whote 
was  stuccoed ;  they  only  face  the  wall  (wfaicli 
is  about  4  ft.  thkk)  to  the  average  depth  d 
4  in. 

ViriliJC  so  called)  was  inserted  at  points  of  special  pressure,  weh 
as  piers  or  arches  (see  fig.).  The  Colosseum  is  a  particularty 
elaborate  example  of  this  mixed  construction  with  three  degrees 
of  pressure  supported  fay  three  different  materialsi 


'•Servian "'wall  on 
the  Aventine)  or 
travertine  (e.g.  in 
the  forum  01  Au- 
gustus  and  the 
temple  of  Fortuna 
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vrilh  0*«i  AttfwJiDii  ii  •  il£ii  ef  A  coapintlvelv 


vcbhKlu. 


■vly  date.    It  occurs,  i^.  In  Om  "  Scrviic.     — 

_^,^      udinlhcTibuUriviB.  Undtc  Ibc  Enpir 

**"*■      whether  of  tufa,  trtvertlnc  or  inubtfli  art  ma  wniHjui  anj 

mortir   lE  EUiut,  however,  be  obiefved  that  In  thae  early  initancca 

the  "  naoRar  "  ii  but  a  this  aratun  o(  lime,  lillle  ttueker  than  flout 

p4per,  lUed  oot  aj  a  cement  to  bind  f be  blocka  tofethcr,  but  aimpLy 

„ to  give  ihe  joinn  a  ■moothly  fitting  auttace.   The  actual 

'^  binding  idbci her  wai  done  t^  dampa  aad  doweli,  ag  well 
aa  by  the  ma»  and  weLsht  of  the  great  bhicla  wed.  Eacept  in  ibo 
earltHt  maioary.  each  block  wu  very  careluUy  futencd,  H>t  only 
._  ... u„i ., i.;,i.  —  J —  q,h  doubli 


A  (Vitr. 


tothoH 


.  »)-■ 


'■*■*        appeannct.andisofienfifledwiihmatcare,thmi(hiiwai 


1.— Conctele  Wail  Flo.  ].— Seciio 
■wiIh(A)Opu.lii-  ir«  I'-  — 
nand(B)Opiiii^        fadni 


ol  bricia  n«ely  at  i 


■-'■iry  B.C.  iilininm.  The . 

>r  IngnKnti  of  lilH  lUimlm). 


?™L         bfoken  tor  the  purpcue  and 

onward)  trianiiilai  Mclia  were  tpetiilly  manulactured  (of  wbM- 
lacinca.    Thia  ihjpe  wai^i^Ied  in  order  to  prrsent  a  laige  ■uctate 

bond  with  the  concme  behind  («  fig.  *).  'Even  pany  wulb  a[  inull 
nianu  are  not  built  lolia.  but  have  a  concrete  core  laced  wiih  bncfc 
Iriangla  abont  3  in.  long.  In  order  10  tupport  the  facing  until  the 
concrete  ■*•  let,  the  Roman  buildert  uied  a  wooden  fnmini  covered 
with  pbnliaoniheiniide.  Sometimeiiheplanki  weiBnailedouisidc 
the  wooden  uprlghn,  a>  wai  done  with  untaced  concieie  walk  and 

TTie  ebancter  of  the  brick  facing  i«  •  gieal  help  toward)  detei- 
mining  the  date  of  Roman  buiWinsi.    In  earlvwark  the  brick!  are 

BO  ihal  brickwork  c^  Ihe'  lime  of  Sevenit  and  later  lui  more  bricki 
to  the  loot  than  that  ol  ibe  Flavian  period. 

Tha  lenglli  o(  Ihe  bridu  aa  it  appean  on  the  face  ■•  no  guide  to 
the  date,  ainre  oneor  more  of  the  iharp  pointt  of  xhr  bnck  irianeln 
wen  fitquently  broken  oH  before  i^y  were  mcd.     Mmtover, 


tplil.  hai  fre<)uei 


R  mentioned  Ihui  by  Vi 


quarrying  hard  tton 
of  building  the  pro^ 

cUmH  d  mn^fho 
the  marble  «lab.    Fi 


.4.— ExampleofMarbleLinIng, 
..le  Cella  ol  the  Temple  of  Con.. 
A.  Slaba  of   Phrygian  marble. 
PUnlh      mouldini      of      Numid 
"liallo."       C.     Slab     of     cipoll 
{Caryitian  marble).     D.  Paving 


from  ill  native  bed.    Owini 


firmly*to  thj  walft  with  long 
aa  ai  10  hoM  in  a  bole  made-in 
imple.  ol  the  time  of        MmiUk 


id  of  allying  ttucco  to  walla  with  a  wooden 
n.'  Iiui.  (1870).  pp.  106-204;  HinchfeM,  i>ii 
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buDdini 


-.      nlnliBDm  iridih  d  nmu, 

>w«l  for  hHim.  &e.    Mat  llw  gnu  Im  in 
'-  — »  [oiicd  Rqilirini  tlie  lower  tfon 


J  ind  pictuna  enriclwd  Raitv 

during  ilt  period  of  bkauh  aplendaur.     la  tbc  fiiBt  pUcv,  (he 
nuiueioui  tUtuet  of  ibe  repjbliain  end  even  of  the  lejil 

a.  Korla  cS'U'{'Sin.'H^.  jLoiv.  i"h?...         ,  ..  ,  , 

came  rhe  brp  Cnem-RonuD  clut»  mottly  copkt  of  wtkr  Greek 
worki.  executed  In  Rome  by  Gnelt  vtiitip  To  thi«  ctui  belonn 
nwit  cf  the  (ineet  eiistiiff  Kulptuie  pmervcd  in  cba  Viiticjm  t-od 
other  mincu  ml.  Thhilly.  counllm  •utuaand  |Hctom  wen  Helen 
from  AlmoA  every  Unporunt  city  inCmce,  Me|uGiwi>>  ^cUy 
and  weeteiti  Aiii  Minor.  Theie  robbetiei  bcfu  tvly.  wd  wtn 
cuTiet)  on  for  many  centurief.  The  importmnan  Included  world 
of  art  by  all  the  chief  aniua  from  Ihe  nb  century  donwwdt. 
Lone  li«>  lie  liven  by  Pliny  (ILN.  aDiil1.-nir^),  and  pedcMalt 
Kiu  with  the  namn  of  Praiiteln.  Timuchna.  Mycncat,  Biyuii 


>  of  iilver'   {Plln. 


1  by  Zeuiii,  Apellei.  Timanlhei  and  olher  Cieek  ar 
bul  even  muni  painting!  were  carefully  cul  off  Iheir  ■ 
rough!  lo  Rome  lecuied  in  wooden  tramea  (Plin.  i 
l7J.andm:opait  iW.  in). 

iDidi  wen  madt  of  polygonal  blocki  of  tava.  (ni 

filled  together  and  Uid  on  a  carefully  prepared  I 

limilir  to  that  uwd  for  moutc  paving  (see  MO! 


:     the     Cliviu    Cap 


Hoc.     A  good  specimen  of  Ro 

• 

T 

1   1        ■ 

■P:''' 

■■" 

Wm:--- 

Udlylai 

Ihe  Sacra  Via 

m  the 

f     Ihr 

Velia 

ovrd,  a 

nd  the 

earlier  p. 

vinel. 

dbire 

.1  ■  lower  leve 

The 

oTi^nal 

ni    of 

the  No. 

Other 

efrom 

ma  Sa 

Ta  Via 

•Bdiha 

ollowa 

Ihe  curved  line 

shops 

in  Trajan 

ifoniir 

The  followiiig  i»  a 


from  the  Aurelian  P.  Latina;  (t)  Va  Ubicanaand  U)  ViaTibunina 
itsued  from  ihe  Servian  P.  EiouUina;  from  (])  divcijed  (9)  Via 
Proenesiina  ai  the  double  arch  of  Ihe  Ctaudian  ■gueduct.  now 

'  and  (7)  Via  Salaria  liiued  ftotn  Ihe  Servian 


lilina  and  paued  re 


lendoned  in  the  Mn.  Ant.  4.  JI. 
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then  paaaed  throuih  the  Aurelian  P,  Haniinia;  (9)  Via  Aurelii. 

Tranaliberine  P.  Ponuen^i:  (III  Via  Oniennt.  from  Ihe  Servian 
P.  Tr^mina  and  Ihe  Aurelian  P.  C 


be  Servian  P.  ^4aevia 
It  from  real 


!lian  P.  Ardealioa 
>/  PrtUiltrie  Sam. 


wu  Inhal^Icd  at  >  very  eitly  period.'  Flint  implemeiili  and 
remain!  of  Ihe  Bntiu  A(e  have  been  found  on  t!ie  AvtnitDe 
and  eltewhere;  and  from  the  Early  Iron  Age  onward*  we  have 
a  (ootinuoiu  aithaeologicil  recoid,  owinj  10  Ihe  diKOveiy  of 
ancieni  bunal-placea.  In  190a  »  very  early  necropotia  wu 
brought  to  Ugbl  at  the  S.E.  comei  of  the  temple  of  Anlonimu 
and  Faustina,  aoma  17  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Forun.  The 
graves  contain  cither  the  ashes  of  CTcmaled  bodies  placed  in  a 
Urge  vessel  {doiit),  or  skeletons  buried  either  in  a  simple  French 
(/«»),  ■  tufa  sarcophagus  or  >  bee-trunk.  Tbc  crcnialiDn 
graves  are  the  earlier,  and  none  are  lata  than  the  6tfa  ceniuiy, 
while  the  oldest  may  be  of  ihe  9tbi  the  polHry  and  olher 
object)  placed  in  the  graves  belong  10  Ibe  Eaily  Inn  Age.  ll 
is  clear  that  this  cemetery  is  earlier  than  tfae  unioa  of  the 
Palatine  and  Quirinal  selllemenls  in  one  city  (sec  below,  p.  7J0). 
Other  early  cemeleries  have  been  discovered  on  the  Quirinal 
and  Esquiiine,  which  were  in  use  from  the  bc^nning  of  (he 
Iron  Age  down  10  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period.  The 
large  necropolis  on  the  Esquiline  is  cut  in  two  by  the  "  Servian  " 
wall,  which  is  evidently  of  laiei  date.  The  later  tombs  cnotain 
objecu  of  Etruscan,  Phoenician  and  Greek  manofaciure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ihe  earliest  tetllenait  bearing  the 
name  of  Rome  waa  on  the  Palatine  blQ,'  which  ■■)  both  easy 


with  il 


leighboun 


if  the 


bul  this  is  uncertain,  llie  Pabtine  is  roughly  square  in  oat- 
line,  and  the  Roman  antiquatiani  tomelimti  applied  the  name 
Roma  Quadrats  to  the  earlint  tetllement;  hut  Ihe  tena  seems 
more  properly  to  have  applied  to  a  sanctuary  connected  with 
the  foundation  of  Ihe  city.  The  [deal  boundary  of  the  citr 
wi*  formed  by  ihe  Pomerium  |se«  Vam>,  L.I.  ».  i«];  Liv. 
i.  441  Dionys.  i.  SS),  whose  original  course  is  Irarcd  by  Tadtui 
(^iiii.  lii.  14}.  It  passed  along  the  foot  of  Ihe  hill  (fir  im 
manlii  Falalini),  the  angle-points  being  given  by  the  Ata 
Maxima  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  the  An  Consi  in  Ihe  Cimt 
Maiimus,  the  Curiae  Veteits  (near  the  arch  of  ConUantinc) 
and  the  Swxilura  Lamm  (at  the  N.  an^e).  But  this  was  <l 
coune  not  a  delentlble  site,  and  the  extent  of  the  fortified  diy 
can  only  be  determined  by  Ihe  tiacei  of  ita  early  walls.  Thoe 
enable  ut  to  fix  iu  line  along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Velabroiii, 
on  the  weal  of  the  hill,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Orcns 
Maiimus  as  far  aa  the  so-called  Patdagogium,  about  hall-waj 


Coniideiable  lenuin 


rtlGcalAfi 


(ban  half-way  up,  a  ^cvel  tefncc  or  shelf  all  Twind  being  ■?— 
cutintheroclionwhich  ihebaieoflhe  wallatood.  Above  <•"«•» 
Ihat  the  hill  wai  cut  away  into  a  cliff,  not  quire  perpendicular  but 
•lil;lilly  "  batlering  "  inwards,  to  give  grealer  iiabiKtv  to  ibe  wall, 
which  WIS  buih  up  aBaitut  It.  like  a  retaining  waTL  reachinff  to  ibr 
lop  of  Ihe  cliff,  and  probably  a  few  feet  kithef.   The  stones  used  in 

charred  wood.    TheciHiinf  tofernillieileepctinpn^blytiippiied 

part  of  (he  maleriil  for  the  wall;  and  ancient  quarries,  aficrwards 
UKd  as  leaervoin  (or  water,  eiiit  in  the  mau  of  rock  on  which  Ihe 
•CKzalled  temple  of  Jupiter  Victor  Slandv,  It  has  been  aoened  that 


the  Soiine  itrli  uari,  and  Modesiar, 
K  (Pari!.  1907). 

ilaline  "  has  been  disputed  by  Carter 
iBi),  who  thinks  ihai  ihefimci^wa 

below)  formed  by  the  EtniKSn  kis^ 
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would   be  ibatund   to  pitcM   by  ■ 


589 


SuV.'nnl^'on'l'hTiit 


lit  10  <t.  tbick  It 


rouEli  Ibe  nCk : 

vilD  vertical  ih 

-    -r^^oiite  eha  churc 

IE  to  the  euly  mil  ei 


>ijil^riEi  of  the  Jeter  yeui  of  the 

1  for  which  thep 

n,  aod  only  {ngf 


ot  be  daermiHd  with 
sini  o[  the  "  Servian  " 
d  tlreicben  "  and  the 
__  ..  _„„  Jiat  Ihey  do  not  difler 
rk.    The  chief  ledinical  difference  liea 


K  Mai«t  parallel  is 
^aiiotfmpti  auf  Jem 


Doubtful 


ve  been  preierved,  o 
d  alierwarda  by  cc 


certainty,  but  tbeu-  retemblance  tc 
wall,  Mpttially  in  the  lyitecn  (rf  ^'  h 
dimenuDDa  of  the  blocka,  piaket  it 
^really  in  date  from  tha" '-     ^ 

■bould  Dot  be  laid  on 

conitructcd  with  bloclca . 

"""*     "       "  """of  ail 't^ 

blocla  ace  o< 

ipplied  by  the  Joundationa  oi  the  temple  of 

hw  remaioa  an  obown  by  DelbrOck.  Dir 

arsftUi.  pL  iii.,  cf.  p.  I J  f: 

;U>  ua  Ebai  the  city  o(  RoniuliH  had  three 

Id.  An.  L  73a);  and  three  approadua  to  (he 

1  ciiy  can  be  traced.    One  ii  the  KKalled  Scalae 

k>D£  BlDpiag  aacent  cut  thfough  the  radE  (kg 

from  tlie  aide  of  tlie  Ckm  MailBiiai  aone 

of  Ibe  early  wall  Kill  eiiit  ahac  tbe  lidet  of  thb 

The  upper  part  of  thit  taaa  mnaloa  of  a 

,  ,-^ —  -^  later  timea,  ptDbably  covering  the  dsdtc 

:tclt  itepa.  The  uaoH  el  tlie  gale  which  led  u  tbia 
the  I^latine  dty  ia  unknowB.  The  only  two  ntea  wboK 
■OHiioa ciB b* (witli Knydegne of  ptab^HTity)  identified 

^^  . rta  Rooanula  and  the  rorta  ManHiia.   The  Ebnuer  of 

Ibeie  ia  called  Porta  Romana  bv  FeBui  (edT  MQUer.  p.  Ma),  who 
(Um  that  it  wat  at  the  fcnt  of  the  Qjyua  Victoriae  (ne  it.  ij) 

•  h...  k.v>  hi«i  at  the  foot  oTihe  bill  in  the  Veiabnim  !•«  below, 
ro  layi  that  it  waa  approadied  by  nepe  from  the 
hwouldplaceicattheN.anileof tbePalailne.  The 
.  tbe  Nova  Via  with  the  Owua  Victoriae  BiU  edit. 
of  the  Porta  MufHiia  (arc  Sol.  L  1^  have  been 

_  ...__i j___j.__..  ip  Into  the  Palatine  from 

„ Via,  which  jolaaeai  the 

■nh  o£  Tttat;  exponire  to  weather  baa  now  deitroyed  the  10(1  tufa 
block!  of  whkh  thit  gate  waa  built.  Thii  ig  probably  tbe  "  velui 
Dorta  Rdalii  "  of  livy  (u  13),  throueh  iduch  tbe  Homau  fled  when 
SrfeuedbydwSabl^ 

ThahlatlaeietlteflUiit  vai tbe nucleuiarouod which, bya  leris 
of  npamr™-,  the  Unorical  dly  of  Rame  gm  up.  The  fim  nep 
_  .^  waatheanu^nutiooof  RomaQLiadrata  wiiktbevillaia 
U:^  ,  on  the  oejghboiuina  epura  of  the  EMUiline  and  Caeliau. 
?"T  ThliiaveSnh  to  the  community  of  IbeSevn  HDIa.  wboK 
^^^  eadatence  ia  proved  by  (he  turviW  of  the  feadval  known  aa 
the  Septiauniiuni,  celebrated  00  the  nth  of  December  (Feat,  uo; 
Macrob.  L  r6. 6).     Tbe  teven  hDIi  were  not  tboK  famniar  in  bter 

....        L    ....  ToUowint: — (1)  Palalium  and  (a)  Cermalua, 

e  Pal«ti>e;  (3)  Velia,  tbe  uddle  between 
:  and  Eaquiline;  (4)  Oppiui  and  (;)  Ciipim,  the  two 

r  .1.-  v^uainr,  lojether  with  (6)  Fapjul.the 

,,.^..1.;  (T)  Sucuaa  (confuKd  by  later  willera 
atern  ipur  01  the  Caeliao.  Varro  ILX.  v.  4A) 
' — —t  Carimrmm,  which  may  have  belonged 

''  Navalla"baf  been  conjectured. 


aince  the  N.W.  ilope  ot 
jt  there  ia  no  proof  Eha 

t  oE  Rone  waa  marked  b 


Serviui  TuJIioi,'  who 


orreapondina  inth  the  regiom;  (ij  Subur 
jelian  aMl  the  valley  beTween  that  hill  . 
^  Eaquilina.  Ibe  Oppuu  and  Ciaplua;  i%}  C 


?i! 


lali  U)  Palatine,  iadudini  ihi 
un  waa  an  addition  Is  tbe  City 
in  fact,  formed  by  tbe  unk     ' 

''  /  on  the  Quitin 


1  'Tr^uS'  '"^ 
d'  the   EwuPjIk; 

■doe  and  VriS!"!!!! 


ity  of  (heSeven  Hilli;  ll 

, fiVoldUtln 

ibine  conuminily  on  the  Qulrinal.    Tbe  Capitol ' 
waa  not  Indudedln  Ihecily  (heim  the  phnie  ar^ 


ServianwalI.eapeciallyihegreatwarka  undertaken  inlayinc  Tfn 
out  a  new  quarter  of  uiecity  on  the  Quirinal,  EaquiliDoana 
Vimloal,  which  have  laid  hare  aod  then  moirly  deatmyrd  lone  line 
of  wall,  euedally  along  tbe  aucr.  Beginnin;  from  the  Tibei 
which  ihe  Servian  wall  touched  at  a  point  near  tbr  preient  Font 
Rolla,  aod  leparatinc  the  Forum  Holitorlum  (outaide)  ' 
Fuun  BoariuB  tinude),  it  ran  in  a  tl— "-'--  "--  —  ■'--  ' 
hUl.  the  two  creiti  of  which,  Ihe  Ca(^i 

inlermedlate  valley  the  Aayliim.  wert  Hunnmcriu  uy  an  earner 
fonllicallan,  let  (Duuyi.  U.M)  M  XMen  ••!  ib^ui  iwiiTitift. 
In  thii  apace  there  wen  two  ftxa.  Ihe  Porta  Flumenuna,  nen  Ihe 
river  (>ee  <nc  .Id  .411.  viL  si  Uv.  uiv.  ig,  11);  and  tbe  Porta 
Cannenlalb  doae  M  die  Capllollum.'   From  the  Capit 

.bylrtjan. 

Porta  Fontinalifl^  whence  usued  the  VI 

and  foundatiooa  of  the  nie  eiiK  in  Via  oi  Manono.  Alter  pawng 
Trajaa'i  forum,  we  find  remaini  of  tbe  walla  on  Ihe  dope  of  ihe 
Quinaal.  A  piece  of  the  wall  haa  been  exposed  in  the  new  Via 
NaiiooaJe,  and  alu  an  archway  under  the  Palaazo  Anloneljj.  which 
may  repreieni  ihe  Porta  Sanqualil  (aee  Fealua,  ed.  MUllcr.  p.  143]. 
The  Porta  Salutarii  (Fettui.  pp.  316.JI7J  waa  also  on  Ihe  Quinnal, 
pnjbably  on  the  ikjpe  between  the  Trevi  fountain  and  the    royal 

which  give  the  line  of  the  road.  On  IIk  nonh.weet  of  ibc  Oukinal 
waa  the  Porta  Quirinalis  (Fntua,  p.  aM}.  probably  rwar  the 
"  Quattn)  Fontane."  In  tbe  Barberini  palaoe  Eardene,  and  caped- 
ally  io  cboae  of  ihe  Villa  Barberini  (Hotti  S^luHiani),   enenuva 

■  __  .1  .L.       ,,  v....  L.._  ., i  ...  destroyed, — ■ 

■ed  andettbe 


ij- 68;  Straboiv.  p.  auj,    Tl 
the  1^  ikirted  the  u^^iea  ol 


iw  piece  of  wi 
Porta  CoUioi 
boutsoj-dikl. 


I..»c  behind  tbe  arch  of  GalUenot.    The  lunfirr  course  of 

jccuit.  Hence  .tbe  vaU  skint  the  alopcs  oE  ilte  (^lian 
s  ia  probable,  it  was  pierced  by  the  Porta  Cncli'in'ditanaand 
lerqiietulanal  Co  ihe  valley  alonK  which  ilit-  Via  Appla 
._.._!.  .L^  Porta  Capena.  near  the  church  u[  s   GreRDrio. 


fc,: 

pan-Tl  , 

llB  line  jlOEiK  the  Avenllne  ia  fairly  diitLF 
and  in  Ibe  \^  Toclonia  are  Iwo  of  the  t 
belaa).  There  were  Ihree  talci  on  Ihc  nvFrnm.- 
Ni^c>-i;l  on  tbe  KUlhun  beithl,  P.  Rauduicutaiia  in 
dri  r,  --inn,  and  P.  Lavemalia  on  Ihe  nonbem  aumniii 
Ai  .  i-.rhH<  ii  appeara  to  ha-vc  touched  tbe  river  nc.ir 
(n.  111,113  auppoacd  to  be  Ihoaeof  the  PoniSublkii: 
Tr.  '.I.I.I  iHudotebythebank.  Hence  to  our  x^rr 
Til.  I,  .inrd  the  defence  of  the  dty,  with  ha  maaiiv;. I 


Q  varied  aar^<iinf  ti 


'  Uvy  1.  44;  blnn.  Hal.  iv.  I  J.    The  wall  U.  howmer.  Bid  to 

■iv,  L  36,  i»:  Dion.  Hal.  iu.  3;):  and  the  fortification  el  thf 
ventine  ia  aacnted  to  Ancua  Martiua  (Dion-  HaL  ilL  43)- 
*See  SoL  L  13;  Liv.  IL  49,  sdv.  47.  ncv.  7.  nvii.  37;  Aacon- 
d.  Cic.  in  Tita,  p.  81. 


■  ihc  (ociiAcatuB.   What  tbe  mil  rolImRt  t 

Cor  iniuocc  on  ihe  Cipilol  vuj  Quiniul,  ii  i 

dal  ihrLE  aim-  the  liuoion  employed  on  ibc 

In  other  place«»  where  ibe  ilope  wu  gentler 


ROME 

The  SmiiD  dCy  did  nc 


Tud^  in  1 836-1 879,  vben 
qujnerm  laid  out.    The  t 


^^HS^ 


lufa  in  DLocIa  of  uiep^  mat,  whDi 

employed  Aod  the  UoeIu  mrt  tA  eUnddn]  nie,  two  hn'^n  nii| 
with  each  •mtcber.    Betii««  the  lailway  Ration  and  the  XKa 
■  fiae  lolly  jdetc  o(  the  fnul  mil  mnaiiu.  with  Ciacei  ot  the  Pi 
VnniaiUi  and  d  Ibe  knm  back  walL    UDloRunatdy  the  nhoL 
tite  bulk  or  agger  jmpcr  baa  beea  removed,  and  the  rou^h  tj 
of  the  great  letainiog  wail  expoaed.    Both  tufa  and  pepeiino 
uaed,  the  latter  in  retored  pant:  the  bkcka  vary  in  lent  ' 
avsage  In  depth  the  UBial  I  RDoan  f  t:  The  railway  (uliin 
luB  dcttroyed  a  great  part  of  the  agger,  ihowrd  dearly  th( 
Drthewhale«ork:1hcKratairfd>fltreatkiiid>ofKUwhichi     . 
m  the  Hdea  of  the  r«a  appeoivd  'again  in  the  agger,  but  rev 

up.  nonysiui  (ii.  M)  lUK 

— LM^jfess^iiniTSi'a 


sing  parte  of  the  wall  of  Ibe  Idafa. 

aloBf  the  Dppcr  edge  of  the  Coaa.  tbua  forming  a  long  aireet.  Ai 
early  aa  the  unte  of  Ainma  a  vcfv  laf|e  part  oE  (he  vail  of  the 
ktogs  bad  best  pulled  down  and  bidlt  over,  ao  that  even  then  itt 
circuit  woa  difficult  to  traa  (Dionya.  iv.  13).   A  very  curioui  lerin 

-J ■ ...  _!„  g„  itooea  of  the  agier  wall  (at 

ne  other  early  buildingi).   They  are 


well  ai  on  IhoK 


mEsfn'^az 


\l7wlfzE.ns 
r?  vmIvhnk 


then  the  Jh 
from  the  Pal 


id  the  up^  ponioi 


Fio.  6.— Mmom'  Mark!  on  Early  Walla.    ° 

Thiiportjan  ii  pierced  by  an  arch  about  q|  fthiri^wUcb  probably 
•erved  as  an  embrasure  for  a  military  engine    Finally^  vhcre  the 

4   En   hdghl   and   . 

si  pepcrino,  and  la  jrobably 

ii  11  uncertain,  but  it  baa  been  mdervd  exceed- 
t  belong*  to  the  ^h  century  b.C-  The  evidence 
Tom  Ihe  componfon  of  other  foniAcatioiia  in 
il  Italy,  [ram  the  meaaurcinenti  of  Ihe  blocka  onplgved, 
1  preiuppow  the  later  Roman  loot  of  J96  millimelrea,  and  Irom 
hancier  of  the  alphabet  Irom  'which  the  maion'  marka  are 
L.*  Livy  (vi.  ^)  tptaha  of  ■  contncc  entered  Into  by  Ihe 
tBo[37B  a.c.  for  the  cooatructioa  of  a  will  of  opua  quadratum. 


ingly  ^bablc  tl 


1.  rcfctrapMr,  I-  'V, 


'  See  Richler  in  the  work  quoted  above,  and  BtiirOtt  aur  tSmildltn 
T^^rnMu  (BsUn,  1903) :  aln  Ddbrik\  f)rr  .lf«IM(MteJ  aaf  den 
ItarMit  in  San.  pp.  14  S. 

>  For  earlier  Btudlei  dI  Ibe  Serviia  wan  cooHlt  Nibby  and  Geil,  Lt 
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iide  what  is  now  the  moat  ovadHl 

f.  tlse  Campua  Martina,  whkh  waj  pnbablr 
ah.  It  wu  once  called  Acer  Taiquinionui, 
3f  the  IWquini  waa  nao^  Campui  Martiat 


the  Tiber.  coadderAle  lemaiu  euH,  e^ieciaJly  d  the  £,._, 
QoBCa  Maxima,  which  runafmnthcvalley  of  the  Subiua. 
under  Ite  Forum  aloiH  ihe  Velabnim.  and  ao  into  the  Tilvr  by  il> 
Touod  temple  in  the  FonuD  Baaiium  i  it  ii  atlll  in  uic,  aod  vri 
pieier^ed  at  moat  placca.  Ita  mofith,  an  archway  in  tlx  trrai 
Quay  wall  nearly  II  ft.  wide  by  12  hijji,  ccnuti  of  three  rinct  o 
pepcrino  "  vouaacert,"  moet  Deatiy  fitted.  The  re«  qI  the  ^luli 
and   walla   ir  built   of   miaed    lu^   and    peperino.*    Pliny     Hi-fi 


i"3', 


uay  wall  near  Ibe  Cloaca  Maxii 
eauta  under  a  great  part  of  th 
not  built  with  arched  vaulia. 


tJ  .uc  Jf Aitiaeala  of  the  martile  ^an  f lee  Jt 
In  i079atnvertincUock  waa dredged  up  ini 
BARBA  .  AID  .  CVR  .  ORADCM  .  SBFS 


IFBCIT,  dating  finai  the  Ifl 

Krlieal    of    the   coating    buildinfi  oi 

pliniahmeat  waa  unknown  to  Rooai 


rtly  built  ot  l-lTbiocka  of 


6^^., 


-ord,  fa^u,  a  apriog  of  waters  itt  oiigiaal  uie  wa 
adstemorwef.     Tl  wai  dowl  bya^^nica]  vaiib 

ry  dI  Alreua  "  at  Mycenae,  and  many  early  EtruKa 
X  upper  roam  with  ita  ardvd  vauCi,  alao  of  Eufj 


.    When  Ihe  1 
-jilt  Ihe  upper  pail  ol  the  eone 
a  flat  atoae  floor  (a  flat  anl 


™^^! 


1  It,  through  Ihe  rock.  »  a  tnnch  of  the  C 
honible  place  waa  uied  aa  a  duBgeoa.  pria 
irough  a  hole  in  ti»  atone  floor.— the  oiily  ac 


d  ihrough 


.     The 


;e  Sg.  7.  C 


rd  bv  SaUuR  {Cat  jj).    1 ^ 

the  left  of  (he  uairB  tniding  up  from  Ibe  Fon 
Ar^ntariua,  the  luad.lD  the  Porta  Fontinalii  (aee  _^. 
Plan  of  AncaenI  Rome).     Lentiilua  and  tl^  CatiliiK  a 
aa  well  aa  Jurunha.  Vercingetorii  and  other  ptiao 
ance,  were  killed  or  Kaived  to  death  in  thu  [earful . 

i>  called  Tf  pte^t^  by  Plutaich  I 

doubtful  tnitiioa  of  Ihe  Catholic  C. 
1b  the  TuUianum.  The  name  Ma 
acfghL    The  front  wall  of  Ihe  priao 

TiGeriua  a.D,  JI,  and  bean  thii  inat .,,, _. 

courae— C.YIBIVB.C.P.RVPINVa.M.COCCBtVIS.M.  I 
NERVAKOS-BX    B.  &•     The  Boix' of  the  upper  pi'         '      ' 
16  ft.  aboye  the  level  of  Ibe  Fon  -     •"--'----■  - 
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Itm  ii  JiMU  (iSlo) :  Piale,  Peril  id  Xacinla  ii  Smit  (1 
Becker.  Dt  Strut  Murii  [Leipaig.  i%i):  Ijnciani.  .In. 

J  1871).  p.  40.  Urn.  IniL  h.  pL  axviL:  Beeaaii,  "  Le  Dura  e 
■  Servio,"  Bull.  Ctmm.  Arck.  (iBSg),  pp.  13  fi. 
•See  Uv.  138.161  Diaaya.iv.  44. 

'  In  the  upper  part  of  id  co\awe&e  Ckiaca  M>r.>iu  —•  >~ 
in  BomeptaceB.uiuerIlM  Empire,  with  a  vault  of 
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tlie  bodies  of  criminah  were  exposed;*  Pliny  (^.If.  viD.  145)  calls 
it  the  '*  stain  of  sighs  "  (padus  unrntarn), 

Pemm  Romanum  and  AdjaeetU  Buildings. 
The  Forum  Romaxmm  or  Magnum,  as  it  was  called  in  late  times 
to  HiKtinfTiiUh  it  from  the  imperial  fora,  occupies  a  valley  which 
extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the  north-west  part 
of  the  Palatine.  Till  the  construction  of  the  great  cloacae  it  was, 
At  least  in  wet  seasons,  marshy  ground,  in  which  were  several 
pools  of  water.  In  early  times  it  was  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
rows  of  shops  and  houses,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin  (Liv.  L  35).  The  shops  on  the  south-west  side  facing 
the  Sacra  Via,  where  the  Basilica  Julia  afterwards  was  built, 
were  occupied  by  the  Tabemae  Veteres.*  The  shops  on  the 
northern  side,  being  occupied  by  silversmiths,  were  called 
T&bemae  Argentariae,  and  in  later  times,  when  rebuilt  after  a 
fire,  were  called  Tabemae  Novae-  (see  liv.  zzyi.  27,  xl.  51).* 
An  altar  to  Saturn  (Dionys.  L  34,  vL  i),  traditionally  set  up  by 
the  companions  of  Hercules,  and  an  altar  to  Vulcan,  both  at  the 
end  to^rards  the  Capitol,  with  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  the  Regia 
at  the  <9posite  end,  were  among  the  earliest  monuments  grouped 
around  the  Fonun.  The  Lacus  Curtlus  vanished,  as  Varro  says 
{L.L,  V.  148-49),  probably  with  other  stagnant  poob,  when 
the  cloacae  were  constructed  (Liv.  L  38,  56).*  Another  pool, 
the  Lacus  Servilius,  near  the  Basilica  Julia,  was  preserved  in 
some  form  or  other  till  the  imperial  period.  Under  Sulla  it  was 
used  as  a  place  to  expose  the  heads  of  many  senators  murdered 
in  his  proscriptions  (Cic.  Rase.  Am.  33,  89;.  Seneca,  De  Pm. 
3,  7).  The  Volcanal  was  an  open  area,  so  called  from  the  early 
altar  to  Vulcan,  and  was  (like  the  Comitium)  a  place  of  public 
meeting,  at  least  during  the  regai  period.*  It  was  raised  above 
the  Comitium,  and  was  a  space  levelled  on  the  lower  slope  of  the 
Capitoline  hill  behind  the  arch  of  Severus;  the  foundations  of 
the  altar  were  discovered  in  1898.  It  was  probably  much  en- 
croached upon  when  the  temple  of  Concord  was  enlarged  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Fig.  8  gives  a  carefully  measured  plan  of  the 
Forum,  showing  the  most  recent  discoveries. 

Unlike  the  fora  of  the  emperon,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  wall  and  built  at  one  time  from  one  design,  the  archi- 
tcctuval  form  of  the  Forum  Romanum  was  a  slow  growth.  The 
marshy  battlefield  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Capitol  and 
l^latine  became,  when  the  ground  was  drained  by  the  great  cloacae, 
under  a  united  rule  the  most  convenient  site  for  political  meetings, 
for  commercial  transactions,  and  for  the  pageants  of  rich  men's 
funerals,  ludi  scenici,  and  gladiatorial  games.*  For  these  purposes 
a  central  space,  though  but  a  small  one,  was  kept  clear  of  builoings; 
but  it  was  gradually  occupied  in  a  somewhat  inconvenient  manner  oy 
an  ever-accumulatmg  crowd  of  statues  and  other  honorary  monu- 
ments. On  three  sicws  the  limits  of  this  open  space  are  marked  by 
paved  roads,  faced  by  the  stately  buildings  which  gradually  took 
the  piace  of  the  sim|^  wooden  tabemae  and  porticus  of  early  times. 
The  Comitium '  was  a  level  space  in  front  of  the  Curia ,  the  construc- 
tion of  both  is  ascribed  to  Tullus  Hostilius.  For  the  position  of  the 
Comitium  and  the  Cuna*  see  j^an  of  Forum  (fig.  8).  Varro  (L.JL. 
V.  155-56)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  buildings  which  were 
grouped  along  the  northern  angle  of  the  Forum : — 

"  Comitium  ab  co  quod  coibant  eo  comitiis  curiatis  et  litium 
causa.    Curiae  duorum  generum,  nam  et  ubi  curarent  sacerdctes  res 

-    -  ■» 

>  See  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  74,  85:  Suet.  Vit.  17. 

'  See  Livy  (xliv.  16),  who  mentions  a  house  of  P  Africanus,  *'  pone 
veteres  ad  Vortumni  signum,"  which  was  bought  by  T.  Sempronius  to 
clear  the  site  for  the  Basilica  SemptOnia  in  169  B.C.  Thu  basilica 
was  afterwards  absorbed  in  the  Basilica  Julia. 

'  Hence  these  two  sides  of  the  Fonim  are  frequently  referred  to  m 
classical  writings  as  "  sub  veteribus  "  and  "  sub  novis." 

*  In  later  times  it  was  an  enclosed  space  containing  an  altar;  it  is 
described  by  Ovid  {Fast.  vi..403);  according  to  one  tradition  it 
marked  the  spot  where  Curtius's  self-immolation  filled  up  the  chasm 
which  had  opened  in  the  Forum  ^ee  Dionys.  ii.  41).    (See  below.) 

*See  Dionys.  iL  50,  vu  67;  Plin.  H.ff.  zvi.  236;  Plut.  Quaes. 
JCotit.  47* 

*  The  first  ^adiatorial  show  in  Rome  was  ^ven  in  364  B.C.  in  the 
Fontm  Boanum  by  D.  Junius  Brutus  at  hts  father's  funeral  (Uv. 
Sf'tL  xvi.),  the  fint  in  the  Forum  Romanum  in  216  B.C.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  30).  See  also  Uv.  xxxi.  50,  xli.  38;  and  Suet.  Caes,  39; 
Aug.  ^;  And  Tib.  7. 

'  On  the  Comitium  see  Detlefsen.  Ann.  InsL  (i860),  pp.  138  B., 
and  the  works  mentioned  below,  note  it. 

*  LvfY  (xlv.  34)  indicates  their  relative  positions  by  the  phrase 
**  comitium  vcstibulum  Curiae." 


n 


dbinap,  ut  Curiae  Veteres,  et  ubi  senatus  humanas;  ut  Curia  Hostilia, 
quod  primum  aedificavit  Hostilius  rex.  Ante  banc  Rostra,  quojus 
lod  id  vocabulum,  quod  ex  hostibus  capta  fixa  sunt  rostra.  Sub 
dextra  hujus  a  Comitio  locus  substructus,  ubi  nationum  subsisterent 
legati  qm  ad  senatum  essent  missi.  Is'  Graeoostasis  app^latus  a 
parte  ut  multa.  Senaculum  supra  Graecostasim,  ubi  Aedis  Con- 
cordiae  et  Basilica  Opimia.  Senaculum  vocattun,  utu  senatus,  aut 
ubi  seniores  oonsisterent." 

The  curia  or  senate-house  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.* 
At  first  called  Curia  Hostilia,  from  its  founder  Tullus  Ho^ih'us 
(Liv.  i.  30)tit  lasted  till  53  B.C.,  when  it  was  burnt  at  the  ^  ^ 
funeral  of  Clodius,  and  was  then  rebuilt  by  Faustus  Sulla, 
and  from  his  gens  called  Curia  Cornelia  (Dio  Cass.  xl.  50).  It  was 
again  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  dedicated  b)r  Augustus  (39  B.C.) 
under  the  name  of  the  Curia  Julia,  as  recorded  in  the  inscription  oif 
Ancyra  (^.v.)— CVRIAM .  BT.  CONTQIBNS .  EI .  CHAIXIDICVM 
. . .  FECI.  Little  is  known  about  the  adjoining  buildings  called  the 
Athenaeum  and  Chald^icum;  Dion  Casstus  (jii.  33)  mentions  the 
group.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian  the  Curia  Julia  was  restored 
(Prosp.  Aquit.  p.  57i)*  and  it  was  finally  rebuilt  by  Diocletian. 
The  existing  church  of  S.  Adriano  is  the  Curia  of  Diocletian,  though 
of  course  much  altered,  and  with  its  floor  raised  about  30  ft.  above 
the  old  level.  The  level  of  the  entrance  was  raised  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  again  in  1654.  .Sixteenth-century  drawings  and  engrav- 
ings show  the  Itfwer  level.  The  ancient  Iwonze  doors  now  at  the  end 
01^  the  nave  of  the  Lateian  baniica  originally  belonged  to  this 
building,  and  were  removed  thence  by  Alexander  VII.  The  brick 
cornice  and  marble  consoles,  covered  with  enriched  mouldings  in 
stucco,  and  the  sham  marble  facing,  also  of  stucco,  if  compared  with 
nmilar  details  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  this 
being  a  work  of  his  time,  and  not,.a8  was  at  one  time  assumed,  the 
work  of  Pope  Honorius  1.  (A.D.  635-38)  who  consecrated  it  as  the 
church  of  Sb  Adriano. 

From  the  Curia  a  ^ght  of  steps  led  down  to  the  Comitium  (Liv.  L 
,6),  a  space  consecrated  as  a  lemilum  according  to  the  rules  of  augury 
Cic  De  Or.  iii.  3)  and  used  for  the  meetings  cm  the  Comilia 
Curialat  and  for  certain  religious  ceremonies  performed, 
after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  by  the  rex  sacrtfiadus.  It 
contained  ancient  monuments,  rdics,  such  as  the  ficus  ruminaliSt  and 
the  supposed  tomb  of  Romulus,  whose  site  was  marked  in  later  times 
by  a  "  black  stone  "  (lapis  niger).  Facing  the  Curia  stood  the  platform 
from  which  speadcers  addressea  the  people,  adorned  in  338  B.C.  with 
the  beaks  of  the  ships  captured  from  the  Latins  at  the  naval  victory 
of  Antium  and  hence  called  the  rostra.  Caesar  determined  to 
remove  the  rostra  from  the  Comitium  to  the  Forum,  and  this  j)lan 
was  carried  out  after  his  murder.  From  the  original  rostra  Cicero 
delivered  his  Second  and  Third  Catiline  OnUians,  and  they  o,htami 
were  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  important  political  ^1^„ 
struggles  of  Rome,  such  as  the  enunciation  of  their  laws  '*■*'"• 
by  the  GraochL  Beside  the  Comitium  another  monument  was 
erected,  also  adorned  with  beaks  of  ships,  to  commemorate  the  same 
victory  at  Antium.  This  was  the  Columna  Maeniana,  so  called  in 
honour  of  Maenius  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  so,  vii.  312).  The  Columna 
Duilia  was  a  similar  monument,  erected  in  honour  of  the  victory  of 
C.  Duilius  over  the  Punic  fleet  in  260  B.C. ;  a  fragment  of  it  with 
inscription  (restored  in  imperial  times)  is  preserved  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum.*"   Columns  such  as  these  were  called  columnae  roslratae. 

In  1891^1900  the  site  of  the  Comitium — which  was  considerably 
reduced  in  extent  by  the  building  of  the  later  Curia — was  excavated 
by  (^mmendatore  Boni,  in  some  parts  as  far  as  the  virgin  soil.*^ 
Remains  of  walls  and  pavements  of  various  periods  (some  very 
eariy)  were  discovered;  some  of  the  walls,  there  b  no  doubt, 
supported  the  platform  of  the  eariy  rostra,  which  appears  to  have 
been  at  first  rectangular  and  at  a  later  time  curved.  Opposite  to 
the  Curia  is  a  square  paved  with  black  marble  slabs,  which  it  is 
natural  to  identity  with  the  lapis  niptr  of  tradition.  Beneath  this 
pavement  was  found  a  group  of  early  monuments,  which  were  at 
some  time  destroyed  and  afterwards  covered  over.  We  are  told 
on  the  authority  of  Varro  that  Romulus  was  buried  in  front  of  (or 
behind)  the  rostra,  and  that  two  lions  were  sculptured  as  guardians 
of  his  tomb;  and  we  find  in  fact  a  foundation  (D,  fis  9)  from 
which  project  two  moulded  bases  of  tufa  (A,  B)  on  whicn  the  lions 
may  wdl  have  stood,  on  either  side  of  a  block  fC)  which  might 
serve  as  an  altar.  Beside  this  tomb  (if  such  it  be)  stood  the  trunk 
of  a  tufa  column  (E)  and  a  rectangular  stde  (F)  which  bears  on  all 
its  faces  an  inscription  written  alternately  upwards  and  downwards, 
so  that  only  the  ends  of  the  lines  can  be  read.  That  it  is  the  earliest 
specimen  of  the  Latin  language  is  undoubted;  and  it  certainly 
mentions  the  rex.     But  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  the  rex 

*  On  the  Curia  and  its  vicissitudes  see  Landani,  LAula  e  g/s  Uffici 
del  Senata  Romano  (1883). 

**The  column  itself  is  a  copy  made  by  Michelangelo;  it  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  of  the  Palaxzo  dei  Conservatori. 

^^  The  discoveries  of  Comm.  Boni  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
Of  the  numerous  articles,  &c.,  which  have  appeared  it  will  suffice  to 
name  Petersen,  Ccmitlttm,  Rostra^  Grab  des  Romulus  (1904),  and 
Pinsa,  n  Cemimo  romano  neW  etd  repubblicana  (1905);  see  Huelsen, 
The  Roman  Forum,  pp.  1 10  ff. 
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bronze  roilra  on  the  imperial  itruc 


aaoir  hai  been  mpported  by  pien  and  ai^a  of  brick'laced  cu 


ind  PUn._ 


>  See  Mau  in  Rim.  Hill.  1«d6.  pp.  130  If. 

■  Tbe  original  rottra  bad  tpeciallj'  honon 
Roman  ambaiiadort  who  had  Wn  killed  wh 
(Liv-  iv.  T7):  theie  were  probably  removed  di 
(Cic  Pkil.  ii.  j.j,i  tee  alto  d1-  •■ —  ■'•'" 
miT.  aj,  34).     Ghatily  omanu 

year  43  a.C-.  ihorlly  after  they  wi.i  ui....,  -^...  — -. — - — 

of  the  muidered  Cicm  lApran.  Bdl.   C«.  iv-  ao:  Dfe  Catt. 
ilvii.  i;  }av.  x.  In),  at  on  the  oriiinal  rottra  bad  been  Bied 

i.„'i_  ,1-  -■..  ...L.  --:..: f  .i-cprotcriptioni  of  Mariut  and 

_  JV^l'i^J'l)-    Thedenariut 
JtStU 


594-  Kt^ 

iBHRadalbaiapUceefarutlwililaflftha  ilBtleRi]  pteti.  That 

UtcT  addiliooii  ^nnuLy  of  (be  jrd  lod  f  th  cenlurls.  u«  omliled 

in  fif .  8  [or  the  lueaf  cKameia.    In  or  mbout  a-D,  470  the  fafute 

of  the  foitn  wu  prokHiEcd  northwdi  by  ui  additioii  in  very  poor 

bdckwar^  ipianatly  to  ceLebratc  ■  naval  victory  over  dw  Vandala. 

At  Che  Donura  end  of  the  curved  platfonn  tnere  la  a  c_yluidncal 

tfnicuife  of  concrete  faced  with  brick  and  lined  with  thia  marble 

....._       ilabe:  it  ii  In  three  etaget,  each  diminiahinff  in  liae.  and 

^      fPP**'*  f'^  ^  *"  addition  cl  about  the  lime  of  Seventh 

Tflf      Thia  ii  luually  identified  with  the  UmUUcut  Romac,  or 

2^^       cemnl  point  of  the  city,  menlioned  in  the  NttiUa  and  the 

ElniiedcLnMS0an]an,riiMrnipUii(c5(ailIft«,ii.6(sK 

Near  the  main,  below  the  temple  of  Saturn,  nDod  Ihe  MiUianum 

withU^'  nuwaKl  diumi  of  tbe  chkruvu  on  tin  m^d^hich 
ndiated  from  the  ihiny-tevm  gatn  of  Rome  (Plin.,  H.K  ui.  U). 

Satumi "  la  uidKaud  by  Tadtui  (Mu/.  i.  17 1  ■»  KbDl.  on  Suit. 
(Ms.  6.  and  Flut.  Caliit,  14).  The  Milianum  te  mentlanrd  in 
the  NMia  iVtf.  viii.)  u  beinf  near  Ihe  Vicue  Jufaciui,    l»  pic- 
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Eurn,  after  whom  [be 

---'«.    The  pu-" 

[6.  and  Maci 


Ca;ilol!ne 

Ca^ioTiM  h'iirwas.^Aefully  called  'moIu  Si'<umliu.~'The"i^hiJ 
ticuury  wu  pan  ul  thti  temple  (Serv.  .4d  .4(11.  IL  116.  and  Mocnb. 
Sat.  i.  i).  Tht  oreinil  wmpic  ii  uid  by  Vam  (ap.  Maeiob.  i.  8) 
<a  have  been  begun  by  ihe  lau  Tarquia,  and  dedicated  by  T.  Lirciiu. 
Ihe  lint  dicutor,  jqa  a.c;  but  Chon^ilui  (vL  I)  and  Liyy  (ii.  ii) 
altiibuleit  tDthec-on«i;]i  A-5emproniutand  M-Minucluaih497  i^c- 
It  wat  rebuilt  on  a  lai^ger  Ka\t  by  L,  Muiuliut  Plancu*  >n  jt  r.c. 
(Suet.  Aug.  19).  The  only  part  renialninE  of  thia  date 
.  ....  __.. , r ;—  Noclia,  and ' 


-    the  16th 

vLiait).   Tlie  erection  of  the  «x 


irble,  with 
•  he 

"tWi  "li  "iip°i 

"  )PVLV«OV« 

iM'o(~Di«!etiaiL'sinnc  ol  iheK  fin 
irliei  than  thii  rebuilding,  but  werr 
nd  baiea-  One  of  the  column  ii  let  1 
(bde  work  u  of  the  nun  cnnkH  lort. 


and  part  ol 

whole  wa« 


.  IC.I.L. 
front  and 


"'™""*"r 


K  VlCDl 

1  the  fni 


On  the  Forum 
eal  night  D  HE| 


theCapUolium  (He  Liv.  U3V.  ji    a  d  on        h    P  >ti  C    n 
talia.    It  waa  tptnned  at  ilt  commencement  by  a  bnck  jccd  arch 
lined  with  marble,  the  lower  pan  of  which  exitia.  and  ii  not  earlier 
than  the  3rd  or  4Ch  centurV'"  At  thia  end  of  the  Forum  Ibe  arch  ol 
Tlbefiu  waa  built  beaide  IbcSaciaVia.    It  wat  erected  in  «.  d.  17, 

The  coMRte  foundation  haa  recently  been  eipoeed. 

Tbe  Batiiica  Julia'  occupica  ■  great  part  of  the  iouth<we«t  aide 
n  —  J  ol  the  Forum,  alone  the  line  of  the  Sacra  Viai  ii*  coda 
^,^.  are  bounded  by  the  Vicua  Jugariu*  and  the  Vicua 

*"■         TuKua.    ItwaabegunbyJuliuaCiieMr,  whodedicatedit 
when  (till  un£aiihed,  on  the  lAlh  of  September  46  B.C.,  completed 


>  Bclowlheir 
■rrhedau' 


le  pi  Salun 

-  ,....jiioll)i«L , 

Ok*  Baailica  Julia  la  ihowo  00  fragmenca  of 
Plan  VIII.). 

•  Om  Hde  ol  thit  gale  waa  built  againR  o 
o(  the  Baulica  Julia,  a  perfect  print  of  wl 
oonciTte  ol  the  gate,  though  the  nurble  pier 
Tbe  other  «de  oT  the  gate  abulled  againK  th 
ol  the  templa  of  Saturn 

•SeeTatr««.ii.4t, 

■See.Suet.  Ai^.   : 


by  Abfuatuit  and  acalo  nftnih  by  him  alter  a  fire,  aa 

early  hiitory.  '  It'couined  of  a  eenlnl  hall  with  aiili 
and  cleieatory,  a 


d  oriental  marblea.  name 


icratched  on  thia 

Ifie  baailica ;  many  fragment 


The  covered  aittci  ar 

Is'pavinf  IcLoS'f^.^ 
tSatb.  cloted  the  olhcn 


KbpluUl 


^..., Trajan  and  other  emperort  hekb.- 

cQLjna  iheiT  <l>ia  Caaa.  laxiviu.  loj.  An  inicriplion  found  ixir 
it  ICJ.L.  vi.  i«jg)  recorda  id  reatontion  by  Stptimiua  Scvtrui  in 
*.D.  199,  nfier  a  fire;  it  waa  again  burnt  in  iSi  and  realored  by 
IXocleii^n.  Theae  6n  had  deainytd  nearly  aU  the  fine  nubli 
aichea  of  Augualua;  and  Diocletian  rebuilt  It  moally  with  brkt 
or  travertine  piert.  noniona  of  which  mnain-*  A  final  reatoration  11 
recorded  In  ImcripiiDna  diaeovered  at  vaiioua  timea  fmn  tlv  i6ih 
century  onwarda,  ai  being  carried  out  by  f^biniua  Vetiiua  Prnbiuui, 
praefect  of  the  dly  in  jTri  one  al  theae  la  on  a  pedeatal  which  noa 
aunda  in  tbe  Vicua  luganoa.  Suetonlui  {Cat.  jy)  neniioni  ihii  ii 
waa  one  of  Caligula  •  ammementa  le  throw  money  to  Ihe  onnlt 
bctow  fnHU  the  root  ol  tbii  baiUlca.  which  formed  a  link  in  the  br£e 
by  which  Ihia  maniac  connected  the  Palatine  with  the  Capiidiuni. 

The  VicuaTuacutpaitea  from  the  Sacra  Via  betireentlH  Baiaica 
lulia  and  the  lemptc  ol  Caator  to  the  Velabrum  and  Circua  Mui' 
mua;  ita  boaalt  paving  fiat  been  eapoaed  at  many  pointa  --^ 
afong  ita  whole  una.  A  venr  early  Katue  of  Vonumnua  i^*^ 
_.__3  t_  .>.■ _  nn^  ^  1,^  eouth-weat  o(  the       '"""ai 


!fii 

•ellen  (lee  SchoL  ad  Dor.  Sal.  ii.  j,  ui,  and  £p.  ii.  i.  it^l.    It  a 

The  temple  of  Cailor" — or.  more  properly,  ol  "  the  CaBont, " 
tj.  CUtor  and  Pollui— on  the  aouih-eaat  akit  of  Ihe  Vicua  Tumi 
waifaundedtocommemoralelheappariiian  In  IheForum  t,_^  ' 
ol  the  Dioacuri,  announcing  Ihe  victory  ol  Aulut  POBumiui  TT^ 
at  Lake  Reiillua.  406  B.C.. and  waa  dedicaied  in  414  Be. 
by  the  aon  ol  A.^Rumiua  (Uv.  ii.  M.  ^3:  Dlonya.  vL  ly.  0>. 
fail.  i.  706).  In  Iia  B,c.  it  wat  reitared  by  Ibe  cootul  U  CatdluB 
Metellua  Dalmaticua  (Aacon.  /•.  Cii.  Pn  5<u».  46).  and  finiily 
rebuilt  in  tbe  reign  ol  Auiutlui  by  Tiberiui  and  Drunit.  a.o.  6 
(Suet.  Tii.  M:  Ov.  Ait.  t  703:  Dio  Caa>.  Iv.  8.  17):  the  thm 
cidatinf  Corinthian  columu  and  piece  ol  enlat^lalure,  all  ^vrv 
delicaTe  and  graceful  in  detail,  and  of  the  final  workmanahip.  ia 
Pe-  I    '.ijle.  belong  10  a  it  ill  later  reitoiat  ion  under  Traiaacir 

Ef  .  I .  le  point  tfiowa  Roman  timidity  in  the  uie  ol  a  lioiel: 

h  oinled  ao  ai  to  lorm  a  flat  arch,  .julle  oetdleatly,  wilh 

h  I  relieving  Ihe  weight  on  the  architrave.      lU  plan, 


immediately 


recled.*°  Tlw  p[;^in°iim 


.  tvlivi 


.  fvii 


■£S, 


n.  mnivmpum-  incniia 

.    .._._. .  haervdilrva  .  jmeia  - 

rferred^to  are   Auguaiut'i   granilaou^ 

'hole  building  hat  unhappily  been  much  fai^fied  ^  nead- 
iwingiil  thit  pedettal,  w 


«  medie^^  lii 


9.  M.  46- 


with  H&  « 


ro  Iragmentt  of  the  mithit 
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a  few  remains^of  the  eariiest  temple,  built  of  blocks  of  grey-graen 

tufa.    Two  traginenu  of  moeaic,  with  rimple  lozenge  pattern  tn 

white  marble  and  baaalt.  etiU  exist  in  the  cefU  of  thb  temple.    The 

level  of  the  mosaic,  which  probably  bebngs  to  the  rebuilding  of 

Tiberius,  lies  considerably  bdow  that  of  the  later  floor,  which  seems 

to  date  from  Hadrian's  reign.    It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  early 

mosaic— very  small  teaaeiae  fitted  with  great  accuracy,  like  the 

early  mosaic  in  the  Regia.    The  temple  of  Castor  was  often  usc^ 

as  a  mceting-plaoe  for  the  senate,  and  iu  lofty  podium  formed  a 

tribunal  for  orations.'    The  Fons  or  Lacus  Jutumae   (lee  Ov. 

Fast.  L  70s,  and  Dionya.  vi.  13),  at  which  the  Dioscuri  were  fabled 

to  have  watered  their  hones,  was  beside  their  temple;  the  precinct 

was  discovered  in  1900-1.    The  Lacus  itself,  a  basin  i6i  ft.  square 

and  6i  ft.  deep,  is  immediatel)rt>pposite  the  three  standing  columns 

of  the  temple;  in  the  centre  b  a  base  of  opus  ntiadatum,  which 

supported  statues  of  the  Dioscuri;  an  alur  with  reliefs,  together 

with  other  sculptures,  has  been  found  clow  by.  and  a  few  yards 

off  is  a  small  chapel  or  aedicuUh  intended  for  a  statue  of  Juturna. 

and  in  front  of  it  a  well-curb  (puteaf)  of  white  marble,  set  up  by  the 

aedile  M.  Barbatius  Pollio  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Qose  to  the  temple  of  Castor,  at  the  angle  of  the  Forum,  stood 
the  arch  of  Augustus,  set  up  in  ao  b.c.  to  commemorate  the  recovery 
AgKhaf  ^  "*^  Standards  taken  from  Crassus  by  the  Parthians. 
^""^^  Its  foundations  were  discovered  in  1888;  it  had  three 
^  ■  bays,  and  rested  on  the  pavement  of  a  street  which  before 
the  time  of  Augustus  formed  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Forum. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Sacra  YiA  stand  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Divus  Julius,  erected^  by  Augustus.    Thoueh  little  beyond  its 

m. ^       concrete  core  is  left,  its  plan  can  be  fairly  well  made  out 

l^Qtwm  ''^"^  ^^  voids  in  the  concrete,  which  show  the  position 
j^^.  of  the  tufa  foundations  under  the  walls  and  columns  (as 
in  the  temple  of  Castor).  The  temple  itself,  a  hexastyle 
prostyle  building,  with  close  intercolumrtiation  fVitr.  lii.  3),  stood 
on  a  lofty  podium  with  a  curved  recess  in  the  front  between  two 
flighu  of  stairs  (see  Plate  VIII.).  The  wall  which  now  fills  up  the 
recess  is  a  late  addition.  In  1898  the  base  of  a  large  altar  was 
discovered  in  the  niche,  doubtless  that  mentioned  by  Appian 
(B«tf.  Cfs.  ii.  148).  The  podium,  which  projects  in  front  of  the 
temple  itself,  was  adorned  with  beaks  from  the  ships  taken  at 
Actium  (Dio  Cass.  IL  19),  and  hence  it  was  called  the  Rostra 
Julia,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  rostra  described  i^ve. 
Both  were  usea  for  the  funeral  orations  in  honour  of  Augustus 
(Suet.  Aug.  100;  see  also  Dio  Cass.  liv.  35).  Besides  the  concrete 
core  and  the  curved  tufa  wall  ol  the  recess,  little  now  exists  except 
a  small  bit  of  the  mosaic  of  the  cella  floor  and  some  fragments  of 
the  cornice  and  pediment,  of  fine  Greek  marble.  This  temple  a 
represented  on  coins  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian. 

The  temple  of  Vesta,  founded  according  to  tradition  by  Numa,* 
stands  at  the  southern  anele  of  the  Forum  on  the  ancient  line  of 
the  Sacra  Via  (Ov.  Trist.  iii.  1,  a8).    No  shrine  in  Rome 
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^  v*»im  ^''^^  c^ual  in  sanctity  to  this  little  circular  building,  which 
^^  contained  the  sacred  fire  and  the  relics  on  which  the  welfare 
and  even  the  existence  of  Rome  depended.  The  origiiuil  building 
was  destroyed  in  390  B.C.  by  the  Gauls;  it  was  burnt  again  in 
a^i  B.C.,  again  in  the  great  fire  of  Nero's  reign,  and  then  in  the  reign 
01  Commodus;  after  this  it  was  rebuilt  by  Severus,  to  whose  age 
belong  the  fragments  of  columns,  cornice  and  other  architectural 
features  now  lying  around  the  ruined  podium.  With  the  aid  of 
coins*  and  a  relief  preserved  in  the  Uflizi  at  Florence*  it  u  possible 
to  make  a  sufficiently  accurate  restoration  of  the  temple.*  It  con- 
sisted of  a  circular  cella,  surrounded  by  eighteen  columns,  with 
screens  between  them;  the  circular  podium,  about  10  ft.  high, 
still  exists,  mainly  of  concrete  with  some  foundations  of  tufa  bloclcs, 
which  may  belong  to  the  original  structure.  Recent  excavations 
have  disclosed  a  pit  (favissa)  m  the  middle  of  the  podium,  where 
the  ashes  of  the  sacred  fire  were  temporarily  stored.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  (H,N,  zxxiv.  y)  the  tholus  or  dome  over  the  cella — symbol- 
the 


izing 


covered  with 


is 


canopy  of  heaven  (Ov.  Fast,  vi.  276) 
Syracusan  bronze.    Its  position  near  the  temple  of  Castor  i 
mentioned  by  Martial  (i.  71-73)-' 

The  Regia,  or  office  of  the  pontifex  maximus,  was  on  the  Sacra 
Via,  close  by  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  also  was  traditk)nally 
gtt.  founded  by  Numa,  and  used  as  h»  dwelling-house;  it 

*'*^         was  destroyed  in  390  B.C.  by  the  Gauls,  and  was  again 
burnt  in  aio  B.C.  (Uv.  xxvi.  27),  when  the  temple  of  Vesta  narrowly 

>  On  these  see  DelbrOck,  Das  Capitatium  vcn  Signia  (1903),  p.  aa; 
Der  ApoUotempel  auf  dem  Marsfelde  (1903),  p.  14;  vanBuren  in 
Class.  Rev.  xx.  pp.  77  ff. 

*  The  front  01  the  podium  was  decorated  with  ships'  beaks.  One 
of  the  mad  acts  of  Caligula  was  to  make  the  temple  of  Castor  into 
the  vestibule  of  his  palace  by  breaking  a  door  through  the  back  of 
the  cella  (Suet.  Col.  22). 

"  Another  legend  attributes  its  founding  to  Romulus. 

*  On  the  coins  see  Dressel,  Zeitsckr.  fur  Numismatik  (1899),  ao  ff. 

*  Lanciani.  VAtrio  di  Keito  (1884).  pi.  xix. 

*  See  Huelscn,  The  Ramau  rorum,  p.  190,  fig.  108. 

'See  Jordan,  Vesta  und  di*  Laren  (Berlin,  1865):  and  Auer  in 
the  Denksckriflgn  der  Wiener  Akademie  (1888).  ii.  ao9  ff . 


escaped,    OvM  {Trisi,  ilL  i,  28)  describes  this  end  of  the  Forum 
thus.'— - 


Haec  est  a  sacris  quae  via  nomen  habet. 
Hie  k>cus  est  Vestae.  qui  Pallada  servat  et  ignem, 
Hie  fuit  antiqui  Regia  parva  Numae." 

It  was  again  damaged  by  fire  in  148  B.C.  and  36  B.C.,  after  which 
It  was  rebuilt  in  marble  by  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  and  iu  outer 
walls  inscribed  with  the  lists  of  consuls  and  triumphs  (fasHccHsulares 
ei  triumpkaUs)  of  which  many  fragmenu  have  been  recovered. 
Recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  the  tufa  foundatu>ns  ol 
the  republican  building,  indudiiw  a  round  substructure,  which  may 
have  supported  the  McrortMM  MarHs^  in  which  were  preserved  the 
ancUia  or  sacred  shields  and  spean  (Gell.  iv.  6),  and  an  under- 
ground cistern,  which  has  been  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
shrine  of  (>ps  Consiva  (Varro,  LX,,  vi.  ai).  The  official  reaklence 
of  the  fonUjex  maximus  was  not  the  Regia,  but  the  damus  publua; 
when  Augustus  succeeded  to  the  office,  ne  conveyed  a  part  of  his 
residence  on  the  Palatine  to  the  state  in  order  to  satisfy  the  fta«Vf 
of  traditbn,  and  presented  the  domus  puUica  to  the  vestals. 

The  excavations  of  1883-84  hiid  bare  remains  of  this  very  interesting 
building,  and  showed  that  it  was  a  large  house  extendmg  dose  up 
to  the  Atrium  Vestae;  iu  orienution  corresponded  wiUi  that  of 
the  Regia.  The  existing  remains  are  of  several  dates^first,  walls 
of  soft  tufa,  part  possibly  of  the  earliest  building;  second,  walb  of 
hard  tufa,  vf  rather  later  date;  and  lastly,  concrete  walls  faced 
with  brick,  decorated  with  painted  stucco,  and  columns  of  travertine, 
also  stuccoed  and  painted,*  with  a  large  quantity  of  fine  mosaic  of 
that  early  sort  which  has  very  small  teswrae  put  together  with 
great  accuracy.  These  valuable  remains  were  preserved  in  spite 
of  the  erection  of  later  buildings  over  them,  because  the  levels  of 
the  later  floon  were  higher  than  those  of  the  Regia.  and  thus  covered 
and  protected  the  mosaics  and  bwer  parU  of  the  walls  and  columns. 

The  Atrium  Vestae,  or  house  of  the  vesuls,  like  the  temdie,  was 
many  times  burnt  and  rebuilt;  the  existing  building,  which  was 
excavated  in  1883-84  and  more  completely  in  1901,  seems 
to  have  been  buut  after  the  great  &re  of  a.d.  64,  and  to 
have  been  restored  or  enlarged  several  time»— by  the 
Flavian  emperors,  who  added  the  colonnade;  Hadrian,  who  built 
the  tablinu  m  and  other  rooms  at  the  end  ;the  Antonines,  and  Septimius 
Severus,  who  restored  the  whole  after  the  fire  of  a.d.  19a.*  It 
consisu  of  a  large  atrium  or  quadrangle  with  columns  of  cipollino. 
At  one  end  is  the  tablinum,  with  three  small  rooms  on  each  side  of 
it — probably  for  the  six  vestals.  A  bathroom,  bakehouse,  servants' 
offices,  and  some  rooms  lined  with  rich  marbles  extend  along  the 
south-west  side.  This  extensive  building  is  set  against  the  side  of 
the  Palatine,  which  is  cut  away  to  admit  the  lower  storey.  Thus  the 
level  of  the  first  upper  floor  is  nearty  the  same  as  that  oJf  the  Nova 
Via,  on  which  it  faces,  about  33  ft.  above  the  ground  floor.  The 
upper  floor  is  in  part  well  preserved;  it  contains  a  large  suite  of 
bath  and  other  rooms,  whkh  were  probably  the  sleeping  apartmenU 
of  the  vesuls.  All  the  better  rooms  and  the  baths  are  lined  with 
polished  marbles,  many  of  great  beauty  and  laritv;  the  floore  are 
mostly  mosaic  of  tessellated  work.  The  paving  of  tne  tablinum  was 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  inlay  in  porphyry  and  marble.  In  many 
places  alterations  and  clumsy  patchings  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
are  apparent.  A  number  of  statues  of  the  chief  vestal,  or  nrgo 
vestalts  maxima^  with  inscribed  pedestals,  were  found  in  the  atrium, 
mostly  of  the  3rd  century,  though  a  few  are  earlier;  these  are  of 
especial  interest  as  illustrating  the  sacerdotal  dress  of  the  vestals.^ 
Nothinff  but  the  Nova  Via  separates  the  Atrium  Vestae  from  the 
imperial  palace  (see  Plin.  Ep.  viL  19;  Aul.  Cell.  i.  la),  which 
extends  over  the  site  of  the  Lucus  Vestae — "  qui  a  Palatii  radice 
in  Novam  Ytaan  devexus  est "  (Cic  De  Dio.  u  45).  A  curious 
ocugonal  structure  in  the  middle  of  the  atrium  looks  very  much 
like  a  border  for  flower-beds;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  miniature 
garden  was  made  by  the  vestals  when  the  Lucus  Vestae  ceased  to 
exist.  By  the  main  entrance  from  the  Forum  stood  a  small  aedkrula 
— a  large  pedestal,  at  the  angles  of  which  were  columns  supporting 
an  enublature.*^  It  no  doubt  conuined  a  statue  of  VesU,  there 
being  none  within  the  temple.  It  u  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Gratian 
con&catcd  the  house  and  endowmenu  of  the  vestals  in  A.O.  38a, 
but  the  atrium  continued  to  be  partly  inhabited  for  many  centuries 
later  by  imperial  or  papal  officials."    In  September  1884  a  road  was 

^The  columns  were  crimmn,  the  travertine  rain-water  gutter 
bright  blue,  and  the  inner  walls  had  simple  designs  in  panels  of 
leaf  ornament  and  wreaths. 

*  A  full  account  of  the  Atrium  Vestae  and  iu  successive  restora* 
tions  is  given  in  Miss  E.  B.  Van  Deman's  i4<r*fMR  Vestae  VI909). 

**  The  most  important  of  these  have  been  removed  to  the  Moaeo 
delle  Terme. 

"  The  front  is  inscribed  8BNATV8  .  FOPVLV8QVB  .  SOMANVB  . 
PBCVNIA  .PVBLICA  .  FACIBNOAll .  CVSAVIT. 

**  In  the  excavations  of  December  1883  a  pot  was  found  in  the 
north  corner  containing  830  silver  pennies  01  English  kings  of  the 
oth  and  loth  centuries— Alfred  the  Great,  Edward  I..  Aethelsun, 
Eadmund  I.,  and  others.  A  list  of  these  is  given  by  De  Rossi  in 
Lanciani's  work.  VAtrio  di  Vesta  (Rome,  1884).    None  are  later 
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fis-trce  and  the  statue  of  Mariyas  are  repeated.  Other  explanations 
of  these  reliefs  have  been  given,  but  tnc  above  appears  the  roost 
probable.  Tolvards  the  other  end  of  the  Forum  are  remains  of  a 
large  concrete  pedestal.  It  may  possibly  have  supported  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Constantine,  which  was  still  standing  in  the 
8tn  century.  A  smaller  foundation,  laid  bare  by  Comm.  Boni's 
exactions  in  1905,  is  thought  by  him  to  have  supported  the 
equestrian  statue  of  .Q.  Marcius  Tremulus,  the  conoueror  of  the 
Hemici,  set  up  before  the  temple  of  Castor  in  B.C.  305  (Liv.  ix.  43). 

The  seven  cubical  brick  and  concrete  structures,  once  faced  with 
marble,  which  line  the  Sacra  Via  are  not  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Diocletian.  They  are  probably  the  pedestals  of  honorary  columns 
such  as  those  shown  in  the  relief  on  Constantine's  arch,  mentioned 
above.  The  column  erected  in  honour  of  the  tyrant  Phocas  bv 
Smaragdus  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  exarchate  (608)  is  still  stand- 
in([.  It  is  a  fine  marble  Corinthian  column,  stolen  from  some  earlier 
building:  it  stands  on  rude  steps  of  marble  and  tufa.  The  name 
of  PhocBs  M  erased  from  the  inscription;  but  the  date  shows 'that 
thb  monument  was  to  his  honour.  In  the  4th  century,  or  perhaps 
even  later,  a  long  brick  and  concrete  buildingfaced  witn  marble  was 
built  along  the  whole  south-cast  end  of  the  Forum,  probably  a  row 
of  shops.  They  were  destroyed  by  Comm.  Rosas  order.  Two 
column»— -one  oi  pavonazzetto,  the  other  of  grey  granite — were  set 
up  on  two  of  the  brick  bases  in  1899. 

In  1902  a  iletwork  of  passages  (cuniculi)  was  discovered  about 
3  ft.  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  Forum.  These  have  tufa  walls 
and  concrete  vaults;  they  are  about  8  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  broad.  At 
the  intersections  of  the  passages  are  square  chambers,  in  the  centre 
of  which  are  travertine  bl6clcs  with  sockets  for  Windlasses..  The 
construction  of  the  passages  seems  to  date  from  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  were  used  for  scenic  purposes 
when  games  were  given  in  the  Forum. 

In  1903  a  large  concrete  foundation  was  found,  partly  blocking  the 
E.  end  of  one  o?  the  cumculL  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  once 
supported  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian  described  by 
Statius  (Silv.  i.  i,  21  ff.)  which  was  destroyed  after  his  murder. 
Embedded  in  the  concrete  was  a  cist  of  massive  travertine  blocks 
which  was  found  to  contain  five  archaic  vases  similar  to  those  from 
the  early  necropolis  (above,  as  init.).  One  held  a  nugget  of  quartz 
containing  pure  gold.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  were  buried  here 
for  ritual  purposes  or  were  the  contents  of  an  early  tomb  found  in 
digging  the  foundations.  Near  this  monument  there  were  found  in 
1904  remains  of  an  enclosure  of  irregular  shape  which  once  contained 
an  altar.  This  must  have  been  the  .altar  which  in  imperial  times 
represented  the  Lacus  Curtius  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  ^03).  Beside  this  were 
found  some  remains  of  a  structure  of  imperial  date  whkh  Comm. 
Boni  identified  with  the  Tribunal  at  which  justice  was  administered 
by  the  emperors.^ 

Palatine  HiU  or  PaJatium. 

In  addition  to  the  eariy  walls  described  above,  only  a  few  re- 
mains DOW  exist  earlier  in  date  than  the  later  years  of  the  republic; 
these  are  mostly  grouped  near  the  Scalae  Caci  (see  fig.  xo,  in 
Plan),  and  consist  of  small  ccllae  and  other  structures  of  unknown 
use.*  They  are  partly  built  of  the  soft  tufa  used  in  the  "  wall 
of  Romulus,"  and  partly  of  hard  granulated  tufa  so  called. 
Various  names,  such  as  the  "  hut  of  Faustulus  "  and  the  "  Augur- 
atorium,"  have  been  given  to  these  very  ancient  remains,  but 
with  little  reason.  On  thing  is  certain,  that  the  buildings  were 
respected  and  preserved  even  under  the  empire,  and  were  prob- 
ably regarded  as  sacred  relics  of  the  earliest  times. 

>  Authorities  on  the  Forum;  For  the  -earlier  literature  of  the 
subject  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  Jordan.  Topograpkie  der  Stadt  Ronit 
i.  2,  195-4^9*  ^^^*  ^^  English,  to  Nichols,  The  Roman  Forum 
(1877).  By  far  the  best  account  based  on  the  recent  discoveries  of 
Comm.  Boni  b  Huelsen,  The  Roman  Forum  (En^.  trans,  from  the 
2nd  German  edition,  by  J.  B.Carter,  1906),  in  which  full  references 
are  given.  The  official  reports  of  excavations  by  Comm.  Boni 
appear  at  intervals  in  the  Noliue  de^i  Scaoi^  and  are  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  ancient  necropolis.  Huelsen  publishes  rep(»ts  in 
the  Romische  MiUeilungen  which  are  of  great  value. 

'  Our  knowledge  of  these  remains  has  oeen  considerably  increased 
by  excavations  in  this  region  bec;un  in  i^o?.  which  form  the  subject 
01  a  series  of  reports  in  the  Notttie  ieth  Scavi;  their  si|;nificance  is 
discussed  by  Pinza  in  the  ^nnali  della  SocieUL  degli  tngejneri  ed 
architetti  Italiani  (or  that  year,  cf.  Ashby  in  Classical  Quarterly 
(1908),  p.  145  If.  It  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  that  the  difficult 
problems  raised  by  these  discoveries  will  ever  be  solved ;  meanwhile 
It  may  be  noted  (i)  that  abundant  traces  of  a  primitive  settlement 
(pottery,  foundations  of  huts,  &c.)  have  come  to  light  near  the 
W.  angle  of  the  hiU :  (ii)  that  walls  of  various  epochs  have  been  found 
'sdiich  may  have  belonged  to  a  system  of  fortification,  though  this 
cannot  be  demonstratra ;  (iii)  that  beneath  a  piece  of  walling  built 
with  regularly  laid  tufa  blocks  was  found  an  inhumation-grave  con- 
taining pottery  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 


Remains  of  more  than  one  temple  of  the  republican  period  exist 
near  this  west  angle  of  the  Palatine.  The  larger  of  these  (see  Plan) 
has  been  called  conjecturally  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Victor 
(Liv.  X.  29;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  621).'  It  stands  on  a  levelled  Temphol 
platform  of  tufa  rock,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  excavated  JupHor 
into  quarry  chambers,  used  tn  bter  tiroes  as  water  Vktor, 
reservoirs.  Two  ancient  well-shafts  lined  with  tufa  communicate 
with  these  subterranean  hollows.  Extensive  foundations  of  hard 
tufa  exist  in  the  valley  afterwards  covered  by*the  Flavian  palace  (see 
Plan, "  Foundations  of  the  Domus  Augustana  ").  The  masonry  is  in 
parts  of  republican  date,  and  was  used  to  support  the  Flavian 
palace.  Not  far  from  the  top  of  the  Scalae  Caci  are  the  massive 
remains  of  a  brge  cella,  nothing  of  which  now  exists  except  the 
concrete  core  (and  with  opus  incerlum  in  alternate  lavers  of  tufa 
and  peperino.  It  was  prooably  once  lined  with  marble.  By  it  a 
noble  colossal  seated  teure  of  a  goddess  was  found,  in  siml^aj 
Greek  marble,  well  modelled,  a  work  of  the  1st  century  ^^?T 
A.o.  The  head  and  arms  are  missing,  but  the  figure  n , 
probably  rishtly  called  a  statue  of  Cybele;  and  mscriptions  dedi- 
cated to  Magna  Mater  have. been  found  close  to  the  temple. 
Augustus  in  the  Monumentum  Aocyranum  (4,  8)  records  aedem. 
iiatri8.iiaonab;in.palaTIO.feci;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  temple  in  question.  Some  interesting  early 
architectural  fragments  ^re  lying  near  this  temple;  they  consist  of 
drums  and  capitals  of  Corinthian  ctdumns,  and  part  of  the  cornice 
of  the  pediment,  cut  in  peperino,  and  thickly  coated  with  hard  white 
stucco  to  imitate  marble.  Between  this  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Victor  are  extensive  remains  of  a  large  porticus,  with  tufa  walls  and 
travertine  piers,  also  republican  in  date.  The  use  and  name  of  this 
building  are  unknown. 

Remains  of  extensive  lines  of  buildings  in  early  opus  reticulatuin 
exist  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  Palatine,  all  along  the  Velabrum 
side,  and  on  the  south-west  side  as  far  as  the  so-called  Paedagogium. 
These  buildings  are  constructed  on  the  ruins  of  the  wall  of  Romulus, 
a  great  part  of  which  has  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  them; 
their  base  is  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  wall,  on  the  shelf  cut  midway 
in  the  side  of  the  hill;  their  top  reached  originally  above  the  upper 
level  of  the  summit.  They  are  of  various  dates,  and  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  known  buildings.  Part  is  apparently  of  oomm 
thotimeof  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  no  doubt  belonnto  rutcri 
the  Domus  Tiberiana  mentioned  by  Suetonius  ( Tib.  5 ;  Tac.  ^^^^ 
Hist.  i.  27,  iii.  71);  this  palace  covered  a  great  part  of  the 
west  comer  of  the  hill.  Of  about  the  same  date  is  a  very  interesting 
and  well-preserved  private  house  built  wholly  of  opus  namnol 
reticulatum,  which  formed  part  of  the  imperial  property,  uria. 
and  ^s  respected  when  the  later  palaces  were  built.  The 
discovery  of  lead-pipes  bearing  the  inscription  rvLlAB .  AVO  (C./.L. 
XV.  7264)  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  house  was  that  bequeathed 
to  Livia  by  her  first  husband,  Tib.  Claudius  Nero.  At  the  north-west 
end  b  a  small  atrium,  out  of  which  open  three  rooms  commonly  called 
the  lablinum  and  aloe,  as  well  as  a  tnclinium,  all  decorated  with  good 
paintings  of  mythological  and  domestic  scenes,  probably  the  work 
of  Greek  artists,  as  inscriptions  in  Greek  occur,  e.g.  EPMtlC,  under 
the  figure  of  Hcnnes,  in  a  picture  representing  his  deliverance  of  lo 
from  Argus.'  This  suite  of  rooms  was  a  later  addition  to  the  house. 
The  south-east  portion  was  three  storeys  high,  and  is  divided  into 
a  i;reat  number  of  very  small  rooms,  mostly  bedrooms.  The  house  is 
built  in  a  sort  of  hole  against  the  side  ofan  elevation,  so  that  the 
upper  floor  behind  is  levelwith  an  ancient  paved  road.  The  dampness 
caused  by  this  is  counteracted  and  kept  off  the  paintings  by  a  uning 
of  flange-tiles  over  the  external  walls,  under  the  stucco,  thus  forming 
an  air-cavity  all  over  the  surface.  From  the  back  of  the  house,  at 
the  upper  level.a  long  subterranean  passage  leads  toward^  the  Flavian 
fxalace,  and  then,  turning  at  right  angles  and  passing  by  the  founda- 
tions of  the  so-called  temple  of  Jupiter  Victor,  issues  in  the  ancient 
tufa  building  mentioned  above.-  Another  crypto-porticus  starts  near 
this  house  and  communicates  with  the  long  semi-subterranean  passa^ 
by  which  the  palaces  of  Calig[ula  and  Domitian  are  connected.  It  is 
ornamented  with  very  beautiful  stucco  reliefs  of  cupids,  beasts  and 
foliage,  once  painted  and  gilt.  Some  hold  that  the  house  was  that 
of  Germanicus,  into  which  the  soldiers  who  killed  Caligula  in  the  long 
crypto-porticus  escaped,  as  described  by  Josephus'  {Ant.  Jud.  xix.  i ; 
see  also  Suet.  Cal.  58). 

From  the  Summa  Sacra  ^^  a  road  led  to  the  Area  Palatina  in 
the  centre  of  the  hill.  Here  was  the  sanctuary  called  Roma  quadrata, 
containing  the  mundust  a  pit. in  which  the  instruments 
used  in  the  founding  of  the  city  were  deposited.  To  the 
east  was  the  Area  Apollinis,  tne  entrance  of  which  led 
through  lofty  propylaea  into  a  veiy  extensive  peristyle  ^Lm^ 
or  porticus;  with  columns  of  Numidian  giallo;  the  temple  '^^*"  * 
was  of  white  Luna  marble.  In  the  centre  of  this  enclosure  stood 
the  great  octostyle  peripteral  temple  of  Apollo  Palatinus.  The 
splendour  ol  its  ardiitecture  and  the  countless  works  of  art  in  gold, 

*  It  has  recently  been  argued  by  Pinza  that  this  is  the  temple  of 
Apollo  built  by  Augustus. 

*See  Man,  Inst.  xi.  pis.  xxii.,  xxiii.;  Mau,  Geschichte  der 
WandmaUreit  pi.  ix.;  Renier,  Us  Peinlures  du  Palatin  (Pans« 
1870). 
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lOwr,  Evory,  binDtF  and  nurijlr.  moitly  Ibv  prodvctkm  of  llv  belt 
Greek  irtuti,  which  uloni«l  Ihja  nugnifictnr  ITDUp  of  buUdinp» 

A  Ekiwinr  Kcouflt  v  thc-iplcndouri  ol  Ihcie  bu^tduip  is  givrn 
br  Piopmiui  (U.  1.  Ui.  Jt).  Iniide  thecclla  wen  lutua  oi  Apollo 
betwnn  L«tonft  aiid  Dun*  by  Scopu,  Cephiaodotu  ud  TiiDolbeut 
Rtpcctivcly  (Flm.  H.N.  ixpn.  u-  >S.  1>);  bcnalh  the  bue  ol 

.L rvod  tit  Kbylliiw  booki.    tlie  ptdimcDt  had 

I  and  AfThennut  o(  Chin  (Flin.  H.N.  xuvL 
■  '  p  04  lilt  bronie^   The 


rt  prcKTved  the  KbyiUr 
uj  BupaLu  and  Archer~-" 
in  the  apev  wu  Apollo  i 


rccorda  that  AuiuMui  mctted  down  eif  hty  diva 
and  with  Ibe  money  "  offered  ffolden  «lti  "  to  th 
ini  then  both  in  hii  mm  name  an<rin  Che  nan 
,   tik  sby1[i„  bookt  in 


the  uatue  of  ApoUo  (Suet,  iliii.  31):  and  within  (he  alia  were 
vasee.  tripod*  and  ttatuei  of  gold  and  tilver,  with  a  collectioa  of 
engraved  lenu  dedicated  by  Maroellui  {lee  PUd.  H.N.  xuviL  II, 
Kxxiv.  14^  In  the  ponicua  wai  a  large  library*  with  aeparate 
depanmenti  lor  Lalln  and  Creek  literature,'  and  a  large  ball  where 
Ihe  Knate  occvionally  met  (Tac  Am.  ii.  J7).  Rouod^thc  ponicui, 
betireen  the  Numidian  marble  tslunina,  wen  lutuei  of  Ihe  fillv 
Danaldi,  artd  qppoeite  them  their  filty  bridegroomt  on  horiiebact 
(•ee  Schol.  on  Vm.  ii.  S6).    In  Ibe  centn.  beTon  the  Kept  of  Ihe 

(Prop. 'ill.  31,  s).    In  Ihe  cenin  oT  the  Pabtliic  itood  the  palace 


°t  fin  of  jajfAmmijin.  uilL  ),  J),™t  th^  libylUM 


"'■  toward.  Iht  Forum,  uiiking  Ibe  (emple  A  Cjutor  into  a 

VHinjuk.  and  to  have  connected  ii  iHiE  ifae  Capitol  h'  a  bridge  whw 

vtlElhedwellliinolQ,  LutatimCaiului.  D.  IlDrl^niiui,  Sciurui. 
Craiwi  (Plin.  R.N.  xnvi.  i,  14).  whtHe  Tlciuw  »m  aflerward. 
boughr  by  Cicerc.'    Many  other  vnalihy  RDrnan-,  had  houici  an 


cif  lighting,  otheri  urilh  scanty  bormwed  ligh 
mdiiy  ■inaii  r»mi  aiid  ktaln  fcaicely  t  (I.  wide  can  only  have  txf 
uied  by  ilavn.    The  ERwnd  Aoon  on  the  Nova  Via  and  ihe  Clivi 

openingi.  wiihiTavenlne  liUt.  gnuved  lor  tRe  moilFn  Ironti  wii 

like  IboH  noo  uied  in  ihe"Eail.    ™  '  ""'  "    '"       ~"' 


richly  d 


rble  lialnga,  eotumni  and 

^icMriie,  1>  "Ju^  'ViMy 
being  uied  aa  In  ihc  lamr 
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■See  DioCaH.  alii.  ij.  liii.  i,and  C,/.£.  !.■  p.  Jjl. 

■See  alu  Suet.  A%i.  ji.  whoK  actount  ii  ralfaer  diRennt. 

'Schul.  to  Juv.  i.  118,  and  Suet,  Ant-  >f. 

•Cic.  PreSofH,  43;  Val.  Max.  vi.  j.  1 ;  and  tee  Becker.  Hai«a. 

•At  lli'ii  point  Ihe  Palatine  it 

ES!ld"iiilHKta''  '     -  ■  ■  ■ 


The  next  gnat  addiilmi  1 

rSp  na"urS'v.lky  ninn    ,  _     . 
rhe  valley  waa  tilled  up  and  Ibe  let 
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buildinn  of  Ihe  Palatine  *ai  ihi 
rmenti  built  by  Domitian,  over 


oniiderable 
t  under  Domitian'*  peritiyte. 


aled  with  painting  and  rich  ma 
Lyie,  partly  detlroved  by  ihe  foundi 
ighl  through  it.   The  floor  o(  ihia 


milding  ia  conrtected  with  the   palace  of   Caligula 
ubterranean  paiaage  leading  into  Ihe  earlier  cryptt^poiticui 
oniiftf  of  a  block  of  ftate-roonu,  in  Ihe  cenin  of  which  it  a 
pen  periityle,  with  colymna  of  orient  '  '    ' 

.  the  grand  Iridiniiui  with  magnlE 
id  ana  neen  baaah  and  colaiRd  mt 


"eod^oTiSiS 
enc  paving  01  oput  lectile  in 
bin.  a  piece  of  which  t%  well 
to  which  it  opent  with  lar^ 
with  mart>1e-]ined  founUio 

^ On  Ihe  oppoaiic  lide  of  Ihe 

periuyle  it  a  large  throne^oom,  ihe  wall*  of  which  vere  adocnrd 
~^1h  rowi  of  pavonauello  and  giallo  column*  and  larRC  n4it4e 
:bei.  In  which  wen  coloaaal  tiatuet  of  porphyry  end  baiali ;  ai 


rindowa,  it  a  nymphaeum 


ie  tide  of  thit  it  the  baiilia 


The  ap«,  i 


le  Cbriilian  bavli 
'    the 

tSTwI 


rwd  off  by  open  rurt>le  cancclli,  a  part  of 
of  great  intcretc  a*  ihowing  the  origia  of 
.  __.  ._  ..»  Baiiuca).'  On  the  olher  lide  S  tbt 
'oom  ii  the  larvium,  with  altar  and  pedestal  for  a  ttaluc; 
thit  it  thegrand  ataircaie,  which  led  to  Ihe  upper  roontt. 
itroyed.  The  whole  building,  both  floor  and  walla,  was 
with  the  richcM  oiicnial  maiblet.  Outtide  wen  colouiadci 
cu*. —  on  one  lide  of  cipollino.  on  the  other  of  travenioe. 
attuooed  and  painted.  The  magnificence  of  Ibe  whc4c. 
I  with  fine  Cnek  iculptun  ertd  covered  with  politbed 

'  ''  int  coKiuri,  it  diflicult  now  to  realitc:  a 

'  '  '  -ra,.  iv.  ti.  It:  tee  alio 
t  arranged  iq 
could  *Gp  out 


nobeerved  and_ reach  b)r  a  tu 
urblei :  it  wai  lighted  by  a 


Mlace.     The  vault  "of  liiu 
led  marble  'I^Lw.  a  fm 


quantity  of  flatiret  arid  ma 
covered,  many  of  which  an 

them ■ ' -'■' 

giallo, 


of  the  time  of  i 

,  an  evident.     In 

for  the  Fameie  di 

ind  marble  ar 


ir  Ihe  high  allar  of  the  Paniheoo; 


ipet  of  Ihe  Palatine 

vtM  and  covering  one  of  lit  projectinf  ■pun.  comiiiini  a^^ 

TT»e  room*  wen  partly  marWe-lined  and  partly  decomiHl  _|^ 

with  painted  atucco.  on  which  an  incind  a  numberol  ^** 
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led  'Utin   ■ 


that  they  belonged  to  ihe  corps  called  fntmtidarii  iiatioord  ia  ih 
Cattra  Peregrinoruni  on  Ihe  Caelian.  Mote  of  thete  uacrip^ion 
appear  to  be  ai  early  at  the  m  century  a.o. "  Then  iniweam 
graffiti  have  in  greai  part  perubed  during  the  latt  few  yru*.  Sotn 
mtcripliona  found  in  the  lar^r  roami  teem  to  indicate  that  ih 
imperial  wardrobe  found  a  place  in  litem. 

To  the  louih  of  Ihe  FlavUn  ■late-roon*.  on  the  tide  of  ibt  hi 
averlookint  (he  Cln:ui.  wu  a  building  vilb  a  central  pniflyl 
( "  Palace  of  Domitian  "  on  Plan),  which  wai  excavated  in  1775  am 


the  lait  three  word*  a  commoa  augury  of  food  luck  nampcd  ot 
bricki  or  amphorae. 

•Pol.  dri  C'lvi  (Verona,  ITiS};  ace  Gvaltani.  NtL  ii  JaMcl 
{1798), 

'  S«  Knu*,  Dai  SpoUavifix  hm  PtlMin  (Freiburg.  1I71),  ■■ 
°-'"-   "-  '-ucriK.jijc.  tic.  IBredau.  !»«>. 

tiiMwai.howevec.antheCaelian.  Kueltcn siaeM 

!d  a*  a  ilang  term  for  a  piuoa. 

in  the  Anil. /uL,  iS6j,  p.  7a.  and  iU7,p.  ■■}• 


s  un  of  lislt  wilii  talkr]!  over  it.  E<np(  ihiwal  (he  curved  eiid. 
which  are  of  Hadnin'f  lime,  ibeie  |den  ire  of  the  time  of  Sevvnii, 

of  (hoie  in  the  inner  line.  Srverua  miarKl  iht  rallciin  aTier  the 
gwrxt  fin  <A  A.D.  191.  Thii  building  wii  ihc  hippKlrsmai  Palalii-. 
tbe  word  here  meant.  n«  a  nnraursc.tKit  ■  gitdcn  t  rlin.  Epf.  J.  6.  Ig). 

I  In  parts  at  the  outer  will  brick  itamn  of  (he  FUvun  period 
appear,  i^.  havi.ato.l.clomi— "  |A  brickl  o(  Flaviua  Oonu., 


inlEnecIini  baircl  vaiiUi.  with  deep  colten.  richly  atnan 

Mucco.    The  oval  ftruclure  ihovn  m  the  plan  (Kg.  id).  « 

dill  later  additiDiu.  behmgi  10  the  Mh  cenluiv:  in  ill  v-'' 

■n'Mn,  aic  found  biick  ilampt  ol  the  leign  of  Theodsric 

The  palace  of  Sepiimiui  Sevenii  was  vary  eareii>i. 

Palaiinebut  al»  a  long  way  inlo  the  valley  of  Iheama 
Miiimui  and  lowardi  the  Coelian.  Thit  pan  (lik* 
Caliiula'i  palace)  it  carried  on  veiy  lofty  arched  lut- 

on  >hlch'ihe  tiand  apanmenti  itood.    The  whole  heigh 
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marble,  cover  a  great  part  of  .the  top  of  the  hill.    Theae  and  other 

Earts  of  the  Palatine  were  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  built 
y  Nero  in  continuation  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  some  arches 
of  which  still  exist  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  ("  Aqua  Claudia  " 
on  Plan)  (see  Spart.  Sept.  Sev.  34).  One  of  the  main  roads  up  to 
the  Palatine  passes  under  the  arched  substructures  of  Sevcnis,  and 
near  this,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  at  the  south  angle,  Septimius 
Severus  built  an  outlying  part  of  his  palace,  a  buiTding  cm  great 
splendour  called  the  beptixodium,*  or  House  of  the  Seven  Planets. 
Part  of  the  Septizodium  existed  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Sixtus  V« 
(1585-90),  who'destroyed  it  in  order  to  use  its  marble  decorations 
and  columns  in  the  new  basilica  of  St  Peter;  drawings  of  it  are 
given  by  Du  P^rac,  Vestigj  di  Roma  (1575).  pi.  I3«  and  in  other  worica 
of  that  centur/.' 

The  name  Palatium  seems  to  have  originally  denoted  the  southern 
height  of  the  -Palatine  hill,  while  the  summit  overlooking  the  Vela- 
vmttM  aa  ^^^^  ^^  called  Cermalus,  and  the  saddle  connecting  the 
1^  f^  Palatine  and  the  Esquiline  on  which  the  temple  of  Venus 
crraaaM.  ^^  Rome  and  the  arch  of  Titus  now  stand  bore  the 
name  Velia.'  It  is  evident  that  this  was  once  higher  than  it  is  now; 
a  great  part  0^  it  was  cut  away  when  the  l^el  platform  for  the 
temple  01  Venus  and  Rome  was  formed.  The  foundations  of  part 
of  Nero's  palace  along  the  road  between  this  temple  and  the 
Esquiline  are  exposed  for  about  ao  to  30  ft.  in  height,  showing  a 
corresponding  lowering  of  the  level  here,  and  the  bare  tufa  rock, 
cut  to  a  flat  surface,  is  visible  on  the  site  of  Hadrian's  great  temple; 
that  the  Velia  was  once  much  k>ftier  is  also  indicated  oy  the  story 
of  the  removal  of  Valerius  Publicola's  dwelling.* 

The  arch  of  Titus,  erected  in  memory  of  that  empert>r*s  sub- 
jugation of  the  Jews,  but  not  completed .  until  after  bis  death, 
ahA  a#  Stands  at  the  point  whete  the  Sacra  Via  crosses  the  Velia: 
r^L/  ^^  **  possible  that  it  once  stood  farther  to  the  east  and 
was  removed  to  itspresent  position  when  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome  was  built.  Tne  well-known  reliefs  6f  the  archway 
depict  the  Jewish  triumph  and  the  spoils  of  the  Tempfe.  In  the 
middle  aees  the  arch  was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the  Frangipani ; 
their  additions  were  removed  and  the  arch  restored  in  its  present 
shape  in  1821. 

On  the  Velia  and  the  adjoining  Summa  Sacia  Via  were  the  temples 
of  the  Lares  and  Penates  which  Augustus  rebuilt.*  The  "  Aedes 
Lamm  "  is  probably  distinct  from  the  "  Sacellum  Lamm  " 
mentioned  by  Taatus  {4  nn.  xiL  3^}  as  one  of  the  points 
in  the  line  of  the  original  pomenum.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  traditionally  vowed  by  Komulus  during  his  repulse 
T^flMfe  •/  ^y  ^^®  Sabines  (Uv.  i.  13)*,  stood  near  the  Porta  MuRonia, 
jsuajteT  ^^'^  therefore  near  the  read  leading  up  to  the  Pailatine 
2^Tr  Sacra  Via.*  To  the  south-east  of  the  areh  oC  Tttus  (see 
Plan)  are  the  remains  of  a  concrete  podium  which  ma^ 
have  belonged  to  this  temple  in  its' latest  form:  and  Comm.  Boni 
discovered  (in  1907)  some  early  tufa  walling  close  to  the  above- 
named  arch  in  which  he  recognized  the  foundations  of  the  early 
TVvAfes/  temple.  Augustus  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Victory,  which 
YtiaZ  '^^^  ^^'  name  to  the  Clivus  >^onae;  this  temple  stood 
^^'  on  the  site  of  a  prehistoric  altar  (Dionys.  i.  33);  and  was 
more  than  once  rebuilt, — e.g.  by  L.  Postuipius,  294  B.C.  (Ltv.  x.  33). 
In  193  B.C.  an  aedicula  to  Victory  was  built  near  it  by  M .  Porcius 
Cato  (Liv.  XXXV.  9).  Remains  of  the  temple  and  a  dedicatory 
inscription  were  found  in  1738'  not  far  from  the  church  of 
S.  Teodoro;  the  temple  was  of  Parian  marble,  with  Corinthian 
columns  of  Numidian  giallo  antico.  The  Sacra  Via  started  at  the 
Sacellum  Streniae,  an  unknown  point  on  the  Esquiline,  probably 
in  the  valley  of  the  Colosseum  (Varro,  L.L.  v.  47;,  in  the  quarter 
called  Ceroiia.  Thence  it  probably  (in  later  times)  passed  round 
part  of  the  Colosseum  to  the  slope  leading  up  to  the  arch  of  Titus 
on  the  Velia ;  this  piece  of  its  course  b  linnl  on  one  side  by  remains 
of  private  houses,  and  farther  back,  against  the  cliff  of  the  Palatine, 
are  the  substructures  of  the  Area  Apollinls.  From  the  areh  of 
Titus  or  Summa  Sacra  Via  the  original  line  of  the  road  has  been 
altered,  probably  when  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  was  built 
by  Hadnan.    Its  later  course  passed  at  a  sharp  angle  from  the  arch 

*  The  form  Septizonium  is  also  found. 

■See  Huclsen,  Das  Septitonium  des  Septimius  Severus  (Berlin, 
1886):  Maass,  Die  Tagesg6Uer  in  Rom  una  den  Pronnwen  (Berlin, 
1902). 

* "  Huic    (Palatio)    Germalum    et    Velias   conjunxemnt  . 
*  Germalum  '  a  germanis  Romulo  et  Kemo,  quod  aid  ficum  Rumin- 
alem  ibi  invcnti  '  (Varro,  L.L.  v.  54). 

*  Liv.  ii.  7 ;  Cic*.  Rep.  H.  31 ;  see  also  Ascon.  Ad  Cic.  in  Pis.  5a. 
•AEDEM.LARVM.IN.SVMMA.8ACRA.VIA.ABDEM.DBVM. 

PBNATIVM.  IN  .VELIA...  FECI  (lion.  Ane.). 

*  Dionys.  ii.  50;  see  also  Plut.  Cic.  16;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  793,  and 
Trist.  iii.  i.  131 .  Near  this  temple,  and  also  near  the  Porta  Mugonia, 
was  the  house  of  Tarcfuinius  Priscus  (Liv.  i.  41 ;  Solin.  i.  34).  Owing 
to  the  strength  of  its  position  this  temple  was  more  than  once 
selected  during  troubled  times  as  a  safe  meeting-place  for  the  Senate: 
it  was  here,  as  being  a  "  locus  munitissimus,"  that  Cicero  delivered 
his  First  Catiline  Oration  (sec  Cic.  JnCaLL  1). 

»  See  Bianchini.  Pal.  del  Cesari  (1738),  p.  236,  pi.  viU. 
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of  Tttus  to  the  front  of  Constantine's  basilica,  and  on  past  the 
temple  of  Faustina.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  continuation  of 
this  road  to  the  arch  of  Severus  was  in  later  times  called  the  Sacra 
Via  or  whether  it  rejoined  its  old  line  along  the  Basilica  Julia  by 
the  cross-road  in  front  of  the  Aedes  JuUi.  Its  original  line  past 
the  temple  of  Vesta  was  completely  built  over  in  the  3rd  and  ath 
centuries,  and  clumsily  fitted  pavements  of  marble  and  travertine 
occupy  the  place  of  the  old  basalt  blocks.*  The  course  of  the 
Nova  ^a*  (seie  Plan)  along  the  north-east  slope  of  the  Palatine^ 
was  exposed  in  1883-^  Accordinff  to  Varro  (L.L.  vi.  50)  it  was  a 
very  old  road.  It  led  up.  from  the  Vclabrum,  probably  winding 
along  the  slope  of  the  Palatine,  round  the  north  angle  above  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua.  The  rest  of  its  course,  gently  ascending 
towards  the  arch  of  Titus,  is  now  exposed,  as  are  abo  the  stairs 
which  connected  it  with  the  Qivus  Victoriae  at  the  northern  angle 
of  the  Palatine;  a  continuation  of  these  stairs  led  down  to  Uie 
Fomm.»» 

The  extent  of  the  once  marshy  Vdabmm  (Gr.  f  iXoc)  is  not  known, 
though  part  of  its  site  is  indicated  by  the  church  of  S.  Gioigio  in 
Velabro;  Varro  (LX.  vi.  34)  says, "  extra  urbem  antiquam 
f uit,  non  longe  a  porta  Romanula."  It  was  a  district  full  of 
shops  (Plaut.  Capl.  489:  Hor.  Sai.  ii.  3,  30).  The  Vicus 
Tuscus  on  its  course  from  the  Fomm  to  the  Circus  skirted  the 
Velabrum  (Dionys.  v.  36),  from  which  the  goldsmiths'  arch  was  an 
entrance  into  the  Fomm  Boarium. 

From  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Velabmm  the  Clivus  Victoriae  rose  in 
a  gradual  ascent  abng  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  and  ultimately 
wound  lOttud  the  nortbem  angle. 

CapUeline  HiU» 

The  Capitoline  hill,  once  called  Mons  Satumius  (Varro,  L.L. 
V.  43),  consists  of  two  peaks,  the  Capitollum  and  the  Arx,"  with 
an  intermediate  valley  (Asylum).  The  older  name  of  the  (3api- 
tolium  was  Mons  Tarpeius  (Varro,  L.L.  v.  41).  Livy  (L  10) 
mentions  the  founding  of  a  shrine  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  on  the 
Capitollum  by  Romulus;**  this  summit  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  great  triple  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno  7^0^  •/ 
and  Minerva,  a  triad  of  deities  worshipped  under  the 


names  of  Tinia,  Thalna  and  Menerva  in  every  Etruscan  ^*^ 
dty.  This  great  temple  was  (Liv.  L  38,  53)  founded  *■"" 
by  Tarqtiin  I.,  built  by  his  son  Tarquin  II.,  and  dedicated  by 
M.  Horatius  Pulvillus,  consul  suffectus  in  509  B.C."  It  was 
built  in  the  Etruscan  style,  of  peperino  stuccoed  and  painted 
(Vitr.  iii.  3),  with  wooden  architraves,  wide  intercoltunniations 
and  painted  terra-cotta  statues."  It  was  rebuilt  many  tunes; 
the  original  temple  lasted  till  it  was  burnt  in  83  B.C.;  it  was 
then  refoimded  in  marble  by  Sulla,  with  Corinthian  columns 
stolen  from  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  in  Athens  (Plin. 
zzxvi  4,  5),  and  was  completed  and  dedicated  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  whose  name  appeared  on  the  front.  Augustus,  although 
he  restored  it  at  great  expense  (ifon,  Anc.  4,  9),  did  not  intro- 
duce his  name  by  the  side  of  that  of  Cattilus.  It  was  asaia 
burnt  by  the  Vitellian  rioters  in  a.d.  70,  and  rebuilt  by  Wtspasian 
in  71.*'  Lastly,  it  was  burnt  in  the  three  days'  fire  of  Titus's 
reign  "  and  rebuilt  with  columns  of  Pentelic  marble  by  Domitian; 
the  gilding  alone  of  this  last  rebuilding  is  said  to  have  oo&t 
si  millions  sterling  (Plut.'  Publ.  15).  Extensive  substmctures 
of  tufa  have  been  exposed  on  the  eastern  peak;  in  1875  a 
fragment  of  a  fluted  column  was  found,  of  such  great  size  that 
it  could  only  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  and  a  few 
other  architectural  fragments  have  been  discovered  at  different 
times.  The  western  limit  of  the  temple  was  detomtned  in 
1865,  its  eastern  limit  in  1875,  and  the  S.£.  angle  in  2896. 


tioa 


'  See  Jordan,  Topograpkie  der  Stadl  Rom.  I  2.  374-91. 

*  See  Solinus  (i.  34)  and  Varro  (ap.  Gell.  xvi.  17),  who 
'its  two  ends,  summa  and  infima  (cf.  Liv.  v.  33). 

•*  See  Not.  d.  Scovt  (1 883),  p.  334.   Original  levd  laid  bare.  1904. 

^  See  marble  plan  on  Plate  Vfl.  and  cf.  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  395. 

*■  See  Rodocanachi,  Le  Ca^UoU  romain  (1903;  Eng.  trans..  1906). 

"The  first-named  was  tne  southern,  tfaie  second  the  nonhem 
summit. 

**  This  b  the  eariiest  temple  mentioned  in  Roman  history.    It  was 
rebuilt  by  Augustus  {Mon.  Anc.  4,  5). 

"See  Plut.  PuH.  14:  C.I.L.  i.  p.  487;  Liv.  ii.  8.    Dbnys.  v.  ^ 
wrof^y  gives  507  b.c. 

"  Plin.  XXXV.  157;  see  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  73;  Val.  Max.  v.  10. 

I' Suet.   VU.  15,  and  Vesp.  8;  cf.  Tac  HisL  iv.  53,  and  Dio 
Cass.  Ixvi.  TO. 

"  Suet.  Dom.  5:  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  24. 


DJPERUI.  FORAI  ROME 

It  (ppcan  thit  the  Eguics  givenby  DirmyBui  fxr.  Gi)  for  the 

iBS  X  304  Kooun  ft.'  ^e  lempte  ii  Rpttamtcd  oa  man/ 
CDios,  both  republican  ind  icipeml;  Ihoe  ibow  that  tbe 
central  oUa  was  that  o[  Jupiter,  that  of  MinervB,  oa  bi>  right 
and  of  Juno  on  hii  left.  The  door  xae  eovertd  ititb  gold 
relieli,  whith  were  itolen  by  Siilicho  (c.  100;  Zodm.  V.  38), 
and  the  gilt  bronie  lilei  (d.  Plin.  ntiii.  jj)  00  the  roof  were 
partly  itripped  ofl  by  Geiseric  in  455  (Procop.  BtU.  Vand. 
i.  s),  and  the  rest  by  Pope  Hoooriui  L  in  6jo  [Maihani,  Tefetr, 
ii.  i}.>    Tai  134S,  when  the  atepi  up  to  Ara  Coeli  were  built, 

o  it  mentioned  by  Livy  (i 


B  {Hill, 


1. 71-72) 


reallfr 


It  the  top  ol  the  tufa  rock,  ^ 
able  from  Ihe  modeni  Vk 
a  the  Tar 


nside  of  lb 
defended  by  a 
byTadtus.  1 
ich  is  cul  into 
0  delta  Ru 


■at  muct 


have  been  on  the  other  aide  towards  Ihe  Fi 
wai  visible,  a*  is  dearly  stated  by  Dionysius  (vii.  js,  viiL  78)' 
Aooiher  piece  of  the  indent  wall  has  been  eiposed,  about 
half.way  up  the  slope  (mm  the  Forum  10  the  Ant.  Ii  is  buHt 
of  aoft  yeUow  tufa  blocks,  five  couns  of  which  still  remain 
in  the  existing  fragment.  The  large  temple  of  Juno  Moueta 
("the  Advber  ")  on  the  An.  built  by  C^miUui  in  3S4  B.C., 
wasiBed  is  (he  nuot;  hence  aiiTiKdi'  "money"  (Lhr.  vi,  »). 
A  large  number  of  other  temples  and  niialkr  ibriixa  rtood  on 

and  the  An.*  Among  theie  «ne  the  temijc  oiHoncs  awTVirtui, 
built  by  Marius.  and  the  temple  <if  Fides,  founded  by  Numa.  and 
rebuilt  during  the  FInt  Punic  war.  Both  thcK  wtie  lar^e  enouih 
to  bold  meetingi  of  the  lenate.    The  temples  of  Man  Ulior  [Won. 

A«.  4.  s)  and  Juple- •" "     "     '         -     ■'        ■  -■ 

were  buHt  by  August  1 
Ops,  Jupiter  CuBoa,  1 


Other  sfajines  existed  u 


1ST).  ■ 


that  the  wbi^  hill  must  have  been  1 

'«  ™E?"tu'!r.s 


ic  ma^ibce 
'     Forum;  ' 


114):  whilst  all  public  de| 

, -_  a  c^iral  Record  OBce,  « 

[natiei.  Ac.,  were  preRTved.  It  was  biiil' 
as  also  the  dedicator  of  the  gnat  temple  of 
ii.  7a;  Dio  Cass,  aliii.  14},  amul  in  78 
Te  of  iperpae,  its  inner  onea  of  tufai  the  Dc 
I.  impoililind  entablature  oC  tnvmina-  Ah 
giilejy  or  portlcut,  faced  with  a 


have  been  i 


with  basalt  pastes  through  the  building  along  this  arcade,  entered 
At  one  end  from  the  Qlvus  Capitoliiius,  and  at  the  other  probsbly 
iiom  the  Giadiit  Monetae,  a  flight  ol  atepa  leading  iram  the  temple 
frfConeordandtbcFonimuptatbiitcnipleof  Juno  Monetaon  the 
Atx.    The  ealiaace  from  the  Qivua  CapUolinui  is  by  s  wide  Ssi 

■     '  -  -  -'no  beautifully  joint«l:  tlir  — -■  --"  ■---  '  -- 

■     —     back  ol  this  build 


idtbcF< 
DKKtly  destioyed. 


xl  the  Aiylui 


\^ia  its 


6S;  JVsn. /uLv.  pl.mvi., 

.iluU  It"^.'-  '.  6f.  tinlaU 

..-  ,  Richter,  "  Der  Impitolinische 

Sirf  Sow™  ^^m^t'L  the 
iMh  century  land  reproductd  in  diawings  ol  that  dale.  It  hat 
been  lecenily  proved  10  have  decorated  the  Forum  ol  Tnjan  (Wace 
in  Pclnri  M  Hit  B.5.R,  iv.  p.  140,  pi-  XX.],    Tbe  front  of  the 

in  the  Palauo  6a   Conservslori  IPafrri  ^  iJu  B^.R.  iii.  pi. 


(see'Fwns.  ed'  MiSk^i 


luiti  Banln  ID  Idliiwi, 


ith  a  drcular  relieving  arch  over  it;  it  was  blocked  up  by  the 
^mple  of  Veipasiao.  Great  tUmage  was  done  to  this  building 
y  the  addilioflt  ol  Boniface  VIII.  and  Nicholas  V.,  as  well  as 
by  its  beiof  used  at  a  talt  ttore,  by  which  the  walls  were  much 

Tki  Impitial  Fura. 
The  Formn  JuUnm  (lee  Eg.  11.  Plan),  with  itt^centtal  temple  ol 
Venut  Cenetrii,  wat  begun,  about  u  i.e.,  by  Juliut  (whodedKaled 
it  In  en  unfinished  state  m  46  a.c.)  and  completed  by  j. 
Augustus.'  Being  built  on  a  crowded  site  it  was  •otDe<  VTT" 
what  cramped,  and  the  ground  cost  nearly  a  hundred  ***"- 
million  testeices.>  Part  of  its  dicnit  wall,  with  lemams-ol  five 
arches,  eaisit  in  the  Via  tielle  Bdarmorelle;  and  behind  is  a  row  of 
tmall  vaulted  roami,  probably  shops  or  oScea.  Tbe  arches  aie 
•lightly  cambered  irith  uaveiliDC  springen  and  kcyti  tbe  re«. 

with  tlabs  of  marble,  tbe  bnla  foe  'which  eidR.  Foundations  of 
the  eucuil  wall  eniit  under  the  houses  towards  S.  Adriano,  but  the 
whole  plan  hat  not  been  made  out.  In  the  centre  of  the  Forum 
Hood  the  temple  of  Venua  Genetrii,  whose  remains  were  teen  and 
described  by  Falladio  Mrcl.  iv.  11).  Tliit  temple  was  vowed  by 
Cacsaratlhebattleof  Phaisstus.r  ^ 

The  forum  (rf  Augustus  (see  fig.  11}  sdioined  that  of  Juliut  00 

commemorate  the  ven^ance  taken  on  Caesar^*  murderers  ,. , ,  „ , 
at  Philippl,  aa  ■.£.  (Ov.  Foil  v.  s7S  teq.)."  It  was  "^Z^IZ—. 
surrounded  with  a  maarive  waD  of  peperino,  over  100  ft.  '■^"■^ 
high,  frith  ttavetliae  scrlDg<aurtet  and  cornices  a  large  piece  ol 

Rome.   Agalmt  It  are  reiaalnt  of  the  lei     ■     ■■- 


M  temple  of 

>d  mar^  cc 

N  It  ii  Corinthian  In  style,  vi 


the  pesistyk 


a  marble.   The  ce. ,.., ,  „„,  .,.„ 

ei  and  the  lower  part  of  tbe  lofly  elieuit  wall  seems  also  to 
been  lined  with  marble  on  the  insldn  of  tbe  forum.  The  large 
ay  bylhetemple{ArcadelPanlaBl]itaf  tavertine.  Falladio 
ivland  Mber  writen  of  the  l«th  eeatiiry  give  plana  of  the 


IBcrlin,    1974).     Other    liagi 


\s:z^ 


above);  PUn. 
i;   Api>ian,  >.i."ci."  a! 


■The  Porta  Paodaci 
Area  Cafstolina,  upot 
Tarpdan  rock. 

■See  Men.  Am.  {i 

"?cie.  kp.  ad  AIL  1 
'See  Dio   Cam.   il 
iii.j;  Plot.  Cues.  60, 
■*Tbe  Anizyran  inscriptinn  leeDrds. 
MARTtS.in.TORI3.TBUPl,VM 
... PBCL     See   Soet.  Aaf.  n,  jS;    Dio   Cass.    Ivi.  17; 

DraitsTe  mentioned  as  being  in  the  forum  of  Augustus. 

u  Those  of  Roman  leaders  and  geneials.  from  Aeneas  sod  Romulus 
I  Augiutus.    See  Botsaii.  Fcnt  d'.4iiulg.  &c.  (1884). 

riting  in  1594  Hrr  £i:hrdbs  in  Brriclilt  iir  silks.  Ctldlltt.  dtr 
1881).   Tbe  scale  is  roughly  I  to  ijo. 


in.  H.ff.  BccvL  103. 
->.   ii.    lOJi   Vitr. 

.SOLalBMPlTtX 


Plin.  £ 


fTEMPLES  AMD  BUILDINGS 


ConttiBtiK      Til    anginal  b         f        npuia    •>»  probaU    u 

eailier  llwn  the  building  iiiclf,  u  an  alio  ihe  paiphyry  calumni 
and  very  rich  EBUblature  which  araunciH  ihli  doonnay.  Pdjxi 
Felix  IV.  (Ji«-y))  imdc  the  double  bvildinf  inu  Ihe  churdi  of 
SS.  Csemo  t  OamUDD.  uhtie  tbe  dicular  domed  Icmple  if  Romului 
»  ■  porch.i  Tlie  chief  buUdini  ol  Vcspulan'i  [onim  wu  the  Tem- 
plum  IVimp' dedicated  in  75,  one  of  the  nuMt  maEniiiceiit  in  lUinie, 
which  conuioecl »  vciy  luge  coiieciioo  of  wotki  ol  tn. 

The  fanim  of  Nervi  (ice  fig,  11)  occupied  the  narrow  Mrip  left 
between  the  fan  of  Augunui  and  Veipaiian:  being  litile  more 
^  .  than  ■  richly  decanted  nrecc.  it  wai  called  Ihe  Fonim 
^•■•'  Tnnihoriun  or  Forum  Palladium,  [coin the  temple  to 
"*"*■  Minerva  which  It  contained.  It  waibegun  by  Domiiian. 
•ml  dedicated  by  Nerva  in  07  (kc  Suet.  Dam.  J;  Mart.  i.  3,  8). 
Like  th«  other  Imperial  fbn.  it  wa>  wrrounded  by  ■  peperino  wall, 
not  only  Hned  with  martde  but  aleodeconted  with  rowi  ol  Corinthian 
colunna  auppoRing  a  rich  entablature  with  Kulptiired  frien.  Two 
column  andpaitfitlua  wall  nillexiM!  on  thettieieatv  telieft  ol 
weavinfffullinf  and  varioutarti  which  were  under  the  protection  of 
Minerva.  A  great  pan  of  the  temple  eu«cd  till  the  lime  of  Paul 
v..  wIk>  in  1606  destroyed  it  to  use  Ibe  remains  for  the  building  of 
the  Acqua  PaoU.'  In  Ihe  rrign  of  Scverus  Aloander  a  scries  of 
colonal  bronie  ilalues.  some  equciirian,  were  sei  round  this  lonim; 
they  represented  all  the  prcviaiis  emperors  who  had  betfn  deihedp 
and  by  each  was  a  broue  column  inscribed  with  his  ra  wioM 
(HiU.  Auf:  Sn.  AUx.  ii). 

The  forum  of  Trajan  with  ita  adjacent  buililings  was  the  lait  and, 
at  least  in  siw,  tlie  most  magtillicent  of  all;  it  was  in  progress  from 


»|iihrt-Quirin.l. 

a  large  dipteral    periil>-l 


Ifth   cu^ 
a^ml  th 


ol  tbe  Quirinal,  three  itofEvt  Meh.  Hill  partly  n«a.  The  m^ 
enliance  arai  through  a  trlumphnl  arch  (DiO'  Cais.  hiviu.  iq). 
Aurei  ol  Trajan  shiiw  this  areh  and  other  parti  of  his  lorum.*  Tfw 
opposite  side  wu  occupied  by  Ihe  Baslica  Ulpia  (loidin.  F.U.R. 
iil.  >].  ifi}.  pan  of  which,  with  the  column  ol  Tnjan.  U  now  visibk; 
pone  ol  the  colirmns,  which  are  ol  grey  gnn' 
Ihe  whole  Rstoralion  is  misleading.  Part  ol 
oriental  marble  ii  genuine.  This  basilica  • 
libraries  (Dio  Can.  Ixviil.  16;  Aul.  Gell.  jl.  17) 


™  "E  '" 


'For  tccounu  (4  this  group  of  buildings,  see  De  Rosi.  1 
Arch.  Criit.  <i867),  pp.  66  n.;  and  Lanciani,  Bail.  Cemm-  A 
Jiw".  (1882),  pp.  mS. 

>"Hic  (Felii)  lecit  basilicamSS.  Cosmae  et  Damlanl  ,  . 

l-tlkii  SV.j.    By  the  last  words  the  batilica  of  Constantln 

■  Statues  by  Pheidias  and  LysippiH  enisled  In  the  Fonim  [ 
as  laicu  the  6th  century  (Pmcnn.  BM.  Cak.  iv.  II}. 

•  Drawing!  ol  1.  are  given  by  Du  Pdnic  and  Palladio  Ho*,  i* 


uCochbs  sociled  re 


,-.id«niiged    ic  o 

mnged  spirally  in  twenty  t 

re.burledlBago^ur  " 


tier*  icena  of  Trajan's  vidoilea.  « 

figuiea.   Tnian's  ashes  srcre  burled  i_  -  . 

(bia  Caia.  Cniil,  16):  and  on  Ihe  aunimit  ^ . 

brume  atatue  ol  the  emperor,  now  replaced  by  a  poor  Agure  of 
St  Peter,  ael  there  by  Sixlu*  V,'  Beyond  Ihe  column  slood  l>ii 
temple  of  Tnjan  completed  by  Hadrian;  in  foundations  ciOst 
under  the  buildlnti  at  the  northeast  nde  olthe  modem   ^ea^^ 

ThiitemplelaiCowiaBeoiisolHadrian.*  Thearchitrct    ""^ 
of  this  magnificent  group  of  buitdinn  was  ApollodDrus  of  Damascus 
(Dio  Cass.  Ilix,  4},. who  also  desgnid  many  buildings  in   Rome 


Otter  rirnpfn,  Sft. 

Besides  the  temples  mentioned  in  previous 
uny  othen  still  ciisi  In  Rome.  Tbe  cjn:ular 
1  the  Fonim  Boarium  (PUn.  No.  it.  fomeri 


':r:a; 


Ui  loim  the  sile.  and  Is  sa  eiplained  by  Dion  Cass.  (IrviiL  t6).  It 
ii  ImpotsiUe  that  the  udd>  connecting  the  Quirinal  with  the 
CapitoUne  hill  can  have  been  too  ft.  In  hoght   [Bmcchi.  Suit  A 

found  Ihe  lemains  of  a  toad  beneath  the  pavement  dI  the  Foru'n, 

ktifht  of  the  buiUtlnga.     ComparRti  r^en  HvaKi  te  the  amis  of 

marble  quarried  to  build  the  Forum;  Sooliano  \r  '^ '  """■ 

and  rubbish  carted  away:  Mau  to  the  Servian 


CT  TrajnaiA  U^t- 


Urn.  Iliak..! 

■  tor  Iheteliels,  see  l.u:haciut,  Dit  Kil^, ...j 

19DO);  Petersen,  Traiam  rfaiiniktXmufiBga-iaot);  Stuin  lam 
/'ours  0/  IIh  B.  Jt,  S.,  vol.  V.  From  their  loliy  positUn  they  are  nsw 
dimculi  to  see,  but  originally  must  have  been  very  fairiy  visbk  Ifem 
the  calleries  on  thccoTonnades  which  once  lurrofiiidedlhecoluDia 

■See  Aul,  Gell.  ai.  17.  t!  Hill.  Ant.  Hadr.  10;  and  compail 
Pausanias  (v.  11,  6;  1,  i.  11).  who  meoSoni  the  gilt  brume  twisef 
Trajar^'s  lotum. 
^'  See  Richter  and  GriG.  fiiiuars  dd  Ftrt  TmjtM*  <il]9). 


TEMPLES  AND  BUILDINGS)  RO 

fnaavtd.   tl  may  date  (rmi  the  md  ccDUrr  ■'C  Tlic  Btwbboui- 
uiE  Joiuc  t«nple»  popular^  coUnl  of  Fonuna  Virilia.  b  oT ipccial 
intentt  frcKD  ita  early  date,  probably  the  and  of  tbe  3rd  century  B.C. 
The  complele  abaence  of  marble  and  the  very  qMring  uic  of  tnvF 
tine,  cwnbiped  with  the  aimpJe  purity  uf  ita  deaign,.  indicai 
early  datv.^    It  haa  a  proatyle  tetravtyle  portico  ot  tnvertine 
a  thort  ctHa  o<  tula  vitli  eivaged  colunms:  tbe  burs  of  ibnp 
of  the  vtf\c  colunini  are  oTtrivftlLne.     Tbefriue  baa  Ttlirf 

painled  to  that  ^he  different  •tonn  UKd  would  not  ihow.    Fi 
fivea  the  plan,  thowiof  the  hard  —  -----  ------  --  '^-  ----- 


{PUn,    NiZ  'l8)    are   pmnvcd   icmaini   i 


,...   -  d  si  iuno  Soipita,  dedicated  by  C.  Come 

Cellierii  in  197  m.p.  (Uv.  xniv  53).    Near  the  Forvn  Holito     m 

Porticua  Oclaviae  (Plan.  No.  iS),  iwo  of  which,  dnliciied  to  Juno 
Rcgina  and  Jupiter  Stator.  witk  pan  of  the  enctoiiiig  potticw  and 
the  adjoiAinE  temple  of  Herculea  Muianim,  are  abowD  on  a  fn^tnent 
„  „  of  the  marble  plan.  The  Porticiia  Oetaviae,  a  lat(e 
V7T?  rectangular  ipoce  endoted  by  a  double  line  of  eoluont. 
wa>  built  in  honour  o[  Ocuvia  by'het  Imihet  Autuitut 
oa  the  IJM  of  the  Panicm  Melelli.  founded  in  146  >.c,  Thi>  muit 
nM  btconfoundad  with  tbe  neiEhbouriiif  PocIicutOctavia  founded 
by  Cb.  Oetaviuf.  the  conqueror  o[  Peneui  <Liv,  jtlv.  6.  41}.  in 
tM  >.C.>  and  rebuilt  under  the  tame  name  by  Auiuitui.  ai  i>  re- 
corded In  the  Aneynn  InteripIlDn.  The  whole  (roup  wee  one  of 
the  mott  macniAcnit  In  Ramei  and  conEaincd  a  larie  number  of 
irorlupf  art  t^  Phridiaa  and  other  Gnek  iculptDn.    Tbe  eiiilini 

tion  i?\tba  time  of  Severui  In  103.    The  church  of  S.  Angela  in 

temples  (ire ^n.  lull..   1861.  p.  941.  ISAS.  p.  IDS; 


all  round  the  temple  nearly  330  fi.  iquan  (aee  Bafl.  Cimm  Aiet, 
Ksm.  vJ.  pi,  Iv,.  1878).  Thia  temple  haa  comnKHUy  been  idtnii&cd 
wiib  that  c[  Neptune  (Dio  Cam.  Imi.  14I.  buill  by  Agiipoa.  and 
(umunded  by  (he  l^irtinia  Arionaulahm  [Ko  Caa.  Ij^.  IT. 
Mart.  iii.  >o,  11]:  bul  it  clearly  datea.  al  least  In  ill  pre«nt  form. 
From  the  9nd  century  A,t>-.  and  is  not  improbably  the  temple  of 
Hadrian,  mentioned  in  the  NMilia  as  bring  near  this  upot. 

TIk  temple  of  Venui  and  Rome  on  iheVelii  (we  Ail.  R)  n>  the 

-     ..    .  laneft  in  Rome;  it  wai  pieudo-dlptenl.  with  ten  Corin- 

^^JL  th&n  eolnmna  irf  Girek  marble  at  Ihe  rndh  and  prob- 

r,,n_        ■l>l|'  twenty  nl  the  lidei;  it  had  an  outer  (okmnade 

round  (be  peritwlua  of  about  180  columns  of  poli«hrd 


that  Ihe  temple  in 


'IWS 


(4  lb.  Ghclu. 
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ig  WIS  UKd  u  ■  tpnny,  while  the 


re  of  the  deity,  and  aioni  Ilie 

porphyry  cohimna  and  autuea 

.iLiJi  IS  Lici^pjy  coiieied  with  aturco  eniidunenta 

gilt.  THr  pyni  vzt  covered  vritb  tik*  of  ^tt 
e  ulien  tiy  Pope  Honuoual.  (635-18)  to  (over  the 
et'e.  Theee  were  stolen  by  the  Saracena  duiinji 
amine  city  in  S46.  The  emperor  Hadrian  faimieU 
rnillcent  temple,  which  was  partially  completed 
I  was  criiiciud  Kvcniy  by  tb^anrbitect  ApoUo- 
,   \ji^  e:    Vila   Hair.   19).     The  temple^m 

by  Anioninm  Piua;  il  waa  partly  b ■  ~ 


asof  ideiwo 
Between  tlie  south  angle  of  tbia  temple  and  tb 

1  with  marble.   From  its  M^  fadng  it  appon 

oi  iht^C^'l'iin  hill  which  ia  near  the  Coloaic 

very  extensive  rvmnins-4  grvat  pcribolus  '^ 

pparenlly  of  Flavi:in  date,  and  pari  of  a 

■  ml  mSt  of"ihela"^TMh^ 

I    r^'eaUTpanUe'XsS™.. 

he  temple  of  Cbudiua,  biult  by  Vcapuiaa 

d  cmpleofMinerva  MedicaCNnnphtum  "1 
il  pe  of  the  Eaqiiilini;  (so  namerftrom  a  stati 

Ipbnncd  building,  with  central  decaforu 
aged  to  the  palace  of  CallienBa  (3fi]-fi8). 
m  ni^eside  the  neighbourin     '      '■ 


he  puirinal.  in  th 
•*  ncH  y  sculptured 


a  paiKe  on  the  EaquiUnb    Tbe 


low  ocuufnid  by  the  0 

,r  ,w«ni  ytini  hive  brooghi  to  Qghi.  and  ic 
led  m  iliff  Hdim  it^i  Scati      f,,,^. 


irKlt.  line  waU-painlinn.  and! 
.,..k)  of  the  Und  thai  Save  eve 
.1  in  the  MuMO  delle  Terme,  hi 
■trijyed.    The  laying  out  of  ib 


-.  richly  deconled 
ea  themsclvca  have 


.[Maecenas.    A  very  remarka 
linEs  of  pianl«  and  nndicapei 


T  the  Laierjn,    The  walls  ate  a  very  fine  aptci- 

'.K.'clun.  iinmiied»ilhbrlclt,ev<dently  of  the 

I      AinonB  the  numefloua  bwldinn  diKpveiTd 

,1  I  ntar  [Tir  Ouirinal  wb»  •  very  Me  houae  of 

,11  .,jn<'iote  h^ri  with  brick  (nd  ifut  tHk- 

'-.'I  Lir.'Lil.ir  iloined  ball,  with  many  roonaand 

- .:  Inni-  suii<.~,-%  bigh.    Tbia  houat  waa  aet  in 

.  .  li  of  ihc  UuinnaCio  that  Ihe  tbiid  fioor  ia 

r-  ,A  ihc  hill.    1(  b  nearly  on  tbe  lint  of  Ibe 

'..]  here  ,1T  d  hifherlevel  on  tbeedge  of  the 


I  Ihe  nigs  of  Ti 

l^ne  of  houses. 
,    Some  of  Ibeae 


c  by  Neio 
muty.'    In 

diacovered 

:hen  bad  Ihe  finest  kind  of 


li.idio  {Ti7me  dri  Ramati.  London.  I73>).  who  givea  lb 
«  rnormoLii  building,  now  wholly  hidden  or  dettroyed. 
'ir(.  liS;s),  80-96;  see  also  Bta.  Cuanr.  Atcli.  (1874) 


1  T876.  lead  pipes  wen  found 


6o4 

bcick-rgidi 


,  probably  ai  Ibe  dnw  ol 


n  wall,  which  a 


1   mmplAcTv  d«(niy«L      A   £jl«  hoaat   of 
(ury  LD.,  with  richly  decoflalcd  walU  wu 

La  inupKlialBly  deaCfuycd  to  make  rgom  lor 


to  the  camp  being  indiided  In 
l.;:r—    mU.  a  treal  fan  of  it  Hill  eidMt 

^^^  anecinKn  of  euly  imperial  bnck  far 
II  <D  14  It.  hi(h,  and  hai  thinly  lattend  ba 
of  10  ft-    The  north-eait  sate  {Pfirla  Pnm 


On  the 

inudc   U 

the    wall  ue   n  wm 

gmrdi 

Part  of 

be  PorUi  PraRona  all 

waa  die 

sjr«-,Ts 

e  left  becauK  thn'  for 
■nt  wall  »  M-riy   Ihi 

r'tiSS 

H^hnEhl'^J 

the   oriiinal   can 
Auieliin  inclodid 

it""*hi.'^n^T^ 

■.ST -Si 

R^e 

Thenip. 

■rior  neat 

CH  and  beauty  of  T 

""^n 

it  ea>y 

0  dittinpiidl   whm  hii  wiirli  r 
beiina.      Owiri   to   the   «,u.u 

da  and  I 

.at  ol  th 

to  trace  the  iDw.  of 

awhidi 

belong 

•"it'p^ 

S™^ 

p  iiurriiHii^  CHI  Ihe  tnat  of 

daaric. 

build 

the  Ine 


?'«■ 


ini  erected  by  AfEippa  in  27    I.e.,  ct 
*  ol  the  Julian  hoiue  (Mara.  Venua.  etc.) 


divinitiea  o(  the  Jul ,. ,  .  — . 

PaniheumC'all-boly"):  ct.  DwCua.Uil.    .. 

before  they  began  to  meet  in  the  temple  *^  ConconJ  (CJX- 
Pliny  meationa  the  acalptun  by  the  Athenian  Dineeni 
■docned  it,  aad  ita  cancala  and  dome  cove 

(xniv.  7).    It  wa,  lonf ■■  -—  ■■- 

Pantheon  of  Agnppa; 

bricha^  that  period  hi- - ....  ^, —  .^- —  _  - 
Excavationa  have  made  it  probable  (hit  (he  _», «  ..,,.. .n.»_  -_ 
previoualy  occopied  by  an  open  |um,  whoae  pawment  o4  coloured 
marblei  haa  been  diicovered  DeEKa(b  the  Booring,  iDd  that  AfTina'a 
^DlbeoA  covered  the  preaent  piam  and  faced  aouthward.  The 
prtaent  porlico  hai  been  reeonatructedi  It  ii  prdable  that  Afr(ppa*t 
portica  bad  ten  column*  in  the  front.  The  ccilinf  of  the  portico  too 
va*  of  bronie.  wpported  by  hollow  brooie  flirdera.^  whirh  irmained 
■■—    — '-- ■  -'■—  ■ ■ '•«  S,  Angelo;  the 


ing  of  Syricuaan  bronze 

waa  deatroyed  in  the  gieat  fire  of 

iDila  u  A  work  of  Hadrian'*  TTIgn, 
in  all  pacta  of  ibe  buildiog. 


ill  Urban  VIII.  n 


<  weighed  tsoMio  lb.    The  bri 

Con«taniinople  they  were  leiied  by  tb 
eighicDlumnaonthefronlandthmoai 


Mj,  b 


mod  the  gianta. 
are  ol  lolid  tuf 


t:  the  tympanum  (lirlr)  ol 

Jefa  of  the  battle  of  the  loda 

The  walli  of  Ihe  dnnilar  part,  neuly  » It.  tinck, 

thinly  laced  withbrick.   -At  eaormou* 

141  It,  6  In,  in  Bun.  ia  cue  in  coDcrete  made  of  pumice-Kone, 


■rchei  in  brick.    Theae  no  lonscr  posKia  any  conKructive  value 

concrete  became  firmly  id.  Round  the  ceniial  openinB  or  hypae 
ihrum  atill  rejnajni  a  ring  of  enriched  mouldinn  in  gill  bronie,  thi 
only  bit  left  ol  the  bronze  which  once  covered  the  whole  dome.  Tin 
lottrr  aorey  of  the  dicuLar  part  and  Ihe  walla  of  the  projectini 
portico  were  covered  with  ilaba  of  Greek  marble;  a  great  part  ol  thi 

of  tculptured  oniameni.    The  two  upper  Koreya  of  the  drum  wer 

whole  wa*  lined  with  a  peat  variety  nirich  oriental  machlea.  Thi 
magnificent  interior,  divided  into  two  order*  by  an  enrablatur 
■upponed  od  column*  aad  [^lailera,  haa  been  much  injured  b; 

9ting  bronse  work,  by  G.  A.  Dobo.  i 


[TCBfPLES  AKD  BUILDINCS 

It  tioA  the  Pantheon  waa  givcfl  by  Phocaa  to 
— "■  *-  -  -^-  -'--•-  of  S.  Maria  ad 


!ou«olNero _ 

VL>red  an  incredihiy  large  apacf  of  groun* 

n  ihe  Caelian  and  the  ^quiUne     |!V' ' ' 

Mni*,  and  reaching  fat  over  the 

,„r«Mr  now  called  the  "  Setle  Sale."  No 
cijellie*  of  Nero  appear  to  have  ofended 

III  up  many  impcctant  road*  aodocciK 
l-.>pulou>  quarter.  It  wa*  partly  10  mahe 
:v,a<  ihelt  of  land  thai  Veapaaian  and  Tiiui 
.  uie  and  built  the  (jJnimim  and  Thermae 
:.:  AdidniuB  the  bath*  of  Tltua  were  IhoK 
,  lie  by  Traian.  Under  the  aubatnicunna 
III  of  the  Golden  Houte  ttiU  eiia;'  and  It 
.il  itill,  pavemenli  and  foundatioo*  retoail 
[iiium  destroyed  by  Nero  (o  dear  the  utt. 


n  Doria,  the  church  of  S.  Mari 


naible  plan  ??* 
u«  be  the  **■ 
completed  by  Agripi* 


*fymphdoum  Alcxindn  baih 


antique,  having  be 


^1),  and%ainix 


1^7.  with  a  valuable  plan.  Sec  alio  CtymaDei. 
ill  rkrrmci  d'ApiM  (Lauanne,  1H3I: 
II.  n  Pantaiii  IXM)-.  Dui^.  Bamkivt  ia 
Kivoim,  BaiiU  ii  Kama  (igio), 
;  Cumm.  Attk.  Rm.  (iMjjIand 

iIiIe  ptin,  which  have  been  piK«]  topihs 

MgrapUe  dtr  SUiU  Rim.  i.  3.  A  i.). 
:,>:!,  iklla  Caoru  VII.  it'  ViwiliTiten). 
.  -  ntlufa  eamtrt  untliai  (iBll).     Il  AoM 

ihr'^GoUen  How,  over  wbich  the  bathi  (f 


OF  AMUSEMENT] 

H  Alffiaflder  41  Ibc  ten 


pan — D&.DOl 


iulioa  of  hh  Alotuidriae  H]ae< 
.Sa.Aln.iii.    Bui  the  murble 
tp«  bar  a  quury 

iblcT  u 


nipicd  the  Vinii  Mim 


(Liv.  WU.  10,  ili.  17),    In  tbE  R^ot'luliin  Caoar  il  r. 
witb  Hot  Uk  ,'—-'—" ' '"~  ""  -  - 

dnm^sil  u  irwu  alls  tUiRl 

wirh  mvble  by  AuguKui,  Claodiiu 


Domitian; 


lU  of  wood  (Sum.  Cui.  Mi  i  Dam 
lafKrthiininnkfing.  Jtvailunlu 
luguKui,  Claodiiu  and  other  eir 
-lurat  in  the  great  lire  of  Nero,  ant 
*  considerably  vnlar^  by  Trajai 


rf  by  Consun 


.    tn  iu  lata 


with  ensued  cc 


and  Qnbde)  tlomnf  .  ...  ._,, .- 

raking  vaulu  (Plin.  Fau(.  Ji).  A  great  ran  ol  tbete  vaul 
ninot  in  the  16th  century,  and  i>  ihown  by  Du  Pine  It  ii  uki 
by  FUny  (H.U.  iiivi.  loaV-U  'ha  teat  be  noi  mmipt— to  have 
beM  ijojxio  •pettatim,  while  the  Rmonaiy  CauLosua  give  Ilie 
number  of  lean  ai  aSj.ooo^  but  HuelKU  hai  iho^n  (AuiT  Camm. 
Ar£i.,  Igru,  421  n.)  (hat  the  Agurca  amnuch  exaggerated  and  muit. 
*n««4ver.  be  interpreted,  not  oi  the  number  dI  ipectatDn,  bjt  of 

Dri!'1daria''in  Cotmcdin.'    si'me'DL^tTi^ 
HonlhePali 


Throb 


Icatilleii 


ee  Plan  Dt  Palatine. 


AufuMiii,  aod  that  now  in  the  l4tenn  piaua  by  Cout 
The  Ciroia  Flanrinuis  in  the  Canpua  Maniui  wai  *^  "- 
by  the  C.  Flaininiiu  N'epoi  -^'  —  '-'"~-'  —  -"-- 

when  Ihi^  were  deun^ied 


nairit'oflhe  diurth  lalled'S.  Calerina ,,_ 

pan  o(  ita  lite.'  The  dreui  ol  Caligula  and  Nen  wu  if  the  fool 
o[  the  Vatkan  Hill  <PUn.  H.N.  imEvi  74);  The  nwdan  xcriity  ol 
St  Peler'i  itaadi  over  part  of  Ita  Hie.  The  obeliak  an  Iu  niina  le- 
mainfd  itaixUnf  ih  iif a  lill  li  va«  moved  by  Foaiana*  lor  Sutut  V. 


was  kaicd  at  the  Trailmene  Lake 
!  ciiiled  Bntn  the  16th  century, 
1  the  Palam  Mattel.  In  the 
uskI  aa  a  Rfpe-walk,  hence  ihe 

._. ... .... .....  ..^g. 


, re  ot  the  piaiia.    The  great  Usdium, 

.oundatlOM  <rf  which  exiat  under  moit  oE  the  bomea  til  the  Fiaaia 
NavDna  (Agonalii),  and  etpedally  below  S.  AtneK.  ia  that  built 
by  Domitian  and  leatored  by  Severui  Alexander.    That  i<  waa  a 


>  ia  •down  by  the  ( 

arcerea  of  a  circu 
lina.    The  beat  p 


giffil 


is  there 


ii  that  I 


1^  Maientiiu 

Caracalla  till  181J.  when  an  inicriptioB  ncopling  its  true  dedication 

.Tlie  BrU  permanent  naunuchia  waa  that  coiulructed  by  Auauslui 

of  Donuiian  waa  pulled  down  and  themaleria^a  uied  10  miore  the 
■"■ "— imuifSuet.  Dsiii,  J);it  wajperhjptreKOfidby  Trajan. 

l.eeT«*TH™!  Xi>«ia);i™nu%ed''itemplt°'o^n!i) 
/Icicit.  and  in  Iront  ofll  w»  a  grot  porticui.  called 
rlecatoalylum  from  Ita  hundred  culunina    Thii  ii  ihown 

en  the  Fiaiia  del  SalitI,  whkh  oceupita  the  ntt  ol  Ihe 


US"- 


*  (mio), 


andLenoi 


cir  place,  i<  shown  with  much  minuleiK 
'  Severus  Alexander  (lee  Froehner.  ifidc 
S.  p.  1*9). 
prehinoilc  altar  to  the  Dea  Murcia  (Ve 

I  on  a  fragment  of  the  marble  plar 


I  boien  (lee  Ci 
n  Ihe  l6lh  ta 


Cordian  111., 
ieatcacnend:inlront 
tba.Rim.lttd.  (d.  ili.. 


Ligorio,  Li6ro 

'See  hU  Tr 

•Nibby,  Cim  di  CtraaOa  (I»1J);  Canina,  E-liJaj  ii  J 

'iPhit.?«if.  51;  Dion  Can.  nodx,  jS;Tac.  Ann.  liv.  10. 
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Pom^,  where  Caeiar  waa  murdertd.  afiei  which  it  wu  walled 
ip.  The  cDloraal  Katue,  popularly  luppcaed  to  be  that  of  Pompey, 
It  the  feet  ot  wluch  Caeaar  diedi'Dow  in  the  Palaxio  Spada.  waa  found 
the  theatre.    Thia  theatre  waa  re- — "  ■—  ' 


le'  Ciubbonari  anc 
e,  popularly  lu 


IMim.  A<tc  4.  9);  in  Ihe  reign  ol  Tiberiui  it  waa  burnt,  and  iti 
rebuilding  waa  mmpleted  by  Caligula.  The  icena  wa>  again  burn! 
in  a.D.  So.  and  reaoreil  by  Tiliit.    Accordinf  to  PUny  CH.N. 


ip^  ^odatiou  of  I) 


the  Regionaf>;  Catalofuea 
of  Hercutea, 


PaLum  Savelli,  and  part  irf  the  external 

Thii  ia  built  of  tnvettine  in  two  otdets.  Ti 

delicate  delaili.  very  lupeiiai'  to  IhoK  of  Ihe  I 

[eneral  detign.    Thia  theatre 
by  AuguAui  in  13  B.C..  who 

.. ,. — jT  Marcfilui.'   It  was  restored 

(Suel.  Yap.  19).    Foundationi  alao  of  the  theatre 
Cpmdiui  Balbua  in  13  LC  (Suet.  Ant-  ta;    Da 

1:  the  lower  atorey  has  travDtine  archei  wirh  nnvHt 
II  bnck-Eaccd  pilaiten.  Thii  hi 
■jntheRe- 

leitieol 


xxxvi.  s,.  113).  .The 
ilding,  whKh  contisled 

Tcted'  by  C.  Curio  in 


none  amphitheatre  In  Ron 
e  reign  of  AugusluL  (Fori 
Inirum  Caiirense,  >ee  Ai 


in  Boarium  and  in  the  Ci 


dad  Briipl. 

al  bvL.  Sleniniua 

Row'^TTie  arch  *~*~ 
la  Sacra  Via  was  erected  by 
-,  „i  L.j-a  1,^  Tiiu.  in  hit 
nl  ihe  IriuRiphal 


hvi  previouiiy  been  built  (a.d.  Bo)  ii , 

iptnn  it  given  in  the  Einriedein  MS.  (C./X.  vi.  944 
plain  travertine  areh  near  Ihe  supposed  palace  of  Comrnodt 
the  Caelian  ■•  insiibcd  with  the  names  of  the  Coouil  Pt 
ComeliilBDatabclli  [A.D.IOt  apdoltheibHua  '  "    "  ' 

Silanus.     It  may  have  orisinally  been  used 

Miicia:  In  Uter  tinea  th- » —  ''•—■'■ 

called  arch  of  Dniiui  b]>  ....  . 
an  aqueduct — that  built  by  Cancalla  to  supply 
lis  conpoaile  cafutals  show,  hoaever,  that  11  is  L 
of  Drusus.  and  It  waa  very  poiiibly  the  work  of  1 
the  chunh  of  S.  Gioriio  ia  Velahfo  ■  rich  ibouih 

marble  pteway  with  Rat  lintd  -'■"  —■ •■■■■■■ 

records,  in  honour  ol  Sevems  am 


T  Orisinally  been  used  10  cany  the 
1  the  Aqua  Claudia  passed  over  it.  1 
by  the  Porta  Ap|u  alio  carriei  Ihe  so 


Thefii 


snas  bv  the  arniiiarii  (banlicrs 
isof  tK  Forum  Boarium  in  M4. 


igure  of  Geta  in  the  reliefs  and  his  na 

alia:  the  Kulptui*  is  poor  both  in  d.     .._.-  .   . 


•  See  Fea,  Jiam.  .1*1.  Iiviii.  S7.  for  an  anount  of  iti  discovery. 

■  Suei. H ■(. 39.  See  Jfgii.^iu.4. 11:  "Theativm  .  ad  .  acdCm. 
VpoUinis .  in  . '  solo  .  maana  .  ei  .  parte  .  a  .  Iprivatia  .|  empto  . 
eci .  qvod  ■  svb  .  nomine .  M  .  Mamhi .  geneii .  Imeli .  essct,"  The 
.emple  of  Apollo  here  named  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  highly 
Generated  in  Rome:  it  was  dedicated  id  (be  Delphic  Apolki  in 
1)1  a.c.by  Cn.Juliui  [Liv.  iv.  jj);  meeUngiDf  the  Senate  were 

Tdar-wood  suiue  ot  Apalki  (Plin,  H.N.  liii.  1 1)  and  the  niebraied 
iiaiuei  of  the  shiuihter  ot  the  Niobids  by  Prailteles  ui  Scopas 
:Plin.  H.K.  xin-i.  3),  tS  which  many  ancient  coinei  exin, 
1^  This  arch  is  the  earliest  known  example  of  Ihe  an-called  Composite 
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Romans  an  arch  tl  Janus  Quadrifrons.  Though  partly  built  of 
earlier  fragments,  it  is  late  in .  style,  and  may  bie  the  Arcus  Con- 
stantini  mentioned  in  the  Xlth  region.  The  finest  existing  arch 
is  that  by  the  Colosseum  erected  by  Constancine.  It  owes,  however, 
little  of  Its  beautv  to  that  artistically  degraded  period.  Not  only 
most  of  its  reliefs  but  its  whole  design  andTmany  of  its  architectural 
features  were  stolen  from  an  earlier  arch  erected  by  Trajan  as  an 
entrance  to  his  forum  (lee  above).  The  arch  of  Claudius,  built  in 
43  to  commemorate  his  supposed  victories  in  Britain,  stood  across 
the  Via  Lata  (modem  Corso)  in  the  Piasza  Sciarra.  Its  exact 
position  is  shown  in  BvU.  Comm,  Arck.  Rom.,  1878.  pi.  iv.  Its  remains 
were  removed  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,^  and  nothing  now 
is  left  but  half  its  inscription,  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Barberini 
palace.  It  is  ^own  on  both  aurei  and  denarii  of  Claudius,  with 
an  attic  inscribed  DE  BRITANNIS,  and  surmounted  by  a  quadriga 
and  trophies.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Piazza  Colonna  was  an 
arch  popularly  called  the  Arco  di  Portogallo,  destroyed  in  1665, 
whose  reliefs  are  now  in  the  Palazzo  dd  Conservators  They  appear 
to  date  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  but  may  have  been  used  at  a 
later  time  to  decorate  this  arch.  An  arch  also  stood  oppoute 
S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  until  1498,  which  was  probably  erected  by 
Diocletian  in  a.d.  303.  The  central  ^rt  of  the  once  triple  arch  of 
Callienus  still  exists  on  the  Esquiline;  it  took  the  place  of  the  ancient 
Porta  Esquilina  ol  the  Servian  wall.  It  is  built  of  travertine,  is 
simple  in  design,  with  coarse  details,  and  has  an  inscriptbn  on  its 
attic.  The  two  side  arches  and  pediment  over  the  centre  existed 
in  the  i6th  century,  and  are  shown  in  the  Mantuan  oil-painting 
of  Rome,'  and  in  several  antiquarian  works  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  inscription  (C./.L.  vi.  1106^  records  that  it  was  erected  m 
honour  of  Callienus  and  his  wife  Salonina  by  Aurelius  Victor.* 

The  column  of  Antoninus  Pius  was  a  monolith  of  red  granite, 
erected  after  his- death  by  his  adopted  sons  M.  Aurelius  and  L. 
^^^  Verus.     One  fra^ent  ot  it  is  preserved  in  the  Vatkan 

Comma§»  ^•^^^^  ^^  interesting  quarry  incription,  recording  that  it 
was  cut  in  the  ninth  year  of  Trajan  s  reign,  under  the  superviuon 
of  DuMcurus  and  the  architect  Anstides.  The  rest  of  its  fragments 
were  used  by  Pius  VI.  to  repair  the  obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio,  set 
up  by  Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius  as  the  gnomon  of  a  sundial 
(Plin.  H.rf.  xxxvL  72).  The  marble  pedestal  of  the  Antonine 
column  is  now  in  the  Vatican;  it  has  reliefs  representing  the 
apotheosis  of  Faustina  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  decursio  equUum 
which  formed  part  of  the  funeral  ceremony.  This  and  the  column 
of  M.  Aurelius  were  both  surmounted  by  colossal  portrait  statues 
of  gilt  bronze.  The  column  of  M.  Aurelius  is  very  similar  in  sixe 
and  design  to  that  of  Trajan.  Its  spiral  reliefs  represent  victories 
in  Germany  from  171-175.  arrangod  in  twenty  tiers.  Like  the 
column  of  Trajan,  it  is  exactly  100  Roman  ft.  high,  without  the 
pedesul.  The  pedestal  was  originally  much  higher  than  at  present. 
But  is  now  partly  buried;  it  is  shown  by  Gamucci,  Du  P6rac  and 
other  16th-century  writers.  This  column  stood  in  front  of  a  temple 
to  M.  Aurelius,  and  within  a  great  pcribolus,  forminf^  a  forum 
similar  to  that  of  Trajan,  though  much  smaller;  the  remamsof  this 
temple,  amongst  other  buildings,  probably  form  the  elevation  now 
called  Monte  Citorio.' 

For  the  catacombs,  see  Catacombs;  for  obelisks,  see  Obelisk 
and  Egypt. 

The  prehistoric  cemeteries  of  Rome  are  described  above  {Prehistoric 
Rome).  Few  tombs  exist  of  the  Roman  period  earlier  than  the  1st 
century  B.C., — probably  owing  to  the  great  extension  of  the 
'•■*••  city  Ix^ond  the  Servian  limits,  which  thus  obliterated  the 
eariier  burial-places.  The  tomb  of  the  Comelii  Scipiones  is  the  most 
important  of  early  date  which  still  exists.  It  is  excavated  in  the 
tufa  rock  at  the  side  of  the  Via  Appia,  outside  the  Porta  Capena. 
Interments  of  the  Scipio  family  went  on  here  for  about  400  years, 
additional  chambers  and  passaecs  being  excavated  from  time  to  time. 
The  peperino  sarcophagus  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbarus 
(Liv.  X.  12,  13).  consul  in  298  B.C.,  is  now  in  the  Vatican;  its  inscrip- 
tion, in  rude  Saturnian  verse,  is  one  of  the  most  important  existing 
specimens  of  early  Latin  epigraphy.  Many  other  inscribed  slabs 
were  found  in  the  17th  century,  covering  the  loctUi  in  which  la^  the 
bodies  of  later  members  of  the  family.  Those  now  existing  m  the 
tomb  are  modern  copies.*  This  burial-place  of  the  Scipios  is  unlike 
those  of  other  families,  owing  to  the  gens  Cornelia  keeping  up  the 
early  custom  of  interment  without  burning;  thus  stone  sarcophagi 
or  loculi  (rock-cut  recesses)  were  required  instead  of  mere  pigeon- 
holes to  hold  the  cinerary  urns.  The  tomb  of  M.  Bibulus,  a  few 
yards  outside  the  Porta  Fontinalis,  and  remains  of  two  recently 

*  See  Vacca,  ap,  Fea,  Misc,  p.  67. 

'  Reproduced  by  De  Rossi  in  nis  Piante  di  Roma  Anteriori  al 
Sec.  XVI.  (1879). 

*  See  Bcllori.  VeUres  Arcus  (1690),  showing  some  now  destroyed: 
and  Rossini,  Archi  Trionfali  (1832). 

*0n  the  Antonine  column  see  Petersen  in  Amelung's  Katalog 
der  vaticanischen  Sculpluren,  i.  p.  883;  on  that  of  M.  Aurelius  see 
Die  MarcHssdulet  by  Petersen,  v.  Domaszewski  and  Calderini 
(Munich,  1896), 

'The  inscriptions  are  given  in  C.I.L.  i.  29-39— vi.  1284-04.  On 
the  eariier  ones  see  Woelfflin,  MfanckenerSitamtsberickleiiBgi),  188  fT. 


discovered  during  the  destruction  of  the  Aurdian  towers  at  the 
Porta  Salara,  date  from  about  the  nuddle  of  the  ist  century  b.c.,  as 
does  also  the  curious  tomb  of  the  baker  Eurysaces  outside  the  Porta 
Magsiore.  In  1863  an  interesting  tomb  of  the  Sempronia  gcn^ 
was  discovered  on  the  Quirinal,  below  the  roy;al  palace,  near  the  site 
of  the  Porta  Salutaris.  It  is  of  travertine,  with  a  rich  enublature 
and  frieze  sculptured  with  the  Greek  honeysuckle  ornament  (see 
BuU.  Comm.  Arch.,  1876, 136,  pi.  xii.).  This  also  is  of  the  last  years 
of  the  republic 
The  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  built  28  B.C.,  stood  in  the  north 

fart  of  the  Campus  Martius.  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Via  Flaminia. 
t  is  a  massive  cylindrical  structure  of  concrete,  faced  with    ^ ._ 

opus  reticulaium ;  according  to  Strabo,  this  was  faced  with  **•■"**• 
white  stone."  s.<.  travertine;  insUe  was  a  scries  of  radiating 
chambers,  in  plan  like  a  wheel.  On  the  top  was  a  great  mound  <rf 
earth,  planted  with  trees  and  flowers  (Tac  Ann.  lii.  9).  In  the 
middle  ases  it  was  converted  into  a  fortess  by  the  Colonna,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1167.  In  the  i6th  century  the  central  portk>n  was 
occupied  by  a  garden.'  Only  the  bare  core  exists  now.  with  its 
dntppus  reticukUum,  best  seen  in  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Valdam- 
brinL  The  inside  is  concealed  by  modem  seats,  bein^  now  used  as 
a  concert-hall  (Anfiteatro  Chorea).  The  sepulchral  inscription  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  engraved  on  two  bronze  columns  at  the  entrance, 
is  preserved  to  us  by  its  copy  at  Ancyra  iq.v.).  It  records  an  almost 
incredible  amount  en  building:  in  additbn  to  the  long  list  of  buikl- 
ing  mentioned  by  name  Augustus  says,  DVO.  BT.  OCTAOINTA. 
TBMPLA .  DBVM .  IN  .VRBB .  CONSVL .  SEXTVM .  BBPECl.  The 
first  burial  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  was  that  of  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  (died  7%  B.C.),  and  it  continued  to  be  the  imperial  tomb 
till  the  death  of  Nerva,  A.D.  98,  after  whose  interment  there  was  no 
more  room. 

The  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  built  by  that  emperor  as  a  substitute 
for  that  built  by^  Augustus,  and  dedicated  in  a.d.  138  by  his  successor, 
was  a  large  circular  building  on  a  square  podium;  its  walls,  of 
enormous  thickness,  were  of  tufa  faced  with  Parian  marble  and 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  with  rows  of  statues. — a  work  of  the 

Greatest  magnificence.  The  splendour  of  the  whole  is  described  by 
*rocopius  (Bell.  Cotk,  i.  22),  who  mentions  its  siege  by  the  Goths, 
when  the  defenders  huricd  statues  on  to  the  hesds  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  7th  century  the  church  of  S.  Aneelus  inter  Nubes  was  built 
on  its  summit,  and  all  through  the  middle  ages  it  served  asa  papal 
fortress.  The  interior  chambers  are  still  well  preserved,  but  its 
outskle  has  been  so  often  wrecked  and  refac«l  that  little  of  the 
original  masonry  is  visible.' 

Several  of  the  grander  sepukhral  monuments  of  Rome  were  built 
in  the  form  of  pyramids.  One  of  these  still  exists,  included  in  the 
Aurelian  wall,  by  the  Poru  Ostiensis.  It  is  a  pyramid  of 
concrete,  1 18  feet  high,  faced  with  blocks  of  white  marble, 
and  contains  a  small  chamber  decorated  with  painted 
stucco.  An  inscription  in  large  letters  on  the  marble 
facing  records  that  it  was  built  as  a  tomb  for  C.  Cestius,  a  praetor, 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  septemvir  of  the  epulones  ((rfhciais  who 
supervised  banquets  in  honour  of  the  gods).  It  was  erected, 
according  to  Cestius's  will,  by  his  executors,  in  the  space  of  330  da>-s. 
It  dates  from  the  time  of  Augustus  (see  Falconieri,  in  Nardini. 
Roma  A  mica,  iv.  p.  1,  ed.  1818-20).  Another  similar  pyramid, 
populariy  known  as  the  tomb  of  Romulus,  stood  between  the  mau- 
soleum of  Hadrian  and  the  basilica  of  St  Peter.  It  was  destro>*ed 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  long 
bridge  which  connects  the  former  building  with  the  Vatican. 

The  earliest  bridge  was  a  wooden  drawbridge  called  the  Pons 
Sublicius  from  the  piles  {suUicae)  on  which  it  was  builL  The 
river  being  an  important  part  of  the  defence  of  Rome  from  j*,^--. 
the  Aventine  to  the  Porta  Flumentana  (see  plan  of  Servian  "■•■■• 
wall.  fig.  8),  no  permanent  bridges  were  made  till  the  Romans  were 
strong  enoueh  not  to  fear  attacks  from  without.  The  Pons  Subiictus 
had  a  sacredf  character,  and  was  always  restored  in  wood,  even  in  the 
imperial  period.^*  Its  exact  site  is  doubtful,  but  it  must  be  placed 
some  distance  below  the  Ponte  Rotto.  The  first  stone  bridge  was 
begun  in  179  B.C.  and  completed  in  ia2  B.C.,  when  the  conquest  of 
Etruria  and  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  had  put  an  end  to  fears  of 
invasion;  it  was  called  the  Pons  Acmilius,  after  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus"  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  iu  founder.     It  was  also  called  Pons 

*  This  is  shown  by^an  inscription  (CLL.  vi  26152)  found  on  the 
site  in  the  17th  centiiry. 

'  See  Du  P6rac*s  Vestigj,  pi.  36,  which  shows  the  garden  on  the  top. 
■On  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  see  Borgatti,  Castd  S.  Amgdo 
(1890). 

*  Near  the  tomb  of  Cestius  is  that  extraordinary  mound  of  pot- 
sherds called  Monte  Testaccio.  These  are  mostly  fragments  of  Ian;e 
amphorae,  not  piled  up  at  random,  but  cardTulIy  stacked,  with 
apertures  at  intervals  for  ventilation.  It  has  been  shown  by  Dresaei 
{Ann,  delV  Inst.,  1878,  118  flF.;  C.I.L.  xv.  p.  492)  that  damaged  or 
imperfect  vessels  were  thus  disposed  of. 

"See  Varro.  L.L.  v.  83;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  622;  Tac  Hist.  L  86: 
Vita  Antonini  Pii,  8. 

"  The  bridges  were  specially  under  the  care  <rf  the  pontifex  raasEi- 
mus,  at  least  till  the  later  years  of  the  republic  (Vano,  L.L.  v.  83). 
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V.  sifuilue.  north  nart  of  the  Eaquillne  and  the  Viminal. 
VI.  Alia  Semiu.  the  Quirinal  a>  Car  aa  Ibe  praetorian  camp. 
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The  Willi  of  Aiiceliin  (lee  fig,  7).  more  thin  n  m.  in  circuit, 
eacioaed  alnwac  ihe  whole  ol  the  rr^ncs  of  Augiutui.  the  greater 
pan  of  which  were  then  thickly  iphahiied.  Tbit  enormoui   . .^^ 

treat  armiea  ef  Rone  wen  figbilng  in  diaunt  counlrin.'  Alter  the 
death  of  Aurrlian  the  walb  were  compieicil  by  Pmbin  in  180.  and 
about  a  eeniury  biet  they  were  reuorod  »nd  niengihcned  by  the 
addition  of  nie-iowen  under  Arcudiui  and  Kononui  (AD.  403). 
in  place  of  ihe  earlier  niewayt  ol  Auielian:  thJa  ii  recorded  by 
eilmng  Inaripiicini  nn  three  of  the  gun.'  At  nunv  periodi  iheae 
walli  uflered  much  nuR  fivm  tbe  attacin  of  the  Cetha  (Pmcop. 
BiU.  CM.  Ill,  ».  24),  and  wen  mtored  iinmively  by  Theodoin 
(about  joo),  bv  BeliBriui  {about  jGo).  and  by  varioui  popea  durii« 
the  gih  and  91^  eentiiriti,  and  in  fact  all  thnngh  Ihe  middle  am. 
A  great  part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  atill  enna  in  a  more  or-Ieai  perfect 
itaie;  but  It  haa  whoUy  vanbbed  where  It  ihirted  the  river,  and  a 
great  pan  of  hi  trana-TiberiH  count  ■>  gone.  The  beal-preNrved 
piecca  an  betweea  Pacta  Pineiaaa  and  Peru  Salaria  Oa  which 
breaches  have  lately  been  aude  (or  atreeta).aBd  between  the  Lueran 
and  Ihe  Amphilheaimm  Cailrenae.  The  wall,  of  concrete,  hat  tha 
usual  brick-lacins  and  is  about  12  ft.  thick,  with  a  guard'a  paaaagv 
[omcd  in  itf  tbiclineia.    Fig.  13  abowt  Its  plan:  00  Ihe  insde  tht 
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(Rei  talat  dm  AuatH,  ed.'  MonunKO.  il 

tableii Kt  up  by  Augtiitw on  hia mauwle ,_  ._ _. .. 

a  liit'of  the  buiLdinga  which  he  erected  or  reilored.  The  marble 
pUn  of  Rome  IFermt  urMi  Stmai,  ed.  Jordan.  1874:  the  more 
recently  diacovernt  ErBnnentt  have  only  been  publ  iahed  in  periodica U) 
datcsfrom  the  reign  01  SepiimiusSevenia.  who  restored  the  building 
Co  which  it  beloi^ed  after  the  fir*  of  191  B.C.  The  plan  which  it 
replaced  was  eiecuied  by  order  of  Ves^ian.   The  icale  w>s  gener. 

amf  works  of  art,  and  these  may  often  be  identified  with  existing 

In  the  reign  of  Constanline  Che  Cirat  there  wns  compiled  a  cau- 
]o;:ue  of  the  principal  buildings  of  Rome,  arnnged  accordina  to 
This  h«  been  pmervedin 
known  ■>  the  ffyilia.  the  Kt 

pilgrinu  visating  Rome,  ^esidei  giving  Ibe  Toqtea  for  the  principal 
churches  and  ccmeterinr  they  menlion  andcnt  buikjingi  and  give 
current  legends  rrgarding  them.  The  earliest  is  the  Itaaarj  0/ 
EiniMjefJS,  a  MS.  of  the  Blh  century  pmerved  in  the  monnwery 
of  Einsiedein  inSwitzerlandlieeC.Huelseft.  L'/AHraru  A*eirusBlclii. 

^MOf,  which  became  the  foundation  of  later  guide-books.  The 
Ust  recension  is  contained  in  a  MS.  of  the  early   IJIh  century. 

Tapat'iiphicui  urbu  Rokuc  (1S71).  The  Orda  Btiaiich  Cunnnui 
(see  Jordan.   Tcpctra^ic,    It.    I.  (I46,  and   Lanciani,    Motumenli 


painlingb^C 
lo'luEnl 


e^SKtrating™! 


■  Cf.  Procap.  &U.  GiU.  i. 


mentioned  in  the  bibliography!  Njbby  and  Getl.  U  Sitri  di  Rsna 
(ia»):QuaRnehi,  Zj  Uuradi  Snma  (t9So);  and  etrccially  Homo, 
Enai  tut  U  rilM  dt  I'rmprrrnr  AurUim  (Paiia,  1904),  IV.*  parlie, 
ch.  ■!.»  "  L'EDCciotc  de  Rome.'* 


Palladio,  Ac.    These  arc  of  in 

l^goria.     The  drawii^a  -at  FIc 

ERwmfci^by  ^fJ^tV^t^ 
bably  by  A.  Coner,  in  the  SoaD 

woria  of  the  early  Italian  j 

Serlio,  .4n:ttltaiirs  (\fiiice,  1: 
AlUiihia,  (Rome  luy).  Engi 
have  been  publiahed  in  frcai  n 
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cum  by  Dr  Ashby,  in  Pufiri 
(1903).  Ampngit  the  printed 
CIS  may  be  named  Piilailin. 
I  dri  R«aai  (Londoo, 


5fwiifli«i 
the  copper-plates  by  the  Calco^raha. 


literatiiTv  of  Roman  topography  would 

X',  the  best  bibliocraphiul  fuide  is  Mau' 
t  k.  dniudiai  artUKlapidim  twaiiuii  1 

iest  modern  work  wl^  can  be  called  icieoti 


IS  baaed  oil  the  sliHly  oJ 


mulls  by  the  acbolan  of  liie  igi 
Pcuia.  Leo  Bannta  Albertl  aivd  An 

the  Biudy  of  ancient  remains  K 


In  the  16th  century 
looic  its  place  beside  that  oI  ancient 

— .  followed  Bioodo  in  the  first  edilica 

of  his  Anliguai  nrKi  Rumm  ttpBtntfkta  (i^je),  iswrd  a  second 
edition  in  1544.  which  contained  plans  and  illustrationa.     For  more 

interpolated  during  this  period,  and  pubhihed  in  this  form  by 
Panvinius.  In  1666  Famiano  NardinVs  iieiM  aulua  appeared, 
based  upon  the  interpolated  verbon  of  the  Regionatv  Catalopiesi 
this  iras  productive'Df  dlsanrous  erron,  many  of  which  iGmaiiKd 
uncorrected  until  our  own  time.  Nardini  was  followed  in  the  i8ik 
untury  by  each  wiitera  as  Fxoroni  and  Venuti^  the  most  in. 
ponant  iforks  of  this  period  were  those  produced  by  eacavatora 
such  as  Bianchini  III  palaae  iii  Crieri,  mS),  or  indewidnit 
students  ol  the  monuments  such  as  Raphael  Fabrelli  {Di  Cslum— 

art  (especially  by  his  CtKUcllU  ifcr  Kunil  del  UflfflJklwi.  i;t.sl, 
and  his  follower.  Carlo  Fca.  inaugiirated  the  era  uf  s>atcmitic 

was  fou  ndcd  the  interaationajXiWiiM  di  Corriifondtiaa  A  •ckcoittKa 
Iwhich  in  1874  became  Iba  JCoisrrJiit  rinUikis  uriidsfsfuiki 
illtilMty.  in  1S30-41  was  iasiied  the  Bta}ireiln,«t  drr  Slidl  Horn. 


«  Nan 


ch  the  gr 


)elong  the  magnificencly  illustrated  works  ol  Luigi  Canin 
iau  di  Roma  antica,  iSjo;  Eipoiiticiu  lopo^riflia,  ig^ 
aiun  fUia.    1S14-44:    Fm  Jtnsuao.   HI4S;    Edifij  di  Oma 
iKlua,  lg4S-s6J,  the  value  of  which  is  impaired  by  theic  iniuuncy 

The  books  on  Roman  lopopaphy  written  in  the  early  i^k 
entury,  such  as  those  of  Antonio  Nibby.atill  pursued  tha  uncritical 
nethods  of  Nardini^  from  1S30  onwards,  however,  we  find  a  series 
if  writers  whov  work  shows  the  influence  of  the  new  criticiun. 
inch  were  Becker  ir(pc(roB*ie  dcr  Siadi  Rim.  1  &43).  Sir  Vim.  Ceil 
Rmi  and  III  VidHily.  ibii  rev.  ed.  E.  H.  Buabury,  1S44). 
Iraun  IRuixrn  iind  MmaH  Sams.  iEm).  Reber  (Die  Ruinn  Rrmi. 
S61)  and  T.  H.  Dyer  ITjU  Ciiyo}  Rom,,  iS6»). 


imponanr  can   be  named  here.    These  are:  Jonlsa. 
lif  iir   SUdl   Rem   in  AlUrlkum.   of    which    rhm  \ob. 
'  appeared  in  iSTi-aj.  and  a  third  (Ij)  was  vTiEien 
dUth    by    C,    Huelsen    and    published    in    1007. 
Ue  imd   Tepet'i'P'i''  der  SUiU  Ram   im  AUcrltmm 

Iwinl  Rami  (1897)  and  .Sloria  ilrtii  Snni  {in  (ni- 


ton, The  If  I 
rhis'ani 


ibnides  the  special  work 
,...-  _--„..>  the  following  periodica 
JVoIuie  ifefli  Sitn.  published  by  th 
1876:  B-UeniM  dilla  CBmmiiiioKt  > 
ISmta  itji):  Mioluilm^c"  dat-iUu 
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(From  1886) ;  Papers  cftke  BnHsh  School  at  Rama  (from  XQ03).  Brief 
reportB  of  discoveries  are  published  by  Dr  T.  Ashby  in  the  CUuskal 
Hcvtaw. 

All  previous  archaeological  maps  of  Rome  have  been  supeneded 
by  Laadani's  Pomuu  vrSts  Romae^  in  ^  sheets  (Milan,  1893-1902). 
The  best  recent  maps  are  those  in  Kiepert's  Pormae  orbis  anti^^ 
sheets  at  and  22.  Kiepert  and  Huelsen's  Pormae  urbis  Romae 
antiquae  date  from  1896;  they  are  accompanied  by  a  Nomanclator 
topo^apkicus.  Homo,  Ijexigue  da  topoffapkU  romaina  (1900),  b 
alsousefuL  U- H- M:H.  S.  J.) 

Chszs^iak   Rome 

Prom  the  4tk  to  the  12th  Century 

Tbc  en  of  diurch  building  in  Rome  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  reign  of  Constantino  and  the  peace  of  the  church. 
Before  then  Christian  worship  was  conducted  with  various 
d^rees  of  secrecy  eitheir  jn  private  houses  or  in  the  catacombs 
iq.v.),  according  as  the  reigning  emperor  viewed  the  sect  with 
tolerance  or  dislike.  The  type  of  church  which  in  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century  was  adopted  with  certain  modifications  from 
the  pagan  basilica,  though  varying  much  in  size,  had  little 
or  DO  variety  in  its  general  form  and  arrangement.  One  fixed 
model  was  strictly  adhered  to  for  many  centuries,  and,  in  spite 
of  numberless  alterations  and  additions,  can  be  traced  in  nearly 
all  the  andcnt  churches  of  Rome.  It  is  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  artide  Basiuca. 

The  walls  of  these  eariy  churches  were  mostly  built  of  concrete, 
faced  with  brick,  left  structurally  quite  plain,  and  decorated  only 
with  painted  stucco  or  glass  mosaics — especially  (intern- 
ally) m  the  apse  and  on  tne  face  of  its  arch,  and  (externally) 
on  the  east  or  entrance  wall,  the  top  of  whkn  was  often 
built  in  an  overhanging  curve  to  keep  off  the  rain.  The  windows 
were  plain,  with  semicircular  arches,  and  were  filled  with  pierced 
marbte  screens,  or  in  some  cases  with  slabs  of  translucent  alaoaster; 
the  latter  was  the  case  at  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  and  examples 
of  the  former  still  exist  in  the  very  eariy  church  formed  in  the  rooms 
of  some  thermae  on  the  Esquiline  (possibly  those  of  Trajan),  below 
the  6th-century  church  of  S.  Martino  ai  Monti.  Almost  the  only 
bit  of  external  architectural  ornament  was  the  eaves  cornice, 
frequently  (as, at  the  last-named  church)  formed  of  mari>le  cornices 
stolen  from  eaHier  classical  buildings.  Internally  the  nave  columns, 
with  their  capitals  and  bases,  were  usually  taken  from  some  classical 
building,  ana  some  churches  are  perfect  museums  of  fine  sculptured 
caps  aiui  rich  marble  shafts  of  every  material  and  design.*  At  first 
the  nave  had  no  arches,  the  columns  supporting  a  horizontal 
entablature,  as  in  old  St  Peter's,  S.  Clemente,  and  S.  Maria  Magpore, 
but  afterwards,  in  order  to  widen  the  intercolumniation,  simple 
round  arches  of  narrow  span  were  introduced,  thus  re<^uiring  fewer 
columns^  The  roof  was  of  the  simple  tie-beam  and  kingpost  con- 
struction, left  open,  but  decorated  with  painting  or  metal  plates. 
The  floor  was  paved  either  with  coarse  mosaic  of  large  tesserae  (as 
at  S.  Pudcntiana)  or  with  slabs  of  marble  stripped  from  ancient 
buildings.  A  later  development  of  this  plan  added  a  small  apse 
containing  an  altar  at  the  end  of  each  aisle,  as  in  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin 
and  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.' 

The  type  of  church  above  described  was  used  as  a  model  for  by 
far  the  majority  of  early  churches  not  only  in  Rome,  but  also  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  Western  countries. 
Another  form  was,  however,  occasionally  used  in  Rome, 
which  appeuB  to  have  been  derived  from  the  round  temple 
of  pagan  times.  Thb  is  a  circular  building,  usually  domed  and 
surrounded  with  one  or  mwe  rings  of  pillared  aisles.  To  this  class 
belong:  the  combined  church  and  mausoleum  of  Costanza  (see  fig.  14) 
and  that  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Petrus,  both  built  by  Constantine, 
tive  former  to  hdd  the  tomb  of  his  daughtere  Constantia  (or  Con- 
stantina)  and  Helena,  the  latter  that  of  his  mother  Helena.  The 
Utter  is  on  the  Via  Labicana,  about  2  m.  outside  Rome;  it  is  a 
circular  domed  buflding,  now  known  as  the  Torre  Pignattara,  from 
the  pifftaUe  or  amphorae  built  into  the  concrete  dome  to  lighten  it. 
The  mausdeum  01  S.  Costanza,  dose  by  S.  Agnese  fuon,  is  also 
domed,  with  circular  aisle,  or  ratho-  ambulatory,  the  vault  of  the 
latter  decorated  with  mosaic  of  classical  style  (see  Mosaic,  vol. 
xviiL  p.  885).  The  red  porphyry  sarcophagi,  sculptured  richly  with 
reliefs,  from  these  mausolea  are  now  in  the  Vatican.  On  a  much 
larger  scale  is  the  church  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  on  the  Coelian,  built 
by  Pope  Simplidus  (468-482),  with  a  double  ring  of  pillared  aisles, 
the  outer  one  of  which  was  pulled  down  ^and  a  new  enclosure  wall 
built  by  Nicholas  V.  Other  round  churches  are  S.  Teodoro  (by  the 
Vicus  Tuscus).  restored  in  the  8th  century,  and  S.  Bernardo,  which 

■  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Agnese  fuori,  S.  Maria  !n  Trastevere,  Ara 
Codi,  and  numberless  other  churches  are  very  rich  in  this  respect. 

*  See  Heinrich  Hdtzingcr,  Die  alUhrisUiche  ArchUectur  (Stuttgart, 
l889-<)9);  Dehk>  and  von  Bezdd,  Dia  kircUiche  Baukunst  des 
AbendlMdes  (Stuttgart,  1884-99). 


Fig.  14. — Church  and  Mausoleum 
of  Costanza.  A,  Recess  for  altar. 
B,  Porphyry  slab  in  floor  where 
the  tomb  stood.  C,  Modem  altar. 
D,  D,  Slal»  of  white  marble,  part 
of  ancient  paving.  E,  E,  Recesses 
with  moisaics.  P,  F,  Ambulatory 
with  mosaic  vault. 


is  one  of  the  domed  halla  of  Dk)det{an*8  thermae,  consecrated  as  a 
chuidi  in  imS. 

Space  will  not  allow  any  individual  description  of  the  very 
numerous  and  important  churches  in  Rome  which  are  buHt  on  the 
basilican  plan.  The  prin- 
cipal examples  are  these: — 
S.  Pudentiana,  traditionally 
the  oldest  in  Rome,  restored 
in  A98;  S.  Clemente,  restored 
unaer  Siricius  (384-399), 
now  forming,  the  ciypt  of 
an  upper  church  buut  in 
the  I2tn  century;  S.  Sabina, 
5th  century;  Sw  Vitale,  5th 
century,  founded  by  Inno- 
cent I.  (^01-417);  S.  Martino 
ai  Monti,  c.  500;  S.  Balbina, 
6th  century;  church  d  Ara 
Coeli,  founded  by  GrKory  the 
Great  (590-604)  as  ST  Maria 
in  Capitolio;  S.  Giorgio  in 
Vclabro,  rebuilt  fay  Leo  II. 
(682-683):  S.  Oaareo,  8th 
century;  S.  Maria  in  Via 
Lata,  restored  bjr  Sergius  I. 
(687-701);  S.  Crisogono,  re- 
built m  731  by  Gregory  III.; 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin;  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  S. 
Giovanni  ad  Portam  Latinam, 
rebuilt  c.  772  b]^  Adrian  I.;, 
S.  Maria  in  Dominica,  rebuilt 
by  Paschal  I.  (817-824),  who 
also  rebuilt  S.  Cecilia  in 
Trastevere  and  S.  Prassede; 
S.  Marco,  rebuilt  by  Gregory 
IV.  in  833;  S.  Mana  Nuova,  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  I.  (858-867),  now. 
called  S.  Francesca  Romana;  the  church  d  the  SS.  Quattro  Coronati, 
rebuilt  by  Pftschal  II.  about  1 113;  and  S.  Mana  in  Trastevere, 
rebuilt  by  Innocent  II.  in  1130.' 

Though  the  apses  and  classical  columns  of  the  naves  in  these 
churches  were  built  at  the  dates  indkated,  yet  in  many  cases  it  ia 
difficult  to  trace  the  existence  of  the  ancient  walls;  the  alterations 
and  additions  d  many  centuries  have  frequently  almost  wholly 
concealed  the  original  structure.  Except  at  S.  Clemente,  the 
early  choir,  placed  as  shown  in  fig.  26,  has  invariaUy  been  defrayed : 
the  side  walls  have  dten  been  broken  through  by  the  addition  d 
rows  d  chapels;  and  the  whde  church,  both  within  and  without, 
has  been  ovcriaid  with  the  most  incongruous  architectural  features 
in  stucco  br  stone.  The  open  roof  i»  usually  concealed  dther  by  a 
wooden  panelled  ceiling  or  by  a  stucco  vault.  The  throne  *  and 
marble  benches  in  the  apse  have  usually  given  place  to  more  modem 
wooden  fittings,  to  suit  the  later  position  d  the  choir,  which  has 
always  been  transferred  from  the  nave  to  the  apse.  In  many  cases 
the  mosaics  of  the  apse  and  the  columns  of  the  nave  are  the  ody 
visible  remains  of  the  once  nmple  and  stately  original  church.* 

Prom  1200  to  i4So;  and  the  Papal  Palaces 
The  xoth  and  nth  centuries  in  Rome  were  extraordinarily 
barren  in  the  production  of  all  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  even 
that  of  architecture;    and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  1 2th  that  any  important  revival  began.    The  13th  ^^,— #1 
centtiry  was,  however,  one  of  great  artistic  activity, 
when  an  immense  number  of  beautifid  works,  especially  in 
marble  enriched  with  mosaic,  were  produced  in  Rome.    This 
revival,  though  on  different  lines,  was  very  similar  to  the  rather 
later  one  which  took  place  at  Pisa  (see  Pisano),  and,  like  that, 
was  in  great  part  due  to  the  great  artistic  talents  of  one  family, — 
the  Cosmati,*  which,  for  four  or  five  generations,  produced 
skilful  architects,  sculptors  and  mosaidsts. 

*  This  list  does  not  include  the  great  basilicas  d  Rome,  for  which 
see  Basilica.  On  the  churches  of  Rome  see  Armellini,  La  chiese 
di  Roma  (2nd  ed.  1891);  Tuker  and  Malleson,  Handbook  to  Christian 
and  Ecclesiastical  Rome  (1900) ;  Marucchi,  BasUiques  et  Mises  de 
Rome  (1902);  Frothingham,  Monuments  of  Christian  Rome  (1910}- 

*  Some  of  these  marble  thrones  which  still  exist  are  very  interesting 
relics  of  Hellenic  art.  much  resembling  the  existing  seats  in  the  theatre 
of  Dionysius  at  Athens.  Examples  d  these  thrones  exist  at  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  and  in  the  Lateran  cloister. 

*  The  interior  d  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  has  in  recent  yeara  been 
restored  according  to  primitive  tradition. 

•On  the  Cosmati  see  Boito,  Architettura  dd  Medio  Evo  (Milan, 
f88o,  pp.  1 17-182);  Clausse,  Les  Marbriers  remains  et  le  mobtlxer 
presbytiral  (Paris,  1897) ;  Crowe  and  CavakascUe,  History  ofPatnltnz 
tn  Italy  (cd.  Douglas,  1903)'  ch.  iii. 
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lainity,  Dcodato,  rijJl  ihe  cibnria  a[  S.  Maria  in  Coanedin  and 
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S.  Paolo  ri» . .  -,- -.    

5,  John  LaKian,  the  worli  <A  Vanalltctui.  an  the  fin«t  archiiectural 
worlu  of  thii  Khosl.  In  the  latter  pan  d  the  ijth  ixntury  *e  find 
the  icutptor  Annllo  del  Gambia  al  work  Id  lt«iK.  Hli  altar- 
UBwyalS.  Paolo  luori  It  Mura  {!»■}>  •eonii  10  have  been  imitairf 
by  Ibe  Codiali  in  thnr  latol  workiiKilombof  Can 
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id  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  Otheji 
belong  (o  Ibe  basiHcB$  of  S.  LtHenzo  luori  and  S,  Croce  in  Cem- 
laleniiile,  and  10  S.  Giorgio  in  VeUbn,  S.  Maria  in  Coamedin, 
S.  Aleuio,  S.  Giovanni  ad  Potlam  Utinam,  S.  CeeUia,  S, 
Cii»gano,  and  S.  Pudeniiana.  They  occupy  vuious  pD>iiion< 
■rilh  regard  to  (he  church,  bdng  all    later  addiiic 
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porphyry'  are  inlaid  in  the  walla. 


fork.  The  largest  and  onci 
Maria  Maggiore,  has  slring-counes  o(  eoametled  and 
tn-colta.'  The  ilender  columui  of  the  windoir* 
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the  Gothic  ityle,  in  iu 
u  untvenally  etn[^jxd  foe 

i4<b  centuriet.  Tufa'  or  biick  wai  used  for  the  anMimc 
main  walli,  the  bwest  storey  being  often  vupponed  '"'^ 
on  an  arcade  of  pointed  ardies  and  marble  mlumoi.  The 
window!  were  usually  formed  of  Urge  inarble  lUbs  with  trvfoil- 
shaped  headi  or  cu^wd  arcbei.  Al  a  rule  the  upper  itorej^ 
projected  alighEly  over  Ihe  lower  wall,  and  were  lupponcd  oa 
■mall  omamenla!  macbicolationi.  The  top  ilorty  fre<)uenl]y 
hiKl  an  open  loggia,  with  rows  of  pointed  arches.  When  vaulting 
was  used  it  also  was  of  Ibe  poialed  fonn,  usually  in  simple 
quadripattile  bays,  with  slightly  tnoulded  groin -ribs.  The 
final  eidstiog  specimen  of  this  style  ii  the  palace  built  about 
ijoo  by  Boniface  VIII,  (Benedelto  Gaelani),  enckmng  Ihe 
tomb  A  Cedlia  Metella  on  the  Via  Appia,  with  a  graceful  lilLle 
chapet  within  the  precincu  of  the  castle.  This  building  ii  well 
worthy  of  study;  the  retnaining  part  is  well  preserved.  Many 
houses  of  tbis  period,  though  generally  much  injured  by  altera- 

alleys,  and,  not  being  mentioned  ia  any  books,  are  seldom 
examined-  The  Ghetto  (now  dairoyed)  'and  the  quaner  oeu 
Ibe  POnie  Rotto  contained  many  of  these  iotcrestiog  buildiiigs, 
as  well  aa  some  of  Ihe  most  crowded  pans  of  Ihe  Traauveic 
district,  but  most  have  tlisappeared  owing  to  the  vboloale 
those  which  may  possibly 
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[  a  fine  upper  loggia,  will 

nother  graceful  but  less 
LUtilaied,  opposite  the  ei 


.  and  Ibe  Albergo  del  Ono, 
a,  of  Ihe  lamc  period,  which 

Tiiccs  in  tnoulded  ttrra-cotta; 


of  about  the  same  date  is  the  Torre  dei  C 
of  AuguMiu,  built  by  hiarchione  of  Arei 
once  much  higher  than  ihey  an  now;  they 
noble  in  design,  with  massive  walls  faced 
Tdl  the  I4tb  century  the  Lateian  was  t 
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ic  usual  residence  of 
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the  reign  ol  Nero;  but  Ihe  eiiating  part  on  the  line 
of  the  Autelian  waU  is  of  the  3rd  century.  This  house,  idu'cfa 
had  become  the  property  of  the  emperoti,  was  given  by  Con- 
slantine  as  a  residence  for  S.  Sylvester;  it  was  veiy  much 
enlarged  at  many  periods  during  the  nut  tea  centuries;  ia  i^tA 
a  great  part  was  burnt,  and  in  ijSfi  the  andenl  palan  was 
completely  destroyed  by  Siitus  V.,  and  the  pteaenl  palace  built 
by  Domenico  Fontana.  The  Cappella  Sancla  Sanclonmi  (sec 
list  of  Cosmlti  works)  is  the  only  lelic  of  the  older  palace.! 
■  See  De  Monuult,  ta  Ctxlui  d>  Km*  (Arras,  1B74). 
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Hie  present  palace  has  never  been  used  as  a  papal  residence; 
in  the  i8th  century  it  was  an  orphan  asylum,  and  is  now  a 
museum  of  r1a5\iral  sculpture  and  early  Christian  remains. 

The  Vatican  palace  originated  in  a  residence  built  by  S3rm- 
machus  (49^-514)  adjoining  the  basilica  of  S.  Peter.  Tliis  was 
rebuilt  by  Innocent  IIL  (e.  laoo)  and  enlarged  by 
Nicholas  III.  (x  277-80).  It  did  not,  however,  become 
the  fixed  residence  of  the  popes  till  after  the  return 
from  Avignon  in  1377.  In  r4X5  John  XXIII.  connected  the 
Vatican  and  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  by  a  covered  passage  carried 
on  arches.  But  little  of  the  existing  palace  is  older  than  the 
15th  century;  Nicholas  V.  in  1447  began  its  reconstruction  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  and  this  was  carried  on  by  Siztus  IV. 
(Sistlne  chapel),  Alexander  VI.  (I'orre  Borgia),  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  (Bramante's  cortile  and  Raphael's  Loggie  and  Stanze), 
and  Paul  III.  (Sala  Regia  and  Cappella  Paolina  by  Antonio  da 
Sangallo).  Sixtus  V.  and  his  successors  built  the  lofty  part 
of  the  palace  on  the  east  of  Bramante's  cortile.  The  Scala 
Regia  was  built  by  Bernini  for  Urban  VIIL  and  Alexander  VII., 
the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  under  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI., 
the  Bracdo  Nuovo  under  Pius  VII.,  and  lastly  the  grand  stairs 
up  to  the  cortfle  were  added  by  Pius  IX.^ 

The  Quirinal  palace,  now  occupied  by  the  king  of  Italy,  is 
devoid  of  architectural  merit.  It  stands  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  hill,  near  the  site  of  the  baths  of  Constantine. 
This  pdace  was  begun  in  1574,  under  Gregory  XIII., 
by  Flaminio  Pona'o,  and  was  completed  by  Fontana 
and  Madema  under  subsequent  popes. 

The  only  important  church  in  Rome  which  is  whoUy  Gothic  in 
style  is  S.  Mana  lopFa  Minerva,  the  chief  church  of  the  Dominican 
order.  This  was  not  the  work  of  a  Roman  architect,  but 
was  designed  by  two  Dominkran  friars  from  Florence — ^Fra 
Ristori  and  Fra  Sisto— about  laSo,  who  were  also  the 
architects  of  their  own  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella.  It  much 
resembles  the  contemporary  churches  of  the  same  order  in  Florence, 
having  wide-q>anned  pcnnted  arches  on  clustered  piers  and  simpde 
quadnpartite  vaulting.  Its  details  resemble  the  eariy  French  in 
character.'  It  contains  a  larae  number  of  fine  tombs;  among  them 
that  of  Dumndus,  bishop  of  Mende  (the  author  of  the  celebrated 
RaticndU  dwinorum  officwrum),  by  Giovanni  Cosma,  e.  1300,  and 
the  tomb  of  Fra  Anadioo,  the  great  Dominican  painter,  who  died 
in  Rome*  1455.  The  most  euiborate  specimen  of  ecclesiastkal 
Gothk  in  Rome  is  that  part  of  S.  Maria  in  An  Coeli  which  was  rebuilt 
about  1300,  probably  by  one  of  the  Cosmati.  namely,  the  south 
aisle  and  transept.  Dunn|[  the  14th  century  (chiefly  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon)  the  arts  were  neglected  at  Rome, 
and  a  period  of  decadence  set  in.  The  sculptured  effigy  and  reredos 
of  Cardinal  d'Alen^on  (d.  140^)  in  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  executed 
by  a  certain  Paulus  Romanus,  is  a  fair  example  of  the  works  produced 
during  this  period;  the  effigy  is  a  very  clumsy  and  feeble  copy  of  the 
fine  recumbent  figures  of  the  Cosmati. 

Florentine  Period,  e.  liso-isso. 

The  long  period  of  almost  complete  artistic  inactivity  in  Rome 
was  broken  in  the  15th  century  by  the  introduction  of  a  number 
of  foreign  artists,  chiefly  Florentines,  who  during  this  and  the 
succeeding  century  enriched  Rome  with  an  immense  number 
of  magnificent  works  of  art.  The  dawn  of  this  brilliant  epoch 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  arrival  of  Fra  Angelico  (see 
Fiesole)  in  X447,  invited  by  Nicholas  V.  to  paint  the  walls  of 
his  small  private  chapel  in  the  Vatican  dedicated  to  S.  Lorenzo. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  zsth  century  a  large  number  of 
sculptured  tombs  (as  well  as  tabernacles,  altar  frontals,  rere- 
Y^^^^  doses  and  the  like)  were  made  for  Ronum  churches  by 
umt  mm4  sculptors  from  Tuscany  and  north  Italy.  The  earh'est 
Lombard  ^f  ^ctoatt  tombs  is  that  of  Eugeniua  IV.  (d.  1447)  in 
■"*^""*  S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro,  by  Isaia  da  Pisa.  It  presents 
the  typical  form  of  a  life-sized  recumbent  effigy  resting  on  a 
richly  ornamented  sarcophagus  over  which  is  a  canopy  decorated 
with  reliefs  and  statuettes.  The  type  was  brought  to  perfection 
by  the  Florentine  Mino  da  Fiesole  (see  Mino  dx  Giovanni), 

*  See  Letarouilly,  ht  VaUean  et  le  basilitue  de  Si  Pierre  a  Rome 
(Paris,  iMa). 

*  The  absence  of  a  triforium'  is  one  of  the  cnief  reasons  why  the 
large  Gothic  churches  of  Italy  are  so  inferior  in  effect  to  the  cathe- 
draua  of  France  and  England. 


who  worked  in  Rome  under  Pius  11.  and  succeeding  popes^ 
being  assisted  in  some  cases  by  another  artist  of  almost  equal 
skill,  Giovaxmi  Dalmata.  A  Lombard  sculptor,  Andrea  Bregno, 
came  to  Rome  under  Paul  II.  and  worked  there  until  the  closing 
years  of  the  century;  his  tomb  is  in  S.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva. 
The  works  of  these  artists  and  their  followers  are  to  be  found 
in  a  great  number  of  churches,  notably  S.  Maria  del  Popolo.* 

The  architecture  no  less  than  the  sculpture  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  zsth  centxiry  was  mainly  the  work  of  Florentines, 
especially  of  Bacdo  Pontelli,  who  is  said  by  Vasari  to  have 
built  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  S.  Agostino,^  and  S.  Cosimato  in 
Trastevere.  He  also  was  the  architect  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
erected  in  1500  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Other 
buildings  were  carried  out  by  another  Florentine,  Giuliano  da 
Majano.  The  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  begun  for  Cardinal  Barbo, 
afterwards  Paul  II.,  about  X455,  a  very  massive  and  stately 
building  of  medieval  character,  was  built  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo 
and  Francesco  di  Borgo  San  Sepdcro. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  i^th  and  the  first  few  yean  of  the 
succeeding  century  Rome  was  enriched  with  a  number  of  buildings 
by  Bramante  {q.9.),  one  of  the  greatest  architects  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  He  combined  the  delicacy  of  detail  *"^ 
and  the  graceful  lightness  of  the  Gothic  style  with  the  ^  *a**^ 
measurecT  stateliness  and  rhythmical  proportions  of  clasnc  archi- 
tecture. Though  he  invariably  used  the  round  arch  and  took 
his  mouldings  irom  antique  sources,  his  beautiful  doisten  and 
loggie  are  Gothic  in  their  general  conception.  Moreover,  he  never 
committed  the  prevalent  blunder  of  the  i6th  century,  which  was 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  magnificence  by  mere  size  in  a  building, 
without  multiplying  its  parts.  His  principal  works  in  Rome  are  the 
Palaxso  delta  Cancelleria.  built  for  (Ordinal  Riario  (1495-1505),  with 
its  stately  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso;  the  80<aricd  Palazzo  di 
Bramante  in  the  Govemo  Vecchio,  built  in  1500:  and  the  Palazzo 
Giraud,  near  St  Peter's,  once  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
built  In  1503.  He  also  built  the  cortile  of  S.  Damaso  in  the  Vatican, 
the  toy-like  tcmpictto  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  (150a), 
and  the  cloisters  <^  S  Maria  della  Pace  (1504).*  In  1501  Bramante 
was  ap|X>inted  architect  to  St  Peter's,  and  made  complete  designs 
for  it.  with  a  plan  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  piers  and  arches 
of  the  central  dome  were  the  only  parts  completed  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1514,  and  subsequent  architects  did  not  carry  out  his  design.* 

Baldassare  Penizzi  (q.v.)  of  Siena  was  one  of  the  roost  talented 
architects  of  the  first  part  of  the  16th  century;  the  Villa  Farncsina 
and  the  Palazzo  Massimi  alle  Colonne  are  f rom  nis  designs.  f^nuML 
His  later  works  bear  traces  of  that  decadence  in  taste 
which  so  soon  began,  owing  mainly  to  the  rapidly  growing  love  for 
the  dull  magnificence  of  the  pseudo-classic  style.  This  falling  off  in 
architectural  taste  was  due  to  Michelangelo  {q.v.)  more  than  to  anv 
other  one  man.  His  cortile  of  the  Famese  palace,  though  a  work 
of  much  stately  beauty,  was  one  of  the  first  stages  towards  that  lifeless 
scholasticism  and  blind  following  of  antique  forms  which  were  the 
destruction  of  architecture  as  a  real  living  art,  and  in  the  succeeding 
century  produced  so  much  that  is  almost  brutal  in  its  coarseness 
and  neglect  of  all  true  canons  of  proportion  and  scale.  During  the 
eariier  stage,  however,  of  this  decadence,  and  throughout  the  i6th 
century,  a  large  number  of  fine  palaces  and  churches  were  built  in  and 
near  Rome  by  various  able  artists,  such  as  the  Villa  Madama  by 
Raphael,  part  of  the  Palazzo  Famese  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the 
younger,  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini  by  J.  Sansovino,  and  many 
others.'  0- H.  M.  H.S.J.) 

Later  Development 

The  transformation  of  Ronuin  architecture  after  the  i6th 
century  was  marked  by  the  abandonment  of  classical  models. 
The  works  of  Michelangelo  were  too  grand  to  be  accused  of 
exceeding  the  extreme  limits  of  good  taste,  but  his  scholars 
and  imitators  exaggerated  his  manner,  and  the  harocce  style, 

*  On  Mino  da  Fiesole,  see  Gnoli  inArckivio  Storieo  deW  Arte  (1890- 
Of) ;  on  Giovanni  Dalmata,  Fabriczy  in  Jakrb.  der  preuss-Kunstamm- 
lungen  (1901);  on  Andrea  Bregno.  bteinmann  in  the  same  periodical, 
vol.  XX.;  many  of  the  monuments  are  drawn  in  Tosi,  RaccoUa  di 
moHumenIi  uteri  e  sepotcrati  sc^piti  a  Roma  (1853). 

« These  two  churches  were  the  first  in  Rome  built  with  domes 
after  the  classical  period. 

*  The  upper  storey  of  the  latter  is  varied  by  having  horizontal 
lintels  instead  of  arches  on  the  columns. 

*  See  GeymQIler,  ProjeU  primUifs  pour  le  basUiqve  de  St  Pierre  ^ 

Rome  (Pans.  1875-85)-  .      . 

'A  valuable  account  of  Raphael's  architectural  works  is  given 
by  GeymQIler.  RaffaeUo  come  Arckitetto  (Milan.  188a).  Drawings 
of  many  of  the  finest  palaces  of  Rome  are  given  in  the  fine  work  by 
Letarouilly,  £difices  de  Rome.modeme  (Brussels,  1856-66). 
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which  had  its  cradle  in  Rome,  was  soon  adopted  throughout 
Italy.  Vignola  (x  507-1573)  had  done  his  best  to  bind  the 
art  of  building  to  strictly  classic  rules,  but  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  the  degeneration  made  progress  during 
his  own  lifetime  and  under  Carlo  Madema  (1556-1639), 
and  proceeded  still  more  rapidly  under  Bernini  (1598-1680). 
The  characteristics  of  the  barocco  are  the  reckless  abuse  of 
curves  and  extravagantly  broken  lines,  of  contorted  columns, 
twisted  tympanums  and  highly  exaggerated  ornaments;  yet 
we  must  confess  that  many  monuments  of  this  period  of  art 
exhibit  such  exuberant  life,  such  contrasts  of  relief  and  shadow, 
and  such  a  wonderful  combination  of  variety  and  solidity  as 
cannot  faSl  to  please  the  many,  even  now,  by  the  magnificence 
of  their  general  effect.  In  Rome,  the  numerous  works  of 
Bernini,  Borromini,  Madema,  Rainaldi,  Salvi,  Fuga,  Longhi 
and  others  bear  witness  to  the  gifted  activity  of  Italian 
architects  during  that  period;  if  genius  necessarily  creates, 
those  men  showed  more  of  it  than  their  predecessors  who 
adhered  to  the  classic  and  revered  the  teachings  of  Vitruvius. 
Degeneration  is  tolerated  and  sometimes  even  plieases,  under 
the  name  of  transformation,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
for  the  real  decay  which  marks  the  x8th  century.  It  was  not 
universal  at  first,  for  it  is  by  nature  a  slow  process;  such  men 
as  A.  Galilei,  Specchi,  Peparelli,  Marchionni,  Morelli,  Camporese 
and  Piranesi  left  works  not  altogether  without  value;  but 
the  outrageous  abuse  of  ornament  increased  with  every  year, 
and  was  made  more  and  more  evident  by  the  clumsy  heaviness 
of  the  pillars  and  pilasters  that  supported  the  whole.  The 
refined  purity  of  the  Renaissance  disappeared  as  completely 
as  the  delicate  grace  and  exquisite  ornamentation  of  the 
Cosmatesque  period.  Many  works  of  the  greatest  beauty  were 
destroyed  outright,  and  many  more  were  disfigured  and  often 
wholly  hidden  by  horrible  stucco  constructions  and  decorations; 
or,  on  a  larger  scale,  by  the  application  of  hideous  stone 
facades  to  churches  of  which  the  simple  good  taste  had  delighted 
generations  of  mankind.  The  deformation  of  the  noble  old 
Lateran  basilica  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  such  deeds;  another 
b  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  the  false  fronts  plastered  upon 
San  Marcello  and  Santa  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  both  in  the  Corso, 
give  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  was  generally  done.  The  interiors 
of  old  churches  suffered  quite  as  much,  and  even  the  frescoes 
of  early  masters  were  not  spared;  those  by  Pinturicchio  in 
the  third  chapel  (south)  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  were  covered 
with  wretched  stucco  ornaments,  only  removed  in  2850,  and 
numberiess  works  of  art  by  Giotto  and  other  early  painters 
were  wilfully  destroyed. 

The  decline  of  architecture  continued  hi  the  X9th  century, 
notwithstanding  the  laudable  efforts  of  Valadier  and  a  few 
other  painstaldng  imitators,  who  produced  the  so-called 
"academic  neo-classic"  reaction;  among  them  may  be  noted 
the  names  of  Canina,  Poletti,  Sarti  and  Azzurri.  The  futility 
of  their  works  invited  the  feeble  efdectidsm  which  soon  after- 
wards became  so  general  that  the  architecture  of  the  period 
is  wholly  without  individuality,  good  or  bad.  The  chief 
architectural  work  of  the  X9th  century  was  the  rebuilding  of 
the  great  basilica  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  burnt  in  1823,  in  a 
style  of  cold  splendour  which  is  anything  but  devotional  in 
its  general  effect.  The  pillars  are  huge  monoliths  of  grey 
granite  from  the  Alps;  the  confessio  and  transepts  are  lined 
with  rosso  and  verde  antico  'from  quarries  then  recently  re- 
discovered in  Greece,  and  with  Egyptian  alabaster  and  lapis 
lazuli  and  malachite  adorn  the  bases  of  the  columns  round 
the  high  altar  in  lavish  profusion.  Thirty  years  were  required 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  frigidly  magnificent  edifice,  which 
was  reconsecrated  in  1854.  The  east  fa^de  displays  a  quantity 
of  gaudy  mosaics,  and  the  projected  quadriportico  is  wanting. 
The  belfry  is  nothing  but  a  steeple,  and  has  an  unfortunate 
resemblance  to  a  lighthouse.  In  extenuation  of  the  result  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  original  building  had  been  totally 
destroyed  by  iire,  but  no  such  excuse  can  be  found  for  the 
barbarous  assault  on  Christian  art  which  was  perpetrated  by 
Francesco  Vespignani  in  the  extension  of  the  Lateran  basilica. 


This  work  was  begun  under  Pius  DC  and  finished  under 
Leo  XIII.;  it  involved  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  tribune 
and  its  ambulatory,  the  only  parts  of  the  church  which  had 
so  far  escaped  complete  disfigurement,  and  the  priceless 
mosaics  (1290),  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Rome,  were  taken 
down  and  replaced  in  the  new  apse  in  a  sadly  mutilated  and 
restored  form.  (For  the  interesting  discoveries  made  in 
excavating  for  the  new  foundations,  see  Ann.  1st.  1877,  p.  332.) 

The  Vatican  contains  the  largest  collection  in  the  world  of  Greco- 
Roman  and  Roman  sculpture,  with  a  few  specimens  of  true  HeUenic 
art.  It  is  also  very  rich  in  Greek  vases  and  in  objects  ^  j^ 
from  Etruscan  tombs;  this  latter  division  is  callea  the  ^^^ 
Musco  Gr^oriano.  There  is  also  an  Ejgyptian  museum 
which  contains  a  few  important  curiosities.  In  the  great 
library  are  preserved  a  number  of  eariy  gUu»  chalices  and  other 
rare  objects  from  the  catacombs,  as  wdl  as  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  later  Christian  art— church  plate  and  jewels.  The  picture 
sallery,  though  not  as  lai]^  as  some  of  the  private  coUcctions  in 
Rome,  contains  few  infenor  pictures.  The  Lateran  palace,  still, 
like  the  Vatican,  in  the  possession  of  the  pope,  contaitts  a  fine 
collection  of  classical  sculpture,  but  is  most  remarkable  as  a  museum 
of  Christian  antiquities.  The  two  capitoline  museums  are  very 
rich  in  clasncal  sculpture,  bronzes,  coins,  pottery  and  the  contents 
of  early  Etruscan  and  Latin  tombs.  A  large  hall  has  been  added, 
and  is  filled  with  sculptures  found  in  Rome  since  1870,  of  which  the 
arrangement  w^aa  completed  on  the  occasion  of  King  Edward  VII.'s 
visit.  ^The  picture  galley  contains  a  few  mastcipicccs  and  a  Urge 
numbo'  of  mferior  works.  The  new  Museo  delle  Terme  has  been 
formed  in  the  great  cloister  of  S.  Maria  dc^li  Angeli.  to  hold  the 
numerous  fine  examples  of  classical  painting  and  sculpture  found 
alon^  the  Tiber  during  the  excavations  for  the  new  embankment, 
and  in  other  places  in  Rome.  The  university  of  Rome  posaeses 
fine  collections  of  minerals,  fossils  and  other  geological  qxdmens, 
and  examples  of  ancient  marbles  used  in  the  buildings  of  Rome. 
A  Museo  Artistico  Industriale  has  been  formed  in  a  monastery  in 
the  Capo  le  Case,  to  contain  medieval  works  of  art.  It  is,  however, 
a  matter  for  regret  that  the  few  medieval  works  which  Rome 
possesses  should  be  scattered  in  three  small  collections,  namely,  the 
one  last  mentioned,  the  Capitol  and  the  Castle  of  S  Angdo,  where  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  fona  a  real  medieval  museum;  many 
objects,  too,  are  dispersed  throughout  the  city,  and  will  doubtkss 
disappear  unless  they  are  better  protected.  The  Museo  Kircheriaoo 
contams  an  unrivalled  collection  of  prehistoric  objects  of  stone, 
bronse,  iron  and  pottery,  found  in  Italy  and  the  Italian  islands,  and 
more  particularly  a  number  of  ancient  Latian  urns,  captmme  and  the 
like.  The  collection  of  aes  grave  is  the  finest  yet  made;  and  the 
museum  also  contains  a  large  quantity  of  interesting  classical 
antiquities  of  various  kinds.  Another  branch  is  the  EumoloKical 
Museum.    Unfortunately  all  these  museums  are  badly  adapted  for 

furposes  of  study,  being  neither  well  arranged  nor  wmI  catalogued, 
'he  Museo  Baracco,  i»esented  to  the  dty  in  IQ05  by  the  senator 
of  that  name,  contains  some  ancient  sculptures  01  great  value.  The 
Museum  of  Etruscan  and  Faliscan  antiquities  in  the  Villa  Giulia, 
near  Porta  dd  Popolo,  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  is  also  the 
Borgia  Museum  in  the  Propaganda  palace,  the  latter  for  its  anciest 
geographkal  curioutiea.  The  museum  of  plaster  casts  in  the 
Testaccio  quarter  contains  reproductions  of  the  principal  aodent 
sculptures  possessed  by  foreign  museums. 

Among  the  private  collections  of  pictures  the  Borgbese  is  un- 
rivalled. The  next  in  importance  is  that  in  the  Dona  paboe. 
which,  however,  like  most  Italian  collections,  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  very  inferior  works.  The  Corsini 
picture  gallery,  bought  by  the  government,  u  chiefly 
rich  in  the  works  of  the  Bolognese  and  other  third-rate 
painters,  but  also  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  eogiavings  and 
etchings.  There  are  a  few  fine  paintings  in  the  Barberini  palace, 
but  the  Sciarra  gallery  no  longer  exists.  There  are  some  good 
pictures  by  Raphael  and  Guido  Reni  in  the  Academy  of  St  Luke; 
the  Gallcna  d'Arte  Moderna  is  a  collection  of  modem  paiatii^s 
acquired  by  the  government. 

The  larsest  private  collection  of  sculpture  is  that  of  the  Villa 
Albani,  which,  among  a  large  mass  of  mferior  Roman  sculpture, 
contains  a  few  gems  of  Greek  art.  The  original  Albani  coIlcctiQa 
was  stolen  and  brought  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  was  there 
dispersed;  one  relief,  the  celebrated  Antinous,  is  the  only  piece  d 
sculpture  from  the  original  collection  which  was  sent  back  from 
Paris.  This  is  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Torionia,  which  contaiia 
several  very  fine  works,  but  unfortunately  the  greater  number  are 
much  injured  and  faldfied.  by  restorations.  The  casino  in  the 
Borghese  rardens  possesses  a  great  quantity  of  sculpture,  mostly 
third-rate  Roman  works,  the  most  iinpprtant  of  which,  howew. 
are  executed  In  precious  marbles.  The  small  collection  which 
formcriy  existed  m  the  Villa  Ludovid  has  been  bought  by  the 
government  and  removed  to  the  Museo  delle  Terme;  it  contained 
a  few  works  of  Greek  sculpture  of  great  value,  the  most  importairt 
being  the  Pergamean  group  representing  the  suicide  of  a  Gaukah 
chief,  a  Medusa's  heaa  in  relici  and  a  male  terminal  figure    The 
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Gfustimant  collection,  which  was  coosidenble,  it  now  disperaed,  but 
many  private  residences,  such  as  the  Colonna  palace,  still  contain 
ooUections  of  aculpture  and  painting  of  a  seconoary  order. 

The  principal  libraries  in  Rome  are,  for  old  and  modem  works, 
the  Biblioteca  ^ttorio  Emanucle  and  the  library  of  the  German 
gmi-gfjMM  Archaeological  Institute;  for  manuscripts  and  early 
books,  the  Angelica,  the  Casanatense,  the  Alessandrina 
and  the  Chigi  libraries;  but  none  ol  them  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Vatican,  which  now  contains  also  the  former  library  of 
the  BarfoerinL  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Corsiniana,  now 
bcloi^ing  to  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei.  The  Biblioteca  Sarti, 
beside  t&  Academy  of  S.  Luke,  contains  works  on  art. 

Tbe  Modexk  Cety 

Great  changes  in  the  municipal  and  social  conditions  of  Rome 
followed  the  occupation  of  the  dty  by  the  Italians  (30th 
September  1870),  and  the  rapid  increase  of  population  due  to 
immigration  from  other  parts  of  Italy.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  attribute  all  tbe  works  undertaken  and  executed  since  1870 
to  the  initiative  of  the  new  government.  The  first  plan  for 
modernizing  and  improving  Rome  was  that  of  Pope  Julius  U., 
who  aimed  at  the  enlargement  of  the  lower  dty  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tiber.  The  modem  Via  Giulia  shows  in  part  what  he 
meant  to  do.  Following  him,  Sixtus  V.  did  his  best  to  devdop 
the  upper  part  of  the  dty  by  laying  out  the  Via  Sistina,  from 
the  Triniti  dd  Monti  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  Porta  S.  Giovanni. 
Almost  in  our  own  time  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
dty  was  made,  under  the  dixection  of  Mfl^.  de  Merode,  during 
the  reign  of  Pius  IX.;  and  although  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  projected  changes  were  carried  out  under  the  pope,  the 
general  scheme  was  in  most  respects  satisfactory,  and  proved 
a 'good  foundation  for  further  extensive  developments.  He 
was  able  to  complete,  the  construction  of  the  beautiful  ascent 
to  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  as  well  as  that. which  leads  up  to  the 
Quirinal  Palace;  and  the  \^  Naaonale,  which  was  to  have 
been  called  WUl  De  Merode,  was  also  begun.  His  plan  did 
not  indude,  however,  the  destruction  of  villas  such  as  the 
Ludovisi,  iM>r  the  wholesale  removal  off  trees,  which  is  so 
greatly  to  be  deplored.  These  acts  of  barbarism  were  the 
consequences  of  the  reckless  speculations  in  land  and  buildings 
that  accompanied  and  followed  the  active  and  excellent  work 
done  by  the  munidpality,  and  might  have  been  checked  by 
vigorous  and  timdy  action  of  the  government.  As  it  was, 
a  number  of  the  most  important  Roman  families  were  ruined. 
At  the  outset,  and  as  soon  as  political  drcumstances  admitted 
the  consideration  of  such  matters,  the  munidpality '  set  to 
work;  and  though  a  comprehensible  love  of  the  picturesque 
has  caused  many  persons  to  regret  the  result,  altogether  or  in 
part,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  improvements  carried 
out  have  been  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  dty,  and  that 
the  work  is  in  many  instances  of  creditable  solidity 

Two  prindpal  problems  presented  themselves.  The  more 
important  was  the  confinement  of  the  Tiber  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  impossible  the  serious  floods  which  had  from  time 
to  time  inundated  the  dty,  often  causing  great  damage  to  pro- 
perty and  rendering  the  lower  streets  more  or  less  impassable. 
There  were  floods  which  almost  reached  the  level  of  the  first 
storey  near  San  Carlo  in  the  Corso,  and  it  was  common  to  see 
the  great  Piazza  Navona  and  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  Pan- 
theon full  of  water  for  days  together  during  the  winter.  The 
interruption  of  traffic  can  be  imagined,  and  the  damage  to 
property  was  serious.  The  other  urgent  matter  was  one  of 
which  the  government  of  Pius  IX.  had  been  partially  aware, 
namdy,  the  necessity  for  opening  better  thoroughfares  between 
different  parts  of  the  dty.  In  the  middle  ages  the  population 
of  Rome  had  dwindled  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
who  livoi  huddled  together  about  the  strongholds  of  the  barons, 
and  the.  modem  dty  had  slowly  grown  again  upon  the  exiguous 
foundation  of  a  medieval  town.  The  need  for  changing  this 
condition  of  things,  which  had  been  felt  under  Pius  IX.,  became 
overwhelmingly  apparent  as  the  population  rapidly  increased. 
That  which  under  a  continuance  of  the  old  government  might 
have  been  done  by  degrees  during  a  long  period,  had  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  means  which, 


though  considerable,  were  far  from  adequate,  and  in  the  face  of 
opposition  by  many  holders  of  real  estate,  the  most  important 
of  whom  were  conservatively  attached  to  the  papal  govern- 
ment, and  resisted  change  for  no  other  reason.  In  what  was 
now  done  it  is  necessaxy  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  work 
undertaken  and  carried  out  by  the  munidpality,  under  con- 
siderable  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  that  which  was  done 
in  the  way  of  private  speculation.  The  first  was  on  the  whole 
good,  and  .has  proved  enduring;  the  second  was  in  many  cases 
bad,  and  resulted  in  great  loss.  As  soon  as  the  opening  of  such 
streets  as  the  Via  Nazionale  «nd  the  Via  Cavour,  the  widening 
and  strai^tening  of  the  Via  dell'  Angelo  Custode,  now  the  Via 
del  Tritone  Nuovo,  and  similar  improvements,\uch  as  the  con- 
struction of  new  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  had  demonstrated  that 
the  value  of  property  could  be  doubled  and  quadrupled  in  a 
short  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  increase  of  population  had  caused 
a  general  rise  in  rents,  owners  of  property  awoke  to  the  situation 
of  affairs,  and  became  as  anxious  as  they  had  at  first  been  disin- 
clined to  improve  their  estates  by  wholesale  building. 

The  most  important  and  expensive  work  executed  by  the 
government  with  the  assistance  of  the  munidpality  was  the 
construction  of  the  embankments  along  the  Tiber.  Though 
damaged  by  the  great  flood  of  December  xgoo,  their  truly  Roman 
solidity  saved  the  dty  from  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a 
wide  inundation.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  them,  and  not 
to  fed  respect  for  a  people  able  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  in  such 
a. manner  and  in  so  short  a  time,  in  the  face  of  such  great  diffi- 
culties. But  so  far  as  the  life  of  the  dty  was  concerned,  the 
cutting  of  new  streets  and  the  widening  of  old  ones  produced 
a  more  apparent  immediate  result.  The  opening  of  such  a 
thoroughfare  as  the  Via  Nazionale  could  not  but  prove  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value.  It  begins  at  the  Piazza  delle  Terme,  in 
which  the  prindpal  railway  station  is  situated,  and  connects 
the  upper  part  of  the  dty  by  a  broad  straight  road,  and  then, 
by  easy  gradients,  with  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Piazza  dei 
Santi  Apostoli  and  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  whence,  as  the  Coxso 
Vittorio  Enumuele,  it  runs  throu^  the  heart  of  the  old  dty, 
being  designed  to  reach  St  Peter's  by  a  new  bridge  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  bridge  of  S.  Angdo.  It  is  true  that,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  had  to  be  partially  de- 
stroyed, but  this  is  almost  the  only  point  which  lovers  of  beauty 
can  regret,  and  in  compensation  it  opened  to  full  view  the 
famous  palace  of  the  Massimo  family,  the  imposing  church  of 
S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  and  the  noble  pile  of  the  CanceUeria,  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  architecture  in  Rome.  Another  great 
artery  is  the  Via  Cavour,  which  was  intended  to  connect  the 
railway  station  with  the  south-western  part  of  Rome,  descending 
to  the  Forum,  and  thence  turning  northwards  to  reach  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia  on  the  east  side  of  the  monument  to  Victor 
Emanud  II.  These  are  only  examples  of  what  was  done,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  transformation  of 
the  dty.  Rome  is  now  divided  dearly  into  two  parts,  the  old 
and  tfie  new,  of  which  the  old  is  incomparably  the  more  artistic 
and  the  more  beautifid,  as  it  will  always  remain  the  more  inter- 
esting. Among  the  works  carried  out  by  the  government  and 
munidpality  the  fine  tunnd  under  the  Quirinal  Hill  (completed 
in  2902)  deserves  mention;  it  forms  a  connecting  channd  for 
the  traffic  between  the  streets  at  the  north  end  of  the  old  dty, 
the  Corso,  Babuino,  &c,  and  the  upper  part  of  Rome,  induding 
the  Via  Nazionale  and  the  Esquiline.  Another  difficult  under- 
taking, successfully  completed  in  April  1908,  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  enormous  causeway  and  bridge  which  now  unite  the 
Pindo  with  the  Villa  Borghese,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Villa 
Umberto  Primo,  to  the  immense  advantage  of  the  public.  In 
the  same  year  the  building  for  the  new  law  courts  was  finished; 
it  stands  near  S.  Angdo,  and  presents,  on  the  whole,  an  imp<Ming 
appearance,  though  overloaded  with  dumsy  stone  ornamentation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  a  number  of  public  buifdings  and 
government  offices  which  have  little  architectural  merit,  but  we 
cannot  overlook  such  a  magnificent  group  of  buildings  devoted 
to  sdentific  purposes  as  the  Polidinico,  on  the  Macas,  which  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  Europe,  and  the  military 
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hospital  on  the  Coelian.  The  rebuflding  of  th%  Palazzo  del 
Parlamento  is  only  second  to  the  enormous  monument  of  Victor 
Emanuel  II.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  erected  by  individ- 
uals and  corporations  since  1870  present  no  original  or  charac- 
teristic  features,  and  the  best  of  them  are  copies  or  imitations 
of  well-known  models.  The  Cassa  del  Risparmio,  in  the  Corso, 
reproduces  a  Florentine  palace;  the  Palazzo  Negroni,  near  the 
Piazza  Nicotia,  is  modelled  on  the  Cancelleria  and  the  Palazzo 
Giraud;  many  of  the  large  residences  in  the  new  quarters 
beyond  the  Tiber  are  fairly  good  copies  of  palaces  in  the  Floren- 
tine style,  though  the  magnificent  carved  stone  of  earlier 
centuries  is  diaadvantageously  replaced  by  stucco,  a  material 
which  lasts  tolerably  well  in  the  mild  climate  of  Rome.  Opposite 
the  beautiful  and  severe  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  what  might  have 
been  a  faultless  reproduction  of  it  is  marred  by  tasteless  orna- 
ment. Finally,  so  far  as  the  construction  of  new  streets  is  con- 
cerned, which  lovers  of  the  picturesque  so  greatly  deplore,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  great  increase  of  traffic  and  population,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  after  the  z6th  century  the  wisest  of  the  popes 
did  their  best  to  open  up  the  city  by  widening  and  straightening 
the  thoroughfares. 

Municipal  Administration. — ^After  the  talcing  of  Rome,  those 
persons  who  remained  loyal  to  Pius  IX.  took  no  part  whatever 
in  public  affairs,  and  the  municipal  administration  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  monarchists.  The  expression  "  nh  eletti 
n^  elettori,"  meaning  that  Catholics  are  to  be  neither  voters 
nor  candidates,  which  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rule 
of  the  party,  was  invented  at  that  time  by  an  epigrammatic 
journalist,  and  it  seems  at  first  to  have  been  applied  also  to 
municipal  matters,  whereas  it  was  later  understood  to  refer 
only  to  parliamentary  elections.  Xeo  XIII.  encouraged  the 
formation  of  a  Catholic  party  in  the  municipal  administration, 
and  the  municipal  government  drifted  largely  into  the  hands 
of  Catholics,  though  circumstances  make  it  necessary  that 
the  Syndic  (Mayor)  should  always  be  a  royalist.  Between 
1870  and  the  end  of  the  century  the  socialist  party  had  no 
great  influence  in  Rome,  which  can  never  be  a  city  of  manu- 
facturing interests.  For  purposes  of  municipal  government  the 
division  of  the  dty  into  districts  has  been  modified,  but  the 
old  division  into  fourteen  rioni  is  adhered  to  in  principle,  the 
new  quarters  of  Castro  Pretorio  and  the  Esquiline  having  been 
included  in  the  first  Rione,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Monti." 
The  municipality  consists  of  a  mayor  and  eighty  communal 
councillors,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  for  many  years  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy.  Later,  however,  the  three  democratic 
parties,  known  as  the  monarchist,  socialist  and  republican, 
united  to  form  a  popular  coalition,  and  succeeded  in  completely 
excluding  the  conservative,  aristocratic  and  Catholic  elements. 

Populaiion. — The  population  in  1870  was  226,022,  as  against 
462,743  in  Z90X  (communal  population).  It  therefore  more 
than  doubled  in  thirty  years.  The  increase,  however,  did  not 
take  place  at  a  regular  rate,  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  rates 
of  immigration  and  emigration.  The  largest  increase  was  in 
1870,  reaching  22,186;  the  next  most  important  in  1884,  1885, 
z886,  1887,  in  which  years  it  constantly  remained  near  20,000. 
The  least  increase  in  later  years  was  4417  in  1891.  The  garrison 
of  Rome  is  about  z  0,000  men.  Careful  inquiry  has  placed  it 
beyond  doubt  that  there  are  in  Rome  about  the  same  number 
of  ecclesiastics  of  all  orders,  including  about  1500  students  in 
the  theological  seminaries.  The  average  birth-rate  is  lower 
in  Rome  than  in  the  majority  of  great  cities.  The  number  of 
births  increased  after  1870  very  nearly  in  proportion  with  the 
increase  of  population. 

Climate  and  Hygiene. — ^The  climate  of  Rome  is  mild  and 
sunny,  but  the  variation  in  temperature  between  day  and  night 
is  very  great.  December  and  February  appear  to  be  the  coldest 
months,  the  thermometer  then  averaging  47°  F.;  the  greatest 
heat,  which  averages  75",  is  felt  in  July  and  August.  The  sur- 
rounding Campagna  is  still  not  all  habitable  during  the  summer, 
though  the  dangerous  malaria  has  been  checked  by  the  planting 
of  numerous  eucalyptus  trees.    A  remarkable  instance  of  the 


effect  produced  upon  the  marshy  soil  by  these  plantations 
may  be  studied  at  the  Trappist  monastery  of  the  Tre  Fonlane, 
situated  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  about  4  m.  from  Rome.  Whereas 
in  former  times  it  was  almost  always  fatal  to  spend  the  whole 
summer  there,  the  monks  have  so  far  dried  the  soil  by  means 
of  the  eucaljrptus  that  they  reside  in  the  monastery  throughout 
the  year,  liie  municipality  has  everywhere  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  reduce  the  mortality  due  to  nuilaria;  in  iSgo,  14** 
of  all  the  deaths  in  Rome  and  the  Campagna  were  attributed 
to  this  cause;  in  1905  the  proportion  had  dropped  to  3^4. 
Very  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  a  scientific  system  (^ 
drainage  and  sub-drainage  on  both  sides  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
use  of  wire  gauze  mosquito  nets  for  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  humblest  habitations  in  the  Campagna  has  a>ntributed 
much  to  the  present  satisfactory  result.  The  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  Rome  itself  have  greatly  improved,  largely  through 
the  ceaseless  efforts  of  Commendatore  Baccclli,  a  distinguished 
man  of  science,  who  repeatedly  held  office  in  the  Italiaa 
Ministry.  The  publication  of  exceedingly  accurate  graphic 
tables  in  February  1900  shows  the  following  facts.  Ninety  per 
1000  deaths  occurred  in  1871  from  typhoid  (the  so-called  "  Roman 
fever  "),  and  the  average  has  now  fallen  to  a  low  constant. 
Deaths  from  small-pox,  formerly  of  alarming  frequency,  can 
be  said  not  to  occur  at  all,  and  their  numbers  diminished 
suddenly  after  the  introduction  of  compulsory  vaccination. 

Charilits  and  Education. — ^A  great  number  of  small  charitat^ 
institutions  for  children  and  old  people  have  been  founded,  vhich 
are  organized  on  the'  roost  modern  principles,  and  in  many  of  these 
charitable  persons  of  the  upper  classes  give  their  individual  assist- 
ance to  the  poor.  There  are  also  private  nospitals  for  diseases  of  the 
eye,  in  which  poor  patients  are  loagcd  and  treated  without  paymesL 
There  are  two  hospitals  entirely  maintained  by  private  resources* 
where  infants  are  treated  whose  mothers  fear  to  send  them  to  a 
public  hospital,  or  in  cases  refused  by  the  latter  as  not  being  seriow 
enough  for  admission.  Of  course,  tne  numbers  of  the  poor  grudy 
increased  with  the  growth  of  population,  especially  after  the  failure 
of  building  speculations  between  1888  and  1890.  though  gnat 
efforts  were  made  by  the  muntcipalit^r  to  send  all  persons  then 
thrown  out  of  emplo>'mcnt  back  to  their  homes.  One  of  the  diiB- 
culties  under  which  Rome  labours  is  that  whik  it  attracts  the 
population  of  the  country,  as  other  capitals  do,  it  possesses  no  great 
mechanical  industries  in  which  the  newcomers  can  be  employed. 
Efforts  to  create  small  industries  in  the  populous  quarters  oi  the 
poor  met  with  little  success.  Before  1870  a  woaeiy  was  formed.  whSrfa 
has  since  greatly  developed  as  an  intelligent  private  enterprise,  to 

Krovide  the  poor  with  sanitary  tenements;  but  its  success  is  much 
ampered  by  the  absence  of  employment,  which  again  is  partly 
due  to  the  heavy  taxation  of  small  industries.  A  number  of  trade 
schools  are  also  maintained  by  private  funds,  such  as  the  Instituto 
degli  Artigianelli,  managed  by  tne  FratelU  della  Dottrina  Cristiana. 
and  the  Ricovero  pei  PanciulU  Abbandonati  (home  for  friendless 
children),  which  is  under  lay  management  and  has  flourishing  work- 
shops. The  character  of  omcial  charities  has  certainly  improved  ia 
f principle,  so  far  as  their  educational  and  moral  scope  are  concerned; 
or  whereas  in  former  times  the  limited  number  <m  the  poor  made 
individual  and  almost  paternal  relief  possible,  that  form  of  charity 
had  a  pauperizing  influence.  If  anything,  the  present  tendency  is 
to  go  too  tar  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  to  require  too  many 
formalities  before  any  relief  is  granted;  and  while  the  union  di 
the  principal  charities  under  a  central  management  on  advanced 
theories  improved  the  methods  of  administration,  it  destroyed 
numerous  small  sources  of  immediate  relief  on  which  the  poor  had 
a  traditional  right  to  count,  and  was  in  that  way  productive  of 
hardship.  At  the  same  time,  however,  mutual  benefit  societies 
{sodeii  di  mutuo  seecorso)  have  been  organized  in  ereat  nurabtrs 
by  the  different  crafts  and  professions,  and  are  chiefly  distinguisb- 
aole  by  the  political  parties  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  character- 
istic 01  the  modem  Roman  people  that  the  most  widely  different 
elements  subsist  without  showing  any  ugns  of  amalgamatiog.  yet 
without  attacking  each  other.  Some  01  these  societies  ha-v«  aa 
exclusively  clerical  character,  others  are  merely  conservative,  aoam 
consist  of  monarchists,  and  some  of  avowed  republicans. 

Popular  education  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  munkipa£ty. 
but  besides  the  public  schools  there  are  numerous  religious  insdco- 
tions  attended  by  the  children  of  the  lower  classes;  they  foQow 
the  curriculum  prescribed  by  the  government,  and  are  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  municipal  inspectors,  both  as  regards  their 
teaching  and  their  hygiene.  The  pope  also  expends  larae  sums  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  people's  schools,  managed  enttreiy  by  b^^ 
men,  and  also  under  government  inspection.  For  educatwo  of  the 
higher  grade,  besides  the  regular  lyceums  and  symnastnns,  there 
are  many  private  schools  similarly  designated  from  which  popSs 
can  present  thecoaelvu  for  the  regular  government  examinasioca. 
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Cbe  privilm  of  oonferring  certificates  and  degrees  Iiaving  been 
allowed  only  to  very  few  private  institutions. 

Society. — ^After  1870  both  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  classes 
were  divided  into  hostile  factions,  each  of  which  maintained  a  press 
of  its  own  and  rallied  round  representative  individuals.  So  far  as 
the  middle  classes  were  concemca,  the  common  interest  of  commercial 
operations  soon  concentrated  political  differences.  The  aristocracy, 
however,  kept  rigidly  aloof  from  all  speculations  for  a  time,  and 
maintained  its^  traditional  attitude  ot  contemptuous  superiority, 
to  which  the  middle  dass  answered  with  its  profound  hatred.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  about  ten  years,  until  the  time  ol  the  great 
building  speculations,  in  which  a  number  of  noble  families  were 
tempted,  and  in  which  they  soon  found  themselves  hopelessly 
involved,  and  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  middle  class. 
The  two  classes  thus  became  necessaiy  to  each  other,  and  the  result 
was  a  notable  and  salutary  diminution  of  prejudice,  soon  leading 
to  alliances  by  marriage,  which  would  formerly  have  seemed  im- 
possible, but  which  the  redistribution  of  wealth  rendered  mutually 
advantageous.  The  appearance  at  social  gatherings  of  an  official 
element,  almost  exclusively  taken  from  the  middle  class,  also 
tended  to  reduce  inequalities  of  caste.  Yet  it  must  be  adxnitted 
that  the  parties  composing  Roman  society  were  drawn  together 
niechanically ,  rather  than  fused  intb  anything  really^  homogeneous.  It 
is  worth  mentioning  that  the  Jewish  element,  which  is  very  strong 
in  business,  in  journalism,  and  in  the  administrations,  had  made  no 
attempt  to  enter  Roman  society.  Rome  and  Genoa  are  practically 
the  only  Italian  cities  in  which  Israelites  are  rigidly  excluded  from 
social  intimacy,  and  are  only  met  on  official  occasionai      (M.  Cr.) 

Ancxxkt  Histoky 
L    The  Beginnings  of  Rome  and  the  Monarchy, 

Both  the  dty  and  the  state  of  Rome  are  represented  in  tnulition 
as  having  been  gradually  formed  by  the  fusion  of  separate  com- 
munities. The  original  settlement  of  Romtilus  is  said  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  Palatine  Mount.  With  this  were  united 
before  the  end  of  his  reign  the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal; 
Tullus  Hostilius  added  the  Caelian,  Ancus  Martius  the  Aventine; 
and  finally  Servius  TuUius  included  the  Esquiline  and  Viminal, 
and  enclosed  the  whole  seven  hills  with  a  stone  walL  The 
growth  of  the  state  closely  followed  that  of  the  dty.  To  the 
original  Romans  on  the  Palatine  were  added  successivdy  the 
Sabine  followers  of  King  Tatius,  Albans  transpUnted  by  Tullus, 
Latins  by  Ancus,  and  lastly  the  Etruscan  comrades  of  Cades 
Vibenna.  This  tradition  is  supported  by  other  and  more 
positive  evidence.  The  xace  of  the  Luperd  on  February  15 
was  in  fact  a  purification  of  the  boundaries  of  the  "  andent 
Palatine  town,"^  the  "  square  Rome "  of  Ennius  f  and  the 
course  taken  is  that  described  by  Tadtus  as  the  "  pomoeriiun  " 
of  the  dty  founded  by  Romulus.*  On  the  Esquiline,  Varro 
mentions  an  "  andent  dty  "  and  an  "  earthen  rampart,"*  and 
the  festival  of  the  Scptimontium  is  evidence  of  a  union  between 
this  settlement  and  that  on  the  Palatine.*  The  fusion  of  these 
**  Mounts  "  with  a  settlement  on  the  Quirinal  "  Hill "  is  also 
attested  by  trustworthy  evidence;*  and  in  particular  the  line 
taken  by  the  procession  of  the  Argei  represents  the  enlarged 
boundaries  of  these  united  communities.'  Lastly,  the  Servian 
agger  still  remains  as  a  witness  to  the  final  enclosure  of  the 
various  settlements  within  a  single  ring-walL  The  united  com- 
munity thus  formed  was  largely  of  Latin  descenL  Indications 
of  this  are  not  wanting  even  in  the  traditions  themselves: 
King  Faunus,  who  rules  the  Aborigines  on  the  Palatine,  is  Latin; 
**  Latini "  is  the  name  ascribed  to  the  united  Aborigines  and 
Trojans;  the  immediate  progenitors  of  Rome  are  the  Latin 
Lavinium  and  the  Latin  Alba.  Much  evidence  in  the  language, 
the  religion,  the  institutions  and  the  dvilization  of  early  Rome 
points  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  speech  of  the  Romans  is 
from  the  first  Latin,*  though  showing  many  traces  of  contact 

«  Varro,  L.L.  vi.  34.  *  Fest.  258;  Varro  ap.  Soltnus  i.  17. 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  exact  limits  of 
the  Palatine  dty  see  Smith,  Diet.  Ceog.,  s.v.  "  Roma  ";  Jordan, 
Topog.  d.  Sfadl  Rom,  i.  cap.  2;  Gilbert,  Topog.  u,  Cesch,  d.  Stadt 
Rem,  I.  caps.  1,2;  and  "  Topography  "  below. 

*  L.L.  V.  48 ;  d.  ibid.  50. 

*  Festus  348;  Jordan  t.  109;  Gilbert  1. 161.  The  seven  "  montes  '* 
are  the  Palatine  with  the  Velia  and  Germalus,  the  Subura,  and  the 
three  points  of  the  Esquiline  (Fagutal,  Oppius  and  Cispius). 

*Sc«  Mommscn,  R.U.  (7th  cd.),  i.  ^i. 
'  Varro,  L.L,  v.  45.  vii.  44;  Jordan  iL  237. 

*  See  LaxXM  Lamcuacb. 


with  the  ndghbouring  dialects  of  the  Sabines  and  Volsdans  and 
also  of  Etruscans;  the  oldest  gods  of  Rome — Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Diana— are  all  Latin;  "rex,"  "praetor,"  "dictator," 
"airia,"  are  Latin  titles  and  institutions.*  The  primitive 
settlements,  with  their  earthen  ramparts  and  wooden  palisades 
planted  upon  them  out  of  reach  both  of  human  foes  and  of  the 
malaria  of  the. swampy  low  grounds,  are  only  typical  of  the 
mode  of  settlement  which  the  conditions  of  life  dictated  through- 
out the  Latian  plain.*  But  tradition  insists  on  the  admixture 
of  at  least  two  non-Latin  dements,  a  Sabine  and  an  Etruscan. 
The  qtiestion  as  regards  the  latter  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
hereafter;  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  while  the  evidence  of 
nomenclature  (Schulze,  GesckichU  der  Lai,  EigennameHf  Leipzig, 
X904,  p.  579,  with  the  modifications  suggested  in  the'  Classical 
RevieWf  December  1907)  shows  that  many  Etruscan  gentes 
were  settled  within  the  bounds  of  the  early  dty,  there  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  that  there  was  any  large  Etruscan  strain 
in  th^  Roman  blood."  With  the  Sabines  it  is  otherwise,  rfes 
That  union  of  the  Palatine  and  Quirinal  settlements  SsMses 
which  constituted  so  decisive  a  stage  in  the  growth  ^  '««* 
of  Rome  Is  represented  as  having  been  in  reality  a  union 
of  the  original  Latins  with  a  band  of  Sabine  invaders  who  had 
seized  and  held  not  only  the  Quirinal  Hill,  but  the  northern 
and  nearest  peak  of  the  Capitoline  Mount.  The  tradition  was 
evidently  deeply  rooted,  lie  name  of  the  god  Qitirinvs,  from 
which  that  of  the  Quirinal  Hill  itself  presumably  sprang,  was 
popularly  connected  with  the  Sabine  town  of  Cures.**  The 
andent  worships  connected  with  it  were  said  to  be  Sabine." 
One  of  the  three  old  tribes,  the  Titles,  was  believed  to  represent 
the  Sabine  element;^  the  second  and  the  fourth  kings  are  both 
of  Sabine  descent.  By  the  great  majority  of  modem  writers 
the  substance  of  the  tradition,  the  fusion  of  a  body  of  Sabine 
invaders  with  the  ori^^nal  Latins,  is  accepted  as  historical;  and 
even  Mommsen  allowed  its  possibility,  though  he  threw  back 
the  time  of  its  occurrence  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the 
union  of  the  two  settlements."  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
question  at  length,  but  some  fairly  certain  points  may  be 
mentioned.  The  probability  of  Sabine  raids  and  a  Sabine 
settlement,  possibly  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  in  very  early  times 
may  be  adinitted.  The  incursions  of  the  highland  Apennine 
tribes  into  the  lowlands  fill  a  large  place  in  early  Italian  history. 
The  Latins  were  said  to  have  originally  descended  from  the 
mountain  glens  near  Reate.**.  The  invasions  of  Campania  and 
of  Magna  Graeda  by  Sabine  (more  correctly  Safine)  tribes  are 
matter  of  history  (see  Saicnrcs),  and  the  Sabines  themselves 
are  represented  as  a  restless  highland  people,  ever  seeking  new 
homes  in  richer  lands."  In  very  early  days  they  appear  on  the 
borders  of  Latium,  in  dose  proximity  to  Rome,  and  Sabine 
forays  are  familiar  and  frequent  occurrences  in  the  old  legends. 
But  beyond  these  general  considerations  recent  inquiry  enables 
us  to  advance  to  some  few  definite  condusions.  (z)  It  may  now 
be  regarded  as  established  beyond  question  that  the  patridan 
dass  at  Rome  sprang  from  a  race  other  than  that  of  the  plebeians. 


*  The  title  "  rex  "  occurs  on  inscriptions  at  Lanuvium,  Tusculum, 
Bovillae;  Henzen,  BuUeUino  delTInst.  (1868).  p.  159:  Onelli.  2279; 
Corp.  I.  Lai.  vi.  2125.  For  "  dictator  "  and  '*  praetor,"  see  Livy 
i.  23,  viii.  3;  d.  Marquardt,  R<im.  Staatsvervx^ung^  u  475:  for 
"  curia,"  Serv.  on  Aen.  1.  17;  Marquardt  t.  467. 

*  B.  Modestov,  Introduchon  i  fkistoire  romaine  (translated  from 
the  Rus«an  by  M.  Dclincs),  Paris,  1907,  supersedes  other  authorities 
such  as  Helbig,  Die  luUiker  in  d.  Poebene;  Pohlmann,  AnjUngie 
Roms,  40:  Abeken,  MiUel-lUdien,  61  seq. 

"  The  existence  of  a  Tuscan  quarter  {Tuscus  vicus)  in  early  Rome 
may  point  to  nothing  more  than  the  presence  in  Rome  of  Etruscan 
artisans  and  craftsmen.    But  see  Etruria,  S  Language. 

"  Varro,  L.L.  v.  51. 

"  Ibid.  V.  74;  Schwegler  L  248  seq.         "  Ibid.  v.  55;  Livy  1.  13. 

"  Mommsen,  R.G.  i.  43.  Schwegler  (R.G.  i.  478)  accepted  the 
tradition  of  a  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Quirinal,  ami  considered  that 
in  the  united  state  the  Sabine  element  predominated.  Volquardsen 
(Rhein.  Mus.  xxxiii.  559)  believed  in  a  complete  Sabine  conquest; 
and  so  did  Z6ller  {Laiium  u.  Rom,  Ldpxig,  1878),  who,  however, 
placed  it  after  the  expulmon  of  the  Tarquins. 

"  Cato  ap.  Dionys.  ii.  48,  49. 

^  Ibid.  ii.  48.  49.    For  the  institution  of  the  **  ver  sacrum 
Schwegler,  Rim,  Cesek,  L  240;  Nissen,  Templnm  iv. 
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This  was  1od|;  ago  recognized  by  Schwegler  (see  Iiis  Rdmische 
CtKhichUf  passim)  on  the  sufficient  ground  of  the  great  religious 
cleavage  between  the  two  orders.  Such  jealousy  of  mutual 
contact  in  religious  matters  as  js  apparent  all  throuj^  the 
history  of  the  city  very  rarely,  if  ever,  springs  from  any  other 
source  than  a  real  difference  of  race.  This  point  was  developed 
by  Professor  W.  Ridgeway  in  his  Who  were  the  Romansf  (London, 
xgoS),  where  he  points  out  (a)  that  the  deities  tended  by  the 
three  greater  or  patrician  flamens,  namely,  Dialis,  Maxtialis, 
Quirinalis,  were  all  closely  connected  with  the  Sabines;  (6) 
further,  that  the  patrician  form  of  marriage,  the  highly  religious 
ceremony  called  Conjarreaiio,  differed  entirely  from  the  other 
forms,  Usus  and  Coemption  which  there  is  reason  to  attribute  to 
a  plebeilui  origin;  (c)  that  the  arms,  especially  the  rotmd 
shield,  carried  by  the  first  class  in  the  originally  military  con- 
stitution of  Servius  Tullius  (see  below),  are  characteristic  of  the 
warriors  of  Central  Europe  in  the  Early  Lron  and  Bronze  Age, 
whereas  those  of  the  remaining  classes  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  in  general  use  during  the  immediately  preceding  period  in 
the  Mediterranean  lands. 

For  other  archaeological  evidence  separating  the  patricians 
from  the  plebeians,  and  connecting  the  patricians  closely  with 
the  Sabines  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Ridgeway'a  essay. 
It  is,  however,  well  to  make  special  mention  here  of  the  tradition, 
which  is  given  by  Livy  (ii.  i6. 4),  and  is  undated  but  not  the  less 
probable  for  being  a  non-annalistic  tradition,  preserved  in  the 
gens  itself,  of  the  prompt  welcome  given  to  the  Sabine  Appius 
Claudius,  the  founder  of  the  haughtiest  of  all  the  Roman  noble 
families,  by  the  patricians  of  Rome  and  his  immediate  admission 
to  all  their  political  privileges.  Ridgeway  points  out  that  this 
implies,  at  that  early  time,  a  substantial  identity  of  race. 

On  the  linguistic  side  of  the  question  it  is  well  to  mention 
for  clearness'  sake  that  this  Safine  or  patrician  class  marked  its 
ascendancy  all  over  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  from  the 
6th  .century  B.C.  onwards,  by  its  preference  for  forming  ethnic 
names  with  the  suffix  -no-  which  it  frequently  imposed  also 
upon  the  communities  whom  it  brought  under  its  influence. 
Sabini  (earlier  Safini)^  Romania  Latinif  SidUinif  Aricini^ 
Marrucini,  and  the  like  are  all  names  formed  in  this  way  (see 
further  Sabini). 

2.  It  may  also  now  be  regarded  as  certain  that  what  we  may 
call  the  Lower  or  Earlier  Stratum  (or  Strata)  of  population  in 
Rome,  themselves  spoke  a  language  which  was  as  truly  Indo- 
European  as  the  language  of  their  Safine  conquerors.  In  the 
article  Volsci  will  be  found  evidence  for  the  conclusion  that 
the  language  of  what  has  been  there  entitled  the  Co-Folk  was 
not  less  certainly  Indo-European,  and  in  some  respects  probably 
a  less  modified  form  of  Indo-European,  than  that  of  the  Safines. 
A  number  of  the  names  formed  with  the  -co-  suffix  and  with 
the  -ail'  suffix  (which  is  frequent  in  the  same  districts)  contain 
unmistakably  Indo-European  words  such  as  Cratiscae,  Marlca, 
dea  Marica,  Volsci,  CasinaUs,  Soracte,  JrUeramniies,  Auxumales. 
The  fusion  of  this  earlier  population  with  the  patricians  is  far 
easier  to  imagine  when  it  is  recognized  that  the  two  parties 
spoke  kindred  though  by  no  meiems  identical  languages.  .It  is 
the  essentially  Indo-European  character  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  Latin  plain  which  has  led  many  scholars  to  doubt  that 
there  was  any  racial  distinction  at  all  between  patricians  and 
plebeians,  but  the  increase  of  knowledge  of  the  dialects  spoken 
in  the  different  regions  of  Italy  has  now  enabled  us  to  judge 
this  question  with  very  much  fuller  evidence. 

3.  There  arises,  however,  the  important  question  or  questions 
as  to  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  ethnic  connexions  of  this  eariier 
stratum.  The  task  of  the  historic  inquirer  will  not  be  completely 
performed  until  at  least  some  further  progress  has  been  made 
in  connecting  this  earlier  population  of  the  western  coast  of 
Italy,  on  the  one  hand,  with  one  or  more  of  the  early  races 
(see  SicuLi.  Veneti,  Ligusia,  Pelascians)  whom  tradition 
declares  to  have  once  inhabited  the  soil  of  Latium;  and  on 
the  other,  with  the  people  or  peoples  whom  archaeological 
research  reveals  to  us  as  having  left  behind  them  different  strata 
of  remains,  all  earlier  than  the  Iron  or  KoiDaa  Age,  both  in 


Latium  and  In  other  parts  of  Italy.  Professor  Ridgeway  has 
taken  a  short  way  with  these  problems  which  may  prove  to  be 
the  true  one;  he.  classes  together  as  Ligurian  all  pre-Safine 
inhabitants  of  Italy  save  such  elements  as,  like  the  Etruscans, 
can  be  shown  to  have  invaded  it  over  sea  (see  Etkusia, 
§  Language),  This  is  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  of  investi- 
gation now  open  to  scholars,  but  in  view  of  the  confused  and 
mutilated  shape  in  which  the  traditions  current  in  ancient 
times  have  come  down  to  us,  it  demands  an  exceedin^y  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  archaeologiod  and  the  linguistic  evidence,  and 
exceedingly  cautiotis  judgment  in  combining  them.  The  point 
of  outstanding  importance  is  to  determine  whether  the  earlkx 
Indo-European  population  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  bees 
in  Italy  from  the  beginning  of  human  habiution.  Archae- 
ologists generally  like  W.  Helbig  {Die  Italikcr  der  Poebene)  and 
more  recently  B.  Modestov  (Introduction  d  Fhistoire  romaixe^ 
Paris,  1907)  have  been  inclined  to  regard  the  Ligurians  as  the 
most  primitive  population  of  Italy,  but  to  <1i«tingin«)i  them 
sharply  from  the  people  who  built  the  Lake  Settlement  and 
Pile  Dwellings,  which  appear  (with  important  variations  of 
type):— (i)  in  the  western  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Po;  (s)  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  same;  (3)  in  Picenum;  (4)  in  Latium; 
and  (s)  as  far  south  as  Tarentum.  One  of  the  most  in^jortant 
points  in  the  identification  is  the  question  of  the  method 
of  burial  employed  at  different  epochs  by  the  different 
communities.  (See  the  works  already  dted,  with  that  of 
O.  Montelius,  La  Civilisation  primitive  en  Italie.) 

The  populus  Romanus  was,  we  are  told,  divided  into 
three  tribes,  Ramnes,  Titles  and  Luceres,*  and  into  thirty 
curiae.  The  three  names,  as  Schulze  has  shown 
(La/.  EigennameUt  p.  580),  are  neither  more  nor  fess  ' 
than  the  names  of  three  Etruscan  gentes  (whether 
or  not  derived  from  Safine  or  Latin  originals),  and  the  traditioa 
is  a  striking  result  of  the  Etruscan  domination  in  the  6th  cectuzy 
B.C.,'  which  we  shall  shortly  consider. 

Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  division  into  curiae.  In 
Cicero's  time  there  were  still  curies,  curial  festivals  and  curiate 
assemblies,  and  modem  authors  are  unquesuonably  right  ia 
regarding  the  curia  as  the  keystone  of  the  primitive  political 
system.  It  was  a  primitive  association  held  together  by  par- 
ticipation in  common  sacra^  and  possessing  common  festivals, 
common  priests  and  a  common  chapel,  hall  and  heanh.  As 
separate  associations  the  curiae  were  probably  older  than  the 
Roman  state,  but,*  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  of 
this  state  when  formed  they  constituted  the  only  eflecuve 
political  subdivisions.  The  members  of  the  thirty  curiae  fom 
the  populus  RomanuSf  and  the  earliest  known  condition  ci 
Roman  citizenship  is  the  communio  sacrorum,  partnership 
in  the  curial  sacra.  Below  the  curia  there  was  no  further 
political  division,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  curia 
was  ever  formally  subdivided  into  a  fixed  number  of  geuies 
and  families.* 

At  their  head  was  the  rex,  the  ruler  of  the  united  people. 
The  Roman  **  king  "  is  not  simply  either  the  hereditary  and 
patriarchal  chief  of  a  clan,  the  priestly  head  of  a  yi* 

community  bound  together  by  common  sacra,  but  the  *<«• 

elected  magistrate  of  a  state,  but  a  mixture  of  all  three.*    In 

'The  tradition  connecting  the  Ramnes  with  Romulus  and  t*« 
Titles  with  Tatius  is  as  old  as  Ennius  (Varro.  L.L.  v.  55).  The  br< 
authorities  on  the  question,  eariier  than  Schulxe's  epoch-makinf 
treatise,  are  Schwegler  i.  505,  and  Volquardsen,  Rketm,  ifu. 
xxxiti.  538. 

*  They  are  traditionany  connected  onl^  with  the  senate  of  300 
patres,  with  the  primitive  legion  of  3000,  with  the  vestal  virpn&.  and 
with  the  augurs  (Varro,  L.L.  v.  81,  So,  91:  Livy  x.  6;  Festut 
344;  Mommsen  i.  41,  74,  75;  Genz,  Patrtcisch.  Rom,  90). 

'  It  is  possible  that  the  curiae  were  ori^nally  connected  uiih 
separate  localities;  cf.  such  names  as  Foncnsis,  Velicssis  (Fesc. 
174;  Gilben  i.  213). 

*  Niebuhr's  suppontion  of  ten  getUes  in  each  curia  has  nochinf;  in 
its  favour  but  the  confused  statement  of  Dionysius  as  to  the  ptrntf 
militarv  iUaia  (Dionys.  ii.  7;  cf.  M filler,  PktMogus.xxjav.j/S). 

*  RuDino.  Gcnz  and  Lange  insisted  on  the  hereditary  patnarchsl 
character  of  the  kingship,  Ihne  on  its  priestly  side.  Schwegler  on  its 
elective.    Mommsen  came  nearest  to  the  view  taken  in  the  teax.  bat 
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later  times,  when  no  "  patrician  magistrates  "  were  forthcoming 
to  hold  the  elections  for  their  successors,  a  procedure  was 
adopted  which  was  believed  to  represent  the  manner  in  which 
the  early  kings  had  been  appointed.'  In  this  procedure  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  old  gentes  and  their  elders,  the 
importance  of  maintaining  unbroken  the  continuity  of  the 
sacra,  on  the  transmission  and  observance  of  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  commimity  depended,  and  thirdly  the  rights  of 
the  freemen,  are  all  recognized.  On  the  death  of  a  king,  the 
auspicia,  and  with  them  the  supreme  authority,  revert  to  the 
council  of  elders,  the  paires,  as  representing  the  genits. 
By  the  palres  an  interrex  is  appointed,  who  in  turn 
nominates  a  second;  by  him,  or  even  by  a  third  or  fourth 
interrex,  a  new  king  is  selected  iii  consultation  with  the  patres. 
The  king-designate  is  then  proposed  to  the  freemen  assembled 
by  their  curiae  for  their  acceptance,  and  finally  their  formal 
acceptance  is  ratified  by  the  patreSf  as  a  security  that  the 
sacra  of  which  they  are  the  guardians  have  been  respected.' 
Thus  the  king  is  in  the  first  instance  selected  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  old  gentes,  and  they  ratify  his  appointment.  In 
form  he  is  nominated  directly  by  a  predecessor  from  whose 
hands  he  receives  the  auspicia.  But  it  is  necessary  also  that 
the  choice  of  the  patres  and  the  nomination  of  the  interrex 
should  be  confirmed  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  community. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  a  precise  definition  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  king  when  once  installed  in  office.  Tradition  ascribes 
to  him  a  position  and  powers  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
heroic  kings  of  Greece.  He  rules  for  life,  and  he  is  the  sole 
ruler,  unfettered  by  written  statutes.  He  is  the  supreme  judge, 
settling  all  disputes  and  punishing  wrongdoers  even  with  death. 
All  other  officials  are  appointed  by  him.  He  imposes  taxes, 
distributes  lands  and  erects  buildings.  Senate  and  assembly 
meet  only  when  he  convenes  them,  and  meet  for  little  else 
than  to  receive  a>mmunications  from  him.  In  war  he  is 
absolute  leader,'  and  finally  he  is  also  the  religious  head  of  the 
community.  It  is  his  business  to  consult  the  gods  on  its  behalf, 
to  offer  the  solemn  sacrifices  and  to  announce  the  days  of  the 
public  festivals.  Hard  by  his  house  was  the  common  hearth 
of  the  state,  where  the  vestal  virgins  cherished  the  sacred  fire. 

By  the  side  of  the  king  stood  the  senate,  or  council  of  elders. 
In  the  descriptions  left  us  of  the  primitive  senate,  as  in  those 
of  the  rex,  we  can  discover  traces  of  a  transition  from 
an  earlier  state  of  things  when  Rome  was  only  an  as- 
semblage of  clans  or  village  communities,  allied  indeed, 
but  each  still  ruled  by  its  own  chiefs  and  headmen,  to  one  in 
which  these  groups  have  been  fused  into  a  single  state  under 
a  common  nder.  On  the  one  hand  the  senate  appears  as  a 
representative,  council  of  chiefs,  with  inalienable  prerogatives 
of  its  own,  iibd  rlaiming  to  be  the  ultimate  depositary  of 
the  supreme  authority  and  of  the  sacra  connected  with  it. 
The  senators  are  the  patres;  they  are  taken  from  the  leading 
gentes;  they  hold  their  seats  for  life;  to  them  the  auspicia 
revert  on  Uie  death  of  a  king;  they  appoint  the  interrex  from 
their  own  body,  are  consulted  in  the  choice  of  the  new  king,* 
and  their  sanction  is  necessary  to  ratify  the  vote  of  the  assembled 
freemen.    On  the  other  hand,  they  are  no  longer  supreme. 

failed  to  bring  out  the  nature  of  the  compromise  on  whidi  the 
kingvhip  mts.  .   . 

'  Cic  De  Legg.  iii.  3;  Livy  iv.  7. 

* *'  Patres  auctores  facti,"  Livy  I.  m;  "patres  fuere  auctores," 
ibid.  i.  3a.  In  336  B.C.  (Livy  viii.  la)  the  Publilian  law  directed  that 
this  sanction  should  be  given  beforehand, "  ante  initum  suffrsgium," 
and  thus  reduced  it  to  a  meaningless  form  (Livy  L  11).  It  is 
wrongly  identified  by  Schweeler  with  the  "  lea  cufiata  de  imperio,'* 
which  m  Cicero's  day  foUowed  and  did  not  precede  election.  Accord- 
if^^  to  Cicero  (De  Rgp.  \L  13.  ai),  the  proceedings  included,  in  addition 
to  the  "  creation  "  by  the  camitia  cnriala  and  the  sanction  of  the 
patres,  the  introduction  by  the  king  himself  of  a  tot  curuila  confer- 
ring  the  imperium  and  auspicia;  but  this  theory,  though  generally 
accepted,  is  probably  an  inference  from  the  practtoe  of  a  later  time, 
when  the  creaiio  had  been  transferred  to  the  comilia  centuriata, 

*  For  the  references,  see  Schwegler  L  646  seq. 

*  If  the  analogy  of  the  rex  sacrorum  is  to  be  trusted,  the 
"  kinff "  could  only  be  chosen  from  the  ranks  oif  the  pejriciu 
Cic  Pro  Domo,  14;  Gaius  i.  i». 


ITiey  cannot  appobt  a  king  but  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
munity, and  their  relation  to  the  king  when  appointed  is  one 
of  subordination.  Vacancies  in  their  ranks  are  filled  up  by 
him,  and  they  can  but  ^ve  him  advice  and  counsel  when  he 
chooses  to  consult  them. 

The  popular  assembly  of  united  Rome  in  its  earliest  days 
was  that  in  which  the  freemen  met  and  voted  by  their  curiae 
{comitia  curiata*).  The  place  of  assembly  was  in 
the  Comitium  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  Forum,*  ^^ 
at  the  summons  and  under  the  presidency  of  the  king 
or,  failing  him,  of  the  interrex.  By  the  rex  or  the  interrex 
the  question  was  put,  and  the  voting  took  place  cwiatim,  the 
curiae  being  called  up  in  turn.  The  vote  of  each  curia  was 
decided  by  the  majority  of  individual  votes,  and  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  curiae  determined  the  final  result.  But  the 
occasions  on  which  the  assembly  could  exercise  its  power  must 
have  been  few.  Their  right  to  dect  magistrates  was  apparently 
limited  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  king  proposed  by 
the  interrex.  Of  the  passing  of  laws,  in  the  later  sense  of  the 
term,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  kingly  period.  Dibnysius's  state- 
ment' that  they  voted  on  questions  of  war  and  peace  is  im- 
probable in  itself  and  unsupported  by  tradition.  They  are 
indeed  represented,  in  one  instance,  as  deciding  a  capital  case, 
but  it  is  by  the  express  permission  of  the  king  and  not  of  right.* 
Assemblies  of  the  people  were  also,  and  probably  more  frequently, 
convened  for  other  purposes.  Not  oidy  did  they  meet  to  hear 
from  the  king  the  announcement  of  the  high  days  and  holidays 
for  each  month,  and  to  witness  such  solemn  religious  rites  as  the 
inauguration  of  a  priest,  but  their  presence  (and  sometimes 
their  vote)  was  further  required  to  authorize  and  attest  certain 
acts,  which  in  a  later  age  assumed  a  more  private  character. 
The  disposal  of  property  by  will*  and  the  solemn  renunciation 
of  family  or  gentile  sacra^  could  only  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  freemen,  while  for  adoption  ^  (adrogatic)  not 
only  their  presence  but  their  formal  consent  was  necessary. 

A  history  of  this  early  Roman  state  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  names,  dates  and  achievements  of  the  first  four  kings  are 
all  too  unsubstantial  to  form  the  basis  of  a  sober  Hmn* 
narrative;"  a  few  points  only  can  be  considered  as  aadtrOm 
fairly  well  established.  If  we  except  the  long  event-  ^'■U** 
less  reign  ascribed  to  King  Numa,  tradition  represents  the  first 
kings  as  incessantly  at  war  with  their  immediate  neic^bours. 
The  details  of  these  wars  are  no  doubt  mythical;  but  the 
implied  condition  of  continual  struggle,  and  the  narrow  range 
within  which  the  struggle  is  confined,  may  be  accepted  as  true. 
The  picture  drawn  is  that  of  a  small  community,  with  a  few 
square  miles  of  territory,  at  deadly  feud  with  its  nearest  neigh- 
bours, within  a  radius  of  some  xa  m.  round  Rome.  Nor,  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  victories  with  which  tradition  credits 
Romulus,  Ancus  and  Tullus,  does  there  seem  to  have  httti 
any  real  extension  of  Roman  territory  except  towards  the  sea. 
Fidenae  remains  Etruscan;  the  Sabines  continue  masters  up  to 
the  Anio;  Praeneste,  Gabii  and  Tusculum  are  still  untouched; 
and  on  this  side  it  is  doubtful  if  Roman  territory,  in  spite  of  the 
possible  destruction  of  Alba,  extendjcd  to  a  greater  distance 
than,  the  sixth  mflestone  from  Rome."    But  idong  the  course 

•Cic.  De  R$p.  n,  13;  Dionys.  ii.  14,  Ac. 

*Varro,  L.L.  v.  15*$.  For  the  position  of  the  Comitium,  see 
Smith,  Diet.  Geog.,  «.f.  **  Roma,"  and  Jordan,  Topog.  d,Stadt  Rom, 
(Petersen). 

'  Dionys.  Ix,  *  Livy  i.  26;  Dionys.  iii.  23. 

*  Gaius  ii.  loi.  *  Gell.  xv.  27. 

"  Gell.  v.  19,  **  Comitia  praebentur,  quae  cunata  appeUantur." 
Cf.  Cic  Pro  Domo,  13, 14;  and  see  Roman  Law. 

"  By  far  the  most  complete  criticism-  of  the  traditional  accounts 
of  the  first  four  kings  will  be  found  in  Schwegler's  Rlhn.  Cesckichtt, 
vol.  i.;  compare  uao  Ihne's  Early  Rome  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's 
CredibUiH  rfBariy  Roman  'History,  More  recently,  E.  Pais  (Storia 
d^Italia)  has  subjected  the  eariy  wgends  to  learned  and  often  sug-- 
gestive  criticism,  but  without  attaining  very  solid  results. 

"  The  fossa  CluUia,  5  m.  from  Rome  (Livy  ii.  39),  is  regarded 
by  Schwegler  G<  585)  and  by  Mommsen  (i.  45)  as  marking  the 
Roman  frontier  towards  Latium.  Cf.  Ovid.  Past  ii.  681 ;  Strabo 
230,  *'|Mra|d  YoO^  roO  si^vrov  mal  roC  krovXtfbv  .  .  .  rJ«>os  4>9^rei  .  .  • 
2pi0r  r^  rhr%  ^^tof^mUm  7^." 
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of  the  Tiber  below  the  dty  tBere  was  a  decided  advance.  The 
fortification  of  the  Janiculum,  the  building  of  the  pons  stdh 
licius,  the  foundation  of  Ostia  and  the  acquisition  of  the  salt- 
works  near  the  sea  may  all  be  safely  ascribed  to  this  early  period. 
Closely  connected,  too,  with  the  control  of  the  Tiber  from 
Rome  to  the  sea  was  the  subjugation  of  the  petty  Latin  com- 
mum'ties  lying  south  of  the  river;  and  the  tradition  of  the 
conquest  and  destruction  of  Politorium,  Tellenae  and  Ficana 
is  confirmed  by  the  absence  in  historical  times  of  any  Latin 
communities  in  this  district. 

With  the  reign  of  the  fifth  king  Tarquinius  Priscus  a  marked 
change  takes  place.  The  traditional  accounts  of  the  last  three 
kings  not  only  wear  a  more  historical  air  than  those  of 
the  first  four,  but  they  describe  something  like  a  trans- 
formation of  the  Roman  dty  and  state.  Under  the  rule 
of  these  latter  kings  the  separate  settlements  are  for  the  first  time 
endosed  with  a  rampart  of  colossal  size  and  extent.^  The  low 
grounds  are  drained,  and  a  forum  and  circus  elaborately  laid 
out;  on  the  Capitoline  Mount  a  temple  is  erected,  the  massive 
foundL..ions  of  which  were  an  object  of  wonder  even  to  Pliny.' 
To  the  same  period  are  assigned  the  redivision  of  the  city  area  into 
four  new  districts  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  military  system. 
The  kings  increase  in  power  and  surround  themselves  with  new 
splendour.  Abroad,  too,  Rome  suddenly  appears  as  a  powerfid 
state  ruling  far  and  wide  over  southern  Etruria  and  Latium. 
These  startling  changes  are,  moreover,  ascribed  to  kings  of 
alien  descent,  who  one  and  all  ascend  the  throne  in  the  teeth 
of  established  constitutional  forms.  Finally,  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  last  of  them — the  younger  Tarquin — comes  a  sudden 
shrinkage  of  power.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Republic 
Rome  is  once  more  a  comparatively  small  state,  with  hostile 
and  independent  neighbours  at  her  very  doors.  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  the  conviction  that  the  true  explanation  of  this  pheno- 
menon is  to  be  found  in  the  supposition  that  Rome  during  this 
period  passed  under  the  rule  of  powerful  Etruscan  lords.'  In 
the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.C.,  and  probably  earlier  still,  the 
Etruscans  appear  as  ruling  widely  outside  the  limits  of  Etruria 
proper.  They  were  supreme  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  until  their 
power  there  was  broken  by  the  irruption  of  Cdtic  tribes  from 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  while  still  masters  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
they  established  themselves  in  the  rich  lowlands  of  Campania, 
where  they  held  their  ground  until  the  capture  of  Capua  by 
the  Samnite  highlanders  in  423  B.C.  It  is  on  the  fiice  of  it 
improbable  that  a  power  which  had  extended  its  sway  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Tiber,  and  from  the  Liris  to  Surrcntum,  should 
have  left  unto  ched  the  intervening  stretch  of  country  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Liris.  And  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
Etruscan  rule  in  Latium.*  According  to  Dionysius  there  was 
a  time  when  the  Latins  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Tyrrhen- 
ians, and  Rome  as  a  Tyrrhenian  dty.*  When  Aeneas  landed 
in  Italy  the  Latins  were  at  feud  with  Turnus  (Turrhenos? 
Dionys.  i.64)  of  Ardea,whoseclose  ally  wasthe  ruthless  Mezentius, 
prince  of  Caere,  to  whom  the  Latins  had  been  forced  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  wine.*  Cato  declared  the  Volsd  to  have  been  once 
subject  to  Etruscan  rule,'  and  Etruscan  remains  found  at 
Velitrae,*  as  well  as  the  second  name  of  the  Volscian  Anxur, 
Tarracina  (the  dty  of  Tarchon),  confirm  his  statement.  Nearer 
still  to  Rome  is  Tusculum,  with  its  significant  name,  at  Praeneste 
we  have  a  great  number  of  Etruscan  inscriptions  and  bronzes, 
and  at  Alba  we  hear  of  a  prince  Topx^uK ,*  lawless  and  cruel  like 
Mezentius,  who  consults  the  "  orsuJe  of  Tethys  in  Tyrrhenia." 
Thus  we  find  the  Etruscan  power  endrding  Rome  on  all  sides, 
and  in  Rome  itself  a  tradition  of  the  rule  of  princes  of  Etruscan 

» Livy  L  36.  « Ibid.  i.  ^8,  55 ;  Plin.  NJT.  xxxvi.  15. 

*  This  was  the  view  of  O.  MOller,  and  more  recently  of  Dceda, 
Gardthausen  and  ZOllcr. 

*  W.  Schulze.  Cesch.  d.  Lot.  Eigennamen,  passim  (esp.  pp.  ^79  ff.) ; 
ZdUer,  Latium  u.  Rom,  166,  189;  Gardthausen,  Maslarna  (Leipzig. 
1882). 

*  Dionys.  t.  39.  *  Livy  i.  2;  Dionys.  i.  64,  65;  Plut.  Q.R.  18. 

*  Cato  ap.  Serv.  Aen.  xi.  567.  *  Hdbig,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  (1865). 

*  Plut.  Rom.  2.  wpa»o(i4narpt  ttnl  it/iArmroti  d.  Rutulian 
Tarquitius,  Virg.  Aen.  x.  5sa 


origin.  The  Tarquinil  come  from  south  Etruria;  their  name 
can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the 
Etruscan  Tarchon,  and  is  therefore  possibly  a  title  ( » "  lord  " 
or  "  prince  ")  rather  than  a  proper  name.**  Even  ServiusTuUios 
was  identified  by  Tuscan  chroniclers  with  an  Etruscan  "  Man- 
ama." ^^  Again,  what  we  are  told  of  Etruscan  conquests  docs 
not  represent  them  as  moving,  like  the  Sabelliao  tribes,  in  large 
bodies  and  settling  down  e»  masse  in  the  conquered  districts. 
We  hear  rather  of  military  raids  led  by  ambitious  chiefs  who 
carve  out  prindpalities  for  themselves  with  their  own  good 
swords,  and  with  their  followers  rule  oppressively  over  alica 
and  subject  peoples.^  And  so  at  Rome  the  story  of  the  Tarquins 
implies  not  a  wave  of  Etruscan  immigration  so  much  as  &  rule 
of  Etruscan  princes  over  conquered  Latins. 

The  achievements  ascribed  to  the  Tarquins  are  not  less  char- 
acteristic. Their  despotic  rule  and  splendour  contrast  with 
the  primitive  slmplidty  of  the  native  kings.  Only  Etruscan 
builders,  under  the  direction  of  wealthy  and  powerful  Etruscan 
lords,  could  have  built  the  great  cloaca,  the  Servian  wall,  or  the 
Capitoline  temple, — ^monuments  which  challenged  compaxisoo 
with  those  of  the  emperors  themselves.  Nor  do  the  traces  of 
Greek  influence  upon  Rome  during  this  period  "  conflict  wii  h  the 
theory  of  an  Etruscan  supremacy;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  it  was  thanks  to  the  extended  rule  and  wide 
connexions  of  her  Etruscan  rulers  that  Rome  was  first  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  Greeks,  who  had  long  traded  with 
the  Etruscan  ports  and  influenced  Etruscan  culture.** 

The  Etruscan  princes  are  represented,  not  only  as  having  raised 
Rome  for  the  time  to  acommanding  position  inLati  um  and  lavished 
upon  the  dty  itself  the  resources  of  Etruscan  civilization, 
but  also  as  the  authors  of  important  internal  changes. 
They  are  represented  as  favouring  new  men  at  the  expense 
of  the  old  patrician  families,  and  as  reorganizing  the  Roman  army 
on  a  new  footing,  a  policy  natural  enough  in  military  princes 
of  alien  birth,  and  rendered  possible  by  the  additions  which 
conquest  had  made  to  the  original  community.  From  among 
the  leading  families  of  the  conquered  Latin  states  a  hundred 
new  members  were  admitted  to  the  senate,  and  these  gealer 
thenceforth  ranked  as  patrician,  and  became  known  as  gasUs 
minores.^  The  changes  in  the  army  begun,  it  is  said,  by  the 
elder  Tarquin  and  completed  by  Servius  Tullius  were  more 
importanL  The  basis  of  the  primitive  military  system  had 
been  three  tribes,  each  of  which  furnished  1000  men  to  the  legion 
and  100  to  the  cavalry.**  Tarquinius  Priscus,  we  are  told, 
contemplated  the  creation  of  three  fresh  tribes  and  three  addi- 
tional centuries  of  horsemen  with  new  names,*'  though  in  face  of 
the  opposition  offered  by  the  old  families  he  contented  himself 
with  simply  doubling  the  strength  without  altering  the  names 
of  the  old  divisions.**  But  the  change  attributed  to  Scnius 
Tullius  went  far  beyond  this.  His  famous  distribution  of  all 
freeholders  (assidui)  into  tribes,  classes  and  centuries,"  though 
subsequently  adopted  with  modifications  as  the  basis  of  the 

**  MQller-Dcecke,  i.  69,  70;  Z6ller,  Latium  m.  Rum,  168:  cL 
Strabo,  p.  zio;  Serv.  on  Aen.  x.  179,  198.  The  existenoe  of  aa 
independent  gens  Tarquinia  "  of  Koman  extraction  CScfawefkr. 
i.  678)  is  unproven  and  unlikely.  See  now  Schulze,  LaL  Eii 


pp.  95  and  40a  n.  6. 

**  See  speech  of  Claudius,  Tab.  Lufd,  App.  to  Nippetxley's  etfition 
of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  "  Tusce  Mastama  ei  oomen  erat.**  For 
the  painting  in  the  Francois  tomb  at  Vuld,  see  GaidthameB, 
liastarna,  29  leg.;  Annali  dell.  InsHL  (Rome,  1859). 

*>  Cf .  the  traditions  of  Mezentius,  of  Cades  ^^bosna,  Pionena,  &c 

uSchwcglcr.  R.C.  i.  679  aeq. 

^*  Ihid.  I.  791,  793.  He  accepts  as  genuine,  and  as  lep^wjit- 
ing  the  extent  of  Roman  rule  and  connexions  under  the  Taftioins, 
the  first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Cartha^  mentioned  by  Polybns 
(iii.  33) ;  see.  tor  a  discussion  of  the  question,  VoOnier,  kkeiu.  Mm. 
xxxii.  614  aeq.;  Mommsen,  Rdm.  Ckronolcgie,  20;  DycTt  /nra.  tf 
Pkilol.  ix.  338. 

^*  Livy  i*  35:  Dionys.  iii.  67;  Cic.  De  Rejb.  n.  30. 

••  Varro,  L.L.  v.  89.  **  Livy  t.  36 ;  Dionys.  fiL  71 . 

*'The  six  centuries  of  horsemen  wxre  thenceforwafd  knows  as 
"  primi  aecundique  Ramnes  "  (Fest.  344;  d.  Schwegler.  L68s  a«l>)- 
It  is  possible  that  the  reforms  of  Taniuinius  Priscus  wcr  nmiead 
to  the  cavalry. 

»  Cic.  De  Rep.  ii.  as ;  Livy  L  43;  Dionys.  iv.  16. 
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political  system,  was  at  first  czduavely  military  in  its  nature 
and  objects.'    It  amounted,  in  fact,  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
and  enlarged  army  on  a  new  footing.    In  this  force,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  the  centuries  of  the  horsemen,  no  regard  was  paid 
either  to  the  old  clan  divisions  or  to  the  semi-relipous,  semi- 
political  curiae.     In  its  ranks  were  included  all  freeholders 
within  the  Roman  territory,  whether  members  or  not  of  any 
of  the  old  divisions,  and  the  organization  of  this  new  army  of 
assidui  was  not  less  independent  of  the  old  system  with  its  clannish 
and  rdigious  traditions  and  forms.    The  unit  was  the  cetUuria 
or  company  of  100  men;  the  ceniuriae  were  grouped  in  "  classes  " 
and  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  the  phalanx.'    The  centuries 
in  front  were  composed  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  whose  means 
enabled  them  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  complete  equipments 
necessary  for  those  who  were  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  onset. 
These  centuries  formed  the  first  class.    Behind  them  stood  the 
centuries  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  less  completely  armed, 
but  making  up  together  with  those  of  the  first  class  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry.'    In  the  rear  were  the  centuries  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  classes,  recruited  from  the  poorer  freeholders,  and 
serving  only  as  light-armed  troops.    The  entire  available  body 
of  freeholders  was  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  a  reserve 
corps   of   seniores   and   a   corps   of  juniores  for  active  ser- 
vice.   Each  of  these  corps  consisted  of  85  centuries  or  8500 
men,  «.«.  of  two  legions  of  about  4300  men  each,  the  normal 
strength  of  a  consular  legion  under  the  early  Republic*    It 
is   noticeable   also   that   the  heavy-armed   centuries  of   the 
three  first  classes  in  each  of  these  legions  represented  a  total 
of  3000  men,  a  number  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  number  of 
jheavy-armed  troops  in  the  legion  as  described  by  Polybius. 
Attached  to  the  legions,  but  not  included  in  them,  were  the 
companies  of  sappers  and   trumpeters.    Lastly,    to   the  six 
centuries  of  horsemen,  which  still  retained  the  old  tribal  names, 
twelve  more  were  added  as  a  distinct  body,  and  recruited  from 
the    wealthiest   class   of   citizens.*    The  four  '*  tribes "   alsQ 
instituted  by  Servius  were  probably  intended  to  serve  as  the 
bases  for  the  levy  of  freeholders  for  the  new  army.*    As  their 
names  show,  they  corresponded  with  the  natural  local  divisions 
of  the  city  territory.' 

The  last  of  these  Etruscan  lords  to  rule  in  Rome  was  Tarquin 
the  Proud.  He  is  described  as  a  splendid  and  despotic  monarch. 
Faa  «#  His  sway  extended  over  Latium  as  far  south  as  Circeii. 
fAtforoo-  Aristodemus,  tyrant  of  Cumae,  was  his  ally,  and 
^'^''y-  kinsmen  of  his  own  were  princes  at  CoUatia,  at  Gabii, 
and  at  Tusculum.  The  Volsdan  highlanders  were  chastised,  and 
Signia  with  its  massive  walls  was  built  to  hold  them  in  check. 
In  Rome  itself  the  Capitoline  temple  and  the  great  cloaca 
bore  witness  to  his  power.  But  his  rule  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  Romans,  and  at  the  last,  on  the  news  of  the  foul 
wrong  done  by  his  son  Sextus  to  a  noble  Roman  matron, 
Lucretia,  the  indignant  people  rose  in  revolt.  Tarquin, 
who  was  away  b^cging  Ardea,  was  deposed;  sentence  of 
exile  was  passed  upon  him  and  upon  all  his  race;  and  the 

'  This  IS  recognized  by  Mommsen,  Genz  and  Soltau,  as  against 
Ntebuhr,  Schwcgler  and  Ihne.  Even  in  the  later  comilia  ceniuriaia 
the  traces  of  the  originally  military  character  of  the  organization 
are  unmistakable. 

'The  centurv  ceased  to  represent  companies  of  one  hundred 
when  the  whole  organization  ceased  to  be  military  and  became 
exduMvely  political. 

*  The  property  qualification  for  aervice  in  the  first  class  is  given 
at  100,000  asses  (Livy),  for  the  second  at  70,000,  third  50,000, 
fourth  25/xx),  fifth  11,000.  It  was  probably  originally  a  certain 
numtier  of  cows,  afterwards  translated  into  terms  ci  money;  cf.  W. 
Ridgeway,  Tlu  Origin  of  Cotmige  and  MetaUie  Currency  (Cambridge, 
1892),  p.  391.  The  same  scholar,  in  his  Who  were  the  Rtmanst  p.  17. 
has  pomted  out  the  ethnical  meaning  of  the  varieties  of  armature 
in  the  early  army. 

*  Polyb.  vi.  20;  Mommsen,  R&m.  Trib.  132  sea. 

'Livy  L  43.  Dionys.  (iv.  18)  and  Cic.  (De  Kep.  ii.  33)  ascribe 
the  whole  eighteen  to  Servius.  But  the  six  older  centuries  remained 
distinct,  as  the  "sex  suflfragia"  of  the  comitia  centuriata;  Cic 
D9  Rtp,  ii.  23. 

*  Diosys.  iv.  14,  At  rAc  <ara7pa^t  rwr  tfrpanwrAr. 

'  Livy  i.  43.  The  four  were  Palatina,  Subunuia.  Exquilina, 
CoUina. 


people  swore  that  never  again  should  a  king  rule  In  Rome. 
Freed  from  the  tyrant,  they  chose  for  themselves  two  yearly 
magistrates  who  should  exercise  the  supreme  authority,  and 
thus  the  Republic  of  Rome  was  founded.  Three  times  the 
banished  Tarquin  strove  desperately  to  recover  the  throne 
he  had  lost.  First  of  all  the  men  of  Veii  and  Tarquinii  marched 
to  his  aid,  but  were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  Roman 
frontier.  A  year  later  Lars  Porsena,  prince  of  Clusium,  at  the 
head  of  all  the  powers  of  Etruria,  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  closely  besipged  the  dty,  until,  moved  by  the  valour 
of  his  foe,  he  granted  honourable  terms  of  peace  and  withdrew.*" 
Once  again,  by  Lake  Rcgillus,  the  Romans  fought  victoriously 
for  their  liberty  against  Tarquin's  son-in-law  Mamilius,  prince 
of  Tusculum,  and  chief  of  the  Latin  name.  Mamilius  was  slain; 
Tarquin  in  despair  found  a  refuge  at  Cumae,  and  there  soon 
afterwards  died. 

So,  in  brief,  ran  the  story  of  the  flight  of  the  kings,  as  it  was 
told  by  the  dironiclers  whose  story  Livy  reports,  though  with 
explicit  and  repeated  notes  of  .reserve.  Its  details  are  most 
of  them  fabulous;  it  is  crowded  with  inconsistencies  and 
improbabilities;  there  are  no  trustworthy  dates;  the  names 
even  of  the  chief  actors  are  probably  fictitious,  and  the  hand 
of  the  improver,  Greek  or  Roman,  is  traceable  throughout.^ 
But  there  is  no  room  for  doubting  the  main  facts  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Rome  from  the  rule  of  alien  princes  and  the  final  abolition 
of  the  kingly  office.  (H.  F.  P. ;  R.  S.  C) 

Period  A:  509-265  B.C." — («)  The  Strug^  between  the  Orders, 
— ^It  is  characteristic  of  Rome  that  the  change  from  monarchy  to 
republic"  should  have  been  made  with  the  least  pos-  -^-^-^ 
sible  disturbance  of  existing  forms.  The  title  of  king  ^jjj^ 
was  retained,  though  only  as  that  of  a  priestly  officer 
{ftx  sacrorum)  to  whom  some  of  the  religious  functions  of  the 
former  kings  were  transferred.  The  two  annually  elected  consuls,  or 
praelcreSf^  were  regarded  as  joint  heirs  of  the  full  kingly  authority, 
and  as  holding  the  imperium,  and  the  correlative  right  of  taking 
the  auspices,  by  direct  transmission  from  the  founder  of  the  city. 
They  were,  it  is  true,  elected  or  designated  by  a  new  assembly, 
by  the  army  of  landholders  voting  by  their  classes  and  centuries 
(comUia  centuriata),  and  to  this  body  was  given  also  the  right 
of  passing  laws;  nevertheless  it  was  still  by  a  vote  of  the  thirty 
curiae  (lex  curiata)  that  the  supreme  authority  was  formally 
conferred  on  the  magistrates  chosen  by  the  centuries  of  land- 
holders, and  both  the  choice  of  magistrates  and  the  passing  of 
laws  stfll  required  the  sanction  of  the  patridan  senators  {pairum 
auct&ritas).^  Nor,  lastly,  were  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the 
senate  altered,  although  it  is  probable  that  before  long  plebdans 
were  admitted  to  seats,  if  not  to  votes,  and  though  its  importance 
was  gradually  increased  by  the  substitution  of  an  annual 
magistracy  for  the  lifelong  rule  of  a  single  king.    But  the 

•  Livy  ii.  9-14.    Pliny  (N.H.  34,  i^)  and  Tadtus  {Ann.  iii.  72} 
imply  tne  existence  of  a  tradition,  po«sibiy  that  of "  Tuscan  annalists, 
according  to  which  Porsena  actually  made  himself  master  of  Rome. 
The  whole  story  is  fully  criticized  by  Schwegler  (ii.  181  seq.)  and 
Zdller  (J^um  «.  /Som,  p.  180). 

*  See  the  exhaustive  cntidsm  in  Schwegler  ^i.  pp.  66-303). 
"The  traditional  account  of  euly  republican  history,  ^ven  in 

annalistic  form  by  Livy,  has  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  in 
recent  times,  notably  by  Pais  in  his  St4ma  di  Roma,  vols.  t.  and  ii. 
It  is  true  that  the  dearthof  contemporary  documents,  especially  for  the 

eriod  before  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  C«auls  (390  B.C.),  must  have 
1  to  the  filling  of  saps  by  episodes  drawn  mainly  from  popular 
traditions,  and  it  u  therefore  impossible  to  guarantee  the  accuracy 
of  the  narrative  in  details.  Nevertheless,  the  general  truth  of  the 
story  of  Rome's  early  wars  and  constitutional  growth  cannot  be 
seriously  impugned. 

^Schwegler  (ii.  92)  suggests  that  the  dictatorship  formed  an 
intermediate  step  between  the  monaidiy  and  the  consulate;  cf. 
Ihne,  Rom,  Forsch,  as. 

»  That  the  consuls  were  originally  styled  praetores  is  sUted  by 
Varro.  a^.  Non.  p.  33,  and  Liv.  iu.  55;  cf.  Cic.  Legt.  viii.  ^,  8. 
When  aaditional  praetors  were  created,  the  two  originally  appointed 
were  called  fraetores  maximi  and  hence  9rpai^7ot  Ihrarot  or 
simply  Cvaro*  in  Greek. 

u  The  view  of  the  patrum  auctaritas  here  adopted  is  that  taken  by 
T.  Mommsen  {ForscL  I). 
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abolition  of  die  monarchy  brooght  with  it  a  change  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  tlie  actual  working  of  the  constitution. 
Though  the  distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians  was 
at  least  as  old  as  the  state  itself,  it  is  not  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  that  it  plays  any  part  in  the  history  of 
Rome.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  overshadowing  authority 
of  the  king  removed  than  a  strugg^  commenced  between 
the  two  orders  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
It  was  in  no  sense  a  struggle  between  a  conquering  and  a 
conquered  dass,  or  between  an  exclusive  citizen  body  and  an 
unenfranchised  mass  outside  its  pale.  Patricians  and  plebeians 
were  equally  citizens  of  Rome,  sprung  of  the  same  race  and 
speaking  the  same  tongue  (but  see  above).'  The  former 
were  the  members  of  those  andent  gentes  which  had  possibly 
been  once  the  "  chiefly  "  families  in  the  small  communities 
which  preceded  the  united  state,  and  which  claimed  by  hereditary 
right  a  privileged  position  in  the  community.  Only  patricians 
could  sit  in  the  council  of  paires^  and  hence  probably  the  name 
given  to  their  order.'  To  their  representatives  the  supreme 
authority  reverted  on  the  death  of  the  king;  the  due  trans- 
mission of  the  auspicia  and  the  public  wor^ip  of  the  state 
gods  were  their  spedal  care;  and  to  them  alone  were  known 
the  traditional  usages  and  forms  which  regulated  the  life  of 
the  people  from  day  to  day.  To  the  pUbs  (the  multitude, 
wX^^of)  belonged  all  who  were  not  members  of  some  patrician 
g€ns,  whether  independent  freemen  or  attached  as  "clients"* 
to  one  of  the  great  houses.  The  plebeian  was  a  dtizen,  with 
civil  rights  and  a  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  curies,  but  he  was 
excluded  by  andent  custom  from  all  share  in  the  higher  honours 
of  the  state,  and  intermarriage  with  a  patridan  was  not  recog- 
nized as  a  properly  legal  union*  (see  Patsicians). 

The  revolution  which  expelled  the  Tarquins  gave  the 
patricians,  who  had  mainly  assisted  in  brining  it  about,  an 
overwhdining  ascendancy  in  the  state.  The  pUbs  had  indeed 
gained  something.  Not  only  is  it  probable  that  the  strictness 
of  the  old  tie  of  dientship  had  somewhat  relaxed,  and  that 
the  number  of  the  clientes  was  smaller  and  their  dependence 
on  patridan  patrons  less  complete,  but  the  ranks  of  the  pkbs 
had,  under  the  later  kings,  been  swelled  by  the  admission  of 
conquered  Latins,  and  the  freeholders  among  these  had  with 
others  been  enrolled  in  the  Servian  tribes,  dasses  and  centuries. 
The  establishment  of  the  Republic  invested  this  militaxy  levy 
of  landholders  with  political  rights  as  an  assembly,  for  by  their 
votes  the  consuls  were  chosen  and  laws  passed,  and  it  was  the 
plebeian  landholders  who  formed  the  main  strength  of  the 
pUbs  in  the  struggle  that  followed.  But  these  gains  were 
greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  The  plebeian  land- 
holders commanded  only  a  minority  of  votes  in  the  comUia 
ceniuriaia.  In  then:  choice  of  magistrates  they  were  limited 
to  the  patrician  candidates  nominated  by  patrician  presiding 
magistrates,  and  their  choice  required  confirmation  not  only 
by  the  older  and  smaller  assembly  of  the  curiae,  in  which  the 
patricians  and  their  clients  predominated,  but  also  by  the 
patridan  patres.  They  could  only  vote  on  laws  proposed  by 
patridan  consuls,  and  here  again  the  subsequent  sanction  of  the 
patres  was  necessary.  The  whole  procedure  of  the  comitia 
was  in  short  absolutdy  in  the  hands  of  their  patrician  pre- 
sidents, and  liable  to  every  sort  of  interruption  and  suspension 
from  patrician  pontiffs  and  augurs  (for  details  see  further 
CoiOTU  and  Senate). 

But  these  political  disabilities  did  not  constitute  the  main 
grievance  of  the  plebs  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  Republic. 
What  they  fought  for  was  protection  for  thei^  lives  and  liberties, 
and  the  object  of  attadc  was  the  despotic  authority  of  the 


for  a  full  discussion  of  other  views,  see  Soltau  179  seq. ;  Christensen, 
Hermes,  ix.  196. 

*For  the  cUentela,  see  Mommsen  (Forsck.  i.  355  soq.;  Staatsr. 
iii.  ^  sqq.) ;  Schwcgler  (i.  638  8C|q.) ;  Pauly-Wissowa,  RtaUncykUh 
pd<fi«,  iv.  23  8C|q.  (von  Premcrstcin). 

*  The  offspring  of  such  a  union  ranked  as  plebeians. 


patridan  magistrates.  The  consuls  widded  the  f  uD  imperium  ol 
the  kings,  and  against  this  '*  consular  authority  "  the  plebeian, 
though  a  dtizen,  had  no  protection  and  no  appeal,  nor  wrere 
matters  improved  when  for  the  two  consuls  was  substituted 
in  some  emergency  a  single,  all-powerful,  izresponaible 
dictator. 

The  history  of  this  struggle  between  the  orders  opens  vitli 
a  concession  made  to  the  ^Ubs  by  one  of  the  consuls  thcms^ves, 
a  concession  possibly  due  to  a  desire  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  the  plebeian  landholders,  who  formed  Ka 
the  backbone  of  the  army.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  Republic,  according  to  the  recdved  chronology, 
P.  Valerius  Publicola  or  Poplicola  carried  in  the  comUia  ceMturiaia 
his  famous  law  of  appeal.*  It  enacted  that  no  magistrate, 
saving  only  a  dictator,  ^ould  execute  a  capital  sentence  up<m 
any  Roman  dtizen  unless  the  sentence  had  been  confirmi^l  on 
appeal  by  the  assembly  of  the  centuries.  But,  tbougfa  tbc 
"  right  of  appeal  "  granted  by  this  law  was  justly  regaitied 
in  later  times  as  the  greatest  safeguard  of  a  Roman's  liberties, 
it  was  by  no  means  at  first  so  effective  a  protection  as  it  after- 
wards became.  For  not  only  was  the  operation  of  the  law 
limited  to  the  bounds  of  the  city,  so  that  the  consul  in  the  field 
or  on  the  march  was  left  as  absolute  as  bd'>re,  but  no  security 
was  provided  for  its  observance  even  within  the  dty  by  cotisuls 
resolved  to  disregard  it.* 

It  was  by  their  own  efforts  that  the  plebeians  first  obtained 
any  real  protection  against  magisterial  despotism.  The  tradi- 
tional accounts  of  the  first  secession  are  confused 
and  contradictory,"*  but  its  causes  and  results  are 
tolerably  dear.  The  seceders  were  the  plebeian 
legionaries  recently  returned  from  a  victorious  cam- 
paign. Indignant  at  the  delay  of  the  promised  reforms,  they 
ignored  the  order  given  them  to  march  afresh  against  Vcdsd 
and  Aequi,  and  instead  entrenched  themselves  on  a  hill  across 
the  Anio,  some  3  m.  from  Rome,  and  known  afterwards  as 
the  Mons  Sacer.  The  frightened  patricians  came  to  terms, 
and  a  solemn  agreement  {lex  sacrata)*  was  conduded  between 
the  orders,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  hencef<8th  the 
plebeians  should  have  annual  magistrates  of  their  own  called 
tribunes  {Iribuni  pUbis),  members  of  their  own  order,  who 
should  be  authorized  to  protect  them  against  the  consuls,*  and 
a  curse  was  invoked  upon  the  man  who  should  injure  or  impede 
the  tribune  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.*  The  number  of 
tribunes  was  possibly  at  first  two,  then  five;  before  449  b.c.  it 
had  been  raised  to  ten. 

The  tribtmate  is  an  institution  which  has  no  parallel  in  histoiy. 
The  tribune  was  not,  and,  strictly  speaking,  never  became,  a 
magistrate  of  the  Roman  people.  His  one  proper  pren^ative 
was  that  of  granting  protection  to  the  oppressed  plebeian  against 
a  patrician  officer.  This  prerogative  {jus  auxilii)  was  secured 
to  him,  not  by  the  ordinary  constitution,  but  by  a  special 
compact  between  the  orders,  and  was  protected  by  the  andcui 
oath  {vetus  jusjurandum),^  which  invoked  a  curse  upon  the 
violator  of  a  tribune.  This  exceptional  and  anomalous  right 
the  tribunes  coxild  only  exercise  in  person,  within  the  limits  ol 
the  "  pomoerium,"  and  against  individual  acts  of  magisterial 
oppression.'^  It  was  only  gradually  that  it  expanded  into  a  wide 
power  of  interference  with  the  whole  machinery  of  govemmcst. 
and  was  supplemented  by  the  legislative  powers  which  ren- 
dered the  tribunate  of  the  last  century  B.C.  so  forxnidable  (see 
Tribune). 

But  from  the  first  the  tribunes  were  for  the  pl^  not  ooly 
protectors  but  leaders,  under  whom  they  organized  tbemaehTs 
in  opposition  to  the  patricians.  The  tribunes  convened  Lrr 
assemblies  of  the  plebs  {concilia'  j^ebis),  and  carried  A**"^ 
resolutions  on  questions  of  interest  to  the  order.    This  incipient 

*Livy  ii.  8,  lex  Valeria  de  pra9ocatume\  Cvc.Ve  JUp.  u.m 
cf .  Livy  iii.  20. 

*  Grccnidge,  Legal  Procedure  of  Cicero's  Time,  p(>.  344  sqq. 
'  Schwcgler  ii.  226  seq.  '  Ibid.  ii.  251  n. ;  Livy  i.  3^- 

*  Cic.  De  Rep.  u.  34,  "  contra  consulare  imperium  crcati." 
"  Livy  iii.  55.  "  Festus  318. 
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plebeian  organintioo  was  materially  advanced  by  the  Publflian 
^^^  law  of  47 X  B.C.,*'  which  appeart  to  have  formally  re- 

cognized as  lawful  the  plebeUn  concilia,  and  established 
also  the  tribune's  right  cum  pUbe  agerg, « .e.  to  propose  and  carry 
resolutions  in  thfem.  These  assemblies  were  trUnUa,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  voting  in  them  took  place  not  by  curies  or  centuries 
but  by  tribes.  In  them,  lastly,  after  the  Publilian  law,  if  not 
before*  the  tribunes  were  annually  elected.*  By  this  law  the 
foundations  were  laid  both  of  the  powerful  concilia  plebis  of 
later  days  and  also  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  prerogatives  of 
the  tribunes.  The  patricians  maintained  indeed  Uiat  resolutions 
ipUbiscila)  carried  by  tribunes  in  the  concilia  pldns  were  not 
binding  on  their  order,  but  the  moral  weightof  such  resolutions, 
whether  they  affirmed  a  general  prindpleorpronounced  sentence 
of  condenmation  on  some  sin^  patridan,  wa^  no  doubt  con- 
siderable. 

The  next  stage  in  the  struggle  Is  marked  by  the  attempt  to 
substitute  a  public  written  law  for  unwritten  usage. 

The  proposal  of  C.  Terentilius  Aisa  {462  B.c)  to  ap- 
point a  plebeian  commission  to  draw  up  laws  restricting 
the  powers  of  the  consuls^  was  resolutely  opposed  by  the  patricians, 
but  after  ten  years  of  bitter  party  strife  a  compromise  was 
effected.  A  commission  of  ten  patricians  was  appointed,  who 
jf^  should  frame  and  publish  a  code  of  law  binding  equally 

Detrnw  on  both  the  orders.  These  decemviri  were  to  be  the 
rjnti*.  sole  and  supreme  magistrates  for  the  year,  and  the  law 
of  appeal  was  suspended  in  their  favour.*  The  code  which  they 
promulgated,  the  famous  XII.  Tables,  o^ed  little  of  its  importance 
to  any  novelties  or  improvements  contained  in  its  provisions. 
For  the  most  part  it  seems'  merely  to  have  reaffirmed  existing 
usages  and  laws  (seeRouAMLAw).  But  it  imposed,  as  it  wasintend- 
ed  to  do,  a  check  on  the  arbitrary  administration  of  justice  by 
the  magistrates.  With  the  publication  of  the  code  the  proper 
work  of  the  decemvirs  was  finished;  nevertheless,  for  the  next 
year  a  fresh  decemvirate  was  elected,  and  it  b  conceivable  that 
the  intention  was  permanently  to  substitute  government  by 
an  irresponsible  patrician  "  council  of  ten  "  for  the  old  consti- 
tution.* However  this  may  have  been,  the  tyranny  of  the 
decemvirs  themselves  was  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  their 
power.  We  are  told  of  a  second  secession  of  the  plebs,  this  time 
to  the  Janiculum,  and  of  negotiations  with  the  senate,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  enforced  abdication  of  the  decemvirs. 
The  pUbs  joyfully  chose  for  themselves  tribimes,  and  in  the 
amtiiia  centuriala  two  consuls  were  created.  But  this  restora- 
tion of  the  old  regime  was  accompanied  by  legislation  which 
va»aH»^  made  it  an  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
struggle  between  the  orders.  With  the  fall  of  the 
decemvirate  this  struggle  enters  upon  a  new  phase. 
The  tribunes  appear  as*at  once  more  powerful  anc^ore  strictly 
constitutional  magistrates;  the  plebeian  concma  take  their 
place  by  the  side  of  the  older  assemblies;  and 'finally  this  im- 
proved machinery  is  used  not  simply  in  self-defence  against 
patridan  oppression  but  to  obtain  complete  political  equality. 
This  change  was  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  circumstances  outside 
legislation,  above  all  to  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  state, 
which  swelled  the  numbers  and  added  to  the  soda]  importance 
of  the  pitbt  as  compared  with  the  dwindling  forces  of  the  close 
corporation  of  patrician  gtntes.  Still  the  legislation  of  449 
dearly  involved  more  than  a  restoration  of  the  old  form  of 
government.  The  Valerio-Iforatian  laws,  besides  reaffirming 
the  right  ol  appeal  and  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunes,  im- 
proved the  position  of  the  plebeian  assemblies  by  enacting 
that  fUbiscHa  passed  in  them,  and,  as  seems  probable,  approved 
by  the  patreSf  should  be  bhiding  on  patridansas  well  as  plebeians.* 

*Livy    iL  56.  60:  Dionys.  tx.  41;  Schtregler  iL  541*.  Soltau 

*  For  theories  as  to  the  original  mode  of  appointing  tribunes 
see  Mommsen.  Forsck.  L  185,  Staatsr.  ii.  274  aqq. 

•  Ltvy  iii.  o.  *  Ibid.  iii.  33. 

•  On  the  disputed  question  of  the  date  of  the  XII.  Tables  tee  Pais« 
SUnia  di  Roma,  voL  L  chap.,  iv..  and  Creenidge.  £»£.  HisL  Review 
(1905).  pp.  I  aqq. 

*  livy  uL  ss,    qutmi  vduti  in  cootniveno  jure  esNt,  tenerentume 
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By*  this  law  the  tribunes  obtained  a  recognized  initiative  in 
legblatipn.  Henceforth  the  desired  reforms  were  introduced 
and  carried  by  tribunes  in  what  were  now  styled  comitia 
tribuUif  and,  if  sanctioned  by  the  paires,  became  laws  of  the 
state.  From  this  period,  too,  must  be  dated  the  legalization 
at  any  rate  of  the  tribune's  right  to  impeach  any  dtizen  -before 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes.'  '  Henceforward  there  is  no  question 
of  the  tribune's  right  to  propose  to  the  pM>s  to  impose  a  fine, 
or  of  the  validity  of  the  sentence  when  passed.  The  effidency 
of  these  new  weapons  of  attack  was  amply  proved  by  the  subse- 
quent course  of  the  struggle.  Only  a  few  years  after  the  Valerio- 
Horatian  legislation  came  the  lex  Camdeia,.  itself  a  plebiscUum 
(445  B.C.),  by  which  mixed  marriages  between  patricians  g^x 
and  idebeians  were  declared  lawful,  and  the  social  CaaaMa, 
exdusiveness  of  the  patriciate  broken  down.    In  the  ''^ 

same  year  with  this  measure,  and  like  it  in  the  interests  primarily 
of  the  wealthier  plebeians,  a  vigorous  attack- commenced  on  the 
patrician  monopoly  of  the  consulate,  an^  round  this  i^yc^ 
stronghold  of  patridan  ascendancy  the  conflict  raged 
until  the  passing  of  the  Lidnian  laws  in  367.  The 
original  proposal  of  the  tribune  Gains  Canuleius.  in 
445,  that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  dect  a  plebeian  consul 
was  evaded  by  a  compromise.  The  senate  resolved  that  for 
the  next  year,  in  the  stead  of  consuls,  six  military  tribunes 
with  consular  powers  should  be  dected,*  and  that  the  new 
office  should  be  open  to  patricians  and  plebeians  alike.  The 
consulship  was  thus  for  the  time  saved  from  pollution,  as  the 
patricians  phrased  it,  but  the  growing  strength  of  the  plebs  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  fifty  years  out  of  the  seventy-eight 
between  444  and  366  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  ,^  ^ 
dection  of  consular  tribunes  rather  than  of  consuls. 
Despite,  however,  these  discouragements,  the  patridans  fought 
on.  Each  year  they  strove  to  secure  the  creation  of  consuls  rather 
than  consular  tribunes,  and  failing  this  strained  every  nerve  to 
secure  for  their  own  order  at  least  a  majority  among  the  latter. 
Even  the  institution  of  the  censorship  <43s),  thou^ 
rendered  desirable  by  the  increasing  importance  a^d 
complexity  of  the  census,  was,  it  is  probable,  due  in  part  to  their 
desire  to  discount  beforehand  the  threatened  loss  of  the  consul- 
ship by  diminishing  its  powers.*  Other  causes,  too,  hdped  to 
protract  the  struggle.  Between  the  wealthier  plebeians,  who 
were  ambitious  of  high  office,  and  the  poorer,  whose  minds  were 
set  rather  on  allotments  of  land,  there  was  a  division  of  interest 
of  which  the  patridans  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage,  and 
to  this  must  be  added  the  pressure  of  war.  The  death  struggle 
with  Vdi  and  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  absorbed  for  the 
time  all  the  energies  of  the  community.  In  377,  how- 
ever, two  of  the  tribunes,  C.  Lidnius  Stolo  (see  Licnnvs 
Stolo,  Gajxts)  and  L.  Soctius,  came  forward  with  proposals  which 
united  all  sections  of  the  plebs  in  thdr  support.  Thdr  proposals 
were  as  follows:^  (i)  that  consuls  and  not  consular  tribunes 
be  elected;  (2)  that  one  consul  at  least  should  be  a  plebeian; 
(3)  that  the  priestly  college,  which  had  the  charge  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  should  condst  of  ten  members  instead  of 
two,  and  that  of  these  half  should  be  plebeians;  (4)  that  no 
sin^e  dtizen  should  hold  in  occupation  more  than  500  acres 
of  the  common  lands,  or  pasture  upon  them  more  than  100  head 
of  cattle  and  500  sheep;  (5)  that  all  landowners  shduld  employ 
a  certain  amount  of  free  as  well  as  slave  labour  on  their  estates; 
(6)  that  interest  already  paid  on  debts  should  be  deducted 
from  the  prindpal,  and  the  remainder  paid  off  in  three  years. 
The  three  last  proposals  were  obvioiisly  intended  to  meet  the 

patres  plebisdtis  legem  comitiis  centuriatb  tulere,  ut  quod  tributim 
plebs  jussisset  populum  teneret,  qua  lege  tribuniciis  rogationibus 
telum  acerrimum  datum  est."  What  were  the  precise  conditions 
under  which  a  plcbiscitum  became  law  c%n  only  be  conjectured. 
The  control  of  the  patres  over  legislation  certainly  remained  effective 
until  387  B.C.    (See  below.) 

'  After  the  decemvirate,  the  tribunes  no  lonxer  pronounce  capital 
sentences.  They  propose  fines,  which  are  confirmed  by  the  comma 
Iributa, 

*  Livy  iv.  6;  cf.  Mommsen,  StaatsrecJU,  iL  l8l.- 

*  Mommsen.  Staatsreckt,  ii.  331  • 

>*  Livy  vL  35,  43 ;  Appian,  B.C.  L  8. 
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demands  of  the  poorer  plebeians,  and  to  secure  their  support 
for  the  first  half  of  the  scheme.  Ten  years  of  bitter  conflict 
followed,  but  at  last,  in  367  B.C.,  the  Lidnian  rogations 
became  law,  and  one  of  their  authors,  L.  Seztius,  was 
created  the  first  plebeian  consul.  For  the  moment  it  was  some 
consolation  to  the  patricians  that  they  not  only  succeeded  in 
detaching  from  the  consulship  the  administration  of  civil  law, 
which  was  entrusted  to  a  separate  officer,  praetor  urbanuSt  to 
be  elected  by  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  with  an  understand- 
ing apparently  that  he  should  be  a  patrician,  but  also  obtained 
the  institution  of  two  additional  aediles  {aedUcs  curuUs),  who 
were  in  like  manner  to  be  members  of  their  own  order.^  With 
the  opening  of  the  consulship,  however,  the  issue  of  the  long  con- 
test was  virtually  decided,  and  the  next  eighty  years  witnessed 
a  rapid  succession  of  plebeian  victories.  Now  that  a  plebeian 
consul  might  preside  at  the  elections,  the  main  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  nomination  and  election  of  plebeian 
candidates  was  removed.  The  proposed  patrician 
monopoly  of  the  new  curule  aedileship  was  almost 
instantly  abandoned.  '  In  356  the  first  plebeian 
^*^  ^**  was  made  dictator;  in  350  thie  censorship,  and  in 
^''*  337  the  praetorship  were  filled  for  the  first  time  by 

4S4.  plebeians;  and  lastly,  in  300,  by  the  /ear  Ogulnia,  even 

the  sacred  colleges  of  the  pontiffs  and  augurs,  the  old 
strongholds  of  patrician  supremacy,  were  thrown  open  to  the 
plebs.*  The  patricians  lost  also  the  control  they  had  exercised 
so  long  over  the  action  of  the  people  in  assembly.  The  fatrum 
auctoritaSf  the  sanction  given  or  refused  by  the  patrician 
senators  to  laws  and  to  elections,  had  hitherto  been  a  powerful^ 
41S,  weapon  in  their  hands.  But  in  339  a  law  of  Q.  Publilius 

PubWaa  Philo,  a  plebeian  dictator,  enacted  that  this  sanction 
J*"^  should  be  given  beforehand  to  laws  enacted  in  the 
comitia  eenturiata*  and  a  lex  Maenia  of  uncertain  date  extended 
the  rule  to  elections  in  the  same  assembly.  Livy  ascribes 
to  the  same  Publilius  a  law  emancipating  the  concilium  plebis 
LtM  from  the  control  of  the  patres;  but  this  seems  in  reality 

ifarfMtta,  to  have  been  effected  by  the  famous  lex  Hortensia^ 
^^*  carried  by  another  plebeian  dictator.*    Henceforward 

the  patrum  auctorUas  sank  into  a  meaningless  form,  though  as 
such  it  still  survived  in  the  time  of  Livy.  From  287  onwards 
it  is  certain  that  measures  passed  by  the  plebSf  voting  by  their 
tribtt,  had  the  full  force  of  laws  without  any  further  conditions 
whatsoever.  The  legislative  independence  of  the  plebeian 
assembly  was  secured,  and  with  this  crowning  victory  ended 
the  long  struggle  between  the  orders. 

(b)  Conquest  of  Italy. — Twelve  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Hortensiat  King  Pyrrhus,  beaten  at  Beneventum,  withdrew 
from  Italy,  and  Rome  was  left  mistress  of  the  peninsula;  The 
steps  by  which  this  supremacy  had  been  won  have  now  to  be 
traced.* 

The  expidsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome,  followed  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  by  the  emancipation  from  Etruscan  suprem- 
acy of  all  the  country  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Liris,  entirely 
altered  the  aspect  of  affairs.  North  of  the  Tiber  the  powerful 
Etruscan  city  of  Veil,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  restore  the  Tar- 
quins, relapsed  into  an  attitude  of  sullen  hostility  towards  Rome, 
Which,  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  final  struggle  in 
407,  found  vent  in  constant  and  harassing  border 
forays.  The  Sabines  recommenced  their  raids  across  the  Anio; 
from  their  hills  to  the  south-east  the  Aequi  pressed  forward  as 
far  as  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Alban  range,  and  ravaged  the  low 
country  between  that  range  and  the  Sabine  mountains;  the 
Volsd  overran  the  coast-lands  as  far  as  Antium,  established  them- 

*  Livy  vi.  4a. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  17,  23;  vtii.  15;  x.  6. 

*  Ibid.  viii.  I3,  "  ut ...  .  ante  initum  suffragium  patres auctores 
fierent,"  cf.  Livy.  L  17.  For  the  lex  Maenia,  see  Cic.  Brut.  14. 
55;Soltau  112. 

«Plin.  NM.  xvi.  10;  Cell.  xv.  27;  Gaius  i.  3,  "plebiscita  lege 
Hortensia  non  minus  valere  quam  leges." 

*  For  details  of  these  wars  see  articles  on  the  various  cities,  districts 
and  tribes.  For  ethnographic  and  philological  evidence  see  Italy, 
Ancient  Peopla, 
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selves  at  Velitrae  and  even  wasted  the  fields  within  a  few  tnSes 
of  Rome.  But  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  did  not  leave  ber  to 
face  these  foes  single-handed,  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  history  of  the  Roman  advance  begins, 
not  with  a  brilliant  victory,  but  with  a  timely  alliance. 
According  to  Livy,  it  was  in  493,  only  a  few  years  after 
the  defeat  of  the  prince  of  Tusculum  at  Lake  Regillus,  -mz. 

that  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  c<»n- 
munities  of  the  Campagna.*  The  alliance  was  in  every  respect 
naturaL  The  Latins  were  the  near  neighbours  and  kinsmen  of 
the  Romans,  and  both  Romans  and  Latins  were  just  freed  frc»n 
Etruscan  rule  to  find  themselves  as  lowlanders  and  dwellers  in 
towiu  face  to  face  with  a  common  foe  in  the  ruder  hill  tribes  00 
their  borders.  The  exact  terms  of  the  treaty  caimot,  any  more 
than  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  it  was  concluded, 
be  stated  with  certainty  (see  Latium),  but  two  points  seem 
dear.  There  was  at  first  a  genuine  equality  in  the  relations 
between  the  allies;  Romans  and  Latins,  though  combining  for 
defence  and  offence,  did  so  without  sacrificing  their  separate 
freedom  of  action,  even  in  the  matter  of  waging  wars  indepen- 
dently of  each  other.^  But,  secondly,  Rome  enjoyed  from  the 
first  one  inestimable  advantage.  Tht  Latins  lay  between  her 
and  the  most  active  of  her  foes,  the  Aequi  and  Volsd,  and  served 
to  protect  her  territories  at  the  expense  of  their  own.  Behind 
this  barrier  Rome  grew  strong,  and  the  dose  of  the  Acquian  and 
Volsdan  wars  left  the  Latins  her  dependents  rather  than  her 
allies.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Campagna  Rome  found  a 
second  ally,  hardly  less  useful  than  the  Latins,  in  the  tribe  ctf 
the  Hemid  ("  the  men  of  the  rocks  ").  in  the  valley  of  the 
Trerus,  who  had  equal  reason  with  the  Romans  and  Latins  to 
dread  the  Volsd  and  Aequi,  while  thdr  position  midway  between 
the  two  latter  peoples  made  them  valuable  auxiliaries  to  tbe 
lowlanders  of  the  Campagna. 

The  treaty  with  the  Hemid  is  said  to  have  been  conduded 
in  486,*  and  the  confederacy  of  the  three  peofdea — 
Romans,  Latins  and  Hemicans — ^lasted  down  to  the 
great  Latin  war  in  340.  Confused  and  untrustworthy 
as  are  the  chronides  of  the  early  wars  of  Rome,  it  u 
clear  that,  notwithstanding  the  acquisition  of  these  allies,  Rome 
made  but  little  way  against  her  foes  during  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  Republic.   In  474,  it  is  true,  an  ^^ 

end  was  put  for  a  time  to  the  harassing  border  feud  ^^ 

with  Veil  by  a  forty  years'  peace,  an  advantage  due  not  so  mnch 
to  Roman  valour  as  to  the  increasing  dangers  from  other 
quarters  which  were  threatening  the  Etruscan  states.*  But 
this  partial  success  stands  alone,  and  down  to  449  the 
raids  of  Sabines,  Aequi  and  VolscT  continue  without 
intermission,  and  are  occasionally  carried  up  to  the  very  walls 
of  Rome.       % 

Very  different  is  the  impression  left  by  the  annals  of  the  next 
sixty  years  (449-390).  During  this  period  there  is  an 
unmistakable  development  of  Roman  power  on  all 
sides.  In  southern  Etruria  the  capture  of  Vdi  (396) 
virtually  gave  Rome  the  mastery  as  far  as  the  Ciminian  •# 
forest.  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  "  the  gates  of  Etruria," 
became  her  allies  and  guarded  her  interests  against 
any  attack  from  the  Etruscan  communities  to  the  north,  while 
along  the  Tiber  valley  her  suzerainty  was  acknowledged  as 
far  as  Capena  and  Falerii.  On  the  Anio  frontier  we  hear  of  no 
disturbances  from  449  until  some  ten  years  after  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls.  In  446  the  Aequi  appear  for 
the  last  time  before  the  gates  of  Rome.    After  418  "^ 

they  disappear  from  Mount  Algidus,  and  in  the  same  jjg, 

year  the  communications  of  Rome  and  Latium  with 
the  Hemid  in  the  Trerus  valley  were  secured  by  the  capture  and 
colonization  of  Labicum.    Succesave  invasions,  too,  broke  the 
strength  of  the  Volsd,  and  in  393  a  Latin  colony  was  -^ 

founded  as  far  south  as  Circeii.    In  part,  no  doubt, 
these  Roman  successes  were  due  to  the  improved  condition  of 
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affairs  in  Rome  itae&,  consequent  upor  the  great  lefonns  carried 
between  450  and  442;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
now,  as  often  afterwards,  fortune  befriended  Rome  by 
weakening,  or  by  diverting  the  attention  of,  her  opponents.  In 
particular,  her  rapid  advance  in  southern  Etruria  was 
^  facilitated  by  the  heavy  blows  inflicted  upon  the 
'  Etruscans  during  the  5th  century  B.&  by  Celts,  Greeks 
and  Samnites.  By  the  dose  of  this  century  the  Celts 
had  expelled  them  from  the  rich  plains  of  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  were  even  threatening  to  advance 
across  the  Apennines  into  Etruria  proper.  The  Sicilian  Greeks, 
headed  by  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse,  wrested  from  them  their 
mastery  of  the  seas,  and  finally,  on  the  capture  of  Capua  by  the 
Samnites  in  433,  they  lost  their  possessions  in  the  fertile 
Campanian  plain.  These  conquests  of  the  Samnites 
were  part  of  a  great  southward  movement  of  the  highland 
Sabellian  peoples,  the  immediate  effects  of  which  upon  the 
fortunes  of  Rome  were  not  confined  to  the  weakening  of  the 
Etruscan  power.  It  is  probable  that  the  cessation  of  the  Sabine 
raids  across  the  Anio  was  partly  due  to  thenewoutlets  which  were 
opened  southwards  for  the  restless  and  populous  hUl  tribes  which 
had  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Latin  lowlands.  We  may 
conjecture,  also,  that  the  growing  feebleness  exhibited  by  Volsci 
and  Aequi  was  in  some  measure  caused  by  the  pressure  upon 
their  rear  of  the  Sabellian  clans  which  at  this  time  established 
themselves  near  the  Fudne  lake  and  along  the  course  of  the  Liris. 
But  in  390,  only  six  years  after  the  great  victory  over  her 
andent  rival  Vdi,  the  Roman  advance  was  for  a  moment 
checked  by  a  disaster  which  threatened  to  alter  the 
course  of  history  in  Italy,  and  which  Idt  a  lasting 
impress  on  the  Roman  mind.  In  391  a  Cdtic  horde 
left  their,  newly  won  lands  on  the  Adriatic,  and,  cross- 
ing the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  laid  siege  to  the  Etruscan 
dty  of  Clusium  (Chiusi).  Thence,  provoked.  It  is  said,  by  the 
condua  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  who,  forgetting  their 
sacred  character,  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  Clusium  and  slain  a 
Cdtic  chief,  the  barbarians  marched  upon  Rome.  On  July  the 
18th  of  390  B.C.,  only  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  was 
fought  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Allia.  The  defeat 
of  the  Romlns  was  complete,  and  Rome  lay  at  the  mercy  of  her 
foe.  But  in  characteristic  fashion  the  Cdts  halted  three  days  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  time  was  thus  given  to  put  the 
Capitol  at  least  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  arrival  of  the  bar- 
barians was  followed  by  the  sack  of  the  dty,  but  the  Capitol 
remained  impregnable.  For  seven  months  they  besieged  it, 
and  then  in  as  sudden  a  fashion  as  they  had  come  they  dis- 
appeared. The  Roman  chroniclers  explain  thdr  retreat  in  their 
own  way,  by  the  fortunate  appearance  of  M.  Furius  Camillus 
with  the  troops  which  he  had  collected,  at  the  very  moment 
when  famine  had  forced  the  garrison  on  the  Capitol  to  accept 
terms.  More  probably  the  news  that  their  bnds  across  the 
Apennines  were  threatened  by  the  Veneti,  coupled  with  the 
unaccustomed  tedium  of  a  long  siege  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing supplies,  indined  the  Cells  to  accept  readily  a  heavy  ransom 
as  the  price  of  their  withdrawal.  But,  whatever  the  reason, 
it  is  certain  that  they  retreated,  and,  though  during  the  next 
fifty  years  marauding  bands  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  and  even  once  penetrated  as  far  south  as 
Campania  (361-60),  the  Celts  never  obtained  any 
footing  in  Italy  outside  the  plains  in  the  north  which 
they  bad  made  thdr  own. 

Nor,  in  spite  of  the  defeat  on  the  AQia  and  the  sack  of  the  dty, 
was  Rome  weakened  except  for  the  moment  by  the  Celtic 
attack.  The  storm  passed  away  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
come  on.  The  city  was  hastily  rebuilt,  and  Rome  dis- 
mayed the  enemies  who  hastened  to  take  advantage 
of  her  misfortunes  by  her  undiminished  vigour.  Her 
cobquests  in  southern  Etruria  were  successfully  defended 
against  repeated  attacks  froih  the  Etruscans  to  the  north.  The 
creation  in  387  of  four  new  tribes  (Stellatina,  Sabatina, 
Tromentina,  Amensis)  marked  the  final  annexation  of 
the  territory  of  Veii  and  of  the  lands  lying  along  the  Tiber  valley. 
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A'  few  years  later  Latin  colonies  were  established  at  Sntrium 
and  Nepete  for  the  more  effectual  defence  of  the  frontier,  and 
finally,  in  353,  the  subjugation  of  South  Etruria  was 
completed  by  the  submission  of  Caere  {q.v.)  and  its 
partial  incorporation  with  the  Roman  state  as  a  "  munidpium 
sine  suffragio  " — the  first,  it  is  said,  of  its  kind.^ 

Next  to  the  settlement  of  southern  Etruria,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  successes  gained  by  Rome  between  390  and 
343  B.&  were  those  won  against  her  oM  foes  the  Aequi    ^^ 
and  Volsd,  and  her  old  allies  the  Latins  and  Hemicans.   f^^** 
The  Aequi  indeed,  already  weakened  by  their  long  A»fmimad 
feud  with  Rome,  and  hard  pressed  by  the  Sabellian  VatecL 
tribes  in  their  rear,  were  easily  dealt  with,  and  after     m4-4II 
the  fampaign  of  389  we  have  no  further  mention  of 
an  Aequian  war  undl  the  last  Aequian  rising  in  304. 
The  Volsd,  who  in  389  had  advanced  to  Lanuvium, 
were  met  and  utterly  defeated  by  Camillus,  the  conqueror  of 
Vdi,  and  this  victory  was  followed  up  by  the  gradual  sub- 
jugation to  Rome  of  all  the  lowland  country  lying  between  the 
hiUs  and  the  sea  as  far  south  as  Tarradna.    Latin  colonies 
were  established  at  Satricum  (385),  at  Setia  (379),  and    j^  j„ 
at  Antium  and  Tarradna  some  time  before  348.  In        '  ^^ 
358  two  fresh  Roman  tribes  (Pomptina  and  Publilia)         ' 
were  formed  in  the  same  district.* 

Rome  had  now  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  foes  who  a 
century  ago  had  threatened  her  very  existence.  The  lowland 
country,  of  which  she  was  the  natural  centre,  from  j^ 
the  Ciminian  forest  to  Tarradna,  was  quiet,  and  orgmmiM^ 
within  its  limits  Rome  was  by  far  the  strongest  power.  <*••  •' 
But  she  had  now  to  reckon  with  the  old  and  faithful  'J^^Jtf'' 
allies  to  whose  loyal  aid  her  present  position  was 
largely  due.  The  Latini  and  Hemid  had  suffered  severdy  in 
the  Aequian  and  Volsdan  wars;  it  is  probable  that  not  a  few 
of  the  smaller  communities  induded  in  the  league  had  dther 
been  destroyed  or  been  absorbed  by  larger  states,  and  the 
independence  of  all  alike  was  threatened  by  the  growing  power 
of  Rome.  The  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Cdts  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reasserting  their  independence,  and  we  are  conse- 
quently told  that  this  disaster  was  immediatdy  followed  by 
the  temporary  dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  and  this  ^ain 
a  few  years  later  by  a  series  of  actual  conflicts  between  Rome 
and  her  former  allies.  Between  383  and  358  we  hear 
of  wars  with  Tibur,  Praeneste,  Tusculum,  Lanuvium, 
Circeii  and  the  Hemid.  But  in  all  Rome  was  successfuL  In 
382  Tusculum  was  fully  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
state  by  the  bestowal  of  the  full  franchise;'  in  358, 
according  to  both  Livy  and  Polybius,  the  old  alliance 
was  formally  renewed  with  Latini  and  Hemid.  We  cannot, 
however,  be  wrong  in  wisnmfng  that  the  position  of  the  allies 
under  the  new  league  was  far  inferior  to  that  accorded  them 
by  ^he  treaty  of  Spurius  Cassius.*  Henceforth  they  were  the 
subjects  rather  than  the  equals  of  Rome,  a  position  which  it  is 
evident  that  they  accepted  much  against  their  will,  and  from 
which  they  were  yet  to  make  one  last  effort  to  escape. 

We  have  now  reached  the  dose  of  the  first  stage  in  Rome's 
advance  towards  supremacy  in  Italy.  By  343  B.&  she  was 
already  mistress  both  of  the  low  country  ^stretching  . 

from  the  Ciminian  forest  to  Tarradna  and  Circeii  and 
of  the  bordering  highlands.  Her  own  territory  had  largdy 
increased.  Across  the  Tiber  the  lands  of  Vdi,  Capena  and 
Caere  were  nearly  aU  Roman,  while  in  Latium  she  had  carried 
her  frontiers  to  Tusculum  on  the  Alban  range  and  to  the 
southernmost  limits  of  the  Pomptine  district.  And  this  territory 
was  protected  by  a  drcle  of  dependent  allies  and  colonies  reach- 
ing northward  to  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  and  southward  to  Sora 
on  the  upper  Liris,  and  to  Circeii  on  the  coast.  Already,  too, 
she  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  power  outside  the 


J12. 


<  For  the  status  of  Caere  and  the  "  Cacrite  franchise." 
Marquardt.  Staainerv.  i.  a8  acq. ;  Madvig.  R.  Verf.  L  39;  Bdoch 
Ital.  Bund,  lao;  Mommaen  Staatsr,  iti.  583  sqq. 

■  Livy  vii.  15.  "Ibid.  vi.  36. 

*  Mommaen,  R.C,  l  347  n  ;  Beloch.  ltd.  Bund,  cap.  ix. 
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limits  of  the  Latin  lowlands.-  The  fame  of  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Celts  had  reached  Athens,  and  her  subsequent  victories 
over  marauding  Celtic  bands  had  given  her  prestige  in  South 
Italy  as  a  bulwark  against  northern  barbarians.  In 
354  she  had  formed  her  first  connexions  beyond  the 
Liris  by  a  treaty  with  the  Samnites,  and  in  348  followed 
a  far  more  important  treaty  with  the  great  maritime  state  of 
Carthage.' 

Rome  had  won  her  supremacy  from  the  Ciminian  forest  to 
the  Liris  as  the  champion  of  the  comparatively  civilized  com- 
i4tfr«M»  munities  of  the  lowlands  against  the  rude  highland 
^voad  tribes  which  threatened  to  overrun  them,  and  so,  when 
mUvS'  ^^'  legions  first  crossed  the  Liris,  it  was  in  answer  to 
Smmaiu  an  appeal  from  a  lowland  city  against  invaders  from 
WvM,  the  hills.  While  she  was  engaged  in  clearing  Latium 
of  Volsd  and  Aequi,  the  Sabellian  tribes  of  the  central 
Apennines  had  rapidly  spread  over  the  southern  .half  of  the 
peninsula.  Foremost  among  these  tribes  were  the  Sanmites, 
a  portion  of  whom  had  captured  the  Etruscan  city  of  Capua  in 
Sii,  334.  ^^3*  ^^  Greek  Cumae  in  420,  and  had  since  then  ruled 
as  masters  over  the  fertile  Campanian  territory.  But 
in  their  new  homes  the  conquerors  soon  lost  aU  sense  of  re- 
lationship and  sympathy  with  their  highland  brethren.  They 
dwelt  in  cities,  amassed  wealth,  and  inherited  the  civilization 
of  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans  whom  they  had  dispossessed;' 
above  all,  they  had  before  long  to  defend  themselves  in  their 
turn  against  the  attacks  of  their  ruder  kinsmen  from  the  hills, 
and  it  was  for  aid  against  these  that  the  Samnites  of  Campania 
appealed  to  the  rising  state  which  had  already  made  herself 
known  as  the  bulwark  of  the  lowlands  north  of  the  Liris,  and 
which  with  her  Latin  and  Hemican  allies  had  scarcely  less 
interest  than  the  Campanian  cities  themselves  in  checking  the 
raids  of  the  highland  Samnite  tribes. 

The  Campanian  appeal  was  listened  to.  Rome  with  her 
confederates  entered  into  alliance  with  Capua  and  the  neigh- 
fini  bouring  Campanian  towns,  and  war  was  formally 
declared  (343)  against  the  Samnites.*  While  to  the 
Latins  and  Hemicans  was  entrusted  apparently  the 
^'*  defence  of  Latium  and  tfie  Hemican  valley  against 

the  northerly  members  of  the  Samnite  confederacy,  the  Romans 
themselves  undertook  the  taidc  of  driving  the  invaders  out  of 
Campania.  After  two  campaigns  the  war  was  ended  in 
341  by  a  treaty,  and  the  Samnites  withdrew  from  the 
lowlands,  leaving  Rome  the  recognized  suzerain  of  the 
Campanian  cities  which  had  sought  her  aid.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  check  thus  given  by  Rome  to  the 
advance  of  the  hitherto  invincible  Sabellian  highlanders  not 
only  made  her  the  natural  heid  and  champion  of  the  low 
countries,  south  as  well  as  north  of  the  Liris,  but  also  consider- 
ably added  to  her  prestige.  Carthage  sent  her  congratulations, 
and  the  Etruscan  city  of  Falerii  voluntarily  enrolled  herself 
amon^  the  allies  of  Rome.  Of  even  greater  service,  however, 
was  the  fact  that'  for  fifteen  years  the  Samnites  remained  quiet, 
for  this  inactivity,  whatever  its  cause,  enabled  Rome  triumph- 
antly to  surmount  a  danger  which  threatened  for  the  moment 
to  wreck  her  whole  position.  This  danger  was  nothing  less 
than  a  desperate  effort  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  her  allies  and 
dependants  south  of  the  Tiber  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  her  supre- 

rh9  '"*-  ^^^'  "^^  ^'<^y  ^^  ^^  ^y  ^^^  ancient  confederates 
Wmr,  the  Latini,  whose  smouldering  discontent  broke  into 
open  flame  directly  the  fear  of  a  Samnite  attack  was 
removed.  From  the  Latin  CamjJagna  and  the  Sabine  hills 
the  revolt  spread  westward  and  southward  to  Antium  and 
Tarracina,  and  eVen.  to  the  towns  of  the  Campanian  plain, 

*  Livy  viL  27.  For  the  whole  question  of  the  early  treaties  with 
Carthage,  see  rolybius  iii.  33;  Mommsen,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  (p.  523); 
Strachan- Davidson,  Pciyhius,  pp.  50  ff.;  Pais,  Storia  di  Roma,  L  3, 
305,  n.  I ;  also  article  Carthage. 

'  For  the  Samnites  in  Campania,  see  Mommsen,  Hist.  ofRome,  i.  453 ; 
Schweglcr-Clason,  R.G.  v.  98  seq. ;  Bdoch.  Campanien  (Berlin,  1879). 

*  Livy  vii.  32. 

*  For  the  difficulties  in  the  traditional  accounts  of  this  war,  see 
Mommsen,  Hisi.  of  Rome,  i.  459  n. ;  Schwcgler-Clason,  R.G.  v.  14  aeq. 
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where  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  at  once  repudiated  the 
alliance  formed  with  Rome  by  the  ruling  class.  The  struggle 
was  sharp  but  short.  In  two  pitched  battles*  the  strength  ol 
the  insurrection  was  broken,  and  two  more  campaigns  sufficed 
for  the  complete  reduction  of  such  of  the  insurgent  communities 
as  still  held  ouL  The  revolt  crushed,  Rome  set  herself  de- 
liberately to  the  task  of  re-esublishing  on  a  new  and  firmer 
basis  her  supremacy  over  the  lowlands,  and  in  doing 
so  laid  the  foundations  of  that  marvellous  organization 
which  was  destined  to  spread  rapidly  over  Italy, 
and  to  withstand  the  attacks  even  of  HannibaL 
historic  Latin  league  ceased  to  exist,  though  its  memoiy  was 
stijl  preserved  by  the  yearly  Latin  festival  on  the  Alban  Mount. 
Most  if  not  all  of  the  common  land  of  the  league  became  Roman 
territoiy;*  five  at  least  of  the  old  Latin  dties  were  compiled 
to  accept  the  Roman  franchise'  and  enter  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  rest,  with  the  La.tin  colonies,  were  ranked  as  Latin 
allies  of  Rome,  but  on  terms  which  secured  their  complete 
dependence  upon  the  sovereign  city.  The  policy  of  isolaUon, 
which  became  so  cardinal  a  principle  of  Roman  rule,  was  now 
first  systematically  applied.  No  rights  of  convbium  or  com- 
mercium  .were  any  longer  to  exist  between  these  communities. 
Their  federal  councils  were  prohibited,  and  all  federal  action 
independent  of  Rome  forbidden.* 

In  Campania  and  the  coast-lands  connecting  Campania  with 
Rom^,  a  policy  of  annexation  was  considered  safer  than  that 
of  alliance.  Oi  the  two  frontier  posts  of  the  Volsd, 
Antium  and  Velitrae,  the  former  was  constituted  a 
Roman  colony,  its  long  galleys  burnt  and  their 
prows  set  up  in  the  Forum  at  Rome,  while  the  walls  of 
Velitrae  were  razed  to  the  ground,  its  leading  men  banished 
beyond  the  Tiber,  and  their  lands  given  to  Roman  settlen^ 
Farther  south  on  the  route  to  Campania,  Fundi  and  Formiae 
were,  after  the  precedent  set  in  the  case  of  Caere,  declared 
Roman  and  granted  the  dvil  rights  of  Roman  dtizenship,  while 
lastly  in  Campania  itself  the  same  status  was  given  to  Capua, 
Cumae,  and  the  smaller  communities  dependent  upon  them.* 
During  the  ten  years  from  338  to  328  the  work  oC 
settlement  was  steadily  continued.  Tarradna,  like 
Antium,  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  Privemum,  the  last 
Volsdan  town  to  offec  resistance  to  Rome,  was  subdued 
in  330,  part  of  its  territory  allotted  to  Roman  dtizens, 
and  the  state  itself  forced  to  accept  the  Roman  frandbose. 
Lastly,  to  strengthen  the  lines  of  defence  against  the  ^N^PIan 
tribes,  two  colonies  with  the  rights  of  Latin  allies  were  cstah- 
lished  at  Cales  (334)  and  at  Fregellae  (328).  The  0^,4^. 
settlement  of  the  lowlands  was  accomplished.  As  a 
single  powerful  and  compact  state  with  an  outer  drcie  o( 
d<^y  dependent  allies,  Rome  now  stood  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  disunited  and  degenerate  dties  of  northern  Etrutia, 
the  loosely  otganized  tribes  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  decaying 
and  disorderly  Greek  towns  of  the  south.  - 

The  strength  of  this  system  was  now  to  be  tried  by  a  stiuggie 
with  the  one  Italian  people  who  were  still  ready  and  able  to 
contest  with  Rome  the  supremacy  of  the  peninsula. 
The  passive  attitude  of  the  Samnites  between  342  and 
327  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  dangers  whidi 
had  suddenly  threatened  them  in  South  Italy.  But 
the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus,  in  333,"  removed 
their  only  formidable  opponent  there,  and  left  them 
free  to  turn  thdr  attention  to  the  necessity  of  checking  the 
steady  advance  of  Rome.  In  327,  the  year  after  the 
ominous  foundation  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Fregellae, 
a  pretext  for  renewiiiig  the  struggle  was  offered  them. 


^t2-2T. 


*  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesu^us,  Livy  viiL  9;  at  Trifanom,  ifaad. 
viif.  II.  *  Livy  viii.  li. 

*  Livy  viii.  14;  Lanuvium,  Arida,  Komentum.  Pedom,  Tuacuiam, 

*  Ibid.  loc.  cit.,  "  ceteris  Latinis  populis  conubia  comraerdaque  ct 
concilia  inter  se  ademerunt." 

*  For  the  controversy  as  to  the  pred9e  status  of  Capaa  and  the 
''  equites  Campani  "  (Livy  viii.  14).  see  Beloch.  /te/.  Bnmd,  123 
idem,  Campanten,  317:  Mommsen,  Siaatsr.  iii.  574. 

**  Livy  viii,  3, 17,  34; 
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Cumaean  colony  of  Palaepolis'  had  incurred  the  wrath  of 
Rome  by  its  raids  into  her  territory  in  Campania.  The  Samnites 
sent  a  force  to  defend  it,  and  Rome  replied  by  a  declaration 
of  war.  The  two  opponents  were  not  at  first  si^t  unequally 
matched,  and  had  the  Sabellian  tribes  held  firmly  together  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  might  have  been  different.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  Lucanians  to  the  south  actually  joined  Rome 
from  the  first,  while  the  northern  dans,  Marsi,  Vestini,  Paeligni, 
Frentani,  after  a  feeble  and  lukewarm  resistance,  subsided  into 

a  neutrality  which  was  exchanged  in  304  for  a  formal 

alliance  with  Rome.  An  even  greater  advantage  to 
Rome  from  the  outset  was  the  enmity  existing  between  the 
Samnites  and  the  Apulians,  the  latter  of  whom  from  the  first 
joined  Rome  and  thus  gave  her  a  position  in  the  rear  of 
her  enemy  and  in  a  country  eminently  well  fitted  for 
maintaining  a  large  military  force.  These  weaknesses  on  the 
Samnite  side  were  amply  illustrated  by  the  events  of  the 
war. 

The  first  seven  or  eight  years  were  marked  by  one  serious 
disaster  to  the  Roman  arms,  the  defeat  at  the  Caudine  Forks 

(331),  but,  when  in  318  the  Samnites   asked  for 

and  obtained  a  two  years'  truce,  Rome  had  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  inflicting  several  severe  blows  upon 
her  enemies  but  in  isolating  them  from  outside  help.  The 
Lucanians  to  the  south  were  her  allies.  To  the  east,  in  the  rear 
of  Samnium,  Apulia  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  Rome,  and 
^^  Luceria,  captured  in  3  20,  had  been  established  as  a  base 

of  Roman  operations.  Finally  to  the  north  the  Romans 
had  easily  overcome  the  feeble  resistance  of  the  Vestini  and 
Frentani,  and  secured  through  their  territories  a  safe  passage 
for  their  legions  to  Apulia.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in 
^^  316,  the  Samnites,  bent  on  escaping  from  the  net  which 

was  being  slowly  drawn  round  them,  made  a  series  of 
desperate  efforts  to  break  through  the  lines  of  defence  which 
protected  Latium  and  Campania.  Sora  and  Fregellae  on  the 
upper  Liris  were  captured  by  a  sudden  attack;  the  Ausones 
in  the  low  cotmtry  near  the  mouth  of  the  same  river  were 
encouraged  to  revolt  by  the  appearance  of  the  Samnite  army; 
and  in  Campania  another  army,  attracted  by  nmiours  of  dis- 
turbance, all  but  defeated  the  Roman  consuls  under  the  very 
walls  of  Capua.  But  these  efforts  were  unavailing.  Sora  and 
Fregellae  were  recovered  as  quickly  as  they  had  been  lost,  and 
the  frontier  there  was  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of 
a  colony  at  Interamna.  The  Ausones  -were  punished  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  territory,  and  Roman  supremacy  further 
secured  by  the  two  colonies  of  Suessa  and  Pontia  (312).  The 
construction  of  the  famous  Via  Appia,'  the  work  of  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  opened  a  safe  and  direct  route  to 
Campania,  while  the  capture  of  Nola  deprived  the  Samnites  of 
their  last  important  stronghold  in  the  Campanian  lowlands. 
The  failure  of  these  attempts  broke  the  courage  even  of  the  Sam- 
nites. Their  hopes  were  indeed  raised  for  a  moment  by  the  news 
that  Etruria  had  risen  against  Rome  (310),  but  their  daring 
scheme  of  effecting  a  union  with  the  Etruscans  was  frustrated 

by  the  energy  of  the  Roman  generals.    Five  years 

'  later  (305)  the  Romans  revenged  a  Samnite  raid  into 

Campania  by  an  invasion  of  Samnium  itself.     Arpinum  on 

the    frontier  was   taken,  and   at   last,  after  a    twenty-two 

^^  years'   struggle,    the    Second    Samnite    War    was 

*  dosed  by  a  renewal  of  the  andent  treaty  with 
Rome  (304).* 

The  six  years  of  peace  which  followed  (304-298)  were 
employed  by  Rome  in  still  further  strengthening  her  position. 
^^  ^  Already,  two  years  before  the  peace,  a  rash  revolt  of 
the  Hcmid*  had  given  Rome  a  pretext  for  finally 
ainnexing  the  territory  of  her  ancient  allies.  The  tribal  con- 
federacy was  broken  up,  and  aU  the  Hemican  communities, 
^th  the  exception  of  three  which  had  not  joined  the  revolt, 
were  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state  as  munidpia,  with  the 
dvil  rights  of  the  ^man  franchise.    Between  the  Hemican 

>  Levy  viiL  aa.  *  Ibid.  ix.  39 ;  see  Apha.  Via. 

*  Ibid.  ix.  45.  *  Ibid.  ix.  43- 
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valley  and  the  frontiers  of  the  nearest  Sabellian  tribes  lay  what 
remained  of  the  once  formidable  people  of  the  Aequi.  In 
their  case,  too,  a  revolt  (304)  was  followed  by*  the 
annexation  of  their  territory,  which  was  marked  in  this 
case  by  the  formation  there  (301)  of  two  Roman  tribes 
(Aniensis  and  Teretina).'  Not  content  with  thus  carrying  the 
borders  of  their  own  territory  up  to  the  very  frontiers  of  the 
Sabdlian  country,  Rome  succeeded  (304)  in  finally  detaching 
from  the  Sabellian  confederacy  all  the  tribes  lying*  between 
the  north-east  frontier  of  I^tium  and  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Henceforward  the  Marsi,  Paeligni,  Vestini,  Mamidni  and 
Frentani  were  enrolled  among  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  not 
only  swelled  her  forces  in  the  field  but  interposed  a  useful 
barrier  between  her  enemies  to  the  north  in  Etruria  and  Umbria 
and  those  to  the  south  in  Samnium,  while  they  connected  her 
directly  with  the  friendly  Apulians.  Lastly,  as  a  security  for 
the  fidelity  at  least  of  the  nearest  of  these  allies,  colonies 
were  planted  in  the  Marsian  territories  at  Alba  Fucentia 
(303)  and  at  Carsioli  (298).  A  significant  indication  ^.  ^^ 
of  the  widening  range  of  Rome's  influence  in  Italy,  ' 
and  of  the  new  responsibilities  rapidly  pressing  upon  her, 
is  the  fact  that  when  in  302  the  Spartan  Cleonymus  ^^ 

landed  in  the  territory  of  the  Sallcntini,  far  away 
in  the  south-east,  he  was  met  and  repulsed  by  a  Roman 
force.' 

Six  years  after  the  condusion  of  the  treaty  which  ended 
the  Second  Samnite  War,  news  arrived  that  the  Samnites  were 
harassing  the  Lucanians.    Rome  at  once  interfered  to     rurd 
protect  her  allies.     Samnium  was  invaded  in  force,     Smmmlt9 
the  country  ravaged  and  one  stronghold  after  another      ^'f* 
captured.    Unable  any  longer  to  hold  their  own  in  a     ^iS." 
position  where  they  were  hedged  round  by  enemies, 
the   Samnite   leaders    turned  as  a    last   hope  to  the  com- 
munities of  northern  Etruria,  to  the  free  tribes  of  Umbria 
and  to  the  once  dreaded  Celts.    With  a  splendid  daring  they 
formed  the  scheme  of  uniting  all  these  peoples  with  them- 
selves in  a   last   desperate   effort   to    break   the  power  of 
Rome. 

For  some  forty  years  after  the  final  annexation  of 
southern  Etritria  (351  B.C.)  matters  had  remained  tmchanged 
in  that  quarter.  Sutrium  and  Nepete  still  guarded 
the  Roman  frontier;  the  natural  boundary  of  the  <>^ 
Ciminian  forest  was  still  intact;  and  up  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber  Rome  had  not  advanced  beyond  Falerii,  a 
few  miles  short  of  the  most  southerly  Umbrian  town  Ocriculum. 
But  in  3x1,  on  the  expiry,  apparently  of  the  long 
truce  with  Rome,  concluded  in  351,  the  northern 
Etruscans,  alarmed  no  doubt  by  the  rapid  advances  which  Rome 
was  making  farther  south,  rose  in  arms  and  attacked  Sutrium. 
The  attack,  however,  recoiled  disastrously  upon  the  heads 
of  the  assailants.  A  Roman  force  promptly  relieved  Sutrium) 
and  its  leader,  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus,  without  awaiting  orders 
from  home,  boldly  plunged  into  the  vrildsof  the  Ciminian  forest, 
and  crossing  them  safdy  swept  with  fire  and  sword  over  the 
rich  lands  to  the  north.  Then  turning  southward  he  met  and 
utterly  defeated  the  forces  which  the  Etruscans  had  hastily  raised 
in  the  hopes  of  intercepting  him  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake.* 
This  dedsive  victory  ended  the  war.  The  Etruscan  dties,  dis- 
united among  themselves,  and  enervated  by  long  years  of  peace, 
abandoned  the  struggle  for  the  time,  paid  a  heavy  indemnity 
and  concluded  a  truce  with  Rome  (309-8).  In  the 
same  year  the  promptitude  of  Fabius  easily  averted 
a  threatened  attack  by  the  Umbrians,  but  Rome  proceeded 
nevertheless  to  fortify  herself  in  her  invariable  fashion  against 
future  dangers  on  this  side,  by  an  alliance  with  Ocriculum, 
which  was  followed  ten  years  later  (299)  by  a  colony  at  Nequinum,* 
and  an  alliance  with  the  Picentes,  whose  position  in  the  rear 

•  Livy  X.  9.  •  Ibid.  be.  45.  »  Ibid.  x.  a. 

•  Ibid.  ix.  39.  Ihne  {RdmiscKe  GtschickU,  i.>  394  teq.)  throws 
some  doubts  on  the  traditioaal  accounts  of  this  war  and  of  that 
in  396. 

•  ft  received  the  name  of  Narnia  (Ltvy  x.  10). 
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of  Umbria  rendered  them  as  valuable  to  Rome  as  the  Apulians 
had  proved  farther  south. 

Fourteen  years  had  passed  since  the  battle  on  the  Vadimonian 
Lake,  when  the  Samnites  appeared  on  the  borders  of  Etruria  and 
ff^iffif  0i  called  on  the  peoples  of  northern  Italy  to  rise  against 
s»a'  the  common  enemy.    Their  appeal,  backed  by  the 

''"■'^^  presence  of  their  troops,  was  suocessf  iiL  The  Etruscans 
''^''  found  courage  to  face  the  Roman  lemons  once  more; 
a  few  of  the  Umbrians  joined  them;  but  the  most  valuable 
allies  to  the  Samnites  were  the  Celts,  who  had  for  some  time 
threatened  a  raid  across  the  Apennines,  and  who  now  marched 
eagerly  into  Umbria  and  joined  the  coalition.  The  news  that 
the  Celts  were  in  motion  produced  a  startling  effect  at  Rome, 
and  every  nerve  was  strained  to  meet  this  new  danger.  While 
two  armies  were  left  in  southern  Etruria  as  reserves,  the  two 
consuls,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  and  P.  Dedus  Mus  the 
younger,  both  tried  soldiers,  marched  northwards  up  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber  and  into  Umbria  at  the  head  of  four  Roman  legions 
and  a  still  larger  force  of  Italian  allies.  At  Sentinum,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Apennines,  they  encountered  the  united 
forces  of  the  Celts  and  Samnites,  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians 
having,  it  is  said,  been  withdrawn  for  thie  defence  of  their  own 
homes.  The  battle  that  followed  was  desperate,  and  the 
Roouins  lost  one  of  their  consuls,  Dedus,  and  more  than  8000 
men.*  But  the  Roman  victory  was  decisive.  The  Celts  were 
annihilated,  and  the  fear  of  a  second  Celtic  attack  on  Rome 
removed.  All  danger  from  the  coalition  was  over.  The 
Etruscan  communities  gladly  purchased  peace  by  the  payment 
of  indemnities.  The  rising  in  Umbria,  never  formidable,  died 
away,  and  the  Samnites  were  left  single-handed  to  bear  the 
whole  weight  of  the  wrath  of  Rome.  During  four  years 
more,  however,  they  desperatdy  defended  their  hi^and 
homes,  and  twice  at  least,  in  293  and  39a,  they 
^''  ^^'  managed'  to  place  in  the  fidd  a  force  suffident  to 
4M.  tattt  the  Roman  legions  on  equal  terms.    At  last, 

in  390,  the  consul  M'.Curius  Dentatus  finally  ex- 
hausted their  power  of  resistance.  Peace  was  conduded,  and 
it  is  significant  of  the  respect  inspired  at  Rome  by  their 
indoxiiitable  courage  that  they  were  allowed  to  become  the 
aUies  of  Rome,  on  equal  terms  and  without  any  sacrifice  of 
independence.* 
Between  the  dose  of  the  Third  Samnite  War  and  the  land- 
ing of  Pyrrhus  in  sSz  B.C.  we  find  Rome  engaged,  as 
her  wont  was,  in  quietly  extending  and  consolidating 
her  power.  In  southern  Italy  die  strengthened  her  hold  on 
Apulia  by  planting  on  the  borders  of  Apulia  and  Lucania  the 
strong  colony  of  Venusia.'  In  central  Italy  the  aimexation 
of  the  Sabine  country  (290)  carried  her  frontiers 
eastward  to  the  borders  of  her  Picentine  allies  on  the 
Adriatic*  Farther  east,  in  the  territory  of  the  Picentes  them- 
selves, she  established  colonies  on  the  Adriatic  coast  at  Hadria 
and  Castrum  (285-83).*  North  of  the  Picentes  lay 
the  territories  of  the-Cdtic  Senones  stretching  inland 
to  the  north-cast  borders  of  Etruria,  and  these  too  now  fell  into 
her  hands.  Ten  years  after  their  defeat  at  Sentinum  (285-84) 
a  Cdtic  force  descended  into  Etruria,  besieged  Arretium 
and  ddeated  the  relieving  force  despatched  by  Rome.  In 
383  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Dolabella  was  sent  to  avenge 
the  insult.  He  completdy  routed  the  Senones.  Their  lands 
were  annexed  by  Rome,  and  a  colony,  established  at  Sena 
on  the  coast.  This  success,  followed  as  it  was  by  the 
decisive  defeat  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Boii,  who 
had  invaded  Etruria  and  penetrated  as  far  south  as  the 
Vadimonian  Lake,  awed  the  Cdts  into  quiet,  and  for  more 
than  forty  years  there  was  comparative  tranquillity  in  northern 
Italy.' 
In  the  south,  however,  the  daims  of  Rome  to  supremacy 

*  Livy  X.  27; 

'  Livy.  Epit.  ».,  "  pacem  petentibus  Samnitibus  foedut  quarto 
rcnovatum  est." 
'  Dion.  Hal.  Exe.  xvi.  xvii.  S;  Veil.  Pat.  L  14. 
«  Livy,  Epit.  xi. ;  Veil,  Pat.  i.  14. 

•  Livy,  EpU.  X.  •  Ibid.  xii. ;  Pdyb.  iL  2a 
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were  now  to  be  disputed  by  a  new  and  formidaUe  foe.  At 
the  close  of  the  Third  Samnite  War  the  Greek  cities 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  found  themsdves  once 
more  harassed  b>  the  SabeUian  tribes  on  their  borders, 
whose  energies,  no  longer  absorbed  by  the  long  struggles 
in  central  Italy,  now  found  an  attractive  opening  southward. 
Naturally  enough  the  Greeks,  like  the  C^puans  sixty  y^ 
before,  appealed  for  aid  to  Rome  (283-82),  and  like 
the  Capuans  they  offered  in  return  to  recognize  the 
suzerainty  of  the  great  Latin  Republic.  In  reply  a  Roman 
force  under  C.  Fabridus  Lusdnus  marched  into  south  Italy, 
easily  routed  the  marauding  bands  of  Lucanians,  Bruttians  and 
Samnites,  and  established  Roman  garrisons  in  Locri,  Croton, 
Rhegium  and  Thurii.  At  Tarentum,  the  most  powerful  and 
flourishing  of  the  Greek  seaports,  this  sudden  and  rapid  advance 
of  Rome  ezdted  the  greatest  anxiety.  Tarentum  was  already 
allied  by  treaty  (301)  with  Rome,  and  she  had  now 
to  dedde  whether  this  treaty  should  be  exchanged 
for  one  which  would  place  her,  like  the  other  Greek  communiticft, 
under  the  protectorate  of  Rome,  or  whether  she  should  find 
some  ally  able  and  willing  to  assist  in  making  a  last  stand  for 
independence.  The  former  course,  in  Tarentum,  as  b^ore  at 
Capua,  was  the  one  favoured  by  the  aristocratic  party  ;  the 
latter  was  eagerly  supported  by  the  mass  of  the.people  aiid  their 
leaders.  While  matters  were  still  in  suspense,  the  appearance, 
contrary  to  the  treaty,  of  a  Roman  squadron  off  the  harbour 
dedded  the  controversy.  The  Tarentines,  indignant  at  the 
insult,  attacked  the  hostile  fleet,  killed  the  admiral  and  sunk 
most  of  the  ships.  Still  Rome,  rdjrizig  probably  on  her  partnans 
in  the  dty,  tried  negotiation,  and  an  alliance  appeared  lik^ 
after  all,  when  suddenly  the  help  for  which  the  Tarentine 
crats  had  been  looking  appeared,  and  war  with  Rome 
was  resolved  upon  (281-80).' 

King  Pyrrhus,*  whose  timdy  appearadce  seemed  for  t]» 
moment  to  have  saved  the  independence  of  Tarentum,  was  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  military  adventurers  whom  the  disturbed 
times  following  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  brought 
into  prominence.  Highispirited,  generous  and  ambitious,  be 
had  formed  the  scheme  of  rivaUing  Alexander's  achievensfents 
in  the  East,  by  winning  for  himself  an  empire  in  the  West.  He 
aspired  not  only  to  unite  under  his  rule  the  Greek  commuxutics 
of  Italy  and  Sidly,  but  to  overthrow  the  great  Phoenician 
state  of  Carthage — the  natural  enemy  of  Greeks  in  the  West,  as 
Persia  had  been  in  the  East.  Of  Rome  it  is  dear  that  be  knew 
little  or  nothing;  the  task  of  ridding  the  Greek  seaports  of 
their  barbarian  foes  he  no  doubt  regarded  as  an  easy  one; 
and  the  splendid  force  he  brought  with  him  was  intended 
rather  for  the  conquest  of  the  West  than  for  the  prdiminary 
work  of  chastising  a  few  Italian  tribes,  or  securing  the  sab- 
mission  of  the  unwarlike  Italian  Greeks.  He  defeated  the 
Roman  consul,  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Liris  (280),  and  gained  the  support  of  the  Greek  dties 
as  well  as  that  of  numerous  bands  of  Samnites, 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians.  But,  to  the  disappointment  of 
new  allies,  Pyrrhus  showed  no  anxiety  to  follow  up  his  advan- 
tage. His  heart  was  set  on  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  his  imme- 
diate objea  was  to  come  to  terms  with  Rome.  But  thou^  be 
advanced  as  n^  Rome  as  Anagnia  (279),  nothing  could 
shake  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  and  in  the  next  year 
(278)  he  again  routed  the  legions  at  Asculum  (AscoU),  but  only  to 
find  that  the  indomitable  resolution  of  the  enemy  was  stivngth- 
ened  by  defeat.  He  now  crossed  into  Sidly,  where,  though  at 
first  successful,  he  was  tmable  to  achieve  any  lasting  vesok. 
Soured  and  disappointed,  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy 
(276)  to  find  the  Roman  legions  steadily  moving 
southwards,  and  his  Italian  allies  disgusted  by  hia 
of  their  cause.  In  275  the  dedsive  battle  of  the  war 
was  fought  at  Benevcntum.  The  consul,  M\  Curius 
Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  Samnium,  gained  a  complete  victory. 

'  Livy,  EpU.  xii. ;  Plut.  Pyrrh.  13. 

*  For  his  career  and  for  the  story  of  his  wars  with  Rone,  aee  the 
article  Pyrxhus. 
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and  Pyrrhus,  unable  any  longer  to  face  bit  opponents  in  tbe 
field,  and  disappointed  of  all  assistance  from  his  allies,  retreated 
to  disgnst  to  Tarentum  and  thence  crossed  into  Greece.^ 

A  few  yean  later  (373)  Tarentum  was  surrendered 
to  Rome  by  its  Epirot  garrison;  it  was  granted  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  but  its  walls  were  razed  and  its  fleet  handed 
over  to  Rome.  In  370  Rhegium  also  entered  the 
ranks  of  Roman  allies,  and  finally  in  369  a  single 
campaign  crushed  the  last  efforts  at  resistance  in 
Samnium.  Rome  was  now  at  leisure  to  consolidate  the  position 
she  had  won.  Between  373  and  263  three  new  colonies 
^^'  ^''  were  founded  in  Samnium  and  Lucania — Paestum 
^  ^^  in  373,  Beneventum  in  368,  Aesemia  in  363.  In 
^  central  Italy  the  area  of  Roman  territory  was  increased 

by  the  full  enfranchisement  (268)  of  the  Sabines,' 
and  of  their  neighbours  to  the  east,  ^e  people  of  Picenum. 
To  guard  the  Adriatic  coast  colonies  were  established 
at  Ariminum  (368),  at  Firmum  and  at  Castrum 
Novum  (364),  while  to  the  already  ntuneious  maritime 
colonies  was  added  that  of  Cosa  in  Etruria.' 

Rome  was  now  the  undisputed  mistress  of  Italy.   The  limits 
of  her  supremacy  to  the  north  were  represented  roughly  by  a 
cto    line  drawn  across  the  peninsula  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Amo  on  the  west  to  that  of  the  Acsis  on  the  east.* 
Beyond  this  h'ne  lay  the  Ligurians  and  the  Celts;  all 
south  of  it  was  now  united  as  "Italy"  under  the  rule  of  Rome. 
But  the  rule  of  Rome  over  Italy,  like  her  wider  rule  over 
the  Mediterranean  coasts,  was  not  an  absolute  dominion  over 
conquered  subjects.   It  was  in  form  at  least  a  confederacy  under 
Roman  protection  and  guidance;  and  the  Italians,  like  the  pro- 
vincials, were  not  the  subjects,  but  the  "  allies  and  friends  "  of 
the  Roman  people.*  In  the  treatment  of  these  aUies  Rome  con- 
sistently followed  the  maxim,  divide  d  impera.  In  every  possible 
way  she  strove  to  isolate  them  from  each  other,  while  binding  them 
clMely  to  herself.    The  old  federal  groups  were  in  most  cases 
broken  up,  and  each  of  the  members  united  with  Rome  by  a 
special  treaty  of  alliance.    In  Etruria,  Latium,  Campania  and 
Magna  Graeda  the  city  state  was  taken  as  the  unit ;  in  central  Italy 
where  urban  life  was  non-existent,  the  unit  was  the  tribe.    The 
northern  Sabellian  peoples,  for  instance — ^the  Marsi,  Paeh'gni, 
Vestini,  Mamidni.  Frentani — ^were  now  constituted  as  separate 
communities  in  alliance  with  Rome.    In  many  cases,  too,  no 
freedom  of  trade  or  intermarriage  was  allowed  between  the  alh'es 
themselves,  a  policy  afterwards  systematically  pursued  in  the 
provinces.    Nor  were  all  these  numerous  allied  communities 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  regarded  their  relations  with  Rome 
herself.    To  begin  with,  a  sharp  distinction  was  drawn  between 
the"  Latini"  and  the  general  mass  of  Italian  allies.  The 
"  Latins  "  of  this  period  had  little  more  than  the  name 
in  common  with  the  old  thirty  Latin  peoples  of  the 
days  of  Spurius  Cassius.    With  a  few  except  ions,  such  as  Tibur 
and  Praeocste,  the  latter  bad  either  disappeared  or  had  been 
incotporated  with  the  Roman  state,  and  the  Latins  of  368  B.C. 
were  almost  exclusively  the  "  Latin  colonies,"  that  is  to  say, 
communities  founded  by  Rome,  composed  of  men  of  Roman 
blood,  and  whose  only  claim  to  the  title  "  Latin  "  lay  in  the  fact 
that  Rome  granted  to  them  some  portion  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  old  Latin  cities  under  the 
Cassian  treaty.*  Though  nominally  allies,  they  were  in  fact 
offshoots  of  Rome  herself,  bound  to  her  by  community  of  race, 
language  and  interest,  and  planted  as  Roman  garrisons  among 
alien  and  conquered  peoples.    The  Roman  citizen  who  joined 
a  Latin  colony  lost  his  citizenship — to  have  allowed  him  to 
retain  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  regarded  as  enlarging  too 
rapidly   the  limits   of  the  citizen  body;  but  he  received  in 

«  Livy,  Epit.  xiv.;  Plut.  Pyrrh.  36. 

s  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.  "  suffragii  ferendi  jus  Sabinis  datum.*' 

*  Ibid.;  Ltvy,  EpiL  xv. 

*  Mommaen.  Hut.  of  Rome,  a.  60.  note  i ;  Nisaen,  Ital.  Landeshtnde, 

L  p.  71- 

*  Beloch.  Ilai.  Btmd,  303:  Mommaen,  Wia,  0/  Rome,  ii.  60,  note  3. 

*  For  the  catmnoM  LatiMoe  founded  before  the  Firet  Punk  War,  — 
Belocb,  136  Mq. 


exchange  the  status  of  a  favoured  ally.  The  member  of  a  Latin 
colony  had  the  right  of  commeraum  and  down  to  368' 
of  amubium  also  with  Roman  citizens.  Provided 
they  left  sons  and  property  to  represent  them  at  home,  they 
were  free  to  migrate  to  Rome  and*  acquire  the  Roman  franchise. 
In  war-time  they  not  only  shared  in  the  booty,  but  claimed  a 
portion  of  any  land  confiscated  by  Rome  and  declared  "  public." 
These  privileges,  coupled  with  their  dose  natiu-al  affim'ties 
with  Rome,  successfully  secured  the  fidelity  of  the  Latin  colonies, 
which  became  not  only  the  most  effident  props  of  Roman 
supremacy,  but  powerful  agents  in  the  work  of  Romanizing 
Italy.  Below  the  privileged  Latins  stood  the  Italian  n# 
allies;  and  here  again  we  know  generally  that  there  UmHaa 
were  considerable  differences  of  status,  determined  *''''' 
in  each  case  by  the  terms  of  their  respective  treaties  with  Rome. 
We  are  told  that  the  Greek  dtles  of  Neapoh's  and  Heractea 
were  among  the  most  favoured;*  the  Bruttii,  on.  the  other  hand, 
seem,  even  before  the  Hamubalic  War,  to  have  been  less  gener- 
ously treated.  But  beyond  this  we  have  no  detailed  Information. 

Rome,  however,  did  not  nly  only  on  this  policy  of  isolation. 
Her  allies  were  attached  as  dosely  to  herself  as  they  were  dearly 
separated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  first  she  took  every 
security  for  the  nuuntenance  of  her  own  paramount  authority. 
Within  its  own  borders,  each  ally  was  Idt  to  manage  its  own 
affairs  as  an  independent  state.*  The  badges  which  marked 
subjection  to  Rome  in  the  provinces — the  resident  magistrate 
and  the  tribute — ^werft  unknown  in  Italy.  But  in  all  points 
affecting  the  relations  of  one  ally  with  another,  in  all  questions 
of  the  general  interests  of  Itidy  and  of  fordgn  policy,  the 
decision  rested  solely  with  Rome.  The  place  of  a  federal 
constitution,  of  a  federal  coundl,  of  federal  officers,  was  filled 
by  the  Roman  senate,  assembly  and  magistrates.  The  main* 
tenance  of  peace  and  order  in  Italy,  the  defence  of  the  coasts 
and  frontiers,  the  making  of  war  or  peace  with  foreign  powers, 
were  matters  the  settlement  of  which  Rome  kept  entirdy  in 
her  own  hands.  Each  allied  state,  in  time  of  war,  was  called 
upon  for  a  certain  contingent  of  men,  but,  though  its  contingent 
usually  formed  a  distinct  corps  under  officers  of  its  own,  Its 
numerical  strength  was  fixed  by  Rome,  it  was  brigaded  with  the 
Roman  legions^  and  was  under  the  ordecsof  the  Roman  consul.^ 

This  paramount  authority  of  Rome  throughout  the  peninsula 
was  confirmed  and  justified  by  the  fact  that  Rome  herself  was 
now  infinitely  more  powerful  than  any  one  of  her  r*« 
numerous  allies.  Her  territory,  as  distinct  from  that  KomMm 
bf  the  allied  states,  -covered  something  like  one-third  '^'^ 
of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  Aesis.  Along  the  west  coast 
It  stretched  from  Caere  to  the  southern  borders  of  Campania. 
Inland,  itinduded  the  former  territories  of  the  Aequi  and 
Hetnid,  the  Sabine  country,  and  even  extended  eastward  Into 
Picenum,  while  beyond  these  limits  were  outlying  districts, 
such  as  the  lands  of  the  Senonian  Cdts,  with  the  Roman  colony 
of  Sena,  and  others  elsewhere  in  Italy,  which  had  been  con- 
fiscated by  Rome  and  given  over  to  Roman  settlers.  Since  the 
first  important  annexation  of  territory  after  the  capture  of 
Veil  (396) ,  twelve  new  tribes  had  been  formed,"  and  the 
number  of  male  dtizens  registered  at  the  census  had 
risen  from  153,000  to  390,000.**    Within  this  enlarged  Roman 

^^  The  year  of  the  foundation  of  Ariminum,  the  first  Latin  colony 
inth  the  restricted  rights;  Cic.  Pro  Caec.  35,  303;  Mommscn, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  53  n.;  SUuUsr.  iii.  634;  Marquardt,  Staatsveno, 
i.  54;  Beloch,  155-58.  takes  a  different  view. 

*  Beloch,  Camp.  39;  Cic.  Pro  Baibo,  8,  3 1.  33.  50. 

*  For  the  relation  of  the  socii  Italici  to  Rome,  see  Mommsen, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  53  ff-;  Beloch,  Ital.  Bund,  cap.  x. 

>*  Beloch,  303.  The  importance  of  this  dut^r  of  the  allies  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  phrase,  "  socii  nominisve  Latini  quibus  ex  formula 
togatorum  militcs  in  terra  Italia  imperare  solent.' 

"  Four  in  South  Etruria  (387),  two  in  the  Pomptine  territory  (^58), 
two  in  Latium  (333),  two  in  the  territory  of  the  southern  Volsci  and 
the  Ager  Falemus  (31^),  two  in  the  Acquian  and  Hemican  territory 
(399).  The  total  of  thirty-five  was  completed  in  341  by  formation  of 
the  Velina  and  Quirina,  probably  in  the  Sabine  and  Picentine  dis- 
tricts, enfranchised  in  368.    See  Beloch,  33. 

^  LiW,  Epit.  xvi.;  Eutrop.  ii.  18;  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  h. 
55  n.;  Bekicfi.  cap.  iv.  pp.  77  seq. 
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State  were  now  included  numerous  communities  with  local 
Cohttln  institutions  and  government.  At  their  head  stood 
mmd  the  Roman  colonies  {coloniae  citium  Romanarum)^ 

founded  to  guard  especially  the  coasts  of  Latium  and 
Campania.^  Next  to  these  eldest  children  of  Rome 
came  those  communities  which  had  been  invested  with  the  full 
Roman  franchise,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  old  Latin  towns  of 
Arida,  Lanuvium,  Tusculum,  Nomentum  and  Pedum.  Lowest 
in  the  scale  were  those  which  had  not  been  considered  ripe  for 
the  full  franchise,  but  had,  like  Caere,  received  instead  the 
eivitas  sine  suffragio,  the  civil  without  the  political  rights.' 
Their  members,  though  Roman  citizens,  were  not  enrolled  in  the 
tribes,  and  in  time  of  war  served  not  in  the  ranks  of  the  Roman 
legions  but  in  separate  contingents.  In  -addition  to  these 
organized  town  communities,  there  were  also  the  groups  of 
Roman  settlers  on  the  public  lands,  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
village  communities  of  the  enfranchised  highland  districts  in 
central  Italy. 

The  administrative  needs  of  this  enlarged  Rome  were  obviously 
such  as  could  not  be  adequately  satisfied  by  the  system  which 
had  done  well  enough  for  a  small  dty  state  with  a  few  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  old  centralization  of  all  government  in 
Rome  itself  had  become  an  impossibility,  and  the  Roman  states- 
men did  their  best  to  meet  the  altered  requirements  of  the  time. 
The  urban  communities  within  the  Roman  pale,  colonies  and 
municipiat  were  allowed  a  large  measure  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. In  all  we  find  local  assemblies,  senates  and  magistrates, 
to  whose  hands  the  ordinary  routine  of  local  administration 
was  confided,  and,  in  spite  of  differences  in  detail,  e.g.  in  the 
titles  and  numbers  of  the  magistrates,  the  same  type  of  consti- 
tution prevailed  throughout.*  But  these  local  authorities  were 
carefully  subordinated  to  the  higher  powers  in  Rome.  The  local 
constitution  could  be  modified  or  revoked  by  the  Roman  senate 
and  assembly,  and  the  local  magistrates,  no  les&  than  the 
ordinary  members  of  the  community,  were  subject  to  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  Roman  consuls^  praetors  and  censors. 
In  particular,  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  administration  of 
justice  well  under  central  controL  The  Roman  citizen  in  a 
colony  or  municipitim  enjoyed,  of  course,  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Roman  people  in  a  capital  case.  We  may  also  assume  that 
from  the  first  some  limit  was  placed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  magistrate,  and  that  cases  falling  outside  it  came  beforer 
the  central  authorities.  But  an  additional  safeguard  for  the 
equitable  and  uniform  administration  of  Roman  law, 
in  communities  to  many  of  which  the  Roman  code 
was  new  and  unfamiliar,  was  provided  by  the  institution  of 
prefects  (praefecti  juri  dicundo),*  who  were  sent  out  annually, 
as  representatives  of  the  Roman  praetor,  to  administer  justice 
in  the  colonies  and  municipia.  To  prefects  was,  moreover, 
assigned  the  charge  of  those  districts  within  the  Roman  pale 
where  no  urban  communities,  and  consequently  no  organized  local 
government,  existed.  In  these  two  institutions,  that  of  municipal 
government  and  that  of  prefectures,  we  have  already  two  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  later  imperial  system  of  government. 

.Lastly,  the  changes  which  the  altered  p>osition  and  increased 
responsibilities  of  Rome  had  effected  in  her  military  system' 
Tf  tended  to  weaken  the  intimate  connexion  between 

miBtsry  the  Roman  army  in  the  field  and  the  Roman  people 
aytttm,  2X  home,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  that  com- 
plete breach  between  the  two  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal 
to  the  Republic.  It  is  true  that  service  in  the  legion  was  still 
the  first  duty  and  the  highest  privilege  of  the  fully  qualified 
citizen.  But  this  service  was  gradually  altering  in  character. 
Though  new  legions  were  still  raised  each  year  for  the  summer 

^Ostla,  Antium,  Tarracina,  Mintumae,  Sinuessa,  and,  on  the 
Adriatic,  Sena  and  Castrum  Novum. 
'  To  both  these  classes  the  term  municipia  was  applied. 

*  For  details,  sec  Bcloch,  lial.  Bund,  caps,  v.,  vi.,  vii.  The  enfran- 
chised communities  in  most  cases  retained  the  old  titles  for  their 
magistrates,  and  hence  the  variety  in  their  desic; nations. 

*  For  the  praefecti,  sec  Mommscn,  Hisl.  of  Rome,  ii.  49,  67,  and 
Staatsr.  ii.  608;  Bcloch,  130-1^3. 

*  Mommsrn,  Hist,  oj Rome,  ii.  72  scq. :  Livy  viii,  8 ;  Polyb.  vi.  17-42. 
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campaigns,  this  was  by  no  means  always  accompanied,  as 
formerly,  by  the  disbandment  of  those  already  on  foot,  and 
this  increase  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  citizen  was 
kept  with  the  standards  had,  as  early  as  the  siege  of  Veil, 
necessitated  a  further' deviation  from  the  old  theory  of  military 
service — the  introduction  of  pay.*  Moreover,  while  in  tbe 
early  days  of  the  Republic  the  same  divisions  served  for  the 
soldier  in  the  legion  and  the  dtizen  in  the  assembly,  in  the 
new  manipular  system,'  with  its  three  lines,  no  regard  was  paid 
to  civic  distinctions,  but  only  to  length  of  service  and  miliTary 
efficiency,  while  at  the  same  time  the  more  open  order  of  fighting 
which  it  involved  demanded  of  each  soldier  greater  skill,  and 
therefore  a  more  thorough  training  in  arms  than  the  old  phalanx. 
One  other  change  resulted  from  the  new  miUtary 
necessities  of  the  time,  which  was  as  fruitful  of  results 
as  the  incipient  separation  between  the  citizen  and 
the  soldier.  Under  the  early  Republic,  the  chief  command  of 
the  legions  rested  with  the  consuls  of  the  year.  But,  as  Rome's 
miUtary  operations  increased  in  area  and  in  distance  from 
Rome,  a  larger  staff  became  necessary,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  summoning  home  a  consul  in  the  field  from  an  unfinished 
campaign  became  intolerable.  The  remedy  found,  that  of 
prolonging  for  a  further  period  the  imperium  of  the  consxil« 
was  first  applied  in  327  B.C.  in  the  case  of  Q.  Publilius  PhlXo,* 
and  between  327  and  264  instances  of  this  prorogatio 
imperii  became  increasingly  common.  This  proconsular 
authority,  originally  an  occasional  and  subordinate  one, 
destined  to  become  first  of  all  the  strongest  force  in  the  Republic, 
and  ultimately  the  chief  prop  of  the  power  of  the  Caesars. 

Period  B:  Rome  akd  the  MEOiTEitsANEAN  States,  265- 
146  B.C. — (a)  Conquest  of  the  West. — Though  marked  out  by 
her  geographical  position  as  the  natural  centre  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Italy  had  hitherto  played  no  active 
part  in  Mediterranean  politics,  but,  now  that  she  was  for  the  first 
time  united,  it  was  felt  throughout  the  Mediterranean  irorld 
that  a  new  power  had  arisen,  and  Rome,  as  the  head  and 
representative  of  Italy,  found  herself  irresistibly  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  Mediterranean  affairs.    Egypt  sought  her  alliance. 
and  Greek  scholars  began  to  interest  themselves  keenly  in 
the  history,  constitution,  and  character  of  the  Latin  Rcpublk 
which  had  so  suddenly  become  famous.     But  Rome   looked 
naturally  westward  rather  than  eastward.    The  western  coasts 
of  the  peninsula  were  the  most  fertile  and  populous  and  wealthy; 
and  it  was  in  this  direction  that  the  luitural  openings  for  Italian 
commerce  were  to  be  found.     It  was,  however,  precisely  on 
this  side  that  Rome  had  seriotis  grotmd  for  anxiety, 
was  now  at  the  height  of  her  power.     Her   outposts 
threateningly  near  to  Italy  in  Sardinia  and  in  Sicily,  while  her 
fleets  swept  the  seas  and  jealously  guarded  for  the  ben^t  of 
Carthage  alone  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  West.    In  the  cast 
of  Sicily,  Syracuse  still  upheld  the  cause  of  Greek  independence 
against  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  Greek  race;  but  Syracuse 
stood    alone,  and    her    resources  were    comparatively    small 
What  Rome  had  to  fear  was  the  establishment,  and  that  at  i» 
distant  date,  of  an  absolute  Carthaginian  domination  over  tbe 
Western  seas — a  domination  which  would  not  only  be  fatal  to 
Italian  commerce,  but  would  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  safety 
of  the  Italian  coasts. 

It  was  above  all  things  essential  for  Rome  that  tbe  Cartha- 
ginians should  advance  no  farther  eastward.  But  already 
in  272  Tarentum  had  almost  fallen  into  their  grasp, 
and  seven  years  later  Rome  was  threatened  with  the 
establishment  of  Carthaginian  rule  at  Messana,  within 
sight  of  the  Italian  coast.  The  intervention  of  both 
powers  in  a  quarrel  between  the  Mamertines,  a  body  of 
Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  occupied  Messana,  and  Hiero  II. 

•  Livy  IV.  59. 
'  This  system  was  probably  introduced  in  order  to  meet  the  char]e* 

of  the  Celtic  swordsmen,  but  it  was  perfected  during  the  Samnitt 
wars.  Sec  Marquardt,  Staatsvenv.  iii.  350  scq.;  Dareinbcfig-Sa£6oi, 
Dictionnaire  des  aniiquitis,  s.v.    "  Lcgio  '   (Cagnat). 

*  Livy  viii.  23,  "  ut  pro  consule  rem  geraret  quoad  drtwJlataM 
csset." 
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of  Syracuse,  led  to  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Rome  and 
^_^  Carthage  in  264  B.C.    The  military  history  of  the 

struggle  which  followed  is  treated  in  the  article  Punic 
Wabs;  it  will  suffice  to  note  here  that  the  war  lasted  until 
241  B.C.,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  compelled  to  cede  Sicily 
and  the  Lipari  islands  to  Rome,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
3200  talents  (about  £800,000). 

The  struggle  was  one  in  which  both  Rome  and  Carthage  were 
serving  an  apprenticeship  in  a  warfare  the  conditions  of  which 
were  unfamiliar  to  both.  The  Roman  legions  were  foes  very 
unlike  any  against  which  the  Carthaginian  leaders  had  ever 
led  their  motley  array  of  mercenaries,  while  Rome  was  called 
upon  for  the  first  time  to  fight  a  war  across  the  sea,  and  to  fight 
with  ships  against  the  greatest  naval  power  of  the  age.  The 
novelty  of  these  conditions  accounts  for  much  of  the  vacillating 
and  uncertain  action  observable  on  both  sides.  It  is  possible 
that  Hamilcar  had  already  made  up  his  mind  that  Rome  must 
be  attacked  and  crushed  in  Italy,  but  his  government  attempted 
nothing  more  than  raids  upon  the  coast.  There  are  indications 
also  that  some  in  the  Roman  senate  saw  no  end  to  the  struggle 
but  in  the  destruction  of  Carthage;  yet  an  invasion  of  Africa 
was  only  once  seriously  attempted,  and  then  only  a  half-hearted 
support  was  given  to  the  expedition.  But  these  peculiarities 
in  the  war  served  to  bring  out  in  the  clearest  relief  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  two  contending  states.  The  chief 
dangers  for  Carthage  lay  obviously  in  the  jealousy  exhibited  at 
home  of  her  officers  abroad,  in  the  difficulty  of  controlling  her 
mercenary  troops,  and  in  the  ever-present  possibility  of  dis- 
affection among  her  subjects  in  Libya — dangers  which  even  the 
genius  of  Hannibal  failed  finally  to  surmount.  Rome,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  strong  in  the  public  spirit  of  her  citizens, 
the  fidelity  of  her  allies,  the  valour  and  discipline  of  her  legions. 
What  she  needed  was  a  system  which  should  make  a  better  use 
of  her  splendid  materials  than  one  under  which  her  plans  were 
shaped  from  day  to  day  by  a  divided  senate,  and  executed  by 
officers  who  were  changed  every  year,  and  by  soldiers  most  of 
whom  returned  home  at  the  close  of  each  summer's  campaign. 

The  interval  between  the  First  and  Second  Punic  Wars  was 
employed  by  both  Rome  and  Carthage  in  strengthening  their 
respective  positions.  The  eastern  end  of  Sicily  was  still  left 
under  the  rule  of  Hiero  as  the  ally  of  Rome,  but  the  larger 
western  portion  of  the  island  became  directly  subject  to  Rome, 
and  a  temporary  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made  for  its 
government,  either  by  one  of  the  two  praetors,  or  possibly  by  a 
quaestor.*  Sardinia  and  Corsica  had  not  been  surrendered  to 
Ma  SIS      Ro™*  ^y  ^^^  treaty  of  241,  but  three  years  later  (230), 

'  '  on  the  invitation  of  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries 
stationed  in  the  islands,  a  Roman  force  occupied  them;  Carth- 
age protested,  but,  on  the  Romans  threatening  war,  she  gave 
way,  and  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  formally  ceded  to  Rome, 
though  it  was  some  seven  or  eight  years  before  all  resistance 
-^^  on  the  part  of  the  natives  themselves  was  crushed. 

In  227,  however,  the  senate  considered  matters  ripe 
for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  administration  in  her 
oversea  possessions.  In  that  year  two  additional  praetors 
were  elected;  to  one  was  assigned  the  charge  of  western  Sicily, 
to  the  other  that  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,*  and  thus  the  first 
stones  of  the  Roman  provincial  system  were  laid.  Of  at  least 
equal  importance  for  the  security  of  the  peninsula  was  the 
subjugation  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  These, 
beaded  by  the  Boii  and  Insubres  and  assisted  by  levies  from 
^_  the  Celts  to  the  westward,  had  in  225  alarmed  the 

wholeof  Italy  by  invading  Etruria  and  penetrating  to 
Clusittm,  only  three  days'  journey  from  Rome.  Here,  however, 
their  courage  seems  to  have  failed  them.  They  retreated 
northward  along  the  Etruscan  coast,  until  at  Telamon  their 
way  was  barred  by  the  Roman  legions,  returning  from  Sardinia 
to  the  defence  of  Rome,  while  a  second  consular  army  hung 
upon  their  rear.   ThUs  hemmed  in,  the  Celts  fought  desperately, 

>  Maxquardt,  ^aaUterm,  i.  243;  Mommstn,  Hisl,  0/  Ranu^  ii.  aog; 
Appian,  Sic.  2. 
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but  were  completely  defeated  and  the  flower  of  their  tribesmen 
slain.  The  Romans  followed  up  their  success  by  invading  the 
Celtic  territory.  The  Boii  were  easily  reduced  to  submission. 
The  Insubres,  north  of  the  Po,  resisted  more  obstinately,  but  by 
22a  the  war  was  over,  and  all  the  tribes  in  the  rich  ^_ 

Po  valley  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The 
conquered  Celts  were  not  enrolled  among  the  Italian  allies 
of  Rome,  but  were  treated  as  subjects  beyond  the  frontier. 
Three  colonies  were  founded  to  hold  them  in  check — Placentia 
(218)  and  Cremona  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubres,  Mutina  (183) 
in  that  of  the  Boii;  and  the  great  northern  road  (Via  Flaminia) 
was  completed  as  far  as  the  Celtic  border  at  Ariminum. 

On  the  Adriatic  coast  the  immediate  interests  of  Rome  were 
limited  to  rendering  the  sea  safe  for  Italian  trade.  It  was  with 
this  object  that,  in  229,  the  first  Roman  expedition 
crossed  the  Adriatic,  and  inflicted  severe  chastisement 
on  the  Illyrian  pirates  of  the  opposite  coast.'  This  expedition 
was  the  means  of  establishing  for  the  first  time  direct  political 
relations  between  Rome  and  the  states  of  Greece  proper,  to 
many  of  which  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Adriatic  was  of 
as  much  importance  as  to  Rome  herself.  Alliances  were  con- 
cluded with  Corey ra,  Epidamnus,  and  Apollonia;  and  em- 
bassies explaining  the  reasons  which  had  brought  Roman 
troops  into  Greece  were  sent  to  the  Aetolians,  the  Achaeans, 
and  even  to  Athens  and  Corinth.  Everywhere  they  were  well 
received,  and  the  admission  of  the  Romans  to  the  Isthmian 
games*  (228)  formally  acknowledged  them  as  the 
natural  allies  of  the  free  Greek  states  against  both 
barbarian  tribes  and  foreign  despots.  Meanwhile  Carthage 
had  acquired  a  possession  which  promised  to  compensate  her 
for  the  loss  of  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  The  genius  of 
her  greatest  citizen  and  soldier,  Hamilcar  Barca,  had  appreciated 
the  enormous  value  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  conceived 
the  scheme  of  founding  there  a  Carthaginian  dominion  which 
should  not  only  add  to  the  wealth  of  Carthage,  but  supply  her 
with  a  base  of  operations  for  a  war  of  revenge  with  Rome. 
The  conquest  of  southern  and  eastern  Spain,  begun 
by  Hamilcar  (236-28)  and  carried  on  by  his  kinsman 
Hasdrubad  (228-21),  was  completed  by  his  son 
Hannibal,  who,  with  all  his  father's  genius,  inherited  also 
his  father's  hatred  of  Rome,  and  by  219  the  authority  ^^^ 

of  Carthage  had  been  extended  as  far  as  the  Ebro 
(see  Spain,  History).     Rome  had  not  watched  this  rapid  ad- 
vance without  anxiety,  but,  probably  owing  to  her  troubles 
with  the  Celts,  she  had  contented  herself  with  stipu-  ^. 

lating  (226)  that  Carthage  should  not  carry  her  arms 
beyond  the  Ebro,  so  as  to  threaten  Rome's  ancient  ally,  the 
Greek  Massilia  (mod.  Marseilles),  and  with  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  nominally  Greek  communities,  Emporiae 
and  Saguntum,*  on  the  east  coast. 

But  these  precautions  were  of  no  avail  against  the  resolute 
determination  of  Hannibal,  with  whom  the  conquest  of  Spain 
was  only  preliminary  to  an  attack  upon  Italy,  and  who  could 
not  afford  to  leave  behind  him  in  Spain  a  state  allied  to  Rome. 
In  219,  therefore,  disregarding  the  protests  of  a  Roman  embassy, 
he  attacked  and  took  Saguntum,  an  act  which,  as  he  had  fore- 
seen, rendered  a  rupture  with  Rome  inevitable,  while  it  set 
his  own  hands  free  for  a  further  advance. 

For  the  details  of  the  war  which  followed,  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  the  articles  Punic  Wars,  Hannibal,  and  Sapio. 
From  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  until  the  crowning  SMootf 
victory  of  Cannae  in  216  Hannibal's  career  of  success  p^ate 
was  unchecked;  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman   ^'n 
army  in  that  battle  was  followed  by  the  defection  ^t^J 
of  almost  the  whole  of  southern  Italy,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  Latin  colonies  and  the  Greek  coast  towns.    In 
215,  moreover,  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  formed  an  alliance  S38. 

with  Hannibal  and  threatened  to  invade  Italy;  in  "'• 

214  Syracuse  revolted,  and  in  212  the  Greek  cities  ^' 

in  S.  Italy  went  over  to  Hannibal.    But  the  indomitable  spirit 

'  Polyb.  ii.  8  aeq.  Mbtd.ii.  la. 

'  Livy  xxi.  2,  5;  Polyb.  iii.  15,  31. 
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oC  the  Romans  asserted  itself  In  the  face  of  these  crushing 
J4J  misfortunes.  In  212  Syracuse  was  recovered;  in  an 
'  *  Capua  fell  after  a  long  siege  which  Hannibal  failed 
to  raise,  even  by  his  famous  march  up  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  coalition  was  formed  in  Greece  against 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  which  effectually  paralysed  his  offensive 
action.  Hannibal  was  now  confined  to  Lucania  and  Bruttium, 
and  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  marching  from  Spain  to  join  him, 
was  defeated  and  slain  on  the  river  Metaunis  (207). 
The  war  in  Italy  was  now  virtually  ended,  fof ,  though 
during  four  years  more  Hannibal  stood  at  bay  in  a  comer  of 
Bruttium,  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  Roman 
authority  throughout  the  peninsula.  Sicily  was  once  more 
secure;  and  finally  in  206,  the  year  after  the  victory 
on  the  Melaurus,  the  successes  of  the  young  P.  Sdpio 
in  Spain  (21 1-6)  were  crowned  by  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula.  On  his 
return  from  Spain  Scipio  eagerly  urged  an  immediate  invasion 
of  Africa.  The  senate  hesitated;  but  Sdpio  gained 
the  day.  He  was  elected  consul  for  205,  and  given 
the  province  of  Sicily,  with  permission  to  cross  into  Africa 
if  he  thought  fit.  Voluntary  contributions  of  men,  money,  and 
supplies  poured  in  to  the  support  of  the  popular  hero;  and 
by  the  end  of  205  Sdpio  had  collected  in  Sicily  a  suffident 
ggff  force  for  his  purpose.    In  204  he  crossed  to  Africa, 

'  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the   Numidian  prince 

Massinissa,  whose  friendship  he  had  made  in 
Spain.  In  203  he  twice  defeated  the  Carthaginian  forces, 
and  a  large  party  at  Carthage  were  anxious  to  accept 
his  offer  of  negotiations.  But  the  advocates  of  resistance 
triumphed. 

Hannibal  was  recalled  from  Italy,  and  returned  to  fight  his 
last  battle  against  Rome  at  Zama,  where  Sdpio,  who  had 
been  continued  in  command  as  proconsul  for  202  by  a 
spedal  vote  of  the  people,  won  a  complete  victory. 
The  war  was  over.  The  Roman  assembly  voted  that  the 
Carthaginian  request  for  peace  should  be  granted,  and  en- 
trusted the  settlement  of  the  terms  to  Sdpio  and  a  com- 
mission of  ten  senators.  Carthage  was  allowed  to  retain  her 
territory  in  Africa;  but  she  undertook  to  wage  no  wars 
outside  Africa,  and  none  inside  without  the  consent  of  Rome. 
She  surrendered  all  her  ships  but  ten  triremes,  her  elephants, 
and  all  prisoners  of  war,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
10,000  talents  in  fifty  years.  The  Numidian  Massinissa 
iq.v.)  was  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  territory,  and  was 
enrolled  among  the  "  allies  and  friends "  of  the  Roman 
people. 

The  battle  of  Zama  decided  the  fate  of  the  West.  The  power 
of  Carthage  was  broken  and  her  supremacy  passed  to  Rome. 
fkeWMf  Henceforth  Rome  had  no  rival  to  fear  westward  of 
uadw  Italy,  and  it  rested  with  herself  to  settle  within  what 
ifomam  limits  her  supremacy  should  be  confined  and  what  form 
""  '  it  should  take.   For  the  next  fifty  years,  however,  Rome 

was  too  deeply  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  to  tnink  of 
extending  her  rule  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  rich 
inheritance  which  had  fallen  to  her  by  the  defeat 
of  Carthage;  but  within  this  area  considerable  advance  was 
made  in  the  organization  and  consolidation  of  her  rule.  In 
Sicily  and  Spain,  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  Roman 
SkHy  government  was  imperatively  necessary,  if  these 
sad  possessions  were  not  either  to  fall  a  prey  to  internal 

^^^'^  .  anarchy,  or  be  recovered  for  Carthage  by  some  second 
Hamilcar.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  Sicily  the  former 
dominions  of  Hiero  were  at  once  united  with  the  western 
half  of  the  island  as  a  single  province,'  and  that  in  Spain. 
gfg  after  nine  years  of  a  provisional  government  ( 206--197) , 

g^g^gf^       two  provinces  were  in   197*  definitely  established, 
and  each,  like  Sicily,  assigned  to  one  of  the  praetors 
for  the  year,  two  additional  praetors  being  elected  for  the 

*  Liyv  xxvi.  40.    The  union  was  apparently  effected  in  210. 
'Ibid,  xxxii.  27;  cf.  Marquardt,  otaatsvcrw.  i. 
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purpose.     But  here  the  resemblance  between  the  two  cases 
ends.    From  201  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Slave 
War  in  136  there  was  unbroken  peace  in  Sicily,  and 
its  part  in  the  history  is  limited  to  its  important 
functions  in  supplying  Rome  with  com  and  in  provisioning 
and  clothing  the  Roman  legions.*   It  became  every  year  a  more 
integral  part  of  Italy;  and  a  large  proportion  even  of  the  bod 
itself  passed  gradually  into  the  hands  of  enterprisingL  Roman 
spectilaton.     The   governors   of   the   two   Spains  had  very 
different  work  to  do  from  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Sicilian  praetors.    The  condition  of  Spain  required  that  year 
after  year  the  praetors  du>uld  be  armed  with  the  conuilar 
authority,  and  backed  by  a  standing  force  of  four  legions,  while 
more  than  once  the  presence  of  the  consuls  themselves  was 
found  necessary.     Still,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  work 
of  pacification  proceeded.   To  M.  Pordus  Calo,*  the  censor,  ami 
to  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus  (praetor  and  pro- 
praetor, 180-79),  father  of  the  two  tribunes,  >s  mainly 
due  the  credit  of  quieting  the  Cdtiberian  tribes  of 
central  Spain,  and  the  government  of  Gracchus  was  foOowed 
by  thirty  years  of  comparative  tranquillity.    The  insunectioD 
headed  by  Viriathus  in  149  was  largely  caused  by  exac- 
tions of  the  Roman  magistrates  themsdves,  while 
its  obstinate  contintiance  down  to  the  capture  of  Numanlia, 
in  133,  was  almost  as  much  the  result  of  the  incapadty 
of  the  Ronun  commanders.*   But  the  re-settlement  of 
the  country  by  Sdpio  Africanus  the  younger  in  that  year  left 
all  Spain,  witJi  the  exception  of  the  highland  Astures  and 
Cantabri  in  the  north-west,  finally  and  tranquilly  subject  lo 
Rome.     Roman  traders  and  speculators  flocked  to  the  sea- 
port towns  and  spread  inland.     The  mines  became  centres 
of    Roman    industry;    the    Roman   legbnaries   quartered  in 
Spain    year   after   year   married    Spanish    wives,   and   when 
their  service  was  over  gladly  settled  down  in  Spain  in  pre- 
ference   to    returning    to    Italy.      The    first    Roman    com- 
munities   established    outside  -  Italy    were    both    planted   ia 
Spain,    and    both    owed    their    existence    to    the    R<HnaD 
legions.' 

In  Africa  there  was  no  question  at  first  of  the  introduction 
of  Roman  government  by  the  formation  of  a  province  (see 
Afuca,  Roman).  Carthage,  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  treaty  of  201,  was  placed  under  the  jealous  watch 
of  the  loyal  prince  of  Numidia,  who  himself  willingly 
acknowledged  the  s\uerainty  of  Rome.  But  it  was 
impossible  for  this  arrangement  to  be  permanenL 
Every  symptom  of  reviving  prosperity  at  Carthage  was 
regarded  at  Rome  with  feverish  anxiety,  and  neither  the 
expulsion  of  Hannibal  in  195  nor  his  death  in  183  did 
much  to  check  the  growing  conviction  that  Rome 
would  never  be  secure  while  her  rival  existed.  It  was 
therefore  with  grim  satisfaction  that  many  in  the  Roman  senate 
watched  the  increasing  irritation  of  the  Carthaginians  under  the 
harassing  raids  and  encroachments  of  thdr  favoured  neighbour 
Massinissa,  and  waited  for  the  moment  when  Carthage  should, 
by  some  breach  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  her,  sapply 
Rome  with  a  pretext  for  interference.  At  last  in  151 
came  the  news  that  Carthage,  in  defiance  of  treaty 
obligations,  was  actually  at  war  with  Massinissa.  The  anlJ- 
Carthaginan  party  in  the  senate,  headed  by  M.  Pordus  Cato, 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity,  and  war  was  declared,  and 
nothing  short  of  the  destmction  of  their  dty  itself  was  demanded 
from  the  despairing  Carthaginians.  The  demand  was  refused, 
and  in  149  the  siege  of  Carthage  begun.  During  the  next  two 
years  little  progress  was  made,  but  in  147  P.  Cornelius  ggf^ 

Scipio  Aemilianus,  grandson  by  adoption  of  the  con- 
queror of  Hannibal,  was,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  though 

*  Ltyy  xxvii.  5,  "  pace  ac  bello  fidisamum  annonae  aufasidiuia  "; 
cf.  xxxii.  27. 

*  Some  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  later  campakn*.  i* 
Spain  by  the  recently  discovered  fragment  of  an  ephome  of  livy 
(Oxyrhynchus  Papyn.  iv.  668;  Komemann,  Die  neme  Lmtuepittmi 
aus  Oxyrhynckos  (1904). 

■  ItaUqa  (306),  Appian.  Jber.  38;  Carteia  (171),  Livy  xlal  3. 
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ooly  a  candidate  for  the  aedfleship,  elected  consul,  and  given  the 
command  in  Africa.  In  the  next  year  (146)  Carthage 
was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground.  Its  territory 
became  the  Roman  province  of  Africa,  while  Numkiia,  now 
ruled  by  the  three  sons  of  Massinissa,  remained  as  an  allied 
state  under  Roman  suzerainty,  and  served  to  protect  the 
new  province  against  the  raids  of  the  desert  tribes  (see 
Caktrace). 

In  Italy  itself  the  Hannibalic  war  had  been  followed  by  im- 
portant changes.  In  the  north  the  Celtic  tribes  paid  for  their 
^^^  sympathy  with  Hannibal  by  the  final  loss  of  all  scpar- 

^'^'  ate  political  existence.  Ciquuiane  Gaul,  studded  with 
colonies  and  6ooded  with  Roman  settlers,  was  rapidly 
Romanized.  Beyond  the  Padus  (Po)  in  Polybius's  time  Roman 
civilization  was  already  widely  spread.  In  the  extreme  north- 
east the  Latin  colony  of  AquQeia,  the  last  of  its  kind,  was 
founded  in  181,  to  control  the  Alpine  tribes,  while  in 
^^  the  north-west  the  Ligurians  were  held  in  check  by 

the  colony  of  Luna  (180),  and  by  the  extensive  settle- 
ments of  Roman  citizens  and  Latins  made  on  Ligurian 
S8I,  territory  in  173.^    In  southern  Italy  the  depression  of 

the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  begun  by  the  raids  of  the 
Sabellian  tribes,  was  completed  by  the  repeated  blows  inflicted 
upon  them  during  the  Hannibalic  struggle  Some  of  them  lost 
territory^  all  suffered  from  a  decline  of  population  and  loss 
of  trade;  and  their  place  was  taken  by  such  new  Roman  settle- 
ments as  Brundusium  (Brindisi)  and  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli).*  In 
the  interior  the  southern  Sabellian  tribes  suffered  scarcely  less 
severely.  The  Bruttii  were  struck  off  the  list  of  Roman  allies, 
and  neariy  all  Xheir  territory  was  confiscated.*  To  the  Apulians 
and  Lucanians  no  such  hard  measure  was  meted  out;  but  their 
strength  had  been  broken  by  the  war,  and  their  numbers 
dwindled;  large  tracts  of  land  in  their  territories  were 
seized  by  Rome,  and  allotted  to  Roman  settlers,  or  occu- 
pied by  Roman  speculators.  That  Etruria  also  suffered 
from  declining  energy,  a  dwindling  population,  and  the 
^read  of  large  estates  is  clear  from  the  state  of 
*"•  things   existing    there    in  133.    It    was   indeed    in 

central  luly,  the  home  of  the  Latins  and  their  nearest 
kinsmen,  and  in  the  new  Latin  and  Roman  settlements 
throughout  the  peninsula  that  progress  and  activity  were 
henceforth  concentrated. 

(6)  Rome  in  the  fiflif.aoo-rjj.— Ever  since  the  repulse 
of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  Rome  had  been  slowly  drifting 
into  closer  contact  with  the  Eastern  states.  With  one 
of  the  three  great  powers  which  had  divided  between  them  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  with  Egypt,  she  had  formed  an  alliance 
in  373,  &^  ^^  alliance  had  been  cemented  by  the  growth 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.*  In 
33%  her  chastisement  of  the  Illyrian  pirates  had  led 
naturally  enough  to  the  establishment  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  some  of  the  states  of  Greece  proper.  In  214 
the  alliance  between  Philip  V  and  Hannibal,  and  the  former's 
threatened  attack  on  Italy,  forced  her  into  war  with  Maccdon, 
at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  the  Greek  states  against  him.  which 
effectually  frustrated  his  designs  against  herself;  at  the  first 
^^  opportunity,  however  (205),  she  ended  the  war  by  a 

peace  which  left  the  position  unchanged.  The  results 
of  the  war  were  not  only  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  bound 
Rome  to  the  Greek  states,  but  to  inspire  the  senate  with  a 
genuine  dread  of  Philip's  restless  ambition,  and  with  a  bitter 
resentment  against  him  for  his  union  with  Hannibal.     The 

'  Livy  xlii.  4.  .!•  t.  j 

»  B.g.  Tarentum,  Livy  xliv.  16.  A  Roman  colony  wa«  established 
at.  Croton  in  194.  and  a  Latin  colony  (Copia)  at  Thurii  in  193 
(Livy  xxxiv.  45, 53).  „ .       w^  .       .    % 

*  Brundusium  was  established  m  346  (Liv.  Eptt.  xix.)  or 
245  (VelL  i.  14).  Puteoli  was  fortihed  during  the  Second 
Punic  War  and  became  a  Roman  colony  in   194   (Livy  xxxiv. 

**«Appian,  JTaiwi.  61;  AuL  Gell.  x.  3;  cf.  Beloch.  lUtl. 
Bund 

*  Egypt  had  supplied  com  to  Ital/  during  the  Second  Punic  War 

(Polyb.  IX.  44). 
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events  of  the  next  four  years  served  to  deepen  both  these 
feelings.  In  305  Philip  entered  into  a  compact  with 
Antiochus  III.  of  Syria  for  the  partition  between  them 
of  the  dominions  of  Egypt,*  now  left  by  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  to  the  rule  of  a  boy-king.  Antiochus  was  to  take 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  while  Philip  claimed  for  his  share  the 
districts  subject  to  Egypt  on  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean  and -the 
Greek  islands.  Philip  no  doubt  hoped  to  be  able  to  secure  these 
unlawful  acquisitions  before  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
should  set  Rome  free  to  interfere  with  his  plans.  But  the 
obstinate  resistance  offered  by  Attains  of  Pergamum  and  the 
Rhodians  upset  his  calculations.  In  201  Rome  made 
peace  with  Carthage,  and  the  senate  had  leisure  to 
listen  to  the  urgent  appeal  for  assistance  which  reached  her  from 
her  Eastern  allies.  With  Aiftiochus  indeed  the  senate  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  quarrel;  but  with  Philip  the  senate  had  no 
thoughts  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  Their  animosity  against  him 
has  been  deepened  by  the  assistance  he  had  recently  rendered  to 
Carthage.  Always  an  unsafe  and  turbulent  neighbour,  he 
would,  if  allowed  to  become  supreme  in  the  Aegean,  prove  as 
dangerous  to  her  interests  in  the  East  as  Carthage  had  been  in 
the  West.  To  cripple  or  at  least  to  stay  the  growth  of  Philip's 
power  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  senate  a  necessity;  but  it  was  only 
by  representing  a  Macedonian  invasion  of  Italy  as  imminent 
that  they  persuaded  the  assembly,  which  was  longing  »^ 

for  peace,  to  pass  a  declaration  of  war'  (200). 

The  war  began  in  the  summer  of  300  B.C.,  and,  though  the 
landing  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Epirus  was  not  followed,  as 
had  been  hoped,  by  any  general  rising  against  Philip, 
yet  the  latter  had  soon  to  discover  that,  if  they  were  ^ 
not  enthtisiastic  for  Rome,  they  were  stiU  less  inclined  ^^ 
actively  to  assist  himself.  Neither  by  force  nor  2to>/97— 
by  diplomacy  could  he  make  any  progress  south  of  SS4^T, 
Boeotla.  Tbe  fleets  of  Pergamum  and  Rhodes,  now  the 
zealous  allies  of  Rome,  protected  Attica  and  watched  the 
eastern  coasts.  The  Achaeans  and  Nabis  of  Sparta  were 
obstinately  neutral,  while  nearer  home  in  the  north  the  Epirots 
and  Aetolians  threatened  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  His  own 
resources  both  in  men  and  in  money  had  been  severely 
strained  by  his  constant  wars,"  and  the  only  ally  who  could  have 
given  him  effective  assistance,  Antiochus,  was  fully  occupied 
with  the  conquest  of  Coele-Syria.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that, 
in  spite  of  his  dashing  generalship  and  high  courage,  he  made 
but  a  brief  stand.    T.  (^inctius  Flamininus  (consul  ^^^ 

iQ8),in  his  first  year  of  command,  defeated  him  on 
the  Aous,  drove  him  back  to  the  pass  of  Tempe,  and  in  the  next 
year  utterly  routed  him  at  Cynoscephalae.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  Achaeans,  who  had  now  joined  Rome,  took  Corinth, 
and  the  Rhodians  defeated  his  troops  in  Caria.*  Further 
resistance  was  impossible;  Philip  submitted,  and  early  the 
next  year  a  Roman  commission  reached  Greece  with  instruc- 
tions to  arrange  terms  of  peace.  These  were  such  as  effectually 
secured  Rome's  main  object  in  the  war,  the  removal  of  all 
danger  to  herself  and  her  allies  from  Macedonian  aggression." 
Philip  was  left  in  posseission  of  his  kingdom,  but  was  degraded 
to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power,  deprived  of  aU  possessions 
in  Greece,  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  and  forbidden,  as  Carthage 
had  been  in  301,  to  wage  war  without  the  consent  of  j^^^ 

Rome,  whose  ally  and  friend  he  now  became. 

The  second  point  in  the  settlement  now  effected  by  Rome 
was  the  liberation  of  the  Greeks.  The  "  freedom  of  Greece  " 
was  proclaimed  at  the  Isthmian  games  amid  a  scene  of  j^ 
wild  enthusiasm,"  which  reached  its  height  when  two 
years  later  (194)  Flamininus  withdrew  his  troops  even 
from  the  "three  fetters  of  Greece" — Chalcis,  Dcmctrias 
and  Corinth."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  acting  thus, 
not  only  Flamininus  himself,  but  the  senate  and  people  at  home 
were  influenced,  partly  at  any  rate,  by  feelings  of  genuine 

•  Polyb.  lii.  3,  XV.  30;  Livy  xxxi.  14. 
f  Ibid.  xxxi.  6.  7.  '  Ibid,  xxxiii.  3 
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^  Ibid,  xxxiii.  33,  33. 


•  Ibid.  18. 
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sympathy  with  the  Greeks  and  reverence  for  their  past.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  no  other  course  was  open  to  them.  For 
Rome  to  have  annexed  Greece,  as  she  had  annexed  Sicily  and 
Spain,  would  have  been  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  pledges  she 
had  repeatedly  given  both  before  and  during  the  war;  the 
attempt  would  have  exdted  the  fiercest  opposition,  and  would 
probably  have  thrown  the  Asiatic  as  well  as  the  European 
Greeks  into  the  arms  of  Antiochus.  But  a  friendly  and  inde- 
pendent Greece  would  be  at  once  a  check  on  Macedon,  a  barrier 
against  aggression  from  the  East,  and  a  promising  field  for 
Roman  commerce.  Nor  while  liberating  the  Greeks  did  Rome 
abstain  from  such  arrangements  as  seemed  necessary  to  secure 
the  predominance  of  her  own  influence.  In  the  Peloponnese, 
for  instance,  the  Achaeans  were  rewarded  by  considerable 
accessipns  of  territory;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Greek  states, 
as  allies  of  Rome,  were  expected  to  refrain  from  war  upon  each 
other  without  her  consent.* 

Antiochus  III.  of  Syria,  Philip's  accomplice  in  the  proposed 
partition  of  the  dominions  of  their  common  rival,  Egypt, 
War  wMb  ^^^utned  from  the  conquest  of  Coele-Sy ria  ( 1 98)  to  learn 
Aatu  first  of  all  that  Philip  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans, 
ochut,  and  shortly  afterwards  that  he  had  been  decisively 
'J^'Sr  beaten  at  Cynoscephalae.  It  was  already  too  late  to 
assist  his  former  ally,  but  Antiochus  resolved  at  any  rate 
to  lose  no  time  in  securing  for  himself  the  possessions  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  eastern  Thrace,  which  Philip 
bad  claimed,  and  which  Rome  now  pronounced  free  and  inde- 
SSI-S8,  pendent.  In  197-96  he  overran  Asia  Minorand  crossed 
into  Thrace.*  But  Antiochus  was  pleasure-loving, 
irresolute,  and  no  general,  and  it  was  not  until  192 
that  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Aetolians,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Roman  troops  from  Greece,  nerved  him  to  the  decisive 
step  of  crossing  the  Aegean;  even  then  the  force  he  took  with 
him  was  so  small  as  to  show  that  he  completely  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  nature  of  the  task  before  him.'  At  Rome  the  prospect 
of  a  conflict  with  Antiochus  excited  great  anxiety,  and  it  was 
not  until  every  resource  of  diplomacy  had  been  exhausted  that 
war  was  declared,*  and  the  real  weakness  which  lay  behind  the 
once  magnificent  pretensions  of  the  "king  of  kings"  was  revealed. 
Had  Antiochus  acted  with  energy  when  in  192  he  landed  in 
Greece,  he  might  have  won  the  day  before  the  Roman 
legions  appeared.  As  it  was,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  Hannibal,'  who  was  now  in  his  camp,  and  of  the  Aetolians, 
he  frittered  away  valuable  time  between  his  pleasures  at  Chalcis 
and  useless  attacks  on  petty  Thessalian  towns.  In  191 
Glabrio  landed  at  the  head  of  an  imposing  force;  and  a 
single  battle  at  Thermopylae  broke  the  courage  of  Antiochus,  who 
hastily  recrossed  the  sea  to  Ephesus,  leaving  his  Aetolian  allies 
to  their  fate.  But  Rome  could  not  pause  here.  The-  safety 
of  her  faithful  allies,  the  Pergamenes  and  Rhodians,  and  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  chastising 
Antiochus,  demanded  an  invasion  of  Asia.  A  Roman  fleet  had 
already  (191)  crossed  the  Aegean,  and  in  concert  with  the  fleets  of 
Pergamum  and  Rhodes  worsted  the  navy  of  Antiochus. 
In  190  the  new  consul  L.  Scipio,  accompanied  by  his 
famous  brother,  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  led  the  Roman  legion 
for  the  first  time  into  Asia.  At  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  in  Lydia, 
he  met  and  defeated  the  motley  and  ill-disciplined  hosts  of  the 
great  king.*  For  the  first  time  the  West,  under  Roman  leader* 
ship,  successfully  encountered  the  forces  of  the  East,  and 
tiM  struggle  began  which  lasted  far  on  into  the  days  of  the 
9f^ig^  emperors.  The  terms  of  the  peace  which  followed 
watoi  the  victory  at  Magnesia  tell  their  own  story  clearly 
wMtan  enough.  There  is  no  question,  any  more  than  in 
'**'■•  Greece,  of  annexation;  the  main  object  in  view  is  that 

of  securing  the  predominance  of  Roman  interests  and  influence 

*  For  the  conflicting  views  of  modems  on  the  action  of  Rome,  see 
Mommaen.  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  442 ;  Holm.  Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  3A9 ;  and 
on  the  other  side  Ihne.  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  76  fl.,and  C  Peter.  Studien 
zur  rdm.  Gesck.  (Halle.  1863),  pp.  158  seq. 

■  Livy  xxxiii.  38;  Polyb.  xviii.  50. 

*  Livy  XXXV.  f^.         *  Ibid.  xxxv.  70,  xxxvi.  l.       •  Ibid,  xxxvi.  7. 

*  Livy  (xxxvii.  40)  describes  the  composition  of  Antiochus's  army. 
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throughout  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  removing  to  a  safe 
distance  the  only  eastern  power  which  could  be  considered 
dangerous.'  The  line  of  the  Halys  and  the  Taurus  range,  the 
natural  boundary  of  the  peninsula  eastward,  was  established 
as  the  boundary  between  Antiochus  and  the  kingdoms,  dties 
and  peoples  now  enrolled  as  the  allies  and  friends  of  Rome.  This 
line  Antiochus  was  forbidden  to  cross;  nor  was  he  to  send  ships 
of  war  farther  west  than  Cape  Sarpedon  in  Cilida.  Immediaiely 
to  the  west  of  this  frontier  lay  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia  and  the 
immigrant  Celtic  Galatae,  and  these  frontier  states,  now  the 
allies  of  Rome,  served  as  a  second  line  of  defence  against  attacks 
from  the  east.  The  area  lying  between  these  "  buffer  states  " 
and  the  Aege;.n  was  organized  by  Rome  in  such  a  way  as  should 
at  once  reward  the  fidelity  of  her  allies  and  secure  both  her  own 
paramount  authority  and  safety  from  foreign  attadi.  Pergamum 
and  Rhodes  were  so  strengthened — ^the  former  by  the  gift  of  the 
Chersonese,  Lycaonia,Phiygia,Mysia  and  Lydia,  the  latter  by  that 
of  Lycia  and  Caria — as  not  only  amply  to  reward  their  loyalty, 
but  to  constitute  them  effective  props  of  Roman  interests  aitd 
effective  barriers  alike  against  Thracian  and  Celtic  raids  in  the 
north  and  Syrian  aggression  in  the  south.  Lastly,  the  Greek  cities 
on  the  coast,  except  those  already  tributary  to  Pergamum,  vert 
declared  free,  and  established  as  independent  allies  of  Rome. 

In  a  space  of  little  over  eleven  years  (200-189) 
Rome  had  broken  the  power  of  Alexander's  successors 
and    established    throughout    the    eastern    Meditenanon  a 
Roman  protectorate. 

It  was  in  the  western  half.of  this  protectorate  that  the  fiist 
steps  in  the  direction  of  annexation  were  taken.  The  enthusiasm 
provoked  by  the  liberation  of  the  Greeks  had  died 
away,  and  its  place  had  been  taken  by  feelings  of  dis- 
sati^ed  ambition  or  sullen  resentment.  Internecine 
feuds  and  economic  distress  had  brought  many  parts  »i^^ 
of  Greece  to  the  verge  of  anarchy,  and,  above  all,  the 
very  foundations  of  the  settlement  effected  in  197  were 
threatened  by  the  reviving  power  and  aspirations  of 
Macedon.  Loyally  as  Philip  had  aided  Rome  in  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  the  peace  of  Magnesia  brought  him  ooihing 
but  fresh  humiliation.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  all  hopes  of 
recovering  Thessaly,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
hated  king  of  Pergamum  installed  almost  on  his  borders  as 
master  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  Resistance  at  the  time 
was  tmavailing,  but  from  189  until  his  death  (179)  be 
laboured  patien  tly  and  quietly  to  increase  the  internal  re- 
sources of  his  own  kingdom,*  and  to  foment,  by  dexterous  intn'sTie, 
feelings  of  hostility  to  Rome  among  his  Greek  and  barbariia 
neighbours.  His  successor,  Perseus,  his  son  by  a  left-handed 
alliance,  continued  his  father's  work.  He  made  friends  amccg 
the  lUyrian  and  Thracian  princes,  connected  himself  by  mar- 
riage with  Antiochus  IV.  of  Syria  and  with  Prusias  of  Bith>'iua, 
and,  among  the  Greek  peoples,  strove,  not  without  success, 
to  revive  the  memories  of  the  past  glories  of  Greece  under  the 
Macedonian  leadership  of  the  great  Alexander.*  The  senate 
could  no  longer  hesitate.  They  were  well  awkre  of  the  rest- 
lessness and  discontent  in  Greece;  and  after  hearing  from 
Eumenes  of  Pergamum,  and  from  their  own  officers,  all  details 
of  Perscus's  intrigues  and  preparations,  they  declared  war." 
The  struggle,  in  spite  of  Pcrseus's  courage  and  the  incapacity  at 
the  outset  of  the  Roman  commanders,  was  short  and  dcdsivt. 
The  sympathy  of  the  Greeks  with  Perseixs,  which  had  bees 
encouraged  by  the  hitherto  passive  attitude  assumed  by  Rooac, 
instantly  evaporated  on  the  news  that  the  Roman  legions  were 
on  their  way  to  Greece.  No  assistance  came  from  Prusias  or 
Antiochus,  and  Perseus's  only  allies  were  the  Thracian  king  Cot}'S 
and  the  Illyrian  Genthius.  The  victory  gained  by  L.  Aemiiius 
Paulus  at   Pydna  (168)  ended  the  war."     Perseus  j,^ 

became  the  prisoner  of  Rome,  and  as  such  died  in 
Italy  a  few  years  later.**    Rome  had  begun  the  war  with  the 

'  Livy  xxxvii.  55,  xxxviii.  38:  Polyb.  xxi.  17. 

*  Livy  xxxix.  24  seq.        *  Ibid.  xlii.  5.        **  Ibid.  xlii.  I9i  l6> 
"  Ibid.  xliv.  36-41 ;  Plut.  Aemil.  15  seq. 
**  Diod.  xxxi.  9;  Livy  xlv.  42;  Polyb.  xxxviL  16. 
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fixed  resolution  no  longer  of  crippling  but  of  destroying  the 
Macedonian  state.  Perseus*s  repeated  proposals  for  peace 
during  the  war  had  been  rejected;  and  his  defeat  was  followed 
by  the  final  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  Philip  and  Alexander.* 
Macedonia,  though  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  single  state,  was  not, 
however,  definitely  constituted  a  Roman  province.'  On  the 
contrary,  the  mistake  was  made  of  introducing  some  of  the 
main  principles  of  the  provincial  system — taxation,  disarma- 
ment and  the  isolation  of  the  separate  communities — without 
the  addition  of  the  element  most  essential  for  the  maintenance 
of  order — that  of  a  resident  Roman  governor.  The  four  petty 
republics  now  created  were  each  autonomous,  and  each  separated 
from  the  rest  by  the  prohibition  of  commercium  and  conubium^ 
but  no  central  controlling  authority  was  substituted  for  that 
of  the  Macedonian  king.  The  inevitable  result  was  confusion 
and  disorder,  resulting  finally  (149-48)  in  the  attempt 

of  a  pretender,  Andriscus,  who  claimed  to  be  a  son 

«fMii>«  of  Perseus,  to  resuscitate  the  ancient  monarchy.' 
Kommm  Qn  his  defeat  in  148  the  senate  declared  Macedonia 
pnviaeak  ^  Roman  province,  and  placed  a  Roman  magis- 
trate  at   its   head.^ 

From  189  to  the  defeat  of  Perseus  in  x68  no  formal  change  of 
importance  in  the  status  of  the  Greek  states  had  been  made  by 
AtikkM  im  Rome.  The  senate,  though  forced  year  after  year  to 
onMcet  listen  to  the  mutxial  recriminations  and  complaints  of 
^^^-^'  rival  communities  and  factions,  contented  itself  as 
a  rule  with  intervening  just  enough  to  remind  the  Greeks  that 
their  freedom  was  limited  by  its  own  paramount  authority, 
and  to  prevent  any  single  state  or  confederacy  from  raising 
Itself  too  far  above  the  level  of  general  weakness  which  it  was 
the  interest  of  Rome  to  maintain.  After  the  victory  at  Pydna, 
however,  the  sympathy  shown  for  Perseus,  exaggerated  as  it 
seems  to.  have  been  by  the  interested  representations  of  the 
romanizing  factions  in  the  various  states,  was  made  the  pre- 
text for  a  more  emphatic  assertion  of  Roman  ascendancy. 
All  those  suspected  of  Macedonian  leanings  were  removed  to 
Italy,  as  hostages  for  the  loyalty  of  their  several  communities,* 
and  the  real  motive  for  -the  step  was  made  dear  by  the  excep- 
tionally severe  treatment  of  the  Achaeans,  whose  loyalty  was 
not  really  doubtful,  but  whose  growing  power  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese  and  independence  of  language  had  awakened  alarm  at 
Rome.  A  thousand  of  their  leading  men,  among  them  the 
historian  Polybius,  were  carried  off  to  Italy  (see  Polybius). 
In  Aetolia  the  Romans  connived  at  the  massacre  by  their  so- 
called  friends  of  five  hundred  of  the  opposite  party.  Acarnania 
was  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Leucas,  while  Athens  was  re- 
warded for  her  unambitious  loyalty  by  the. gift  of  Delos  and 
Samos. 

But  this  somewhat  violent  experiment  only  answered  for  a 
tune.  In  148  the  Achaeans  rashly  persisted,  in  spite  of  wam- 
S^iUg,  ings,  in  attempting  to  compel  Sparta  by  force  of 
mmatei  -arms  to  submit  to  the  league.  Wben  threatened  by 
armc9t  .  Rome  with  the  loss  of  all  that  they  had  gained  since 
§44^609.  Cynoscephalae,  they  madly  rushed  into  war.*  They 
were  easily  defeated,  and  a  "  commission  of  ten,"  tmder  the  presi- 
dency of  L.  Mumraius,  was  appointed  by  the  senate  thoroughly 
to  resettle  the  affairs  of  Greece.^  Corinth,  by  orders  of  the 
senate,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  and  its  territory  confiscated. 
Thebes  and  Chalds  were  destroyed,  and  the  walls  of  all  towns 
which  had  shared  in  the  last  desperate  outbreak  were  razed  to 
the  ground.  All  the  existing  confederacies  were  dissolved;  no 
ccmmercium^.wta  allowed  between  one  community  and  another. 
Everywhere  an  aristocratic  type  of  constitution,  according  to 
the  invariable  Roman  practice,  was  establisbedy  and  the  pay- 

»  Livy  mv.  9. 

*  Ibid.  xlv.  17,  39;  Plut.  AemiL  38;  Mommien,  Sist.  0/  Itame, 
ii.  508;  Ihne,  HiO.  of  Rome^  iii.  258;  Marquardt,  Staatto^no.  L  316b 

•  Polyb.  xxxvii.  a;  Livy,  £^  1. 

*  For  the  boundarie*  oi  the  provlnoe,  see  Ptolemy  V&,  13;  Mar* 
ouardt,  loc.  cU,  318  f. 

•  Livy  xlv.  31.  •  IWd.  EjfriY.  li.,  m. 

'  Ibid.  Eini.  liL;  .Potyb,  xl.  9  teq.;  Pausanias  vu.  16:  Momm- 
sen.  Hist.  ^  Rtmu,  tit.  270. 
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ment  of  a  tribute  imposed.  Into  Greece,  as  into  Macedonia 
in  167,  the  now  familiar  features  of  the  provincial 
system  were  introduced — disarmament,  isolation  and 
taxation.  The  Greeks  were  still  nominally  free,  and  no  separate 
province  with  a  governor  of  its  own*  was  established,  but  the 
needed  central  control  was  provided  by  assigning  to  the  neigh- 
bouring governor  of  Macedonia  a  general  supervision  over  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  From  the  Adriatic  to  the  Aegean,  and  as  far 
north  as  the  river  Drilo  and  Mount  Scardus,  the  whole  penin- 
sula was  now  imder  direct  Roman  rule.*  * 

Beyond  the  Aegean  the  Roman  protectorate  worked  no  better 
than  in  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  the  quarrels  and  disorders 
which  flourished  under  its  shadow  were  aggravated  by  n» 
its  longer  duration  and  by  the  still  more  selfish  view  Romut 
taken  by  Rome  of  her  responsibilities.^  At  one  period  JSomto 
indeed,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  it  seemed  as  if  laAtbt, 
the  more  vigorous,  if  harsh,  system  then  initiated  199-46" 
in  Macedon  and  Greece  was  to  be  adopted  farther  *6*-6M. 
east  also.  The  levelling  policy  pursued  towards  Macedon 
and  the  Achaeans  was  applied  with  less  justice  to  Rome's 
two  faithful  and  favoured  allies,  Rhodes  and  Pergamum. 
The  former  had'  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  Rome 
by  their  independent  tone  and  still  more  by  their  power 
and  commercial  prosperity.  On  a  chatge  of  complicity  with 
Perseus  they  were  threatened  with  war,  and  though  this  danger 
was  averted^*  they  were  forced  to  exchange  their  equal  alliance 
with  Rome  for  one  which  placed  them  in  dose  dependence  upon 
her,  and  to  resign  the  lucrative  possessions  in  Lyda  and  Caria 
given  them  in  189.  Finally,  their  commercial  pros* 
pcrity  was  ruined  by  the  establishment  of  a  free  port 
at  Delos,  ^  and  by  the  short-sighted  acquiescence  of  Rome  in  the 
raids  of  the  Oetan  pirates.  With  Eumenes  of  Pergamum  no 
other  fault  could  be  found  than  that  he  was  strong  and  success-, 
ful;  but  this  was  enough.  His  brother  Attains  was  invited, 
but  in  vain,  to  become  his  rival.  His  turbulent  ndghbours, 
the  Galatae,  were  encouraged  to  harass  him  by  raids.  Pam- 
phylia  was  declared  independent,  and  favours  were  heaped  upon 
Prusias  of  Bithynia.  These  and  other  annoyances  and  humilia- 
tions had  the  desired  effect.  Eumenes  and  his  two  successors 
— his  brother  and  son,  Attains  II.  and  Attains  III. — contrived 
indeed  by  studious  humility  and  dexterous  flattery  to  retain 
their  thrones,  but  Pergamum  {q.v.)  ceased  to  be  a  powerful  state, 
and  its  weakness,  added  to  that  of  Rhodes,  increased  the  pre- 
valent disorder  in  Asia  Minor.  During  the  same  period  we  have 
other  indications  of  a  temporary  activity  on  the  part  of  Rome. 
The  frontier  of  the  protectorate  was  pushed  forward  to  the 
confines  of  Armenia  by  alliances  with  the  kings  of  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia  beyond  the  Halys.  In  Syria,  on  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (164),  Rome  intervened  to  place 
a  minor,  Antiochus  Eupator,  on  the  throne,  \mder 
Roman  guardianship.**  In  168  Egypt  formally  ac- 
knowledged the  suzerainty  of  Rome,*^  and  in  163  ^the 
senate,  in  the  exercise  of  this  new  authority,  restored  Ptolemy 
Philometor  to  his  throne,  but  at  the  same  time  weakened  his 
position  by  handing  over  Cyrene  and  Cyprus  to  his  brother 
Euegertes." 

But  this  display  of  energy  was  shortlived.    From  the  death 
of  Eumenes  in  159  down  to  133  Rome,  secure  in  the     ^^g.^/ 
absence  of  any  formidable  power  in  the  East,  and  busy 
with  affairs  in  Macedonia,  Africa  and  Spain,  relapsed  into  an 

*Momm8en,  lee.  ciL  note;  Marquardt,  Slaatsverw.  i.  321  seq.; 
Niese,  Cesckichte  der  iriechischen  und  maktdonischen  Staaien,  iii.  3^8. 

*  North  of  the  Drilo  the  former  kingdom  of  Perscus's  ally  Gentniu* 
had  been  treated  as  Macedon  was  in  167  (Livy  xlv.  26) ;  d.  Zippel, 
R6m,  Herrschaft  in  lUyrien  (Leipzig,  1877).  Epirua,  which  had  been 
desolated  after  Pydna  (Livy  xlv.  34),  went  with  Greece;  Marquardt 

'  «>  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iL  510  ff.,  ilL  274  ff. 

>*  Livy  M v.  20;  Poly D.  XXX.  5. 

*•  Polyb.  xxxi.  7.   The  Rhodian  harbour  dues  suffered  tevercly. 

"  Rome  had  alr^y  intervened  between  Syria  and  Egypt:  Livy 
xlv.  12:  PolyU  xxix.  II,  xxxi.  12. 

»<  Livy  xlv.  13,  "  Regni  maximum  praeadium  in  fide  popuU 
Romani."  »•  IKd.  Epit.  xlvi..  xlvu. 
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inactivity  the  disastrous  results  of  which  reyealed  themselves 
in  the  next  period;  in  the  rise  of  Mithradates  of  Pontus,  the 
spread  of  Cretan  and  Cilician  piracy,  and  the  advance  of 
Parthia. 

Both  the  western  and  easteni  Mediterranean  now  acknow- 
ledged the  suzerainty  of  Rome,  but  her  relations  with  the  two 
were  from  the  first  different.  The  West  fell  to  her  as  the  prize 
of  victory  over  Carthage,  and,  the  Carthaginian  power  broken, 
there  was  no  hindrance  to  the  immediate  establishment  in 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  finally  in  Africa,  of  direct  Roman 
rule.  To  the  majority,  moreover,  of  her  western  subjects 
she  brought  a  civilization  as  well  as  a  government  of  a  higher 
type  than  any  before  known  to  them.  And  so  in  the  West  she 
not  only  formed  provinces  but  created  a  new  and  wider  Roman 
world.  To  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  she  came  as  the  liberator 
of  the  Greeks;  and  it  was  only  slowly  that  in  this  part  of  the 
Empire  her  provincial  system  made  way.  In  the  East,  moreover, 
the  older  civilization  she  found  there  obstinately  held  its  ground. 
Her  proconsuls  governed  and  her  legions  protected  the  Greek 
communities,  but  to  the  last  the  East  remained  in  language, 
manners  and  thought  Greek  and  not  Roman. 

Period  C:  The  Period  of  the  Revolution  (146-49 
B.C.). — In  the  course  of  Utile  more  than  a  century,  Rome  had 
Mfu_m^m  become  the  supreme  power  in  the  civilized  world.  By 
all  men,  says  Polybius,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
nothing  remained  but  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Romans.* 
For  the  future  the  interest  of  Roman  history  centres  in  her 
attempts  to  perform  the  two  Herculean  tasks  which  this  unique 
position  laid  upon  her, — the  efficient  government  of  the  subject 
peoples,  and  their  defence  against  the  barbarian  races  which 
swarmed  around  them  on  all  sides.  They  were  tasks  under 
which  the  old  republican  constitution  broke  down,  and  which 
finally  overtaxed  the  strength  even  of  the  marvellous  organiza- 
tion framed  and  elaborated  by  Augustus  and  his  successors. 

Although  in  its  outward  form  the  old  constitution  had  under- 
gone little  change  during  the  age  of  war  and  conquest  from 
Coaad'  ^^^  *®  ^^^''  ^^®  causes,  both  internal  and  external, 
tutioaal  wUch  brought  about  its  fall  had  been  silently  at  work 
chsagM,  throughout.  Its  form  was  in  strictness  that  of  a 
J^^Jt  moderate  democracy.  The  patriciate  had  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  privileged  caste,*  and  there  was  no  longer 
kay  order  of  nobility  recognized  by  the  constitution.  The 
senate  and  the  office  of  state  were  in  law  open  to  all,^  and  the 
will  of  the  people  in  assembly  had  been  in  the  most  explicit 
and  unqualified  manner  declared  to  be  supreme  alike  in  the 
election  of  magistrates,  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  in  all  matters 
touching  the  caput  of  a  Roman  dtizen.  But  in  practice  the 
AMMtf-  constitution  had  become  an  oligarchy.  The  senate, 
«JN7  .not  the  assembly,  ruled  Rome,  and  both  the  senate 
efth0  and  the  magistracies  were  in  the  hands  of  a  class 
f^mf,  which,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  arrogated  to  itself  the 
title  and  the  privileges  of  a  nobility.*  The  ascendancy  of  the 
senate  is  too  obvious  and  familiar  a  fact  to  need  much  illustra- 
tion here.  It  was  but  rarely  that  the  assembly  was  called  upon 
to  decide  questions  of  policy,  and  then  the  proposal  was  usually 
made  by  the  magistrate  in  obedience  to  the  express  directions 
of  the  senate.*  In  the  enormous  majority  of  cases  the  matter 
was  settled  by  a  sataius  constdtumt  without  any  reference  to 

»Polyb.iii.4, 

*  The  most  importaat  change  was  the  assimilation  of  the  division 
ctj,  by  classes  and  centuries  ynih  that  by  tribes,  a  change 

possibly  due  to  the  censorship  of  Gaius  Flaniinius  in  230 
(Mommsen,  Staatsr.  iii.  370).   On  this  point  see  Comitia. 

'  A  few  offices  of  a  mote  or  less  priestly  character  were  still  filled 
g^m  only  by  patricians,  e.g,  rex  sacronim,  ftamen  Dialis.    A 

plebeian  nrst  became  curio  tnaximus  in  209  (Livy  xxvii.  8). 

*  The  lectio  senatus  was  in  the  hands  of  the  censors,  but  whether 
before  Sulla's  time  their  choice  was  subject  to  legal  restrictions  is' 
doubtful  (see  Sem ate). 

*  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  7 ;  Lange,  R6m.  AUerth.  ii.  i  ff. 

*  "  Ex  auctoritate  senatus."  The  lex  Flaminia  arraria  of  233 
was  an  exception  (Cic.  De  senect.  4:  Polyb.  ii.  21).  In  167  B.C.  a 
praetor  brought  the  question  of  war  with  Rhodes  directly  before 
the.  assembly,  but  this  was  condemned  as  unprecedented  inovo 
maloque  exemplo,  Liv.  xlv.  ai}. 


the  people  at  alL  The  assembly  deddes  for  ynr  or  peace,* 
but  the 'Conduct  of  the  war  and  the  conditions  df' peace  vt 
matters  left  to  the  senate  (q.v.).  .Now  and  then  the  assemUy 
confers  a  command  upon  the  man  of  its  choice,  or  prolongs  tltt 
imperium  of  a  magistrate,*  but,  as  a  rule,  these  and  all  questioDs 
connected  with  foreign  affairs  are  settled  within  the  mils  of 
the  senate-house.*  It  is  the  senate  which  year  after  year 
assigns  the  commands  and  fixes  the  number  and  disposition  of 
the  military  forces,  '^  directs  the  oiganizatton  of  a  new  province," 
conducts  negotiations,  and  forms  alliances.  Within  Italy, 
though  its  control  of  affairs,  was  less  exclusive,  we  find  that, 
besides  supervising  the  ordinary  current  busincn  of  administn- 
tion,  the  senate  decides  questions  connected  with  the  Italuii 
allies,  sends  out  colonies,  allots  lands,  and  directs  the  supprs- 
sion  of  disorders.  Lastly,  both  in  Italy  and  abroad  it  maiu^ed 
the  finances."  Inseparably  connected  with  this  monopoly  of 
affairs  to  the  exclusion  of  the  assembly  was  the  control  which 
in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  the  senate  excrdsed  over  the 
magistrates.  The  hitter  had  become  what  Cicero  wrongly 
dedares  they  were  alwa>'s  meant  to  be,  merely  the  subordinate 
ministers*  of  the  supreme  council,"- which  assigned  them  their 
departments,  provided  them  with  the  necessary  equipment, 
claimed  to  direct  thdr  conduct,  prolonged  thdr  commands, 
and  rewarded  them  with  triumphs.  It  was  now  at  once  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  a  magistrate  to  be  in  audoriUUe  senalus^ 
"  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  senate,"  and  even  the  oaa 
formidable  tribuni  pUbis  are  found  during  this  period  actively 
and  loyally  supporting  the  senate,  and.  acting  as  |ts  ^lokesraea 
in  the -assembly.^ 

The  causes  of  this  ascendancy  of  the  senate  are  to  be  found 
firstly  in  the  fact  that  the  senate  was  the  only  body  capabk 
of  conducting  affairs  in  an  age  of  incessant  war.  The 
voters  in  the  assembly,  a  numerous,  widdy  scattered  chml 
body,  could  not  readily  be  called  together,  and  when 
assembled  were  very  imperfectly  qualified  to  dedde  momentous 
questions  of  military  strategy  and  foreign  policy.  The  senate,  ea 
the  contrary,  could  be  summoned  in  a  moment,"  and  induded  io 
its  rai^  all  the  skilled  sutesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  commoe- 
wealth.  The  subordination  of  the  magistrates  was  equally 
the  r^ult  at  circumstances,  for,  as  the  numbers  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  also  the  area  of  government,  increased,  some  ceninJ 
controlling  power  betame  absolutdy  necessary  to  prevent 
collisions  between  rival  authorities,  and  to  secure  »  vxopet 
division  of  labour,  as  well  as  to  enforce  the  necessary  conceit 
and  co-operation."  No  such  power  could  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  republican  system  but  in  the  senate,  *^»vi^ni  as  it 
necessarily  did  in  the  dosest  rdaljons  with  the  magistrate, 
and  composed  as  it  was  increasingly  of  men  who  were  or  bid 
been  in  office. 

Once  more,  behind  both  senate  and  magistrates,  lay  the 
whole  power  and  influence  of  the  new  nobility.*'    These  miiAa 
were  essentially  distinct  from  the  older  and  more  legiti-      n» 
mate  patridan  aristocracy.    Every  patridan  was  of      ■■tifct 
course  noble,  but  the  majority  Of  the  **  noble  families  " 
in  ^46  were  not  patrician  but  plebeian."    The  title 
had  been  gradually  appropriated,  since  the  opening  <tf  the 
magistrades,    by   those   families   whose   members  had  hdd 
curule  ofl^ce,  and  had  thereby  acquired  the  ins  laiafiivMs.   It 
was  thus  in  theory  within  the  reach  of  any  dtixen  who  could 
win  election  even  to  the  airule  aedileship,  and,  nooreover,  it 
carried  with  it  no  legal  privileges  -whatsoever.     Giaduafly, 


»  Livy  xxxL  5,  xxxiii.  25.  xxxvii.  55.  •  Ibid.  xxx.  27,  &c 

*  Polyb.  (vi.  15)  expressly  includes  the  prorogation  of  a  coanaad 
among  the  prerogatives  of  the  senate.    ' 

I*  Uvy  xxvi.  I,  "  consules  de  republica,  de  adminlatratiooe  bda. 
de  provtnciis  exerdtibusque  patres  consuluerunt." 

"Ibid.  xlv.  x8.  » Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  tv.  43 ;  Polyb.  vl  i>. 

"  Pro  Sestio  65,  "  quasi  ministroe  gravissimi  connUL** 

"  Li\7  xxvii.  5,  xxviii.  45. 

"  Ibid.  xxii.  7.  In  191  the  senators  were  forbidden  to  kaw 
Rome  for  more  than  a  day,  nor  were  more  than  five  to  be  abseet 
at  once  (Livy  "xxxvi.  3). 

"  Ibid,  xxvii.  35.  ^  Mommsen.  Hist,  of  Rm$,  uL7^ 

"  £.£.  UvU,  Sempronii,  Caecilii,  Ltdnii,  Ac. 
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however,  th^  en&obled  plebeian  families  drew  together,  and 
combined,  with  the  older  patridau  gentes  to  form  a  d^tinct 
order.  Oflke  brought  wetdth  and  prestige,  ^nd  both  wealth 
and  prestige  were  liberally  employed  in  securing  for  this  select 
circle  a  monopoly  of  political  power,  and  excluding  new  men.' 
Already  by  the  dose  of  the  period  it  was  rare  for  .any  one  but 
ft  n6ble  to  find  hi*  way  into  high  office  or  into  the  senate.  The 
senate  and  magistrates  are  the  mouthpieces  of  this  order,  and 
identified  with  it  in  policy  and  interest.  Lastly,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  both  the  senate  and  the  nobility  had  to  some 
extent  justified  thdr  power  by  the  use  they  made  of  it.  It 
was  thdr  tenadty  of  purpose  and  devoted  patriotism  which 
had  carried  Rome  through  the  dark  days  of  the  Hannibalic 
War.  The  heroes  of  the  struggle  with  Carthage  belonged  to 
the  leading  families;  the  disasters  at  the  Trasimene  Lake  and  at 
Gumae  were  associated  with  the  blunders  of  popular  favourites. 

From  the  first,  however,  there  was  an  inherent  weakness  in 
this  senatorial  government.  It  had  no  sound  constitutional 
basis,  and  with  the  removal  of  its  acddental  supports 
•it  fell  to  the  ground.  Legally  the  senate  had  no 
positive  authority.  It  could  merdy  advise  the  magis- 
trate when  asked  to  do  so,  and  its  decrees  were  strictly 
only  suggestions  to  the  magistrate,  which  he  was  at 
liberty  to  accept  or  reject  as  he  chose.*  It  had,  it  is  true, 
become  customary  for  the  magistrate  not  only  to  ask  the 
senate's  advice  on  all  important  points,  but  to  follow  it  when 
given.  But  it  was  obvious  that  if  this  custom  were  weakened, 
and  the  magistrates  chose  to  act  independently,  the  senate  was 
powerless.  It  mig^t  indeed  anathematize*  the  refractory 
offidal,  or  hamper  him  if  it  could  by  setting  in  motion  against 
him  a  colleague  or  the  tribunes,  but  ft  could  do  no  more,  and 
these  measures  failed  just  where  the  senate's  control  was  most 
needed  and  most  difficult  to  maintain — in  its  relations  with  the 
generals  and  governors  of  provinces  abroad.  The  virtual  in- 
urm^  dependence  of  the  proconsul  was  before  146  already 

exdting  the  jealousy  of  the  senate  and  endangering  its 
supremacy.^  Nor  again  had  the  senate  any  legal  hold  over  the 
assembly.  Except  in  certain  spedfied  cases,  it  rested  with  the 
magistrate  to  dedde  whether  any  question  should  be  settled  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate  or  a  vote  of  the  assembly.*  If  he  dedded 
to  make  a  proposal  to  the  assembly,  he  was  not  bound  except 
by  custom  to  obtain  the  previous  approval  of  the  senate,*  and 
the  constitution  set  no  limits  to  the  power  of  the  assembly  to 
dedde  any  question  whatsoever  that  was  laid  before  it. 
gg^^  From  167,  at  least,  onwards,  there  were  increasing 

Indications  that  both  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  in 
senatorial  government  and  the  loyalty  of  the  magistrates  to  the 
senate  were  failing.  The  absorbing  excitement  of  the  great  wars 
had  died  away;  the  economit  and  sodal  disturbance  and  dis- 
tress which  they  produced  were  creating  a  growing  feeling  of 
discontent;  and  at  the  same  time  the  senate  provoked  inquiries 
into  its  title  to  govern  by  its  failure  any  longer  to  govern  well. 
In  the  East  there  was  confusion;  in  the  West  a  single  native 
chieftain  defied  the  power  which  had  .crushed  Carthage.    At 

^  Livy  z»i.  34,  "  plebdos  nobiles  . . .  oontemnere  plebem,  ex 
quo  contemni  a  patnbus  desierint,  coepisse  ";  cf.  Sail,  Jug.  41, 
^  paucorum  arbttrio  belli  domtque  adtabatur;  penes  eosdem 
aerarium,  provindac..  magistratus."  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
tii.  15  n.  The  number  of  new  famtliet  ennobled  dwindles  rapidly 
after  aoo  b.c.  ;  Willems,  Le  Sinai  de  la  tipvUique  tomaine^  i.  360  seq. 
(Paris,  1878). 

'The  senators*  whole  duty  b  "  aententiam  dicere."  The  senator 
was  asked  "  quid  censes?"  the  assembly  "quid  velitis  jubeatis?" 
Cf .  also  the  saving  dauae,  *'  Si  ^  videretur  "  (jk.  consulibus,  &c  >  in 
Seta..  e.f.  Ck.  PAt/.  V.  i9j  53. 

f  By  declaring  his  action  to  be  "contra  rempublicam.**  The 
force  of  this  anathema  varied  with  drcumstanoes.  It  had  no  legal 
value.  ^ 

*Livy  xxxviii.  aa,  of  Cn.  Manilas  Vulso  in  Aaar  189  B.C.;  cf. 
«]so  the  position  of  the  two  Sdpios* 

*  Hence  the  same  thing^s,  e.g.  founding  of  colonies,  are  done  in 
one  year  by  a  Sctum.,  in  another  by  a  lex\  cf.  Cic.  De  rep. 
ii.  3a,  56;  PkU.  i  3,  6, of  Antony  as  consul,"  mutata  omnia,  nihil 
per  senatum;  omnia  per  populum." 

"There  was  no  l^al  necessity,  before  Sulla's  time,  for  getting 
dw  tttiahu  auetcriUu  for  a  proposal  to  the  assembly. 


home  the  senate  was  becoming  more  and  more  simply  an  oi^an 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  were  becoming  every  year  more 
exdusive,  more  selfish,  and  less  capable  and  unanimous.' 

But  if  the  senate  was  not  to  govern,  the  difficulty  arose  of  find- 
ing an  effident  substitute,  and  it  was  this  difficulty  that  mainly 
determined  the  issue  of  the  struggles  which  convulsed  Rome  from 
133  to  49.  As  the  event  showed,  ndther  the  assembly  at-fOS, 
nor  the  numerous  apd  disorganized  ma^tracy  was 
equal  to  the  work;  the  magistrates  were  gradually  pushed  aside 
in  favour  of  a  more  centralized  authority,  and  the  former  became 
only  the  means  by  which  this  new  authority  was  first  encouraged 
in  opposition  to  the  senate  and  finally  established  in  a  position 
of  impregnable  strength.  The  assembly  which  made  Poropey  and 
Caesar  found  out  too  late  that  it  could  not  unmake  them. 

It  is  possible  that  these  constitutional  and  administrative 
difficulties  would  not  have  proved  so  rapidly  fatal  to  the  jgjuji,  ^ 
Republic  had  not  its  very  foundations  been  sapped  cta^mMt 
by  the  changes  which  followed  more  or  less  directly  on  ea  Romma 
the  conquests  of  the  3rd  and  2nd  centuries  B.C.  For  aoehtyt 
the  opening  of  the  world  to  Rome,  and  of  Rome  to  ^J 
the  world,  produced  a  radical  change  in  the  structure 
of  Roman  sodety.  The  subjugation  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  by  pladng  at  the  disposal  of  Kome  the  vast  natural 
resources  of  the  West  and  the  accumulatect  tre^ures  of  the 
East,  caused  a  rapid  rise  in  the  standard  of  wealth  and  a  marked 
change  in  its  distribution.  The  Roman  state  was  enabled  to 
dispense  with  the  direct  taitation  of  its  dtizens,*  since  it  derived 
all  the  revenu^  which  it  needed  from  the  subject  countries.  But 
the  wealth  drawn  from  the  provinces  by  the  state  was  triffing 
in  amount  compared  with  that  which  flowed  into  the  pockets  of 
individual  dtizens.  Not  only  was  the  booty  taken  in  war 
largely  appropriated  by  the  Roman  commanders  and  their 
men,  but  a  host  of  money-makers  settled  upon  the  conquered 
provinces  and  exploited  them  for  their  profit.  The  nobles 
engaged  in  the  task  of  administration,  the  contractors  (publicani) 
who  farmed  the  revenues,  and  the  "  men  of  business  "  (negolia* 
tores)  who,  as  money-lenders,  merchants  or  speculators,  pene- 
trated to  every  comer  of  the  Empire,  reaped  a  rich  harvest  at 
the  expense  of  the  provincials.  Farming  in  Italy  on  the  old 
lines  became  increasingly  laborious  and  unprofitable  owing  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  com  and  foreign  slaves,'  and  capi- 
talists sought  easier  methods  of  acquiring  wealth.  If  this  had 
meant  that  capital  was  expended  in  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  provinces,  the  result  would  have  been  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  countries  subject  to  Rome;  but  it  was  not 
so.  The  Roman  negotiatores,  who  were  often  merely  the 
agents  of  the  great  families  of  Rome,  drained  the  accumulated 
wealth  df  the  provinces  by  lending  money  to  the  subject  com- 
munities at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  Cicero,  for  example, 
found  when  govemor  of  Cilicia  that  M.  Junius  Bratus  had  lent 
a  large  sum  to  the  people  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  at  48%  com- 
pound interest;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  this  was  an 
exceptional  case.  Such  practice  as  these,  together  with  the 
wasteful  and  oppressive  system  of  tax-farming,  and  the  de- 
liberate extortions  carried  on  by  senatorial  governors,  reduced 
the  flourishing  cities  of  the  Greek  East,  within  the  space  of  two 
generations,  to  utter  economic  Exhaustion. 

But  the  reaction  of  the  same  process  on  Rome  herself  had  far 
more  important  consequences.    The  whole  structure  of  Roman 
sodety  was  altered,  and  the  equality  and  homogeneity  Acentr 
which  had  once  been  its  chief  characteristics  were  aaOoaci 
destroyed.   The. Roman  nobles  had  not  merdy  ceased,  fffffj 
as  in  old  days,  to  till  their  own  farms;  they  had  found 
a  means  of  enriching  themselves  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice, 

*See  generally  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome tt.hk.  iTi.  cap.  6;LanKe, 
Rdm.  Alterlh.  vol.  ii.;  Ihne,  bk.  v.  cap.  i.  The  first  law  against 
bribery  at  elections  was  passed  in  181  b.c.  (Livy  xl.  19).  and  against 
magisterial  extortion  in  the  provinces  in  149  (Lex  Calpumia  de 
pecuniis  repetundis).  The  senators  had  special  seats  allotted  to  them 
in  the  theatre  in  J 94  B.C. ;  Livy  xxxiv.  44,  5^.  ^ 

*  The  tributum  was  no  longer  levied  atter  167  BX.  (Cfc.  Off.  u.  22; 
Plin  H.N.  xxxiii.  56). 

*  See,  however,  p.  637,  note  I  and  reff. 
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and  when  they  returned  from  the  government  of  a  province  it 
was  to  build  sumptuous  villas,  filled  with  the  spoils  of  Greece 
and  Asia,  to  surround  themselves  with  troops  of  slaves  and 
dependents,  and  to  live  rather  as  princes  than  as  citizens  of 
a  republic.  The  publicani  and  negotialores  formed  a  second 
order  in  the  state,  which  rivalled  the  first  in  wealth  and  coveted 
a  share  in  its  political  supremacy;  whUe  the  third  estate,  the 
pUbs  urbana,  was  constantly  increasing  in  numbers  and  at  the 
same  time  sinking  into  the  condition  of  an  idle  proletariat.  The 
accentuation  of  class  distinctions  is  indeed  inevitable  in  a 
capitalist  society,  such  as  that  of  Rome  was  now  becoming. 
But  the  process  was  fraught  with  grave  political  danger  owing 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Roman  constitution,  which  rested  in 
theory  on  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  people,  who  were  in 
practice  represented  by  the  city  mob.  To  win  the  support  of 
the  plebs  became  a  necessity  for  ambitious  politicians,  and  the 
means  employed  for  this  end  poisoned  the  political  life  of  Rome. 
The  wealth  derived  from  the  provinces  was  freely  spent  in 
bribery,'  and  the  populace  of  Rome  was  encouraged  to  claim  as 
the  price  of  its  support  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  empire. 

It  was  not  only  the  structure  and  composition  of  Roman 
society  that  tmderwent  a  transformation.  The  victory  of 
Thea»w  Rome  in  her  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  Medi* 
learalag  tcrranean  basin  had  been  largely  due  to  the  powerful 
and  conservative  forces  by  which  her  institutions  were 

maaatn,  preserved  from  decay.  Respect  for  the  mos  nutjorumf 
or  ancestral  custom,  imposed  an  effective  check  on  the  desire 
for  innovation.  Though  personal  religion,  in  the  deeper  sense, 
was  foreign  to  the  Roman  temperament,  there  was  a  genuine 
belief  in  the  gods  whose  favour  had  made  Rome  great  in  the 
past  and  would  uphold  her  in  the  future  so  long  as  she 
trod  in  the  old  paths  of  loyalty  and  devotion.  Above  all, 
the  healthy  moral  traditions  of  early  Rome  Were  maintained 
by  the  discipline  of  the  family,  resting  on  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  father — the  patria  poUstas — and  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  mother,  to  whom  the  early  training  of  the  child  was 
entrusted.*  Finally,  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  backed 
as  it  was  by  the  mighty  force  of  public  opinion,  provided  a 
deterrent  which  prevented  any  flagrant  deviation  from  the 
accepted  standard  of  moraU.  All  this  was  changed  by  the 
influence  of  Greek  civilization,  with  which  Rome  was  first 
brought  face  to  face  in  the  3rd  century  b.c.  owing  to  her 
relations  with  Magna  Graecia.  At  first  the  results  of  contact 
with  the  older  and  more  brilliant  culture  of  Hellas  were  on  the 
whole  good.  In  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  when  constant  intercourse 
was  established  with  the  communities  of  Greece  proper  and 
of  Asia  Minor,  *'  phUhellenism  "  became  a  passion,  which  was 
strongest  in  the  best  minds  of  the  day  and  resulted  in  a  quickened 
intellectual  activity,  wider  sympathies  and  a  more  humane 
life.  But  at  the  same  time  the  "new  learning"  was  a  disturb- 
ing and  unsettling  force.  The  Roman  citizen  was  confronted 
with  new  doctrines  in  politics  and  religion,  and  initiated  into 
the  speculations  of  critical  philosophy.'  Under  the  influence 
of  this  powerful  solvent  the  fabric  of  tradition  embodied  in  the 
mos  majorum  fell  to  pieces;  a  revolt  set  in  against  Roman 
discipline  and  Roman  traditions  of  self-effacement,  and  the 
craving  for  individual  distinction  asserted  itself  with  irresistible 
vehemence.  As  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  "  Sophistic  " 
movement  at  Athens,  so  it  was  now  with  Rome;  a  higher 
education,  which,  owing  to  its  expense,  was  necessarily  confined 
to  the  wealthier  classes,  interposed  between  the  upper  and  lower 
ranks  of  society  a  barrier  even  more  effectual  than  that  set  up 
by  differences  of  material  condition,  and  by  releasing  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  trammels  of  traditional  morality,  gave  his 
ambition  free  course.  The  effect  on  private  morals  may  be 
gauged  by  the  vehemence  with  which  the  reactionary  opposi- 

^From  181  B.C.  onwards  a  succession  of  laws  de  ambitu  were 
passed  to  prevent  bribery,  but  without  effect. 

■  Cf.  Tacitus's  account  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
and  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  J  ulius  Caesar,  in  the  dialogue  De  oratoribiu, 
c.  28. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  subjects  were,  gemsrally  speaking, 
taught  by  frecdmen  or  slaves. 


tion,  headed  by  M.  Porcius  Cato  (consul,  195  B.C.;  censor,  184 
B.C.),  inveighed  against  the  new  fashions,  and  by  the  »gojn 
list  of  measures  passed  to  check  the  growth  of  luxuiy 
and  licence,  and  to  exclude  the  foreign  teachers  of  the  new 
learning.^  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  art  of  rhetoric,  which  wa 
studied  through  the  medium  of  Greek  treatises  and  Greek 
models,  furnished  the  Roman  noble  with  weapons  of  attack 
and  deifence  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  in  the 
forum  and  the  senate-house.  In  the  science  of  money-making, 
which  had  been  elaborated  under  the  Hellenistic  monarchks, 
the  Roman  capitalists  proved  apt  pupils  of  their  Greek  teachers. 
Among  the  lower  classes,  contact  with  foreign  slaves  and  ficed- 
men,  with  foreign  worships  and  foreign  vices,  produced  a  love 
of  novelty  which  no  legislation  could  check.  Even  amonpt 
women  there  were  symptoms  of  revolt  against  the  cdd  order, 
which  showed  itself  in  a  growing  freedom  of  manners  and  im- 
patience of  control,*  the  marriage  tie  was  relaxed,*  and  the 
respect  for  mother  and  wife,  which  had  been  so  powerful  a 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  standard  of  morals, 
was  grievously  diminished.  Thus  Rome  was  at  length  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  moral  and  economic  crisis  which  a  modem 
historian  has  described  in  the  words:  "  Italy  was  living  through 
the  fever  of  moral  disintegration  and  incoherence  which  assails 
all  civilized  societies  that  are  rich  in  the  manifold  resources  ci 
culture  and  enjoyment,  but  tolerate  few  or  no  restraints  on 
the  feverish  struggle  of  contending  appetites."  In  this  stiug^ 
the  Roman  Republic  perished,  and  personal  government  took 
its  place.  The  world  had  outgrown  the  city-state  and  its 
political  machinery,  and  as  the  notions  of  federalism  (on  any 
large  scale)  and  representative  government  had  not  yet  come 
into  being,  no  solution  of  the  problem  was  possible  save  that 
of  absolutism.  But  li  far  stronger  resistance  would  have  been 
opposed  to  political  revolution  by  the  republican  system  had  dca 
public  morals  been  sapped  by  the  influences  above  described. 
Political  corruption  was  reduced  to  a  science'  for  the  benefit 
of  individuals  who  were  often  faced  with  the  alternatives  of 
ruin  or  revolution;*  there  was  no  longer  any  body  of  soncd 
public  opinion  to  which,  in  the  last  resort,  appeal  could  be  made; 
and,  long  before  the  fmal  catastrophe  took  plan,  Roman  society 
itself  had  become,  in  structure  and  temper,  thoroughly  un- 
republican. 

The  first  systematic  attack  upon  the  senatorial  govemmcDt 
is  connected  with  the  names  of  Tiberius  and  Gains  Gcacchos 
(9.V.),  and  its  immediate  occasion  was  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  no  less  a  danger  than  the  threatened  di&> 
appearance  of  the  class  to  which  of  all  others  Rome  fl- 
owed most  in  the  past.*  The  small  landholders  •''"^ 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Italy  were  sinking  dtepa  into 
ruin  under  the  pressure  of  accumulated  difficulties.  The 
Hannibalic  war  had  laid  waste  their  fields  and  thinned  their 
numbers,  nor  when  peace  returned  to  Italy  did  it  bring  with  it 
any  revival  of  prosperity.  The  heavy  burden  of  mflitary 
service  still  pressed  ruinously  upon  them,**  and  in  additioa 
they  were  called  upon  to  compete  with   the  foreign  corn 

*  In  161  B.C.  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed  against  "jphilosof^ 
et  rhetorcs  Latini,  uti  Romae  ne  essent  "  (Cell.  xv.  11).  In  155  S-C. 
the  philosopher  Carneades  was  expelled  from  Rome  (Plut.   Cato.  22}. 

*  The  elder  Cato  complained  of  this  as  early  as  195  B.C.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  2). 

*  Divorce  was  unknown  at  Rome  until  2^1  B.C.  (Dionys.  5.  25}. 
In  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  it  was  01  daily  occurrence. 

'  In  the  Ciceronian  period  the  lower  classes  of  Rome,  with  whon 
the  voting  power  in  the  comitia  rested,  were  openly  organised  for 
purptoses  of  bribery  by  means  of  collegia  and  sodaticiat  nominally 
religious  bodies. 

^  •  Caesar  had  accumulated  debts  amounting  to  £800.000  by  the 
time  of  his  practorship.  Catiline  and  his  fellow-banlcrupts.  amonest 
whom  were  several  women,  including  a  certain  Sempronta  who,  as 
we  are  told  by  Sallust,  "  danced  and  played  better  than  an  honest 
woman  need  do,"  hoped  to  bring  about  a  cancelling  of  debu  {naae 
tabulae). 

*  For  authorities,  see  under  Gracchits. 

"To  Spain  alone  more  than  150,000  men  were  sent  between  196 
and  169  (Ihne  iii.  319);  compare  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to 
declare  war  against  Macedon  in  200  B.C.,  and  also  the  case  o(  Spozita 
Ligustinus  in  171  (Livy,  xlii.  34). 
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imported  from  beyond  the  sea,  and,  with  the  foreign  slave-labour 
purchased  by  the  capital  of  wealthier  men.^  Farming  became 
unprofitable,  and  the  hard  laborious  life  with  its  scanty  returns 
was  thrown  into  still  darker  relief  when  compared  with  the 
stirring  life  of  the  camps  with  its  opportunities  of  booty,  or 
with  the  cheap  provisions,  frequent  largesses  and  gay  spectacles 
to  be  had  in  the  large  towns.  The  small  holders  went  oil  to 
follow  the  eagles  or  swell  the  proletariat  of  the  cities,  and  their 
holdings  were  left  to  run  waste  or  merged  in  the  vineyards, 
oliveyards  and  above  all  in  the  great  cattlcfarms  of  the  rich, 
and  their  own  place  was  taken  by  slaves.  The  evil  was  worst 
in  Etruria  and  in  southern  Italy;  but  everywhere  it  was  serious 
enough  to  demand  the  earnest  attention  of  Roman  statesmen. 
Of  its  existence  the  government  had  received  plenty  of  warning 
in  the  declining  numbers  of  able-bodied  males  returned  at  the 
census,'  in  the  increasing  difficulties  of  recruiting  for  the 
legions,'  in  servile  outbreaks  in  Etruria  and  Apulia,*  and 
S54-94.  between  200  and  160  a  good  deal  was  attempted  by 
way  of  remedy.  In  addition  to  the  foundation  of 
twenty  colonies,*  there  were  frequent  allotments  of  land  to 
veteran  soldiers,  especially  in  Apulia  and  Samnium.*  In 
^^  180,  40,000  Ligurians  were  removed  from  their  homes 

and  settled  on  vacant  lands  once  the  property  of  a 
***  Samnite  tribe,'  and  in  160  the  Pomptine  marshes 

were  drained  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.*  But  these  cfforis 
were  only  partially  successful.  The  colonies  planted  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  in  Picenum  flourished,  but  of  the  others 
the  majority  slowly  dwindled  away,  and  two  required  re- 
colonizing  only  eight  vears  after  their  foundation.*  The 
veterans  who  received  land  were  unfitted  to  make  good  farmers; 
and  large  numbers,  on  the  first  opportunity,  gladly  returned 
jjf^  as  volunteers  to  a  soldier's  life.    Moreover,  after  160 

even  these  efforts  ceased,  and  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  colony  of  Auximum  in  Picenum  (157)  nothing 
was  done  to  check  the  spread  of  the  evil,  until  in  133 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  on  his  election  to  the  tribunate,  set  his  hand 
to  the  work. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  Gracchus"  amounted  in  effect  to 
the  resumption  by  the  state  of  as  much  of  the  "  common  land  " 
as  was  not  held  in  occupation  by  authorized  persons 
and  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Licinian 
law,"  and  the  distribution  in  allotments  of  the  land 
thus  rescued  for  the  community  from  the  monopoly  of  a  few. 
It  was  a  scheme  which  could  quote  in  its  favour  ancient  pre- 
cedent as  well  as  urgent  necessity.  Of  the  causes  which  led 
to  its  ultimate  failure  something  will  be  said  later  on;  for  the 
present  we  must  turn  to  the  constitutional  conflict  which  it 
provoked.  The  senate  from  the  first  identified  itself  with  the 
interests  oT  the  wealthy  occupiers,  and  Tiberius  found  himself 
forced  into  a  struggle  with  that  body,  which  had  been  no  part 
of  his  original  plan.  He  fell  back  on  the  legislative  sovereignty 
of  the  assembly;  he  resuscitated  the  half-forgotten  powers  of 
interference  vested  in  the  tribunate  in  order  to  paralyse 
the  action  of  the  senatorial  magistrates,  and  finally  lost  his 
life  in  an  attempt  to  make  good  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
tribune's  position  by  securing  his  own  re-election  for  a  second 
year      But  the  conflict  did  not  end  with  his  death.    It  was 

*  Mommaen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  75  seq.  Jhne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i  v.  364, 
argues  that  Mommsen  has  exaggerated  the  depressing  effects  of 
foreign  competition;  cf.  Salviofi,  Le  Capitalisme  dans  U  monde 
antique,  chaps,  v.-vii. 

s  Beloch,  hal.  Bund.  80  seq. 

» Livy  xUii.  14;  Epit.  xlviii.,  Iv.  During  the  period  the 
fninimum  qualification  for  service  in  the  legion  was  reduced  from 
1 1 ,000  to  4000  asses. 

*  Livy  xxxii.  26,  xxxiii.  36,  xxxix.  39,  41. 

•Sixteen  Roman  and  four  Latin  colonies.  See  Marquardt, 
Staatsverw,  i.  •  E.g.  Livy  xxxi.  4,  49,  xxxii.  I. 

»  Livy  xl.  38.  ■  Livy,  E^.  xlvi. 

*  Stpontum  and  Buxentum  in  186;  Livy  xxxix.  23.  ,,^ 
» Plut.   r.  G.  9-14;    Appian.  B.C.  i.  9-13;   Livy,   Epit.   ivin. 

Compare  also  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  320  seq.;  Langc,  R6m. 
Altertk,  iii.  8  seq.;  Nitzsch,  Cracchen,  294;  Grcenidge,  Hist,  of 
Kome,i.  (1904).  Pp.  "O  seq. 

tt  For  the  details,  see  the  article  Agrarian  Laws. 


renewed  on  a  wider  scale,  and  with  a  more  deliberate  aim  by  his 
brother  Gaius, who  on  his  eicciion  to  the  tribunate  ( 1 23)    aaius 
at  once  came  forward  as  the  avowed  enemy  of  the    OntecbuM, 
senate."    Tlic  latter  suddenly  found  its  control  of  ^^ 

the  administration  threatened  at  a  variety  of  points.  On 
the  invitation  of  the  popular  tribune  the  assembly  proceeded 
to  restrict  the  senate's  freedom  of  action  in  assigning  the  pro- 
vinces." It  regulated  the  taxation  of  the  province  of  Asia" 
and  altered  the  conditions  of  military  service.'*  In  home 
affairs  it  inflicted  two  serious  blows  on  the  senate's  authority 
by  declaring  the  summary  punishment  of  Roman  citizens  by 
the  consuls  on  the  strength  of  a  senatus  consultum  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  appeal,'*  and  by  taking  out  of  the  senate's 
hands  the  control  of  the  newly  established  court  for  the  trial 
of  cases  of  magisterial  misgovern ment  in  the  provinces." 
Tiberius  had  committed  the  mistake  of  relying  too  exclusively 
on  the  support  of  one  section  only  of  the  community;  his 
brother  endeavoured  to  enlist  on  the  popular  side  every  avail- 
able ally.  The  Latins  and  Italians  had  opposed  an  agrarian 
scheme  which  took  from  them  land  which  they  had  come  to 
regard  as  rightfully  theirs,  and  gave  them  no  share  in  the 
benefit  of  the  allotments.**  Gaius  not  only  removed  this  latter 
grievance,"  but  ardently  supported  and  himself  brought  forward 
the  first  proposals  made  in  Rome  for  their  enfranchisement.** 
The  indifference  of  the  city  populace,  to  whom  the  prospect  of 
small  holdings  in  a  remote  district  cf  Italy  was  not  a  tempting 
one,  was  overcome  by  the  establishment  of  regular  monthly 
doles  of  corn  at  a  low  price."  Fin.illy,  the  men  of  business — 
the  publicans,  merchants  and  mom.'y-lcndcrs — were  conciliated 
by  the  privilege  granted  to  them  of  collecting  the  tithes  of  the 
new  province  of  Asia,  and  placed  in  direct  rivalry  with  the 
senate  by  the  substitution  of  men  of  their  own  class  as  judges 
in  the  "  quaestio  de  repctundis,"  in  place  of  senators."  The 
organirer  of  this  concerted  attack  upon  the  position  of  the 
senate  fell,  like  his  brother,  in  a  riot. 

The  agrarian  reforms  of  the  two  Gracchi  had  little  permanent 
effect.**   Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Gaius  the  clause  in  his  brother's 
law  rendering  the  new  holdings  inalienable  was  re- 
pealed,  and  the  process  of  absorption  recommenced,    ^n^au 
In  1 18  a  stop  was  put  to  further  allotment  of  occupied    t»mpt  «f 
lands,  and  finally,  in  in,  the  whole  position  of  the    ^iwto* 
agrarian  question  was  altered  by  a  law  which  con-    """"^V* 
verted  all  land  still  held  in  occupation  into  private  ^4^, 

land.**    The  old  controversy  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
the  lands  of  the  community  was  closed  by  this  act  of  alienation. 
The  controversy  in  future  turns,  not  on  the  right  of  the  poor 

»*  On  the  legislation  of  C.  Gracchus,  ace  Warde  Fowler  in  Eng. 
Hist.  Review  (1905),  pp.  209  seq.,  417  sea. 

"  Lex  Sempronia  de  tfonnnciis  constdaribus;  Cic.  Pro  domo,  9, 
24;  De  Prop.  Cons.  2,  3;  Sallust.  Jug.  27. 

^*  Lex  de  prooincia  Asia\  Cic.  Yen,  3,  6,  12;  Fronto,  Ad  Ver» 
ii.  125. 

"  Plut.  C.G.  5;  Diod.  xxxiv.  25. 

»•  Plat.  C.C.  4;  Cic.  Pro  domo,  31,  82;  Pro  Rah.  Perd.  4,  12. 

^Quaestio  de  repetundis,  est.  149  B.C.  See  Plut.  C.G.  5;  Livy, 
Epit.  Ix.;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  60:  App.  B.C.  i.  22.  For  the  lex 
Acilia,  sec  C.LL.  i.  189:  Wordsworth,  Fragm.  424;  Bruns, 
Pontes  juris  Romani,  ed.  6,  pp.  56  seq. 

"  They  had  succeeded  in  129  in  suspending  the  operations  of  the 
agrarian  commission.  App.  B.C.  i.  18;  Livy,  Epit.  lix.;  Cic.  De 
Rep.  Iii.  29.41. 

»  Langc.  R.A.  iii.  32;  Lex  Agr.  line  21. 

"The  rogatio  Fuhia,  125  B.C.;  Val.  Max.  ix.  5,  i;  App.  B.C. 
i.  21. 

»  Plut.  C.G.  5;  App.  i.  21 :  Livy.  Epit.  Ix.;  Festus,  290.  ^ 

»  Hence  Gaius  ranked  as  the  founder  of  the  equestrian  order. 
Plin.  N.H.  xxxiii.  34,  "  judicum  appellaiione  separarc  eum 
ordinem  . . .  instituerc  Gracchi  ";  Varro  ap.  Non.  454,  "bicipitem 
civitatem  fecit."  ,      ,  . ,    . 

**  Traces  of  the  work  of  the  commission  survive  in  the  Milianum 
Popilianum,  C LL.  i.  551,  in  a  few  Gracchan  "termini,"  ib.  552, 
553. 554»  555t »»» the  "  limites Gracchani,"  Liber  Colon.,  cd.  Lachmann, 
pp.  209,  210,  21 1,  229,  &c.  Compare  al&o  the  rise  in  the  numbers  of 
the  census  of  125  B.C.;  Livy,  £/>:/.  Ix. 

'« Sec  App.  i.  27.  The  lex  agraria,  still  extant  in  a  fragmentary 
condition  m  the  museum  at  Naples,  is  that  of  111.  See  Mommsen, 
C.I.L.  i.  200;  Wordsworth,  441  seq.;  Bruns,  Pontes  juris  Rom. 
ed.  6,  pp.  74  seq..  and  cf.  the  article  .^crariam  Laws. 
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dtixens  to  the  state  lands,  but  on  the  expediency  of  purchasing 
other  lands  for  distribution  at  the  cost  of  the  treasury.' 

But,  though  the  agrarian  reform  failed,  the  political  conflict 
it  had  provoked  continued,  and  the  lines  on  which  it  was  waged 
were  in  the  main  those  laid  down  by  Gains  Gracchus.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  assembly  continued  to  be  the  watchword 
of  the  popular  party,  and  a  free  use  of  the  tribuntcian  powers 
of  interference  and  of  legislation  remained  the  most  effective 
means  of  accomplishing  their  aims. 

Ten  years  after  the  death  of  Gaius  the  popuiares  once  more 
summoned  up  courage  to  challenge  the  supremacy  of  the 
MaHut  senate;  but  it  was  on  a  question  of  foreign  administra- 
m-uo'm  tion  that  the  conflict  was  renewed.  The  course  of 
636-S4.  affairs  in  the  client  state  of  Numidia  unce  Micipsa's 
'^  death  in  1 18  had  been  such  as  to  discredit  a  stronger 

government  than  that  of  the  senate.'  In  defiance  of  Roman 
authority,  and  relying  on  the  influence  of  his  own  well  spent 
gold,  Jugurtha  had  murdered  both  his  legitimate  rivals  Hiemp- 
sal  and  Adherbal,  and  made  himself  master  of  Numidia.  The 
declaration  of  war  wrung  from  the  senate  (113)  by 
popular  indignation  had  been  followed  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  consul'  (iit)  and  the  crushing  defeat  of 
the  proconsul  Albinus.^  On  the  news  of  this  crowning  dis- 
grace the  storm  burst,  and  on  the  proposal  of  the  tribunes  a 
commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war.'  But  the  popular  leaders  did  not  stop  here.  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  who  as  consul  (109)  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand in  Numidia,  was  an  able  soldier  but  a  rigid 
aristocrat;  and  they  now  resolved  to  improve  their  success  by 
entrusting  the  command  instead  to  a  genuine  son  of  the  people. 
Their  choice  fell  on  Gaius  Marius  (see  Marius),  an  experienced 
officer  and  administrator,  but  a  man  of  humble  birth,  wholly 
illiterate,  and  one  who,  though  no  politician,  was  by  tempera- 
ment and  training  a  hater  of  the  polished  and  effeminate  nobles 
who  filled  the  senate.*  He  was  triumphantly  elected,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  decree  of  the  senate  continuing  Metellus  as  proconsul, 
he  was  entrusted  by  a  vote  of  the  assembly  with  the  charge  of 
the  war  against  Jugurtha  (7.V.).' 

Jugurtha  was  vanquished;  and  Marius,  who  had  been  a 
second  time  elected  consul  in  his  absence,  arrived  at  Rome  in 
January  104,  bringing  the  captive  prince  with  him  in 
chains.*  But  further  triumphs  awaited  the  popular 
hero.  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones  were  at  the  gates  of  Italy; 
they  had  four  times  defeated  the  senatorial  generals,  and  Marius 
was  called  upon  to  save  Rome  from  a  second  invasion  of  the 
barbarians.*  After  two  years  of  suspense  the  victory  at  Aquae 
Sextiae  (102),  followed  by  that  on  the  Raudine  plain 
(loi),  put  an  end  to  the  danger  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  invading  hordes;  and  Marius,  now  consul  for  the 
fifth  time,  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph.  There  the  popular 
party  welcomed  him  as  a  leader  with  all  the  prestige  of  a  success- 
ful general.  Once  more,  however,  they  were  destined  to  a  brief 
success  followed  by  disastrous  defeat.  Marius  became  for  the 
sixth  time  consul;**  of  the  two  popular  leaders  Glaucia  became 
Satef%  praetor  and  Saturninus  tribune.  But  Marius  and  his 
aiatu  allies  were  not  statesmen  of  the  stamp  of  the  Gracchi;, 
aadthe  and  the  laws  proposed  by  Saturninus  had  evidently 
A/tpuifiaa  j^Q  serious  aim  in  view  other  than  that  of  harassing 
the  senate.  His  com  law  merely  reduced  the  price 
fixed  in  123  for  the  monthly  dole  of  corn,  and  the 
main  point  of  his  agrarian  law  lay  in  the  clause  appended 
to  it  requiring  all  senators  to    swear  to  observe    its  pro- 

*  Cic.  Agr.  \\.  35,  65.   *  Sallust,  Jug.  5  seq.;  Livy,  Epit.  IxiL,  Ixiv. 
'  L.  Calpurnlus  Bestia,  tribune  13 1;  Sail.  Jug,  38. 

<  Ibid.  38.  39.  •  Ibid.  40. 

*  Sallust,  Jut.  63;  Plut.  Marius,  2,  %.  For  the  (question  as  to 
the  position  of  his  fjarents,  see  Madvig,  Verf.  i.  170;  Diod.'xxxiv.  38. 

'  Sallust,  Jug.jy 

'Ibid.  114.     For  the  chronology  of    the  Jugurthine  war,    see 
Mommscn,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  398;  Pelham,  Journ.  of  Phil.  vii.  91; 
Meind,  Zur  Chronologie  des  juptrthinischeit  Kriegs  (1883). 
^  •Livy,  Epit.  Ixvii.;  Plut.  Mar.  12;  Mommsen,  Hiit.  of  Romtt 
iii.  414^  scq. 

**  Livy,  Epit.  Ixix.;  Appian,  B.C.  \.  28  scq. 
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visions."  The  laws  were  carried,  but  the  triumph  of  the  pofMilar 
leaders  was  short-lived.  Their  recklessness  and  violence  had 
alienated  all  classes  in  Rome;  and  their  period  <^  office  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  At  the  elections  fresh  rioting  took  place, 
and  Marius  as  consul  was  called  upon  by  the  senate  to  protect 
the  state  against  his  own  partisans.  Saturninus  and  Glauda 
surrendered,  but  while  the  senate  was  discussing  their  fate  they 
were  surrounded  and  murdered  by  their  opponents. 

The  popular  party  had  been  worsted  once  roan  in  their 
struggle  with  the  senate,  but  none  the  less  their  alliance  with 
Marius,  and  the  position  in  which  their  votes  placed  him,  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  revolution.  The  transference 
of  the  political  leadership  to  a  consul  who  was  nothing  if 
not  a  soldier  was  at  once  a  confession  of  the  insuflkiency  of 
the  purely  dvil  authority  of  the  tribunate  and  a  dangerous  en- 
couragement of  military  interference  in  political  controveran. 
The  consequences  were  already  foreshadowed  by  the  special 
provisions  made  by  Saturninus  for  Marius's  veterans,  and  in 
the  active  part  taken  by  them  in  the  passing  of  his  lavs. 
Indirectly,  too,  Marius,  though  no  politician,  played  u 
important  part  in  this  new  departure.  His  military 
reforms  "'at  once  democratized  the  army  and  attached 
it  more  closely  to  its  leader  for  the  time  being.  Ht  ^ 
swept  away  the  last  traces  of  civil  distinctions  of  rank 
or  wealth  within  the  legion,  adnutted  to  its  ranks  all  dasaes,  aod 
substituted  voluntary  enlistment  under  a  popular  general  for  ibe 
old-fashioned  compulsory  levy.  The  efficiency  of  the  legion  «as 
ihcreased  at  the  cost  of  a  complete  severance  of  the  ties  vbicb 
bound  it  to  the  civil  community  and  to  the  civil  authorities. 

The  next  important  crisis  was  due  partly  to  the.  rivalry  whidi 
had  been  growing  more  bitter  each  year  between  the  senate  and 
the  commercial  class,  and  partly  to  the  long-impending  qucstioa 
of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Italian  allies.  The  puUicani, 
ncgotialores  and  others,  who  constituted  what  was  now  beocmiag 
known  as  the  equestrian  order  (see  Equites),  had  nude  no- 
scrupulous  use  of  their  control  of  the  courts  and  especUOy  of 
the  quaestio  de  repetundis  against  their  natural  rivals,  the 
official  class  in  the  provinces.  The  threat  of  prosecution  before 
a  hostile  jury  was  held  over  the  head  of  every  governor,  legate 
and  quaestor  ftho  ventured  to  interfere  with  their  operations  is 
the  provinces.  The  average  official  preferred  to  annive  at 
their  exactions;  the  bolder  ones  paid  with  fines  and  even  exile 
for  their  courage.  In  93  the  necessity  for  a  reform  was 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  scandalous  condemnation 
of  P.Rutilius  Ruf  us,"  ostensibly  on  a  chargeof  extortion, 
in  reality  as  the  reward  of  his  efforts  to  cbedi  the  fit 
extortions  of  the  Roman  equites  in  Asia.  The  diffi-  *■*■* 
cultics  of  the  Italian  question  were  more  serious.  That  '"^ 
the  Italian  allies  were  discontented  was  notorious.  After 
nearly  two  centuries  of  close  alliance,  of  common  dangers  aad 
victories,  they  now  eagerly  coveted  as  a  boon  that  comfdete 
amalgamation  with  Rome  which  they  had  at  first  resented  as 
a  dishonour.  But,  unfortunately,  Rome  had  grown  more  ex- 
clusive in  proportion  as  the  value  set  upon  Roman  citizcDship 
increased.  During  the  last  forty  years  feelings  of  hope  sod 
disappointment  had  rapidly  succeeded  each  other;  Marcus 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  Gaius  Gracchus,  Saturninus,  had  all  hdd  oot 
promises  of  relief — and  nothing  had  yet  been  done.  On  each 
occasion  they  had  crowded  to  Rome,  full  of  eager  expectatioe. 
only  to  be  harshly  ejected  from  the  city  by  the  constil's  ordeiv" 
The  justice  of  their  claims  could  hardly  be  denied,  the  danger  of 
continuing  to  ignore  them  was  obvious — yet  the  difficulties  ia 
the  way  of  granting  them  were  formidable  in  the  extreme,  and 
from  a  higher  than  a  merely  selfish  point  of  view  there  was  much 

"  For  the  leges  AppuUiat,  see  Saturnikvs,  L.  Appulcits.  and 

authorities  there  quoted. 

"  Sallust,  Jug.  86, "  ipse  interea  milites Kribere,  non  more  majtfUB 
ncque  ex  cUssibus,  sed  uti  cujusque  cupido  erat,  capte  ohms 

Rlerosc)uc."    For  details,  cf.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rom*,  in.  456  ic(|-. 
ladvig,  Verf.  ii.  468, 493:  Marquardt,  Stoats*,  tii.  430ceq. 
»  Livy,  EpU.  kx. ;  Veil  ii.  13.  _ 

i«L«x  Junia,  Cic.  De  Off.  iii.  II.  47:  Irx  Licimia  Mmcia,  Cc 
Pro  Com.  fr.  10;  Aacon.  p.  60. 
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to  be  said  against  the  revolution  involved  in  so  sudden  and 
enormous  an  enlargement  of  the  citizen  body. 

Marcus  Livius  Drusus  (q.v.),  who  as  tribune  gallantly  took  up 
the  task  of  reform,  is  claimed  by  Cicero*  as  a. member  of  that 
M^ttmt  party  of  the  centre  to  which  he  belonged  himself. 
Uvka  Noble,  wealthy  and  popular,  he  seems  to  have  hoped 
to  be  able  by  the  weight  of  his  position  and  character 
to  rescue  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  from  the 
grasp  of  extreme  partisans  and  to  settle  them  peacefully  and 
equitably.  But  he,  like  Cicero  after  him,  had  to  find  to  his 
cost  that  there  was  no  room  in  the  fierce  strife  of  Roman  politics 
for  moderate  counsels.  His  proposal  to  reform  the  law  courts 
excited  the  equestrian  order  and  their  friends  in  the  senate  to 
fury.  The  agrarian  and  com  laws  which  he  coupled  with  it* 
alienated  many  more  in  the  senate,  and  roused  the  old  anti- 
popular  party  feeling;  finally,  his  known  negotiations  with  the 
Italians  were  eagerly  misrepresented  to  the  jealous  and  excited 
people  as  evidence  of  complicity  with  a  widespread  conspiracy 
against  Rome.  His  laws  were  carried,  but  the  senate  pronounced 
The  them  null  and  void.'    Drusus  was  denounced  in  the 

Secta/        senate  house  as  a  traitor,  and  on  his  way  home  war 
w^T,  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  an  unknown  assassin.    His 

assassination  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  which 
had  been  secretly  prepared  for  some  time  before. 
Throughout  the  highlands  of  central  and  southern  Italy  the 
flower  of  the  Italian  peoples  rose  as  one  man.*  Etruria  and 
Umbria  held  aloof;  the  isolated  Latin  colonies  stood  firm;  but 
the  Sabellian  clans,  north  and  south,  the  Latinized  Marsi  and 
Paeligni,  as  well  as  the  Oscan-speaking  Samnites  and  Lucanlans, 
rush(^  to  arms.  No  time  was  lost  in  proclaiming  their  plans 
for  the  future.  A  new  Italian  state  was  to  be  formed.  The 
Paelignian  town  of  Coriinium  was  selected  as  its  capital  and  re- 
christened  with  the  proud  name  of  Italica.  All  Italians  were  to 
be  citizens  of  this  new  metropolis,  and  here  were  to  be  the  place 
of  assembly  and  the  senate  house.  A  senate  of  500  members 
and  a  magistracy  resembling  that  of  Rome  completed  a  constitu- 
tion which  adhered  closely  to  the  very  political  traditions  which 
its  authors  had  most  reason  to  abjure. 

Now,  as  always  in  the  face  of  serious  danger,  the  action  of 
Rome  was  prompt  and  resolute.  Both  consuls  took  the  field;* 
with  each  were  five  legates,  among  them  the  veteran  Marius  and 
his  destined  rival  L.  ComeUus  Sulla,  and  even  freedmen  were 
pressed  into  service  with  the  legions.  But ^  the  first  year's 
campaign  opened  disastrously.  In  central  Italy  the  northern 
Sabellians,  and  in  the  south  the  Samnites,  defeated  the  forces 
opposed  to  them.  And  though  before  the  end  of  the  year  Marius 
and  Sulla  in  the  north,  and  the  consul  Caesar  himself  in  X^am- 
pania,  succeeded  in  inflicting  severe  blows  on  the  enemy,  and  on 
the  Marsi  especially,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  with  an  empty 
treasury,  with  the  insurgenu'  strength  still  unbroken,  and  with 
rumours  of  disaffection  in  the  loyal  districts,  opinion  in  Rome 
should  have  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  more  liberal  policy 
which  had  been  so  often  scornfully  rejected  and  in  favour  of 
some  compromise  which  should  check  the  spread  of  the  revolt,  and 
possibly  sow  discord  among  their  enemies.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  90  the  consul  L.  Julius  Caesar  (killed 
LexJaUa  by  Fimbria  in  87)  carried  the  lex  Julia,*  by  which 
aa^ifM      ^^  Roman  franchise  was  offered  to  all  communities 
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which  had  not  as  yet  revolted;  early  in  the  next  year 
(89)  the  Julian  law  was  supplemented  by  the  lex 
Plautia  Papiria,  introduced  by  two  of  the  tribunes, 
M.  Plautlus  Silvanus  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo  Arvina,  which 

>  Cic.  De  oral.  i.  7,  34  f..  and  De  iomo,  19.  SO:  Appian,  B.C. 
i.  35:  Diod.  Sic.  xxxvii.  10:  Ihne,  bk.  vii.  cap.  xiii.  , 

>For  the  provisions  of  the  Uges  Linae,  see  App.  B.C.  1.  35! 
Livy,  EpU.  Ixxi.  They  included,  according  to  Pliny,  N^.  xxxiii.  3, 
a  proposal  for  the  debasement  of  the  coinage. 

»  C*.  Pro  domo,  16,  41. 

*  For  the  Social  War.  see,  besides  Mommsen.  Ihne  and  Lange. 
Kiene.'Dsr  rdmiscke  Bundtstmossenkrieg  (Leipzig,  1845). 

*  App.  B.C.  i.  39-49;  Livy,  Epit.  Ixxii.-lxxvi. 

*  For  the  lex  Julia,  see  Cicero.  Pro  Batbo,  8.  3i ;  Cell.  iv.  4:  App. 
B.C.  t.  49.  For  the  lex  Plautia  Papirifh*^  C»P.  Pro  Arch%a,  4.  7, 
andSchol.  Bob.  p.  3S3' 


enacted  that  any  citizen  of  an  allied  community  then  domiciled 
in  Italy  might  obtain  the  franchise  by  giving  in  his  name  to  a 
praetor  in  Rome  within  sixty  days.  A  third  law  (lex  Calpurnia), 
apparently  passed  at  the  same  time,  empowered  Roman  magis- 
trates in  the  field  to  bestow  the  franchise  there  and  then  upon 
all  who  were  willing  to  receive  it.  This  sudden  opening  of  the 
dosed  gates  of  Roman  citizenship  was  completely  successful, 
and  its  effects  were  at  once  visible  in  the  diminished  vigour  of 
the  insiu'gents.    By  the  end  of  89  the  Samnites  and  ^^^ 

Lucanians  were  left  alone  in  their  obstinate  hostility 
to  Rome,  and  neither,  thanks  to  Sulla's  brilliant   campaign 
in  Samnium,  had  for  the  moment  any  strength  left  for  active 
aggression. 

The  termination  of  the  Social  War  brought  with  it  no  peace 
in  Rome.  The  old  quarrels  were  renewed  with  increased 
bitterness^  and  the  newly  enfranchised  Italians  themselves 
complained  as  bitterly  of  the  restriction^  which  robbed  them 
of  their  due  share  of  political  influence  by  allowing  them  to  vote 
only  in  a  specified  number  of  tribes.  The  senate  itself  was  dis- 
tracted by  violent  personal  rivalries — and  all  these  feuds,  ani- 
mosities and  grievances  were  aggravated  by  the  widespread 
economic  distress  and  ruin  which  affected  all  classes.'  Lastly, 
war  with  Mithradates  VI.  had  been  declared;  it  was  notorious 
that  the  privilege  of  commanding  the  force  to  be  sent  against 
him  would  be  keenly  contested,  and  that  the  contest  would  lie 
between  the  veteran  Marius  and  L.  Cornelius  Sulla." 

It  was  in  an  atmosphere  thus  charged  with  the  elements 
of  disturbance  that  P.  Sulpidus  Rufus  as  tribune*'  brought 
forward  his  laws.  He  proposed — (i)  that  the  com-  p>,suh 
mand  of  the  Mithradatic  war  should  be  given  to  pkkn 
Marius,  (a)  that  the  new  dtizens  should  be  distributed  S*"!^ 
through  all  the  tribes,  (3)  that  the  freedmen  should  •■■•**• 
no  longer  be  confined  to  the  four  dty  tribes,  (4)  that  any 
senator  owing  more  than  2000  denarii  should  lose  his  seat, 
(s)  that  those  exiled  on  suspicion  of  complicity  with  the  Italian 
revolt  should  be  recalled.  These  proposals  inevitably  provoked 
a  storm,  and  both  sides  were  ominously  ready  for  violent 
measures.  The  consuls,  in  order  to  prevent  legislation,  pro- 
claimed a  public  holiday.  Sulpidus  replied  by  arming  his 
followers  and  driving  the  consuls  from  the  forum.  The  pro- 
clamation was  withdrawn  and  the  laws  carried,  but  Sulpidus's 
triumph  was  short-lived.  From  Nola  in  Campania,  where  lay 
the  legions  commanded  by  him  in  the  Social  War,  Sulla  advanced 
on  Rome,  and  for  the  first  time  a  Roman  consul  entered  the 
city  at  the  head  of  the  legions  of  the  Republic.  Resistance  was 
hopeless.  Marius  and  Sulpidus  fled,"  and  Sulla,  summoning 
the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  proposed  the  measures  he  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  public  security,  the  most  important 
being  a  provision  that  the  sanction  of  the  senate  should  be 
necessary  before  any  proposal  was  introduced  to  the  assembly." 
Then,  after  waiting  in  Rome  long  enough  to  hold  the  ^^ 

consular  elections,  he  left  for  Asia  early  in  87. 

Sulla  had  conquered,  but  his  victory  cost  the  Republic  dear. 
He  had  first  taught  political  partisans  to  look  for  final  success, 
not  to  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  forum  or  campus,  MmriuM 
but  to  the  swords  of  the  soldiery.  The  lesson  was  well  m* 
learnt.  Shortly  after  his  departure  L.  Cornelius  ci«««. 
Cinna  as  consul  revived  the  proposals  of  Sulpidus;  **  his 
colleague,  Gnaeus  Octavius,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force 
fell  upon  the  new  dtizens  who  had  collected  in  crowds  to  vote, 

'  Veil.  ii.  30;  App.  B.C.  I  49.  53-  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  in 
detail  the  statements  of  these  authors. 

'App.  B.C.  i.  54,  and  Mithr.  22;  Oros.  v.  18;  Livy.  EpU. 
Ixxiv.  .        J.      o         J 

•  It  had  been  already  declared  a  consular  province  for  87,  and 
eariy  in  88  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to  SuUa  by  decree  of  the 

»'SeeSuLncius  Rufus.  P.  «... 

"  Marius  finally  escaped  to  Africa  (see  Marius);  Sulpiaus  was 
taken  and  killed;  App.  i.  60.  .      . 

«  App.  B.C.  i.  59.  «K»  ««  AwpefhOuvrtm  It  tAt  tij^wr  *»**f«7"^ 
For  the  other  laws  mentioned  by  Appian,  see  Mommsen.  ««»•  V 
Rome,  iii.  541  f. 

1*  Livy,  EpU.  Ixxix.:  Veil.  u.  30. 
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and  the  forum  was  heap^  high  with  the  bodies  of  the  slaln.^ 
Cinna  fled,  but  fled,  like  Sulla,  to  the  legions.  When  the  senate 
declared  him  deposed  from  his  consulship,  he  replied  by  invoking 
the  aid  of  the  soldiers  in  Campania  in  behalf  of  the  violated 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  injured  dignity  of  the  consulship, 
and,  like  Sulla,  found  them  ready  to  follow  where  he  led.  The 
neighbouring  Italian  communities,  who  had  lost  many  citizens 
in  the  recent  massacre,  sent  their  new  champion  men  and 
money;'  while  from  Africa,  whither  he  had  escaped  after 
Sulla's  entry  into  Rome,  came  Marius  with  1000  Numidian 
horsemen.  The  senate  had  prepared  for  a  desperate  defence, 
but  fortune  was  adverse,  and  after  a  brief  resistance  they  gave 
way.  Cinna  was  acknowledged  as  consul,  the  sentence  of  out- 
lawry passed  on  Marius  was  revoked  and  Cinna  and  Marius 
entered  Rome  with  their  troops.  Marius's  thirst  for  revenge 
was  gratified  by  a  frightful  massacre,  and  he  lived  long  enough 
to  be  nominated  consul  for  the  seventh  time.  But  he  held  his 
consulship  only  a  few  weeks.  Early  in  86  he  died,  and 
for  the  next  three  years  Cinna  ruled  Rome.  Constitu- 
tional government  was  virtually  suspended.  For  85  and 
84  Cinna  nominated  himself  and  a  trusted  colleague  as  consuls.' 
The  state  was,  as  Cicero*  says,  without  lawful  authority.*  One 
important  matter  was  carried  through — the  registration  in  all 
the  tribes  of  the  newly  enfranchised  Italians,*  but  beyond  this 
little  was  done.  The  attention  of  Cinna  and  his  friends  was  in 
truth  engrossed  by  the  ever-present  dread  of  Sulla's  return 
from  Asia.  The  consul  of  86,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  (who 
had  been  consul  with  Marius  in  xoo  B.C.),  sent  out  to 
supersede  him,  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  at  Nicomedia.' 
f^g  In  85  Sulla,  though  disowned  by  his  government,  con- 

cluded a  peace  with  Mithradates.*  In  84,  after  settling 
affairs  in  Asia  and  crushing  Flaccus's  successor,  C.  Flavius 
j^^  Fimbria,  he  crossed  into  Greece,  and  in  the  spring  of 

nturaot  83  landed  at  Brundusium  with  40,000  soldiers  and  a 
SuttM,  large  following  of  imigrt  nobles.  Cinna  was  dead,' 
**■*"•  murdered  like  Flaccus  by  his  mutinous  soldiers;  his 
most  trusted  colleague,  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  was  commanding 
as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  the  resistance  offered  to 
Sulla's  advance  was  slight.  At  Capua,  Sulla  routed  the  forces 
of  one  consul,  Gaius  Norbanus;  at  Teanum  the  troops  of  the 
other  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  side  of  the  outlawed  proconsul. 
After  a  winter  spent  in  Campania  he  pressed*  forward  to  Rome, 
defeated  the  younger  Marius  (consul,82)  near  Praeneste, 
and  entered  the  city  without  further  opposition.  In 
north  Italy  the  success  of  his  Iicutenants,Q.Caecilius  MetcllusPius 
(son  of  Metellus  Numidicus),  Cn.  Pompeius  and  Marcus  Crassus, 
had  been  fully  as  decisive.  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Umbria  and  Elruria 
had  all  been  won  for  Sulla,  and  the  two  principal  leaders  on  the 
other  side,  Carbo  and  Norbanus,  had  each  fled,  one  to  Rhodes, 
the  other  to  Africa.  Only  one  foe  remained  to  be  conquered. 
The  Samnites  and  Lucanians  whom  Cinna  had  conciliated,  and 
who  saw  in  Sulla  their  bitterest  foe,  were  for  the  last  time  in 
arms,  and  had  already  joined  forces  with  the  remains  of 
the  Marian  army  close  to  Rome.  The  decisive  battle  was 
fought  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Marians  and  Italians  (battle  of  the  Colline  Gate)." 
For  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years  Rome  and  Italy  had  been 
distracted  by  civil  war.     Sulla  was  now  called  upon  to  heal 

>  Cic.  Pro  Seslio,  36,  77;  Cattl.  iii.  10,  34. 
'  Tibur  and  Praeneste  especially. 

'The  consuls  of  86,  85.  84  were  all  nominated  without  election. 
Livy,  EpiL  Ixxx.  Ixxxin. ;  App.  i.  75. 
« Brut.  237. 

*  The  nobles  had  fled  to  Sulla  in  large  numbers;  Veil.  ii.  33. 
'This  work  was  accomplished  apparently  by  the  censors  of  86; 

but  cf.  Lange  iii.  133;  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iv.  70;  Livy, 
Epil.  Ixxxiv. 

'  Livy,  Epil.  Ixxxii;  Appian,  Mithr.  52;  Plut.  Sulia,  33. 

•Livy,  EpU.  Ixxxiii.;  Veil.  ii.  23:  Plut.  SuUa,  24. 

•  In  84:  Ap|>.  B.C.  i.  78;  Livy,  Epit.  Ixxxiii. 

'•  Livy,  Epil.  Ixxxviii,,  "  cum  Samnitibus  ante  portam  Collinam 
debellavit  ":  Plut.  5u//a,  29.  and  Crassus,  6.  According  to  Ajip.  t. 
93.  and  Livy,  he  cil..  8000  captives  were  massacred.  Florus,  iii.  21, 
gives  4000.  Praeneste  surrendered,  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
Its  population  put  to  the  sword. 
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the  divisions  which  rent  the  state' asunder,  to  set  in  working 
again  the  machinery  of  civil  government  and  above    j^^, 
all  so  to  modify  it  as  to  meet  the  altered  conditions,    aGMw 
and  to  fortify  it  against  the  dangers  which  visibly    «*4p> 
threatened  it  in  the  future.    The  real  charge  against    ""*'* 
Sulla"  is  not  that  he  failed  to  accomplish  all  this,  for  to  do  so 
was  beyond  the  powers  even  of  a  man  so  able,  resolute  and 
self-confident  as  Sulla,  armed  though  he  was  with  absolute 
authority  and  backed  by  overwhelming  military  strength  and 
the  prestige  of  unbroken  success.    He  stands  convicted  rather 
of  deliberately  aggravating  some  and  culpably  ignoring  others 
of  the  evils  he  should  have  tried  to  cure,  and  of  omtenting 
himself  with  a  party  triumph  when  he  should  have  aimed  at 
the  regeneration  and  confirmation  of  the  whole  state.    His 
victory  was  instantly  followed,  not  by  any  measures  of  con- 
ciliation, but  by  a  series  of  massacres,  proscriptions  and  on- 
fiscations,  of  which  almost  the  least  serious  consequence  was  the 
immediate  loss  of  life  which  they  entailed."    From  this  tirae 
forward  the  fear  of  proscription    and    confiscation  b^^^ 
recurred  as  a  possible  consequence  of  every  political  ^,^ 
crisis,  and  it  was  with  diflliculty  that  Caesar  himself 
dissipated  the  belief  that  his  victory  would  be  followed 
by  a  Sullan  reign  of  terror.    The  legacy  of  hatred  and 
discontent  which  Sulla  left  behind  him  was  a  constant  source 
of  disquiet  and  danger.     In  the  children  of  the  prc»cribed, 
whom  he  excluded  from  holding  office,  and  the  dispossused 
owners  of  the  confiscated  lands,  every  agitator  found  ready  and 
willing  allies."    The  moneyed  men  of  the  equestrian  order 
were  more  than  ever  hostile  to  the  senatorial  govcnmxst, 
which  they  now  identifled  with  the  man  who  cherished  towards 
them  a  peculiar  hatred,'*  and  whose  creatures  had  hunted  them 
down  like  dogs.    The  attachment  which  the  new  Italian  dtixas 
might  in  time  have  learnt  to  feel  for  the  old  republican  cod- 
slitution  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  massacres  at  Praeneste 
and  Norba,  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  ancient  towns  ol 
Etruria,  and   by    the   ruthless   desolation   of    Samnium  and 
Lucania."    Quite  as  fatal  were  the  results  to  the  economic 
prosperity  of  the  peninsula.     Sulla's  confiscations,  foHoving 
on   the  civil   and   social   wars,   opened   the   doors  wide  for 
a  long  train  of  evils.    The  veterans  whom  he  planted  on  the 
lands  he  had  seized"  did  nothing  for  agriculture,  and  swelled 
the  growing  numbers  of  the  turbulent  and  discontented.*'   The 
"  Sullan  men  **  became  as  great  an  object  of  fear  and  dislike  as 
the  "Sullan  reign.""    The  htifundia  increased  with  startfiog 
rapidity — whole  territories  passing  into  the  hands  of  greedy 
partisans."    Wide  tracts  of  land,  confisaited  but  never  aUotted, 
ran  to  waste.*   In  all  but  a  few  districts  of  Italy  the  free  popab- 
tion  finally  and  completely  disappeared  from  the  open  country; 
and  life  and  property  were  rendered  insecure  by  the  brigandage 
which  now  developed  unchecked,  and  in  which  the  herdsraes 
slaves  played  a  prominent  part,    llie  outbreaks  of  Spartacus  ia 
73,  and  of  Catiline  ten  years  later,  were  significant 
commentaries  on  this  part  of  Sulla's  work.**    His  con- 
stitutional  legislation,  while  it  included  many  useful 
administrative  reforms,  is  mariced  by  as  violent  a 
spirit  of  partisanship,  and  as  apparently  wilful  a      <faa«/ 
blindness  to  the  future.  The  re-establishment  on  a  legal      ^''^'' 
basis  of  the  ascendancy  which  custom  had  so  long  accorded  to  the 

"Compare  especially  Mommsen's  brilliant  chapter,  vhkh  is, 
however,  too  favourable  (bk.  iv.  cap.  x.),and  also  Lange  (iiL  I469eq.}. 
Further  references  will  be  found  in  the  article  Sulla  (<[•»•)• 

"App.  i.  95  scq.:  Dio  Cassius,  fr.  109;  Plut.  SmUa,  31.  Tbe 
number  of  the  proscribed  is  given  as  4700  (Val.  Max.),  indodiog. 
according  to  Appian,  2600  members  of  the  equestrian  order. 

•»  E.g.  Catiline,  in  63.  SalL  Cat.  3f ,  ^7.  For  the  liberi  pr*- 
scriplorum,  see  Veil.  ii.  38.  ^  ^     "  Oc.  Pro.  QmenL  55.  J51. , 

"Cic  Phil.  V.  16,  43,  *'  tot  municiplonim  maximae  calamftate&'' 
Cic.  Pro  Domo,  30,  79:  Cic.  Ad  AU,  x.  19;  Ftorus  iii.  31 ;  Scnbo, 

2^3.  254- 
»•  Livy,  Epii.  Ixxxbc.;  App.  B.C.  i.  lOo;  Ccero.  CaliL  iL  79^  » 
"  Sail.  Cat.  38.  »  Cic.  A  gr.  u.  369^ 

"Cic.  Agr.  i'l.  36,  69  secj.:  38,  78;  iii.  3,  8— the  tcnitones  d 

Praeneste  and  of  the  Hirpini.  "^ Ibid.  iii.  4,  14. 

*'  See  especially  Cicero's  oration  Pro  TuUio.    For  the  pasiora  of 

Apulia,  Sail.  Cat.  38. 
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senate  was  his  main  object.  With  this  purpose  he  had  already, 
when  consul  in  88,  made  the  senatus  auctoritas  legally 
necessary  for  proposals  to  the  assembly.  He  now  as 
dictator*  followed  this  up  by  crippling  the  power  of  the  magis- 
tracy, which  had  been  the  most  effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  senate's  opponents.  The  legislative  freedom  of  the  tribunes 
was  already  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  senate's 
sanction;  in  addition,  Sulla  restricted  their  wide  powers  of 
interference  {inUrcessio)  to  their  original  purpose  of  protecting 
individual  plebeians,'  and  discredited  the  office  by  prohibiting 
a  tribune  from  holding  any  subsequent  office  in  the  state.*  The 
control  of  the  courts  {quaestiones  perpeluae)  was  taken  from  the 
equestrian  order  and  restored  to  the  senate.^  To  prevent  the 
people  from  suddenly  installing  and  keeping  in  high  office  a 
second  Marius,  he  re-enacted  the  old  law  against  re-election,* 
and  made  legally  binding  the  custom  which  required  a  man 
to  mount  up  gradually  to  the  consulship  through  the  lower 
offices  *  His  increase  of  the  number  of  praetors  from  six  to 
eight,'  and  of  quaestors  to  twenty,*  though  required  by  adminis- 
trative necessities,  tended,  by  enlarging  the  numbers  and 
further  dividing  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  to  render 
them  still  more  dependent  upon  the  central  direction  of  the 
senatie.  Lastly,  he  replaced  the  pontifical  and  augural  colleges 
in  the  hands  of  the  senatorial  nobles,  by  enacting  that  vacancies 
in  them  ^ould,  as  before  the  lex  DotnUia  (104),  be 
filled  up  by  co-optation.*  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Sulla  was  succ^sful  in  fortifying  the  republican  system 
against  the  dangers  which  menaced  it  from  without.  He 
accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Italians,**  but  he  made  no  provision  to  guard  against  the  con- 
sequent reduction  of  the  cmniiia  to  an  absurdity,**  and  with  them 
of  the  civic  government  which  rested  upon  them,  or  to  organize 
an  effective  administrative  system  for  the  Italian  communities.*' 
Of  all  men,  too,  Sulla  had  the  best  reason  to  appreciate  the 
dangers  to  be  feared  from  the  growing  independence  of  governors 
and  generals  in  the  pi'ovinces,  and  from  the  transformation  of 
the  old  dvic  militia  into  a  group  of  professional  armies,  devoted 

>For  Sulla's  dictatorship  as  in  itself  a  novelty,  tee  App.  i.  96; 
Plut.  SuUa,  33:  Ctc.  Ad  AtL  Q,  is:  Cic.  De  Leu-  >•  IS>  42- 

'  Cic  De  Legg.  iii.  9,  22,  "^injuriae  faciendae  potesutem  ademit, 
auxiUi  ferendi  reliquit."  Cf.  Cic.  Yen.  I  60,  155:  Livy,  EpU. 
Ix3cxix.  ... 

*Cic.  Pro  Comd,  fr.  78;  Ascon.  In  Com*  pp.  59i  70:  Appian 
i.  100. 

«  Veil.  ii.  ^;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  23 :  Ctc.  Yen.  Act,  t..i3,  37* 

*  App.  B.C.  i.  100;  cf.  Livy  vii.  42  (312  B.C.),  **  ne  quis  eundem 
magistratum  intra  decern  annos  caperet. 

*Tbe  custom  had  gradually  established  itself.  Cf.  Livy  xxxii.  7. 
The  "  certus  ordo  magistratuum  "  legalized  by  Sulla  was— quaestor- 
ship,  pfaetonhip,  consulate;  App.  i.  100. 

»  Pompon.  De  orig.  iuris  (Dig.  i.  2,  2,  m);  Veil.  11.  89.  Com- 
Mire  alio  Cicero,  In  Pison.  15,  35  with  Cic  Pro  Milone,  15.  39. 
The  increase  was  connected  with  hb  extension  of  the  system  of 


qmaesUenes  perpehu€,  which  threw  more  work  on  the  praetors  as 
the  magistrates  in  charee  of  the  courts. 

•  Tac  Ann.  xi.  22.  The  quaestorship  henceforward  earned  with 
it  the  right  to  be  called  up  to  the  senate  By  increasing  the  number 
off  quaestors,  Sulla  provided  for  the  sujuply  of  ordinary  vacancies 
in  Uie  senate  and  restricted  the  censors'  freedom  of  choice  In  fiUtng 
them  up.  FragmenU  of  the  Ux  Cornelia  de  XX  quaestoribus 
survive.    See  CJX,  I  106;  Bruns,  FonUe  juris  Romam  (ed.  6), 

•  Dio  zzxvii.  ^7;  Pa*  Ascon.  I03  (Orrili).  He  also  incicascd 
their  numbers;  Livy,  EpiL  Ixxxix.  ,         . .  .    .    . 

•  He  did  propose  to  deprive  several  communities  which  had 
loined  Cinna  of  the  franchise,  buf  the  deprivation  was  not  carried 
into  effect;  Cic  Pro  domo,  30,  79.  .      ^    . 

u  The  inadequacy  of  the  comitia  as  a  representative  body  was 
tnoeased  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  new  citizens  amongst 
the  thirty-nve  tribes,  each  of  which  formed  a  single  voting  unit. 
Some  tribes  represented  only  a  thinly  populated  district  in  the 
Campagna  with  one  or  two  outlying  communities,  others  included 
large  and  populous  territories.  See  Mommsen,  StOfOtsr,  bk  187; 
HermsSt  xxii.  loi  sqq. 

**  Sulla  does  not  appear  to  have  passed  any  general  municipal 
law;  the  necessary  resettlement  of  the  local  constitutions  a^r 
the  Social  War  was  seemingly  carried  out  by  commissioners.  The 
f raiment  of  a  municipal  charter  found  at  Tarentum  {Epkem.  ep^gr. 
ix.  I.  Dessau,  Inscr.  Lai.  sel.  6086)  is  probably  a  specimen  of  such 
leges  dotae. 
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only  to  a  successful  leader,  and  with  the  weakest  possible  sense 
of  allegiance  to  the  state.  He  had  himself,  as  proconsul  of 
Asia,  contemptuously  and  successfully  defied  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  he,  more  than  any  other  Roman  general,  had  taught 
his  soldiers  to  look  only  to  their  leader,  and  to  think  only  of 
booty.**  Yet,  be3^)nd  a  few  inadequate  reguUtions,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Sulla  dealt  with  these  burning  questions,  the 
settlement  of  which  was  among  the  greatest  of  the  achievements 
of  Augustus.*^  One  administrative  reform  of  real  importance 
must,  lastly,  be  set  down  to  his  credit.  The  judicial  procedure 
first  established  in  149  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  magisterial 
extortion  in  the  provinces,  and  applied  between  149  §05-€T3, 
and  81  to  cases  of  treason  and  bribery,  Sulla  extended 
so  as  to  bring  under  it  the  chief  criminal  offences,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Roman  criminal  law.** 

The  Sullan  system  stood  for  nine  years,  and  was  then  over- 
thrown— ^as  it  had  been  established — by  a  successful  soldier. 
It  was  the  fortune  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  a  favourite  officer     ov^rm 
of  Sulla,  first  of  all  to  violate  jn  his  own  person     iiu9w 
th£  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  re-     •'<*• 
established  by  his  old  chief,  and  then  to  overturn  it.     ^Hl^ft^ 
In  Spain  the   Marian  governor  Q.   Sertorius   (see     oom, 
Sertokius)  had  defeated  one  after  another  of  the  pro-     n~€84, 
consuls  sent  out  by  the  senate,  and  was  already  in  77 
master  of  all  Hither  Spain.    To  meet   the  crisis, 
Pompey,  who  was  not  yet  thirty,  and  had  never  held  even 
the  quaestorship,  was  sent  out    to    Spain    with    proconsular 
authority.**     StUi   Sertorius  held  out,  until  in  73  he   was 
foully  muodered  by  his  own  officers.   The  native  tribes  ggt. 

who  had  loyally  stood  by  him  submitted,  and  Pompey  ^^ 

early  in  71  returned  with  his  troops  to  Italy,  where, 
during  his  absence  in  Spain,  an  event  had  occurred  whidi  had 
shown  Roman  society  with  startling  plainness  how  near  it  stood 
to  revolution.    In  73  Spartacus,*'  a  Thracian  slave,  ^g/^ 

escaped  with  seventy  others  from  a  gladiators'  training 
school  at  Capua.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  he  found  himsdf 
at  the  head  of  70,000  runaway  ^ves,  outlaws,  brigands  and 
impoverished  peasants,  and  for  two  years  terrorized  Italy, 
routed  the  legions  sent  against  him,  and  even  threatened 
Rome.  He  was  at  length  defeated  and  slain  by  the  praetor, 
M.  Licinius  Crassus,  in  Apulia.  In  Rome  itself  the  various 
dasses  and  parties  hostile  to  the  Sullan  system  had,  ^^ 

ever  since  Sulla's  death  in  78,  been  incessantly  agi- 
tating  for  the  repeal  of  his  most  obnoxiotis  laws,  and  needed  only 

**Sall.  Cat,  II.  "L.  Sulla  exercitum,  quo  sibi  fidum  faceret, 
contra  morem  majorum  luxuriose  nimisque  liberaliter  habuerat." 

^*  There  was  a  lex  Cornelia  de  pronnciis  ordinandis,  but  only 
two  of  its  provisions  are  known;  (t)  that  a  magistrate  sent  out 
with  the  imperium  should  retain  it  till  ne  re-entered  the  city  (Cic.  Ad 
Fam.  i.  o,  25).  a  provision  which  increased  rather  than  mminished 
his  freedom  of  action:  (2)  that  an  outeoing  governor  should  leave 
his  province  within  thirty  days  after  nis  successor's  arrival  ^Cic 
Ad  Fam.  iii.  6.  3).  A  Hex  Comdia  de  majestale  contained,  it  is 
true,  a  definition  of  treason  evidently  framed  in  the  light  of  recent 
experience.  The  magistrate  was  forbidden  "exire  de  provincia, 
educere  exercitum,  bellum  sua  sponte  gcrere,  in  regnum  injussu 
populi  ac  senatus  accedere,"  Cic  Pis.  21,  50.  Sulla  also  added 
one  to  the  long  list  of  laws  dealing  with  extortion  In  the  provinces. 
But  the  daneer  by,  not  in  the  want  of  laws,  but  in  the  want  of 
security  for  tncir  observance  by  an  absolutely  autocratic  proconsul. 
The  present  writer  cannot  a^ree  with  those  who  would  include 
among  Sulla's  laws  one  retaining  consuls  and  praetors  in  Rome  for 
their  year  of  office  and  then  sending  them  out  to  a  province.  This 
was  becoming  the  common  practice  before  81.  After  81  it  u  invari- 
able for  praetors,  as  needed  for  the  judicial  work,  and  invariable 
but  for  two  exceptions  in  the  case  of  consuls;  but  nowhere 
is  there  a  hint  that  there  had  been  any  legislation  on  the  subject, 
and  there  are  indications  that  it  was  convenience  and  not  law 
which  maintained  the  arrangement.  Mommsen,  Hisi,  of  Rome, 
iv.  It8  sqq.;  Marquardt,  Staatsoerw.  I.  518;  cf.  also  Cic  AU.  8,  15: 
"  consules,  quibus  more  majorum  oonccssum  est  vel  omnes  adire 
provincias." 

*■  For  this,  the  most  lasting  of  Sulla's  reforms,  see  Mommsen,  Hist, 


POMPBY. 

*>  For  the  Slave  War,  see  SPAaracus. 
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a  leader  in  order  tuooessfully  to  attack  a  government  discredited 
by  failure  at  home  and  abroad.  With  the -return  of  Pompey 
from  Spain  their  opportunity  came.  Pompey,  who 
understood  politics  as  little  as  Marius,  was  anxious 
to  obtain  a  triumph,  the  consulship  for  the  next 
year  (70),  and  as  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
an  important  command  in  the  East.  The  opposition 
wanted  his  name  and  support,  and  a  bargain  was  soon 
struck.  Pompey  and  with  him  Marcus  Lidnius  Crassus,  the  real 
conqueror  of  Spartacus,  were  elected  consuls,  almost  in  the 
presence  of  their  troops,  which  lay  encamped  outside  the  gates 
in  readiness  to  assist  at  the  triumph  and  ovation  grantni  to 
their  respective  leaders.  Pompey  lost  no  time  in  performing 
his  part  of  the  agreement.  'Die  tribunes  regained  their  pre- 
rogatives.* The  "perpetual  courts"  (quaestiones  perpetuae) 
were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  senatorial  judices,  who  had 
outdone  the  equestrian  order  in  scandalous  corruption,*  and 
finally  the  censors,  the  first  since  86  B.C.,  purged  the  senate  of 
the  more  worthless  and  disreputable  of  Sulla's  partisans.* 
The  victory  was  complete;  but  for  the  future  its  chief  signifi- 
cance lay  in  the  clearness  with  which  it  showed  that  the  final 
decision  in  matters  political  lay  with  neither  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  Rome,  but  with  the  holder  of  the  military  authority. 
The  tribunes  ceased  to  be  political  lesuiers  and  became  lieu- 
tenants of  the  military  commanders,  and  the  change  was  fatal 
to  the  dignity  of  politics  in  the  city.  Men  became  conscious 
of  the  unreality  of  the  old  constitutional  controversies,  in- 
different to  the  questioiu  which  agitated  the  forum  and  the 
curia,  and  contemptuously  ready  to  alter  or  disregard  the 
constitution  itself  when  it  stood  in  the  way  of  interests  nearer 
to  their  hearts^ 

When  his  consulship  ended,  Pompey  impatiently  awaited 
at  the  hands  of  the  politicians  he  had  befriended  the  further 
ftattimiam  S^^t  of  a  foreign  command.  He  declined  an  ordinary 
mmd  province,  and  from  the  end  of  70  to  67  he  remained 

^iwfllM  lit  Rome  in  a  somewhat  affectedly  dignified  seduaon.* 
*  But  in  67  and  66  the  laws  of  Gabinius  and  Manilius 
i^"^^  gave  him  all  and  more  than  all  that  he  expected  (see 
fsr,  CM..  pQypjy)^  By  jjig  former  he  obtained  the  sole  com- 
mand for  three  years  against  the  Mediterranean  pirates.*  He 
was  to  have  supreme  authority  over  all  Roman  magistrates 
in  the  provinces  throughout  the  Mediterranean  and  over  the 
coiuts  for  50  miles  inland.  Fifteen  legati,  all  of  praetorian 
rank,  were  assigned  to  him,  with  two  hundred  ships,  and  as 
many  troops  as  he  thought  desirable.  The  Manilian  law  trans- 
ferred from  Lucullus  and  GUbrio  to  Pompey  the  conduct  of  the 
Mithradatic  War  in  Asia,  and  with  it  the  entire  control  of  Roman 
policy  and  interests  in  the  East.*  The  unrepublican  character 
of  the  position  thus  granted  to  Pompey,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
precedent  established,  were  dearly  enough  pointed  out  by 
such  moderate  men  as  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  the  "  father  of  the 
senate,"  and  by  the  orator  Hortensius — ^but  in  vain.  Both 
laws  were  supported,  not  only  by  the  tribunes  and  the  populace, 
but  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  piMicani  and  negotiatores^ 
whose  interests  in  the  East  were  at  stake. 

Pompey  left  Rome  in  67.  In  a  marvellously  short  space 
<^  time  he  freed  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Cilldan  pirates 
and  established  Roman  authority  in  Qh'da  itsdf.  He  then 
crushed  Mithradates,  added  Syria  to  the  list  of  Roman  provinces, 

^The  exact  |>roviaons  of  Pompey's  law  are  nowhere  given; 
Livy,  EpU.  xcvii.,  "  tribunidam  potestatem  ratituerunt.  Cf. 
Veil.  ii.  ^  A  fax  AurdiOt  in  75,  had  already  repealed  the  law 
disqualifying  a  tribune  for  further  office:  Cic.  u>m.  Tr.  78. 

■This  was  the  work  of  L.  Aurdius  Cotta,  praetor  in  this  year. 
The  judices  were  to  be  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  senators, 
equitcs  and  tribumi  aerarii.  For  the  latter  and  for  the  law  generally, 
see  Lange,  R.  AU,  iii.  193;  Greenidge,  Legal  Procedure  ^  Ciur&s 
rime,  pp.  A43  sqq.;  and  article  Abrarivii.  Compare  also  Cicero's 
language,  in  Verr.,  AcL  i.  i.  The  prosecution  of  Verres  shortly 
pnerxded  the  lex  A  urdia, 

■Livy,  BpU.  xcviii.  Sxty-four  aenatora  were  expelled.  Cf. 
Plut.  Pomp.  ai. 

■  Veil.  if.  31 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  aj. 

•  Plut.  Pomp.  2%;  Dio  xxxvi.  6;  Livy,  EpU.  c. 

*  Cic.  Pro  Lege  Manilia;  Dio  xxxvi.  25;  Plut.  Pomp.  30. 
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and  led  the  Roman  legions  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Caspiao, 
leaving  no  power  capable  of  disputing  with  Rome  the  soverrignty 
of  western  Asia.'  He  did  not  return  jo  Italy  till  -,-^- 
towards  the  end  of  62.  The  interval  was  marked 
in  Rome  by  the  rise  to  political  importance  of  Caesar  and 
Cicero,  and  by  Catiline's  attempt  at  revolution.  As 
the  nephew  of  Marius  and  the  son-in-law  of  Cinna, 
Caesar  possessed  a  strong  hereditary  claim  to  the 
leadership  of  the  popular  and  Marian  party.*  He  had  already 
taken  part  in  the  agitation  for  the  restoration  of  the  tribunate;, 
he  had  supported  the  Manilian  law;  and,  when  Pompey's 
withdrawal  left  the  field  clear  for  other  competitors,  he  ste{^ 
at  once  into  the  front  rank  on  the  popular  side.*  He  took  npoa 
himself,  as  thdr  nearest  representative,  the  task  of  clearing 
the  memory  and  avenging  the  wrongs  of  the  great  popular 
leaders,  Marius,  Cinna  and  Satuminus.  He  publidy  reminded 
the  people  of  Marius's  services,  and  set  up  again  upon  the 
Capitol  the  trophies  of  the  Cimbric  War.  He  endeavoured  (o 
bring  to  justice,  not  only  the  ringleaders  in  Sulla's  bloody  work 
of  proscription,  but  even  the  murderers  of  .Satuminus,  and  vdie- 
mently  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  children  of  the  proscribed. 
While  thus  carrying  on  in  genuine  Roman  fashion  the  feud  of 
his  family,  he  attracted  the  sympathies  of  the  Italians  by  hb 
efforts  to  procure  the  Roman  franchise  for  the  Latin  communities 
beyond  the  Po,  and  won  the  affections  of  the  populace  in  Rome 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  by  the  splendour  of  the 
games  which  he  gave  as  curule  aedile  (65),  and  by  his 
lavish  expenditure  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
Appian  Way.  But  these  measures  were  with  him  only  means 
to  the  further  end  of  creating  for  himsdf  a  position  such  as  ihsi 
which  Pompey  had  already  won;  and  this  ulterior  aim  be 
pursued  with  an  audadous  indifference  to  constitutional  forms 
and  usages.  His  coalition  with  Crassus,  soon  after  Pompey 's 
departure,  secured  him  an  ally  whose  colossal  wealth  and  wide 
finandal  connexions  were  of  inestimable  valoe,  and  whose 
vanity  and  inferiority  of  intellect  rendered  him  a  willing  tod. 
The  story  of  his  attempted  coup  d*itat  in  January  65  u 
probably  false,'*  but  it  b  evident  that  by  the  beginning 
of  63  he  was  bent  on  reaping  the  reward  of  his  exerttona  *"* 

by  obtaining  from  the  people  an  extraordinary  command 
abroad,  which  should  secure  his  position  before  Pompey's 
return;  and  the  agrarian  law  proposed  early  that  year  by  the 
tribune  P.  Servilius  Rullus  had  for  its  object  the  creatkn, 
in  favour  of  Caesar  and  Crassus,  of  a  commission  with  powers 
so  wide  as  to  place  its  members  almost  on  a  levd  with  Pompey 
himself."  It  was  at  this  moment  when  all  seemed  going  »eli, 
that  Caesar's  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground  by  Catilioe*s 
desperate  outbreak,  which  not  only  discredited  every  one 
connected  with  the  popular  party,  but  directed  the  su^'dons 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  against  Caesar  himself,  as  a  Dosable 
accomplice  in  Catiline's  revolutionary  schemes.** 

The  same  wave  of  indignation  and  suspicion  which  for  tbe 
moment  checked  Caesar's  rise  carried  Marcus  Tulhus  Cicero  to 
the  height  of  his  fortunes.  Cicero,  as  a  politician,  has 
been  equally  misjudged  by  friends  and  foes.  That 
he  was  deficient  in  courage,  that  he  was  vain,  apd  that  he 
attempted  the  impossible,  may  be  admitted  at  once.  Bot  he 
was  neither  a  brilliant  and  unscrupulous  adventurer  nor  an 
aimless  trimmer,  nor  yet  a  devoted  champion  merdy  of  senatorial 

'  See  PourEY  and  Mithradatbs. 

*  For  his  early  life,  see  Caesar. 

*  Prof.  Beesly  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  show  that  CatHine  and 
not  Caesar  was  the  popular  leader  from  67  to  6^.  That  this  b  the 
inference  intentionally  conveyed  by  Sallust,  m  order  to  scraea 
Caesar,  is  true,  but  the  inference  is  a  false  one. 

**  The  ftory  is  to  told  by  Suetonius,  Jul.  8.  In  Sallust.  CcL  iS. 
it  appears  as  an  intrigue  originating  with  Catiline,  and  Caesar's 
name  is  omitted. 

u  Cic.  Agr.  u.  6,  15,  "  nihil  aliud  actum  nisi  ut  decern  rego 
constituerentur." 

^  That  Caesar  and  Crassus  had  supported  Catiline  for  tbe  oobsbI- 
ship  in  65  i»  certain,  and  they  were  suspected  naturally  cnoofti  of 
favouring  his  designs  in  63,  but  their  complidty  is  in  the  "  ' 
degree  improbable. 
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ascendancy.*  He  was  a  representative  man,  with  a  numerous 
following,  and  a  policy  which  was  naturally  suggested  to  him 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  connexions  and  profession, 
and  which,  impracticable  as  it  proved  to  be,  was  yet  consistent, 
intelligible  and  high-minded.  Bom  at  Arpinum,  he  cherished 
like  all  Arpinates  the  memory  of  his  great  fellow-townsman 
Manus,  the  friend  of  the  Italians,  the  saviour  of  Italy  and  the 
irreconcilable  foe  of  Sulla  and  the  nobles.  A  "municipal" 
himself,  his  chosen  friends  and  his  warmest  supporters  were 
found  among  the  well-to-do  classes  in  the  Italian  towns.*  Un- 
popular with  the  Roman  aristocracy,  who  despised  him  as  a 
peregrinus?  and  with  the  Roman  populace,  he  was  the  trusted 
leader  of  the  Italian  middle  class,  "  the  true  Roman  people," 
as  he  proudly  styles  them.  It  was  they  who  carried  his  election 
for  the  consulship*  (63),  who  in  58  insisted  on  his  recall 
from  exile,*  and  it  was  his  influence  with  them  which 
made  Caesar  so  anxious  to  win  him  over  in  49.  He 
represented  their  antipathy  alike  to  socialistic  schemes  and 
to  aristocratic  exdusiveness,  and  their  old-fashioned  simplicity 
of  life  in  contrast  with  the  cosmopolitan  luxury  of  the  capital.* 
By  birth,  too,  he  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  the  foremost 
representatives  of  which  were  indeed  still  the  pubticani.KtiA. 
negi^iaiores,  but  which  since  the  enfranchisement  of  Italy 
included  also  the  substantial  burgesses  of  the  Italian  towns  and 
the  smaller  "  squires  "  of  the  country  districts.  With  them, 
too,  Cicero  was  at  one  in  their  dread  of  democratic  excesses 
and  their  social  and  political  jealousy  of  the  nobUes?  Lastly, 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar,  he  was  passionately  attached  to  the 
ancient  constitution.  His  political  ideal  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  these  circumstances.  He  advocated  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  old  constitution,  but  not  as  it  was  understood  by 
the  extreme  politicians  of  the  right  and  left.  The  senate  was 
to  be  the  supreme  directing  council,*  but  the  senate  of  Cicero's 
dreams  was  not  an  oligarchic  assemblage  of  nobles,  but  a  body 
freely  open  to  all  citizens,  and  representing  the  worth  of  the 
community.*  The  magistrates,  while  deferring  to  the  senate's 
authority,  were  to  be  at  once  vigorous  and  public-spirited; 
and  the  assembly  itself  which  elected  the  magistrates  and  passed 
the  laws  was  to  consist,  not  of  the  "  mob  of  the  forum,"  but 
of  the  true  Roman  people  throughout  Italy.**  For  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  ideal  he  looked,  above  all  things,  to  the  establishment 
of  cordial  relations  between  the  senate  and  nobles  in  Rome 
and  the  great  middle  class  of  Italy  represented  by  the  equestrian 
order,  between  the  capital  and  the  coimtry  towns  and  districts. 
This  was  the  concariia  ordinum,  the  amsensus  Ilaliae^  for  which 
he  laboured." 

Cicero's  election  to  the  consulship  for  63  over  the  heads 
of  Caesar's  nominees,  Antonius  and  (Catiline,  was  mainly 
the  work  cl  the  Italian  middle  class,  already 
rendered  uneasy  both  by  the  rumours  which  were 
rife  of  revolutionary  schemes  and  of  Caesar's  bouhdless 
ambition,  and  by  the  numerous  disquieting  signs  of  dis- 
turbance noticeable  in  Italy.  The  new  consul  vigorously 
set  himself  to  discharge  the  trust  placed  in  him.  He  defeated  the 
insidious  proposals  Of  RuUus'for  Caesar's  aggrandizement  and 
assisted  in  quashing  the  prosecution  of  Gains  Rabirius  iq.v.). 
But  with  the  consular  elections  in  the  autumn  of  63  a  fresh 
danger  arose  from  a  different  quarter.  The  "  conspiracy  of 
Catiline"  (see  Catiume)  was  not  the  work  of  the  popular 

*  Momnuen  is  throughout  unfair  to  Cicero,  as  also  are  Drumann 
and  Professor  Bcesly.  The  beat  estimates  of  Cicero's  political  position 
are  those  given  by  Mr  Strachan- Davidson  in  his  Cicero  (1894), 
and  by  Proiessor  Tyrrell  in  his  I  ntroductions  to  his  edition  of  Cicero  s 
Letiers. 

*.Cic.  Ad  AU.  i.  19,  4,  "  nottcr  exerdtus  . . .  locupletium.** 
4Cic.  Pro  SvUa,  y,  22;  Sail.  Cci.  31.  "  inquilinus  urbia  Romae." 

*  See  the  Dt  peiUume  consulatus,  passim. 

*  De  Demo,  28,  7$;  Pro  Plancio,  41,  97. 

.*  Cic.  Pro  ^incHo,  8,  31 ;  Pro  Cluentto,  46.  153. 

'Cic.  In  Verr.  ii.  73;  De  Pel.  Cons.  \.  He  shared  with  them 
their  dislike  of  Sulla,  as  the  foe  of  their  order;  Pro  Otuntio,  55. 
151. 

*  De  Legg.  tii.  12.  *  Pro  Sestio,  65. 136;  De  Legg.  iii.  4. 
»  Pro  Sestio,  45.               ^AdAtL  i.  18. 


party,  and  still,  less  was  it  an  unselfish  attempt  at  reform; 
Catiliife  himself  was  a  patrician,  who  had  held  high  office,  and 
possessed  considerable  ability  and  courage;  but  he  was  bank- 
rupt in  character  and  in  purse,  and  two  successive  defeats  in 
the  consular  elections  had  rendered  him  desperate.  To  retrieve 
his  broken  fortunes  by  violence  was  a  course  which  was  only 
too  readily  suggested  by  the  history  of  the  last  forty  years, 
and  materials  for  a  conflagration  abounded  on  all  sides.  The 
danger  to  be  feared  from  his  intrigues  lay  in  the  state  of  Italy, 
which  made  a  revolt  against  society  and- the  established  govern- 
ment only  too  likely  if  once  a  leader  presented  himself,  and  it 
was  such  a  revolt  that  Catiline  endeavoured  to  organize.  Bank- 
rupt nobles  like  himself,  SuUan  veterans  and  the  starving 
peasants  whom  they  had  dispossessed  of  their  holdings,  outlaws  of 
every  description,  the  slave  population  of  Rome,  and  the  wilder 
herdsmen-slaves  of  the  Aptilian  pastures,  were  all  enlisted  under 
his  banner,  and  attempts  were  even  made  to  excite  disaffection 
among  the  newly  conquered  people  of  southern  Gaul  and  the 
warlike  tribes  who  still  cherished  the  memory  of  Sertorius  in 
Spain.  In.  Etruria,  the  seat  and  centre  of  agrarian  distress 
and  discontent,  a  rising  actually  took  place  headed  by  a  Sullaa 
centurion,  but  the  spread  of  the  revolt  was  checked  by  Cicero's 
vigorous  measures.  Catiline  fled  from  Rome,  and  died  fighting 
with  desperate  courage  at  the  head  of  his  motley  force  of  old 
soldiers,  peasants  and  slaves.  His  accomplices  in  Rome  were 
arrested,  and,  after  an  unavailing  protest  from  Caesar,  the  senate 
authorized  the  consuls  summarily  to  put  them  to  death. 

The  Catilinarian  outbreak  had  been  a  blow  to  Caesar,  whose 
schemes  it  interrupted,  but  to  Cicero  it  brought  not  only  popu- 
larity and  honour,  but,  as  he  believed,  the  realization  of  his 
political  ideal.    But  Pompey  was  now  on  his  way  home,  ^  and 
again  as  in  70  the  poh'tical  future  seemed  to  depend    pft^f^  ^ 
on  the  attitude  which  the  successful  general  would   pamper 
assume;  Pompey  himself  looked  simply  to  the  attain-   *«■ 
ment  by  the  help  of  one  poh'tical  party  or  another  of  ^*'*' 
his  immediate  aims,  which  at  present  were  the  ratification 
of  his  arrangements  in  Asia  and  a  grant  of  land  for  his  troops. 
It  was  the  impracticable  jealousy  of  his  personal  rivals  in  the 
senate,  aided  by  the  versatility  of  Caesar,  who  presented  him- 
self not  as  his  rival  but  as  his  ally,  which  drove  Pompey  once 
more,  in  spite  of  Cicero's  efforts,  into  the  camp  of 
What  was  still  nominally  the  popular  party.    In  60,     ^JS^ 
on  Caesar's  return  from  his propraetorship  in  Spain,  the 
coalition  was  formed  which  is  known  by  the  somewhat 
misleading  title  of  the  First  Triumvirate."    Pompey 
was  ostensibly  the  head  of  this  new  alliance,  and  In     ^.^m, 
return  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  demands  he  under- 
took to  support  Caesar's  candidature  for  the  consulship.    The 
wealth  and  influence  of ,  Crassus  were  enlisted  in  the  same 
cause,  and  the  pubticani  were  secured  by  a  promise  of  release 
from  their  bargain  for  collecting  the  taxes  of  Asia.    Cicero  was 
under  no  illusions  as  to  the  significance  of  this  coalition.    It 
scattered  to  the  widtls  his  dreams  of  a  stable  and  conservative 
republic.    The  yea^  59  saw  the  republic  powerless 
in  the  hands  of  three  citizens.    Caesar  as  consul  pro- 
cured the  ratification  of  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia,  granted  to  the 
publicani  the  relief  refused  by  the  senate,  and  carried  an  agrarian 
law  of  the  new  type,  which  provided  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  allotment  at  the  cost  of  the  treasury  and  for  the  assign- 
ment of  the  rich  ager  Campanus.^*    But  Caesar  aimed  at  more 
than  the  carrying  of  laws  in  the  teeth  of  the  senate  or  any  party 
victory  in  the  forum.  An  important  military  command    cwmt's 
was  essent iai  to  him.  An  obedient  tribune,  P.  Vatinius,   e»mmma4 
was  found,  and  by  the  Ux  Vatinia  he  was  given  for  *"  *^ 
five  years  the  command  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  to  which 

**  For  the  histoiy  of  the  next  eighteen  years,  the  most  important 
ancient  authority  is  Cicero  in  his  letters  and  speeches. 

"  Misleading,  because  the  coalition  was  unofficial.  The  "  triumvirs  " 
of  43  were  actual  magistrates,  "  lllviri  reipublicae  constttuendae 
causa." 

^*  For  the  Ux  Jviia  Agraria  and  the  kx  Campana,  see  Die  Ca». 
xxxviti.  i;  App.  B.C,  ii.  lo.;  Suet.  Jtd.  20;  Cic  Ad  AU.  »• 
16, 18. 
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was  added  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  Transalpine  Gaul  also.* 
This  command  not  only  opened  to  him  a  great  military  career, 
but  enabled  him,  as  the  master  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  to  keep 
an  efiFective  watch  on  the  course  of  affairs  in  Italy. 

Early  the  next  year  the  attacic  upon  himself  which  Cicero 
had  foreseen  was  made.  P.  Clodius  {q.v.)  as  tribune  brought 
Baaitb'  forward  a  law  enacting  that  any  one  who  had  put  a 
anatmm4  Roman  citizen  to  death  without  trial  by  the  people 
^SSof  should  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water.  Cicero, 
nsT'^  finding  himself  deserted  even  by  Pompey,  left  Rome  in 
f96-9r,  a  panic,  and  by  a  second  Clodian  law  he  was  declared 
to  be  outlawed.'  With  Caesar  away  in  his  province,  and 
Cicero  banished,  Clodius  was  for  the  time  master  in  Rome. 
But,  absolute  as  he  was  in  the  streets,  and  recklessly  as  he 
parodied  the  policy  of  the  Gracchi  by  violent  attacks  on  the 
senate,  his  tribunate  merely  illustrated  the  anarchy  which  now 
inevitably  followed  the  withdrawal  of  a  strong  controlling 
hand.  A  reaction  speedily  followed.  Pompey,  bewildered 
and  alarmed  by  Clodius's  violence,  at  last  bestirred  himself. 
Cicero's  recall  was  decreed  by  the  senate,  and  early  in  August 
57  in  the  comitia  centuriaUit  to  which  his  Italian  supporters 
flocked  in  crowds,  a  law  was  passed  revoking  the  sentence  of 
outlawry  passed  upon  him. 

Intoxicated  by. the  acclamations  which  greeted  him,  and 
encouraged  by  Pompey's  support,  and  by  the  salutary  ejects 
ReatwiU  ^^  Clodius's  excesses,  Cicero's  hopes  rose  high.'  With 
onh0  indefatigable  energy  he  strove  to  reconstruct  a  solid 
constitutional  party,  but  only  to  fail  once  more. 
Pompey  was  irritated  by  the  hostility  of  a  powerful 
section  in  the  senate,  who  thwarted  his  desires  for  a  fresh 
command  and  even  encouraged  Clodius  in  insulting  the  con- 
queror of  the  East.  Caesar  became  alarmed  at  the  reports 
which  reached  him  that  the  repeal  of  his  agrarian  law  was 
threatened  and  that  the  feeling  against  the  coalition  was  grow- 
ing in  strength;  above  all,  he  was  anxious  for  a  renewal  of  his 
five  years'  command.  He  acted  at  once,  and  in  the  celebrated 
conference  at  Luca  (56)  the  alliance  of  the  three  self- 
constituted  rulers  of  Rome  was  renewed.  Cicero  suc- 
ciuibed  to  the  inevitable  and  withdrew  in  despair  from  public  life. 
Pompey  and  Crassus  became  consuls  for  55.  Caesar's 
command  was  renewed  for  another  five  years,  and  to 
each  of  his  two  allies  important  provinces  were  assigned  for  a 
similar  period — Pompey  receiving  the  two  Spainsand  Africa,  and 
Crassus  Syria.*  The  coalition  now  divided  between  them  the 
control  of  the  empire.  For  the  future  the  question  was,  how 
long  the  coalition  itself  would  last.  Its  duration  proved  to  be 
.  short.  In  53  Crassus  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
CraMMUMt  P&rthians  at  Carrhae,  and  in  Rome  the  course  of 
Si~-TOi.  events  slowly  forced  Pompey  into  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  Caesar.  The  year  54  brought  with  it  a 
renewal  of  the  riotous  anarchy  which  had  disgraced 
Rome  in  58-57.  Conscious  of  its  own  helplessness,  the  senate, 
with  the  eager  assent  of  all  respectable  citizens,  dissuaded 
Pompey  from  leaving  Italy;  and  he  accordingly  left  his  pro- 
vinces to  be  governed  by  his  legates.  But  the  anarchy  and 
confusion  only  grew  wone,  and  even  strict  constitutionalists 
like  Cicero  talked  of  the  necessity  of  investing  Pompey  with  some 
extraordinary  powers  for  the  preservation  of  order.*    At  last 

^Suet.  Jul.  »;  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  8;  App.  B.C.  ii.  13;  Plut. 
Cats.  14. 

'  Both  laws  were  carried  in  the  concilium  pleHs.  The  first  merely 
reaffirmed  the  right  of  appeal,  as  the  law  of  Gaius  Gracchus  had  done. 
The  second  declared  Cicero  to  be  already  by  his  own  act  in  leaving 
Rome  "  interdicted  from  fire  and  water  " — a  procedure  for  which 

Erccedents  could  be  quoted.  Clodius  kept  witliin  the  letter  of  the 
LW. 

•  Cicero's  speech  Pro  Sestio  gives  expression  to  these  feelings:  it 
contains  a  passionate  appeal  to  all  eood  citizens  to  rally  round  the 
old  constitution.  The  acquittal  of  Sestius  confirmed  his  hopes. 
See  Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  4. 

*  Livy,  EpiL  cv.;  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  33.  For  Gcero's  views,  see 
Ep.  ad  Fam.  \.q;  Ad  All.  iv.  5. 

*A  dictatorsnip  was  talked  of  in  Rome;  Plut.  Pom^.  54;  Cic. 
Ad  Q.  Ft.  iii.  8.  Cicero  himself  anticipated  Augustus  in  his  picture 
of  a  princeps  civitatis  sketched  in  a  lost  book  of  the  De  republican 
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in  52  he  was   elected   sole   consul,   and   not   only   so,  but 
his  provincial  command  was  prolonged  for  five  years       p^ 
more,  and  fresh  troops  were  assigned  him.*   The  r61e      mIT^ 
of "  saviour  of  society  "  thus  thrust  upon  Pompey  was      mami, 
one  which  flattered  his  vanity,  but  it  entailed  conse-      "-"tt 
quences  which  it  is  probable  he  did  not  foresee,  for  it  brougbt 
him  into  close  alliance  with  the  senate,  and  in  the  senate  there 
was  a  powerful  party  who  were  resolved  to  force  him  into  head- 
ing the  attack  they  could  not  successfully  make  without  him 
upon  Caesar.    It  was  known  that  the  latter,  whose  command 
expired  in  March  49,  but  who  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  would  not  have  been  replaced  by  his  successor 
until  January  48,  was  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  his  second  consulship  in  the  autiimn  of  49  without  coming' 
in  person  to  Rome.'    Ilis  opponents  in  the  senate    f^,,,^ 
were  equally  bent  on  bringing  his  command  to  an  end    ncaai 
at  the  legal  time,  and  so  obliging  him  to  disband  his    Canar. 
troops  and  stand  for  the  consulship  as  a   private  person, 
or,  if  he  kept  his  command,  on  preventing  his  standing  for 
the  consulship.    Through  51  and  50  the  discussions 
in  the  senate  and  the  negotiations  with  Caesar  con-        "^ 
tinued,  but  with  no  result.  On  xst  January  49  Caesar 
made  a  last  offer  of  compromise.    The  senate  replied  by  requir- 
ing him  on  pain  of  outlawry  to  disband  his  legions.    Two 
tribunes  who  supported  him  were  ejected  from  the  senate-house, 
and  the  magistrates  with  Pompey  were  authorized  to  take 
measures  to  protect  the  republic.    Caesar  hesitated  no  longer; 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon  and  invaded   Italy.     The 
rapidity  of  his  advance  astounded  and  bewildered 
his  foes.    Pompey,  followed  by  the  consuls,  by  the  <*• 
majority  of  the  senate  and  a  long  train  of  nobles,  ^-^^ 
abandoned   Italy  as  untenable,  and   crossed  into 
Greece.'    At  the  end  of  March  Caesar  entered  Rome  as  the 
master  of  Italy.    Four  years  later,  after  the  final  victory  of 
Munda  (45),  he  became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  _. 

Roman  worid.* 

The  task  which  Caesar  had  to  perform  was  no  easy  one. 
It  came  upon  him  suddenly;  for  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  that  Caesar  had  long  premeditated  revolu-    -^ 
tion,  or  that  he  had  previously  aspired  to  anything    at^^ 
more  than  such  a  position  as  that  which  Pompey  had    Caeur, 
already  won,  a  position  unrepublican  indeed,  but    ^iSi 
accepted  by  republicans  as  inevitable."    War  was 
forced  upon  him  as  the  alternative  to   poh'tical  suicide,  but 
success  in  war  brought  the  responsibilities  of  nearly  absolute 
power,  and  Caesar's  genius  must  be   held  to   have    shovn 
itself  in  the  masterly  fashion  in  which  he  grasped  the  sttoa- 
tion,  rather  than  in  the  suppc^ed  sagacity  with  which  be  a 
said  to  have  foreseen  and  prepared  for  it.   In  so  far  as  he  failed, 
his  failure  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  his  tenure  of  power 
was  too  short  for  the  work  which  he  was  required  to  perform. 
From  the  very  first   momefit  when    Pompey's  ignominious 
retreat  left  him  master  of  Italy,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
neither  a  second  Sulla  nor  even  the  reckless  anarchist  which 
many  believed  him  to  be."    The  Roman  and  Italian  public  were 
written  about  this  time,  which  was  based  upon  his  hopes  of  vbat 
Pompey  might  prove  lobe;  Ad  Alt.  viii.  11 ;  August.  Decnt.  Dei,  v.  13. 

•  Plut.  Pomp.  54:  App.  B.C.  ii.  24. 

'  For  the  rights  of  the  question  involved  in  the  controversy  betwcea 
Caesar  and  the  senate,  see  Mommatn,  Recktsfrate  sw.  Caesar  mni  i- 
Senat;  Guiraud,  Le  Diffirend  entre  Cisar  el  le  Sinat  (Paris,  1S7S). 
and  the  article  Cabsar. 

•  Cicero  severely  censures  Pompey  for  abandoning  Italy,  bat 
strategically  the  move  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  Pompej's 
strength  lay  in  the  East,  where  his  name  was  a  power,  ajid  in  bis 
control  of  the  sea.  Politically,  however,  it  was  a  blunder,  as  it 
enabled  Caesar  to  pose  as  the  defender  of  Italy. 

•  For  the  Civil  VVars,  see  Caesar;  Cicero;  and  Pompst. 

"  On  this,  as  on  many  other  points  connected  with  Caesar,  <fiver- 
gence  has  here  been  venturea  on  from  the  views  expressed  by 
Mommsen  in  his  brilliant  chapter  on  Caesar  {HisL  of  Rome,  bk.  v. 
cap.  xi.)-  ,Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  the  gossip  ntaStd 
by  Suetonius  as  to  Caesar's  early  intentions. 

"  Cicero  vividly  expresses  the  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  hf 
Caesar's  energy,  humanity  and  moderation  on  his  unit  appcaranos 
in  Italy.    Compare  Ad  Alt.  vii.  11,  with  Ad  AU.  viii.  13. 
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first  surtled  by  the  masterly  rapidity  and  energy  of  his  move- 
ments, and  then  agreeably  surprised  by  his  lenity  and  modera- 
tion. No  proscriptions  or  confiscations  followed  his  victories, 
and  all  his  acts  evinced  an  unmistakable  desire  to  effect  a  sober 
and  reasonable  settlement  of  the  pressing  questions  of  the 
hour;  of  this,  and  of  his  almost  superhuman  energy,  the  long 
list  of  measures  he  carried  out  or  planned  is  sufficient  proof. 
The  "  children  of  the  proscribed  "  were  at  length  restored  to 
their  rights,*  and  with  them  many  of  the  refugees'  who  had  found 
shelter  in  Caesar's  camp  during  the  two  or  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war;  but  the  extreme  men  among  his  supporters 
soon  realized  that  their  hopes  of  ncvae  tabulae  and  grants  of 
bnd  were  illusory.  In  allotting  lands  to  his  veterans,  Caesar 
carefully  avoided  any  disturbance  of  existing  owners  and 
occupiers,*  and  the  mode  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  economic 
crisis  produced  by  the  war  seems  to  have  satisfied  all  reason- 
able  men.^  It  had  been  a  common  charge  against  Caesar  in 
former  days  that  he  paid  excessive  court  to  the  populace  of 
Rome,  and  now  that  he  was  master  he  still  dazzled  and  delighted 
them  by  the  splendour  of  the  spectacles  he  provided,  and  by 
the  liberality  of  his  largesses.  But  he  was  no  indiscriminate 
flatterer  of  the  mob.  The  popular  dubs  and  g^lds  which  had 
helped  to  organize  the  anarchy  of  the  last  few  years  were  dis- 
solved.* A  strict  inquiry  was  made  into  the  distribution  of  the 
monthly  doles  of  com,  and  the  number  of  recipients  was  reduced 
by  one-half;*  finally,  the  position  of  the  courts  of  justice  was 
raised  by  the  abolition  of  the  popular  element  among  the 
judices.'  Nor  did  Caesar  shrink  from  the  attempt,  in  which 
so  many  had  failed  before  him,  to  mitigate  the  twin  evils  which 
were  ruining  the  prosperity  of  Italy — the  concentration  of  a 
pauper  population  in  the  towns,  and  the  denudation  and  desola- 
tion of  the  country  districts.  His  strong  hand  carried  out  the 
scheme  so  often  proposed  by  the  popular  leaders  since  the  days 
of  Gains  Gracchus,  the  colonization  of  Carthage  and  Corinth. 
Allotments  of  land  on  a  large  scale  were  made  in  Italy;  decay- 
ing towns  were  reinforced  by  fresh  drafts  of  settlers;  on  the 
large  estates  and  cattle  farms  the  owners  were  required  to 
find  employment  for  a  certain  amount  of  free  labour;  and  a 
slight  and  temporary  stimulus  was  given  to  Italian  industry 
by  the  reimposition  of  harbour  dues  upon  foreign  goods.* 

The  reform  of  the  calendar,  which  is  described  elsewhere,* 
completes  a  record  of  administrative  reform  which  entitles 
Caesar  to  the  praise  of  having  governed  well,  whatever  may  be 
thought  .of  the  validity  of  his  title  to  govern  at  all.  But  how 
did  Caesar  d^  with  what  was  after  all  the  greatest  problem 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  solve,  the  establishment  of  a 
satisfactory  government  for  the  Empire?  One  point  indeed 
was  already  settled.  Some  centralization  of  the  executive 
authority  was  indispensable,  and  this  part  of  his  work  Caesar 
thoroughly  performed.  From  the  moment  when  he  seized  the 
moneys  in  the  treasury  on  his  £rst  entry  into  Rome^  down  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  recognized  no  other  authority  but  his 
throughout  the  Empire.  He  alone  directed  the  policy  of  Rome  in 
foreign  affairs;  the  legions  were  led,  and  the  provinces  governed, 
not  by  independent  ma^st rates,  but  by  his  "legates";" 
and  the  title  Imperaior  which  he  adopt«l  was  intended  to 
express  the  absolute  and  unlimited  nature  of  the  imperium  he 
claimed,  as  distinct  from  the  limited  spheres  of  authority 
possessed  by  republican  magistrates."  In  so  centralizing  the 
executive  authority  over  the  Empire  at  large,  Caesar  was  but 

•  Dio  xli.  18.  »  App.  il.  48;  Dio  xH.  36. 

»  Plut.  Caes.  51 ;  Suet.  38.  "  adwgnavit  agrm,  sed  non  contmuos, 
AC  quis  posaessorum  expelleretur."    Cf.  App.  ii.  94. 

*tor  the  Ux  Julia  de  pecuniis  mutuis,  ace  Suet.  Jul.  42; 
Caesar,  B.C.  iii.  i;  Dio  xli.  37;  App.  ii.  48-  The  faeneratores 
were  satisfied;  Cic  Ad  Fam.  viii.  17.  But  the  law  displeased 
anarchisU  like  M.  Caelius  Rufus  and  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

*  Suet.  Jul.  42.  *  Ibid.  41 :  Dio  xliii.  21. 
»  Suet.  Jul.  41 ;  Dio  xliii.  25.      *  Suet.  Jul.  42.  43. 

*See  Calendar;  Motamsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  v.  438,  and  Fischer. 
Rdm.  ZeUtafdn,  292  seq. 

»  Plut,  Cats.  35.  "  Dio  xliii.  47- 

B  Dio  xliii.  44.  For  this  use  of  the  title  Imperator,  see  Mommsen. 
Hist  0/  Rome.  v.  332,  and  note. 


developing  the  policy  implied  in  the  Gabinian  aAd  Manilian 
laws,  and  the  precedent  he  established  was  closely  followed  by 
his  successors.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  more  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  form  under  which  this  new  executive  authority 
should  be  exercised  and  the  relation  it  should  hold  to  the 
republican  constitution.  We  must  be  content  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  precise  shape  which  Caesar  intended  ultimately 
to  give  to  the  new  system.  The  theory  that  he  contemplated 
a  revival  of  the  old  Roman  kingship"  is  supported  byh'ttle 
more  than  the  popular  gossip  <A  the  day,  and  the  form  under 
which  he  actually  wielded  his  authority  can  hardly  have  been 
regarded  by  so  sagacious  a  statesman  as  more  than  a  provisional 
arrangement.  This  form  was  that  of  the  dictatorship;  and 
in  favour  of  the  choice  it  might  have  been  urged  that  the 
dictatorship  was  the  office  naturally  marked  out  by  republican 
tradition  as  the  one  best  suited  to  carry  the  state  safely  through 
a  serioiis  crisis,  that  the  powers  it  conveyed  were  wide,  that  it 
was  as  dictator  that  Sulla  had  reorganized  the  state,  and  that 
a  dictatorship  had  been  spoken  of  as  the  readiest  means  of 
legalizing  Pompey's  protectorate  of  the  Republic  in  53-  roi-2. 
52.  The  choice  nevertheless  was  a  bad  one.  It  was 
associated  with  those  very  Sullan  traditions  from  which  Caesar 
was  most  anxious  to  sever  himself;  it  implied  necessarily  the 
suspension  for  the  time  of  all  constitutional  government;  and, 
lastly,  the  dictatorship  as  held  by  Caesar  could  not  even  plead 
that  it  conformed  to  the  old  rules  and  traditions  of  the  office. 
The  "  perpetual  dictatorship  "  granted  him  after  his  crowning 
victory  at  Munda  (45)  was  a  contradiction  in  terms  j^^ 
and  a  repudiation  of  constitutional  government 
which  excited  the  bitterest  animosity.'^ 

A  second  question,  hardly  less  important,  was  that  of  the 
position  to  be  assigned  to  the  old  constitution.  So  far  as 
Caesar  himself  was  concerned,  the  answer  was  for  the  time 
sufficiently  clear.  The  old  constitution  was  not  formally 
abrogated.  The  senate  met  and  deliberated;  the  assembly 
passed  laws  and  elected  magistrates;  there  were  still  consuls, 
praetors,  aediles,  quaestors  and  tribunes;  and  Caesar  himself, 
like  his  successors,  professed  to  hold  his  authority  by  the  will 
of  the  people.  But  senate,  assembly  and  magistrates  were 
all  alike  subordinated  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
dictator;  and  this  subordination  was,  in  appearance  at  least, 
more  direct  and  complete  under  the  rule  of  Caesar  than  under 
that  of  Augustus.  Caesar  was  by  nature  as  Impatient  as 
Augustus  was  tolerant  of  established  forms;  and,  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  his  career  of  victory  and  by  his  ubiquitous 
energy  and  versatility,  the  Roman  public,  high  and  low,  pros- 
trated themselves  before  him  and  heaped  honours  upon  him 
with  a  reckless  profusion  which  made  the  existence  of  any 
authority  by  the  side  of  his  own  an  absurdity.**  Hence  under 
Caesar  the  old  constitution  was  repeatedly  disregarded,  or 
suspended  in  a  way  which  contrasted  unfavourably  with  the 
more  respectful  altitude  assumed  by  Augustus.  For  months 
together  Rome  was  left  without  any  regular  magistrates,  and 
was  governed  like  a  subject  town  by  Caesar's  prefects."  At 
another  time  a  tribune  was  seen  exercising  authority  outside 
the  city  bounds  and  invested  with  the  imperium  of  a  praetor." 
At  the  elections,  candidates  appeared  before  the  people  backed 
by  a  written  recommendation  from  the  dictator,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  command."    Finally,  the  senate  itself  was 

"  See  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  v.  333,  and  Ranke,  Wdticsckichte, 
ii.  319  seq.  According  to  Appian  ii.  no,  and  Plutarch,  Caes.  64, 
the  title  rex  was  only  to  be  used  abroad  in  the  East,  as  likely  to 
strengthen  Caesar's  position  against  the  Parthtans. 

"  Cicero,  Phil.  I  2,  4,  praises  Antony,  "  quum  dictatoris  nomen 
...  propter  perpetuae  oictaturae  recentem  memoriam  funditus 
ex  republica  sustulisset." 

"  For  the  long  list  of  these,  see  Appian  ii.  106:  Dio  xliii.  43~4S: 
Plut.  Caes.  57:  Suet.  Jul.  76,  Cf.  also  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
V.  329  ff.;  Watson,  Cicero's  Letters,  App.  x.;  Zumpt,  Studia 
Romana,  199  sea.  (Berlin,  1859). 

*•  Zumpt.  Stud.  Rom.  241 ;  Suet.  Jul.  76. 

"C\c.4dAlt.x.Sa.  ^ 

"Suet.  Jul.  41,  "Caesar  dictator   ...  commendo  vobis  mum 
et  ilium,  ut  vcstro  suffragio  suam  dignitatem  teneant." 
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tranafonned  out  of  all  likcneiB  to  its  fonner  sdf  by  tlie  raising 
of  its  numbers  to  900,  and  by  the  admission  of  old  soldiers, 
sons  of  fieedmen  and  even  "  semi-barbarous  Gauls."  *  But, 
though  Caesar's  high-handed  conduct  in  this  respect  was  not 
Imitated  by  his  immediate  successors,  yet  the  main  lines  of 
their  policy  were  laid  down  by  him.  These  were — (i)  the  muni- 
cipalization of  the  old  republican  constitution,  and  (3)  its 
subordination  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  master  of 
the  legions  and  the  provinces.  In  the  first  case  he  only  carried 
further  a  change  already  in  progress.  Of  late  years  the  senate 
had  been  rapidly  losing  its  hold  over  the  Empire  at  large.  Even 
the  ordinary  proconsuls  were  virtually  independent  potentates, 
ruling  their  provinces  as  they  chose,  and  disposing  absolutely 
of  legions  which  recognized  no  authority  but  theirs.  The 
consuls  and  praetors  of  each  year  had  since  81  been 
stationed  in  Rome,  and  immersed  in  pwely  municipal 
business;  and,  lastly,  since  the  enfranchisement  of  Italy, 
the  comitia,  though  still  recognized  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  authority,  had  become  little  more  than  assemblies  of  the 
city  populace,  and  their  claim  to  represent  the  true  Roman 
people  was  indignantly  questioned,  even  by  republicans  like 
Cicero.  The  concentration  in  Caesar's  hands  of  all  authority 
outside  Rome  completely  and  finally  severed  all  real  connexion, 
between  the  old  institutions  of  the  Republic  of  Rome  and  the 
government  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  the  institutions  of  the 
Republic  not  merely  became,  what  they  had  originally  been, 
the  local  institutions  of  the  dty  of  Rome;  they  were  also 
subordinated  even  within  these  narrow  limits  to  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  man  who  held  in  his  hands  the  army 
and  the  provinces.  Autocratic  abroad,  at  home  he  was  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth;  and  this  position  was 
marked,  in  his  case  as  in  that  of  those  who  followed  him,  by  a 
combination  in  his  person  of  various  powers,  and  by  a  general 
right  of  precedence  which  left  no  limits  to  his  authority  but 
such  as  he  chose  to  impose  upon  himself.  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign  he  was  consul  as  well  as  dictator.  In 
48,  after  his  victory  at  Pharsalia,  he  was  given  the 
Uibunicia  poUslas  for  life,'  and  after  his  second  success 
at  Thapsus  the  praefectwra  marum  for  three  years.'  As  chief 
magistrate  he  convenes  and  preades  in  the  senate,  nominates 
candidates,  conducts  elections,  carries  laws  in  the  assembly 
and  administers  justice  in  court.^  Finally,  as  a  reminder 
that  the  chief  magistrate  of  Rome  was  also  the  autocratic 
ruler  of  the  Empire,  he  wore  even  in  Rome  the  laurel  wreath 
and  triumphal  <^ess,  and  carried  the  sceptre  of  the  victorious 
imperator.* 

Nor  are  we  without  some  due  as  to  the  policy  which  Caesar 
had  sketched  out  for  himself  in  the  administration  of  the 
Empire,  the  government  of  which  he  had  centralized  in  his 
own  hands.  The  much-needed  work  of  rectifying  the  frontiers* 
he  was  forced,  by  his  premature  death,  to  leave  to  other  hands, 
but  within  the  frontiers  he  anticipated  Augustus  in  lightening 
the  financial  burdens  of  the  provincials,'  and  in  establishing  a 
stricter  control  over  the  provindal  governors,*  while  he  went 
beyond  him  in  his  desire  to  consolidate  the  Empire  by  extending 
the  Roman  franchise*  and  admitting  provincials  to  a  share 
in  the  government.**  He  completed  the  Romanization  of  Italy 
by  his  enfranchisement  of  the  Transpadane  Gauls,"  and  by 
establishing  throughout  the  peninsula  a  uniform  system  of 
municipal  government,  which  under  his  successors  was  gradu- 
ally extended  to  the  provinces.** 

*  Suet.  Jul.  41,  76:  Dio  xliii.  47.  *  Dio  xlii.  aa 

*  Dio  xliii.  14;  Suet.  Jul.  76.  The  statement  is  rejected  by 
Mommsen ;  see  Caesar. 

*  Sue|.  Jul.  43,  "  jus  laboriosissime  ac  seyerissime  dixit." 

*  App.  ii.  106;  Dio  xliii.  43. 

*  Pfut.  Caes.  58,  "rvr^at  rdr  cAcVv  tft  trc^wrlot";  Suet.  Jul.  44; 
Dio  xliii.  51. 

*  Plut.  Caes.  48;  App.  v.  4. 

*  He  limited  the  term  of  command  to  two  years  in  consular  and 
one  year  in  praetorian  provinces;  Cicero,  Pkil.  i.  8,  19;  Dio  xliii.  25. 

*buet.  Jut.  42;  Cic.  Ad.  Att.  xiv.  12. 
**  Suet.  Jul.  76.  "  Dio  xli.  36;  Tac  Ann.  xi.  24. 

**  Lex  Julia  municipalis;  see  Caesar. 
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On  the  eve  of*  hit  departure  for  the  East,  to  aveoge  the 
death  of  Crassus  and  humble  the' power  of  Paithia, 
Caesar  fell  a  victim  to  the  wounded  pride  of  the  re-  fws 
publican  nobles;  and  between  the  da^  of  his  death  ^ 
(March  15,  44)  and  that  on  whidi  Octaviaa  defeated  g  u, 
Antony  at  Actium  (September  a,  31)  lies  a  dreaiy  f»-a. 
period  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed.**  ^ 

For  a  moment,  in  spite  of  the  menadng  attitude  of  ^2, 
Caesar's  self-constituted  representative  Marcus  Antonius  (Maii 
Antony),  it  seemed  to  one  man  at  least  as  if  the  restoratioa 
of  republican  government  was  possible.  With  tndcCatigsbk 
energy  Cicero  strove  to  enlist  the  senate,  the  people,  and  above 
all  the  provincial  governors  in  support  of  the  old  constitutioD. 
But,  though  his  eloquence  now  and  a^n  carried  all  before  it 
in  senate-house  and  forum,  it  was  poweriess  to  alter  the  oooiae 
of  events.    By  the  beginning  of  43  dvil  war  had  re-  ^ 

commenced;  in  the  autumn  Antony  was  already 
threatening  an  invasion  of  Italy  at  the  head  of  seventeen 
legions.  Towards  the  end  of  October  Antony  and  his  ally  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidus  coalesced  with  the  young  Octavian,  who  lud 
been  recently  dected  consul  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  spite  of 
senatorial  opposition;  and  the  coalition  was  legalized 
by  the  creation  of  the  extraordinary  commission  for  the 
"  reorganization  of  the  commonw^th"  known  as  the 
"  Second  Triumvirate."  **  It  was  a^^inted  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  was  continued  in  37  for  five 
years  more.**  The  rule  of  the  triumvirs  was  inaugur- 
ated  in  the  SuUan  fashion  by  a  proscription,  foremost 
among  the  victims  of  which  was  Cicero  himsdf  .**  In  the  next 
year  the  defeat  of  M.  Junius  Brutus  and  C.  Casaus  Longtnus 
at  Philippi,  by  the  combined  forces  of  Octavian  and  Antooy, 
destroyed  the  last  hopes  of  the  republican  party."    In  ^^ 

40  a  threatened  rupture  between  the  two  victors 
was  avoided  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Brundusaum.  Antoajr 
married  Octavian's  sister  Octavia,  and  took  command  of  tiie 
eastern  half  of  the  empire;  Octavian  appropriated  Italy  and 
the  West;  while  Lepidus  was  forced  to  content  himsdf  with 
Africa.**  For  the  next  twelve  years,  while  Antony  was  indulgios 
in  dreams  of  founding  for  hiniself  and  Cleopatra  an  en^Mre  in 
the  East,  and  shocking  Roman  feeling  by  bis  wild  excesses  sod 
his  affectation  of  oriental  magnificence,**  Octavian  was  patiently 
consolidating  his  power.  Lepidus  his  fellow-triumvir  was  is 
36  ejected  from  Africa  and  bainished  to  Circdi,  while  ^^^ 

Sextus  Pompdus,  who  had  since  his  ddeat  at  Munda 
maintained  a  semi-piratical  ascendancy  in  the  weston  MetS- 
terranean,  was  dedsivdy  defeated  in  the  same  year,  and  his  death 
in  35  left  Octavian  sole  master  of  the  West.  The 
inevitable  trial  of  strength  between  himself  and  Antony 
was  not  long  delayed.  In  3  2  Antony  openly  challenged 
the  hostility  of  Octavian  by  divordng  Octavia  in  favour  of 
the  beautiful  and  daring  Egyptian  princess,  with  whom,  ss  the 
heiress  of  the  Ptolemies,  he  aspired  to  share  the  empire  of  the 
Eastern  world.  By  a  decree  of  the  seiuite  Antony  was  dedsnd 
deposed  from  his  command,  and  war  was  declared  agsiast 
Queen  CTleopatra.**  On  the  and  of  September  31 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Actium.**  Octavian's  victory 
was  complete.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  committed 
suidde  (30),  and  the  Eastern  provinces  submitted  in 
SQ.  Octavian  returned  to  Rome  to  cdebrate  hb 
triumph  and  mark  the  end  of  the  long-continued  anarchy 

*'  For  this  period  see  Merivale,  Remans  under  the  Empirt,  vol  iS.: 
Lange,  R&m.  AUertk.  iii.  506  sea.;  Cardthausen,  Augustus,  bk.  L 

*' The  triumvirate  was  formally  constituted  in  Rome  (Nov.  27tk) 
by  a  fkbiscUuM't  App.  iv.  7;  Dio  xivi,  56,  dviL  2;  Livy,  Ep^  col, 
"  ut  Illviri  rdpublicae  conatituendae  per  quinquennium  CJtnL" 

*■  Dio  xlviiL  m;  App.  v.  95.  For  the  date.  d.  Mommaeo,  Sis^v- 
ii.  718.  **Livy,  £^.  cxx;  App.  iv.  7; 
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*»  Dio  xlvii.  35-49:  App.  iv.  87-138. 
*•  Veil.  ii.  76;  Dio  xlviii, 


and  artide  Ocsaa 


.  - . 28:  App.  v.  65. 

>*For  Antony's  policy  and  schemes  in  the  East,  see  Rss*^ 
WellfjBSckickte,    ii.    381-85:    Mommsen,    Pnnnces  «f  tks   " 
Empire,  ii.  p.  24  aqq.;  Lange,  R6m.  AUertk.  iii.  573  sqq. 

*>SueL  Aug.  17:  Dio  I.  1-8;  Plutarch.  Antam,  53. 

"  Dio  Ii.  I ;  Zonaras  x.  3a 
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by  closing  the  temple  of  Janus;*  at  the  end  of  the  next 
fear  be  formally  laid  down  the  extraordinary  powers  which 
_^  he  had  held  since  43,  and  a  regular  government  was 

established. 

UL  The  Empire. 

Period  I.:  Tbe  Psincipate,  27  b.c.-a.d.  384 — (a)  The 
Conshtuium  cf  the  Principote. — ^The  conqueror  of  Antonius  at 
Actium,  the  great-nephew  and  heir  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  was 
now  summoned,  by  the  general. consent  of  a  world  wearied  out 
with  twenty  years  of  war  and  anarchy,'  to  tbe  task  of  establish- 
ing a  government  which  should  as  far  as  possible  respect  the 
forms  and  traditions  of  the  Republic,  without  sacrificing  that 
centralization  of  authority  which  experience  had  shown  to  be 
necessary  for  the  int^rity  and  stability  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
•  task  for  which  Octavian  was  admirably  fitted.  To  great 
administrative  capacity  and  a  quiet  tenacity  of  purpose  he 
united  deliberate  caution  and  unfailing  tact;  while  his  bourgeois 
birth'  and  genuinely  Italian  sympathies  enabled  him  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  Roman  community  to  an  extent  impos- 
sible for  Caesar,  with  his  dazzling  pre-eminence  of  patrician 
descent,  his  daring  disregard  of  forms  and  his  cosmopolitan 
tastes. 

The  new  system  which  was  formally  inaugurated  by  Octavian 
in  28-27  B.C.*  assumed  the  shape  of  a  restoration  of  the  republic 
under  the  leadership  of  a  princeps.*  Octavian  volun- 
tarily resigned  the  extraordinary  powers  which  he  had 
held  since  43,  and,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  handed 
J9-2/-  over  the  republic  to  the  control  of  the  senate  and 
^^^'^^  people  of  Rome."*  Tbe  old  constitutional  machinery 
was  once  more  set  In  motion;  the  senate,  assembly  and  magis- 
trates resumed  their  functions;'  and  Octavian  himself  was 
bailed  as  the  "  restorer  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  champion 
of  freedom."*  It  was  not  so  easy  to  determine  what  relation 
he  himself,  the  actual  master  of  the  Roman  world,  should  occupy 
towards  thu  revived  republic.  His  abdication,  in  any  real 
sense  of  the  word,  would  have  simply  thrown  everything  back 
into  confusion.  The  interests  of  peace  and  order  required  that 
he  should  retain  at  least  the  substantial  part  of  his  authority;* 
and  this  object  was  in  fact  accomplished,  and  the  rule  of  the 
emperon  founded,  in  a  manner  which  has  no  parallel  in  history. 
Any  revival  of  the  kingly  title  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
Octavian  himself  expressly  refused  the  dictatorship.**  Nor  was 
any  new  office  created  or  any  new  official  title  invented  for  his 
twnefit.  But  by  senate  and  people  he  was  invested  according 
to  the  old  constitutional  forms  with  certain  powers,  as  many 
citizens  had  been  before  him,  and  so  took  his  place  by  the  side 
of  the  lawfully  appointed  magistrates  of  the  republic;  —only, 
to  mark  his  pre-eminent  dignity,  as  the  first  of  them  all,  the 
senate  decreed  that  he  should  take  as  an  additional  cognomen 
that  of  "Augustus,"**  while  in  common  parlance  he  was  hence- 
forth styled  princeps,  a  simple  title  of  courtesy,  familiar  to  re- 
publican usage,  and  conveying  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a 

*  He  celebrated  his  triumph  on  the  13th.  lAth  and  15th  of  Augutt; 
Dio  IL  3i:  Livy,  EpiL  cirnftii.  For  the  dosing  of  the  temple  of 
Janus,  sec  Livy  1.  10;  VeU.  ii.  38;  Suet.  Aug.  22. 

*  Tac  Ann.  u  a.     cunctos  dulcedine  otii  pellexit." 

*Suet.  Aug.  L  His  ^andfather  was  a  citizen  of  Velitrae; 
"  municipalibus  magistenis  contentus." 

*  Mommien,  StaaUncki^  ii.  745  ff. ;  Man.  Aneyranum  (ed. 
Momnisen,  Beriin,  1883),  vi  1^-23,  pp.  144-53;  Hersog.  Ces^  s. 
System  d,  r&m.  Verfassung,  ii.  p.  ia6  sqq. 

*Tac  Ann.  iiL  28,  "  aextoaemum  consulatu  .  .  .  quae  Illviratu 
iuflserat  abolevit,  deditque  jura  quis  pace  et  princtpe  uteremur  " ; 
Ibid.  i.  9,  "  non  regno  nequ«:  Jictatura  led  pnndpu  nomine  con- 
sdtutam  rempublicam." 

*  Man.  Anc.  vi.  13 

'  VcU.  iL  89,  "  pnsca  et  antiqua  retpnblicae  forma  revocata." 

*  Ovid,  Faiti^  \.  589.  On  a  cdn  of  Asia  Minor  Augustus  is  styled 
*'  liberutis  P.  R.  vindex.*'  The  13th  of  Januarv,  27  B.C.,  was 
roarirad  in  the  calendar  as  the  day  on  which  the  republic  was  restored 
(CI.L.  L  p.  384). 

*  Dio  Casnus  describes  Augustus  as  seriously  contempls^ing  abdica- 
tion (lii.  i;  liii.  i-ii):  cf.  Suet  Aug.  28. 

**  Soct.  Aug.  32;  Man.  Anc.  L  31. 
n  Mom.  Anc,  vi.  i6»  31-23 
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recognized  primacy  and  precedence  over  his  fellow-citizens.*' 
The  ideal  sketched  by  Cicero  in  his  De  Republica,  of  a  institu- 
tional president  of  a  free  republic,  was  apparently  realized; 
but  it  vfas  only  in  appearance.  For  in  fact  the  special  prero- 
gatives conferred  upon  Octavian  gave  him  back  in  sub^jmce 
the  autocratic  authority  he  had  resigned,  and  as  between  the 
restored  republic  and  its  new  princeps  the  balance  of  power  was 
overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 

Octavian  had  held  the  imperium  since  43;  in  33,  It 
is  true,  the  powers  of  the  triumvirate  had  lejpdly 
expired,  but  he  had  continued  to  wield  his  authority, 
as  he  himself  puts  it,**  "  by  universal  consent."   In  27 
he  received  a  foimal  grant  of  the  imperium  from  the 
senate  and  people  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  his  provincia 
was  defined  as  Including  all  the  provinces  in  which  military 
authority  was  required  and  legions  were  stationed.**    He  was 
deckired  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman  army,  and  granted 
the  exclusive  right  of  levying  troops,  of  making  war  and  peace, 
and  of  concluding  treaties.**    As  consul,  moreover,  he  not  only 
continued  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state  at  home,  but 
took  precedence,  in  virtue  of  his  majus  imperium^  over  the 
governors  of  the  "  unarmed  provinces,"  which  were  still  nomin- 
ally under  the  control  of  the  senate.    Thus  the  so-called  "  re- 
storation of  the  republfc  "  was  in  essence  the  recognition  by  law 
of  the  personal  supremacy  of  Octavian,  or  Augustus,  as  he 
must  henceforth  be  called. 

In  23  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  formal  basis  of 
Augustus's  authority.    In  that  year  he  laid  down  the  consul- 
ship which  he  had  held  each  year  since  31,  and  a)uld     ji^ 
therefore  only  exert  his  imperium  pro  cansule,  like 
the  ordinary  governor  of  a  province.    He  lost  his 
authority  as    chief    magistrate  in   Rome  and  his 
precedence  over  the  governors  of  senatorial  pro- 
vinces.    To  remedy  these  defects  a  series  of  extraordinary 
offices  were  pressed  upon  his  acceptance;    but  he  refused 
them  all,**   and   caused   a   number  of    enactments    to    be 
passed  which  determined  the  character  of  the  principate  for 
the  next  three  centuries.*'    Firstly,  he  was  exempted  from  the 
disability  attaching  to  the  tenure  of  tbe  imperium  by  one  who 
was  not  an  actual  magistrate,  and  permitted  to  retain  and 
exercise  it  In  Rome.    Secondly,  his  imperium  was  declared 
to  be  equal  with  that  of  the  consuls,  and  therefore  superior  to 
that  of  all  other  holders  of  that  power.   Thirdly,  he  was  granted 
equal  rights  with  the  consuls  of  convening  the  senate  and 
introducing  business,  of  nominating  candidates  at  elections,** 
and  of  issuing  edicts.**     Lastly,  he  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
consuls  in  outward  rank.    Twelve  lictora  were  assigned  to  him 
and  an  official  seat  between  those  of  the  consuls  themselves 
(Dio  liv.  10). 

Thus  the  pioconsular  authority**  was  for  tbe  first  time 
admitted  within  the  walls  of  Rome;  but  Augustus  was  too 
cautious  a  statesman  to  proclaim  openly  the  fact  that 
the  power  which  he  wielded  in  the  city  was  the  same 
as  that  exercised  in  camps  and  provinces  by  a  Roman 
military  commander.    Hence  he  sought  for  a  title  which  should 
disguise  the  nature  of  his  authority,  and  found  it  in  the 

*'The  explanation  of  princeps  as  an  abbreviated  form  of 
prinups  senatus  is  quite  untenable.  For  its  real  significance, 
see  Momnuen,  Staatsreckit  il  774;  Pelham.  Joum,  of  PhtL  voL  viii. 
It  is  not  an  official  title. 

*'  Men.  Anc' 6,  14,  "  per  consensum  universorum.'* 

*«  Dio  liiL  12 :  Suet.  A  ug.  47.  *»  Dio,  Ix. 

**  He  was  offered  tbe  dictatorship,  a  life-consulship,  a  "  cura  Icgum 
et  morum."  It  is  stated  by  Suetonius  (Au^.  m)  and  Dio  fliv.  10) 
that  he  accepted  the  last  named;  but  this  is  aiq>roved  by  nb  own 
language  in  the  Man,  Anc  (L  31);  cf.  Pelham,  Jeuru.  ef  PkiioL 
xvii.47. 

*'  Dio  liit.  33.  Part  of  the  law  by  which  the  rights  essentia] 
to  the  principate  wcte  conferred  upon  Vespasian  is  extant;  see 
Rushforth,  Latin  Historical  Inscriptions^  Na  70  (the  Lex  de  imperii 
VespasittHi), 

*•  Tac  Ann.  I.  81.  *•  Lex  de  imperie.  H.  17-21. 

**  The  term  proconsuhre  tmiferium,  which  we  fina  used,  e.g.,  by 
Tacitus,  wa«  not  employed  in  republican  times,  and  Augustas 
himself  speaks  of  his  constdart  imp»ium  {Man.  Anc  3,  5,  8). 
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"  tribunician  power/'  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  for  life 
in  36,  and  was  well  suited,  from  its  urban  and  demo- 
cratic traditions,  to  serve  in  Rome  as  "  a  term  to  ex- 
press his  supreme  position."  ^  From  23  onwards  the 
tribunicia  polestas  appears  after  his  name  in  official  inscriptions, 
together  with  the  number  indicating  the  period  during  which  it 
had  been  held  (also  reckoned  from  23) ;  it  was  in  virtue 
of  this  power  that  Augustus  introduced  the  social  re- 
forms which  the  times  demanded;'  and,  though  far  inferior  to  the 
imperium  in  actual  importance,  it  ranked  with  or  even  above  it  as 
a  distinctive  prerogative  of  the  emperor  or  his  chosen  colleague.' 
The  imperium  and  the  tribunicia  polestas  were  the  two 
pillars  upon  which  the  authority  of  Augustus  rested,  and  the 
other  offices  and  privileges  conferred  upon  him  were 
of  secondary  importance.  After  23  he  never  held  the 
consulship  save  in  5  and  2  B.C.,  when  he  became  the 
colleague  of  his  grandsons  on  their  introduction  to  public  life. 
He  permitted  the  triumvir  Lepidus  to  retain  the  chief  ponti- 
ficate until  his  death,  when  Augustus  naturally  became  ponlifex 
maximus  (12  B.C.).*  He  proceeded  with  the  like 
caution  in  reorganizing  the  chief  departments  of  the 
public  service  in  Rome  and  Italy.  The  cura  annonae^  i.e.  the 
supervision  of  the  com  supply  of  Rome,  was  entrusted  to  him  in 
.„  22  B.C.,'  and  this  important  branch  of  administration 

thus  came  under  his  personal  control;  but  the  other 
boards  {curae)^  created  during  his  reign  to  take  charge  of  the 
roads,  the  water-supply,  the  regulation  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
public  buildings,  were  composed  of  senators  of  high  rank,  and 
regarded  in  theory  as  deriving  their  authority  from  the  senate.* 
Such  was  the  ingenious  compromise  by  which  room  was 
found  for  the  nuister  of  the  legions  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  old  Roman  constitution.  Augustus  could  say  with  truth  that 
he  had  accepted  no  office  which  was  "  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  our  ancestors,"  and  that  it  was  only  in  dignity  that  he  took 
precedence  of  his  colleagues.  Nevertheless,  as  every  thinking 
man  must  have  realized,  the  compromise  was  unreal,  and  its 
significance  was  ambiguous.  It  was  an  arrangement  avowedly 
of  an  exceptional  and  temporary  character,  yet  no  one  could 
suppose  that  it  would  in  effect  be  otherwise  than  permanent. 
The  powers  voted  to  Augustus  were  (like  those  conferred  upon 
Pompey  in  67  B.C.)  voted  only  to  him,  and  (save  the 
j2f\  tribunicia  polestas)  voted  only  for  a  limited  time;  ur  27  he 
received  the  imperium  for  ten  years,  and  it  was  afterwards 
renewed  for  successive  periods  of  five,  five,  ten  and  ten  years.' 
In  this  way  the  powers  of  the  principate  were  made  coextensive 
in  time  with  the  life  of  Augustus,  but  there  was  absolutely  no 
provision  for  hereditary  or  any  other  form  of  succession,  and 
various  expedients  were  devised  in  order  to  indicate  the  destined 
successor  of  the  princeps  and  to  bridge  the  gap  created  by  his 
death.  Ultimately  Augustus  associated  his  stepson  Tiberius 
with  himself  as  co-regent.  The  imperium  and  the  tribunicia 
polestas  were  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  thus  marked 
out  as  the  person  upon  whom  the  remaining  powers  of  the 
prindpate  would  naturally  be  bestowed  after  the  death  of  his 
stepfather.  But  succeeding  emperors  did  not  always  indicate 
their  successors  so  clearly,  and,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  maxim 
that  "  the  king  never  dies,"  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  Roman 
prindpate  died  with  the  death  of  the  princeps.* 

In  theory,  at  least,  the  Roman  world  was  governed  according 
to  the  "  maxims  of  Augustus"  (Suet.  Ner,  10),  down  to  the 
CbBttfB  time  of  Diodetian.  Even  in  the  3rd  century  there  is 
OTMCMf-  *^^  *°  °^°^®  *'  \fasi,  a  republic,  of  which  the  emperor 
Uoaoftf  ^  ^°  strictness  only  the  chief  magistrate,  deriving 
pHad'  his  authority  from  the  senate  and  people,  and  with 
pt9'  prerogatives  limited  and  defined  by  law.  The  case 
is  quite  different  when  we  turn  from  theory  to  practice.    The 

*  Tac.  Ann.  iil  56;  "  suromi  fastigii  vocabulum." 
'  Mon.  A  nc  Craec.  3,  19. 

'  Tac  Ann.  u  3  (of  Tiberius),  "collega  imperii,  censors  tribunidae 
potestatis  ";  d.  Mommsetit  Staalsr.  ii.  1160. 

*  Suet.  Aug.  31.  •  Mon.  Anc.  I,  32;  Dio  liv.  i. 


•See  HifBchfeld,  Verwaltungigesck.  \.  173. 
»  D!o  liii.  13,  16.  *  Mommsen, 
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division  of  authority  between  the  republic  and  its  diief  magiS' 
trate  became  increasingly  unequaL  Over  the  provinces  the 
princeps  from  the  first  ruled  autocratically;  and  this  autocracy 
reacted  upon  his  position  in  Rome,  so  that  it  became  every 
year  more  difficult  for  a  ruler  so  absolute  abroad  to  maintain 
even  the  fiction  of  republican  government  at  home.  The 
repubb'can  institutions,  with  the  partial ^excq>tion  of  the  senate, 
lose  all  semblance  of  authority  outside  Rome,  and  even  as  the 
munidpal  institutions  of  the  chief  dty  of  the  empire  they  retain 
but  little  actual  power.  The  real  government  even  ol  Rome 
passes  gradually  into  the  hands  of  imperial  prefects  aiul  com- 
missioners, and  the  old  magistrades  become  merely  decorations 
which  the  emperor  bestows  at  his  pleasure.  At  the  same  time 
the  rule  of  the  princeps  assumes  an  increasingly  personal  char- 
acter, and  the  whole  work  of  government  is  silently  concen* 
trated  in  his  hands  and  in  those  of  his  own  subordinates.  Qosdy 
connected  with  this  change  is  the  different  aspect  presented  by 
the  history  of  the  empire  in  Rome  and  Italy  on  the  one  hand 
and  in  the  provinces  on  the  other.  Rome  and  Italy  share  in 
the  decline  of  the  republic.  Political  independence  and  activity 
die  out;  thdr  old  pre-eminence  and  exdusive  privileges  gradually 
disappear;  and  at  the  same  time  the  weight  of  the  overwbdm- 
ing  power  of  the  princeps^  and  the  abuses  of  their  power  by 
individual  principes,  press  most  heavily  VLpon  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  provinces  and  on  the  frontiers,  whoe  the 
imperial  system  was  most  needed,  and  where  from  the  first  it 
had  full  play,  it  is  seen  at  its  best  as  devdoping  w  ixrotccting 
an  orderly  dvilization  and  maintaining  the  peace  of  tiic 
world. 

The  decay  of  the  republican  institutions  had  oonmieoced 
before  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  49.  It  was  accderated  by 
the  virtual  suspension  of  regular  government  between 
49  and  28;  and  not  even  the  diplomatic  deference 
towards  andent  forms  which  Augustus  displayed 
availed  to  conceal  the  unreality  of  his  work  of 
restoration.  The  camitia  received  back  from  him 
"  their  andent  rights "  (Suet.  Aug.  40),  and  during  his 
lifetime  they  continued  to  pass  laws  and  to  dect 
magistrates.  But  after  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
we  have  only  two  instances  of  legislation  by  the 
assembly  in  the  ordinary  way,*  and  the  law-making  of  the  emiure 
is  performed  dther  by  decrees  of  the  senate  or  by  imperial  edicu 
and  constitutions.  Thdr  prerogative  of  decting  magistrates 
was,  even  under  Augustus,  robbed  of  most  of  its  in^xtftaoce 
by  the  control  which  the  princeps  exerdsed  over  their  dioice  by 
means  of  hi^  rights  of  nomination  and  commendation,  which 
effectually  secured  the  dection  of  his  own  nominees.**  By 
Tiberius  this  restricted  prerogative  was  still  further  curtailed. 
The  candidates  for  all  magistrades  exc^t  the  consulship  were 
thenceforward  nominated  and  voted  for  in  the  senate-hoase 
and  by  the  senators,"  and  only  the  formal  return  of  the  resdi 
{renuntiatio)  took  place  in  the  assembly  (Dio  Iviii.  ao).  And, 
though  the  dection  of  consuls  was  never  thus  transfaxcd  to 
the  senate,  the  process  of  voting  seems  to  have  been  aleotly 
abandoned.  In  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny  we  hear  on^ 
of  the  nomination  of  the  candidates  and  of  thdr  f<»xnal  re- 
nunlialio  in  the  Campus  Martins.''  The  princeps  faimsdf  as 
long  as  the  Prindpate  lasted,  continued  to  recdve  the  tribunicia 
polestas  by  a  vote  of  the  assembly,  and  was  thus  bdd  to  derive 
his  authority  from  the  peopte.** 

*  The  pMnsdia  of  Claudius,  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  13.  14,  and  the  l» 
afraria  d  Ncrva;  Digfisi,  xlviL  21,  3;  Dio  IzviiL  a;  Plin.  Epp. 
vii.  31. 

^  On  these  ris^hts,  the  latter  of  which  was  not  exerdsed  in  the  case 
of  the  consulship  until  the  dose  of  Nero's  reign,  ace  Momases), 
Staaisr,  ii.  916-28;  Tac  Ann.  I  14,  15.  81;  SueU  Au§.  56:  Dio 
IviiL  aa 

^  Tac  Ann,  !.  15,  "comitia  e  campo  ad  patres  translata  moi  **: 
compare  Ann»  xiv.  38.  The  magistracy  directly  rcfeired  to  is  the 
praetorship,  but  that  the  change  affected  the  lower  magistrades 
also  is  certain;  see^  «.g.,  Pliny's  Ltlters,  passim,  espedaOy  ii  so, 
vi.  19. 

«  Plin.  Paneg,  92. 

^  Gaius  i.  5,  "  cum  ipse  iniperator  per  legem  imperiiia  acc^piit  * 
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This  almost  complete  effacement  of  the  comitia  was  largdy 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  ceased  to  represent  anything  but 
Tf  the  populace  of  Rome,  and  the  comparatively  greater 

vitality  shown  by  the  old  magistracies  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  value  they  continued  to  possess 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  upper  class.  But,  though 
they  were  eagerly  sought  (Plin.  Epp.  ii.  9,  vi.  6),  and  conferred 
on  their  holders  considerable  social  distinction,  the  magistrates 
ceased,  except  in  name,  to  be  the  popularly  chosen  executive 
officers  of  the  Roman  state.  In  the  administration  of  the 
empire  at  large  they  had  no  share,  if  we  except  the  subordinate 
duties  still  assigned  to  the  quaestor  in  a  province.  In  Rome, 
to  which  their  sphere  of  work  was  limited,  they  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  dominant  authority  of  the  princepSf  while  their 
range  of  duties  was  increasingly  circumscribed  by  the  gradual 
transference  of  administrative  authority,  even  within  the  city, 
to  the  emperor  and  his  subordinate  officials.  And  their  de- 
pendence on  the  princeps  was  confirmed  by  the  control  he 
exerdsed  over  their  appointment.  For  all  candidates  the 
approval,  if  not  the  commendation,  of  the  princeps  became 
the  indispensable  condition  of  success,  and  the  princeps  on 
his  side  treated  these  ancient  offices  as  pieces  of  preferment  with 
which  to  reward  his  adherents  or  gratify  the  ambition  of  Roman 
nobles.  The  dignity  of  the  office,  too,  was  impaired  by  the 
practice,  begun  by  Caesar  and  continued  by  Augustus  and  his 
successors,  of  granting  the  insignia  to  men  who  had  not 
held  the  actual  magbtracy  itself  .*  The  consulship  was 
still  the  highest  post  open  to  the  private  citizen,  and  consular 
rank  a  necessary  qualification  for  high  office  in  the  provinces;' 
but  the  actual  consub  have  scarcely  any  other  duties  than  those 
of  presiding  in  the  senate  and  occasionally  executing  its  decrees, 
while  their  term  of  office  dwindles  from  a  year  to  six  and  finally 
to  two  months.'  In  the  age  of  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Ptiny, 
the  contrast  is  striking  between  the  high  estimate  set  on  the 
dignity  of  the  office  and  the  frankness  with  which  its  limited 
powers  and  its  dependence  on  the  emperor  are 
acknowledged.*  The  praetors  continued  to  exercise 
their  old  jurisdiction  with  little  formal  change  down 
at  least  to  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  but  only  as 
subordinate  to  the  higher  judicial  authority  of  the 
emperor.'  The  aediles  retained  only  such  petty  police 
duties  as  did  not  pass  to  one  or  another  of  the  imperial 
prefects  and  commissioners.  The  tribunate  fared 
still  worse,  for,  by  the  side  of  the  tribunicia  poteslas 
wielded  by  the  princeps^  it  sank  into  insignificance.' 
The  quaestorship  suffered  less  change  than  any  other  of  the  old 
offices.  It  kept  its  place  as  the  first  step  on  the  ladder 
2]^  of  promotion,  and  there  was  still  a  quaestor  attached  to 

each  governor  of  a  senatorial  province,  to  the  consuls 
in  Rome,  and  to  the  princeps  himself.' 

The  senate  alone  among  republican  institutions  retained 
some  importance  and  influence,  and  it  thus  came  to  be  regarded 
r*«  as  sharing  the  government  of  the  Empire  with  the 

"^'"•^       princeps  himsell.  It  nominally  controlled  the  adminis- 
tration of  Italy  and  of  the  "  public  provinces,"  whose  governors 

^On  the  permission  to  use  the  omameuta  consularia,  praetoria, 
&c.,  see  Mommsen,  Staaisr.  i.  4S§  sqa.;  Suet.  Jul.jjb\  Claud. 
v.  24 ;  Tac.  A  nn.  xii.  3 1 ,  xv.  73 ;  Dto  Cass.  fx.  8.  Cf .  also  Friedlander, 
Lfot. 

'  ror  a  consular  senatorial  province  and  for  the  more  important 
of  the  imperial  legateships. 

'  Mommsen,  Staaisr.  ii.  83  sqq.  Six  months  was  the  usual  term  down 
to  the  death  of  Nero;  we  have  then  four  or  two  months;  in  the 
3rd  century  two  is  the  rule.  The  consuls  who  entered  on  office 
on  the  1st  of  January  were  styled  constdes  ordinarii,  and  gave  their 
name  to  the  year,  whilst  the  others  were  distinguished  as  umsiUes 
suffecti  or  minores;  Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  35. 

*  Plin.  Paneg.  Q2:  Tac.  HisL  L  1,  Apric.  44. 

*  Mommsen,  ^taatsr,  ii.  325. 

*  PUn.  Epp.  u  33,  "  inanem  umbram  et  une  honore  nomen." 
There  are  a  few  instances  of  the  exercise  by  the  tribunes  of  their 
power  of  interference  within  the  senate;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  77,  vi.  47, 
zvi.  26;  Plin.  Epp.  ix.  13. 

'  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  ii.  567-69.  Pliny  was  himself  "  quaestor 
Caesaris,"  Epp.  viL  16. 


it  appointed.  It  is  to  the  senate,  in  theory,  that  the  supreme 
power  reverts  in  the  absence  of  a  princeps.  It  is  by  decree  of 
the  senate  that  the  new  princeps  immediately  receives  his 
powers  and  privileges,'  though  he  is  still  supposed  to  derive 
them  ultimately  from  the  people.  After  the  cessation  of  all 
legislation  by  the  comUia^  the  only  law-making  authority,  other 
than  that  of  the  princeps  by  his  ecUcts,  was  that  of  the  senate  by 
its  decrees.*  Its  judicial  authority  was  co-ordinate  with  that 
of  the  emperor,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  xst  century  we  find 
the  senators  claiming,  as  the  emperor's  "  peers,"  to  be  exempt 
from  his  jurisdiction.^'  But  in  spite  of  the  outward  dignity 
of  its  position,  and  of  the  deference  with  which  it  was  frequently 
treated,  the  senate  became  gradually  almost  as  powerless  in 
reality  as  the  comitia  and  the  magistrades.  The  senators 
continued  indeed  to  be  taken  as  a  rule  from  the  ranks  of  the 
wealthy,  and  a  high  property  qualification  was  established 
by  Augustus  as  a  condition  of  membership;  but  this  merely 
enabled  the  emperors  to  secure  their  own  ascendancy  by  sub- 
sidizing those  whose  property  fell  short  of  the  required  standard, 
and  who  thus  became  simply  the  paid  creatures  of  their  imperial 
patrons.**  Admission  to  the  senate  was  possible  only  by  favour 
of  the  emperor,  both  as  controlling  the  elections  to  the  magis- 
trades, which  still  gave  entrance  to  the  curia,  and  as  invested 
with  the  power  of  directly  creating  senators  by  adlectio,  a  power 
which  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  onwards  was  freely  used.*' 
As  the  rjesult,  the  composition  of  the  senate  rapidly  altered. 
Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  it  still  contained  many  represen- 
tatives of  the  old  republican  families,  whose  prestige  and 
ancestral  traditions  were  some  gimrantee  for  their  independence. 
But  this  dement  soon  disappeared.  The  ranks  of  the  old 
nobility  were  thinned  by  natuial  decay  and  by  the  jealous  fears 
of  the  last  three  Claudian  emperors.  Ve^>asian*'  flooded  the 
senate  with  new  men  from  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy  and 
the  Latinized  provinces  of  the  West.  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  both 
provincials  themselves,  carried  on  the  same  policy,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  snd  century  even  the  Greek  provinces  of  the 
East  had  their  representatives  in  the  senate.  Some,  no  doubt, 
of  these  provindals,  who  constituted  the  great  majority  of  the 
senate  in  the  3rd  century,  were  men  of  wealth  and  mark,  but 
many  more  were  of  low  birth,  on  some  rested  the  stain  of  a 
servile  descent,  and  all  owed  alike  thdr  present  position  and 
their  chances  of  further  promotion  to  the  emperor.**  The  pro- 
cedure of  the  senate  was  as  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
princeps  as  its  compoution.  He  was  himself  a  senator  and 
the  first  of  senators;*'  he  possessed  the  magisterial  prerogatives 
of  convening  the  senate,  of  laying  business  before  it,  and  of 
carrying  senaius  consulta;^*  above  all,  his  tribunician  power 
enabled  him  to  interfere  at  any  stage,  and  to  modify  or  reverse 
its  decisions.  The  share  of  the  senate  in  the  government  was 
in  fact  determined  by  the  amount  of  administrative  activity 
which  each  princeps  saw  fit  to  allow  it  to  exercise,  and  this 
share  became  steadily  smaller.  The  jurisdiction  assigned  it 
by  Augustus  and  Tiberius  was  in  the  3rd-  century  limited  to 
the  hearing  of  such  cases  as  the  emperor  thought  fit  to  send 
for  trial,  and  these  became  steadily  fewer  in  number.  Its 
control  of  the  state  treasury,  as  distinct  from  the  imperial 
fiscus,  was  in  fact  little  more  than  nominal,  and  became  increas- 
ingly unimportant  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  passed 

'Mommsen,  Siaatsrechtf  ii.  842;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  69,  Hist.  i.  47. 
In  the  3rd  century  the  honours,  titles  and  powers  were  conferred 
en  bloc  by  a  single  decree;  Vit.  Sev.  Alex.  i. 

*  Gaius  i.  4;  Ulpian,  Dig.  i.  3,  9. 

**  Under  Domitian;  Dio  Cass.  Ixvii.  3.  Even  Septimius  Severus 
caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  "  ne  liccret  imperatori  inconsulto 
senatu  ocddere  senatorem  " ;  Vila  Se9eri,  7. 

**  Suet.  Nero,  10,  Vesp.  17. 

^  Mommsen,  Staatsreckt,  li.  9^9  sqq.  The  power  was  derived  from 
the  censorial  authority.  Domitian  was  censor  for  life;  Suet.  Dom. 
8.  After  Nerva  it  was  exercised  as  falling  within  the  general 
authority  vested  in  the  princeps;  Dio  liii.  17. 

"  Suet.  Vesp.  90:  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  55. 

^*  See  on  this  point  FriedUnder.  SUtengeschichte  Aoms,  i.  337  sqq. 

u  Mon.  Ancyr.  Gr.  iv.  3,  wp&row  d(Ubf*arot  r&nw. 

"  Lex  de  imp.  Vesp.,  C.I.L.  vi.  930: "  Senatum  habere,  relatiooem 
faccre,  remittere;  Seta,  per  relattonem  disoosionemque  facere." 
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into  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  Even  in  Rome  tnd  Italy 
its  control  of  the  administration  was  gradually  transferred  to 
the  prefect  of  the  dty,  and  after  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  imperial 
officers  (juridici)  charged  with  the  dvil  administration.^  The 
part  still  played  by  its  decrees  in  the  modification  of  Ronuin 
law  has  been  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Senate),  but  it  is  dear 
that  these  decrees  did  little  else  than  register  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  emperor  and  his  personal  advisers. 

The  process  by  which  all  authority  became  centralized  in  the 
hands  of  the  princeps  and  in  practice  exercised  by  an  organ- 
Cninh  ized  bureaucracy*  was  of  necessity  gradual;  but  it 
^^??f?  *^  had  its  beginnings  under  Augustus,  who  formed  the 
equestrian  order  (admission  to  which  was  henceforth 
granted  only  by  him)  into  an  imperial  service,  partly 
MTvie*.  dvil  and  partly  military,  whose  members,  being  im- 
mediately dependent  on  the  emperor,  could  be  employed 
on  tasks  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  assign 
to  senators  (see  Equites).  From  this  order  were  drawn 
the  armies  of  "procurators" — the  term  was  derived  from 
the  practice  of  the  great  business  houses  of  Rome — who  ad- 
ministered the  imperial  revenues  and  properties  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire.  Merit  was  rewarded  by  independent  goyemor- 
ships  such  as  those  of  Raetia  a;id  Noricum,  or  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  squadrons  at  Misenum  and  Ravenna; 
and  the  prizes  of  the  knight's  career  were  the  prefectures 
of  the  praetorian  guard,  the  corn-supply  and  the  dty  police, 
and  the  governorship  of  Egypt.  Tlie  household  offices  and 
imperial  secretaryships  were  held  by  freedmen,  almost  always 
of  Greek  origin,  whose  influence  became  all-powerful  under  such 
emperors  as  Claudius.*  The  financial  secretary  (a  raiianilnu) 
and  those  who  dealt  with  the  emperor's  correspondence  (ab 
epistulis)  and  with  petitions  (a  libeUis)  were  the  most  important 
of  these. 

This  increase  of  power  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
elevation  of  the  princeps  himself  above  the  levd  of  all  other 
Omtwiu^  citizens.  The  comparatively  modest  household  and 
apitm'  simple  life  of  Augustus  were  replaced  by  a  more  than 
^•vr.  regal  splendour,  and  under  Nero  we  find  all  the  out- 
ward accessories  of  monarchy  present,  the  palace,  the  palace 
guards,  the  crowds  of  courtiers,  and  a  court  ceremonial.  In 
direct  opposition  to  the  republican  theory  of  the  prindpate, 
members  of  the  family  of  the  princeps  share  the  dignities  of  his 
position.  The  males  bear  the  cognomen  of  Caesar,  and  are  in- 
vested, as  youths,  with  high  office;  thdr  names  and  even  those 
of  the  females  are  induded  in  the  yearly  prayers  for  the  safety  of 
the  princeps;*  thdr  birthdays  are  kept  as  festivals;  the  praetorian 
guards  take  the  oath  to  them  as  wdl  as  to  the  princeps  himself. 
The  logical  condusion  was  reached  in  the  practice  of  Caesar- 
worship,*  which  was  in  origin  the  natural  expression  of  a  wide- 
spread sentiment  of  homage,  which  varied  in  form  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire  and  in  different  classes  of  sodety,  but  was 
turned  to  account  by  the  statecraft  of  Augustus  to  develop 
something  like  an  imperial  patriotism.  The  official  worship  of 
the  deified  Caesar,  starting  from  that  of  the  "  divine  Julius," 
gave  a  certain  sanctity  and  continuity  to  the  regular  succession 
of  the  emperors,  but  it  was  of  less  importance  politically  than 
the  worship  of  "  Rome  and  Augustus,"  first  instituted  inv  Asia 
Minor  in  29  B.C.,  and  gradually  diffused  throughout  the  provinces, 
as  a  symbol  of  imperial  unity.  It  must  be  observed  that  living 
emperors  were  not  officially  worshipped  by  Roman  citizens; 
yet  we  find  that  even  in  Italy  an  unauthorized  worship  of 
Augustus  sprang  up  during  his  lifetime  in  the  country  towns.' 

*  Vit,  Hadr.  33;  "  Juridici  **  were  appointed  by  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Vit.  Ant,  11 ;  Marquardt  i.  324. 

'  On  the  growth  of  the  imperial  bureaucracy  see  Hirechfeld,  Die 
kaisertichen  Verwaltimtsbeamten  bis  auf  Diocletian  (1905). 

*  For  the  position  01  the  imperial  freedmen  under  Claudius,  ace 
FriedlAnder  1.  88  aqq.;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  60,  xiv.  39,  Hist.  ii.  57, 95. 

*  Acta  Fr.  Arval.  (ed.  Henzen),  33,  98,  99. 

*  For  Caesar-worship,  see  Mommsen,  Staalsr.  ii.  755  sqq. ;  Wt^sowa, 
Religion  und  Kultus  der  Rdmer,  p.  383  aqq.,  and  Komemann  in  Beitrdge 
tur  alien  Cesckichte,  i. 

■  See  Rushforth,  Roman  Historical  Inscriptions^  Nos.  38  aqq.  and 
notes. 
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On  the  accession  of  Augustus,  there  could  be  little  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  that  wits  necessary,  if  peace  and  pros* 
perity  were  to  be  secured  for  the  Roman  world.  He  was  called 
upon  to  justify  his  position  by  rectifying  the  frontiers  and 
strengthening  their  defences,  by  reforming  the  system  of  pro- 
vindal  government,  and  by  reorganizing  the  finance;  and  his 
success  in  dealing  with  these  three  difficult  problems  is  suffidcnily 
proved  by  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  eminre  for  a  century 
and  a  half  after  his  death.  To  sectue  peace  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  on  all  sides  of  the  empire  really  ddensible 
frontiers;  and  this  became  possible  now  that  for  the 
first  time  the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  state 
and  of  its  military  forces  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  magistrate.  To  the  south  and  west  the  generals  <rf  the  re- 
public, and  Caesar  himself,  had  extended  the  authority  of  Rome 
to  the  natural  boundaries  formed  by  the  African  deserts  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  these  two  directions  Augustus's  task 
was  in  the  main  confined  to  the  organization  of  a  settled  Roman 
government  within  these  limits.  In  Africa  the  dient  state -of 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  Augustus  as  the  successor  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  administered  by  his<deputies  {praefecii),  and  the  kingdom  d 
Numidia  (25  B.C.)  was  incorporated  with  the  old  province  of 
Africa.  In  Spain  the  hill-tribes  of  the  north-west  were  finally 
subdued  and  a  third  province,  Lusitania,  established.*  In  Gaol 
Augustus  (37.B.C)  established  in  addition  to  the  "  old  {Movince  " 
thie  three  new  ones  of  Aquitania,  Lugdunenss  and  Bdpca,* 
which  induded  the  territories  conquered  by  Julius  Caesar. 
Towards  the  north  the  republic  had  left  the  dvS^zed 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  with  only  a 
very  imperfect  defence  against  the  threatening  mass 
of  barbarian  tribes  beyond  them.  The  result*  of  Augustus's 
policy  was  to  establish  a  protecting  line  of  provinces  running  froo 
the  Euxine  to  the  North  Sea,  and  covering  the  peaceful  districts 
to  the  south, — Mocsia  (a.d.  6),  Pannonia  (aj>.  9),  Norinitn 
(x5  B.a),  Raetia  (15  B.C.)  and  Gallia  Bdgica.  Roman  rule  was 
thus  carried  up  to  the  natural  frontier  lines  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube.  It  was  originally  intended  to  make  the  Elbe  the 
frontier  of  the  empire;  but  after  the  ddeat  of  P.  QuintiUas 
Varus  (a.d.  9)  the  forward  policy  was  abandoned.  Tiberius 
recalled  Germanicus  as  soon  as  Varus  had  been  avenged;  sad 
after  the  peace  with  Maroboduus,  the  chief  of  the  Maroomaaoi 
on  the  uppei:  Danube,  in  the  next  year  (a.d.  17),  the  defeosive 
policy  recommended  by  Augustus  was  adopted  along  the  wbde 
of  the  northern  frontier.  The  line  of  the  great  rivers  was  hdd 
by  an  imposing  mass  of  troops.  Along  the  Rhine  lay  the  armies 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  consisting  of  four  k^ons  each; 
dght  more  guarded  the  Danube  and  the  frontiers  of  Pannonia 
and  Moesia.  At  frequent  intervals  along  the  frontier  were  the 
military  colonies,  the  permanent  camps  and  the  smaQer  inter- 
vening castella.  Flotillas  of  galleys  gruised  up  and  down  the 
rivers,  and  Roman  roads  opened  communication  both  along  the 
frontiers  and  with  the  seat  of  government  in  Italy. 

In  the  East,  Rome  was  confronted  with  a  well-organized  and 
powerful  state  whose  claims  to  empire  were'  second  only  to  her 
own.  The  victory  of  Ca^hae  (53  B.C.)  had  encouraged 
among  the  Parthians  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of  Sjrria  and 
Asia  Minor,  while  it  had  awakened  in  Rome  a  genuine 
fear  of  the  formidable  power  which  had  so  suddenly  arisen  in 
the  East.  Caesar  was  at  the  moment  of  his  death  prqtaring  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Crassus  by  an  invasion  of  Parthia.  and 
Antony's  schemes  of  founding  an  Eastern  empire  which  shouH 
rival  that  of  Alexander  induded  the  conquest  of  the  kingdas 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Augustus,  however,  adhered  to  the 
policy  which  he  recommended  to  his  successors  of  "keeping 
the  empire  within  its  bounds  ";  and  the  Parthians,  weakened 
by  internal  feuds  and  dynastic  quarrels,  were  in  no  mood  for 
vigorous  action.  Roman  pride  was  satis^ed  by  the  restoiatioo 
of  the  standards  taken  at  Carrhae.  Four  legions  guarded  the 
line  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Pontus  and 
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'  Marquardt  i.  357:  Mommaen,  Prennces,  i.  64. 
'  Marquardt  i.  304 ;  Mommsen.  Provinces,  i.  84  seo. 
'  See  especially  Mommaen,  Praoincts,  t.  caps.  4  ana  6w 
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Cappadoda,  Armenia  was  established  as  a  *'  friendly  and  inde- 
pendent ally."  ^ 

Next  in  importance  to  the  rectification  and  defenqe  of  the 
frontien  was  the  reformation  of  the  administration,  and  the 
restoration  of  prosperity  to  the  distracted  and  exhausted 
provinces,  llie  most  serious  defect  of  the  republican 
system  had  been  the  absence  of  any  effective  control 
over  the  Roman  officials  outside  Italy.  This  was 
now  supplied  by  the  general  proconsular  authority 
vested  in  the  emperor.  The  provinces  were  for  the 
first  time  treated  as  departments  of  a  single  state,  while 
their  governors,  •  from  being  independent  and  virtually  irre- 
sponsible rulers,  became  the  subordinate  officials  of  a  higher 
authority.*  Over  the  legati  of  the  imperial  provinces  the 
control  of  the  emperor  was  as  complete  as  that  of  the  republican 
proconsul  over  his  staff  in  his  own  province.  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  him,  held  office  at  his  good  pleasure,  and  were 
directly  responsible  to  him  for  their  conduct.  The  proconsuls 
of  the  senatorial  provinces  were  in  law  magistrates  equally  with 
the  princeps,  though  inferior  to  him  in  rank;  it  was  to  the 
senate  that  they  were  as  of  old  responsible;  they  were  still 
selected  by  lot  from  among  the  senators  of  consular  and 
praetorian  rank.  But  the  distinction  did  not  seriously  interfere 
with  the  paramount  authority  of  the  emperor.  The  provinces 
left  nominally  to  the  senate  were  the  more  peaceful  and  settled 
districts  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  where  only  the  routine  work 
of  civil  administration  was  needed,  and  where  the  local  munidpal 
governments  were  as  yet  comparatively  vigorous.  The  sena- 
torial proconsuls  themselves  were  indirectly  nominated  by  the 
emperor  through  his  control  of  the  practorship  and  consulship. 
They  wielded  no  military  and  only  a  strictly  subordinate 
financial  authority,  and,  though  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  at  any 
rate,  encouraged  the  fiction  of  the  responsibility  of  the  senatorial 
governors  to  the  senate,  it  was  in  reality  to  the  emperor  that 
they  looked  for  direction  and  advice,  and  to  him  that  they  were 
held  accountable.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  all  governors 
this  accountability  became  under  the  empire  a  reality.  Prose- 
cutions for  extortion  (de  pecuniis  repetuwiis),  which  were  now 
transferred  to  the  hearing  of  the  senate,  are  tolerably  frequent 
during  the  first  century  of  the  empire;  but  a  more  efTcclive 
check  on  maladministration  lay  in  the  appeal  to  Caesar  from  the 
decisions  of  any  governor,  which  was  open  to  every  provincial, 
and  in  the  right  of  petition.  Finally,  the  Authority  both  of  the 
legate  and  the  proconsul  was  weakened  by  the  presence  of  ihp 
imperial  procurator,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  administration 
of  the  fiscal  revenues;  while  both  legate  and  proconsul  were 
deprived  of  that  right  of  requisitioning  supplies  which,  in  spite 
of  a  long  series  of  restrictive  laws,  had  been  the  most  powerful 
instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  republican  governors. 
The  financial  reforms  of  Augustus'  are  marked  by 
the  same  desire  to  ratablish  an  equitable,  orderly 
and  economical  system,  and  by  the  same  centralization 
of  authority  in  the  emperor's  hands.  The  institution  of.,  an 
imperial  census,  or  valuation  of  all  land  throughout  the  empire, 
and  the  assessment  upon  this  basis  of  a  uniform  land  tax,  in 
place  of  the  heterogeneous  and  irregular  payments  made  under 
the  republic,  were  the  work  of  Augustus,  though  the  system 
was  developed  and  perfected  by  the  emperors  of  the  2nd  century 
and. by  Diocletian.  The  land  tax  itself  was  directly  collected, 
either  by  imperial  officials  or  by  local  authorities  responsible  to 
them,  and  the  old  wasteful  plan  of  selling  the  privilege  of 
collection  to  pubUcani  was  henceforward  applied  only  to  fcuch 
indirect  taxes  as  the  customs  duties.  The  rate  of  the  land  tax 
was  fixed  by  the  emperor,  and  with  him  rested  the  power  of 
remission  even  in  senatorial  provinces.*  The  effect  of  these 
reforms  is  dearly' visible  in  the  improved  financial  condition  of 

'  Mommsen,  Prorinces,  cap.  9.  Armenia,  however,  lon^  continued 
to  be  a  debatable  ground  between  Rome  and  Parthia — passing 
alternately  under  the  influence  of  one  or  the  other. 

*  For  the  provincial  reforms  of  Angustus.  see  Marquardt,  Stoats- 
veng.,  i.  544  sqq. 

*  Marquaidt^  ii.  204  sqq. ;  Hirschfeld,  VervaUunishtcaiUent  55  aqq. 
*Tac  iliifi.  li.  47. 


the  empire.  Under  the  repubhc  the  treasury  had  been  nearly 
always  in  difficulties,  and  the  provinces  exhausted  and  im- 
poverished. Under  the  emperors,  at  least  throughout  the  ist 
century,  in  spite  of  a  largely  increased  expenditure  on  the 
army,  on  public  works,  on  shows  and  largesses,  and  on  the 
machinery  of  government  itsdf,  the  better  emperors,  such  as 
Tiberius  and  Vespasian,  were  able  to  accimiulate  large  sums, 
while  the  provinces  show  but  few  signs  of  distress.  Mor^ver, 
while  the  republic  had  almost  entirdy  neglected  to 
develop  the  internal  resources  of  the  provinces, 
Augustus  set  the  example  of  a  liberal  expenditure  loirflrrfii 
on  public  works,  in  the  construction  of  harbours,  SJ^J^ 
roads  and  bridges,  the  redamation  of  waste  lands, 
and  the  erection  of  public  buildings.*  The  crippling  re- 
strictions which  the  republic  had  placed  on  freedom  of  inter- 
course and  trade,  even  between  the  separate  districts  of  a  single 
province,  disappeared  under  the  empire.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
republican  statesmen  the  provinces  were  merely  the  n^^^^ 
estates  of  the  Roman  people,  but  from  the  rdgn  of  tfpro^ 
Augustus  dates  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  old  wmts 
pre-eminence  of  Rome  and  Italy.  It  was  from  the  JJJJIi** 
provinces  that  the  legions  were  increasingly  recruited; 
provindals  rose  to  high  rank  as  soldiers,  statesmen  and  men 
of  letters;*  and  the  methods  of  administration,*  formerly 
distinctive  of  the  provinces,  were  adopted  even  in  Rome  and 
Italy.  From  Augustus  himself,  jealous  as  he  was  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  privileges  of  the  ruling  Roman  people,  date  the  rule 
of  an  imperiial  prefect^  in  the  dty  of  Rome,  the  division  of 
Italy  into  repones  in  the  provindal  fashion,  and  the  permanent 
quartering  there  of  armed  troops.* 

Augustus  founded  a  dynasty  which  occupied  the  throne  for 
more  than  half  a  century  after  his  death.  The  first  and  by  far 
the  ablest  of  its  members  wa^  Tiberius  (a.d.  14-37).  rAvJbito- 
He  was  undoubtjcdly  a  capable  and  vigorous  ruler,  cimMaa 
who  enforced  justice  ib  the  government  of  the  pro-  ''"^ 
vinces,  maintained  the  integrity  of  the  frontiers  and  husbanded 
the  finances  of  the  empire,  but  he  became  intensdy  unpopular 
in  Roman  society,  and  was  painted  as  a  cruel  and  odious  tyrant. 
His  successor,  Gaius  (a.D.  37-41),  generally  known  as  Caligula, 
was  the  slave  of  his  wild  caprices  and  uncontrolled  passions, 
which  issued  in  manifest  insanity.  He  was  followed  by  his 
uncle,  Claudius  (a.d.  41-54)1  whose  personal  uncouthness  made 
him  an  object  of  derision  to  his  contemporaries,  but  who  was 
by  no  means  devoid  of  statesmanlike  faculties.  His  rdgn  left 
an  abiding  mark  on  the  history'  of  the  empire,  for  he  carried 
forward  its  development  on  the  lines  intended  by  Augustus. 
Client-states  were  absorbed,  southern  Britain  was  conquered, 
the  Romanization  of  the  West  received  a  powerful  impulse, 
public  works  were  executed  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  imperial  bureaucracy  made  rapid  strides.  Nero 
(a.d.  54-68),  the  last  of  the  Julio-Qaudian  line,  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  the  incarnation  of  monstrous  vice  and 
fantastic  luxury.  But  his  wild  excesses  scarcdy  affected  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large;  the  provinces  were  well 
governed,  and  the  war  with  Parthia  led  to  a  compromise  in  the 
matter  of  Armenia  which  secured  peace  for  half  a  century.* 

*Suet.  Aug.  18,47. 

*  Jung,  />te  romaniscken  Landuhapen  (Innsbruck,  1881);  Budin- 
sky, /^M  AusbreilMHwd.  lateiniscken  Spracke  (Berlin,  1881). 

'  The  praefectus  iirM,  unlike  the  other  imperial  prefects,  was  always 
a  senator.  He  commanded  the  three  cokortes  urbanae.  which  pre- 
served order  in  the  dty,  and  possessed  a  power  of  jurisdiction  which 
tended  to  increase  in  importance.  The' office,  which  was  only  tem- 
porairy  under  Augustus,  became  a  permanent  one  under  his  successor. 

■  Besides  the  cokortes  urbanae  mentioned  above,  the  nine  regiments 
of  the  imperial  guard  (cokortes  pnetorianae)  were  quartered  in  Rome. 
The  guards  were  not  at  first  concentrated  but  billeted  in  Rome  and 
the  neighbouring  towns;  the  praetorian  barracks  on  theEsquiline 
were  built  under  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  3).  Augustus  also  formed 
the  quasi-military  police  force  of  the  vifites  (m  seven  cohorts), 
which  performed  the  duties  of  a  fire  brigade  and  nisht  watch. 
PoiKe  duties  in  those  parts  of  Italy  which  were  subject  to  br^ndage 
were  performed  by  sloiiones  milttwrn  (Suet.  Aug.  3a). 

*  For  an  estimate  of  the  Julio-Claudian  Caesars,  baseo  on  the 
results  <rf  recent  research,  see  Pdham  in  Quarlerly  Rmew  (April 
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yThe  fall  of  Nero  and  'the  extinction  of  the  **  progeny  of 
the  Caesars  "  was  followed  by  a  war  of  succession  which 
revealed  the  military  basis  of  the  Principate  and  the 
weakness  of  the  tie  connecting  the  emperor  with  Rome. 
Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  represented  in  turn 
the  legions  of  Spain,  the  household  troops,  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  and  a  coalition  of  the  armies  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Euphrates;  and  all  except  Olho  were  already 
de  facto  emperors  when  they  entered  Rome.  The  final 
survivor  in  the  struggle,  Vespasian  (a.d.  69-79),  was  a  man  of 
comparatively  humble  origin,  and  as  the  Principate  ceased  to 
possess  the  prestige  of  high  descent  it  became  imperatively 
ji^  necessary  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  anomalies 

FUnrkm  of  the  office  and  to  give  it  a  legitimate  and  permanent 
"^  form.    Thus  we  find  an  elaborate  and  formal  system 

'^'^■J"*  of  titles  8ul»tituted  for  the  personal  names  of  the 
*"**'**  Julio-Claudian  emperors,  an  increasing  tendency  to 
insist  on  the  inherent  prerogatives  of  the  Principate  (such  as 
the  censorial  power),  and  an  attempt  to  invest  Caesarism  with 
an  hereditary  character,  either  by  natural  descent  or  by  adop- 
tion, while  the  worship  of  the  Divi,  or  deified  Caesars,  was  made 
the  symbol  of  its  continuity  and  legitimacy.  The  dynasty  of 
Vespasian  and  his  sons  (Titus,  A.  d.  79-81,  Domitian,  A.D.  81-96) 
became  cktinct  on  the  murder  of  the  last  named,  whose  high- 
handed treatment  of  the  senate  earned  him  the  name  of  a  tyrant; 
his  successor,  Nerva  (a.d.  96-98),  opened  the  series  of  "  adop- 
tive "  emperors  (Trajan,  a.d.  9)8-117,  Hadrian,  117-38, 
Antoninus  Pius,  138-61,  Marcus  Aurelius,  i6x-8o)  under 
whose  rule  the  empire  enjoyed  a  period  of  internal  tranquillity 
and  good  government.  Its  boundaries  were  extended  by  the 
subjugation  of  northern  Britain  (by  Agricola,  a.d.  78-84;  see 
Britain,  §  Roman),  by  the  annexation  of  the  districts  included 
in  the  angle  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  under  the  Flavian 
emperors,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Dada  (the  modem  Transyl- 
vania) under  Trajan  (completed  in  A.D.  106).  Trajan  also 
annexed  Arabia  Petraea  and  in  his  closing  years  invaded 
Parthia  and  formed  provinces  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia 
and  Assyria;  but  these  conquests  were  surrendered  by  his 
successor,  Hadrian,  who  set  himself  to  the  task  of  consoli- 
dating the  empire  and  perfecting  its  defences.  To  him  is 
due  the  system  of  permanent  limites  or  frontier  fortifications, 
such  as  the  wall  which  protected  nortliem  Britain  and  the 
palisade  which  repUced  the  chain  of  forts  established  by 
the  Flavian  emperors  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.*  The 
construction  of  these  defences  showed  that  the  limit  of 
expansion  had  been  reached,  and  under  M.  Aurelius  the 
tide  began  to  turn.  A  great  part  of  his  reign  was  occupied 
with  wars  against  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  Sarmatians,  &c., 
whose  irruptions  seriously  threatened  the  security  of  Italy. 
Henceforth  Rome  never  ceased  to  be  on  the  defensive. 
Q^^  Within   the   frontiers   the   levelling   and   unifying 

4iaoaoi  process  commenced  by  Augustus  had  steadily  pro- 
thtprom  ceeded.  A  tolerably  uniform  provincial  system 
•^'"**  covered  the  whole  area  of  the  empire.  The  client 
states  had  one  by  one  been  reconstituted  as  provinces,  and  even 
the  government  of  Italy  had  been  in  many  respects  assimilated 
to  the  provincial  tjrpe.  The  municipal  system  had 
onbt  spread  widely;  the  period  from  Vespasian  to  Aurelius 
maai'  witnessed  the  elevation  to  municipal  rank  of  an  im- 
*^^'  mense  number  of  communities,  not  only  in  the  old 

^sirm.  provinces  of  the  West,  in  Africa,  Spain  and  Gaul,  but 
in  the  newer  provinces  of  the  North,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
northern  frontier;  and  everywhere  under  the  influence  of  the 
central  imperial  authority  there  was  an  increasing  imiformity 

1905).  It  b  now  generally  admitted  that  Tacitus's  picture  is  over- 
drawn. 

*  On  the  limes  imperii^  see  Pclham,  "  A  Problem  of  Roman 
Frontier  Policy  "  {TratisaUions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  1906), 
and  Kornemann,  Die  neueste  Limesforschung  "  {Klio,  1907,  pp. 
73  ff.).  The  limes  connecting  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube  has  been 
SYstematicalty  excavated  in  recent  years;  for  the  results  sec  Der 
tlbergermanisch-rdtische  Limes  (Heidelbeig,  1894-  ),  and  Dcr  rdmische 
Limes  in  Osterreich  (Vienna,  1900-.  • ). 


in  the  form  of  the  local  constitutions,  framed  and  granted  as 
they  all  were  by  imperial  edict.'  Throughout  the  r,^,,,^, 
empire  again  the  extension  of  the  Roman  franchise  uitte 
was  preparing  the  way  for  the  final  act  by  which  *»^— 
Caracalla  assimilated  the  legal  status  of  all  free-bom  ******* 
inhabitants  of  the  empire,*  and  in  the  west  and  north 
this  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  complete  Roman- 
izing of  the  people  in  language  and  civilization.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  intemal  tranquillity  and  the  good  government  which  have 
made  the  age  of  the  Antonines  famous,  we  can  detect  signs  of 
weakness.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  centralization  ci 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  princeps  was  completed;  the  **  duil 
control"  established  by  Augustus,  which  had  been  unreal 
enough  in  the  xst  century,  was  now,  though  not  formally 
abolished,  systematically  ignored  in  practice.  The  senate 
ceased  to  be  an  instrument  of  government,  and  became  as 
imperial  peerage,  largely  composed  of  men  not  qualified  by 
election  to  the  quaestorship  but  directly  ennobled  by  tl« 
emperor.*  The  restricted  sphere  of  administration  left  by 
Augustus  to  the  old  magistracies  was  still  further  narrowed; 
their  jurisdiction,  for  example,  tended  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  officers  appointed  by  Caesar— the  prefect  of  the 
city  and  the  prefect  of  the  guards.  The  complete  organizatioo 
of  Caesar's  own  administrative  service,  and  its  recognition  as  a 
state  bureaucracy,  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Hadrian,  who  took 
the  secretaryships  out  of  the  hands  of  freedmen  and  entrusted 
them  to  procurators  of  equestrian  rank.*  All  these  changes, 
inevitable,  and  in  some  degree  beneficial,  as  they  were,  brouglit 
with  them  the  attendant  evils  of  excessive  oentralizatioo. 
Though  these  were  hardly  felt  while  the  central  authority  was 
wielded  by  vigorous  rulers,  yet  even  under  Trajan,  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines  we  notice  a  failure  of  strength  in  the  empire  as  a 
whole,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  pressure  on  the  imi^ml 
government  itself.  The  reforms  of  Augustus  had  pven  free 
play  to  powers  still  fresh  and  vigorous.  The  ceaseless  laboan 
of  Hadrian  were  directed  mainly  to  the  careful  husbanding  of 
such  strength  as  still  remained,  or  to  attempts  at  reviving  it  by 
the  sheer  force  of  imperial  authority.  Among  the  symptoms  d 
incipient  decline  were  the  growing  depopulation,  especially  of  the 
central  districts  of  the  empire,  the  constant  financial  difficulties, 
the  deterioration  in  character  of  the  local  governments  in  the 
provincial  communities,*  and  the  increasing  reluctamre  ei- 
hibited  by  all  Hawses  to  tmdertake  the  now  onerous  burden  of 
municipal  office. 

It  is  to  such  facts  as  these  that  we  must  look  in  passing  a 
final  judgment  on  the  imperial  government,  which  is  admittedly 
seen  in  its  best  and  most  perfect  form  in  the  Antonine  period. 
In  our  review  of  the  conditions  which  brought  about  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  we  saw  that  the  collapse  of  the  dt}-<- 
state  made  Caesarism  inevitable,  since  the  extension  of  fedenl 
and  representative  institutions  to  a  world-empire  lay  be>-ood 
the  horizon  of  ancient  thought.  The  benefits  which  Caesarism 
conferred  upon  mankind  are  plain.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Roman  world,  which  had  hitherto  not  been  governed  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  but  exploited  in  the  interests  of  a 
dominant  clique,  now  received  an  orderly  and  efficient  gorcm- 
ment,  under  which  the  frightful  ravages  of  misrule  and  dv3 
strife  were  repaired.  The  financial  resources  of  the  empire 
were  husbanded  by  skilled  and,  above  all,  trained  administrators, 
to  whom  the  imperial  service  offered  a  carriire  oiaerte  ffu 
talents;  many  of  these  were  Greeks,  or  half-Greek  Orientals, 
whose  business  capacity  formed  an  invaluable  asset  hitherto 

•Marquardt,  t.  132  ff.;  cf.  especially  the  leges  Salpemsanae  d 
Malaciianae\  Bruns,  Pontes  Juris  Romans  (ed.  6,  p.  143). 

*  Dio  Ixxvii.  9  (a.d.  212). 

*  For  the  use  of  adlectio  see  Mommsen.  Staaisr.  u.  877. 

*  Vil.  Hadr.  21.  Besides  Hirschfeld's  VemaUnmiOeu^tn 
reference  may  be  made  to  Liebenam,  Die  Laufbakn  der  Prpotreten* 
(Jena,  1886),  and  Schurz,  De  mutationibus  in  imperio  RamsMS 
ordinando  ab  imperalore  Hadriano  fattis  (Bonn,  X883).  , 

'  This  led  to  tne  appointment  01  the  curatmts  and  CBriaefaitiinme 
2nd  century.    The  younger  Pliny  was  one  of  these  imperial  w^ 
missbners,  and  his  correspondence  with  Traian.thmwB  amdi  UgB 
1  on  the  condition  of  the  proviocesi. 
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tieglected.  Augustus  caused  an  official  survey  of  the  empire 
to  be  made,  and  a  scientific  census  of  its  resources  was  gradually 
carried  out  and  from  time  to  time  revised;  thus  the  balance 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  could  be  accurately  estimated  and 
adjusted,  and  financial  stability  was  established.  The  system 
of  tax-farming  was  gradually  abolished  and  direct  collection 
substituted;  commerce  was  freed  from  vexatious  restrictions, 
and  large  customs-districts  were  formed,  on  whose  borders 
duties  were  levied  for  revenue  only.  The  government  took 
even  more  direct  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  industry 
and  especially  of  agriculture.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
were  the  "alimentary"  institutions,  originally  due  to  Nerva 
and  developed  by  succeeding  emperors.  Capital  was  advanced 
at  moderate  rates  of  interest  to  Italian  landowners  on  the 
security  of  their  <;states,  and  the  profits  of  this  system  of  land- 
banks  were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor 
children.  The  foundation  of  colonics  for  time-expired  soldiers, 
who  received  grants  of  land  on  their  discharge,  contributed 
something  to  the  formation  of  a  well-to-do  agricultural  cbss; 
and  although  the  system  was  not  successful  in  lower  Italy, 
where  economic  decline  could  not  be  arrested,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  central  and  northern  Italy,  where  the  vine  and 
olive  were  largely  cultivated,  and  manufacturing  industries 
sprang  up,  enjoyed  a  considerable  measure  of  prosperity.  The 
extension  of  the  Roman  municipal  system  to  the  provinces, 
and  the  watchful  care  exercised  by  the  imperial  government 
over  the  communities,  together  with  the  profuse  liberality  of 
the  emperors,  which  was  imitated  by  the  wealthier  citizen,  of 
the  towns,  led  to  the  creation  of  a  flourishing  municipal  life  still 
evidenced  by  the  remains  which  in  districts  such  as  Asia  Minor 
or  Tunis  stand  in  significant  contrast  with  the  desolation 
brought  about  by  centuries  of  barbaric  rule.  Mommsen* 
has,  indeed,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  if  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
were  to  strike  the  balance  whether  the  domain  ruled  by  Severus 
Antoninus  were  governed  with  the  greater  intelligence  and  the 
greater  humanity  at  that  time  or  in  the  present  day,  whether 
civilization  and  national  prosperity  generally  had  since  that 
time  advanced  or  retrograded,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
decision  would  prove  in  favour  of  the  present." 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  empire  brought 
into  being  a  new  society  and  a  new  nationality,  due  to  the 
fusion  of  Roman  ideas  with  Hellenic  culture,  beside  which 
other  elements,  saving  only,  as  we  shall  see,  those  contributed 
by  the  Oriental  religions,  were  insignificant.  This  new  nation- 
ality grew  in  definition  through  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
distinctions  of  language  and  manners,  the  assimilating  influence 
of  commercial  and  social  intercourse,  and  the  extinction  of 
national  jealousies  and  aspirations.  But  the  cosmopolitan 
society  thus  formed  was  compacted  of  so  many  disparate 
elements  that  a  common  patriotism  was  hard  to  foster,  and 
doubly  hard  when  the  autocratic  system  of  government  pre- 
vented men  from  aspiring  to  that  true  political  distinction 
which  is  attainable  only  in  a  self-governing  community.  It 
is  true  that  there  was  much  good  work  to  be  done,  and 
that  much  good  work  was  done,  in  the  service  of  the 
emperors;  true,  also,  that  the  carrure  ouvcrte  aux  talents  was 
in  large  measure  realized.  Distinctions  of  race  were  slowly 
but  steadily  effaced  by  the  grant  of  citizen  rights  to  provincials 
and  by  the  manumission  of  slaves;  and  the  career  open  to 
the  Romanized  provincial  or  the  liberated  slave  might  culminate 
in  the  highest  distinctions  which  the  emperor  could  bestow. 
In  the  hierarchy  of  social  orders — senate,  equites  and  piebs — 
ascent  was  easy  and  regular  from  the  lower  grade  to  the  higher; 
and  the  more  enlightened  of  the  emperors— especially  Hadrian — 
made  a  genuine  endeavour  to  give  a  due  share  In  the  work  of 
government  to  the  various  subject  races.  But  nothing  could 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  self-determination,  and  although 
during  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  imperial  rule  a  flourishing 
local  patriotism  in  some  degree  filled  the  place  of  the  wider 
sentiment,  this  gradually  sank  into  decay  and  became  a  pretext 
under  cover  of  which  the  lower  classes  in  the  several  communities 

•  Provinces,  i.  p  5. 


took  toll  of  their  wealthier  fellow-citizens  in  the  shape  of  public 
works,  largesses,  amusements,  &c.,  until  the  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  rich  ran  dry,  the  communities  themselves  in 
many  cases  became  insolvent,  and  the  inexorable  claims  of  the 
central  government  were  satisfied  only  by  the  surrender  of 
financixil  control  to  an  imperial  commissioner.  Then  the  organs 
of  civic  life  became  atrophied,  political  interest  died  out,  and 
the  whole  burden  of  administration,  as  well  as  that  of  defence, 
fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  bureaucracy,  which  proved  unequal 
to  the  task. 

In  a  world  thus  governed  the  individual  was  thrown  more 
and  more  upon  his  own  resources — the  pursuit  of  wealth'  and 
pleasure,  or  the  satisfaction  of  intellectual  interests.  Under 
the  rule  of  the  Caesars  much  was  done  for  education.  Julius 
Caesar  bestowed  Roman  citizenship  on  "  teachers  of  the  liberal 
arts  ";  Vespasian  endowed  professorships  of  Greek  and  Latin 
oratory  at  Rome;'  and  later  emperors,  especially  Antoninus 
Pius,  extended  the  same  benefits  to  the  provinces.  Local 
enterprise  and  munificence  were  also  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
education;  we  learn  from  the  correspondence  of  the  younger 
Pliny  that  public  schools  were  founded  in  the  towns  of  northern 
Italy.  But  though  there  was  a  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge 
under  the  empire,  there  was  no  true  intellectual  progress. 
Augustus,  it  is  true,  gathered  about  him  ttie  most  brilliant 
writers  of  his  time,  and  the  debut  of  the  new  monarchy  coincided 
with  the  Golden  Age  of  Roman  literature;  but  this  was  of  brief 
duration,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  saw  the  triumph 
of  classicism  and  the  first  steps  in  the  decline  which  awaits  all 
literary  movements  which  look  to  the  past  rather  than  the 
future.  Political  oratory  could  not  exist  under  an  absolute 
ruler;  public  life  furnished  no  inspiring  theme  to  poet  or 
historian;  and  literature  became  didactic  or  imitative,  while 
rhetoric  degenerated  into  declamation.  It  is  true  that  for 
some  time  both  literature  and  philosophy  maintained  an  alliance 
with  the  old  republican  aristocracy  and  voiced  the  undercurrent 
of  opposition  to  the  empire;  but  both  had  ceased  to  be  irre- 
concilable before  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Under  his  rule  classicism 
give  way  to  the  archaism  of  which  Fronto  and  Apuleius  furnish 
the  most  notable  examples,  and  which  preferred  Cato  and 
Ennius  to  Cicero  and  Virgil.  But  this  return  to  the  past  was 
not  followed  by  any  renewed  creative  energy.  It  was  a  con- 
fession of  weakness  and  little  more;  and  the  widely  diffused 
culture  of  the  Antonine  period,  though  outwardly  brilliant,  had 
no  progressive  energy  and  presented  but  a  feeble  resistance  to 
the  dissolving  forces  of  barbarism. 

To  strike  the  balance  of  loss  and  gain  in  the  field  of  morals 
Is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task.  The  denunciations  of  the 
satirists,  especially  of  Juvenal,  might  lead  us  to  believe  that  an 
appalling  state  of  depravity  existed  in  the  society  of  the  early 
empire;  but  satirists  notoriously  paint  in  glaring  colours 
for  literary  effect,  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  morality 
of  Rome — which  was  probably  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
that  of  any  cosmopolitan  capital — there  were  sound  and 
healthy  elements  in  plenty  amongst  the  population  of  Italy 
and  the  provinces.  Doubtless  the  craving  for  amusement — 
especially  for  the  shows  of  the  amphitheatre  and  the  chariot- 
races  of  the  circus — infected  the  idle  masses  of  the  populace 
in  Rome  and  the  larger  towns,  and  was  fostered  by  the  policy 
of  despotism,  which  always  aims  at  securing  cheap  popularity 
with  the  proletariat;  but  the  tendency  of  the  time,  not  only  in 
the  higher  ranks,  but  also  amongst  humbler  folk,  was  towards 
a  broader  humanity  and  a  more  serious  view  of  life  and  its 
problems.  Greek  philosophy,  especially  the  Stoic  system, 
in  order  to  appeal  to  the  practical  Roman  intelligence,  found 
itself  obliged  to  elaborate  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  in  many 

•  Immense  fortunes  were  accumulated  under  the  early  emmre, 
especially  by  imperial  frcedmcn.  such  as  Pallas,  who  is  said  to  nave 
possessed  the  equivalent  of  £3,000.000  stcriing;  and  there  were 
instances  of  extravagant  luxury,  which  was  encouraged  by  Nero. 
But  we  arc  told  that  there  was  a  return  to  simpler  nabiu  of  life 
under  the  Flavian  dynasty. 

>  Qumtilian  occupied  the  chair  of  Latin  rheto.ric,  and  received  the 
ornamenta  consularta. 
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households  the  philosopher,  generally  a  Greek,  played  the  part 
of  a  director  of  consciences.  The  influence  of  these  doctrines  is 
shown  in  the  humane  provisions  of  the  civil  law  as  elaborated 
in  the  Antonine  period,  which  did  much  to  mitigate  the  lot  of 
the  slave  and  to  smooth  the  process  by  which  freedom  might 
be  attained.*  Above  all,  a  religious  movement  which  drew  its 
motive  power  not  from  Greek  philosophy,  but  from  Oriental 
mysticism,  carried  the  human  race  far  from  its  old  moorings, 
and  culminated  in  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  AH  the  Eastern 
cults — ^whether  of  Cybele,  of  Isis,  of  the  Syrian  Baalim  or  of 
the  peisian  Mithras— had  this  in  common,  that  they  promised 
to  their  adherents  redemption  from  the  curse  of  the  flesh  and  a 
glorious  immortality  after  death;  and  this  fact  gave  them  an 
irresistible  attraction  for  the  disillusioned  and  overburdened 
subjects  of  the  emperors.  The  religion  of  Mithras,  whose 
doctrines  were  specially  suited  to  the  military  temperament, 
made  its  way  wherever  the  arnues  of  the  empire  were  stationed, 
and  seemed  likely  at  one  moment  to  become  universal;  but 
it  was  forced  to  yield  to  Christianity,  which  refused  to  tolerate 
any  rival,  faced  the  empire  with  a  claim  to  absolute  dominion 
in  the  spiritual  sphere,  and  at  length  made  that  claim  good 
(see  Roman  Reucion;  Mithras;  Great  Mother  or  the 
Goos). 

Marcus  Aurelius  died  in  x8o,  and  the  reign  of  his  worthless  son,* 
Commodus  (a.d.  180-93),  was  followed  b^  a  century  of  war 
j^  and  disorder,  during  which  nothing  but  the  stem  rule 

emftrn  of  soldier  emperors  saved  the  empire  from  dissolution. 
<iw<"  '  The  first  and  ablest  of  these  was  Septimius  Severus 
M9niS4,  (193-211),  whose  claims  were  disputed  by  Clodius 
Albinus  in  the  West,  and  by  Pescennius  Niger  in  the  East; 
in  these  struggles  rival  Roman  forces,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
accession  of  Vespasian,  exhausted  each  other  in  civil  war.' 
Severus  emphasized  strongly  the  military  character  of  the 
Principate;  he  abstained  from  seeking  confirmation  for  his 
authority  from  the  sciute,  and  deprived  that  body  of  most  of 
the  share  in  the  government  which  it  still  retained;  he  assumed 
the  title  of  proconsul  in  Rome  itself,  made  the  prefect  of  the 
guard  the  vicegerent  of  his  authority,  and  heaped  privileges 
upon  the  army,  which,  although  they  secured  its  entire  devotion 
to  his  family,  impaired  its  efficiency  as  a  fighting  force  and 
thus  weakened  Rome  in  face  of  the  barbarian  invader.*  He 
succeeded  in  founding  a  short-lived  dynasty,  which  ended  with 
the  attempt  of  the  virtuous  but  weak  Alexander  (332-35)  to 
restore  the  indcpendcncje  of  the  senate.  This  led  to  a  miliury 
reaction,  and  the  elevation  of  the  brutal  Maximinus,  a  Thracian 
peasant,  to  the  throne.  The  disintegration  of  the  empire  was 
the  natural  result;  for  the  various  provincial  armies  put  forward 
their  commanders  as  claimants  to  the  purple.  A  hundred  ties 
bound  them  closely  to  the  districts  in  which  they  were  stationed; 
their  permanent  camps  had  grown  into  towns,  they  had  families 
and  farms;  the  unarmed  provincials  looked  to  them  as  their 
natural  protectors,  and  were  attached  to  them  by  bonds  of 
intermarriage  and  by  long  intercourse.  Now  that  they  found 
themselves  left  to  repel  by  their  own  efforts  the  invaders  from 
without,  they  reasonably  enough  claimed  the  right  to  ignore  the 
central  authority  which  was  powerless  to  aid  them,  and  to  choose 
for  themselves  imperalores  whom  they  knew  and  trusted. 
These  "  tyrants,  "  as  they  were  called  when  unsuccessful,  sprang 
up  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and  weakened  Rome's  power 
of  resistance  to  the  new  enemies  who  were  threatening  her 
frontiers — the  Alamanni  and  Franks,  who  broke  through  the 
German  limes  in  236;  the  Goths,  who  crossed  the  Danube  in 
247,  raided  the  Balkan  provinces,  and  defeated  and  slew  the 
emperor,  Decius,  in  251,  and  the  restored  Persian  kingdom  of 

*  The  massacre  of  the  slaves  of  Pedanius  Secundus,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  some  person  unknown  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  42),  was,  it  is 
true,  decreed  by  the  senate;  but  it  was  a  highly  unpopular  act,  and 
is  chiefly  signincant  as  showing  that  the  senatorial  aristocracy  was 
out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

'Gibbon  (ed.  Bury),  i.  chap,  v.;  Schiller.  Gesck.  d.  Kaiseneii,  i. 
(2)660. 

'  The  common  sokiier  was  now  permitted  to  marry,  and  ceased  to 
live  in  camp  (Herodian  iii.  8.  5). 


the  Sassanidae  (see  Persia),  whose  rulers  laid  claim  to  all 
the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Rome  and  in  260  captured  Antiocfa 
and  made  the  emperor.  Valerian,  a  prisoner.  During  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  the  son  of  Valerian  (260HS8),  the  evil 
reached  its  height.  The  central  authority  was  para-  Ai%a«r 
lysed;  the  Romanized  districts  beyond  the  Rhine 
were  irrevocably  lost;  the  Persians  were  threatening 
to  overrun  the  Eastern  provinces;  the  Cloths  had  formed  s 
fleet  of  500  sail  which  harried  Asia  Minor  and  even  Greece 
itself,  where  Athens,  Corinth,. Sparta  and  Argos  were  racked; 
and  the  legions  on  the  frontiers  were  left  to  repel  the  enemies 
of  Rome  as  best  they  could.  A  provincial  empire  was 
established  by  M.  Cassianius  Latinius  Posturaus  in  Gaul  and 
maintained  by  his  successors,  M.  Piavonius  Victorinus  and 
C.  Piu3  Esuvius  Tetricus.^  Their  authority  was  admowledgcd, 
not  only  in  Gaul  and  by  the  troops  on  the  Rhine,  but  by  the 
legions  of  Britain  and  Spain;  and  under  Postumus  at  any  rate 
(259-69)  the  existence  of  the  Gallic  Empire  was  justified  by 
the  repulse  of  the  barbarians  and  by  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  security  to  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  On  the  Danube,  in 
Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor  none  of  the  "  pretenders  "  enjoyed 
more  than  a  passing  success.  In  the  Far  East,  the  Syrian 
Odaenathus,  prince  of  Palmyra*  (q.t.),  though  officially  only 
the  governor  of  the  East  (dux  Orienlis)  under  Gallienus, 
drove  the  Persians  out  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
recovered  Mesopotamia,  and  ruled  Syria,  Arabia, 
Armenia,  Cappadocia  and  Cilida  with  all  the  inde* 
pendence  of  a  sovereign.  Odaenathus  was  murdered 
in  266.  His  young  son  Vaballathus  (Wahab-allath)  succeeded 
him  in  his  titles,  but  the  real  power  was  vested  in  his 
widow  Zenobia,  under  whom  not  only  the  greater  part  of  .Asia 
Minor  but  even  the  province  of  Egypt  was  forcibly  added  to 
the  dominions  governed  by  the  Palmyrene  prince,  who  ceased 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome. ' 

Gallienus  was  murdered  at  Milan  in  268,  and  after  the  brief 
reign  of  Claudius  II.  (a.d.  268-70),  who  checked  the  advance 
of  the  (joths,  Aurelian  (270-75)  restored  unity  to 
the  distracted  empire.  Palmyra  was  destroyed  and 
Zenobia  led  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (in  273)  and  in  the  next 
year  the  Gallic  empire  came  to  an  end  by  the  surrender 
of  Tetricus.  Aurelian,  it  is  true,  abandoned  the  pro- 
vince of  Dacia,  but  the  defences  of  the  Danube  were 
strengthened,  and  in  276  Probus  repulsed  the  Franks  and 
Alamanni,  who  had  been  pressing  on  the  Rhine  frontier  for 
some  forty  years.  Finally,  Carus  (282)  recovered  Armenia  and 
Mesopotamia  from  the  Persians  and  restored  the  frontier  fixed 
by  Septimius  Severus. 

Although  any  serious  loss  of  territory  had  been  avcnded. 
the  storms  of  the  3rd  century  had  told  with  fatal  effect  upon  the 
general  condition  of  the  empire.  The  "  Roman 
peace  "  had  vanished ;onot  only  the  frontier  terri- 
tories, but  the  central  districts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 

and  even  Italy  itself,  had  suffered  from  the  ravages  «#a»iM 
of  war,  and  the  fortification  of  Rome  by  Aurelian  '"■'*'J' 
was  a  significant  testimony  to  the  altered  conditioa  of 
affairs.  War,  plague  and  famine  had  thinned  the  populatka 
and  crippled  the  resources  of  the  provinces.  On  all  sides 
land  was  running  waste,  cities  and  towns  were  deca3ring,  and 
commerce  was  paralysed.  Only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
were  sufficient  funds  squeezed  from  the  exhausted  tazpayen 
to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  the  defence  of  the  frontiers.  The 
old  established  culture  and  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  rapidly  declined,  and  the  mixture  of  barbaric 
with  Oriental  pomp  and  luxury  which  marked  the  court, 
of  the  better  emperors,  such  as  Aurelian,  was  typical  ol  the 
general  deterioration,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  growing 
practice  of  settling  barbarians  on  lands  within  the  empire, 
and  of  admitting  them  freely  to  service  in  the  Roinaa 
army. 

*  Gibbon,  i.  chap,  x.;  Mommaen,  Premmtts,  L  164;  SASkr,  L 

(2)  827. 

*  Gibbon,  i.  chap.  x. ;  Mommien,  Pronmees,  0.  103;  cf.  Palmtra. 
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Period  II.:  The  Dominate,  a.o.  284-476. — (a)  From  the 
Auession  oj  Diodelian  to  the  Death  0/  Theodosius  (a.d.  384-395). 

The  work  of  fortifying  the  empire  alike  against  internal 
)«/  sedition  and  foreign  invasion,  begun  by  Aurelian  and 
Diodeaam  Probus,  was  completed  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine 
mHHttim'    ^^*  Great,  whose  system  of  government,  novel  as  it 

appears  at  first  sight,  was  in  reality  the  natural  and 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  history  of  the  previous  century.*  Its 
object  was  twofold,  to  give  increased  stability  to  the  imperial 
authority  itself,  and  to  organize  an  efficient  administrative 
Aigama  machinery  throughout  the  empire.  In  the  second  year 
««'  of  his  reign  Diocletian  associated  Maximian  with  him- 

Cmttam,  ^\[  ^  colleague,  and  six  years  later  (293)  the  hands  of 
the  two  *'  August! "  were  further  strengthened  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  Constantius  and  Galerius  as  "Caesarcs.''  Prece- 
dents for  such  an  arrangement  were  to  be  found  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Principate';  and  it  divided  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  government,  without  sacrificing  the  unity  of 
the  empire;  for,  although  to  each  of  the  August!  and  Caesars  a 
separate  sphere  was  assigned,  the  Caesars  were  subordinate  to 
the  higher  authority  of  the  August!,  and  over  all  his  three 
coUeagues  Diocletian  claimed  to  exercise  a  paramount  control. 
It  also  reduced  the  risk  of  a  disputed  succession  by  establishing 
in  the  two  Caesars  the  natural  successors  to  the  Augusti, 
and  it  satisfied  the  jealous  pride  of  the  rival  armies  by 
giving  them  imperatores  of  their  own.  The  distribution  of 
power  between  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  followed  those 
lines  of  division  which  the  feuds  of  the  previous  century 
had  marked  out.  The  armies  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  and 
of  .Syria  fell  ta  the  lot  respectively  of  Constantius,  Galerius 
and  Diocletian,  the  central  districts  of  Italy  and  Africa  to 
Maximian.' 

In  the  new  system  the  imperial  authority  was  finally 
emancipated  from  all  constitutional  limitation  and  control  and 
Aii»nd  ^^^  ^^^  traces  of  its  republican  origin  disappeared. 
etmrwetor  '^^  emperors  from  Diocletian  onwards  were  autocrats 
e/i*«  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice:  This  avowed 
**'ffry  despot  ism  Dioclet  ian,  following  in  the  steps  of  Aurelian , 
*'^'  hedged  round  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of 
Oriental  monarchy.  The  final  adoption  of  the  title  dominus, 
the  diadem  on  the  head,  the  robes  of  silk  and  gold,  the  replace- 
ment of  the  republican  salutation  of  a  fellow-citizen  by  the 
adoring  prostration  even  of  the  highest  in  rank  before  their  lord 
and  master,  were  all  significant  marks  of  the  new  regime.*    In 

the  hands  of  this  absolute  ruler  was  placed  the  entire 
•#     control  of  an  elaborate  administrative  machinery. 
^'"''^       Most  of  the  old  local  and  national  distinctions,  privi- 
*'  leges  and  liberties  ivhich  had  once  flourished  within 

the  empire  had  already  disappeared  under  the  levelling 
influence  of  imperial  rule,  and  the  process  was  now  completed. 
Dt^todM  Roman  citizenship  had,  since  the  edict  of  Caracalla, 
nmmmf  ceased  to  be  the  privilege  of  a  minority.  Diocletian 
2*J[*^  finally  reduced  Italy  and  Rome  to  the  level  of  the 
*•"''  provinces:  the  provincial  land-tax  and  provincial 
government  were  introduced  into  Italy,'  while  Rome  ccab«d  to 

*See  Gibbon  (ed.  Bury),  ii.  chap.  xvii.  158  fT.;  Marquardt, 
Staalsveno.  i.  pp.  81,  336.  i^7»  »•  31/  seq.;  Madvig.  Verf.  d.  Rom. 
Keicks,  i.  585;  BOcking.  Notttia  dignttatum  (Bonn,  1853);  Hodgkin, 
/lo/y  and  her  Invaders  (ed.  2),  bk.  i.  chap,  xii.;  Preuss,  Diocutian 
(Leipzig,  1869);  Sccck.  Untergang  der  antihen  Welt,  vols,  i.,  ii.  (1697- 

1902). 

<  Mommaen,  StaatsrechI,  ti.  1168  seq.  Verus  was  associated  with 
Marcus  Aurrlius  as  Augustus;  Se%'erusgave  the  title  to  his  two 
sons.  The  bestowal  of  the  title  "  Caesar  on  the  destined  successor 
dates  from  Hadrian.    Mommsen.  op.  cit.  1139. 

•The  division  was  as  follows: — (i)  Diocletian — ^Thrace,  E^pt. 
SNfia.  Asia  Minor;  (3)  Maximian — Italy  and  Africa;  (3)  Galenas — 
Illyricum  and  the  Danube;  (4)  Constantius— Britain,  Gaul,  Spain. 
See  Gibbon,  i.  354 ;  Aurelius  Victor,  c.  39. 

•  Aurel.  Victor,  39;  Eutrop.  ix.  26. 

*  Marquardt.  Staotsoerw.  i.  231  ff.  Italy,  together  with  Sicily, 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  was  divided  into  17  provinciae.  Each  had  its 
own  governor:  the  governors  were  subject  to  the  two  vicarii  (vie. 
mrbis,  vk.  Iloliae),  and  they  in  turn  to  the  prefect  of  Italy,  whose 
pivfccture,  however,  included  as  well  Africa  and  Western  Illyricum. 


be  even  in  name  the  scat  of  imperial  authority.*  Throughout 
the  whole  area  of  the  empire  a  uniform  system  of  j^  ,,^ 
administration  was  established,  the  control  of  which  s^mtrnto* 
was  centred  in  the  imperial  palace.^  Between  the  civil  instfiw 
and  military  departments  the  separation  was  com-  v«to«. 
plete.  At  the  head  of  the  former  were  the  praetorian  prefects,' 
next  below  them  the  vtVarri,  .  who  had  charge  of  the 
dioceses;  below  these  again  the  governors  of  the  separate 
provinces  ipraesideSf  correctorcs,  consular es)?  under  each  of 
whom  was  a  host  of  minor  officials.  Parallel  with  this  civil 
hierarchy  was  the  series  of  military  officers,  from  the  magislri 
milituMf  the  duces^  and  comiles  downwards."  In  both  there  is 
the  utmost  possible  subordination  and  division  of  authority. 
The  subdivision  of  provinces,  begtm  by  the  emperors  of  the  snd 
century,  .was  systematically  carried  out  by  Diocletian,  and 
each  official,  civil  or  military,  was  placed  directly  under  the 
orders  of  a  superior;  thus  a  continuous  chain  of  authority  con- 
nected the  emperor  with  the  meanest  official  in  his  service- 
Finally,  the  various  grades  in  these  two  imperial  services  were 
carefully  marked  by  the  appropriation  to  each  of  distinctive 
titles,  the  highest  being  that  of  illustris,  which  was  confined  to 
the  prefects  and  to  the  militaxy  magistri  and  comites,  and  to  the 
chief  ministers.** 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  on.  the  whole  these  reforms 
prolonged  the  existence  of  the  empire,  by  creating  a  machinery 
which  enabled  the  stronger  emperors  to  utilize  effect-  j^iMtc 
ively  all  its  available  resources,  and  which  even  to  some  oi  ikno 
extent  made  good  the  deficiencies  of  weaker  rulers.  *»*'»•• 
But  in  many  points  they  faQed  to  attain  their  object. 
Diocletian's  division  of  the  imperial  authority  among  colleagues, 
subject  to  the  genera]  control  of  the  senior  Augustus,  was  effectu- 
ally discredited  by  the  twenty  years  of  almost  constant  conflict 
which  followed  his  own  abdication  (305-23).  Constantine's 
partition  of  the  empire  among  his  three,  sons  wa&.  not  more 
successful  in  ensuring  tranquillity,  and  in  the  final  division  of  the 
East  and  West  between  Valcns  and  Valentinian  (364)  the 
essential  principle  of  Diocletian's  scheme,  the  maintenance  of 
a  single  centr^  authority,  was  abandoned. .  The  "  tyrants," 
the  curse  of  the  3rd  century,  were  far  from  unknown  in  the  4lh. 
The  system,  moreover,  whUc  it  failed  altogether  to  remove  some 
of  the  existing  evils,  aggravated  others.  The  already  over- 
burdened iinancial  resources  of  the  empire  were  strained  still 
further  by  the  increased  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  substi- 
tution of  four  imperial  courts  for  one,  and  by  the  multiplication 
in  every  direction  of  paid  officials.  The  gigantic  bureaucracy 
of  the  4th  century  proved,  in  spite  of  its  undoubted  services, 
an  intolerable  weight  upon  theenergies  of  the  empire. 

Diocletian  and  Maximian  formally  abdicated  their  high  office 
in  305.    Nineteen  years  later  Constantine  I.,  the  Great,  the 
sole  survivor  of  six  rival  emperors^  united  the  whole    com»i*a» 
empire  under  his  own  rule.     His  reign  of  fourteen    Uu^om 
years  was  marked  by  two  events  of  first-rate  import-    *■•*• 
ance, — the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 

*  The  seats  of  government  for  Diocletian  and  his  three  colleagues 
were  Mediolanuni,  Augusta  Trevtrorum.  Sirmium,  Nicomedia. 

'  For  these  lAst,  see  Gibbon,  ii.  chap.  xvii.  p.  188;  cf.  also  Notitia 
Dignitalum  and  Backing's  notes. 

*  At  first  the  number  of  these  varied  and  there  was  no  fixed  division 
of  provinces  between  them;  but  by  the  close  ol  the  4th  century 
there  were  four  prefectures,  viz.  Onens,  Illyricum,  Italia,  Gallia,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  prefectures  of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
See  Mommsen  in  Hermes,  xxxvi.  204  ff. 

*  There  were  12  dioceses  and  101  provinces;  cf.,  in  addition  to  the 
authorities  mentioned  above,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Cfvf/-Pfosrxf ,  iii. ; 
Kuhn.  Die  siddiischo  und  burgerliche  Verjassung  des  r6miuhen 
Reichs  (1877). 

'"The  army  was  completely  remodelled,  and  the  old  frontier 
garrisons  (now  called  Limttanei)  were  supplemented  by  a  field  force 
attached  to  the  persons  of  the  Augusti  and  Caesares,  and  hence  called 
Comitatenses.  The  change  was  accompanied  by  the  subdivision  of 
the  old  legions  into  units  of  about  2000  men.  For  these  reforms  see 
Seeck,  Unlerg^ng  der  anlihen  Well,  bk.  iii.  chap,  v.;  Mommsen  in 
Hermes,  xxiv.  225  ff. 

"The  grades  were  as  follows:  illustres,  spectabUes,  clarissimt, 
perfectissimi,  egreg;ii.  For  the  other  insignia,  see  Madv^,  ii.  59^. 
ana  the  Noiilia  DxptUalnm. 
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empire,  and  the  building  of  the  new  capital  at  Byzantium. 
Rttogah  The  alliance  which  Constantine  inaugurated  between 
tioaot  the  Christian  church  and  the  imperial  government, 
chrhth  while  it  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  state  one  of  the  most 
*'*"''•  powerful  of  the  new  forces  with  which  it  had  to  reckon, 
imposed  a  check,  which  was  in  time  to  become  a  powerful  one, 
on  the  imperial  authority.  The  establishment  of  the  new 
^  "  City  of  Constantine  "  as  a  second  Rome  paved  the 
tiBoph.'    ^*y  '°'  ^^®  ^^^^  separation  of  East  and  West  by 

providing  the  former  for  the  first  time  with  a 
suitable  scat  of  government  on  the  Bosphorus.  The 
death  of  Constantine  in  337  was  followed,  as  the  abdication 
pf  Diocletian  had  been,  by  the  outbreak  of  quarrels  among 
rival  Caesars.  Of  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  who  in 
337  divided  thci  empire  between  them,  Constantine  the 
eldest  fell  in  civil  war  against  his  brother  Constans;  Con- 
stans  himself  was,  ten  years  afterwards,  defeated  and  slain 
by  Magnentius;  and  the  latter  in  his  turn  was  in  353  van- 
quished by  Constantine's  only  surviving  son  Constantius. 
Coasisa*  Thus  for  the  second  time  the  whole  empire  was  united 
this  11.,  under  the  rule  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  Constantine. 
J5t-43,  But  in  355  Constantius  granted  the  title  of  Caesar  to 
his  cousin  Julian  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  Gaul,  where 
the  momentary  elevation  of  a  tyrant,  Silvanus,  and  still 
more  the  inroads  of  Franks  and  Alamanni,  had  excited  alarm. 
But  Julian's  successes  during  the  next  five  years  were  such 
as  to  arouse  the  jealous  fears  of  Constantius.  In  order  to 
weaken  his  suspected  rival  the  legions  imder  Julian  in  Gaul 
were  suddenly  ordered  to  march  eastward  against  the  Persians 

(360).  They  refused;  and  when  the  order  was  re- 
Mi-63,       pcated,  replied  by  proclaiming  Julian  himself  emperor 

and  Augustus.  Julian,  with  probably  sincere  reluc- 
tance, accepted  the  position,  but  the  death  of  Constantius  in 
361  saved  the  empire  from  the  threatened  civil  war.  Julian's 
attempted  restoration  of  pagan  and  in  especial  of  Hellenic 
worships  had  no  more  permanent  effect  than  the  war  which  he 
courageously  waged  against  the  multitudinous  abuses  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  luxurious  court  of  Constantius.*  But  his 
vigorous  administration  in  Gaul  undoubtedly  checked  the 
barbarian  advance  across  the  Rhine,  and  postponed  the  loss 
of  the  Western  provinces;  on  the  contrary,  \S&  campaign  in 
Persia,  brilliantly  successful  at  first,  ended  in  his  own'  death 

(363),  and  his  successor,  Jovian,  immediately  sur- 
jjj_^'       rendered  the  territories  beyond  the  Tigris  won  by 

Diocletian  seventy  years  before.  Jovian  died  on  the 
17th  of  February  364;  and  on  the  26th  of  February  Valentinian 
vmhif  was  acknowledged  as  emperor  of  the  army  at  Nicaea. 
tiaiMo  I.,  In  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  soldiers  that  he  should 
^*^''**  associate  a  colleague  with  himself,  he  conferred  the 
Divtsioa  title  of  Augustus  upon  his  brother  Valens,  and  the 
«/!*•  division  of  the  empire  was  at  last  effected, — Valen- 
*mpirv,  tinian  became  emperor  of  the  West,  Valens  of  the  East. 
'*^*  Valentinian  maintained  the  integrity  of  the  empire 

until  his  death  (in  375),  which  deprived  the  weaker  Valens  of 
vakas,  a  trusted  counsellor  and  ally,  and  was  followed  by  a 
M4-78,  serious  crisis  on  the  Danube.  In  376  the  Goths, 
RevoM  of  hard  pressed  by  their  new  foes  from  the  eastward,  the 
tin  Ootts,  Huns,  sought  and  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  They  were  transported  across  the  Danube  and  settled 
in  Moesia,  but,  indignant  at  the  treatment  they  received,  they 
rose  in  arms  against  their  protectors.  In  378  at  Adrianople 
Valens  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  the  victorious  Goths  ad- 
vanced eastward  to  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople.  Once 
more,  however,  the  danger  passed  away.  The  skill  and  tact 
Thf  of  Theodosius,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  of 
dosbisl.,  the  East  by  Gratian,*  conciliated  the  Goths;  they 
J79-M.  yf^^  granted  an  allowance,  and  in  large  numbers 
entered  the  service  of  the  Roman  em.peror.    The  remaining 

*  In  especial  against  the  overweening  influence  of  the  eunuchs,  an 
influence  at  once  greater  and  more  pernicious  than  even  that  of  the 
imperial  frccdmen  in  the  days  of  Claudius. 

'The  son  of  Valentinian  and  ruler  of  the  West. 


years  of  Theodosius's  reign  (3B2-gs)  were  mainly  engrossed 
by  the  duty  of  upholding  i^e  increasingly  feeble  authority  of 
his  western  colleague  against  the  attacks  of  pretenders.  Man- 
mus,  the  murderer  of  Gratian  (383),  was  at  first  recognized  by 
Theodosius  as  Caesar,  and  left  in  undisturbed  command  at 
Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain;  but,  when  in  386  he  proceeded  to 
oust  Valentinian  II.  from  Italy  and  Africa,  Theodosius  marched 
westward,  crushed  him,  and  installed  Valentinian  as  emperor 
of  the  West.  In  the  very  next  year,  however,  the  murder  of 
Valentinian  (393)  by  Arbogast,  a  Frank,  was  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  fresh  tyrant  in  the  person  of  Eugeniiis,  a 
domestic  officer  and  nominee  of  Arbogast  himself. 


Once  more  Theodosius  marched  westward,  and  near  •"•• 
Aquileia   decisively   defeated   his   opponents.     But   •"**• 

his  victory  was  quickly  followed  by  his  own  illness 

and  death  (395),  and  the  fortunes  of  East  and  West   amd 
passed  into  the  care  of  his  two  sons  Arcadius  and 
Honorius. 

(b)  From  the  Death  of  Theodosius  to  the  Extuutimi  of  the 
Western  Empire  (395-476).— Thmugh  more  than,  a  century 
from  the  accession  of  Diocletian  the  Roman  Empire  FsBattkt 
had  succeeded  in  holding  at  bay  the  swarming  hordes  w** 
of  barbarians.  But,  though  no  province  had  yet 
been  lost,  as  Dacia  had  been  lost  in  the  cxntuiy  before,  and 
though  the  frontier  lines  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  vnrt 
still  guarded  by  Roman  forts  and  troops,  tiieic  were  signs  in. 
plenty  that  a  catastrophe  was  at  hand. 

From  all  the  writers  who  deal  with  the  4th  century  we  have 
one  long  series  of  laments  over  the  depression  and  misay  of 
the  provinces.*  To  meet  the  increased  expenditure  p^i,,,, 
necessary  to  maintain  the  legions,  to  pay  the  hosts  of  mttte 
oflUcials,  and  to  keep  up  the  luxurious  splendour  of 
the  imperial  courts,  not  only  were  the  taxes  raised 
in  amount,  but  the  most  oppressive  and  inquisitorial 
methods  were  adopted  in  order  to  secure  for  the  imperial 
treasury  every  penny  that  could  be  wrung  from  the  wntchcd 
taxpayer.  *  The  results  are  seen  in  such  pictures  as  that 
which  the  panegyrist  Eumenius*  draws  of  the  state  of 
Gaul  (306-12)  under  Constantine,  in  the  accounts  of  the 
same  province  under  Julian  fifty  years  later,  in  th<»e  gives 
by  Zosimus  early  in  the  5th  century,  and  in  the 
stringent  regulations  of  the  Theodosian  code,  dealing  with 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  taxes.  Among  the 
graver  symptoms  of  economic  ruin  were  the  decrease  of  popu- 
lation, which  seriously  diminished  not  only  the  number  of 
taxpayers,  but  the  supply  of  soldiers  for  the  legions;*  the 
spread  of  infanticide;  the  increase  of  waste  lands  whose  owners 
and  cultivators  had  fled  to  escape  the  tax  collector;  the  de- 
clining prosperity  of  the  towns;  and  the  constantly  recuning 
riots  and  insurrections,  both  among  starving  peasants,  as  ia 
Gaul,*  and  in  populous  cities  like  Antioch7  The  distress  was 
aggravated  by  the  civil  wars,  by  the  rapacity  of  tjrrants,  sod 
as  Maxentius  and  Maximus,  but  above  all  by  the  raids  of  the 
barbarians,  who  seized  every  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
dissensions  or  incapacity  of  the  emperois  to  cross  the  frontkis 
and  harry  the  lands  of  the  provincials.  Constantine  (306-11). 
Julian  (356-60)  and  Valentinian  I.  (364-75)  had  each  to 
give  a  temporary  breathing-space  to  Gaul  by  repelling  the 
Franks  and  Alamanni.  Britain  was  harassed  by  Picts  and 
Scots  from  the  north  (367*70),  while  the  Saxon  pirates  swqA 
the  northern  seas  and  the  coasts  both  of  Britain  and  GaxL 
On  the  Danube  the  Quadi,  Sarmatae*  and  above  all  tht  Goths, 
poured  at  intervals  into  the  provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Moesia, 
and  penetrated  to  Macedon  and  Thrace.  In  the  East,  in 
addition  to  the  constant  border  feud  with  Persia,  we  hear  of 
ravages  by  the  Isaurian  mountaineers,  and  by  a  new  enemy, 
the  Saracens.* 

*  F.  Dill.  Roman  Society  in  the  Lasi  Century  of  tke  Western  Empirt 
(2nd  ed.,  1899). 

*  Eumenius.  Paneg.  Vet.  vii.  *  Gibbon  tt.  179. 

'  For  the  Bagaudae,  see  Jui^;,  Die  romamscken  Londsthafkn,  p.  J6f 
where  the  authorities  are  given. 
Mn  387:  Hodgkin  i.  483.  ■  Amni.  Marc  xiv.  4- 
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Even  more  ominopis  of  coming  •  danget  was  the  extent  to 
which  the  European  half  of  the  empire  was  becoming  barbarized. 
The  policy  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  Augustus 
himself  of  settling  barbarians  within  the  frontiere 
had  been  taken  up  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  morr 
Qrstematlc  way  by  the  Illyrian  emperors  of  the  3rd 
century,  and  was  continued  by  their  successors  in 
the  4th.  In  Gaul,  in  the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube,  even  in 
Macedon  and  Italy,  large  barbarian  settlements  had  been  made 
— Theodosius  in  particular  distinguishing  himself  by  his  liber- 
ality in  this  respect.  Nor  did  the  barbarians  admitted 
during  the  4th  century  merely  swell  the  class  of  half- 
servile  cUoni.  On  the  contrary,  they  not  only  constituted 
to  an  increasing  extent  the  strength  of  the  imperial  forces, 
but  won  their  way  in  ever-growing  numbers  to  posts  of 
dignity  and  importance  in  the  imperial  service.  Under 
Constantine  the  palace  was  crowded  with  Franks.*  Julian 
led  Gothic  troops  against  Persia,  and  the  army  with 
which  Theodosius  defeated  the  tyrant  Maximus  (388) 
contained  huge  numbers  of  ifuns  and  Alans,  as  well  as  of 
Goths.  The  names  of  Arbogast,  Stilicbo  and  Rufinus  are 
sufficient  proof  of  the  place  held  by  barbarians  near  the 
emperor's  person  and  in  the  control  of  the  provinces  and- 
legions  of  Rome;  and  the  relations  of  Arbogast  to  iiis  nominee 
for  the  purple,  Eugenius,  were  an  anticipation  of  those  which 
existed  between  Ricimer  and  the  emperors  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  5  th  century. 

It  was  by  barbarians  already  settled  within  the  empire  that 
the  first  of  the  series  of  attacks  which  finally  separated  the 
western  provinces  from  the  empire  and  set  up  a  bar- 
baric ruler  in  Italy  were  made,  and  it  was  in  men  of 
barbarian  birth  that  Rome  found  her  ablest  and  most 
successful  defenders.  The  Visigoths  whom  Alaric  led  into 
AiulB  Italy  had  been  settled  south  of  the  Danube  as  the 
aadUm  allies  of  the  empire  since  the  acceadon  of  Theodosius. 
viidntflhi.  g^^^  iij^g  y|£  Germans  of  the  'days  of  Caesar, 
they  wanted  land  for  their  own,  and  Alaric  himself  aspired  to 
raise  himself  to  the  heights  which  had  been  reached  before  him 
by  the  Vandal  Stilicho  at  Ravenna  and  the  Goth  Rufinus 
at  Constantinople.  The  jealousy  which  existed  between  the 
rulers  of  the  western  and  eastern  empires  furthered  his  plans. 
In  the  name  of  Arcadius,  the  emperor  of  the  east,  or  at  least 
with  the  connivance  of  Arcadius's  minister  Rufinus,  he  occupied 
the  province  of  lUyricum,  and  from  thence  ravaged  Greece, 
which,  according  to  the  existing  division  of  provinces,  belonged 
to  the  western  empire.  -Thence  in  396  he  retreated  before 
Stilicbo  to  Blyricum,  with  the  command  of  which  he  was  now 
formally  invested  by  Arcadius;  he  thus  gained  a  base  of  opera- 
tMns  against  Italy.*  In  400  he  led  his  people,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  their  wagons  and  treasure,  to  seek  lands  for 
themselves  south  of  the  Alps.  But  in  this  first  invasion  he 
penetrated  no  farther  than  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  after 
the  desperate  battle  of  PoUentia  (402  or  403)  he  slowly  with- 
drew from  Italy,  his  retreat  being  hastened  by  the  promises 
of  gold  freely  made  to  him  by  the  imperial  government.  Not 
until  the  autumn  of  408  did  Alaric  again  cross  the  Alps. 
Stilicho  was  dead;  the  barbarian  troops  in  Honorius's  service 
bad  been  provoked  into  joining  Alaric  by  the  anti-Teutonic 
policy  of  Honorius  and  his  ministers,  and  Alaric  marched  un- 
opposed to  Rome.  The  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  however, 
saved  the  city.  Negotiations  followed  between  Alaric  and 
the  court  of  Ravenna.  Alaric's  demands  were  moderate, 
but  Honorius  would  grant  neither  lands  for  his  people  nor  the 
honourable  post  in  the  imperial  service  which  he  asked  for  him« 
^elf.  Once  more  Alaric  sat  down  before  Rome,  and  the  citizens 
were  forced  to  agree  to  his  terms.  Attains,  a  Greek,  the  prefect 
of  the  dty,  was  declared  Augustus,  and  Alaric  accepted  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief.  But  after  a  few  months  Alaric 
formally  deposed  Attains,  on  account  of  his  incapacity,  and 
renewed  his  offers  to  Honorius.    Again  they  were  declined, 


*  Amm.  Marc.  xv.  5. 

*  Hodgkio  cp.  ciL  i.  661. 
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and  Alaric  marched  to  the  siege  and  sack  of  Rome  (4x0).* 
His  deatb  followed  hard  on  his  capture  of  Rome.  Two 
years  later  (41a)  his  successor  Ataulf  led  the  Visi-  ^^ 
goths  to  find  in  Gaul  the  lands  which  Alaric  had  viMigotht 
sought  in  Italy.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  anarchical  ^  ^^^^ 
condition  of  the  west  that  Ataulf  and  his  Goths  should 
have  fought  for  Honorius  in  Gaul  against  the  tyrants,^ 
and  in  Spain  against  the  Vandals,  Suebi  and  Alani;  and 
it  was  with  the  consent  of  Honorius  that  in  419  Wallia, 
who  had  followed  Ataulf  as  king  of  the  Visigoths,  finally 
settled  with  his  people  in  south-western  Gaul  and  founded 
the  Vtsigothic  monarchy.^ 

It  was  about  the  same  period  that  the  accomplished  fact 
of  the  division  of  Spain  between  the  three  barbarian  tribes  of 
Vandals,  Suebi  and  Alani  was  in  a  similar  manner  vaa«teb, 
recognized  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the  emperor  &i»Af 
of  the  west.*    These  peoples  had  crossed  the  Rhine  »adAiata 
at  the  time  when  Alaric  was  making  his  first  attempt  '"  Spaia. 
on    Italy.     A    portion    of    the    host    led    by  Radagaisus' 
actually  invaded  Italy,  but  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Stilicho 
near  Florence  (405) ;  the  rest  pressed  on  through  Gaul,  crossed 
the  P3rrenees,  and  entered  the  as  yet  \mtouched  province  of 
Spain. 

Honorius  died  in  433.'  With  the  single  exception  of  Britain,' 
no  province  had  yet  formally  broken  loose  from  the  empire. 
But  over  a  great  part  of  the  west  the  authority  of  the  p^^^  ^ 
emperors  was  now  little  more  than  nominal;  through-  Moaortaa, 
out  the  major  part  of  Gaul  and  in  Spain  the  barbarians  ^^ 
had  settled,  and  barbarian  states  were  growing  up  which 
recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor,  but  were  in  all 
essentials  independent  of  his  control. 

The  long  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  (423-55)  is  marked  by 
two  events  of  first-rate  importance — the  conquest  of  Africa  by 
the  Vandals*  and  the  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Italy  by  vafca- 
Attila.    The  Vandal  settlement  in  Africa  was  closely  tbOaa  iff., 
akin  in  its  origin  and  results  to  those  of  the  Visi-  ^^^-^t* 
goths  and  of  the  Vandals  themselves  in  Gaul  and    vmm4ai 
Spain.    Here,  as  there,  the  occasion  was  given  by   e^vat 
the  jealous  quarrels  of  powerful  imperial  ministers.    •f^Mf*' 
The  feud  between  Boniface,  count  of  Africa,  and  AStius,  the 
"master-general"  or  "count  of  Italy,"  opened  the  way  to 
Africa  for  the  Vandal  king  Gaiseric  (Genseric),  as  that  between 
Stilicho  and  Rufinus  had  before  set  Alaric  in  Motion  west- 
ward, and  as  the  quarrel  between  the  tyrant  Constantine  and 
the  ministers  of  Honorius  had  paved  the  way  for  the  Vandals, 
Suebes  and  Alans  into  Spain.    In  this  case,  too,  land-hunger 
was  the  impelling  motive  with  the  barbarian  invader,  and  in 
Africa,  as  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  invaders'  acquisitions  were 
confirmed  by  the  imperial  authority  which  they  still  professed 
to  recognize.     In  429  Gaiseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  crossed 
with  his  warriors,  their  families  and  goods,  to  the  province 
of  Africa,  hitherto  almost  untouched  by  the  ravages  of  war. 
Thanks  to  the  quarrels  of  Bonifatx  and  Aiitius,  their  task 
was  an  easy  one.     The  province  was  quickly  overrun.     In 
435*^  a  formal  treaty  secured  them  in   the  possession  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  rich  lands  which  were   the  granary  of 
Rome,  in  exchange  for  a  payment  probably  of  corn  and  oil. 
Carthage  was  taken  in  439*  and  by  440  the  Vandal  kingdom 
was  firmly  established.  * 

*  For  the  treatment  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  see  Hodgkin  i.  798; 
Gibbon  iti.  321  sqq.;  Ranke  iv.  246.  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  exaggerations  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers. 

*  For  these  tyrants,  sec  Freeman  in  the  Eng.  Hist.  Ra.  i.  53-86. 

*  The  capital  of  the  new  state  was  Toloaa  (Toulouse). 

*  Jung.  Die  Romaniscken  Landxhaften^  73  seq. 

'  For  the  connexion  between  his  movement  and  those  of 
Alaric  and  of  the  Vandals,  see  Hodgkin  i.  711;  Gibbon  iii. 
262  seq. 

*  The  Roman  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Britain  by  Constantine 
in  4b7;  Mommsen,  Chron.  min.  i.  ^65. 

*  Hodgkin  vol.  it.  bk.  iii.  chap,  ii.;  Gibbon  ii.  400  soq.;  Jung,  183. 
The  leading  andent  authority  is  Procopius.  See  Ranlce  iv.  (2)  285; 
Papencordt.  Gesck.  d.  Vandal.  Herrschafl  in  Africa. 

*  Prosper  659;  Ranke  iv.  (1)  282. 
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Eleven  years  later  (451)  Attik  invaded  Gaul,  but  this  Hunnish 
movement  was  in  a  variety  of  ways  different  from  those  of  the 
AttBB  Visigoths  and  Vandals.  Nearly  a  century  had  passed 
aad ih&  since  the  Huns  first  appeared  in  Europe,  and  drove  the 
""**'  Goths  to  seek  shelter  within  the  Roman  lines.  Attila 
was  now  the  ruler  of  a  great  empire  in  central  and  northern 
Europe  and,  in  addition  to  his  own  Huns,  the  German  tribes 
along  the  Rhine  and  Danube  and  far  away  to  the  north  owned 
him  as  king.  He  confronted  the  Roman  power  as  an  equal ;  and, 
unlike  the  Gothic  and  Vandal  chieftains,  he  treated  with  the 
emperors  of  east  and  west  as  an  independent  sovereign.  His 
advance  on  Gaul  and  Italy  threatened,  not  the  establishment 
of  one  more  barbaric  chieftain  on  Roman  soil,  but  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  civilized  and  Christian  West  to  the  rule  of  a 
heathen  and  semi-barbarous  conqueror.  But  the  Visigoths 
in  Gaul,  Christian  and  already  half  Romanized,  rallied  to  the 
^^  aid  of  the  empire  against  a  common  foe.  Attila, 
f^^„  defeated  at  ChAlons  ^  by  A<itius,  withdrew  into  Pannonia 
(451).  In  the  next  year  he  overran  Lombardy,  but 
penetrated  no  farther  south,  and  in  453  he  died.  With  the 
murder  of  Valenlinian  III.  (455)  the  western  branch  of  the 
house  of  Theodosius  came  to  an  end,  and  the  next  twenty 
years  witnessed  the  accession  and  deposition  of  nine  em- 
perors. 

Under  the  three-months'  rule  of  Maximus,  the  Vandals  under 
Gaiseric  invaded  Italy  and  sacked  Rome.  From  456-72  the  actual 
ruler  of  Italy  was  Ricimer,  the  Suebe.  Of  the  four 
emperors  whom  he  placed  on  the  throne,  Majorian 
(457HS1)  alone  played  any  imperial  part  outside 
Italy.*  Ridmer  died  in  47  a,  and  two  years  later  a 
Pannonian,  Orestes,  attempted  to  fill  his  place.  He 
deposed  Julius  Nepos  and  proclaimed  as  Augustus 
his  own  son  Romulus.  But  the  barbarian  mercenaries 
in  Italy  determined  to  secure  for  themselves  a  position 
there  such  as  that  which  their  kinsfolk  had  won  in 
Gaul  and  Spain  and  Africa.  Their  demand  for  a  third 
of  the  lands  of  Italy  was  refused  by  Orestes,'  and  they  instantly 
rose  in  revolt.  On  the  defeat  and  death  of  Orestes  they  pro- 
claimed their  leader,  Odoacer  the  Rugian,*  king  of  Italy.  Rom- 
ulus Augustulus  laid  down  his  imperial  dignity,  and 
the  court  at  Constantinople  was  informed  that  there 
was  no  longer  an  emperor  of  the  West.* 
The  installation  of  a  barbarian  king  in  Italy  was  the 
natural  climax  of  the  changes  which  had  been  taking  place 
in  the  West  throughout  the  sth  century.  In  Spain, 
Gaul  and  Africa  barbarian  chieftains  were  already 
established  as  kings.  In  Italy,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  real  power  had  been  wielded  by  a  barbarian  officer. 
Odoacer,  when  he  decided  to  dispense  with  the  nominal  authority 
of  an  emperor  of  the  West,  placed  Italy  on  the  same  level  of 
independence  with  the  neighbouring  provinces.  But  the  old 
ties  with  Rome  were  not  severed.  The  new  king  of  Italy 
formally  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  one  Roman  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  and  was  invested  in  return  with  \he  rank  of 
"  patrician,"  which  had  been  held  before  him  by  Aetius  and 
Ricimer.  In  Italy  too,  as  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  the  laws,  the 
administrative  system  and  the  language  remained  Roman.' 
But  the  emancipation  of  Italy  and  the  Western  provinces  from 
direct  imperial  control,  which  is  signalized  by  Odoacer's  acces- 
sion, has  rightly  been  regarded  as  marking  the  opening  of  a  new 
epoch.  It  made  possible  in  the  West  the  development  of  a 
Romano-German  civilization;  {t  facilitated  the  growth  of 
new  and  distinct  states  and  nationalities;  it  gave  a  new  impulse 
^  For  the  battle  of  Ch&lons,  see  Gibbon  iv.  464;  Hodgkin  ii.  124 
n.  6.  143,  where  the  topography  is  discussed. 

*  Majorian  was  the  last  Roman  emperor  who  appeared  in  person  in 
Spain  and  Gaul. 

'  Hodgkin  ii.  520* 

*The  nationality  of  Odoacer  ii  a  disputed  point.    Hodgkin  ii. 
516;  Ranke  iv.  (i)  37a. 

*  Gibbon  iv.  50  s«q.    The  authority  for  the  embassy  to  Zcno  is 
Malchus  (Mullet,  Fragm.  Hist.  Cr.  iv.  iiq). 

*  Gibbon  iv.  54  seq.;  Jung  66  seq.;  Brycf,  Hdy  Roman  Empire^ 
24-33.    See  also  Roman  Law. 
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27. 

A.D. 

14. 

37- 

41. 

54- 


Augustua. 


Tiberius. 
Gaius. 
Claudius. 
Nero. 
fGalba. 
68,69.  -(Otho. 

[Vitellius. 
69.  Vespasian. 
79.  Titus. 
81.  Domitian. 
96.  Nerva. 
98.  Trajan. 
117.  Hadrian. 
138.  Antoninus  Pius. 
161.  Marcus  Aurelius. 
180.  Commodus. 

{Pertinax. 
Didius  Julianus. 
Scptimius  Severus. 
211.  Caracalla. 

217.  Macrinus. 

218.  Elagabalus. 

222.  Alexander  Severus. 
235.  Maximinus. 

TThe  two  Gofdiani. 
238.  <  Pupienus  and  Balbinus. 

LGocdian  III. 


A.D. 

244. 
249. 

251. 

253. 

260. 

268. 

270. 

275- 
276. 
282. 
283. 

284. 

305. 
311. 
3^ 

337- 
350. 

361. 
363. 


Philip. 
Decius. 
Gallus. 
AemilianoSk 
i  Valerian. 
)GalUenus. 
Claudius. 
(  Qutntillus. 
)  Aurelian. 
Tacitus. 
Probus. 
Cams. 

Carinus  and  Numerian. 
fDiodetian     (Maziiniw 
\     associated  with  him, 
I     286). 
Constantiusand( 
(  LioAius. 
}  Constantine  I. 
Constandne  I. 

{Constantine  II. 
Constantius  II. 
Constans. 
Constantius  II., 

peror. 
Julian. 
Jovian. 


A.D.  HVs/. 

364.  Valentinian  I. 

375.  Gratianand  Valentinian  II. 

383.  Valentinian  II. 


Division  of  tk*  Empire. 

A.D.  BaaL 

364.  Valens. 
379.  Theodosius  I. 


392 

395 
423 
455 
455 
457 


Theodosius  I. 

391;.  Arcadius. 
408.  ThcodosiuB  IL 
45a  Maician. 

457.  LeoL 


474.  Leo  IL 


Honorius. 

Valentinian  III. 

Maximus. 

Avitus. 

Majorian. 
461.  Severus. 
467.  Anthemius. 

472.  Olybrius. 

473.  Giycerius. 

474.  Julius  Nepos. 

475.  Romulus  Augustulus. 

CH.F.  P.:H.S.J.) 

Authorities. — I.  Republican  PEaioo:  Ancitnt  Souna.—'Tht 
writing  of  history,  like  other  branches  of  literature,  was  a  bte 
growth  amongst  the  Romans,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  detcnsne 
now  far  authentic  records  were  preserved  01  the  earlier  repubbcaa 
period.  It  seems  that  the  calendars  issued  yeariy  by  the  ixmtiicts 
and  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  Regia  were  inscribed  with  bnd 
notices  of  important  events  ("  digna  memoratu . . .  domi  miBtJarque 
terra  marique  gesu  per  singulos  dies,"  Serv.  Ad  Aen,  u  373): 
these  tabulae  were  preserved  and  edited  in  80  books  b\-  P.  Muaos 
Scaevola  [ponttfex  maximus,  I30-?I14  b.c.)  und^*  the  name  of 
Annates  Maximt.  The  Commentarii  preserved  in  the  archives  <i. 
the  various  priestly  colleges  and  official  boards  (e.f .  coosub  and 
censors),  which  appear  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  instmctaoa 
as  to  official  procedure,  doubtless  fumidied  historical  material  ia 
the  shape  of  precedents  and  decisions.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  much 
of  this  documentary  evidence  survived  the  burning  <h  Rone  by 
the  Gauls;  the  fact  that  the  earliest  solar  eclipse  mentioaed  in  the 
A  nnales  Maximi  was  that  of  the  5th  of  June,  351  B.C.,  casts  doubt 
on  the  completeness  of  the  earlier  records. 

Many  modem  scholars  have  suoposed  that  these  meagre  cficial 
records  were  supplemented  by — (a)  popular  poetry,  more  or  less 
lecendary  in  content;  (fr)  family  chronicles,  the  substance  of 
which  was  worked  up  into  the  f  unnal  orations  (iandahcnesjuaebrts) 
pronounced  at  the  grave  of  distinguished  Romans.  The  existence 
of  the  former  class  of  documents  is,  however,  quite  unsupponed 
by  evidence;  as  to  family  tradition,  we  cannot  say  more  thaa 
that  it  has  probably  left  a  deposit  in  the  accounts  of  repubtkaa 
history  handed  down  to  us,  ana  caused  the  exploits  of  the  mfniheis 
of  illustrious  houses  to  be  exaggerated  in  iroportanoe. 

Setting  aside  the  works  of  Greek  historians  who  inekfcntaHy 
touched  on  Roman  affairs,  such  as  Hieronymus  of  Cardis,  vba 
wrote  of  the  wars  of  I^rrhus  as  a  contemporary,  and  Timacits  of 
Tauromenium  (c.  345-250  B.C.),  who  treated  of  the  history  of  Sidly 
and  the  West  down  to  272  B.C.,  the  earliest  writers  00  Roman  hiitanr 
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were  Q.  Fabtut  Pictor  *  and  L.  Cinciut  Aliinentas,  who  lived  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  and  wrote  in  Greek.  We  are  told  by  Dionysius 
that  they  treated  the  earlier  history  Bummarily,  but  wrote  more 
fully  of  their  own  times.  They  were  followed  in  their  use  of  the 
Greek  language  by  C.  Acilius  (introduced  a  Greek  embassy  to  the 
senate,  15^  b.c.)  and  A.  Postumius  Albinus  (consul,  151  b.c.)'  In 
the  roeantune,-  however,  M.  Porcius  Cato  the  Elder  (234-149  B.C.), 
the  leader  of  the  national  panv  at  Rome  and  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  Greek  influence,  had  treated  of  Roman  antiquities  in  his  ()riftnes. 
This  work  was  not  purely  annalistic,  but  treated  of  the  ethnography 
and  customs  of  the  Italian  peoples,  &c.  Cato  founded  no  school 
of  antiquarian  research,  but  his  use  of  the  Latin  langua^  as  the 
medium  of  historical  writing  was  followed  by  the  annalists  of  the 
Gracchan  period,  L.  Cassius  Hemina,  L.  Calpumius  Piso  (consul, 
iXi  B.C.),  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (consul,  129  B.C.),  Cn.  OUius, 
vennonius,  C.  Fannius  (consul,  122  B.C.),  and  L.  Gaelius  Antipater.' 
By  these  writers  some  attempt  was  made  to  apply  canons  of  criticism 
to  the  traditional  accounts  of  early  Roman  history,  but  they^  did 
little  more  than  rationalize  the  more  obviouslv  mythical  narratives; 
they  also  followed  Greek  literary  models  and  introduced  speeches, 
&c,  for  artistic  effect.  Where  they  wrote  as  contemporaries, 
however,  e.g.  Fannius  in  his  account  of  the  Gracchan  movement, 
their  works  were  of  the  highest  value.  About  the  beginning  of 
this  period  Polybius  (9.9.)  had  published  his  history,  which  originally 
embraced  the  period  of  the  Punic  wars,  and  was  afterwards  con* 
tinued  to  146  B.C.  His  influence  was  not  fully  exerted  upon  Roman 
historians  until  the  close  of  the  2nd  and  early  part  of  the  1st  century 
B.C.,  when  a  school  of  writers  arose  who  treated  history  with  a 
practical  purpose,  endeavouring  to  trace  the  motives  of  action  and 
to  point  a  moral  for  the  edification  of  their  readers.  To  this  school 
belonged  Sempronius  Asellio,  Claudius  Quadri^rius,  Valerius 
Antias  and  C.  Licinius  Macer  (d.  66  B.C.).  Their  writings  were 
diffuse,  rhetorical  and  inaccurate;  Livy  complains  of  the  gross 
exaggerations  of  Valerius  (whom  he  followed  blindly  in  his  earlier 
books),  and  Macef  seems  to  have  drawn  much  of  his  material  from 
sources  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  Contemporary  history  was 
written  by  Cornelius  Sisenna  (119-^7  B.C.).  and  the  work  of  Pofybius 
was  continued  to  86  B.C.  by  the  Stoic  Posidonius  (c.  13S-45  B.C.), 
a  man  of  encyclopaedic  knowledge.  From  the  Gracchan  period 
onwards  the  memoirs,  speeches  and  correspondence  of  distinguished 
statesmen  were  often  published;  of  these  no  specimens  are  extant 
until  we  come  to  the  Ciceronian  period,  when  the  Speeches  and  Letters 
of  Cicero  (f.v.)  and  the  Commentaries  of  Julius  Caesar  {q.v.)—thc 
latter  continued  to  the  close  <rf  the  Civil  War  b^  other  hands— furnish 
invaluable  evidence  lor  the  history  of  their  times.  We  possess 
examples  of  historical  pamphlets  with  a  strong  party  colouring  in 
Sallust's  tracts  on  the  Jugurthine  War  and  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 
During  the  same  period  Roman  antiouities,  genealogy,  chronology, 
ftc,  were  exhaustively  treated  by  M.  TerentiuK  Varro  (116-2^  B.C.) 
lq.v.)  in  his  AniiquUaUs  (in  41  oooks)  and  other  works.  Cicero's 
fnend,  M.  Pomponius  Atticus,  also  compiled  a  chronologkal  table 
which  was  widely  used,  and  Cornelius  Nepos  {q.v.)  wrott  a  series  of 
historical  biographies  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

In  the  Augustan  age  the  materials  accumulated  by  previous 
generations  were  worked  up  by  compilers  whose  works  are  in  some 
cases  preserved.  The  work  of  Livy  (q.v.)  covered  the  history  of 
Rome  from  its  foundation  to  9  B.C.  in  142  books:  of  these  only 
35  are  preserved  in  their  entirrty,  while  the  contents  of  the  rest 
are  known  in  outline  from  an  epitome  (periockae)  and  from  the 
compendia  of  Florus  and  later  authors.  Diodorus  Siculus  (^.v.) 
of  Agyrium  in  Sicily  followed  the  earlier  annalists  in  the  sections 
of  his  Vniversai  History  (down  to  Caesar)  which  dealt  with  Roman 
affairs;  Dionysius  of  Kalicamassiis  (f  v.).  in  his  Roman  Archaeoloiy 
(published  in  7  B.C.),  treated  early  Roman  history  in  a  more  ambitious 
and  rhetorical  style,  with  ^ater  fulness  than  Livy,  whose  work  he 
seems  to  have  used.  Universal  histories  were  also  written  in  the 
Augustan  age  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  a  protigi  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  Trogus  Pompeius,  whose  work  is  known  to  us  from  the  epitome 
of  Justin  (2nd  century  a.d.).  Juba,  the  learned  king  of  Mauretania 
installed  by  Augustus,  wrote  a  History  of  Rome  as  well  as  antiquarian 
works.  Strabo  (^-v  V,  who'V  Geography  is  extant,  was  the  author 
of  a  continuation  of  rolybius's  history  (to  27  b  c).  The  learning  of 
the  time  was  enshrined  in  the  encyclopaedia  of  Verrius  Flaccus.  of 
which  we  possess  part  of  Festos's  abridgment  (2nd  century  ad  ), 
together  with  an  Epitome  of  Festus  by  Paulus  Diaconus  {temp 
Charlemagne).  An  official  list  of  the  consuls  and  other  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  republic  was  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  Rcgia 
(rebuilt  36  B.C.).  followed  somewhat  later  by  a  similar  list  of  trium- 
pkaiores;  the  formei  of  these  is  known  as  the  Fasti  CapiUtltm. 
{C I  £./.'.  1  sqtq.).  rince  the  fragments  which  have  been  recovered 
are  preserved  in  the  Palace  of  the  Conservatori  on  the  Capitol. 
The  rorum  of  Augu«tus  (see  Rome,  section  i4rrAd^Afoi;y)  was  decorated 
with  statues  of  famous  Romans,  on  the  bases  of  which  were  inscribed 
short  accounts  of  their  exploits:  some  of  these  elogta  are  preserved 
(cf   Dessau.  Inscr.  Lot.  set  50  sera.). 

Amongst  writers  of  the  imperial  period  who  dealt  with  republican 

•  For  these  writers  see  further  under  Annalists  and  Livy. 

•  Caeltus's  work  dealt  only  with  the  Second  Punic  War. 


history  the  most  important  are  Velleius  Paterculos,  whose  com- 
pendium of  Roman  history  was  published  in  a.d.  30;  Plutarch 
(c.  A.D.  45-125),  in  whose  biographies  much  contemporary  material 
was  worked  up;  Appian,  who  wrote  under  the  Antonlnes  and 
described  the  wars  of  the  republic  under  geographical  headings 
(partly  preserved)  and  the  civil  wars  in  five  boolu,  and  Dio  Cassius 
(0.  tn/ra),  of  whose  history  only  thatportion  which  deals  with  events 
from  69  B.C.  onwards  is  extant.  Tne  date  of  Granius  Lidnianus, 
whose  fragments  throw  light  on  the  earlier  civil  wars,  is  not  certain. 

The  evidence  of  inscriptions  (9  v.)  and  coins  iq.v.)  begins  to  be  of 
value  during  the  150'  years  of  the  republic  A  series  of  laws  and 
Senaius  consitUa  (bcginninK  with  the  Senatus  coiuuUum  de  Bacchana- 
libus,  169  B.C.)  throws  light  on  constitutional  questions,  while  the 
coins  struck  from  about  150  B.C.  onwards  bear  types  illustrative 
of  the  traditions  preserved  by  the  families  to  which  the  masters 
of  the  mint  (///  vui  mionetales)  belonged. 

Modern  Authorities.— The  principlesof  historical  criticism  may 
be  said  to  have  been  formulated  by  Giambattista  Vico  (q.v.),  whose 
princtpi  di  scienza  nuova  were  published  in  1725.  The  credibility 
of  the  traditional  account  of  Roman  republican  history  was  called 
in  question  by  Louis  de  Beaufort  {Dissertaiion  sur  VincertUude  des 
cin^  premiers  siUUs  de  rhistoirt  t/mtaine,  1738):  but  the  modem 
critical  movement  dates  from  Niebuhr,  two  volumes  of  whose 
Romucke  Geuhickte  appeared  in  1811-12  (the  third  was  published 
after  hb  death  in  1832.  his  lectures  in  i84o)«  The  early  history  of 
Rome  was  fully  treated  by  Niebuhr's  follower,  F.  C.  A.  Schwegler, 
whose 
327  B.       . 

negative  criticism  of  Niebuhr  was  headed  by  J. 
in  his  Uniersuckungen  uber  rdmiuhe  Verfassung  und  Cesckichte 
(>8m)  that  the  growth  of  the  Roman  constitution  might  be  traced 
with  some  approach  to  certainty  by  the  analysis  01  institutions. 
It  was  left  for  Theodor  Mommsen  {Rdmische  Cesckichte,  ist  ed., 
1854-56;  Eng.  trans,  new  ed.  in  5  vols.,  1894;  R&mische  Foruhungen, 
1864-79;  Rdmisches  Staatsreckt,  1st  ed.,  1872-7$  (in  the  Hand- 
buth  der  r6mischen  AUerthUmer,  begun  by  Becker  in  1843  >nd  con- 
tinued under  the  supervision  of  J.  Marquardt);  Rdmisches  Strafrecht, 
1899,  and  many  other  works)  to  reduce  Roman  constitutional 
history  to  a  science.  Mommsen  substituted  for  the  detailed 
criticism  of  the  traditional  narrative  a  picture  of  the  growth  of 
Italian  civilization  based  on  liiv^istic.  literary  and  monumental 
evidence.  W.  Ihne  ijldmische  Ceschichte,  8  voU.,  1868-^)  dealt 
more  fully  with  the  course  of  events  as  related  by  ancient  historians. 
L.  Lange's  Romische  AUerthumer  (1856-71),  3  vols.,  treated  con- 
stitutional history  in  a  narrative  form.  In  more  recent  times 
Eduard  Meyer  his  treated  of  early  Italian  history  in  his  Ceuhichte 
des  AUerlhums,  vohk  ii.-v.  (1893-1002);  and  Ettore  Pais,  in  his 
Sloria  di  Roma,  vols.  i.-u.  (1898-99),  hu  subjected  the  narratives 
of  Roman  history  down  to  the  Samnite  wars  to  a  searching  and  in 
many  cases  exaggerated  criticism.  De  Sanctis,  in  his  Storia  dei 
Romatft  (2  vols.,  1007)  (down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
hegemony  in  Italy),  combines  radical  criticism  of  tradition  with 
a  constructive  use  of  archaeological  and  other  evidence.  Heitland's 
Roman  Republic  (3  vols.,  IQ09)  is  a  fresh  and  independent  work. 
The  last  century  01  the  republic  has  been  the  subject  of  many  works 
(see  reff.  in  text  and  biographical  artkles).  W.  Drumann  (Ceschichte 
Roms,  1834-44;  new  ed.  by  Groebe  in  progress)  jrave  an  exhaustive 
biographical  account  of  the  contemporaries  of  Caesar  and  Cicero; 
A.  H.  J.  Greenidge*s  History  of  Rome  from  ijj  B.C.  to  A.D.  70  (vol.  i. 
1904)  was  unfortunately  cut  short  by  the  author's  early  death  in 
1906;  G.  Ferrero's  Grandetsa  e  Deeadenwa  di  Roma  (in  progress,  Eng. 
trans,  of  vols,  i.,  it..  1907;  iii.-v.,  1909)  b  ambitious  but  unsound. 

1 1.  Imperial  Period  :  A  ncient  Sources. — ^The  memoirs  of  Augustus 
as  well  as  those  of  his  contemporaries  (Messalla,  ^rippa,  Maecenas, 
&c.)  and  successon  (Tiberius,  Agrippina  the  younger,  &c.)  have 
perished,  but  we  possess  the  Res  gestae  din  Augusti  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  his  temple  at  Ancyra  (ed.  Mommsen.  1883).  Few  historical 
works  were  produced  under  the  earlier  Julio-Claudian  emperors; 
Crrmutius  Cprdus  lost  his  life  under  Tiberius  for  the  freedom  with 
which  his  opinion  of  the  triumvira  was  expressed.  Aufidius  Bassus 
wrote  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  and  early  empire,  perhaps 
to  a.d.  49.  and  thb  was  continued  by  Pliny  the  Elder  (q.v.)  in 
31  books,  probably  to  the  accession  of  Vespasian.*  These  ih'orks. 
together  with  those  of  Fabius  Rusticus,  a  friend  of  Seneca,  and 
Cluvius  Rufus,  a  courtier  under  Nero,  were  amongst  the  authorities 
used  by  Tacitus  (q.v.),  whose  Annals  (properly  called  ab  excessu  diti 
Augusti)  and  Histories,  when  complete,  carried  the  story  of  the 
empire  down  to  a.d.  96.*  Tacitus  wrote  under  Trajan,  upon  whom 
the  younger  Pliny  pronounced  his  Paneg^c;  Pliny's  correspondence 
with  Trajan  about  the  affairs  of  Bithvnia,  which  he  administered  in 
A.D.  111-13.  i*  of  great  historical  value.  Suetonius  (q.v.),  who  was 
for  some  time  secretary  of  state  to  Hadrian,  wrote  biographies  of  the 
emperors  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Domitbn.  which  contain  much 
interesting  gossip.   Arrian.  a  Bithynian  Greek  promoted  by  Hadrian 

*The  Jewish  Antiouities  and  Jewish  War  of  Josephus  (9.V.). 
composed  under  the  Flavian  dynasty,  are  of  great  yaXute  for  the 
events  of  the  writer's  time. 

*  The  Histories  (a.d.  69-96)  were  written  before  the  Amtals* 
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in  ihe  clo«iQ|  booka  of  hii  vurk*  vuKh  uve  not  been  proervvd- 
IMo  CiHiDi,  a  Bilhyiuan  who  uuiiwd  lo  Ihc  dignily  of  ■  Kcond 
coniulihip  u  ihe  colleague  of  Sevenn  Alcunder.  wrote  ■  hittory 

d  Rome  ro  Iht  ilmh  ol  Elipbalui  in  80  taolu.  Wt  pmwM 
only  epitome*  snd  eicerpn  ol  the  ponion  dcjiingwilh  evens  (r(im 
A.D.  46oiiwudt,  encepl  Iw  p»t>  of  Iht  7aih  and  ;>tUi  books,  in 
-which  Dio'i  narrative  of  contcmparary  events  ie  etpecuUv  va1u,E  Me. 
Herodian»aSynan  employed  in  iheimperaliervice.  wrcfleahisi'.ry 

of  a  cociteioponTy  is  nol  without  value,  alihough  the  author  had  no 
hiuorkal  insight.  L.  Mni;is  Manimus  compiled  biographies  o(  ibe 
emperors  from  Kerva  10  Elagabalus  which,  like  thoae  ol  Suetaniin. 
<»aLained  much  worthless  gossip-  His  work  was  aniongst  the 
■outm  uied  in  the  campilotion  oflfae  HiUnria  A't"!'  Im  lunhec 

hlRory  of  the  jitj  uniuiy  A-D.  This  work  coosisis  io  a  seriei  ol 
livn  o(  the  empeion  [including  most  of  the  pretenders  to  that  title) 
from  Hadrian  (o  Carious,  professedly  wriiteo  by  six  authon, 
'       '  "  ■    ciusGallicanus.CapiioUnus,LBmpndius.TrTbellLin 

cos,  under  Diocletian  ai  '  "  ..    .  _ 


[yii 
pUa'iki 


.Bade  toward*  the  dose  of  Ihc  4 

enain  that  any  of  the  above-named  urn 


f*i 


lions  of  ihe  ^id  a 


,     Und. 


srtiti^rMm — perhaps  Laclauliui,  Ihe  tutor  ol  Crispus.  I 
EtiUsiaslloU  Hillary  and  Li!e  af  Cct^UMim  gi^-e  ao 
verikin  of  tbe  events  >hich  Ihcy  relalei  (he  Ent  of  I 
publfihed  under  the  name  ol  the  Anonyoius  Valeuanus 
a  brief  conlemporaTy  narrative  of  the  period  30.S-17. 
Christian  prepoHcsBions;  while  (he  Loel  won  of  Praxj 
(he  history  of  CoDitantine  Irom  the  pagan  standpoir 


Ammianus  Man:c1l<nui 
nc  imperial  guard,  who  i.<<n 
:a  the  death  of  Valeni.    W 


*  history,  but  alio  fby  Ifw  formulae  employed  io  their  daling) 
ibule  10  our  general  knowle^  of  events.     The  ZiUiei^flr 


Vl  the  modem  reader  by  Profemr  f.  B.  Bury'i  ediliDO  (iRgT-lfOO). 

Jtemn  EMpIrc.  1SS6)  i>  not  a  narrative,  but  an  account  of  itomu 

Xomans  under  tfK  Entpirt  (fl  vols.,  1850-tia.  to  Marcus  Aureliva)  is 
lilerary  rather  than  scIenuAc.  H.  Schiller's  CUckuUr  drrrtmuOn 
Xuwsnl  (I&S3-8S)  is  a  useful  handbook.  For  the  later  period 
WE  have  Bury'ii/iJlin^a/lbLiiIrr/timiiii  Emttirt  |lB8q),  beflnaiDg 
from  A.D.  WJ.  and  T.  Hodgkin'i  Italy  and  kcr  Jnioim  tfi/nkl. 


.     jetio;'!  CiuhidlU  Hi^  Sysit 

(lS8i-ot);      the    wortdni  of   the  Imperial 
n  O.  Hir>chfcld.  Djt  rOnriKhn  Vcr^oliujFil 


Rumen  Public  Ltfi  (t^ 

Utkmiii^ni    C*rBnctapi    (iglj-lfi);    Fynes-Clinton,    Ftiti   Jfaisisi 

(1S4J)  (a  continuation  of  tbe  same  autbcr's  Aiili /rdiAKi.  iSjo-ll. 

whic^  goes  down  In  A.D.  14);  Fischer,  RtmuOt  Ztio^iU  (1146): 

Mommien.  ««RucbCtniKJ£|iiClnded.,  ifiu):  Kattat.  KimiKtl 

ntriiufcri  (1881-84]  ood  lUmiitki  i^aSm  (1U9):  HnlapM. 

R<imisc\€  OimuiBpM  (l88j);  Sotlau.  XMwcW  Obrnulfr^  <ll»9<^ 

Unger,  "  RflmischeZeitrrchnuni"  in  the  IH  vol.  of  Mailer's  ffiai- 

iK^i<ir*iuiiiElm:4IIM»iHiinHiinurlbi;i(inded.,l«9l).     Coya^'i 

aaamcliiift  it  I'lmpin  rossain  (Parji.  l8f  1)  is  a  uaeful  handboolc 

(H.  S.  J.) 

IV.  Tkt  Roman  RtptUic  in  At  Uii4lt  AfU 

Tbe  hiilory  ol  the  Romiii  commuDe  u  dislinguiilied  km 

the  papacy  during  the  middle  agei  has  yet  to  be  wrttten,  and 

only  by  the  diuovciy  ol  new  documenti  can  tbe  diScuhis  at 

the  taak  be  completdy  overcome.     Although  vrry  difiereit  in 

E>iigin»  the  Roman  Republic  [Tadually  assumed  tbr  ibdc 

1  at  the  other  Italian  communes,  ird  with  ilmcsl  idalJcal 

LtutiODS.     But,  owinf  to  the  qxoal  local  conditioDS  uni<l 

:h  it  grtne,  if    mtuniained  it  dl&lirut   physioentHny  aikd 

-ncler.      Tbe   detened    Campagna    sumninditig    Ibe   city 

:kcd  any  nollble  inciesH  of  trade  or  indusliy,  and  pfcventcd 

ealablishment  of  the  gilds  on  the  solid  footiog  that  elscwbcR 

nade  thetn  tbe  haais  and  support  of  the  ctHnmune.    Tberc  wis 

ilso  the  CDDtinual  and  oppressive  influence  of  the  cmpue.  aad. 

ibovc  all,  the  presence  ol  the  papacy,  which  often  appeated  Eo 

absorb  tbe  polilical  vitality  ol  tbe  dty.    At  such  -momevls  Ihi 

reaaserifd  itself.  Consequently  ihete  art  many  appoieni  gapa 
in  its  history,  and  we  have  often  eitreme  difficulty  in  discoming 
tbe  invisible  linlcs  connecting  Ibe  visible  fngmenls 

Even  the  aristocracy  of  Rome  had  a  special  stomp.  Id 
the  other  republics,  with  the  aception  ol  Venice,  it  wu  lewlal, 
of  German  origin,  and  in  perpetual  conRIct  with  tbe  ptfialar 
and  commercial  dements  which  sought  its  destruction.-  The 
history  ol  munidpal  Ireetlom  in  Ilaly  lay  in  (his  tlrugslev  Bnt 
the  infiltntiod  «i  Teutonic  ud  fewU  dcmenu  broke  ^>  Ite 
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andent  aristocracy  of  Rome,  gave  it  a  special  character  and 
left  it  at  the  mercy  of  the 'people.  Then  the  popes,  by  the 
bestowal  of  lucrative  offices,  rich  benefices  and  vast  estates, 
and,  above  all,  by  raising  many  nobles  to  the  purple,  introduced 
new  blood  into  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and  endued  it  with 
increasing  strength  and  vitality.  Always  divided,  always 
turbulent,  this  irrepressible  body  was  a  continual  source  of 
discord  and  civil  war,  of  permanent  confusion  and  turmoil. 
Amidst  all  these  difficulties  the  commune  struggled  on,  but  never 
succeeded  in  preserving  a  regular  course  or  administration  for 
long.  What  with  continual  warfare,  attacks  on  the  Capitol 
and  consequent  slaughter,  pillage  and  incendiarism,  it  i»ino 
wonder  that  so  few  original  documents  are  left  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Republic  Nor  have  chroniclers  and  his- 
torians done  much  to  supply  this  want,  since,  in  treating  of 
Roman  affairs,  their  attention  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  pope 
and  the  emperor.  Nevertheless,  we  will  attempt  to  connect 
in  due  order  all  the  facts  gleaned  from  former  writers  and  pub- 
lished records. 

The  removal  of  the.  seat  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople 
effected  a  radical  change  in  the  political  situation  of  Rome; 
nor  was  this  change  neutralized  by  the  formation  of  the  weak 
Western  empire  soon  to  be  shattered  by  the  Germanic  invasions. 
But  we  still  find  Roman  laws  and  institutions;  and  no  sign 
is  yet  manifest  of  the  rise  of  a  medieval  municipality.  The 
earliesi  germ  of  this  new  type  of  municipality  is  seen  during 
the  barbarian  invasions.  Of  these  we  need  only  enumerate  the 
four  most  important — those  of  the  Goths,  Byzantines  (who, 
however,  were  not  mere  barbarians  but  civilized  and  corrupt), 
Lombards  and  Franks.  The  Gothic  rule  merely  superimposed 
upon  the  Roman  social  order  a  Teutonic  stratum,  that  never 
penetrated  beneath  its  surface.  The  Goths  always 
remained  a  conquering  army;  according  to  the 
German  custom,  they  took  possession  of  one-third  of 
the  vanquished  territory,  but,  while  forbidding  the  Romans 
to  bear  arms,  left  their  local  administration  intact.  The  senate, 
the  curiae,  the  principal  magistrates,  both  provincial  and 
municipal,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  the  Roman  judges 
enforcing  the  enactments  of  the  Roman  law,  were  all  preserved. 
Already,  under  the  empire,  the  civil  power  had  been  separated 
from  the  military,  and  this  separation  was  maintained.  Hence 
there  was  no  visible  change  in  the  constitution  'of  the  state. 
Only,  now  there  were  conquered  and  conquerors.  All  real  and 
effective  power  was  on  the  side  of  brute  force,  and  the  Goths 
alone  bore  arms.  In  every  province  they  had  their  comUes, 
or  heads  of  the  army,  who  had  judicial  power  over  their  country- 
men, especially  in  criminal  cases.  Here,  then,  was  a  combina- 
tion of  dvil  and  military  jurisdiction  altogether  contrary  to 
Roman  ideas.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  comiUSf  as  chiefs 
of  the  armed  force,  necessarily  exerted  a  direct  or  indirect 
influence  on  the  dvil  and  administrative  power  of  the  provinces, 
and  especially  upon  the  collection  of  the  imposts.  The  civil 
arm,  being  virtually  subordinate  to  the  military,  suffered  un- 
avoidable change.  Notwithstanding  the  praise  lavished  on 
Theodoric,  the  kingdom  founded  by  him  in  Italy  had  no  solid 
basts.  It  was  composed  of  two  nations  differing  in  race  and 
traditions  and  even  in  religion,  since  the  Goths  were  Arians  and 
the  Romans  Catholics.  The  latter  were  sunk  in  degeneracy 
and  corruption;  thdr  institutions  were  old  and  decrepit.  It 
was  necessary  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  worn-out  body.  This 
was  difficult,  perhaps  impossible;  and  at  any  rate  Theodoric 
never  attempted  the  task.  Little  wonder  then  if  the  Gothic 
kingdom  succumbed  to  the  Byzantine  armies  ijmm  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  wars  of  Bclisarius  and  Narses  against  the  Goths  lasted 
twenty  years  (535-55  A.D.),  caused  terrible  slaughter  and 
fhm  devastation  in  Italy,  and  finally  subjected  her  to 

4rMsilM  Constantinople.  In  place  of  a  Gothic  king  she  was 
'**'*  now  ruled  by  a  Greek  patridan,  afterwards  entitled 

the  exarch,  who  had  his  seat  of  government  at  Ravenna 
as  lieutenant  of  the  empire.  In  the  chief  provindal 
dtics    the    ruling    counts    were    replaced    by    dukes,    sub- 


ordinate to  the  exarch;  and  the  smaller  towns  were  governed 
by  militazy  tribunes.  Instead  of  dukes,  we  sometimes  find 
magistri  mi/t/Mm,  apparently  of  higher  rank.  The  praefeclus 
praetorio  of  Italy,  likewise  a  dependent  of  the  exarch,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  dvil  administration.  The  pragmatic  sanction 
(554)1  promulgating  the  Justinian  code,  again  ^parated  the 
dvil  from  the  military  power,  which  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
intervene  in  the  settlement  of  private  disputes,  and,  by  conferring 
on  the  bishops  the  superintendence  of  and  authority  over  the 
provindal  and  munidpal  government,  soon  led  to  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  church,  which  had  abready  considerable 
influence. 

The  new  organization  outwardly  resembled  that  of  the  Goths: 
one  army  had  been  replaced  by  another,  the  counts  by  dukes; 
there  was  an  exarch  instead  of  a  king;  the  dvil  and  military 
jurisdictions  were  more  exactly  defined.  But  the  army  was 
not,  like  that  of  the  Goths,  a  conquering  nation  in  arms;  it  was 
a  Graeco-Romah  army,  and  did  not  hold  a  third  of  the  territory 
which  was  now  probably  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  state 
ifise).  The  soldiery  took  its  pay  from  Constantinople,  whence 
all  instructions  and  appointments  of  superior  officers  Ukewj^ 
proceeded.  In  Rome  we  find  a  magiskr.  miiiium  at  the  head  of 
the  troops.  The  Roman  senate  still  existed,  but  was  reduced 
to  a  shadow.  Theodoric  had  left  it  intact  until  he  suspected  it 
of  hostile  designs  and  dealings  with  the  Byzantines,  but  then 
began  to  persecute  it,  as  was  proved  by  the  wretched  fate  of 
Boctius  and  Symmadius.  Nevertheless  the  senate  survived, 
added  the  functions  of  a  curia  or  munidpal  council  to  those  of 
a  governmental  assembly,  and  took  part  in  the  dection  of 
the  pope — already  one  of  the  chief  affairs  of  Rome.  So  many 
senators,  however,  were  slaughtered  during  the  Byzantine  War 
that  it  was  commonly  believed  to  be  extinct.  The  pragmatic 
sanction,  conferring  on  senate  and  pope  the  superintendence  of 
weights  and  measures  in  Italy,  might  seem  a  convincing  proof  to 
the  contrary,  although,  in  the  general  chaos,  now  that  Rome 
was  a  mere  provincial  city,  constantly  exposed  to  attack,  we 
may  imagine  to  what  the  senate  was  reduced. 

All  Roman  institutions  were  altered  and  decayed;  but  their 
original  features  were  still  to  be  traced,  and  no  heterogeneous 
element  had  been  introduced  into  them.  The  first  dawn  of  a 
completely  new  epoch  can  only  be  dated  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Lombards  (568^73).  Their  conquest  of  a  large 
portion  of  Italy  was  accompanied  by  the  harshest 
oppression.  They  abolished  all  andent  laws  and 
institutions,  and  not  only  seized  a  third  of  the  land, 
but  reduced  the  inhabitants  almost  to  slavery.  But,  in  the 
unsubdued  parts  of  the  country — ^namely,  in  Ravenna,  Rome 
and  the  maritime  dties — a  very  different  state  of  things  pre- 
vailed. The  necessity  for  self-defence  and  the  distance  of  the 
empire,  now  too  worn  out  to  render  any  assistance,  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  depend  solely  on  their  own  strength.  Thus, 
certain  maritime  cities,  such  as  Naples,  Amalfi,  Pisar  and  Venice, 
soon  attained  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

This  is  the  moment  in  which  ancient  society  seems  to  disappear 
completely  and  a  new  one  begins  to  rise.  Andent  customs 
disappear.  Christian  processions  take  the  place  of  the  ancient 
games,  andent  temples  are  transformed  into  churches  and 
dedicated  to  new  saints.  If  Roman  tradition  in  Italy  can  ever 
be  said  to  have  been  completely  broken,  this  could  only  be 
during  the  Longobard  domination.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
soon  the  elements  of  andent  culture  began  to  revive  once  more. 

A  special  state  of  things  now  arose  in  Rome.  We  behold 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  papal  power  and  the  continual  increase 
of  its  moral  and  political  influence.  This  had  already 
begun  under  Leo  I.,  and  been  further  promoted  by  the 
pragmatic  sanction.  Not  only  the  superintendence 
but  often  the  nomination  of  public  functionaries  and  judges  wps 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  popes.  And  the  accession  to  St  Peter's 
chair  of  a  man  of  real  genius  in  the  person  of  Gregory  I.,  Qg^gatf  U 
sumamed  the  Great,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.    By  force  of  individual  charaaer,  as  well  as  by  historic 
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necessity,  this  pope  became  the  most  potent  personage  in  Rome. 
Power  fell  naturally  into  his  hands;  he  was  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  city,  the  bom  defender  of  church  and  state.  His 
ecclesiastical  authority,  already  great  throughout  Italy,  was 
specially  great  in  the  Roman  diocese  and  in  southern  Italy. 
The  continual  offerings  of  the  faithful  had  previously  endowed 
the  church  with  enormous  possessions  in  the  province  of  Rome, 
in  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  other  parts.  The  administration  of  all 
this  property  soon  assumed  the  shape  of  a  small  government 
council  in  Rome.  In  the  middle  ages  the  owner  of  the  land 
was  also  master  of  the  men  who  cultivated  it,  and  exercised 
political  authority  as  well;  these  administrators  therefore 
protected  and  succoured  the  oppressed,  settled  disputes,  nomin- 
ated judges  and  controlled  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
use  made  by  the  pope  of  his  revenues  greatly  contributed 
to  the  increase  of  his  moral  and  political  authority.  When 
the  dty  was  besieged  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  emperor  left 
his  army  unpaid,  Gregory  supplied  the  required  funds  and 
thus  made  resistance  possible.  And,  when  the  defence  could 
be  no  longer  maintained,  he  alone,  by  the  weight  of  his  personal 
influence  and  the  payment  of  large  sums,  induced  the  Lom- 
bards to  riUsc  the  siege.  He  negotiated  in  person  with  Agilulph, 
and  was  recognized  by  him  as  the  true  representative  of  the 
city.  Thus  Rome,  after  being  five  times  taken  and  sacked 
by  the  barbarians,  was,  on  this  occasion,  saved  by  its  bishop. 
The  exarch,  although  unable  to  give  any  help,  protested  against 
the  assumption  of  so  much  authority  by  the  pope;  but  Gregory 
was  no  usurper;  his  attitude  was  the  natural  result  of  events. 
"  For  twenty-seven  years  " — so  wrote  this  pontiff  to  the  im- 
perial government  of  Constantinople — "  we  lived  in  terror  of 
the  Longobards,  nor  can  I  say  what  sums  we  had  to  pay  them. 
There  is  an  imperial  treasurer  with  the  army  at  Ravenna; 
but  here  it  is  I  who  am  treasurer.  Likewise  I  have  to  provide 
for  the  clergy,  the  poor  and  the  people,  and  even  to  succour 
the  distress  of  other  churches." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  new  Roman  commune  began 
to  take  shape  and  acquire  increasing  vigour  owing  to  its  dis- 
Tif  tance  from  the  seat  of  the  empire  and  its  resistance 

Rotaaa  to  the  Lombard  besiegers.  Its  special  character 
eommaa9,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^q  Jj^  traced  in  the  preponderance  of  the 
military  over  the  civil  power.  A  Roman  clement  had  pene- 
trated into  the  army,  which  was  already  possessed  of  con- 
siderable political  importance.  The  prefect  of  Rome  loses 
authority  and  seems  almost  a  nullity  compared  with  the  magister 
tnilUum.  Hardly  anything  is  heard  of  the  senate.  *'  Quia 
enim  Senatus  deest,  populus  interiit,"  exclaims  Gregory  in  a 
moment  of  despair.  The  popes  now  make  common  cause  with 
the  people  against  the  Lombards  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
emperor  on  the  other.  But  they  avoid  an  absolute  rupture 
with  the  empire,  lest  they  should  have  to  face  the  Lombard 
power  without  any  prospect  of  help.  Later,  when  the  growing 
strength  of  the  commune  becomes  menacing,  they  remain 
faithful  to  the  empire  in  order  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  permanent  feature  of  their  poUcy  never  to 
allow  the  complete  independence  of  the  city  until  they  should 
be  its  sole  and  absolute  masters.  But  that  time  wa5  still  in 
the  future.  Meanwhile  pope  and  people  joined  in  the  defence 
of  their  common  interests. 

This  alliance  was  cemented  by  the  religious  disputes  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  First  came  the  Monothelite  controversy 
regarding*  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ.  Later  a  long  and 
violent  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  people  of  Rome  and  of 
other  Italian  cities  sided  so  vigorously  with  the  popes  that 
John  VI.  (701-5)  had  to  interpose  in  order  to  release  the 
exarch  from  captivity  and  prevent  a  definitive  rupture  with 
the  empire.  Then  (710-11)  Ravenna  revolted  against  the 
emperor,  organized  its  armed  population  under  twelve  flags, 
and  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  exarchate  joined  in  a  resistance 
that  was  the  first  step  towards  the  independence  of  the  Italian 
communes.  A  still  fiercer  religious  quarrel  then  broke  out 
concerning  images.  Pope  Gregory  II.  (715-31)  opposed  the 
celebrated  edict  of  the  iconoclastic  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian. 
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Venice  and  the  Pentapolis  took  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  pope, 
and  elected  dukes  of  their  own  without  applying  to  the  emperor. 
Again  public  disorder  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  pope  was 
obliged  to  check  it  lest  it  should  go  too  far. 

In  the  midst  of  these  warlike  tumults  a  new  constitatioo, 
almost  a  new  state,  was  being  set  up  in  Rome.  During  the 
conflict  with  Philippicus,  the  Monothelite  and  heretical 
emperor  who  ascended  the  throne  in  711,  the  lAber  [J^^ 
Pontificalis  makes  the  first  mention  of  the  duchy 
of  Rome  {ducatus  Romanae  urhis)^  and  we  find  \)^ 
people  struggling  to  elect  a  duke  of  their  own.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Byzantine  rule  the  territory  t^H^crtaining  to  the 
city  was  no  greater  than  under  the  Roman  Empire.  But, 
partly  through  the  weakness  of  the  govenunent  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  above  all  through  the  decomposition  of  the  Italian 
provinces  under  the  Lombards,  who  destroyed  all  unity  of 
government  in  the  peninsula,  this  dukedom  was  widely  ex- 
tended, and  its  limits  wer«  always  changing  in  accordance  with 
the  course  of  events.  It  was  watered  by  the  Tiber,  and  stretched 
into  Tuscia  to  the  right,  starting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Marta, 
by  Tolfa  and  Bleda,  and  reaching  as  far  as  Orte.  Viterbo 
was  a  frontier  city  of  the  Lombards.  On  the  left  the  ducby 
extended  into  Latium  as  far  as  the  Garig^no.  It  spread  very 
little  to  the  north-east  and  was  badly  defended  on  that  side, 
inasmuch  as  the  duchy  of  Spoletp  reached  to  within  fourteen 
miles  of  the  Salara  gate.  On  the  other  side,  to^-ards  Umbria, 
the  river  Nera  was  its  boundary  line. 

The  constitution  of  the  city  now  begins  to  show  the  results 
of  the  conditions  amid  which  it  took  shape.  The  scparatkn 
of  the  civil  from  the  military  power  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  after  the 
year  600,  there  is  no  further  mention  of  the  prefect. 
His  office  still  survived,  but  with  a  gradual  change 
of  functiorts,  imtil,  in  the  8th  century,  he  once  more 
appears  as  president  of  a  criminal  tribunal.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  duchy  and  of  the  new  republic  formed  during 
the  wars  with  the  Lombards  and  the  exarch  was  substantially 
of  an  aristocratico-military  nature.  At  its  head  was  the  duke, 
first  appointed  by  the  emperor,  then  by  the  pope  and  the 
people,  and,  as  his  strength  and  influence  grew  with  those  ci 
the  commune,  he  gradually  became  the  most  respected  and 
powerful  personage  in  Rome.  The  duke  inhabited  the  palace 
of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  had  both  the  civil  and  the 
military  power  in  his  hands;  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
which,  being  composed  of  the  best  citizens  and  highest  nobility 
of  Rome,  was  a  truly  national  force.  This  army  was  styled  the 
felicissimus  or  fiortns  exercUus  Romanus  or  also  the  wtiliih 
Romana.  Its  members  never  lost  their  citizen  stamp;  on  the 
contrary  they  formed  the  true  body  of  the  citizens.  We  find 
mention  of  other  duces  in  Rome,  but  these  were  probably  other 
leaders  or  superior  officers  of  the  army.  Counts  and  tribunes 
are  found  in  the  subject  cities  bound  to  furnish  aid  to  the 
capital.  In  fact  during  the  pontificate  of  Scrgius  II.  (S44). 
when  the  duchy  was  threatened  by  a  Saracenic  invasion,  they 
were  requested  to  send  troops  to  defend  the  coast,  and  as  many 
soldiers  as  possible  to  the  city. 

At  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  divided  into  four 
principal  classes — clergy,  nobles,  soldiers  and  simple  dtisens. 
The  nobles  were  divided  into  two  categories,  first  the  j^ 
genuine  optimatcs,  i.t.  members  of  old  and  wealthy 
families  with  large  estates,  and  filling  high,  and  often 
hereditary,  offices  in  the  state,  the  church  and  the 
army.  These  were  styled  proceres  and  primaits.  The 
second  category  comprised  landed  proprietors,  of  moderate 
means  but  exalted  position,  mentioned  as  nobiles  by  Gregory  I-, 
and  constituting  in  fact  a  numerous  petty  nobility  and  the  Inilk 
of  the  army.  Next  followed  the  citizens,  ix.  the  commercial 
class,  merchants  and  craftsmen,  who,  having  as  yet  no  fixed 
organization  and  but  little  influence,  were  simply  designated 
as  konesU  cives.  These,  however,  were  quite  distinct  from  the 
plebeians,  plebs,  vulgus  poptdi^  viri  kutmUs,  who  in  thdr  turn 
ranked  above  bondsmtn  and  slaves.    The  kmusli  eiwt  did  not 
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usually  form  part  of  the  army,  and  were  only  enrolled  in  it  in 
seasons  of  emergency.  Neverthelen  the  army  was  not  only 
national,  but  became  increasingly  democratic,  so  that  in  the 
xoth  century  it  included  every  class  of  inhabitants  except 
churchmen  and  slaves.  At  that  period  we  sometimes  find  the 
whole  people  designated  as  the  exercitus,  those  actually  under 
^j^^  arms  being  distinguished  as  the  militia  exercitus  Ro- 
miotum.  wani.  This  again  was  divided  into  bands  or  "numbers," 
i.e.  regiments,  and  also,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  Rome, 
into  scholae  mililum.  These  scholae  were  associations  derived 
trom  antiquity,  gaining  strength  and  becoming  more  general 
in  the  middle  ages  as  the  central  power  of  the  state  declined. 
There  were  scholae  of  notaries,  of  church  singers,  and  of  nearly 
every  leading  employment;  there  were  scholae  of  foreigners 
of  diverse  nationalities,  of  Franks,  Lombards,  Greeks,  Saxons, 
&c.  Even  the  trades  and  crafts  began  to  form  scholae.  These 
were  at  first  very  feeble  institutions,  and  only  later  gained 
importance  and  became  gilds.  As  early  as  the  8th  century  there 
were  scholae  tnUitum  in  the  army,  which  was  thus  doubly 
divided.  But  we  have  no  precise  definition  of  their  fimctions. 
They  were  de  facto  corporations  with  separate  property,  churches 
and  magistrates  of  their  own.  The  latter  were  always  optimateSf 
and  guarded  the  interests  of  the  army.  But  the  real  chiefs  of 
the  bands  or  numeri  were  the  duces  or  tribunes,  and  under  the 
Franks  the  latter  became  comites.  These  chiefs  were  styled 
magnifici  consuks,  optimates  de  militia,  often  too  judices  de 
militia,  since,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  middle  ages,  they  wielded 
political  and  judicial  as  well  as  military  authority  The  title  of 
consul  was  now  generally  given  to  superior  officers,  whether 
civil  or  military.  The  importance  of  the  scholae  militum 
began  to  decline  in  the  lolh  century;  towards  the  middle 
of  the  X2th  they  disappeared  altogether,  and,  according  to 
Felix  Papencordt,  were  last  mentioned  in  1145.  It  is  probable 
that  the  scholae  militum  signified  local  divisions  of  the  army, 
corresponding  with  the  city  wards,  which  were  twelve  in  number 
during  the  loth  and  nth  centuries,  then  increased  to  thirteen, 
and  occasionally  to  fourteen.  It  is  certain  that  from  the  be- 
ginning the  army  was  distributed  under  twelve  flags,  after  the 
scholae  had  disappeared,  we  find  it  classified  in  districts,  which 
were  subdivided  into  companies.  The  division  of  cities  into 
quarters,  sestieri  or  rioni,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  army, 
and  also  with  that  of  the  municipal  government,  was  the 
common  practice  of  Florence,  Siena  and  almost  all  the  Italian 
communes.  But,  while  usually  losing  importance  as  the  gilds 
acquired  power,  in  Rome  the  insignificance  of  the  gilds  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  regioni  or  rionit  which  not  only  became 
part  of  the  army  but  finally  grasped 'the  reins  of  government. 
This  was  a  special  characteristic  of  the  political  constitution 
of  the  Roman  commune. 

We  now  come  to  a  question  of  weightier  import  for  all  desiring 
to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  Roman  government  at  that  period. 
jj^  What  had  become  of  the  senate?  It  had  undoubtedly 

a»aai»  lost  its  original  character  now  that  the  empire  was 
Jb  Of  extinct.  But,  after  much  learned  discussion,  historical 
authorities  are  still  divided  upon  the  subject.  Certain 
Italian  writers  of  the  x8th  century — Vendettini,  for 
example — asserted  with  scanty  critical  insight  that  the 
Roman  senate  did  not  disappear  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
same  opinion  backed  by  much  learned  research  was  maintained 
by  the  great  German  historian  Savigny.  And  Leo,  while 
denying  the  persistence  of  the  curia  in  Lombard  Italy,  adhered 
to  Savigny's  views  as  regarded  Rome.  Papencordt  did  the 
same,  but  held  the  Roman  senate  to  be  no  more  than  a  curia. 
This  judgment  was  vigorously  contested,  first  by  Hegel  and 
Giesebrecht,  then  by  Gregorovius.  These  writers  believe  that 
after  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  the  senate  had  a  merely 
nominal  existence.  According  to  Gregorovius  its  last  appear- 
ance was  in  the  year  579.  After  that  date  it  is  mentioned  in  no 
documents,  and  the  chroniclers  are  either  equally  silent  or 
merely  allude  to  its  decay  and  extinction.  In  the  8th  century, 
however,  the  terms  senator^  senatores,  senaius  again  reappear. 
We  find  letters  addressed  to  Pippin,  beginning  thus:  Omnis 


senaius  atque  universi  populi  generalitas.  When  Leo  III.  re- 
turned from  Germany  he  was  met  by  tam  proceres  clericorum 
cum  omnibus  dericis^  quamque  optimaies  et  senatus^  cunctaque 
militia  (see  Anastasius,  in  Muratori,  vol.  iii.  198c).  But  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  senate  was  never  found  to  act  as  a  political 
assembly;  on  occasions  when  it  might  have  been  mentioned 
in  that  capacity  we  hear  nothing  of  it,  and  only  meet  with  it  in 
ceremonials  and  purely  formal  functions.  Hence  the  conclusion 
that  the  term  senator  was  used  in  the  sense  of  noble,  senatus 
of  nobility,  and  no  longer  referred  to  an  institution  but  only  to  a 
class  of  the  citizens.  Even  when  we  find  that  the  emperor 
Otto  III.  (who  sought  to  revive  all  the  ancient  institutions  of 
Rome)  addressed  an  edict  to  the  "  consuls  and  senate  of  Rome," 
and  read  that  the  laws  of  St  Stephen  were  issued  senatus  decreto, 
the  learned  Giesebrecht  merely  remarks  that  no  important 
changes  in  the  Roman  constitution  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  consids  and  senate  introduced  by  Otto  III.  Thus  for  the 
next  glimpse  of  the  senate  we  must  pass  to  the  X2th  century, 
when  it  was  not  only  reformed,  as  some  writers  believe,  but 
entirely  reconstituted. 

But  in  this  case  a  serious  difficulty  remains  to  be  disposed 
of.  Gregorovius  firmly  asserts  that  the  nobles  acquired  great 
power  between  the  7th  and  lolh  centuries,  not  only  filling  the 
highest  military,  judicial  and  ecclesiastical  offices,  "  but  also 
directing  the  municipal  government,  presumably  with  the 
prefect  at  their  head."  He  further  adds:  "  Notwithstanding 
the  disappearance  of  the  senate,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  city  was  without  governing  magistrates,  or  without  a 
council."  Thus,  after  the  7th  century,  the  optimates  at  the 
head  of  the  army  were  also  at  the  head  of  the  citizens,  and 
"  formed  a  communal  council  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
it  was  afterwards  formed  by  the  banderesi."  ^  Now,  if  the  nobles 
were  called  senatores  and  the  nobility  senatus,  and  if  this  body 
of  nobles  met  in  council  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  republic, 
there  is  no  matter  for  dispute,  inasmuch  as  all  are  agreed  that 
the  original  senate  must  have  had  a  different  character  from 
the  senate  of  the  middle  ages.  And,  since  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  a  prefect  after  the  7th  century  is  not  accepted  as  a 
proof  of  his  non-existence,  and  we  find  him  reappear  under 
another  form  in  the  8th  century,  so  the  silence  as  to  the  senate 
after  the  year  579,  the  fresh  mention  of  it  in  the  8th  century, 
and  its  reappearance  in  the  1 2th  as  a  firmly  reconstituted  body 
reasonably  lead  to  the  inference  that,  during  that  time,  the 
ancient  senate  had  been  gradually  transformed  into  the  new 
council.  Its  meetings  must  have  been  held  very  irregularly, 
and  probably  only  in  emergencies  when  important  affairs  had 
to  be  discussed,  previously  to  bringing  them  before  the  parlia- 
ment or  general  assembly  of  the  people.  Historians 
are  better  agreed  as  to  the  significance  of  the  term 
consul.  At  first  this  was  simply  a  title  of  honour 
bestowed  on  superior  magistrates,  and  retained  that  meaning 
from  the  7th  to  the  xith  century,  but  then  became — as  in  other 
Italian  cities — a  special  title  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  state. 

During  this  period  the  Roman  constitution  was  very  simple. 
The  duke,  commanding  the  army,  and  the  prefect,  presiding 
over  the  criminal  court,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  republic;  the 
armed  nobility  constituted  the  forces,  filled  all  of  superior  offices, 
and  occasionsdly  met  in  a  council  called  the  senate,  although  it 
had,  as  we  have  said,  no  resemblance  to  the  senate  of  older  times. 
In  moments  of  emergency  a  general  parliament  of  the  people 
was  convoked.  This  constitution  differed  little  from  that  of 
the  other  ItaUan  communes,  where,  in  the  same  way,  we  find  all 
the  leading  citizens  under  arms,  a  pariiament,  a  council,  and  one 
or  more  chiefs  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

But  Rome  had  an  element  that  was  bcking  elsewhere.  We 
have  already  noted  that,  in  the  provinces,  the  administrators 
of  church  lands  were  important  personages,  and  exercised 
during  the  middle  ages,  when  there  was  no  exact  diviMon  of 
power,  both  judicial  and  political  functions.  It  was  very 
natural  that  the  heads  of  this  vast  administration  resident  in 
Rome  should  have  a  still  higher  standing,  and  in  fact,  from  the 

1  Gregorovius,  Cesckiehte,  vol.  U.  pp.  427-28  and  note  (2nd  ed.). 
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6th  century,  thdr  power  increased  to  such  tn  extent  that  in  the 
times  of  the  Franks  they  already  formed  a  species  of  papal 

cabinet  with  a  share  and  sometimes  a  predominance 

in  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  There  were  seven  principal 

administrators,  but  two  of  them  held  the  chief  power — 
the  primkerius  notariorum  and  the  secundicerius,  i.e.  the  first 
and  under  secretaries  of  state.  When,  on  the  constitution  of 
the  new  empire,  these  ministers  were  declared  to  be  palatine 
or  imperial  as  well  as  papal  officials,  the  primicerius  and  the 
secundicerius  were  also  in  waiting  on  the  emperor,  ^  who  sat 
in  council  with  them  when  in  Rome.  Next  came  the'arcaritfj, 
or  treasurer  ;  the  sauUarius,  or  cashier ;  the  protoscriniarius, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  papal  chancery;  the  primus  defensor , 
who  was  the  advocate  of  the  church  and  administered  its 
possessions.  Seventh  and  last  came  the  nomenclator,  or 
adminiculaUfrf  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  widows,  orphans  and 
paupers.  There  were  also  some  other  officials,  such  as  the 
vesliarius,  the  vicedominus  or  steward,  the  aUncularius  or 
major-domo,  but  these  were  of  inferior  importance.  They  were 
ecclesiastics,  but  not  bound  to  be  in  priest's  orders.  The  first 
seven  were  those  specially  known  as  proceres  clericorum  and 
oftener  still  as  judices  de  clero,  since  they  speedily  assumed 
judicial  functions  and  ranked  among  the  chief  judges  of  Rome. 
But  as  ecclesiastics  they  did  not  give  decisions  in  criminal 
cases.  Thus  Rome  had  two  tribunals,  that  of  the  judices  de 
clerOf  or  ordinarii^  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  that  of  the 
judices  de  milUia,  leaders  of  the  army,  dukes  and  tribunes,  also 
bearing  the  generic  title  of  consuls.  First  appointed  by  the 
exarch  and  then  frequently  by  the  pope,  these  decided  both  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  In  the  latter  they  were  sole  judges  under  the 
presidency  of  the  prefect. 

The  p<^  was  thus  at  the  head  of  a  large  administrative 
body  with  judicial  and  civil  powers  that  were  continually  on 

the  increase,  and,  in  addition  to  his  moral  authority 
mnd  SET"  over  Christendom,  was  possessed  of  enormous  revenues. 
poSir.       ^  ^  course  of  time  he  considered  himself  the  real 

representative  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Gregory  II. 
(715-31)  accepted  in  the  name  of  the  republic  the  sub* 
mission  of  other  dties,  and  protested  against  the  conquest 
by  the  Lombards  of  those  already  belonging  to  Rome.  He 
seemed  indeed  to  regard  the  territory  of  the  duchy  as  the  patri- 
mony of  the  church.  The  duke  was  always  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and,  officially,  was  always  held  to  be  an,  imperial 
magistrate.  But  the  empire  was  now  powerless  in  Italy. 
Meanwhile  the  advance  of  the  Lombards  was  becoming  more 
and  more  threatening;  they  seized  Ravenna  in  751,  thus  putting 
an  end  to  the  exarchate,  and  next  marched  towards  Rome, 
which  had  only  its  own  forces  and  the  aid  of  neighbouring 
cities  to  rdy  upon.  To  avoid  being  crushed  by  the  brute 
force  of  a  foreign  nation  unfit  to  rule,  and  only  capable  of 
oppression  and  pillage,  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  energetic 
stand. 

Accordingly,  the  reigning  pope,  Stephen  II.  (752*57)1  ap- 
pealed to  Pippin,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  concluded  with  that 

monarch  an  alliance  destined  to  inaugurate  a  new 
JJj^jy**  epoch  of  the  world's  history.  The  pope  consecrated 
to  the  Pippin  king  of  the  Franks,  and  named  him  patricius 
£?£i2       Romanorutn.  This  title,  as  introduced  by  Constantine, 

had  no  longer  the  ancient  meaning.but  now  became  asign 
of  lofty  social  rank.  When,  however,  it  was  afterwards  conferred 
on  barbarian  chieftains  such  as  Odoacer  and  Thcodoric,  and  then 
on  the  representative  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  Italy,  it  ac- 
quired the  meaning  of  a  definite  dignity  or  office.  In  fact,  the 
title  was  now  given  to  Pippin  as  defender  of  the  church,  for 
the  pope  styled  him  at  the  same  time  patricius  Romanorutn 
and  defensor  or  protector  ecclesiae.  And  the  king  pledged 
himself  not  only  to  defend  the  church  but  also  to  wrest 
the  exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis  from  the  Lombards  and 
give  them  to  Rome,  or  rather  to  the  pope,  which  came  to 
the  same  thing.  This  was  considered  as  a  restitution  made 
to  the  head  of  the  church,  who  was  also  the  representative  of 
the  republic  and  the  empire.    And,  to  preserve  the  character 


of  a  restitution,  the  famous  "  donation  of  Constantine  "  was 
invented  during  this  period  (752-77).  Pippin  brouglit  his 
army  to  the  rescue  (754-55)  and  fulfilled  his  promise. 
The  pope  accepted  the  donation  in  the  name  of  St 
Peter,  and  as  the  visible  head  of  the  church.  Thus 
in  755  central  Italy  broke  its  connexion  with  the  empire  and 
became  independent;  thus  was  inaugurated  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy,  the  cause  of  so  much  subsequent  waifaie 
and  revolution  in  Rome. 

Its  first  consequences  were  speedily  seen.  In  767  the  death 
of  Paul  I.  was  followed  by  a  fierce  revolt  of  the  nobles  under 
Duke  Toto  (Theodoro)  of  Nepi,  who  by  violent  means  raised 
his  brother  Constantine  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  although 
Constantine  was  a  layman  and  had  first  to  be  ordained.  For 
more  than  a  year  the  new  pontiff  was  a  pliable  tool  in  the  hands 
of  Toto  and  of  the  nobles.  But  the  genuine  papal  faction, 
headed  by  a  (tw  judices  de  clero^  asked  the  aid  of  the  Lombards 
and  made  a  formidable  resistance.  Their  adversaries  were 
defeated,  tortured  and  put  to  death.  Toto  was  treacherously 
slain  during  a  fight.  The  pope  was  blinded  and  left  half  dead 
on  the  highway.  Fresh  and  no  less  violent  riots  ensued,  owing 
to  the  public  dread  lest  the  new  pope,  Stq>hen  III.  (769-73), 
elected  by  favour  of  the  Lombards,  should  give  them  the  city 
in  return.  But  Stephen  went  over  to  the  Franks,  whom  he  had 
previously  deserted,  and  his  successor,  Adrian  L  (772-95), 
likewise  adhered  to  their  cause,  called  the  dty  to  arms  to  resist 
King  Desiderius  and  his  Lombard  hordes,  and  besought  the 
assistance  of  Charlemagne.  This  monarch  accordin^y  made  a 
descent  into  Italy  in  773,  and  not  only  gained  an 
easy  victory  over  Desiderius,  but  destroyed  the 
Lombard  kingdom  and  seized  the  iron  crown.  Entering 
Rome  for  the  first  time  in  774,  he  confirmed  and  augmented 
the  donation  of  Pippin  by  the  addition  of  the  dukedom  of 
Spoleto.  He  returned  several  times  to  Italy  and  Rome,  making 
new  conquests  and  fresh  concessions  to  Adrian  I.,  until  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  795. 

The  position  of  Rome  and  of  the  pope  is  now  substantially 
changed.  Duke,  prefect,  militia  and  the  people  exist  as 
heretofore,  but  are  all  subordinate  to  the  head  of  ^^ 
the  church,  who,  by  the  donations  of  Pippin  and  mm9» 
Charlemagne,  has  been  converted  into  a  pow^ul  '*"*' 
temporal  sovereign.  Henceforth  all  connexion  with 
Byzantium  is  broken  off,  but  Rome  is  still  the 
main^ring  of  the  empire,  the  Roman  duchy  its  sole  sur- 
viving fragment  in  Italy,  and  the  pope  stands  before  the 
world  as  representative  of  both.  And,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  how  this  came  about,  the  pope  is  now  regarded 
and  regards  himself  as  master  of  Rome.  In  the  year  773  he 
entrusts  the  vesliarius  with  judicid  powers  over  the  laity, 
ecclesiastics,  freemen  and  slaves  nostrae  Romance  rdpuUicat, 
He  writes  to  Charlemagne  that  he  has  issued  orders  for  the 
burning  of  the  Greek  ships  employed  in  the  slave  trade, 
"  in  our  dty  of  Civita  Vecchia  "  (Centumcdlae),  and  he  always 
speaks  of  Rome  and  the  Romans  as  "  our  dty,"  "  our  republic/' 
"  our  people."  The  donations  of  Pippin  and  Charlemagne  are 
restitutions  made  to  St  Peter,  the  holy  church  and  the  re- 
public at  the  same  time.  It  is  true  that  Charlemagne  hdd 
the  supreme  power,  had  an  immensely  increased  authority  and 
actively  fulfilled  his  duties  as  patricius.  But  his  power  was 
only  occasionally  exercised  in  Rome;  it  was  the  result  of  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  church,  and  of  the  church's  continual 
need  of  his  help;  it  was,  as  it  were,  the  power  of  a  mighty  and 
indispensable  ally.  The  pope,  however,  was  most  tenacious  of 
his  own  authority  in  Rome,  made  vigorous  protest  whenever 
rebels  fled  to  Charlemagne  or  appealed  to  that  monarch's 
arbitration,  and  contested  the  supremacy  of  the  inqxrial 
officials  in  Rome.  Yet  the  pope  was  no  absolute  sovereigB, 
nor,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  did  any  then  exist.  He 
asserted  supremacy  over  many  lands  which  continually  rebelled 
against  him,  and  which,  for  want  of  an  army  of  his  own,  he  was 
unable  to  reduce  to  obedience  without  others'  help.  Neither 
did  the  republic  acknowledge  him  as  its  bead.    It  profited  by 
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the  growing  power  of  the^pop^,  ootild  not  exist  without  him, 
respected  his  moral  authority,  but  considered  that  he  usurped 
undue  power  in  Rome.  This  was  specially  the  feeling  of  the 
nobles,  who  had  hitherto  held  the  chief  authority  in  the  republic, 
and,  being  stiU  the  leaders  of  the  army,  were  by  no  means 
wiUing  to  relinquish  it.  The  Roman  nobles  were  very  different 
from  other  aristocratic  bodies  elsewhere.  They  were  not  as 
th^  pretended,  descendants  of  the  Camilli  and  the  Sdpios, 
but  neither  were  they  a  feudal  aristocracy,  inasmuch  as  the 
Teutonic  clement  had  as  yet  made  small  way  among  them. 
They  were  a  mixture  of  different  elements,  national  and  foreign, 
formed  by  the  special  conditions  of  Rome.  Their  power  was 
chiefly  doiVed  from  the  high  offices  and  .large  grants  of  money 
and  land  conferred  on  them  by  the  popes;  but,  as  no  dynasty 
existed,  they  could  not  be  dynastic.  Every  pope  aggrandized 
his  own  kindred  and  friends,  and  these  were  the  natural  and 
often  open  adversaries  of  the  next  pontiff  and  his  favourites. 
Thus  the  Roman,  nobility  was  powerful,  divided,  restless  and 
turbulent;  it  was  continually  plotting  against  the  pope, 
threatening  not  only  his  power,  but  even  his  life;  it  continually 
appealed  to  the  people  for  assistance,  stirred  the  militia  to 
revolt  and  rendered  government  an  impossibility.  Hence, 
notwithstanding  his  immense  moral  authority,  the  pope  was 
the  effective  head  neither  of  the  aristocracy,  the  army  nor  of 
the  as  yet  unorganized  lower  classes.  The  lord  of  vast  but 
often  insubordinate  territories,  the  recognized  master  of  a 
capital  city  torn  by  internecine  feud  and  plots  against  himself, 
he  needed  the  support  of  an  effective  force  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  proffered  him  from 
all  quarters.  Hence  the  necessity  of  creating  an  empire  of  the 
West,  after  having  snapped  every  link  with  that  of  the  East. 
Thus  the  history  of  Rome  is  still,  as  in  the  past,  a  history  of 
continual  strife  between  pope,  emperor  and  republic;  and  the 
dty,  while  imbibing  strength  from  all  three,  keeps  them  in 
perpetual  tumult  and  confusion. 

Leo  in.  (796-816)  further  strengthened  the  ties  between 
Charlemagne  and  the  church  by  sending  the  former  a.  letter 
with  the  keys  of  (he  shrine  of  St  Peter  and  the  banner  of 
Rome.  Charlemagne  had  already  joined  to  his  office  of 
patrician  the  function  of  high  justice.  The  new  symbols  now 
sent  constituted  htm  miles  of  Rome  and  general  of  the  church. 
The  pope  urged  him  to  despatch  an  envoy  to  receive  the  oath 
of  fealty,  thus  placing  himself,  the  representative  of  the  republic, 
in  the  subordinate  position  of  one  of  the  bishops  who  had 
received  the  immunities  of  Counts.  And  all  these  arrangements 
took  place  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  senate,  the 
army  or  the  people.  -Much  resentment  was  felt,  especially 
by  the  nobles,  and  a  revolution  ensued  headed  by  the 
primicarius  Paschalia  and  the  secundicerius  Campulus,  and 
backed  by  all  who  wished  to  liberate  the  dty  from  the  papal 
rule.  During  a  solemn  procession  the  pope  was  attacked  and 
barbarously  maltreated  by  his  assailants,  who  tried  to  tear 
out  his  eyes  and  tongue  (799).  He  was  thrown  into  prison, 
escaped  and  overtook  Charlemagne  at  Paderbom,  and 
returned  guarded  by  ten  of  the  monarch's  envoys,  who  con- 
demned to  death  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  reserving,  however, 
to  their  sovereign  the  right  of  final  judgment.  Charlemagne 
arrived  in  December  800,  and  as  high  justice  assembled  a 
tribunal  of  the  dergy,  nobles,  dtizens  and  Franks;  .he  pro- 
nounced Leo  to  be  innocent,  and  confirmed  the  capital  sentence 
passed  on  the  rebels.  But  through  the  intercession  of  the 
pope,  who  dreaded  the  wrath  of  the  nobles,  this  was  presently 
commuted  into  perpetual  exile.  And  finally  on 
Christmas  day,  in  St  Peter's,  before  an  assemblage 
of  Roman  and  Prankish  lords,  the  dergy  and  the 
people,  the  pontiff  placed  the  imperial  crown  on 
Charlemagne's  head  and  all  proclaimed  him  emperor. 

Thus  the  new  emperor  was  dected  by  the  Romans  and 
consecrated  by  the  pope.  But  he  was  their  real  master  and 
supreme  judge.  The  pope  existed  only  by  his  will,  since  he 
alone  supplied  the  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal 
power,  and  already  pretended  to  the  right  of  controlling  the 


papal  elections.  Yet  Charlemagne  was  not  sovereign  of 
Rome;  he  possessed  scarcely  any  regalia  there,  and  was  not 
in  command  of  the  army;  he  mainly  represented  a  principle, 
but  this  prindple  was  the  law  which  is  the  basis  of  the  state. 
The  pope  still  nominated  the  Roman  judges,  but  the  emperor 
or  his  mitsi  presided  over  them,  together  with  those  of  the 
pope,  and  his  decision  was  appealed  to  in  last  resort.  During 
the  Carolingian  times  no  mention  b  found  of  the  prefect,  and 
it  would  seem  that  his  office  was  filled  by  the  imperial'  missus, 
or  legate,  the  judices  de  clero  and  judices  de  militia.  The  power 
of  the  pope  was  now  entangled  with  that  of  the  republic  on 
the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  empire  on  the  other.  The  con* 
sequent  confusion  of  sacred  and  secular  functions  naturally 
led  to  infinite  complications  and  disputes. 

The  death  of  Charlemagne  in  8x4  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh 
conspiracy  of  the  nobles  against  the  pope,  who,  discovering 
thdr  design,  instantly  put  the  ringleaders  to  death,  and  was 
severely  blajned  by  Louk  for  this  violation  of  the  imperial 
prerogative.     While   the  patter  was  under  discussion   the 
nobles  broke  out  in  fiercer  tumults,  both  in  Rome  and  the 
Campagna.    At  last,  in  834,  the  emperor  Lothair  came  to  re- 
establish order  in  Rome,  and  prodoimed  a  new  and  note- 
worthy constitution,  to  which  Pope  Eugenius  II.  (824-27) 
gave  his  oath  of  adherence.    By  this  the  partnership  of  pope 
and  emperor  in  the  temporal  rule  of  Rome  and  the  "States 
of  the  church  was  again  confirmed.    The  moro  direct  power 
appertained  to  the  pope;  the  supreme  authority,  prcsidence 
of  the  tribunals,  and  final  judgment  on  appeal  to  the  emperor. 
The  new  constitution  also  established  the  right  of  contending 
parties  to  select  either  the  Roman  or  the  Teutonic  code  for 
the  settlement  of  their  disputes.     During  the  Carolingian 
period  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  commime  should  have  been, 
as  it  were,  absorbed  by  the  church  and  the  empire.    In  fact, 
it  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history  throughout  that  time. 
And  when,  no  longer  sustained  by  the  genius  of  its      hkOw 
founder,  the  Prankish  empire  b^n  to  show  signs      •itif 
of  dissolution,  the  popes,  finding  their  power  thereby      *'^P**> 
strengthened,  began  to  assume  maqy  of  the  imperial  attri- 
butes.    Soon,   howler,   as  a  natural   consequence  of   the 
loss  of  the  main  support  of  the  papacy,  the  nobles  regained 
vigour  and  were  once  moro  masters  of  the  dty.    Teutonic  and 
feudal  elements  had  now  largely  penetrated  into  their  organiza'> 
tion.    The  system  of  granting  lands,  and  even  churches  and 
convents,  as  benefices  according  to  feudal  forms,  became  more 
and  more  general.   It  was  vain  for  the  popes  to  offer  opposition, 
and  they  ended  by  yidding  to  the  current.    The  fall  of  the 
Prankish  empire  left  all  Italy  a  prey  to  anarchy,  and  torn  by 
the  faction  fights  of  Berengar  of  Friuli  and  Guido  of  Spoleto, 
the  rival  claimants  to  the  crowns  of  Italy  and  the  empire.   The 
Saracens  were  advancing  from   the   south,  the  Huns  from 
the  north;  the  popes  had  lost  all  power;  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  frightful  chaos  a  way  was  opened  for  the  rise  of  the 
republics.    Anarchy  was  at  its  climax  in  Rome,  but  the  laity 
began  to  overpower  the  dergy  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
judices  de  mUUia  prevailed  over  the  judices  de  clero.    For  a 
long  tii&e  no  imperial  missi  or  legates  had  been  seen,  and  the 
papacy  was  incredibly  lowered.    The  dection  of.  the  popes 
had  positively  fallen  into  the  hands  of  certain  beautiful  womm 
notorious  for  their  evil  life  and  depravity.    The 
aristocracy  alone  gained  strength;  now  freed  from    J^j^ST*' 
the  domination  of  the  emperor,  it  continually  wrested    o/um 
fresh   privileges  from   the   impotent   pontiffs,  and    J^^ 
became  organized  as  the  ruling  force  of  the  republic 
Gregorovius,  notwithstanding  his  denial  of  the  continuation  of 
the  senate  after  the  6th  century,  is  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  it  appeared  to  have  returned  to  life  in  the  power  of  this 
new  baronage*.    And,  although  this  body  was  now  permeated 
with  the  feudal  prindple,  it  did  not  discard  its  andent  traditions. 
The  nobles  claimed  to  be  the  main  source  of  the  empire;  they 
wished  to  regain  the  dignity  and  office  of  'pairicius,  and  to 
make  it,  if  possible,  hereditary  in.  some  of  their  families. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  system  of  organization,  but  it  seems 
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that  tliey  dected  a  chief  bearing  the  title  of  covstd,  senator^ 
princeps  Ramanoruntf  who  was  ofiicially  recognized  by  the 
pope,  as  a  patricius  presided  over  the  tribunals,  and  was  the 
head  of  the  commune. 

Theophylact  was  one  of  the  first  to  assume  this  dignity.  His 
wife  Theodora,  known  as  the  senalrixt  was  one  of  the  women 
then  dominating  Rome  by  force  of  their  charms  and  licentious- 
ness. She  was  supposed  to  be  the  concubine  of  Pope  J<^n  X. 
(914-28),  whose  election  was  due  to  her  influence.  Her 
daughter  Marozia,  in  all  things  lier  worthy  rival,  was  married  to 
Alberic,  a  foreign  mercenary  of  uncertain  birth  who  rose  to  a 
position  of  great  influence,  and,  although  an  alien,  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  He  helped  to  increase 
the  power  of  Theophylact,  who  seemingly  shared  the  rule  of  the 
city  with  the  pope.  In  the  bloody  war  that  had  to  be  waged 
against  the  Saracens  of  southern  Italy,  and  at  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  on  the  Garigliano  (916),  Theophylact  and  Alberic  were 
the  Roman  leaders,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
valour.  They  disappeared  from  the  scene  after  this  victory, 
but  Marozia  retained  her  power,  and  bore  a  son,  Alberic,  who 
was  destined  to  greater  deeds.  The  pope  found  himself  caught 
in  this  woman's  toils,  and  struggled  to  escape,  but  Marozia, 
gaining  fresh  influence  by  her  marriage  with  Hugo,  margrave 
of  Tuscany,  imprisoned  the  pontiff  himself  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angclo  (928).  This  fortress  was  the  property  of  Marozia  and 
the  basis  of  her  strength.  The  unfortunate  John  died  within 
its  walls.  Raised  to  the  chair  by  Theodora,  he  was  deposed 
and  killed  by  her  daughter.  The  authority  of  the  latter  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  931,  when  she  succeeded  in  placing  her 
son  John  XI.  on  the  papal  throne.  On  the  death  of  her  second 
husband  she  espoused  Hugh  of  Provence,  the  same  who  in  928 
had  seized  the  iron  crown  at  Pavia,  and  now  aspired  to  the 
empire.  Dissolute,  ambitious  and  despotic,  he  came  to  Rome 
in  933,  and,  leaving  his  army  outside  the  walls,  entered  the 
castle  of  St  Angdo  with  his  knights,  instantly  began  to  play 
the  tyrant,  and  gave  a  blow  to  Alberic  his  stepson,  who  detested 
ji^  him  as  a  foreign  intruder.    This  blow  proved  the 

nvoH  cause  of  a  memorable  revolution;  for  Alberic  rushed 
9ttt9  -from  the  castle  and  harangued  the  people,  crying  that 
JjJJJJ*  the  time  was  come  to  shake  off  the  tyrannous  yoke  of 
aitt0  A  woman  and  of  barbarians  who  were  once  the  slaves 
b»sd  of  Rome.  Then,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
•"*•  populace,  he  closed  the  city  gates  to  prevent  Hugh's 
eommma»,  ^^^^^  irom  coming  to  the  rescue,  and  attacked  the 
castle.  The  king  fled;  Marozia  was  imprisoned,  Alberic  pro- 
claimed lord  of  the  Romans,  and  the  pope  confined  to  the 
Lateran  in  the  custody  of  his  own  brother.  Rome  was  again  an 
independent  state,  a  republic  of  nobles.  Rid  of  the  temporal 
dominion  of  emperor  and  pope,  and  having  expelled  the 
foreigners  with  great  energy  and  courage,  it  chose  Alberic  for  its 
chief -with  the  title  of  princeps  atque  omnium  Romanorum  senator. 
The  tendency  of  the  Roman  Repubh'c  to  elect  a  supreme  author- 
ity, first  manifested  in  the  case  of  Theophylact,  was  repeated 
in  those  of  Alberic,  Brancaleone,  Crescenzio,  Cola  di  Rienzo 
and  others.  One  of  the  many  causes  of  this  tendency  may  be 
traced  to  the  conception  of  the  new  empire  of  which  Rome  was 
the  original  and  enduring  fountainhead.  As  Rome  had  once 
transferred  the  empire  from  Byzantium  to  the  Franks,  so  Rome 
was  surely  entitled  to  reclaim  it.  The  imperial  authority  was 
represented  by  the  oflice  of  patridan,  now  virtually  assumed  by 
Alberic.  That  he  gave  the  name  of  Octavian  to  his  son  is  an 
additional  proof  of  this  fact.  In  the  Eternal  City  the  medieval 
political  idea  has  always  the  aspect  of  a  resurrection  or  trans- 
formation of  classic  antiquity.  This  is  another  characteristic 
of  the  history  of  the  Roman  commune. 

Alberic's  strength  was  due  to  his  connexion  with  the  nobility, 
to  his  father's  vah'ant  service  against  the  Saracens  at  the  battle 
of  Garigliano,  and  to  the  militia  under  his  command,  on  which 
everything  depended 'aniid  the  internal  and  external  dangers 
ROW  threatening  the  new  state.  As  yet  no  genuine  munidpal 
constitution  was  possible  in  Rome,  where  neither  the  people 
2ior  the  wealthy  burghers  engaged  in  industry  and  commerce 


had  any  fixed  organization.  All  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles, 
and  Alberic.  as  their  chief,  frequently  convened  them  in  council, 
although  obliged  to  use  pressure  to  keep  them  united  and  avoid 
falling  a  prey  to  their  disDutes.  Hence  the  whole  power  was 
concentrated  in  his  grasp;  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  tribunals 
as  wdl  as  of  the  army.  The  judiees  dt  cUro  and  juiiu's  dt 
militia  still  existed,  but  no  longer  met  in  the  Lateran  or  the 
Vatican,  under  the  presidency  of  emperor  and  pope  or  ihdi 
missi.  Alberic  himself  was  their  president;  and,  a  still  more 
significant  fact,  their  sittings  were  often  hdd  in  his  private 
dwelling.  There  is  no  longer  any  mention  of  prefect  or  petricias. 
The  papal  coinage  was  inscribul  with  Alberic's  name  instead  of 
the  emperor's.  His  chief  attention  was  given  to  the  militia, 
which  was  still  arranged  in  schclae^  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  new  division  of  the  dty  into  twdve 
regionSf  with  a  corresponding  classification  of  the  army  in  as 
many  regiments  tmdcr  twdte  flags  and  twdve  banderesi^  one 
for  every  region.  The  organization  of  the  sckolae  could  not 
have  been  very  dissimilar,  but  doubtless  Alberic  had  some 
important  motive  for  altering  the  old  method  of  classification. 
By  means  of  the  armed  regions  he  induded  the  people  in  the 
forces.  It  is  certain  that  after  his  time  we  find  the  army  much 
changed  and  far  more  democratic.  It  was  only  natural  that  so 
excellent  a  statesman  should  seek  the  aid  of  the  popular  dement 
as  a  defence  against  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles,  and  it  was 
requisite  to  reinforce  the  army  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the 
attacks  threatened  from  abroad.  This  change  effected,  Alberic 
felt  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  began  to  rule  with  energy, 
moderation  and  justice.  His  contemporaries  award  him  fai^ 
praise,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  exempt  from  the  vices  of  his 
mother  and  grandmother. 

In  933  Hugh  made  his  first  attack  upon  the  dty,  and  was 
repulsed.  A  second  attempt  in  936  proved  still  more  unfortu- 
nate, for  his  army  was  decimated  by  a  pestilence.  Tborooghly 
disheartened,  he  not  only  made  peace,  but  gave  his  dau^tc  in 
marriage  to  Alberic,  thus  satisfying  the  latter's  desire  to  aBy 
himself  with  a  royal  house.  But  this  union  led  to  no  conciliatioB 
with  Hugh.  For  Alberic,  finding  his  power  increased,  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  consolidate  his  rule  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  the  Sabine  land.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Pope 
John  XI.,  in  936,  he  controlled  the  dection  of  several  successive 
popes,  quelled  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  the  clergy 
and  certain  nobles  instigated  by  Hugh,  and  brilliantly  repulsed, 
in  941,  another  attack  by  that  potentate.  At  last,  however, 
this  inveterate  foe  withdrew  from  Rome,  being  summoned  to  the 
north  by  the  victories  of  his  rival  Berengarius.  But  Alberic, 
after  procuring  the  dection  of  various  popes  who  were  dodte 
instruments  of  his  will,  experienced  a  check  when  Agapetus  IL 
(946-55),  a  man  of  firmness  and  resource,  was  raised  to  the 
papal  throne.  The  fortunes  of  Berengarius  were  now  m  the 
ascendant.  In  950  he  had  seized  the  iron  crown,  and  ruled 
in  the  Pentapolis  and  the  exarchate.  This  being  singolariy 
painful  to  the  pope,  he  proceeded  to  make  alliance  with  a3 
those  enemies  of  Berengarius  preferring  a  distant  emperor  to  a 
neighbouring  and  effective  sovereign,  with  the  Roman  nobles 
who  were  discontented  with  Alberic,  and  with  all  who  foicsaw 
danger,  even  to  Rome,  from  the  extended  power  of  Berengarius. 
And  Agapetus  recurred  to  the  old  papal  policy,  by  making 
appeal  to  Otto  I.,  whose  rule  in  Germany  was  distingu^hed  by  a 
prestige  almost  comparable  with  that  of  Charlemagoe. 

Otto  immediatdy  responded  to  the  appeal  and  descended  into 
Italy;  but  his  envoys  were  indignantly  repulsed  by  Alberic, 
and,  being  prudent  as  well  as  firm,  he  dedded  to  wait  a  more 
opportune  moment  for  the  accomplishment  of  h»  designs. 
Meanwhile  Alberic  died  in  954,  and  the  curtain  fdl  on  the  first 
great  drama  of  the  Roman  Republic.  He  had  rdgned  for 
twenty-two  years  with  justice,  energy  and  prudence;  he  bad 
repelled  fordgn  invaders,  maintained  order  and  authority.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  realized  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
about  to  change,  that  the  work  he  had  accomplished  would  be 
exposed  to  new  dangers.  These  dangers,  in  fact,  had  alreasy 
begun  with  the  accessioor  of  an  enterpriang  pope  to  the  B<h 
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See.    The  name  of  OcUvian  given  by  Alberic  to  his  son  leads 
to  the  inference  that  he  xneant  to  make  his  power  hereditary. 
But,  suddenly,  he  began  to  educate  this  son  for  the  priesthood, 
and,  assembling  the  nobles  in  St  Peter's  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  made  them  swear  to  elect  Octavian  as  pope  on  the 
decease  of  Agapetus  II.    They  kept  their  word,  for  in  this  way 
they  freed  themselves  from  a  ruler.    Possibly  Alberic  trusted 
that  both  offices  might  be  united,  and  that  his  son  would  be 
head  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  church.    But  the  nobles  knew 
this  to  be  a  delusion,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  nature  such  as 
Cktavlan's.    The  lad  wfts  sixteen  years  old  when  his  father 
died,  received  princely  honours  until  the  death  of  Agapetus, 
and  was  then  elected  pope  with  the  name  of  John  XII.    He 
had  inherited  the  ungovemed  passions  of  his  gTan4mother 
Marozia  and  great-grandmother  Theodora,  but  without  their 
intelligence  and  cunning.    His  palace  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
scandalous  licence,  while  his  public  acts  were  those  of  a  baby 
tjnant.    He  conferred  a  bishopric  on  a  child  of  ten,  consecrated 
a  deacon  in  a  stable,  invoked  Venus  and  Jupiter  in  his  games, 
and  drank  to  the  devil's  health.    He  desired  to  be  both  pope 
and  prince,  but  utterly  failed  to  be  either.     Before  long, 
realizing  the  impossibility  of  holding  in  check  Berengarius, 
who  still  ruled  over  the  exarchate,  he  sought  in  960  the  aid  of 
Otto  I.,  and  promised  him  the  imperial  crown.    Thus  the  new 
ruler  was  summoned  by  the  son  of  the  man  by  whom  he  had 
OiioL        l>cen  repulsed.    Otto  vowed  to  defend  the  church,  to 
enwm^d     restore  her  territories,  to  refrain  from  usurping  the 
€mpenr,     power  of  the  pope  or  the  republic,  and  was  crowned 
on  the  and  of  February  962  with  unheard-of  pomp  and  display. 
Accordingly,  after  being  extinct  for  thirty-seven  years,  the 
empire  was  revived  under  different  but  no  less  difficult  con- 
ditions.   The  politico-religious  unity  founded  by  Charlemagne 
had  been  dissolved,  partly  on  account  of  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  partly  because  other 
nations  were  in  course  of  formation.     Now  too  the  feudal 
system  was  converting  the  officers  of  the  empire  into  inde- 
pendent princes,  and  the  new  spirit  of  communal  liberty  was 
giving  freedom  to  the  cities.    Otto  once  more  united  the  empire 
and  the  church,  Italy  and  Germany,  in  order  to  combat  these 
new  foes.    But  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  at  once  came 
to  light.    John  XII.,  finding  a  master  in  the  protector  he  had 
invoked,  now  joined  the  discontented  nobles  who  were  conspiring 
with  Berengarius  against  the  emperor.    But  the  latter  hastened 
to  Rome  in  November  963,  assembled  the  clergy,  nobles  and 
heads  of  the  people,  and  made  them  take  an  oath  never  again 
to  elect  a  pope  without  his  consent  and  that  of  his  son.    He 
also  convoked  a  synod  presided  over  by  himself  in  St  Peter's, 
which  judged,  condemned  and  deposed  Pope  John  and  elected 
Leo  VUI.  (863-65),  a  Ronian  noble,  in  his  stead.     All  this 
was  done  at  the  direct  bidding  of  the  emperor,  who  thus  dq)rived 
the  Romans  of  their  most  valued  privilege,  the  right  of  choosing 
their  own  pope.    But  the  people  had  now  risen  to 
considerable  importance,  and,  for  the  first  time,  we 
find  it  officially  represented  in  the  synod  by  the 
plebeian  Pietro,  sumamed  Imperiohi,  together  with 
the  leaders  of  the  militia,  which  had  also  become  a 
popular  institution  since  Alberic's  reign.    It  was  no  longer  easy 
to  keep  the  lower  orders  in  subjection,  and  by  their  junction 
with  the  malcontent  nobles  they  formed  a  very  respectable 
force.    On  the  3rd  of  January  964  they  sounded  the  battle- 
peal  and  attacked  the  Vatican,  where  the  emperor  was  lodged. 
The  German  knights  repulsed  them  with  much  slaughter,  and 
this  bloodshed  proved  the  beginning  of  an  endless  feud.    Otto 
departed  in  February,  and  John  XH.,  as  the  chosen  pope  of 
the  Romans,  returned  with  an  army  of  followers  and  com- 
pelled the  defenceless  Leo  VIII.  to  seek  safely  in  flight.    Soon 
afterwards  Leo  was  deposed  and  excommunicated  by  a  new 
synod,  and  many  of  his  adherents  were  cruelly  murdered. 
But    on  the   14th  of  May  964  John  suddenly  expired;  the 
Romans,  amid  violent  struggles  and  tumults,  resumed  their 
rights,  dected  Benedict  V.,  and  procured  his  consecration  in 
^ite  of  the  emperor's  veto.    Otto  now  appeared  at  the  head 
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of  an  army,  conunitted  fresh  slaughter,  besieged  the  city,  re- 
duced it  by  famine,  and,  after  holding  a  council  which  deposed 
Benedict  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Hamburg,  restored 
Leo  VIU.  to  the  papal  throne. 

But,  although  the  emperor  thus  di^>osed  of  the  papacy  at 
his  will,  his  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  roused  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance,  which  had  no  slight  effect  upon  Anoiinr 
the  history  of  the  commune.  Leo  VUI.  died  in  965,  nvohf 
and  the  imperial  party  elected  John  XIII.  (965-72).  f*"** 
Upon  this  the  nobles  of  the  national  party  joined  the 
people  and  there  was  a  general  revolt.  The  nobles  were  led 
by  Pietro,  prefect  of  Rome.  As  we  have  noted,  this  office 
seemed  to  be  extinct  during  the  Carolingian  rule,  but  we 
again  meet  with  it  in  955,  after  an  interval  of  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  leaders  of  the  people  were  twelve  decarconif  a  term 
of  unknown  derivation,  but  probably  indicating  chiefs  of  the 
twelve  regions  {dodecarchif  dodecarconi,  dwarcont).  The  new 
pope  was  seized  and  confined,  first  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
then  in  a  fortress  in  the  Campagna.  But  the  emperor  quickly 
marched  an  army  against  Rome,  and  this  sufficed  to  produce 
a  reaction  which  recalled  the  pope  (November  966),  sent  the 
prefect  into  exile,  and  put  several  of  the  rebellious  nobles  to 
death.  And  shortly  after  the  emperor  sacked  the  city.  Many 
Romans  were  exiled,  some  torturcxl,  others,  including  the  twelve 
decarconif  killed.    John  XIII.  died  in  972  and  Otto  in  973. 

All  these  events  clearly  prove  how  great  a  change  had  now 
taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  Rome. .  The  people  (^bs) 
had  made  its  appearance  upon  the  stage;  the  army  had  become 
democratic;  the  twelve  regions  were  regularly  organized  under 
leaders.  Opposed  to  them  stood  the  nobles,  headed  by  the 
prefect,  also  a  noble,  precisely  as  in  Florence  the  nobles  and 
the  podesti  were  later  opposed  to  the  gilds  and  the  people. 
So  far,  it  is  true,  nobles  and  people  had  made  common  cause 
in  Rome;  but  th^  harmony  was  soon  to  be  interrupted.  The 
feudal  spirit  had  made  its  way  among  the  Roman  aristocrats^ 
had  split  them  into  two  parties  and  diminished  their  strength. 
It  was  now  destined  to  spread,  and,  as  it  was  always  vigorously 
detested  and  opposed  by  the  people  elsewhere  in  Italy,  so  the 
same  consequence  was  inevitable  in  Rome.  Another  notable 
change,  and  a  subject  of  unending  controversy,  had 
also  occurred  in  the  administration  of  justice.  So 
far  there  were  the  judices  de  cUrOf  also  known  as 
ordinary  or  palatine  judges,  and  the  Judices  de  mUUia^  also 
styled  consules  or  duces.  These  judges  generally  formed  a 
court  of  seven,  three  being  de  dero^  four  de  tnilUia,  or  vice  versa, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  papal  or  imperial  missi.  In 
criminal  cases  the  judices  de  miiitia  had  the  prefect  or  the 
imperial  missus  for  their  president.  But  there  was  a  third 
order  of  judges  called  pedanei,  a  amsulibus  creali.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  duces,  being  distributi  per  judicatus,  found  them- 
selves isolated  in  the  provinces,  and  to  obtain  assistance  nomin- 
ated these  pedonei,  who  were  legal  experts.  In  Rome,  with 
its  courts  of  law,  they  were  less  needed,  but  possibly  in  those 
sections  of  the  dty  where  cases  of  minor  importance  were 
submitted  to  a  single  magistrate  reference  was  made  to  the 
pedanei.  But  many  changes  were  made  under  the  Franks, 
and  when  the  edict  of  Lothair  (824)  granted  free  choice  of 
either  the  Roman  or  Germanic  law,  and  the  duces  were  replaced 
by  comites  and  gaskildiones,  chiefly  of  German  origin,  the  use 
of  legal  experts  became  increasingly  necessary.  And  the 
custom  of  employing  them  was  the  more  easily  diffused  by 
being  already  common  among  the  Franks,  whose  scabini  were 
legal  experts  acting  as  judges,  though  not  qualified  to  pass 
sentence.  Thus  the  pedanei  multiplied,  came  to  resemble  the 
scabini,  and  were  designated  judices  dativi  (a  magislraiu  dati) 
or  simply  daiiri.  These  were  to  be  found  in  the  exarchate  in 
838,  but  not  in  Rome  until  961,  when  the  judices  de  militia 
had  ceased  to  exist.  The  great  progress  of  the  German  legal 
procedure  may  then  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
new  office.  

Meanwhile  Pope  John  XUI.  had  been  succeeded  by  Bene- 
dict VL  (973-74)  and  Otto  I.  by  his  son  OttO  n.,  a  youth 
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of  dgfaleen  marriwl  to  the  Byzandne  princess  Theophano. 
Thereupon  the  Romans,  who  had  supported  the  election  of 
another  pope,  and  were  in  no  awe  of  the  new  emperor,  rose  to 
arms  under  the  command  of  Crescenzio,  a  rich  and  power- 
ful noble.  They  not  only  seized  Benedict  VI.  by  force,  but 
strangled  him  in  the  castle  of  St  Angeb.  The  national  and 
imperial  parties  then  elected  several  popes  who  were  either 
exiled  or  persecuted,  and  one  of  them  was  said  to  be  murdered. 
In  985  John  XV.  was  elected  (985-96).  During  this  turmoil, 
otevMol  the  national  party,  composed  of  nobles  and  people, 
Crv*-  led  by  Giovanni  Crescenzio,  son  of  the  other  Crescenzio 
**"''">  mentioned  above,  had  taken  complete  possession 
of  the  government.  This  Crescenzio  assumed  the  title  of 
ptrician,  and  sought  to  imiute  Alberic,  although  far  his 
inferior  in  capacity.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  reigning  pope 
was  a  detested  tyrant,  and  the  enipcror  a  diild  entirely  guided 
by  his  mother.  But  the  new  emperor  Otto  III.  was  backed 
by  a  powerful  party,  and  on  coming  to  Rome  in  996  was  able, 
although  only  aged  fifteen,  to  quell  the  rebellion,  oust  Crescenzio 
from  public  life,  and  elect  as  successor  to  John  XV.  his  own 
cousin.  Pope  Gregory  V.  (996-99).  But  this  first  German 
pope  surrounded  himself  with  compatriots,  and  by  raising  them 
to  lofty  posts  even  in  the  tribimals  ezdtcd  a  revolt  that  drove 
him  from  the  throne  (29th  September  999).  Crescenzio,  being 
master  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  resumed  the  title  of  patrician 
or  consul  of  the  Romans^  expelled  the  German  judges,  recon- 
stituted the  government,  prepared  his  troops  for  defence,  and 
created  a  new  pope.  But  the  following  year  Otto  III.  came 
to  Rome,  and  his  party  opened  the  gates  to  him.  Although 
deserted  by  nearly  all  his  adherents,  Crescenzio  held  the  castle 
valiantly  against  its  besiegers.  At  last,  on  the  39th  of  April 
998,  he  was  forced  to  make  terms,  and  the  imperialists,  violating 
their  pledges,  first  put  him  to  torture  and  then  hurled  him 
from  the  battlements.  Gregory  V.  dying  shortly  after  these 
events,  Sylvester  II.,  another  native  of  southern  France,  who 
had  been  tutor  to  the  emperor  Otto  III.,  was  raised  to  the 
papacy  (999-1003). 

Thus  Otto  III.  was  enabled  to  establish  his  mastery  of  Rome. 
But,  as  the  son  of  a  Greek  mother,  trained  amid  Greek  influ- 
_^  ences,  his  fantastic  and  contradictory  nature  seemed 

only  to  grasp  the  void.  He  wished  to  reconstitute 
a  Romano-Byzantine  empire  with  Rome  for  his  capitbl.  His 
discourse  always  turned  on  the  ancient  republic,  on  consuls 
and  senate,  on  the  might  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  people; 
and  his  edicts  were  addressed  to  the  senate  and  the  people. 
The  senate  is  now  constantly  mentioned,  and  its  heads  bear 
the  title  of  consuls.  The  emperor  also  gave  renewed  honour 
to  the  title  of  patrician,  surrounded  himself  with  officials  bearing 
Greek  and  Roman  designations,  and  raised  the  prestige  of  the 
prefect,  who,  having  now  almost  the  functions  of  an  imperial 
vicar,  bore  the  eagle  and  the  sword  as  his  insignia.  Neverthe- 
less Otto  III.  was  thoroughly  German,  and  during  his  reign 
all  Germanic  institutions  made  progress  in  Rome.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  feudalism,  and  Sylvester  II.  was 
the  first  pope  to  treat  it  with  favour.  Many  families  of  real 
feudal  barons  now  arose.  The  Crescenzii  held  sway  in  the 
Sabine  hills,  and  Praeneste  and  Tusculum  were  great  centres 
of  feudalism  in  the  ixth  century.  The  system  of  feudal  bene- 
fices was  recognized  by  the  church,  which  made  grants  of  lands, 
cities  and  provinces  in  the  feudal  manner.  The  bbhops,  -like 
feudal  barons,  became  actual  counts.  And,  in  consequence  of 
these  changes,  when  the  emperor,  as  head  of  the  feudal  system, 
seeks  to  impose  hi&  will  upon  the  church  (which  has  also  become 
feudal)  and  control  the  papal  elections,  he  is  met  by  the  great 
question  of  the  mvesUtures,  a  question  destined  to  disturb 
the  whole  world.  Meanwhile  the  Roman  barons  were  growing 
more  and  more  powerful,  and  were  neither  submissive  nor 
faithful  to  the  emperor.  On  the  contrary,  they  resented  his 
attitude  as  a  master  of  Rome,  and,  when  he  subjected  Tivoli 
to  the  Holy  See,  attacked  both  him  and  the  pope  with  so  much 
-vigour  as  to  put  both  to  flight  (i6th  February  root).  There- 
upon Rome  again  became  a  republic,  headed  by  Gregory  of 


Tusculum,  a  man  of  a  powerful  family  daiming  descent  from 
Alberic. 

By  the  emperor's  death  in  January  1002  the  race  oi  the 
Ottos  became  extinct,  the  papacy  be^m  to  decline,  as  at  the 
end  of  the  Carolingian  period,  and  the  nobles,  (tivided  into 
an  imperial  and  a  national  party,  were  again  predominant. 
They  reserved  to  themselves  the  office  of  patrician,  and,  electing 
popes  from  their  own  ranks,  obtained  enlarged  privileges  and 
power.  At  the  time  when  Ardoin,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  profiting 
by  the  extinction  of  the  Ottos  and  the  anarchy  of  Germany, 
was  stirring  Italy  in  the  vain  hope  -of  constituting  a' 
kingdom,  the  Roman  Republic  was  being  consolidated 
under  another  Giovanni  Crescenzio,  of  the  national 
faction.  He  was  now  elected  patrician;  one  of 
his  kinsmen  was  invested  with  the  office  of  prefect, 
and  the  new '  pope  John  XVIIf,  (1003-9)  was 
one  of  his  creatures.  Although  the  power  of  Heniy  <tf 
Bavaria  was  then  gaining  ascendancy  in  Germany,  and  giving 
strength  to  the  imperialist  nobles,  Crescenzio  still  remained 
supreme  ruler  of  the  city  and  the  Campagna.  Surrounded  by 
his  judges,  the  senators  and  his  kiiuman  the  prefect^  Itt 
continued  to  dispense  justice  in  his  own  palace  untfl  his  death 
in  XOZ2,  after  ten  years'  rule.  And,  Pope  Seigius  IV.  having 
died  the  same  year,  the  counts  of  Tusculum  compassed  the 
election  of  Benedict  VIII.  (1012-24),  one  of  their  own  kin. 
This  pope  expelled  the  Crescenzii,  changed  the  prefect  and 
reserved  the  title  of  patrician  for  Henry  II.,  whom  he  caa- 
secrated  emperor  on  the  14th  Febjuary  1014.  -  A .  icoond 
Alberic,  bearing  the  title  of  "  embentissimus  consul  et  doz,*" 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  republic  and  dispensed  pladia^  in 
the  palace  of  his  great  ancestor,  from  whom  the  coonts  of 
Tusculum  were  also  descended. 

The  new  emperor  endeavoured  to  re-establish  order  in  Rcmse^ 
and  strengthen  his  own  authority  together  with  that  oC  the 
pope.  But  the  nobles  had  in  all  things  the  uj^ier 
hand*  They  were  regularly  organized  under  leaders, 
held  meetings,  asserted  their  right  to  nominate  both  pope 
and  emperor,  and  in  fact  often  succeeded  in  so  doing.  £vca 
Henry  II.  himself  was  obliged  to  secure  their  votes  before  hk 
coronation.  The  terms  senate  and  senator  now  recur  stifl 
more  frequently  in  history.  Nevertheless,  Benedict  VIIL 
succeeded  in  placing  his  own  brother,  Romano,  at  the  head 
of  the  republic  with  the  title  of  "consul,  dux  and  senator,"* 
thus  making  him  leader  of  the  nobles,  who  met  at  his  bidding, 
and  chief  of  the  militia  and  the  tribunals.  The  prefect  stifl 
retained  his  authority,  and  the  emperor  was  by  right  soprcBoe 
judge^  But,  a  violent  revolt  breaking  out,  the  emperor  only 
stayed  to  suppress.it  and  then  went  to  Germany  in  disgiist. 
The  pope,  aided  by  his  brother,  conducted  the  govcnunent 
with  energy;  he  awed  the  party  of  Crescenzio,  and  waged 
war  against  the  Saracens  in  the  south.  But  he  died  in  1034, 
and  in  the  same  year  Henry  II.  was  succeeded  by  Conrad  IL 
There  was  now  beheld  a  repetition  of  the  same  strange  evesst 
that  had  followed  the  death  of  Alberic,  and  with  no  less  fatal 
consequences.  Benedict's  brother  Romano,  head  o£  the 
republic,  and  still  retaining  office,  was,  although  a  laymaa, 
elected  pope.  He  took  the  name  of  John  XIX.  (1024-33), 
and  in  1027  conferred  the  imperial  crown  on  Conrad  the  Safic, 
who,  abolishing  the  Lothairian  edict  of  824,  decreed  that 
throughout  Rome  and  its  territory  justice  should  be  henceforth 
administered  solely  by  the  Justinian  code.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing the  q>read  of  feudalism  and  Germaiuc  procedure; 
the  Ronum  law  triumphed  through  the  irresbtible  force  of  the 
national  character,  which  was  already  manifested  in  oia^ 
other  ways. 

Meanwhile  John  XIX.  was  succeeded  by  hb  neplsrw, 
Benedict  DC.  (1033-45),  a  lad  of  twdve,  who  placed  hb  own 
brother  at  the  head  of  the  republic  llius  church  and  state 
assumed  the  aspect  of  hereditary  possessions  in  the  powcifal 
house  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum.  But  the  vices  and  turvtn 
of  Benedict  were  so  monstrous  that  the  papacy  sank  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  corruption;  there  foUowed  a  aeries  oC  tmrnks 
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and  reactioiiary  attempts,  and  ao  maoy  oonflicting  elections 
that  in  X045  three  popes  were  struggling  for  the  tiara  in  the 
midst  of  scandal  and  anarchy.  The  streeU  and  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  swarmed  with  thieves  and  assassms;  piigrims  were 
plundered;  dtizens  trembled  for  their  lives;  and  a  hundred 
petty  barons  threatened  the  rival  popes,  who  were  obliged  to 
defend  themselves  by  force.  This  state  of  things  lasted  until 
Henry  III.  came  to  re-establish  order.  He  appointed  a  synod 
to  depose  the  three  popes,  and  then,  with  the  consent  of  the 
wearied  and  anarchy-stricken  Romans,  assuming  the  right 
of  election,  proposed  a  German,  Clement  II.,  who  was  con- 
secrated  at  Christmas  1046.  Henry  III.  was  then  crowned, 
and  also  took  the  title  of  patrician.  Thus  the  emperor  was 
lord  over  church  and  state.  This,  however,  stirred  both 
people  and  pope  against  him,  and  led  to  the  terrible  contest 
of  the  investitures,  although  for  the  moment  the  Romans, 
being  exhausted  by  past  calamities,  seemed  not  only  resigned 
but  contented. 

In  fact,  the  idea  of  leform  and  mdependence  was  aheady 
germinating  in  the  church  and  was  soon  to  become  tenacious 
ffiMr*  and  irresistible.  Hildebrand  was  the  prompter  and 
^'^^  bero  of  this  idea.  He  sought  to  abolish  the  simony 
^utMOam  '"^  concubinage  of  the  priesthood,  to  give  the  papal 
9iimv9»'  elections  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics, 
'"■■^  and  to  emancipate  the  church  from  all  dependence 
on  the  empire.  Henry  III.  procured  the  election  of  four 
German  popes  in  succession,  and  Hildebrand  was  always  at 
hand  to  inspire  their  actions  and  dominate  them  by  his 
strength  of  intellect  and  still  greater  strength  of  wilL  But 
the  fourth  German  pope,  Victor  II.,  died  in  1057,  and  Henry  III. 
had  been  succeeded  in  1056  by  the  young  Henry  IV.  under 
the  regency  of  a  weak  woman,  the  empress  Agnes.  Hildebrand 
set2ed  this  favourable  moment  for  trying  his  strength  and 
procured  the  election  of  Stephen  IX.  (1057-58),  a  candidate 
he  had  long  had  in  view.  Stephen,  however,  died  in  1058; 
the  nobles  instantly  rose  in  rebellion;  and  Gregory  of  Tuscidum, 
who  had  assumed  the  patriciate,  caused  an  incapable  cousin 
to  be  named  pope  (Benedict  X.).  Upon  this  Hildebrand 
postponed  his  design  of  maintainii^  the  papacy  by  the  help 
of  Italian  potentates  and  had  recourse  to  the  empress.  In  a 
synod  held  at  Siena  with  her  consent  Benedict  was  deposed 
and  Nicholas  II.  (1059-61)  elected  id  his  stead.  This  pope 
entered  Rome  escorted  by  the  troops  of  Godfrey  ci  Tuscany, 
and,  when  also  assured  of  help  from  Naples,  assembled  a 
council  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  bishops  (1059),  who  con- 
demned the  deposed  pontiff  and  renewed  the  prohibition  of 
simony  and  concubinage-  among  the  priesthood.  FinaUy 
Nicholas  instituted  the  college  of  cardinals,  entrusting  it  with 
the  election  of 'the  pope,  who  was  in  future  to  be  chosen  from 
its  ranks.  The  assent  of  the  clergy  and  people  was  left  purely 
formal.  The  decree  also  contained  the  proviso-^"  saving  the 
honour  and  reverence  due  to  the  emperor  ";  but  this  too  was 
an  empty  expression. 

The  new  decree  was  a  master-stroke  of  Hildebrand's  genius, 
for  by  means  of  it  he  placed  the  papal  dectlon  in  the  hands 
of  a  genuine  ecclesiastical  senate  and  gave  a  monarchical  form 
to  the  church.  Backed  by  the  Normans  who  were  in  Rome, 
and  whose  commander,  Richard  of  Capua,  did  not  scruple  to 
strike  off  the  heads  of  many  recalcitrant  nobles,  Hildebrand 
and  the  pope  could  now  pursue  their  work  of  reform. '  Never- 
theless the  nobles  again  revolted  on  the  death  of  Nicholas  11. 
in  106 1,  and  deckired  their  purpose  of  restoring  to  Henry  IV. 
the  patriciate  and  right  of  election;  but  Hildebrand,  by 
speedily  convoking  the  cardinals,  procured  the  election  of 
Alexander  II.  (1061-73).  This  pope,  although  friendly  to 
th«  empire,  did  not  await  the. imperial  sanction,  but,  protected 
hy  the  Romans,  at  once  entered  the  Lateran  and  put  some 
otJier  riotous  nobles  to  death.  The  German  bishops,  however, 
elected  Honorius  II.,  who  had  the  support  of  the  barons.  Thus 
the  city  was  split  into  two  camps  and  a  deadly  civil  war  ensued, 
terminating,  despite  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  nobility, 
in  the  defeat  of  Honorius  IL    But  the  nobles  persevered  in 
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the  contest  and  were  the  real  masten  of  Rome.  By  conferring 
the  patriciate  on  the  emperor,  .as  their  feudal  chief,  they 
hoped  to  organize  themselves  under  the  prefect,  who  now, 
with  greatly  increased  authority,  presided  over  both  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts  in  the  absence  of  the  pope's 
representative.  In  a  general  assembly  the  Romans  elected 
their  prefect,  whose  investiture  was  granted  by  the  emperor, 
while  the  pope  elected  another.  Thus  disorder  was  brougjbl 
to  a  climax. 

Alexander  died  on  the  31st  April  1073,  and  thereupon  Hilde- 
brand was  At  last  raised  to  the  chair  as  pope  Gregory  VII. 
(1073-85).  He  reconfirmed  his  predecessors'  decrees, 
dismissed  all  simoniacal  and  non-celibate  priests, 
and  then  in  a  second  council  (1075)  forbade  the  clergy 
to  receive  investiture  at  the  hands  of  laymen.  No  bishop 
nor  abbot  was  again  to  accept  ring  or  crozier  from  king  or 
emperor.  Now,  as  ecclesiastical  dignities  included  the  possession 
of  extensive  benefices,  privileges  and  feudal  rights,  this  decree 
gave  rise  to  tremendous  dispute  and  to  fierce  contest  between 
the  empire  and  the  church.  The  nobles  took  a  very  decided 
part  in  the  struggle.  With  Cenci,  their  former  prefect,  at  their 
head,  they  rose  in  revolt,  assailed  the  pope  on  Christmas  day 
X075,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  But  their  fear  of  the  popular 
wrath  compelled  his  speedy  release;  and  he  then  decreed  the 
excommunication  and  deposition  of  the  emperor  who  had 
declared  him  deposed.  That  monarch  afterwards  made 
submission  to  Gregory  at  Canossa  (1077),  but,  again  turning 
against  him,  was  again  excommunicated.  And  in  1081  he 
returned  to  Italy  bringing  the  antipope  Clement  III.,  and 
besieged  Rome  for  forty  days.  Assembling  the  nobles  in 
his  camp,  he  there  arranged  a  new  government  of  the  city 
with  prefect  and  senate,  paJatine  judges  and  other  magistrates, 
exactly  similar  to  the  existing  government  within  the  walls. 
He  then  took  his  departure,  returned  several  times  in  vain, 
but  at  last  forced  his  way  into  the  dty  (March  1084)  and 
compelled  Gregory  .VII.  to  seek  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo.  The  emperor  was  then  master  of  Rome,  established 
the  government  he  had  previously  arranged  and,  calling  a 
parliament  of  nobles  and  bishops,  procured  the  deposition  of 
Gregory  and  the  consecration  of  Clement  III.,  by  whom  he 
was  crowned  in  1084.  He  then  attacked  aiid  seized  the 
Capitol,  and  assaulted  the  castle  in  order  to  capture  the  pope. 
But  Robert  Guiscard  brought  his  army  to  the  rescue.  Emperor 
and  antipope  fled;  the  dty  was  taken,  the  pope  liberated  and 
Rome  reduced  to  ruin  by  fire  and  pillage.  Upon  this  Gregory 
VII.,  broken  with  grief,  went  away  with  the  Normans,  and 
died  at  Salerno  on  the  25th  May  1085.  He  had  separated 
the  church  from  the  people  and  the  empire  by  a  struggle  that, 
as  Gregorovius  says,  disturbed  the  deep  sleep  of  the  middle 


Pope  Paschal  11.  (1099-1  xz8)  found  himself  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tyrannous  nobles  who  were  alike  masters  of  Rome, 
of  its  government,  and  its  spiritual  lord.  As  they  Atsdkoi 
were  divided  among  themselves,  all  the  pope  could  u-mm^UM 
do  was  to  side  with  one  party  in  order  to  overcome  *^'*'* 
the  other.  With  the  help  of  his  own  nephew  Gualfredo,  the 
prefect  Pietro  Pierleone,  and  the  Frangipani,  he  was  able  to 
keep  down  the  Corsi,  and  hold  the  Colonna  in  check.  Being 
compelled  to  repair  to  Benevento  in  xxo8,  he  left  Gualfredo 
to  command  the  militia,  Tolomeo  of  Tusculum  to  guard  the 
Campagna,  and  the  consuls  Pierleone  and  Leone  Frangipani, 
together  with  the  prefect,  in  charge  of  the  government.  The 
consulship  was  no  longer  a  mere  title  of  honour.  The  consuls 
seem  to  have  been  elected,  as  at  Ravenna,  in  imitation  of  those 
of  the  Lombard  dties,  and  were  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  and 
senate.  The  expressions  **  praefcctus  et  consules,"  "  de  sena- 
toribus  et  consulibus,"  are  now  of  frequent  occurrence.  We 
have  no  predse  knowledge  of  the  political  organization  of  the 
dty  at  this  moment;  but  it  was  an  aristocratic  government, 
similar  to  that  originally  formed  in  Florence,  as  Villani  tells 
us,  with  a  senate  and  consuls.  The  nobles  were  so  completely 
the  masters  that  t£e  pope,  in  spite  of  having  trusted  them 
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with  the  government,  could  only  return  to  Rome  with  the  aid 
of  the  Normans.  Being  now  absorbed  in  the  great  investiture 
question,  he  had  recourse  to  a  daring  plan.  He  proposed  to 
Henry  V.  that  the  bishops  should  resign  all  property  derived 
from  the  crown  and  depend  solely  on  tithes  and  donations, 
while  the  empire  should  resign  the  right  of  investiture.  Henry 
seemed  disposed  to  accept  the  suggestion,  but,  suddenly  chang- 
ing his  mind,  took  the  pope  prisoner  and  forced  him  to  yield 
the  right  of  investiture  and  to  give  him  the  crown  (11 11).  But 
the  following  year  the  party  of  reform  annulled  in  council  this 
concession,  which  the  pope  declared  to  have  been  extorted  by 
force.  By  the  death  of  Countess  Matilda  in  11x5  and  the 
bequest  of  her  vast  possessions  to  the  Holy  See,  the  pope's 
dominions  were  greatly  enlarged,  but  his  authority  as  a  niler  was 
nowise  increased.  Deeds  of  violence  still  continued  in  Rome; 
and  then  followed  the  death  of  the  prefect  Pietro.  The  nobles 
of  the  imperial  party,  joined  with  the  people,  wished  to  elect 
Pietro's  son,  also  nephew  to  Tolomeo  of  Tusculum,  who  then 
held  the  position  of  a  potent  imperial  margrave,  had  territories 
stretching  from  the  Sabine  moi'ntains  to  the  sea,  was  the 
dictator  of  Tusculum,  master  of  Latium  and  consul  of  the 
Romans.  The  pope  opposed  this  election  to  the  best  of  his 
strength;  but  the  nobles  carried  the  day,  and  their  new  prefect 
received  investiture  from  the  emperor.  Upon  this  the  pope 
again  quitted  Rome,  and  on  his  return,  two  years  later,  was 
compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  where 
he  died  in  xix8. 

The  popes  were  now  the  sport  of  the  nobles  whom  they  had 
aggrandized  by  continual  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Ntw  And  peace  seemed  at  hand  when  Innocent  II.  (1x30-43) , 

powtr  after  triumphing  over  two  antipopes,  came  to  terms 
*''*?  with  Roger  I.,  recognized  him  as  king  of  Sicily,  and 
^*^^*  gained  his  friendship  and  protection.  But  now  still 
graver  tumults  took  place.  In  consequence  of  the  division  of 
the  nobles  neither  party  could  overcome  its  foes  without  the 
aid  of  the  people,  which  thus  became  increasingly  powerful. 
Throughout  upper  and  central  Italy  the  cities  were  being 
organized  as  free  and  independent  communes  on  a  democratic 
basis.  Their  example  soon  followed  in  the  ancient  duchy  of 
Rome  and  almost  in  the  immediate  ncignbourhood  of  the 
city.  Even  Tivoli  was  converted  into  a  republic.  This  excited 
the  deepest  jealousy  in  the  Romans,  and  they  became  furious 
when  this  little  city,  profiting  by  its  strong  position  in  the  Tever- 
one  valley,  not  only  sought  to  annex  Roman  territory,  but 
dared  to  offer  successful  resistance  to  the  descendants  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  world.  In  X141  Tivoli  openly  rebelled 
against  the  mother  dty,  and  the  pope  sent  the  Romans  to' 
subdue  it.  They  were  not  only  repulsed,  but  ignominiously 
pursued  to  their  own  gates.  Afterwards,  returning  to  the 
assault  in  greater  numbers,  they  conquered  the  hostile  town. 
Its  defenders  surrendered  to  the  pope,  and  he  immediately 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  without  consulting  either  the 
people  or  the  republic.  The  soldiery,  still  flushed  with  victory, 
were  furious  at  this  slight.  They  demanded  not  only  sub- 
mission of  Tivoli  to  the  Roman  people,  but  also  permission  to 
demolish  its  walls  and  dwellings  and  expel  its  population. 
Innocent  II.  refused  consent  to  these  excesses,  and  a  memorable 
revolution  ensued  by  which  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy 
was  entirely  overthrown. 

In  1 145  the  rebellious  people  rushed  to  the  Capitol,  pro- 
claimed the  republic,  reconstituted  the  senate,  to  the  alinost 
Popmlmr  entire  exclusion  of  the  nobles,  declared  the  abolition 
fvrolv-  of  the  temporal  power,  issued  coin  inscribed  to  the 
^'*  senate,  the  people  and  St  Peter,  and  began  to  reckon 

MtnKiiM  time  from  the  day  of  the  restoration  of  liberty.  Arnold 
9fa»aat»  of  Brescia  was  not,  as  has  been  incorrectly  stated,  the 
•■^^  author  of  tMs  revolution,  for  he  had  not  yet  arrived  in 

npabOe.  Rome.  It  was  the  outcome  of  an  historic  necessity 
— above  all,  of  the  renewed  vigour  of  the  people  and  its  detesta- 
tion of  the  feudal  aristocracy.  This  body,  besides  being  divided 
into  an  imperial  and  a  national  party,  had  almost  excluded 
from  the  government  the  powerful  baronage  of  the  Campagna 


and  the  provintts.  Also,  as  we  have  before  noted,  the  Rotnam 
aristocracy  was  by  no  means  an  exclusive  caste.  Between  the 
great  aristocrats  and  the  people  there  stood  a  middle  or  new 
nobility,  which  made  common  cause  with  the  people,  whose 
chief  strength  now  lay  in  the  army.  This,  divided  into  twelve 
and  then  into  thirteen  or  fourteen  regions,  assembled  under  its 
banners  all  arm-bearing  citizens.  Thus  the  exercUus  was  also 
the  real  pioptUus  Romanus^  now  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
temporal  power.  This  purpose,  originating  in  the  struggle  <rf 
the  investitures,  was  the  logical  and  inevitable  result  of  the 
proposals  of  Paschal  II.,  which,  despite  their  rejection,  found 
a  loud  echo  in  Italy.  Lucius  II.  (1144-45)  tried  to  wiihstand 
the  revolution  by  seeking  Norman  aid  and  throwing  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  feudal  party,  but  this  only  precipitated  the 
course  of  events.  The  people,  after  having  excluded  nearly 
all  aristocrats  from  the  senate,  now  placed  at  its  head  the  nch^ 
Giordano  dei  Pierleoni,  who  had  joined  the  revolutionary  party. 
They  named  him  patrician,  but  without  prejudice  to  the 
authority  of  the  empire,  still  held  by  them  in  r»pect,  and  also 
conferred  on  him  the  judicial  powers  appertaining  to  the  aristo- 
cratic and  imperial  office  of  prefect.  The  pope  was  requested 
to  resign  the  temporal  power,  the  regalia  and  every  other 
possession,  and  content  himself  with  the  tithes  and  offerings  of 
the  faithful  according  to  the  scheme  of  Paschal  11.  He  icKlig- 
nantly  refused,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  against  the 
Capitol,  but  was  violently  repulsed,  and  received  a  blow  on  the 
head  from  a  stone,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occasioned  his 
speedy  death  on  the  xsth  February  1x45.  Eugenius  III.  was 
then  elected  (1x45-53),  but  soon  had  to  fly  to  Viterbo  in  c|uest 
of  armed  assistance,  in  consequence  of  the  senate's  resolve  to 
prevent  his  consecration  by  force  until  he  recognized  the  new 
state  of  things  in  the  Eternal  City. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Arnold  of  Brescia  arrived  in 
Rome.    His  ideas,  already  well  known  in  Italy,  had  in^Mied 
and  promoted  the  Roman  revolution,  and  he  ik>w 
came  to  determine  its  method  and  direction.    Bom 
at  Brescia  in  the  beginning  of  the  x  ath  century,  Arnold 
had  studied  in  France  under  the  celebrated  Abelard,  who  had 
instructed  him  in  theology  and  philosophy,  inspired  him  with 
a  great  love  for  antiquity,  and  stimulated  his  natural  independ- 
ence of  mind.    On  returning  to  his  native  land  he  assumed  the 
monkish  habit,  and  proved  the  force  and  fervour  of  his  character 
by  taking  part  in  all  struggles  for  liberty.    And,  together  with 
political  reform,  he  preached  his  favourite  doctrine  of   the 
necessary  renunciation  by  the  clergy  of  all  temporal  wealth. 
Expounded  with  singular  eloquence,   these  doctrines  had  a 
stirring  effect  on  men's  minds,  spread  throughout  the  dtks  of 
northern  Italy,  and  were  echoed  on  all  sides.     It  stems  un- 
doubted that  they  penetrated  to  Rome  and  helped  to  promote 
the  revolution,  so  that  Arnold  was  already  present  in  spirk 
before  he  arrived  there  in  person.    It  is  known  that  at  the 
Lateran  council  of  XX39  Innocent  II.  had  declared  these  dodxises 
to  be  inimical  to  the  church  and  enjoined  silence  on  thor  authcff. 
And,  as  at  that  time  the  party  hostile  to  liberty  was  triumf^act 
in  Brescia,  Arnold  left  his  native  place,  crossed  the  A^  and 
returned  to  France,  where  other  struggles  awaited  him.     He 
professed   no   anti-Catholic   dogmas, — only   xnaintaining   that 
when  the  pope  and  the  prelacy  deviated  from  the  gospel  rule  of 
poverty  they  should  not  be  obeyed,  but  fearlessly  opposed.    la 
France,   finding   his   master,   Abelard,   exposed   to   the   per- 
secutions of  St   Bernard,  he  assumed   his  defence   with  so 
much    ardour    that    St    Bernard    directed    the    thunders   of 
his  eloquence  against  the  disciple  as  well  as    the    master, 
saying  of  the  former,     "He  neither  eats  nor  drinks,  suffen 
hunger,  and,  being  leagued  with  the  devil,  only  thirsts  for 
the  blood  of  souls."    In  1x42  we  find  Arnold  a  wanderer  in 
Switzerland,    and   then,   suddenly   reappearing  in   Italy,   be 
arrived  in  Rome. 

Three  different  elements  entered  into  his  nature  and  inspired 
his  eloquence — an  exalted  and  mystic  temperament,  a  great  and 
candid  admiration  for  classic  antiquity  added  to  an  equal 
admiration  for  republican  freedom  independent  of  the  chnx^ 
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and  the  empire,. and  a  profound  conviction,  derived  frpm  the 
Vaudois  and  Paterine  doctrines,  that  the  church  could  only 
be  purified  by  the  renunciation  ol  temporal  wealth.  Finding 
Rome  already  revolutionized  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas, 
he  immediately  began  to  preach  there.  His  mystic  exhorta- 
tions against  the  riches  of  the  church  had  an  inflammatory 
effect,  while  his  classical  reminiscences  aroused  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Romans,  and  his  suggestion  that  they  should  imitate 
the  republican  institutions  of  upper  Italy  met  the  necessities 
of  the  time  that  had  created  the  revolution.  He  urged  the 
reconstitution  of  the  ancient  senate  and  senatorial  order,  which 
indeed  was  already  partially  accomplished,  and  of  the  ancient 
equestrian  order,  and  the  reconstruction  and  fortification  of  the 
Capitol.  His  proposed  senate  was  a  body  somewhat  resembling 
the  communal  councils  of  upper  Italy,  his  equestrian  order  a 
mounted  force  composed  of  the  lesser  nobility,  since  at  Rome, 
as  elsewhere,  the  lower  classes  had  neither  time  nor  means  to 
form  part  of  it.  AU  his  suggestions  were  accepted;  the  citizens 
laboured  strenuously  on  the  fortification  of  the  Capitol.  The 
pope  soon  beheld  the  revolution  spread  beyond  the  walls,  and 
several  cities  of  the  state  proclaimed  their  independence.  The 
barons  of  the  Campagna  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  act  as 
independent  sovereigns.  Thus  the  whole  domain  of  the  church 
was  threatened  with  dissolution.  The  pope  marched  towards 
Rome  with  his  newly  gathered  army,  but  hoped  to  come  to 
terms.  The  Romans  in  fact  recognized  his  authority,  and 
he  in  his  turn  recognized  the  republic  The  office  of  patrician 
was  abolished,  and  seems  to  have  been  replaced  by  that 
of  gonfalonier,  and  the  prefect,  answering  to  the  podesti 
of  the  other  republics,  was  revived.  The  senators  received 
investiture  from  the  pope,  who  returned  to  Rome  at  Christmas 

1X45- 

There  public  now  seems  to  have  been  fully  constituted.  The 
senate  was  drawn  from  the  lower  classes  and  the  petty  nobility, 
and  this  was  the  special  characteristic  of  the  new  revolution. 
In  1x44  there  were  fifty-six  senators,  probably  four  to  each  of 
the  fourteen  regions,  but  the  number  often  varied.  By  the  few 
existing  documents  of  the  period  we  notice  that  the  senators 
were  divided  into  senatores  consUiarii  and  ordinary  senators. 
The  former  constituted  a  smaller  council,  which,  like  the 
credetasa  or  lesser  council  found  in  other  cities,  consulted  with 
the  head  or  heads  of  the  republic  on  the  more  urgent  and  secret 
affairs  of  the  state.  And,  conjointly  with  the  rest  of  the 
senators,  it  formed  the  greater  council.  Thus  classic  traditions 
were  identified  with  new  republican  usages,  and  the  common- 
wealth of  Rome  resembled  those  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  But, 
of  course,  every  republic  had  special  local  customs  of  its  own. 
So  the  Roman  senate  had  judicial  as  well  as  political  attributes, 
and  there  was  a  curia  senatus  composed  of  senators  and  legal 
experts. 

As  was  easily  to  be  foreseen,  the  agreement  with  the  pope 
was  of  short  duration.  The  revolution  could  not  be  checked; 
the  Romans  desired  independence,  and  their  spiritual  lord  fled 
to  France,  whence,  in  xx47i  he  proclaimed  a  new  crusade,  while 
the  Romans  were  employed  in  demolishing  Tivoli,  banishing  its 
inhabitants,  and  waging  war  on  other  dties.  Giordano  Pier- 
Eeone  was  gonfalonier  and  head  of  the  republic,  and  Arnold, 
supported  by  the  popular  favour  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
lower  clergy,  was  preaching  with  even  greater  fervour  than 
before.  But  the  pope  now  re-entered  Italy,  proclaimed  Arnold 
ft  schismatic,  and  then  advancing  to  Tusculum  assembled  an 
army  in  order  to  attack  Rome.  In  this  emergency  the  Romans 
appUed  to  Conrad  III.,  the  first  emperor  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen;  and  their  urgent  letters  are  clearly  expressive  of 
Arnold's  theories  and  his  medley  on  ancient  and  modern,  sacred 
and  profane,  ideas.  "  Rome,"  so  they  said, "  is  the  fountain 
of  the  empire  confided  to  you  by  the  Almighty,  and  we  seek  to 
restore  to  Rome  the  power  possessed  by  her  under  Constantine 
and  Justinian.  For  this  end  we  conquered  and  destroyed  the 
strongholds  of  the  barons  who,  together  with  the  pope  and  the 
Normans,  sought  to  resist  us.  These  are  now  attacking  us  on 
all  aides.    Hiole  to  Rome,  the  o^iital  of  the  world,  thus  to 


esUblish~  thy  imperial  svay  over  the  Italian  and  German 
lands." 

After  long  hesitation  the  king  of  the  Romans  at  last  replied 
to  these  appeals,  stating  that  he  would  come  *'  to  re-establish 
order,  reward  the  faithful,  and  ptinish  the  rebellious."  These 
words  promised  ill.  In  fact  Conrad  had  already  arranged  terms 
with  the  pope;  but  his  life  came  to  an  end  on  the  xsth  of 
February  X152. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  I.  sumamed  Barbarossa,  who 
took  no  notice  of  the  numerous  letters  urging  him  to  come  and 
receive  the  empire  from  the  Roman  people,  which 
alone  had  the  right  of  conferring  it.  In  accordance  ^•*''** 
with  his  design  of  subduing  all  the  independent  cities, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  the  pope,  in  which  he  vowed  to  give 
no  truce  to  the  Romans,  but  subject  them  to  their  spiritual 
lord,  whose  temporal  power  should  be  restored.  The  pope,  on 
his  side,  promised  to  crown  him  emperor.  Thereupon  the 
people  again  rose  to  arms,  and  Arnold  broke  off  all  negotiations 
with  Eugenius  III.  The  senate  was  reorganized,  formed  of 
one  hundred  members,  and,  according  to  the  old  Roman  pre- 
cedent, had  two  consuls,  one  for  internal  and  the  other  for 
external  affairs.  Frederick  was  a  daring  statesman,  a  valiant 
soldier  in  command  of  a  powerful  army,  and  was  no  friend  of 
half  measures.  Accordingly  the  nobles  ventured  on  reaction. 
Finally,  to  increase  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  an  English  pope, 
Adrian  IV.,  was  elected  (1154-59),  who  was  also  a  man  of  strong 
and  resolute  temper.  In  fact,  even  before  being  able  to  take 
possession  of  the  Lateran,  he  requested  the  Romans  to  bam'sh 
Arnold,  who,  with  greater  eloquence  than  ever,  was  directing 
his  thunders  against  the  papacy.  These  utterances  increased 
the  wrath  of  Adrian,  who,  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that 
Frederick  and  his  host  were  already  in  Italy,  at  last  hiimched  an 
interdict  against  Rome.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  pope  had 
ventured  to  curse  the  Eternal  City.  The  interdict  put  a  sum- 
mary stop  to  the  religious  life  of  the  inhabitants.  Men's  minds 
were  seized  with  a  sudden  terror,  and  a  fierce  tumult  broke  out. 
Thereupon  the  senators,  whose  opposition  to  the  pope  was  less 
courageous  than  that  of  the  fallen  magnates,  prostrated  them- 
selves at  his  feet  and  implored  pardon.  But  Adrian  demanded 
the  expulsion  of  Arnold  before  consenting  to  raise  the  interdict. 
Arnold  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  Rome.  After  having  for 
nine  years  preached  succesaiully  in  favour  of  liberty,  after  having 
been  the  moving  spirit  of  the  new  revolution,  the  new  con- 
stitution, he  was  now  abandoned  by  all,  and  forced  to  wander 
from  castle  to  castle,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  some  independent 
city  capable  of  shielding  him  from  the  fierce  enmity  of  the  pope. 
Meanwhile  Frederick  I.  had  achieved  his  first  victories  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and,  leaving  ruined  cities  and  bloodshed  in  his  track, 
was  rapidly  advancing  towards  central  Italy.  The  pope  sent 
three  cardinals  to  him,  with  a  request  for  the  capture  and  con- 
signment* of  Arnold,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  the 
Visconti  of  Campagnatico.  Frederick  without  delay  caused 
one  of  the  Visconti  to  be  seized  and  kept  prisoner  until  Arnold 
was  given  up,  and  then  consigned  the  latter  to  the  papal  legates. 
The  pope  in  his  turn  gave  the  reformer  into  the  hands  of  the 
prefect,  Pictro  di  Vico,  who  immediately  hanged  his 
prisoner,  burnt  his  body  at  the  stake  and  cast  his 
ashes  into  the  Tiber.  The  execution  took  place  in  June 
1 1 55.  The  exact  date  and  place  of  it  are  unknown ;  we  only  know 
that  Arnold  met  his  fate  with  great  serenity  and  firmness. 

But  the  Romans  who  had  so  basely  deserted  their  champion 
would  not  give  up  their  republic.  Their  envoys  went  to  meet 
Frederick  near  Sutri,  and  made  an  address  in  the  usual  fantastic 
style  on  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  people  and  its  sole  right  to 
confer  the  imperial  crown.  But  Frederick  indignantly  cut  short 
their  harangue,  and  they  had  to  depart  full  of  rage.  He  then 
continued  his  march,  and,  entering  Rome  on  the  i8th  of  June 
XI 55,  was  forthwith  crowned  in  St  Peter's  by  the  pope.  There- 
upon the  Romans  rushed  to  arms,  and  made  a  furious  attack  on 
the  Leonine  city  and  the  imperial  camp.  A  desperate  battle 
went  on  throughout  the  day;  and  the  knights  proved  that  the 
equestrian  order  instituted  at  Arnold's  suggestion  was  ik)  empty 
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sham.  About  a  thousand  Romans  perished  by  the  sword  or  by 
drowning,  but  their  fellow-citizens  made  such  determined  pre- 
parations to  continue  the  struggle  that  Frederick,  on  the  zpth  of 
June,  hastily  retreated,  or  rather  fled,  and  was  escorted  as  far 
as  Tivoli  by  the  pope  and  the  cardinals.  After  all,  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy  was  not  restored,  and  the  republic  still  sur- 
vived in  the  form  bestowed  on  it  by  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
Its  existence  was  in  truth  favourable  rather  than 
'^  injurious  to  Frederick,  whose  aim  was  to  rule  over 

nmalmM.     ^^i^g  ^^ ^  ^^^^  ^^^  bishops  as  his  vassals.    He  had 

not  yet  discerned  that  his  best  policy  would  have  been  to  use 
the  republic  as  a  lever  against  the  pope.  The  latter,  with 
keener  acumen,  while  remaining  faithful  to  the  feudal  party  in 
Rome,  made  alliance  with  the  communes  of  Lombardy  and  en- 
couraged them  in  their  resbtance  to  the  emperor.  Adrian  IV. 
died  in  11 59,  and  the  national  party  elected  Alexander  III. 
(i  159-81),  who  energetically  opposed  the  pretensions  of 
Frederick,  but,  having  to  struggle  with  three  antipopes  success- 
ively raised  against  him  by  the  imperial  party,  was  repeatedly 
driven  into  exile.  During  these  schisms  the  senate  quietly 
carried  on  the  government,  administered  justice,  and  made  war 
on  some  neighbouring  dties  and  barons.  An  army  comprising 
many  nobles  of  the  national  party  marched  against  Tusculum, 
but  found  it  defended  by  several  valiant  officers  and  a  strong 
band  of  German  soldiery,  who,  on  the  29th  of  May  1167,  inflicted 
on  the  Romans  so  severe  a  defeat  that  it  is  styled  by  Gregorovius 
the  Cannae  of  the  middle  ages.  Shortly  afterwards  the  emperor 
arrived  in  Rome  with  his  antipope  Paschal  III.,  and  Alexander 
had  to  fly  before  him  to  Benevento.  Then,  at  last,  Frederick 
came  to  terms  with  the  republic,  recognized  the  senate,  which 
accepted  investiture  at  his  hands,  re-established  the  prefecture 
as  an  imperial  office,  and  bestowed  it  on  Giovanni,  son  of  Pietro 
di  Vico.  He  then  hastily  departed,  without  having  advanced 
outside  the  Leonine  city. 

Meanwhile  Pope  Alexander  continued  the  crafty  policy  of 
Adrian  and  with  better  success,  for  the  Lombard  cities  had 
AMm-  now  formed  a  league  and  inflicted  a  signal  defeat  on 
"•■' *•■  the  emperor  at  Legnano  on  the  a9th  of  May  1 1 76.  One 
npStte  ^^  ^^^  results  of  this  battle  was  the  conclusion  of 
Mtf  On  an  agreement  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  the 
pop:  latter  resigning  his  pretensions  on  Rome  and  yielding 
all  that  he  had  denied  to  Adrian.  And  by  the  treaty  of  Venice 
( I  St  of  August  1 1 77)  the  antip>ope  was  forsaken,  Alexander  III. 
recognized  and  hailed  as  the  legitimate  pontiff,  and  the  prefect  of 
Rome  again  nominated  by  the  pope,  to  whom  the  emperor 
restored  the  temporal  power,  acknowledging  him  the  in- 
dependent sovereign  of  Rome  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
from  Acquapendente  to  Ceprano.  Frederick's  troops  accom- 
panied the  pope  to  Rome,  where  the  republic  was  forced 
to  make  submission  to  him.  But,  proudly  conscious  as 
it  still  was  of  its  strength,  its  surrender  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
voluntary  concession,  and  its  terms  began  with  these  words: 
"  Totius  populi  Roman!  consiHo  et  deliberatlone  statutum  est," 
&c.  The  senators,  elected  yearly  in  September,  had  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  pope,  and  a  certain  proportion-  of  nobles  was  in- 
cluded in  their  number.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Alexander 
received  a  solemn  welcome  from  all,  but  he  iiad  neither  ex- 
tinguished nor  really  subdued  the  republic  On  the  contrary, 
men's  minds  were  more  and  more  inflamed  by  the  example  of 
freedom  displayed  in  the  north  of  Italy.  He  died  on  the  30th 
of  August  X 181.  The  fact  that  between  i  x8z  and  1 187  there  were 
three  popes  always  living  in  exile  proves  that  the  republic  was 
by  no  means  crushed.  During  the  same  period  another  blow 
was  inflicted  on  the  papacy  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI., 
son  and  successor  to  Frederick  I.,  with  Constance,  sole  heiress 
of  the  Norman  line  in  Naples.  For  thus  the  kingdom  was 
joined  to  the  empire,  and  the  popes  were  more  than  ever  in  the 
latter's  power.  On  the  20th  of  December  1x87  Clement  HI. 
(1187-91),  being  raised  to  the  pontificate,  made  a  solemn  agree- 
ment with  the  government  of  the  Capitol  .before  coming  to 
Rome.  And  this  peace  or  concordia  )Ud  Ihe  air  of  a  treaty 
between  potentates  of  equal  importance.  \.|lome  CQOfn>pt^ 


the  pope  from  the  same  standpoint  from  which  the  Lombard 
dties  had  confronted  the  emperor  after  Legnano.  This  tre^y, 
the  basis  of  the  new  constitution,  was  confirmed  on  the  last  day 
of  May  1188  (Anno  XLIV.  of  the  senate).  It  begins  with  these 
words:  "  Concordia  inter  Dominum  Papam  Qementem  lU. 
et  senatores  populumque  Romanum  super  r^alibus  et  aliis 
dignitatibus  urbis."  The  pope  was  recognized  as  supreme  kmi, 
and  invested  the  senators  with  their  dignity.  He  resumed  the 
privilege  of  coinage,  but  allowed  one-third  of  the  issue  to 
be  made  by  the  senate.  Almost  all  the  old  pontifical  rights 
and  prerogatives  were  restored  to  him.  The  pope  might  empioj 
the  Roman  militia  for  the  defence  of  his  patrimony,  but  was  to 
furnish  its  pay.  The  rights  of  the  church  over  Tivoli  and 
Tusculum  were  confirmed;  but  the  republic  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  of  making  war  on  those  dties,  and  declared  its  resdve 
to  dismantle  and  destroy  the  walls  and  castle  of  Tusculum. 
In  this  undertaking  the  pope  was  to  co-operate  with  the 
Romans,  even  should  the  unhappy  dty  make  surrender  to  him 
alone. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear,  that  the  church  had  been  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  empire,  and  that  the  republic,  despite  its  nuinerons 
concessions,  was  by  no  means  subject  to  the  diurch. 
The  pope,  in  fact,  had  obtained  liberty  of  dection,  and 
Frederick  I.,  by  resigning  the  investiture  of  the  pre- 
fect, had  virtually  renounced  his  claim  to  imperial 
power  in  Rome.  The  rq>ublic  had  no  patridan  nor  any 
other  imperial  magistrate,  and  preserved  its  indepeodence 
even  as  regarded  the  pope,  who  merely  granted  investitare 
to  magistrates  freely  chosen  by  the  people,  and  had  no 
legislative  nor  administrative  power  in  the  city.  His  temponl 
dominion  was  limited  to  his  great  possessions,  to  his  reeaha, 
to  a  supreme  authority  that  was  very  indefinite,  and  to  a 
feudal  authority  over  the  barons  of  the  Campagna  and  many 
cities  of  a  state  that  seemed  ever  on  the  point  of  disaolutioiL 
The  senate  continued  to  frame  laws,  to  govern,  and  to  administa 
justice.  The  army  carried  on  the  wars  of  tltt  republic, 
as  we  see  hy  the  tragic  fate  of  Tusculum,  which  was  r&zed  to 
the  ground  on  the  X9th  of  .\pril  1191.  Thus  the  powerful 
counts  of  Tusculum  disappeared;  they  sought  refuge  in  the 
Campagna,  and  according  to  all  probability  the  no  less  potent 
family  of  the  Colonna  sprang  from  their  line.  In  consequence 
of  these  events,  the  nobles  realized  that  the  papacy  sought 
to  reduce  them  to  vassalage.  And,  seeing  that  tltt 
republic  remained  firmly  established  and  able  to  hdp 
them,  they  began  to  adhere  to  it  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  admission  to  the  new  senate.  In  fact, 
whereas  since  1x43  plebeians  and  petty  nobles 
had  .prevailed  in  its  ranks,  nobles  of  andent  descent  are 
now  \  found  outnumbering  the  knights  and  burghers. 
But  mvix9X  this  state  of  things  caused  a  sudden  popular 
outbreak\  which  abolished  the  aristocratic  senate 
and  gave  the  headship  of  the  republic  to  a  single 
senator,  summus  senator,  named  Benedetto  "  Carissi- 
mus  "  or  "  Cams  Homo  "  or  "  Carosomo,"  of  un- 
known, but  undoubtedly  plebdan,  origin.  During 
the  two  years  he  remained  in  office  this  personage 
stripped  the  pope  of  his  revenues,  despatched 
justitiarii  even  to  the  provinces,  and  with  the  aid  of  Uw  partia- 
ment  and  other  popular  assemblies  promulgated  laws  and 
statutes;  But  he  was  overthrown  by  a  counter-revolution,  and 
Giovanni  Capocdo  of  the  party  of  the  nobles  became  senaicff 
for  two  years,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  one  <^  the  Pierieosi 
when,  ^  in  1197,  a  fresh  revolution  re-established  a  senate  of 
fifty-six  members,  chiefly  consisting  of  feudal  barons  in  high 
favour  with  Henry  VI.,  who  had  revived  the  imperial  factioa 
in  Rome.\  But  this  emperbr's  life  ended  the  same  year  as  the 
pope's,  in  1x98,  and  the  new  pontiff.  Innocent  III.  (1x98-1116), 
began  to  make  war  on  the  nobles,  who  were  again  masters  of 
the  republic.  Their  leader  was  the  prefect  Pietro  di  \'ica 
Owing  to  the  revolution  of  X143,  mo^  of  the  prefectorial  attri- 
butes were  now  vested  in  the  senate;  neverthdess,  I^ctn 
iUlU  rttaiDed  a  tribunal  of  police  both  within  and  wilhoat  the 
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dty.  But  his  main  strength  was  derived  from  the  vast  posaes- 
Th»  sions  of  the  Vico  family,  in  which  the  office  of  prefect 

o/ikv  9i  now  became  hereditary.  Very  soon,  however,  these 
y^jy^^  prefects  of  Vico  were  chiefly  regarded  as  the  great 
ttndt'  feudal  lords  of  Tusda,  and  the  independent  municipal 
tarr,  office  lost  its  true  character.  Then  the  popes  made  a 
point  of  according  great  pomp  and  dignity  to  this  nominal 
prefect,-  in  order  to  overshadow  the  senator,  who  still  re- 
presented the  independence  of  the  republic  and  had  assumed 
-many  of  the  attributes  wrested  from  the  prefect. 

But  Innocent  III.,  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things, 
contrived  by  bribing  the  people  to  arrogate  to  himself  the 
tnatrrm'  ^^^  ^^  electing  the  senator,  who  had  now  to  swear 
m,  HtdM  fealty  and  submission  to  the  pope,  and  also  that  of 
nominating  the  provincial  juslUiarii,  formerly  chosen 
by  the  government  of  the  Capitol.  This  was  a 
deadly  blow  to  the  republic,  for  the  principal  rights  of  the 
people — 1.«.  the  election  of  pope  and  emperor,  prefect  and 
senate — were  now  lost.  The  general  discontent  provoked  fresh 
revolutions,  and  Innocent  III.  employed  all  his  poUtical  dexterity 
to  ward  off  their  effects.  But.  shortly  afterwards  the  people 
made  a  loud  outcry  for  a  senate  of  fifty-six  members ;  and 
the  pope,  again  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  caused  that  number 
to  be  chosen  by  ivitlve  mediant  specially  named  by  him  for  the 
purpose.  Even  this  did  not  calm 'the  popular  discontent, 
which  was  also  stirred  by  other  disputes.  The  consequence 
was  that  when,  six  months  later,  the  pope  again  elected  a 
tingle  senator  the  Romans  rose  to  arms,  and  in  1204  formed 
a  government  of  Buoni  Uomini  in  opposition  to  that  created 
by  the  pope.  But  an  amicable  arrangement  being  con- 
cluded, the  pope  once  more  nominated  fifty-six  senators; 
and  when,  soon  after,  he  again  reduced  them  to  one,  the 
people  were  too  weary  to  resist  (1205).  Thus  the  Capitol 
was  subdued,  and  Innocent  III.  spent  his  last  years  in 
tranquillity.' 

•  On  the  23nd  of  November  1220  Honorius  III.  (1216-27) 
conferred  the  imperial  crown  on  Frederick  II.,  who  confirmed 
to  the  church  the  possession  of  her  former  states,  of  those 
bequeathed  to  her  by  Coimtess  Matilda,  and  even  of  the  March 
of  Ancona.  But  it  was  soon  seen  that  he  sought  to  dominate 
all  Italy,  and  was  therefore  a  foe  to  be  dreaded.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Honorius,  Pope  Gregory  IX.  (1327-41),  was 
speedily  insulted  and  put  to  flight  by  the  Ghibclline 
nobles,  whose  courage  had  revived,  and  the  republic 
'*'  began  to  subdue  the  Latian  cities  on  its  own  account. 
Peace  was  several  times  made  and  unmade  by  pope 
and  people;  but  no  enduring  harmony  was  possible  between 
them,  since  the  former  wished  to  subject  the  entire  state  to 
the  church,  and  the  latter  to  escape  from  the  rule  of  the  church 
and  hold  sway  over  "  the  universal  land  from  Ceprano  to 
Radicofani "  formerly  belonging  to  the  duchy.  Accordingly, 
the  Roman  people  now  appointed  judges,  imposed  taxes,  issued 
coin,  and  made  the  clergy  amenable  to  secular  tribunals.  In 
1234  the  senator  Luca  Savelli  published  an  edict  declaring 
Tusda  and  Campania  territories  of  the  republic,  and  sent  judges 
thither  to  exact  an  oath  of  obedience.  He  also  despatched 
the  militia  to  the  coast,  where  it  occupied  several  dties  and 
erected  fortresses;  and  columns  were  raised  everywhere  in- 
scribed with  the  initials  S.  P.  Q.  R.  The  pope,  unable  to 
prevent  but  equally  unable  to  tolerate  these  acts,  fled  from 
Rome,  hurling  his  anathema  against  Savelli,  "et  omnes  illos 
consiliarios  urbis  quorum  consilio,"  &c.  The  Romans  sacked 
the  Lateran  and  the  houses  of  many  cardinals,  and  marched 
on  Viterbo,  "but  were  driven  back  by  the  papal  troops. 
When  Savelli  left  office  and  Angelo  Malabranca  was 
elected  in  his  stead,  the  people  made  peace  and  sub- 
mission in  1235,  and  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
pretensions  of  subjecting  the  clergy  to  ordinary  tribu- 
nals and  the  urban  territory  to  the  republic.  Thus  matters 
were  virtually  settled  on  the  footing  established  by  Innocent 
III.,  thanks  to  the  aid  given  to  the  pope  by  Frederick  ^.,  who 
iiad  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  rebellion. 


It  may  appear  strange  that,  at  this  period  of  their  history, 
the  Romans,  after  showing  such  tenadous  adherence  to  the 
republic  and  senate,  should  have  accepted  the  rule  of  a  single 
senator  without  rushing  to  arms,  and  passed  and  repassed 
from  .one  form  of  government  to  another  with  such  surprising 
indifference.  But  on  closer  examination  it  is  plain  that  these 
changes  were  greater  in  appearance  than  reality.  We  have 
already  seen,  in  treating  of  Carosomo,  how  the  single  senator 
convoked  the  people  in  parliament  to  pasa  sanction 
on  the  laws.  But,  whenever  there  is  only  one  senator, 
we  also  continually  meet  with  the  expression  "  con- 
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silium  vel  consilia  urbis."  It  is  evident  that  when, 
instead  of  laws  to  be  approved  in  parliament  by  a 
simple  placet  or  rejected  by  a  non-placet,  matters  requiring 
consideration  had  to  be  discussed,  the  senator  convoked  a  much 
smaller  council,  consisting  only  of  the  leaders  of  the  people. 
These  leaders  were  the  heads  of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  regions 
of  the  guilds,  now  becoming  organized  and  soon  to  be  also 
thirteen  in*  number,  and  of  the  militia.  As  in  the  other 
Italian  republics,  all  these  associations  had  been  formed  in 
Rome. 

The  senator  therefore  held  consultation  with  the  leading 
men  of  the  dty;  and,  although,  eq)ecially  at  first,  these  meet- 
ings were  rather  loosely  organized,  it  is  dear  that  they  took 
the  form  of  two  councils — one  numerous  {consiglio  maggiare), 
the  other  limited  (consiglio  minare  or  sfeciaU),  co-operating 
with  and  forming  part  of  the  first.  Such  was  the  prevailing 
custom  throughout  Italy  at  the  time  when  Roman  institutions 
most,  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  other  republics.  We 
already  know  that,  from  the  date  of  Arnold's  reforms,  the  senate, 
with  its  junta  of  counsellors,  had  been  divided  into  two  parts, 
forming  when  united  a  spedes  of  greater  coundL  Therefore 
the  transition  from  a  senate  divided  into  two  parts  to  the 
greater  and  lesser  councils  must  have  been  very  easy  and 
natural  And,  seeing  that  later,  when  the  nomination  of  a 
single  senator  had  become  a  constant  practice,  the  meetings 
of  the  two  councils  are  frequently  mentioned  without  the 
slightest  remark  or  hint  as  to  their  origin,  it  is  dear  that  they 
had  been  gradually  formed  and  long  established.  Not  long 
after  the  revolution  of  1143  the  grandees  sought  to  re-enter 
the  senate;  and  the  popes  themsdves,  partly  from  dread  of 
the  people  and  partly  to  aggrandize  their  own  kindred,  con- 
tributed to  build  up  the  power  of  a  new  and  no  less  turbulent 
npbility.  This  class,  arising  between  the  x  2th  and  X3tb  centuries, 
was  composed  of  families  newly  created  by  the  popes,  together 
with  remnants  of  the  old  aristocracy,  such  as  the  Frangipani, 
Colonna,  &c.  These  nobles,  regaining  possession  of  the  senate^ 
so  completely  eliminated  the  popular  element  that,  when  the 
popes  again  opposed  them,  and,  obtaining  from  the  parlia- 
ment the  right  of  electing  the  senators,  adopted  the  expedient 
of  appointing  one  only,  the  senator  was  always  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  the  nobles.  And  then  the  people,  unable  and 
unwilling  to  renounce  republican  forma,  replaced  their  sup- 
pressed senate  by  a  greater  and  a  lesser  coundL  This  was  an 
easy  task — a  natural  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
now  began  to  constitute  the  real  strength  of  the  republic. 
Later,  with  an  increasing  detestation  for  their  nobility,  the 
Romans  decreed  that  the  single  senator  should  be  of  foreign 
birth,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  chose  Brancaleone  in  the  middle  of 
the  X3th  century. 

Thus,  after  a  long  series  of  frequent  changes  and  revolutions, 
the  Roman  republic  became  a  commonwealth,  with  an  in- 
creasing resemblance  to  those  of  the  other  Italian  dties.    The 
people  were  organized  and  armed,  the  gilds  almost  established, 
the  two  councils  gradually  constituted,  and  the  aristocracy, 
while    retaining    spedal    local    characteristics,    assumed    its. 
definitive  shape.    It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  rtf 
Rome,  like  other  Italian  dties,  now  po^essed  statutes  <>■■•■ ' 
of  its  own.    There  has  been  much  controversy  on  ••■*■*••• 
this  point.    Certain  writers  had  alluded  to  a  statute  of  X246. 
As  no  one,  however,  could  discover  any  statute  of  that  date, 
others  dedded  that  it  had  never  existed.^A  .statute,  of .  1363 
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was  recently  published  by  Professor  Camillo  Re,  who  asserted 
it  to  be  the  first  and  most  ancient  that  Rome  had  possessed. 
But  the  still  more  recent  researches  of  Messrs  La  Mantia  and 
Levi  prove  that  Professor  Re's  assertions  were  somewhat  too 
bold.  There  is  certain  evidence  of  a  siatutum  senalus  ad&tiag 
between  1212  and  1227,  of  a  sUUutum  vd  capUulare  senatoris 
vel  senaius  of  1235,  followed  in  1241  by  a  statutum  urbis.  This 
brings  us  very  near  to  the  statute  of  1246  mentioned  by  Vitalc 
and  others.  So  it  is  well  ascertained  that,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  13th  century,  Rome  possessed  statutes  at  large  composed 
of  older  limited  statutes.  The  consuls  of  the  trade  gilds  were 
from  1267  regular  members  of  the  councils;  and  the  merchants' 
gild  held  general  meetings  in  1255.  Its  statutes  were  confirmed 
in  1296  by  the  senator  Pandolfo  SavcUi,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  these,  published  in  1880  by  Signor  Gatti,  refers  to 

1317- 
Meanwhile  the  struggle  between  Frederick  11.  and  the  popq 

was  once  more  renewed.  The  former  sought  to  dominate 
Pn^triek  ^^^Xt  separate  the  state  from  the  church,  and  repress 
If.  the  republics.    The  latter,  although  really  hostile  to 

madtt»  the  Roman  free  government,  joined  it  against  the 
"'••  emperor,  who  on  his  side  favoured  the  republic  of 
Rome  and  the  nobles  most  adverse  to  the  pope.  Thus  the  new 
nobility,  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  two  different  elements, 
was  again  split  into  a  Guelph  party  headed  by  the  Orsini  and 
a  Ghibelline  party  under  the  Colonna.  And  in  1238  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  elect  two  senators  instead  of  one,  in  the 
hope  of  conciliating  both  factions  by  simultaneously  raising 
them  to  power.  Afterwards  one  only  was  elected,  alternately 
an  Orsini  and  a  Colonna,  then  again  two,  and  so  on.  But  all 
these  changes  failed  in  their  aims,  since  the  struggle  between 
emperor  and  pope  exasperated  party  feeling  in  Rome.  Fred- 
erick was  king  of  southern  Italy  and  emperor;  had  he  been 
able  to  enforce  the  whole  of  his  authority  he  would  have  been 
absolute  master  of  all  Italy,  a  state  of  things  which  the  popes 
could  not  in  any  way  tolerate.  Hence  the  obstinate  and  unin- 
terrupted struggle  which  proved  injurious  both  to  the  papacy 
and  the  empire.  The  political  genius  of  Frederick  might 
have  wrought  great  harm  to  the  city  had  not  his  mind  teemed 
with  contradictory  ideas.  Although  desirous  to  emancipate 
the  state  from  the  church,  he  was  opposed  to  the  communal 
democracy,  which  was  then  the  chief  strength  of  the  secular 
state  in  Italy.  While  combating  the  church  and  persecutii^ 
her  defenders,  he  yet  sent  heretics  to  the  stake;  although 
excommunicated,  he  undertook  a  crusade;  he  feasted  at  his 
table  philosophers,  sceptic  and  atheist  poets,  bishops  and 
Mussulmans,  he  proclaimed  anti-Christian  the  possession  of 
wealth  by  the  church,  yet  made  lavish  gifts  to  altar  and  mon- 
astery. Thus,  although  he  had  a  strong  party  in  Rome,  it 
seemed  to  dissolve  at  his  approach,  inasmuch  as  all  feared  that 
he  might  abolish  the  statutes  and  liberties  of  the  commune. 
In  fact,  when  he  advanced  towards  Rome  on  the  death  of 
Gregory  IX.  in  1241  he  was  energetically  repulsed  by  the 
people,  and  later  even  by  Viterbo,  a  city  that  had  always  been 
faithful  to  him.  But  after  he  had  withdrawn,  his  adherents 
gained  strength  and  put  to  flight  his  opponent,  Innocent  IV. 
(1243-54),  the  newly  elected  pope,  who  then  from  his  asylum 
at  Lyons  hurled  an  excommunication  against  him.  Frederick's 
death  in  December  1250  determined  the  fall  of  the  Ghibelline 
party  and  the  close  of  the  imperial  epoch  in  Italy.  The  pope 
instantly  returned  to  Rome  with  the  set  purpose  of  destroying 
the  power  of  the  Hohenstaufens.  This  was  no  longer  difficult 
when,  by  the  decease  of  Conrad  IV.  (1254^1  ^^«  ^^^^^  Conradin 
became  the  last  legitimate  representative  of  that  line,  and 
negotiations  were  already  on  foot  for  placing  the  Angevins  on 
the  Neapolitan  throne. 

The  republic  meanwhile  preserved  its  independence  against 
the  pope,  who,  among  other  concessions,  had  entirely  given  up 
to  it  the  light  of  coinage.  Nevertheless,  being  much  harassed 
by  the  factiousness  of  the  nobility,  it  was  obliged  in  1252  to 
decide  on  the  election  of  an  alien  senator  armed  with  ample 
powers,  precisely  as  other  communes  gave  the  government  into 


the  hands  of  a  podesti.  Accordingly  a  Bdofoeae 
Brancaleonc  degli  Andald,  count  of  Casalecduo,  and 
a  Ghibelline  of  much  energy  and  talent,  was  invited 
to  Rome.  But  before  accepting  office  he  insisted  on 
making  definite  terms.  He  desired  to  hold  the 
government  for  three  years;  and  this,  although  con* 
trary  to  the  statutes,  was  granted.  Further,  to  en- 
sure his  personal  safety,  he  demanded  that  many 
of  the  noblest  Roman  houses  should  be  sent  as  hostages  to 
.Bologna;  and  to  this  also  the  republic  consented.  Then,  in 
August  1252,  he  came  with  his  judges  and  notaries,  made  oath 
to  observe  justice  and  the  laws,  and  began  to  govern.  He  was 
head  of  the  repubUc  in  peace  and  in  war,  supreme  judge  and 
captain  in  chief  He  nominated  the  podestis  of  iobject  tern- 
tories,  despatched  ambassadors,  issued  coin,  concluded  treaties 
and  received  oaths  of  obedience.  The  p<^,  who  was  then  at 
Perugia,  was  greatly  afiSicted  by  the  arrival  of  this  new  master, 
but,  despairing  of  aid  from  any  quarter,  was  forced  to  nkake  a 
virtue  of  necessity.  Thus  Brancaltfone  was  able  to  seise  the 
reins  of  power  with  a  firm  grasp.  The  parliament  still  met  in 
the  square  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  oooadls 
m  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli.  There  were  besides  frequeat 
semblies  of  the  college  of  Capitoline  judges  or  assectc 
Unfortunately,  no  records  having  been  preserved  of  the 
ings  of  the  Roman  councils  and  parliament,  little  can  be  said 
of  the  manner  in  which  affairs  were  conducted.  Certai^y 
Brancaleone's  government  was  not  very  parliamentaiy.  He 
convoked  the  councils  as  seldom  as  was  possible,  althou^  he 
frequently  assembled  the  people  in  parliamenL  The  duef 
complaint  made  against  him  was  of  undue  severity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  rendered  the  clergy  amenable  to  secular 
tribunals,  subdued  the  neighbouring  dties  of  Tivoli,  Pal«tiina, 
&c.,  and  commanded  in  person  the  attacking  force.  But  his 
greatest  energy  was  directed  to  the  repression  of  the  more 
turbulent  nobles  who  were  opposed  to  him;  and  be  soon  matk 
them  feel  the  weight  of  his  hand  by  hanging  some,  banishing 
others,  and  persecuting  several  more.  But  he  too  recognised 
the  expediency  of  winning  the  popular  favour.  He  was  the 
first  senator  to  add  to  his  title  that  of  captain  of  the  people 
("  Almae  Urbis  Senator  111:  et  Roman!  Populi  Capitaneus  '^a 
He  befriended  the  people  by  promoting  the  organization  ol 
gilds  after  the  manner  of  those  of  his  native  Bologna.  There 
were  already  a  few  in  Rome,  such  as  the  merchants'  gjld  and 
that  of  the  agriculturists,  BobacUriontm  or  Bc9attan^  who 
must  have  resembled  the  so-called  mercanti  di  campagma  or 
graziers  of  the  present  day,  since  no  peasant  gild  existed 
in  Italian  republics.  The  merchants*  gild,  definitely  estab- 
lished in  1255  under  Brancaleone's  nde,  had  four  oonsak 
and  twelve  councillors,  held  meetings  and  made  laws.  The 
other  gilds,  thirteen  in  all,  were  organized  much  on  the  same 
plan.  The  admission  of  their  heads  into  the  councils  of  the 
repubUc  in'  X267  shows  how  efficaciously  their  interests  had 
been  promoted  by  Brancaleone. 

The  death  of  Innocent  IV.  and  the  dection  of  Alexander  IV. 
(1254-61),  who  was  milder  and  less  shrewd  than  his 
were  favourable  events  for  Brancaleone;  but  be  failed  to 
the  growing  discontent  of  the  clergy  and  the  more  poveifal 
nobles,  who  had  received  deadly  injuries  at  his  hands.  And 
when,  on  the  expiration  of  his  three  yean'  term  of  office,  Ut 
re-election  was  proposed,  his  enemies  rose  against  him,  arrriwit 
him  before  the  sindacatOt  threw  him  into  prison,  and  Ythttak- 
ently  protested  against  the  continuance  of  "  foreign  tyranny.** 
His  life  was  oqly  spared  on  account  of  the  hostages  sent  feo 
Bologna.  The  next  senator  chosen  was  a  Bresdan  Gneiph, 
Emanuele  de  Madio,  a  tool  of  the  nobles,  who  were  now  mastecs 
of  the  situation.  But  soon  afterwards,  in  1257,  the  gUs  rose 
in  revolt,  drove  the  noblesfrom  power,  put  the  pope  to  flight. 
and  recalled  Brancaleone  for  another  three  years'  tenn.  He 
ruled  more  sternly  than  before,  hung  several  DoUe$,  and  made 
alliance  with  Manfred,  the  representative  of  the  Swabiaa  part> 
in  Italy.  This  rendered  him  increasingly  odious  to  the  pope 
and  procured  his  excommunication.     But,  diaresardiag   the 
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Uiundcfs  of  the  church,  he  marched  against  Anagni,  the  pope's 
birthplace,  and  Alexander  was  quickly  obliged  to  humiliate 
himself  before  the  senator  of  Rome,  francaleone  next  set  to 
work  to  destroy  the  fortified  towers  of  the  nobility,  and  in  razing 
them  to  the  ground  ruined  many  of  the  adjacent  dwellings. 
Accordingly,  a  considerable  number  of  nobles  became  homeless 
exiles.  In  1258,  while  engaged  on  the  siege  of  Cometo,  Branca- 
Icone  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  and,  being  caMed  back 
to  Rome,  died  on  the  Cl^>itoline  Hill.  Thus  ended  the  career  of 
a  truly  remarkable  statesman.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle, 
Castellano  degU  Andald,  who,  hcking  the  political  genius  of  his 
nephew,  only  retained  office  until  the  following  spring  (1259), 
in  the  midst  of  fierce  and  perpetual  disturbances.  Then  the 
people,  being  bribed  by  the  pope,  joined  with  the  nobles  and 
drove  him  away.  His  life  too  was  saved  by  having  followed 
his  nephew's  shrewd  plan  of  sending  hostages  to  Bologna.  Two 
senators  of  Roman  birth  were  next  elected;  and  on  the  death 
of  Alexander  IV.  a  French  pope  was  chosen,  Urban  IV.  (i36i>64), 
thus  giving  fresh  predominance  in  the  church  to  the  anti- 
Swabian  policy.  But  the  internal  disturbances  6f  the  dty  soon 
drove  Urban  to  flight. 

At  this  period  the  fall  of  the  empire  had  induced  many  Italian 
republics  to  seek  strength  by  placing  their  governments  in  the 
hands  of  some  prince  willing  to  swear  respect  to  their  laws  and 
to  undertake  their  defence  against  neighbouring  states  and  the 
pope.  In  Rome  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibcllines  proposed  various 
candidates  for  this  office,  and  after  many  fierce  quarrels  ended 
by  electing  a  committee  of  boni homines,  charg^  with  the  revision 
of  the  statutes,  reorganization  of  the  dty,  and  choice  of  a  senator. 
This  committee  sat  for  more  than  a  year  without  nominating 
any  one,  so,  the  Guclph  party  being  now  predominant,  and  all 
being  wearied  of  this  provisional  state  of  things,  the  majority 
agreed  on  the  dcction  as  senator  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who,  at 
ctarin  the  pope's  summons,  was  already  preparing  for  the 
9tAalom  conquest  of  Naples.  The  Romans  thought  that  he 
M««(v.  ^oiiid  defend  Rome  against  the  pope,  and  the  pope 
would  defend  Rome  against  him;  and  by  thus  taking  advantage 
of  either's  jealousy  the  citizens  hoped  to  keep  thdr  republic  intact. 
In  fact,  although  Urban  IV.  had  incited  Charles  to  attack 
Naples,  he  was  by  no  means  willing  to  see  him  established  as 
master  in  Rome.  'He  accordingly  declared  that,  if  Charles 
really  wished  to  obtain  the  Neapolitan  crown,  he  must  only  accept 
the  offered  dignity  pending  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom. 
And  he  must  likewise  promise  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  over  the  senate.  Charles  soothed  him  with  the  amplest 
verbal  promises,  but  in  fact  accepted  the  senatorship  for  life.  In 
1265,  when  Urban  was  succeeded  by  Clement  IV.  (1265-68),  who 
as  a  Provencal  was  a  subject  of  Charles,  the  latter  entered  Rome 
and  was  immediately  made  senator.  Seven  days  later  (28th  of 
June)  he  recdved  the  investiture  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  and 
in  the  fdlowing  January  its  crown.  On  the  26th  of  February 
1266  the  battle  of  Benevento  was  fought,  and,  the  valiant 
Manfred  bdng  killed,  the  triumph  of  the  Guelph  Angevins  in  Italy 
was  assured.  Then,  at  the  urgent  command  of  the  pope, 
Charles  was  forced  to  resign  the  senatorship  in  the  May  of 
the  same  year.  Two  Romans  were  elected  in  his  stead,  but 
soon  fell  out  with  the  pope,  because  the  Guelph  nobles  again  tried 
to  exercise  tyranny.  The  people,  however,  profited  by  these 
disturbances  to  rise  on  its  own  account,  and  formed  a  democratic 
government  of  twenty-six  boni  homines  with  Angelo  Capocci, 
j^jj  a  Ghibdline,  as  its  captain.    By  this  government  Don 

tumry^  Henry,  son  of  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile,  was  elected 
senator;  and  he  came  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting a  Ghibdline  and  Swabian  policy  in  favour  of 
Conradin,  who  was  preparing  for  conflict.  The  rule  of  the  new 
senator  was  very  energetic,  for  he  kept  down  the  clergy,  subdued 
the  Campagna,  persecuted  the  Guelph  nobles,  made  alliance  with 
the  Tuscan  Ghibdlines,  forcibly  drove  back  the  troops  of  King 
Charles,  who  was  advancing  towards  Rome,  and  gave  a  splendid 
reception  to  Conradin.  But  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo  (23rd  of 
August  1268),  followed  by  the  murder  of  Conradin,  proved  fatal 
to  the  Ghibdline  party.    Charles  was  re-elected  senator  imme- 


diately after  the  battle,  and  the  pope  confirmed  his  powers  for 
a  term  of  ten  years,  after  having  already  named  him  imperial 
vicar  in  Tuscany.  On  the  i6th  of  September  Charles  for  the 
second  time  took  possession  of  the  Capitol,  and  ruled  Rome 
firmly  by  means  of  vice-governors  or  vicars. 

The  Swabian  line  was  now  extinct,  and  in  Charles's  hands 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom  had  become  a  fid  of  the  church.  The 
empire  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  no  longer  formidable.  Now 
therefore  was  the  moment  for  treating  with  it  in  order  to  restrain 
Charles,  and  also  for  making  use  of  the  French  king  to  keep  the 
empire  in  check.  And  this  was  the  policy  of  Nicholas  III. 
(1277-80),  who  hastened  to  extract  advantageous  promises 
from  Rudolph  of  Habsbui|f,  the  new  candidate  for  the  imperial 
crown.  In  1278,  the  ten  years'  term  having  expired,  he  deprived 
Charles  of  the  senatorship  and  appointed  Rudolph  vicar  of 
Tuscany.  After  dedaring  that  he  left  to  the  people  the  right  of 
electing  the  senatcMr,  he  promulgated  a  new  constitution  (i  8th  of 
July  1278)  which,  while  confirming  the  rights  of  the  church  over 
the  dty,  prohibited  the  dection  of  any  foreign  emperor,  prince, 
marquis,  count  or  baron  as  senator  of  Rome.  Thus  the 
Cdonna,  Savelli,  Orsini,  Annibaldi  and  other  Roman  nobles 
again  rose  to  power,  and  the  republic  was  again  endangered  and 
plunged  in  disorder.  The  Romans  then  gave  the  Th» 
reconstitution  of  the  dty  into  the  pope's  hands  by  J'^JT 
yielding  to  him  the  right  of  nominating  senators,  de-  umndu 
daring,  however,  that  this  was  a  personal  concession  o/<A* 
to  himself,  and  not  to  the  popes  in  general.  So  P^f*^ 
Nicholas  proceeded  to  name  senators,  alternating  a  Colonna 
with  an  Orsini,  or  siroidtaneously  choosing  one  of  each  fac- 
tion. The  same  power  over  the  senate  was  granted  with  the 
same  restriction  to  Martin  IV.  (1281-85),- and  he  at  once  re- 
dected  Charles  of  Anjou.  Thus,  greatly  to  the  dbgust  of  the 
Romans,  the  Capitol  was  again  invaded  by  French  vicars, 
notaries,  judges  and  soldiery.  But  the  terrible  blow  dealt  at 
Charle&'s  power  by  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (31st  of  March  1282) 
resounded  even  in  Rome.  The  Orsini,  backed  by  the  people, 
rose  to  arms,  massacred  the  French  garrison,  and  quickly 
re<«stablished  a  popidar  government.  Giovanni  Cencio,  a 
kinsman  of  the  Onsini,  was  elected  captain  and  defender  of  the 
people,  and  ruled  the  dty  with  the  co-operation  of  the  senator 
and  a  council  of  priors  of  the  gilds.  This  government  was  of 
brief  duration,  for,  although  the  pope  had  professed  his  willing- 
ness to  tolerate  the  experiment,  he  quickly  arranged  fresh 
terms,  and,  forsaking  diaries  of  Anjou,  again  nominated  two 
Roman  senators.  Pope  and  king  both  died  in  1285,  and 
Nicholas  IV.  (1288-92),  also  holding  sway  over  the  senate, 
favoured  the  Colonna  in  order  to  curb  the  growing  mastery  of 
the  Orsini.  But  thus  there  were  two  powerful  houses  instead  of 
one.  In  fact,  Giovanni  Colonna,  when  elected  senator,  ruled 
from  the  Capitol  as  an  independent  sovereign,  conducted  in 
person  the  campaign  against  Viterbo,  and  subjected  that  dty 
to  the  republic  on  the  3rd  of  May  1291. 

When  one  of  the  Gaetani,  Boniface  VHI.  (i  294-1303),  was 
raised  to  the  papal  chair,  the  extent  of  the  Colonnas'  power 
became  evident  to  all.  Boniface  opposed  them  in 
order  to  aggrandize  his  own  kin,  and  they  showed  ym, 
equal  virulence  in  return.  The  Cardinals  Colonna 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  legitimate  pope,  and  he 
excommunicated  them  and  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  their 
house.  Even  after  he  had  subdued  them  and  destroyed 
Palestrina,  their  prindpal  fief,  the  drama  did  not  yet  come 
to  an  end.  Bom'face  had  a  very  lofty  conception  of  the  church, 
and  desired  to  establish  her  supremacy  over  the  state.  The 
king  of  France  (Philip  the  Fair)  believed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  Angevin  successes  entitled  him  to  fill  the  place  in 
Italy  vacated  by  the  Swabians,  and  to  play  the  master  there. 
This  led  to  a  tremendous  contest  in  which  all  the  French  sided 
with  thdr  king.  And  shortly  afterwards  a  plot  was  hatched 
against  the  pope  by  the  agents  of  France  and  the  Colonna. 
These  determined  enemies  of  the  pope  met  with  much  favour 
in  Rome,  on  account  of  the  general  irritation  against  the 
Gaetani  and  the  enormous  power  conferred  on  them  by  Boniface. 
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Suffice  it  to  ny  that  they  were  now  lords  of  the  whole  of  fewer 
Latium,  from  Capo  Circeo  to  Ninfa,  from  Cq>raxio  to  Subiaco. 
Thus  Sdarra  Colomia  and  a  Frenchman  named  Nogaret  were 
able  to  fall  on  the  pope  at  Anagni,  insult  him,  and  take  him 
prisoner.  The  people  rising  to  his  rescue,  the  conspirators 
were  put  to  flight.  But  when  Boniface  returned  to  Rome 
with  the  escort  and  protection  of  the  Orsini,  who  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  dty,  he.  found  that  he  was  virtually 
a  captive  in  their  hands.  He  felt  this  so  keenly  that  he  died 
of  rage  and  exhaustion  on  the  nth  of  October  1303.  The  brief 
pontificate  of  his  successor  Benedict  XI.  was  followed  by  that 
of  Clement  V.  (1305-14),  a  Frenchman,  who,  instead  of  coming 
to  Rome,  summoned  the  cardinals  to  France.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  church's  so  called  exile  in  Avignon,  which, 
although  depriving  Rome  of  a  scource  of  wealth  and  influence, 
left  the  republic  to  pursue  its  own  course.  It  employed  this 
freedom  in  trying  to  hold  its  own  against  the  nobles, 
whose  power  was  much  lessened  by  the  absence  of 
^^^^  the  pope,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  fresh  strength 
4tmJ^  by  organizing  the  thirteen  legions,  which,  as  we 
cracto  have  shown,  were  associations  of  a  much  firmer 
'"^  nature  in  Rome  than  the  gilds.  Accordingly,  in 
1305,  a  captain  of  the  people  was  elected  with  thirteen  elders 
and  a  senator,  Paganino  della  Torre,  who  governed  for  one 
year.  The  p<^  was  opposed  to  these  changes  at  first,  but 
in  X310  he  issued  a  brief  granting  Rome  full  permission 
to  select  its  own  form  of  government.  Thus,  the  first  pope 
in  Avignon  restored  the  rights  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
latter,  even  with  church  and  empire  so  far  removed,  still 
considered  Rome  the  Eternal  City,  the  source  of. all  law,  and 
the  only  natural  seat  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  government 
of  the  world.  To  their  republic,  they  thought,  appertained 
a  new  and  lofty  destiny,  nor  could  it  ever  be  content  to  descend 
to  the  level  of  other  Italian  municipalities. 

On  the  6th  of  January  1309  Henry  VII.  was  crowned  king 
qf  the  Romans  at  Aix-la-Chapelle;  and  so  greatly  were  men's 
minds  changed  in  Italy  that,  throughout  the  land,  he 
was  hailed  as  a  deliverer.  He  wished  to  restore  (he 
grandeur  of  the  empire,  and  the  Italians,  above  all 
Dante  Alighieri,  beheld  in  him  the  champion  of  the  state  against 
the  church,  who,  after  becoming  the  foe  of  communal  liberty, 
had  forsaken  Italy  and  withdrawn  to  France.  Thf  Roman 
people  shared  these  ideas,  and  awaited  Henry  with  equal 
impatience,  but  the  nobles  rose  in  opposition.  The  Orsini, 
leaders  of  the  Guelphs,  and  allied  with  Robert  of  Naples,  took 
possession  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  and  the  Trastevcre. 
Hence,  when  Heniy  reached  Rome  in  May  131 2,  alter  seizing 
the  iron  crown  at  Milan,  he  was  obliged  to  act  on  the  offensive. 
He  took  the  Capitol  by  assault,  but,  failing  in  his  attack  on  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  was  pursued  by  its  Neapolitan  garrison.' 
Forsaken  by  many  discouraged  adherents,  he  was  forced  to 
recognize  the  expediency  of  departure.  First,  however,  he 
desired  to"  be  crowned  at  the  Lateran,  St  Peter's  being  held 
by  his  foes.  The  cardinnh  refused  his  request,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  by  the  threats  of  the  people,  who,  reasserting 
their  ancient  rights,  insisted  that  the  coronation  should  take 
place  without  delay.  .  And  the  ceremony  was  performed  on 
the  29th  of  June  131 2.  The  emperor  then  resolved  to  depart 
in  spite  of  the  popular  protest  against  his  leaving  the  natural 
seat  of  the  empire,  and  on  the  20th  of  August  started  for 
Tuscany,  where  worse  fortune  awaited  him. 

Their  differences  settled,  the  nobles  expelled  the  captain 
of  the  people  left  by  Henry,  and  elected  as  senators  Sciarra 
Colonna  and  Francesco  OrsinL  But  this  was  the 
signal  for  a  popuhir  revolt.  The  Capitol  was 
attacked,  the  senators  put  to  flight,  and  Jacopo 
Arlotti  elected  captain  with  a  coimdl  of  twenty-six 
worthies  (buoni  homint).  The  new  leader  instantly 
summoned  the  chief  nobles  before  his  tribunal,  had  them 
chained  and  cast  into  prison,  and  demolished  many  of  their 
houses  and  strongholds.  But,  having  thus  humiliated  their 
pride,  Arlotti  dared  not  put  them  to  death,  and,  releasing  them 
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from  confinement,  banished  them  to  their  estates,  where  tbey 
plunged  into  hostile  preparations.  Meanwhile  the  victoriots 
people  convoked  a  parliament  and  decreed  that,  the  aristocracy 
being  now  overthrown,  the  tribunUia  polestas  alone  shouM 
invite  the  emperor  to  make  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  Cafatol, 
and  recxive  his  authority  from  the  people  of  Rome.  This 
conception  of  the  Roman  power  will  now  be  seen  to  hrcwnc 
more  and  more  definite  until  finding  its  last  exprBBOo  ia 
Cola  <ii  Ricnzi.  Pope  Clement,  resigning  himself  to  necessity, 
acknowledged  the  new  government  under  the  energetic  rsk 
of  Arlotti.  The  latter  now  joined  the  GhibeUines  of  the 
Campagna  against  the  Orsini  and  the  Neapolitans,  subdued 
Velletri,  and  gave  it  a  podestA.  But  then  the  Gaetani,  who 
were  Guelphs,  tmited  with  the  Orsini  and  the  Nqapolitajis, 
and,  giving  battle  to  the  GhibeUines  in  the  Campagna,  routed 
them  in  such  wise  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular  govemzDcat. 
The  nobles  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  attacked  the  C^fMtcd. 
made  Arlotti  their  prisoner,  and  re-elected  the  senators  Sciarra 
Colonna  and  Francesco  Orsini.  Close  upon  these  reverses  caxoe 
the  death  of  Henry  VII.  (24th  of  August  13x3)  at  Buonconveato 
near  Siena,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Ghibelline  party  in  Italy. 
Thereupon  King  Robert  of  Naples,  being  named  senator  by 
the  pope,  immediately  appointed  a  vicar  in  Rome.  CleiiMSkt 
likewise  profited  by  the  .vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne  to  name 
the  king  imperial  vicar  in  Tuscany.  And  he  died  on  the  ^otb  of 
April  13x4,  well  content  to  have  witnessed  the  triumphs  of 
the  Gudphs  in  Italy. 

Affairs  took  a  fresh  turn  under  Pope  John  XXII.  (1316-54). 
Rome  was  still  ruled  by  the  vicars  of  King  Robert;  l>ut, 
owing  to  the  continued  absence  of  the  popes,  matters  grew 
daily  worse.  Trade  and  industry  declined,  revenue  diminished, 
the  impoverished  nobles  were  exceedingly  turbulent,  deeds 
of  murder  and  violence  occurred  on  all  sides;  even  by  day 
the  streets  of  the  dty  were  unsafe.  Hence  there  was  universal 
discontent.  Meanwhile  Louis  the  Bavarian,  who  in  13 14  had 
been  crowned  king  of  the  Romans,  having  overcome  his  Getnun 
enemies  at  MUhldorf  in  1322,  turned  against  the  pope,  osc 
of  his  fiercest  opponents.  Louis  was  surrounded  by  MiEu>Tite 
friars,  supporters  of  the  poverty  of  the  church,  and  oonscqacntly 
enemies  to  the  temporal  power.  They  were  men  of  the  stamp 
of  William  of  Occam,  Marsilio  of  Padiia,  Giovanni  JanduzK), 
and  other  philosophers  favourable  to  the  rights  of  the  empire 
and  the  people.  Accordingly  the  Italian  GhibeUines  hsikd 
Louis  as  they*  had  previously  hailed  Henry.  Even  the  Roro:is 
people  were  roused  to  action,  and,  driving  out  the  representa- 
tives and  partisans  of  King  Robert,  in  the  ^ring  of  13^7, 
seized  on  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  again  established  a 
democratic  government.  "  Nearly  aU  Italy  was  stirred  to 
new  deeds,"  says  G.  ViUani,  "and  the  Romans  rose  to  anas 
and  organized  the  people  "  (bk.  x.  c.  20).  Regardless  of  tbt 
reproofs  of  the  pope,  they  elected  a  haughty  Ghibelline, 
Sdarra  Colonna,  captain  of  the  people  and  general 
of  the  militia,  with  a  council  of  fifty-two  popoUtm, 
four  to  each  region.  Then,  ranged  under  the  standards 
of  the  militia,  the  Romans  gave  chase  to  the  foes  of 
the  republic,  and  Sdarra,  returning  victorious,  ascended  to 
the  Capitol  and  invited  Louis  the  Bavarian  to  Rome. 
The  summons  was  obeyed;  on  the  7th  of  January 
X328  the  king  was  already  encamped  in  the  Neronian 
Fields  with  five  thousand  horse  and  a  considerable  number 
of  foot  soldiers,  and,  with  better  fortune  than  H«iry  VU^ 
was  able  to  enter  the  Vatican  at  once. 

Endrcled  by  a  crowd  of  heretics,  reformers  and  Minorite 
brethren,  he  convoked  a  parliament  on  the  Capitol,  *<Jri<^ 
that  the  imperial  crown  might  be  conferred  upon  him  by  tbe 
people,  from  whom  alone  he  wished  to  recdve  it.  And  the 
people  proclaimed  him  their  captain,  senator  and  empGnr. 
On  the  X7th  of  January  his  coronation  took  place  in  St  Peter's. 
But,  as  he  had  neither  money  nor  practical  sense,  his  mctbod 
of  taxation  and  the  excesses  committed  by  himself  and  his 
over-excited  philosophers  speedily  aroused  the  popular  dis- 
content.    His  ecdesiastical  vicar,  Marsilio    of    Padoa,   ai^ 
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Giovanni  Janduno  placarded  the  walls  with  insulting  manifestoes 
against  the  pope,  whom  the  Minorites  stigmatized  as  a  heretic 
and  wished  to  depose.  In  April  Louis  twice  assembled  the 
parliament  in  St  Peter's  Square,  and,  after  obtaining  its  sanction 
to  several  anti-papal  edicts,  declared  John  XXII.  degraded 
.and  deposed  as  a  heretic  This  was  a  very  strange  and  novel 
spectade,  the  more  so  that,  as  was  spetdHy  proved,  the  Romans 
were  stirred  by  no  anti-Catholic  spirit,  no  yearning  for  religious 
reform.  Jacopo  O>lonna,  a  canon  of  the  Lateran,  was  able 
to  make  his  way  into  Rome  with  four  masked  companions,  to 
publicly  read,  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  before  a  great  multitude, 
the  excommunication  launched  against  the  emperor  by  the 
deposed  pope,  to  traverse  the  entire  dty,  and  to  withdraw  un- 
molested to  Palestrina.  Meanwhile  the  emperor  contented 
himself  with  decreeing  that  henceforth  the  popes  must  reside 
in  Rome, — that  if,  when  invited,  they  should  fail  to  come 
they  would  be  thereby  held  deposed  from  the  throne.  As  a 
logical  consequence,  proceedings  were  immediatdy  begun  for 
the  election  of  the  new  pope,  Nicholas  V.,  who  on  the  zath  of 
May  was  proclaimed  by  the  popular  voice  in  St  Peter's  Square, 
and  received  the  imperial  sanction.  But  this  q;>hemeral 
dranui  came  to  an  end  when  the  emperor  departed  with  his 
antipope  on  the  4th  of  August.  This  caused  the  immediate 
downfall  of  the  democratic  govenunent.  Bertoldo  Orsini,  who 
had  returned  to  Rome  with  his  Gudphs,  and  Stefano  Colonna 
were  elected  senators,  and  confirmed  in  the  office  by  Cardinal 
Giovanni  Orsini  in  the  name  of  the  pope.  A  new  parliament 
cancelled  the  emperor's  edicts,  and  had  them  burnt  by  the 
public  executioner.  Later,  Nicholas,  tho  antipope,  went  with 
a  rope  about  his  neck  to  make  submission  to  John  XXII.,  and 
Louis  promised  to  disavow  and  retract  all  that  he  had  done 
against  the  church,  provided  the  sentence  of  exconununication 
were  withdrawn.  This,  however,  was  refused.  Never  had 
the  emiMfe  fallen  so  low.  Meanwhile  King  Robert  was  again 
supreme  in  Rome,  and,  being  re-dected  senator,  appointed 
vicars  there  as  before.  Anarchy  reigned.  Tlie  dty  was  torn 
by  factions,  and  the  provinces  rebelled  against  the  French 
representatives  of  the  pope,  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  Italian 
affairs,  were  at  a  loss  how  to  act. 

And  after  the  dection  of  Benedict  XII.  (1334-42)  confusion 
reached  so  great  a  pitch  that,  on  the  expiration  of  Robert's 
senatorial  term,  the  Romans  named  thirteen  heads  of  regions 
(o  carry  on  the  government  with  two  senators,  while  the  king 
still  sent  vicars  as  before.  The  people,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
once  more  granted  the  supremacy  of  the  senate  to  the  pope, 
and  he  nominated  two  knights  of  Gubbio,  Giacomo  di  Cante 
dei  GabrieUi  and  Bosone  Novello  dd  Gabrielli,  who  were 
succeeded  by  two  other  senators  the  following  year.  But  in 
X339  the  Romans  attacked  the  Capitol,  named  two 
senators  of  their  own  choice,  re-established  a  demo- 
cratic government,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Florence 
to  ask  for  the  ordinances  of  justice  (ordinamenti 
della  giustiMia)t  by  which  that  dty  had  broken  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  and  also  that  a  few  skilled  dtizens  should  lend 
their  help  in  the  reconstitution  of  Rome.  Accordingly  some 
Florentines  came  with  the  ordinamentit  some  portions  of  which 
may  be  recognized  in  the  Roman  statutes,  and,  after  first  re- 
arranging the  taxes,  dected  thirteen  priors  of  the  gilds,  a  gonfa- 
lonier of  justice,  and  a  captain  of  the  people  after  the  Florentine 
manner.  But  there  was  'a  dissimilarity  in  the  conditions  of  the 
two  cities.  The  gilds  having  little  influence  in  Rome,  the 
projected  reform  failed,  and  the  pope,  who  was  opposed  to  it,  re- 
electni  the  senators.  Thereupon  public  discontent  swelled, 
and  especially  when,  by  the  foundation  of  the  papal  palace  of 
Avignon,  it  was  evident  that  Benedict  XII.  had  no  intention  of 
restoring  the  Holy  See  to  Italy.  This  pope  was  succeeded  in 
1342  by  Clement  VI.  (i34»-Sa)i  and  King  Robert  in  1343  hy 
his  niece  Joanna;  and  the  latter  event,  while  plunging  the 
kingriom  in  anarchy,  likewise  aggravated  the  condition  of  Rome. 
For  not  only  were  the  Neapolitan  sovereigns  still  very  powerful 
there,  but  the  prindpal  Roman  nobles  held  large  fiefs  acrou 
the  Neapolitan  borders. 


Shortly  before  this  another  revolution  in  Rome  had  re- 
established the  government  of  the  thirteen  dders  and  the 
two  senators.  The  people,  bdng  anxious  to  show 
their  intention  of  respecting  the  papal  authority,  had 
despatched  to  Avignon  as  ambassador  of  the  republic, 
in  X343,  a  man  destined  to  make  much  noise  in  the  world.  This 
was  Cola  di  Riend,  son  of  a  Roman  innkeeper^  a  notary,  and 
an  impassioned  student  of  the  Bible,  the  fathers,  Livy,  Seneca, 
Cicero,  and  Valerius  Maximus.  Tlioroughly  imbued  with  a 
half  pagan,  half  Christian  spirit,  he  bdieveid  that  he  bad  a 
divinely  inspired. mission  to  revive  the  andent  glories  of  Rome. 
Of  handsome  presence,  full  of  fantastic  doquence,  and  stirred 
to  enthusiasm  by  contemplation  of  the  ruined  monuments  of 
Rome,  he  harangued  the  people  with  a  stilted  oratory  that  en- 
chanted their  ears.  He  hated  the  nobles,  because  one  of  his 
brothers  .had  been  killed  by  them;  he  loved  the  republic,  and 
in  its  name  addressed  a  statdy  Latin  q>eech  to  the  astonished 
pope,  and,  offering  him  the  supreme  power,  besought  his  instant 
return  to  Rome.  He  also  befoged  him  to  allow  the  dty  to  cele- 
brate a  jubilee  every  fifty  years,  and  then,  as  a  personal  request, 
asked  to  be  liominated  notary  to  the  urban  chamber.  The 
pope  consented  to  everything,  and  Riend  communicated  this 
good  news  to  Rome  in  an  emphatically  worded  epistle.  After 
Easter,  in  1344,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  found  to  his  grid 
that  the  dty  was  a  prey  to  the  nobles.  He  immediately  began 
to  admonish  the  latter,  and  then,  draped  in  a  toga  adorned 
with  symbols,  -exhibited  and  explained  allegorical  designs  to 
the  people,  and  announced  the  speedy  restoration  Sf  the 
past  grandeur  of  Rome.  Finally  he  and  a  few  burghers  and 
merchants,  whom  he  had  secretly  inflamed  by  his  discourses, 
made  a  solenm  vow  to  overthrow  the  nobility  and  consolidate  the 
republic.  The  moment  was  favourable,  owing  to  the  anarchy 
of  Naples,  the  absence  of  the  pope,  the  weakness  of  the  empire 
and  the  dilutes  of  the  barons,  although  the  latter  were  still 
very  potent  and  constituted,  as  it  were,  a  separate  government 
opposed  to  that  of  the  people.  Riend,  having  gained  the  pope's 
ecclesiastical  vicar  to  his  side,  passed  in  prayer  the  m'ght  of  the 
xgth  of  May  1347,  placing  hu  enterprise  under  the  protection 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  following  day  marched  to  the 
Capitol,  surrounded  by  his  adherents,  convoked  a  parliament 
of  the  people,  and  obtained  its  sanction  for  the  following  pro- 
posals:— that  all  pending  lawsuits  should  be  at  once  deddcd; 
that  justice  should  be  equally  administered  to  all;  that  every 
region  should  equip  one  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  twenty-five 
horse;  that  the  dues  and  taxes  should  be  rearranged;  that  the 
forts,  bridges  and  gates  of  the  dty  should  be  hdd  by  the  rector 
fii  the  people  instead  of  by  the  nobility;  and  that  granaries 
should  b^  opened  for  the-  public  use.  On  the  same  day,  amid 
general  homage  and  applause,  Riend  was  proclaimed  head  of 
the  repuUic,  with  the  title  of  tribime  and  liberator  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Republic,  "  by  authority  of  the  most  merdful  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  nobles  wiUidrew  scoffing  but  alarmed. 
Riend  engaged  a  body-guard  of  one  hundred  men^  and  assumed 
the  command  of  thirteen  hundred  infantry  and  three  hundred 
and  ninety  light  horse;  he  abolished  the  senators,  retained  the 
Thirteen  and  the  general  and  q>edal  councils,  and  set  the 
administration  on  a  new  footing.  These  measures  and  the 
prompt  submisdon  of  the  other  dties  of  the  state  brought  an 
instant  increase  of  revenue  to  Rome. 

This  revolution,  as  will  be  noted,  was  of  an  entirdy  novd 
stamp.  For  its  leader  despatched  envoys  to  all  the  dties 
of  Italy,  exhorting  them  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants, 
and  send  representatives  to  the  parliament  convoked  for  the 
I  St  of  August,  inasmuch  as  the  liberation  of  Rome  also  implied 
the  "liberation  of  the  sacred  land  of  Italy."  In  Riend's 
judgment  the  Roman  revolution  must  be,  not  munidpal,  but 
national,  and  even  in  some  points  universaL  And  this  idea 
was  wdcomed  with  general  enthusiasm  throughout  the  peninsula. 
Solemn  festivals  and  procesdons  were  held  in  Rome;  and, 
when  the  tribune  went  in  state  to  St  Peter's,  the  canons  met 
him  on  the  steps  chanting  the  Vent,  Creator  Spiritui,  Even 
the  pope,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  accorded  his  approval  to 
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RienzTs  deeds.  The  provincial  cities  did  homage  to  Rome 
and  her  tribune,  and  almost  all  the  rest  of  Italy  gave  him  its 
enthusiastic  adherence.  The  andent  sovereign  people  seemed 
on  the  point  of  resuscitation.  And  others  besides  the  multitude 
were  fascinated  and  carried  off  their  feet.  Great  men  like 
Petrarch  were  transported  with  joy.  The  poet  lauded  Cola 
di  Ricnzi  as  a  sublime  and  supernatural  being,  the  greatest  of 
ancient  and  modern  men.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  all 
this  enthusiasm  was  mainly  factitious.  On  the  26th  of  July 
a  new  parliament  was  called,  and  this  decreed  that  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  granted  to  the  empire  and  church  must  now  be 
vcsteid  in  the  Roman  people,  from  whom  they  had  first  emanated. 
But  on  the  convocation  of  the  national  parliament  fewrepre- 
sentatives  obeyed  the  summons  and  the  scheme  was  a  failure. 
All  had  gone  well  so  long  as  principles  only  were  proclaimed,  but 
when  words  had  to  be  followed  by  deeds  the  municipal  feeling 
awoke  and  distrust  began  to  prevail.  Nevertheless,  on  the  zst 
of  August  Rienzi  assumed  the  spurs  of  knighthood  and  passed 
a  decree  declaring  that  Rome  would  now  resume  her  old  jurisdic- 
tion  over  the  world,  invoking  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Italy,  grant- 
ing the  Roman  citizenship  to  all  her  cities,  and  proclaiming 
them  free  in  virtue  of  the  freedom  of  Rome.  This  was  a  strange 
jumble  of  the  ancient  Roman  idea  combined  with  the  medieval. 
It  was  a  dream  of  Rienzi's  brain,  but  it  was  also  the  dream  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch.  The  conception  of  the  empire  and  the 
history  of  Italy,  particularly  that  of  andent  and  medieval 
Rome,  were  inevitably  preparing  the  way  for  the  national  idea. 
This  Rienzi  foresaw,  and  this  constitutes  the  true  grandeur 
of  his  character,  which  in  other  respects  was  not  exempt  from 
pettiness  and  infirmity.  He  pursued  his  course,  therefore,  un- 
dismayed, and  had  indeed  gone  too  far  to  draw  back.  On  the 
15th  of  August  he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  tribune  with 
great  pomp,  and  confirmed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  to 
all  natives  of  Italy.  But  practical  matters  had  also  to  be  taken 
into  account,  an^  it  was  here  that  his  weakness  and  lack  of 
judgment  were  shown.  The  nobles  remained  steadily  hostile,  and 
refused  to  yield  to  the  charm  of  his  words.  Hence  conflict  was 
unavoidable;  and  at  first  Rienzi  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the 
Gaetani  by  means  of  Giovanni  G>lonna.  He  next  endeavoured 
to  suppress  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  tactions,  and  to  riestore 
Italy  to  "  holy  union  "  by  raising  her  from  her  present  abase- 
ment. 

The  ftopCf  however,  was  weary  of  toleration,  and,  coming 
to  terms  with  the  nobles,  incited  them  to  war.  They  accord- 
ingly moved  from  Palestrina,  and  on  the  30th  of  'November 
were  encamped  before  Rome.  Rienzi  now  put  forth  his 
energy.  He  had  already  called  the  militia  to  arms,  and  a 
genuine  battle  took  place  in  which  eighty  nobles,  chiefly  of  the 
Colonna  clan,  were  left  dead.  This  was  a  real  catastrophe  to 
them,  and  the  aristocracy  never  again  achieved  the  rule  .of  the 
republic  But  Rienzi's  head  was  turned  by  this  sudden  success. 
In  great  need  of  money,  he  began  to  play  the  tyrant  by  levying 
taxes  and  exacting  instant  obedience.  The  papal  legate  saw 
his  opportunity  and  seized  it,  by  threatening  to  bring  a  charge 
of  heresy  *  against  the  tribune.  Rienzi  was  dismayed.  He 
declared  himself  friendly  to  the  pope  and  willing  to  respect  his 
authority;  and  he  even  sought  to  condliate  the  nobles.  At 
this  moment  certain  Neapolitan  and  Hungarian  captains,  after 
levying,  soldiers  with  the  tribune's  consent,  joined  the  nobles 
and  broke  out  in  revolt.  On  their  proving  victorious  in  a  pre- 
liminary encounter  with  some  of  Rienzi's  guards,  the  tribune 
suddenly  lost  heart,  resigned  the  power  he  had  held  for  seven 
months,  and  took  refuge  with  a  few  trusty  adherents  in  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo  on  the  15th  December  1347.  Thence  he 
presently  fled  to  Naples,  vainly  hoping  to  find  aid,  and  after- 
wards disappeared  for  some  time  from  the  scene. 

Meanwhile  the  Romans  remained  tranquil,  intent  on  making 
money  by  the  jubilee;  but  no  sooner  was  this  over  than  dis- 
orders broke  out  and  the  tyranny  of  the  baronage  recommenced. 
To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  application  was  made  to  the 
pope.  He  consulted  with  a  committee  of  cardinals,  who  sought 
the  advice  of  Petrarch,  and  the  poet  suggested  a  popular  govern- 


ment, to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  nobles,  snce  tbesei, 
he  said,  were  strangers  who  ruined  the  dty.  The  people  had 
already  elected  the  Thirteen,  and  now.  encouraged  by  tltese 
counsels,  on  the  26th  of  December  1351  chose  Giovanni  Perroae 
as  head  of  the  republic.  But  the  new  leader  was  unable  to  with- 
stand the  hostilities  of  the  nobles;  and  in  September  1353 
Francesco  Baroncelli  was  elected  tribune.  He  was  a  follower 
of  Rienzi,  had  been  his  ambassador  to  Florence  and  did  little 
beyond  imitating  his  mode  of  government  and  smoothing  the 
way  for  his  return. 

Rienzi  had  spent  two  years  in  the  Abruzd,  leading  a  life  of 
mystic  contemplation  on  Monte  Maiella.    Then,  in  1350,  he  bad 
gone  to  Prague  and  endeavoured  to  convert  to  his  ideas  the  yet 
uncrowned  emperor  Charles  IV.    When  apparently  oh  the  pcKot 
of  success,  he  was  sent  under  arrest  to  the  new  pope.  Innocent  \T 
(1352-62),  a  man  of  great  shrewdness  and  practical  sense.    On 
Rienzi's  arrival  at  Avignon  it  became  evident  that  his  popularity 
was  still  very  great,  and  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  di^»se 
of  him.     Tlie  Romans  were  imploring  his  return;  Petrarch 
lauded  him  as  a  modem  Gracchus  or  Sdpio;  and  the  pope 
finally  released  him  from  confinement.    Innocent  had  decided 
to  send  to  Italy,  in  order  to  settle  affairs  and  bring  the  staite  into 
subjection  to  the  church,  that  valiant  captain   and    skUkd 
politidafi.  Cardinal  Albomoz.    And,  having  no  fear  thst  the 
latter's  hand  would  be  forced,  he  further  dedded  that  Rieszi 
should  be  sent  to  give  him  the  support  of  his  own  popolarit  j  ia 
Rome.    In  fact,  directly  the  pair  arrived  Baroncdli  was  ovo-- 
thrown,  the  supremacy  of  the  senate  granted  to  the  pope  aad 
the  government  confided  to  Albomoz,  who,  without  cooccrmog 
himself  with  Rienzi,  nominated  Guido  Patrizi  as  senator.    He 
then  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  against  Giovanni,  prelect 
of  Vico,  and  forced  him  to  render  submission  at  Mont^asco^ 
on  the  5th  of  June  1354.    With  the  same  promptitude  axul  skiS 
he  reduced  Umbria  and  the  Tuscan  and  Sabine  districts,  con- 
sented to  leave  the  privileges  of  the  dties  intact  in  return  for 
thdr  recognition  of  the  papal  authority  and  planted  fortresses 
in  suitable  positions.    In  the  meantime  Rienzi's  pc^ularity  was 
increasing  in  Rome;  without  dther  money  or  arms,  the  ex- 
tribune  succeeded  by  his  eloquence  in  winning  over  the  two 
Provencal  leaders,  brothers   of   the  famous  free  captain  Fra 
Monreale;   and,    seduced  by  his  promises   and   hopes,    they 
supplied  him  with  funds.    Then,  profiting  by  his  prestige,  the 
apparent  favour  of  the  pope,  and  the  sums  received,  he  was  aUe 
to  collect  a  band  of  five  hundred  soldiers  of  mixed  naitoaaCties 
and  returned  towards  Rome.    On  Monte  Mario  he  was  net  by 
the  cavalleroUL    On  the  ist  of  August  1354  he  entered  the 
Castello  gate,  took  possession  of  the  government,  named  Bloc- 
realc's  two  brothers  his  captains,  and  sent  them  to  lay  sie^  to 
Palestrina,  which  was  stiU  the  headquarters  of  the  CoTonai 
But  then  money  ran  short,  and  he  again  lost  his  head.    Invrtiag 
Fra  Monreale  to  a  banquet,  he  put  him  to  death  for  the  sake  ol 
his  wealth,  and  kept  the  two  brothers  in  confinement.    This  aa 
excited  general  indignation.     And  when,  after  his  iB-fotta 
gains  were  spent,  he  again  recurred  to  violence  to  fill  his  (Kirse, 
the  public  discontent  was  vented  in  a  sudden  revolt  00  the 
8th  of  October.    The  people  stormed  the  Capitol  with  cries  of 
"  Death  Co  the  traitor."     Rienzi  presented  himself  at  a  window 
waving  the  flag  of  Rome.    But  the  charm  was  finally  l»okea. 
Missiles  were  huried  at  him;  the  palace  was  fired.     He  hid 
himself  in  the  courtyard,  shaved  his  beard  aod,  disguised  as  a 
shepherd  with  a  cloth  over  his  head,  slipped  into  the  crowd  and 
joined  in  their  cries  against  himself.   Being  recognized,  however. 
\)y  the  golden  bracelets  he  had  forgotten  to  renoove,  he  was 
instantly  stabbed.    For  two  days  his  corpse  was  left  exposed 
to  the  insults  of  the  mob,  and  was  then  bumed.    Such  was  the 
wretched  end  of  the  man  who,  at  one  moment,  seemed  defined 
to  fill  the  world  with  his  name  as  the  regenerate  of  Rone  aad 
of  Italy. 

In  all  the  Italian  dties  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocracj  bad 
led  to  military  impotence  and  pressing  danger  of  tyranny.  The 
same  thing  had  happened  in  Rome  when  the  nobility,  weakeaed 
by  the  absence  of  church  and  empire,  recdved  its  death-bkyw 
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from  Rienzi.    But,  whereas  elsewhere  tyrants  were  gradually 
arising  in  the  citizen  class,  Rome  was  always  in  danger  of 
oppression  by  the  pope.    Nor  was  any  aid  available  from  the 
empire,  which  had  never  recovered  from  its  abasement  under 
Louis  the  Bavarian.     In  fact,  when  Charles  of  Luxemburg 
came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  he  was  obliged  to  promise  the 
pope  that  he  would  not  enter  the  city.    On  Easter  day  1355 
Tlwp9p9»  he  received  the  crown,  and  departed  after  counselling 
***^'?       the  Romans  to  obey  the  pope.    And  the  pontiffs  had 
^^'^         greater  need  than  ever  of  an  established  kingdom. 
iemponi    Their  position  in  France  was  much  endangered  by 
^W^fM^     that   country's  disorder.     New  states   were   being 
formed    on    all   sides;    the    medieval    unity  was   shattered; 
and  the  shrunken  spiritual  authority  of  the  church  increased 
her  need  of  material  strength.    As  Italian  affairs  stood,  it 
would  be  easy  for  the  popes  to  found  a  kingdom,  but  their 
presence  was  required  in  Rome  before  it  could  be  firmly  estab- 
lished.    The  blood-stained  sword  of  Albornoz  had  prepared 
the  way  before  them.    In  1355-56  he  vanquished  the  lords  or 
tyrants  of  Rimini,  Fano,  Fossombrone,  Pesaro,  Urbino  and 
other  cities.    And  all  these  places  had  been  so  rudely  oppressed 
that  the  cardinal  was  often  hailed  as  a  liberator  after  subduing 
their  masters  by  fire  and  sword.    But  everywhere  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  existing  governments  and  rulers  in  statu  quo 
after  exacting  their  oaths  of  fealty.    Thus  the  state  was  still 
dissevered,  and  it  was  impossible  to  bind  it  together  with  the 
pope  at  Avignon  and  Kome  a  republic.    Bologna  was  still  in- 
dependent, Ordelafii  stQl  lord  of  ForFi;  Cesena  and  other  cities 
*  were  still  rebellious;  and  the  Campagna  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  barons.    Some  places  were  ruled  by  rectors  nominated 
by  the  pope;  at  Montefiascone  there  was  an  ecclesiastical 
rector,  with  a  bench  of  judges,  and  a  captain  commanding  a 
mixed  band  of  adventurers.    Rome  had  submitted  to  the 
haughty  cardinal,  but  hated  him  mortally,  and,  on  his  departure 
for  Avignon  in  1357  to  assist  the  threatened  pontiff,  immediately 
conceded  to  the  latter  the  supremacy  of  the  senate.    And  the 
pope,  instead  of  two  senators,  hastened  to  name  a  single  one 
of  foreign  birth.    This  was  a  shrewd  device  of  Albornoz  and 
another  blow  to  the  nobles,  with  whom  he  was  still  at  war. 
Thus  was  inaugurated,  by  the  nomination  of  Raimondo  de' 
Tolomei  in  1358,  a  series  of  foreign  senators,  fulfilling 
the  functions  of  a  podestA,  and  changed  every  six 
months,  together  with  their  staff  of  judges,  notaries 
and  knights.    The  people  approved  of  this  reform  as  being 
inimical  to  the  nobles  and  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty.     Hitherto  the  senators  had  been  assisted,  or  rather 
kept  in  check,  by  the  thirteen  representatives  of  the  regions. 
These  were  now  replaced  by  seven  reformers,  in  imitation  of 
the  priors  of  Florence,  the  better  to  follow  that  city's  example. 
The  reformers  were  soon  the  veritable  chiefs  of  the  republic. 
They  first  appeared  in  1360,  were  either  popdani  or  cavalkrottif 
and  were  elected  by  ballot  every  three  months.   When  Albornoz 
returned  to  Italy,  although  desirous  to  keep  Rome  in  the  same 
subjection  as  the  other  cities,  he  had  first  to  vanquish  Ordelaffi 
and  reduce  Bologna.     The  latter  enterprise  was  the  more 
difficult  task,  and  provoked  a  lengthy  war  with  Matteo  Visconti 
of  MQan.    Thus  Rome,  being  left  to  herself,  continued  to  be 
governed  by  her  reformers;  and  the  nobles,  already  shut  out 
from  power,  were  also  excluded  from  the  militia,  which  had  been 
reorganized,  like  that  of  Florence,  on  the  democratic  system. 
Three  thousand  men,  mostly  archers,  were  enrolled 
under  the  command  of  two  handeresi^  "  in  the  Uke- 
nesS)"  says  M.  Villani, "  of  our  gonfaloniers  of  the  com- 
panies, '*  with  four  anUposUi  constituting  a  supreme  councO 
of  war.    And  the  whole  body  was  styled  the  "  Felix  Societas 
Balestrariorum  et  Pavesatonim.  '*    It  was  instituted  to  support 
the  reformers  and  re-establish  order  in  the  city  and  Campagna, 
to  keep  down  the  nobles  and  defend  the  rq>ublic.    It  fulfilled 
these  duties  with  much,  and  sometimes  excessive,  severity. 
BandereH  and  anUposUi  had  seats  in  the  special  council  beside 
those  of  the  reformers,  as,  in  Florence,  the  gonfaloniers  of  the 
companies  were  seated  beside  the  priors.    I^ter  these  officials 
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constituted  the  so-called  signoria  dei  banderesi.  In  1362,  the 
Romans  having  subjected  Velletri,  which  was  defended  by  the 
nobles,  the  latter  made  a  riot  in  Rome.  Thereupon  the  banderesi 
drove  them  all  from  the  city,  killed  some  of  their  kindred,  and 
did  not  even  spare  the  cavaUerotti.  The  fight  became  so  furious 
that  from  gate  to  gate  all  Rome  was  in  arms,  and  even  mercen- 
aries were  hired.  But  in  the  end  renewed  submission  was  made 
to  the  pope. 

On  4he  death  of  Innocent  VI.  in  1362,  an  agreement  was 
concluded  with  his  successor,  Urban  V.  (1362-70),  also  a  French- 
man, who  was  obliged  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  government 
of  the  reformers  and  bandertH.  And  then,  Albornoz  being 
recalled  in  disgrace  to  Avignon,  and  afterwards  sent  as  legate 
to  Naples,  these  Roman  magistrates  were  able,  with  or  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  foreign  senator,  to  rule  in  their  own 
way.  Tliey  did  justice  on  the  nobles  by  hanging  a  few  more; 
and  they  defended  the  city  from  the  threatening  attacks  of 
the  mercenaries,  who  had  now  become  Italy's  worst  foes.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  the  Roman  statutes  were  revised  and 
rearranged  in  the  compilation  erroneously  attributed  by  some 
writers  to  Albornoz,  which  has  come  down  to  us  supplemented 
by  alterations  of  a  later  date. 

But  now  the  popes,  being  no  longer  in  safety  at  Avignon, 
really  decided  to  return  to  Italy.  Even  Urban  V.  had  to  pay 
ransom  to  escape  from  the  threatened  attacks  of  the  free  com- 
panies. The  Romans  implored  his  return,  and  he  was  further 
urged  to  it  by  the  Italian  liUraU,  with  Petrarch  at  their  head. 
In  April  1367  he  finally  quitted  Avignon,  and,  entering  Rome  on 
the  1 6th  of  October,  was  given  the  lordship  of  the  dty.  Cardinal 
Albornoz  had  fallen  mortally  ill  at  Viterbo,  but,  though  unable 
to  accompany  the  pope  to  Rome,  had,  before  dying,  suggested 
his  course  of  action.  Certainly  Urban  showed  much  yg^^^  y 
acumen  in  profiting  by  the  first  burst  of  popular  htgiut^ 
enthusiasm  to  effect  quick  and  docterous  changes  in  tftxnv 
the  constitution  of  the  republic.  After  naming  a  <** 
senator,  he  abolished  the  posts  of  reformers  and  ''f'^^ 
banderesif  substituting  three  conservators,  or  rather  a  species 
of  municipal  council,  alone  charged  with  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative powers,  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  The 
thirteen  leaders  of  the  regions  and  the  consuls  of  the  ^ds  still 
sat  in  the  councils,  which  were  left  unsuppre»ed.  But  all  real 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  pope,  who,  in  Rmne,  as  in  h^ 
other  cities,  nominated  the  principal  magistrates.  Thus,  by 
transforming  political  into  dvil  institutions  and  concentrating 
the  supreme  authority  in  his  own  grasp,  Urban  V.  dealt  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  liberties  of  Rome.  Yet  he  felt  no  sense  of 
security  among  a  people  who,  after  the  first  rejoicings  over  the 
return  of  the  Holy  See,  were  always  on  the  brink  of  revolt. 
Besides,  he  felt  himself  a  stranger  in  luly,  and  was  so  regarded. 
Accordingly,  in  April  1370  he  decided  to  return  to  France; 
on  the  20th  jof  that  month  he  wrote  from  Viterbo  that  no 
change  was  to  be  made  in  the  government;  and  he  died  in 
Avignon  on  the  XQth  of  December. 

The  Romans  retained  the  conservators,  conferring  oh  them 
the  political  power  of  the  reformers;  they  rfc-estabUshed  the 
banderesi  with  the  Florentine  title  of  execuUnres  jus-    pt.^sub' 
titiae  and  the  four  ankposUi  with  that  of  consiUarii,    aMhanat 
Thus  the  "  Felix  Societas  Balestrariorum  et  Pave-    JJJJJJJfc 
satorum  Urbis  "  was  restored,  and  the  two  councils    mmdttm 
mrt  as  before.    The  new  French  pope,  Gregory  XI.    Jjjjj 
(1370-78) ,  had  to  be  content  with  obtaining  supremacy 
over  the  senate  and  the  possession  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo. 
It  was  a  difficult  moment  for  him.    The  Florentines  had  come 
to  an  open  rupture  with  his  legates,  and  had  adopted  the 
expedient  of  inviting  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman  state  to  redeem 
their  lost  freedom.    Accordingly,  in  1375  many  of  them  rose 
against  the  legates,  who  were  mostly  French  and  regarded 
with  dislike  as    foreigners.      Florentine    despatches,  full    of 
classical  allusions  and  chiefly  composed  by  the  famous  scholar 
Secretary  Coluccio  Salutati,  were  rapidly  sent  in  all  directions. 
Those  addressed  to  the  Romans  were  specially  fervid,  and 
emphatically  appealed  to  their  patriotism  and  memories  of 
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the  past.  But  the  Romani  received  them  with  doubt  and 
mtfttnut,  for  they  saw  that  the  revolution  threatened  to  dis- 
member the  vtate,  by  promoting  the  independence  of  every 
separate  dty.  Besides,  while  iwintainitig  their  republic,  they 
also  desired  the  pope's  presence  in  Rome.  Nevertheless,  they 
went  with  the  current  to  the  extent  of  reforming  their  constitu- 
tion. In  February  1376  they  nominated  Giovanni  Cenci 
captain  of  the  people,  and  gave  him  imcontroUed  power  over 
the  towns  of  the  patrimony  and  the  Sabine  land.  The  con- 
servators, with  their  new  political  authority,  the  executores, 
the  antepesiU  and  the  two  ooundls  were  all  preserved,  and  a 
new  magistFacy  was  created,  the  "Tres  Gubematores  Pads 
et  libertatis  Reipublicae  Romanae."  This  answered  to  the 
Eight  (afterwards  Ten)  of  War  in  Florence,  likewise  frequently 
called  the  Eight  of  Liberty  and  Peace.  It  was  this  CouncU 
of  Eight  that  was  now  directing  the  war  against  the  pope  and 
braving  his  sentence  of  excommunication;  and  their  fiery 
seal  had  won  them  the  title  of  the  Holy  Eight  from  the 
FlorentUies. 

Realizing  that  further  absence  would  cost  him  his  state, 
Gregory  "XL.  quitted  Avignon  on  the  xjth  of  September  1376, 
and,  reaching  Cometo  in  December,  deq^tched  to  Rome  three 
legates,  who,  on  the  aist  of  the  month,  oonduded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  parliament.  The  people  gave  up  the  gates,  the 
fortresses  and  the  T^astevere,  and  promised  that  if  the  pope 
returned  to  Rome  he  should  have  the  same  powers  which  had 
been  granted  to  Urban  V.  But,  on  his  side,  he  must  pledge 
himself  to  maintain  the  executores  and  their  coundl,  and  allow 
the  Romans  the  right  of  reforming  the  bandtresit  who  would 
then  swear  fealty  to  him.  The  terms  of  this  peace  and  the 
pope's  epistles  clearly  prove  thkt  the  two  councils  still  exerdsed 
their  functions,  that  the  banderesi  were  still  the  virtual  heads 
of  the  government,  and  that  their  suppression  was  not  a>n- 
templated.  In  fact,  when  the  pope  made  his  entry  on  the 
17th  of  January  1377,  accompanied  by  two  thousand  armed  men, 
he  perodved  that  there  was  much  public  agitation,  that  the 
Romans  did  not  intend  to  fulfil  their  agreement,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  banderesi  went  on  as  before.  Accordingly, 
after  naming  Gomes  Albomos,  a  nephew  <rf  the,  deceased 
cardinal,  to  the  office  of  seiuitor,  he  retired  to  Anagni,  and 
remained  there  until  November  2377.  The  Romans  preKntly 
waited  on  him  with  conciliating  offers,  and  begged  him  to 
negotiate  a  peace  for  them  with  the  prdect  of  Vico.  In  fact, 
the  treaty  was  oonduded  at  Anagni  in  October,  and  on  the 
xoth  of  November  confirmed  in  Rome  by  the  general  coundl. 
The  meeting  was  hdd  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Capitol, 
ubi  anuUia  generalia  wbis  fieri  soUni,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  members  of  the  republican  government.  But  the 
pope  was  enraged  by  the  survival  of  this  government,  and, 
bang  worn  out  by  the  persistent  hostility  of  the  Florentines, 
whidh  reduced,  his  power  to  a  low  ebb,  had  determined  to 
make  peace,  when  suzpiised  by  death  on  the  a7th  of  ^March 

X378. 

The  next  pope,  Urban  VL  (137&-B9),  a  Neapolitan,  was 
the  spirit  <tf  discord  incarnate.  His  election  was  not  altogether 
regular:  the  French  party  among  the  cardinals  was  against 
him;  and  the  people  were  ripe  for  insurrection.  But,  regardless 
of  aJI  this,  Urban  threatened  the  cardinals  in  his  first  con- 
sistory, laying  that  church  reform  must  begin  with  them; 
and  he  used  the  same  tone  with  the  people,  reproving  them 
for  failing  to  suppress  the  banderesi.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  fardinah  of  the  French  party,  assembling  at  Fondi,  dected 
the  antipope  Qement  Vn.  (1378-94)  and  started  a  long  and 
painful  schism  in  the  church.  Clement  resided  in  Avignon, 
while  Urban  in  Rome  was  engaged  in  opposing  (^ueen 
Joanna  I.  of  Naples  and  favouring  Charles  of  Durazzo,  who, 
on  conquering  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  was  made  gonfalonier 
of  the  church  and  senator  of  Rome,  where  he  left  a  vicar  as 
his  deputy.  Shortly  afterwards  the  pope  went  to  Naples, 
and  made  fierce  war  on  the  king.  Then,  after  many  adventures, 
during  which  he  tortured  and  put  to  death  several  cardinals 
whom  he  suqiected  of  hostile  intentions,  he  returned  to  Rome, 


where  the  utmost  disorder  prevailed.  The  oonservaton  aad 
the  banderesi  were  still  at  the  head  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  and,  the  pope  speedily  falling  out  with  them, 
a  riot  ensued,  after  which  he  excommunicated  the 
banderesi.  These  at  last  made  submission  to  him, 
and  Urban  VI.  became  master  of  Rome  before  his 
death  in  1389.  He  was  succeeded  by  Boniface  IX. 
(1389-1404),  another  Neapolitan,  but  a  man  of  greater  shzewd- 
ness  and  capadty.  His  first  act  was  to  crown  lartiitaus 
king  of  Naples,  and  secure  the  friendship  and  protectxm  of 
this  ambitious  and  powerful  prince.  In  aU  the 
dties  of  the  state  he  chose  the  rdgning  lords  for 
But  he  aUowed  Fermo,  Ascoli  and  Bologna  the  piiivilf^e 
of  assuming  their  own  vicariate  for  twenty-five  ycax&.  And, 
as  these  different  potentates  and  -governments  had  cnxly^  to 
pay  him  an  annual  tribute,  aU  parties  were  satisfied,  mod 
the  pope  was  able  to  bertow  at  least  an  ^>pearaiioe  oC  oeda 
and  unity  on  his  state.  But  fresh  tumults  soon  arose,  putly 
because  the  conservators  and  banderesi  sought  to  govcsn  on 
their  own  account,  and  especially  because  the  pope 
for  a  time  to  have  omitted  naming  the  senator.  Bonifaoe 
a  prudent  man;  he  saw  that  events  were  turning  in  his  fftwMir, 
now  that  throughout  Italy  liberty  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and 
bided  his  time.  He  was  satisfied  for  the  moment  by  obtaiiuBg 
a  recognition  of  the  immunities  of  the  dergy,  rendering  tbera 
solely  amenable  to  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  thus  distingosb- 
ing  the  powers  of  the  church  from  those  of  the  state  in  Ronc^ 
The  republic  also  pledged  itself  ndther  to  molest  the  prelates 
nor  to  levy  fresh  a>ntributions  on  them  towards  repsJring 
the  walls,  to  aid  in  recovering  the  estates  of  the  chaxch  in 
Tusda,  and  to  try  to  conciliate  the  baronage.  This  ooooocdat, 
conduded  with  the  coiaservators  and  banderesi  on  the  xith  d 
September  1391,  was  also  confirmed  on  the  s^  «l  Maicb 
X393  by  the  heads  of  the  regions,  together  with  a  fresh  treaty 
binding  both  parties  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  anaed 
men  to  combat  the  prefect  of  Vico  and  the  adherents  off  the 
antipc^  at  Viterbo.  With  the  exception  of  this  dty^ 
and  Civita  Vecchia,  aU  other  conquered  territory  was  to 
to  the  republic.  But  the  Romans  soon  discovered  that  tbey 
were  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  popt^  who  kq>t  evoytinag 
for  himself,  without  even  paying  the  troofis.  Upon  this  a  not 
broke  out;  Boniface  fled  to  Perugia  in  October  1391,  and  reaidved 
to  exact  better  terms  when  next  recalled  to  Rome, 
the  Romans  subdued  the  prefect,  a^tured  Viterbo,  and, 
already  repentant,  handed  it  over  to  the  pope  and  implored 
his  return.  He  then  proposed  his  own  terms,  which 
approved,  not  only  by  the  conservators,  banderesi 
and  four  councillors,  but  also  by  the  spedal  oouncil 
and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  general  assembly, 
composed  of  the  above-mentioned  authorities,  heads 
of  regions,  other  offidals  and  a  hundred  dtisens 
(8th  August  X393).  These  terms  prescribed  that  the 
pope  was  to  dect  the  senator,  and  that,  on  Ins  fnSBag 
so  to  do,  the  conservatory  would  carry  on  the  govemaieDt 
after  swearing  fealty  to  him.  The  senatorial  function 
to  be  ndther  controlled  nor  hampered  by  the  banderesL 
immunities  of  the  dergy  ^vere  to  be  preserved,  and  all  xbnrch 
property  was  to  be  respected  by  the  magistrates.  The  expenses 
of  the  pope's  journey  were  to  be  paid,  and  he  was  to  be  escorted 
to  Rome  in  state.  Boniface  tried  to  complete  his  wock  by 
abolishing  the  banderesi,  the  Ust  bulwarks  of  freedom;  but 
the  people,  although  weakened  and  weary,  made  efforts  to 
preserve  them  and,  although  their  fall  was  inevitable,  the 
struggle  went  on  for  some  time. 

During  the  q>ring  of  1394  the  banderesi  prov«d:ed  aa 
tion  in  which  the  pope's  life  was  endangered;  it 
saved  by  the  arrival  of  King  Ladislaus,  who  came  frooi  Naples 
with  a  large  force  in  the  early  autumn.  But  for  the  NeapoGtaa 
soldiery  Boniface  could  not  have  withstood  the  long  series  ci 
revolu  that  continually  exposed  him  to  fresh  perils  and  the 
anxiety  caused  by  the  persistent  schism  of  the  diurch.  The 
death  of  Qement  VH.  in  1394  was  followed  l»y  the  efediOB  of 
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another  antipope,  Benedict  XIII.  But  a  new  jubilee  was  in 
prospect  for  tbe  year  1400,  and  this  was  always  an  efficacious 
means  of  bending  the  will  of  the  Romans.  Depending 
upon  this  and  the  assistance  of  LariisTans,  Boniface 
not  only  demanded  full  powers  to  nominate  senators 
(none  having  been  recently  dected),  but  insisted  on 
the  suppression  of  the  banderesL  Both  requests 
were  granted;  but,  directly  Angelo  Alaleonl  was  made  senator, 
a  con^tracy  was  hatched  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
banderesi.  However,  the  pope  felt  sure  of  his  strength;  the 
plot  was  discovered  and  the  conspirators  were  beheaded  on 
the  stairs  of  the  CapitoL  This  proved  the  end  of  the  banderesi 
and  of  the  liberties  of'  Rome.  The  government  was  again 
directed  by  an  .alien  sepator  together  with  three  conservators; 
but  the  latter  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  political 
attributes,  and  became  mere  dvirbfficers.  The  militia,  regions, 
gilds  and  other  associations  •  now  rapidly  lost  all  political 
importance,  and  before  long  were  little  more  than  empty  names. 
Thus  in  1398  the  Romans  submitted  to  the  complete  sway 
of  the  pope,  and  ih  July  of  the  same  year  the  senator  choten 
by  him  was  Malatesta  dei  Malatesti  of  Rimini,  one  of  a  line  of 
tyrants,  a  valiant  soldier,  who  was  also  temporal  vicar  and 
captain-general  of  the  church.  Boniface  continued  to  appoint 
foreign  senators  daring  the  rest  of  his  life;  he  fortified  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol;  he  stationed 
galleys  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  proved  himself  in  all 
things  a  thoroughly  temporal  prince:  He  aggrandized  all 
his  kindred,  especially  his  brother,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his' 
senator,  his  armed  force  and  the  protection  of  Ladislaus, 
succeeded  in  keeping  down  all  the  surviving  nobles.  In  1400, 
however,  these  made  an  attempt  to  upset  the  government. 
Niccold  Colonna  forced  his  way  Into  the  dty  with  cries  of 
"  Popolo,  popolol  death  to  Boniface! "  But  the  Romans 
had  grown  deaf  to  tbe  voice  of  liberty;  they  refused  to  rise, 
and  the  senator,  a  Venetian  named  Zaccaria  Trevisan,  behaved 
with  much  enei^.  Colonna  and  his  men  had  to  beat  a  swift 
retreat  to  Palestrina.  A  charge  of  high  treason  was  immediately 
instituted  against  him,  and  thirty-one  rebels  were  beheaded. 
The  pope  then  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  all  the  Colonna, 
and  sent  a  body  of  two  thousand  men  and  some  of  the  Neapolitan 
aoldieiy  to  attack  them.  Several  of  their  estates  were  seized 
and  devastated,  but  Palestrina  continued  to  hold  out,  and  on 
the  7th  of  January  1401  the  Colonna  finally  made  submission 
to  the  pope.  Nevertheless,  they  obtained  advantageous  terms, 
for  Boniface  left  them  their  lands,  appointed  them  vicars  of 
other  territories,  and  made  similar  agreements  with  the  Gaetani 
and  Orsini.  In  this  way  he  became  absolute  master  of  Rome. 
One  chronicler  remarks  that  "  Romanis  tanquam  rigidus 
imperaior  dominabatur,"  and  the  same  tone  is  taken  by 
others.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  putting  an  end  to  tbe 
achism  of  the  church,  which  was  still  going  on  when  he  died 
in  the- Vatican  on  the  ist  of  October  1404. 

Innocent  VII.  (1404-6)  was  the  next  pope.  He  too  was  a 
Neapolitan,  and  on  his  election  the  people  again  rose  in  revolt 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  htm  unless  he  consented  to  resign 
the  temporal  power.  But  Ladislaus  of  Naples  hastened  to  his 
help,  and  an  agreement  was  made  which,  under  the  cover  of  ap- 
parent concessions,  really  riveted  the  people's  chains.  Rome  was 
recognized  as  the  seat  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereignty 
of  the  pope,  and  the  pope  continued  to  appoint  the  senator. 
The  people  were  to  elect  seven  governors  of  the  dty,  who  were 
to  swear  fealty  to  the  pope  and  carry  on  the  government  in 
conjunction  with  three  other  governors  chosen  by  the  pontiff 
or  Ladislaus.  The  stipulations  of  Boniface  IX.  concerning 
ecclesiastical  immunities  were  again  confirmed.  The  barons 
were  forbidden  to  place  more  than  five  lances  each  at  the  service 
of  the  people,  and — which  was  the  real  gist  of  the  covenant — 
the  people  were  henceforth  forbidden  to  make  laws  or  statutes 
without  the  permission  of  the  pope.  The  captain  of  the  people, 
deprived  of  his  political  and  judicial  functions  and  reduced  to 
a  simple  judge,  was  also  to  be  chosen  by  the  pope.  But  this 
treaty,  drawn  up  on  the  27th  of  October  1404,  was  not  signed 


at  the  time,  and  many  difficulties  and  dbturbances  arose  when 
its  terms  were  to  be* put  into  effect.  The.I^omans  nominated 
the  seven  governors,  but,  without  waiting  until  the  pope  had 
chosen  three  more,  placed  the  st^t^  in  their  hands,  and  styled 
them  "  governors  of  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  Republic."  They 
were,  in  fact,  banderesi  or  reformaiori  under  a  new  name.  But 
the  attempt  proved  inefficacious,  for,  at  the  pope's  first  threat 
of  departure,  the  Romans  made  their  submission,  and  the  treaty 
of  October  was  subscribed  on  the  xsth  of  May  1405.  Never- 
theless! as  it  only  bears  the  signatures  of  the  "  seven  governors 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  Republic,"  the  pope  would  seem 
to  have  made  spme  concessions.  His  position  was  by  no  means 
assured.  Ladislaus  was  known  to  aspire  to  absolute  dominion 
in  Italy,  and,  although  willing  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  republic, 
tried  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  designs,  and  frequently 
held  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  vanquished.  On  the  6th  of 
August  fourteen  influential  dtizens  of  Rome  boldly  presented 
themselves  at  the  Vatican,  and  in  a  thr^tening  manner  called 
the  pope  to  account  for  giving  his  whole  attention  to  worldly 
things,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  schisms  of 
the  church.  But,  on  leaving  fads  presence,  they  were  attacked 
by  Luigi  Migliorati,  the  pope's  nephew,  and  notorious  for  his 
violence,  who  killed  eleven  of  their  number,  including  several 
heads  of  the  regions  and  two  of  the  governors.  An  insurrection 
ensued,  and  the  pope  and  his  nephew  fled  to  Viterbo.  The 
Coloima  tried  to  profit  by  these  events,  and  applied  to  Ladis- 
laus, who,  hoping  that  the  moment  had  come  to  make  himself 
master  of  Rome,  sent  the  count  of  Troia  thither  with  a  troop 
of  three  thousand  horse.  But  the  people,  enraged  by  this 
treachery,  and  determined  not  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  Naples, 
awoke  for  an  instant  to  the  memory  of  their  past  glories,  and 
bravely  repulsed  the  C^lonua  and  the  Neapolitans.  And,  on 
the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Orsini  with  some  of  the  papal  troops, 
the  people  voluntarily  restored  the  papal  government,  and, 
assembling  the  parliainent,  besought  the  pope  to  return  on  hb 
own  terms.  Accordingly,  after  first  naming  FranceSQp  Panda- 
tichi  of  Pistoia  to  the  senatorship,  the  pope  came  back  on  the 
13th  of  March  1406,  bringing  his  whole  curia  with  hiit),  and  also 
the  murderer  Migliorati,  who,  triumphing  in  impunity,  became 
more  arrogant  than  before.  Here  indeed  was  a  proof  that  the 
Romans  were  no  longer  worthy  of  liberty!  And  now,  by  means 
of  the  Orsini,  Innocent-  had  only  to  reduce  the  Colonna  and 
other  nobles  raised  to  power  by  Ladislaus;  nor  was  this  very 
difficult,  seeing  that  the  king,  in  his  usual  fashion,  abandoned 
them  to  their  fate,  and,  making  terms  with  the  pope,  was  named 
gonfalonier  of  the  church  and  again  protected  her  cause. 

Innocent,  dying  in  1406,  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XII., 
a  Venetian,  who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  resigned  the  chair 
in  X415.  C)n  his  accession,  finding  his  state  firmly  established, 
he  seemed  to  be  seriously  bent  on  putting  an  end  to  the  Great 
Schism,  and  for  that  purpose  arranged  a  meeting  with  the 
antipope  Benedict  XIII.  at  the  congress  of  Savona  in  1408* 
But  Gregory  and  Benedict  only  used  the  congress  as  a  pretext 
for  making  war  upon  each  other,  and  were  urged  on  by  Ladis- 
laus, who  hoped  by  weakening  both  to  gain  possession  of  Rome, 
.where,  although  opposed  by  the  Orsini,  he  had  the  support  of 
the  (>>lonna.  Gregory,  who  had  then  fled  from  Rome,  made 
a  momentary  attempt  to  win  the  popular  favour  by  restoring 
the  goverxunent  of  the  banderesi;  but  Ladislaus  marched  into 
Rome  in  June  1408  and  established  a  senator  of  his  f  ■rfnimn 
own.  Meanwhile  the  two  popes  were  continuing  maatfi 
their  shameful  struggle,  and  the  council  of  Pisa  (March  '^'^* 
1409),  in  attempting  to  check  it,  only  succeeded  in  raising  up 
a  third  pontiff,  first  in  the  person  of  Alexander  V.  (1409-10), 
and  then  in  the  turbulent  Baldassare  Cossa,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  John  XXIII.  The  latter  began  by  sending  a  large 
contingent  to  assist  Louis  of  Anjou  against  Ladislaus.  But  the 
enterprise  failed,  and,  seeing  himself  deserted  by  all.  Pope  John 
next  embraced  the  cause  of  his  foe  by  naming  him  gonfalonier 
of  the  church.  Thereupon  Ladislaus  conduded  a  sham  peace, 
and  then,  seizing  Rome,  put  it  to  the  sack  and  established  his 
own  government  there.    Thus  John,  like  the  other  two  popes, 
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bec&mc  a  wanderer  in  Italy.  In  August  14 14  Ladislaus  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  scandalous  Queen  Joanna  II.  The 
Roman  people  promptly  expelled  the  Neapolitans,  and  Cardinal 
Isolani,  John's  legate,  succeeding  in  rousing  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  the  church,  constituted  a  government  of  thirteen  "  conser- 
vators" on  the  19th  of  October. 

In  November  1414  the  coimcil  of  Constance  assembled, 
and  at  last  ended  the  schism  by  deposing  all  the  popes 
Bad  and  incarcerating  John  XXIII.,  the  most  turbulent 

o/iA*  of  the  three.  On  the  11th  of  November  1417  Oddo 
Mtfeitoc*  Colonna  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  papal  chair; 
ifeao/  he  was  consecrated  in  the  cathedral  on  the  27th  as 
Maroa  V.  Pope  Martin  V.,  and,  being  acknowledged  by  all, 
hastened  without  delay  to  take  possession  of  his  see.  Mean- 
while disorder  was  at  its  height  in  Rome.  The  cardinal  legate 
9om»  la  Isolani  governed  as  be  best  could,  while  the  castle 
mttmtft  of  St  Angelo  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Nea- 
maartby.  politans,  who  still  had  a  party  in  the  city.  In 
this  divided  state  of  affairs,  Braccio,  a  daring,  captain  of 
adventurers,  nicknamed  Fortebraccio,  was  inspired  with  the 
idea  of  making  himself  master  of  Rome.  Overcoming  the  feeble 
resistance  opposed  to  him,  he  succeeded  in  this  on  the  x6th 
of  June  14 16,  and  assumed  the  title  of  "  Defensor  Urbis." 
But  Joanna  of  Naples  despatched  Sforza,  an  equally  valiant 
captain,  against  him,  and,  without  offering  battle,  Fortebracdo 
withdrew  on  the  36th  of  August,  after  having  been  absolute 
master  of  the  Eternal  City  for  seventy  days.  Sforza  marched 
in  on  the  37th  and  took  possession  of  the  dty  in  the  name  of 
Joanna.  Martin  V.  instantly  proved  himself  a  good  states- 
man. He  confirmed  the  legate  Isolani  as  his  vicar  and 
Giovanni  Savelli  as  senator.  Leaving  Constance  on  the  16th  of 
May  1418,  he  reached  Milan  on  the  13th  of  October,  and  slowly 
proceeded  on  his  journey.  While  in.  Florence  he  despatched 
his  brother  and  nephew  to  Naples  to  make  alliance  with  Joanna, 
and  caused  her  to  be  crowned  on  the  28th  of  October  1419  by 
his  legate  Morosini.  Upon  this  she  promised  to  give  up  Rome 
to  the  pope.  Her  general,  Sforza,  then  entered  the  service  of 
Martin  V.,  and  compelled  Fortebraccio,  who  was  lingering  in 
a  threatening  attitude  at  Perugia,  to  make  peace  with  the 
pope.  The  latter  entrusted  Fortebracdo  with  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign  against  Bologna,  and  that  dty  was  reduced 
to  submission  on  the  15th  of  July  1430.  The  Romans  had 
already  yielded  to  Martin's  brother  the  legate,  and  now 
earnestly  besought  the  arrival  of  thdr  pope.  Accordingly, 
he  left  Florence  on  the  19th  of  September  1420,  and  entered  the 
Vatican  on  the  38th.  Roi^je  was  in  ruins;  nobility  and  burghers 
were  equally  disorganized,  the  people  unable  to  bear  arms  and 
careless  of  their  rights,  while  the  battered  walls  of  the  Capitol 
recorded  the  fall  of  two  republics. 

Martin  V.  had  now  to  fulfil  a  far  more  difficult  task  than' that 
of  taking  possession  of  Rome.  Throughout  Italy  municipal 
r*«  popM  f >'ecdom  was  overthrown,  and  the  Roman  Republic 
otth*  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  Middle  Ages  were  ended; 
RcaaiB'  the  Renaissance  was  beginning.  The  universal  unity 
**"*••  both  of  church  and  of  empire  was  dissolved;  the 
empire  was  now  Germanic,  and  derived  its  principal  strength 
from  direct  dominion  over  a  few  provinces.  Independent 
and  national  states  were  already  formed  or  forming  on  all  sides. 
The  papacy  itself  had  ceased  to  claim  universal  supremacy 
over  the  world's  governments,  and  the  possession  of  a  teaiporal 
state  had  become  essential  to  its  existence.  In  fact,  Martin  V. 
•was  the  first  of  the  series  of  popes  who  were  real  sovereigns, 
and  more  occupied  with  politics  than  religion.  Involved  in 
all  the  foreign  intrigues,  falsehoods  and  treacheries  of  Italian 
diplomacy  in  the  i  sth  century,  their  internal  policy  was  imbued 
with  all  the  arts  practised  by  the  tyrants  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  nepotism  became  necessarily  the  basis  of  their  strength. 
It  was  natural  that  men  suddenly  elected  sovereigns  of  a  new 
country  where  they  had  no  ties,  and  of  which  they  had  often 
no  knowledge,  should  seek  to  strengthen  their  position  by 
aggrandizing  so-called  nephews  who  were  not  unfrequently 
their  sons. 
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Martin  V.  reduced  the  remains  of  the  free  Roman  govern 
ment  to,  a  mere  civil  municipality.  Following  the  method 
of  the  other  despots  of  Italy,  the  old  republican 
institutions  were  allowed  to  retain  their  names 
and  forms,  their  administrative  and  some  of  their 
judicial,  attributes,  while  all  their  political  functions 
were  transferred  to  the  new  government.  Order 
was  re-established,  and  justice  rigidly  observed. 
Many  rebellious  places  were  subdued  by  the  sword, 
and  many  leaders  of  armed  bands  were  hanged.  The 
pope,  however,  was  forced  to  lean  on  his  kinsmen  the 
Colonna  and  again  raise  them  to  power  by  grants  of 
vast  fiefs  both  in  his  own  state  and  the  Neapolitan  territory. 
And,  after  first  supporting  Joanna  II.,  who  had  assisted  bis 
entry  into  Rome,  he  next  sided  with  her  adversary,  Louis  of 
Anjou,  and  then  with  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  the  conqueror  of 
both  and  the  constant  friend  of  the  pope,  who  at  last  felt  safe 
on  his  throne.  Rome  now  enjoyed  order,  peace  and  security, 
but  bad  lost  all  hope  of  liberty.  And  when  Martin  died 
(36th  February  143 1)  these  words  were  inscribed  on  his  tomb, 
"  Temporum  suorum  felicitas.  " 

Eugenius  IV.  (1431-47)  leant  on  the  Orsini,  and  was  fiercely 
opposed  by  the  Colonna,  who' excited  the  people  against  hiin. 
Accordingly  on  the  39th  of  May.x434  the  Romans  rose  ^  nro^ 
in  revolt  to  the  old  cry  of  *'  Popolo  e  popolo,  "  and  aaa 
again  constituted  the  rule  of  the  seven  governors  •^p^^ 
of  liberty.  The  pope  fled  by  boat  down  the  Tiber,  ***** 
and,  being  pursued  with  stones  and  shots,  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  On  reaching  Florence,  he  turned  his.  energies 
to  the  recovery  of  the  state.  It  was  necessary  to  quell 
the  people;  but,  first  of  all,  the  Colonna  and  the  clan  of  the 
prefects  of  Vico,  with  their  renewed  princely  power,  had  to 
be  overthrown.  The  Orsini  were  still  his  friends.  Eugrnios 
entrusted  the  campaign  to  Patriarch  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Vitelleschi,  a  worthy  successor  of  Albomoz,  and  of  greater 
ferodty  if  less  talent.  This  leader  marched  his  army  towards 
Rome,  and,  instantly  attacking  Giovanni,  prefect  of  Vlco, 
captured  and  beheaded  him.  The  family  was  now  extingiiished; 
and  its  possessions  reverting  to  the  church,  the  greater  part  <d 
them  were  sold  or  given  to  Count  Everso  d'AnguiUara.  oi  the 
house  of  Orsini.  The  prefecture,  now  little  more  than  an 
honorary  title,  was  bestowed  at  will  by  the  popes.  Eugenios 
gave  it  to  Francesco,  founder  of  the  powerful Une  of  the  Gravina- 
Orsini.  Thus  one  noble  family  was  raised  to  greatness  while 
another  perished  by  the  sword.  Vitelleschi  had  already  begun 
to  persecute  the  Colonna  and  the  Savelli,  and  committed  terril^ 
slaughter  among  them.  Many  castles  were  demolished,  many 
towns  destroyed;  and  their  inhabitants,  driven  to  wander 
famine-stricken  over  the  Campagna,  had  to  sell  theoselvvs  as 
slaves  for  the  sake  of  bread.  Finally  the  arrogant  patriardi 
marched  into  Rome,  as  into  a  conquered  dty,  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  and  the  Romans  crouched  at  his  feet.  The  pope  cov 
began  to  distrust  him,  and  sent  Scarampo,  another  prelate 
of  the  same  stamp,  to  take  his  place.  This  new  com- 
mander soon  arrived,  and,  percdving  that  Vitelleschi 
proposed  to  resist,  had  him  surroimded  by  his  soldiers, 
who  were  obliged  to  use  force 'to  compel  his  surrender. 
Vitelleschi  was  carried  bleeding  to  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  The  pope 
at  last  returned  to  Rome  in  1443,  and  remained  there  quietly 
till  his  death  in  1447. 

His  successor  Nicholas  V.  (1447-55)  was  a  scholar  soklv 
devoted  to  the  patronage  of  literati  and  artists.  During  his 
reign  there  was  a  fresh  attempt  to  restore  the  republic,  but  it 
'was  rather  prompted  by  literary  and  classical  enthusiasm 
than  by  any  genuine  patriotic  ardour.  Political  psss>k>Q5 
and  interests  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  conspiracy 
was  headed  by  Stefano  Porcari,  a  man  of  the  people, 
who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Cato.  He  had 
once  been  captain  of  the  people  in  Florence,  and  vrt  s 
made  podcstd  of  Bologna  by  Eugenius  IV.  He  was  a 
caricature  of  Cola  di  Riemdj   and  extravagantly  pnnid  <tf  bis 
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Latin  speeches  in  honour  of  ancient  republican  liberty.  The 
admiration  of  antiquity  was  then  at  its  height,  and  Porcari 
found  many  enthusiastic  hearers.  Directly  after  the  death  of 
Eugcnius  IV.  he  made  a  first  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pro* 
claim  the  republic.  Nevertheless  Nicholas  V.,  with  the  same 
indulgence  for  scholars  that  had  prompted  him  to  pardon 
Valla  for  denying  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  and  laughing 
to  scorn  the  pretended  donation  of  Constantine,  freely  pardoned 
Porcari  and  named  him  podcsti  of  Anagni.  He  filled  this 
office  with  credit,  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  again  began  to 
play  the  agitator,  and  was  banished  to  Bologna  with  a  pension 
from  the  pope.  Nicholas  V.  had  conferred  all  the  state  offices 
upon  priests  and  abbots,  and  had  erected  numerous  fortresses. 
Hence  there  were  many  malcontents  in  Rome,  in  communica- 
tion with  Porcari  at  Bologna,  and  ready  to  join  in  his  plot. 
Arms  were  collected,  and  on  the  day  fixed  he  presented  himself 
to  his  fellow-conspirators  adorned  with  rich  robes  and  a  gold 
chain,  and  harangued  them  in  Latin  on  the  duty  of  freeing 
their  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  priests.  His  design  was  to 
set  fire  to  the  Vatican  on  the  6th  of  January  1453,  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany;  he  and  his  followers  were  to  seize  the  pope, 
the  cardinals  and  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  But  Nicholas 
received  timely  warning;  the  conspirators'  house  was  sur- 
rounded ;  and  Porcari  himself  was  seized  while  trying  to  escape, 
confined  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  put  to  death  with  nine 
of  his  companions  on  the  9th  of  January.  Others  shortly 
suffered  the  same  fate. 

Under  Calixtus  III.  and  Pius  II.  affairs  went  on  quietly 
enough,  but  Paul  II.  (1464-71)  had  a  somewhat  troubled 
reign.  Yet  he  was  a  skilled  politician.  He  re-ordered  the 
finances  and  the  courts  of  justice,  punished  crime  with  severity, 
was  an  energetic  foe  to  the  MaJatesta  of  Rimini,  put  an 
end  to  the  oppression  exercised  in  Rome  by  the  wealthy  and 
arrogant  house  of  AnguiUara,  and  kept  the  people  in- good 
humour  with  continual  festivities.  But — ^ai^  this  was  a  grave 
defect  at  that  period — he  extended  no  favour  to  learning,  and, 
by  driving  many  scholars  from  the  curia  to  make  room  for  his 
own  kinsmen,  brought  a  storm  about  his  ears.  At  that  time 
the  house  of  Pomponio  Leto  was  the  rendezvous  of  learned 
men  and  the  s6at  of  the  Roman  Academy.  Leto  was  an 
enthusiast  of  antiquity;  and,  as  the  members  of  the  Academy 
ail  assumed  old  Latin  names,  they  were  suspected  of  a  design 
memot  ^^  re-establish  pagam'sm  and  the  republican  govem- 
ig*raiag  mcnt.  It  is  certain  that  they  all  inveighed  against 
the  pope;  and,  as  the  latter  was  no  man  of  half 


^^iSoa  n*c^""*»  during  the  carnival  of  1468  he  suddenly 
^fnm  imprisoned  twenty  Academicians,  and  even  subjected 
paiMkmm  a  few  of  them  to  torture.  Pomponio  Leto,  although 
J^J"  absent  in  Venice,  was  also  arrested  and  tried;  but  he 

*"  exculpated  himself,  craved  forgiveness,  and  was  set 
at  liberty.  His  friends  were  also  released,  for  the  charge  of 
conspiracy  proved  to  be  unfounded.  Certain  members  of 
the  Academy,  and  notably  Platina  in  his  Lives  of  the 
J'opes,  afterwards  revenged  themselves  by  stigmatizing  Paul  II. 
as  the  persecutor  of  philosophy  and  letters.  But  he  was  no  more 
a  persecutor  than  a  patron  of  learning;  he  was  a  politician, 
the  author  of  some  useful  reforms,  and  solely  intent  on  the 
consolidation  of  his  absolute  power.  Among  his  reforms  may 
be  classed  the  revision  of  the  Roman  statutes  in  1469,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  substance  while  preserving  the  form 
of  the  old  Roman  legislation,  and  entirely  stripping  it  of  all 
political  significance.  In  fact  the  pope's  will  was  now  ab- 
solute; and  even  in  criminal  cases  he  could  trample  unhindered 
ort  the  common  law. 

There  was  still  a  senator  of  Rome,  whose  nomination  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pope,  still  three  conservators,  the 
heads  oi  the  rioni,  and  an  elected  council  of  twenty-six  citizens. 
>Iow  and  then  also  a  shadowy  semblance  of  a  popular  assembly 
was  held  to  cast  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  but  even  this  was 
not  for  long.  All  these  officials,  together  with  the  judges  of  the 
Capitol,  retained  various  attributes  of  different  kinds.  They 
administered  justice  and  gave  sentence.    There  were  numerous 


tribunals  all  with  undefined  modes  of  procedure,  so  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  the  citizens  to  ascertain  in  which  court  justice 
should  be  sought.  But  in  last  resort  there  was  always  the 
supreme  decision  of  the  pope.  Thus  matters  remained  to  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

For  the  completion  of  this  system  a  final  blow  had  to  be  dealt 
to  the  aristocracy,  whose  power  had  been  increased  by  nepotism; 
and  it  was  dealt  by  bloodshed  under  the  three  following  popes — 
Sixtus  IV.  (1471-84),  Innocent  VIII.  (1484-92)  and  Alexander 
VI.  (1492-1503) — each  of  whom  was  worse  than  his  predecessor. 
The  first,  by  means  of  his  nephews,  continued  the  slaughter  of 
the  Colonna,  sending  an  army  against  them,  devastating  their 
estates  at  Marino,  and  beheading  the  protonotary  Lorenzo 
Colonna.  Innocent  VIII.  was  confronted  by  the  power  of  the 
Orsini,  who  so  greatly  endangered  his  life  by  their  disturbances 
in  the  dty  that  he -was  only  saved  by  an  alliance  with  Naples. 
Neither  peace  nor  order  could  be  lastingly  established  until 
these  airogant  barons  were  overthrown.  This  task  was  accom- 
plished by  the  worst  of  the  three  pontiffs,  Alexander  VI.  All 
know  how  the  massacre  of  the  Orsini  was  compassed,  almost 
simultaneously,  by  the  pope  in  Rome  and  his  equally  iniquitous 
son,  Caesar  Borgia,  at  Sinigaglia  (1502).  This  pair  dealt  the 
last  blow  to  the  Roman  aristocracy  and  the  tyrants  of  Romagna, 
and  thus  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  papacy  was  finally 
assured.  The  republic  was  now  at  an  end;  it  had  shrivelled 
to  a  civil  municipality.  Its  institutions,  deprived  of  all  practical 
value,  lingered  on  like  ghosts  of  the  past,  subject  from  century 
to  century  to  unimportant  changes.  The  history  of  Rome  is 
henceforth  absorbed  in  that  of  the  papacy. 

Nevertheless  the  republic  twice  attempted  to  rise  from  its 
grave,  and  on  the  second  occasion  gave  proofs  of  heroism 
worthy  of  its  most  glorious  past.  It  was  first  rcsus-  p^^, 
citated  in  February  1798,  by  the  influence  of  the  mtdteval 
French  Revolution,  and  the  French  constitution  of  *•«•• 
the  year  III.  was  rap4dly  imitated.  Rome  had  again  two 
councils — the  tribunate  and  the  senate,  with  five  consub  con- 
stituting the  executive  power.  But  in  the  following  year, 
owing  to  the  military  reverses  of  the  French,  the  government 
of  the  popes  was  restored  until  1809,  when  Napoleon  I.  annexed 
to  his  empire  the  Slates  of  the  Church.  Rome  was  then 
governed  by  a  consulla  straordinaria — a  special  commission — 
with  the  municipal  and  provincial  institutions  of  France.  In 
1814  the  papal  government  was  again  reinstated,  and  the  old 
institutions,  somewhat  modified  on  the  French  system,  were 
recalled  to  life.  Pius  IX.  (1846-77)  tried  to  introduce  political 
reforms,  and  to  improve  and  simplify  the  old  machinei-y  of  state; 
bat  the  advancing  tide  of  the  Italian  revolution  of  1848  drove 
him  from  Rome;  the  republic  was  once  more  proclaimed,  and 
had  a  brief  but  glorious  existence.  Its  programme  was  dictated 
by  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  who  with  Saffi  and  Armellini  formed  the 
triumvirate  at  the  head  of  the  government.  United  Italy  was 
to  be  a  republic  with  Rome  for  her  capital.  The  rhetorical  idea 
of  Cola  di  Rienzi  became  heroic  in  1849.  The  constituent 
assembly  (9th  February  1849)  proclaimed  the  fall  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
which  wa&  to  be  not  only  of  Rome  but  of  all  Italy.  France, 
although  then  herself  a  republic,  assumed  the  unenviable  task 
of  re-establishing  the  temporal  power  by  force  of  arms.  But 
the  gallant  defence  of  Rome  by  Garibaldi  covered  the  republic 
with  glory.  The  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  the  army  of  the 
Neapolitan  king,  sent  to  restore  the  pope,  was  also  driven  off. 
Then,  however,  France  despatched  a  fresh  and  more  powerful 
force;  Rome  was  vigorously  besieged,  and  at  last  compelled 
to  surrender.  On  the  2nd  of  July  1849  the  heroic  general 
departed  from  the  city  with  some  thousands  of  his  followers. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  the  constituent  assembly  proclaimed 
in  the  Capitol  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  French  restored  the  government  of  Pius  IX., 
whose  reign  down  to  1870  was  that  of  an  absolute  sovereign. 
Then  the  Itah'an  government  entered  Rome  (20th  September 
1870),  proclaimed  the  national  constitution  (9th  October  1870). 
and  the  Eternal  City  became  the  capital  of  Italy.    Thus  the 
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scheme  of  luttional  unity,  the  natural  outcome  of  the  history 
of  Rome  and  of  Italy,  impossible  of  accomplishment  under  the 
rule  of  the  popes,  was  finally  achieved  by  the  monarchy  of 
Savoy,  which,  as  the  representative  and  personification  of 
Italian  interests,  abolished  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy 
and  made  Rome  the  seat  of  government  of  the  united  country  ! 
(see  Italy). 

Authorities. — ^The  hbtory  of  the  commune  of  Rome  in  the  middle 
ages  has  to  be  collected  from  the  scattered  materials  in  special 
treatises,  or  from  the  general  histories  of  the  papacy.  The  greater 
part  of  the  facts  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ltber'Ponttjicalts^  edited  by 
the  MM  Duchesne  (2  vOls.,  Paris,  1886-92),  and  in  the  excellent 
histories  of  Rome  by  Felix  Papencordt  and  Cregorovius  (see  below). 
Viule,  Sioria  diplomatica  de  Senatori  di  Roma  (2  vols..  Rome, 
I79i)r  Galletti,  Del  priMtUerio  delta  Santa  Seda  Apostolica  e di  altri 
umctali  magnori  dd  tagro  paUuMO  Lateranense  (Rome,  1776); 
Vendettini,  Del  Senate  Romano  (Rome,  1782);  Baronius,  Annates 
Eettesiaslicit  continued  by  Raynaldus  (4a  vols,  fol.,  1738-56),  and 
the  recent  continuations  of  Theiner  relating  to  the  years  1573-85; 

LFicker,  Forukungen  ntr  RtickS'  find  Hecklsgeschickte  JuUiens 
vols.,  Innsbruck,  1868-74);  Savigny,  CeschidUe  des  rdmtschen 
kts  im  MitUtalter  (frequently  reprinted  and  translated  into  all  the 
principal  langu^es);  iJco,  EiUwtckelung  der  Verfassvng  der  lorn- 
hardiscken  Stddte  (Hamburg,  i82a);  M.  A.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Vrsffrttng  der  lombardiscken  Stoaujfreiheit  (Anhang :  Sckktuale  der 
riimiscken  Stadtoerfassung  im  Exarckat  una  in  Rom)  (Bonn,  1846) ; 
Hegel,  Cesckickle  der  Stddteverfassung  von  Jtalien  (Leipzig,  1847); 
Ciesebrecht,  "  Ueber  die  st&dtischen  Verh&ltnisse  im  X.  Jahrhun- 
dcrt,"  at  end  of  vol.  i.  of  Cesckickte  der  deutscken  Kaiseneil  (Brunswick. 
1863);  "Studi  e  documcnti  di  Storia  e  Diritto,"  in  Annuario  di 
Conjerenu  storico-giuridicke  (Rome,  1880  seq.);  Arckivio  delta  Rente 
Soctetd  Romana  dt  Sioria  Patria  (the  other  publications  of  the  same 
society,  as,  e.g.  the  Regesto  di  Farfa,  may  also  be  consulted  with 
advantage) :  F.  Papencordt,  Cesckickle  der  Stadt  Rom  (Paderborn, 
1857) :  id.  Coia  di  Rtento  (Hamburg,  1 841) :.  Cregorovius,  Cescktckte 
der  Stadt  Rom  (8  vols.,  Stuttgart,  fimshed  in  1872;  3rd  ed., 
Stuttgart.  1875-81);  A.  von  Reumont,  Cesckickle  der  S£dl  Rom 
(3  vols.,  Berlin,  1867-68) 

Among  more  recent  works  see  especially  M.  Creighton,  History  of 
the  Papacy  (London,  1897) ;  L.  Pastor,  Ceschickte  der  P&pste  seit  dem 
Ansgang  des  MitleJalters  (Freiburg  i/B.,  1886,  &c.),  a  learned  work, 
but  written  in  an  extremely  clerical  spirit;  more  impartial,  although 
written  by  a  Jesuit,  is  P.  H.  Grisar's  Sioria  di  Roma  e  dei  Papi  nel 
Medio  Eoo  (lulian  edition,  Rome,  1899.  &c..  not  vet  completed). 
For  the  history  of  the  republic  in  1849  accounts  will  be  found  m  all 
the  histories  of  the  lulian  Risorgimcnto  (see  under  Italy).    A  very 


tLOm,  a  province  of  modem  Italy,  co-extensive  with  the 
compariimento  of  Lado.  but  really  covering  a  considerably 
larger  acca  than  the  ancient  Latium,  even  including  Latium 
adjectum.  On  the  S.E.  and  E.  alone  it  does  not  extend  so 
far,  the  boimdary  being  that  between  the  former  papal  states 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  running  from  a  point  S.E.  of  Ter- 
radna  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Volscian  mountains  to 
Ceprano,  and  thence  along  the  Liris  valley.  It  then  runs 
N.E.  through  the  mountains  to  Carsoli,  being  conterminous 
with  the  Abruzd;  it  then  includes  part  of  the  ancient  Sabine 
country,  reaching  the  Tiber  near  the  railway  station  of  Fara 
Sabina,  25  m.  N.  of  Rome.  It  follows  the  river  for  some  dis- 
tance, where  it  is  conterminous  with  Umbria,  and  then  runs 
S.W.  to  the  coast,  where  it  is  conterminous  with  the  province 
of  Grosseto  (Tuscany),  thus  including  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  ancient  Etruria.  The  resident  population  in  1901  was 
estimated  at  1,196,909  (including  Rome  itself,  520,196),  and 
the  floating  poptdation,  Italian  and  foreign,  54,383*  In  1907 
the  total  number  was  calculated  at  1,278,000.  In  1871  the 
aggregate  population  was  only  836,704.  Emigration  rose  from 
2222  in  1896  to  18,507  in  1906,  there  being  a  great  rise  in  1905, 
as  over  all  Italy.  The  economic  crisis  in  the  United  States  in 
1907,  led,  however,  to  a  set-back,  many  emigranU  being  obliged 
to  return  to  Italy  for  lack  of  woric.  Alum  is.  extracted  from 
the  mines  principally  near  Tolfa.  At  FUettiho  above  Subiaco 
asphaltic  rock  19  obtained,  and  salt  from  a  rocksalt  mine  near 
Cometo  Tarquinia.  Chemical  fertilizers  are  nianufactured  by 
several  firms.  The  main  industries  of  the  district  are,  however, 
agricultural  (see  Latiuh). 

ROME,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Floyd  county,  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  Georgia,  U.S.A.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Etowah  and 


Oostanaula  rivers,  which  here  form  the  Coosa.    Pop.  (igoo) 
7291,  of  whom  2830  were  negroes;  (1910)  12,099.    It  is  served  by 
the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Western  &  Atlantic  (leased  by  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  ft  St  Louis),  the  Southern  and  the  Rome 
ft  Northern  railways,  and  the  Coosa  river  is  navigable  from  this 
point  to  the  fails  of  the  river  in  Alabama.    The  city  is  the  scat 
of  Shorter  College  (for  women),  which  was  established  in  1873 
as  the  Cherokee  Fexoale  College,  and  received  its  present  name  in 
1877,  when  it  was  rebuilt  and  endowed  by  Colond  Alfred  Shorter; 
and  of  the  Berry  Industrial  School  (1902),  for  mountain  bo}-s. 
Rome  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  region  producing  cotton, 
cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits,  for  which  it  is  a  trading  centre, 
and  is  a  shipping  point  for  bauxite,  mined  in  the  vicinity. 
Other  mineral  products    of  this  region  are  iron,  limesiooe, 
cement  rock,  fire-brick  day,  coal,  slate  and  marble.     Rouk's 
principal  manufactures  are  cotton,  cotton-seed  oil,    lumber, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  bricks  and  agrscultuiz] 
implements.    Its  site  was  originally  within  the  territory  of  the 
Cherokee,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oostanaula  river  there 
is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  an  Indian  village,  whi^,  like 
several  other  Creek  villages,  was  called  Chiaha  («-  Chehaw). 
Here,  in  October  1793,  in  lUs  Etowah  campaign,  John  Sevier, 
with  militia  from  Tennessee,  crushed  a  party  of  maz^udiz^ 
Indians;  the  battle  is  commemorated  by  a  nKmament  in 
Mjrrtle  Hill  cemetery.    Floyd  county  was  erected  in    1853. 
The  first  settlement  of  Rome  waa  made  in  1834,  and  ixnmedi- 
ately  afterwards  it  became  the  county-seat.    Rome  mas  first 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1847.    In  1863  there  were  brilliant  cavaby 
manoeuvres  in  its  vidnlty,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  (May  3) 
of  Colonel  Abd  D.  Streight  (Federal)  with  1800  men  by  Gcneal 
Nathan  B.  Forrrst  (Confederate),  with  a  force  one-third  the  sixe 
of  that  of  his  opponent.    On  the  X9th  of  May  1864  the  city  was 
captured  by  a  detachment  of  the  Federal  Army  of  General 
William  T.  Sherman,  then  conducting  his  Atlanta  campaign. 
In  1848-75  Rome  ^as  the  home  of  Charies  Henry  Snuth  (1826- 
1903),  a  popular  humorist,  who  wrote  under  the  name  **  BiQ 
Arp."    In  1906  East  Rome  (pop.  671  in  1900)  and  North  Rocae 
(pop.  960  in  1900),  which  was  formeriy  called  Forestville,  were 
annexed  to  the  dty. 

ROME,  a  dty  of  Ondda  county.  New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  tbe 
Mohawk  river  and  Wood  Creek,  and  the  Erie  and  tbe  Black  river 
canals,  14  m.  W.N.W.  of  Utica.  Pop.  (1890)  I4i99z;  (1900) 
X5>343i  of  whom  2527  were  foreign-bom;  (1910,  census) 
20,497.  Rome  is  served  by  the  New  York  Centra]  9t  Hodsmi 
River,  the  Rome,  Watertown  ft  Qgdensbuisr  (controOed  by  the 
New  York  Central),  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  and  the 
Utica  ft  Mohawk  Valley  (dectric)  railways.  It  is  abont  450  ft 
above  sea-Ievd.  The  dty  .is  the  seat  of  the  Academy  cttlie  Ho}y 
Names  (opened  in  1865  as  St  Peter's  Academy),  of  the  State 
Custodial  Asylum  for  unteachable  idiots,  of  the  Cential  New 
Yorie  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  (1875),  and  of  the  Ondda 
County  Home.  The  Jervis  Public  Library  (1895),  foonded 
by  John  Bloomfield  Jervis  (1795-1885),  a  famous  railway 
engineer,  had  in  1909  about  15,000  volumes.  Tbe  samundijig 
country  is  devoted  largdy  to  fanning,  especially  vesetabfe 
gardening,  and  to  dairying.  Among  the  manufactures  a?e 
brass  and  copper  work,  wire  for  electrical  uses,  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products,  locomotives,  kmt  goods,  tin  cazs 
and  cann^  goods  (especially  vegetables).  In  1905  the  valae 
of  the  factory  products  was  $8,631,427  (55*6%  more  thaa  io 
1900). 

The  portage  at  this  place  between  the  Mohawk  river  and  Wood 
Creek,  which  are  about  i  m.  apart,  gave  the  site  its  Indian  name, 
De-o-wain-sta,  "  place  where  canoes  are  carried  from  one  stream 
to  another,"  and  its  earliest  En^M^  name,  "The  Great  (or 
Oneida)  Carrying-Place,"  and  gave  it  strate^  value  as  a  key 
between  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  Lake  Ontario.  About  X72§ 
there  were  built,  to  protect  the  carrying-place  here.  Fort  BWl 
on  Wood  Creek,  which  was  surprised  and  taken  by  Fiends  and 
Indians  in  March  1756,  and  Fort  WiDiams,  on  the  lio^vk. 
which,  like  Fort  Craven,  also  on  the  Mohawk,  was  destroyed  hy 
Colond  Danid  Webb  after  the  reduction  of  Onrego  by  the  French 
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in  August  1756.    General  John  SUnwix  built  Fort  Stanwix  here 
at  an  expense  of  £60,000,  and  the  first  permanent  settlement 
dates  from  ab6ut  this  time.    In  October-November  1768,  Sir 
William  Johnso'r  and  representatives  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl-. 
vania  met  3200  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  here  and   made 
a  treaty  with  them,  under  which,  for  £10,460  in  money  and 
provisions,  they  surrendered  to  the  crown  their  claims  to  what 
is  now  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  and  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania.    Of  this  cession  the  part  which  lay  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  secured  by  purchase  from  the  Indians  for  the  pro- 
prietors Richard  and  Thomas  Penn  (see  Pittsbukc).    The 
fort  was  dismantled  immediately  afterward.    After  1776,  when 
it  was  partly  repaired  by  Colonel  Elias  Dayton,  it  was  called 
by  the  continentals  Fort  Schuyler,  in  honour  of  General  Philip 
Schuyler,   and   so   is   sometimes   confiised .  with   (old)    Fort 
Schuyler  at  Utica.     The  third  regiment  of  the  New  York  line 
under  Colonel  Peter  Gansevoort  occupied  the  fort  in  April  1777 
and  completed  the  repairs  begtm  in  1776;  on  the  3rd  of  August 
in  the  same  year  (one  month  before  the  official  announcement 
by  Congress  of  the  design  of  the  flag)  the  first  flag  of  the 
United  States,  made  according  to  the  enactment  of  the  14th 
of  June  and  used  in  battle,  was  raised  here:  it  was  made  from 
.various  pieces  of  cloth.    On  the  2nd  of  August  an  advance 
p>arty  of  Colonel  Barry  St  Leger's  forces  coming  from  the  west 
arrived  before  the  fort,  and  the  main  body  (idtogether  about 
650  whites,  including  loyalists — the  Royal  Greens — under  Sir 
John  Johnson,  and  more  than  800  Indians,  some  led  by  Joseph 
Brant)  arrived  soon  afterwards.    The  fort  then  contained  about 
750  men  under  Colonel  Gansevoort,  with  Lieut.-Colonel  Marinus 
Willett  as  second  in  command.    The  danger  to  the  fort  roused 
General  Nicholas  Herkimer  to  gather  a  force  of  between  700  and 
1000  men  (including  some  Oneida  Indians),  who  during  their 
advance  on  the  6th  of  August  were  ambuscaded  in  a  ravine 
near  Oriskany  iq.v.)^  about  8  m.  E.  of  the  fort;  after  heavy 
losses  to  both  sides,  about  250  men  from  the  fort  under  Willett 
attacked   the   camp   of    the   Indians   who   were   supporting 
St   Leger,  thus  relieved  Herkimer  through  the  falling  back 
of  the  British  and  Indians  to  save  their  supplies,  captured 
five  ensigns  of  the  Royal  Greens,  and  seixed  large  quantities 
of  stores  from  the  enemy's  camp.    The  siege  now  lost  force, 
the    Indians  straggled  away  after  the  loss   of    their  camp 
supplies,  and  on  the  23rd  of  August^  St  Leger,  hearing  ex- 
aggerated  reports  of   the  immediate  approadi  of  large  re- 
inforcements   under    General    Benedict    Arnold,    withdrew, 
abandoning  his  camp  and  stores.    The  successful  resistance 
liere  to  St  Leger  contributed  greatly  to  the  American  success 
at  Saratoga.    Fort  Stanwix  was  the  headquarters  of  Colonel 
Gozcn  Van  Schaick  (1736-1789)  in  2779  when  he  destroyed 
the  Onondaga  villages.    At  the  fort,  on  the  22nd  of  October 
X784,  a  treaty  was  made  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Butler  and 
Arthur  Lee,  comnu'ssioners  for  the  United  States,  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations.    In  1796  a  canal  was  built  across  the 
old  portage  between  Wood  Creek  and  the  Mohawk  river.    In 
1 796  the  township  of  Rome  was  formed,  receiving  its  luime, 
says  Schoolcraft,  "from  the  heroic    defence  of   the  republic 
made  here."    The  village  of  Rome,  in  the  centre  of  the  tovniship, 
was  incorporated  in  18x9;  and  Rome  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1870. 

Sec  Pomioy  Tones,  Annals  and  ReccUtdions  of  Oneida  County 
(Rome.  1 85 1);  W.  M.  Willett,  A  Narrative  of  the  Military  Actions 
of  Col.  Mannus  WiUeU  (New  York,  1831);  and  Orderly  Book  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  during  the  Oriskany  Campaign  (Albany,  1882), 
with  notes  by  W.  L.  Stone  and  J  W.  do  Peystcr. 

ROMfi  DB  L'ISLEp  JEAN  BAPTISTE  LOUIS  (1736-1790), 
French  mineralogist,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  August  1736  at 
Gray,  in  Haute-Sa6ne.  As  secretary  of  a  company  of  artillery 
be  visited  the  East  Indies,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English  in  1761  and  held  in  captivity  for  three  years.  Subse- 
quently he  became  distinguished  for  his  researches  on  mineralogy 
and  crystallography.  He  was  the  author  of  Essai  de  CrisiaUo^ 
grapkie ^(1772),  the  second  edition  of  which,  regarded  as  his 
principal  work,  was  published  as  Cristallograpkie  (3  vols,  and 
atlaSj  X783).    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  7th  of  March  1790. 


ROMESH  CHAHDRA  MTTRA*  Snt  (i84»-x899),  Indian 
judge,  was  bom  in  1840.  When  the  East  India  Company's 
charter  was  renewed  in  1853,  the  old  supreme  courts  and  sadr 
courts  in  the  presidency  towns  were  changed  into  high  courts, 
and  Roma  Prasad  Roy,  son  of  the  great  reformer  Raja  Ram 
Mohan  Roy,  was  the  first  Indian  who  was  ^pointed  a  judge 
of  the  new  high  court  of  Calcutta.  He  did  not  live,  however, 
to  take  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sambh^ 
Nath  Pandit,  and  then  by  Dwarka  Nath  Mitra,  perhaps  the 
most  talented  judge  that.  India  produced  in  the  Z9th  century. 
Dwarka  Nath's  great  ability  and  thorou|^  insight  into  cases 
were  universally  recognized  in  India;  his  decisions  were 
valued  and  often  quoted;  and  his  name  was  often-  mentioned 
as  an  illustration  of  the  judicial  capacity  of  the  natives  of  India. 
Anukul  Chandra  Mukerji  also  sat  on  the  bench  for  a  time; 
and  on  his  death  in  1871,  Romesh  Chandra  Mitra  was  appointed 
judge  in  his  place.  He  maintained  the  high  reputation  of  his 
predecessors,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  down  to 
1890,  he  performed  his  judicial  duties  with  credit  and  distinction. 
When  the  post  of  chief  justice  was  temporarily  vacant  in  2882, 
the  marquis  of  Ripon,  then  viceroy  of  India,  appointed  Romesh 
Chandra  to  officiate  iii  that  post — ^the  highest  judicial  position 
in  the  Indian  empire.  Lord  DufFerin,  who  succeeded  Lord 
Ripon  as  viceroy  of  India,  appointed  Romesh  Chandra  a 
member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  did  valuable  work.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  the  high  court  In  1890,  and  he  was  then  knighted  and 
appointed  a  member  of  the  viceroy's  legislative  council.  Till 
he  died  in  1899,  he  continued  to  take  interest  in  all  social, 
educational  and  political  reforms  in  India. 

ROMFORD,  a  market  town  in  the  Romford  parliamentary 
division  of  Essex,  England;  on  the  small  river  Rom,  which 
flows  into  the.  Thames;  12^  m.  E.N.E.  from  Loinlon  by  the 
Great  Eastem  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (X90X)  13,656. 
The  andent  church  of  St  Edward  the  Confessor  was  replac«l 
in  1850  by  a  structure  in  Decorated  style.  There  is  a  large 
brewery  in  the  town,  and  extensive  market  gajrdens  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  grant  of  a  market  was  obtained  In  1247, 
and  this  is  still  of  importance  as  regards  both  cattle  and  oorxu 
Romford  was  Induded  in  the  liberty  of  Havering-atte-Bower, 
which  until  1892  had  a  jurisdiction  of  its  own  distinct  from 
that  of  the  county,  with  a  high  steward,  magistrates,  derk  of 
the  peace,  coroner  and  quarter  sessions.  The  name  of  Bower 
was  derived  from  a  queen's  residence  attached  to  the  andent 
royal  hunting-lodge  in  the  vicinity. 

The  fact  that  Romford  {Rwirford,  Romfford)  lies  on  the 
high  road  between  Colchester  and  London  has  determined  its 
history.  Bronze  iihplements  have  been  found  here,  but  no 
notice  of  Romford  occurs  till  the  X2th  century.  It  was  in« 
duded  in  the  liberty  of  Havering,  and  the  chief  business  of  the 
liberty  was  conducted  there.  But  the  corporation  which  is 
mentioned  in  medieval  records  Is  not  that  of  the  town  of  Rom* 
ford,  but  of  the  liberty  of  Havering.  Romford  has  only  had  a 
separate  constitution  since  a  local  board  of  health  was  formed 
in  1894,  under  the  act  of  X875,  after  the  abolition  of  the  liberty 
in  X892.  In  the  middle  ages  Romford  was  rather  a  meeting- 
place  for  merchants  than  an  industrial  centre.  Brewing, 
however,  is  mentioned  in  X33X,  and  one  tanner  at  least  carried 
on  business  in  Hare  Street  in  X467. 

ROMILLT.  JOHN  ROMILLY,  XST  Bason  (x8o»-x874)>  English 
judge,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Samud  Romilly,  and  was 
bom  on  the  xoth  of  JanuarV  x8os.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Gray's 
Inn  in  1827.  He  first  entered  parliaxnent  In  X833  as  member 
for  Bridport,  and  In  X843  he  became  a  queen's  oounseL  He 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Devonport  In  X847,  and  was  appointed 
solidtor-gcneral  In  1848  In  Lord  John  Russell's  administration 
and  attorney-general  in  xSsa  In  X851  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  rolls,  and  continood  to  sit  for  Devonport  till  the 
general  dection  in  X852,  when  he  was  defeated.  He  was  the 
last  master  of  the  rolls  to  sit  In  parliament.  RoxnUly  was 
J  raised  to.  the  peerage  as  Baxon  Romilly  of  Baxiy  in  x866,  and 
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retired  from  the  mastership  of  the  rolls  in  2873.  He  did  much 
to  remove  the  restrictions  which  had  long  hampered  research 
among  the  public  records  and  state  papers.  Lord  Romilly 
died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  December  1874. 

ROMILLY.  SIR  SAMUEL  (1757-1818),  Engikh  legal  reformer, 
was  the  second  son  of  Petir  Romilly,  a  watchmaker  and  jeweller 
in  London,  whose  father  had  emigrated  from  Montpellier  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  who  had  married 
Margaret  Gamault,  a  Huguenot  refugee  like  himself,  but  of  a 
far   wealthier   family.     Samuel  Romilly  was  bom  in   Frith 
Street,  Soho,  on  the  ist  of  March  1757.    He  served  for  a  time 
in  his  father's  shop;  but  his  education  was  not  neglected,  and 
he  became  a  good  classical  scholar  and  particularly  conversant 
with  French  literature,    A  legacy  of  £2000  from  one  of  his 
mother's  relations  led  to  his  being  articled  to  a  solicitor  and 
clerk  in  chancery  with  the  idea  of  qualifying  himself  to  pur- 
chase the  office  of  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery.    In  1778, 
however,  he  determined  to  go  to  the  bar,  and  entered  himself 
at  Gray's  Inn.    He  went  to  Geneva  in  1781,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  chief  democratic  leaders,  including 
£tienne  Dumont.    Called  to  the  bar  in  1783,  he  went  the  mid- 
land circuit,  but  was  chiefly  occupied  with  chancery  practice. 
On  the  publication  of  Madan's  Thoughts  on  Execulite  Justicef 
advocating  the  increase  of  capital  punishments,  he  at  once  wrote 
and  published  in  1786  Observations  on  Madan's  book.     Of  more 
general  interest  is  his  intimacy  with  the  great  Mirabeau,  to 
whom  he  was  introduced  in  1784.    Mirabeau  saw  him  daily 
for  a  long  time  and  introduced  him  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  who 
highly  appreciated  him,  and,  when  Mirabeau  became  a  political 
leader,  it  was  to  RomiUy  that  he  applied  for  an  account  of  the 
procedure  used  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.    He  visited 
Paris  in  1789,  and  studied  the  course  of  the  Revolution  there; 
and  in  1790  he  published  his  Thoughts  on  the  ProhabU  Influ- 
ence of  the  Late  Revolution  in  France  upon  Great  Britain^  a  work 
of  great  power.     His  practice  at  the  chancery  bar  continued 
largely  to  increase,  and  in  1800  he  was  made  a  K.C.    In  1798 
he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Francis  Garbett  of  KnUl  Court, 
Herefordshire;  and  in  1805  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  county   palatine  of   Durham.     His  great  abilities  were 
thoroughly  recognized  by  the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  attached 
himself;  and  in  1806,  on  the  accession  of  the  ministry  of  "  All 
the  Talents"  to  office,  he  was  offered  the  post  of  solicitor- 
general,  although  he  had  never  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  accepted  the  office,  and  was  knighted  and  brought  into  parlia- 
ment for  Queenborough.     He  went   out   of  office   with   the 
government,  but  remained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sitting 
successively  for  Horsham,  Wareham  and  Arundel.    It  was  now 
that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  commenced  the  greatest  labour  of  his 
life,  his  attempt  to  reform  the  criminal  law  of  England,  then 
at  once  cruel  and  illogical.    By  statute  law  innumerable  offences 
were  punished  by  death,  but,  as  such  wholesale  executions 
would  be  impossible,  the  larger  number  of  those  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death  at  every  assizes  were  respited,  after  having 
heard  the  sentence  of  death  solemnly  passed  upon  them.    This 
led  to  many  acts  of  injustice,  as  the  lives  of  the  convicts  de- 
pended on  the  caprice  of  the  judges,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
made  the  whole  system  of  punishments  and  of  the  criminal  law 
ridiculous.    Romilly  saw  this,  and  in  x8o8  he  managed  to  repeal 
the  Elizabethan  statute,  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal 
from  the  person.  This  success,  however,  raised  opposition,  and  in 
the  following  year  three  bills  repealing  equally  sanguinary  statutes 
were  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords  under  the  influence  of 
Lord  EUenborough.   Yca^  after  year  the  same  influence  prevailed, 
and  Romilly  saw  his  bills  rejected;  but  his  patient  efforts  and 
his  eloquence  ensured  victory  eventually  for  his  cause  by  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  Englishmen  to  the  barbarity  of  their  criminal 
law.    The  only  success  he  had  was  in  securing  the  repeal,  in 
1812,  of  a  statute  of  Elizabeth  making  it  a  capital  offence  for 
a  soldier  or  a  mariner  to  beg  without  a  pass  from  a  magistrate 
or  his  commanding  officer.    Sir  Samuel  RomOly's  efforts  made 
his  name  famous  not  only  in  England  but  all  over  Europe,  and 
in  x8 1 8  he  had  the  honour  of  being  returned  at  the  head  of  the 


poll  for  the  dty  of  Westminster.  He  did  not  long  survive  Us 
triumph.  On  die  29th  of  October  1818  Lady  Romilly  died  ia 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Her  husband's  grief  was  intense,  and  he 
committed  suidde  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity  on  the  and  of 
November.  No  man  of  his  time  was  more  loved  than  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly;  his  ungidarly  sweet  nature,  his  upri^t  manli- 
ness, his  eloquence  and  his  great  efforts  on  behalf  of  humanity 
secured  him  permanent  fame. 

See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Samud  HamSBy  written  hy 
himself f  with  a  selection  from  his  Correspondence,  edited  hy  his  Sms 
(3  vols.,  1840) :    The  Speeches  of  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  in  the  House  tf 
Commons  (2  vols.,  1820) ;  "  Lite  and  Work  of  Sir  Samuel  RomiDy, 
by  Sir  W.  J.  Collins,  in  Trans,  of  the  Huguenot  Society  (190S). 

ROMILLT-t,UR-SEINB,  a  town  of  north-central  France,  in 
the  department  of  Aube,  a  mile  from  the  Idt  bank  of  the  Seiae 
and  24  m.  N.W.  of  Troyes,  on  the  Paria-Belfort  line.  Pop. 
(1906)   9777. 

Romilly  is  an  important  industrial  town,  with  estcnaive  mann- 
factures  of  cotton  and  woollen  hosiery,  and  of  the  special 
machinery  and  appliances  required  for  the  industry.  The 
Eastern  Railway  Copipany  has  large  workshops  here. 

ROMINTEN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  inovinoe  of  East 
Pnissia,  12  m.  N.E.  from  Goldap,  situated  in  the  RominLcr 
Heide,  a  fine  tract  of  heath  and  forest  country,  90  sq.  m.  in 
extent,  well  stocked  with  game  and  affording  ezceUe&t  sport. 
Here  is  a  favourite  hunting-box  of  the  German  emperor,  idth  a 
church  adjacent,  both  in  the  Norwegian  style.   Pop.  laoo. 

See  K.  E.  Schmidt,  Die  Rominter  Heide  (Danzig.  1898). 

ROMNEY,  GEORGE  (1734-1802),  English  historical  asd 
portrait  painter^  was  born  at  Dalton-in-Fumes,  Lancashire, 
on  the  26th  of  December  1734.  His  father  wss  a  builder  aci 
cabinet-maker  of  the  place,  and  the  son,  having  mamfc&ed  a 
turn  for  mechanics,  was  instructed  in  the  latter  craft,  showi^ 
considerable  dexterity  with  his  fingers,  executing  carvingi 
of  figures  in  wood,  and  constructing  a  violin,  which  he  spcsi: 
much  time  in  playing.  He  was  also  busy  with  his  pewJl; 
and  some  of  his  sketches  of  the  neighbouring  rustics  baviasf 
attracted  attention,  his  father  was  at  length  i&dnccd  to 
apprentice  the  boy,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  an  itineract 
painter  of  portraits  and  domestic  subjects  named  Stede,  as 
artist  who  had  studied^in  Paris  tmder  Vanloo;  but  the  cxxatk 
habits  of  his  instructor  prevented  Romney  from  making  great 
progress  in  his  art.  In  1756  he  impulsively  married  a  yoiisf 
woman  who  had  nursed  him  through  a  fever,  and  started  as  a 
portrait  painter  on  his  own  accoxmt,  travdling  thrtmgh  the 
northern  counties,  executing  likenesses  at  a  couple  eA  goiscas. 
and  producing  a  series  of  some  twenty  figure  conttparitinas 
which  were  exhibited  in  Kendal,  and  afterwards  dispotrrl  cf 
by  means  of  a  lottery. 

Having,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  saved  about  £100,  he 
left  a  portion  of  the  sum  witJi  his  wife  and  family,  and  started 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  London,  never  returning,  except  for  beief 
visits,  till  he  came,  a  broken-down  and  aged  man,  to  die.  CreSt 
must,  however,  be  given  him  for  recognizing  to  some  extent 
his  family  responsibilides.  He  did  not  allow  his  vife  aad 
children  to  fall  into  poverty,  and  he  gave  help  to  his  brothess* 
who  seem  to  have  resembled  him  in  a  kind  oi  shiftlessness  of 
temperament.  In  London  he  rapidly  rose  into  popular  favocr. 
His  "  Death  of  General  Wolfe "  was  judged  worthy  of  ths 
second  prise  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  but  a  word  from  Reynokis 
in  praise  of  Mortimer's  "  Edward  the  Confessor  "  led  to  the 
premium  being  awarded  to  that  painter,  while  Romney  hui 
to  content  himself  with  a  donation  of  £50,  an  incideiit  vhick 
led  to  the  subsequent  coldness  between  him  and  the  preskkrt 
which  prevented  him  from  exhibiting  at  the  Academy  or  pn- 
senting  himself  for  its  honours. 

In  1764  he  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  was  befiiruJnl 
by  Joseph  Vemet;  and  his  portrait  of  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  piir*pd 
on  his  return,  bears  distinct  traces  of  his  study  of  the  works 
of  Rubens  then  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  In  1766  ht 
became  a  member  of  the  Incorporated  Sodety  of  Artists^  asd 
three  years  later  he  seems  to  have  studied  ia  their  scboob- 
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Soon  lie  wu  in  the  full  tide  of  proqxrity.  He  removed  to 
Great  Newport  Street,  near  the  residence  of  Sir  Joshua,  whose 
fame  in  portraiture  he  began  to  rival  in  such  works  as  '*  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Warren  "  and  **  Mrs  Yates  as  the  Tragic 
Muse";  and  his  professional  income  rose  to  £1200  a  year. 
But  this  marked  increase  in  his  popularity  had  the  effect  of 
enlarging  his  ambitions,  and  he  became  anxious  to  attempt 
subjects  which*  required  more  experience  than  he  possessed. 
Realizing  as  he  did  the  need  for  more  thorough  knowledge,  he 
was  seixcd  with  a  longing  to  study  in  Italy;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1773  It®  started  for  Rome  in  company  with  Ozias 
Humphrey,  the  miniature  painter.  On  his  arrival  he  separated 
himself  from  his  fellow-traveller  and  his  countrymen,  and 
devoted  himself  to  solitary  study,  raising  a  scaffold  to  examine 
the  paintings  in  the  Vatican,  and  giving  much  time  to  work 
from  the  undraped  model,  of  which  his  painting  of  a  "  Wood 
Nymph  "  was  a  fine  and  graceful  result.  At  Parma  he  con- 
centrated himself  upon  the  productions  of  Correggio,  which 
fascinated  him  and  greatly  influenced  his  practice. 

In  1775  Romney  returned  to  London,  establishing  himself  in 
Cavendish  Square,  and  resuming  his  extensive  and  lucrative 
employment  as  a  portrait  painter,  which  in  1785,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  his  pupil  Robinson,  3rielded  him  an  income  of 
over  £3600.    The  adiairation  of  the  town  was  divided  between 
him  and  Reynolds.    "There  are  two  factions  in  art,"  said 
Lord  Thurlow,  "  and  I  am  of  the  Romney  faction  " — and  the 
remark,  and  the  rivalry  which  it  implied,  caused  much  annoy- 
ance to  Sir  Joshua,  who  was  accustomed  to  refer  contemptu- 
ously to  the  younger  painter  as  "  the  man  in  Cavendish  Square." 
Atter  his  return  from  Italy  Romney  formed  two  friendships 
which  powerfully  influenced  his  life.    He  became  acquainted 
with  Hayley,  his  future  biographer,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
little-merited   popularity  as  a  poet.     His  influence  on  the 
painter  seems  to  have  been  far  from  salutary.    Weak  himself, 
he  flattered  the  weaknesses  of  Romney,  encouraged  his  ex- 
cessive and  morbid  sensibility,  disturbed  him  with  amateurish 
fancies  and  suggestions,  and  tempted  him  to  expend  on  slight 
rapid  sketches,  and  ill-considered,  seldom-completed  paintings 
of  ideal  and  poetical  subjects,  talents  which  would  have  found 
fitter  exercise  in  the  steady  pursuit  of  portraiture.    About  1783 
Romney  was  introduced  to  Emma  Hart,  afterwards  celebrated 
as  Lady  Hamilton,  and  she  became  the  model  from  whom  he 
worked  incessantly.    Her  bewitching  face  smiles  from  numerous 
canvases;  he  painted  her  as  a  Magdalene  and  as  a  Joan  of.  Arc, 
as  a  Circe,  a  Bacchante,  a  Cassandra;  and  he  has  himself  con- 
fessed that  she  was  the  inspirer  of  what  was  most  beautiful  in 
his  art.    But  her  fascinations  seem  to  have  been  too  much  for 
the  more  than  middle-aged  painter,  and  they  had  their  own 
share  in  aggravating  that  nervous  restlessness  and  instability, 
inherent  in  his  natxire,  which  finaUy  ruined  both  health  and 
mind. 

In  1786  Alderman  Boydell  started  his  great  scheme  of  the 
Shakespeare  Gallery,  apparently  at  the  suggestion  of  Romney. 
The  painter  at  least  entered  heartily  into  the  plan,  and  con- 
tributed his  scene  from  the  Tempest,  and  his  *'  Infant  Shake- 
speare attended  by  the  Passions,"  the  latter  characterized  by 
the  Redgraves  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  subject  pictures.  Gradu- 
ally be  began  to  withdraw  from  portrait  painting,  to  limit  the 
hours  devoted  to  sitters,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  mighty 
schemes  of  the  ideal  subjects  which  he  would  execute.  Already, 
in  179a,  he  had  painted  "  Milton  and  his  Daughters,"  which 
was  foOowed  by  "  Newton  making  Experiments  with  the 
Prism."  He  was  to  paint  the  Seven  Ages,  Visions  of  Adam 
with  the  Angel,  "  six  other  subjects  from  Milton— three  where 
Satan  is  the  hero,  and  three  from  Adam  and  Eve,— perhaps 
six  of  each."  Having  planned  and  erected  a  large  studio  in 
Hamsptead,  he  removed  thither  in  1707,  with  the  fine  collection 
of  casts  from  the  antique  which  his  friend  Flaxman  had  gathered 
for  him  in  Italy.  But  his  health  was  now  irremediably  shat- 
tered, and  the  man  was  near  his  end.  In  the  summer  of  1799, 
suffering  from  great  weakness  of  body  and  the  profoundest 
d^rcssion  of  miod,  he  returned  to  the  north,  to  Kendal,  where 


his  deserted  but  faithful  and  long-suffering  wife  received  and 
tended  him.    He  died  on  the  15th  of  November  1802. 

The  art  of  Romney,  esi>edally  his  figure  subjects,  suffered 
greatly  from  the  waywardness  and  instability  of  the  painter's 
disposition,  from  his  want  of  fixed  purpose  and  sustained  energy. 
He  lacked  the  steadfast  perseverance  needful  to  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  a  great  picture.  Afflicted  as  he  was  throughout  his 
life  by  an  unreasonable  timidity  and  by  a  self-consdousness 
which  led  him  at  one  moment  into,  assertive  Affectations  and  at 
another  into  exaggerated  humility,  he  avoided  the  society  of 
his  brother  artists  and  lost  many  opportunities  of  receiving 
that  frank  professional  criticism  which  might  have  stimulated 
him  to  more  serious  effort.  In  unwholesome  surroundings  he 
steadily  deteriorated.  His  imagination  flashed  and  flickered 
fitfully  upon  him,  like  April  sunshine.  His  fancy  would  be 
captivated  by  a  subject,  which  was  presently  embodied  in  a 
sketch,  hut  the  toil  of  elaborating  it  into  the  finished  complete- 
ness of  a  painting  too  frequently  overtaxed  his  powers;  he 
became  embarrassed  by  tedinical  difficulties  which,  through 
defective  early  training,  he  was  unable  to  surmount,  and  the 
half-covered  canvas  would  be  turned  to  the  wall.  Even  in  the 
pictures  he  finished  he  was  unable  to  keep  to  any  consistent 
level  of  achievement.  He  produced  some  fine  Uiings,  very 
personal  in  style  and  very  skilful  in  handling;  but  much  that 
he  did  seems  -too  tentative  and  too  plainly  deficient  in  shrewd- 
ness of  insight  to  deserve  serious  consideration.  His  colour, 
too,  was  often  unpleasant,  hot  and  monotonous,  and  his  com- 
position was  apt  to  be  stilted  and  artificial.  It  is  in  the  best 
of  his  portraits  that  we  feel  the  painter's  real  ability.  These, 
especially  his  female  portraits,  are  full  of  grace,  charm,  dis- 
tinction, and  sweetness.  When  we  examine  his  heads  of  Cowper 
and  Wilkes,  his  delicate  and  dignified  full-length  of  William 
Beckford,  hjs  "  Parson's  Daughter  "  in  the  Naticmal  Gallery, 
and  his  group  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  and  her  Son,  we  can- 
not deny  his  claim  to  rank  as  one  of  the  notable  portrait 
painters  of  x  8th-century  England. 

See  the  Memoirs  by  William  Hayley  (i^)  and  by  the  artist's 
son,  the  Rev.  John  Romney  (1830);  Cunningham't  Lives  of  the 
Painters'.  .  Ctoras  Romney  and  his  Art,  by  Hilda  Gamlin  (1804). 
In  the  fully  illustrated  George  Romney,  by  Lord  Ronald  Suther- 
land Gower  (1904),  pictures,  mainly  studies,  are  reproduced  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found.  But  the  ereat  work  upon  the  artist  is 
Romney^  by  Humphry  Ward  and  W  Roberts  (1904^,  a  monograph 
of*  real  importance,  containing  70  illustrations,  a  biojgraphical  and 
critical  essay,  and  a  catalogve  raisonnl  o(  the  painter's  works. 
Arthur  B.  Chamberlain's  Romney  (1910)  has  73  plates. 

R0MNE7,  HENRT  SIDNEY,  Earl  of  (1641-1704),  fourth 
son  of  Robert,  2nd  earl  of  Leicester,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1641. 
He  and  his  nephew,  Robert  Spencer,  afterwards  2nd  earl  of 
Sunderland,  his  senior  by  a  few  months,  were  sent  to  travel 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  charge  of  a  Cahrinist  divine, 
Dr  Thomas  Pierce.  Sidney's  handsome  face  helped  his  advance- 
ment at  court,  but  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
duchess  of  York,  to  whom  he  was  master  of  the  robes,  led  to 
his  dismissal  in  x666.  His  disgrace,  however,  was  short-lived. 
He  was  promoted  captain  in  1667,  and  colonel  in  1678.  In 
1672  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  of  congratulation  to  Louis  XIV., 
and  in  1677  became  master  of  the  robes  to  Charles  II.  He 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  Bramber  in  1679,  and  became 
a  close  political  ally  of  his  nephew  Sunderland,  with  whose  wife 
he  carried  on  an  intrigue  which  caused  con»derable  scandal. 
Sunderland  made  this  intimacy  a  means  to  further  his  political 
ends,  while  Sidney's  social  reputation  and  his  apparent  frivolity 
partly  concxaled  his  real  capacity  for  intrigue.  Sidney  was  sent 
by  Sunderland  and  others  in  1679  on  a  special  mission  to  urge 
William  of  Orange  to  visit  England,  a  Xzak  that  he  was  able  to 
discharge  while  acting  as  the  official  envoy  of  Charles  II.  at  the 
Hague.  He  was  recalled  in  1682,  but  was  again  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Holland  in  the  year  of  the  accession  of  James 
II.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  x688,  and  set  to 
work,  at  William's  desire,  to  obtain  promises  of  support  for  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  the  event  of  his  landing.  He  was  presently 
allowed  to  leave  England  o&  giving  his  word  not  to  visit  the 
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Hague,  but  he  broke  his  pramiie  on  getting  dear  of  England, 
and  conveyed  to  William  a  duplicate  of  the  invitation  addressed 
to  him  by  the  English  nobility,  together  with  intelligence  of 
affairs  of  state  obtained  through  the  countess  of  Sunderland. 
He  landed  with  William  at  Torbay,  and  received  substantial 
rewards  for  his  undoubted  services.  Sworn  of  the  privy 
council  in  x689«  Sidney  was  made  gentleman  <rf  the  bedchamber 
and  colonel  of  the  king's  regiment  of  footguards,  and  received 
the  titles  of  Baron  Milton  and  Viscount  Sidney  of  Sheppey.  In 
1690  he  received  conaiderable'grants  of  land  from  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  Irish  supporters  of  James  II.,  much  of  which  he 
lost,  however,  on  tbe  parliamentary  investigation  in  1699 
into  the  distribution  of  the  Irish  lands.  William  made  him 
secretary  of  state  in  1690,  pending  the  discovery  of  a  better 
person.  He  "was  soon  asked  to  resign,  but  was  compensated 
by  his  appointment,  in  1692,  as  lord-Ueutenant  of  Ireland.  His 
inability  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  this  position  led  to  his 
recall  in  the  next  year,  when  he  became  master-general  of  the 
ordnance.  He  was  created  earl  of  Romney  in  May  2694,  and 
he  retained  William's  confidence  to  the  last,  but  on  Anne's 
accession  he  was  dismissed  from  his  various  offices.  He  never 
married,  and  his  titles  became  extinct  on.  his  death  on  the  8th 
of  April  170a. 

In  1 801  the  title  of  earl  of  Romney  was  revived  in  the  family  of 
Marsham.  Sir  Robert  MarBham,  Bart.  (1685-1724),  of  Cuxton  in 
Kent,  was  a  member  of  parliament  from  1708  to  17 16,  when  he  was 
created  Baron  of  Romney.  His  grandson  Charles,  the  3rd  Baron 
(1774-1811),  was  created  eari  of  Komney  in  1801,  and  from  him 
the  present  eari  is  descended. 

ROMNEY  (New  Romney),  a  municipal  borouc^  and  one  of 
the  Cinque  Forts  in  the  Ashford  parliamentary  division  of  Kent, 
England,  75  m.  S.E.  by  E.  of  London  by  the  South-Eastem  ft 
Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  1328.  It  lies,  in  the  open,  flat 
and  low  tract  of  Romney  Marsh,  part  of  a  level  extending  from 
Winchelsea  in  the  south-west  to  Hythe  in  the  north-east,  which 
was  within  historic  times  in  great  part  covered  by  an  estuarine 
inlet  of  the  sea.  The  river  Rother,  which  now  hais  its  mouth  at 
Rye  Harbour,  formerly  altered  the  sea  here,  but  had  its  course 
wholly  changed  during  a  great  storm  in  1287,  and  the  gradual 
accretion  of  land  led  to  the  decay,  not.  only  of  Romney,  but  of 
Winchelsea  and  Rye  as  seaports.  Romney  Marsh  itsdf,  which 
extends  north  of  New  Romney,  is  protected  by  a  seawall  of 
great  thickness,  and  its  guardianship  and  dndnage  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  special  andent  corporation.  The  level  affords 
pasturage  for  vast  flocks  of  sheep.  New  Romney,  which  is  now 
over  a  mile  from  the  sea,  has  large  sheep  fairs,  but  little  other 
trade.  Of  the  five  churches  mentioned  here  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  only  one  remains,  but  this,  dedicated  to  St  Nidiolas,  is 
a  rich  Norman  building  with  later  additions.  Its  Norman  west 
tower  is  among  the  finest  in  England,  and  it  has  a  beautiful 
Decorated  east  window  with  reticulated  tracery.  New  Romney, 
the  name  of  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  decayed  village  of 
Old  Romney,  2  m.  y/.,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and 
twelve  councillors.  Area,  1351  acres.  LmLESTONZ-OM-SEA,  on 
the  coast  E.  of  New  Romney,  is  in  some  favour  as  a  seaside 
resort  and  has  excellent  golf-links. 

Its  fine  harbour  was  the  cause  of  the  early  importance  of 
Romney  (Romenal,  Rpmenhall).  The  annual  assembly  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  called  the  Brodhull,  was  held  here  owing  to  its 
central  position.  At  the  time  of  Domesday  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  were  joint  lords.  Romney 
also  owed  maritime  service  to  the  king,  which  consisted  of  sup- 
plying five  ships  to  serve  for  fifteen  days  in  the  year.  A  con- 
firmation of  liberties  was  granted  by  John  in  1205.  The  town, 
which  was  a  borough  by  prescription,  was  governed  "  from  time 
immemorial "  by  twelve  jurats;  a  bailiff  was  appointed  by  the 
archbishop,  but  the  rights  of  the  overlord  seem  to  have  been 
small,  and  in  1521  the  inhabitants  denied  the  bailiff  the  right 
of  presiding  with  the  jurats  over  their  court.  Elizabeth  changed 
the  style  of  incorporation  to  the  mayor,  jurats  and  commonalty, 
and  another  charter  was  granted  by  James  II.  in  1686,  which 
remained  the  governing  charter  until  1835.    The  Cinque  Ports 


were  first  summoned  to  parliament  in  1265;  the  first  retuns 
for  Romney  are  for  .2266;  it  returned  two  members  until  it  was 
disfranchised  in  1832. 

ROMORAMTIN,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  aa 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  31  m.  SX, 
of  Blois  by  raiL  Pop.  (1906)  town,  6836;  commune,  8374. 
The  town  is  situated  on  Uie  Sauldre  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Morantin,  whence  its  name  {Rwus  Morantini)^  A  church 
dating  mainly  from  the  X2th  century,  a  eateway  of  the  x6tli 
century  and  some  old  houses  are  the  chia  objects  of  interesL 
The  remains  of  a  ch&teau  rd>uilt  by  Francis  I.  in  the 
Renaissance  style  are  used  as  the  sub-prefecture.  Tribunals 
of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  a  communal  cdlege  are 
among  the  public  institutions.  The  manufacture  of  flannel  and 
cloth  especially  for  army  clothing  is  carried  on,  together  with 
trade  in  wine,  live  stock,  agricultural  produce  and  the  asparagw 
of  the  vicinity. 

In  2560  Romorantin  gave  its  name  to  an  edict  which 
prevented  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  France. 
The  industrial  importance  of  the  town  dates  from  the  later 
middle  ages. 

ROMSDAL,  the  valley  of  the  river  Rauma,  in  Norway.  The 
Rauma  is  a  torrent  descending  from  Lake  Lesj^ogen  to  tbe 
Romsdal  Fjord  on  the  west  coast  (62**  30'  N.).  llie  neaxest 
port  is  Molde,  from  which  steamers  run  to  Veblungsoaes  (30  m.) 
at  the  foot  of  the  valley.  A  good  road  traverses  the  vafier, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  southern  Norway,  flanked  l^  steep 
mountains  terminating  in  abrupt  peaks — Veni^tinder  (5960  ti), 
Romsdalshom  (5x05),  Troldtinder  ("  witch-peaks,"  6010)  a&d 
others.  Several  wat«falls  are  seen,  such  as  the  Mongef os,  the 
Vaermofos,  falling  nearly  looo  ft.,  and  the  Slettafoa.  Lake 
Lesjdcogoi  also  dtains  from  the  opposite  end  by  the  Laagea 
or  Lougen  river  to  the  Glommen,  and  so  to  tbe  Skapsrxack,  aid 
the  road  follows  its  valley,  the  GudbrandsdaL  The  Romsdal 
gives  its  name  to  an  amt  (county)  extending  from  the  promontoxr 
of  Stadt  in  the  south  to  Ram  Fjord  in  the  north,  ii»duding  tix 
Stor,  Molde,  Halse  and  their  branch  fjords,  the  ports  (^  .Aale- 
sund,  Molde  and  Christiansund,  and  reaching  inland  to  t^ 
Dovrefjeld. 

ROMSEY,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  In  the 
New  Forest  parliamentary  division  of  Hampshire,  En^acd* 
7  m.  N.W.  of  Southampton  by  the  London  ft  South- Westera 
railway.  Pop.  (x90x)  4365.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Test.  The  abbey  church  of  SS.  Maiy  a!;i 
Elfleda  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  England  of  a  grea: 
Norman  church  little  altered  by  lator  builders.  Its  htsttsy 
is  not  clear,  but  a  house  was  founded  here  by  Edward  tk 
elder  (c.  9x0),  and  became  a  Benedictine  nuxmeiy.  Tbe 
church,  which  is  the  only  important  relic  of  the  foandatioa,  is 
crudform,  with  a  low  central  tower.  Building  evidently  bcgaa 
in  the  first  half  of  the  xsth  century,  and  continued  thxmi^  it, 
as  the  western  part  of  the  nave  shows  the  transitioa  to  the 
Early  English  style,  which  appears  very  finely  m  the  west 
front.  Decorated  windows  occur  in  the  east  end,  beycsd 
which  a  chapel  in  this  style  form«dy  extended.  Peipcndicalax 
insertions  are  insignificant.  The  nave  and  choir  have  aakst 
triforium  and  derestoiy.  The  transepts  have  eastern  apaaisl 
chapels,  as  have  the  choir  aisles,  though  the  waQs  <tf  these  kst 
are  square  without.  Foundations  of  the  apse  of  a  large  pn- 
Norman  church  have  been  discovered  below  the  present  buSi- 
ing.  In  Romsey  there  are  tanyards,  ironworks  and  works  4 
the  Berthon  Boat  Company.  The  borough  is  under  a  maycr. 
4  aldermen  and  12  oounciliora.    Area,  533  acres. 

Romsey  (Romesyg,  Romeseie)  probably  owed  its  origin,  as  i: 
did  its  early  importance,  to  the  abbey.  At  the  time  of  t^ 
Domesday  Surv^  it  was  owned  by  the  abbey,  which  mmi^"** 
to  be  the  overlord  until  the  dissolution.  There  is  no  evideE^ 
to  show  that  Romsey  was  a  borough  before  the  chaitcr  cf 
incorporation  granted  by  James  I.  in  x6o8.     This  was  ooe- 

I  firmed  by  William  III.  in  1692,  and  the  corporation  was  lefunctKi 
in  1835.  Romsey  has  .never  been  represmted  in  parliaxce^ 
The  right  to  hold  a  fair  was  granted  to  the  abbey  by  Heniy  HI* 
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in  X271,  and  fain  were  bdd  on  Easttr  Monday,  on  August  36 
and  November  8.  The  market  now  held  on  Thursday,  formerly 
on  Saturday,  dates  from  1272.  Every  alternate  lliursday  is 
a  great  market.  In  medieval  times  Romsey  had  a  considerable 
share  of  the  woollen  trade  of  Hampshire,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  this  manufacture  began  to  decline,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  and  the  adoption  of  steam  led  to  its 
subsequent  transference  to  the  northern  coal  centres.  The 
clothing  trade  was  replaced  by  the  manufacture  of  paper,  an 
industry  which  still  exists. 

ROMULUS,  the  legendary  eponymous  founder  and  first  king 
(753-7i<^?)  of  Rome,  represented  as  the  son  of  Mars  by  the 
Vestal  Rhea  Silvia  or  Ilia,  daughter  of  Numitor,  who  had  been 
dispossessed  of  the  throne  of  Alba  by  his  younger  brother 
Amulius.  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  twin  sons  of  Silvia,  were 
placed  in  a  trough  and  cast  into  the  Tiber  by  their  grandunde. 
The  trough  grounded  in  the  marshes  where  Rome  afterwards 
stood,  under  the  wild  fig  tree  {ficus  ruminalis),  which  was  still 
holy  in  later  days.  The  babes  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf  and 
fed  by  a  woodpecker,  and  then  ifostered  by  Acca  Larentia,  wife 
of  the  shephetd  Faustulus.  They  became  leaden  of  a  warlike 
band  of  shepherds  on  the  Palatine,  and  in  course  of  time  were 
recognized  by  their  grandfather,  whom  they  restored  to  his 
throne,  slaying  the  usurper  Amulius.  They  now  proposed  to 
found  a  dty  on  the  site  where  they  had  been  nurtured;  but  a 
quarrel  for  precedence  broke  out  and  Remus  was  slain.  Romulus 
strengthened  his  band  by  offering  an  "asylum"  to  outcasts 
and  fugitives,  found  wives  for  them  by  capture  and  waged  war 
with  their  kinsmen.  His  most  formidable  foe  was  Titus  Tatius 
(q.v.)t  king  of  the  Sabines,  but  after  -an  obstinate  struggle  be 
and  Romulus  united  their  forces  and  reigned  side  by  side  till 
Tatius  was  slain  at  Lavinium  in  the  course  of  a  blood-feud  with 
Laurentum.  Romulus  then  reigned  alone  till  he  suddenly 
disappeared  in  a  storm.  He  was  thereafter  worshipped  as  a 
god  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  which,  however,  is  reeJly  a 
Sabine  form  of  Mars.  The  story  of  Romulus,  best  preserved 
in  the  fint  book  of  Livy  (see  also  Dion.  Halic.  i.  75-ii.  56; 
Plutarch,  Romulus;  Cicero,  de  Republica,  ii.  2-zo),  bek>ngs 
throughout  to  legend.  This  was  felt  in  later  times  by  the 
Romans  themselves,  who  gave  a  rationalistic  explanation  of 
the  miraculous  inddents.  Thus,  Man  was  converted  into  a 
stranger  disguised  as  the  god  of  war,  and  the  she-wolf  into  a 
woman  of  ill-fame  ilupa);  Romulus  was  not  taken  up  into 
heaven,  but  put  to  death  and  carried  away  piecemeal  by  the 
patricians  under  their  doaks. 

The  whole  story,  probably  first  given  by  the  annalists  Fabiua 
Pictor  and  Cindus  Alimentus,  contains  religious  and  aetiological 
elements.  The  foundation  of  the  dty  by  twins  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  who  are  generally  represented 
as  a  pair  of  brothers,  especially  as  the  mother  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  hearth  of  the 
state.  The  introduction  of  the  wolf  may  be  of  Greek  or  eastern, 
origin;  it  may  have  a  totemistic  significance;  or  may  be  due 
to  the  ficus  rumnalis^  the  fig  tree  near  the  Lupercal  on  the 
Palatine,  where  the  twins  were  first  exposed.  This  tree  was 
sacred  to  a  goddess  Rumina  (rtiMa,  "breast,"  whence  the 
suckling  inddent),  and  the  resemblance  between  Romulus  and 
ruminalis  led  to  the  fig  tree  and  the  founder  of  the  dty  being 
subsequently  connected  by  the  Roman  antiquarians.  Tlie  wolf 
would  then  be  suggested  by  the  proximity  of  the  Lupercal,  the 
grotto  of  Faunus  Lupercus,  with  whom  the  shepherd  Faustulus  is 
identicaL  According  to  Professor  Ducati  of  Bologna,  in  a  paper 
on  an  old  Etruscan  stde,  on  which  a  she-wolf  is  represented 
suckling  a  child,  the  wolf  legend  is  an  importation  from  Etruria, 
the  original  home  of  which  was  Crete.  Miletus,  ton  of  ApoUo 
and  a  daughter  of  Minos,  having  been  exposed  by  his  mother, 
was  suckled  by  she-wolves,  bdng  afterwards  found  and  brou|^t 
up  by  shepherds.  To  escape  the  designs  of  Minos,  Miletus 
ficd  to  Asia  Minor,  and  founded  the  dty  called  after  him,  where 
the  Etruscans  fint  became  acquainted  with  the  legend.  The 
opening  of  the  "  asylum  "  is  a  Greek  addition  (as  the  name  itself 
suggests).  Down  to  imperial  times,  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
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been  ignorant  of  the  Greek  custom  of  taking  sanctuary;  further, 
the  idea  was  entirdy  opposed  to  the  exdusive  ^rit  of  the  andent 
Italians.  The  story  was  probably  invented  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  the  sacred  spot  named  "  Inter  duos  lucos  "  between  the 
arx  and  the  Capitol.  Another  Greek  touch  is  the  ddfication 
of  an  eponymous  hero.  The  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  is  dearly 
aetiological,  invented  to  account  for  the  custom  of  marriage  by 
capture.  Consus,  at  whose  festival  the  rape  took  place,  was  a 
god  of  the  earth  and  crops,  the  giver  of  fruitfuhiess  in  plants 
and  animals.  It  is  generally  a^^eed  that  thr  capture  of  the 
Capitol  by  Titus  Tatius  may  contain  an  historical  element, 
pointing  to  an  early  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Sabines,  of  whidi 
there  are  some  indications.  Subsequently,  to  efface  the  recol- 
lection of  an  event  so  distasteful  to  Roman  vanity  and  national 
pride,  Sabine  names  and  customs  were  accounted  for  by  a 
supposed  union  of  Romans  and  Sabines  during  the  regal  pei^xl, 
the  result  of  a  friendly  league  conduded  between  Romulus  and 
Tatius.  According  to  E.  Pais,  Romulus  is  merdy  the  eponym 
of  Room;  his  life  is  nothing  but  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  the 
institutions  asaibed  to  him  are  the  mult  of  long  historical 
devdopmenL 

Romulus,  like  his  doable  TuHus  Hosdlias,  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  military  and  political  (see  Rome),  as  Numa 
and  his  counterpart  Anois  Mardus  of  the  religious  institutions 
of  Rome. 

For  a  critical  examination  of  the  story,  see  Schwegler,  Rdmiseks 
Gesckiekt$,  bks.  viiL-x.;  Sir  Georn  Comewall  Lewis,  CndibUity  it 
early  Roman  History,  chap.  I  x ;  W.  Ihne,  History  ofRoms,  i. ;  Sir  jf. 
Seeley,  Introductmn  to  his  edition  of  Livy,  bk.  i. ;  £.  Pais,  Gloria  it 
Roma  (1898),  L  pt.  I,  and  Ancienl  Legernds  of  Roman  History  (Eng. 
trans.,  1906) ;  alto  O.  Gilbert,  GtsckichU  uni  Topotrapl^  dir  Sladt 
Rom  im.  AUertum  (1883-1885). 

RONCESVALLES  (Fr.  RoHcetaux),  a  viDage  of  northern 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Navarre;  sitiuited  on  the  small  river 
Urrobi,  at  an  altitude  of  3220  ft.  among  the  Pyrenees,  and 
within  5  m.  from  the  French  frontier.  P<^.  (1900)  152. 
RoncesvaUes  is  famous  in  history  and  legend  for  the  defeat  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  death  of  Roland  (q.v.)  in  778.  The  small 
collegiate  church  contains  several  curious  relics  associated  with 
Roland,  and  is  a  favourite  place  of  pUgximage.  The  battle  is 
said  to  have  been  fought  in  the  picturesque  valley  known 
as  Val  (^los,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  hamlet  bearing  the 
same  name,  and  in  the  adjoining  defile  of  Ibaneta.  Both  of 
these  are  tnversed  by  the  main  road  leading  north  from 
Roncesvalles  to  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  jn  France. 

RONOONI.  GIORGIO  (i8xfr-z89o),  Italian  baritone  vocalist, 
was  bom  in  i8ia  He  learnt  singing  from  his  father 
Domenioo,  who  had  been  a  cdebnted  tenor  in  his  time,  and 
made  his  d^but  in  2831  at  Pavia.  After  singing  in  Italy  for 
some  3rean  with  ever-growing  success,  he  appeared  for  the 
fint  time  in  England,  in  1842,  as  Henry  Ashton  in 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  His  success  was  immediate,  and  he 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  on  the  lyric 
stage  until  his  retirement  in  1S66.  His  voice  was  ndther 
extensive  in  compass  nor  fine  in  quality,  but  the  genius  of  his 
acting  and  the  strength  of  his  personality  fuUy  atoned  for  his 
vocal  defecta  He  was  equally  at  home  in  comedy  and  tragedy, 
and  the  two  parts  by  whidi  he  is  best  remembered,  Rigdetto  and 
Figaro,  show  condusivdy  the  range  of  his  talent.  In  his  later 
yean  Ronooni  founded  a  school  of  singing  at  Granada,  and  he 
also  accepted  the  post  of  professor  of  singing  at  the  Madrid 
Conservatoire.  He  died  in  189a 

RONDA,  a  town  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Malaga; 
on  the  river  Guadiaro  and  on  the  Algedras-Bobadilla  railway. 
Pop.  (1900)  20,995.  Ronda  is  built  on  a  hi^  rock  neariy 
surrounded  by  the  Guadiaro,  which  flows  throu|^  an  abrupt 
chasm  530  ft.  deep  and  300  ft.  wide,  by  which  the  old  town 
is  separated  from  the  new.  Of  the  three  bridges,  one  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  another  by  the  Moon;  the 
most  modem  (1761)  spaas  the  stream  in  a  single  arch  at  a 
height  of  about  255  ft.  On  the  edge  of  the  chasm  is  the  slsmeda 
or  public  promenade,  commanding  a  wide  and  beautiful  proq>ect 
of  the  fertile  valli^  or  vcga  and  the  sierras  beyond.    The  old 
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part  of  the  town  has  a  Moorish  aspect,  with  narrow,  steep 
and  crooked  lanes,  and  still  retains  some  Moorish  towers  and 
other  medieval  bidldings.  The  Ronda  bull-ring  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Spain,  and  can  accommodate  xo,ooo  spectators. 
Ronda  has  a  considerable  trade  in  leather,  saddlery,  horses, 
soap,  flour,  chocolate,  wine  and  hats. 

Some  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  theatre,  about  7  m.  N.  of 
Ronda,  are  supposed  to  represent  the  Acinipo  or  Arunda  of 
ancient  'geographers.  Ronda  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in 
X485.  It  gives  Its  name  to  the  Sierra  or  Serrania  de  Ronda, 
one  of  the  main  sections  of  the  coast  mountains  which  rise 
between  the  great  plain  of  Andalusia  and  the  Mediterranean. 

RONDEAU  (Ital.  Rpndo),  a  structural  form  in  poetry  and 
(in  the  form  of  "  rondo  ")  in  music  In  poetry  the  rondeau 
is  a  short  metrical  structure  which  in  its  perfect  form  consists 
of  thirteen  eight-  or  ten-syllabled  verses  divided  into  three 
strophes  of  unequal  length,  and  knit  together  by  two  rh3rmes 
and  a  refrain.  In  Clement  Marot's  time  the  laws  of  the  rondeau 
were  laid  down,  and,  according  to  Voiture,  in  the  17th  century, 
the  following  was  the  type  of  the  approved  form  of  the  rondeau: — 

*'  Ma  foy,  c'est  fait  de  moy,  car  Inbeau 
M'a  conjur6  de  luy  faire  un  Rondeau: 

Cela  me  met  en  une  peine  extreme. 

Qu<^  treize  vers,  huit  en  eau,  dnq  en  km^ 
Je  luy  ferois  aussi-tOt  un  bateau  I 

En  voili  dnq  pourtant  en  un  monceau: 
Faiaons  en  huict,  en  invoquant  Brodeau, 

En  puis  mcttons,  par  quelque  ttratagteie, 
Ma  foy,  c'est  fait  1 

Si  je  pouvois  encore  de  men  cerveau 
Ttrer  dnq  vers,  I'ouvrage  aeroit  beau; 

Mats  cependant,  ^e  sub  dedans  1  onri^me, 

Et  si  je  croy  que  je  fais  le  dousiime 
En  voili  treize  ajustes  au  niveau. 
Ma  foy,  c'est  fait  1" 

AH  forms  of  the  rondeau,  however,  are  alike  in  this,  that 
the  distinguishing  metrical  emphasis  is  achieved  by  a  peculiar 
use  of  the  refrain.  Though  we  have  a  set  of  rondeauz  in  the 
RoUiad  (written  by  Dr.  Lawrence  the  friend  of  Burke,  according 
to  Edmund  Gosse,  who  has  given  us  an  admirable  essay  upon- 
exotic  forms  of  veise),  it  was  not  till  recent  years  that  the  form 
had  any  real  vogue  in  England.  Considerable  attention,  how- 
ever, has  lately  been  given  in  England  to  the  form.  Some 
Enc^ish  rondeaux  are  as  bright  and  graceful  as  Voiture's  own. 
Swinburne,  who  in  his  Century  of  Roundds  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  make  the  refrain  rhyme  with  the  second  verse  of  the 
first  strophe,  has  brought  the  form  into  high  poetry.  In 
German,  rondeaux  have  been  composed  with  perfect  correct- 
ness by  Weckherlin,  and  with  certain  divergences  from  the 
French  type  by  Gdtz  and  Fischart;  the  German  name  for 
the  form  is  rundum  or  ringd-gedicht. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  refrain  in  all  poetry  was  no  doubt 
the  improvisatore's  need  of  a  rest,  a  time  in  which  to  focus 
his  forces  and  recover  breath  for  future  flights,  the  refrain  has 
a  distinct  metrical  value  of  its  own;  it  knits  the  structure 
together,  and  so  intensifies  the  emotional  energy,  as  we  see  in 
the  Border  ballads,  in  the  Oriana  of  Lord  Tennyson,  and  in 
the  Sister  Helen  of  Rossetti.  The  suggestion  of  extreme  arti- 
ficiality— of  "diflSculty  overcome  "—which  is  one  great  fault 
of  the  rondeau  as  a  vehicle  for  deep  emotion,  does  not  therefore 
spring  from  the  use  of  the  refrain,  but  from  the  too  frequent 
rectirrence  of  the  rhymes  in  the  strophes— for  which  there  is 
no  metrical  necessity  as  in  the  case  of  the  Petrarchan  sonnet. 
The  rondeau  is,  however,  an  inimitable  instnmient  of  gaiety 
and  grace  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  poet. 

RONDEL,  a  form  of  veise  doscly  allied  to  the  rondeau  (q.v.) 
but  distinguished  from  it  by  containing  fourteen  instead  of 
thirteen  lines,  and  by  demanding  a  slightly  different  arrange- 
ment of  rhymes.  Moreover,  the  initial  couplet  is  repeated  in 
the  middle  and  again  at  the  dose.  The  arrangement  of  rhymes 
is  as  follows:  a,  b  b,  a;  a  b,  a  b;  a,  b,  b,  a,  a,  b.  This  form, 
which  was  invented  in  the  Z4th  century,  was  laxigely  used  in 


later  medieval  French  poetry,  but  particulariy  by  Chaxks 
d'Orl£ans  (1391-1465),  the  very  best  of  whose  graceful  creaiions 
are  all  rondels.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  this  prince's  rcNodds 
may  be  given  here  as  a  type  of  their  corxea  construction:— 

"  Le  temps  a  laissi^  son  manteau 
De  vent,  de  f roidure  et  de  pluye, 
Et  s'est  vestu  de  brouderie 
De  souleil  luisant,  der  et  beau. 
11  n'y  a  beste  ne  oywau 
Qu'en  son  jar^^  ne  chante  ou  crie: 
Le  temps  a  laissi^  son  manteau 
De  vtat,  de  froidure  et  de  pluye. 
Rtviire,  fontune  et  ruiaseau 
Portent,  en  Uvrfe  iolte, 
Gouttes  d'ar^nt  d'or  faverie; 
Chascun  s'abille  de  nouveau; 
Le  temps  a  laisuS  son  manteau 
De  vent,  de  froidure  et  de  pluye.*' 

The  rondd,  in  French,  may  b<^  with  either  a  ■w^^B***^ 
or  a  feminine  rhyme,  but  its  solitary  other  rhyme  must  be  of 
the  opposite  kind.  The  rondd  was  introduced  into  English 
in  the  xsth  century,  but  the  eariy  q>ecimens  of  it  are  very 
dumsy.  It  was  revised  in  the  xgth  century,  but  it  appean 
to  suit  the  French  better  than  any  other  language.  Correct 
examples  are  found  in  the  poems  of  Robert  Bridges,  Dobsoo, 
(k>sse  and  Henley.  The  following,  by  Austin  Dofason,  ^ves  an 
exact  impression  of  what  an  English  rondd  should  be  in  all 
technical  respects: — 

"  Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling,^ 
The  old,  old  Love  that  we  knew  of  yore  f 
We  see  him  stand  by  the  open  door, 
With  his  great  eyes  sad,  and  hb  bosom  swdUqg. 
He  makes  as  though  in  our  arms  repdting 
He  fain  would  lie  as  he  lay  bdore; — 
Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwclUng,—- 
The  old,  old  Love  that  we  knew  of  yore  I 
Ah  1  who  shall  help  us  from  over-spelling 
That  sweet,  forgotten,  forbidden  knre  ? 
E'en  as  we  doubt,  in  our  hearts  once  more. 
With  a  rush  of  tears  to  our  eyelids  wdling. 
Love  comes  back  to  hb  vacant  dwdling. 
The  old,  old  Love  that  we  knew  of  yore  !'* 

Th6odore  de  Banville  remarics  that  the  art  of  the  rondel  conasts 
in  the  gay  and  natural  rdntroduction  of  the  refrain,  which 
should  always  seem  inevitable,  while  slightly  «-h»ngitig  the 
point  of  view  of  the  reader.  If  this  is  not  successfully  achieved, 
"  on  ne  fera  que  de  la  marqueterie  et  du  placage,  «'cst-i-diie, 
en  fait  de  po^e, — ^rien  I "  In  Germany,  the  rondd  was  usmh 
duced,  in  the  x8th  century,  under  the  name  of  rin^-gedkM, 
by  Johann  Nikolaus  Gttta  (173 1-1781),  and  was  occa^ooaOf 
used,  in  the  course  of  the  19th  century,  by  German  poets. 

RONDO*  a  musical  form  originally  derived  from  the  roodd 
in  verse;  as  may  be  seen,  long  before  the  development  of  ic- 
stnunental  forms,  in  some  of  the  chansons  of  Orlando  di  Lassa 
The  rondeau  en  couplets  of  Couperin  and  his  oontanpocariies 
shows  both  in  name  and  form  the  same  connexion  with  verses 
It  consbts  of  the  alternation  between  a  sin^  neatly  xonndfd 
phrase  and  several  slightly  contrasted  Qusodes  (the  coupids) 
without  any  important  change  of  key.  Bach  <mrf^hH  it  with 
hb  wealth  of  epigram,  but  did  not  expand  its  range. 

The  later  sense  of  the  term  covers  an  important  seiies  of 
the  sonata  forms  (q.v.),  chiefly  found  in  finales;  but  nodo-fozm 
sometimes  cocois  in  slow  movements  (e.g.  Mocait,  Hopta 
Serenade,  String  Quintet  in  E  flat;  Beethoven,  ,  Fourth 
Symphony;  Quartet,  Op.  74,  &c.).  The  singile-plinse  rikmeSt 
and  short  couplets  of  the  old  form  are  In  the  sonata  st>ie 
replaced  by  a  broadly  designed  mdody  and  weU-oontzasied 
episodes  hi  different  keys. 

If  the  form  of  a  Bach  or  Couperin  rondo  may  be  xcpresested 
by  il  BA  C  A  Z?il,&c.,  the  various  forms  of  the  later  rondo  may 
be  represented  somewhat  as  follows:  placing  cm  a  bwisaDtal 
line  those  parts  that  are  in  the  main  hey,  anarepreacntiag  other 
keys  by  differences  of  level: — 

(i)  Sectional  rondos;  *.e.  with  little  or  no  devdopmest  or 
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tntnsition  between  episode  and  main  theme;  very  character- 
istic of  Haydn,  who,  however,  often  gives  it  more  organization 

B 

than  appears  on  the  surface — AAA  coda;  very  rarely 

C 

with  no  change  of  key  except  between  tonic  major  and  minor,  as 
in  Haydn's  famous  Gipsy  Rondo.  Frequently  the  episodes 
are  increased  in  ntmiber  or  made  to  recur.  Beethoven  most 
clearly  shows  the  influence  of  Haydn  in  his  frequent  use  of 
modifications  of  tliis  type  of  rondo  in  his  earlier  works,  e.g. 
finales  of  Sonatas,  Op.  xo,  No.  3,  Op.  14,  Nos.  z  and  a.  He  also 
applied  it  very  successfully  to  his  early  slow  movements,  as  in 
the  Sonatas,  Op.  a,  No.  a,  and  Op.  13  {Patkitique).  The  sectional 
rondo  was  modeinized  on  a  gigantic  scale  by  Brahms  in  the 
finale  of  his  G  minor  Pianoforte  Quartet,  Op.  35;  and  Schumann's 
favourite  art-forms  are  various  compotmds  between  it  and  the 
cognate  idea  of  the  dance-tune  with  one  or  more  "  trios,"  as  in 
the  Novellettes,  the  Arabeske,  and  the  Romance  in  B  major. 

(ii)  Rondos  influenced  by  Ike  form  of  a  first  movement  (for 
which  see  Sonata  Fosxs).   The  normal  scheme  for  this,  which 

B 
is  Mosart's  favourite  rondo-form,  is  A       A       ABA  coda, 

C 

and  it  is  easy  to  see    how  it  may  be  applied  to  sectional 
rondos,  as  in  Uie  finale  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  13.     But  it 
normally  implies  longer  and  weightier  themes  and  a    higher 
degree  of  organization.   If  the  second  episode  (C7)  is  transformed 
into  an  elaborate  development  of  previous  material  in  various 
keys,  the  resemblance  to  first-movement  form  is  increased;  the 
only  external  difference  being  the  recurrence  of  ^1  in  full  after 
the  first  qnsode  B  (which  is  treated  exactly  like  the  "  second 
subject  "  of  a  first  movement).    As,  however,  many  first  move- 
ments that  do  not  repeat  their  exposition  (corresponding  to 
A+B  in  the  above  rondo-scheme)  make  a  feint  of  so  doing 
before  beginning  the  development,  it  is  obvious  that  the  blend- 
ing of  rondo  and  first-movement  form  may  become  very  com- 
plete.   In  fact,  the  tnie  criterion  of  a  rondo  is,  as  with  all  real 
art-forms,  a  matter  of  style  rather  than  of  external  shape.    The 
well  rounded-off,  self-repeating,  tune-like  character  of  the  main 
theme,  and  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  importance  in  the  mere  fact 
of  its  return  (without  absolute  necessity  for  dramatic  effect) 
are  the  distinctive  evidences  of  rondo  form  and  style.    This 
rule  is  well  proved  by  the  case  most  frequently  dted  as  an 
exception,  the  rondo  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  D,  Op.  zo.  No.  3; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  significant  than  the  way  in  which  its 
fragmentary  opening  figure  is  built  up  into  a  self-contained 
musical  epigram  and  ended  with  a  full  close,  as  contrasted  with 
the  way  in  which  the  most  tuneful  of  first-movement  beginnings 
(e.g.  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  F  major.  Op.  59,  No.  z.  Trio  in  B 
flat.  Op.  97;  Brahms's  String  Quintet  in  F  major.  Op.  88) 
expand  graduaUy  into  their  further  course. 

The  folloiring  are  some  of  the  more  important  of  many  modifica- 
tions and  applications  of  this  form : — 

(a)  Omission  of  return  of  nuiin  theme  before  recapitulation  of 
B 
emaode-~A  A  devehpmenl  jm  various  keys,  6  A  coda — as  in 
Beethoven's  G  major  Concerto,  where,  however,  much  happens 
between  the  recapitulation  of  B  and  the  following  return  of  A,  and 
the  coda  is  nearty  as  long  as  all  that  has  gone  t)efore. 
B 

(6)  A  A  B  (A)  like  a  first  movement  without  a  development. 
Here  A  will  be  very  laii^e  and  the  transition  to  B  inijportant,  while 
B  will  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of  themes.  See  the  finales 
of  Mozart's  E  flat  String  Quartet  and  C  major  Quintet,  most  of  his 
greater  slow  movements,  and  many  of  Beethoven's. 

In  concertos  the  only  modifying  influence  the  balance  between 
kJo  and  orchestra  shows  in  rondo-form  is  in  the  tendency  to  give 
the  orchestra  a  large  number  of  subsidianr  themes  at  the  outset, 
which  perhaps  do  not  reappear  until  the  coda,  where,  with  the  aid  of 
the  solo,  they  can  round  off  the  design  very  effectively.  Mozart's 
DSC  of  this  device  is  not  confined  to  concertos.  (D.  F.  T.) 

RONSARD,  PIERRE  DB  (i5a4-z585),  French  poet  and 
"  prince  of  poets  "  (as  his  own  generation  in  France  called  him), 
waa  bom  at  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Poissonniire,  near  the  village  of 


Couture  in  the  province  of  Vend6mois  (department  of  Loir-et- 
Cher),  on  the  xxth  of  September  1524.  His  family  are  said  to 
have  come  from  the  Slav  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Danube 
(provinces  with  which  the  crusades  had  given  France  much 
intercourse)  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  Baudouin 
de  Ronsard  or  JU)ssart  was  the  founder  of  the  French  branch  of 
the  house,  iand  made  his  mark  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War.  The  poet's  father  was  named  Loys,  and  his 
mother  was  Jeanne  de  Chaudrier,  of  a  family  not  only  noble  in 
itself  but  well  connected.  Pierre  was  the  youngest  son.  Loys 
de  Ronsard  was  matlre  d^kdtd  du  roi  to  Francis  I.,  whose  captivity 
after  Pavia  had  just  been  softened  by  treaty,  and  he  had  to  quit 
his  home  shortly  after  Pierre's  birth.  The  future  Prince  of  Poeta 
was  educated  at  home  for  some  years  and  sent  to  the  College 
de  Navarre  at  Paris  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  It  is  said  that 
the  rough  life  of  a  medieval  school  did  not  suit  him.  He  had, 
however,  no  long  experience  of  it,  being  quickly  appointed  page, 
first  to  the  king's  eldest  son  Francois,  and  then  to  his  brother 
the  ^uke  of  Orleans.  When  Madeleine  of  France  was  married 
to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  Ronsard  was  attached  to  the  king's 
service,  and  he  spent  three  years  in  Great  Britain.  The  latter 
part  of  this  time  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  England,  though 
he  had,  strictly  speaking,  no  business  there.  On  returning  to 
France  in  1540  he  was  again  taken  into  the  service  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  In  this  service  he  had  other  opportunities  of  travel, 
being  sent  to  Flanders  and  again  to  Scotland.  After  a  time  a 
more  important  employment  fell  to  his  lot,  and  he  was  attached 
as  secretary  to  the  suite  of  Lazare  de  Balf,  the  father  of  his 
future  colleague  in  the  P16iade  and  his  companion  on  this 
occasion,  Antoine  de  Balf,  at  the  diet  of  Spires.  Afterwards  he 
was  attached  in  the  same  way  to  the  suite  of  the  cardinal  du 
Bellay-Langey,  and  his  mythical  quarrel  with  Rabelais  dates 
mythically  from  this  period.  His  apparently  promising  diplo- 
matic career  was,  however,  cut  short  by  an  attack  of  deafness 
which  no  physician  could  cure,  and  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  study.  The  institution  which  he  chose  for  the  pur- 
pose among  the  numerous  schools  and  colleges  of  Paris  was  the 
Colldge  Coqueret,  the  principal  of  which  was  Daurat — afterwards 
the  "  dark  star  "  (as  he  has  been  called  from  his  silence  in 
French)  of  the  Pl^iade,-  and  already  an  acquaintance  of  Ron- 
sard's  from  his  having  held  the  office  of  tutor  in  the  Balf  house-, 
hold.  Antoine  de  Balf,  Daurat 's  pupil,  accompanied  Ronsard; 
Belleau  shortly  followed;  Joachim  du  Bellay,  the  second  of 
the  seven,  joined  not  much  later.  Muretus  (Jean  Antoine  de 
Muret),  a  great  scholar  and  by  means  of  Us  Latin  plays  a  great 
influence  in  the  creation  of  French  tragedy,  was  sSao  a  student 
here. 

Ronsard's  period  of  study  occupied  seven  years,  and  the  first 
manifesto  of  the  new  literary  movement,  which  was  to  apply 
to  the  vernacular  the  principles  of  criticism  and  scholarship 
learnt  from  the  classics,  came  not  from  him  but  from  Du  Bellay. 
The  Defense  el  illustration  de  la  langue  franQoise  of  the  latter 
appear^  in  1549,  and  the  PI£iade  (or  Brigade,  as  it  was  first 
called)  may  be  said  to  have  been  then  launched.  It  consisted, 
as  its  name  implies,  of  seven  writers  whose  names  are  some- 
times differently  enumerated,  though  the  orthodox  canon  is 
beyond  doubt  composed  of  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  Balf,  Belleau, 
Pontus  de  Tyard  (a  man  of  rank  and  position  who  had  exempli- 
fied the  principles  of  the  friends  earlier),  Jodelle  the  dramatist, 
and  Daurat.  Ronsard's  own  work  came  a  little  later,  and  a 
rather  idle  story  is  told  of  a  trick  of  Du  BeUay's  which  at  last 
determined  him  to  publish.  Some  single  and  minor  pieces,  an 
epithalamium  on  Antoine  de  Bourbon  and  Jeanne  de  Navarre 
(1550),  a  "  Hymne  de  la  France  "  (1549),  an  "  Ode  I  la  Paix," 
preceded  the  publication  in  1550  of  the  four  first  books  ("  first  " 
is  characteristic  and  noteworthy)  of  the  Odes  of  Pierre  de 
Ronsard.  This  was  followed  in  1552  by  the  publication  of  his 
Amours  de  Cassandre  with  the  fifth  book  of  O^s.  These  books 
excited  a  violent  literary  quarrel.  Marot  was  dead,  but  he 
left  a  numerous  school,  some  of  whom  saw  in  the  stricter 
literary  critique  of  the  Pl£iade,  in  its  outspoken  contempt  of 
merely  vernacular  and  medieval  forms,  in  its  strenuous  advice 
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to  French  poetry  to  "  foDow  the  andents,'*  and  to  forth,  an 
insult  to  the  author  of  the  AdoUscenu  CUmeuUne  and  his 
followers.  The  French  court,  and  indeed  all  Frendi  aodety, 
was  just  then  much  interested  in  literary  questions,  and  a 
curious  story  is  told  of  the  rivalry  that  ensued.  Mellin  de 
Saint-Gelais,  it  is  said,  the  diief  of  the  "  £cole  Marotique  " 
and  a  poet  of  no  small  merit,  took  up  Ronsard's  book  and  read 
part  of  it  in  a  more  or  less  designedly  burlesque  fashion  before 
the  king.  It  may  be  observed  that  if  he  did  so  it  was  a  dis- 
tinctly rash  and  uncourtier-like  act,  inasmuch  as,  from  Ron- 
sard's  father's  position  in  the  royal  household,  the  poet  was 
personally  known  and  liked  both  by  Henry  and  by  his  family. 
At  any  rate,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  king's  sister,  after- 
frards  duchess  of  Savoy,  is  said  to  have  snatched  the  book 
from  Saint-Gelais  and  insisted  on  reading  it  herself,  with  the 
result  of  general  applause.  Henceforward,  if  not  before,  his 
acceptance  as  a  poet  was  not  doubtful,  and  indeed  the  tradition 
of  hii  having  to  fight  his  way  against  cabals  is  almost  entirely 
unsupported.  His  popularity  in  his  own  time  was  overwhelm- 
ing and  immediate,  and  his  prosperity  was  unbroken.  He 
published  his  Hymiu,  dedicated  to  Marguerite  de  Savoie,  in  X 55 s ; 
the  condusion  of  the  Amows,  addrnsed  to  another  heroine, 
in  1556;  and  then  a  collection  of  (Enares  compliles,  said  to  be 
due  to  the  invitation  of  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  F^ds  11.,  in 
1560;  with  Eligies,  mascarades  et  bergeries  in  1565.  To  this 
same  year  bdongs  his  most  important  and  interesting  Abrigi 
de  Part  poHique  frawi/ais. 

The  rapid  change  of  sovereigns  did  Ronsard  no  harm. 
Charles  DC.,  who  succeeded  his  brother  after  a  very  short  time, 
was  even  better  indined  to  him  than  Henry  and  Frands.  He 
gave  him  rooms  in  the  palace;  he  bestowed  upon  him  divers 
abbades  and  priories;  and  he  called  him  and  regarded  him 
*  constantly  as  his  master  in  poetry.  Ndther  was  Charles  IX. 
a  bad  poet.  This  royal  patronage,  however,  had  its  disagree- 
able side.  It  ezdted  violent  di^e  to  Ronsard  on  the  part 
of  the  Huguenots,  who  wrote  constant  pasquinades  against  him, 
strove  (by  a  ridiculous  exaggeration  of  the  Dionysiac  festival 
at  Arcueil,  in  which  the  friends  had  indulged  to  cdebrate  the 
success  of  the  first  French  tragedy,  Jodelle's  CUopatre)  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a  libertine  and  an  atheist,  and  (which  seems  to  have 
annoyed  him  more  than  anything  else)  set  up  his  follower 
Du  Bartas  as  his  rival.  According  to  some  words  of  his  own, 
which  are  quite  credible  considering  the  ways  of  the  time,  they 
were  not  contented  with  this  variety  of  argument,  but  attempt^ 
to  have  him  assassinated.  During  this  period  Ronsard 's  Vork 
was  considerable  but  mostly  occasional,  and  the  one  work  of 
magnitude/ upon  which  Charles  put  him,  the  Fran^ade  (1572), 
has  never  been  ranked,  even  by  his  most  devoted  admirers, 
as  a  chief  title  to  fame.  The  metre  (the  decasyUable)  which 
the  king  chose  could  not  but  contrast  unfavourably  with 
the  magnificent  alexandrines  which  Du  Bartas  and  Agrippa 
d'Aubign^  were  shortly  to  produce;  the  general  plan  is  feebly 
classical,  and  the  very  language  has  little  or  nothing  of  that 
racy  mixture  of  scholurliness  and  love  of  natural  beauty  which 
distinguishes  the  best  work  of  the  Pldiade.  The  poem  could 
never  have  had  an  abiding  success,  but  at  its  appearance  it  had 
the  singular  bad  luck  almost  to  coindde  with  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  which  had  occurred  about  a  fortnight  before 
its  publication.  One  party  in  the  state  were  certain  to  look 
coldly  on  the  work  of  a  minion  of  the  court  at  such  a  juncture, 
the  other  had  something  else  to  think  of.  The  death  of  Charles 
made,  indeed,  little  difference  in  the  court  favour  which  Ron- 
sard enjoyed,  but,  combined  with  his  increasing  infirmities, 
it  seems  to  have  determined  him  to  quit  court  life.  During 
his  last  days  he  lived  chiefly  at  a  house  which  he  possessed  in 
Vend6me,  the  capital  of  his  native  provmce,  at  I^  abbey  at 
Croix- Val  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  else  at  Paris,  where  he 
was  usually  the  guest  of  Jean  Galland,  well  known  as  a  scholar, 
at  the  CoUige  de  Boncourt.  It  seems  also  that  he  had  a  town 
house  of  his  own  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-MarceL  At  any  rate 
his  preferments  made  him  in  perfectly  easy  drcumstances, 
and  he  seems  ndther  to  have  derived  nor  wished  for  any  profit 


from  his  books.  A  half-jocular  suggestion  that  his  pabBaher 
should  give  him  money  to  buy  "  du  bots  pour  se  chaufffT  * 
in  return  for  his  last  revision  of  his  (Emres  complies  is  the  only 
trace  of  any  desire  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  be  received 
not  merdy  gifts  and  endowments  from  his  own  sovereign  but 
presents  tnm  many  .others,  induding  Elisabeth  oT  En^aad. 
Mary,  queen  6i  Scots,  who  hsid  known  Mm  earlier,  addressed  hixa 
from  hor  prison;  and  Tasso  consulted  him  on  the  Ctrusalemmi. 
His  last  years  were,  however,  saddened  not  merdy  by  the  death 
of  many  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  but  by  constant  and 
increasing  ill-health.  This  did  not  interfere  with  hb  hterazy 
work  in  point  of  quality,  for  he  was  rarely  idle,  and  some  of 
his  latest  work  is  among  his  best.  But  he  inidulged  (what 
few  poets  have  wisdy  indulged)  the  temptation  of  constantly 
altering  his  work,  and  many  of  his  later  alterations  are  I7 
no  means  for  the  better.  Towards  the  rad  of  1585  his  ooo- 
dition  of  health  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  he  seems  to  have 
moved  restlessly  from  one  of  his  houses  to  another  for  some 
months.  When  the  end  came,  which,  though  in  great  pain,  he 
met  in  a  resolute  and  religious  manner,  he  was  at  his  priory  of 
Saint-Cosme  at  Tours,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  diurcfa  of  that 
name  on  Friday,  December  37. 

The  character  and  fortunes  of  Ronsard's  works  are  amoog  tbe 
most  remarkable  in  literary  history,  and  supply  in  thenoodves  a 
kind  of  illustration  of  the  progress  of  Frendi  uterature  during  tfce 
last  three  centuries.  It  was  long  his  fortune  to  be  aimost  always 
extnvaq;antly  admired  or  violentiv  attacked.  At  first,  as  ias 
been  aaid,  tne  enmity,  not  altogether  unprovoked,  of  the  friends 
and  followers  of  Marot  fdl  to  his  lot,  then  the  still  fictcer  antagocian 
of  the  Huguenot  faction,  who.  happeniiu:  to  posBeaa  a  poet  at  gnat 
merit  in  Du  Bartas,  were  able  to'attadc  Ronsard  in  nis  teadeccst 
point  But  fate  had  by  no  means  done  its  worst  with  liim  in  h» 
lifetime.  After  his  death  the  dawwcal  reaction  set  in  nadcr  t^ 
auspices  of  Malherbe,  who  seems  to  have  been  animated  with  a  sort 
of  personal  hatred  of  Ronsard,  thouah  it  is  not  dear  that  tbey  ercr 
met.  After  Malherbe  the  rising  glory  of  Comeille  and  his  cx»- 
temporaries  obscured  the  tentative  and  unequal  wmic  of  the  Fl£ade. 
whidi  was,  moreover^  directly  attacked  by  Boileau  himadf,  the 
dictator  of  French  cntidsm  in  the  last  halt  of  the  lytfa  ceBtny. 
Then  Ronsard  was,  except  by  a  few  men  of  taste,  lake  La  BmyiR 
and  F6neIon,  forgotten  when  he  was  not  meered  at.  In  thu  con- 
dition he  remained  during  the  whde  i8th  century  and  the  fint 
quarter  of  the  iQth.  The  Romantic  revival,  aedng  m  him  a  victim 
of  its  ^)ecial  bUe  noire  Boileau,  and  attracted  oy  his  spiral 
diction,  rich  metrical  faculty,  and  combination  of  '■^awfVil  and 
medieval  peculiarities,  adopted  his  name  as  a  kind  of  battle-ay. 
and  for  the  moment  exaggerated  his  merits  somewhat.  The  critka! 
work,  however,  first  of  Sainte-Beuye  in  his  Tableam  de  In  Uat^nn 
franfaise  au  i6hme  siide,  and  since  of  others,  has  establi^ted 
Ronsard  pretty  aecurdy  in  his  ri^t  place,  a  place  uriikh  may  be 
defined  in  a  few  sentences. 

For  the  general  position  of  the  Plfiade^  see  FaxKCR  LmaAms. 
Ronsard,  its  acknowledged  chief  and  its  most  volunuaoas  port, 
was  probably  also  its  best,  though  a  few  isolated  pieces  of  BeBeas 
excd  him  in  airy  lightness  of  touch.  Several  sonnets  of  Da  BtSzy 
exhibit  what  may  be  called  the  intense  and  voluptuous  mcjanrfcrily 
of  the  Renaissance  more  perfectly  than  anythuur  of  hia,  and  the 
finest  passages  of  the  Trariques  vmA  the  Dtnne  Sepmaimt  surpass 
his  work  in  command  of  the  alexandrine  and  in  power  of  tvrniaf 
it  to  the  purposes  of.  satirical  invective  and  descriptive  narxattoe. 
But  that  wonc  is,  as  has  been  said,  very  extensive  (we  possess  at  a 
rough  guess  not  much  short  of  a  hundred  thousand  bacs  of  hs). 
and  it  IS  extraordinarily  varied  in  f<»m.  He  did  not  introdoce  tl» 
sonnet  into  Fiancej  but  he  practised  it  very  soon  after  its  introdac- 
tion  and  with  admirable  skill — the  famous  "  Quand  vtms  seres  hiea 
vidlle  "  bdng  one  of  the  acknowledged  sems  of  Frendi  btsatioe. 
Hb  odes,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  also  very  interesting  mad  m 
thdr  best  shape  very  perfect  compositiona.  He  began  by  imitatiss 
the  strophic  arrangement  of  the  andents,  but  very  aooe  had  the 
wisdom  to  desert  this  for  a  kind  of  adjustment  of  the  Horatian  ode 
to  rhyme,  instead  of  exact  quantitative  metre.  In  diis  latter 
he  devised  some  exoutritely  mdodious  rhythms  of  which,  tS 
own  day,  the  secret  died  with  the  17th  century.  His 
work  sometimes  displays  a  bad  sdection  of  nseaaure:  and  tis 
occasional  poetry — epistles,  edogues,  degies,  &c. — is  Iniored  bf 
its  vast  volume.    But  the  prrface  to  the  Franqiade  is 


piece  of  verse,  far  superior  (it  b  in  alexandrines)  to  the 
generally  speaking,  Ronsard  is  best  in  his  amatory  verse  (the  long 
series  of  sonnets  and  odes  to  Cassandre,  Msrie,  Gentvre,  H<ttae 
H^^ne  de  Surgdres,  a  later  and  mainly  "  literary  **  love---ftc).  aad 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  country  (the  famous  *'  Mignoane  afieas 
voir  si  la  rose,"  the  "  Fontaine  Bdlerie."  the  "  ForSt  de  Gasdne." 
and  so  forth),  which  have  an  extraordinary  grace  and  freabi 
No  one  used  with  more  art  than  be  the  grsoefid  riimiraitivea 
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his  school  set  in  fashion.  He  knew  well  too  how  to  maiiage  the 
eorscous  adjectives  ("  marbrine."  "  cinabrinc,"  "  ivoirine  *'  and  the 
like)  which  were  another  fancy  of  the  Pl^iade,  and  in  his  hands 
they  rarely  become  stiff  or  cumbrous.  In  short,  Ronsard  shows 
eminently  the  two  great  attractions  of  French  i6th<entury  poetry 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  two  following  ages — magnificence  01 
Ullage  and  imagery  and  ^cef  ul  variety  of  metre. 

BiaLioCRAPHY. — The  chief  separately  published  wtirfcsof  Ronsard 
are  noted  above.  He  produced,  however,  during  his  life  a  vast 
number  of  separate  publications,  some  of  them  mere  pamphlets  or 
broadsheets,  which  from  time  to  time  he  collected,  often  striking 
out  others  at  the  same  time,  in  the  successive  editi(His  of  hb  works. 
Of  these  he  himself  published  seven — the  first  in  1560,  the  last  in 
IS84<  Between  his  death  and  the  year  16^  ten  more  complete 
editions  were  published,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  folio  of 
1609.  A  copy  of  this  presented  by  Sainte-Beuve  to  Victor  Hugo, 
and  later  in  the  possession  of  M.  Maxime  du  Camp,  has  a  place  of 
its  own  in  French  literary  history.  The  work  of  C.  Binet  in  1586, 
Discouri  delavie  d*  PUrre  de  Ronsard^  is  very  important  for  early 
information,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  revised  some  of  Ronsard  s 
work  under  the  poet's  own  direction.  From  1630  Ronsard  was 
not  again  reprinted  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Tust  before  the 
close  of  the  second,  however,  Sainte-Beuve  printea  a  selection  of 
his  poems  to  accompany  the  above-mentioned  Tahleau  (1828). 
There  are  also  selections  by  M.  Noel  (in  the  ColUctum  Didot)  and 
Beo^  de  Fouquidres.  In  1057  M.  Prosper  Blanchemain,  who  had 
previously  published  a  volume  of  (Emres  iiMUes  de  Ronsard, 
undertooK  a  complete  edition  for  the  BMiotkkque  Eltinrienne, 
The  eighth  and  last  volume  of  this  appeared  ten  years  later.  It  is 
practically  complete;  a  few  fneces  of  a  somewhat  free  character 
which  are  ascribed  with  some  certainty  to  the  poet  are,  however, 
excluded.  A  later  and  better  edition  still  is  that  of  Marty-Laveaux 
(1887-1893),  and  another  that  of  B.  Pifteau  (1891).  As  forcriticism, 
Sainte-Beuve  followed  up  his  early  work  by  articles  In  the  Causeries 
du  Itmdi,  and  the  chief  later  critics  have  dealt  with  him  in  their' 
collecged  works.  Of  books  may  be  mentioned  those  of  E.  Gandar 
fMetz,  i8«4),whk:h  considershim  chiefly  in  his  relatmn  to  theancients, 
Ronsard,  imiti^ur  SHomkrt  r/  de  Pindare;  the  marqub  de  Rocham> 
beau.  La  FamilU  de  Ronsard  ( 1 868) ;  G.  Scheffler,  Ronsard  et  sa  riforme 
Uttiraire  (1874);  G.  Bizos,  Ronsard  (1891):  the  Abb^  Froger,  Les 
Premises  poisies  de  Ronsard  (1892);  L.  McUerio,  Lexique  de  Ron- 
sard (1895):  P.  Peidrizet,  Ronsard  H  la  riforme  (1903),  with  a  still 
more  recent  series  of  artkles  in  different  publications  by  M.  Paul 
Lemonnier.  In  English  Mr  A.  Tilley's  LUeratnre  of  the  French 
Renaissance  (190J,)  may  be  consulted,  and  on  Ronsard's  critical 
sundpoint  Saintaoury's  History  of  Criticism,  vol.  iL         (G.  Sa.) 

RONSDORF*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  Mtuated  on  the  Morsbach,  a  small  alSuent  of  the 
Rhine,  18  m.  E.  of  DUsscIdorf  and  5  nu  S.  of  Elberfeld-Barmen 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  14,005.  It  is  the  seat  of  iron,  steel  and 
copper  industries,  besides  carrying  on  extensive  manufactures 
Cf  ribbons,  trimmings  and  silk  goods  ^neraily.  It  has  also 
breweries,  distilleries  and  electrical  works. 

Founded  in  1737  by  the  followers  of  Elias  Eller,  a  religious 
enthusiast,  Ronsdorf  received  civic  rights  in  1745.  The  Rons- 
dorf  sect,  the  members  of  which  called  themselves  Zionites,  is 
now  extinct. 

RONTGEN*  DAVID,  sometimes  called  David  de  Lun£ville 
(i743>x8o7),  German  cabinet-maker,  eldest  son  of  Abraham 
Rdntgen,  was  bom  at  Herrenhag.  In  1753  his  father  migrated 
to  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Neuvried,  near  Coblenz,  where 
he  established  a  furniture  factory.  He  learned  his  trade  in 
his  father's  workshop,  and  succeeded  to  the  paternal  business 
in  1772,  when  he  entered  into  some  kind  of  partnership  with 
the  clock-maker  Kintzing.  At  that  time  the  name  of  the  firm 
appears  already  to  have  been  well  known,  at  all  events  in 
France;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  although  he  is 
always  reckoned  as  one  of  the  little  band  of  foreign  cabinet- 
makers and  workers  in  marquetry  who,  like  Oeben  and  Riesener, 
achieved  distinction  in  France  during  the  superb  fioraison  of 
the  Louis  Seize  style,  he  never  ceased  to  live  at  Neuwied, 
where  apparently  the  whole  of  his  furniture  was  made,  and 
merely  bad  a  shop, -or  show-room,  in  Paris.  We  have,  as  it 
happens,  a  record  of  his  first  appearance  there.  The  engraver 
WiHe  enters  in  his  journal  of  August  30, 1774,  that "  M.  R5ntgen, 
c61£bre  6b6niste,  £labU  k  Nieuwied,  pr^  de  Coblenz,  m'est 
venu  voir,  en  m'apportant  une  lettre  de  recommandation  de 
M.  Zick,  peinlre  i  Coolenz  .  .  .  Comme  M.  R6ntgen  con- 
naissait  personne  i  Paris,  je  lui  fus  utile  en  lui  enseignant 
quelques  sculpteurs  et  dessinatquis  dont  il  avait  bcaoin." 


R5ntgen  was  first  and  foremost  an  astute  man  of  business  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  moving  cause  of  this  opening  up 
of  relations  with  Paris  was  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  whose  Teutonic  sympathies  were  only  too  well 
known.  Before  very  long  she  appointed  him  her  iMnijto- 
michanicien.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  acquired  con- 
siderable favour  with  the  queen,  for  on  several  occasions  she 
took  advantage  of  his  journeys  through  Europe  to  charge  him 
with  the  delivety  of  presents  and  of  dolls  dressed  in  the  Paris 
fashions  of  the  moment — they  were  intended  to  serve  as  patterns 
for  the  dressmakers — to  her  mother  and  her  sisters.  He 
appears  at  once  to  have  opened  a  shop  in  Paris,  but  despite, 
and  perhaps  because  of,  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  at 
court,  all  was  not  plain  sailing.  The  powerful  trade  corporation 
of  the  maUres-ibittisUs  disputed  bis  right  to  sell  in  Paris 
furniture  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  in  1780  he  found  that  the 
most  satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  get  himself 
admitted  a  member  of  the  corporation  to  which  all  his  great 
rivals  belonged.  By  this  time  be  had  attracted  a  good  doil  of 
attention  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  style  of  marquetry,  in 
which  light  and  shade,  instead  of  being  represented  as  hitherto 
by  burning,  smoking  or  engraving  the  materials,  were  indicated 
by  small  pieces  of  wood  so  arranged  as  to  create  the  impression 
of  pietra  dura.  We  have  seen  that  RGntgen  had  been  appointed 
ibhtiste-nUchanicien  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  appoint- 
ment is  explained  by  his  fondness  for  and  proficiency  in  con- 
structing furniture  in  which  mechanical  devices  played  a  great 
part.  The  English  cabinet-makers  of  the  later  eighteenth 
century  oftfcn  made  what  was  called,  with  obvious  allusion  to 
its  character,  "  harlequin  furniture,"  especially  little  dressing- 
tables  and  washstands  which  converted  into  something  else  or 
held  their  essentials  in  concealment  until  a  spring  was  touched. 
David  was  a  past  master  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  unquestion- 
ably much  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  reputation  he  enjoyed 
among  contemporaries  who  were  head  and  shoulders  above 
him  is  explained  by  his  mechanical  genius.  The  extent  of  his 
fame  in  this  direction  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
Goethe  mentions  him  in  Wilhelm  Meister.  He  compares  the 
box  inhabited  by  the  fairy  during  her  travels  with  her  mortal 
lover  to  one  of  Rdntgen's  desks,  in  which  "  at  a  pull  a  multitude 
of  springs  and  latches  are  set  in  motion.*'  For  a  desk  of  this 
kind  Lou^  XVI.  paid  him  80,000  livres.  Outvfardly  it  was 
in  the  form  of  a  commode,  its  marquetry  panels  symbolizing 
the  liberal  arts.  A  personification  of  sculpture  was  in  the  act 
of  engraving  the  name  of  Marie  Antoinette  upon  a  column  to 
which  Minerva  was  hanging  her  portrait:  Above  a  riot  of 
architectural  orders  was  a  musical  dock  (the  work  of  the 
partner  Kintzing),  surmounted  by  a  cupola  representing  Par- 
nassus. The  interior  of  this  monumental  effort,  it  ft.  high, 
was  a  marvel  of  mecham'cal  precision;  it  disappeared  during 
the  First  Empire.  Rdntgen  did  not  confine  his  activities  to 
Paris,  or  even  to  France.  It  has  been  said  that  he  travelled 
about  Europe  accompanied  by  furniture  vans,  and  undoubtedly 
his  aptitude  as  a  commercial  traveller  was  remarkable.  He 
had  shops  in  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg,  and  himself  apparently 
twice  went  to  Russia.  On  one  of  these  visits  he  sold  to  the 
Empress  Catherine  futniture  to  the  value  of  30,000  roubles, 
to  which  she  added  a  personal  present  of  5000  roubles  and  a 
gold  snuff-box — ^in  recognition,  it  would  seem,  of  his  readiness 
and  ingenuity  in  surmounting  a  secretaire  with  a  clock  indicating 
the  date  of  the  Russian  naval  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Cheshme, 
news  of  which  had  arrived  on  the  previous  evening.  This  suite 
of  furniture  is  believed  still  to  be  in  the  Palace  of  the  Hermitage, 
the  hiding-place  of  so  much  remarkable  and  forgotten  art.  To 
the  protection  of  the  queen  of  France  and  the  empress  of  Russia 
David  added  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  II., 
who  in  1792  made  him  a  Commerzienralh  and  commercial  agent 
for  the  Lower  Rhine  district.  The  French  Revolution  and 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  which  so  speedily  followed,  eclipsed 
Rdntgen's  star  as  they  eclipsed  those  of  so  many  other  great 
cabinet-makeis  of  the  period.  In  1793  the  Revolutionary 
government,  regarding  him  as  an  imipri,  seized  the  contents 
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of  his  show-rboms  and  his  personal  belongings,  and  after  that 

date  he  appears  neither  to  have  done  business  in  Paris  nor  to 

have  visited  it.    Five  years  later  the  invasion  of  Neuwied  led 

to  the  closing  of  his  workshops;  prosperity  never  returned,  and 

he  died  half  ruined  at  Wiesbaden  on  the  lath  of  February  1807. 

ROntgen  was  not  a  great  cabinet-maker.  His  forma  were  often 
clumsy,  ungraceful  andcommonplacej  his  furniture  lacked  the  art- 
istry of  the  French  and  the  English  cabinet-makets  of  the  great  period 
which  came  to  an  end  about  1790.  His  bronzes  were  poor  in  design 
and  coarse  in  execution — his  work,  in  short,. is  tainted  by  com- 
mercialism. As  a  marqiuleur,  however,  he  holds  a  position  of  high 
distinction.  His  marquetry  is  bolder  and  more  vigorous  than  that 
of  Riesener,  who  in  other  respects  soared  far  above  him.  As  an 
adroit  deviser  of  mechanism  ne  fully  earned  a  reputation  which 
former  generations  rated  more  highly  than  the  mooem  critic,  with 
his  facilities  for  comparison,  is  prepared  to  accept.  On  the 
mechanical  Mde  he  produced,  with  the  help  of  Kintzing,  many 
long<ased  and  other  clocks  with  ingenious  indicating  and  register- 
ing apparatus.  ROntgen  delighted  in  architectural  forms,  and  hb 
marquetry  more  often  than  not  represents  those  scenes  from  classical 
mythology  whu:h  were  the  dear  delight  of  the  1 8th  century.  He  is 
well  represented  at  South  Kensington. 

RONTGBN.  WILHBLM  KONBAD  (1845-  ),  German 
physidst,  was  born  at  Lennep  on  the  27th  of  March  1845. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  HoUand,  and  then  went  to 
study  at  Zurich,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1869. 
He  then  became  assbtant  to  Kimdt  at  WUrzburg  and  after- 
wards at  Strassburg,  becoming  privat-docent  at  the  latter  uni- 
versity in  1874.  Next  year  he  was  appointed  professor  3i 
mathematics  and  physics  at  the  Agricultural  Academy  of 
Hohenheim,  and  in  1876  he  returned  to  Strassburg  as  extra- 
ordinary professor.  In  1879  he  was  chosen  ordinary  professor 
of  physics  and  director  of  the  Physical  Institute  at  Giessen, 
whence  in  1885  he  removed  in  the  same  capacity  to  WUrzbnrg. 
It  was  at  the  latter  place  that  he  made  the  discovery  for  which 
his  name  is  chiefly  known,  the  R5ntgen  rays.  In  1895,  while 
experimenting  with  a  highly  exhausted  vacuum  tube  on  the 
conduction  of  electricity  through  gases,  he  noticed  that  a  paper 
screen  covered  with  barium  platinocyanide,  which  happened 
to  be  lying  near,  became  fluorescent  under  the  action  of  some 
radiation  emitted  from  the  tube,  which  at  the  time  was  enclosed 
in  a  box  of  black  cardboard.  Further  investigation  showed 
that  this  radiation  had  the  power  of  passing  through  various 
substances  which  are  opaque  to  ordinary  light,  and  also  of 
affecting  a  pliotographic  plate.  Its  behaviour  being  curious 
in  several  respects,  particularly  in  regard  to  reflection  and 
refraction,  doubt  arose  in  his  mind  whether  it  was  to  be  looked 
upon  as  light  or  not,  and  he  was  led  to  put  forward  the  hypo- 
thesis that  it  was  due  to  longitudinal  vibrations  in  the  ether, 
not  to  transverse  ones  like  ordinary  light;  but  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  existing  as  to  its  nature,  he  called  it  X-rays.  Fdr 
this  discovery  he  received  the  Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1896,  jointly  with  Philip  Lenard,  who  had  already 
shown,  as  also  had  Hertz,  that  a  portion  of  the  cathode  ray? 
could  pass  through  a  thin  film  of  a  metal  such  as  aluminmm. 
R6ntgen  also  conducted  researches  in  various  other  branches 
of  physics,  including  elasticity,  capillarity,  the  conduction 
of  heat  in  crystals,  the  absorption  of  heat-rays  by  diflferent 
gases,  piezo-electricity,  the  electromagnetic  rotation  of  polarized 
light,  &c. 

RdNTGEN  RATS,  W.  K.  Rdntgen  discovered  in  1895 
{Wied.  Ann,  64,  p.  i)  that  when  the  electric  discharge  passes 
through  a  tube  exhausted  so  that  the  glass  of  the  tube  is 
brightly  phosphorescent,  phosphorescent  substances /such  as 
potassium  platinocyanide  became  luminous  when  brought 
near  to  the  tube.  He  found  that  if  a  thick  piece  of  metal,  a 
coin  for  example,  were  placed  between  the  tube  and  a  plate 
covered  with  the  phosphorescent  substance  a  sharp  shadow 
of  the  metal  was  cast  upon  the  plate;  pieces  of  wood  or  thin 
plates  of  aluminium  cast,  however,  only  partial  shadows,  thus 
showing  that  the  agent  which  produced  the  phosphorescence 
could  traverse  with  considerable  freedom  bodies  opaque  to 
ordinary  light.  He  found  that  as  a  general  rule  the  greater 
the  density  of  the  substance  the  greater  its  opacity  to  this 
agent.   Thus  while  this  effect   cotUid  pass  through  the  fllesh 


it  was  stopped  by  the  bones,  so  that  if  the  haxxl  were  hdd 
between  the  discharge  tube  and  a  phosphorescent  screen  the 
outline  of  the  bones  was  distinctly  visible  as  a  shadow  cast 
upon  the  screen,  or  if  a  purse  containing  coins  were  placed 
between  the  tube  and  the  screen  the  purse  itself  cast  but  littk 
shadow  while  the  coins  cast  a  very  dark  one.    Rdntgen  showed 
,that  the  cause  of  the  phosphorescence,  now  called  Rootgea 
rays,  is  propagated  in  straight  Unea  starting  from  places  wluxe 
the  cathode  rays  strike  against  a  solid  obstacle,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  propagation  is  not  bent  when  the  rays  pass  from  one 
medium  to  another,  i.e.  there  is  no  refraction  of  the  rays. 
These  rays,  tinlike  cathode  rays  or  CanalsirakUn,  are  not 
deflected  by  magnetic  force;  RSntgen  could  not  detect  aay 
deflection  with  the  strongest  magneu  at  his  disposal,  and  later 
experiments  made  with  stronger  magnetic  fields  have  faikd 
to  reveal  any  effect  of  the  magnet  on  the  rays.   The  rays  affect 
a  photographic  plate  as  well  as  a  phosphorescent  screen,  and 
shadow  photographs  can  be  readily  taken.    The  time  of  ex- 
posure required  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  rays,  and 
this  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  tube,  and  the  electric  curreot 
going  through  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  substances  travened  by 
the  rays  on  their  journey  to  the  photographic  plate.    In  some 
cases  an  exposure  of  a  few  seconds  is  sufficient,  in  otben  boon 
may  be  required.    The  rays  coming  from  different  diachaxge 
tubes  have  very  different  powers  of  penetration.  If  the  pressoxe 
in  the  tube  is  fairly  high,  so  that  the  potential  difference  between 
its  electrodes  is  small,  and  the  vdodty  of  the  cathode  lays 
in  consequence  small,  the  ROntgen  rays  coming  from  tl^  tube 
will  be  very  easily  absorbed;  such  rays  are  called  "  soft  rays." 
If  the  exhaustion  of  the  tube  is  carried  further,  so  that  there 
is  a  ransiderable  increase  in  the  potential  differences  betwees 
the  cathode  and  the  anode  in  the  tube  and  therefme  io  the 
velocity  of  the  cathode  ra}'s,  the  Rdntgen  rays  have  nnich 
greater  penetrating  power  and  aie  called  "  hard  rays.**    With 
a  highly  exhausted  tube  and  a  powerful  inductioa  coil  tt  k 
possible  to  get  appreciable  effects  from  rays  whidi  have  pnsed 
through  sheets  of  brass  or  iron  several  millimetres  thick.    The 
penetrating  power  of  the  rays  thus  varies  with  the  pre^nt 
in  the  tube;  as  this  pressure  gradually  dimini^ies  when  the  dis- 
charge is  kept  running  through  the  tube,  the  type  of  ROntgea 
ray  coming  from  the  tube  is  continually  changing.   The  bwft- 
ing  of  pressure  due  to  the  current  through  the  tube  finally 
leads  to  such  a  high  degree  of  exhausticm  that  the  discharge 
has  great  difficulty  in  passing,  and  the  emission  of  the  raj's 
becomes  very  irregular.    Heating  the  waUs  of  the  tube  cacses 
some  gas  to  come  off  the  sides,  and  by  thus  increasing  the 
pressure  creates  a  temporary  improvement.       A  thin-walkd 
platinum  tube  is  sometimes  fused  on  to  the  dischaxise  tube  us 
remedy  thb  defect;  red-hot  platinum  alk>wa  hydrogen  to  pass 
through  it,  so  that  if  the  platinum  tube  is  heated,  hydrogta 
from  the  flame  will  pass  into  the  discharge  tube  and  increase 
the  pressure.    In  this  way  hydrogen  may  be  introduced  mto 
the  tube  when  the  pressure  gets  too  low.    When  Ucpud  air  is 
available  the  pressure  in  the  tube  may  be  kept  constant  by 
fusing  on  to  the  discharge  tube  a  tube  containing  chaztosl, 
this  dips  into  a  vessel  containing  liquid  air,  and  the  charooel 
is  saturated  with  air  at  the  pressure  which  it  is  desired  to 
maintain   in   the  tube.    Not   only  do  bulbs   emit  differesi 
types  of  rays  at  different  times,  but  the  same  bulb  emits  at 
the  same  time  rays  of  different  kinds.    The  property  by  whivh 
it  is  most  convenient  to  identify  a  ray  is  the  absorptkm  it 
suffers  when  it  passes  through  a  given  thickness  of  alunsinioa 
or  tin-foil.    Experiments  made  by  McClelland  and  Sir  J.  ]■ 
Thomson  on  the  absorption  of  the  rays  produced  by  sheets 
of  tin-foil  showed  that  the  absorption  by  the  first  slwets  ci 
tin-foil  traversed  by  the  rays  was  much  greater  than  that  br 
the  same  number  of  sheets  when  the  rays  had  already  passed 
through  several  sheets  of  the  foiL    The  effect  is  just  whit 
would  occur  if  some  of  the  rays  were  much  more  readily  ahsoibed 
by  the  tin-foil  than  others,  for  the  fint  few  layers  would  stop 
all  the  easily  absorbable  rays  while  the  ones  left  iBMx2d  be 
those  that  were  but  little  absorbed  by  tia-foiL 
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conductLvity  ibry  produce  in  ■  go*  ia  both  mocr  Kcuntc  aih 
convFiumt  tlun  mcaumnoita  of  photographic  or  phojphar 
rflccu^  Rontgcn  nyi  when  thvy  pau  through  rnatitr  prodr 
Ptnia  (Cnmplts  mim,  tu.  r    '"'  " ""  "   '    "•-- 

a),  8,  and  J.  Towntf  nd  (Proc. 
own— wondMy  R«ntgeii  r-^.  _  ..— , 

'—-m  of  thii  BilMttt  hm  b«n  made  by  Barkis 
PM^ Mag.,  Jot  .      .  J  -    .. 


*«^)j,sy^^ 


i^ic': 


ttigition  of  thii  lubifcc  haa  been  made  by 

,  ^Jmrkto.  PM.  Mag.,  June  1906,  pp.  Su-Sifl:  _. 

■nd  Sadler,  Pkil.  Mai-,  October  I«i8,  pp.  ju-se^;  Sadler,  , 
Vof.,  July  1909,  p.  1071  Ssdier,  Pka.  jJsg.,  Mareh  1910,  p.  : 
rbey  hive  ihown  that  the  •Kondaiy  Rdntgni  nvi  ir  of  tmo  ki 
Mt  Uod  k  ol  tbe  mmt  type  u  llie  prinuy  irKldent  ny  and  ma 

!_. ._!  ^J:..^  „j^  ih,  other  kind  dependa 

nya — their  quality  ia  Indncndcj 


ixw£in^i£i 


rietneiui  wkh  BtDmlc 


ir  quality  b  Indcpcndi 

ioailc  wddtl  ot  (ha  ek 

wu  lea  than  that  of  aldun,  BaAla 

the  lint  type  ot  ray,  ij.  the  leeand- 

rntirely  of  icaltered  primary  radiatioft; 
welglita  arcaler  than  that  of  calaum  *«^ 
t  icattercd  primary  ladlalion.  lUinlgeii 


jn  addilian  to  the  tcattercd  primary  ladlalion.  lUlnlgEa  lavi 

charactcfiflic  of  the  ekfaent  add  bhtependcBI  of  the  quality  of  ue 
primary  rayi.  The  higher  the  atomic  wdght  of  the  nxial  trie  moR 
penetnlinjg  br  the  eharacterlalk  layi  it  glm  out.  Thia  b  diown 
ID  the  labk,  which  sivca  for  the  dlnet' 


lyLcJeaoted 


^r  enero 


Araeoic 7SK) 

Sj"""!"  1, 79 » 

Moiybdemua  . 
Rhodium  ,  . 
sunt.     .       .      . 


Sij 


The  ladlatiao  liom  thrwnium  cannot  pan  thmueli  mon  than  a 
few  cenlimetref  of  ^r  without  beinf  absorbed,  while  iKat  from  tin 
ia  a*  penetraluif  aa  thai  given  out  by  a  fairly  efRcieni  ROntacn  lul 
Baikli  and  Sadler  found  Uiat  the  larnatloo  chaiBclerlatic  of  the  aiei 

the  charaeicriilic  radia 

charactoiitic  radiation 


Ir  may  campan  Ihk  leiuir  wiih  Stokea'i 


'%■ 


the  phoi|A(TRicenL  light  la  of  longer 


cicite  that  from  ailvet. 

~ile  for  phoephoreaccnce, 

wave-length  than  the 


•covery  thai  ach  element jrivei 

the  meana  ol  getting  homogrrtroui  Rbni 
ly  definite  type;  it  la  alto  of  fundamen 
I  with  any  theory  of  tKe  ROntgen  raya- 
e  ii  no  evidence  ot  refractionof  the  ROfiig 

lb*  rrfncting  aubatance  are  thoae  char 


Saondary  Calladi 


-The 


the 


ce  of  RDntgen 
luin  tne  maitH  to  emit  calbodic  rayt 
leie  nys  is  indejiendtnt  of  the  inlenaity  ol 
:geD  raya,  hut  depend)  upon  Ibe  "  hardneia 
aeemi  alao  to  be  independent  of  the  natui 
ipoaed  to  the  pciinaty  raya.  The  velocity  0; 
'  tbe  primniy  RBr 


athodic  raya  increaaea  ai  the  hardnc 
rays  increaacs.  Innea  (PrK.  Key.  Sit. 
the  velocity  of  the  calhodic  radiation  eidleil  by  tbe  raya  from 
ROntgcstubet,  and  foiuidvelocilica  varying  from  6' iXicfcm  ./see. 
to  8  JX  ic*  cm./tix.  according  to  tbe  hacdneas  of  the  rayi  ^von 
out  by  the  tube.  The  cathodic  raya  ^ven  out  undti  the  action 
ol  the  homogeneoua  aecondaiy  RBnigen  radiation  characlerisiic 
of  the  different  ctemenla  have  b«n  imditd  by  Sadler  {Piil. 
Hag.,  March  iqia]  and  Beatty  (Pkil.  Mof.,  Augual  igio).  The 
following  table  giving  the  propertiea  of  tbe  cathode  ntyl  eiciled 
by  the  radiation  from  varioua  elemeni)  ia  taken  from  Beally'a 
paper;  fj  la  the  thicknev  of  air  at  almcuphciic  preasure  and 


lalbode  portidea,  Jt 
Radiator. 


propertiea  of  the  cathode  raya  eicited  by  the  radialun  from 
rrevpond  very  closely  with  those  produecd  in  a  diachane 
hen  the  potential  dinerenct  between  the  anode  and  cathode 
lit  30,000  volia.  When  RDntgen  nya  pais  throufh  a  thin 
he  cathodic  radiation  on  the  aide  the  raya  emerge  la  men 
than  on  Iheaidc  Iheyenter.  Kaye(i>bJ,  iVaiii. »9,p.  iijl 
3wa  that  when  cathode  raya  fall  upon  a  metal  two  klndt  of 
•n  raya  are  encited,  one  being  the  charaeteriitlc  radiatioa 

metaland  the  other  a  Und  inJependent  of  the  nanue  of  Itaa 

metal  and  dependent  only  upon  the  velocity  of  the  cathode  nya. 
The  faattr  the  eolhode  raya  the  harda  the  RAnien  raya  they  bid- 
duce.  It  would  be  interesthw  to  see  if  theR^  any  conneihn 
atbode  raya  requited  to  eacite  Rtatfen 
by  tin  and  the  vetoclty  of  tbe 
1  dn  produeea  when  it  f^li  upon 
aa  aiunrn  uiai  melala  can  give  oil  cathodic 
the  incident  ROnlgcn  layi  an  too  loft  to 
"-  "'-tgen  radiation  of  the  metal,  but  that 
the  cathodic  radiation  aa  soon  aa  the 


__.   ....  thevelocityafth 

raya  aa  hard  aa  llieae  given  ol 

cathode  raya  iriiich'  the  radiation  f k 

oeile  the  chatacteriitie  RAnlgn 
Ihm  ia  a  large  im  '      ' 

eharaeterlatic  RObi^__ ... 

the  ihoek  produced  by  the  endi 
■■■-  -!'—-—  »hich  ^„ 


thei 


lelhec 


from  those  tainted  by  the  luid.rayL 

Abiutlim  of  RtHtttn  Rayi.— Tic  wide  v«riatioia  [a  the 
penetrating  power  of  ROnigen  raya  Irom  diflercnt  louicea  ii 
shown  by  tbe  above  table  of  the  penetrating  power  of  tbe 
cbaraeteiiaiic  raya  ot  tbe  diHerenI  dementi.  Many  ejperi- 
menta  have  been  made  on  the  penetration  of  the  utnc  r^ya  for 
diHerenI  subalancea.  It  ia  a  nde  to  which  there  [a  no  wielt- 
eatabliahed  exception  that  tbe  greater  tbe  density  of  the  aub- 
slance  the  gieaier  is  Iti  power  of  absocbing  the  nys.  The 
conneiion,  howevci,  between  the  sbaorpiiao  and  the  density 
of  the  aubatance  is  not  in  general  a  simple  one.  though  Ihere  is 
evidence  that  for  eiceedingly  hard  raya  the  ahaoiplion  ia  pro- 
portional to  (he  density. 

The  power  of  any  material  to  absorb  raya  ia  uRially  meaiured  by 
a  coefBcicnl  \  the  definition  of  which  li  that  a  plate  i/X  mniimcdr* 

Napierian  log2t](hina  and  equal  to  2-7128.  It  has  Imn  shown 
(ha(  however  the  phyiical  ■iD(e  of  a  ■ubi(ance  may  alter, — if.  (or 
eumpic,  it  changes  from  (he  liquid  to  the  gaacoui,- X/O.  where  O 

>hD»n  (ha(  il"  we  have"  maa>  Jtf  madcap™  rjiaaaU  M,.  M„  JH  ■  .". 

dcnBitin  D,,  f)^,  D.,  .  .  ,  then  if  )i^  tor  tbe  nunure  is  gii4n  by 

■  M\fD-Miki/Di-l-M,),/Dt+Mi'u/Di+  ■-- 


, -Jnwihiaci 


The  value  d  VD  for  any  one  tul 
ol  ray  uaed,  and  the  ratio  of  the  vi 
may  vary  very  (ready  with  the  (yi 


.•as 


c  the  atomic  weight  d  indium. 
hfttance  depet>da  upon  Ibe  lype 
lun  of  WD  for  two  subalaocti 
e  of  ray ;  (hia  ia  eapccially  the 
H  hydrogen.     Thua  Crowthcr 


I    tPkil.   Mai.,  Augu: 


yi.-A  greal  deal  of  altenllon  has 
a  called  the  polaiiution  ol    ths 


6g6 


t  difF«t 


1  iivini  riM  to  Ranlgen  nyi  1« 
Ihoe  rays  impinge  on  i  imill 
body  P,  P  under  thoe  candi 

In  all  dircitiou.  Bukk  (i'AiI 
TrlKS.,  I90S,  A,  104,  p  467 
Pw.  R)>,  5«.  17,  P  U7) 
--^  (dUDd  th.t  th.  inlehHly  ol 
^''  the  ucondity  nyi,  tested  by 
the  ionizition  they  produced 
In  ait,  *u  1e      ' 


1  at  tight  inglei 
irting  10   about 


Haga  {Ana.  i.   Pky,.   .8,  p.  43,), 

petiment  hut  used  a  photographic  racltiod  to  meuure  trie 
iniensily  ol  the  secondary  rays,  could  not  deled  any  dilFennCB 
of  intenuty  in  the  two  planes,  bul  eiperimenU  by  Bauler 
(^HH.  da  Pkyi.  iS,  p.  SoS)  and  Vegard  (PrK.  foy.  Sx  8] 
p.  3J9)  have  confimied  Batkla's  original  obiervallona. 

The  "  poliriialion  "  ii  much  more  markBl  Ji  Initml  oF  emling 
the  Kcondaiy  ndialiwi  in  P  by  the  RlUitgen  layi  (ram  ■  diKhatve 
tube  we  da  10  Iw  meani  o[  tecandary  rayL  II,  lor  example,  in  the 
cue  UkntnKd  by  Be.  I  we  allow  ■  brum  oE  ROniini  rayi  lo  [all 
upon  B  tnteHl  oC  the  cathode  ny*,  <l>e  dinrrence  between  the 
InteiuiliB  in  the  plane  ABP  and  in  the  plane  ac  liglil  angles  10  il 
■n  wry  much  mcnascd.  It  i>  only  the  Kailered  secondary 
ndialion  which  ibows  this  "  polarizaiian " :  the  characurisiic 
■coiuUrv  Twlialbn  cmilled  by  itie  bsdy  ai  P  is  quite  unpolarind. 
The  exiitence  ol  (his  effect  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
nature  ol  Rontgen  rays.    Whether  Rontgen  nys  are  or  are  not  ■ 

propagated  ihraugh  the  aether,  is  a  question  on  which  npinion  ^ 

they  affeot  ■  photncraphic  plate  and.  Brandes  and  Dom  have  shown. 

ii«  in  3  "".'"m, "'',,!,;  Mt'on'J'rtle  whliefield  ol  view'.  *rh» 
retfin*./!''  I  deflected  by  eiiher  electric  Of  magnetic 

forces."! Stic  ■econdary'Tadistion  may  Im  compared 

with  iliL^  [liiM  I  II  r produced  by  iiltra-violet  Ughl,  and  the 

cathodic  secondary  !3yt  with  the  photoelectric  effect.  'The 
absence  oi  relnclii^n  is  rnx  an  ugumeiit  aialnst  the  ays  being  a 
kind  ol  light,  for  all  thcoiiB  ol  reliaction  make  this  propertydepcnd 
upon  tbe  rdalioo  between  the  rutural  lime  ol  vibralion  T  ol  the 
[dncting  substance  and  the  pcried,!  ol  the  light  vibrations,  the 
retraction  vaiu»h;nK  uheii  (/T  is  very  smad.  Thus  there  would  be 
noTefnrii'^  r-.rl';!  I-  ,.r  -,  very  HnalL  period,  aikd  this  wtnild  alio  be 

^M..r,-.„. .  cc,  providecl  the  time  taken  by  the  light 

isol  the  pulie  is  small  cornered  with  the 
IF  molecules  ol  the  relracting  eubstance- 
njon  gE  ^dntgen  rays  ate  veiy  difficult, 

\  the  secondary  radiation  ptoduccd 
■   -         ■Icpfale ■ 


tllccts.    Rflnijen  has 


nsi  B  pTioioEEflphic  plate  or  pan  thmitgh 


observing  ejects  1 


nied  in  observing  en 
Fomm  [Wild.  Am. 


i,  p.  Sfi4)  have  ejiplamed  them  ai  contrast 

wedge-shaped  ilit  a  biDadening  oE  the  imaae  of  the  narrow  part 
which  th^  are  sariilied  could  not  be  explained  by  the  causes. 
Waller  and  Pohl  {Ant.  in  Piyi.  aa.  p.  jji)  could  not  observe 
any  didraction  effects,  thougli  their  amngement  would  have 
enabled  them  to  do  so  ij  the  wave-length  had  not  been  smaller  than 
t'5)('C^cm.  KrCeorgeStokeatiViK.JfancileiKrLil.iiiHli'^il.  5k., 

the  rays  are  not  rcfular  periodic  undulations  but  very  thin  pulses. 
Thomson  {Plul.  ££•!.  4;.  p.  171)  has  shown  that  when  char^ 

magnetic  disturbances  are  •tan'edT  iC  the  cathode  rays  coniiM  oF 
netatlveiy  electrified  psitides.  the  impact  of  these  on  a  solid  would 
five  rise  to  these  intense  pulses.  The  elect  ramsgnetic  theory 
therefore  shows  that  eflecis  membling  light,  inasmuch  as  Ihey  are 


plane  at  tshl  angles 


O.B  6e  .nuld 

'10  AB.    Each 
:    waves.     Tbe 

iF  accdtralKH, 
g  thisiiK.    la 


eic  ™  SSu^^ 


>ie  be  only  partial  and  w 


le  eimiy  along  PC 


and  Pohl  (CrrL  i.  D. 

rays  has  been  advnMl 

I  p   4>9>    lie  retiaTds  Uiem  as  Destnl 

V"^"  "  and  a  positive  clajge  ill 

the  nyt  pass  through  a  gas  only  a  lew  of  the  molecules  ol  the  EU 
ire  ilruct  by  the  lays  and  so  we  can  easily  undeijiand  why  n  lew 
if  the  molecules  are  ioniied.  On  the  ordinary  view  at  an  electri: 
irave  all  the  moleciiles  would  be  affected  by  the  wavi  when  it  riuied 


!  to  the  ROntien  rays 


-ilied. 


"rays.    Vhe  l^ls 


ol  (he  tube  gel  Rrot^ydec. 
»  the  woiliing  ol  lie  tube 
ten  be  Improved  by  havint  u 


.. itnde  of  (be  bulbTa™ 

., the  best  poshion  is  attainid.    To  produce 

(he  discharge  an  induction  coil  is  genei^ly  employed  sritli  ■  oacteury 
inientipter.  Eiceilent  results  have  been  -obiained  by  inng  aa 
eleetiosutic  induction  machine  to  produce  Ihe  currenl.  tbe  enussJa 
of  nys  is  more  unifonn  than  when  an  induetisn  coil  a  need.  The 
ire  emi((ed  pretty  unifonnly  in  all  directions  until  ilie  plane 
•  anti-cathode  is  approached:  in  the  iieiahbout1»od  of  this 
ihetTiianpidlalHngoflinlheinieiisiiyDFih- -  - 
ise  the  ^asB  ol  (be  -  -  ■ 
■  believed  (o  be  due  11 

BD  (O.E.  tfd,  a  Mick,  mother  fonn  oF  "  tod,"  O.E.  tadd. 
ily  cognate  with  Lai.  nulu,  a  alaJI),  ptopetly  a  itid  « 
ind  u  used  ai  the  name  of  a  surface  raeasuie  of  laid.  Tbe 
varies  locally  but  is  generally  taken  as  —  40  square  rodlk 
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(^et  SaiI*H),  *hidi  dlvida  die  cbucd  or  the  dunr  (nn  the 
Dive.  The  rood  «u  onkd  either  on  a  tmuvene  bam,  the 
"nod  beuB,"  ot  hy  ■  giUeiyi  the  "nod  lolt."  Such  a 
giUeiy  wu  il»  lued  u  ■  place  (ram  which  to  re*d  portioni 
of  Um  leivice  (kc  Jd»*).  It  was  reached  by  the  "  tDOd  »l«ir," 
IL  Amall  wioding  itaii  or  "  vice,"  In  Engliih  churthei  thfse 
alain  gentnUy  run  up  in  a  iraall  turret  in  the  wall  at  the  weit 
end  oi  the  chanceL;  often  thii  alio  leadi  out  on  to  the  roof- 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  often  lead  out  of  lUe  iaWrfor 
of  the  church  and  are  endoacd  with  Incery^  ai  at  Rouen  or 
Stranburg.  "  Rood  itain  "  remain  in  many  English  diurchei 
■here  I'he  rood  bit  hai  been  deitroycd.  A  fine  example  of  & 
IDod  loft  ii  at  Charlton-on-Otmoor,  Oifardihire.  Ihe  tottn 
might  be  lepante  from  ihe  rood  beam  or  rood  loft.  The 
fenenl  conitniction  of  wooden  acreeu  il  doie  panelling  be- 
neath, on  which  itandi  screen-work  composed  of  slender  turned 
balusten  or  regular  wooden  muUiona,  supporting  tracciy 
RiOR  or  leu  rich  wilh  cornices,  crestingi,  lie.,  and  often  painted 
in  briUiant  coloun  and  gilded.  The  central  tower  of  ■  church 
ovei  the  intenrtlion'af  the  nave  md  chancel  with  Ibe  transepts 
i>  sometlnics  oiled  the  "rood  toner";  is  eiample  i>  that  at 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  In  Eugland  rood  lolK  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  before  the  I41h  rentury,  and  were  not 
cammoD  Ull  the  ISlK    T 


The  (bnpleM  form  ii  the  "  flat  not  "  consliring  at  boriionUI 
wood  joiiti  laid  from  wall  to  wall  as  in  Boor  constriKtloiL 
■"  "       1  be  quite  Bat,  for  a  slight  IsU  is     _^ 


1  uppers 


toaUow 
Lterprouf  malcrial  si 


The 


lead,  dnc  ot  copf 
upon  boarding,  which  sliSeni  the  structure  and  formiagood 
surface  to  fin  the  wralherproof  covering  upon.  Such  nwfl 
UK  not  suitable  tot  cold  dimates,  (or  accumulations  ol  uunr 
might  overburden  the  itructuit  and  would  ilw  cauK  the  wet 
to  penetnle  through  any  inudl  crtvicet  and  under  eashings. 
Wilh  Bat  raoft  the  prearare  netted  upon  the  nippotu  b  directly 

"  Le»n-lo,"  "  abed,"  or  "  pent  "  rood  are  practically  develop- 
nwou  o(  the  flat  roof,  one  end  of  the  joins  (which  are  now 
called  "  rafters  ")  being  tipped  up  to  form  s  decided  tlopc, 
which  enables  slates,  tiles,  corrugated  iron  ard  other  msleiiata 
to  be  employed  which  cannot  be  used  upon  a  "  0al  "  roof. 

Simple  roofi  in  general  use  wilh  a  double  slope  an  the 
"  coupled  rafter  roofs,"  the  nflcn  meeting  al  the  highest  point 
upon  a  horisHiliI  ridge-plccc  which  itiflens  the  framework  and 
■ivesalevel  ridge-line.  In  someold  roofs  the  taftrrs  are  connected 
It  any  intervening  ridge-plate,  wilh  the  R 


that  after 


Half  elevation;  as' o' I 


.— KLig'pon  Root  Tru*. 


flistattied  In  Henry  VIIT.'s  reign,  but  were  generally  removed 
under  Edward  VI.  and  Eiiiabelh. 

The  lenity  ot  rood  screens  ot  nod  lolu  in  Ihc  Oiurch  at 
England  depends  on  the  law  of  Ibe  Chuich  wilh  legstd  to 
tmaga,  i^.  "  •bclbct  they  do  or  do  not,  or  will  or  will  not, 
cncouiage  or  lead  la  Idolalious  or  supersliiioiu  worship  in  the 
place  where  Ihey  ire,  or  are  ta  be  put  "  (Lindley,  L.  7.  in  R.  v. 
Biskef  e}  Landeu,  iSSq,  14  Q.fi.D.  113,  ij;;  see  also  St 
Jokn  TimitrliiU,  Ntrmck,  caw,   1SS9  Prob.   ;i,  and  article 

Boon.  A  root  b  a  construction  placed  as  a  covering  ovet 
diB  upper  portion  of  a  building  10  eiclude  the  weather  >nd 
preserve  the  contents  dry  and  uninjuiBd.  Roofs  are  dcsigried 
to  throw  oS  lain  and  snow,  and  their  slope  or  "  pilch,"  u  it  is 
generally  termed,  a  governed  lo  a  great  eiteni  by  the  dimate, 
a*  wen  u  by  the  materia]  used  ind  inaaner  of  laying.  Tie 
pitcb  may  vary  (mm  an  almost  horizonlil  luitacc  (as  largely 
■dieted  in  dry  countries  and  also  is  tempciite  dimaies  (or 
roof*  of  melsl  or  ssphill)  to  the  steeply  fdlched  roofs  required 
for  the  ordinary  flat  tiles  which  to  be  weilherproot  must  1m  laid 
M  an  angle  ol  (ram  tf  to  80°  wilh  the  horiion.  Besides  serving 
the  useful  purpoie  ot  protecUon  sgainst  inclement  weather  the 
IDof,  both  olemally  and  iotemally,  may  be  designed  to  form 
an  arrhlfectntal  feature  in  keeping  wilh  the  character  ot    be 


line,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  01  tnc  limbers  nave  seined 
allgbily  owing  to  decay  ot  other  causes,  whilsl  oihcn  have 
remained  firm  in  Iheii  places.  The  lower  ends  ol  the  rallen 
should  pitch  on  a  wood  plate  bedded  on  ihe  lop  ol  ihewall; 
Ihis,  ai  detcrihed  under  Caipentiv,  issisis  in  spreading  the 
weiglit  over  1  large  area  of  Ihe  wall,  and  provides  good  filing  for 
the  limbers.  The  simple  "  couple  root "  consists  merely  of  two 
sets  of  raften  pitched  from  plates  on  the  walls  on  either  side 
of  the  building  and  sloping  upwards  to  rest  against  a  common 
ridge-piece.  There  are  no  ties  between  the  Icet  ot  Ihe  nftcrt, 
which  therefore  eiert  a  considerable  thrust  sgainsi  Ibe  support- 
ing walls.  On  account  of  this  and  ol  the  lack  of  rigidity  of  the 
framing  this  form  of  root  should  only  be  used  10  cover  small 
spans  M  ro  to  1 1  tU  Cenerslly  the  ends  of  Ihc  raf lers  are  con- 
nected by  ceiling  joisU  which  lorm  a  level  ceiling  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  any  outward  Ihrual  on  the  supports.  When 
used  tor  spans  betwecn'ir  ft.  and  18  fl.  a  binder  supported 
by  an  iron  ot  wood  "  king  "  lie  every  5  ot  6  (t.  should  be  tun 
akmg  across  the  centre*  of  the  ceiling  joisll  and  the  Uttet  qiiked 
to  It.  Such  roofs  wilh  the  wood  tie  across  the  feet  of  Ihe 
rafter*  are  lomed  "couple  close  roofs"  When  the  ties  are 
fijied  about  halt-way  up  the  rafters  it  is  called  a  "  collar  roof," 
and  may  be  used  tot  (pans  up  to  16  ft.  These  are  the  type  ot 
not  coDUDODly  uied  la  ordinary  dwcHmgrbousea  whcro   Ihe 


ROOFS 


I  luch  lute  tpui  Iha  itnlnloi  bcun  oftta  bKOOSoiKk 
knttli  u  lo  nquin  (upport  ud  Uiii  I>  cffcclcd  br  coo- 
bt  prindlnl 


might  of  the  purliia  tenden 
stniUing  necMMty.  The  memlxra  are  conn«ted  by  wrought- 
intn  Mraps  uid  bolta;  the  vEiap  cann«t5  the  king-p<Ht  lod 
■ie-bom  nd  is  often  fitted  with  i  gib-and-cotlet  airangement 
(RiUy  a  pair  of  iron  folding  wedges)  vbich  lUowi  the  nhole 
tnjs  to  be  tightened  up  should  any  settlement  or  shrinkage 
occur  "Queen-post  Itusses  "  have,  in  place  of  the  king-post 
dividing  Ihe  tie-beam  into  two  two  queen  pons  supporting 
il  al  two  points  (fig.   3)      The  jowU 


the  principal   raliet  at  »   point  wliete 
tirulled  (com  the  base  of  the   queen 

the  liead)  o(    ' 


large 

halls.      la    Ibc    best 

'•P«"  periods      of      Gothic 

roofs  was  made  vn?  aletp,    lotneUnie*  u   much 
Lth    the    boriion.    Id    the    Kamnier-bcara    type   tt 

icg  the  pHocipil  rxfien 
a   point   about   nan-way  in  then  length,  the  It 
of    the    principal     consisting   of    a    a     ' 
braces  rigidly  connected  in  such  a  mi 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hatnraer  beams 
bracketed;    the   chief   Eiamples   ate   V 

Middle  Temple  HaU  (Plate  I,  figs.  14  ana  >;).  ine 
"  hammer  beam"  projects  from  the  top  of  the  (nil  and  b 
bracketed  from  a  corbel  projecting  from  the  wall  goiiQe 
distance  below.  This  lorm  of  roof  has  a  style  and  dignity 
of  its  own,  and  gives  greater  height  in  the  upper  pan  of 
the  buihling  as  well  as  being  more  ornamental  and  lighter 
in  eSsct  than  tie-beam  ItuHCi,  whkb  have  a  niber  beaTjr 


Hall    and 


and  iddi 

are  introduced 
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e  Minurd  roof  (fi|.  ])  b  ■  uwtuB  lonn  of  coiutruciion 

1  obUins  its  DUDC  from  Francois  Manuid,  %  diilLnguiihed 

FrcDch  uchilccl  who  lived  in  Ihc  i7lhcxDtuiy.    This 

kind  of  roof  has  been  Isifdy  used,  especially  in  France 

'     ~il  days.    It  adapts  ilKlf  wtU  lo  lofne  Ityln 
•  veiy  cutfully  »pplied,  tince  it 


top  rooms.  It  tt  ■  Dmpk  conftrucUon  of  tbe  couple  dose 
order  with  the  iddiiioD  of  a  collar  ud  siruu  and  king-iod 
TO  every  lourtta  ralter.  Trimming  is  Decenary  Cor  openinp 
and  where  portions  of  the  slnieluie,  such  as  chimney  slacks. 


(re  used  for  ihe  lict,  nblch  have  lo  withstand  leniile  fori 
When  any  shrinktte  oceurs  to  loosen  tbe  joints  of  ihe  (rami 
u  usually  happens  in  large  inisaes.  Ihe    ' 
up  by  the  bolls  allached  lo  Ihcm.    Tigs.  6,  7  and  S  i 
'  plan  of  •  simple  melhod  of  constructing  tt 
(at  u  ocdiotry  domcMic  building  with  plaster  ceiliiigs 


There  is  an  entire  absence  of  long  wide  ptales  and  1 

various  membm  ue  composed  wholly  of  flat  bars  i 

logeiher,  and  plates  ate  introduced  only 

quired  10  cover  ifflnlj.    Some  note 


and  conUruction 
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will  be  JDleraling.  Tbe  dimenuoni  o[  the  great  hiD  ue  440  It. 
kntt  by  tyt  It.  wide,  the  height  to  the  crown  ol  the  roof 
being  about  iod  It.  The  maia  libi  of  the  loof  have  a  deal 
tjan  ot  170  IL  ind  are  pUced  J4  ft.  apart-  They  are  of  box- 
girder  lonn  and  measure  7  ft.  ffeep  and  3  It.  wide.  The  gallery 
annind  the  ball  il  40  Ct.  wide  on  thne  aidei  and  16  ft.  wide 
on  the  remaining  tide.  It  is  covcRd  by  a  Ican-lo  roof  which 
abuts  agaJDSt  the  curved  1" 


It  side*.    The  hi 


cmben  of  the 
walls  of  the  1 


as  the  side  (nines  through  which  the  gallery  Aoor  passes  form 
a  seU-cont»ined  system  ol  steelwork  in  which  the  thrust  Is 
ultimately  conveyed  to  the  ground.  The  screens  which  clos« 
the  semicircular  ends  ol  the  roof  an  ol  venical  ridge  and  furrow 
construction,  as  can  be  clearly  teen  in  the  iUuslraiioni.  this 
form  ofTering  great  leuslance  to  wind  pressure  while  at  the 
tame  lime  requiring  a  minimum  amount  of  material.  CH  the 
two  iUunrations,  Gg.  11  ii  >  detailed  croM-iecLion  showing 
lulty  the  method  of  consttuction  of  the  fool  of  the  main 
lib  and  column,  and  the  amngemei;!  of  the  side  frames 
above  referred  to  is  shown  in  fig,  11,  whitli  is  a  com- 
plete ciost-teclion  view,  and  will  convey  to  the  reader  some 
idea  ol  the  vast  lite  of  the    building  and  its  general  pio- 

The  following  five  rooft  are  tiamples  of  large  span:  Crystal 
Palace  {104  (t.);  Olympia,  London  (170  ft.);  St  Enoch  station, 
Glasgow  (loS  fl,)l  Central  nation,  Manchester  (110  It.);  St 


Domei  may  be  Itamed  up  with  wood  lalten  cut  to  diape. 

For  small  spam  this  consliuction  is  satislactoty,  hut  wbea 
the  dome  is  of  considerable  siie  it  is  often  framed  b^^ 
in  steel  a*  being  ttmager  and  more  ligid  than  wood,  |,,f, 
and  therefore  not  eienlng  to  great  a  ihruit  upon 
the  supporting  Willi.  The  outer  dome  of  St  Paul'i  cathedral 
in  London  is  of  leid-covered  wood,  framed  upon  aiid  supported 
....  _  _._._.i  jj  brickwork  which  la  tailed  above  the 


in  the  c 


:  of  brick.     Com 
inof  di 


,and 


iployed  limply 
in  the  shape  ol  wires,  bars 
best   raodem  examples  of 


le  Roma 


iKtal    I 
aihednl  at  West- 


esigned  by  Mr  J.  F.  Beellfy 
a  is  6d  ft.  in 


minster,  a  remarkable  building  di 
A  (ew  delaib  of  the  riiofs  will  oe  mt 
developed  by  the  pendenlivet  of  the  na' 
diameter.  The  thickness  of  the  domes  at  tne  spnnging  b  j  it- 
gradually  reduced  to  ij  in.  at  the  crown;  the  curve  ol  equi- 
librium il  therefore  well  within  the  material.  The  domes  were 
turned  on  closely  boarded  centring  in  a  series  ol  superimposed 
rings  of  concrete  aveia^ng  4  ft.  in  width.  The  concrete  is 
not  reinforced  in  any  way.  The  indqiendent  cxtenia]  covering 
of  the  domes  is  formed  of  j  in.  artificial  stone  slabs  cut  l> 
the  curve.  They  rest  on  radiating  rila  5  in.  deep  ol  smilaf 
*  '  '     '         '  :baied  to  receive  the  ilah«i 


lin. 


Iclt  b 


n  the  ii 


dve  <alinc  of  ■nUnil  a 


luictuaiy  donw  diflcn  in  Kvciml 
r«p«cts  IcDin  tbOK  of  the  iMVe. 
Untikc  the  bitet,  which  wem  te 
rot  OD  the  flit  noGnf  of  the 
chutdi,  (he  dome  of  Ihe  *uicl-j«y 
emnfc*  gradually  out  of  (be  lub- 
itnictuce.  the  lupporting  nl' 
north  ind  uuth  being  kept 
u  to  give  grater  dcgince  (o  Ihe 
eutem  luireti.  The  Bpsidal  tei- 
ol    the   choir   {n    (be  east 


vcrcd  ID 


nlh  a    _._    ._ 

MriJung  contnil  to  (he  domu  covei- 
ing  the  other  poitions  of  the  iliuc- 
(ure.  Fig.  13  b,  ■  Kdion  through 
the  nave  ihowing  how  the  dome* 
ue  buttressed,  fig.  14  it  t  lection 
through  Ibe  Mncliiaiy  dome,  and 
figL  IS  and  te  >  Kclioa  and  part 
plan  of  the  vaulting  of  (he  choir  with 
ill  wood  ipan  roof  above  (he  (oo- 


S^^iriuU"^ 


m  can  he  lafciy  laid  upon  a 


0>  Olympii  tmi  the  Dnwaj*  at  Uh  iichilBI,  A.  T.  Wilmiiley.  Ek|. 
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Zine  in  sheets  is  a  material  largely  used  as  a  roof  covering,  and  if 
care  be  taken  to  em»are  metal  of  good  ouality^  it  proves  itself  light, 
j^-  strong  and  durable,  as  well  as  inexpensive.     Zinc  is 

^^  stronger  weight  for  weight  than  lead,  slate,  tile  and  dass, 

but  Weaker  than  copper,  wrought-iron  and  steel,  although  witn  the 
exception  of  the  two  last  mentioned  it  is  not  so  durable  .when 
expcMMd  to  tlie  weather.  It  is  not 
liable  to  easy  breakage  as  are 
slaix.  tile  and  glass.  It  is  usually 
supplied  in  flat  sheets*  although 
it  can  also  be  had  in  the  cor^ 
rugated  form  similar  to  comi- 
gated  sheet-iron.  When  exposed, 
a  thin  coating  of  oxide  is 
formed    oa    the    surface    which 


Fig.  14.-;- Westminster   Cathe-       FZGS.  15  and  16.— Westminster 
dral :  diagonal  section  through  Cathedral :  choir-vaulting, 

sanctuary  dome. 

protects  the  metal  beneath  from  any  further  change,  and  obviates 
the  necessttv  of  painting.  In  laying  the  sheets,  tnc  use  of  solder 
and  nails  should  be  avoided  entirely  except  for  fixing  clips  and 
tacks  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  free  expansion  and  con- 
fraction  of  the  sheets.  Tbe  reason  for  this  is  that  zinc  expands 
fredy.  and  sheets  laid  with  soldered  seams  or  fixed  with  nails  are 
liable  to  buckle  and  probably  break  away  owing  to  movements  set 
up  by  changes  of  temperature.  The  usual  sizes  of  zinc  sheets  are 
7  ft.  or  8  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  wide.  The  thickness  and  weights  of  zinc 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  compares  the  Vieille  Mon- 
tague Gauge  with  the  Oki  Belgian  Gauge  and  the  British  Imperial 
Standard  wire  Gauge. 

O.B.G.  S.W.G. 

V.M.G,       approximately,  approximately.      Weight  per  sq.  ft. 

10  9  25  III  oz. 

11  10  24  13),, 
»         II          33          15  ., 

13  "  »»  >7   M 

14  «3  "  l^u 

15  14  so  3i|.. 

16  15  19  34l>. 

The  best  method  of  laying  a  zinc  flat  roof  is  with  the  aid  of  wood 
"  rolls  "  of  about  2  in.  X3  in.  in  section,  splayed  at  sides  and  spaced 
2  ft.  8  in.  apart  and  fixed  to  the  roof  boarding  with  zinc  nails.  Iron 
naHs  should  not  be  used  as  this  metal  affects  the  zinc.  The  sheets 
of  zinc  are  laid  between  the  rolls  with  their  sides  bent  up  i  §  in.  or 
a  in.  against  them,  and  held  firmly  in  position  by  clips  of  zinc 
attached  to  the  rolls.  A  cap  of  the  same  metal  is  then  slipped  over 
each  roll  and  fastened  down  by  tacks  about  3  in.  long  soldered  inside 
it  so  as  to  hook  under  the  same  dips  that  hold  tne  sheet  down. 
Drips  of  about  2I  in.  are  made  in  the  slope  at  intervals  of  6  ft.  or 
7  ft. — ^that  is.  the  length  of  a  sheet — and  special  care  must  be  taken  at 
these  points  to  keep  the  work  waterproof.  The  lower  sheet  m  bent 
up  the  face  of  the  drip  and  under  the  projecting  portion  of  the  upper 
abeet.  which  is  finished  with  a  roll  edge  to  turn  oflf  the  water.  The 
end  of  the  roll  has  a  specially  folded  cap  which  also  finishes  with  a 
curved  or  beaded  water  check,  and  this  in  conjunction  vdth  the 
aaddle  piece  of  the  roll  beneath  forms  a  weather-proof  joint  (figs.  17 
and  18).    The  fall  between  the  drips  is  usually  made  about  1)  in.. 


■  I — «        m 


Zinc  noil. 


i^^^ 


17  18 

FkGS.  17  and  18.— Details  of  Zinc  Flats. 

bat  wliere  necessaiy  it  may  be  less,  the  least  permissible  fall  bdng 
•boot  I  in  8a    Felt  laid  beneath  sine  baa  the  effect  of  lengthening 


the  life  of  the  roof  and  should  always  be  used,  as  the  edges  of  the 
boarding  upon  whkh  it  is  laid  arc.  when  the  latter  warps,  apt  to  cut 
the  sheets.  It  also  forms  a  cushion  protecting  the  zinc  il  there  is 
traffic  across  the  roof. 

Sheet-lead  forms  a  much  heavier  roof  covering  than  zinc,  but  it 
lasts  a  great  deal  longer  and  more  easily  withstands  the  attacks  of 
impure  air.    Lead  must  be  laid  on  a  close  boarding,  for  ^__^ 

its  great  ductilit^r  prevents  it  from  sfKinntng  even  the  Lwma. 
smallest'  spaces  witnout  bending  and  giving  way.  This  character- 
istic of  the  metal,  however,  conduces  urgely  to  its  usefulness,  and 
enables  it  to  be  dressed  and  bossed  into  awkward  comers  without 
the  necessity  of  jointing.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  for  lead 
is  nearly  as  great  as  ^hat  for  zinc  and  much  higher  than  in  the 
case  of  iron,  and  this  fact  requires  precautions  similar  to  those 
affecting  zinc  to  be  taken  when  laying  the  roofing.  The  manner  of 
laying  Is  with  rolls  and  drips  as  in  the  case  of  zinc,  the  details  of  the 
work  differing  somewhat  to  suit  the  character  of  the  material 
(see  figs.  19,  20  and  21).    AUowances  must  be  made  for  expansion 


acM  liaLnallZdai     HoUow  ]ssidnA 


£4^? 


19  30  21 

Figs.  19, 20  and  21. — Details  of  Lead  Flats. 

and  contraction,  and  the  use  of  nails  and  solder  avoided  as  far  at 
possible.  Contact  with  iron  sets  up  corrosion  in  lead,  and  when 
nails  are  necessary  they  should  be  of  copper;  screws  should  be  of 
brass.  Lead  is  suppliea  in  rolls  of  3^  to  35  ft.  lone  and  6  ft.  to  7  ft. 
6  in.  wide.  That  m  general  use  vanes  from  one-fourteenth  to  one- 
seventh  of  an  inch  in  thkkness.  The  weights  most  suitable  for 
employment  in  roofing  work  are  7  or  8  lb  per  square  foot  for  flats 
and  gutters,  6  !b  for  ndges  and  hips,  and  5  lb  for  flashings. 

As  a  roof  covering  copper  Is  lighter,  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  either  zinc  or  lead.  It  expands  and  contracts  much  less  than 
these  metals,  and  although  not  so  strong  as  wrought-iron  caaiBu- 
and  steel  it  is  much  more  durable.  From  a  structural  ^^^^^^ 
point  of  view  these  qualities  enable  it  to  be  classed  as  the  best 
available  metal  for  roof  covering,  although  its  hieat-conducting 
properties  require  it  to  be  well  insulated  by  layers  of  felt  and  other 
non-conducting  material  placed  beneath  the  metal.  ^  On  exposure 
to  the  air  copper  develops  a  feature  of  great  beauty  in  the  coating 
of  green  carbonate  which  forms  upon  its  surface  proteifting  it  from 
further  decomposition.  Perhaps  the  chief  disadvantage  in  the  use 
of  copper  lies  in  its  first  cost,  but  against  this  must  be  set  the  almost 
imperishable  nature  of  the  metal  and  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  its 


welted  seams.  The  general  stock  sizes  of  sheets  are  from  4  ft  to 
^  ft.  3  in.  long  and  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  thkkness  almost 
invanabljr  usra  is  known  as  24  S.W.G.  and  weighs  16  oz.  per  square 
foot.  Thinner  metal  would  suffice,  but  owing  to  the  increased  cost 
of  rolling  very  little  would  be  gained  by  adopting  the  thinner 
gauges. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  "  tin  "  roofs  are  quite  commonly 
used.  Sheets  of  wrought-iron  coated  either  with  tin  .or  zinc  are 
used  of  a  size  usually  14  in.  by  20  in.,  though  they  may  A^^ff-g^ 
be  had  double  this  size.  Preparation  for  laying  is  made  ^^  . 
by  fixing  an  insulating  foundation  of  somewhat  stout  paper  "^  ""^ 
or  felt;  this  must  be  dry,  else  it  is  apt  to  spoil  the  impermeable 
covering  laid  upon  it  by  causing  it  to  rust.  Junctions  between 
the  sheets  are  made  by  welted  seams  in  whkh  the  four  edges  of  the 
sheets  are  turned  over  so  as  to  lock  together,  thus  forming  one  large 
sheet  of  tin  covering  the  roof.  In  high-class  work  of  a  permanent 
nature  the  seams  in  addition  ai«  soldered,  rosin  only  being  used  as  a 
flux.  Each  sheet  also  is  secured  to  the  roof  with  two  or  three  tin 
cleats.  The  life  of  such  roofs  may  be  practkally  doubled  by  the 
applkation  of  a  good  coat  of  paint,  whkh,  however,  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  cost. 

Slate  is  a  strong  and  very  impermeable  material,  and  these 

finalities  and  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  split  into  tjiin  plates  suitable 
or  laying,  as  well  as  its  low  cost,  cause  it  to  be  by  far  the         SU», 
most  generally  used  of  all  materials  for  roof  covering.  ^ 

Some  of  the  best  known  varieties  of  slates,  classed  according  to  their 
colour,  are  as  follows: — 

BIm    .        .     North  Wales  (Penrhyn,  Festiniog,  Dinorwk,  Ac), 

France,  Norway.  Germany. 
Blve-iny     .     Cornwall  (Delabole). 
Cny   .        .    North  Wales  (Penrhyn,  Dioocwk).) 
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Fio,  M.— Detail  of  ■  Slated  Roof. 


nailed  ^tiog  are  only  coverHlby 
le  Eotced  under  by  liie  wind  and 


often  adapted  lot  liie  rocrfi  of  ttl 


iirictly  weather-proof,  jt  Buffidenliy  aa  Tor  the  buMin^  upon 

Slaiei  are  [aid  upon  «ien  liatleni  fined  upon  the  raflcn  or  upon 
rtoie  boarding  or  upon  hiRenabxed  upon  boardini.    The  baltene 
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cacb  other  al  the  edna,  and  Ife 

pointing  infide  and  iomeiinh_ 

TH»  fvintinc  playa  an  important  part  ir.  _ 

angeneralfymadttomeaiun  isjin.  fcpne  by  (ji  in,  wlde.aad  eiW 
from  5  lb  10  Jt  lb  each.  Moulded  on  al  the  hnd  of  ath  lile  ii> 
inull  projecting  nib  which  lervet  for  the  puipose  of  hamini  Ihr  Ifc 
to  the  iat>  or  batten.  They  an  laid  witR  a  lap  of  3I  m.Til  ia.ie 
It  in.,  giving  a  gauge  land  margin)  of  id  in..  11  m.  «>]  11  «. 
retperiivily.  The  ude  lap  ii  generally  1  (  in..  Iai.ing  a  widll  ol 
B  in.  eiposRl  [ace.    TheiE  ate  many  0 

advantage!  wliich  the  onginal  form  doe 
are  "corrugated  tiln."  of  the  otdina 

lock-wing  tilea."    Poolc'a  bonding  rttlL  Lilea  are  a  ilnilm 

Claia  a>  a  lool  cDverirn  and  Ihe  i^frenBt  netboda  i<  Eifa 
dealt  with  in  ihc  article  CLUtHii. 

Then  an  many  other  material!  unl  fn-imf  eoKriaf 
ihoaealr^y  deacniied,  many  nf  themof  coniidenbfe  valiA 
have  in  tbe  su«  enjoyed  connderabic  vc«ue.  but  haic  _ 
praelically  died  cut  cf  ux  owing  to  the  developtneni  and  ' 
cbeapening  of  other  lorma  of  n»fing.  Among  iheee  may  _ 
be  Included  thai^h  and  wood  .hrnBle..  the  uie  o(  whictim  " 
Iheie  dayi  11  nrw:1ically  rrduced  to  tpecial  caiet.    Other  lib 
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ground  IcvcJat  [heoppoticcBidcof  iheatreei  to  the  top  of  tht  t  ^H 
gutter  at  parapet.  No  roof  in  the  rnunidpal  fire  limil  .  :'■  b 
cooatructed  of  thatch,  reed  or  other  inAammable  maierial.  V  ili 
out  the  fire  area  ihey  may  I: 
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be  BlaEed  with  wire-wove  glaBL 

The  Building  and  Health  Lava  and  Regulatloni  and  Amendmenta 
et  1903  aSrcting  the  dry  of  New  Yoik  are  bunl,  ■>  far  aa  the 


the  ceiodp^ 


n  aa  thoie  of  London 
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Sote        v-led.      n«.     to 
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hick  and  covered  with  meial.  ilate  or  lilc    The  prDvison  ai  to 
cccaa  to  roof  and  fire  eacapet  therefrooi  adopted  by  the  London 
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HOOK  {0£.  Brie.  IccL  HriW  Swed.  Siia,  Du.  Sait, 
CaeL  RucBs),  the  Csmu /nigifefu  of  omilhology,  and  through- 
out a  gnat  part  of  Europe  the  comtnoncst  and  bcal-knovD 
of  the  crow-tribe,  bclooging  to  the  Passerine  funOy  Corvidae. 
Baides  iti  pre-anineally  gregarioia  hibiu,  which  did  not 
Hcape  the  notice  of  Virgil  {Cmt.  L  3B1)'  and  ue  )o  unlike 
Ihsie  of  nearly  evrry  Dtha  tnembei  of  the  Corvidae,  the  look 
ii  at  once  diiMingiiinhed  from  Ibe  rot  by  ccmmonly  lo^ng  it 
an  cariy  age  the  featben  from  iu  fiice,  leaving  a  bare,  lubrout 
and  greyiah-while  ikin  that  is  iitSdently  visible  at  some 
distance  la  ti»  comparatively  rare  cased  in  which  these 
feaUiers  peisitt,  the  took  may  be  readily  koona  from  the  black 
form  of  ctDw  [j.(.)  by  the  rich  pittple  gloss  of  iu  black  pttimage, 
especially  on  tlie  head  and  neck,  Ibo  feiihers  of  which  ate  toft 
and  not  pointed-  In  a  general  way  the  appearance  aod  cianncn 
of  the  rook  arc  well  known,  and  particularly  its  habdt  of  forming 

measure  beyond  that  of  any  other  land  bird  of  tbe  nAithera 
heDii4>here.  Vel  each  of  these  OHnmimities,  or  tookeriea, 
seems  to  have  aotne  custom  intrinsically  its  own-  In  a  general 
:  least-known  parts  of  the  rook's  mode  of  life  are  facts 
to  its  migration  and  geognphical  distribution.  Though 
,  It  majority  of  rooks  in  Britain  are  sedentary  or  only 
chaiqte  their  abode  to  a  very  limited  extent,  it  is  now  certain 
'lat  a  vety  considerable  number  arrive  in  or  towards  autumn, 
It  necessarily  to  afnde,  but  merely  to  pass  onward,  like  Duat 
her  kmds  of  birds,  to  winter  farther  southwards;  imd,  at 
le  some  season  or  even  t  tittk  eatUer,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
lat  a  large  proportion  o(  Ihe  young  of  the  year  migrate  in 
le  same  direction.  As  a  ^Kdcs  iLe  rook  on  the  European 
intinent  only  resides  during  the  whole  year  throughout  the 
iddle  tract  of  its  ordinary  range.  Farther  to  the  noithwaid, 
.  in  Sweden  and  nonbeln  Kutsia.  it  Is  a  regular  summer- 
imigiant.  while  farther  to  the  southward,  as  in  southern 
[uce,  Spain  and  most  parts  of  Italy,  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
regular  winter-immigrant.  The  same  is  found  to  be  the 
ie  in  Asia,  where  It  eitends  eastward  as  far  sa  the  upper 
tisb  and  the  Ob.  It  breeds  throughout  Turkestan,  in  the 
lid  weather  visiting  Afghanistan,  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab, 
tnd  Sir  Oliver  St  John  found  1  rookery  ol  considerable  siie 
:  Casbin  in  Persia.     In  Palestine  and  ui  tower  Egypt  it  is 

ingrcgates  in  great  numbers  about  the  mosi^ue  of  Omar  in 
:tusalcm.  The  same  writer  <Proc.  £gsf  Sk.,  iS6t,  p.  444: 
)u.  laaS,  pp.  (A,  69}  considered  Ihe  Palestine  rook  entitled 
)  qiedfic  distincfion  as  Coma  ApTinh.  The  rook  of  China 
IS  also  been  described  as  a  distinct  species,  C.  faslinaier 
\Ptk.  Zvi  Sk.,  iSij,  p.  1]  from  having  tbe  feathers  of  its 
ce  only  partially  deciduous. 

BOOKB,  SIR  OEOBOB  (iaso-1709),  English  naval  com- 
mander, was  bom  near  Cantetbury  in  1650.  Entering  the  navy 
as  a  volunteer,  be  served  in  the  Dutch  Wan  and  bccune  post- 
captain  m  1G73.    After  the  Rcvolutioa  of  |68{I,  be  commaitdcd 

'  The  bird,  however,  does  not  inhabit  Iceland,  and  the  language 
to  which  the  riame  bdongl  would  peitiapi  be  more  correclly  termed 
Old  Teutonic  From  this  woid  >>  said  lo  cotne  the  Frvmai  Firu. 
There  are  maoy  local  f^erman  uimea  of  the  tame  Drigin,  such  aa 
Rooki,  Rault,  Riuk  and  othpa.  but  the  bird  it  generally  known  in 
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the  squadron  -which  raised  the  siege  of  LoodoBdeny  in  1689. 
He  became  rear-admiral  in  1690,  and  fou^t  at  the  battle  of 
Beachy  Head.  In  May  of  1692  he  serveid  under  Russell  at 
the  battle  of  Barfleur,  and  he  greatly  distfnguishfd  himself  in 
a  night  attack  on  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  six  of  their  ships.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  and  a  reward  of  £1000.  In 
1693  he  commanded  the  Smyrna  convoy,  which  was  scattered 
and  partly  taken  by  the  French  admiral  Tourville  near  Lagos 
Bay.  Till  the  peace  of  Nymwegen(i697),he  continued  to  serve 
in  the  Channel  and  Mediterranean.  In  1702  he  commanded 
the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  and  on  the  passage  home  destroyed 
the  Plate  fleet  in  Vigo.  With  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  he  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  on  the  2xst  of  July  1704.  On 
the  13th  of  August  ol  the  same  year  he  attacked  the  French 
fleet  off  Malaga,  the  battle  bemg  drawn.  On  account  of  the 
dissatisfaction  expressed  indirectly  at  the  result  of  the  contest, 
he  retired  from  the  service  in  February  1705.  He  died  on  the 
a4th  of  January  1709. 

Rooke's  Journal  for  1^00-2  has  been  printed  by  the  Navy  Record 
Society. 

ROOM,  originally  a  word  meaning  space  or  accommodation; 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  an  apartment  in  a  building,  one  of  the 
interior  divisions  of  a  house,  dates  from  the  15th  century.  The 
word  is  common  to  Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Du.  ruim,  Ger. 
Raum,  Swed.  and  Dan.  rum,  with  the  original  meaning  of  space. 
Skeat  connects  the  word  with  the  root  seen  in  LaL  rus,  open 
country. 

ROON,  ALBRECHT  THEODOR  SMIL,  Coukt  von  (1803- 
1879),  Prussian  general  field-marshal,  was  bom  at  Pleushagen, 
near  Colberg,  in  Pomerania,  on  the  30th  of  April  1803.  His 
family  was  of  Flemish  origin,  and  was  settled  in  Pomerania.  His 
father,  an  officer  of  the  Prussian  army,  died  in  poverty  during 
the  French  occupation,  and  young  von  Roon  was  brought  up,  in 
a  country  ravaged  in  the  War  of  Liberation  and  in  straitened 
circumstances,  by  his  maternal  grandmother.  He  entered  the 
corps  of  cadets  at  Kulm  in  x8x6,  whence  in  x8i8  he  proceeded 
to  the  military  school  at  Berliui  and  in  January  1821  received  a 
commission  in  the  X4th  (3rd  Pomeranian)  regiment  quartered 
at  Staxgard  in  Pomerania.  In  1824  he  went  through  the  three 
years*  higher  course  of  study  at  the  war  tchoal  in  Berlin,  where 
he  also  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  energy  tb  improving 
his  general  educationu  In  1826  he  was  transferred  to  the  xsth 
regiment  at  Minden,  but  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  an 
instructor  in  the  military  cadet  school  at  Berlin,  where  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  subject  of  military  geography.  He 
published  in  1832  the  well-known  Principles  of  Physical,  NaUonal 
end  Political  Geography,  in  three  volumes  {Grund^ge  der  Erd^, 
Vdlher-  und  Staaten-Kunde),  which  gained  him  a  great  reputation, 
and  of  which  over  40,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  vears.  This 
work  was  followed  in  1834  by  dements  of  Geography  {Anfaugs- 
grUnde  der  Erdkunde),  in  1837  by  Military  Geography  of  Europe 
{MiliUtrische  LAnderbeschreibung  von  Europa),  and  in  1839  by 
The  Iberian  Peninsula  {Die  Iberische  Halbinsd), 

Meantime,  in  1832,  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  and  was  after- 
wards attached  to  the  headquarters  of  General  von  MClflUng's 
corps  of  observation  at  Crefeld,  when  he  first  became  alive  to 
the  very  inefficient  state  of  the  Prussian  army.  Jn  1833  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  Berlin,  in  1835  he 
entered  the  General  Staff,  and  in  the  fdlowing  year  was  pro- 
moted captain  and.  became  instructor  and  examiner  in  the 
military  academy  at  Berlin.  In  1842,  after  an  illness  of  two 
years  brought  on  by  overwork,  he  was  promoted  to  be  major 
and  attached  to  the.  staff  of  the  Vn.  corps,  in  which  post  he 
waa  again  impressed  with  the  inefficiency  of  the  organization  of 
the  army,  and  occupied  himself  with  schemes  for  its  reform. 
Two  years  later,  as  tutor  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  he  attended 
him  at  Bonn  university  and  in  his  European  travels.  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Vm.  Army  Corps  at 
Coblenz.  During  the  disturbances  Qi  that  year  he  served  under 
the  Crown  Prince  WiUiam  (afterwards  German  emperor)  in 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  at  Baden,  and  distingiiUhfid 


himself  by  his  energy  and  bravery,  receiving  the  3rd  class  of  the 
order  of  the  Red  Eagle  in  recognition  of  his  Servioea.  While 
attached  to  the  Crown  Prince's  staff  at  that  time  he  broached 
to  him  the  subject  of  his  schemes  of  army  reform.  In  1850 
came  the  revelation  of  defective  organization  and  e£kiency 
which  led  to  the  humiliating  treaty  of  Olmats.  In  the  same 
year  Roon  was  made  a  lieutenant-cokmd,  and  in  1851  f  uUootooel. 
He  now  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Prince  William,  and  began 
active  work  as  reorganizer  of  the  army. 

Promoted  to  be  major-general  in  1856  and  hcutenant-genenl 
in  1859,  Roon  had  hdd  since  1850  several  commands  and  had 
been  employed  oa  important  missions.  Prince  William  became 
r^;ent  in  1857,  and  in  1859  he  appointed  Roon  a  meipber  of  a 
commission  to  report  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army.  Sup- 
ported  by  Manteuffel  and  Moltke,  Roon  was  able  to  get  Us 
plans  seriously  considered  and  generally  adopted.  His  aim  wu 
to  create  an  armed  nation,  to  extend  Schamhorst*a  system 
and  to  adapt  it  to  Prussia's  altered  drcumstancea.  To  attain 
this  he  proposed  a  universal  three  years'  service,  and  a  reserve 
(LaiufweAf)  for  the  defence  of  the  country  when  the  army  wis 
actively  engaged.  During  the  Italian  War  he  was  charged  with 
the  mobilization  of  a  division.  At  the  end  of  1859,  though  the 
junior  Ueutenant-general  in  the  army,  he  succeeded  von  Bonin  as 
war  minister,  and  two  years  later  the  ministry  of  marine  was 
also  entrust^  to  him.  Hiis  proposals  of  army  reorganization 
met  with  the  bitterest  opposition,  and  it  was  not  until  after  long 
fighting  against  a  hostile  majority  iQ  the  chambers  that,  with 
Bismarck's  aid,  he  carried  the  day.  Even  the  Danish  campaign 
of  1864  did  not  wholly  convince  the  country  of  the  necessity 
of  his  measures,  and  it  required  the  war  with  Austria  of  1866  to 
convert  obstinate  opposition  into  enthusiastic  support.  After 
that  von  Roon,  from  being  the  best-hated  man  in  Prussia, 
became  the  most  popular,  and  his  reforms  were  ultimatdy 
copied  throughout  continental  Europe.  He  waa  promoted 
general  of  infantry  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  was  present 
at  the  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  of  Kdntggratz,  and  received 
the  Black  Eagle  at  Nikolsburg  on  the  road  to  ^Heima.  Hb 
system,  adopted  after  1866  by  the  whole  North  Gennan  Con- 
federation, produced  its  inevitable  result  in  the  victooaas 
war  with  France  1870-^x,  throughout  which  vcm  Roon  was  in 
attendance  on  the  German  emperor.  The  fiftieth  annivcrsaxy 
of  his  entrance  into  the  army  was  celebrated  at  VosaiDes  on  the 
19th  of  January  187 1,  when  the  emperor  expressed  his  grati- 
tude for  the  great  services  he  had  rendered.  He  was  cxtated 
a  cotmt,  and  in  December  1871,  having  resigned  the  ministxies 
of  war  and  marine,  he  succeeded  Bismarck  as  prcadcnt  of  the 
Prussian  ministry.  Hl'-health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  promoted  to  be  fidd-maishal  on 
the  ist  of  January  1873.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  tyd  id 
February  X879. 

After  his  death  his  son  published  the  valuable 
aus  dent  Leben  des  GeneralfddmarschaUs  Kriegsmmisters 
Roon  (2  vols.,  Breslau,  1892),  and  Kriegsminister  von  Room  ids . 
poUttsck  und  miliUlrisch  erldutert  (Breslau,  1895).  His  correspoiid- 
ence  with  his  friend  Professor  CL  Perthes,  1864-67,  was  aim  pub- 
lished at  Breslau  in  X895. 

ROORKEE,  or  Rvrkz,  a  town  of  British  India,  !n  the  Saharu- 
pur  district  of  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  Oudh  &  Rohilkhaad 
railway,  22  m.  E.  of  Saharanpur.  Pop.  (X901)  17,197.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  workshops  ol  the  Ganges  canal,  and 
also  of  the  Bengal  Sai^)ers  and  Miners.  Two  heavy  batteries 
of  artillery  are  usually  stationed  in  the  cantonment.  The 
Thomason  Civil  Engineering  CoU^ie,  founded  in  1848,  was 
transferred  from  the  Public  Works  to  the  'Education  Depart- 
ment in  X895  uid  reorganized.  It  was  instituted  in  order  to 
train  natives  in  engineering,  and  students  oxiginaDy  received 
stipends.  After  1875  the  emoluments  were  limited,  axid  became 
in  the  xuiture  of  scholarships,  but  the  education  of  all  students 
remained  practically  free  till  1896,  when  fees  be^n  to  be 
charged.  The  college  works  in  co-operation  with  the  mxkshops 
and  foundry  of  the  canal,  and  also  trains  in  surveying,  photo* 
graphy  and  other  subjects,  having  chemical,  physical,  cSectricsI 
and  mechanical  laboratories  and  workshops. 
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I  (1858-  },  tTCDty-iiith  proi. 
denl  o[  tbe  UniLcd  Suta,  wu  born  in  New  York  Cily  on 
the  17th  of  October  1S53.  Thi  RooKvcIl  Umily'  hu  been 
piomlncDt  in  the  life  of  New  York  foi  muy  geDenliaog,  and  is 
of  Dutch  ocipQ.  Mr  Rooievell's  uiolbec,  Mutha  BuUodt, 
cami  (mm  1  family  of  Scotch-Irijb  and  Huguenot  oiif^  equally 
prominent  in  Georgia.  Each  fsmily  may  Uy  just  ' 
hiilory  of  mare  than  ordinary  social  and  political 
Although  bom  la  New  York,  Mr  RooMvelt  ipeni  muca  01 
hi]  boyhood  at  Oyitei  Bay,  tbe  country  home  of  his  father, 
on  Long:  Iiland  Sound,  where  be  began  with  a  distinct  purpose, 
unusual  among  boys  of  bis  age,  to  build  up  a  naturally  frail 
physique  by  rowing  and  swimming  in  the  watera  of  Long 
Island  Sound, and  by  tiding  overihehillaandctamping  ihtough 
the  woods  of  Long  Islands  That  his  early  outdoor  life  fumiahef' 
a  definite  training  for  hii  after  career  ii  Indicated  by  the  tac! 
that  when  he  wai  about  fourteen  yeara  of  age  he  went  will 
his  father  on  a  tour  up  the  Nile  as  far  ai  Luior,  and  on  thL 
journey  he  made, a  collection  of  Egyptian  birds  found  in  tbi 
Nile  valley,  which  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Museum  ii 
Washington,  D.C.  Mr  Roosevelt  was  educated  at  Homuil 
Universily,  where  he  gndualed  in  Ibe  class  of  iSSo;*'  1 
record  for  scholarsfaip  was  credUable,  and  his  interest  in  spoi 

leaving  college  be  made  a  short  visit  to  Europe,  was  elected 
tbe  London  Alpine  Oub  foe  climbing  the  Jungfrau  and  i 
Hattechoto.  and  returning  to  New  York  studied  law  for  a  hr 
period  in  (be  Law  School  of  Columbia  Unlverniy  and  in  1 
oflSce  of  bis  unde  Rnbert  B.  Roosevelt.  Determining  to  em 
•dive  politics,  he  gavs  up  hii  legal  studies  without  qualifying 
for  the  bar,  and  in  rSSi  was  elected  10  l'  "  —  '  '  - 
a  regular  Republican,  aldiougb 

1  and  in  i83],  and  at  the  age 
of  Iwenly-four  was  his  party's  candidate  for  Speaker  of  (b( 
Assembly.  In  1884  he  was  a  delegate  of  tbe  Republican  panj 
to  Ibe  convention  in  Chicago  which  nominated  James  G.  Blaini 
(or  preiidenl.  In  the  conventioQ  be  DKKised  the  nomination 
of  Mr  Blaine,  and  in  a  speech  which  altncled  considerabli 
■Clasi  Marteuien  van  RooKvell  (or  RoKnvelt)  •ettkd  ir 
New  Anisteixlani  in  1649;    him  loa  CIuh  for  NkhoUi}  in  1700-1 


»  gencntiofia.  Johannes,  Cornelius  and  Jac 
chants  snd  (in  1748-67.  1785-1801  and 
actively)  aldermen  of  New  York;  In  tbe  1 
ily  became  allied  wirh  the  Schuylen.  Im 
nber  of  the  Pnsvincial  Canifnsi  in  1775-7 
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attention  (or  its  vlgom  and  courage  advocated  the  nomtnatioa 
of  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds.  After  Mr  Blaine's  nomina- 
tion, however,  he  supported  him  In  the  campaign  as  the  chosen 
candidate  of  tbe  party,  in  ipite  of  the  fact  that  an  important 
wing  of  tbe  Republican  party  "  bolted  "  the  nomination  and 
espoused  tbe  candidacy  of  Crover  Cleveland,  who  was  elected 
president.  In  1SS4,  partly  because  bis  political  life  teemed  at 
least  for  the  immediate  present  to  be  at  an  end,  partly  on  account 
of  the  freedom  and  activity  of  out-of-door  life,  he  bought  two 
cattle  ranches  near  Medora  on  the  Little  Missouri  river  in 
North  Dakota,  where  he  Irved  for  two  years,  becoming  inti- 
mately associated  with  Ihc  life  and  iplril  of  tbe  western  portion 
of  the  United  States. 

In  iS8£  be  waa  the  ReputiUcan  candidate  for  mayor  of  New 
York  City,  but  was  defeated  by  Abram  F.  Hewill,  the  Tammany 
candidate,  and  received  a  smaller  vole  than  Henry  George, 
the  candidate  of  [he  United  Labor  party.  Mr  Roosevelt, 
however,  received  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  vote  cast 
tban  any  Iilayoralty  candidate  of  tho  Republican  party  bad 
previously  received  in  New  York  City.  In  April  i8Sg,  on  tlie 
accesabn  to  the  presidency  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  Mr  Roose- 
velt, then  closely  idintified  with  tbe  work  of  Gvil  Service 
reform,  was  appointed  a  member  of  tbe  United  States  Civil 
SeTvir«  Commission.  In  this  office,  until  then  ooe  o(  minor 
importance,  he  served  (or  six  yean.  He  made  it  not  only 
nationally  prominent,  but  instrumental  in  shaping  the  course 
of  legislstivc  and  eaecutivc  action  by  Introdudng  into  Ihc 
work  of  [he  Commission  an  entirely  new  spirit  and  new  methods. 
The  annual  ttpotts,  of  which  be  was  the  chief  au[hot,  became 
con[tovtisial  pampUeti;  be  published  bold  replies  to  crilicisms 
upon  [he  work  of  tbe  Commission;  be  explained  its  purposes 
to  aewqnper  correq»ndentti  when  Congress  refused  (0  appn>- 
prlate  the  amount  which  he  believed  essential  for  the  woit, 
he  made  tbe  necessary  economia  by  abandoning  examinations 
of  candidates  for  Ihe  Civil  Service  in  those  districts  whose 
representatives  in  Congress  had  voled  to  reduce  the  appropria- 
tion, thus  very  shrewdly  hringjng  their  adverse  vote  into  dis< 
favour  among   their   own   constituents;   and  dutini  the  ^ 

positions  for  government  tmpltiyti  were  taken  out  of  the 
realm  of  merely  political  appointment  and  added  to  the  classified 
service  to  be  obtained  and  retained  for  merit  only.  In  tS^j 
be  resigned  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  became 
President  of  [he  Board  of  Police  Commissioncn  for  the  Cily  of 
New  York.  Afler  a  B(renuous  [wo  years  in  [his  office,  he  was 
appOffited  by  President  McKioley  In  1857  assistaot-secrelarT 
of  the  navy.  He  wsa  certain  that  war  with  Spain  was 
inevitable,  and  be  did  much  to  prepare  tbe  navy  for  hoalillties, 
framing  an  important  penonacl  bill,  collecting  ammunition, 
getting  large  appiopiiaiions  for  powder  and  ammunition  used 
m  improving  tbe  marksmanship  of  the  navy  by  gurmery  practice, 
buying  transports  and  securing  the  disiribulion  of  ships  and 
suppUes  (espedally  in  Ihe  PaoGc)  In  such  a  way  that,  when 
hoslilities  wen  declared,  American  naval  victories  would  be 
assured.  He  urged  upon  the  administratkin  the  bold  policy  of 
piotestiog  against  tbe  sailing  of  Cerven's  fleet,  on  the  gnnmd 
that  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  warlike  measure  nol  against 
the  Cuban  i«volii[ionaria,  who  bad  no  navy,  but  against  the 
United  States;  and  he  sdvised  that,  if  Cervera  sailed,  on  Ameti. 
can  squadron  be  sent  to  meet  bim  aud  to  prevent  his  approach 
to  America.  At  tbe  outbrmk  of  tbe  war  with  Spain  he  reugned 
from  the  Navy  Department  and  raised  the  £rst  volunteer 
regiment  of  Okvalry,  popularly  known  as  tbe  "  Rough  Riders," 
because  many  of  its  members   were    Western   cowboys  and 

'imen  expert  in  tbe  handling  of  Ibe  rtnigb  and  often  un- 
n  horses  of  the  Western  frontier.  "Hie  regiment  also 
led  college  athletes,  ci[y  clubmen  and  members  of  tbe 
York  police  force,  every  man  possessing  some  special 
quab'ficalion  for  [he  work  in  view.     Mr  Roi»evel[  declined 

colonelcy  of  [he  regiment,  preferring  10  take  the  post  of 

ilenan[-cobnel  ondet  bis  inlimaie  friend  Dr  Leonard  Wood, 

who,  while  a  surgeon  in  the  United  Slates  army,  bad  served 
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in  action  with  gallantry  and  skin  against  the  Indians.  On  the 
promotion  of  Cobnd  Wood  to  the  command  of  the  brigade, 
Mr  Roosevelt  became  colonel  of  the  regiment,  which  took  an 
especially  prominent  part  in  the  storming  of  San  Juan  Hill. 
In  this  battle  Colonel  Roosevelt  became  the  ranking  officer  and, 
abandoning  his  horse,  led  the  charge  up  the  hill  on  foot  under 
severe*  fire  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  This  charge,  in  which 
many  of  the  "  Rough  Riders  "  were  killed  or  wounded,  drove 
the  Spaniards  from  the  trenches  and  opened  the  way  to  the 
surrender  of  Santiago.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  while 
the  troops  were  still  in  camp  in  the  South,  Mr  Roosevelt  joined 
in  a  "round  robin"  Of  protest  against  the  mismanagement 
in  the  War  Department,  which  had  resulted  in  widespread 
suffering  among  the  troops  from  wretched  food  and  bad  sanitary 
arrangements.  This  "  round  robin  "  created  a  sensation  which 
aroused  public  opinion  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
some  desirable  reforms  in  the  War  Department. 

When  his  regiment  was  nfustered  out  of  service  in  September 
1898,  Mr  Roosevelt  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party 
for  tht  governorship  of  New  York  State  and  wu  dected  in 
November  by  a  substantial  plurality.  He  was  governor  for 
two  years.  He  reformed  the  administration  of  the  state  canals, 
making  the  Canal  Commission  non-partisan;  he  introduced 
the  merit  system  into  many  of  the  subordinate  offices  of  the 
state,  and  he  vigorously  urged  the  passage  of  and  signed 
the  Ford  Franchise  Act  (1899),  taxing  corporation  franchises. 
In  various  contests,  in  which  he  was  almost  imiformly  victorious, 
he  showed  himself  to  be  independent  of  "  boss  "  controL  In 
Z900,  although  he  wished  to  serve  another  term  as  governor 
in  order  to  complete  and  establish  certain  policies  within  the 
state,  he  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States  on  the  ticket  with  President  McKinley  by  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  spite  of  his  protest. 
It  was  very  commonly  believed  at  the  time  Uiat  this  nomination 
for  the  vice-presidency  was  participated  in  and  heartily  approved 
of  by  the  machine  politicians  or  "  bosses  "  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  their  belief  that  it  woidd  residt  in  his  elimination  from 
active  political  life.  The  office  of  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  had  so  far  in  the  history  of  the  country  been  almost 
purely  a  perfunctory  one,  and  has  rarely,  if  ever,  led  to  political 
promotion.  The  vice-president  is  ex  officio^  president  of  the 
Senate,  but  has  little  voice  or  part  in  shaping  either  legislation 
or  the  affairs  of  the  party.  Mr  Roosevelt  never,  however, 
presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  because  before 
the  sessi<Ni  following  his  Inauguration-  convened  he  had  ceased 
to  be  vice-president. 

Upon  the  assassination  of  McKinley/  on  the  X4th  of  Sep- 
tember 190X,  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency.  No  previo\is 
president  had  entered  the  office  at  so  early  an  age  as 
forty-three.  It  was  his  frankly  expressed  wish  to  be  nominated 
and  elected  president  in  1904,  and  he  was  nominated  unani- 
mously by  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago, 
and  was  elected  in  November  of  that  year  by  the  largest 
popular  majority  ever  given  to  any  candidate  in  any  presi- 
dential election.  He  received  7,623,486  popular  votes  and 
336  electoral  votes  to  5,077,971  p<^uliur  votes  and  140  electoral 
votes  cast  for  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Immediately  after  his  Section  he  publicly 
declared  that  he  would  not  accept  thtf  nomination  for  the 
presid^icy  in  1908,  and  he  adhered  to  that  pledge  in  q)ite 
of  great  populiur  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to 
accept  the  nomination  of  the  party  for  another  term.  The 
nomination  and  election  of  President  Taft,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  Mr  Roosevelt's  cabinet,  was  very  largely  due 
to  the  latter's  great  influence  in  the  party.  On  March  a3rd, 
two  weeks  after  he  ceased  to  be  president,  Mr  Roosevelt 
sailed  for  Africa,  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  plan  of  con- 
ducting an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  scientific 
collection  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  tropical  regions  of  that 
continent.  Expert  naturalists  accompanied  the  party,  which 
did  not  emerge  from  the  wilderness  until  the  middle  of  the 
foUowing  March,  bringing  with  jt  a  collection  which  sdentists 


pronounce  of  unusual  value  for  students  of  natnnl 
Most  of  the  specimens  were  sent  to  the  National  Museum  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  The  ejqiericnccs 
of  his  African  journey  were  recorded  by  Mr  Roosevelt  in  a 
volume  entitled  African  Game  TraUs:  The  Wanitringi  af  an 
American  Hunter  Naturalist.  The  ^ring  and  early  summer 
of  1910  were  spent  by  Mr  Roosevelt  in  travelling  throu^ 
Egypt,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  England,  in  acceptance 
of  invitations  which  he  had  received  to  make  various  public 
speeches  in  these  countries.  Honorary  academic  degrees 
were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  universities  of  Cairo,  Christiania, 
Berlin,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  he  was  given  both  popular 
and  official  ovations  of  almost  royal  distinction— ovations  which 
were  repeated  by  his  own  countrymen.on  his  return  to  America. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  00  American 
pubUc  man  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  achieved  such 
extraordinary  popularity  during  his  lifetime  as  Mr  Roosevdt 
had  attained  at  fifty  years  of  age,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Great  popularity  necessarily  brings  with  it  bitter  enmity  and 
genuine  criticism.  To  understand  dearly  his  career  as  a  public 
man,  and  to  appreciate  the  forces  at  work  which  caused  both 
the  popularity  and  the  enmity,  two  facts  must  be-  Icept  dis- 
tinctly in  mind:  first,  that  at  twenty-two  years  of  age  be 
deliberatdy  dedded  to  make  poUtics  his  life-work  at  a  time 
when  in  the  United  Sutes  the  word  "politics"  had 
a  sinister  sound  in  the  ears  of  almost  all  of  the  so-called 
cultivated  classes;  and  secondly,  that  in  making  this  deliberate 
choice  he  recognized  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  primarily  a  party  govemmenL  He  therefore  allied  himself 
with  the  Republican  party,  to  which  by  tradition,  by  family 
association,  and  by  political  prindples  he  was  naturally  drawn. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States  the  politician  has  been 
too  ofteb  the  man  who,  in  connexion  with  some  other  trade 
or  profession,  has  taken  up  politics  as  a  tool  to  carve  oat 
some  personal  ambition  or  manufacture  a  finandal  profit. 
Mr  Roosevelt  from  the  beginning  apparently  believed  with 
the  lexicographers  that  politics  is  the  sdence  and  practice 
of  government.  He  has  himsdl  told  the  story  of  an  early 
eiperience  that  illustrates  his  point  of  view.  When  in  x88z 
he  dedded  to  join  the  Republican  Association  of  his  assembfy 
district  in  New  York  City,  members  of  his  family  were  shocked. 
"  You  will  find  at  the  meetings, "  they  said,  "  nobody  bat 
grooms,  liquor  dealers  and  bw  politicians."  "Wdl, "  said 
Mr  Roosevdt  in  reply,  "if  that  is  so,  they  belong  to  tte 
governing  dass,  and  you  do  not.  I  mean  if  I  can  to  be  one  of 
the  governing  dass. "  He  forthwith  became  an  active  member 
of  the  political  organization  of  his  district.  He  abo  eaHy 
determined  to  work  with  his  party  as  being  the  only  way  in 
which  a  legislator  can  work.  A  free  lance,  an  independent, 
a  journalist,  or  a  preacher,  without  definite  political  affiHatioag, 
may  create  public  opinion,  but  a  legislator  or  an  administrator 
must  belong  to  a  party.  Mr  Roosevdt  was  severdy  criticized 
by  many  "  independent  Republicans  "  for  having  supported 
the  presidential  candidacy  of  James  G.  Blaine  in  1884,  wbca 
he  had  vigorously  opposed  his  nomination  in  the  convention  oa 
moral  grounds.  The  rq>ly  to  this  criticism  is  that  Mx  BUine 
was  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  party,  and  that  while 
Mr  Roosevelt  felt  free  to  fight  within  the  party  vigocoosly 
for  reform,  he  did  not  fed  that  the  nomination  justified  a 
schism  like  that  which  occurred  in  the  Democratic  party  over 
the  free  silver  issue  in  1896 — a  schism  which  remained  after- 
wards a  hopeless  weakness  in  that  party.  His  position  in  the 
Blaine  campaign,  his  attitude  in  tariff  discussions  and  legisla- 
tion, his  rehttiona  with  United  SUtes  senators,  congressional 
representatives,  and  other  party  leaders,  his  methods  in  makiog 
official  appointments,  were  entirdy  consistent  with  his  con- 
stantly reiterated  conviction  that  in  politics  p^manent  good 
is  achieved  not  by  guerilla  warfare,  but  by  working  throu^ 
and  within  the  party.  He  was  so  often  acoised  by  political 
purists  for  associating  politically  with  men  of  discicdiced 
reputation  that  his  own  piauresque  statement  of  his  ooo- 
version  to  a  bdief  that  in  legislative  or  administrative 
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one  most  work  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of    men  is 

illuminating.    This  statement  is  related  by  his  intimate  friend 

Jacob  A.  l^is,'  to  whom  Mr  Roosevelt  made  it  in  commenting 

upon  his  first  political  success  in  the  New  York  l^islature. 

"  I  suppose  that  my  head  was  swelled.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if  it  was.  I  stood  out  for  my  own  opinion  alone.  1  took  the 
best  *  miMwum(> '  stand^— my  own  conscience,  my  own  judgment 
were  to  decide  in  all  thiMs.  I  would  listen  to  no  argument,  no 
advice.  I  took  the  isolated  peak  on  every  issue,  and  my  associates 
left  me.  When  I  looked  around,  before  the  session  was  well  under 
way,  I  found  myself  alone.  I  was  absolutely  deserted.  The  people 
didn't  understand.  The  men  from  Erie,  from  Suffolk,  from  any- 
where, would  not  work  with  me.  '  He  won't  listen  to  anybody,' 
thev  said,  and  I  would  not.  My  isolated  peak  had  become  a 
valley;  every  bit  of  influence  I  had  was  gone.  The  things  1  wanted 
to  do  I  was  powerless  to  accomplish.  I  looked  the  ground  over, 
and  made  up  my  mind  that  there  were  several  other  excellent  people 
there,  with  noncst  opinions  of  the  right,  even  though  they  differed 
from  me.  I  turned  m  to  help  them,  and  they  turned  to  and  gave 
me  a  hand.  And  so  we  were  able  to  get  things  done.  We  dia  not 
agree  in  all  things,  but  we  did  in  some,  and  those  we  pulled  at 
together.  That  was  my  first  lesson  in  real  politics.  It  is  just  this: 
if  you  are  cast  on  a  desert  island  with  only  a  screw-driver,  a  hatchet 
and  a  chisel  to  make  a  boat  with,  why,  go  make  the  best  one  you  can. 
It  would  be  better  if  you  had  a  saw,  but^  you  haven't.  So  with 
men.  Here  is  mv  friend  in  Congress  who  is  a  good  man,  a  strong 
man,  but  cannot  be  made  to  believe  in  some  things  in  which  I  trust. 
It  is  too  bad  that  he  doesn't  look  at  it  as  I  do,  but  he  does  not,  and 
we  have  to  work  together  as  we  can.  There  is  a  point,  of  course, 
where  a  man  must  take  the  isolated  peak  and  break  with  all  his 
associates  for  clear  principle:  but  until  that  time  comes  he  must 
work,  if  he  would  be  of  use,  with  men  as  they  are.  As  long  as  the 
good  in  them  overbalances  the  evil,  let  him  work  with  them  for 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained." 

In  his  successive  offices  Mr  Roosevelt  not  n\erely  exerted  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  immediate  community,  whose  ofiicial 
representative  he  was  at  the  time  being,  but  by  reason  both  of 
his  forceful  personality  and  of  the  often  unconventional,  although 
always  effective,  methods  of  work  which  he  employed  he 
achieved  a  national  prominence  out  of  ordinary  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  his  official  position.  His  record  in  the 
Assembly  was  such  that  his  party  nominated  him  for  the 
mayoralty  of  the  dty  of  New  York  when  he  was  absent  on  his 
ranch  in  Dakota.  Although  defeated  in  the  mayoralty  election, 
his  work  on  behalf  of  the  merit  system,  as  opposed  to  the  spoils 
system  of  politics,  was  such  that  he  was  maide  a  Civil  Service 
commissioner — probably  the  last  office  a  politician  would  wish 
to  hold  who  desired  further  promotion,  for  the  conflict  which  a 
Civil  Service  commissioner  must  have  with  members  of  Congress 
and  other  party  leaders  on  questions  of  patronage  is  usually,  or, 
at  any  rate,  has  been  in  the  past  history  of  American  politics, 
inevitably  detrimental  to  further  official  advancement.  He 
was  taken  from  the  Federal  service  in  Washington  to  New 
York  City  by  a  reform  mayor  and  put  in  charge  of  the  police, 
because  he  had  shown  both  physical  and  moral  courage  in 
fighting  corruption  of  all  sorts;  and  the  New  York  police  force 
at  that  time  was  thoroughly  tainted  with  corruption,  not  in  its 
rank  and  file,  but  among  its  superior  officers,  who  used  the  power' 
in  their  hands  to  extort  money  bribes  chiefly  from  saloon- 
keepers, liquor-dealers,  gamblers  and  prostitutes.  As  police 
commissioner  Mr  Roosevelt  brought  to  his  side  every  honest  man 
on  the  force.  By  personal  detective  work,  that  is,  by  visiting 
police  stations  at  unexpected  times  and  by  making  the  rounds 
at  night  of  disorderly  places  which  were  suspected  of  violating 
the  law,  he  not  only  displayed  personal  courage  in  positions 
of  some  danger,  but  aroused  public  opinion.  The  very  sensation 
cf«ated  by  the  novelty  of  his  methods  set  standards  and  started 
reforms  which  have  greatly  improved  the  morale  of  the  entire 
force.  The  hopelessly  vicious  policemen  hated  him,  but  no  man 
ever  had  a  stronger  personal  hold  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
honest  officers — a  hold  which  existed  long  after  he  left  the  police 
department,  and  was  frequently  expressed  by  members  of  the  force 
as  he  passed  through  the  city  streets.  When  he  became  assistant- 
stetetary  of  the  navy,,  his  work  was  not  so  publicly  conspicuous, 

*  In  a  volume  entitled  Rooseodt  the  CittMen,  which,  while  it  is 
frankly  written  as  the  enthusiastic  tribute  of  a  personal  admirer, 
may  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy  in  iu  statement  of  historical  or 
biograi^Kal  facta. 


but  in  this  office  he  gained  an  experience  which  was  of  great  value 
in  his  administration  of  naval  i^airs  during  his  presidency.  It 
is  doubtftd  if,  without  the  experience  of  this  secretaryship,  he 
could  have  successfully  originated  and  carried  out  the  plMi  of 
sending  the  United  States  navy  around  the  world  in  1907.  He 
went  to  the  Spanish  War  as  a  volunteer  against  the  urgent 
wishes  of  his  political  advisers,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
some  of  his  best  and  most  intimate  friends.  The  conditions  in 
Cuba  had  long  convinced  him  that  war  with  Spain  was  inevit- 
able, and  that,  for  humane  reasons  alone,  it  was  both  right  and 
necessary  to  drive  the  Spanish  power  out  from  the  Carribean 
Sea.  Having  urged  this  view  upon  the  country,  when  war  was 
declared  he  felt  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  for  him  not  to 
share  personally  in  the  perils  of  a  conflict  which  he  believed 
to  be  a  just  one,  and  which  he  had  done  as  much  as  he  could  to 
bring  about.  His  record  in  the  war  for  efficiency  and  personal 
gallantry  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  his  nomination  and 
election  as  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York;  but  he  attained 
the  governorship  not  on  this  ground  alone.  There  are  many 
instances  in  American  politics  of  nominations  made  solely  on  a 
war  record  which  have  led  to  hopeless  defeat  in  election.  His 
work  in  the  governorship  brought  him  still  more  into  prominence 
as  a  national  leader.  His  uncompromising  antagonism  to 
political  blackmail  and  bribery,  and  his  determination  to  .pursue 
the  right,  as  he  saw  the  right,  only  in  a  common-sense  fashion, 
made  bitter  enemies  on  the  one  hand  among  the  corrupt 
politicians,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  among  theoretical  reformers, 
and  discussions  raged  in  the  newspapers  about  his  executive 
acts,  his  speeches,  and  his  official  messages  much  as  they  raged 
during  his  seven  years  in  the  White  House.  If  he  had  never 
reached  the  presidency  he  would  probably  have  been  a  figure  long 
remembered  in  American  political  life.  But  it  was  his  course 
in  the  presidency  that  gave  him  his  international  reputation, 
and  it  is  as  President  Roosevelt  that  future  historians  of 
American  political  life  must  chiefly  discuss  him. 

Mr  Roosevelt  entered  the  presidency  definitdy  committed 
to  two  principles  which  profoundly  affected  his  course  as  chief 
executive  of  the  United  States.  He  had  a  well  wrought-out 
belief  in  centralized  authority  in  government  and  a  passionate 
hatred  of  political  and  commercial  corruption.  He  believed 
the  United  States  to  be  a  unified  republic,  a  sovereign  nation, 
and  not  a  federation  of  independent  states  united  only  for 
mutual  benefit  and  protection.  He  not  only  hated  corruption 
per  M,  but  he  clearly  saw  that  as  efficiency  has  a  greater 
power  for  good,  so  corruption  has  a  greater  power  for 
evil  in  a  strongly  centralized  government.  He  understood  that 
political  materialism,  selfishness  and  corruption  in  federal 
administration  afford  the  strongest  possible  argument  for  those 
who  advocate  strengthening  the  independent  power  of  the 
separate- states  at  the  expense  of  nationalism.  At  the  very 
outset  of  his  ajlministration  he  therefore  set  himself  to  work,  not 
only  to  improve  the  personnel  of  the  government  service,  but  by 
exhortations  in  his  meuages  and  public  speeches  to  arouse  a 
sense  of  civic  req>onsibility  both  among  office-holders  and  among 
all  the  citizens.  His  official  messages  to  Congress,  probably 
more  frequent,  certainly  much  longer  than  those  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  were  quite  as  often  treatises  on  the  moral  principles 
of  government  as  they  were  recommendations  of  specific  legis- 
lative or  administrative  policies.  The  effect  of  his  exhortations, 
as  well  as  of  his  personal  character  and  public  acts,  upon  the 
standards  and  spirit  of  official  life  in  the  United  States,  was  a 
pronounced  one  in  attracting  to  the  federal  service  a  group  of 
men  who  took  up  their  work  of  public  office  with  the  same  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  that  actuates  the  military 
volunteer  in  time  of  war.  No  American  president  has  done  so 
much  to  discredit  and  destroy  the  old  Jacksonian  theory  of 
party  government  that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  and 
to  create  confidence  in  the  practical  success  as-  well  as  the  moral 
desirability  of  a  system  of  appointments  to  office  which  rests 
upon  efficiency  and  merit  only.  Mr  Roosevelt  not  only  attacked 
dishonesty  in  public  affairs  but  in  private  business  as  well, 
asserting  that  "  malefactors  of  great  wealth  "  endeavour  to 
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control  legislation  lo  u  to  increaie  the  profiti  of  monopolies  or 
"  trusts,"  and  that  to  prevent  such  control  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  the  powers  of  the  federal  government.  In  carrying  out 
this  policy  of  government  regulation  and  supervision  of  cor- 
porations he  became  involved  in  a  great  struggle  with  the 
powerful  finandal  intwests  whose  profits  were  threatened,  and 
with  those  legislators  who  sincerely  believed  that  government 
should  solely  concern  itself  with  protecting  life  and  property, 
and  should  leave  questions  of  individual  and  social  relations 
in  trade  and  finance  to  be  settled  by  the  operation  of  so<alled 
natural  economic  laws.  In  the  struggle,  although  he  was 
bitterly  accused  of  violating  the  written  constitution,  of  arrest- 
ing and  destroying  business  prosperity  and  of  attempting  a 
radical  departure  from  the  accepted  social  system  of  the 
countxy,  he  was  remarkably  succ^uL  By  his  q>eeches  and 
messages,  and  by  his  frank  use  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
social  engines — the  newspaper  press — he  created  a  public 
opinion  which  heartily  supported  him.  Under  his  effective 
influence  laws  wa«  framed  which  were  not  merely  in  them- 
selves measures  of  stringent  regulation  of  business  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  but  which  established  precedents,  that 
as  time  goes  on  will  inevitably  make  the  doctrine  .of  federal 
control  permanent  and  of  wider  application,  "tht  struggle 
against  some  of  the  most  powerftd  financial  and  political 
influences  of  the  time  not  unnaturally  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that 
his  work  as  president  was  destructive — perhaps  the  necessarily 
destructive  work  of  the  reformer— but  not  essentially  con- 
structive. Even  those  friendly  to  him  sometimes  felt  it 
necessary  tp  defend  his  political  course  by  saying  that  he  was 
compelled  torazc  the  old  buildings  and  prepare  the  ground  on 
which  his  successors  might  build  new  and  better  structures.  A 
brief  consideration  of  some  of  the  constructive  achievements 
of  his  administration  will  show  that  the  **  destructive"  theory 
of  his  political  activities  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 

ChO  Servia  Rtform. — Some  reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  fact  that  in  every  office  which  Mr  Roosevelt  held  he  constantly 
dwelt  upon  the  truism,  often  forgotten  or  ignored,  that  no  govern- 
ment can  accomplish  any  permanent  good  unless  its  administrative 
and  legislative  officers  are  chosen  and  maintained  for  merit  only. 
As  assemblyman,  as  police  commissioner,  as  naval  secretary  and  as 
president,  he  advocated  this  fundamental  doctrine.  When  Federal 
Civil  Service  commissioner  he  did  more  than  any  other  single  public 
man  in  the  United  States  has  had  either  the  ability  or  tne  oppor- 
tunity to  do,  to  promote  the  doctrine  of  service  for  merit  only  out 
of  the  realm  of  theory  into  the  realm  of  ffovemmental  practice. 
While  he  was  criticiied  by  the  friends  of  Gtvil  Service  Retorm  for 
not  gmng  far  enough  during  his  presidency  to  protect  the  encroach- 
ments of  those  who  desire  to  have  the  offices  distributed  as  political 
rewards  or  for  partisan  ends,  such  specific  acts  as  hb  transference 
to  the  classified  service  of  all  fourth-class  postmasters  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  rivers,  his  insistence  upon  m 
thorough  investigation  of  the  scandals  in  the  Post  Ofiice  department, 
and  his  order  forbidding  federal  employis  to  use  their  offices  for 
political  purposes  in  the  campaign  of  1908  are  typical  of  his  vigorous 
support  of  tne  merit  system. 

Gmsmntian  of  .National  Rnowus. — If  Mr  Roosevelt  did  not 
invent  thb  term  be  literally  created  as  well  as  led  the  movement 
whidi  made  Conservation  in  1910  the  foremost  political  and 
social  question  in  the  Uhited  States.  The  old  theory  was  that  the 
general  proMxrity  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  development 
of  its  natural  resource*— a  development  which  can  best  be  acnieved 
by  private  capital,  acting  under  the  natural  incentive  of  financial 
profits.  Upon  this  theory  public  land  was  either  given  away  or 
told  for  a  trifle  by  the  nation  to  individual  holders.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  building  of  railways,  the  opening  of  mines,  the  growth 
of  the  lumber  industry  and  the  settlement  of  frontier  lands^by 
hardy  pioneen  was  rapidly  promoted  by  this  policy,  it  also  resulted 
naturally  in  the  aonimulation  of  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  few  men  who  were  controlling  lumber,  coal,  oil  and 
railway  transportation  in  a  way  that  was  believed  to  be  a  menace 
to  the  public  welfare.  Nor  was  the  concentration  of  wealth  the 
only  danger  of  this  policy;  it  led  to  the  destruction  of  forests, 
the  exhaustion  of  farming  soils  and  the  wasteful  mining  of  coal 
and  minereb,  since  the  desire  for  quick  profits,  even  when  they 
entail  risk  to  permanency  of  capital,  is  always  a  powerful  human 
motive.  Mr  Roosevelt  not  only  framed  legislation  to  regulate  thb 
concentration  of  wealth  and  to  preserve  forests,  water  power, 
mines  and  arable  soil,  but  organiseo  departments  in  his  administra- 
tion for  carrying, his  legislation  into  effect  (see  Irrigation:  United 
SutUt).    Hb  official  acu  and  the  influence  of  hb  speeches  and 


messages  led  to  the  adoptkra  by  both  citisens  aiod  government  of  a 
new  theory  regarding  natural  resources.  It  b  that  the  govemmeat 
acting  (or  the  people,  who  are  the  real  ownera  of  all  public  property, 
shall  permanently  retain  the  fee  in  public  lands.  leaving  their  pro- 
ducts to  be  devek>ped  by  private  capital  under  Icaics  which  are 
limited  in  their  duration  and  which  give  the  government  complete 
power  to  regubte  the  industrial  operations  of  the  lessees. 

Cmtemminl  RegiiiatioH  of  Corforatimu.— The  growth  of  the  cor- 
poration as  an  industrial  machine  had  in  recent  yeara  been  very 
rapid  in  the  United  States.  The  industrial  and  financial  corpora- 
tions had  grown  so  powerful  as  to  venture  to  contend  for  the  first 
place  with  the  authority  of  the  government  itself.  As  Mr  Rooie- 
velt  often  pmnted  out.  no  nation  will  live  long  in  whkrh  the  authority 
of  government — emccblly  in  a  democracy — b  suppbntcd  by  the 
private  interest  of  a  real  moncy^  power.  Early  in  hb  political 
career,  Mr  Roosevelt  foresaw  this  conflict,  and  as  prcsdent  he 
aroused  public  opinion  so  that  the  people  understood  it.  and  threw 
his  effective  influence  into  the  framing  of  legislation  under  whkh 
the  Federal  government  b  now  successfully  combating  the  fllegal 
acts  of  the  powerful  trusts.  He  established  the  Federal  Uepartment 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  secretary  of  whkh  has  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet^and  in  which  there  exists  a  bureau  of  corporatioos  prMtrmsng 
the  sMcific  function  of  inspecting  and  supervising  interstate  cor- 
poratiotos— an  entirely  new  feature  in  Amoican  govemmeat. 
He  strengthened  the  interstate  commission  for  the  regulation 
of  railroads,  inaugurated  successful  suits  against  monopolies— 
notably  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  so-called  Sugar  Trust, 
— anciachieved  distinct  practical  results  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
**  industrial  democracy  where  all  men  shall  have  equal  r%hts 
under  the  bw  and  where  there  shall  be  no  privileged  interests  exeoxpt 
from  the  operation  of  the  bw.  Both  his  friends  and  hb  enemies 
agree  that  he  did  more  than  any  other  public  man  to  effect  these 
changed  rebtions  of  government  and  industry.  There  ia.  however, 
a  violent  disagreement  regarding  the  dttirability  and  the  results 
of  his  course.  His  critics  assert  that  he  simply  interrupted  the 
orderly  course  of  business,  inspired  panic  and  oangeroudy  arrested 
prosperity.  Mr  Roosevelt  and  his  supportere  were  convinced 
that  his  policy  was  netebSary  to  save  the  country  from  the  aorial 
and  political  dangcn  of  plutocracy,  and  that  in  establishing  a  definite 
system  of  government  regubtion  not  only  were  popular  r^lita 
preserved  and  justice  promoted  but  industrialism  and  finance 
were  placed  upon  a  basis  of  rcguUrity  and  honesty  that  paved 
the  way  for  an  era  of  general  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  im- 
hampered  by  feverish  spccubtion  and  shrewd  scheming,  such  as  the 
country  had  so  far  in  its  history  been  unable  to  enjoy. 

Tkt  Arm^  and  Navy. — Mr  Roosevelt  was  a  pronounced  advocate 
of  international  peace  but  also  an  advocate  01  law  and  ofxier.  He 
believed  that  international  controvernes  would  ultimately  be  settled 
by  judicbl  procedure,  and  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Hague  Court  he  took  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting the  judicbl  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations.  For 
hb  efforts  leading  to  the  settlement  ol  the  Russo-Japanese  War  he 
received  the  Nobel  Peace  Price,  and  in  May  loio  tie  delivered  aa 
address  on  "  International  Peace  "  before  tne  Nobel  committee  b 
Christiania.  But,  with  thb  advocacy  of  international  peace,  he 
also  advocated  the  maintenance  by  the  United  States  of  an  efiident 
and  thoroughly  equipped  army  and  navy.  To  some  of  hb  critics 
these  two  positions  seem  inconsistent.  Mr  Roosevelt  argued  not 
only  that  tney  were  consistent  but  that  the  one  logically  folb>«ed 
the  other.  In  his  Nobel  address  he  said:  *'  In  any  community 
of  any  sixe  the  authority  of  the  courts  rests  upon  actual  potentbl 
force;  on  the  existence  of  a  police  or  on  the  knowl^lge  that  die 
able-bodied  men  of  the  country  are  both  ready  and  wuling  to  see 
that  the  decrees  of  judicbl  and  legisbtive  bodies  are  put  into  effect  :** 
and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  until  a  recognized  intematioaal 
supreme  court  was  firmly  established,  every  nation  must  be  prepared 
to  defend  itself,  and  wnen  it  was  established  all  the  nations  must 
be  prepared  to  maintain  its  decrees  against  any  recalcitrant  nation. 
On  this  ground  during  hb  prcsidential  administration  Mr  Roosevdt 
was  deeply  concerned  in  many  measures  for  improving  the  admini- 
strative side  of  the  War  Department  and  educating,  training  aiid 


as  assbtant  secretary.  The  successful  and  dramatic  voyage  of 
the  American  fleet  around  the  worid,  undertaken  in  nite  of  pce- 
dkrtions  of  disaster  made  bv  naval  experts  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  was  conceived  and  inspired  by  him.  and  this  ainsle  feat 
would  abne  justify  the  statement  that  no  American  public  inaa 
had  done  so  much  unce  the  Civil  War  as  he  to  sttvngtbcs  the 
physical  power  and  the  moral  character  of  the  United  States  navy. 
The  Panama  Canal. — The.  greatest  single  material  achieveiacnt 
of  Mr  Roosevelt's  presidency  was  the  taking  over  by  the  United 
States  of  the  project  to  buila  a  Panama  Car^L  The  pn^ect  itself 
is  neariy  four  centuries  old;  for  a  century  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  had  been  sometimes  in  friendly,  sometimes 
in  acrimonious  dispute  as  to  how  thb  was  to  be  acoompGdied; 
.the  French  undertook  the  work  and  failed.  Mr  Rooeevdt 
recognized  the  new  republic  of  Panama,  and  obtained  from  it  lor 


cbt  United  SutH.  it „     .._ 

tcctioo  advanufnui  ta  Pminii,  tht  ru^i  to  b 
fontrol  it  in  perpRulIy.    Hii  crjtia  ui3  tint  hn 
Buttfl'  «u  UKOiulituhoiuL  akbeufh  the  qu«io    o 
ality  hu  never  been  niied  before  »y  lulional 

[r  Rootevelt'i  vifOTDui  dAicuL  a 

-t  A  lubject  of  dipkHDitic  diicuii 

A  phvficil  ectuaUty. 

(Mtnial  Ptlky,—Stnctiy  ipnlcing,  Ibe  Uoi  cd  : 
colonial  policy,  for  Ibe  Philippine  Lilandiand  Pott   Rn 

be  called  colwuei.    It  baa,  hmvever,  a  policy  of  Lem  o —^ 

Allbowb  tbia  policy  via  entered  upon  ai  the  cone  uo  of  tbe 
Spnoian  War  Dnder  tnepreaidencyof  Mr  McKintey  hai  been  very 
laiieir  ihapcdby  Mr  Rooaevell.  He  determined  ha  C  ba  ihould 
kh  be  talnn  over  by  the  United  Statea,  ai  lU  E  rope  eipecled 
it  would  be  and  an  mBuential  Kction  oT  hl>  o  part  h  ped 
muld  be,  but  ahould  be  pvcn   every  opport  m  Bovem 

iuetf  $M  afl  iodmndcnl  rnnblki  by  ateuniinE  lupervision  of  the 

the  Phjlipplnca.  in  Porto  Rko  juid  (during  An  m     occ  pancy 
1(1  Cuba,  who  for  effidency  and  umemih  devotiG  ty  n    pa 

favourably  with  any  liinilar  body  in^the  world  mcrou 

apeecfac*  and  addieaaea  be  eapreaaed  hia  belief  in  ■  aiTona  co      laL 
lovemment.  but  a  government  adddnlmrvd  for  ttx  benefit  ol 
people  under  ita  control  and  not  for  the  profit  of  the  people  at  liome 

ton,  he  developed  a  policy  of  atateamanahlp  quite  oew  in  the  hutory 
at  the  United  Butea. 

No  account  of  Mi  Rooaevdt'a  career  ii  ctnnplete  with 
arefcrcDce  to  hia  literary  work,   which   has   been  torn     ha. 
ovciihadowed  by  bis  reputation  aa  a  man  of  pubLc  mE  hi 
He   waa   all   hia   life    an    ommvoroua    reader   of    the    bea 
books  in  very  varied  Eelda  of  lilnatuie,  and  he  developed 
an  unusual  degree  the  faculty  of  digesting  and  lemcmbenng 
what  he  baa  lead.    Hia  bistniy  of  the  War  ol  iSii  bctwec 
United  Stale*  and  Great  Britain,  written  when  be  was  twe 
(our  yean  old,  is  still  the  standard  history  of  that  co 
and  his  WinHmf  ef  Uu  Wat  ii  probably  the  best  wort     hi 

aa  aodal  and  poliliot  liaita.    His  AJrican  Cami  Trail     th 
record  of  hii  »d*ntific  '  


of   advci 


a  study  of  social  and  ethnological  condi 
and  (snlains  many  passages  ol  liletary  charm,  describing 
tile,  animal   lile  and    naluiil   scenery.      An    ^pendix     lb 
gives  some  account  Df  Ibe  "  Pigskin  Ijbraiy"  which  he  earned 
wilb  him  for  daily  reading  in  the  heart  of  Afika  is  a  auipnung 
CBpoiilwn  dI  the  wide  range  ol  his  reading.    As  a  public  speaker 
hit  style  wu  inciiive,  futceful  and  ollen  eloquem,  alih     g 
be  made  no  effort  lo  practise  oratory  aa  an  art.    The  vo 
ol  his  African  and  European  addresses,  published  in  Ibe  au    nin 
of  igio,  not  only  presents  an  epitome  ol  his  political  phitoaop 
but  disdoaes  tbe  wide  range  ol  his  inlirat  in  liie  an     tb 
methods  by  which  he  had  striven  to  bting  public  opini 
his  point  of  view. 

Peixiually  ol  great  physical  and  menial  vigour,  Ui  wo 
was  done  at  bigh  pressure  and  he  had  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
(olleague)  ^«[  hit  subordinate*  wilb  his  own  enthusiasm 
doing  thibga.     Tbe  volume  of  hb  letters  and  bis  writings  m 
bookt,  article*  for  the  press  and  v*echei  and  official  meiaages 
la  enormous,  and  yel  Ihis  work  was  done  in  the  midst  o 
eaecullve  laboura   of  a  long   political  career,      fieude*   bei  g 
fanuius  as  a  hunter  of  big  game,  he  wa*  a  skilful  horseman 
■  good  tenci*  player.     Regular  physicat  uecdse  in  the     pe 


problem.     His   long   esperience,    his   wide    reading   and 
tbotough  knowledge  of  all  sorts  and  condilionB  of  men,  en      ed 
him  to  tctquickly  at  a  lime  ol  crisis,  but  hiaimponant  qwecho, 
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t  painstakingly  edited 


nut  due  lo  any  special  gills  or 
itnce  and  laborious  pcrsi^lenci 


Senesi   W™   y«t  cUt  (iloi:  ievi«l   1B05)  in  Ihe 

<vn    Scries:  Bm  Talei.Jnm,  American  HiiUrj  lltos} 

Lodge;  WiMni.i  et  llit  »-«<  (4  vols.,  1889-96):  a  paJi 

otume  of  the  Hillary  i4  tin  Royal  Kan  of  Erttlani 

.  Clowes;  Tlu  Rnltk  Kubri  (iBn);  Olntr  Ciom- 

cj  o'"Ro«*™n    (?M6)""rSL*   iift"o"r3  HMmi 

ti  Wilirniiu  Hvtlit  (iBoi),  fir  Cumt  Hnnlini  m 

H<  on  UU  ;>lor>u  (1699:  a  icpubliation  of  HinHtm 

Rn      man  and  Tit  WMtnuii  HuiiUr),  Tlu  Dor  Family 

er  lulhori. and  .l/rKan  Cane  rnOl  (igio):  and  Ibe 

mini     /ilai;i  (i  voir.,  iS97)and  Tkt  Sbmiaiii  L^i  i.igao); 

per  ani^Jtliaialiml^idAfrKaiandEnratanAd- 

UnKorm  edilioni  nie  published  in  1000  ai  ' 
909      became  a  "comributinEedilDr"  of  iheOaj 
>Brap   cal  skelcbes  by  Jacob  A.  Riii 
S,  a    tm|,C.  W.boughii  [ibid.,  II 


ogm.    jonn  Hurmughs'i  Ctm^tii  and  Trampiii  vuM 
yhMi"    'n^re  is  a"  sketch  byV.''v,  Creene'in 

ELIHU  (1S4S-       ),  American  lawyer  and  political 

bo  n  al  Clinlon,  New  York,  nn  Ihe  islh  of  Februaiy 

so     ol  Oien  Root  (d.   1SS5),  profeuor    of  mathc- 

millon  College  Irom  1849-Bi.     He  gradualed  at 

cgc  in  1S64,  taught  at  the  Rome  (N.V.)  AcidEmy 


.  abDily  during  a  period  marked  by  the  Boner 
a,  whither  troops  were  sent  under  General  A.  R. 
lurrecllon  of  the  Filipinos,  the  wilhdtawal  of 


ol  arbitrj 

lion  wii 

h  Japan,  Great 

Britain. 

HoUant 

and   other  co 

unlries. 

was  elected,  in 

Irom  N 

cw  York.     In 

910  he 

or  the  U 

Itcd  Si 

la  before  the 

Hague 

ration  ol 

the  Ion 

Handing  dispu 

ounlry 

c  reaived 

Ibc    d 

pee    ol    LL.D 

liom 

7" 

Himillon,    I 


,190611 


IHarvin 


,   igeo;  Odumbla,   1904;  New  York 
ILiunj,    igesi    Princeton,    1906;    Uni- 

i>S;   Univenity  of  San  Matcos, 

1907. 


BOOT  (Utc  O.E.  rit,  idopttd  inm  ScuuL,  d.  Norw.  and 
Swcd,  rpf,  Din.  rod;  the  true  O.E.  word  vu  v^rJi  pUat,  npre- 
■eiited  in  Ger.  Wan  M  Wvid;  die  ultinuie  nwi  ii  tbe  tune 
in  both  wQirdi,  and  is  seen  in  Lit.  radix),  the  underground  pan 
oi  1  plant.  Thil  il  (be  popular  meaning  of  the  word.  Is  ill 
baiamcil  me  the  tcim  ii  moie  ratiicted  (see  belaw).  The 
viiiQua  other  muningt  have  all  developed  from  this,  its  primaiy^ 
tignificance.  Oi  that  the  prindpd  are:  the  source  or  origin 
of  1  condition,  stale,  quality,  kc;  the  hue  or  embedded  put  ol 
■  unicture  of  the  body,  such  as  a  nail,  tooth,  the  hair,  &c.; 
in  mithemaiics.  a  numbec,  quantity  or  dimension  which 
ptoducei  1  given  eipressioa  when  multiplied  by  Itxli  > 
nqdsite  number  of  times;  and  in  philology  an  ultimate 
element  of  laoguige,  inapibLe  ol  further  analysis.  A  pat-' 
ticulai  extension  of  the  primiry  meaning  is  that  which  applies 
the  word  generafly  to  a  class  of  plants,  such  as  the  turnip 
or  canot,  whole  mot  Is  Bcshy,  and  edible  eitliei  by  man  or 
domestic  animals, 

The  embiyo  ol  a  typical  plant,  for  instance  1  pea  pbnt 
(fig.  1),  has  an  ascending  axis  which  will  grow  into  the  thoot, 
and  a  descending  axis  or  radide  which  will  grow  into  the  root. 


of  the  cotyledons/, 
protects  it  in  its  passage  1 
fenerally  bears  root-bairs, 


bearing  leaves  and  by  having 
ill  apex  (growing  pinnt)  pro- 
tected by  a  cap  (toot-cap),  which 


icellulai  outgrow!  ha  of 
r  layer,  borne  in  the 
little  behind  the  loot- 


-  hurs  especially   Ibat   the 

is  brought  inlo  dose  reU- 

ion  with  the  khI  panicles  and 

ibsorbs  the  nutrient  materials  In 


dying  ofl,  so  that  they  are 
onty  on  ■  small  part  of  tb 
behind  the  apex.     Branc 


are  developed  in  regular  v 


<Aa  cl  lateral    "^'^  (endogenous)  they  devdop 
in  longitudinal  rows  and  have 
to  break  through  the  overlying 
lartnt  root  (fig.  9),    True  forking  of  the  root 
vuitnuiumyj  otcurs  la  the  Lycopodlaceae  (the  ibaois  of  which 
also  branch  dichotomously),  but  it  nnkiunn)  in  the  higher 


of  IhEK  u-called  n 
'    aclui  (fig.  fi),  wl 


Fig.  lo.— Manila  Rope  Yarn  Preparing,  rolLingrr  Mill,  of  the  Bcliasl  Eopework  Co.  Ltd. 


Pi^T!  II.  ROPE  AND  ROPE-MAKING 


fig.  II. — Good's  Hackling  and  Spreading  Machine. 


Rg.  13.— Spinner  or  Jenny. 
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CB6t  Wlat  M  tke  apec 


«  Slltd  aSi^Thej  •re  «il  x^  uTTim 
-pine    iPanda-uii.    the    Banvan    (F'iiiii 

JfCem  ADd  bnnchct.  ]:j  the  mangrove  tliey 
oftvn  form  the  emirt  support  of  the  atun» 
whicb  hAi  decayed  al  ka  lower  part'  'q  tree- 
conpleM^  ooBMli™!™  iMm™''uch'"i. 
alu  Ihe  caaa  is  •aaw  Dracacnaa  and  palma. 
/  I  In  BpipkjUt.  «  planu  irowipg  in  tlw  air, 
/  /  aiacbed  lo  the  imakt  oF  tree*,  wctaatonbidH 
of  mrm  climatea,  Iba  atriaL  noa  pnxtimd 

^.^     „ B_^   ^r  do  nol  reach  Che  toil:  thev  continH  atwiya 

^.^iTn^t?:  aerial  and  ireenuh.  and  they  poaacH  atomau. 

c^la «  tubcroua  P^y"^  rooti,  aa  well  aa  a  peculiar  wpoogy 
™  ^^  invealmeDt  formed  by  the  eella  o(  the  epi- 


tbe  plant  If  dependent  for  lU  water-npply.  The  aenal  nota  of  the 
ivy  are  not  the  nutiitive  molt  of  Ibe  plaol.  but  ace  only  iDtended 
for  mechanieal  tuppoft.  Theclimbinf  rootaof  iBanyorcMdi»anrid« 
and  epiphvtic  fernt  branch  and  fonn  placet  of  lodgment  lor  humut 
into  which  abHrbenI  brancbei  of  tbe  cUnbinE  nota  penetrale. 
Sorne  IcaAcaa  e|Hph/Iic  orcbidi»  tuch  at  ipeciea  of  AiuraanuHt  depend 
eolirviy  Dpon  tnci'  aerial  looti  for  noariibment:  tne  rooti,  which 
arc  nren.  perfom  the  functiona  both  of  leivei  and  rooti.  A 
rapiralory  or  aentini  fuoctua  ia  peffanncd  by  nnti  of  certain 
manfrvm  frowine  In  iwaoipy  aoil  or  water  and  aendinE  vertical 
roota  up  into  Ibe  air  which  are  provided  with  aeiatinff  laiauet  by 
which  the  root  eyiteni  below  can  communicate  with  true  outude  air. 
Paniit  i(  (dun.  aa  the  mittletae  ( t^Kim).  broom-npe  HJntamMt) 
and  JtaAiiu.  iciid  root-like  procein  into  the nbttance  ot  the  plant t 


loriumi.  which  it 

applied 

flat  up 

n  tbe  other  plant,  and  uliioiaiely 

allBC 

the  plan 

iTbmMm^Th; 

Scto'" 

he  n» 

.^"t 

*.  and  penetntei  Ihe 

Hve  of  t^e  h«t 

plant 

Leaf-b 

oi^  aa  in'  plum, 

cherry 

nd  other  frait  t 

(■ample 

the 

wing  ihoot.  which  gmv  up  in  t 

of  atr 

eariai 

EfrSmth 

>R  formed  at  a 

1:  thua  in  the  aithid  C 

MS^mot. 

cture.  the  thnnly  brani 

rhiume 

perfo. 

™  all  the 

(unctiont  of  a  true  roo. 

which!,  abaent. 

In  aqua 

icpla 

tatherooi 

act!  merely  u  a  holdla 

•toriialtocelher 

•b^t 

la  in  Saitxnia.  Vlmvlona  ani  others 

BOPB  MID  BOPB-VAXna.  AQ  yanetlet  of  cordage  havins 
a  dtcumleteiue  oC  an  incb  or  nure  are  knoim  by  the  general 
□ame  of  "  tope.*'  Twisted  cordages  of  imaller  dimensioni  are 
called  ford*,  twinei  and  lines,  and  when  tha  sectional  area 
a  still  smaller,  the  aitide  is  lEDOwn  as  thread  or  doubled  yam- 
All  these  Taiieties  of  cordage  arc  comixsed  of  a  number  of 
separate  yami,  each  of  which  is  made  from  some  kind  of  Icxiile 
fibre  by  prepojing  and  Bpioaing  madunery.  Hie  number  ol 
separate  ^arpa  wluch  ultimately  form  the  rope  or  cord  depends 
upon  tbe  fineness  of  tlu  yam,  sikI  also  upon  tbe  circumferencn 
of  tbe  finished  article.  From  thread  and  fine  twine  upwarda 
the  wbok  art  of  manufacture  is  that  ol  twisting  together  fibres 
and  yams;  bat  the  comparative  heaviness  and  caanenesa  of 
the  materials  operated  oa  in  rope-making  render  necessary 
the  adoption  of  heavy  madunety  and  modified  processes  which 
clearly  <iefine  this  manufacture  as  a  distinct  calling.  Hie 
modern  trade  of  ropc-makins  is  B£ain  divided  into  two  distinct 
branches  dealing  with  vegetable  fibres  and  metallic  wire. 

Many  diflcreol  vegetable  fibres  are  used  for  rupe-makitig, 
but  for  the  comlnned  qualilia  o(  ittcnglh,  flexibility  and 
durability,  none  can  compele  with  the  coduboo  hemp,  which 
it  coniequenlly  the  staple  ol  the  tope-maker.  Cotton  topes 
are,  however,  much  tnore  flexible,  and  in  addition  an  stroBg 
and  durable:  tbey  are,  theldort.  much  preferred  for  power 
transmission  in  textile  and  other  woiku  MaiilU  hemp  ia  a 
fibre  of  remarkable  tenactly,  ol  unapprotched  value  for  heavy 
cordage,  but  too  stiff  for  small  cords  ahd  twines.  After  Ihesc 
in  utility  come  Sisal  hemp  of  Central  America  (^fa»  Sisaiana), 
Pbomuum  hemp  of  New  Zealand  IPkermium  (enoi)  and  Sunn 
hemp  ol  the  East  Indies  (Crotdma  jiib«b)— all  fibres  of  great 
ttrtagth,  and  largely  used  by  rope-makera.  Jute  {q.t.)  of 
India  iCenkonu  capsaiaris  and  C.  elilam)  is  now  largely 
used  by  rope-maken  on  account  ot  its  cheapness.  When  used 
alone  it  is  deficient  in  itiength  and  durability,  but  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  piopei  propottioBs  of  hemp  it  makes  a 
very  satitfactoiy  and  useful  rope.  Amon^  fibres  more  rarely 
lecD  in  rope-works  are  Jubbulpore  hemp  (Crofaliria  Umafoiia), 
boxstring  hemp  {Sansaitrti  uyianua),  and  other  hempaof  the 
East  Indies,  plantain  fibre  (tdiia  paraliilia,),  and  agave  fi^re 
lAtim  dnuricjiu)  of  America.  Coir  and  many  other  fibres 
are  used,  but  principally  b  the  localities  of  their  production. 

A  rope  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  "  itrandt,"  the 
strand  itself  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  tingle  thre&ds  or 
yarns-  Tliree  strands  laid  or  twisted  together  form  a  "  hawier- 
laid  "  rope,  and  three  such  hswsen  similarly  laid  make  a 
"  catle-liid  "  tope  or  "  cable-"    A  "  thioud-liid  "  rope  usually 

The  prepared  fibre  is  twisted  or  spun  lo  the  right  hand  to  form 
yam;  tbe  required  number  of  yams  receive  a-left-hand  twist 
to  make  a  tiruid;  three  itrandt  Iwisted  (0  the  right  make 
a  hawser;  and  three  hawsers  twiiied  to  the  left  form  a  cable. 
Thus  the  twist  in  each  operation  is  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  of  the  preceding  one,  and  this  alternation  of  direction 
serves,  10  tome  extent,  lo  preserve  the  parallelism  of  Ihe  fibtes. 

The  primary  abject  ol  twitting  fibres  logclher  in  a  tope  Is 
that  by  mutual  friction  Ibey  may  be  held  together  when  • 
strain  is  applied  to  tbe  whole-  Hard  twisl^ig  has  the  further 
advantage  of  compacting  the  fibres  and  preventing,  to  some 
eitent,  tbe  penelralioa  of  miuslure  when  tbe  ropes  are  exposed 
lo  water;  but  the  yield  of  rope  from  a  given  length  of  yam 
diminishes  m  proportioD  to  the  increase  of  twist.  The  proper 
degree  of  twist  given  to  ropes  is  generally  such  that  the  rope  is 
from  (hrse-foutths  to  two-thirds  the  length  of  yam  composing  il. 

Rapi'aalk  Spimin[.—Tbe  sequence  of  operations  in  this 
method  of  working  is  as  followi:  (i)  hackling  the  fibre; 
(i)  spinning  the  yam;  (])  tarring  tbe  yam  when  necessary; 
(4)  forming  the  strands;  (s)  laying  the  strands  into  rapes. 

Hiekling  diHen  but  slightly  fmm  the  hand-hackling  process 
used  in  the  preparation  of  flax.  The  hackle  board  consbti 
of  a  wooden  block  studded  with  itrong,  tapered  and  sharp- 
pointed  tteel  pmngs.  A  tuiet  of  such  hackle  boards  is  used 
in  (be  pngresijve  hacklisi  opciMioD,  the  pi       ~  '■■-!-^' 


irongs  diminishing 
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iDdic>ndbcln(BioiiecIo*dywtto(nbB.    Fortl 

■R  adopted. 

the  tundle,  wnpt  dd«  end  firmly  raund  bi*  fauid,  uul 
fisgen  diuiibuto  B  litile  qO  over  the  bemp.  Tlie  aH  •ofieni 
the  nuteiitl,  keep*  the  hukle  plni  io  gwd  cendition,  ud 
(tdliutc*  genniUy  the  qiUtiicg  up  o(  the  fibre  ai  the  itRak 
ii  dnani  through  tlie  piu.  In  the  fint  pUce,  ouly  the  eais 
of  the  Hn*k  ut  hicUed;  they  ue  duhed  ialo  the  piu  ud 
dnvn  tliRiuj^h  them  in  aider  to  lepmte  the  6bm  ud  la 
tiy  them  puilldi  but  u  the  opention  pnict«di  ft  gnduiUy 
incieuinf  length  ol  the  Ureik  ii  thronD  «n  ud  dmn  Uuough 
the  pint.  The  procev  ii  Indeed  very  Bmilnr  to  the  combing 
out  of  ■  heu)  of  bumu  hiii.  When  btH  the  length  o(  the 
■trenk  ii  thoroughJy  combed,  the  other  half  ii  tiented  in  pre- 
diely  the  ume  muna.  The  hickled  Umk  [i  then  weighed, 
doubled  up  to  prevent  uiy  eutuiglement,  end  laid  uLde  lor 
the  proccs  of  ^linnlng.  During  the  tiTlrNnj  proccM  n  luge 
quantity  ill  compantivdy  sfaoit  fibrs  ue  itUuncd  in  the 
pinii  the  kingeit  of  tbtie  an  lepirMed,  and  tlM  Rmaisder 
uied  loi  tow  yana.     The  above  dcKriptlon  itfcn  entinly  to 

Ba>  hackling. 

The  ipinning  U  done  in  what  h  leimed  the  "  lope-waJk," 
ul  fcom  the  Dalure  ol  band-spinning,  ud  the  length  of  the 
K^  required,  It  it  neceeiaiy  that  this  walk  ahould  be  from 
JDO  to  400  yds.  in  length.  It  ii  aomelima  (omplctely  CDvend 
in  with  walla  and  Tocd;    at  other  timei  only  a  rool  11  built; 

exception  of  a  araall  hut  at  each  end,  ll  without  ihcller  of  any 
kind.  The  operation  of  ^ilnnlng  la  very  important,  aa  the 
wei^t  of  the  yam  and  the  appearance  of  the  finifhcd  product 
depend  upon  it.  A  deicciptloa  of  ^unnbig  and  laying  a>  per- 
lormed  by  the  aid  of  the  hand-wheel  will  perhapi  be  the  bat 
mnni  ol  giving  u  idea  of  this  umCuI  branch  ol  manuluture. 


„ ol  the  hackled 

with  the  end*  at  hit  back,  and 
■ting- bi*  apcon  partly  lound  it. 

it,  midway  between  tlie  two  endi 

— he  lakei  hold  ol  a  quantity  of  fibre  and  hangi  it  on  to  one  of  the 

'  See  nou  in  the  article  «  Jon  lor  vviatlpu  o(  v*>'i^' 


fvn  ifwn  give  ~' 

■heel  A  ihould  oe  c 
rhe  H>iaiin  cdU  Ic 


iinpaned  to  the  material  latwaea  the 
pinner  dov  walka  backvaida  down  the 
~Ti  hii  Idt  hand  and  adiudiig  it  with 
woollen chMh bdd in VbriAt  hand 
^  and  proeecta  Tua  fingera  Inn  the 


e  thrr^  and  proeecta 


ibcu 


IT  hook' divided  by  the  iL^bi/ 
pa-  inch  or  loot,  it  foUim  Ehal 


10  there 


Lny  eauie,  be  u  oblifled  to  Mop  w 
nil  in  the  length  of  the  walk,  ai 


_.-  length  ef  the  walk,  and  pnijeriiiw 
ilalbani  the  topof  each  bar  ii provided 
wim  ifunui  prita  uj  lurnim  number  ol  Vertical  paTtlClDluaDniclluilg 
like  a  very  coane  comb.  Aa  the  tpinoer  proceedi  down  the  valk. 
he  rhfoWB  the  ioud  yam  Into  ooe  of  these  wtilkdu,  Ihoa  rrlicving 
hiniKllaf  the  weight  and  keeping  the  yam  oB  the  ground.     When  a 


u  the  yam  to  a 


mt  paa 


he  brenka  off  the  fibrnaod 
'     '  until  be  haa  ipuD  a 


■fvolvint  book  termed  a  "  leaped"  All  k  now  ready  for  **  laying ' 
(be  yamt.  For  imall  eordi.  tiiia  may  be  done,  with  or  witboat  1 
"  top."  Thli  top  i>  ■  anial-rfuned  piece  of  haid  wood  pisvidn 
with  three  equldutant  gruovea  wTucfa  merle  lowardi  each  dkcr-  a 
the  Iblo  end,  and  into  wbicfa  the  yanif  are  laid.  The  thick  end  olthi 
top  la  nearcee  the  wheel,  ao  that  the  yami  may  be  kept  aepuaie  01 
(hat  ilde.   Aa  the  hooka  tviat  Ihe  three  Ihreadt,  the  ■pinna'  raei  a\ 

hook  ID  rAhrJve  in  the  oppoiite  direction  to  the  other  booka.aiid  thai 
aree  thieada  in  the  oppoeite  dinctioa  to  the  orifina 


Fig.  ^  iliowt  ooe  fonn  of  top,  the  three  yanu  bciag  d»vm  ia 
dittioctive  marka  ao  that  the  path  o(  each  may  be  more  cuili' 

'-"owed  by  the  reader!  a  plan  of  the  thick  end  of  the  to 

lell  of  the  figure.    If  lour  yanu  of  tinnda  ar 


lie  top  appcnra  w 


-I , .(heel,  the  aeujuot  talM 

tkc  yanu  off  hqokiB,  Cand  D  (figk.  t  aad>).indpuUibe«altH 
hook  E.  The  olherendiol  Ihe  tiranda  are  removed  irorathekiopfr 
__., ....  ._  _  .......  .. J  __.._j  _  ..  j,^,"    Tht  Khed  i» lb™ 


-51 .... 

ind  attached  to 


lated  at  before,  which 


the  length  of  the  cord  taket  piace,  and  tke  dng  it  couequeniW 
drawn  up  Ihe  walk.    The  drag,  bownpcr,  holdt  the  coid  taut,  ud 

to  retain  the  twiit  which  it  imparted  by  the  hook  E- 

Lhe  ttimndt  require  tarring  bf' 

itely  taken  off  the  hooka,  alter 


«  IjMn  tpuD.  and  tif 


colleclcd  tobecc 


a  Bpeed  not  greater  than  ] 

ve  all  tuperfluout  tar.     In  a  thort  time  the 

while  in  the  tpace  ol  a  few  dayt  the  tar  it  hard  en 

Such  u.  in  general,  the  hand  proceta  of  forming  roi 
impDied  ol  only  three  or  four  tingle  yarat.    It  ve 


re  emeffuit 
•Ucn  w&ch 


ma  it  usually  termed  a  "  kuf,"  while  the  machine.ww  yarr4 
■  lormed  into  what  it  known  at  a  "  warp  "  or  "  cbaiit.      In  any 


rtched  down  the  rope^waUi.  a1 


.j-S'.svi'i.. .._ 

the  group— the  number  dependbig  upon  the  liie  of  the  yara  and 
alio  upon  the  required  diameter  of  ibe  ilrand— are  then  placed  m 
a  hook  of  Ihe  jack  twiner  and  twined  logeiher.    When  ihret  iwh 


,ie  made  they  are  laid  in 


iliuilnted  in  firLt  ands^  The  wheel  A  geari  with 

Ihe  hooki  are  empty,  plnioni  B  and  wheel  A  (^.  4)  we  out  of  ibt. 
'  oie  hooki  carrying  yam  are  drawn  out.  at  ibawn  at  C,  miiil 
nion  Bgean  with  wheel  A,  when  thehoofcaanmuled.   The 
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tequence  of  operations  is  very  similar  to  that  described  for  the 
simple  hand-wheel. 


Figs.   4  and  5. 

Mackinew  Factory  Rope-Making. — ^The  most  modem  methods 
of  rope-making  are  far  superior  to  the  foregoing,  which,  as 
stated,  have  been  introduced  to  show  the  principle.  One  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  in  the  formation  of  a  strand  from  a  baid  or 
diain,  even  for  a  small  number  of  yams,  is  the  irregularity 
of  the  tension  of  the  yams  at  different  parts  of  the  strand. 
If  a  large  number  of  yams  be  required  for  each  strand,  it  would 
be  ahnost  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  rope  by  the  above 
system.  If,  however,  the  strand  be  made  frond  bobbins,  each 
yam  bears  its  proper  share  of  the  tension,  and  an  almost  perfect 
rope  is  obtained. 

Two  mechanical  methods  are  In  use  for  the  spinning  of  long 
vegetable  fibres — the  ordinary  and  the  special.  When  flax  or 
jute  yams  are  required,  they  are  almost  invariably  q>ciii  on 
the  ordinary  spinning  frames,  and  the  yam  rewound  from  the 
■pinning  bobbins  on  warping  bobbins,  or  else  rewound  in  the 
shape  of  rolls  or  cheeses.  Hemp  yams,  especially  the  finer 
kinds,  are  sometimes  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  Manila 
hemp,  New  Zealand  hemp  (PkomUum),  and  similar  fibres, 
are  invariably  spun  on  bobbins  by  ^>ecial  machinery.  The 
strands  for  lif^t  ropes  may  then  be  made  on  the  twisting  frames, 
and  the  rope  finished  on  what  is  called  a  "  house  machine." 
When  a  large  rope  is  desired,  a  slightly  different  method  is 
usually  employed.  The  bobbins  from  the  automatic  q>inner, 
or  the  rolls  from  the  winding  frame,  are  placed  upon  pegs  in 
a  frame  which  answers  the  same  purpose  as  a  bank  or  creel  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  warping  madiine.  If  the  rope  is  to  be 
say  3)  in.  in  circumference,  there  may  be,  with  fine  yams, 
300  or  more  individual  threads  in  its  composition.  Suppose 
that  300  threads  are  to  be  used,  then  300  bobbins  would  be 
placed  on  the  pegs  of  the  bobbin  bank  or  creel,  and  divided 
into  three  sets  of  xoo  threads  each  for  a  three-strand  rope. 
The  threads  are  passed  separately  through  a  register  plate, 
which  is  simply  a  plate  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  holes 
/or  the  maximum  quantity  required,  and  axianged  in  a  series 
of  concentric  circles.  There  are  three  sets  of  concentric  rings 
used  in  the  plate  for  a  three-strand  rope,  and  four  sets  for  one  of 
four  strands.  As  the  threads  emerge  jfrom  the  register  plate 
they  are  grouped  together  and  passed  through  a  tapered  tube, 
the  sectional  area  of  the  smaller  end  of  the  tube  being  equal  to 
the  sectional  area  of  the  strand.  This  operation  is  done  for 
each  group  of  xoo  threads,  and  finally  the  three  or  four  groups 
are  attached  to  separate  rotating  hooks  of  the  forming  machine 
or  "  traveller."  As  the  latter  movei  down  the  walk  on  rails,  it 
draws  the  threads  from  the  bobbins  in  the  bank,  and  through 


the  register  plate  and  tubes,  while  the  hooks  put  in  the  twist 
A  perfectly  circular  strand,  without  slack  threads,  is  thus 
formed;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  uniform  strand  is  obtained, 
since  the  ratio  of  the  speed  of  the  traveller  to  the  number  of 
turns  per  inch  of  the  hooks  is  constant.  The  process  is  con- 
tinued until  the  desired  length  of  strand  is  made — about  150 
-fathoms  (300  yds.)  of  each  of  the  three  strands  are  required 
for  xoo  to  X30  fathoms  of  rope — then  a  little  more  twist  is 
introduced.  Afterwards,  all  three  strands  are  placed  on  one 
hook  of  the  traveller,  and  the  ends  from  the  shaping  tubes 
are  cut  off  and  put  on  the  hooks  of  the  fixed  noachine,  called 
the  "  fore-turn,"  The  carriage  containing  the  "  top "  is  now 
brought  close  to'  the  traveller,  and  the  strands  ire  placed  in  the 
grooves  of  the  top  as  explained  under  hand-laying.  Similar 
means  to  those  used  in  hand-spiiuing  are  adopted  for  keeping 
the  rope  off  the  ground.  The  two  machines  are  now  started, 
the  three  hooks  of  the  fore-tum  machine  revolving  in  one  direc- 
tion and  the  single  hook  of  the  traveller  revolving  in  the  <q)posite 
direction.  Simultaneously  the  carriage  with  the  laying  top 
moves  forward  towards  the  head  of  the  walk. 

Fig.  9,  Plate  I.,  shows  many  stages  in  the  process  of  rof>e-making. 
The  most  prominent  part  shows  the  carriage  with  the  top  inpoHtion 
approachinfl;  the  fore-tum  machine  at  the  head  of  the  walk.  The 
person  on  the  right  of  the  carnage  is  holding  a  top  in  his  left  hand, 
while  the  top  in  the  carriage  is  laying  a  rope  of  four  strands.  At 
other  parts  of  the  figure  apijear  three  or  four  travellers,  some  twist- 
ing; the  strands,  others  movbg  up  the  walk  as  the  laying  proceeds, 
while  on  the  extreme  right  one  machine  is  laying  two  ropes,  of  three 
strands  each,  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  yams  for  the  above  machine  may 
be  prepared  by  two  systems.  When  the  hemp  fibre  is  ^u'n  on  the 
ordinary  frame,  the  method  of  preparation  for  such  a  frame  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  employed  for  nax,  but  unce  the  fibre  Is  hanher 
than  flax,  it  invariably  requires  softening.  The  softening  machines 
crush  the  streaks  as  m  the  case  of  jute,  but  the  fluted  rollers  are 
arranged  to  form  port  of  a  drcJe.  Tb&  coarser  fibres  receive  a 
somewhat  different  treatment;  the  first  procen  in  the  preparatioa 
of  Manila  hemp  and  umilar  fibres  used  for  rope  yara  b  illustrated  in 
fig.  10,  Plate  1.  The  streaks  are  cleariy  shown  as  beine  led  between 
fluted  rollers  on  to  the  frfns  of  the  hackling  and  spreaditng  machine; 
the  lanterns  or  skeleton  rollers,  seen  on  the  extreme  right,  press  the 
fibres  into  the  pins.  A  little  ml  is  made  to  drop  on  to  the  fibre  in 
order  to  soften  it  and  to  facilitate  the  operation.  The  oiling,  ap- 
paratus is  usually  of  a  simple  character,  and  consists  of  a  revolving 
roller  partly  immersed  in  an  oil  bath.  The  roller  is  driven  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  the  oil  which  it  draws  up  is  scraped  off  its-  surface 
by  a  knue^jK,  and  led,  by  means  of  a  sheet,  upon  the  fibre  between 
the  fluted  roUen  and  the  gill-pins.  A  view  of  a  similar  machine  is 
shown  in  fig.  xi,  Plate  II..  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
two  sheets  of  revolving  gill-pins.  The  sheet  nearest  the  feed-ckith 
revolves  dightly  quicker  than  the  surface  speed  of  the  fluted  feed 
rollers,  while  the  second  dieet  moves  at  a  much  hi^er  rate.  The 
difference  in  the  speeds  of  the  ^U-pins  results  in  the  fibre  being 
combed  out  and  straightened,  while  the  delivery  rcdlera^  the  surface 
speed  of  which  Is  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  second  sheet  of 

giU-pins,  help  further  to  complete  the  process,  and  finally  deliver  the 
bre  in  the  form  of  a  broad  ribbon,  termed  a  sliver. 
In  general,  three  such  machines  are  used  for  the  process;  the  pins 
in  the  giU-sheeta  are  graded,  those  in  the  second  machine  being  finer 
and  more  closely  set  than  those  in  the  first  machine,  while  a  still 
finer  and  closer  arrangement  obtains  in  the  third  machine.  The 
slivers  from  the  third  hackling  and  spreading  machine  are  now  placed 
at  the  badcof  the  first  drawing  frame,  one  type  of  which  aopean  in 
fig.  12,  Plate  II.  Each  sliver  is  passed  separately  over  a  guide  pulley. 
Ira  upon  the  frins,  drawn  out  and  joined  by  others,  and  finally 
delivered  as  a  sliver  ready  for  the  second  drawmg  frame.  A  nmilar 
process  is  carried  on  in  this  machine,  from  which  the  sliver  emerges 
ready  for  the  spinning  frame.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  system  of 
doubling,  as  well  as  of  drawing,  obtains  in  these  processes  as  in  ^- 
preparing:  such  a  system  is  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  uniformity 
of  uiver  and  the  correct  weight. 

The  slivcn  are  taken  from  the  drawing  frame  to  the  automatic 
spinnei^-A  beautiful  |Mece  of  mechanism.  Fig.  13.  Plate  II., 
iUustrates  the  machine  as  it  leaves  the  makers.  Two  sliver  cani 
from  the  second  drawing  frame  are  placed  behind  the  machine,  and 
the  slivers  passed  between  the  rollers.  They  are  then  deflected 
and  made  to  enter  a  trampet-mouthed  conductor  whkh  guides 
them  on  to  the  pins  of  the  chain-sheet.  As  the  two  divcra  emerge 
from  these  pins,  each  enters  a  separate  self-feeding  and  adjusting 
apparatus,  the  function  of  which  is,  as  its  nanie  implies,  to  regulate 
the  delivery  of  the  sliver  to  the  nippers.  Thc'delivery  is  increased 
or  decreased  according  as  the  sliver  is  thin  or  thkk.  Consequently, 
a  very  even  yara  resulu:  indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  for  uniiormity 
of  yam  this  system  of  spinning  has  no  equaL   The  bobbins,  whidi 
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■■«  plued  Id  a  fuiriiontil  porilkn.  1uv« 
Ihil  tlH  Bnuhtd  yim  nay  bt  wound  on  t 
made  Tor  ordinary  rope  vam,  and  for  trind 
raAOilDa.  WbH  aU  thnc  ipnading  mu 
junction  with  Ihe  apiral  dravipg  rramn, 
arrang«men(  ia  loinetiinFi  cDDudtrnJ  unnr 

Fin.  Mand  IS.  Plau.ni..  ibgw  twoilo 
□ucDinoy  for  tlie  nunuEacturc  of  l^dr 
■yitem  of  Manila  machinery,  at  ncommont 
Lfcdt,  nould  coniiil  of  the  following : — 

1  >o.  I  iprevding  and  hackling  machine. 

I  ^ilnf  lit  dr^tfingfraou.  ihad.  sain. 
M  ltuprtiv«I  HutDiaaiic  ■pinnen  or  iennit 
The  leniiti  of  diver  fi 
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I  in.  reach.  4  liivera  pa-  head 
to  the  doublin[i,   Thuf»  i 


X  LSiS  V  lis  X  i^   . 


Whems  l-SJ^  h.,  lay  n  St.  pn  lb;  that  I*  In  ny.  i  lb 
Manila  filKC,  apprDlimalFly  6  in.  id  length,  aptcad  on  the  c 
table  of  No.  I  aiH«adinE  and  liackl'  "  '       ■  -     -    ■ 


330  ft.  per  n>  from  tb 

The  bobbini  from  Ihn 


pme  vork  aa  the  inachiH*  in  the  rope-walk,  but  lake  up 

¥m.  16  and  IT.  Plate  tV..  OliBtntc  two  typea  ol 
ucbiiKt,  each  of  wluch  ia  capable  of  'vunnK>ti«>o  ^  h 


_.. .. __, _J  CDfnpktinff  a  rope  in 

operation.  The  pnctia  a  pmcy  dear  in  fi*.  IT,  whicti  ihoin 
^httcD  thread*  are  treated  at  once.  Od  the  nibl.  and  drive  by 
Bur  gearing,  are  three-revolvinf  caniafea  or  crecja.  each  conta 
DK  bob^Da.  Each  group  revuvea  aa  the  yama  are  drawn  off 
bobbiDi,  and  thiu  the  tnreada  an  formed  into  three  airanda. 
the  Btiandft  cmerve  from  (be  guidra,  Ihey  converge  towardi  t  ree 
Diber  guidn.  an  Laid  together,  and  finally  the  Gnilbed  rope  il  v<ra 


iiio"r"j!i!iVin('.  ro_K" 


F!h&^A.^y-S? 


ttr  of  bobbioi,  from  ^to 
machine  in  rig.  lA,  Plat 
three  itieada.  each  with  II  threada,  or  3I 
machloea  are  alio  made  to  Bake  ropei  of  lou 
are  fomed  by  the  nudon  df  the  carriaRi. 
each  KraDd  pallet.  The  three  ttrandt  then 
through,  the  top  of  the  machlDe.  whei 

The  latter  naaaet  over  a  aerlet  a  guic.  , ,-. 

wound  on  the  lai^  drum  ihown  in  fiDnt  of  the  , - .- 

machine  for  making  a  IjS-thread.  Four-atnuid  rope.  OCCUtura     nl 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  rOpe  there  are  m«ny  nrielits  of  rord 
and  twine  nade  by  tneint  of  the  preparing,  tpinniDg  and 
doubling  macbiDta.  The  fiahing  induiiry  lako  many  different 
(ypM  [di  Lnca  and  nets,  while  the  variety  of  cord  and  Iwine 
for  other  industrial  and  for  houiehold  purposes  ia  alroosl  un- 
limited. AU  yam  from  long  vegetable  fibre  ia  more  or  lesa 
rough  ai  it  leavea  the  spinning  frame,  even  after  two  01  more 
Ihruds  have  been  twisted  together.  It 
lor  many  met,  to  impart  a  polish  to  the 

bobblna,  depending  upoa  the  capacity  of  the  machine,  are  placrd 
In  a  bank,  and  Ibe  enda  are  collected  and  passed  under  a  roller 
which  ia  imnencd  ia  hot  atjucb.     Tlic  yarsa  become  aalunted 


with  this  itarch,  hut,  at  thry  emerge  bom  the  alardtfai^ 

two  rollers.  The  yhnu  now  pasj  over  a  series  of  during  cylindcn 
and  polishing  inllen.  and  are  finally  rewound  by  Ibe  same 
machine  on  bobbnis.  Tbcx  michina  aie  termed  bobbin-l»- 
bobbin  polishing  machines.  In  tome  cases  the  bot  drying 
cylindera  aie  replaced  by  ■  lyslem  of  hot  air  drying.  The 
finished  yarn)  are-  now  made  up  by  machinery  into  baib. 
baits  or  cbcesea.  according  to  which  happena  to  be  tbc  best 

Prrtiat  RopB. — It  has  already  been  Itated  that  cotton  iWiring 
Although  the  mecharicaf  effici'n'-v  n*  1 
Laa  that  obtained  by  whec 


.ranuni»on.br  rj 
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tite  eoatiinxMM  syitem  b  mostly  oacd;  here  the  rope  is  wound 
round  and 'round  over  driver  and  driven,  and,  except  in  rare 
cases,  is  joincx)  only  at  one  place.  Although  the  system  has  the 
great  advantage  of  the  minimum  number  of  joinings,  it  requires 
tension  pulleys  to  keep  the  ropes  taut.  It  is  also  clear  that 
"When  the  rope  breaks  at  any  point  the  machinery  must  stand 
until  the  repaur  b  completed. 

'  Win  Ropes. — ^Although  the  manufacture  of  ropes  b  of  ancient 
origin,  the  practice  of  making  ropes  from  wire  on  a  large  scale  U  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  Since  1874,  however,  great  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes  from  different 
lands  of  wire,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  can  be  put  have  enormoudy 
increased.  Thb  b  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  introduction  of 
flexible  wire  ropes  which  were  invented  about  thb  time  by  Messrs 
BuUivant  &  Co.  Ltd.,  of  72  Marie  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Prior  to  that 
date  the  uses  at  which  wire  ropes  were  put  were  limited  to  winding 
ropes  for  collieries  and  hauling,  and  to  cases  in  which  flexibility  was 
not  a  great  desideratum.  The  introduction  of  flexibility,  however, 
made  possible  the  use  of  wire  rope  for  ships'  hawsers  and  ngging,  for 
cranes,  derricla  and  other  purposes  for  which  hempen  ropes  were 
formerly  employed — indeed  it  has  almost  entirely  superseded  hemp 
for  marine  uses.  The  reason  b  that  it  b  much  stronger  for  the  same 
sixe  than  rope  macb  from  any  other  material,  whilst  for  the  same 
strength  its  size  and  weight  are  only  about  one-third  that  of  hempen 
rope.  Consequently,  the  required  power  may  be  obtained  with  a 
wire  rope  of  comparatively  small  bulk. 

Wire  rope  is  specblly  suited  for  aerial  ropeways  which  provide 
a  means  of  conveying  ore,  metab,  merchandise,  &c.,  over  ground 
where  it  would  be  dimcult  to  arrange  transport  by  ordinary  means. 
Messrs  Bullivant  &  Co.  Ltd.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  tabic 
of  stren^hs  and  other  particubrs,  as  well  as  for  the  sectional 
illustration  of  wire  ropes,  construct  seven  different  systems  of 
aerial  ropeways:— r 

1.  The  endless  running  rope,  with  carriers  hanging  therefrom 

and  moving  with  it  through  frictional  contact. 

2.  An  endless  rope,  with  the  carriers  hanging  therefrom  and 

moving  with  it,  being  rigidly  fixed  in  position  on  the 
rope. 

3.  The  fixed  rope,  in  which  the  carriers  are  drawn  along  and 

hang  from  a  fixed  rope  which  acts  also  as  a  rail,  returning 
on  a  parallel  rope. 

4.  The  single  fixed  rope,  in  which  one  carrier. 'hanging  from  a 

fixed  rope,  b  drawn  to  and  fro  by  means  01  an  endless 
hauling  rope. 

5.  The  use  of  two  fixed  ropes  with  an  endless  hauling  rope,  in 

which  one  carrier  travels  in  one  direction,  while  the  other 
traveb  on  a  parallel  rope  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
b  a  serviceable  type  of  ropeway,  capable  of  beii^  used 
over  extremely  long  spans,  and  of  carrying  loads  up  to 
5  tons. 

6.  The  use  of  one  fixed  rope  placed  on  an  incline,  on  which  the 

carriers  (uncontrolled  by  hauling  ropes)  with  their  suspended 
loads  are  allowed  to  run  down  at  a  high  speed.  Thb  is 
generally  called  a  "  shoot." 

7.  Bullivant  s  system  of  aerial  ropeway  for  raiune,  lowering. 

and  transporting  heaver  loads,  Sy  means  of  which  a  load  can 
be  hoisted,  traversed  in  either  direction  and  deposited  at 
one  operation. 
The  flexibilitv  of  a  wire  rope  depends  upon  the  number  of  wires 
of  which  it  is  formed;  consequently  the  use  to  which  a  rope  is  to 
be  put  will  partly  determine  the  number  of  wires  used  in  its  con- 
struction.   In  some  cases  nearly  400  individual  wires  are  employed 
in  making  one  rope.    Fig.  8  shows  in  section  ten  different  types  of 
construction,  the  particulars  of  which  appear  below: — 

I.  Laid  rope  made  of  6  strands  of  7  wires  each.  This  is  the 
class  of  rope  most  frequently  used  for  hauling  ropes  where  the 
nxe  of  the  barrel  and  sheave  will  permit ;  it  b  also  the  make 
of  rope  in  general  use  for  standing  rigging,  and  b  such  as  is 
required  by  Lloyd's  reguUtions. 

a.  Hauling  rope  made  of  6  strands,  each  strand  bdng  of  7  wires 
covering  7  smaller  ones. 

3.  Hauling  rope  made  of  6  strands,  each  of  8  wires  covering 

7  smauler  ones. 

4.  Hauling  rope  mace  of  6  strands,  each  of  10  wires  covering 

7  smaller  ones. 

5.  Formed  rope  made  of  6  strands  of  19  wires  each.    In  larger 

nxes  thb  make  of  rope  is  used  for  standing  rigging  on  vessels. 
In  smaller  sixes  it  b  sometimes  used  for  running  rigging,  and 
it  b  the  usual  make  of  rope  for  trawl  warps. 

6.  Flexible  steel  wire  rope,  made  of  6  strandTs  each  of  12  wires, 

with  hemp  heart  and  hemp  centre  in  each  strand.  This  is 
the  usual  make  of  flexible  steel  wire  rope,  4^  in.  in  circum- 
ference and  smaller:  used  for  hawsers,  running  lifts,  hoists, 
etc. 

7.  Extra  flexible  steel  wire  rooe  made  df  *  6  strands  cadi  of 

24  wires. 

8.  Speaal  extra  flexible  steel  wire  rope  made  of  6  strands  each  of 

37  wires. 


9.  Specbl  extra  flesdble  steel  wire  rope  made  of  6  strands  each  of 
61  wires.  Thb  is  the  make  of  rope  usually  adopted  for  large 
ropes — say  over  10  in.  in  circumference — which  are  largely 
used  for  slipway  and  salvage  purposes. 

ID.  Cable-bid  rope»  Thb  is  an  obsolete  form  of  rope,  which  b 
composed  of  six  complete  ropes  twisted  together. 
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The  following  table  suppties  particulars  about  wire  ropes  which 
are  used  for  general  hauling  purposes:— 
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The  dbmeter  of  drums  and  sheaves  should  be  about  thirty  tiroes 
the  circumference  of  the  rope. 

For  shaft  winding  at  high  tpeed  one-tenth  of  the  brealdnj;  strain 
of  a  rope  b  sometimes  taken  as  a  fair  working  load.  For  inclines, 
the  proportion  of  load  to  breaking  strain  varies  according  to  gradient 
conaitions,  and  friction  should  be  allowed  for. 

The  first  requisite  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  ropes  is  the  selection 
and  blending  of  the  different  iron  ores.  The  different  processes 
through  which  the  metal  passes,  and  the  hammering  and  drawing 
into  rods,  require  great  experience,  and  give  to  it  the  peculbr  pro- 
perties that  are  essential  for  the  finished  article.  The  same  remarlcs 
apply  to  the  annealing  and  hardening  proce^pes,  duringwhich  the 
rods  are  drawn  through  dies  to  the  required  gauge.  The  ^re  is 
now  subjected  to  specbl  processes  of  galvanizing  in  order  to  make  it 
proof  against  atmospheric  and  other  influences.  Afterwards  it  is 
wound  on  bobbins  of  suitable  size,  a  definite  number  of  which  are 
mounted  on  the  forks  or  frames  of  the  stranding  machine.  These 
forks  are  swung  or  pivoted  between  disks,  which  are  keyed  on  a 
hollow  main  waft,  through  which  the  wires  or  other  material 
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intended  for  the  core  pam.  This  ooie  is  of  mich  a  siie  that  the 
Aggregate  number  of  wires  that  are  mounted  in  the  machine  exactly 
cover  it  in  a  spiral  direction. 

All  the  wires,  including  the  centre  core,  are  passed  through  their 
individual  hollow  spindles,  then  led  to  the  nose  or  head  of  the  machine, 
and  finally  passed  through  a  stationary  compression  block  to  draw- 
off  wheels.  The  speed  of  these  wheeu  u  regulated  in  proportion 
to  the  speed  of  the  machine  by  means  of  suitable  gearing.  During 
the  revolutions  of  the  machine  each  bobbin  and  U>rk  u  kept  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  floats  thus,  by  means  of  an  eccentric  ring 
behind  the  back  disk.  This  ring  is  connected  to  the  spindles  of  the 
bobbin  forks  by  means  of  small  cranks,  thus  preventing  any  torsional 
movement  that  would  otherwise  be  imparted  to  the  individual 
wires. 

Each  bobbin  i^  controlled  by  a  brake  which  acts  as  a  tensioning 
device  so  that  equal  strain  can  be  applied  to  each,  allowing  the 
wires  to  unwind  uniformly.  The  finished  strands  are  wound  in 
turn  upon  large  bobbins,  and  mounted  in  the  flyers  or  disla  of  tbe 
rope  closing  machine.  These  machines  are  similar  in  design  to 
the  stranding  machine,  but  are  naturally  much  heavier  in  construc- 
tion, and  therefore  revolve  at  a  proportionate  speed.  The  speed 
of  the  machines  varies  according  to  the  weight  of  material,  the 
siae  of  the  strands  and  the  construction  of  the  finished  rope.  The 
modem  machine,  or  the  type  most  generally  used,  makes  about 
fifty  revolutions  per  minute,  whilst  three  times  this  speed  is  often 
obtained  when  spinning  the  strands. 

The  rapid  strides  made  by  electricity  have  furnished  another 
large  branch  of  what  may  be  termed  wire  rope  manufacture.  The 
ropes  used  for  electrical  purposes  are  almost  invariably  termed 
cables,  and  there  are  many  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  them.  The 
wire  must  necessarily  possess  good  conducting  power,  and  be  com- 
paratively cheap.  Up  to  the  present  copper  has  proved  to  be  the 
chief  material  possessing  these  two  important  properties  in  com- 
bination :  hence  it  is  the  metal  par  excellence  for  electrical  conduction. 
Aluminium  and  alloys  have  oeen  tried  with  varying  degrees  of 
success. 

The  conductor  itself  consists  of  a  strand  of  aoSt  copper  wires, 
around  which  the  dielectric  or  non-conductine  material  is  placed. 
The  methods  of  .forming  the  strands  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
those  described  above.  The  dielectric  is  usually  paper,  spun  jute 
fibre,  vulcanised  india-rubber  or  vulcanized  bitumen.  If  the  fint 
two  dielectrics  are  used,  a  lead  sheath  is  necessary  to  enclose  the 
insulated  strand  and  so  exclude  moisture;  if  the  cable  is  likely 
to  get  damaged,  it  is  further  enclosed  by  steel  tapes  or  steel  wires, 
and  finally  covered  with  yam  or  braid.  Vulcanized  bitumen  u 
not  only  a  dielectric,  but  u  also  absolutely  impervious  to  moisture. 
Hence  in  many  instances  where  paper  or  fibre  is  employed  as  the 
principed  dielectric,  a  sheath  of  vulcanized  bitumen  is  used  instead 
of  lead  to  exclude  moisture.  Cables  are  also  made  with  a  single 
central  stand  of  copper  wires  in  addition  to  one  or  more  concentric 
layen  of  copper  wires,  the  layers  being  separated  by  some  dielectric 
material;  or  there  may  be  two  or  more  strands,  separately  insulated, 
and  more  or  less  elaborately  clothed  with  the  above-mentioned 
substances.  (T.  Wo.) 

ROPES,  JOHN  CODMAM  (1836-1899),  American  mtUtary 
historian  and  lawyer,  was  born-  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  38th  of 
April  1836,  the  son  of  a  leading  merchant  of  Boston  who  was 
engaged  in  business  in  Russia.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  faniily 
having  meantime  returned  to  Massachusetts,  he  developed  an 
affection  of  the  spine  which  eventually  became  a  permanent 
deformity.  His  courage  and  energy,  however,  did  not  allow 
him  to  yield  to  his  af9iction.  He  entered  Harvard  in  1853,  and 
graduated  in  1857.  His  interests  as  a  young  man  were  chiefly 
reli^ous,  legal  and  historical,  and  these  remained  with  him 
throughout  life,  his  career  as  a  lawyer  being  conspicuous  and 
succe»ful.  But  it  was  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  x86i 
which  fixed  his  attention  principally  on  military  history.  He 
ceaselessly  assisted  with  business  and  personal  help  and  friend- 
ship the  officers  and  men  of  the  3oth  Massachusetts  regiment,  in 
which  his  brother,  Henry  Ropes,  served  up  to  his  death  at 
Gettysburg,  and  aifter  the  war  he  devoted  himself  to  the  collec- 
tion and  elucidation  of  all  obtainable  evidence  as  to  its  incidents 
and  events.  In  this  work  his  dear  and  unprejudiced  legal 
mind  enabled  him  to  sift  the  truth  from  the  innumerable  public 
and  private  controversies,  and  the  ill-informed  allotment  of 
praise  and  blame  by  the  popular  historians  and  biographers. 
The  focus  of  bis  work  was  the  Military  Historical  Society  of 
Massachusetts,  which  he  founded  in  1876.  The  wori:  of  this 
lodety  was  the  collection  and  discussion  of  evidence  rehiting 
to  the  great  conflict.  Although  practically  every  member  of 
this  society  except  himself  had  fought  through  the  war,  and 
many,  such  as  Hancock  and  W.  F.  Smith,  were  general  offioen 


of  great  distinction,  it  was  from  first  to  last  maintained  and 
guided  by  Ropes,  who  presented  to  it  bis  mSitaiy  tibmy 
and  his  collection  of  prints  and  medals.  He  died  at  Boston 
on  the  a8th  of  October  1899.  His  princ^sal  wofk  is  an 
unfinished  Slary  of  ike  Cml  War,  to  whidi  be  devoted  most 
of  his  later  years;  this  covers  the  years  x86i-<$i.  The  Army 
under  Pope  is  a  detailed  narration  of  the  Virginia  campaign  of 
August-September  1862,  which  played  a  great  part  in  reversing 
contemporary  judgment  on  the  events  of  those  operatioos, 
notably  as  regards  the  unjustly-condemned  General  Fitz  John 
Porter.  Outside  America,  Ropes  b  known  chiefly  as  the  author 
of  Tk«  Campaign  of  Wakrloo^  which  is  one  of  the  standard 
vrorks  on  the  subject. 

The  greater  part  of  hu  studies  of  the  Civil  War  appears  in  die 
Military  Historical  Society's  publioitions.  Papers  00  the  Watcrioo 
campaign  appeared  in  the  AUanUc  MemtUy  of  June  t88i.  and  ta 
Scrihner's  Matfl*ine  of  March  and  April  1888.  Amoi^sc  his  mis- 
cellaneous works  is  a  paper  on  "  The  Likenesses  of  Juhus  Caesar  " 
in  Scribner's  MatoMine  (February  1887). 

See  Memoir  0/  John  Codmcn  Ropes  (Boston,  privately  printed 
1901). 

ROPB-WALKINO,  the  art  of  walking,  dancing  and  perfonn- 
ing  tricks  of  equilibrium  on  a  rope  or  wire  stretched  between 
two  supports.  It  has  been  popular  with  most  Asiatic  and 
European  peoples  from  the  beginning  of  history.  Bef(»«  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  a  rope  was  invariably  used,  and 
was  stretched  as  ti^tly  as  possible,  on  which  account  the  art 
was  called  Tightrope  Walking.  About  the  year  1875  the  dock 
wre,  stretched  loosely  from  support  to  support,  was  introduced, 
and  is  now  more  commonly  used.  The  performer  is  often 
aided  in  keepmg  his  balance  by  a  Chinese  umbrelU  or  a  kmg 
pole 

R0P8.  rtUCIEN  (1833-1898),  Belgian  painter,  designer  and 
engraver,  was  bom  at  Namur,  in  Belgium,  on  the  7th  of  July 
1833;  he  spent  his  childhood  in  that  town,  and  afterwards 
in  Brussels,  where  he  composed  in  1856,  for  his  friends  at  the 
imlversity,  the  Almanack  CrocodUien,  his  first  piece  of  woct. 
He  also  brought  out  two  Salons  lUnsiriSt  and  collaborated  on  the 
Crocodile,  a  magazine  produced  by  the  students.    The  hnmour 
shown  in  his  contributions  attracted  the  attention  of  publisher^ 
who  offered  him  work.    He  designed,  among  other  thiagi, 
frontispieces  for  Poulet-Malassis,  and  afterwards  for  Gay  and 
Douc6.     In  1859  he  began  to  contribute  to  a  satirical  jourasl 
in  Brussels  called  Uylenspiegd,  a  sort  of  Ckarivari.    The  issoe, 
limited  tmfortunately  to  two  years,  included  his  finest  litho- 
graphs.   About  1 86a  be  went  to  Paris  and  worked  at  Jaoqoe- 
mart's.      He  subsequently  xeturoed  to  Brussels,  where  be 
founded  the  short-lived  International  Society  of  Etchers.    In 
1865  he  brought  out  his  famous  "  Buveuse  d'Absinthe,"  whkh 
placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Belgian  engravers;  and  ia 
i87t  the  "Dame  au  Pantin."    After  1874  Rops  resided  ia 
Paris.    His  talent,  which  commanded  attention  by  its  oovd 
methods  of  expression,  and  had  been  stimulated  by  travels 
in  Hungary,  Holland  and  Norway,  whence  he  brouc^t  back 
characteristic  sketches,  now  took  a  soaring  flight.   To  say 
nothing  of  the  six  hundred  original  engravings  enumerated  ia 
Ramiro's  Catalogue  of  Rops*  Engraved  Work  (Paris,  Cooqutt, 
1887),  and  <»e  htmdred  and  eighty  from  lithognq>hs  (Ramiro's 
Catalogue  of  Rops*  Liikop^apks,  Paris,  Conquet,  1891),  beskkss 
large  number  of  ofl-paintings  in  the  manner  of  Courbet,  and  of 
pencil  or  pen-and-ink  dnwibgs,  he  executed  several  very  r^ 
markable  water-colour  pictures,  among  which  are  "  Le  Scandsk," 
1876;  "  Une  Attnpade,"  1877  (now  in  the  Brussels  Museum); 
a  "Tentation  de  St  Antoine,"   1878;  and    "  Pomocntes," 
1878.   Most  of  these  have  been  engraved  and  printed  in  cobors 
by  Bertrand.    From  x88o  to  1890  he  devoted  himself  principally 
to  illustrating  books:  Les  Rimes  de  joie,  by  Th£o  Hamran; 
Le  Vice  suprtme  and  Curieuse.  by  J.  P^Udan;  and  La  Dia- 
Migues,  by   Barbey  d'AurfivilIy;   VAmanle  dm  Christ,   by 
R.  Darzens;  and  Zadig,  by  Voltaire;  and  the  poems  of  St€phaae 
Mallarm^  have  frontispieces  due  to  his  fertile  tnd  powerful 
imagination.     Before  this  he   had   illustrated   the   Ligtmia 
Plamandes,  by  Ch.  Decoster;  Jeune  France,  by  Th.  (Saiitier; 
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and  brought  out  a  volume  of  Cent  Croquis  pour  rfjouir  Us 
HotmiUs  Cens.  His  last  piece  of  ^vork,  an  advertisement  of  an 
exhibition,  was  done  in  November  1896.  Rops  died  on  the 
33rd  of  August  Z898,  at  Essonnes,  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  estate 
he  had  purchased,  where  he  lived  in  complete  retirement  with 
bis  family.  Scorning  disf^y,  Ropa  almost  always  opposed 
any  exhibition  of  his  works.  However,  he  consented  to  join  the 
Art  Society  of  the  "  XX.,"  formed  at  Brussels  in  1884,  as  their 
revolutionary  views  were  in  harmony  with  the  independence  of 
his  spirit.  After  his  death,  in  1899,  the  Libre  Esth^tique, 
which  in  1894  had  succeeded  the  "XX.,"  arranged  a  retro- 
spective exhibition,  which  included  about  fifty  paintings  and 
drawings  by  Rops.  Rops  was  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  He  excelled  in  these  three 
methods  of  artistic  expression;  but  his 
engraved  work  is  the  most  important, 
both  as  to  mastery  of  techniqiM  and 
originality  of  ideas,  though  in  all  his 
talent  was  exceedingly  versatile.  Hardly 
any  artist  of  the  X9th  century  equalled 
him  in  the  use  of  the  dry-point  and  soft 
varnish.  By  his  assured  handling  and  admirable  draughts- 
manship, as  well  as  the  variety  of  Ms  sometimes  wildly  fantastic 
conceptions,  he  made  his  place  among  the  great  artists  of  his 
time.  "  Giving  his  figures  a  character  of  grace  which  never 
lapses  into  limpness,"  says  his  biographer,  E.  Ramiro,  "  he 
has  analysed  and  perpetuated  the  human  form  in  all  the  elegance 
and  development  impressed  on  it  by  modem  dvilization." 

In  1896  La  Plume  (Paris)  devoted  a  special  number  to  this  artist, 
'fully  illustiated,  by  which  the  public  were  made  aware  how  many  01 
his  works  are  unsuitable  for  display  in  the  drawing-room  or  boudoir. 
E.  Deman,  the  publisher  at  Brusaels,  brought  out  a  volume  in  1897 
with  the  title,  rtiicien  Raps  el  son  emvre—^pen  by  various  writers. 
We  may  also  mention  a  study  of  FUicien  Rops,  by  Eugene  Demolder 
(Paris,  Princebourde,  1894),  &nd  another  by  the  same  writer  in 
Trots  Contemporains  (E  Deinan,  1901);  Les  Ropstaoues,  by  Pierre 
Gaume,  brought  out  in  London,  1808;  and  the  admirable  notice 
by  T.  K.  Huysmans  in  his  volume  called  Certains,  (O.  M.*) 

ROQUELAURE,  a  title  derived  from  a  small  commune  in 
France  (dep.  of  Gers),  and  borne  by  a  French  family  of  Armagnac, 
one  member  of  whidi  was  Antoine,  baron  de  Roquelaure  (1544- 
1625),  who  was  in  the  service  of  Henry  IV.  before  he  became 
king,  and  after  his  accession  was  made  master  of  the  wardrobe, 
lieutenant-general  in  Auvergne  (1576)  and  Guienne  (1610),  and 
marshal  of  France  in  1614.  His  son,  Gaston  Jean  Baptiste 
de  Roqudaure  (16x7-1683),  a  celebrated  wit,  was  created  duke 
and  peer  of  France  in  1653,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
Guienne  in  2679.  Gaston's  son,  Antoine  Gaston  Jean  Baptiste 
de  Roquelaure  (1656-1738),  carried  on  the  family  reputation 
for  wit|^  and,  in  spite  of  his  military  incapacity,  received  the 
marshal's  bftton  in  1724. 

RORQUAL,  a  whale  of  a  long  and  elongated  shape,  with  a 
small  back-fin  and  a  number  of  longitudinal  pleatings  or  folds 
on  the  throat  (see  Cetacea).  The  name  rorqual  refers  to  these 
folds,  while  the  alternative  title  of  finner,  or  fin-whale,  marks 
an  important  difference  between  these  whales  (for  there  are 
several  species)  and  right-whales.  The  furrows  on  the  throat 
are  numerous  and  dose-set,  the  flipper  is  comparatively  small, 
and  the  dorsal  fin  distinct.  The  head  is  relatively  small,  flat 
and  pointed  in  front,  the  whalebone  short  and  coarse,  the 
body  long  and  slender,  and  the  tail  much  compressed  before  it 
expands  into  the  "flukes."  Rorquals  are  the  most  abundant 
and  widely  distributed  of  all  whales,  bdng  found  in  all  seas, 
except  the  extreme  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions.  There  are 
four  distinct  spedes  of  this  genus  in  British  seas.  Firstly, 
Sibbald's  rorqual,  or  blue  whale  {Balaenoptera  sibbaldi),  the 
largest  of  all  animals,  attaining  a  length  of  80  or  even  sometimes 
85  ft.  Its  colour  is  dark  bluish  grey,  with  small  whitish  qx>ts 
on  the  breast;  the  whalebone  is  black;  the  flippers  arelsiiger 
proportionally  than  in  other  rorquals,  measuring  one-seventh 
of  the  total  length  of  the  body;  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  small  and 
placed  far  back.  This  whale  has  usually  64  vertebrae,  of  which 
x6  bear  ribs.    Like  thfr  others,  this  spedes  seems  to  pass  the 


winter  in  the  open  seas,  and  approaches  the  coast  of  Norway 
at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  At  this  time  its  sole 
food  is  a  small  crustacean  {Euphausia  inermis),  which  swarms  in 
the  fjords.  Secondly,  we  have  the  common  rorqual  (B.  mus- 
culuSf  or  B.  physalus)  with  a  length  of  from  65  ft.  to  70  ft., 
and  of  a  greyish  slate-colour  above  and  white  underneath,  and 
the  whalebone  slate-colour,  variegated  with  yellow  or  brown. 
It  has  usually  63  vertebrae,  of  which  15  bear  ribs.  This  is  the 
commonest  of  all  the  large  whales  on  the  British  coasts;  scarcely 
a  winter  passing  without  the  body  of  one  being  washed  ashore, 
usually  after  stormy  weather,  and  frequently  on  the  south  coast, 
as  this  spedes  has  a  more  southern  range  than  the  last,  and  enters 
the  Mediterranean.     It  feeds  largdy  on  fish,  and  is  frequently 


Common  R(»qual  {Balaenopkra  musadus), 

seen  feasting  among  shoals  of  herrings.  Tbirdly  comes  Rudolphi's 
rorqual  (B.  borealis),  a  smaller  spedes,  scarcely  attaining  a 
length  of  50  ft.  It  is  bluish  black  above,  with  obk>ng  li^t- 
coloured  spots,  whilst  the  under-parts  are  more  or  less  white; 
the  whole  of  the  tail  and  both  sides  of  the  flippexa  are  black; 
the  whalebone  is  black,  and  the  bristly  ends  fine,  curling  and 
white;  the  flippers  are  very  small,  measuring  one-eleventh  of 
the  total  length  of  the  body.  There  are  56  vertebrae,  with 
14  pairs  of  ribs.  This  species,  according  to  Dr.  C.  Collett,  feed^ 
chiefly  on  minute  crustaceans,  mainly  Calanus  finmarchkus 
and  Euphausia  inermis,  and  not  on  fish.  Down  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  X9th  century  it  was  considered  the  rarest  of  the 
whales  of  European  seas,  and  was  only  known  from  a  few 
individuals  stranded  on  the  coasts  of  northern  Europe  at  long 
intervals.  The  most  southern  point  at  which  it  has  been  met 
with  is  Biarritz.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  whaling  station 
near  the  North  Cape  it  has  been  shown  to  be  a  regular  summer 
visitor.  Lastly,  the  lesser  rorqual,  B.  rostraiCf  the  sharp-nosed 
finner  of  American  whalers,  is  the  smallest  species  found  in 
the  northern  seas,  rarely  exceeding  30  ft.  in  length.  Its  colour 
is  greyish  bkick  above,  whilst  the  under-side  is  white,  induding 
the  whole  of  the  lower  side  of  the  tail;  the  inner  side  of  the  flippers 
is  also  white,  and  there  is  a  broad  white  band  across  the  outer 
side,  which  is  a  very  characteristic  mark  of  the  spedes;  the 
whalebone  is  yellowhh  white.  The  dorsal  fin  in  this  and  the 
preceding  spedes  is  comparatively  high,  and  placed  far  forwards 
on  the  body.  This  whale  has  usually  48  vertebrae,  of  which 
XI  bear  ribs.  It  is  common  in  summer  in  the  fjords  of  Norway, 
and  is  often  seen  around  the  British  Isles.  It  has  been  taken, 
though  rare^,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ranges  as  far  north  as 
Davis  Strait. 

Rorquals  are  met  with  in  almost  all  seas,  and  nearly  all  the 
individuab  carefully  examined,  whether  from  the  North  Pacific, 
the  Australian  seas  or  the  Indian  Ocean,  come  very  near  in 
structure  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  Atlantic  forms  described 
above,  so  much  so  that  some  zoologbts  believe  that  there  are 
but  four  spedes,  with  an  almost  cosmopolitan  range.  Other 
naturalists,  on  the  contraiy,  have  described  and  named  almost 
every  individual  specimen  captured  as  belonging  to  a  different 
spedes.  See  Whale  and  Hitmp-back  Whale.  (R.  L.*) 

RORSCHACH,  a  busy  commerdal  town  in  the  Swiss  canton 
of  St  Gall,  situated  on  the  .south-west  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, and  by  rail  62  m.  N.E.  of  Zurich,  xo  m.  S.E.  of  Romans- 
horn  and  57  m.  N.  of  Coire.  In  X900  its  popukition  was  9140, 
mostly  German-speaking,  while  there  were  5935  Romanists  to 
3139  Protestants.  From  1408  to  1798  it  belonged  to  the  abbot 
of  St  Gall,  and  then  to  the  canton  S&ntis  (named  canton  of  St 
GaU  in  1803)  of  the  Helvetic  Republic.  It  has  always  been  a 
great  commercial  centre,  though  now  superseded  by  Romanshorn 
as  regards  the  com  trade.  It  has  many  industrial  establish- 
ments, of  which  the  chief  is  one  for  the  manufacture  of  lace  and 
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muslin.  Above  the  town  is  the  old  convent  of  Mariaberg, 
originally  built  in  the  15th  centuiy  as  a  refuge  for  the  monks 
of  St  Gall  against  the  turbulent  citizens  oi  that  town,  but  now  a 
seminary  for  teachers.  From  Rorschach  a  cogwheel  railway  runs 
south-east  in  4^  m.  up  to  Heiden,  a  village  in  the  canton  of  Appen- 
zeU  well  known  for  its  goats'  whey  cure.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ROS,  or  De  Ros,  the  name  of  a  noble  En^^ish  family.  Robert 
de  Ros  (d.  1227),  a  son  of  Everard  de  Ros  (d.  1x91)  of  Helmsley, 
or  Hamlake,  in  Yorkshire,  possessed  lands  in  Yorkshire,  in- 
cluding Ros,  or  Ross,  in  Holdemess,  and  also  in  Normandy. 
He  served  King  John  in  several  ways,  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  and  obtained  lands  in  Northumberland,  where  he 
built  a  castle  at  Wark,  or  Werke.  About  12x5,  however,  he 
deserted  the  king  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  baronial 
party,  being  one  of  the  twenty-five  executors  of  Magna  Carta 
and  fighting  against  John  when  he  repudiated  this  engagement. 
He  submitted  to  Heniy  III.  and  became  a  monk  before  he  died 
in  X227.  His  wife  was  Isabella,  daughter  of  William  the  Lion, 
king  of  Scotland,  b^  whom  he  had  two  sons,  William  and 
Robert.  Robert  de  Ros  the  younger  (d.  1274),  was  an  itinerant 
justice  under  Henry  in.,  but  later  he  was  one  of  the  barons 
who  fought  against  this  king.  He  passed  much  of  his  time, 
however,  in  Scotland,  where  he  held  a  barony  and  where  he 
was  one  of  the  guardians  of  Margaret,  the  English  bride  of 
King  Alexander  III.  His  son  Robert  was  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment as  Lord  Ros  de  Werke  in  1295;  just  afterwards  he  revolted 
against  Edward  I.  and  his  lands  were  forfeited.  William  de 
Ros  (d.  X258),  the  elder  son  of  the  executor  of  Magna  Carta, 
had  a  son  Robert  (d.  X285),  who  was  summoned  to  parliament 
as  a  baron  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1264;  he  was  also  simimoned 
to  parliament  by  Edward  I.  His  son  William,  2nd  baron 
Ros  of  Helmsley,  or  Hamlake  (d.  13x7),  obtained  Bdvoir  Castle 
in  Leicestershire  through  his  mother  Isabel^  daughter  of  William 
d'Albini.  He  was  one  of  the  minor  claimants  for  the  aown  of 
Scotland  in  X292,  and  soon  afterwards  he  obtained  the  lands 
in  Northumberland  which  had  been  taken  from  his  traitorous 
cousin  Robert  de  Ros.  His  second  son,  John  de  Ros  (d.  1338), 
was  a  courtier  under  Edward  U.  Later  he  joined  Edward's 
queen,  Isabella^  was  summoned  to  parliament  by  Edward  III., 
and  <Ustlnguished  himself  on  the  sea.  Another  John  de  Ros 
(d.  1332),  bishop  of  Carlisle  from  X325  to  X332,  was  doubtless 
a  member  of  this  family. 

The  second  baron's  descendants  letained  the  -barony  of  Ros 
until  the  death  of  Edmund  de  Ros,  the  xith  baron,  in  October 
1508.  Edmund's  nephew  Sir  George  Manners  (d.  X5X3),  of 
Belvoir  and  Helmsley,  then  claimed  it,  and  was  called  Lord 
Ros,  or  Roos.  His  son,  Thomas  Manners,  the  X3th  baron 
(d.  X543),  was  created  earl  of  Rutland  in  X525,  but  the  barony 
was  separated  from  the  earldom  when  Thomas's  grandson 
Edward  died  in  1587,  leaving  an  only  child,  Elizabeth  (d.  1591), 
who,  as  heir  general  of  the  family,  became  Baroness  Ros,  or 
Roos.  Elizabeth  married  into  the  Cecil  family,  and  when  her 
only  child,  William  Cedl,  died  In  x6x8,  the  barony  reverted 
to  the  Manners  family,  Francis  Manners,  6th  earl  of  Rutland 
(1578-X632),  becoming  the  x8th  baron.  On  his  death  the 
barony  again  passed  16  a  female,  his  daughter  Katherine, 
through  whom  it  came  to  the  family  of  Villiers.  Then  in  1806, 
after  a  long  abeyance,  Cl^irlotte  (1769-X83X),  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Maimers  family, 
was  declared  Baroness  Ros,  or  Roos.  She  married  Lord  Henry 
Fitzgerald,  and  their  son,  Heniy  William  Fitzgefald-de-Ros 
(i 793-1839),  became  the  22nd  baron  on  his  mother's  death. 
In  1907,  on  her  father's  death,  Mary  Frances,  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Anthony  Dawson,  became  Baroness  Ros,  or  rather,  De  Ros, 
which  is  the  present  form  of  the  title.  For  a  long  time  after 
they  had  ceased  to  hold  the  barony  the  earls  and  dukes  of 
Rutland  continued  to  style  themselves  Lords  Roos. 

ROS,  SIR  RICHARD  (b.  1429),  EngUsh  poet,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Ros,  lord  of  Hamlake  (Helmsley)  in  Yorkshire  and  of  Belvoir 
in  Leicestershire,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  March  1429.  In 
Harl.  MS.  372  the  poem  of  "  La  Belle  Dame  sanz  Mercy, "  first 
printed  in  W.  Thynne's  Chaucer  (1532),  has  the  ascription 


"Translatid  out  of  Frenche  by  Sir  Richard  Ros."  "La  Belle 
Dame  sanz  Mercy"  is  a  long  and  rather  dull  poem  from  the  Ficndi 
of  Alain  Chartitf,  and  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  tbe 
xsth  century.  It  is  written  in  the  Midland  dialect,  and  is 
suzprisiiudy  modem  in  diction.  The  opening  lines^ 
"  Half  in  a  dieme,  not  fully  wei  awaked. 
The  golden  sleep  me  wrapped  under  faia  wing," 

have  often  been  quoted,  but  tljic  ^i^ogw  between  tbe  very 
long-suffering  lover  and  the  cruel  lady  does- not  maintain  thb 
high  level 

See  W.  W.  Skeat,  CkoMcenan  and  Other  Pieces  (1897);  and  Dr. 
H.  GrShler,  Ueber  Richard  Ros'  mittdeH^isehe  Urbertrtmrng  .  .  . 
(Breslau,  1886). 

ROSA,  CARL  AUGUST  NICHOLAS  (1843-1889),  Englxsh 
musical  impresario,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  his  family  name 
(which  he  subsequently  changed)  being  Rose.  He  started  as 
a  solo  violinist,  studying  at  Leipzig  and  Paris,  and  also  had 
considerable  success  as  a  conductor  both  in  England  aind 
America;  and  it  was  at  New  York  in  1867  that  he  met  and 
married  the  famous  operatic  soprano  Madame  ParejMi  (1836- 
X874),  at  whose  death  be  afterwards  endowed  a  Parepa-Rosa 
scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music -in  LondocL  In 
X875  he  started  tho  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  for  producing 
the  best  operas  in  English  versions,  and  both  during  his  own 
life  and  aftex  bis  death  this  company  had  mucb  to  do  with 
popularizing  good  music  in  England,  encouraging  native  com- 
posers and  training  a  number  of  excellent  singers.  Carl  Rosa 
married  a  second  time  in  x88X|  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  joCh 
of  April  X889. 

ROSA,  MORTEN  the  name  of  a  great  glader-dad  xxMSuntaia 
mass  (the  name  comes  from  the  Aostan  patois  word  roesc, 
meaning  a  glader)  ythidi  rises  S.E.  of  Zermatt,  and  00  the 
frontier  between  Switzerland  (canton  of  the  Valais)  and  Italy. 
Ten  summits  in  this  huge  mass  are  distinguished  by  name,  of 
which  four  (the  Nordend,  X5,X32  ft.,  the  Zumsteinspitze,  15,004 
ft.,  the  Signalkuppe  or  Punta  Gnifetti,  14,965  ft.,  and  the 
Parrotspitze,  14,643  ft.)  rise  on  the  frontier.  The  five  lower 
summits  are  on  the  Italian  slope,  but  the  highest  of  all,  the 
Dufourspitze,  15,2x7  ft.  (so  named  by  the  Swiss  govenmsent 
in  honour  of  General  Dufour,  the  head  of  the  great  survey  whkfa 
first  accurately  fixed  the  position  of  these  points),  rises  W.  of 
the  frontier  ridge,  on  a  buttress,  and  is  thus  entirely  in  Switar- 
land,  of  which  it  is  the  culminating  peak  (and  not,  as  often 
stated,  the  Dom,  14,942  ft.,  in  the  Mischabel  group).  Tbe 
loftiest  point  of  the  Dufourspitze  was  first  attained  in  xSss  by 
a  large  English  party,  which  included  Messrs  G.  and  C.  Smyth, 
C.  Hudson,  Birkbeck  and  Stevenson.  The  Zumstetn^txe 
was  first  climbed  in  X820,  the  Signalkuppe  Con  top  of  which 
there  is  now  a  club  hut)  in  1842,  the  Nordend  in  186  x  and  the 
Parrotspitze  in  1863.  The  ascent  of  all  the  points  named  is  not 
difficult  from  the  Swiss  side,  but  excessively  dangerous  on  tbe 
east  or  Italian  side.  (W.  A.  B.  Cj 

ROSA,  SALVATOR  (16X5-X673),  Italian  painter  of  the  Nea- 
politan school,  was  bom  in  Arendla,  in  the  outskirts  of  Naples, 
in  16x5:  the  precise  day  is  given  as  the  20th  of  June,  and  also 
as  the  2xst  of  July.  His  father,  Vito  Antonio  de  Rosa,  a  land 
surveyor,  was  bent  upon  making  the  youth  a  lawyer,  or  dse  a 
priest,  and  sent  him  to  study  in  the  convent  of  the  Somasdii 
fathers.  Here  Salvator  began  showing  a  turn  for  art:  he  west 
In  secret  to  his  maternal  uncle  Paolo  Greco  to  learn  the  imictioe 
of  painting,  but  soon  found  that  Greco  had  little  pictorial  k»t 
to  impart,  so  he  transferred  himself  to  his  own  brother-m^v 
Francesco  Fracanzaro,  a  pupil  of  Ribera,  and  afterwards  had 
some  practice  under  Ribera  himself.  Above  all  he  went  to 
nature,  frequenting  the  Neapolitan  coast,  and  keeping  hb  eyes 
open  and  his  hand  busy.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  lost  his 
father;  the  widow  was  left  unprovided  for,  with  at  least  five 
children,  and  Salvator  found  himself  immersed  in  a  sea  of 
troubles  and  perplexities,  with  nothing  for  the  while  to  stem 
them  except  a  buoyant  and  adventurous  temperamenL  He 
obtained  some  instruction  imder  the  battle-painter  Aniello 
Falcone,  but  chiefly  painted  in  solitude,  haunting  runaotae 
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and  desolate  spots,  beaches,  mountains,  caverns,  verdure-clad 
recesses.  Hence  he  became  in  process  of  time  the  initiator  of 
romantic  landscape,  with  a  special  turn  for  scenes  of  strange  or 
picturesque  aspect — often  turbulent  and  rugged,  at  times  grand, 
and  with  suggestions  of  the  sublime.  He  picked  up  scanty 
doles  when  he  could  get  them,  and  his  early  landscapes  sold 
for  a  fewK.  pence  to  petty  dealers.  The  first  person  to  discover 
that  Rosa's  work  was  not  as  trumpery  as  it  was  cheap  was  the 
painter  Lanfranco,  who  bought  some  of  the  paintings,  and 
advised  the  youth  to  go  to  Rome.  Hither  in  1635,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  Rosa  betook  himself;  be  studied  with  enthusiasm, 
but,  catching  fever,  he  returned  to  Naples  and  Falcone,  and  for 
a  while  painted  nothing  but  battlepieces,  and  these  without 
exciting  any  attention.  This  class  of  work  was  succeeded  by 
(he  landscape  art  peculiarly  characteristic  of  him — wild  scenes 
wildly  peopled  with  shepherds,  seamen  or  especially  soldiers. 
He  then  revisited  Rome,  and  was  housed  by  Cardinal  Bran- 
caccio;  this  prelate  being  made  bishop  of  Viterbo,  Rosa  painted 
for  the  Chiesa  delta  Morte  a  large  and  noticeable  picture  of  the 
*'  Incredulity  of  Thomas  " — the  first  work  of  sacred  art  which  we 
find  recorded  from  his  hand.  At  Viterbo  he  made  acquaintance 
with  a  mediocre  poet  named  Abati,  and  was  hence  incited  to  try 
his  own  faculty  in  verse.  He  then  returned  to  Naples.  Here 
the  monopolizing  triumvirate — Ribera,  Caracdolo  and  Corenzio 
— were  still  powerful.  Rosa  was  as  yet  too  obscure  to  suffer  from 
their  machinations;  but,  having  painted  a  picture  of  "  Tityus 
Torn  by  the  Vulture."  which  went  to  Rome  and  there  produced 
a  great  sensation,  he  found  it  politic  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  fame,  and  once  more,  in  1638,  resought  the  papal  city. 

Rosa  was  a  ntan  of  facile  and  versatile  genius,  and  had  by 
this  time  several  strings  to  his  bow.  It  is  said  that, still  keeping 
painting  steadily  in  view  as  his  real  objective,  he  resolved  to 
secure  attention  first  as  a  musician,  poet,  improvisatore  and 
actor — his  mother-wit  and  broad  Neapolitan  dblect  (which 
appears  to  have  stuck  to  him  through  life)  standing  him  power- 
fully in  stead.  In  the  carnival  he  masqucd  as  Formica  and 
Capitan  Coviello,  and  bustled  about  Rome  distributing  satirical 
prescriptions  for  diseases  of  the  body  and  more  particularly 
of  the  mind.  As  Formica  he  inveighed  against  the  farcical 
comedies  acted  in  the  Trastevere  under  the  direction  of  the 
celebrated  Bernini.  Some  of  the  actors,  in  one  of  their  per- 
formances, retaliated  by  insulting  Rosa,  but  the  public  was 
with  him,  and  he  now  enjoyed  every  form  of  success — social 
prestige,  abundant  commissions  and  any  amount  of  money, 
which  he  was  wont  to  throw  about  broadcast  to  the  populace. 
In  1646  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  Masanicllo;  certain  it  is  that 
he  sympathized  with  and  admired  the  fisherman  autocrat,  for  a 
passage  in  one  of  his  satires  proves  this.  His  actual  share  in  the 
insurrection  is,  however,  dubious;  it  appears  only  in  recent 
narratives,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  well-known  story 
that  at  one  time  he  herded  with  a  band  of  brigands  in  the 
Abruzzi — an  incident  which  cannot  be  conveniently  dove-tailed 
into  any  of  the  known  dates  of  his  career.  As  regards  the 
popular  revolt  against  Spanish  tyranny,  it  is  alleged  that  Rosa, 
along  with  other  painters — Coppola,  Porpora,  Domenico  Gar- 
giuolo,  Dal  Po,  Masturzo,  the  two  Vaccari  and  Cadogna — all 
under  the  captaincy  of  Aniello  Falcone,  formed  the  Compagnia 
dcUa  Morte^  whose  mission  it  was  to  hunt  up  Spaniards  in  the 
streets  and  despatch  them,  not  sparing  even  those  who  had 
sought  some  place  of  religious  asylum.  He  painted  a  portrait  of 
Masaniello — probably  from  reminiscence  rather  than  from  life: 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  he  painted  him  several  times  over  in  less 
than  Ufe  size.  On  the  approach  of  Don  John  of  Austria  the 
blood-stained  Comptignia  dispersed,  Rosa  escaping  or  at  any 
rate  returning  to  Rome.  Here  he  painted  some  important 
subjects,  showing  the  uncommon  bent  of  his  mind  as  it  passed 
from  landscape  into  history — "  Democritus  amid  Tombs,"  the 
"  Death  of  Socrates,"  "  Regulus  in  the  Spiked  Cask  "  (these  two 
are  now  in  England),  "Justice  Quitting  the  Earth,"  and  the 
"  Wheel  of  Fortune."  This  last  work,  the  tendency  of  which 
bitingly  satirical,  raised  a  storm  of  ire  and  remonstrance. 
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Rosa,  endeavouring  at  conciliation,  published  a  description  of 
its  meaning  (probably  softened  down  not  a  little  from  the  real 
facts) ;  none  the  less  an  order  for  his  imprisonment  was  issued, 
but  ultimately  withheld  at  the  instance  of  some  powerful  friends. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Rosa  wrote  his  satire  named  Babylon, 
under  which  name  Rome  was  of  course  indicated. 

Cardinal  Giancarlo  de'  Medici  now  invited  the  painter  to 
leave  Rome — which  had  indeed  become  tog  hot  to  hold  him — 
for  Florence.  Salvator  gladly  assented,  and  renuiined  in  the 
Tuscan  capital  for  the  better  part  of  nine  years,  introducing 
there  the  new  style  of  landscape;  he  had  no  pupils,  but  various 
imitators.  Lorenzo  Lippi  the  painto-  poet,  and  oihte  "beaux 
espriis  shared  with  Rosa  the  hospitalities  of  the  cardinal,  and 
they  formed  an  academy  named  /  Percossi  (the  Stricken), 
indulging  in  a  deal  of  ingenious  jollity— Rosa  being  aUke  ap- 
plauded as  painter,  poet  and  musidan.  His  chief  intimate  at 
this  time  was  Lippi,  whom  he  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the 
poem  //  MaimantUe  Racguistato.  He  was  well  acquainted 
also  with  Ugo  and  Giulio  Maffd,  and  housed  with  them  more 
than  once  in  Volterxa,  where  he  wrote  other  four  satires— 
Music,  Poetry,  Painiing  and  War.  About  the  same  time  he 
painted  his  own  portrait,  now  in  the  Ufiizi  Gallery  of  Florence. 
Finally  he  reverted  once  more  to  Rome,  and  hardly  left  that 
dty  again.  Much  enmity  still  brooded  there  against  him,  taking 
the  form  more  especially  of  an  allegation  that  the  satires  which 
he  zealously  read  and  diffused  in  MS.  were  not  his  own  pro- 
duction,  but  filched  from  some  one  else.  Rosa  indignantly 
repelled  this  charge,  which  remains  indeed  quite  unsubstan* 
tiated,  although  it  is  true  that  the  satires  deal  so  extensivdy 
and  with  such  ready  manipu^ition  in  classical  names,  allusions 
and  anecdotes,  that  one  is  rather  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  the  period 
of  his  busy  career  at  which  Rosa  could  possibly  have  imbued 
his  mind  with  such  a  multitude  of  semi-erudite  details.  It 
may  perhaps  be  legitimate  to  suppose  that  his  literary  friends  in 
Florence  and  Volterra  had  coached  him  up  to  a  large  extent — 
the  satires,  as  compositions,  remaining  none  the  less  strictly 
and  fully  his  own.  To  confute  his  detractors  he  now  wrote  the 
last  of  the  series,  entitled  Efny,  Among  the  pictures  of  his 
closing  years  were  the  admired  "  Battlepiece "  now  in  the 
Louvre,  painted  in  the  short  space  of  forty  days,  fidl  of  long- 
drawn  carnage,  with  ships  burning  in  the  ofiing;  "  Pythagoras 
and  the  Fishermen;"  the  "Oath  of  CaUline"  (Pilti  Gallery); 
and  the  very  celebrated  "Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor" 
(Louvre),  which  is  almost  his  latest  work.  He  undertook  a 
scries  of  satirical  portraits,  to  be  dosed  by  one  of  himself;  but 
while  occupied  with  this  project  he  was  assailed  by  dropsy, 
which,  after  lasting  fully  half  a  year,  brought  his  life  to  a  close 
on  the  15th  of  March  1673.  In  his  last  moments  he  married  a 
Florentine  named  Lucrezia,  who  kept  his  house  and  had  borne 
him  two  sons,  one  of  them  surviving  him,  and  he  died  in  a  con- 
trite frame  of  mind.  He  lies  buried  in  the  Chiesa  dcgli  AngeU, 
where  a  portrait  of  him  has  been  set  up.  Salvator  Rosa,  after 
the  hard  struggles  of  his  early  youth,  had  always  been  a  success- 
ful man,  and  he  left  a  handsome  fortune. 

Rosa  was  indisputably  a  great  leadci;  in  that  modem  tendency 
of  fine  art  towards  the  romantic  and  picturesque  which,  developing 
in  various  directions  and  by  diversified  processes,  has  at  last  almost 
totally  differentiated  modern  from  olden  art.  He  saw  appearances 
with  a  new  eye,  and  presented  new  images  of  them  on  his  canvases, 
and  deserves  therefore  all  the  credit  due  to  a  vigorous  innovator, 
even  if  we  contest  the  absolute  value  of  his  pnxiuct.  He  himself 
courted  reputation  for  his  historical  works,  laying  comparatively 
little  stress  on  his  landscapes:  in  portraits  he  was  forcible.  In 
chiaroscuro  he  is  simple  and  effective;  his  dei*ign  has  energy  and 
a  certain  grandeur,  without  any  high  type  of  form  or  any  superior 
measure  of  correctness.  His  colour  is  too  constantly  of  a  sandy  or 
yellowish-grey  tone.  Personally  he  was  a  man  of  high  spirit,  and  he 
sold  his  pictures  at  large  prices,  more  (it  is  said)  to  assert  the  honour 
of  his  art  than  from  love  of  money ;  rather  than  sell  them  cheap  he 
destroyed  them.  In  his  later  Florentine  period  he  etched  several 
of  his  works,  subjects  of  mythology,  soldiering,  Ac.  He  was  choleric, 
but  kind  and  generous.  Though  a  man  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  and 
a  jovial  boon  companbn.  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  vicious 
in  any  serious  degree.^  He  was  talkative,  very  sharp-tongued  and 
an  unblushing  encomiast  of  his  own  performances.  Amon^  his 
pictures  not  already  mentioned  we  may  name,  in  the  National 
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Gallery,  London,  "Mercurv  and  the  Dishonest  Woodman,**  and 
three  others;  in  Ravnham  Hall,  "Bclisarius";  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  "  Diogenes  ;  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  a  grand  portrait  of  a  man 
in  armour,  and  the  "  Temptation  of  St  Anthony,  which  contains 
his  own  portrait.  This  last  subject  appears  also  in  St  Petersbuiig, 
and  in  the  Berlin  Gallery. 

The  satires  of  Salvator  Rosa  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
have  generally  received.  There  are,  however,  two  recent  boolca 
taking  account  of  them — by  Cesareo,  1892,  and  Cartclli,  1899.  The 
satires,  though  considerably  spread  abroad  during  his  lifetime,  were 
not  publishra  until  17 19.  They  are  all  in  terza  rima,  written 
without  much  literary  correctness,  but  remarkably  spirited,  pointed 
and  even  brilliant.  They  are  slashingly  denunciatory,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  too  monotonous  in.  treatment.  Rosa  here  appears  as 
a  very  severe  castigator  of  all  ra^ka  and  conditions  of  men,  not 
sparing  the  highest,  and  as  a  champion  of  the  poor  and  down^trodden, 
and  of  moral  virtue  and  Catholic  faith.  It  seems  odd  that  a  man 
who  took  so  free  a  part  in  the  pleasures  and  diveniions  of  life  shoul^ 
be  so  ruthless  to  the  ministers  of  these.  The  satire  on  Music  exposes 
the  insolence  and  profligacy  of  musicians,  and  the  shame  of  courts 
and  churches  in  encouraging  them.  Poetry  dwells 
on  the  jpcdantry,  imitativeness,  adulation,  affectation 
and  incfecency  of  poet»— also  their  poverty,  and  the 
neglect  with  which  they  were  treated ;  and  there  is  a 
very  vigorous  sortie  against  oppressive  governors  and 
aristocrats.  Tasso's  glory  is  upheld;  Dante  is  s|x>kcn 
of  as  obsolete,  and  Ariosto  as  corrupting.  Painting 
inveighs  against  the  pictorial  treatment  of  squalid, 
subjects,  such  as  beggars  (though  Rosa  must  surely 
himself  have  bean  partly  responsible  for  this  mis- 
direction of  the  art),  against  the  ignorance  and  lewd- 
ness of  painters,  and  their  tricks  of  trade,  and  the 
gross  indecorum  of  painting  sprawling  half-naked 
saints  of  both  sexes.  War  (which  contains  the 
eulo^  of  Masanicllo)  derides  the  folly  of  hireling 
soldiers,  who  fight  and  perish  while  kings  stay  at 
home;  the  vile  morals  of  Kines  and  lords,  heresy  and 
unbelief  also  come  in  for  a  flagellation.  In  Babylon 
Rosa  represents  himself  as  a  fisherman,  Tirrcno,  con- 
stantly unlucky  in  his  net-hauls  on  the  Euphrates; 
he  converses  with  a  native  of  the  country,  Ergasto.  Babylon 
(Rome)  is  very  severely  treated,  and  Naples  much  the  same. 
Envy  (the  last  of  the  ,satires,  and  generally  accounted  the  best, 
although  without  strong  apparent  reason)  represents  Rosa  dreaming 
that,  as  he  is  about  to  inscribe  in  all  modesty  his  name  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  glory,  the  goddess  or  fiend  of 
Envy  obstructs  him,  and  a  long  yitcrcnange  of  reciprocal  objurga- 
tions ensues.  Here  occurs  the  highly  charged  portrait  of  the 
chief  Roman  detractor  of  Salvator  (we  are  not  aware  that  he  has 
ever  been  identified  by  name);  and  the  painter  protests  that  he 
would  never  condescend  to  do  any  of  the  lascivious  work  in  painting 
so  shamefully  in  vogue. 

As  authorities  for  the  life  of  Salvator  Rosa,  Passeri,  Vite  de* 
Pittori,  may  be  consulted,  and  Salvini,  Satire  e  Vita  di  Salvator 
Rosa;  also  Baldinucci  and  Dominici.  The  L4fe  by  Lady  Morgan  iti 
a^romantic  treatment,  mingling  tradition  or  mere  fiction  with  fact. 

an 
) 

ROSACEAB,  in  botany,  a  large  cosmopolitan  family  of  seed- 
bearing  plants  belonging  to  the  subclass  Polypetalae  of  Dicoty- 
ledons and  containing  about  90  genera  with  2000  species.  The 
plants  vary  widely  in  manner  of  growth.  Many  are  herbaceous, 
growing  erect,  as  Geum,  or  with  slender  creeping  stem,  as  in 
species  of  PolentiUot  sometimes  sending  out  long  runners,  as 
in  strawberry;  others  are  shrubby,  as  raspberry,  often  associ- 
ated with  a  scrambling  habit,  as  in  the  brambles  and  roses, 
while  apple,  cherry,  pear,  plum  and  other  British  fruit  trec9 
represent  the  arborescent  habit.  Vegetative  propagation  takes 
place-  by  means  of  runners,  which  root  at  the  apex  and  form 
a  new  plant,  as  in  strawberry;  by  suckers  springing  from  the 
base  of  the  shoot  and  rising  to  form  new  leafy  shoots  after 
running  for  some  distance  beneath  the  soil,  as  in  raspb^ry; 
or  by  shoots  produced  from  the  roots,  as  in  cherry  or  plum. 
The  scrambling  of  the  brambles  and  roses  is  effected  by  means 
of  prickles  on  the  branches  and  leaf-stalks. 

The  leaves,  which  are  arranged  alternately,  are  umple,  as  in 
apple,  cherry,  &c.,  but  more  often  compound,  with  leaflets 
palmately  arranged,  as  in  strawberry  and  species  of  Potentilla, 
or  pinnatcly  arranged,  as  in  the  brambles,  roses,  mountain  ash, 
&c.  A  difference  in  this  re^>ect  often  occurs  in  one  and  the 
same  genus,  as  in  Pyrus^  where  apple  (P.  Malus),  and  pear 
(P.  communis)  have  umple  leaves,  whereas  mountain  ash  or 
rowan  (P.    aucuparia)   has  pinnately  compound  leaves.    In 


warm  climates  the  leaves  are  often  leathery  and  evergreei. 
The  leaves  ^e  stipulate,  the  stipules  being  sometimes  «nall  and 
shortlived,  as  in  Pyrits  and  Prunus  (cherry,  plum,  &c.),  or 
more  important  structures  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  leaf -stalk, 
as  in  roses,  brambles,  &c    The  flowers,  which  are  regular. 


generally  bisexual,  and  often  showy,  are  sometimes 
singly,  as  in  some  species  of  rose,  or  of  the  doudbeny  iHabta 
ckamaemorus)f  or  few  or  more  together  in  a  oorymbose  imaner, 
as  in  some  T09s^  hawthorn  and  others.  The  inflorescence  in 
agrimony  is  a  raceme,  in  PoUrium  a  dense-flowered  spike,  in 
Spiraea  a  number  of  cymes  arranged  in  a  corymb.  The  paiu 
of  the  flowers  arc  arranged  on  a  5-merous  plan,  with  genonOy 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  stamens  and  cnxpeh. 
The  shape  of  the  thalamus  or  floral 'receptacle,  and  the  reiative 
position  and  number  of  the  stamens  and  caipds  and  tlie 
character  of  the  fruit,  vary  widdy  and  form  Hi^tin^iS^hiwg 


The  novel,  A  Company  of  Death,  by  Albert  Cotton,  1904,  gives  i 
interesting  picture  of  balvator  Ro8»at  Naples.  (W.  M.  R. 


After  Focke  ia  JITaMi.  PJlammfawuXUn,  tmtfvStrabuicer's  IcMack  ier  Btttmk,  by 

of  GiHUv  Fiacbcr. 

Fig.  I. — Three  flowers  cut  through  longitudinally  to  show  different  forat 
of  receptacles  in  the  Rosauae:  l,  Comarum  palustre;  a,  AkkemtiUa  alpimmi 
3,  Pyrus  Mains. 

features  of  the  different  suborders,  six  of  which   may    be 
recognized. 

Suborder  I.  Spiraeoideae  is  charactcriied  by  a  flat  or  d^^tly 
concave  receptacle  on  which  the  carpels.  fret]uently  five  in  nonber, 
form  a  central  whori;  each  ovary  contains  several  ovules^  asd 
the  fruit  is  a  follicle.  There  are  five  sepals,  five  petak  and  the 
stamens  vary  from  ten  to  indefinite.  The  plants  are  generally 
shrubs  with  simple  or  compound  leaves  and  racemes  or  panidrs  of 
numerous  small  white,  rose  or  purple  flowers.  This  suborder,  wfai^ 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  order  Saxifragaccae,  contains  17  jfepetMi 
chiefly  north  temperate  in  distribution.  The  laigesc  is  Spinea, 
numerous  species  of  which  are  cultivated  in  gardens;  5.  sa&cifoUa 
occurs  in  Britain  apparently  wild  in  plantations,  but  b  not  indigcBotia. 
The  native  British  meadow-sweet  (5.  Ulmaria)  and  drc^nrort 
(5.  FUipendula)  have  been  placed  in  a  separate  genus,  Viwtena, 
and.  included  in  the  Rosoideae  on  account  of  their  one-seeded  fndt. 
Quiliaja  saponaria  is  the  Chilean  soap  tree;  the  bark  coataiss 
saponin. 

Suborder  II.  Ponundeae  ts  characterized  by  a  deep  cup-shaped 
recxptade  with  the  inner  wall  of  which  the  five  or  fewer  carpels  are 
united  (fig.  i,  3):  the  carpels  are  also  united  with  each  otlwr,  and 
each  contains  generally  two  ovules.  The  fruit  is  made  up  of  the  tai^ 
fleshy  receptacle  surrounding  the  ripe  ovaries,  the  endocarpof  ^kich 
is  leathery  or  stony  and  contains  one  seed.  The  plants  are  shrubs 
or  trees  with  simple  or  pinnately  compound  leaves  and  white  or 
rose-coloured  often  showy  flowers,  with  five  sepals  and  pctab  asd 
indefinite  stamens.  The  14  genera  are  distributed  throL^gh  tlie 
north  temperate  sone,  extending  southwards  in  the  New  \^orkl  to 
the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chile.  The  largest  genus,  Pyrus,  with  about 
50  species,  includes  apple  (P.  Mains),  pear  (JP.  commmmis)  (fig.  2}. 
wild  service  (P.  torminalis),  rowan  or  mountain-ash  (P.  aucuparia), 
and  white  beam  (P.  Aria).  MespUus  (medlar)  and  CotemeasUtr  are 
also  included.   (See  separate  articles  for  most  of  the  above.) 

Suborder  III.  Rosoideae  is  characteriied  by  the  receptacle  beteg 
convex  and  swollen  (fig.  1,  i).  as  in  strawberry,  or  cup-shaped,  at 
in  rose  (fig.  4).  and  baring  numerous  carpels,  each  01  which  co«> 
tains  one  or  two  ovules,  while  the  fruit  is  one-seeded  and  inde- 
hisccnt.  The  39  genera  are  grouped  in  tribes  according  to  tbe 
form  of  the  receptacle  and  of  the  fruit.  The  Potcntilleae  hear  tbe 
carpels  on  a  large,  rounded  or  convex  outj^rowth  of  the  recepcack. 
In  the  laree  genus  Rubus  (fig.  3)  the  npe  ovaries  form  dmpek 
upon  the  dry  receptacle;  the  ^enus  is  almost  cosmopolitan.  W 
the  majority  of  species  occur  in  the  forest  region  01  the  Bortk 
temperate  cone  and  in  the  mountains  of  tropical  Amcrira.  Jt 
frutuosus  is  blackberry.  R.  Idaeus,  raspberry,  and  R.  Ckam»- 
morns,  cloudberry.  In  the  flower  of  Potentiua,  Frataria  (stn«- 
berry)  and  a  few  allied  genera  an  epicalyx  b  formed  by  stipsbr 
structures  arising  at  the  base  of  the  sepals.  The  fruits  ooiusc  <tf 
numerous  dry  achenes  borne  in  Fragaria  00  the  much-enlarged 


3.—Kiitiii  fiHliieiui  (bUcbbcriy).         flo>crii>i  branch,  1 
{■ludirul  Kcliiin  ol  ■  Rower;  3,  fniil ;  4.  Aofal  diagram. 

Tht  RoK«  comixiK  llic  bijc  omul  Kdu.  chincietited  by  1 

can"'*  *^'ch  'w™  dry  onc-iwded  IniM*  rnvpkipcd  in  llic  brighf 

of  the  torut-  TTic  plantt  are  thnibi  tiearing  pnrktn  on  (he  trem' 
«nd  kavei;  many  tpeciei  have  a  KrambUno  nalni  leiembling  ihi 
bnrnblei.  The  ipeciet  ot  ftoia,  like  Ihote  ol  ffnAia,  arr  eatremelj 
variable,  ind  a  Breat  number  ol  lubipeciea.  varietict  and  lorrm 
have  been  dncribed.  The  Santuinrbcar  an  a  rtdund  tonn  o 
K<»oi(lc>»   Tb*  diy  ane-(Mded  Tniil  1*  ucloatd  in  Uk  iira-iiu[in 


--     l,mZtt\rnt^Ko!it'(Sii'l.S.6 

en  oantinK.  ai  in  AklumiUii  (bdy'i  -      - 


or  htocMhom).  _     _   

the  almond  (P.  Amnl'l'i).  <n<h  ihe  nearly  allied 
pcTSica).  cherry  (,P.  Cmiin),  binfcherry  {/•.  Fodm) 


—   .ubwetiea— >>.   iPiwu   blue 
>llice)_.  P.  ia^tKa  (wild  ptum). 
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ROSAMOND— ROSARY 


ROSAMOND,  known  as  "The  Fair"  (d.  e.  X176),  mistress 
of  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Walter  de  Clifford  of  the  family  of  Fitz-Ponce. 
The  evidence  for  the  paternity  is,  however,  only  an  entry  of 
a  statement  made  by  the  jurors  of  the  manor  of  Corfham  in  a 
Hundred  Roll  of  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
(1374),  great  grandson  of  Henry  II.  Rosamond  is  said  to  have 
been  Henry's  mistress  secretly  for  several  years,  but  was  openly 
acknowledged  by  him  only  when  he  imprisoned  his  wife  Eleanor 
of  Acquitaine  as  a  punishment  for  her  encouragement  of  her 
sons  in  the  rebellion  of  1173-74.  She  died  in  or  about  X176, 
and  was  buried  in  the  nunnery  church  of  Godstow  before  the 
high  altar.  The  body  was  removed  by  order  of  St  Hugh; 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  X191,  and  was,  seemingly,  reinterred  in 
the  chapter  house.  The  story  that  she  was  poisoned  by  Queen 
Eleanor  first  appears  in  the  French  Chronicle  of  London  in  the 
14th  century.  The  romantic  details  of  the  labyrinth  at  Wood- 
stock, and  the  clue  which  guided  King  Henry  II.  to  her  bower, 
were  the  inventions  of  story-writers  of  later  times.  There  is 
no  evidence  for  the  belief  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Henry's 
natural  son  William  Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury. 

ROSARIO,  a  city  and  river  port  of  Argentina,  in  the  province 
of  Santa  F6,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Parani,  186  m.  by  rail  N.W. 
of  Buenos  Aircfs.  Pop.  (1904,  estimate)  120,000.  It  is  acces- 
sible to  ocean-going  steamers  of  medium  draXight.  The  city 
stands  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  great  pampean  plain, 
6$  to  75  ft.  above  the  wide  river-bed  washed  out  by  the  Paranfi. 
It  extends  back  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  and 
there  are  country  residences  and  gardens  of  the  better  class 
along  the  line  of  the  Central  Argentine  railway  and  northward 
toward  San  Lorenzo.  The  city  is  laid  out  with  chessboard 
regularity,  and  the  streets  are  paved  (in  great  part  with  cobble- 
stones), lighted  with  gas  and  electricity,  traversed  by  tramway 
lines,  and  provided  with  sewers  and  water  mains.  The  Boule- 
vard El  Santafecino  is  an  attractive  residence  street  with 
double  driveways  separated  by  a  strip  of  garden  and  bordered 
by  fine  shade  trees.  The  chief  edifices  of  an  official  character 
are  the  custom  house,  post  office,  municipal  hall  and  law  courts. 
There  is  a  large  charity  hospital,  and  the  English  and  German 
colonies  maintain  a  well-equipped  infirmary.  The  largest 
sugar  refinery  in  Argentina  is  here,  and  there  are  flour-mills, 
breweries  and  some  smaller  manufactures. '  The  city  is  chiefly 
commercial,  being  the  shipping  port  for  a  large  part  of  northern 
Argentina,  among  its  exports  being  wheat,  flour,  baled  hay, 
linseed,  Indian  com,  sugar,  rum,  cattle,  hides,  meats,  wool, 
quebracho  extract,  &c.  The  railway  connexions  are  good, 
including  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  and  the  Central  Argen- 
tine lines  to  the  national  capital,  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario 
line  northward  to  Tucuman,  where  it  connects  with  the  govern- 
ment line  to  Salta,  Jujuy  and  the  Bolivian  frontier,  the  Central 
Argentine  lifte  westward  to  Cordoba,  with  connexions  at  Villa 
Maria  for  Mendoza  and  the  Chilean  frontier,  and  two  narrow- 
gauge  lines,  one  running  to  Santa  F6  and- the  other  to  Cordoba. 
The  port  of  Rosario  has  hitherto  consisted  of  a  deep  river 
anchorage  and  wooden  wharves  on  the  lower  bank  for  the 
accommodation  of  steamers.  Since  1903  work  has  been  in 
progress  under  a  contract  with  a  p'rench  company  for  the 
construction  of  12,697  ft.  of  quays,  33  m.  of  railway  tracks 
along  the  quays  to  connect  with  the  several  railways  entering 
the  city,  drawbridges,  roadways,  sheds,  depots,  elevator,  offices, 
electric  plant,  fixed  and  movable  cranes,  and  other  appliances, 
&c.,  for  the  handling  of  produce  and  merchandise.  The 
trade  of  the  port  was  officially  valued  at  21,276,672  Arg. 
gold  dollars  imports,  and  68,503,231  gold  dollars  exports  in 
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Rosario  was  founded  in  1730  by  Francisco  Godoy,  but  it 
grew  so  slowly  that  it  was  still  a  small  village  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.  In  1854  General  Justo  Jos£  de  Urquiza, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  made  it  the 
port  of  the  ten  inland  provinces  then  at  war  with  Buenos  Aires, 
and  in  1857  imposed  differential  duties  on  the  cargoes  of  vessels 
first  breaking  bulk  at  the  southern  port.    This  gave  Rosario 


a  start,  and  its  trade  and  population  have  grown  since  then  whh 
great  rapidity. 

ROSARY  (Lat.  rosanuM)^  a  popular  devotion  of  the  Roisaa 
Catholic  Church,  consisting  of  15  Paternosters  and  Glorias  and 
X50  Aves,  recited  on  beads.    It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each 
containing  five  decades,  a  decade  comprising  x  Pater,  xo  Aves 
and  a  Gloria,  in  addition  to  a  subject  for  meditation  selected 
from  the  "  mysteries  "  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  BlesBcd 
Virgin.    The  Christian  practice  of  repeating  prayers  b  traceable 
to  early  times:  Sozomen  mentions  {H.E.  v.  29)  the  hermit  Paul 
of  the  4th  century  who  threw  away  a  pebble  as  he  recited  each 
of  his  300  daily  prayers;  and  a  canon   of  the  English  synod  <rf 
Cealcythe  in  816   (Mansi  xiv.    360)  directed  st^cm  bdlidum 
Paternoster  to  be  said  for  a  deceased  bish<^.    In  many  orders 
the  lay  brothers  daily  said  a  large  number  of  Patem(»tcrs 
instead  of  reading  the  breviary;  it  was  natural  that  the  Piater- 
noster  should  be  the  prayer  most  often  repeated.    Tlie  Ave 
Maria  is  first  mentioned  as  a  form  of  prayer  in  the  second  ball 
of  the  xith  century,  but  it  was  not  until  the  i6th  century  that 
it  became  general  in  its  present  form.    It  is  iK>t  kiu>wn  pfeciseiy 
when  the  mechanical  device  of  the  rosary  was  first  used.    Williain 
of  Malmesbury  {De  gest.  pent.  Angl.  iv.  4)  says  that  Godiva,  wiio 
founded  a  religious  house  at  Coventry  in  X040,  left  a  slrins  oi 
jewels,  on  which  she  had  told  her  prayers,  that  it  might  be  hux^ 
on  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.    Tliomas  of  Chantimpr£, 
who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  first  taeo- 
tions  the  word  "  rosary  "  (De  apibtts,  iL  13),  using  it  apparently 
in  a  mystical  sense  as  Mary's  rose-garden.    There  is  no  con- 
temporary confirmation  of  the  story  that  the  rosary  was  given 
to  St  Dominic  through  revelation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
was  employed   during   the  crusade   against    the  Albigenses, 
although  the  story  was  later  accepted  by  Leo  X.,  Pius  V., 
Gregory  XIII.,  Sixtus  V.,  Alexander  VII.,  Innocent  XI.  aiMl 
Clement  XI.    According  to  Benedict  XIV.  {De  Fest.  x6o),  the 
belief  rests  on  the  tradition  of  the  Dominican  order.    Whatever 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  rosary,  the  Dominicans  did 
much  to  propagate  the  devotion.    The  practice  of  meditating 
on  the  mysteries  doubtless  began  with  a  Dominican,  AJanus 
de  Rupe  (born  1428),  and  another  Dominican,  Jacob  Sprexiger 
(d.  X49s),  grand-inquisitor  in  G^many,  founded  the  first  con- 
fraternity of  the  rosary  at  Cologne  in  1475.   This  society  spcead 
rapidly,  and  was  ^)ecially  privileged  by  Sixtus  IV.,  Iimocenl 
VIII.  and  Leo.  X.    After  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (ist  Sunday  in 
October  1571),  which  was  won  while  the  members  d  the 
confraternity  at  Rome  were  making  supplication  for  Christian 
success,  Pius  V.  ordered  an  annual  cominemoration  <rf  "  St 
Mary  of  Victoiy,"  and  Gregory  XIII.,  by  bull  of  the  ist  of  April 
1 5831  set  aside  the  xst  Sunday  in  October  as  the  feast  of  the 
Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  to  be  observed  in  snch 
churches  as  ma/ntained  an  altar  in  honour  of  the  rosary.   Oenient 
XI.,  by  bull  of  the  3rd  of  October  X7x6,  directed  the  observance 
of  the  feast  by  all   Christendom.     The  devotion  has  been 
partic\ilarly  fostered  by  the  Jesuits,  St  Ignatius  Loyola  having 
expressly  ordered  its  use.    It  has  been  repeatedly  indulgenced 
by  various  popes.    Leo  XIII.  issued  eight  encyclicals  on  the 
devotion;    he  urged  its  recitation  throughout   October,  and 
directed  (1883)  the  insertion  of  the  title  regina  sacratissimi 
rosarii  in  the  Litany.    There  are  several  varieties  of  the  raaaxy 
more  or  less  in  use  by  Roman  Catholics:  the  Passionists,  or 
rosary  of  the  five  wounds,  approved  by  Leo  XII.  in  1823; 
the  Crown  of  Our  Lord,  attributed  to  Michael  of  Florence,  a 
Camaldolese  monk   {e.   1516),  and  consisting  of  33  Patent 
5  Aves  and  a  Credo;  St  Bridget's,  7  Paters  and  63  Avts,  in 
honour  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
63  years  of  her  life.    The  Living  Rosary,  in  which  15  perscms 
unite  to  say  the  rosary  every  month,  was  approved  by  Gregoiy 
XVI.  (1832)  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Diominican  order  by 
Pius  IX.  (1877). 

Similar  expedients  to  assist  the  memory  in  repel itkns  ei 
prayers  occur  among  Buddhists  and  Mahommcdans:  in  the 
former  case  the  prayers  are  said  on  a  string  of  some  hundred 
beads,  called  the  tibet-pren-ba  or  the  ten-wai  in  the  latter 
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the  80-adled  tasbik  his  33,  66  or  99  heads,  and  is  used  for  the 
repetition  \>f  the  99  names  which  express  the  attributes  of  God. 


ohi 


See  the  critical  diatertation  in  the  Ada  sanOorum,  Ant-  Xi  433  KM  ; 
uetif  and  Echard.  Scritt.  Ord.  Praed,  i.  411  taa.;  Benedict  XI V 
im  ProBpero  de  LamSertini,  De  festis  B.V.m    i.  170  aqq.;  H. 


Holzapfel,  O.P.M.,  St  Dominikus  u.  der  Rosenkranz  (Munich,  1903); 
Pradel.  Rosenhwu-Buclul  (Trier,  1885):  D.  Dahm,  DU  Bruderschaft 
9om  U.  Rosenkrans  (Trier,  190a).  For  the  indulgences  attached  to 
the  devotion  consult  Beringer,  S.J..  Du  AUdsse,  nth  ed.  292  ff, 
354  ff.  (Paderbom,  1895).^  For  the  corresponding  devotion  among 
Buddhists,  consult  Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  or  Lamaism 
(London,  1895),  and  an  article  by  Monicr  Williams  in  the  Athenaeum^ 
9th  of  Febw  1878;  for  that  of  the  Mahommedans,  see  L  Petit,  Les 
Confrhes  musulmanes  (Paris,  1899),  and  E.  Arnold,  Pearls  of  the 
Faitkt  or  Islam's  Rosary  (London,  1882).  There  is  an  excellent 
article,  "  Rosenkians,"  by  Zfiqkler  in  Henog-Hauck,  Realency- 
UopddUt  3nl  ed.  vol.  17.  pp.  144-SOi  (C.  H.  Ha.) 

R0BA8,  JUAN.  MANUEL  (1793-1877),  tyrant  of  Buenos  Aixes, 
was  bom  on  the  30th  of  March  1793,  in  the  dty  of  that  name. 
His  father,  Leon  Ortiz  de  Rosas,  was  an  owner  of  cattle  runs 
(cftoffCMu)  and  a  trader  in  hides,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
defeating  the  English  attack  on  the  dty  in  1807.  Juan  Rosas 
received  so  little  education  t^t  he  had  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  when  he  was  already  a  married  man  and  a  successftil  cattle 
breeder.  From  a  very  early  age  he  was  left  in  charge  of  one 
of  his  father's  establishments.  When  he  was  eighteen  he 
married  Maria  de  la  Encamacion  Escurra.  His  mother  having 
suspected  him  of  appropriating  money,  he  left  his  parents^ 
and  for  some  time  subsisted'  by  working  as  a  vaquero  or  cowboy, 
and  then  as  overseer  on  the  estates  of  other  owners;  but  he 
accumulated  money,  and  by  the  help  of  a  loan  from  a  friend  he 
became  possessed  of  a  cattle  run  of  his  own,  Los  CerriUos.  The 
anarchical  state  of  the  country  since  its  independence  of  Spain 
had  favoured  the  Indians,  who  had  taken  the  offensive  and 
raided  up  to  within  forty  miles  of  Buenos  Aires.  Rosas  ob- 
tained leave  to  arm  his  cowboys.  Under  his  management  Los 
CerriUos  became  a  refuge  for  adventurers,  whom  he  paid  and  fed 
well,  but  from  whom  he  exacted  implidt  obedience.  His 
followers  became  a  fighting  force  of  acknowledged  efSdency, 
and  Rosas  took  practically  the  position  of  an  independent  ruler 
whose  help  was  sought  by  contending  political  parties.  By 
attending  to  his  own  interest  only,  and,  by  astute  intrigue,  or 
savage  flighting  when  necessary,  be  grew  in  power  from  i8so 
onwards,  and  from  1835  to  1853  ruled  as  dictator  (see 
Axgeniina).  It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  continued 
to  govern  in  Buenos  Aires  till  his  death  if  his  ambition  had  not 
led  him  into  wars  with  all  his  neighbours.  He  wished  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  ilepubllc  over  all  the  territory  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Buenos.  This  led  him 
directly  into  wars  with  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  Chile,  and  into 
"  warlike  operations "  with  England  and  France,  with  whom 
he  had  other  causes  of  qimrrel  arising  out  of  the  compUints 
of  traders  and  bondholders:  His  government  was  overthrown 
in  1853  by  a  coalition  of  his  neighbours  and  the  defection  of 
several  of  his  generals,  and  even  members  of  his  own  family 
who  lived  in  fear  of  his  suspidons  and  violence.  He  took  refuge 
in  England,  and  lived  at  Swaythling,  near  Southampton,  till  his 
death  on  the  14th  of  March  1877.  A  portrait  taken  in  1834 
and  reproduced  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  in  his  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (London,  1852)  represents  Rosas 
as  a  fine-looking  man  of  the  handisome  Spani^  type. 

See  O.  Martens,  Bin  Caligula  unseres  Jakrkunderts  (Berlin,  1896), 
which  contains  a  full  bibliography. 

R08CELLINUS  (Ruceunus,  or  Rousseum)  (e,  toscrx.  1122), 
often  called  the  founder  of  Nominalism  (see  Scholasticism), 
was  bom  at  Compi^gne  (Compendium).  Little  is  known  of  his 
life,  and  our  knowledge  of  hb  doctrines  is  mainly  derived  from 
Anselm,  Abelard  and  John  of  Salisbury.  He  studied  at  Soissons 
and  Reims,  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Chartres, 
and  became  canon  of  C>)mpi£gne.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
Roscellinus  was  not  strictly  the  first  to  promulgate  nominalistic 
doctrines;  but  in  his  exposition  they  received  more  definite 
exoression,  and,  being  applied  to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity, 
attracted  univerial  attention.    Roscelliniis  «"*''"^^inH  that  it 


if  merely  a  habit  of  speech  whidi  prevents  our  speaking  of  the 
three  persons  as  three  substances  or  three  Gods.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  and  the  three  persons  were  really  one  substance  or 
thing  {una  rei),  we  should  be  forced  to  adxnit  that  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  became  incarnate  along  with  the'  Son. 
Roscellinus  seems  to  have  put  forward  this  doctrine  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  to  have  daimed  for  it  at  first  the  authority 
of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  In  1092,  however,  a  council  con- 
voked by  the  archbishop  of  Reims  condemned  bis  interpretation, 
and  Roscellinus,  who  was  in  danger  of  being  stoned  to  death 
by  the  orthodox  populace,  recanted  his  error.  He  fled  to 
EngUnd,  but  having  made  himself  unpopular  by  an  attack 
on  the  doctrines  of  Anselm,  he  left  the  country  and  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  well  received  and  beoune  reconciled  to 
the  Church.  He  then  returned  to  France,  taught  at  Tours  and 
Loc-menach  (Loches)  in  Brittany  (where  he  had  Abelard  as  a 
pupil),  and  flnally  became  canon  of  Besancon.  He  is  heard  of 
as  late  as  1121,  when  he  came  forward  to  oppose  Abelard's 
views  on  the  Trinity. 

Of  the  writings  of  Rosoellinus,  nothing  is  presci'vcd  except  a 
letter  to  Abelard^  mainly  concerned  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
(ed.  J.  A.  Schmellcr,  Munich,  1850).  See  F.  Picaret,  Rosselin, 
philosopke  et  thiologien    (1896),  and   authorities  quoted   under 

SCBOLASnCISll. 

ROSCHBR,  WILHELH  QBOffQ  FRIEDRICH  (1817-1894), 
German  economist,  was  bom  at  Hanover  on  the  azst  of  October 
2817.  He  studied  at  G<ittingen  and  Berlin,  and  obtained  a 
professorship  at  GOttingen  in  1844  and  subsequently  at  Ldpzig 
in  1848.  Omitting  preparatory  indications  and  undevdoped 
germs  of  doctrine,  the  origin  of  the  "  historical "  school  of 
political  economy  may  be  traced  to  Roscher.  Its  fundamental 
jprindpies  are  dated,  though  with  some  hesitation,  and  with  an 
unfortunate  contrast  of  the  historical  with  the  philosophical 
method,  in  his  Grundriss  su  VorUsungen  fiber  die  Staatswirtkt 
schaft  nach  geschickUicker  Metkode  (1843).  This  short  study 
was  afterwards  expanded  into  his  great  System  der  Volkswirtk' 
sckaftf  published  in  flve  volumes  between  1854  and  1894,  and 
arranged  as  follows:  voL  L,  Die  Crundlagen  der  National- 
dkonomie,  1854  (trans,  by  J.  J.  Lalor,  Principles  of  Politicdl 
Economy f  Chicago,  1878);  voL  ii.,  Die  NationalOkonomie  des 
Ackerbaues  und  der  vertoandten  UrproduktionssmeigCf  1859; 
vol.  iii..  Die  Natumaldkonomie  des  Handels  und  CewerbfUisses, 
1881;  vol.  iv.,  System  der  Pinanswissenschaft,  x886;  vol.  v.. 
System  der  ArmenpfUge  und  Armenpolitik,  1894.  His  Cesckickte 
der  Natumaldkonomie  in  Deutsckland  {1874)  is  a  monumental 
work.  He  also  published  in  1842  an  excellent  commentary  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Thucydides.  He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the 
4th  of  June  1894. 

See  T.  Roscher,  Zur  Cesckickte  der  pamUie  Roscker  in  Nieder- 
sachsen  (Hanover,  1892);  Bni9ch,  Wilhelm  Roscher  und  die  sonal- 
vrissenukaftlicken  Str&mungen  der  Gegewwoft  (Leipzig,  1895). 

ROSCIUS  G ALIUS,  QUINTUS  (c.  126-62  B.C.),  Roman  actor, 
was  bom,  a  slave,,  at  Solonium,  near  Lanuvium.  Endowed 
with  a  handsome  face  and  manly  figure,  he  studied  the  delivery 
and  gestures  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  in  the  Fomm, 
espedally  Q.  Hortensius,  and  won  universal  praise  for  his  grace 
and  elegance  on  the  stage.  He  especially  excelled  in  comedy. 
Cicero  took  lessons  from  him.  The  two  often  engaged  in 
friendly  rivalry  to  try  whether  the  orator  or  the  actor  could 
express  a  thought  or  emoti6n  with  the  greater  effect,  and. 
Rosdus  wrote  a  treatise  in  which  he  compared  acting  and 
oratory.  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  composed  a  quatrain  in  his 
honour,  and  the  dictator  Sidla  presented  him  with  a  gold  ring, 
the  badge  of  the  equestrian  order,  a  remarkable  distinction  for 
an  actor  in  Rome,  where  the  profession  was  held  in  contempt. 
Like  his  contemporary  Aesopus,  Rosdus  amassed  a  large 
fortune,  and  he  appears  to  -have  retired  from  the  stage  some 
time  before  his  death.  In  76  b.c.  he  was  sued  by  C.  Fannius 
Chaerea  for  50,000  sesterces  (about  jp^oo),  and  was  defended  by 
Cicero  in  a  famous  speech. 

See  H.  H.  PflOger.  Cic«ro*s  Rede  pro  Q,  Roscio  Comeedo  (i904)> 
,     ROSCOB,    SIR    HENRT    BNnBLD     (1833-       ),    English 
diemist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of  January  t833._  After 
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Studying  at  Liverpool  High  School  and  University  College, 
London,  he  went  to  Heidelberg  to  work  under  R.  W.  Bunsen,  of 
whom  he  became  a  lifelong  friend.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  where 
be  remained  for  thirty  years,  and  from  1885  to  1895  he  was  M.P. 
for  the  south  division  of  Manchester.  He  served  on  several 
royal  commissions  appointed  to  consider  educational  questions, 
in  which  he  was  keenly  interested,  and  from  1896  to  190a  was 
vice-chancellor  of  London  University.  He  was  knighted  in 
1884.  His  scientific  work  includes  a  memorable  series  of  re- 
searches carried  out  with  Bunsen  between  1855  and  x86a,  in 
which  they  laid  the  foundations  of  comparative  photochemistry. 
In  1867  he  began  an  eUborate  investigation  of  vanadium  and 
its  compounds,  and  devised  a  process  for  preparing  it  pure  in 
the  metallic  state,  at  the  same  time  showing  that  the  substance 
which  had  previously  passed  for  the  metal  was  contaminated 
with  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  He  was  also  the  author  of  researches 
on  niobium,  tungsten,  uranium,  perchloric  add,  the  solubility 
of  ammonia,  &c  His  publications  include,  besides  several 
elementary  books  on  ohemistry  which  have  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion and  been  translated  into  many  foreign  languages,  Lectures 
on  Spectrum  Analysis  (1869);  a  Treatise  on  Chemistry  (the  first 
editionof  which  appeared  in  1877-1892);  A  New  View  of  DaIton*s 
Atomic  I'heary,  with  Dr  A.  Harden  (1896);  and  an  AutoHo- 
graphy  (1906).  The  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  written  in  colla- 
boration with  Carl  Schorlemmer  (1834-1892),  who  was  appointed 
his  private  assistant  at  Manchester  in  185^,  official  assistant  in 
the  laboratory  in  x86i,  and  professor  of  organic  •chemistry  in 
1874,  is  a  standard  work. 

ROSCOB,  WILUAM  (x7S3-i830>  English  historian  and 
miscellaneous  writer^  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  March  1753  at 
Liverpool,  where  his  father,  who  was  a  market  gardener,  kept 
a  publichouse  known  as  the  Bowling  Green  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
Koscoe  was  eager  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  at  twelve 
he  left  school,  having  learned  all  that  his  schoolmaster  could 
teach.  He  now  assisted  his  father  in  the  work  of  the  garden, 
and  gave  his  leisure  hours  to  reading  and  study.  "  This  mode 
of  life,"  he  says,  '*gave  health  and  vigour  to  my  body,  and 
amusement  and  instruction  to  my  mind;  and  to  this  day 
I  well  remember  the  delidous  sleep  which  succeeded  my  Ubours, 
from  which  I  was  again  called  at  an  early  hour.  If  I  were 
now  asked  whom  I  consider  to  be  the  happiest  of  the  human 
race,  I  should  answer,  those  who  cultivate  the  earth  by  thdr 
own  hands."  At  fifteen  it  was  necessary  to  dedde  upon  a 
path  in  life.  A  month's  trial  of  bookselling  sufficed  to  disgust 
him,  and  in  1769.  he  was  articled  to  a  soUdtor.  Althou^  a 
diligent  student  of  law,  he  did  not  bid  farewell  to  the  Muses, 
but  continued  to  read  the  dassics,  and  made  that  acquaintance 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  Italy  which  became  the 
instrument  of  his  distinction  in  after  life.  He  wrote  many 
verses:  his  Mount  Pleasant  was  composed  when  he  was  sixteen, 
and  this  and  other  verses^  though  now  forgotten,  won.  the 
esteem  of  good  critics.  In  1774  he  commenced  business  as  an 
attorney,  and  as  soon  as  his  professional  gains  warranted  he 
married  (17.81)  Jan^,  second  daughter  of  William  Griffies,  a 
Liverpool  tradesman,  -and  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  had  the  courage  to  denotmce  the  African  •slave  trade  in  his 
native  town,  where  not  a  little  of  the  wealth  came  from  this 
source.  He  wrote  the  Wrongs  of  Africa  (i  787-1788),  and  entered 
into  a  controversy  with  an  ex-Roman  Catholic  priest,  who 
undertook  to  prove  the  "  lidtness  of  the  slave  trade  "  from 
the  Bible.  Roscoe  was  also  a  political  pamphleteer,  and  like 
many  other  Liberals  of  the  day  hailed  the  promise  of  liberty 
in  the  French  Revolution. 

Meanwhile  he  had  steadily  pursued  his  Italian  studies,  and 
had  made  extensive  collections  relating  to  the  great  ruler  of 
Florence.  The  result  was  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  d^  M^ici,  which 
appeared  in  1796,  and  at  once  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  contemporary  historians.  The  work  has  often  been  reprinted, 
and  translations  in  French,  (jerman  and  other  languages  show 
that  its  popularity  was  not  confined  to  its  author's  native  land. 
Perhaps  the  most  ^tifyin^  testimony  was  tlu^  of  Fabconi, 


who  had  intended  to  translate  his  own  Latin  life  of  hanam, 
but  abandoned  the  design  and  induced  Gaetano  Mecfaeriai 
to  undertake  an  Italian  version  of  Roscoe.  In  1796  Roscoe 
gave  up  practice  as  an  attorney,  and  had  some  thought  of 
going  to  the  bar,  but  relinquished  the  idea  after  keeping  a 
single  term.  Between  1793  and  1800  he  paid  much  attentioB 
to  agriculture,  and  hdped  to  reclaim  Chat  Moss,  near  Man- 
chester. He  also  succeeded  in  restoring  to  good  oidcr  the 
affairs  of  a  banking  bouse  in  which  his  friend  WiDiam  dark, 
then  resident  in  luly,  was  a  partner.  This  task  led  to  his 
introduction  to  the  business,  which  eventually  proved  dis- 
astrous. His  translation  of  TansiUo's  Nuru  appeared  in  1798, 
and  went  through  several  editions.  It  is  dedicated  in  a  sonnet 
to  his  wife,  who  had  practised  the  precepts  of  the  Italian  poet. 

The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth  appeared  in  1805, 
and  was  a  natural  sequd  to  that  by  which  be  had  made  his 
reputation.  The  work,  whilst  it  maintained  its  author's  faisc, 
did  not,  on  the  wh<^,  meet  with  so  favourable  a  Tcceptioo  as 
the  Life  of  Lorento.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and 
the  insertion  of  the  Italian  translation  in  the  Index  did  not 
prevent  its  circulation  even  in  the  papal  states.  Roscoe  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  Liverpool  in  .1806,  but  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  a  congenial  place,  snd  at  the  dis- 
solution in  the  following  year  he  declined  to  be  again  a  candi- 
date. The  commercial  troubles  of  1816  brought  into  difficulties 
the  banking  house  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  farced 
the  sale  of  his  collection  of  books  and  pictures.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  wrote  the  fine  "  Sonnet  on  Parting  with  his  Books." 
Dr  S.  H.  Spiker,  the  king  of  Prussia's  librarian,  giva  an  inter- 
esting acrount  of  a  visit  to  Roscoe  at  this  period  of  trouUe. 
Roscoe  said  he  still  desired  to  write  a  biogra4>hy  of  Erasmus  Init 
"wanted  both  leisure  and  youth."  This  project  was  aoi 
executed  (Spiker's  Tratds  Utrough  England,  &c.,  1816).  After 
a  five  years'  struggle  to  discharge  the  liabilities  of  the  bank, 
the  action  of  a  small  number  of  creditors  forced  the  partners 
into  bankruptcy  in  x8ao.  For  a  time  Roscoe  was  in  danger 
of  arrest,  but  ultimatdy  he  recdved  honourable  dischaise. 
On  the  dispersal  of  his  library,  the  volumes  most  useful  to  liLa 
were  secured  by  friends  and  placed  in  the  Liverpool  Athenaeum. 
The  sum  of  -£3500  was  also  invested  for  his  benefit.  The  inde- 
pendent and  sensitive  nature  of  Roscoe  inade  both  these  opera- 
tions difficult.  Having  now  resigned  commercial  pursuits 
entirely,  he  found  a  pleasant  tadt  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
great  library  at  Holkham,  the  property  of  his  friend  Coke. 
In  1833  he  issued  an  appendix  of  illustrations  to  his  Lorenu 
and  also  a  Memoir  of  Richard  Robert  Jones  of  Aberdarvn,  a 
remarkable  self-taught  linguist.  The  year  1834  was  menM)fabfe 
for  the  death  of  his  wife  and  the  publication  of  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Pope,  which  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with 
Bowles.  His  versatility  was  shown  by  the  appearance  <A  a 
folio  monograph  on  the  Monandrian  Plants,  which  was  published 
in  1838.  It  appeared  first  in  numbers,  and  the  last  part  came 
out  after  his  recovery  from  a  paralytic  attack.  He  died  on 
the  30th  of  June  1831. 

Roscoe's  character  was  a  fine  one.  Under  drcumstances 
uncongenial  and  discouraging  he  steadfastly  maintaiiwd  the 
ideal  of  the  intellectual  life.  Sensitive  and  consdentkntSt 
he  sacrificed  his  possessions  to  a  punctilious  sense  of  duty. 
He  had  the  courage  of  unpopular  opinions,  and,  whilst  pco- 
moting  every  good  object  in  his  native  town,  did  not  hesitate 
to  speak  out  where  plain  dealing,  as  in  the  matter  of  slavery, 
was  required.  He  was  a  sincere  friend  and  cxemplaxy  in  1^ 
domestic  relations.  Posterity  is  hot  likely  to  endone.  the 
verdict  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  thought  Roscoe  "  by  far  the 
best  of  our  historians,"  but  in  spite  of  newer  lights  and  of  some 
changes  of  fashion  in  the  world  of  letters,  his  books  on  Lorenao 
de'  Medid  and  Leo  X.  remain  important  contributioas  to 
historical  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  writinfi  already  named,  Rosooe  wroft  tncts 
on  penal  juri^nidence,  and  contributed  to  the  Trans^eHoHS  of  tic 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  and  of  the  Linnean  Sodety.  The  6nt 
oollected  ^tion  of  hit  Poetical  Worhs  kqu  pubUihed  m  18^,  and 
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is  sadly  inodmplete,  omittingi  with  other  venes  known  to  be  from 
his  pen,  the  BuUerfiy's  Bail,  a  fantasy,  which  has  charmed  thousands 
of  children  since  it  appeared  in  1807.  Other  verses  are  in  -Potmi 
for  Youth,  bv  a  Family  Circle  (i8ao). 

The  Lift  St  his  son  Henry  Roscoe  (7  vols.,  London,  1833)  contains 
full  detatls  01  Roacoe's  career,  and  there  are  references  to  nim  in  the 
Autobiograpkieal  SkOches  of  De  Quincey,  and  in  Washington 
\Tv\og'%siuichBook,  (W.E.A.A.) 

ROSOOFFf  a  maritime  town  and  watering-place  of  north- 
western France,  in  the  department  of  Finist^re,  on  the  English 
Channel,  l^\  m.  N.N.W.  of  Morlaiz  by  raiL  Pop.  (1906)  town, 
1984;  commune,  5054.  Roscoff,  separated  from  the  lie  de  Bats 
by  a  narrow  channel,  has  a  tidal  port  used  by  fishing  and  coasting 
vessels.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  early  vegetables,  to  the  growth  of  which  the  mild  dimate  and 
fertile  soU  is  eminently  favourable.  The  chtirch  of  Roscoff 
(x6th  century)  has  a  fine  Renaissance  tower  and  contains  inter- 
esting alabaster  bas-reliefs.  The  ruined  chapel  of  St  Ninian 
commemorates  the  landing  at  Roscoff  in  1548  of  Mary  Stuart, 
previous  to  her  betrothal  with  the  dauphin,  son  of  Henry  II. 
In  1746  Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  landed  at  the 
port  after  his  defeat  at  CuUoden. 

ROSCOMMON,  WENTWORTH  DILLON,  4TB  Easl  OV  {e, 
i63o->i685),  English  poet,  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  1630.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  and  was 
educated  partly  under  a  tutor  at  his  uncle's  seat  in  Yorkshire^ 
partly  at  Caen  in  Normandy  and  partly  at  Rome.  After 
the  Restoration  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  well  received 
at  court.  In  1649  be  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Ros- 
common, which  had  been  created  in  1623  for  his  great-grand- 
father, James  Dillon;  and  he  was  now  put  in  possession  by 
act  of  parliament  of  all  the  lands  possessed  by  his  family  before 
the  Civil  War.  As  captain  of  the  Gentleman  Pensioners  he 
found  abundant  opportunity  to  indulge  the  love  of  gambling, 
which  appears  to  have  been  his  only  vice.  Disputes  with  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  about  his  Irish  estates  necnsitated  his  presence 
in  Ireland,  where  he  gave  proof  of  some  business  capacity.  On 
his  return  to  London  he  was  made  master  of  the^  horse  to  the 
duchess  of  York.  He  was  twice  married,  in  2662  to  Lady 
Frances  Boyle,  widow  of  Colonel  Frauds  Courtenay,  and  in 
1674  to  Isabella  Boynton. 

His  reputation  as  a*  didactic  writer  and  critic  lesta  on  his 
blank  verse  translation  of  the  Ars  Poetica  (x68o)  and  his  Essay 
OH  Translaled  Verse  (1684).  Tlie  essay  contained  the  first 
definite  enunciation  of  the  prindples  of  "poetic  diction," 
which  were  to  be  fully  developed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Roscommon,  who  was  fastidious  in  his  notions  of  "dignified 
writing,"  was  himself  a  very  correct  writer,  and  quite  free  from 
the  indeoendes  of  his  contemporaries.  Alexander  Pope,  who 
seems  to  have  learnt  something  from  his  carefuOy  balanced 
phrases  and  the  regular  cadence  of  his  verse,  says  that.  "  In 
all  Charles's  days,  Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  ba3rs." 
He  saw  dearly  that  a  low  code  of  morals  was  nece^arily  followed 
by  a  corresponding  degradation  in  literature,  and  he  insists 
that  sincerity  and  sympathy  with  the  subject  in  hand  are 
essential  qualities  in  the  poet.  This  devated  conception  of 
his  art  is  in  itself  no  small  merit.  He  has,  moreover,  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  first  critic  to  avow  his  admiration 
for  Paradise  Lost.  Roscommon  formed  a  small  literary  society 
which  he  hoped  to  develop  into  an  academy  with  authority 
to  formulate  rules  on  language  and  style,  but  its  influence  only 
extended  to  a  limited  circle,  and  the  scheme  fell  through  after 
its  promoter's  death.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
on  the  3ist  of  January  2685. 

The  title  passed  to  his  uncle,  Carey  Dillon  (1627-1689).  In  1746, 
on  the  death  of  James,  the  8th  earl,  it  passed  to  Robert  Dillon 
(d.  1770),  a  descendant  of  the  first  earl.  His  family  became  extinct 
in  1816,  and  in  1828  Michael  James  Robert  Dillon,  another  descend- 
ant of  the  1st  earl,  established  his  title  to  the  earldom  before  the 
House  of  Lords.    When  he  died  in  May'  1850  it  became  extinct. 

Roscommon's  poems  were  collected  in  1701.  and  are  included 
tn  Anderson's  and  other  collections  of  the  British  poets^  He  also 
translated  into  French  from  the  English  of  Dr  W.  Sheriocfc.  TraiUi 
teuchanl  Pobfissance  passive  (1686). 


ROSCOMMON,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  pibvince  of  Con- 
naught,  bounded  N.E.  by  Ldtrim,  N.W.  by  Sligo,  W.  by  Mayo, 
W.  and  S.  by  Galway,  E.  by  Longford  and  E.  and  S.  by  West- 
meath  and  King's  County.  The  area  is  629, 633  acres,  or  about 
985  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  bdongs  to  the  great 
limestone  plain  of  central  Ireland,  and  is  dther  flat  or  very 
slightly  undulating.  In  the  north-east,  on  the  Leitrim  border, 
the  Braulieve  Motmtains,  consisting  of  rugged  and  predpitous 
ridges  with  flattened  summits,  attain  an  devation  in  Cashd 
Mountain  of  2377  ft.;  and  in  the  north-west  the  Curiew  Moun- 
tains, of  similar  formation,  between  Roscommon  and  Sligo, 
ri^ie  abruptly  to  a  height  over  800  ft.  In  the  east  the  Slieve- 
bawn  range,  formed  of  sandstone,  have  a  similar  devation.  The 
Shannon  with  its  expansions  forms  nearly  the  whole  eastern 
boundary  of  the  county,  and  on  the  west  the  Suck  from  Mayo 
forms  for  over  50  m.  the  boundary  with  Galway  till  it  unites 
with  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Bridge.  The  other  tributaries 
of  the  Shannon  within  the  county  are  the  Aiigna,  the  Feorish 
and  the  Boyle.  The  lakes  formed  by  expansions  of  the  Shannon 
on  the  borders  of  Co.  Roscommon  are  Loughs  Allen,  Boderg, 
Boffin,  Forbes  and  Ree.  Of  the  numerous  other  lakes  within 
the  county  the  most  important  are  Lough  Key  in  the  north,  very 
picturesqudy  situated  wit)>  findy  wooded  banks,  and  Lou^ 
Gara  (mostly  in  Co.  Sligo)  in  the  north-west. 

In  this  long  county  one  may  travd  fifty  mUes  across  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  plain,  with  the  grey  rock  cropping  out 
here  and  there,  and  long  grass-covered  esker-ridges  forming  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  roads.  Lough  Ree  is  a  typical  lake  of  the 
plain.  Two  inliers  of  Silurian  rocks  have  been  thrust  up,  form- 
ing bills  between  Lough  Ree  and  Lough  Boffijx.  At  Boyle, 
however,  higher  Old  Red  Sandstone  country  is  encountered, 
and  farther  north  the  Millstone  Grit  and  Coal-Measure  series 
cap  the  mountains  almost  horizontally  at  Arigna  near  Loug^ 
Allen.  The  nodules  of  day-ironstone  here  were  formerly 
smdted,  and  the  seams  of  bituminous  coal,  mostly  on  Millstone 
Grit  horizons,  are  worked  successfuOy  on  4  hi^  levd  of  the 
mountains. 

Tlie  subsoil  Is  prindpaUy  limestone,  but  thete  is  some  light, 
sandy  soil  in  the  south.  In  the  levd  parts  the  land  when  drained 
and  properly  cultivated  is  very  fertile,  especially  in  the  district 
known  as  the  plains  of  Boyle,  which  indudes  some  of  the  richest 
grazing  land  in  Ireland.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Sudt  and 
Shannon  there  is,  however,  a  large  extent  of  hog  and  marsh. 
The  proportion  of  tillage  to  pasture  is  roughly  as  one  to  three. 
Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  prindpal  crops,  but  the  acreage 
devoted  to  them  decreases;  the  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
goats  and  poultry,  on  the  other  hand,  are  proportlonatdy  large 
and  increasing.  Communications  are  afforded  by  the  Midland 
Great  Western  railway,  the  Sligo  line  of  that  system  crossing 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  by  Boyle,  the  Athlone  and 
Mayo  line  passing  from  S.£.  to  N.W.  by  the  towns  of  Roscommon 
and  Castlerea,  and  the  Athlone  and  Galway  line  crossing  the 
southern  part. 

The  popuhition  was  226,552  in  1891,  and  202,792  in  2902; 
97%  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  nearly  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  rural.  The  chief  towns  are  Boyle,  Roscommon,  Elpbln 
and  Castlerea;  and  a  small  portion  of  Carrick-on-Shannon, 
indudlng  the  railway  station,  is  in  this  county,  the  major 
portion  being  in  Co.  Ldtrim.  The  county  is  divided  into 
ten  baronies.  Ecdesiastically  it  belongs  to  the  Protestant 
dioceses  of  Elphln  and  Ardagh  (united  with  Kllmore  and  Tuam), 
and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Tuam,  Clonfert,  Achonry, 
Elphln  and  Ardagh.  Assizes  are  hdd  at  Roscommon  and 
quarter  sessions  at  Boyle,  Strokestown  and  Roscommon.  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  To  the  Irish 
parliament  bdore  the  Union  of  2800  two  members  were  re- 
turned for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Boyle, 
Roscommon  and  Tulsk. 

The  district  was  granted  by  Henry  m.  to  Richard  de  Burgo, 
but  remained  almost  wholly  in  the  ponession  of  the  native 
septs.  Until  the  time  of  Elizabeth  Comutugiht  was  tnduded 
in  the  two  districts  of  RosconmioD  and  Clare,  but  in  1579  it 
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was  further  subdivided  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  and  was  tfissigned 
lis  present  limits.  All  the  old  proprietors  were  dispossessed 
at  the  Cromwellian  settlement,  except  the  O'Conor  family 
headed  by  the  O'Conor  Don.  The  most  interesting  antiquarian 
remains  within  the  county  are  the  ruins  of  Crogan,  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Connaught.  The  principal  ancient 
castles  are  the  old  stronghold  of  the  M'Dermotts  on  Castle 
Island,  Lough  Ke^,  the  dismantled  castle  of  the  M'Donoughs 
at  Ballinafad,  and  the  extensive  fortress  at  Roscommon  rebuilt 
by  John  d'Ufford,  justiciary  of  Ireland  in  X368.  There  are 
fragments  of  a  round  tower  at  Oran.  The  abbey  of  Boyle  is  in 
remarkably  good  preservation,  and  exhibits  fine  q>ecimens  of 
the  Norman  arch.  The  other  monastic  remains  within  the 
county,  with  the  exception  of  the  abbey  of  Roscommon,  are  of 
comparatively  small  importance.  The  Irish  bard  Carolan,  who 
died  in  1738,  is  buried  by  the  ruined  church  of  Kilronan,  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  county.  The  bishopric  of  Elphin  was 
united  with  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  in  1833,  and  the  former 
cathedral  and  episcopal  buildings  are  largely  modernized. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  market  town  and  the  county  town  of  Co. 
Roscommon,  Ireland,  situated  on  rising  ground  in  a  bare  plain 
in  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the  Mayo  line  of  the  Midknd 
Great  Western  railway,  x8i  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  Athlone.  Fop. 
(1901)  189 1.  It  contains  the  county  buildings,  and  has 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  latter  of  which 
is  a  fine  building  completed  in  1903.  An  extensive  trade  is 
carried  on  in  agricultural  produce  and  live  stock.  A  castle, 
dating  from  xa68,  when  it  was  founded  by  John  d'Ufford, 
justiciary  of  Ireland,  stands,  an  imposing  mass  of  ruins,  but  far 
gone  in  decay,  overlooking  the  plain.  It  fell  to  besiegers  in 
X566, 1643  and  1652,  and  was  partially  burned  after  the  battle  of 
Aughrim  in  1691.  There  are  also  remains  of  a  Dominican  priory 
of  the  middle  of  the  X3th  century,  founded  by  Feliih  O'Conor, 
king  of  Connaught,  and  exhibiting  fine,  though  mutilated, 
details  of  the  style  of  that  period.  The  name  of  the  town, 
signifying  St  Coman's  wood,  is  derived  from  the  saint  who 
iounded  the  monastery  of  Canons  Regular  here  in  the  6th 
century.  The  town  received  charters  from  Edward  I.  and  James 
I.  Two  m.  N.£.  are  small  remains  of  the  abbey  o^  Deerane. 

ROSCRBA,  a  market  town  near  the  north-wditem  border 
of  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland,  pleasantly  situated  on  tmdulating 
ground  connecting  the  De^'s  Bit  and  the  SMeve  Bloom  moun- 
tains.  Pop.  (xgoz)  3335.  It  is  77  m.  W.S.W.  from  Dublin 
on  the  Ballybrophy  and  Lim^ck  branch  of  the  Great  Southern 
&  Western  railway.  A  branch  line  runs  northward  to  Birr 
or  Parsonstown.  Flour-milling  and  taiming  are  industries, 
and  monthly  cattle  fairs  are  held.  There  is  a  branch  here  of 
the  Trappist  Monastery  of  Mount  Melleray  in  Co.  Waterford. 
The  antiquarian  remains  are  of  interest.  These  include  portions 
of  an  Augustinian  abbey,  founded  by  St  Cronan,  early  in  the 
7th  century,  which  ut  incorporated  into  the  church.  Out  -of 
this  abbey  a  diocese  grew,  to  be  united  with  that  of  Killaloe 
in  the  xath  century.  Here  also  was  produced  the  Book  of 
Dimma,  consisting  of  the  gospels  and  accompanied  by  a  brazen 
shrine,  ornamented  with  silver  and  tracery,  and  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  A  cross  and  a  shrine 
of  St  Cronan  are  in  the  churdiyard.  There  are  also  a  round 
tower,  80  ft.  in  height,  but  lacking  the  upper  storeys,  and  a 
Franciscan  friary' (1490);  while  a  circular  tower,  and  a  square 
keep  (occupied  as  barracks),  mark  strongholds,  the  one  built 
by  King  John  and  the  other  by  the  Ormondes,  and  testify  to 
the  former  importance  of  the  town,  which  was  doubtless  accen- 
tuated by  its  physical  position  in  a  passway  between  the 
neighbouring  mountain  ranges.  Leap  Castle,  about  4  m.  N.,  is 
another  fortified  nu&nsion,  which  is  still  inhabited. 

ROSE,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Germafi  chemists. 
Valentine  Rose  the  elder  was  bom  on  the  x6th  of  August  X736 
at  Neu-Ruppin,  and  died  on  the  38th  of  April  X77X  at  Berlin, 
where  he  was  an  apothecary  and  for  a  short  time  before  his 
death  assessor  of  the  Ober  Collegium  Medicum.  He  was  the 
discoverer  of  "  Rose's  fusible  metal "  (see  Fitszblb  Metal). 
His  SOD,  Valemuns  Rosb  the  younger,  bom  on  the  jxst  of 


October  1763  at  Berlin,  was  also  an  apothecary  in  that  <Ay  and 
assessor  of  the  Ober  Collegium  Medicum  from  1797.  It  was  be 
who  in  X  800  proved  that  sulphuric  ether  contains  xio  suIfAor.  He 
died  in  Berlin  on  the  xoth  of  August  1807,  leaving  four  sons, 
one  of  whom,  Heinrich,  was  a  distinguished  diemist,  asd 
another,  Gustav,  a  crystaUographer  and  minerakgist.  Hkjx- 
RiCH  Rose,  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  6th  of  August  X795,  began  to 
leara  pharmacy  in  Danzig,  where,  during  the  siege  of  1807. 
he  nearly  lost  his  life  from  typhus.  Like  his  brother  be  served 
in  the  campaign  of  x8x5.  During  the  summer  of  the  foQovixig 
year  he  studied  at  Berlin  under  M.  H.  Kiaproth,  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  family,  and  in  the  autumn  entered  a  pharmacy  at 
Mitau.  In  18x9  he  went  to  Stockholm,  where  he  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  with  J.  J.  Berzelius,  and  in  x83x  he  graduated  at 
Kiel.  Returning  to  Berlin  he  became  a  PrimMount  in  the 
university  in  1833,  eiEtraordinary  professor  of  chemutry  in  1833 
and  ordinary  professor  in  1835,  and  there  he  died  on  the  37th 
of  January  1864.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  inoiganic 
chemistry  and  the  development  of  analytical  methods,  and  the 
results  of  his  work  are  summed  up  in  the  successive  issues  of  h» 
classical  work,  AtufUkrlickes  Handbuck  der  anqlytiscken  CAemde, 
of  which  he  published  the  first  edition  at  Berlin  in  .1829,  axtd 
the  sixth,  practically  a  new  work  in  French,  at  Paris  in  x86x. 
He  was  the  discoverer,  of  antimony  pentachloride,  and  mentioax 
may  also  be  made  of  his  researches  on  the  influence  of  the 
mas»-action  of  water  in  many  reactions,  carried  out  before 
the  investigations  of  Guldberg  and  Waage  in  1867.  Gitstav 
Rose,  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  x8th  of  March  X798,  began  hs 
career  as  a  mining  engineer,  but  soon  tumed  his  attention  to 
theoretical  studies.  A  pupil  of  Berzelius  like  his  brother,  be 
israduated  in  x83o  at  Berlin  University  .where  be  becanx 
successively  FrivatdoteiU  (X833),  extraordinary  professor  of 
mineralogy  (x836)  and  ordinary  professor  (X839).  In  1856  be 
succeeded  to  the  directorship  of  the  Royal  Mineralo^cal  Museom 
at  Berlin,  and  he  helped  to  found  the  (merman  Geological  Society; 
of  which  he  was  president  from  -1863  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  made  many  journeys  in  di£Ferent  parts  of  Europe  fpr  the 
sake  of  mineralogical  study,  and  in  X839  with  A.  von  Humboldt 
and  C  G..£hrenberg  (X79S-X876),  professor  of  medicine  al 
Berlin,  took  part  in  an  expedition  to  the  Ural  and  Altai  vaoaa- 
tains  and  the  Ca^ian  Sea,  which  yielded  information  of  pcintaiy 
importance  concerning  the  mineralogy  of  the  Russian  Empaie. 
His  work  covered  every  branch  of  mineralogy,  including  cryv 
tallography  and  the  artificial  formation  of  minerals.  The  science 
of  petrography,  according  to  Gerhard  vom  Rath,  originated 
with  him.  He  was  the  first  in  his  own  country  to  use  the  reflect- 
ing goniometer  for  the  measurement  of  the  angles  of  crystals, 
and  to  teach  the  method  of  studying  rocks  by  means  of  micro- 
scopic sections.  He  also  devoted  special  attention  to  xAeteorites 
and  to  the  problem  presented  by  the  different  structure  of  the 
stony  matter  in  them  and  in  the  bust  of  the  earth,  and  jost 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Berlin  on  the  15th  of  July 
X873,  he  was  engaged  in  investigating  the  formation  of  the 
diamond.  In  addition  to  xnany  scientific  memoixs  he  published 
EUmente  dor  KrystaUographie  (1830);  Minaralcgisckieopietstisckg 
Reise  nock  dem  Ural,  dem  Altai  utii  dem  Kaspische  Meen 
(1837)  vol.  i.;  (1843)  vol.  ii.;  Das  KtystalUxkemiscke  Mimtral- 
system  (X853);  and  BesckreUnmg  und  Eintkeilnng  der  Mdeeriiem 
(1863). 

ROSE,  OBORGB  (x744-x8x8),  British  politician,  was  bom  oa 
the  X7th  of  June  1744,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  sdiod, 
afterwards  entering,  the  navy,  a  service  which  be  left  in  X763 
after  he  had  taken  part  in  some  fighting  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  then  obtained  a  position  in  the  Civil  Service,  becoming  joint 
keeper  of  the  records  in  1773  and  secretary  to  the  board  of  taxes 
in  X777.  In  X783  he  gave  up  the  latter  appointment  to  become 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  treasury  under  Lord  Sbe&ramer 
though  he  did  not  enter  parliament.  He  left  office  with  las 
colleagues  in  April  X783,  but  in  the  following  December  he 
returned  to  his  former  position  at  the  treasury  in  Pitl*s  ministry, 
being  henceforward  one  of  this  minister's  most  steadtast 
supporters.    He  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Laancestn 
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early  hi  1784^  and  bift  fidefity  and  friendabip  were  rewarded  by 
Pitt,  who  gave  him  a  lucrative  post  in  the  court  of  exchequer; 
In  X788  he  became  deik  of  the  parliaments.  In  i8ox  Rose  left 
office  with  Pitt,  but  retomed  with  hinv  to  power  in  1804,  when 
be  was  made  vice-president  of  the  committee  on  trade  and 
joint  paymaster-general.  He  resigned  thcste  offices  a  few  dsyt 
after  Pitt's  death  in  z  806,  bat  he  served  *as  vice-president  of 
the  committee  on  trade  and.  treasurer  of  the  navy  under  the 
duke  of  Portland  and  Spencei:  Perceval  from  1807  to  x8ia. 
He  was  again  treasurer  of  the  navy  under  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  he  was  still  member  of  parliament  fcnr  Christchurch,  a 
seat  which  he  had  held  since  1790,  when  he  died  at  Cuffnells, 
in  Hampshire,  on'  the  xjth  of  Januaiy  18x8.  Rose  was  an 
able  and  consdentioua  public  servant,  although  be  and  his 
two  sons  drew  a  Urge  amount  of  money  from  sinecures,  a 
fact  referred  to  by  William  Cobbett  in  hi»  "  A  New  Yeaz^s  Gift 
to  old  George  Rjoae."  He  wrote  several  books  on  economic 
subjects,  and  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  L.  V.  Harcourt,  was  published  in  1860. 

His  elder  son,  Sir  George  Henry  Rose  (i77i'x85$),  was  in 
parliament  from  1794  to  1813,  and  again  from  18x8  to  1844, 
and  in  the  meantime  be  waa  British  xninister  at  Munich  and  at 
Berlin;  in  t8x8  he  succeeded  his  father  as  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ments. He  was  the  father  of  Baron  Strathnaim  (^.v.).  The 
second  son  was  the  poet  William  Stewart  Rose  (q.v.). 

ROSE,  HUGH  JAMBS  (1795-1838),  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Little  Horsted  in  Sussex  on  the  9tl\of  June  1795,  ^^^ 
was  educated  at  Uckfield  school  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  x8x7,  but  missed  a  fellow- 
ship. Taking  orders,  he  was  appointed  to  Buxted,  Sussex, 
in  x8i'9,  and  to  the  vicarage  of  Honham  in  x82x.  He  had 
already  attained  some  repute  as  a  critic,  which  was  enhanced 
when,  after  travelling  in  Germany,  he  delivered  as  select 
preacher  at  Cambridge,  four  addresses  against  rationalism, 
published  in  1825  as  TJie  State  of  the  ProtestatU  Religion  in 
Germany.  The  book  was' severely  criticized  in- Germany,  and 
in  England  by  E.  B.  Pusey.  In  X837  Rose  was  collated  to  the 
prebend  of  Middleton;  in  ,1830  he  accepted  the  rectory  of 
Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  and  in  X833  that  of  Faiisted,  Essex,  and  in 
X835  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St  Thomas's,  Southwark.  In 
1833-X834  he  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Durham,  a  post  which 
ill-health  forced  him  to  resign.  In  1836  he  became  editor  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  and  he  projected  the  New  General 
Biographical  Dictionary,  a  scheme  carried  through  by  his 
brother  Henry  John  Rose  (1800-X873).  He  was  appointed 
prindpal  of  King's  College,  London,  in  October  X836,  but  he  was 
attacked  by  influenza,  and  after  two  years  of  ill-heidth  he  died 
at  Florence  on  the  sand  of  December  X838.  Rose 'was  a  high- 
churchman,  who  to  propagate  his  views  in  X832  founded  the 
British  Magazine  and  so  came  into  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Oxford  movement.  Out  of  a  conference  at  his  rectory  in 
Hadleigh  came  the  Association  of  Friends  of  the  Church,  formed 
by  R.  H.  Fronde  and  Wm.  Palmer. 

See  J.  W.  Burgon,  Livts  of  Twelve  Good  Men  (1891). 

ROSE,  WILLIAM  STEWART  (1775-1843),  English  poet  and 
translator,  second  son  of  George  Rose  (q.v:),  was  bojrn  in  X775. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  College,  and  in  1796  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  (Hiristchurdi.  In  x8oo  he 
accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  on  his  appointment  as  reading 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  derk  of  the  private  committees. 
His  first  work,  A  Naval  History  of  the  Late  War,  was  undertaken 
at  his  father's  wish,  but  he  only  completed  one  volume.  He 
produced  a  free  version  of  the  Aniadis  de  Caul  from  the  French 
text  of  Herberay  des  Essarts  in  X803,  followed  by  a  translation 
of  the  Partinopex  de  Blois  (1807)  after  Le  Grand  d'Au&sy. 
With  Partinopex  he  printed  his  ballad  of  "The  Red  King," 
and  in  18 10  appeared  The  Crusade  of  King  Louis  and  King 
Edward  the  Martyr,  In  18x4  he  made  a  prolonged  journey 
through  Italy  and  eastern  Europe,  spending  the  year  1817 
at  Venice,  where  he  married  a  Venetian  lady.  The  Cowl  and 
Parliament  of  Bees^  a  translation  of  the  Animali  Parlanti  of 
Casti,  and  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  addressed  to  Henry 
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HaOam,  JBsq,,  appeared  in  18191  In  the  same  year  the  publisher 
ftf urray  offered  him  £2000  for  a  translation  of  Ariosto  (T.  Moore, 
Diary,  14th  of  April  X819).  He  had  already  written  an  abridged 
version  of  Bemi'9  fifacimenta  of  the  Orlando  Inamorato  of 
Boiardo,  and  had  beffin  his  Orlando  Furioso  translated  inio 
English  Verse  which  appeared  in  two  parts  in  X823  and  X83X. 
This,  which  has  become  the  standard  English  version,  is  a  close 
rendering  in  the  ottava  rima  of  the  originid.  Rose  retired  from 
his  official  position  in  x824«  He  suffered  from  paralysis  in  his 
later  years,  and  at  Abbotsford,  where  be  was  an  honoured 
guest,  rooms  were  specially  fitted  up  on  the  ground  floor  for 
his  use.  His  last  works  were  An  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable 
John  Haohham  Frere  (X834),  in  verse,  and  a  volume  of  Rhymes 
(1837)  (see  Quarterly  Renew,  July'x836  and  April  X837).  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  April  X843. 

.  ROSE  {Rosa),  The  rose  has  for  all  ages  been  the  favourite 
flqwer,  and  as  such  it  has  a  place  in  general  literature  that  no 
other  plant  can  rival.  In  most  cases  the  rose  of  the  poets  and 
the  rose  of  the  botanist  are  one  and*  the  same  in  kind,  but 
popular  usage  has  attached  the  name  rose  to  a  variety  of  plants 
whose  kinship  to  the  true  plant  no  botanist  would  for  a  moment 
admit.  In  this  plac6  we  shall  employ  the  word  in  its  strict 
botanical  significance,  and  in  commenting  on  it  treat  it  solely 
from  the  botanical  point  of  view.  The  rose  gives  its  name  to 
the  order  Rosaceae,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  the  type. 
The  genus  consists  of  species  varying  in  number,  according  to 
the  diverse  opinions  of  botanists  of  opposite  schools,  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  even  two  bundled  and  fifty, 
exclusive  of  the  many  hundreds  of  mete  garden  varieties. 
While  the  lowest  estimate  b  doubtless  too  low,  the  highest 
is  enormously  too  huge,  but  in  any  case  the  wide  discrepancies 
above  alluded  to  illustrate  very  fordbly  the  extreme  variability 
of  the  plants,  their  adaptability  to  various  conditions,  and  conse- 
quently their  wide  dispersion  over  the  globe,  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  cultivated,  and  the  readiness  with  which  new 
varieties  are  continually  being  produced  in  gardens  by  the 
art  of  the  hybridizer  or  the  careful  selection  of  the  raiser.  The 
species  are  natives  of  all  parts  of  the  northern  hemiq>here,  but 
are  scantily  represented  in  the  tropics  unless  at  considerable 
elevations. 

They  are  erect  or  dimbii^  shrubs,  never  herbs  or  trees,  generally 
more  or  less  copiouslv  provided  with  stnught  or  hooked  prickles 
of  various  shapes  and  with  glandular  hairs,  as  in  the  sweet-brier 
or  in  the  mote>rote  of  gardens.  The  prickles  serve  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  shrub  to  sustain  itself  amid  other  vegetation.  The 
viscid  luirs  which  are  roecially  frequent  on  the  flower  stalks  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  flower  serve  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
undesirable  visisants,  while  the  perfunne  emitted  by  the  glands  in 

auestion  may  co-operate  with  the  fragrance  and  colour  of  the 
ower  to  attract  those  insects  whose  presence  is  denrafale.  The 
leaves  are  invariably  alternate,  provided  with  stipules,  and  unequally 
pinnate,  the  leaflets  varying  in  number  from  one  (as  in  R  simtlict' 
folia  or  btrberi  folia)  to  11  and  even  15,  the  odd  leaflet  always  ocing 
at  the  apex,  the  others  in  pairs.  The  flowers  are  solitary  or  in  loose 
cymes  (duster-roses)  produced  on  the  ends  of  the  snoots.  The 
flower-stalk  expands  into  a  vase-  or  urn-shaped  dilatation,  called 
the  receptacle  or  rcceptacular  tube,  which  ultimately  becomes 
fleshy  and  encloses  in  tts  cavity  the  numerous  carpels  or  fruits. 
From  the  edge  of  the  urn  or  "  hip  '*  proceed  five  sepals,  often  more 
or  leas  compound  like  the  leaves  and  overlapping  in  the -bud. 
Within  the  sepals  are  five  petals,  generally  broad  or  roundish  in  out- 
line, with  a  very  short  stalk  or  none  at  all,  and  of  very  various  shades 
of  white,  yellow  or  red.  The  very  numerous  stamens  originate  slightly 
above  the  sepals  and  petals;  each  has  a  slender  filament  and  a  small 
two-celled  anther.  The  inner  portion  of  the  rcceptacular  tube  whence 
the  stamens  spring  is  thick  ana  fleshy,  and  is  occasionally  spoken  of  as 
the  "  disk  " ;  but,  as  in  thu  case  it  does  not  represent  any  separate 
organ,  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  term.  The  carpels  are 
very  numerous,  ultimately  hard  in  texture,  covered  with  hairs,  and 
each  provided  with  a  long  style  and  button-like  stigma.  The  car- 
pels are  concealed  within  the  receptacular  tube  and  only  the  stigmas 
as  a  rule  protrude  from  its  mouth.  Each  carpel  contains  one  ovule. 
The  80<alled  fruit  is  merely  the  receptacular  tube,  which,  as 
previously  mentioned,  becomes  fleshy  and  brightly  coloured  as  an 
attractwn  to  birds,  which  devour  the  hips  and  thus  secure  the 
dispersbn  of  the  seed.  The  dry  one-seeded  fruits  (achenes)  are 
densely  packed  inside  the  hip,  ana  are  covered  with  stiff  hairs  which 
dins  to  the  bird's  beak.  The  stamens  are  in  whorls,  and,  according 
to  Pg^r,  they  originate  in  pairs  one  on  each  side  of  the  base  at 
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each  petal  to  that  there  are  ten  In  each  raw:  a  aeeond  torn  of  ten 
alternates  with  the  fint,  a  third  with  the  second,  and  so  on.  By 
repeated  radial  and  tangential  branching  a  vast  number  of  stamens 
are  ultimately  produced,  and  when  these  stamens  assume  a  petaloid 
aspect  we  have  as  a  consequence  the  double  flowers  which  are  so 
much  admired.  The  carpels  are  much  toss  subject  to  this  peuloid 
change,  and,  as  it  generally  happens  in  the  most  double  of  nMes 
that  some  few  atMeast  of  the  anthere  are  formed  with  pollen,  the 
DNToduction  of  seed  and  the  possibility  of  cross-breeding  become 
mtelligible.  Under  natural  drcumsunces  rose  flowera  do  not 
secrete  honey,  the  attraction  for  insects  being  provided  bythe  colour 
and  perfume  and  the  abundance  of  pollen  for  food.  The  stigmas 
and  anthen  come  to  maturity  at  the  same  time,  and  thus,  while 
cross-fertilisation  by  insect  agency  is  doubtkas  most  common, 
self-fertilisation  is  not  prevented. 

The  large  number  of  spedes,  fubspedes,  vazieties  and  forms 
described  as  British  may  be  included  under  about  a  dozen 
species.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  R.  spinosiisima^ 
the  Scotch  rose,  much  less  variable  than  the  others;  R.  mbi- 
ginosa  (or  R.  egfanUria),  the  sweet-brier,  represented  by 
several  varieties;  R.  canina,  the  dog  rose  (see  fig.)i  including 


Dog  Rose  {JtoM  canina)  In  flower  and  fruit. 


numerous  sub^>edes  and  varieties;  the  large-fruited  apple  Tose, 
R.  pomifera;  and  R.  anetuist  the  parent  of  the  Ayrshire  roses. 
Cultivated  roses  are  frequently  "  budded  "  or  worked  upon  the 
stems  of  the  brier  or  R.  caninaf  or  upon  young  seedling  plants 
<rf  the  same  spedes;  and  upon  stems  of  an  Italian  rose  called 
the  Manetti,  raised  in  the  Milan  Botanic  Gardens  about  1837. 
Other  spedes,  notably  R.  polyantka,  also  are  used  for  stocks. 

Roses  have  been  grown  for  so  many  centuries  and  have  been 
crossed  and  recrossed  so  often  that  it  is  difficult  to  refer  the 
cultivated  forms  to  their  wild  prototypes.  The  older  roses 
doubtless  originated  from  R.  g^ica,  a  native  of  central  and 
southern  Europe.  R.  cenlifolia  (the  cabbage  rose),  a  native  of 
the  Caucasus,  contributed  Its  share.  A  cross  between  the  two 
spedes  namul  may  have  been  the  source  whence  originated 
the  Bourbon  roses.  The  yellow-flowered  Austrian  and  Persian 
brier  originated  from  R.  luUa,  a  native  of  Austria  and  the  East. 
The  monthly  or  China  roses  spnng  from  the  Chinese  J^  indica, 
and  these,  crossed  with  others  of  the  R.  centifolia  or  galliea  type^ 
are  the  source  of  the  "  hybrid  perpetuals  "  so  commonly  grown 
nowadays,  because,  in  addition  to  their  other  .attractions,  their 
blooming  season  is  leUtivdy  prolonged,  and,  moreover,  is 
repeated  in  the  autumn.  Tea  roses  and '  nobettes,  it  b  to 
be  presumed,  also  acknowledge  R,  indica  as  one  of  their  pro- 
genitors. A  magnificent  race  called  "hybrid  teas"  have 
been  evolved  of  Late  years,  by  crossing  the  tea  roses  and  hybrid 
perpetuals.  They  are  mudi  moro  vigorous  in  constitution  than 
the  true  tea  roses,  while  qtiite  as  beautiful  in  blossom  and  more 
perpetual  in  bloom  than  the  hybrid  perpetuials.  Recently,  by 
crossing  the  Japanese  R»  Wickwaiana  with  hybrid  perpetuals, 


a  beitttiful  and  vigorous  laoe  of  dimbers  has  been  produced. 
The  Banksian  rose  is  a  Chinese  climbing  q>cdcs>  with  small 
white  or  fawn-coloured  flowers  of  great  beauty,  but  latdy 
seen;  the  Macartney,  rose  {.R.  tracUalay  is  also  of  Chinese 
origin.  Its  nearly  evergreen  deep  green  leaves  and  large  white 
flowers' are  very  striking.  The  Japanese  R.  rugosa  is  also  a 
remarkable  spedes,  notable  for  its  bold  rugose  foliage,  its  larse 
white  or  pink  flowers,  and  its  conspicuous  lobular  fruit. 
R,  damascena  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the. Balkans  for 
the  purpose  of  making  attar  of  roses.  In  Germany  the  same 
variety  of  rose  is  used,  while  at  Grasse  a  strain  of  the 
Provence  rose  is  -cultivated  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
R.  damascena  is  grown  largdy  near  Ghazipur  for  the 
of  procuring  attar  of  roses  and  rose  water. 

Rose  water  is  chiefly  produced  in  Europe  from  the  Provence 
or  cabbage  rose,  R,  centifoliaf  grown  for  the  purpose  at  Mttrham 
and  much  more  abundantly  in  the  south  of  France.  CbsBcrvc 
of  roses  and  infusion  •<rf  roses,  two' medidnal  prepaxatioas  re- 
tained for  their  agreeable  qualities  rather  than  for  any  ^>cdal 
virtue,  are  prepared  from  the  petals  of  R.  gaOica,  one  vaxictj 
of  which  ^ras  formeriy  grown  for  the  purpose  near  the  town 
of  Provins.  Conserve  of  dog  rose  is  niade  from  the  i^ie  hqa 
of  the  dog  rose,  R.  canimi.  Its  only  use  is  in  the  mannfactme 
of  pills. 

The  rose  is  so  universal  a  favourite  that  some  poitioii  of  the 
garden  must  necessarily  be  devoted  to  it,  if  the  situatioa  be  at  all 
tavourable.  Many  choice  roses  will  not,  however,  thrive  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns,  since  they  require  a  pure  air,  and  do  not 
endure  a  smoky  atmosphere.  Tne  best  soil  for  thnm  is  a  deep 
rich  strong  loam  free  from  stagnant  moisture.  Very  light  sandy 
or  gravelly  soils,  or  soils  which  are  clayey  and  badly  drained,  are 
not  suitable,  and  both  'must  be  greatly  impiDved  if  rose-crowcog 
on  them  is  attempted.  Li^ht  soils  would  be  unproved  by  a  dressing 
of  strong  loam  in  conjunction  with  cow-dung  or  nightsnl;  the  latter. 
provided  it  u  properiy  prepared  and  not  too  fresh,  is  indeed  tbe 
very  best  manure  for  roses  in  all  but  soils  which  are  natuiaOy  vcty 
rich.  Heavy  soils  are  Improved  by  adding  burned  earth  or  gritty 
refuse,  with  stable  manure  and  leaf-mould,  peat  moss  litter,  Ac; 
and  damp  soils  must  necessarily  be  drained  by  trenchiog.  Tea 
roses  may,  however,  be  grown  to  perfection  in  a  gravd  soil,  provided 
it  be  weU  manured,  cow  manure  bang  best.  Roses  gescnOy 
require  a  constant  annual  supply  of  manure,  and,  if  thu  is  gfvca 
as  a  mukhing  in  autumn,  it  serves  to  protect  their  roots  thromh 
the  winter.  They  also  require  liberal  supplies  of  water  during  tae 
growing  season,  unless  the  surface  is  mulched  or  top-drcased  TitMB 
time  to  time  with  well-rotted  manure.  Aphides  and  caterpilLin 
of  all  kinds  may  be  checked  by  syringing  with  dilute  tobacco  water 
or  some  of  the  many  insectiddes  now  provided  to  facilttate  this 
rather  troublesome  task. 

Some  growera  prefer  roses  grown  on  thdr  own  roots,  some  on 
the  Manetti  and  othere  on  the  brier  stock.  There  is  this  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  their  own  roots  that,  if  the  tops  are  killed  down  by 
accident  or  by  severe  weather^  the  roots  will  usually  throw  up  aew 
shoots  true  to  their  kind,  which  cannot  be  looked  for  if  they  are 
worked ;  though  it  is  sometimes  recommended  to  plant  deep  in  order 
that  the'  rose  itself  may  learn  to  do  without  its  foster  parent  the 
stock.  Too  often,  however,  in  the  case  of  persons  unfamitiar  with 
roses,  the  -choice  rose  dies,  and  the  stock  usurps  its  place.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Manetti  stock,  as  its  lolia^  is  mote  like 
that  of  many  cidtivated  forms  than  the  brier,  and  therefore  mon 
easily  overlooked.  Where  standards  or  half-standards  are  required, 
the  brier  stock  froni  the  hedges  is  always  used.  It  fonns  the  most 
reliable  stock  for  dwarfs  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  for  tea 
most  of  which  fail  00  the  Manetti  stock. 

An  open  situation,  not  shaded  but  sheltered  from  stroi 

is  what  the  rose  prefeim.    October  and  November  are  .— 

months  for  planting  roses,  but  if  the  weather  be  wet  or  frosty  and  the 
soil  sticky,  the  pMuiU  should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  |daoe  and 
protected  by  green  boughs  or  matting  until  suitable  conditions  pre- 
vail. The  planting  should  never  be  deep,  the  uppermost  layer  of 
roots  bdn^  about  s  or  3  in.  below  the  general  level  of  the  surface, 
and  the  soil  should  always  be  kept  stirred  with  the  hoe  during  the 
summer  months.  In  regard  to  pninliig,  roses  vary  oonsiderebly. 
some  requiring  dose  cutting  and  othera  only  thinning  oat;  soa« 
again,  such  as  strong  growing  climbers,  may  be  aafeiY  prund  in 
autumn,  and  othere  are  better  left  till  qmne.  Instructions  on  this 
point  as  to  the  several  groups  of  varieties  wiu  be  found  in  most  rose 
catalogues,  and  may  be  followed,  provided  the  variecy  b  tme  to 
name.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  more  strongly 
growing  varieties  should  be  less  severely  cut  back  than  the  wealdy 
varieties;  and,  again,  the  more  tender  the  variety,  the  later  in  tlie 
spring  snould  the  pruning  be  done,  April  bdng  the  bMt  ownth  (or 
pruning  teas  and  noisettes.    It  shoula  be  lemembeted  also  that  ao 
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•Bsiuil  al  comet  pnnlni  will  inprav*  ■'  me  buili  tbit  bu  t 
badly  pluitcd  «  pbccd  lo  a  quila  uoxritabk  pontion. 

When  dwarf  btdi  of  ma  an  nquind,  ■  Eood  plan  !•  to 
dovB  to  within  about  6  in.  Inn  the  iniuiid  ibe  itrocig  onc-y 
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0-  The  yoanc  ilioota» 'leave*  and 
covtmJ  wilb  a  delicate  white 
B  Hickcn  It  leAdi  Into  the  ander- 


I  and  bed  ripeHd  yoani  un 

^vuciine,  uler  the  pnininE  li«»  -^^^ 
t  ihouM  have  been  duf  u  lightly 
I.  the  planii  never  lail  to  pndiKe' 

pkntyof  nronewnod  for  pegging  down  each  h ■"' 

The  iKKt  inublnonK  Tungi^  peK  oT  the 

the  mildew  IS/ikatnillitc-  • '     "^ 

Bower^budi  [icqucnily 

S"Tn(  Slit' robl^iti  Sow^'ranBdSaHe'ami'niiri'lood. 
e  Teavn  to  curl  and  fall  early.  Tlie  iporeB  Hrr  pniduced  in  great 
abundance  and  cnrrinl  by  ■ninudaand  the  wind  loolberplanltiand 
aa  the  diieaie  ia  npidly  apread.  Later  the  mwf^ium  incrcatea  and 
forma  a  thick  VFlvety  coaling  on  the  younf  iboola.  and  In  Ihii  the 
winter  (tate  of  the  fungui  ia  prodncnl.  ^rayiog  wiih  potanium 
autphide  (t  01.  to  1  U>  3  lallou  of  water)  la  Ihelnt  meana  hi  check- 
ing Ihc  wread  of  the  dueaae.  The  nw  ruit  IFIaiirmHiim  ni- 
tertualum)  appean  on  both  cultivated  and  wild  roaea  in  the  tpring, 
bunting  ihrou^h  the  bark  in  the  lorm  of  copioua  nuaaea  of  orange 
powder  coniialing  of  the  iporca  of  the  fnngio*  These  aporea  infed 
the  Lcavea,  and  produce  on  Ibem  In  the  aumner  Hnall  doti  of  an 
orange  colour  aqd,  later,  sroupa  of  apona  that  are aUe  to  live  through 
the  winter.  The  latt,  the  teleutoaparea,  are  of'B  dark  colour,  and 
it  i>  by  Iheae  that  the  diacaae  ia  atarted  in  t|K  aprin^  It  ii  ihtrefare 
iinportant  that  all  the  affected  leave*  ahould  be  aeatn>ycd  In  the 
_.....^-  — * '*ie  bualie**lKiuld  beaprayed  with  Bordeaua  — '-■■ — 


to  fall  pfcmatn^. 


jt  formidabie  on  accoun 
relheaphide*.    More  Ih 


th*  ten  kamra  il.. 

Bswcf*  of  Kpnductlon ^ 

ioaDd  upon  tlw  mae,  ihougb  it  eitu  Rasai 

attack  SSM  be  dieelied^  &e  use  el  a  ipiay 

toa.  qmwla  cbipafor  an  hoar  or  aa  In  a  gallon  ol  aof 

«a  the  lolutlon  and  dli*slvia|  ihenln  4  oi.  of  infr 

atHI  warn,  afnrvarda  adding  I  at  a  galloni  of  loft 

10  the  age  nf  the  mae  leave*  that  are  la  be  iprayed.    iu.^ 

fltalini  with  the  peat  (Ivei  (he  opportunity  lor  iu  Incna 

■  day  Wang  aufficlent  materially  to.auEment  their  numbo 

larvH  of  aanie  oT  the  Ttririt  nulhafakrihe  leaves  almonaj 


The 


uS?™: 


foliage     Mi 


ian    "'  ^^al 


by  devourinf  the  leaves. 

Lit  atw  known  ID  attack  ibai__,. . ,  _.. 

sv»  «  devouring  the  young  ihoot.    Tlw  larvae  i 
illy  learehed  for  and  dniroyed  whenever  found.    One  01  tin 
ulting  heea,  UtgadiiU,  cud  piece*  out  of  the  leave*  with  whicb 
le  ita  DC*ti  matHially  reducing  their  effective  turface.    The 


For  further  Infonnation  an  the  late  Dean  Hole'*  Caeit  sEokI 
Kcui  (raoi):  Sunt  sf  fb  KoHi  hy  Rev.  A.  Foaler  Mclliaa  (190$): 
Btanliliil  Kiaalar  Gordn  dud  GrcnkoKKi  by  I.  Wealheit  (iqoj)i 
■nd  itoKTi  Umr  HUiary,  BtKiipmtia  ud  CiJI«Ut»,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  PenibertDfl  (igo6). 

ROSEBDT,  ARCHIBALD  PHIUP  PRnROSB.  ;rH  Easl 
«T  (i&«T-  ),  Britilh  lUleaitian,  bora  in  London  on  tlie 
71b  of  Mty  1847.  wu  the  grandson  and  nicccaior  lo  the  title  of 
Archibald  John  Primrose,  4lh  earl  of  Kotcbeiy  (1783-1568), 
m  rtptetentailve  peer  of  Scotland,  who  wat  in  i3i8  created  a 
pen  of  Ibe  United  Kingdom  al  Baron  Xoacbety,  and  was  an 
active  lupporter  of  the  Refoim  BiU.  The  Scollish  earidom 
was  lira!  confertedin  1703  upod  the  4th  earl'a  great-grandlather, 
Arcfaibltd  Primme  of  DaJmeny  (T6fi«-i7i3},  a  (launch  Whig 
■nd  a  commimoner  tor  the  Union.  The  S'H  «iri'>  mother  was 
Catherine  Lucy  Wilhelmina,  (Hdy  daughter  of  Philip  Henry, 
4th  Eaii  Stanhope;  >he  was  thui  a  liiter  ol  Earl  Stanhope, 
the  hislnian,  and  a  niece  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  who  wai 
the  mcce  of  WiUiim  Pitl.  A  celebrated  beauty,  a  maid  oi 
lionour  and  brideiinaid  of  Queen  Vlctoiia,  she  manied,  on  the 
aoth  ai  DKcmber  1B43,  Archibald,  Laid  Oilmmy  {1809-iSji}, 


a  lord  of  lh« 


m  he  ibowcd  aa 


nembec  tor  the  Stirling  Bm^  *Ao  beams 
ailiciriilly  under  Melbourne.  After  his  doth  tl 
vrife  of  Hany  Gaoijs  Vane,  4th  duke  ol  Clevdaiul,  and  died 

The  young  Lord  Dalnieny  *>i  edacaled  at  Brigbloa  und  at 
Eton,  where  he  had  as  dighlly  junior  coDterapotariet  Mi  A.  J. 
Balfour  and  Lord  Riodolpb  ChurchilL  He  wai  described  by 
Ihe  most  brilUani  Elan  tuioi  ol  hit  day,  WiUiam  Johnion  Cory 
(author  of  ImUa),  us"  portentously  wise  youth,  not,  how- 
ever, dcfideDl  in  fuo."  He  added  that  Dalmeny  "desired 
the  pidni  without  Ihe  dust."  In  1S66  he  matriculated  at 
Cblilt  Church,  (Moid,  but  went  down  in  i&58,  by  the  requelt 
of  the  dean,  rather  than  ahandon  the  possesaion  of  a  smaD 
raciDg  llud-  Jn  the  same  year  be  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
and  to  the  family  estates.  In  February  i8;i  he  seconded  the 
Address  in  the  House  of  Lords;  a  more  original  effort  followed 
in  November  1871,  when  he  delivered  a  remarkable  essay  OD  the 
Union  of  Scotland  and  England  at  the  Edinburgh  PhilonpUal 
Institution.  Three  yean  later  be  was  elected  pTCildcntof  tba 
Sodal  Science  Congress  at  Clasgaw.  where,  00  tbe  301)1  of 
September,  he  gave  a  striking  sddrtts  upon  the  discovery.  o( 
mean*  for  raising  the  condition  of  the  working  class  ai  Ibe 
"  true  leverage  of  eminre."  In  the  mesntime  be  travelled 
in  the  <outh  of  EuTope  and  In  North  America.  On  his  ictum 
he  sciiuired  an  English  country  bouse  called  TIio  Durdana, 
Epsom,  which  be  largely  rebuilt  sjid  adorned  w^  ' 
finest  turf  portraits  of  George  Stubhs.  Foil 
u  he  declared,  of  Oliver  CrooweU  (for  wl 
admiration  in  other  leqiccis — culminating  in 
of  a  ilatue  outside  Westminster  Hall,  which  was  not  appreciated 
either  by  the  Irish  Nationalist  parly  or  by  others  amont  bi* 
political  associates],  he  took  a  pride  in  owning  racehorses,  and 
attetwatds  won  the  Derhy  three  times,  in  i«94,  1895  and  1005. 
He  was  the  Erst  man  10  enjoy  the  distinction  of  wirmlng  the 
Derby  while  prime  minister;  but  though  tld*  was  pi^iular 
enough  among  m»ny  classes,  it  did  not  please  the  Liberal  Noni 
conformists  so  much,  who  considered  a  racehorse  a  mere 
gambling-machine.  On  the  30th  of  Marcb  187S  Lord  Rosebeiy 
mairied  Hannah,  only  child  cJ  Baron  Me^er  Anischd  de  Roths- 
child, of  Uentmore,  Bucks.  The  newly  married  couple  Ic  ' 
lease  of  Lansdowne  House,  which  for  several  years  war  - 
lor  the  Liboal  party  and  >  centre  of  boqntality  for 
widercirde. 

Tlnugh  Impeded  In  h&  political  onei  by  Ua  aclniian  from 
the  House  of  'C:ommons,  Lord  Ra9d>ery's  reputation  as  a  sods] 
reformer  and  orator  was  steadily  growing.  In  1S7S  be  wu 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  and  In  iSSo  tt  Edinbut^ 
University,  when  he  gave  an  eloquent  address  upon  Faliiotism. 
In  1S80  he  entertained  Mr  Gladstone  at  Daimeny,  and  dorins 
the  "  Mid  Lothian  campaign  "  be  bad  mncb  to  do  with  Ih* 
stage -management  of  the  demonstnitions.  As  was  shown 
later,  he  imported  into  his  view  of  politics  a  warm  sentiment 
and  an  imaginative  ontlook;  and  he  we*  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  Lord  Bcaconsfield's  potitiul  novels,  r 
ticularly  o(  Syba,  alter  the  '  ■  '-  -  ■■-'  • 
one  of  Us  daughters.  In  August  loai  no  oecame  imoei^ 
secretary  at  the  Home  Office,  his  iitunediate  chief  being  ^ 
William  Harcourt.  His  work  was  ptacilcally  conhned  la 
the  direction  of  the  Scottish  department  of  the  Office.  A 
clamour  was  nevertheless  luiscd  In  regard  to  the  incont* 
pallbilitr  of  the  under-aecrelaryship  with  a  position  In  tbe 
House  of  Lonia,  and  Lord  Bosebcry  resigned  the  post  in  June 
1883.  He  and  his  wife  ntOized  the  interval  to  make  >  trip 
round  Ihe  wo^d,  being  most  warmly  received  in  Australia,  and 
returning  by  way  of  India.  At  the  dose  of  1884  he  resumed 
office  as  first  romoaarfoner  of  works  with  ■  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
and  his  adherence  carried  with  it  a  distinct  antasion  of  attength 
to  the  Liberal  ministry,  which  was  much  discredited  by  the 
tragedy  attached  to  tbe  fate  of  Gordon.  Tbe  altitude  of  tbe 
government  on  the  Afghan  question  and  generally  in  regard  to 
Russia  was  held  by  many  lo  have  been  peniplibly  stlSened 
owing  to  Lord  Rosebery's  ■""""^ 
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In  June  x88$  the  Liberal  adminiitntion  broke  tip,  but  Lord 
Salisbury's  ministry,  which  succeeded,  was  beaten  early  in 
February  x886,  and  when  .Mjr  Gladstone  adopted  Home  Rule, 
Lord  Rosebery  threw  Iji  his  lot  with  the  old  leader,  and  was 
made  secretary  of  state  ior  foreign  affairs  during  the  brief 
Liberal  ministry  which  followed.  He  rather  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Luda  Bay  negotiations  then  being  carried  on 
with  Germany.  If  Busch  is  to  be  believed,  Prince  Bismarck's 
view  was  that  Lord  Rosebery  had  *'  quite  mesmerized  "  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck;  and  the  latter,  from  his  father's  standpoint, 
conceded  too  much  to  Lord  Rosebery,  who  proved  himsielf  to 
be,  in  Bismarck's  language,  "  very  sharp."  His  views  on  foreign' 
policy  differed  materially  from  those  of  Granville  and  Gladstone. 
His  mind  was  dwelling  constantly  upon  the  political  legacy  of 
the  two  Pitts;  he  was  a  reader  of  Sir  John  Seeley;  he  had  him- 
sdf  visited  the  colonies;  had  predicted  that  a  war  would  not, 
as  was  commonly  said,  disintegrate  the  empire,  but  rather 
the  reverse;  had  magnified  the  importance  of  taking  colonial 
opinion;  and  had  always  been  a  convinced  advocate  of  some 
form  of  Imperial  Federation.  He  was  already  taunted  with 
being  an  Imperialist,  but  his  independent  attitude  won  public 
approvaL  Cambridge  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  x888; 
in  January  2889  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  county 
coundl  of  London,  and  on  the  xath  of  February  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  that  body  by  104  votes  to  17.  The  taa,  assiduity 
and  dignity  with  which  he  guided  the  deliberations  of  the 
coimdl  made  him  exceedingly  popular  with  its  membeirs.  In 
the  spring  sA  1890  he  presided  over  the  Dwyperative  Congress, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  impending  political  campaign  he  found  it 
necessary  to  resgn  the  chairmanship  of  the  county  council  in 
June.  In  November  of  this  year,  however,  Lady  Rosebery  died, 
and  be  withdrew  for  a  period  from  public  business.  In  xSgx . 
he  nuEde  some  brief  continental  visits,  one  to  Madrid,  and  in 
October  he  saw  through  the  press  his  little  moisograph  upon 
William  PiU,  in  the  Twelve  English  Statesmen  Series,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  it  competes  in  interest  with  Viscount 
Morley's  WalpoU.  In  January  189a,  upon  a  new  election,  he 
again  for  a  few  months  became  rhairman  of  the  county  coundL 
It  was  already  recognized  that  in  him  the  country  possessed 
not  only  a  publip  man  of  exceptionally  attractive  personality, 
but  one  whose  literary  tastes  were  combined  with  a  gift  for 
expression  which  was  at  once  original  and  fluent.  In  October 
the  Garter  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Queen  Victoria.' 

Meanwhile,  in  August,  upon  the  return  of  Gladstone  to  power, 
he  was  induced  with  some  difficulty  (for  he.was  suffering  at  the 
time  from  insomnia)  to  resume  his  portion  as  foreign  minister. 
His  acceptance  was  construed  as  a  security  against  the  suspicion 
of  weakness  abroad  which  the  Liberal  party  had  incurred  by 
their  foreign  policy  during  the  'eighties.  He  strongly  opposed 
the  evacuation  of  Egypt;  he  insisted  upon  the  exclusive  control 
by  Great  Britain  of  the  Upper  Nile  Valley,  and  also  upon  the 
retention  of  Uganda.  In  1893  the  question  of  Siam  came  near 
to  causing  serious  trouble  with  France,  but  by  the  exercise  of 
a  combination  of  firmness  and  forbearance  on  Lord  Rosebery's 
part  the  crisis  was  averted,  and  the  lines,  were  laid  down  for  pre- 
serving Siam,  if  possible,  as  a  buffer  state  between  the  English 
and  French  frontiers  in  Indo>China.  In  the  spring  of  1895  he 
was  dear-sighted  enough  to  refuse  to  Join  the  anti- Japanese 
League  of  Russia,  France  and  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  China- 
Japan  War. 

Lord  Rosebery's  personal  popularity  had  been  increased  at 
home  by  his  successful  intervention  in  the  coal  strike  of  December 
X893,  and  when  in  March  1894  the  resignation  of  Gkdstone  was 
announced,  liis  selection  by  Queen  Victoria  for  the  premiership 
was  welcomed  by  the  pubUc  at  large  and  by  the  majority  of  his 
own  party.  On  all  hands  he  was  then  considered  dignus  im- 
perio — it  was  only  as  the  new  administration  went  to  pieces 
that  people  began  to  add  nisi  imperassd.  The  conditions  he 
had  to  face  were  by  no  means  hopeful.  The  Liberal  majority 
of  44- was  already  dwindling  away,  and  the  malcontents,  who 
consdered  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  should  have  been  the 
prime  jilinistcr,  or  who  were  perpetually  intriguing  against  a 


leader  who  did  not  satisfy  their  Idea  of  Radicalism,  made  Locd 
Rosebery's  personal  position  no  ea^  one.  A  systematic  polky 
of  detrttction  was  pursued  by  the  small  section  of  the  Radical 
party  who  objected  to  a  peer  premier  as  such,  and  a  great  deal 
of  adverse  criticism  was  also  aroused  by  a  q)eech  in  which  the 
prime  minister,  taunted  for  not  again  bringing  forward  a  Home 
Rule  measure,  insisted  upon  the  truism  that  the  coaversioii 
of  England,  the  '*  predominant  partner,"  was  a  necessary 
condition  of  success.  Tbe  support  of  the  Irish  Kationalista 
was  by  no  means  secure.  Lord  Rosebery's  foreign  poUcy, 
moreover,  was  too  Tory  for  his  Radical  foUowets;  be  imistrd 
upon  "  continuity  oif  policy  in  foreign  affairs,"  which  meant 
carrying  on  the  Conservative  policy  and  not  upsetting  it.  The 
premier  was  thought  to  have  ^wn  a  restlessness  and  a  rawness 
at  the  touch  of  censure  which  did  not  increase  his  rcputaiioa 
for  reserve  power  or  strength,  but  this  was  undoubtedly  due  an 
large  measure  to  the  recrudescence  Of  the  intomnia  from  which 
he  bad  sufered  in  1891.  The  government  effected  little.  In 
Mr  Asquith's  phrase,  it  was  "ploughing  the  sands.*'  The 
Parish  Councils  Act  was  only  pained  by  compromising  with  the 
Opposition.  Local  Veto  and  Disestablishment  oC  the  Welsh 
Church  were  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  party  programme,  bat 
the  government  was  abeady  to  all  appearances  riding  for  a 
fall,  when  on  the  a4th  of  June  1895  it  was  beaten  iqKm  aa 
adverse  vote  in  the  Commons  in  regard  to  a  questioB  oC  the 
supply  and  reserve  of  small  arms  ammunition. 

1^  general  election  which  followed  after  Locd  SaTfshwy 
had  formed  his  new  ministry  was  remarkable  for  the  iiix!i»> 
dplined  state  of  the  Liberal  party.  At  the  Eighty  Qub  and  the 
Albert  Hall  Lord  Rosebery  advised  them  to  concentrate  upon 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  assembly  bexng,  as  he 
said,  a  foremost  obstade  to  the  passing  of  legislation  on  the  lina 
of  the  Newcastle  programme;  but  he  was  unable  to  sugB^st  in 
what  direction  it  should  be  reformed.  Sir  William  Harooaxt 
and  Mr  John  Morley,  on  the  other  hand,  concentrated 
tivdy  upon  Local  Option  and  Home  Rule.  The  Liberals 
quarrelling  among  Uiemsdves,  and  the  result  was  an  o^tr- 
whdming  defeat  In  Opposition. Lord  Rosebery  was  now  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  as  head  of  a  parliamentary  party;  for  in 
any  case  he  could  not  rally  them  as  a  loyally  followed  leader  ia 
the  House  of  Commons  might  have  done.  But  hisfollowen 
were  not  all  loyal,  and  his  rivals  in  leadership  were  thenasdvcs 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Added  to  this  there  was  stUl  ia  the 
background  the  veteran  statesman  to  whom  Liberalism  owed 
an  unequalled  obligation.  When  the  "Armenian  atrocities* 
became  a  burning  question  in  the  country  in  1896,  and  Mr 
GUdstone  himself  emerged  from  his  retirement  to  advocate 
intervention.  Lord  Rosebery's  difficulties  had  taken  their  fioal 
form.  He  declined  to  support  this  demand  at  the^risk  of  a 
European  war,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  1896  be  annoonced 
to  the  Liberal  whip,  Mr  Thomas  Ellis,  his  resignation  .of  the 
Liberal  leadership.  On  the.  following  day  he  made  a  farewefl 
speech  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  to  over  fo^r  thousaui 
people,  and  for  some  time  he  held  alo<^  from  party  politica, 
"  ploughing  his  furrow  alone,"  as  he  afterwards  phrased  it. 

In  1898,  on  the  death  of  Mr  Gladstone,  he  paid  a  noble  and 
eloquent  tribute  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  life  and  public 
services  of  his  old  leader.  He  was  a  )>a]l-bcarer  at  his  funeral 
on  the  a8th  of  May,  as  he  had  previotisly  been  at  the  boriak  of 
Tennyson  and  MiUais.  His  influence  in  the  country  was  still  a 
strong  one  on  personal  grounds,  and  he  came  forwud  now  and 
again  to  give  expression  independently  to  popular  fedxng.  In 
the  autumn  of  1898  he  gave  valuable  support  to  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  Lord  Salisbury  upon  the  Faslioda  question.  He 
was  indeed  bound  by  consbtency  to  withstand  what  his  ova 
government,  by  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  had  declared 
would  be  an  unfriendly  act  on  the  part  of  France.  Again,  aft<r 
Mr  Kniger's  ultimatum  in  October  1899,  Lord  Rosdxry  ^KkM 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  nation  doang  its  ranks  and  suppottiag 
the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  war  in  .South  Africa. 
After  Nicholson's  Nek  he  reiterated  the  resolution  of  the  coostiy 
"toseethisthiogthroc^"  Nevertheless*  in  a  letter  to  Captaia 
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Lambton,  an  unsuccessful  Liberal  candidate  for  Newcastle,  in 
September  1900,  he  CQndemned  the  general  conduct  of  affairs 
by  Lord  Salisbury's  government,  while  in  several  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Lords  he  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  army 
reform.  Since  his  abandonment  of  the  leadership  in  1896,  the 
lack  of  coherence  in  the  Liberal  party  had  become  more  and 
more  manifest.  The  war  had  brought  to  the  front  a  pro-Boer 
section,  who  seemed  gradually  to  be  compromising  the  whole 
party,  and  had  apparently  succeeded  in  winning  the  support 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Rosebery  maintained  for  the  most  part  a 
sphinx-like  seclusion,  but  in  July  igoi  he  at  last  came  forward 
strongly  as  the  champion  of  the  Liberal  Imperialist  section. 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  supporters  such  as  Mr  Asquith, 
Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  he  determined  to 
"  put  his  views  into  the  common  stock  "  at  a  representative 
meeting  of  Liberals  held  at  Chesterfield  in  December  1901. 
There  he  advised  the  Liberal  party  that  "its  slate  must  be 
cleaned,"  and,  as  he  subsequently  explained,  this  cleansing 
must  involve  the  elimination  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  His 
appeal  for  "spade  work"  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Libera]  League,  inside  the  Liberal  Opposition;  and  what 
Lord  Rosebery  himself  described  as  his  "  definite  separation  '.' 
fropi  Sir  Henry  Campbdl-Bannerman's  ".tabernacle"  took 
place.  This  announcement,  however,  was  no  sooner  made 
than  it  was  explained  away  by  the  supporters  of  both,  and 
early  in  1902  Lord  Rosebery  spoke  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club  in  a  way  which  indicated  that  an  understanding  might 
still  be  arrived  at.  But  though  Mr  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  adhered  to  the. Liberal  League,  Sir  Henry  C&mpbell- 
Banncrman  retained  the  loyally  of  the  majority  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  Lord  Spencer  threw  his  weight  on  the  same  side; 
and  in  a  speech  at  the  Liberal  League  dinner  on  the  3rst  of 
July  Lord  Rosebery  had  to  admit  that  their  principles  had 
not  yet  prevailed,  and  that,  until  they  did,  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  party  would  be  impossible.  In 
January  1903  he  addressed  a  Liberal  meeting  at  Plymouth, 
and  appeared  to  be  attempting  to  concentrate  Opposition 
criticism  upon  the  points  in  the  government  policy  which 
did  not  involve  the  Imperialist  difference;  and  jn  discussing 
War  Office  reform  he  advocated  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Kitchener  as  secretary  of  state  for  war. 

When  Mr  Chamberlain  started  his  new  fiscal  programme, 
combining  Tariff  Reform  with  Colonial  Preference,  Lord 
Rosebery  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  treat  it  as  non-political, 
and  on  the  19th  of  May  1903  he  declared  in  an  address  to  the 
Burnley  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  regarded  Free  Trade  as  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
This  utterance  led  to  an  idea  that  he  was  inclined  to  consider 
favourably  the  proposal  for  a  preferential  tariff,  his  earlier 
enthusiasm  for  Imperial  Federation  making  his  support  an 
interesting  political  possibility.  But  this  idea  was  quickly 
dispelled;  on  the  32nd  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  anybody 
should  have  thought  he  intended  to  approve  of  Mr  Chamberlain's 
plan;  he  was  not  prepared  to  dismiss  in  advance  a  proposal 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  made  by  the  responsible 
government,  but  he  believed  that  the  objections  to  a  policy 
of  preference  were  insurmountable.  The  fact,  no  doubt,  was 
that  Mr  Asquith,  Lord  Rosebery's  chief  lieutenant  in  the 
Liberal  League,  made  himself  from  the  outset  a  determined 
champion  of  free  trade  in  opposition  to  Mr  Chamberlain;  and 
Lord  Rosebery  quickly  came  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
Liberal  party  on  this  question.  On  the  lath  of  June,  addressing 
the  Liberal  League,  he  admitted  that  as  a  lifelong  Imperialist 
it  was  with  pain  and  grief  that  he  could  not  support  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's scheme,  but  the  empire  had  been  built  upon  free  trade, 
and  he  only  saw  danger  to  the  empire  in  these  new  proposals. 
Speaking  at  Sheffield  on  the  13  th  of  October  he  criticized  the 
scheme  in  more  detail,  and,  as  an  Imperialist,  warned  the 
country  against  it,  emphasizing  his  own  ideal  of  the  future 
of  the  empire — "a  strong  mother  with  strong  children,  each 
working  out   his  own  political  and   fiscal  salvation."     His 
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attitude  on  the  new  issue  undoubtedly  affected  public  opinion, 
and  helped  to  draw  him  closer  to  the  great  body  of  the  Liberal 
party,  who  saw  that  their  identification  with  the  cause  of  free 
trade  was  doing  much  to  remove  the  public  distrust  associated 
with  their  support  of  Home  Rule.  On  the  7th  of  November 
at  Leicester  Lord  Rosebery  insisted  that  what  the  country 
wanted  was  not  fiscal  reform  but  commercial  reform,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  free-trade  section  of  -the  Unionist  party  to 
join  the  Liberals  in  a  united  defence, — an  appeal  incidentally 
for  Liberal  unity  which  was  warmly  seconded  ten  days  later 
by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  On  the  26th  of  November 
Lord  Rosebery's  speech  on  the  same  lines  at  a  meeting  in  South 
London  resulted  in  a  powerful  demonstration  in  favour  of  his 
resuming  the  Liberal  leadership,  but  he  made  no  public  response. 
On  the  loth  of  June  1904  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
Liberal  League  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  and  sketched 
a  programme  of  "  sane  and  practical  Imperialism  ";  but-  he 
irritated  the  Home  Rulers  by  again  repudiating  a  parliament 
in  Dublin,  and  he  perplexed  the  public  generally  by  his  adverse 
criticism  on  the  popular  Anglo-French  Agreement,  which  he 
was  the  only  English  statesman  to  oppose,  on  the  ground  of 
its  handing  over  Morocco  to  France. 

At  Glasgow  on  the  5th  of  December  lie  again  outlined  a 
Liberal  progranune,  this  and  other  speeches  all  leading  to  the 
assumption  that  his  return  to  active  co-operation  with  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  general  election — ^which  could  not  be  long 
delayed — was  fairly  certain.  Early  in  1905  this  impression 
gained  such  strength  and  such  polite  references  were  made 
to  one  another  in  public  by  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  that  his  assumption  of  office  in  a  Liberal 
ministry,  possibly  presided  over  by  Earl  Spencer,  was  con- 
fidently anticipated.  But  these  forecasts  were  ultimately 
upset,  not  only  by  Lord  Spencer's  illness  and  his  removal 
from  the  list  of  possible  Liberal  prime  ministers,  but  by  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  pronouncement  at  Stirling  in 
November  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  Lord  Rosebery 
had  jtist  gone  down  to  Cornwall  to  make  a  series  of  speeches 
in  support  of  the  Liberal  programme,  now  fairly  well  mapped 
out  as  regards  those  items  which  represented  the  strong  public 
opposition  to  what  had  been  done  by  the  Unionist  government. 
It  was  believed  that  an  understanding  had  been  come  to  be- 
tween his  Liberal  League  henchmen  (Mr  Asquith,  Sir  E.  Grey 
and  Mr  Haldane)  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and 
that  Lord  Rosebery's  co-operatioA  was  to  be  secured  by  the 
adoption  of  some  formula  which  would  temporarily  take  Home 
Rule  out  of  the  official  programme  as  a  question  of  practical 
politics.  But  to  the  general  surprise  and  Lord  Rosebery's 
own  very  evident  mortification  Sir  Henry  went  a  long  way  in 
his  Stirling  speech  to  nail  the  Home  Rule  colour  to  the  mast; 
he  did  not  indeed  propose  to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  but 
he  declared  his  determination  to  proceed  in  Irish  legislation 
on  lines  which  would  lead  up  to  the  same  result.  Lord  Rose- 
bery abruptly  broke  off  his  campaign,  declaring  at  Bodmin 
(36th  of  November)  that  he  would  never  "  fight  under  that 
banner.  "  From  the  moment  the  apparent  recrudescence  of  the 
Liberal  split  over  this  question  seemed  to  have  misled  Mr 
Balfour,  who  resigned  office  on  the  4th  of  December,  into  think- 
ing that  difficulties  would  arise  over  the  formation  of  a  Liberal 
cabinet;  but,  whether  or  not  the  rumour  was  correct  that  a 
blunder  had  been  made  at  Stirling  and  that  explanations  had 
ensued  which  satisfied  Mr  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  this 
anticipation  proved  unjustified.  Lord  Rosebery  himself,  it  is 
true,  held  aloof;  his  protest  had  been  publicly  made  and  he 
adhered  to  it  in  the  absence  of  any  public  withdrawal  by  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman;  but  he  encouraged  his  Liberal 
League  supporters  to  be  loyaJ  to  the  new  prime  minister,  and 
Mr  Asquith,  Sir  E.  Grey  and  Mr  Haldane  were  included  in 
the  Liberal  cabinet.  The  overwhelming  Liberal  and  Labour 
victory  at  the  general  election  of  1906  began  a  new  era  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  party,  and  Lord  Rosebery's  individuality  once 
more  sank  back  from  any  position  of  prominence  in  regard  to 
its  new  protfktiiJkme.     He  remained  outside  party  politics. 
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emerging  only  in  1909,  first  to  attack  Mr  Lloyd  George's  budget 
in  the  country  as  a  "revolution,"  and  then — to  the  general 
surprise — to  condenm  the  House  of  Lords  in  debate  for  rejecting 
it;  and  in  1910  (see  Pakuament)  he  appeared  once  more  to 
be  coming  to  the  front,  by  the  resolution^  he  carried  in  re^gard 
to  the  remodelling  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  when  the  death  of 
Ring  Edward  VII.  caused  a  temporary  postponement  of  the 
constitutional  crisis.  In  September  1910  he  acted  as  head  of 
the  spedal  mission  sent  to  the  Austrian  court  by  George  V.  to 
announce  his  accession  to  the  throne, — a  selection  peoiliarly 
appropriate,  and  cordially  welcomed  as  such,  because  of  his 
well-known  Austrian  sympathies.  Indeed,  in  the  East  Euro- 
pean crisis  of  1909  Lord  Rosebery  had  taken  a  somewhat 
isolated  part  in  vindicating  the  attitude  of  Austria  and  her 
right  to  annex  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  in  opposition  to  the 
criticisms  generally  passed  in  the  English  press. 

After  his  retirement  from  active  politics  Lord  Rosebery 
continually  displayed  his  great  qualities  as  a  public  speaker  by 
eloquent  and  witty  addresses  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  No 
public  man  of  his  time  was  more  fitted  to  act  as  unofficial 
national  orator;  none  more  happy  in  the  touches  with  which 
he  could  adorn  a  social  or  literary  topic  and  charm  a  non- 
political  audience;  and  on  occasion  he  wrote  as  well  as  he 
spoke.  His  Pitt  has  already  been  mentioned;  his  Apprecia- 
iions  and  Addresses  and  his  Ped  (containing  a  remarkable 
comment  on  the  position*  of  an  English  prime  minister)  were 
published  in  1899;  his  NapoUon:  the  Last  Phase — an  ingenious, 
if  paradoxical,  attempt  to  justify  Napoleon's  conduct  in  exile 
at  St  Helena — ^in  1900;  his  CromweU  in  the  same  year.  In 
1906  he  published  an  appreciation  of  his  old  friend  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  inspired  by  the  publication  of  Mr  Winston  Churchill's 
Life  of  his  father.  In  its  detached  yet  intimate  way,  this  is  a 
model  of  the  art  by  which  a  good  judge  of  men,  possessed  at 
the  same  time  of  a  just  historical  sense,  may,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  contemporary  on  the  opposite  side  in  politics, 
correct  the  perspective  of  an  official  biography  written  under 
the  limitations  of  filial  obligation,  and  give  tone  and  value  to 
the  picture  of  an  interesting  personality. 

Lord  Rosebery's  family  consisted  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Lord  Dalmeny  (b.  Jan.  1882),  who 
in  1909  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Henry  Grosvenor,  3rd  son 
of  the  ist  duke  of  Westminster,  entered  parliament  in  1906 
as  Liberal  member  for  Mid  Lothian,  but  retired  in  1910;  he  was 
well  known  as  a  cricketer,  captaining  the  Surrey  eleven  in 
1905  and  1906.  The  younger  son,  the  Hon.  Neil  Primrose 
(b.  Dec.  1882),  took  more  actively  than  his  brother  to  a  political 
career,  and  in  January  19x0  was  returned  as  a  Liberal  for  the 
Wisbech  division  of  Cambridgeshire.  The  elder  daughter, 
Lady  Sybil,  in  1903  married  Captain  Charles  Grant;  the 
younger,  Lady  Margaret,  in  1899  married  the  xst  earl  of 
Crewe.  (H.  Cu.) 

ROSECRANS^  WILLIAH  .8TARKB  (18x9-1898),  American 
soldier,  was  bom  in  Kingston,  Ohio,  on  the  6th  of  September 
1819,  and  graduated  in  1842  from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
being  appointed  to  the  engineers.  After  serving  (1843-47)  as 
assistant  professor  at  West  Point,  and  in  fort  construction, 
he  resigned  (April  1854)  from  the  army  and  went  into  business 
in  Cincinnati.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Rosecrans 
volunteered  for  service  under  McCIellan  and  helped  raise  the  Ohio 
"Home  Guards,"  with  which  he  served  in  the  West  Virginian  opera- 
tions of  x86x  in  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL  He  was  second 
in  command  to  McCIellan  during  this  campaign,  and  succeeded 
to  the  command  when  that  officer  waa  called  to  Washington. 
In  the  latter  part  of  i86x  Rosecrans  conducted  further  opera- 
tions in  the  same  region  with  great  skill  and  success,  and  early 
in  1862  he  was  transferred  to  the  West  as  a  major-general  of 
volunteers.  He  took  part  in  the  operations  against  Corinth, 
and  when  General  John  Pope  was  ordered  to  Virginia,  Rosecrans 
took  over  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  with  which 
he  fought  the  successful  battles  of  luka  and  Corinth.  Soon  after- 
wards ne  was  ordered  to  replace  D.  C.  Buell  in  command  of  the 
foxoes,  renamed  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  about  the  lame  time. 


In  December  he  advanced  against  General  Braxton  Bragg,  and 
on  the  31st  of  December  to  the  3nl  of  January  was  fought  the 
bloody  and  indecisive  battle  of  Stone  River  (Murfrcesboro),  afcer 
whidi  Bragg  withdrew  his  army  to  the  southward.  In  1863 
Rosecrans,  refusing  to  advance  imtil  the  isolation  of  Vicksbnrg 
(farther  west)  was  assured,  did  not  take  the  offensive  until 
late  in  Jime.  The  operations  thus  begun  were  most  skilfully 
conducted,  and  Bragg  was  forced  back  to  Chattanooga  (f.c), 
whence  he  had  to  retire  on  being  once  more  outznanocuvred. 
But  Rosecrans  sustained  a  great  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  (^.v.),  and  was  soon  besieged  in  Chattanooga.  He  was 
then  relieved  from  his  command.  Lata*  be  did  good  service 
in  Missouri,  and  in  March  X865  he  was  made  brevet  major- 
general  U.S.A.  He  resigned  in  X867,  and  in  the  foUowiag 
year  became  xninister  to  Mexico.  Subsequently  he  was  engaged 
in  many  railway  and  industrial  enteiprises  in  that  country, 
as  also  in  California.  He  was  a  representati\'e  in  Congress  from 
California,  1881-85,  and  register  of  the  treasury,  1885-93. 
Under  an  act  of  Congress  he  was  on  the  and  of  March  i^ 
restored  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  retired.  He 
died  near  Redondo,  Cal.,  on  the  xith  of  March  1898.  On  the 
X7th  of  May  1902  his  body  was  rdnterred  with  military  honotus 
in  the  National'  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  in  the  presence  of 
President  Roosevelt,  members  of  the  cabinet  and  many  of  his 
campaigning  comrades. 

R08E0GER,  PETER  (1843'-  ),  Austrian  poet  and  novelist, 
known  down  to  1894  under  ^he  pseudonym  Petri  KeUenJcur, 
was  bom  at  Alpl  near  Krieglach  in  Upper  Styria,  on  the  31st 
of  July  1843^  the  son  of  a  peasant.  Until  his  seventeenth  year 
be  was  employed  as  a  farm  hand  and  received  no  regular  school 
education,  though  he  leamt  reading  and  writing  from  a  retired 
schoolmaster  who  lived  near.  Unfit,  owing  to  physical  weak- 
ness, for  the  hard  labour  of  agriculture,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
journeyman  tailor,  and  on  his  wanderings  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  educating  himself.  He  soon  composed  poems  asd 
wrote  stories.  Some  of  these  productions  he  sent  in  X864  to 
Dr  Svoboda,  the  editor  of  the  Graa  Tagespost,  who. 
recognizing  Rosegger's  extraordinary  talent,  interested  himself 
in  the  young  author,  and  with  the  assistance  of  friends  enabled 
him  to  study  (from  X865-69)  at  the  Handelsakademie  of  Craa. 
In  X869,  encouraged  by  Robert  Hamerling,  Rosegger  publisbcd 
his  first  work,  a  volume  of  poems  in  Styrian  dialect,  ZUher  vad 
Hackbretl,  which  immediately  established  his  reputation.  As 
a  result,  the  provincial  diet  of  Styria  accorded  him  a  substantial 
stipendium  (scholarship)  for  three  years,  which  enabled  him 
to  supplement  his  studies  by  foreign  travel.  He  now  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  authorship,  and  in  X876  founded  the  monthly 
periodical  Der  Heimgarten.  On  the  occasion  of  the  centenary 
of  its  reorganization  the  University  of  Heidelbet^  conferred 
upon  him,  in  1903,  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Roaegger  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  authors  of  recent  times.  His 
fresh  natural  style,  sound  judgment  and  his  f&acinattng  descriptioes 
of  Alpine  acencry  and  the  life  of  its  inhabitants  have  made  him 
one  6t  the  most  popular  authors,  of  Austria  and  Ccnnany.  These 
characteristics  are  displayed  to  great  advantage  in  Du  Sckrifkn  det 
Walduhulmeisters  (1875).  Aus  meinem  HandwerkerUben  (t8So), 
Alpfngesehichten  (1806),  Als  ich  nochiung^war  (189s).  and  in  the  love- 
story  Mann  und  Weib  (1879),  while  his  simple  religious  mind  is 
shown  in  Mein  Himmelreich  (1901),  Erdsegen  (1900!^  and  Das  eKigt 
LiclU  (1897),  and  his  attachment  to  friends  in  CuU  Kameradia 
(1893)  and  Persdnlicke  Erinnerunten  an  Robert  Hamerling  (1891). 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  a  volume  <m  poems, 
Cedickte  (1891),  a  popular  play.  Am  Tage  des  Cerichis  (1893).  two 
books  for  b<^  WaUferitn  (1887)  and  WaUjugend  (1900),  and  the 
stories  Das  SUndergfdcU  (1904),  WiUlinge  O906)  and  I.NJU. 
Frohe  Botschaft  eines  armen  Sunders  (1905)1  which  has  also  beea 
translated  into  English.  He  has  also  written  scveial  works  which 
are  autobiographical  in  character,  such  as  WaUkeimat  (1873)  and 
Mein  WeltUben  (1898). 

Rosegger's  Ausgevdklte  5cAn/kfi ' appeared  in  thirty  voIiums 
(1881-94) ;  a  popubr  edition  (1895-X900) ;  his  Schriften  in  sietrtscktr 
Mundart  (3  vols.,  1894-96).  Sec  also  A.  V.  Svoboda.  P.  K.  Roseaer 
(1886):  A.  Stem,  Studten  tur  Literatur  der  Ctgenwart  (1895):  ^ 
H.  MObius,  P.  Rosegger  (1903)* 

ROSELUNI.  IPPOLITO  (1800-1843),  ItaHan  Egyptologist, 
was  born  at  Pisa.  He  stuflicd  under  Mezzofantl  at  Bologna,  wad 
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(a  1834  became  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Pisa  Univer- 
sity.  He  is  best  known  as  the  associate  of  J.  F.  Champollion 
(q.v.)f  whose  studies  he  shared  and  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  Egyptian  explorations  (1828).  On  the  death  of  Champollion 
the  publication  of  the  results  of  their  expedition  fell  to  Rosel- 
lini  (iianumenii  deil*  EgiUo  e  dtUa  Nttliia,  Florence,  183^46, 
10  vols.  fol.). 

ROSEMARY,  botanically  Rotnurinus,  a  Labtat6  plant,  the 
only  representative  of  the  genus  and  a  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  region.  It  is  a  low  shrub  with  linear  leaves,  dark  green 
above,  white  beneath,  and  with  margins  rolled  back  on  to  the 
under  face.  The  flowers  are  in  small  axillary  dtisters.  Each 
has  a  two-lipped  calyx,  from  which  projects  a  bluish  two-lipped 
corolla  enclosing  two  stamens,  the  other  two,  which  are  generally 
present  in  the  family,  being  deficient  The  fruit  consists  of  four 
smooth  nutlets.  Botanically  the  genus  is  near  to  Salvia,  but  it 
differs  in  the  shorter  connective  to  the  anther.  Rosemary  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients  for  its  aromatic  fragrance  and 
medicinal  uses.  In  modern  times  it  is  valued  mainly  as  a  per- 
fume, for  which  purpose  the  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation.  It 
doubtless  has  slight  stimulant  properties,  such  as  are  common 
to  all  volatile  oils,  which  may  account  for  the  general  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  plant  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair. 
Rosemary  plays  no  unimportant  part  in  literature  and  folk-lore, 
being  esteemed  as  an  emblem  of  remembrance.  "There's 
rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance,"  says  Ophelia.  Its  use  in 
connexion  with  funeral  ceremonies  is  not  extinct  in  country 
places  to  this  day,  and  it  was  formerly  much  valued  at  wed- 
ding festivities.  The  name  "  ros  marinus  "  or  "  ros  maris," 
literally  "  sea-dew,"  was  probably  given  in  allusion  to  its  native 
habitat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 

ROSENHEIM,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mangfall 
and  the  Inn,  40  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Munich.  Pop.  (1905)  15,403. 
It  is  an  interesting  town,  with  many  medieval  houses.  Among  iis 
seven  churches  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  church,  with  a  curious 
cupola  and  containing  numerous  old  tombs  and  effigies,  and 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (isth  century),  are  remarkable.  There 
are  a  monastery,  two  convents,  several  schools  and  a  hospital. 
Rosenheim  is  frequented  for  its  saline  and  sulphur  baths,  and 
there  are  important  saltworks,  the  brine  being  conveyed 
from  Reichenhall  in  pipes;  it  has  also  machine  factories, 
metalworks  and  breweries.  Cordage  is  manufactured,  and 
there  b  a  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  Although  founded 
in  the  xath  century  Rosenheim  did  not  become  a  town  until 

1864. 

See  Ditterich.  Rosenheim  in  Oberbayem  (Munkh,  1870),  and  Eid. 
Aus  Altrosenheim  (Roaenheim,  1906). 

ROSENKRAMZ,  JOHANN  KARL  FRIEDRICH  (1805-1879). 
German  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg  on  the  ajrd  of 
April  1805.  He  read  philosophy  at  Berlin,  Halle  and  Heidel- 
berg, devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  doctrines  of  Hegel  and 
Schldermacher.  After  holding  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Halle  for  two  years,  he  became,  in  1833,  professor  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Kdnigsberg,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  on  the 
X4th  of  July  1 879.  In  his  last  years  he  was  quite  blind.  Through- 
out his  long  professorial  career,  and  in  all  his  numerous  publica- 
tions he  remained,  in  spite  of  occasional  deviations  on  particular 
points,  loyal  to  the  Hegelian  tradition  as  a  whole.  In  the  great 
division  of  the  Hegelian  school,  he,  in  company  with  Michelet 
and  others,  formed  the  "centre,"  midway  between  Erdmann 
and  Gabler  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "  extreme  left  "  represented 
by  Strauss,  Feuerbach  and-  Bruno  Bauer. 

Of  his  numerous  writings,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: — 
I.  Phtloflophical :  Krilik  der  SckUtermacherschen  ClaubensUhre 
(1836):  Psyckologie  oder  Wissensckafl  vom  subjekliven  Ceist  (1837: 
,fd  ea.,  1863):  Kritiscke  Erlduierungen  des  Hegelscken  Systems 
1840);  VorUsungen  Hber  ScheUing  (1842);  System  der  Wissenschaft 
^850);  Meine  Reform  der  Hegdscken  Philosofkie  (1852):  IVissen- 
ukoft  der  logiseken  Idee  (1858--59),  with  a  supplement  (EpUegomena, 
1862);  Hegas  Naturphihsophie  und  die  Bearbeitung  derselben  durch 
Vera  (1868);  Erlduterungen  nt  Hegels  EneyUopldie  der  pkilos^ 
^ischen  Wissensckaften  (1871).  Two  other  of  his  works  on  Hcsct 
are  important,  the  Uben  Hegiels  (1844)  and  the  Hegd  als  deuUcher 


Natianalpkilos^pk  (1870).  Between  1838  and  1840  in  conjunctwn 
with  F.  W.  Schubert,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Kant,  to  which  he  appended  a  history  ol  the  Kantian  doctrine, 
a.  Literary  and  General :  Gesckickte  der  deutscken  Poesie  im  MiUelaUer 
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Studien  (1875-78).  He  published  also  an  autbbi^raphy  entitled 
Von  Magjiehttrg  naeh  K&nigsberg  (1873),  which  deals  with  his  life 
up  to  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Kdnigsbetv. 

SeeQuibicker.iCaWi20sefiAraiu(i899),andJ.  Hutchison  Stirling, 
Tk$  Secret  of  Hegel,  pan  6. 

ROSBNTHAU  TOBY  EDWARD  (1848-  ),  American 
artist,  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  xstb  of 
March  1848.  Removing  to  San  Francisco  with  his  parents  in 
1855,  he  there  studied  painting  under  Fortunato  Arriola.  In 
1865  he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal 
Academy  under  Strachuber,  Raupp  and  Piloty.  Among 
his  more  important  works  are:  "  Morning  Prayers  "  (Leipxig 
Museum),  "Elaine,"  "Trial  of  Constance  de  Beverley," 
"  Dancing  Lesson  During  the  Empire  "  and  "  Departure  from 
the  FamUy." 

ROSES,  WARS  OP  THE,  a  name  given  to  a  series  of  dvfl 
wars' in  En^and  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV. 
and  Richard  III.  Their  importance  in  the  general  history 
of  England  is  dealt  with  elsewhere,  and  their  significance  in 
.the  history  of  the  art  and  practice  of  war  is  small.  They  were 
marked  by  a  ferocity  and  brutality  which  are  practically  un- 
known in  the  history  of  English  wars  before  and  since.  The 
honest  yeoman  of  Edward  III.'s  time  had  evolved  into  a  pro- 
fessional soldier  of  fortune,  and  had  been  demoralized  by  the 
prolonged  and  dismal  Hundred  Years'  War,  at  the  close  of 
which  many  thousands  of  ruffians,  whose  occupation  had  gone, 
had  been  let  loose  in  England.  At  the  same  time  the  power  of 
feudalism  had  become  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great 
lords,  who  were  wealthy  enough  and  powerful  enough  to  become 
king-makers.  The  disbanded  mercenaries  enlisted  indifferently 
on  either  side,  corrupting  the  ordinary  feudal  tenantry  with 
the  evil  habits  of  the  French  wars,  and  pillaged  the  countryside, 
with  accompaniments  of  murder  and  violence,  wherever  they 
wtot.  It  is  true  that  the  sympathies  of  the  people  at  large 
were  to  some  extent  enlisted:  London  and,  generally,  the 
trading  towns  being  Yorkist,  the  country  people  Lan- 
castrian— a  division  of  factions  which  roughly  corresponded  to 
that  of  the  early  part  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  two  centuries 
later,  and  similarly  in  a  measure  indicative  of  the  opposition  of 
hereditary  loyalty  and  desire  for  sound  and  effective  govern-* 
ment.  But  there  was  this  difference,  that  in  the  1 5th  century 
the  feeling  of  loyalty  was  to  a  great  extent  focused  upon  the 
great  lords.  Each  lord  could  depend  on  his  own  tenantry, 
and  he  could,  further,  pay  large  bands  of  retainers.  Hence, 
much  as  the  citizen  desired  a  settlement,  the  issue  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  magnates;  and  as  accessions  to  and  defections 
from  one  party  and  the  other  constantly  shifted  the  balance  oi 
power,  the  war  dragged  on,  becoming  more  and  more  brutal 
with  every  campaign. 

It  IS  from  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  that  there  originated  the 
deep-rooted  dislike  of  the  professional  soldier  which  was  for 
nearly  four  centuries  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  English 
social  and  governmental  system,  and  it  is  therefore  in  their 
results  rather  than  their  incidents  that  they  have  affected 
the  evolution  of  war.  They  withdrew  the  English  army  system 
from  European  battlefields  precisely  at  the  moment  of  transition 
when  the  regimental  and  technical  organization  of  armies  was 
becoming  a  science  and  seeking  models,  and  the  all-powerful 
English  longbow  at  the  moment  when  the  early,  scarcely 
effective  firuums  were,  so -to  speak,  struggling  for  recognition 
as  army  weapons.  On  the  other  hand,  they  destroyed  the 
British  military  organization.  The  national  army,  aloof  from 
the  main  streams  of  military  progress,  remained  for  150  years 
an  aggregation  of  county  levies  armed  with  bills  and  bows.  In 
so  far  as  the  king  was  permitted  or  able  to  raise  armies,  they 
were  small  mercenary  forces  formed,  on  a  basis  of  unemployed 
professionals,  from  pressed  men  and  criminal,  and  they  wei« 
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disbanded  as  soon  as  the  brief  occasion  for  their  services  had 
passed. 

The  first  campaign,  or  rather  episode,  of  these  wars'  began 
with  an  armed  demand  of  the  Yorkist  lords  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  Lancastrian  element  in  the  king's  council,  Henry  VI. 
himsdf  being  incapable  of  governing.  The  Lancastrians,  and 
the  king  with  them,  marched  out  of  London  to  meet  them,  and 
the  two  small  armies  (3000  Yorkists,  aooo  Lancastrians)  met  at 
St  Albans  (May  22,  1455).  The  encounter  ended  with  the 
dispersion  of  the  weaker  force,  and  the  king  fell  into  the  hands 
jof  the  Yorkists.  Four  years  passed  before  the  next  important 
battle,  Blore  Heath,  was  fought  (Sept.  a$,  1459).  In  this  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  trapped  a  Lancastrian  army  in  unfavourable 
ground  near  Market  Drayton,  and  destroyed  it;  but  new  political 
combinations  rendered  the  Yoikist  victory  useless  and  sent 
the  leaders  of  the  party  into  exile.  They  made  a  fresh  attempt 
in  X460,  and,  thanks  partly  to  treason  in  the  Lancastrian  camp, 
partly  to  the  generaldiip  of  Warwick,  won  an  important  success 
and  for  the  second  time  seized  the  king  at  Northampton  (July 
10,  1460).  Shortly  afterwards,  after  a  period  of  negotiation 
and  threats,  there  was  a  fresh  conflict.  Richard  duke  of  York 
went  north  to  fight  the  hostile  army  which  gathered  at  York 
and  consisted  of  Lancashire  and  Midland  Royalists,  while  his 
son  Edward,  eari  of  March,  went  into  the  west.  The  father  was 
ambushed  and  killed  at  Wakefield  (Dec.  30,  1460),  and  the 
Lancastrians;  inspired  as  always  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
moved  south  on  London,  defeated  Warwick  at  St  Albans  (Feb. 
17,  1461),  and  regained  possession  of  the  king's  person.  But 
the  young  earl  of  March,  now  duke  of  York,  having  raised  an 
army  in  the  west,  defeated  the  earl  of  Pembroke  (Feb.  2, 1461) 
at  Mortimer's  Cross  (5  m.  W.  of  Leominster).  This  was  the 
first  battle  of  the  war  which  was  characterized  by  the  massacre 
of  the  common  folk  and  beheading  of  the  captive  gentlemen — 
invariable  accompaniments  of  Edward's  victories,  and  con-^ 
spicuously  absent  in  Warwick's.  Edward  then  pressed  on, 
joined  Warwick,  and  entered  London,  the  army  of  Margaret 
retreating  before  thiem.  The  excesses  of  the  northern  Lan- 
castrians in  their  advance  produced  bitter  fruit  on  the  retreat, 
for  men  flocked  to  Edward's  standard.  Marching  north  in 
pursuit,  the  Yorkists  brought  their  enemy  to  bay  at  Towton 
(?•*•)>  3  m.  S.  of  Tadcaster,  and  utterly  destroyed  them  (March 
29,  1461).  For  three  years  after  Towton  the  war  consisted 
merely  of  desultory  local  struggles  of  small  bodies  of  Lancastrians 
against  the  inevitable.  The  duke  of  York  had  become  King 
Edward  IV.,  and  had  established  himself  firmly.  But  in  1464, 
in  the  far  north  of  England,  the  Red  Rose  was  again  in  the 
field.  Edward  acted  with  his  usual  decision.  His  lieutenant 
Mmitagu  (Warwick's  brother)  defeated  and  slew  Sir  Ralph 
Percy  at  Hedgley  Moor,  near  Wooler  (April  25,  1464)*  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  destroyed  another  Lancastrian  army, 
with  which  were  both  Henry  VI.  and  Queen  Margaret,  at 
Hexham  (May  8,  1464).  The  massacres  and  executions 
which  followed  effectively  crushed  the  revolt.  For  some 
years  thereafter  Edward  reigned  peacefully,  but  Warwick 
the  king-maker  and  all  the  Neville  following  having  turned 
against  him  (1470),  he  was  driven  into  exile.  But  at  a  favour- 
able moment  he  sailed  from  Flushing  with  1500  retainers  and 
Burgundian  mercenaries,  and  eluding  the  Lancastrian  fleet  and 
the  coast  defence  troops,  landed  at  Ravenspur  (Spurn  Head)  in 
Yorkshire  in  March  1471.  His  force  was  hardly  more  than 
a  bodyguard;  the  gates  of  the  towns  were  shut  against  him, 
and  the  country  people  fled.  But  by  his  personal  charm, 
diplomacy,  fair  promises  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
Henry  VI.,  sworn  solemnly  at  York,  he  disarmed  hostility  and, 
eluding  Montagu's  army,  reached  his  own  estates  in  the  Wake- 
field district,  where  many  of  his  old  retainers  joined  him.    As 

*  The  name,  as  is  well  known,  comes  from  the  "  white  rose  of  York  " 
and  the  "  red  rose  of  Lancaster  ";  but  thcae  badges,  though  more  or 
less  recognized  as  party  distinctions,  by  no  means  superseded  the 

{>rivate  devices  of  the  various  great  loras,  such  as  the  "  falcon  and 
etferlock  "  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  the  "  rose  in  sun  "  of  Edward 
IV..  the  "  crowned  swan  "  of  Margaret,  the  Vera  star,  and  even  the 
iwived  "  white  h^rt  "  of  Richard  11. 


he  advanced  south,  a  few  Yorkist  nobles  with  their  fdUowii^ 
rallied  to  him,  but  it  was  far  more  the  disunion  of  the  Wai«id 
and  the  real  Lancastrian  parties  than  his  own  strength  wbkh 
enabled  him  to  meet  Warwick's  forces  in  a  pitched  baatfe.  At 
Bamet,  on  Easter  Eve,  April  14. 1471.  the  decisive  engagement 
was  foughL  But  in  the  midst  ci  the  battle  reinforcements 
coming  up  under  the  earl  of  Oxford  to  join  Warwick  came  iato 
conflict  with  their  own  party,  the  badge  ci  the  Vcre  star  beJag 
mistaken  for  Edward's  Rou-tn-soUU.  Yicm  that  pmnt  all  the 
mutually  distrustful  elements  of  Warwidc's  army  fell  apart, 
and  Warwick  himself,  with  his  brother  Montagu,  was  slain. 
For  the  last  time  the  unhai^y  Henry  VI.  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  He  was  relegated  to  the  Tower,  and  Edward, 
disbanding  his  army,  reoccupied  the  throne.  But  Maigam 
of  Anjou,  his  untiring  opponent,  who  had  been  in  France  while 
her  cause  and  Warwick's  was  being  lost,  had  landed  in  the  wett 
shortly  after  Bamet,  and  Edward  had  to  take  the  fidd  at  once. 
Assembling  a  fresh  army  at  Windsor,  whence  he  could  march 
to  interpose  between  Margaret  and  her  north  Welsh  allies,  or 
directly  bar  her  road  to  London,  he  marched  into  the  west  on 
the  24th  of  ApriL.  On  the  29th  he  was  at  Cirencester,  Margaret, 
engaged  chiefly  in  recrviting  an  army,  near  Bath.  Edward 
hurried  on,  but  Margaret  eluded  him  and  marched  for  Gloucester. 
At  that  place  the  governor  refused  the  Lancastrians  admittance,' 
and  seeking  to  cross  the  Severn  out  of  readi  of  the  Yockbts, 
they  pushed  on  by  forced  marches  to  Tewkesbury.  But 
Edward  too  knew  how  to  march,  and  cau^  them  up.  The 
battle  of  Tewkesbury  (May  4, 147 1)  ended  with  the  dcstructwo  of 
Margaret's  force,  the  captivity  of  Margaret,  the  death  of  her  sc»i 
Edward  (who,  it  is  sometimes  said,  was  stabbed  by  Edward  I\'. 
himself  after  the  battle)  and  the  execution  of  sixteen  of  tlK 
principal  Lancastrians. 

This  was  Edward's  last  battle.  The  rest  <^  his  eventfd 
reign  was  similar  in  many  ways  to  that  of  his  contemporuy 
Louis  XI.,  being  devoted  to  the  consolidation  of  his  power, 
by  fair  means  and  foul,  at  the  expense  of  the  great  feudatori^ 
But  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  For  fourteen 
years,  except  for  local  outbreaks,  the  land  had  peace,  and 
then  Richard  III.'s  crown,  struck  from  his  head  on  Bosvortk 
Field  (Aug.  22,  1485).  was  presented  to  Henry  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, who,  as  Henry  VIL,  established  the  kingship  on  a  secure 
foundation.  A  bst  feeble  attempt  to  renew  the  war,  made  by 
an  army  gathered  to  uphold  the  pretender  Lambert  Simcel, 
was  crushed  by  Henry  VII.  at  St<^e  Field  (4  m.  S.W.  of 
Newark)  on  the  i6th  of  June  1487. 

ROSETTA  (Coptic  Rashil^  Arabic  Raskid),  %  town  situated 
at  the  western  or  "  Rosetta  "  mouth  of  the  Nile  on  the  vest 
bank«  It  was  called  Bolbitine  by  the  Greeks,  but  accordios 
to  Herodotus  the  Bolbitine  mouth  was  artificial,  and  it  was 
evidently  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  Canopic, 
Sebennytic  and  Pelusiac  mouths.  When  the  other  branches 
and  the  Alexandria  canal  silted  up,  Rosetta  prospered  like  its 
sister  port  of  Damietta  on  the  eastern  branch;  the  main  trade 
of  the  overland  route  to  India  passed  through  it  until  Mehenct 
Ali  cut  a  new  canal  joining.  Alexandria  to  the  Nile.  Rosetu 
is  now  much  decayed.  Its  population  in  1907  was  16,810, 
almost  entirely  Mussulman.  A  railway  joins  it  to  Alexandria. 
The  cdebratcd  Rosetta  Stone  which  supplied  ChampoUion 
with  the  key  for  the  decipherment  of  ^e  ancient  monumcnis 
of  Egypt  was  found  near  Fort  St  Julien,  4  m.  N.  of  the  town, 
in  1799,  by  Boussard,  a  French  officer.  It  is  a  basalt  stele 
inscribed  in  hieroglyphic,  demotic  and  Greek  with  a  decree 
of  the  priests  assembled  at  Meinphis  in  favour  of  Pttdemy  V. 
Eptphanes.  It  was  ceded. to  the  English  at  the  capitulatios 
of  Alexandria  (1801)  and  b  now  in  the  British  Museum.  See 
Egypt:  II.  Aftcient  Egypt,  section  D. "  Writing."    (F.  Ll.  G.) 

ROSEWOOD,  the  name  given  to  several  distinct  kinds  of 
ornamental  timber.  That,  however,  so  called  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  Brazilian  rosewood,  the  paiissandre  of  the  Freadu 
the  finest  qualities  of  which,  coming  from  the  provinces  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia,  are  believed  to  be  the  produce  prin- 
cipally of  Daihergia  nigra,  a  leguminous  tree  of  large  dimensaom^ 
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to  l)ic  United  Kingdom  fiQm  Rio  de  Jincin,  Bahii,  Jimiii 

h^oa  to  deny  bdare  the  (rrc  uriva  al  maluriiv  ii  ii 
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5  to  II  in.  in  their  Ihickat  part.    Owing  U 
Ihe  wood  ia  aold  by  weight,  and  iti  value 
limit!  acfording  (o  Ihe  richneis  of  colour.     Rosewood  hai 
deep  niddy  brown  cobur,  richly  urealud  and  gnined  wii 
black  roinouj  byen.    It  lakes  a  fine  polish,  but.  on  accoui 
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wood  a  very  much  in  demand  both  by  cabinet-makct 
pianororte-maken,  by  whom  it  i>  uied  both  ulid  and  in  \ 
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ROSICROnAIim.  What  ■>  known  ai  the  Society  ol 
Rosicrudaas  IRonnkmaa)  wai  really  a  nOmher  of  [loliled 
individuals  who  early  in  the  17th  century  held  certain  viewi 


m  (which 


cicly  holding  mee linga,  and  having  officen,'  there  la 
no  trace.  So  (ai  ai  the  numeroua  wocka  are  concerned  it  Ii 
evident  that  the  writen  who  poaed  aa  Roaiciuciani  were  moral 
and  religioua  reformers,  and  utilized  Ihe  tKhnicalitits  of 
chemistry  (alchemy),  and  the  acLencea  generally,  aa  madia 
through  which  to  make  known  their  opinions,  there  being  a 
flavour  ol  mysticism  or  occulLism  promotive  of  inquiry  and 
suggestive  of  hidden  meanings  discernible  or  diacoverablc 
only  by  adepts. 

The  publication  at  the  AUttmatit  wid  Gaural-Rt/iirMalien 
dtr  nmun  txim  WeB  (Casicl,  1614},  and  the  FaiM  FraUr- 
ntlilu  (Caasel,  i6is)  by  the  theobgian  Johann  Valentin  Andtea 
(15S&-16M),  caused  immense  excitement  throughout  Europe, 
and  Ihey  not  only  led  to  many  le-isiues,  but  were  followed 
by  aumeroui  pampblela,  fsvouiable  snd  otherwise,  whose 
authoia  generally  knew  little,  if  anything,  of  the  real  aims 
of  the  originat  author,  and  doubtless  in  not  a  few  cases  amused 
themselves  at  the  eipense  of  the  public.  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  work  waa  circulated  in  US.  about  ibio,  for  it  is  said 
that  a  reply  waa  written  in  1611  (according  to  Herder],  but 
if  so,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  cult  before  that  decade. 
The  authors  generally  favoured  Lulheianisin  as  opposed  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  Others,  like 'John  Heydon,  admitted 
they  were  not  Roaicrucians.  but  under  attractive  and  sug- 
gestive tillea  to  their  works  Bought  to  make  Hermeticlsm  and 
other  curioua  studies  more  useful  and  popular,  and  lucceeded, 
for  a  time  at  least.. 

The  curioua  legend,  in  which  the  fabulous  origin  of  the 
aoHaOed  society  was  enshrined  (that  ■  certain  Christian  Rosen- 
kieui  had  distflvered  the  secret  wisdom  of  the  East  on  a  pilgiim- 
age  in  the  tjlh  century),  was  so  improbable,  though  ingenious, 
that  the  genesis  of  the  Rosicrucians  was  generally  overlooked 
or  ignored,  but  the  worthy  objects  of  the  fralres  were  soon 
discovered  and  supported  by  several  able  men;  the  result 
being  a  mass  of  litenture  on  the  subject,  which  absorbs  some 
So  page*  of  (}itdlier's  Calalaiut  Raisetna  e}  Wotks  an  Ikt  Oault 
Siitnca  (London,  1903). 

The  influence  that  Roskrudanlsni  had  in  the  nudernliinit  ol 
ancient  Fieemeaoniv  early  in  the  iflih  century  mun  have  been 
alighl.  K  any.  Ihmi^  it  ia  likely  that  s>  Ihe  century  advanced,  and 
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ROSm  (a  lata  variant  of  "  resin."  q.i.)  or  Colophonv  (Cotr- 
pMenia  resma  resin  from  Colophon  in  Lydia),  the  resinous 
const  tuent  oi  the  oleo-resin  eluded  by  various  species  of  pine, 
known  n  commerce  as  crude  turpentine.  The  separation  of 
the  oleo-resin  nto  the  essential  oil^pirit  of  turpentine  and 
common  rosui  is  effected  by  distillation  in  large  copper  stills. 
The  taseniLal  oil  is  arried  off  at  a  heat  of  between  111°  and 
1g  fluid  rosin,  which  is  run  oS  through  a  tap 
of  the  atill.  and  purJEed  by  passing  through  a 
ling.  Rosin  varies  in  colour,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  tree  whence  the  turpentine  is  drawn  and  Ihe  amount 
ipplied  in  distillation,  from  an  opaque  almoat  pitchy 
black  substance  through  grades  of  brown  and  yellow  to  aa 
ilmost  perfectly  transparent  colourless  glassy  mass.  The 
ommercial  grades  are  numerous,  ranging  by  letters  fram 
A,  the  darkest,  to  N,  eitra  pale,— superior  to  which  are  W, 
and    WW,    "  water   white "   varieties,   the 

ing.point  variet  with  diiferent  spedmeris, 
some  being  semi-fluid  at  the  tempeiatuie  of  boiling  water. 
■  ■■       ■  melt  till  jio"  or  Jjo*  F,     It  is  soluble  in 
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ROSKILDBi  or  Roeskxide,  a  town  of  Denmark  in  the  ami 
(county)  of  Kjdbenhavn  (Copenhagen),  ao  m.  by  rail  W.  of 
Copenhagen,  on  the  great  lagoon-like  inlet  named  Roskilde 
Fjord.  Pop.  (1901)  8368.  It  has  a  small  port,  and  is  an 
important  railway  junction,  from  which  lines  diverge  W., 
S.W.  and  S.  through  the  island  of  Zealand.  Its  interest, 
however,  is  historicaL  It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
until  1443,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Zealand  until 
the  Reformation.  The  cathedral,  a  beautiful  church,  was  con- 
secrated in  X084,  but  of  this  early  building  only  foundation 
walls  remain;  the  pfesent  structure  of  brick  was  begun  in 
1 21 5,  and  enlatged'^and  restored  at  various  later  dates.  It 
stands  in  relation  to  Danish  history  somewhat  as  Westminster 
Abbey  does  to  English,  containing  the  tombs  of  most  of  the 
Dani^  kings  from  Harold  I.  (987).  The  most  noteworthy 
architectural  details  are  the  Ch^>el  of  the  Trinity  (15th  century) 
and  that  of  Christian  IV.  (Renaissance,  161 7),  carved  choir- 
stalls,  and  an  altar-piece  of  the  x6th  centuxy.  Other  old  build- 
ings are  a  church  of  Our  Lady,  dating  as  it  stands  from  1242, 
a  diocesan  library  (partly  of  the  xsth  century),  roydl  palace 
(1733)  And  institute  for  daughters  of  noblemen  (X670). 
)  ROSMEAD.  HERCULES  OBOROE  ROBERT  ROBINSON,  xst 
Bakon  (1824-X897),  British  colonial  administrator,  was  bom 
on  the  19th  of  December  X824.  He  was  of  Irish  descent  on 
both  sides;  his  father  was  Admiral  Hercules  Robinson,  his 
mother  a  Miss  Wood  of  Rosmead,  County  Westmeath,  from 
which  he  afterwards  took  his  title.  Passing  from  Sandhurst 
into  the  87th  Foot,  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain;  but  in 
X846,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Naas,  he  obtained  a  post 
in  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently 
became  chief  commissioner  of  fairs  and  markets.  His  energy 
in  these  positions,  notably  during  the  famine  of  1848,  and  the 
clearness  and  vigour  of  his  reports,  secured  for  him  at  the 
age  of  thirty  the  office  of  president  of  the  island  of  Montserrat. 
Subsequently  he  was  governor  of  St  Christopher,  from  x 855  to 
X859,  when  he  was  knighted  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
introducing  coolie  labour  into  the  island;  of  Hong-Kong;  of 
Ceylon  (K.C.M.G.  in  X869);  and  in  1872  of  New  South  Wales. 
It  fell  to  his  lot  to  annex  the  Fiji  Islands  to  the  British  Empire, 
and  his  services  were  rewarded  in  X875  by  promotion  to  G.C.M.G. 
In  X879  he  was  transferred  to  New  Zealand,  and  in  x  880  he 
succeeded  Sir  Bartle  Frere  as  high  commissioner  of  South 
Africa.  He  arrived  in  South  Africa  shortly  before  the  disaster 
of  Majuba,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating 
a  peace  which  was  personally  distasteful  to  him.  It  left  him 
with  the  task  of  conciliating  on  the  one  hand  a  Dutch  party 
elated  with  victory,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  British  party 
almost  ready  to  d^pair  of  the  British  connexion.  He  was 
called  home  in  X883  to  advise  the  government  on  the  terms  of 
the  new  convention  concluded  with  the  Transvaal  Boers  in 
February  1884.  On  his  return  to  South  Africa  he  found  that 
a  critiod  situation  had  arisen  in  Bechuanaland,  where  Boer 
commandoes  had  seized  large  tracts  of  territory  and  proclaimed 
the  "  republics  "  of  Stella  and  Goshen.  They  refused  to  retire 
within  the  limits  of  the  Transvaal  as  defined  by  the  new  con- 
vention, and  Robinson,  alive  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  this 
country— the  main  road  to  the  north — for  Great  Britain,  deter- 
mined on  vigorous  action.  John  Mackenzie  and  later  Cecil 
Rhodes  were  sent  to  secure  the  peaceful  submission  of  the 
Boers,  but  without  immediate  result,  partly  owing  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Cape  ministry.  Robinson's  declaration  that  the 
advice  of  his  ministers  to  patch  up  a  settlement  with  the  fili- 
bustering Boers  was  equivalent  to  a  condonation  of  crime,  led 
to  the  expedition  of  Sir  Charles  Warren  and  the  annexation 
of  Bechuanaland  early  in  x88s.  The  difficulties  of  Robinson's 
position  were  illustrated  by  the  dispute  which  arose  between 
him  and  Warren,  vho  declared  that  the  high  commissioner's 
duties  to  the  home  government  were  at  times  in  conflict  with 
the  action  which,  as  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  he  was  bound  to 
take  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers  in  the  interests  of  the  colony. 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence  of 
President  Kruger  by  his  fair-mindedness,  while  he  seconded 


Rhodes's  efforts  to  unite  the  Britishand  Dutch  parties  in  Cape 
Colony.  His  mind,  however,  was  that  of  the  administiator  a 
distinguished  from  the  statesman,  and  he  was  content  to  settle 
difficulties  as  they  arose.  In  1886  he  investigated  the  charga 
brought  against  Sir  John  Pope-Hennessy,  governor  of  Mauritius, 
and  decreed  his  suspension  pending  the  decision  of  the  boose 
authorities,  who  eventually  reinstated  Pope-Henne»y.  la 
1887  Robinson  was  induced  by  Rhodes  to  give  his  consent 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Lobengula  which  secum! 
British  rights  in  Matabele  and  Mashona  lands.  In  May  1889 
Robinson  retired.  In  his  farewell  speech  he  declared  that  there 
was  no  permanent  place  in  South  Africa  for  direct  Imperial 
rule.  This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  South  Aftka  most 
ultimately  become  independent — an  idea  repugnant  to  him. 
He  exphdned  in  a  letter  to  Tke  Times  in  1895  that  he  had 
referred  to  the  "  direct  rule  of  Downing  Street  over  the  crows 
colonies,  as  contrasted  with  responsible  colonial  goverament." 
He  was  nuule  a  baropet  in  1891.  Early  in  1895,  when  he  had 
entered  his  7  xst  year  and  was  not  in  robust  health,  he  yidded 
to  the  entreaties  of  Lord  Rosebery's  cabinet,  and  went  oot 
again  to  South  Africa,  in  succession  to  Sir  H.  Loch.  His  secocd 
term  of  office  was  not  fortunate.  The  Jameson  Raid  produced 
a  permanent  estrangement  between  him  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  be 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  new  colonial  secretary,  Mr  Cham- 
berlain, who  had  criticized  his  appointment,  and  now  desired 
Robinson  to  take  this  opportunity  of  setth'ng  the  whole  questioa 
of  the  position  of  the  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal.  Robinsoo 
answered  that  the  moment  was  inopportune,  and  that  he  must 
be  IMt  to  choose  his  own  time.  Alarmed  at  the  imminent 
danger  of  war,  he  confined  his  efforts  to  inducing  the  Johannes- 
burgers  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  condition  that  the  raideis' 
lives  were  spared,  not  knowing  that  these  terms  had  already 
been  granted  to  Jameson.  He  came  home  to  confer  with  the 
government,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Rosmead. 
He  returned  to  South  Africa  later  in  the  year,  but  was  oompeSed 
by  ill-health,  in  April  1897,  to  quit  his  post,  and  died  in  Loodoa 
on  the  28th  of  October  X897,  being  succeeded  in  the  title  by 
his  son. 

ROSMINI-SERBATI.  ANTONIO  (x797-x8s5),  Italian  phik>- 
sopher,  was  bom  at  Rovereto  in  Italian  Tirol  on  the  25tb  of 
March  X797.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  and  wealthy  famfly,  hA 
at  an  early  age  decided  to  enter  the  priesthood.  After  studying 
at  Pavia  and  Padua,  he  took  orders  in  X821.  In  1828  he  founded 
a  new  religious  order,  the  Institute  of  the  Brethren  of  Charity, 
known  in  Italy  generally  as  the  Rosminians.  The  merabeis 
might  be  priests  or  laymen,  who  devoted  themselves  to  preacb< 
ing,  the  education  of  youth,  and  woiks  of  charity — material, 
moral  and  intellectual.  They  have  branches  in  Italy,  Fj^gLuiH, 
Ireland,  France  and  America.  In  London  they  are  attacho^ 
to  the  church  of  St  Etheldreda,  Ely  Place,  Holbom,  when  the 
English  translation  of  Rosmini's  works  is  edited.  His  wocis» 
The  Five  Wounds  of  tke  Holy  Church  and  Tke  CousiitMiiom  «f 
Social  Justice,  aroused  great  opposition,  e!q>eciaUy  among  the 
Jesuits,  and  in  X849  they  were  placed  upon  the  Index.  Rosauni 
at  once  declared  his  submission  and  retired  to  Stresa  on  Lago 
Maggiore,  where  he  died  on  the  xst  of  July  1855.  Before  his 
death  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  works  in 
question  were  dismissed,  that  is,  proclaimed  free  from  censure 
by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  Twenty  yean  later,  the 
word  "  dismissed  "  (dimittanlur)  became  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy, some  maintaining  that  it  amounted  to  a  direct 
approval,  others  that  it  was  purely  negative  and  did  not  imply 
that  the  books  were  free  from  error.  The  controversy  continued 
till  X887,  when  Leo  XIII.  finally  condemned  forty  of  his  pro- 
positions and  forbade  their  being  taxight. 

In  X848  Rosmini  took  part  in  the  struggle  which  had  for  its 
object  emancipation  from  Austria,  but  he  was  not  an  initiator 
of  the  movement  which  ended  in  the  freedom  and  tmity  ot 
Italy.  In  fact,  while,  eager  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy  fron 
Austria,  his  aim  was  to  bring  about  a  confederation  of  tfae 
states  of  the  country,  which  was  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  pope. 
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:  Danid  Valpaitt  (iSgi),  a 
iludy  m  the  poaeibUitLes  ot  penonal  sacrifice;  L'Impfrieuie 
BoMl  (1894},  an  indiclnient  of  Parisian  charily;  L'lniemfUt 
(iSej),  Ihe  history  of  a  sA  medical  student  in  Paris;  Le  Sermcnt 
(1S96,  diamaliied  1S97);  La  Amu  ptrims  {tSgq),  anolher 
'anarchist  novel;  La  CkarfenU  (1900);  TUrtu  Dcfaady  [1901); 
Le  Crimt  ill  incUur  (iqoj);  Zf  Dtcteu  Haraminr  (i«(H};  U 
UilliBiairc  (190J);  and  Soal  Ufladlau  (1906]. 

ROSS.  ALBXAHDER  (i6q9-17£4).  Scottish  poet,  was  bom 
on  the  ijlh  o[  April  1699  at  Kincaidine-O'Neil,  Aberdeenshire. 
He  was  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  became 
tutor  Co  Ihe  children  of  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Cralgicvar.  He 
became  in  i>j]  scboolmailei  of  Lochlec,  Angus,  where  the  rest 
of  hb  life  was  spent.  He  had  loog  been  in  Ihe  habit  of  wrilinc 
verse  for  bis  own  unusement,  when  in  176S  he  published,  al  Ihe 
suggestion  of  James  Beaiiie,  The  Foriuimu  Skitkaiat  .  ■  . 
It  tsliUJi  it  [lif  1  uUsf  a  /cb  mil.  This  it  a  patloral  oarralive 
poem,  written  in  obvious  imitation  of  Allan  Ramsay's  Gnlli 
Slicplurd.  Ita  aBeclations  are  chiefly  on  Ihe  surface.  The 
background  of  shepherd  life  as  known  to  Ross,  and  the  rather 
'  the  characlers,  despite  their  high-sounding 


imea  of  Helenore,  Rosalint 
-ombing  liutb.  He  died  at 
>lh  of  May  1784. 
See  Heknore,  ti  " 


1,  tr  lit  FnlMiuU  Sittluriru,  edited  by  John  Long- 

..._.. alio  H.  Wallrer,  TTi™  CrMuriri  tf  Setlliii  LiUrUurt 

(1S93),  ii.  iS-M.   The  bulk  of  Rou'i  writinii  rcmaia  in  MS. 

ROSS,  OEORaE  WILUAM  (1841-  ),  Camdiaa  poUtidan. 
wai  bom  near  Nairn,  Middlnei  county,  Ontario,  on  ihe  i8th 
of  September  1S41,  ihe  son  of  James  Ross  and  Ellen  M'Kinnon, 
oalivei  of  Ross-shire,  Scotland.  From  iSji-iSSj  he  was  ■ 
Liberal  membet  of  the  Federal  House;  from  1883-99 
mioiHer  ef  tducalion  in  ihe  legislature  of  the  ptovince  oi 
Ontario;  and  from  1899-1905  premier  and  treasurer  of  that 

he  retired  to  the  Canadian  Senate.     He  was  for  many  yean 

ROSS,  SIR  HEW  DALRYMPLS  (1779-186S),  British  soldier, 
enterrd  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  in  1793,  and 
passed  out  loto  Ihe  Roya!  Anilleiy  Iwo  years  later.  Wilb 
Ihe  Royal  Horse  Artillery  he  saw  active  service  during  the 
Irish  rebellion  ot  179S,  and  after  eleven  years'  service  waa  pro- 
moled  captain  and  appointed  to  command  "  A  "  Woop  R.H.A. 
lafterwatdi  famous  a>  the  "  Chetlnul  Troop  ").  In  iSog  the 
troop  landed  at  Lbbon  and  at  once  sel  out  le  join  Wellington'ft 
army,  reaching  the  front  Iwo  dnys  alter  Talavera.  Ross'* 
guns  were  attached  to  the  Light  Divition.  and,  wilb  Craufurd, 
took  part  in  the  adions  on  the  Coa  and  Ihc  battle  of  Buiaco. 
When  MaasJna  began  hb  famous  retreat  from  the  linei  of 
Torres  Vedras,  Ross's  troop  was  amongst  the  foremost  in  the 
puisuil;  al   Rcdinha   and   Fombal,  at   Sabugal   and  Fuentea 
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took  part  in  the  pursuit  of  the  French.  Ross  received,  besides 
the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  medals,  the  K.C.B.,  the  Portuguese 
order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword  and  the  Russian  St  Anne.  He 
had  commanded  the  troop  for  nineteen  years  when  he  at  last 
received  a  regimental  lieutenant-colonelcy.  As  officer  com- 
manding Royal  Artillery  in  the  Northern  District,  with  dele- 
gated command  over  all  the  forces  of  the  four  northei^  counties, 
Sir  Hew  Ross  had  for  nearly  sixteen  yean  to  deal  with  con- 
tinually threatened  civil  disorder,  and  bore  himself  as  well  as 
on  the  field  of  battle.  From  1840  to  1858,  when  he  retired, 
he  practically  directed,  in  one  post  or  another,  all  the  artiflery 
services  of  the  British  army,  and  when  in  1854  the  test  of  war 
came,  the  artillery  took  the  field  in  a  far  better  condition  than  the 
rest  of  Lord  Raglan's  army.  Much  of  the  present  efficiency  of 
the  "  Royal  Regiment "  is  directly  traceable  to  the  influence 
of  Sir  Hew  Ross,  to  whom  it  owes  the  institution  of  the  School 
of  Gunnery  at  Shoeburyness  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  Institution  at  Woolwich.  Major-general  in 
1841  and  lieut.-general  in  1851,  he  became  general  in  1854, 
and  died,  a  field-marshal  and  G.C.B.,  in  1868. 

See  Memoir  of  the  R.A.  Institution,  1871 ;  and  Duncan,  History  of 
the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery, 

ROSS.  SIR  JAMES  CLARK  (1800-1862),  British  rear-admiral 
and  Polar  explorer,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  x  sth  of  April  1800. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  x8i  2  under  his  uncle,  Captain  (afterwards 
Sir)  John  Ross,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  first  Arctic  voyage 
insearchof  a  North- West  passage  (1818).  Between  1819  and  1827 
he  returned  four  times  to  the  same  seas  in  the  Arctic  expeditions 
under  Parry,  and  in  1829-33  again  seri'ed  on  the  same  mission 
under  his  uncle,  and  while  thus  employed  determined  (183 1)  the 
position  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole.  In  1834  he*  was  pro- 
moted captain,  and  from  1835-38  was  employed  on  the  mag- 
netic survey  of  Great  Britain.  In  1839-43  he  commanded  the 
Antarctic  expedition  of  the  "  Erebus "  and  "  Terror "  (see 
Polar  Regions),  and  for  this  service  he  received  a  knight- 
hood (1844)  and  was  nominated  to  the  French  order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  He  published  a  narrative  of  this  expedition 
under  the  title  of  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  to  Southern 
and  Antarctic  Regions  (1847),  and  was  the  author  also  of  various 
reports  on  zoological  and  other  matters  relating  to  his  earlier 
voyages.  He  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1848,  and 
in  that  year  made  his  last  expedition,  as  captain  of  the  "  Enter- 
prise," in  the  first  Franklin  search  expedition,  tit  died  at 
Aylesbury  on  the  3rd  of  April  1862. 

ROSS,  JOHN,  or  Kooeskoowe  (179&-1866),  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  Indian  Nation,  was  of  Scotch-Indian  descent,  and 
was  bom  among  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia  in  1790.  In  1819- 
1827  he  was  president  of  the  Cherokee  national  committee,  in 
July  1827  he  presided  over  the  Cherokee  constituent  assembly, 
and  under  the  constitution  which  it  drafted  he  was  principal 
chief  from  1828  until  his  death.  In  1830-31  he  applied  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  state  of  Georgia  from  executing  its  laws  within 
the  Cherokee  territory,  but  the  court  dismissed  his  suit  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  There  was  a  small  party 
among  the  Cherokees  under  the  leadership  of  John  Ridge, 
a  subchief,  who  were  early  disposed  to  treat  with  the  United 
States  for  the  removal  of  their  nation  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  Febmary  1835,  while  negotiations  with  Ridge  were 
progressing  at  Washington,  Ross  proposed  to  cede  the  Cherokee 
lands  to  the  United  States  for  $20,000,000.  The  United 
States  Senate  resolved  that  $5,000,000  was  suffident.  The 
treaty  negotiated  by  the  Ridge  party  and  the  proposal  to  treat 
on  the  basis  of  a  $5,ooo,ooo-payment  were  both  rejected  in  a 
full  council  of  the  Cherokees  held  in  October  1835.  The  council 
authorized  Ross  to  renew  negotiations,  but  before  leaving  for 
Washington  he  was  arrested  by  the  Georgia  authorities  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  white  man  residing  in  the  Indian 
country  contrary  to  law.  Ross  was  soon  released,  but  in 
December  of  this  year  a  few  hundred  Cherokees  met  the  United 
States  Indian  commissioner  at  New  Echota  and  concluded  with 
him  a  treaty  of  removal.    When  Ross  learned  this,  he  called  a 


council  to  meet  in  Febmary  1836,  and  at  this  meeting  the  treaty 
was  declared  null  and  void  and  a  protest  against  the  proceedings 
at  New  Echota  was  signed  by  more  than  12,000  Cherokees. 
Notwithstanding  Ross's  opposition,  the  Senate  in  the  foUowing 
May  ratified  the  treaty  by  a  vote  exceeding  by  one  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority,  and  in  December  1838,  Ross,  with  the  last 
party  of  Cherokees,  left  for  the.  West  (see  Geobcia).  During 
the  Civil  War,  Ross  first  urged  upon  the  Cherokee  Natioo  a 
policy  of  friendly  inactivity,  in  May  1861,  proclaimed  a  stria 
neutrality;  in  October  x86i,  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Confederate 
States;  in  the  summer  of  1862  was  forced  (by  Unkm  sym- 
pathizers in  the  Nation)  to  proclaim  neutrality  again;  som 
afterwards  went  over  to  the  tJnion  lines;  and  was  in  Washingtoa 
treating  with  the  Federal  government  in  February  1863  when 
the  treaty  with  the  Confederate  States  was  abrogated  by  the 
Cherokees.    He  died  at  Washington  on  the  tit  of  August  1S66. 

See  C.  C.  Royoe,  "  The  Cherokee  Natkni  of  Indians  **  in  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report^  the  Bureau  of  Ethndogy  (Washington.  1887),  aiid 
T.  V.  Parker,  The  Cherokee  Indians  (New  York,  1907). 

ROSS,  SIR  JOHN  (i  777-1856),  British  rear-adminl  and 
Arctic  explorer,  son  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ron,  minister  of  lodi. 
Wigtonshire,  entered  £he  Royal  Navy  in  1786,  serving  in  iht 
Mediterranean  till  1789,  and  afterwards  in  the  Chaxmel.  ^  In 
x8o8  he  acted  as  captain  of  the  Swedish  Fleet,  and  in  1812  Was 
promoted  commander.  Six  yea)rs  later  he  was  given  the  ooea- 
mand  of  an  Aretic  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  Admiralty,  the 
first  of  a  new  series  of  attempts  to  solve  the  question  of  a  Nortb- 
West  passage.  This  expedition  failed  to  discover  much  that 
was  new,  and  somewhat  prejudiced  the  Aretic  reputation  of 
its  leader,  who  attained  the  rank  of  captain  on  his  return.  Bet 
in  1829,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Fdh 
Booth,  he  was  able  to  undertake  a  second  Arctic  expeditioD, 
which,  during  an  absence  of  four  years,  achieved  important 
geographical  and  scientific  results.  On  his  return  Captain  Roa 
was  the  recipient  of  gold  medab  fipm  the  English  and  Frendi 
geographical  societies,  and  of  various  foreign  orders,  including 
a  knighthood  of  the  Pole  Star  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  foltoviog 
year  (1834)  received  a  knighthood  and  a  C.B.  at  home.  In 
1850  he  undertook  a  third  voyage  to  the  Aretic  regions,  iba 
time  in  seareh  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  attained  flag-rank.  His  publications  include — Koyafr  tf 
Discovery  for  the  Purpose  of  Exphring  Baffin's  Bay  (1819); 
Narrative  of  a  Suond  Voyage  in  Search  of  a  North-West  Passage, 
including  the  Discovery  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  (1835); 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  De  Sauwurez  (1838). 

ROSS,  ROBERT  (i 766-1814),  British  major-general,  entered 
the  25th  Foot  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  In  1795  became  c^aia 
in  the  7th  Regiment,  obtaining  a  half-pay  majority  a  few  moolfas 
later.  As  a  major  of  the  20th  he  served  in  Holland  under 
the  duke  of  York  in  1799.  At  the  action  of  Krabbendam  the 
regiment  greatly  distinguished  itself,  though  largely  composed 
of  raw  militia  recraits.  Ross  was  here  severely  wounded. 
In  1 801  the  aoth  went  to  Egypt  and  took  part  in  the  final 
operations  which  led  to  Menou's  surrender.  In  1803,  thoog^ 
lieutenant-colonel  only  by  brevet,  Ross  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, and  at  once  initiated  a  severe  system  of  training,  ia 
barracks  and  in  the  field,  in  his  regiment.  The  result  of  this 
was  apparent  when  under  Sir  John  Stuart's  command  the  regi- 
ment proceeded  to  Naples.  The  20th  played  a  dectuve  part  ta 
the  brilliant  action  of  Maida,  and  distinguished  itself  not  less 
in  the  subsequent  storm  of  the  castle  of  Scylla.  In  1808-9 
Ross  and  the  20th  formed  part  of  Anstmther's  brigade  of  Sir 
John  Moore's  army  in  Spain,  and  though  the  suteroent  that 
the  20th,  owing  to  its  good  discipline,  suffered  less  loss  than  any 
other  regiment  in  the  retreat  on  Comnna  is  incorrect,  tbe 
regiment  was  among  the  best  disciplined  in  the  army.  Later 
in  1809  it  was  sent  to  Walcheren,  where  fever  soon  laid  Vym 
two-thirds  of  the  men.  Ross  and  his  regiment  were  then  sent 
to  Ireland  to  recover,  and  here  the  colonel  repeated  the  coune 
of  drill  and  manoeuvre  which  had  so  maricedly  improved  the 
20th  in  Malta.  He  received  a  gold  medal  for  Conmna  and  a 
sword  of  honpur  for  Maida  (which  action  had  already  won  him  a 
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gold  medal).  At  the  end  of  x8i3  the  20th  was  again  engaged  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  Major-General  Ross  early  in  the  folk>wing 
year  received  a  brigade  command  in  Cole's  division.  Scarcely 
engaged  at  Vittorla,  Ross's  brigade  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  operations  around  Pamplona,  and  the  aoth  covered 
itself  with  gloiy  a(  Roncesvalles  and  Sorauren.  At  Orthez 
Ross  was  severely  wounded  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  which 
was  assaulting  the  village  of  St  Bo£s.  He  was  among  those 
who  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  this  battle,  and  he 
received  the  gold  medal  for  Vittoria  and  the  Peninsula  gold 
medal.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Ross  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
brigade  to  harry  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  with  4500 
men  and  three  light  guns  landed  in  Maryland.  At  Bladensburg 
the  Americans  stood  to  fight  in  a  strong  position,  but  Ross's  men 
routed  them  (Aug.  24,  1814).  The  same  evening  Washington 
was  entered,  and,  the  public  buildings  having  been  destroyed,  the 
expedition  re-embarked.  This  short  and  brilliant  campaign 
excited  the  admiration  of  soldiers,  critics  and  public  alike,  but 
the  commander  did  not  live  to  receive  his  reward.  A  few  days 
later  an  expedition  against  Baltimore  was  undertaken;  skirmish- 
ing soon  began,  and  one  of  the  first  to  fall  was  Ross.  A  public 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  others  at  his  residence  at  Rosstrevor  and  at  Halifax,  N.S.* 
His  family  was  granted  the  name  Ross  of  Bladensburg  by  royal 
letters-patent. 

See  GendemaH's  Uafonne^  1 814.  ii.  483 ;  Cole,  Ptninndar  Centals ; 
Smythe,  History  of  the  solh  RtgimeiU, 

R088,  a  market  town  in  the  Ross  parliamentary  division 
of  Herefordshire,  England;  133  m.  W.  by  N.  from  London 
and  xa  S.£.  from  Hereford  by  the  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (igox)  3303.  It  occupies  a  fine  position 
on  and  about  a  rocky  eminence  on  ihe  left  bank  of  the  river  Wye. 
There  are  manufactures  of  machinery  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  trade  in  the  products  of  the  district,  such  as  dder 
and  malt,  and  several  fairs  are  held  annually.  The  church  of 
St  Mary  the  Virgin  stands  high,  and  is  surmotmted  by  a  lofty 
spire;  it  shows  good  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  work.  A 
beautiful  terrace  called  the  Prospect  adjoins  the  churchyard 
and  overlooks  the  river.  The  market  house,  dated  1670,  is  a 
picturesque  building  supported  on  columns,  the  upper  portion 
serving  as  a  town  hall.  There  are  in  the  town  many  memorials 
of  John  Kyrle,  the  Man  of  Ross,  who  died  here  in  1734,  and 
is  eulogized  by  Pope  in  his  third  Moral  Epistie  (173a).  The 
Prospect  was  acquired  and  laid  out  by  Kyrle,  who  also  planted 
the  fine  elm  avenues  near  the  church;  his  house  stands  opposite 
the  market  house,  where  he  disbursed  his  charities;  he  erected 
the  church  spire,  and  is  buried  in  the  chancel,  where  his  grave 
remained  without  a  monument  until  Pope  called  attention 
to  the  omission.  Nearly  opposite  the  town  is  Wilton  Castle, 
which  defended  the  ford  in  the  disturbed  reign  of  Stephen,  and 
suffered  in  the  Civil  Wars,  being  held  for  the  Parliament  and 
burned  by  the  Royalists.  The  inhabited  portion  is  modem. 
Four  miles  below  R(»s  the  important  ford  of  Goodrich  probably 
carried  traffic  in  British  and  Roman  times,  and  a  magnificent 
castle,  on  a  precipice  rising  sheer  above  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  commands  it.  The  keep  is  doubtfully  assigned  to  a  date 
previous  to  the  Conquest;  the  important  position  on  the  Welsh 
March  led  to  several  subsequent  additions,  especially  in  the 
X4th  century,  and  the  castle  was  only  dismantled  by  order  of  the 
ParliamenUrians  after  it  had  strongly  resisted  their  arms  on 
behalf  of  Charles  I.  in  1646,  being  the  last  to  fall  of  the  royal 
strongholds  in  this  county. 

Ross  {RoSf  Rosse)  was  granted  to  the  see  of  Hereford  by 
Edmund  Ironside,  but  became  crown  property  by  an  exchange 
effected  in  1559.  It  derived  importance  from  its  situation  on 
the  road  to  South  Wales.  In  1305,  only,  it  was  represented 
in  parliament  by  two  members;  but  it  was  never  incorporated, 
and  was  governed  by  appointees  of  the  manor  court,  until  the 
Ross  Improvement  Act  of  X865  established  elected  commis- 
sioners of  the  borough.  Fairs  on  the  days  of  the  Ascension, 
Corpus  Christ!,  St  Margaret  and  St  Andrew  were  conferred  by 
Henry  lU.,  axid  were  in  existence  in  x888;.   A  market  every 


Thursday  was  granted  by  Stephen  and  confirmed  by  Henry  III.'; 
Friday  is  now  market  day.*" 

ROSS  AND  CROMARTY,  a  northern  county  of  Scotland. 
The  mainland  portion  is  bounded  N.  by  Sutherland  and 
Dornoch  Firth,  E.  by  the  North  Sea  and  Moray  Firth,  S.  by 
Beauly  Firth  and  Inverness-shire  and  W.  by  the  strait  of  the 
Minch.  The  island  portion,  consisting  of  as  much  of  the  island 
of  Lewis  as  lies  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Loch  Resort  to  Loch 
Seaforth,  is  bounded  on  the  W.,  N.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  S.  by  Harris,  the  southern  part  of  Lewis.  Many  islands, 
all  but  eleven  uninhabited,  are  scattered  principally  off  the 
west  coasts  of  Lewis  and  the  mainland.  The  area  of  the  main- 
land is  X, 572,394  acres  and  of  the  islands  404,413  acres,  giving 
a  total  for  the  county  of  x, 976, 707  acres  or  3088-6  sq.  m.  The 
inhabited  islands  belongixig  to  the  mainland  are.  all  sitiiated  off 
the  west  coast.  They  are  Gillean  (lighthouse)  in  the  parish 
of  Lochalsh,  Croulin  in  Applecross,  Horisdale,  Dry  and  Ewe 
in  Gairloch  parish,  and  Martiff  and  Tanera  More,  of  the  group 
of  the  Summer  Isles  in  the  parish  of  Lochbroom.  On  the  North 
Sea  front  the  chief  indentations  are  Beauly  Firth  and  Inner 
Moray  Firth,  marking  off  the  Black  Isle  from  Inverness-shire; 
Cromarty  Firth,  bounding  the  districts  of  Easter  Ross  and  the 
BUck  Isle;  Moray  Firth,  separating  Eastex'  Ross  from  Nairn- 
shire; and  Dornoch  Firth,  dividing  north-east  Ross  from  Suther- 
landshire.  On  the  Atlantic  face — ^which  is  a  coastline  of  more 
than  300  m. — the  principal  sea  lochs  and  bays,  from  S.  to  N., 
are  Loch  Duich,  Loch  Alsh,  Loch  Carron,  Loch  Kishom,  Loch 
Torridon,  Loch  Shieldaig,  Upper  Loch  Torridon,  Gairloch,  Loch 
Ewe,  Gruinard  Bay,  Little  Loch  Broom  and  Enard  Bay.  The 
chief  capes  are  Tarbat  Ness  on  the  east  coast,  and  Coygach, 
Greenstone,  Reidh,  Red  and  Hamha  Points  on  the  west. 
Almost  all  the  southern  boundaxy  with  Inverness-shire  is 
guarded  by  a  rampart  of  peaks,  among  them  bdng  An  Ria- 
bhachan  (3696),  Sgurr  na  Lapaich  (3773)1  Cam  Eige  (3877), 
Mam  Soul  (3862),  Ben  Attow  (3383),  Scour  Ouran  (3505), 
famous  for  its  view  from  the  summit,  Ben  Mohr  (3570)  and 
the  Saddle  (33x7).  To  the  north  of  Glen  Torridon  occur  the 
masses  of  the  Liatach,  with  peaks  of  3456  and  3358  ft.,  and 
Ben  Eay  with  four  peaks  above  3000  ft.  each.  On  the  north- 
eastem  shore  of  Loch  Maree  rises  Ben  Slioch  (32x7),  while  the 
Fannich  group  contains  at  least  six  peaks  of  more  than  3000  ft. 
The  immense  isolated  bulk  of  Ben  Wyvis  (3429),  and  its  sub- 
ordinate peaks  AnSocach  (3295)  and  An  Cabar  (3x06),  is  the 
most  noteworthy  feature  in  the  north-east,  and  the  Challich 
Hills  in  the  north-west  with  peaks  of  3483  and  3474  ft.  are 
equally  conspicuous,  though  less  solitary.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  western '  and  southern  Ross  is  under  xooo  ft.  in 
height.  Easter  Ross  and  the  peninsula  of  the  Black  Isle  are 
comparatively  level.  The  longest  stream  is  the  Orrin,  which 
rises  in  An  Sithean  and  pursues  a  course  mainly  E.  by  N.  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Conon  after  a  run  of  about  26  m., 
during  a  small  part  of  which  it  forms  the  boundary  with  Inver- 
ness-shire. At  Aultgowxie  the  stream  rushes  through  a  narrow 
gorge  where  the  drop  is  considerable  enough  to  make  the  falls 
of  Orrin.  From  iu  source  in  the  mountains  in  Strathvaich  the 
Blackwater  flows  S.E.  for  X9  m.  till  it  joins  the  Conon,  forming 
soon  after  it  leaves  Loch  Garve  the  small  but  picturesque 
falls  of  Rogie.  Within  a  short  distance  of  its  exit  from 
Loch  Luichart  the  Conon  pours  over  a  series  of  graceful  cascades 
and  rapids  and  then  pursues  a  winding  course  of  X2  m.,  mainly 
E.  to  the  head  of  Cromarty  Firth.  The  falls  of  Glomach,  in 
the  south-west,  are  the  deepest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
stream  giving  xise  to  them  drains  a  series  of  small  lochs  on  the 
northem  flanks  of  Ben  Attow  and,  in  an  almost  unbroken 
sheet  about  40  ft.  broad,  effects  a  sheer  leap  of  370  ft.,  and 
soon  afterwards  ends  its  course  in  the  Elchaig.  The  falls  are 
usually  visited  from  Invershiel,  7  m.  to  the  south-west. 
Twelve  mUes  south  by  east  of  .Ullapool,  on  the  estate  of  Braer 
more,  are  the  falls  of  Measach,  formed  by  the  Droma,  a  head' 
stream  of  the  Broom.  The  cascades,  three  in  number,  are 
close  to  the  gorge  of  Corriehalloch.  The  Oykell,  throughout 
its  course,  forms  the  boundaxy  with  Sutherlandshire,  t6  whidi 
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if  propexly  belongs.  The  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
many  freshwater  lakes  is  Loch  Maree  iq.v.),  but  a  few  of  the 
others  are  interesting.  In  the  far  north-west,  243  ft.  above 
the  sea,  lies  Loch  Skinaskink,  a  lake  of  such  irregularity  of 
outline  that  it  has  a  shore-line  of  17  m.  It  contains  several 
islands  covered  with  rich  woods  affording  a  shelter  to  deer, 
and  drains  into  Enard  Bay  by  the  Polly.  Lochan  Fada  (the 
"  long  loch  "),  X005  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  3}  m.  in  length,  has  a 
greatest  breadth  of  }  m.,  covers  an  area  of  i|  sq.  m.,  and  is  248  ft. 
deep,  with  a  mean  depth  of  102  ft.  Once  drained  by  the  Muic, 
it  has  been  tapped  a  little  farther  west  by  the  Fhasaigh,  which 
has  lowered  the  level  of  the  lake  sufficiently  to  behead  the 
Mule.  Other  lakes  are,  north  of  Loch  Maree,  Loch  Fionn 
(the  "  white  "  or  "  clear  "  lake),  8  m.  long  by  x  m.  wide,  famous 
for  its  heronries;  towards  the  centre  of  the  shire.  Loch  Luichart 
(5  m.  long  by  frpm  )  m.  to  nearly  i  m.  wide),  fringed  with 
birches  and  having  the  shape  of  a  crescent;  the  mountain- 
girt  Loch  Fannich  (7  m.  long  by  x  m.  wide);  and  the  wild 
narrow  lochs  Monar  (4  m.  long)  and  Mullardoch  (5  m.  long), 
on  the  Inverness-shire  boundary.  Of  the  straths  or  valleys 
the  more  important  run  from  the  centre  eastwards,  such  as 
Strathconon  (la  m.),  Strathbran  (10  m.),  Strathgarve  (8  m.), 
Strathpeffer  (6  m.)  and  Strathcarron  (14  m.)<  Excepting 
Glen  Orrin  (13  m.)i  in  the  east  central  district,  the  longer  glens 
lie  in  the  south  and  towards  the  west.  In  the  extreme  south 
Glen  Shiel  (9  m.)  runs  between  fine  mountains  to  its  mouth 
on  Loch  Duich.  General  Wade's  road  passes  down  the  glen. 
Farther  north  are  Glen  Elchaig  (9  m.).  Glen  Carron  (la  m.), 
in  the  latter  of  which  the  track  of  the  Dingwall  &  Skye 
railway  is  laid,  and  Glen  Torridon  (6  m.). 

Geology. — ^The  central  portion  of  this  county  is  occupied  by  the 
younger  highUnd  achists  or  Dalradian  series.  These  consist  of 
quart«tcs,  mica-Khists,  gametiferous  mica-schists  and  gneisses,  all 
with  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the  S.E.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  county  the  Dalradian  schists  are  covered  unconformably  by  the 
Old  Red  S&ndstone;  the  boundary  runs  southward  from  Edderton  on 
Dornoch  Firth,  by  Strathpeffer,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bcauly. 
These  rocks  comprise  red  flan  and  sandstones,  grey  bituminous 
flags  and  shales.  An  anticlinaTfold  with  a  S.W.-N.E.  aads  brings  up 
the  basal  beds  of  the  series  about  the  mouth  of  Cromarty  Firth  and 
exposes  once  more  the  schists  in  the  Sutocs  guarding  tne  entrance 
to  the  firth.  The  western  boundary  of  the  younger  schist  is  formed 
by  the  great  pre-Cambrian  dislocation  line  which  traverBes  the 
county  in  a  (airly  direct  course  from  Elphin  on  the  north  by  Ullapool 
to  Glencarron.  Most  of  the  area  west  of  the  line  of  disturbance  is 
covered  by  Torridonian  Sandstone,  mainly  dark  reddish  sandstones, 
grits  and  shales,  resting  unconformably  on  the  andent  Lewisian 

f;neiss  with  horlsontal  or  slightly  inclined  bedding.  The  unoon- 
ormity  is  well  exposed  on  the  shores  of  Gairioch,  Loch  Maree  and 
Loch  Torridon.  These  rocks,  which  attain  a  considerable  thickness 
and  are  divisible  into  three  sub-groups,  build  up  the  mountain 
districts  about  Applecross,  Coigach  and  elsewhere.  Within  the 
Torridonian  tract  tne  older,  Lewiuan  gneiss  oocupies  laroe  areas 
north  of  Coigach,  on  the  east  of  Enanl  Bay,  between  Gruinard 
Bay  and  Loch  Maree;  between  the  last  named  and  Gairioch,  on 
both  sides  of  middle  Loch  Torridon  and  at  many  other  spots 
smaller  patches  are  to  be  found.  The  Lewiaan  gneiss  is  eveiy- 
where  penetrated  by  basic  dikes,  generally  with  a  N.W.-S.&. 
direction;  some  of  these  are  of  great  breadth.  The  Torridonian 
rocks  are  succeeded  unconformably  by  a  series  of  Cambrian  strata 
which  M  confined  to  a  variable  but,  on  the  whole,  narrow  bdt  l^ng 
west  of  the  line  of  main  thrusting.  This  belt  of  Cambrian  rocks  has 
itself  suffered  an  enormous  amount  of  subordinate  thrusting.  It  is 
composed  of  the  following  subdivisions  in  ascending  order:  false- 
bedoed  quartxite,  "  Pipe  Rock"  quartxite,  fucoid  beds  and  OUndlus 
band,  scrpulite  grit,  Durness  dolomite  and  marble,  Durness  dolomite 
and  limestone :  but  these  are  not  always  visible  at  any  one  spot.  So 
great  has  been  the  disturbance  in  the  region  of  thrusting  that  in 
some  places,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xoch  Kishom  and  else- 
where, the  rocks  have  been  completely  overturned  and  the  andent 
fneiss  has  been  piled  upon  the  Torridonian.  On  the  shore  of  Moray 
'irth  at  Rathie  a  small  patch  of  Kimeridge  shale  occurs;  and 
beneath  the  cliffs  of  Shandt^ick  there  is  a  little  Lower  Oolite  with  a 
thin  seam  of  coal.  Glacial  striae  are  found  upon  the  mountains  up  to 
heights  of  3000  ft.,*and  much  boukler  clay  is  found  in  the  valleys  and 
spread  over  large  areas  in  the  eastern  districts.  Raised  beaches 
occur  at  100,  50  and  3^  ft.  above  the  present  sea-level ;  they  are  well 
seen  in  Loch  Carron.  Lewis,  on  Long  Island,  is  made  almost  entirely 
of  ancient  "  Lewiuan  gneiss,"  but  a  little  Torridonian  occurs  about 
Stomoway. 

\    ClimaU  and  AfricuUurt.— On  the  west  coast  the   rainfall   is 
excessive,  avcrsgmg  for  the  year  50*43  in.  at  Loch  Broom  and 


63  in.  at  Strome  Ferry  (autumn  and'wiater'^beii^""^^ 
seasons),  but  on  the  east  coast  the  annual  is  only  mean  27  ia.  The 
temperature  for  the  year  is  46-5*  F.,  for  January  38*  F.  and  (or 
July  57*  F.  The  most  fertile  tracts  lie  on  tne  eastern  coast,  espeo. 
ally  in  Easter  Ross  and  the  Black  Isle,  where  the  soU  varies  from  a 
light  sandy  gravel  to  a  rich  deep  loam.  Among  grain  crops  oats  is 
that  most  generally  cultivated,  but  barley  and  wheat  are  afao  raised. 
Turnips  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  green  crops.  On  the  h^her 
grounds  there  is  a  large  extent  ci  good  pasturage  which  carries 
heavy  flocks  of  sheep,  biackfaoed  being  the  prindpal  breed.  Mo« 
of  the  horses,  principally  half-breds  between  the  old  garroiis  (banly. 
serviceable,  small  animals)  and  Clydesdales,  are  maintained  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.  The  herds  of  cattle,  mainly  native  H^hlaad 
or  crosses,  are  large,  many  of  them  supplying  the  London  narket. 
Pigs  are  reared,  though  m  smaller  numbers  than  forroefly,  most, 
generally  by  the  croftcre.  Owing  partly  to  the  overcrowding  of  the 
island  01  Lewis  and  partly  to  the  unkindly  nature  of  the  bulk  of  the 
surface — which  offers  no  opportunity  for  other  than  patchwork 
tillage — the  number  of  small  holdings  is  enormous.  Sutherlaadshire 
alone  amongst  Scottish  counties  showing  an  even  tarBer  pfoportioo 
of  holdings  under  5  acres;  whUe  the  average  siae  of  afi  the  holdiacs 
throughout  the  shire  does  not  exceed  ao  acres.  About  800,000  acres 
are  devoted  to  deer  forests,  a  greater  area  than  in  any  other  oooo^ 
in  Scotland,  among  the  lar^^  being  Achnashellach  (50/xx>  aczes), 
Fannich  (30,000),  Kinlochluichatt  (ao,6oo),  Braemore  (40,000),  lach- 
bae  (a 1, 000)  and  Dundonndl  (33,000).  At  one  time  the  ares 
under  wood  must  have  been  remarkable,  if  we  accept  the  commoa 
derivation  of  the  word  "Ross"  as  from  the  Irish  ros,  **a  wood.'* 
and  there  b  still  a  connderable  extent  of  native  woodland,  prind- 
pally  fir,  oak,  ash  and  alder.  The  fauna  b  noteworthy.  Red  and 
roe  deer  abound,  and  foxes  and  alpine  hares  are  common,  wUe 
badgers  and  wild  cats  are  occasionally  trapped.  Winged  game  are 
plentiful,  and  amongst  birds  of  prey  the  golden  caglie  and  o^Mvy 
occur.  Waterfowl  of  all  kinds  frequent  the  sea  lodis;  many  nven 
and  lakes  are  rich  in  salmon  and  trout,  and  the  peail  mussel  b 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Conon. 

Other  Industries. — ^Apart  from  agriculture,  the  fineries  ate 
the  only  considerable  industry,  the  county  containing  two  fishery 
districts — Stomoway  and  Cromarty— and  portioiu  of  two  othcts— 
Loch  Broom  (the  remainder  bdongmg  to  Sutherlandshire)  and  Loc^ 
Carron  (which  indudes  part  of  Inverness-shire)  Herring,  ood  and 
ling  form  the  prindpal  catch,  while  salmon  are  taken  in  bi|c 

?|uantities  in  the  bavs  and  at  the  mouth  of  rivers.  DiatiUeries  are 
ound  near  Dingwall,  Tain  and  some  other  places,  and  there  are 
manufactures,  on  a  very  limited  scale,  01  woollens,  cfaeimcal 
manures  and  a&rated  waters,  besides  some  sandstone  quarrying  and 
flour  mills.  At  Muir  of  Ord,  in  the  parish  of  Urray,  are  hod  greet 
horse,  cattle  and  sheep  markets. 

The  Highland  railway  entering  the  county  to  the  north  of  Beaoly 
runs  northwards  to  Dingwall,  and  then  stfues  off  to  the  noith-east 
by  InverKordon  and  Tarn,  where  it  bends  to  the  west  by  north, 
leaving  the  shire  at  Culrain,  having  largdy  followed  the  coast 
throughout.  At  Muir  of  Ord  it  sends  off  tbe  Black  Isle  branch  sad 
at  Dingwall  a  branch  to  Strathpeffer,  as  well  as  a  line  to  Strase 
Ferry  and  Kyle  of  Lochalsh  on  the  south-western  shore.  Coaches 
connect  various  <Ustricts  with  stations  on  the  Dingwall  ft  Skye 
railway. 

Population '  and  AdminiUraium, — ^The  popalatxcn  of  the 
county  in  1891  was  78,737,  and  in  1901  that  of  the  mainlsnri 
was  47i5ox,  and  of  the  islands  38,949,  an  aggregate  of  76,450 
or  35  to  the  sq.  m.  Thus  Ross  and  Cromarty,  though  the 
third  largest  in  size,  is  the  least  populated  county  in  Scotland, 
excepting  Sutherland,  Inverness  and  ArgylL  In  1901  there 
were  x  3,171  persons  who  spoke  Gaelic  only  (of  whom  9928 
belonged  to  the  islands)  and  39,393  q>eaking  Gaelic  and  EngMi 
(of  whom  15,990  were  insular).  The  chief  towns  and  vJOages 
are  Stomoway  (pop.  3854),  Dingwall  (3483),  Fortrose  (x3'3)> 
Tain  (3067),  Cromiarty  (1343),  bivergordon  (1085).  UBspool 
is  a  small  fishing  port  near  the  mouth  of  Loch  Broom.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  county  b  divided  into  six  districts, 
namely,  Black  Isle  (pop.  6371),  Easter  Ross  (13,193),  Levis 
(38,760),  Mid  Ross  (x3,$53),  South-Western  Ross  (4x03)  ^ 
Western  Ross  (5394).  The  county  returns  one  member  to 
parliament,  and  Cromarty,  Dingwall  and  Tain  bdong  to  the 
Wick  group  of  parliamentary  buxghs,  and  Fortrose  to  the 
Livemess  group.  Excepting  Croxxiarty,  these  are  rojral  bntgfas, 
and  Dingwall  b  the  county  town.  Ross  and  Cromaity  forms 
a  sheriffdom  with  Sutherlandshire,  and  there  are  resideot 
sheriffs-substitute  at  Dingwall  and  Stomoway,  tHe  former 
also  sitting  at  Tain  and  Cromarty.  The  shire  is  under  school- 
board  control,  and  there  are  academies  at  Tain,  Dingwall 
and  Fortrose,  while  several  schoob  earn  grants  for  l^Kfacr 
education.    The  county,  coundl  givesjthe  '!  xoidiie  *.  gnat 
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to  the  committee  on  secondaiy  education,  which  subsidiEes 
science  and  art  duses  in  various  schools  and  higher  grade 
science  schools  at  Dingwall,  Tain  and  Stomoway. 

History, — ^It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Romans  ever 
effected  even  a  temporary  settlement  in  the  area  of  the  modem 
county.  At  that  period,  and  for  long  afterwards,  the  land 
was  occupied  by  Gaielic  Picts,  who,  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries, 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  followers  of  St  Columba. 
Throughout  the  next  three  centuries  the  natives  were  continu- 
ally harassed  by  Norse  pirates,  of.  whose  presence  tokens  have 
survived  in  several  place-names  (Dingwall,  Tain,  &c.).  At 
this  time  the  country  formed  part  of  the  great  province  of 
Moray,  which  then  extended  as  far  north  as  Dornoch  Firth 
and  the  Oykell,  and  practically  comprised  the  whole  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  excepting  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  When  the  rule  of  the  Celtic  maormors 
or  earls  ceased  in  the  x  2th  century,  consequent  on  the  planta- 
tion of  the  district  with  settlers  from  other  parts  (including 
a  body  of  Flemings),  by  order  of  David  I.,  who  was  anxious 
to  break  the  power  of  the  Celts,  the  bounds  of  Moravia  were 
contracted  and  the  earldom  of  Ross  arose.  At  first  Ross 
proper  only  included  the  territory  adjoining  Moray  and  Dor- 
noch Firtlu.  The  first  earl  was  Malcolm  MacHeth.  who  re- 
ceived the  title  from  Malcolm  IV.  After  his  rebellion  in  X179 
chronic  insurrection  ensued,  which  was  quelled  by  Alexander  II., 
who  bestowed  the  earidom  on  FarquharMadntaggart  (Farquhar, 
son  of  the  priest),  then  abbot  of  Applecross,  and  in  that  capacity 
lord  of  the  western  district.  WiUiam,  4th  earl,  was  present 
with  his  clan  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  (13x4),  and  almost 
a  century  later  (141 2)  the  castle  of  Dingwall,  the  chief  seat 
on  the  mainland  of  Donald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  was  captured 
after  the  disastrous  fight  at  Harlaw  in  Aberdeenshire,  which 
Donald  had  provoked  when  his  claim  to  the  earldom  was  re- 
jected. The  earldom  reverted  to  the  crown  in  1424,  but  James 
I.  soon  afterwards  restored  it  to  the  heiress  of  the  line,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  MacDonald,  3rd  lord  of  the  Isles,  who 
thus  became  xxth  earL  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
treason  of  John  Macdonald,  4th  and  last  lord  of  the  Isles  and 
X  2th  earl  of  Ross,  the  earldom  was  again  vested  in  the  crown 
(1476).  Five  years  later  James  III.  bestowed  it  on  his  second 
son,  James  Stewart,  whom  he  also  created  4uke  of  Ross  in 
X488.  By  the  x6th  century  the  whole  area  of  the  county 
was  occupied  by  different  dans.  The  Rosses  hdd  what  is 
now  Easter  Ross;  the  Muxiroes  the  small  tract  around  Ben 
Wyvis,  including  Dingwall;  the  Madeods  Lewis,  and,  in  the 
mainland,  the  district  between  Loch  Marec  and  Loch  Torridon; 
the  MacDonalds  of  Glengarry,  Coygach,  and  the  district  be- 
tween Strome  Ferry  and  Kyle  of  Lochalsh,  and  the  Mackenzies 
the  remainder.  The  county  of  Ross  was  constituted  in  x66x, 
and  Cromarty  in  X685  and  X698,  both  being  consolidated  into 
the  present  county  in  1889  (see  Ckomaxty,  county).  Apart 
from  occasional  conflicts  between  rival  clans,  the  only  battles 
in  the  shire  were  those  of  Invercarron,  at  the  head  of  Dornoch 
Firth,  when  Montrose  was  crxished  by  Colond  Strachan  on  the 
S7th  of  April  X650,  and  Glenshid,  when  the  Jacobites,  imder 
the  earl  of  Seaforth,  aided  by  Spaniards,  were  defeated,  at  the 
pass  of  Strachel,  near  Bridge  of  Shiel,  by  General  Wightman 
on  the  xxth  of  Jtme  17x9. 

AnttquitUs. — The  prindpal  relics  of  antiquity — mainljr" stone 
drcles,  cairns  and  forts— are  found  in  the  eastern  district.  A 
vitrified  fort  crowns  the  hill  of  Knockf arret  in  the  isarish  of  Fodderty. 
and  there  b  a  drcular  dun  near  the  village  of  Lochcarron.  Some 
fine  examples  of  sculptured  stones  occur,  especially  those  which, 
according  to  tradition,  mark  the  burial-place  of  the  three  sons  of  a 
Danish  Icinff  who  were  shipwrecked  oft  the  coast  of  Nigg.  The 
largest  and  nandaomest  of  these  three  crosses— the  dach-4^<iiafTidht 
or  Stone  of  Lamentation — stands  at  Shandwick.  It  is  about  o  ft. 
high  and  contains  representations  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Anorew 
and  figures  of  an  elephant  and  dog.  It  fell  during  a  storm  in  1847 
and  was  broken  in  three  pieces.  -  On  the  top  of  the  cross  in  Nigg 
churchyard  are  two  figures  with  outstretched  arms  in  the  act  ot 
■upplicatfon;  the  dove  descends  between  them,  and  below  are  two 
dogs.  The  cross  was  knocked  down  by  the  fall  of  the  belfry  in  1 725, 
but  has  been  riveted  together.  The  third  stone  formerly  stood  at 
Cadboll  of  HilUown,  but  was  removRi  for  security  to  the  grounds  of 


Invergordon  Castle.  Among  old  castles  are  those  of  Lochslin,  in 
the  parish  of  Feam.  said  to  date  from  the  13th  century,  which, 
though  ruinous,  possesses  two  square  towers  in  good  preservation: 
Balone,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbat,  once  a  stronghold  ot  the  earls  of 
Ross;  the  remains  of  Dingwell  Castle,  thdr  orijnnal  seat;-  and 
Eilean  Donain  in  Loch  Alsh,  which  was  blown  up  by  English  warships 
during  the  abortive  Jacobite  rising  in  1 7 19. 

See  R.  Bain,  History  of  the  AncietU  Province  ef  Ross  (Dingwall, 
1899);  J-  "•  Dixon,  Gairlock  (Edinburgh,  1888);  F.  N.  Rdd.  The 
Eatis  0f  Ross  (Edinburgh,  1894);  W.  C.  Mackenzie,  History  C)f  the 
Outer  Hehrides  (Paisley,  X904). 

R0S8AN0,  a  dty  of  Calabria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cos- 
ensa,  24  m.  N.N.E.  from  that  town  direct,  with  a  station  4  m. 
distant  on  the  line  from  Metaponto  to  Reggio.  Pop.  (X901) 
I3>354-  It  is  picturesqudy  situated  on  a  predpitous  spur  of 
the  mountain  mass  of  Sila  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 
the  highest  part  of  the  town  being  975  ft.  above  sea-leveL 
Rossano  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  in  the  cathedral  is 
preserved  the  Codex  RossanensiSf  an  tmdal  MS.  of  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark  in  silver  characters  on  purple  vellum, 
with  twdve  miniatures,  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of 
Byzantine  ait,  belonging  to  the  6th  century  aj>.  It  was 
brought  to  Grottaferrata  (q.v.)  for  the  exhibition  of  Byzantine 
art  held  there  in  X905.  Marble  and  alabaster  quarries  are 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mentioned  in  the  Itineraries,  Rossano  (Roscianum)  appears 
under  the  Latin  empire  as  one  of  the  important  fortresses  of 
Calabria.  Totila  took  it  in  548.  The  people  showed. great 
attachment  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  the  X4th  century 
Rossano  was  made  a  prindpality  for  the  great  family  of  De 
Baux.  Passing  to  the  Sforza,  and  thus  to  Sigismund  of  Poland, 
it  was  uxiited  in  X558  to  the  crown  of  Naples  by  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  in  virtue  of  a  doubtful  will  by  Bona  of  Poland  in 
favour  of  Giovanni  Lorenzo  Pappacoda.  Under  Isabella  of 
Aragon  and  Bona  of  Poland  the  town  had  been  a  centre  of 
literary  culture;  but  under  the  Spaniards  it  declined.  The 
crown  sold  the  lordship  in  x6i2  to  the  Aldobrandini,  and  from 
them  it  passed  to  the  Borghesi  and  the  Caraffa.  Rossano  is 
best  known  as  the  birthplace  of  St  Nilus  the  younger,  whose 
life  is  the  most  valuable  source  of  information  extant  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  matters  in  southern  Italy  in  the  xoth  centuiy. 
Pope  John  VIL  (705-7)  was  also  a  native  of  the  town. 

See  F.  Lenormant,  La  Grande-Crhe  (1881),  vol.  i.  339  sqq. 

ROSSBACH,  a  village  of  Prussian  Saxony  in  the  district  of 
Merseburg,  8  m.  S.W.  of  that  place  and  N.W.  of  Weissenfels, 
famous  as  the  scene  of  Frederick  the  Great's  victory  over  the 
allied  French  and  the  army  of  the  Empire  on  the  5th  of  November 
X757.  For  the  events  preceding  the  battle  see  Seven  Yeaks' 
Was.  The  Prussian  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  lay 
between  Rossbach  (left)  and  Bedra  (right),  facing  the  Allies, 
who,  commanded  by  the  French  general,  Charles  de  Rohan, 
prince  de  Soubise  (17XS-X787),  and  Joseph  Frederick  William, 
duke  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen  (X702-X787),  General  Fddzeug- 
mdster  of  the  Empire,  had  manoeuvred  in  the  preceding  days 
without  giving  Frederick  an  opportunity  to  bring  them  to 
action,  and  now  lay  to  the  westward,  with  their  right  near 
Branderoda  and  their  left  at  MQcheln  (see  sketch).  The 
advanced  posts  of  the  Prussians  were  in  the  villages  immediatdy 
west  of  their  camp,  those  of  the  Allies  on  the  Schortau  hill  and 
the  Galgenberg. 

The  Allies  possessed  a  numerical  superiority  of  two  to  one 
in  the  battle  itself,  irreq)ective  of  detachments,^  and  thdr 
advanced  post  overlooked  all  parts  of  Frederick's  camp.  They 
had  had  the  best  of  it  in  the  manoeuvres  of  the  previous  days, 
and  the  duke  of  Hildburghausen  determined  to  take  the  offen- 
sive. He  had  some  difficulty,  however,  in  inducing  Soubise 
to  risk  a  battle,  and  the  Allies  did  not  begin  to  move  off  their 
camping-ground  until  after  deven  on  the  5th,  Soubise's  intention 
bdng  probably  to  engage  as  late  in  the  day  as  possible,  with  the 

^V.  der  Goltz  (Rossbach  bis  JenOt  1906  edition)  gives  41.000 
Allies  and  31,600  Prussians  as  the  combatant  strengths.  Berndt's 
statistical  work,  Zahl  im  Kriege,  gives  the  respective  forces  enea^ 
as  Allies  43,000,  Prussians  31,000.  Other  accounts  give  the.Aluea. 
total  strength  as  64,000  and  the  Prusuans^as  24|000^ 
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Idea  of  giintng  whu  uIvuUbci  be  oouU  Id  >  putUl  ution. 
The  pkn  tu  to  much  the  Allied  irmy  by  Z^uchfdd,  mimd 
Frtdcrick'i  left  (which  wu  covered  hy  do  Kriou^  utuial 
obstide),  and  to  deploy  in  battle  amy.  ladng  north,  between 
Reichaidtsweiben  (light)  and  Fttlitldt  (left).  Tbt  Aake'% 
propoicd  battle  and  the  more  limited  aim  of  Soubiie  were 
equally  likely  to  be  attained  by  taking  thii  poaitioQ,  which 
threatened  to  cut  ofi  Frederick  Iiom  the  towni  on  the  Saaie. 
Thii  position,  equally,  could  only  be  gained  hy  raajching  round 
the  Prusiac  fluk,  ij.  by  a  dank  march  beloie  the  enemy. 
Hie  obvioua  risk  of  interference  on  tlie  cipoied  flank  wai  pro- 
vided against  by  s  conudeiable  Bank  guard,  and  in  fact  it  was 
not  in  the  execution  of  their  original  de^gn  but  in  hastily 
modilyini  It  to  luit  unfounded  assumptions  thst  the  Allies 


Leaving  a  handful  of  light  troopa  to  oppooe  the  Frrt  -vi 

pott  (or  Aanit  guard)  on  theSchortiu  hUl,  the  Pruiaiarj  jrj:jy  Lvjkr 
camp  and  moved— ^f  an  hour  after  the  king  gave  the  oidrr— :o 

in  two  main  eolumrit,  the  Ent  line  cm  the  Mt,  the  Kcond  line  on  ihe 
rMit;  farther  to  the  ri^F  wu  a  column  OHuiuing  ai  the  laerve 

artillHy  on  the  nod.    The  right-wing  cavalry  was  ot  coilrse  at 

Ac  fillt  the  regulation  dilUncea  were  preaervcd.  but  when  wheeling 

infantry  getting  in  between  the  two  main  coliimni  and  hampering 
the  movements  of  the  reserve  anillery,  and  the  rest,  on  the  outer 
flank  of  the  wheel,  being  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  over-rapid 
movement  of  the  wlbe^og  pivot.  A  weak  flank  guard  was  thrown 
out  towards  Ronbach.  When  It  was  seen  that  (he  PniHians  wm 
moving,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  eastward,  it  was  presumed  that 
they  weR  about  to  retreat  in  order  to  avoid  being  taken  in  flank  and 
rear:  and  the  Allied  generals  thereupoa  hurried  the  mi~^  — ''- — 
'     "if  (right-wing)  cavalry  towards  Reichardd 


gliimn. 

nlh^  could 
ry  hid  uken 


se  that  Fnderick' 
«  the  plain  in  li 


and  found  it  difhcult 


jani»  Hogd 


Ronbach  and  Nahl 

retreating.  A*  his  army  could  movi 
■emy't.  he  intended  to  make  >  iVtm 
and  the  Fallen  HOget,  tod  to 


the  beads  of  their  col 
beloR  the  rest  could  deploy  in  the  new  t 
those  days  being  a  lengthy  affair.  To  this  < 
with  every  available  squadron,  hurried  ei 
behind  llieJanin_Ha^.^ 

!'"'as  noMble.    Whei 

the  fire  of  Mailer's  guns,  the  Allied  squsdrons, which  wen  now  norlb 
of  ReiehaTdliwerben  and  well  ahead  of  their  own  infantry,  suffeied 
somewhat  heavily:  but  It  was  usual  to  employ  heavy  guns  to  protect 
a  retreat,  and  they  eoinented  themselves  with  bringing  some  ncld- 
guns  into  action-  They  were,  homcvrr,  amased  when  Seydlitx's 
thirty-eight  squadrons  luddenly  rode  down  upon  the  head  and  tight 
flsnk  ol  their  columns  from  tbe  Palien  HUgel  itss  wu  inmyablt 
viUsie,    Gallantly  as  the  lending  German  regiments  deployed  to 

threw  in  his  last  squadron,  siid  then  himielf  fought  like  t  trooper, 
tecriving  a  severe  wound.  The  mSkdrifled  rapidly  southward, 
pait  the  Allied  bilanny,  and  Seydliu  Anally  ralliecThig  hsrscinen  in 


to  meet  the  ainwdy  conTuted  and  £d«tt«ned  iafantfy  it  tie 

Allies-  The  latter,  as  their  cavalry  had  dotte.  manaeed  Id  dqiloy 
some  regiments  on  the  head  of  the  column,  and  tbe  Frea^  ia  pai- 
licular  Ennned  one  or  two  column)  of  attack — then  peeultar  to  the 
French  army — and  rushed  tonranl  with  the  bayonet     But  MoUni 

attack  died  out  before  the  rapid  and  methodical  volleys  at  the 
PruHian  line.  Meanwhile  tbe  Allies  were  trying  in  vain  to  lom  s 
line  of  batik.  The  two  main  columns  had  got  too  dose  togelbeT 
in  the  advance  from  Peiuudt,  part  of  the  reserve  whic^  had  benxu 

column  away  to  the  right,  and  the  reserve  anilleiy  was  naelrB  io 
the  middle  of  tbe  infantry.    The  Fruanaa  infantry  was  tun  ia 


but  the  to 


s  per  man-  Seydllta  ud  FrirK 


Henry  of  Pi 


ascoinpartdwith7700'onihep«t  of  the  Allies,  (CF..*.) 

BOSSK  BASL  OP.  a  title  borne  by  the  Irish  family  tf  Fsncm. 
James  Parsons,  a  native  of  Leicestershire,  wbo  flourisbtd  is 
the  leth  century,  was  the  lather  of  Sir  William  Fatsom  (c 
iS7(r-i6so),  one  of  the  lords  juaricea  of  Ireland.  Hsiinl 
crossed  to  Ireland  ineariy  life,  William  Farsons  became  tmvcyg- 
general  in  ite?  and  obtained  land  in  various  parti  of  the  cdudut. 
In  1630  he  was  made  a  baronet;  in  J&43  he  was  deprived  of  to 
office  as  lord  justice,  and  he  died  eariy  in  t6jo.  His  grQi. 
grandson.  Sir  Richard  Farsons,  bart-  (c.  i4j7'i70j),  wasrreiLd 
Baron  Omunlown  and  Viscount  Riase  in  16S1.  and  Richirl'i 
son  and  successor,  Richard  <d.  1741),  was  made  earl  of  Roue  in 
i;iS.  The  titles  became  eitinci  when  Richard,  the  md  oil. 
died  in  August  1764. 

Sir  William  Farsons  had  two  brolhen,  Sir  Lawnnce  ud 
Sir  Fenton  Parsons.  Sit  Lawrence,  second  baiDa  of  llv  Iii^ 
eichequer,  leH  a  son,  WUlism  {d.  l6ij),  who  defended  Em 
Cajlle,  King's  County,  for  over  '     -  ■  ■    ■      - 


again  vary  m  different  authonl 
i^Benidt,ZiiUnXn(g<., 


The  al 
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the  rebcIUoo  of  1641,  and  whose  son,  Sir  Lawrence  Panons 
(d.  1698),  was  made  a  baronet  in  1677.  This  Sir  Lawrence  was 
a  strong  Protestant,  and  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  being 
attainted  and  sentenced  to  death  during  the  brief  period  of 
James  II/s  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  He  was  not  executed, 
however,  and  afterwards  he  took  some  part  in  the  struggle 
against  the  supporters  of  James  IL  His  descendant,  Lawrence 
Harman  Parsons  (i  749-1807),  was  created  Baron  Oxmantown 
in  1793,  Viscount  Oxmantown  in  1795,  and  earl  of  Rosse  in  1806. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  April  1807,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Lawrence. 

'  Lawrence  Parsons,  and  earl  of  Rosse  (1758-1841),  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  William  Parsons,  hart.  (d.  1791),  of  Birr  Castle,  was 
born  on  the  21st  of  May  1758.  Educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  entered  the  Irish  parliament  as  member  for  the 
university  in  1782,  and  soon  came  to  the  front  in  debate.  A 
friend  and  follower  of  Henry  Flood,  he  has  been  described  as 
"  one  of  the  very,  very  few  honest  men  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons."  He  favoured  some  measure  of  relief  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  also  parliamentary  reform,  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  on  this  question  in  1793  being  described  by  W.  £.  H. 
Lecky  as  "  exceedingly  valuable  to  students  of  Irish  history  "; 
but  he  disliked  and  opposed  the  union  of  the  parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  After  this  event,  however,  he 
represented  King's  County  in  the  united  parliament  until  1807, 
and  he  was  a  representative  peer  for  Ireland  from  1809  to  1841. 
He  died  at  Brighton  on  the  24th  of  February  1841.  Rosse 
wrote  Observations  on  the  Bequest  of*  Henry  Flood  to  Trinity 
CMegey  Dublin,  with  a  Defence  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Irelatut 
(Dublin,  1795).  His  eldest  son  was  the  astronomer  William 
Parsons,  3rd  earl  of  Rosse  (see  below). 

ROSSB.  WILUAH  PARSONS,  3iti>  Earl  or  (1800-1867),  Irish 
astronomer  and  telescope,  constructor,  was  bom  at  York  on 
the  17th  of  June  x8oo,  a  son  of  the  2nd  earl  (see  above).  Until 
his  father's  death  he  was  known  as  Lord  Oxmantown.  Entered 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  18 18,  he  proceeded  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  1821,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  returned 
as  M.P.  for  King's  County,  a  seat  which  he  resigned  in  1834. 
He  was  Irish  representative  peer  from  1845,  president  of  the 
British  Association  in  1843,  president  of  the  Royal  Society  from 
1849  to  1854,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin  from 
1862.  From  1827  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
reflecting  telescopes;  in  1839  he  mounted  a  telescope  of  3  ft. 
aperture  at  his  seat.  Birr  Castle,  Parsonstown;  and  in  February 
1845  his  celebrated  Moot  reflector  was  finished.  Owing  to 
the  famine  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  which  de- 
manded his  attention  as  a.  large  landowner  and  lieutenant  of 
King's  County  (from  1831),  the  instrument  remained  unused 
for  nearly  three  years,  but  since  1848  it  has  been  in  constant 
use,  chiefly  for  observations  of  nebulae,  for  which  it  was  par- 
ticularly  suited  on  account  of  its  immense  optical  power, 
nominally  6000.  Lord  Rosse  died  at  Monkstown  on  the  31st 
bf  October  1867.  He  had  four  sons.  The  eldest,  Lawrence 
Parsons,  4th  earl  of  Rosse,  and  Baron  Oxmantown,  bom  on  the 
17th  of  November  1840,  succeeded  to  the  title  on  his  father's 
death,  and  made  many  investigations  on  the  heavenly  bodies, 
particularly  on  the  radiation  of  the  moon  and  related  phjrsical 
questions;  the  youngest,  the  Hon.  Charles  Algernon  Parsons, 
bora  on  the  13th  of  June  1854,  is  famous  for  his  commercial 

development  of  the  steam  turbine. 

The  first  constructor  of  reflecting  telescopes  on  a  large  scale. 
^^lUiam  Herschel,  never  published  anything  about  his  methods  of 
casting  and  polishing  specula,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  successful  heyond  specula  of  18  in.  diameter,  his  4-foot 
speculum  ("  the  40-fooc  telescope  ")  having  been  little  used  by  him 
(see  discussion  between  Sir  t.  Herschel  and  Robinson  in  The 
Athenaeum,  Nc».  831-36,  1B43).  Lord  Rosae  had  therefore  no  help 
towards  his  brilliant  results.  His  speculum  metal  is  composed  of 
four  atoms  of  copper  (i26'4  parts)  and  one  of  tin  (58*9  parts),  a 
brilliant  alloy,  which  mists  tarnish  better  than  any  other  compound 
tried.  Chiefly  owing  to  the  brittleness  of  this  material.  Lord  Rosae's 
first  larger  specula  were  composed  of  a  number  of  thin  plates  of 
speculum  metal  (sixteen  for  a  3-foot  mirror)  soldered  on  the  hack  of  a 
strong  but  light  frsinework  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  brass  (3*75  of 
copper  to  I  of  zinc),  which  has  the  same  expansion  as  his  speculum 


metaL  In  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  for  i8a8  he 
described  his  machine  for  polishing  the  speculum,  wbkh  in  all 
essential  pmnts  remained  unaltered  afterwards.  It  imitates  the 
motions  made  in  polishing  a  spcculitm  by  hand  by  giving  both  a 
rectilinear  and  a  lateral  motion  to  the  pofisher,  while  the  speculum 
revolves  slowly;  by  shifting[  two  eccentric  pins  the  course  of  the 
polisher  can  be  varied  at  will  from  a  straight  line  to  an  ellipse  of 
very  small  eccentricity,  and  a  true  parabolic  figure  can  thus  be 
obtained.  The  speculum  lies  face  upwards  in  a  shallow  bath  of 
water  (to  preserve  a  uniform  temperature),  and  the  polisher  fits 
loosely  in  a  ring,  so  that  the  rotation  of  the  speculum  makes  it 
revolve  also,  but  more  ^wly.  Both  the  grinding  and  polishing 
tools  are  grooved,  to  obtain  a  uniform  distribution  of  tnt  emery 
used  in  the  grinding  process  and  of  the  rouge  employed  in  polishing, 
as  also  to  provide  tor  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  pitch  with  which 
the  polisher  b  coated,  fn  September  1839  a  3*foot  speculum  was 
finished  and  mounted  on  an  altazimuth  stand  similar  to  Herschel's; 
but,  though  the  definition  of  the  images  was  good  (except  that  the 
diffraction  at  the  joints  of  the  speculum  caused  minute  rays  in  the 
case  of  a  very  brwht  star),  and  its  peculiar  skeleton  form  allowed 
the  speculum  to  k>I1ow  atmospheric  chanees  of  temperature  very 
cjuickly ,  Lord  Rosse  decided  to  cast  a  solid  3'loot  speculum.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  felt  as  a  great  difficulty  in  casting  specula  that  the 
solidification  did  not  Mgin  at  one  surface  and  proceed  gradually 
to  the  other,  the  common  sand  mould  allowing  the  ed^es  to  coot 
first,  so  that  the  central  parts  were  subject  to  great  straining  when 
their  time  of  coolin|[  came,  and  in  larape  castings  this  generally  caused 
cracking.  By  formmg  the  bottom  of  the  mould  of  hoop  iron  placed 
on  edge  and  closely  packed,  and  the  sides  of  sand,  while  the  top  was 
left  open,  Lord  Itoase  overcame  this  difficulty,  and  the  hoop  iron 
had  tfie  further  advantage  of  allowing  the  gas  developed  during  the 
cooling  to  escape,  thuspreventing  the  speculum  from  being  full  of 
pores  and  cavities.  Tnis  Invention  secured  the  success  of  the 
casting  of  a  solid  3-foot  speculum  in  1840,  and  encouraged  Lord 
Rosae  to  make  a  speculum  of  6  ft.  diameter  in  184a.  In  the 
b^inning  of  1845  this  great  reflector  was  mounted  .and  ready  for 
work.  The  instrument  has  a  focal  length  of  5a  ft.  and  the  tube  is 
about  7  ft.  in  diameter;  owing  to  these  large  mmensaons  it  cannot 
be  pointed  to  every  part  of  the  heavens,  but  can  only  be  moved  a 
short  distance  from  the  meridian  and  very  little  to  the  north  of  the 
zenith;  these  restrictions  have,  however,  hardly  been  fdt,  as  there 
is  almost  at  any  moment  a  sufficient  number  of  objects  within  its 
reach. 

From  1848  to  1878  it  was  but  with  few  interruptions  emf^oyed 
for  observations  of  nebulae  (see  Nebula);  and  many  previously 
imknown  features  in  these  objects  were  revealed  by  ft,  especially 
the  similarity  of  "  annular  "  and  "  fdanetary  "  nebulae,  and  the 
remarkable  spiral "  configuration  prevailing  in  many  of  the 
brighter  nebulae.  A  special  study  was  made  of  the  nebula  of  Orion, 
and  the  resulting  large  dra^ng  gives  an  extremely  good  representa- 
tion of  thu  complicated  object.    (See  Tblbscopb.) 

Lord  Rosse  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  experiments  which 
step  by  step  had  led  to  the  construction  of  the  3-ioot  speculum  in 
the  Pnilosophical  Transactions  for  1840.  In  the  same  publication 
for  1844  and  1850  he  communicated  short  descriptions  and  drawings 
of  some  of  the  more  interesting  nebulae,  and  in  the  volume  for  1861 
he  published  a  paper  *'  On  the  Construction  of  Specula  of  6-ft. 
Aperture,  and  a  Sdection  from  the  Observations  of  Nebulae  made 
with  them,"  with  numerous  engravings.  The  accounts  of  the 
observations  given  in  these  papers,  however,  were  fragmentary; 
but  in  1870-80  a  complete  account  of  them  was  published  by  the 
present  eari  ("  Observations  of  Nebulae  and  Ousters  of  Stars  made 
with  the  6-foot  and  3-foot  Reflectors  at  Birr  Castle  from  1848  to 
1878  ")  in  the  Scient.  Trans.  R.  Dublin  Soc,  vol.  ii.  The  drawing 
of  the  nebula  of  Orion  was  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1868 

'  See  obituary  notice  in  the  Proc.  Jtoy.  Soc.  (1868),.  16,  36,  and  in 
the  Monthly  Notices  of  Roy.  Astr.  Soc.  vol.  29,  p.  123. 

ROSSELLI,  COSIMO  (1439-c.  1507),  Fk>rentine  painter,  was 
bom  in  1439.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Neri  di  Bicci,  and  in  1460  he  worked  as  assistv^t  to  his  cousin 
Bemardo  di  Stefano  Rosselli.  The  first  work  of  Cosimo  men- 
tioned by  Vasari  exists  in  S.  Ambrogio,  in  Florence,  over  the 
third  altar  on  the  left.  It  is  an  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  a 
youthful  and  feeble  work.  In  the  same  church,  on  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  chapels,  is  a  fresco  by  Cosuno  which  Vasari  praises 
highly,  especially  for  a  portrait  of  the  young  scholar  Pico  of 
Mirandola.  The  scene,  a  procession  bearing  a  miracle-working 
chalice,  is  painted  with  much  vigour  and  less  mannerism  than 
most  of  this  artist's  work.  A  picture  painted  by  Rosselli  for 
the  church  of  the  Anntmziata,  with  figures  of  SS.  Barbara, 
Matthew  and  the  Baptist,  is  in  the  Academy  of  Florence. 
Rosselli  also  spent  some  time  in  Lucca,  where  he  painted  several 
altar-pieces  for  various  churches.  A  picture  attributed  to  him, 
taken  from  the  church  of  S.  Girolamo  at  Fiesole,  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  London.   It  is  a  large  rtubie,  with,  in  the 
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«nln,  St  J«nHne  In  Ihi  wfldemm  knwiing  Man  k  a 
and  ml  the  sids  auadini  figuro  of  St  Damuu]  snd  St  Eu> 
SI  Fuki  and  Si  EuitichU,  below  ii  a  prcdtlJi  irilh 
lubjects.  Though  dry  and  hard  in  licatmcnl,  the  figuri 
deiigDHi  with  much  diEnity.  The  Berlin  Calleiy  posieua 
pictuna  by  RoMtlli:  "TTie  Viigin  in  Cloiy,""  The  Entombm 
Chriit,"ind  "TleMassacreoflhelnnocenls."  InuBoRi 
together  with  the  duef  piinieis  of  Fioience,  wai  invited  by 
Siitus  IV.  to  Roue  la  uaiu  in  the  {uinling  ol  the  frocoa  in 
the  Sistine  ChapeL.  Three  of  Ihoe  were  eiecuied  by  him— 
DnlnictlanDf  Pfaanoh't  Array  in  the  Red  Sea,"  "  Cbriit  Preach- 
ing by  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,"  and  "  The  Lait  Supper."  Thelul 
of  thcae  iaveli  prraerved^  but  la  a  mediocre  work.  Vaaari'titoiy 
about  the  pope  admiring  Rouelli'j  ptintingi  tnorv  than  Ihoae 
o[  his  abler  biotlur  painters  has  probably  little  foiipdation- 
Rosielli's  Sistine  Irescoes  wete  partly  painted  by  hii  assistant 
Pieto  di  Cosimo,  who  was  lo  called  alter  Cosirao  Rosselli.  His 
chirf  pupil  WIS  Fn  Binolommeo.     According  to  Vasaij,  Rosaelli 


1  Jib  of  November  i  so6  (w  Ciye,  Car.  jwd.  a.  4S;  n.}. 


If  iter  Slaill  Rum,  a 


idRuma 


',  /u/«i 


.  i4ig),  Florentine  Kutplai 
M  Carabcrelli,  and  had  fou 
mch  of  the  fine  arts.    Almoi 


ROUELUKO,  AMTORIO  (i 

was  the  eon  of  Mllteo  di  D> 
brothers,  who  all  practised  so 
nothing  is  known  about  the 

>iylc  ol  Antonio  and  bis  bmiher  Bernardo,  ii  a  developinent  of 
that  of  Donalello  and  Ghiberti;  It  possesses  all  the  refinement 
and  sweetness  of  the  earlier  masters,  but  is  not  equal  id  them 
in  vigour  or  originality.  Antonio's  chief  work,  still  in  perfect 
preservation,  is  the  lovely  tomb  of  a  young  cardinal  prince  of 
Itortugal,  who  died  in  itjg.  It  occupies  one  side  of  a  small 
chapel,  also  buill  by  Roisdlina,  on  the  north  of  the  nave  ol  San 
Miniato  al  Monte.'   The  recumbent  ctSgy  of  the  cardinal  rests 

frames  the  whole,  is  a  beauliful  relief  of  the  Madonna  between 
two  flying  angels.  Tie  loioh  wM  begun  b  1461  and  finished 
in  1466;  Anionlo  received  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
gold  fiotins  for  it.     A  reproduction  of  Uiis  tomb  with  slight 


aria  dd  Monle  at  Naplei,  vImk  U  Mill  okla. 
chutrh  be  also  executed  some  ddkkte  rdids, 
en  m  being  too  pictorial  in  style,  especiallj  !■ 
if  the  bafkgrounds.  A  fine  medallioa  relief  by 
'natly  modelled  in  Lem-cotta,  is  pi 


It  Floren 


E  (see  fig.). 

(1409-1464),    Flormtint 


iTolber  Anl< 
e  Flom 


His  I 
le  Santa  C 


of  Leonardo  Bruni  of  Arezzo.  the  historian  of  Florence, 
ui  1443  some  years  after  Bruni's  deaths  the  recumbent  efligy 
is  of  great  merit.  The  inner  cathedral  pulpit  at  Prato,  diculu 
in  form  on  a  tall  slender  stem,  was  partly  the  work  of  Miao  di 
Fiesole  and  partly  by  Bernardo  RoDellino.  Tlie  latter  caecotid 
the  minute  idiefi  of  St  Stephen  and  the  Auumplion  cd  Ibt 
Virgio.  For  his  ptiR  in  tfae  work  he  received  nity-iii  godl 
fkirins.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  possesse*  a  idri 
by  Bernardo,  signed  and  dated  (1456).  It  is  a  fine  portTart  of 
the  physician  Giovanni  da  S.  Miniato,  Bernardo's  works  at  10 
architect  were  numerous  and  important,  and  be  was  also  s 
skilful  military  engineer.  He  restored  the  church  tA  S.  Frauds 
at  Assisi,  and  designed  seven]  fine  buDdingi  *t  Civili  Vecchii. 
Orvieto  and  elsewhere.  He  also  buill  fortitsHs  ud  city  nb 
at  Spoleto,  Orvieto  and  CIviu  Castellana.  He  wis  largely 
employed  by  Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  U.  for  restorations  in  nearly 
all  the  great  basilicas  of  Rome,  but  little  trace  of  his  aori 
remains,  owing  lo  the  sweeping  alterations  tnade  during  the 
i7lh  and  iSlh  centuries.  Between  the  years  1461  and  1464 
(when  be  died  while  engaged  on  the  Laitari  bionBiiiesI  it 
Pistola)  he  occupied  the  important  post  of  capo-maatra  to  ihe 
—         '       ■  ^  '      of  buildings  at  Pioua,  executed 


s  II.,  a; 


buled   t 


M*  Bemanlo  di  Fiorenza,  but 

this  indiotion  I)  loo  slight  to  make  it  certain  that  the  Ma 
Rossellino  is  referred  to  (see  Vasatl,  ed,  MiUnai,  iiL  93  seq.)- 

Sec  Wlhtln  Bode.  Dit  lUditninJu  PlaOii  (Berlin.  1901). 

ROSSCTTI,  CHRISTINA  QBORQIHA  (1830-1894),  Englsk 
poet,  was  Ibe  youngest  of  the  four  chUdrtn  of  Cahiieje  Roonii 
(see  the  article  on  her  brother  Dante  GunaiEL  Rossetti).  She 
was  bora  at  38  Charlolle  Street,  Portland  Place,  London, « 
the  SIh  of  December  iSjo,  She  enjoyed  the  advulages  sad 
disadvantages  of  the  sinnge  aodely  ol  Italian  eiiles  sod 
English  eccentrics  which  her  father  gathered  about  him,  ud 
she  shared  the  studies  of  her  gifted  elder '  brother  and  sisn. 
As  eaily  aa  1847  her  grandfather,  Gaetano  Pofidori,  primed 
privately  a  volume  of  her  Viria,  In  which  the  richnea  of  her 
vision  was  already  faintly  prefigured-  In  1850  she  contributed 
to  Tkt  Ccrm  seven  pieces,  including  some  of  Ihe  finest  of  bet 
lyrics.  In  her  girlhood  she  had  a  grave,  religious  beauty  of 
feature,  and  sat  aa  a  mod^  not  only  to  her  bntlieT  Cabrid. 
bul  Is  Holman  Hunt,  to  Madoi  Brown  and  to  MiDaii.  la 
LP  hdped  bee  tnotho 


le  father  di 


«  sought  In  marriilt. 
3  (she  waa  t.  stroog  bi^ 
1  the  ionner  of 


1853^54  Cbrlslina  Rooselti  for  i 

to  keep  a  day-school  at  F 

in  i8s4  the  Rossellis  lelur 

In  poverty,  in  aLheallb,  In  ertr< 

performing  her  life-work.     She  w 

*jut  each  lime,  from  religious  sen , 

church  Anglican),  she  refused  her  luilo 

Jiese  ocauioiis  she  sonowed  greatly,  ana    ner    1 

reflected  in  much  of  her  early -song.    In  186]  she  i 

antries  for  the  first  time,  paying  a  si>  week*'  lisii  to  nor. 

indy  and  Paris.    In  186]  ^e  published  what  ^itt  praciicilly 

r  easiest  book,  Gtblm  Uarkd,  and  took  her  place  at  onn 

lODg  the  poets  of  her  age.    In  Ibis  volume,  indeed,  is  stiD  tr> 

be  found  a  majotity  of   her  finest    writings.      Tin   Primal 

Prepiil  foUomit  in    1866.      In  1867  she.   with    bo-  family. 

moved  to  s6  Euston  Square,  which  became  Ihdr  boDie  to 

many  yean.     Christina's  pnse  work  Camumtiaa  appeutd 

in  1S70.     In  April  1871  her  whole  life  was  changed  by  a  toribfe 

affliction,  known  as  "  Graves's  disease  ";  for  Iwo  years  her 

as  in  constant  danger.     She  had  already  composed  her 

book  of  duldien's  po^ms,  entitled  Smi-Snti  *bich  ippewid 
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in  1873.  After  a  long  convalescence,  she  published  in  2874 
two  works  of  minor  importance,  Annus  Domini  and  Speaking 
Likenesses.  The  former  is  the  earliest  of  a  series  of  theological 
works  in  prose,  of  which  the  second  was  Seek  and  Find  in  1879. 
In  1881  she  publbhed  a  third  collection  of  poems,  A  Pageant^ 
in  which  there  was  evidence  of  slackening  lyrical  power.  She 
now  gave  herself  almost  entirely  to  religious  disquisition.  The 
most  interesting  and  personal  of  her  prose  publications  (but  it 
contained  verse  also)  was  Time  Plies  (1885) — a  sort  of  symbolic 
diary  or  collection  of  brief  homilies.  In  1890  the  S.P.C.K. 
published  a  volume  of  her  religious  verse.  She  collected  her 
poetical  writings  in  1891.  In  189a  she  was  led  to  publish  a 
very  bulky  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  entitled  Tke  Face 
cf  the  Deep.  After  thb  she  wrote  httle.  Her  last  years  were 
spent  in  retirement  at  30  Torrington  Square,  Bloomsbury, 
which  was  her  home  from  1876  to  her  death.  In  1892  her  health 
broke  down  finally,  and  she  had  to  endure  terrible  suffering. 
From  this  she  was  released  on  the  a9th  of  December  1894.  Her 
Ne»  Poems  were  published  posthumously  in  1896.  In  q>ite 
of  her  manifest  limitations  of  sympathy  and  experience, 
Christina  Rossetti  takes  rank  among  the  foremost  poets  of 
her  time.  In  the  purity  and  solidity  of  her  finest  lyrics,  the 
glow  and  music  in  which  she  robes  her  moods  of  melancholy 
reverie,  her  extraordinary  mixture  of  austerity  with  sweetness 
and  of  sanctity  of  tone  with  sensuousness  of  colour,  Christina 
Rossetti,  in  her  best  pieces,  may  challenge  comparison  with 
the  most  admirable  of  our  poels.  The  union  of  fixed  religious 
faith  with  a  hold  upon  physical  beauty  and  the  richer  parts  of 
nature  has  been  pointed  to  as  the  most  original  feature  of  her 
poetry.  Hers  was  a  cloistered  spirit,  timid,  nun-like,  bowed 
down  by  suffering  and  humility;  her  character  was  so  retiring 
as  to  be  almost  invisible.  All  that  we  really  need  to  know 
about  her,  save  that  she  was  a. great  saint,  was  that  she  was 
a  great  poet.  (E.  G.) 

See  the  PoetieaH  Works  of  C.  G.  R.,  with  Memoir  by  W.  M.  Rossetti 

(1903).    Also  Edmund  Gosse's  Criiiad  Kit-Kals  (1806);  an  article 

•  by  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  in  the  Fortm^y  Rariew  (March  1904); 

and  another  in  Tk*  Christian  Society  (Oct.  1904).    The  Family 

Letters  of  Christina  RosseUi  wete  edited  by  W.  M.  Roaaettt  in  1908. 

ROSSEin.  DAKTB  GABRIEL  (1828-1883),  EngUsh  poet 
and  painter,  whose  full  baptismal  name  was  Gabriel  Charles 
Dante,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  May  1828,  at  38  Charlotte 
Street,  Portland  Place,  London.  He  was  the  first  of  the  two 
sons  and  the  second  of  the  four  children  of  Gabriele  Rossetti 
(1783-1854),  an  Italian  poet  and  liberal,  who,  about  1824, 
after  many  vidssitudes  connected  with  £he  part  he  played  in 
the  Naples  reform  movement  against  Ferdinand  I.,  came  to 
England,  where  he  married  in  1826  Frances  Mary  Polidori 
(d.  1886),  sister  of  Byron's  physician,  Dr  John  Polidori,  and 
daughter  of  a  Tuscan,  Gaetano  Polidori,  who  had  in  early 
youth  been  Alfieri's  secretary  and  who  had  married  an  English 
lady.  In  1831  he  became  professor  of  Italian  in  King's  College, 
London,  and  afterwards  achieved  a  recognized  position  as  a 
subtle  and  original,  if  eccentric,  commentator  on  Dante.  In 
1853  he  published  a  volume  of  Italian  religious  poems.  His 
family,  besides  Dante  Gabriel,  consisted  of  Maria  Francesca 
(1827-1876),  who  eventually  entered  an  AngUcan  sisterhood — 
she  is  known  to  Dante  scholars  by  her  valuable  Shadow  of 
Dante;  William  Midiael  (b.  1829),  a  well-known  man  of 
letters  who  from  1845  to  1894  was  in  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office — he  married  a  daughter  of  Ford  Madox  Brown;  and 
Christina  (9.V.).  the  poet.  The  literary  spirit  was  strongly 
entrenched  here;  and  the  talent  which  was  always  distinguished 
in  William  Michael  rose  to  the  height  of  rare  genius  in  Dante 
Gabriel  and  Christina. 

Dante  Rossetti's  education  was  begun  at  a  private  school 
in  Foley  Street,  Portland  Place,  where  he  remained,  however, 
only  nine  months,  from  the  autumn  of  1835  to  the  summer  of 
1836.  He  next  went  (in  the  autumn  of  1836)  to  King's  College 
School,  where. he  remained  till  the  summer  of  1843,  having 
reached  the  fourth  cUss.  From  early  childhood  he  had  displayed 
1^  narked  propensity  for  drawing  and  painting.    It  had  there- 


fore from  the  first  been  .taotfy  assumed  that  his  future  career 
would  be  an  artistic  one,  and  he  left  school  early.  In  Latin, 
however,  he  was  already  fairly  proficient  for  his  age;  French 
he  knew  well;  Italian  he  had  spoken  from  childhooid,  and  he 
had  some  (German  lessons  about  1844-45.  But,  although  he 
learned  enough  German  to  be  able  to  translate  the  Arme 
Heinrieh  of  Hartmann  von  Aue,  and  some  portions  of  the 
Nibdungenliedf  be  afterwards  forgot  the  language  abnost 
entirely.  His  Greek  too,  such  as  it  had  been,  he  lost.  On 
leaving  school  he  went  (1843)  to  Gary's  Art  Academy  (previously 
called  Sass's),  near  Bedford  Square,  and  thence  obtained 
admission  to  the  Royal  Academy  Antique  School  towards  1846. 
Of  the  artistic  education  of  foreign  travel  Rossetti  had  very 
little.  But  in  early  life  he  made  a  short  tour  in  Belgium, 
where  he  was  indubitably  much  impressed  and  influenced  by 
the  works  of  Van  Eyck  at  Ghent  and.Memling  at  Bruges. 

[It  may  be  convenient  to  interpolate  here  a  continuous 
account  of  Rossetti's  career  ais  a  pictorial  artist.  Being 
much  impressed  by  some  of  the  eariy  works  of  Ford  Madox 
Brown  exhibited  at  the  Academy  (1841),  Westminster  Hall 
(1844-45)  and  the  British  Institution  (1845),  he  sought  from 
that  master  of  technique  technical  instruction  of  a  more  direct 
and  stringent  kind  than  he  had  previously  submitted  to. 
Brown,  ever  generous  in  that  way,  undertook  without  a  fee 
the  training  of  Rossetti  as  a  painter,  and  set  him  to  work 
upon  such-  rudimentary  studies  as  pickle-pots  and  other  "  still- 
life."  The  pupil's  course  of  such  work  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, short;  the  master's  example  and  that  of  Millais, 
together  with  the  uncompromising  energy  of  Holman  Hunt, 
with  both  of  whom  Rossetti  became  intimate  about  this  time, 
helping  and  encouraging  him.  Most  of  all,  perhaps,  so  far 
as  his  temporary  impressions  were  concerned,  a  picture  of 
Brown's  which  was  diown  at  the  "  Free  Exhibition,"  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  in  the  spring  of  1848  profoundly  affected  Rossetti. 
This  was,  of  course,  months  before  the  formation  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood  in  the  autumn  of  the  last-named 
year,  when  five  painter-students,  a  sculptor  (Thomas  Woolner) 
and  a  layman  (W.  M.  Rossetti)  agreed  upon  certain  principles 
they  desired  should  obtain  in  art.  None  of  the  five  owed 
the  initiative  of  his  views  to  any  of  the  others  or  to  Brown, 
whose  impulse  was  purely  technical  and  connected  with 
Rossetti  only;  neither  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  J.  Collinson 
nor  F.  G.  Stephens  needed  the  help  of  Madox  Brown.  The 
point  of  Pre-Raphaelite  crystallization  which  had  so  great 
though  brief  an  influence  upon  Rossetti's  life  and  art  was 
found  at  a  chance  meeting  of  Rossetti,  Millais  and  Holman 
Hunt  in  MiUais's  house  in  CSower  Street,  where  certain  prints 
from  early  Italian  frescoes  were  studied.  The  enthusiasm 
of  Rossetti  led  him  to  propose  the  formation  of  a  "  Brother- 
hood "  with  more  or  less  definite  views  and  much  loftier  aims 
than  artists  generally  venture  to  announce.  This  took  effect; 
the  views  of  the  remaining  three  men  were  already  known, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  joined  the  new  society  and  took  their 
shares  in  the  obloquy  which  attended  the  doings  of  Millais. 
Hunt  and  Collinson.  Brown,  though  invited,  declined  to 
become  a  P-R.B.  Rossetti's  first  effort  was  by  means  of  "  The 
Girlhood  of  Maiy,  Virgin,"  Y^hich  in  March  1849  was  exhibited 
at  Hyde  Park  Comer.  It  was  a  picture  whidi  attested  the 
prodigious  value  of  his  studies  since  the  previous  October, 
and  the  native  genius  of  the  painter  and  the  sincere  passion 
with  which  he  bad  accepted  the  obh'gations  of  Pre-Raphaelitism, 
as  they  were  then,  but  not  for  long,  understood.  Nothing  of 
his  producing  was  more  independent  than  the  inception  of 
"  The  Girlhood  of  Maiy,  Virgin  ";  indeed  the  design  for  it 
was  made  some  half  a  year  before  the  meeting  in  Gower  Street, 
though  the  execution  of  this  work  owed  not  a  little  to  the 
influence,  if  not  the  actual  help,  of  Millais  and  Hunt.  Its 
mysticism  was  Rossetti's  own,  its  technique  owed  something 
to  Brown.  On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this 
work  was  the  first  pronouncement  of  a  new  view  of  art,  a  fresh 
technique  and  power  rapidly  devek^ng  itself.  Of  course, 
the  st^Ie  of  this  noteworthy  and  epoch-marking  picture  was 
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jejune,  its  handling  was  timid,  while  its  coloration  and  tonality 
were  dry,  not  to  say  thin.  Such  was  Rossetti's  advent  in  art 
under  the  Pre-Raphaelite  banner.  The  picture's  reception 
was  not  encouraging,  nor  did  the  taezt  work  from  his  hands 
induce  him  to  emerge  from  that  proud  exdudveness  in  which 
aU  such  minds  as  his  are  content  to  abide.  The  diverse  moods 
of  the  other  Brothers  chose  otherwise,  but  of  Rossetti's*  im- 
mediate circle  it  has  been  truly  said:  "  It  appears  that  of 
seven  young  men  and  Brethren  five  have  attained  eminent 
positions,  four  of  them  bei|ig  pre-eminent,  although  for  3rears 
after  the  society  was  formed  no  single  member,  whatever  his 
position  might  be,  escaped  insult,  obloquy  and  wicked  and 
malicious  misrepresentation.  The  more  oonq>icuous  the 
Brother  leg.  Mlllais],  the  more  outrageously  was  he  attacked. " 
No  estimate  of  Rossetti's  genius,  his  triumph  and  his  life  as 
a  whole  can  be  justly  based  without  ample  allowance  being 
made  for  the  circumstances  which  attended  his  advent  as  a 
painter.  "Ecce  Andlla  Domini!"  the  smaller  picture  which 
is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  at  Millbank,  was 
the  one  perfect  outcome  of  the  original  motive  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood  by  its  representative  and  typical 
member.  It  is  replete  with  the  mystical  mood  which  then 
ruled  the  painter's  mind;  that  mood  chose  what  may  be 
called  virginal  white  and  its  harmonies  as  its  aptest  coloration, 
and  the  intense  light  of  morning  sufficed  for  its  tonality.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  Portland  Gallery  in  1850.  After  these 
pictures  were  finished,  the  outside  world  saw  no  more  of  Rossetti 
as  a  painter  until  it  had  prepared  itself  to  see  modem  art  from 
a  higher  plane  than  before. 

In  December  1850  there  appeared  the  first  number  Qf  The 
Germ,  a  magazine  (which  lasted  for  only  four  numbers)  in  which 
Rossetti  had  a  leading  place  as  the  poet  in  verse  and  prose.  The 
influence  of  Robert  Browning  upon  Rossetti  was  more  potent 
in  The  Germ  than  in  that  splendid  romance  in  water-colours 
called  "The  Laboratory,"  where  a  court  lady  of  the  ancien 
rigimt  visits  an  old  poison-monger  to  obtain  from  him  a  fatal 
potion  for  her  rival  in  love.  This  wonderful  gem  of  cobur, 
glowing  in  lurid  and  wicked  passion  and  voluptuous  suggestion, 
marked  the  opening  of  the  artist's  second  period  and  signalized 
his  departure  from  that  phase  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  of  which 
"  Ecce  Andlla  Domini!"  was  the  crowning  achievement,  and, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  artistic  ne  plus  ultra.  Millais 
and  the  other  Brothers  remained  faithful  during  several  years 
yet  to  come.  Later  in  1850,  Rossetti  produced  the  original, 
which  is  in  ink,  of  the  famous  "  Hestema  Rosa,"  a  gambling 
scene  of  men  and  their  mistresses  in  a  tent  by  lamplight,  while 
pallid  dawn  gathers  force  between  the  trees  without.  Then 
came  from  his  hands  "  Borgia,"  which,  like  "  The  Laboratory," 
is  in  water-colours,  and,  like  "  Hestema  Rosa,"  is  a  sardonic 
tragedy.  "  How  they  met  Themselves  "  came  next,  «nd,  in 
illustrating  a  legend  similar  to  that  of  the  Ddppdgftnger, 
affirmed  the  force,  the  originality  and  the  tragic  passion  of 
Rossetti's  genius.  Two  lovers  are  walking  in  a  twUight  wood, 
where  they  are  confronted  suddenly  by  their  apparitions,  por- 
tending death.  The  year  1852  produced  "  Giotto  painting 
Dante's  PoKtrait,"  and  saw  a  new  development  of  the  painter's 
mind  and  mood,  dashed  with  a  humour  not  often  to  be  seen  in 
him.  In  its  somewhat  dry  coloration  it  differed  from  the  ardent 
jewel'like  glow  and  deeper  gloom  of  "  Borgia  "  and  its  successor 
and  the  sumptuous  visions  of  womanhood  in  later  pictures. 
"  Found,"  Rossetti's  sole  contribution  of  the  sort  which  Mr 
Holman  Hunt  affected,  was  begun  somewhere  about  this  period; 
but  this  piece  of  pictorial  moralizing  (the  analogue  of  the  poet's 
own  "  Jenny  "),  vigorous  and.  intensely  pathetic  as  it  is,  was 
never  really  finished  by  its  author,  being,  bdeed,  far  remote 
from  Rossetti's  inner  self,  which  was  rather  over-scomful  of 
didactic  art,  and  thoroughly  indisposed  towards  attempts  to 
ameliorate  anybody's  condition  by  means  of  pictures.  Nor  did 
the  stringency  of  naturalistic  painting  suit  his  mood  or  his 
experience.  Nevertheless,  what  is  his  in  the  existing  picture 
remains  a  masterpiece  of  poetry  with  exquisitdy  finished  parts, 
a  few  fine  but  comparativdy  unimportant  drawings. 


such  as  "Lancelot  and  Guinevere  at  the  Tomb  of  Artbur," 
"  Lancelot  kx>king  at  the  Dead  Lady  of  Shak>tt,"  "  Mariana 
of  the  South,"  *'  Sir  Galahad,"  "  The  Blue  Ck)set."  and  various 
works  owing  subjects  to  the  Arthurian  cyde  of  romances,  we 
may  note  that  the  artist  illustrated  by  five  cuts  Poems  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  on  which  Millais  and  Mr  Holman  Hunt  were  also 
engaged,  and  which  was  published  by  Moxon  in  1857.  As  in 
"Ecce  AnciUa  Domini!"  we  had  virginal  white  and  morning 
light  employed  to  strengthen  the  mystical  significance  of  the 
design,  so  in  "  Borgia  "  Venetian  voluptuousness  and  sensuous 
splendours  obtained,  and  m  "  The  Blue  Ck>sct "  is  a  very  potent 
and  suggestive  exerdse  intended  to  symbolize  the  association 
of  cobur  with  music.  The  kst  is  one  of  the  subtlest  of  the 
artist's  "  inventions,"  and  it  shows  how  be  had  devdopcd  upon 
"  Borgia  "  an  artistic  sympathy  which  is  but  too  likdy  to  be 
"  caviare  to  the  general.''  "  The  Wedding  of  St  Geofge  "  is 
not  so  fine;  nor  was  "Lancelot's  Dream  of  the  Sangrcal," 
Rossetti's  part  in  the  luckless  decorations  of  the  Oxford  Unkm* 
(1857-58);  nor  are  "  Guinevere  and  Sir  Lancelot,"  *'  Galahsd 
in  the  Chapel"  and  other  Arthurian  examples  quite  worthy 
of  his  art.  "  Bocca  Badata,^'  the  super-sensuous  portiut  of  a 
woman,  a  work  of  wonderful  fire,  and  the  pictures  on  the  pulpit 
at  Llandaff  Cathedral,  marked  the  expiration  of  the  second 
epoch  in  Rossetti's  art  and  the  beginnmg  of  a  new,  the  third, 
last  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  phases  of  his  career.  The 
picture  "  Dr  Johnson  at  the  Mitre,"  when  the  **  pretty  fools'* 
consulted  the  lexicographer  anent  Methodism,  is  a  good  example 
of  his  humour. 

In  1 86 1  Rossetti  produced  several  fine  deigns  for  stafawd 
glass,  and  in  the  revival  of  stained-glass  painting  aa-an  art  be 
had  a  larger  share  than  has  frequently  been  ascribed  to  him. 
The  practice  of  designing  upon  a  large  scale,  and  employmeDt 
of  masMs  of  splendid  though  deep-toned  colours,  had  probaUy 
somethmg  to  do  with  the  prodigious  devdoproent  of  his  povcn 
and  the  enlargement  of  his  views  as  regards  painting  which  took 
effect  at  this  period  (1861-63).  At  this  time  a  striking  and 
higlJy  imaginative  triptych,  representing  three  events  in  the 
careers  of  Paolo  and  Francesca,  was  produced;  it  is  a  gnat 
improvement  upon  an  earlier  design.  There  is  unprecedented 
energy  in  the  group  of  the  lovers  embracing  in  the  garden-hoiBe 
just  as  they  have  paused  in  reading  the  fatal  romance.  The 
composition  of  this  group,  with  the  drcular  window  behind  thdr 
figures,  is  as  fine  as  it  was  comparatively  novel  in  Rossetti's. 
practice.  Its  lurid  coloration  was  so  thoroughly  in  harnxmjr 
with  the  pathos  of  the  subject  that  in  this  respect  the  work 
excelled  all  the  painter  had  previously  produced.  The  ssine 
elements,  energy,  a  sympathetic  and  poetic  sdieme  of  colour,  sad 
composition  of  a  fine  order,  combined  with  far  greater  force  and 
originality  in  "  The  Bride,"  or  "  The  Bdoved,"  that  magniikent 
illustration  of  The  Song  of  Solomon.  The  last  najMd  is  s 
life-size  group  of  powerfully  coloured  and  diversely  beautiful 
damsels  accompanying  their  mistress  with  music  and  with  song 
on  her  way  to  the  bridegroom.  This  picture,  as  regards  its 
brilliance,  finish,  the  charms  of  four  lovdy  faces  and  the 
splendour  of  its  lighting,  occupies  a  great  place  in  the  hii^cst 
grade  of  modem  art  of  all  the  world.  It  b  likewise,  so  far  as  the 
qualities  named  are.  concerned,  the  crownuig  piece  of  Rossetti's 
art,  and  stands  for  him  much  as  the  "  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  ** 
of  Titian  represents  that  master.  Very  fine,  indeed,  but  hanfiy 
so  passionate  and  virile,  is  the  "  Beata  Beatrix,"  now  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art  with  "  Ecce  Andlla  Domini!** 
which  he  produced  thirteen  years  earlier.  These  works  bdong 
to  a  category  of  fine  and  quite  original  examples,  all  replete  with 

*■  In  1857,  Rossetti.  when  in  Oxford  with  William  Morris,  cos- 
cetved  the  de«gn  of  filling  the  bays  above  the  ^Hery  in  the  thea 
new  Union  derating  room  (now  the  library)  with  paintings  tnm 
the  Morle  d' Arthur,  and  he  enlisted  the  coKtoeration  of  atveral  of 
hit  artistic  drde,  including  Bume-Joncs  and  William  Morris.  i« 
the  work,  which  was  begun  in  August.  Morris's  picture  was  "  Sir 
Pilomides  watching  Tristram  and  loeult."  Burae- Jones's  **  Ntone 
luring  Merlin."  Unfortunatdy  the  walls  were  too  new  and  not 
properiy  prepared  for  paintihg;  the  colour  aoon  began  to  fade  asd 
wear  off,  and  in  the  course  of  tvrenty  years  or  so  the  piotans 
became  almost  indistinguishable. 
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smilar  technical  qualities,  poetxy  and  pathos.  The  group  com- 
prises paintings  by  which  Rossetti  is  best  known,  such  as 
*'  Proserpina  in  Hades,"  which  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the 
most  original,  if  not  indeed  the  most  poetical  and  powerful,  of 
all  his  output;  "Sibylla  Palmifera,"  "Venus  Verticordia," 
"  Lilith  "  (the  better  of  the  two  versions  is  now  referred  to), 
"Washing  Hands,"  "Monna  Vanna,"  "U  Ramoscello," 
"  Aurea  Catena,"  "  La  Pia,"  "  Rosa  Triplex,"  "  Veronica 
Veronese,"  "La  Ghirlandata,"  "Pandora,"  "The  Blessed 
Damo2el,"'and,  last  and  largest,  but  not,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
of  his  paintings  (a  distinction  for  which  "  The  Bride  "  and 
"  Proserpina  "  must  contend),  the  famous  "  Dante's  Dream," 
now  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  at  Liverpool.  Besides  these, 
Rossetti  produced  a  large  number  of  fine  things.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  them  were  exhibited  by  the  Royal  Academy  and  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Art  Club  in  1883,  after  their  author's  death. 

(F.  G.  S.)l 

Meanwhile,  the  literary  side  of  Rossetti  had  developed  pari 
passu  with  his  achievements  as  a  painter.  The  goal  before 
the  young  Rossetti's  eyes  was  to  reach  through  art  the  forgotten 
world  of  old  romance — that  world  of  wonder  and  mystery  and 
spiritual  beauty  which  the  old  masters  knew  a.nd  could  have 
painted  had  not  lack  of  science,  combined  with  slavery  to 
monkish  traditions  of  asceticism,  crippled  their  strength.  In 
that  great  rebellion  against  the  renascence  of  classicism  which 
(after  working  much  good  and  much  harm)  resulted  in  18th- 
century  materialism — in  that  great  movement  of  man's  soul 
which  may  be  appropriately  named  "  the  Renascence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Wonder  in  Poetry  and  Art " — he  had  become  the 
acknowledged  protagonist  before  ever  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood  was  founded,  and  so  he  remained  down  to  his 
last  breath.  It  was  by  inevitable  instinct  that  Rossetti  turned 
to  that  mysterious  side  of  nature  and  man's  life  which  to  other 
painters  of  his  time  had  been  a  mere  fancy-land,  to  be  visited, 
if  at  all,  on  the  wings  of  sport.  For  if  there  is  any  permanent 
vitality  in  the  Renascence  of  Wonder  in  modem  Europe,  if 
it  is  really  the  inevitable  expression  of  the  soul  of  man  in  a 
certain  stage  of  civilization  (when  the  sanctions  which  have 
made  and  moulded  society  arc  found  to  be  not  absolute  and 
eternal,  but  relative,  mundane,  ephemeral  and  subject  to  the 
higher  sanctions  of  unseen  powers  that  work  behind  "  the 
shows  of  things  "),  then  perhaps  one  of  the  first  questions  to 
ask  in  regard  to  any  imaginative  painter  of  the  19th  century  is, 
In  what  relation  did  he  stand  to  the  newly  awakened  spirit 
of  romance  ?  Had  he  a  genuine  and  independent  sympathy 
with  that  temper  of  wonder  and  mystery  which  all  over  Europe 
had  preceded  and  now  followed  the  temper  of  imitation,  prosaic 
acceptance,  pseudo-classicism  and  domestic  materialism?  or 
was  his  apparent  sympathy  with  the  temper  of  wonder,  rever- 
ence and  aw^  the  result  of  artistic  environment  dictated  to 
him  by  other  and  more  powerful  and  original  souls  around 
him? 

We  do  not  say  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  painter's  or  a  poet's 
showing  but  an  imperfect  sympathy  with  the  Renascence 
of  Wonder  is  sufficient  to  place  him  below  a  poet  in  whom 
that  sympathy  is  more  nearly  complete,  but  we  do  say  that, 
other  things  being  equal. or  anything  like  equal,  a  painter  or 
poet  of  this  time  is  to  be  judged  very  much  by  his  sympathy 
with  that  great  movement,  which  wc  call  the  Renascence  of 
Wonder  because  the  word  "  romanticism  "  never  did  express 
it  even  before  it  had  been  vulgarized  by  French  poets,  drama- 
tists, doctrinaires  and  literary  harlequins.  To  struggle  against 
the  prim  traditions  of  the  i8th  century,  the  unities  of  Aristotle, 
the  delineation  of  types  instead  of  characters,  as  Chateau- 
briand, Madame  de  StaSl,  Balzac  and  Hugo  struggled,  was 
well.  But  in  studying  Rossetti's  works  we  reach  the  very  key 
of  those  "  high  palaces  of  romance  "  which  the  English  mind 
had  never,  even  in  the  i8th  century,  wholly  forgotten,  but 
whose  mystic  gates  no  Frenchman  ever  yet  unlocked.  Not 
all  the  romantic  feeling  to  be  found  in  all  the  French  roman- 
ticists (with  their  theory  that  not  earnestness  but  the  gro- 
tesque is  the  life-blood  of  romance)  could  equal  the  romantic 


spirit  expressed  in  a  dn|^  picture  or  drawing  of  Rossetti's, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Beata  Beatrix  or  Pandora.  For,  while 
the  French  romanticists— inspired  by  the  theories  (drawn 
from  English  exemplars)  of  Novalis,  Tieck  and  Herder— 
cleverly  simuhtted  the  old  romantic  feeling,  the  *'  beautifully 
devotional  feeling"  which  Holman  Himt  speaks  of,  Rossetti 
was  steeped  in  it:  he  was  so  full  of  the  old  frank  childlike 
wonder  and  awe  which  preceded  the  great  renascence  of  mate- 
rialism that  he  might  have  lived  and  worked  amidst  the  old 
masters.  Hence,  in  point  of  design,  so  original  is  he  that  to 
match  such  ideas  as  are  expressed  in  "  Lilith,"  "  Hesterna  Rosa," 
"  Michael  Scott's  Wooing,"  the  "  Sea  Spell," 41[c,  we  have  to  turn 
to  the  sister  art  of  poetry,  where  only  we  can  find  an  equally 
powerful  artistic  representation  of  the  idea  at  the  core  of  the 
old  romanticism — ^the  idea  of  the  evil  forces  of  nature  assailing 
man  thrqugh  his  sense  of  beauty.  We  must  turn,  we  say, 
not  to  art — ^not  even  to  the  old  masters  themselves— but  to 
the  most  perfect  efflorescence  of  the  poetry  of  wonder  and 
mystery— to  such  ballads  as  the  "  Demon  Lover,"  to  Coleridge's 
"  Christabel  "  and  "  Kubla  Khan,"  to  Keats's  "  La  BeUe  Dame 
sans  Merci,"  for  parallels  to  Rossetti's  most  characteristic 
designs.  '  Now,  although  the  idea,  at  the  heart  of  the  highest 
romantic  poetry  (allied  perhaps  to  that  apprehension  of  the 
warring  of  man's  soul  with  the  appetites  of  the  flesh  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  Christian  idea)  may  not  belong  exclusively 
to  what  we  call  the  romantic  temper  (the  Greeks,  and  also 
most  Asiatic  peoples,  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  it,  as  we 
see  in  the  Saldmdn  and  Absal  of  Jami),  yet  it  became  peculiarly 
a  romantic  note,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  old  masters 
it  resulted  in  that  asceticism  which  is  its  logical  expression 
and  which  was  once  an  inseparable  incident  of  all  romantic 
art.  But  in  order  to  express  this  stupendous  idea  as  fully 
as  the  poets  have  expressed  it,  how  is  it  possible  to  adopt  the 
asceticism  of  the  old  masters?  This  is  the  question  that 
Rossetti  asked  himself,  and  answered  by  his  own  progress  in 
art.  In  all  of  his  pictures,  the  poorest  and  the  best,  is  dis- 
played that  power  which  Blake  calls  vision — the  power  which, 
Hs  he  finely  says,  is  "  surrounded  by  the  daughters  of  inspira- 
tion," the  power,  that  is,  of  seeing  imaginary  objects  and 
dramatic  actions — ^physically  seeing  them  as  well  as  mentally — 
and  flashing  them  upon  the  imaginations  (even  upon  the  cor- 
poreal senses)  of  others. 

Mr  W.  M.  Rossetti  (in  the  Preface  to  the  CoUeded  Works, 
1886)  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  his  brother's  literary 
nurturing.  Shakespeare,  Walter  Scott,  Byron,  the  Bible 
were  the  earliest  influences:  then  Shelley,  Mrs  Browning, 
the  older  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  and  Dante.  After- 
wards he  preferred  Keats  to  Shelley.  By  1847  he  was  "  deep 
in  Robert  Browning."  Malory's  MorU  d*Arlkur,  about  1856, 
engrossed  him;  Victor  Hugo  and  De  Musset,  among  French 
poets,  were  his  delight.  In  his  last  years  he  had  an  enthusiasm 
for  Chalterton.  From  childhood's  days  he  had  loved  to  com- 
pose, but  The  Germ  (1850)  contained  Rossetti's  first  pub- 
lished prose  or  verse.  In  it  appeared  "  The  Blessed  Damozcl," 
the  prose  poem  "  Hand  and  Soul,"  six  sonnets  and  four  lyrics. 

"  The  Blessed  Damozel "  was  written  so  early  as  1847  or 
1848.  "  Sister  Helen  "  was  produced  in  its  original  form  in 
1850  or  1851.  His  translations  from,  the  early  Italian  poets 
also  began  as  far  back  as  1845  or  1846,  and  may  have  been 
mainly  completed  by  1849.  He  published  a  volume  of  The 
Early  Italian  Pods  {Dante  and  his  Circle)  in  1861.  In  1856 
he  contributed  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine,  in 
which  among  other  things  the  "  Burden  of  Nineveh  "  appeared. 
Materials  for  a  volume  of  original  poetry  accumulated  slowly, 
and  these  having  been  somewhat  widely  read  in  manuscript 
had  a  very  great  influence  upon  contemporary  poetic  litera- 
ture long  before  their  appearance  in  print.  He  had  intended 
to  publish  a  volume  in  1862,  but  the  death  of  his  wife  (see 
below)  caused  its  postponement  till  1870.  In  poetry  no  less 
than  in  art  what  makes  Rossetti  so  important  a  figure  is  the 
position  he  took  up  with  regard  to  the  modem  revival  of  the 
"  romantic  "  spirit.  .  The  Renascence  of  Wonder  culminates 
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in  Rossetti's  poetxy  u  it  colminates  In  his  painting.  The 
poet  who  should  go  beyond  Rossetti  irOuld  pass  out  of  the 
realm  of  poetty  into  pure  mysticism,  as  certain  of  his  sonnets 
show.  Fine  as  are  the  sonnets  (of  which  the  sonnet  sequence, 
the  "  House  of  Life,"  in  the  x88x  volume,  may  be  q)ecially  men- 
tioned), it  is  in  his  romantic  baUads  that  Rossetti  (notwith- 
standing a  certain  ruggedness  of  movement)  shows  his  greatest 
strength.  "  Sister  Helen,"  "  The  Blessed  Damozel,"  "  Staff  and 
Scrip,"  "  Eden  Bower,"  "  Troy  Town,"  "  Rose  Mary,"  as  rer 
presenting  the  modem  revival  of  the  true  romantic  spirit,  take 
a  place  quite  apart  from  the  other  poetry  of  the  time. 

Rossetti's  poetry,  and  his  prose  too,  is  marked  by  an  extra- 
ordinary fastidiousness  of  expieasion  and  beauty  of  diction; 
the  form  and  colour  of  his  style  are  alike  marvellous  in  clear- 
ness and  loveliness  of  language.  But  the  dominant  character- 
istic, after  all,  is  the  underlying  idea,  the  romantic  motive. 
By  the  revival  of  the  romantic  spirit  in  English  poetry  we 
mean  something  much  more  than  the  revival,  at  the  dose  of 
the  xSth  century,  of  natural  language,  the  change  discussed 
by  Wordsworth  in  his  famous  Preface,  and  by  Coleridge  in 
his  comments  thereon — that  change  of  diction  and  of  poetic 
methods  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  arisen  with 
Cowper,  or,  if  not  with  Cowper,  with  Bums.  The  truth  is 
that  Wordsworth  and  Cbleridge  were  too  near  the  great  changes 
in  question,  and  they  themselves  took  too  active  a  part  in 
those  changes,  to  hold  the  historical  view  of  what  the  changes 
really  were.  Important  as  was  the  change  in  poetic  methods 
which  they  so  admirably  practised  and  disicu^ed,  important 
as  was  the  revival  of  natural  language,  which  then  set  in,  it 
was  not  nearly  so  important  as  that  other  revival  which  had 
begun  earlier  and  of  which  it  was  the  outcome — the  revival 
of  the  romantic  spirit,  the  Renascence  of  Wonder,  even  beneath 
the  weight  of  z8th-century  diction,  the  first  movement  of 
which  is  certainly  English,  and  neither  German  nor  French 
in  its  origin,  and  can  be  traced  through  Ch&tterton,  Macpherson 
and  the  Percy  Ballads. 

As  a  mere  question  of  methods,  a  reaction  against  the  poetic 
diction  of  Pope  and  his  followers  was  inevitable.  But,  in  dis- 
cussing the  romantic  temper  in  relation  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
bastard  classicism  and  didactic  materialism  of  the  iSth  century, 
we  must  go  deeper  than  mere  artistic  methods  in  poetry.  When 
closely  examined,  it  is  in  method  only  that  the  poetry  of  Cowper 
is  different  from  the  ratiocinative  and  unromantic  poetry  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  and  their  followers.  Pope  treated  prose  sub- 
jects in  the  ratiocinative— that  is  to  say,  the  proser-temper, 
but  in  a  highly  artificial  diction  which  people  agreed  to  call 
poetic.  Cowper  treated  prose  subjects  too — ^treated  them  in 
the  same  prose  temper,  but  used  natural  language;  a  noble 
thing  to  do,  no  doubt.  But  this  was  only  a  part  (and  by  no 
means  the  chief  part)  of  the  great  work  achieved  by  English 
poetry  at  the  close  of  last  century.  That  period,  to  be  sure, 
rendered  obsolete  the  poetic  diction  of  Pope;  but  it  introduced 
something  more  precious  still — entire  freedom  from  the  hard 
rhetorical  materialism  imported  from  France;  it  gave  a  new 
seeing  to  English  eyes,  which  were  opened  once  more  to  the 
mystery  and  the  wonder  of  the  universe  and  the  romance  of 
man's  destiny;  it  revived,  in  short,  the  romantic  spirit,  but  the 
romantic  spirit  enriched  by  all  the  clarity  and  sanity  that  the 
renascence  of  classicism  was  able  to  lend.  Of  the  great  move- 
ment which  substituted  for  the  didactic  materialism  of  the 
i8tb  century  the  new  romanticism  of  the  x^th,  the  leaders  were 
Coleridge  and  Scott,  admirably  followed  by  Byron,  Shelley 
and  Keats.  Not  that  Wordsworth  was  a  stranger  to  the 
romantic  temper.  The  magnificent  image  of  Time  and  Death 
under  the  yew  tree  is  worthy  of  any  romantic  poet  that  ever 
lived,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  escaped  save  at  moments 
from  the  comfortable  z8th-century  didactics,  or  that  he  was  a 
spiritual  writer  in  the  sense  that  Coleridge,  Blake  and  Shelley 
were  spiritual  writers. 

'  Of  the  trae  romantic  feeling,  the  ever-present  apprehension  of 
the  spiritual  world  and  of  that  struggle  of  the  soul  with  earthly 
conditions  which  we  have  before  spoken  of,  Rossetti's  poetry 


is  as  full  as  his  pictures— so  full,  indeed,  that  it  was  ratsundefstood 
by  certain  critics,  who  found  in  the  most  spiritualistic  of  poets 
and  painters  the  founder  of  a  "fleshly  school"  Although ii 
cannot  be  said  that "  The  Blessed  Oamozel "  or  "  Sister  Heka  '* 
or  "  Rose  Mary  "  reaches  to  the  height  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Coleridge,  the  purely  romantic  temper  was  with  Rossetti  a  mon 
permanent  and  even  a  more  natural  temper  than  with  any 
other  19th-century  poet,  even  induding  the  author  of  **  Christa- 
bel "  himself.  As  to  the  other  19th-century  poets,  thou^  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  m  "  The  Queen's  Wake  "  shows  plenty  of  the 
trae  feeling,  Hogg's  verbosity  is  too  great  to  allow  of  really  sac- 
cessful  work  in  the  field  of  romantic  ballad,  where  concentrated 
energy  is  one  of  the  first  requisites.  And  even  Dobell's  **  Keiih  of 
Ravelston  "  has  hardly  been  fused  in  the  fine  atmo^ere  of  faiiy- 
land.  Byron's  ''footlight  bogies"  and  Shelley's  meUphyskal 
abstractions  had  of  course  but  very  little  to  do  with  the  inner 
core  of  romance,  and  we  have  only  to  consider  Keats,  to  whose 
"  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merd  "  and  "  Eve  of  St  Mark  "  Rossetti 
always  acknowledged  himself  to  be  deeply  indebted.  In  the 
famous  close  of  the  seventh  stanza  of  the  "  Ode  tOA  Nightin- 
gale "— 

"  Charmed  magic  caaements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  aeaa  in  faery  laoos  forlora  " — 

there  .is  of  course  the  trae  thrill  of  the  poetry  of  wonder,  ai^  k 
is  expressed  with  a  music,  a  startling  magic,  above  the  highest 
reaches  of  Rossetti's  poetry.  But,  without  the  evidence  of  Keats's 
two  late  poems,  "  La  Belie  Dame  sans  Merd  "  and  the  **  Eve  d 
St  Mark,"  who  could  have  said  that  Keats  showed  more  than  a 
passing  apprehension  of  that  which  is  the  basis  of  the  romanlic 
temper — the  supernatural  ?  In  contrasting  Keats  with  Rossetti, 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  Keats's  power  over  tk 
poetry  of  wonder  came  to  him  at  one  flash,  and  that  it  was  sot 
(as  we  have  said  -elsewhere)  "  till  late  in  his  brief  life  that  bis 
bark  was  running  full  sail  for  the  enchanted  isle  ti^re  the  dd 
ballad  writers  once  sang  and  where  now  sate  the  wizard  Colnidge 
alone."  Though  outside  Coleridge's  work  there  had  beea 
nothing  in  the  poetry  of  wonder  comparable  with  Keats's  "  La 
Belle  Dame  sans  Merd,"  the  Utter  had  previously  in  "Lamts" 
entirely  failed  in  rendering  the  romantic  idea  of  beauty  as  a 
maleficent  power.  The  reader,  owing  to  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  dramatic  action  being  entirely  classic,  does  not 
believe  for  a  moment  in  the  serpent  woman.  The  classic 
accessories  suggested  by  Burton's  brief  narrative  hampered 
Keats  where  to  Rossetti  (as  we  see  in  "  Pandora,"  *'  Casaandn" 
and  "  Troy  Town  ")  they  would  simply  have  given  birth  to 
romantic  ideas.  It  is  perhaps  with  Coleridge  alone  that  Rosseiti 
can  be  compared  as  a  worker  in  the  Renascence  of  Woods. 
Although  his  apparent  lade  of  rhythmic  spontaneity  places  bia 
below  the  great  master  as  a  singer  (for  in  these  mirades  <A 
Coleridge's  genius  poetry  ceases  to  appear  as  a-  hot  art  at  aS 
— it  is  the  inspired  song  of  the  changeling  child  ^'singiBg, 
dandng  to  itself"),  in  permanence  of  the  romantic  feeling, 
in  vitaUty  of  belief  in  the  power  of  the  unseen,  Rossetti  stands 
alone.  Even  the  finest  portions  of  his  historical  ballad  "  The 
King's  Tragedy  "  are  those  which  deal  with  the  supernatural 

"The  events  of  Rossetti's  liffr  may  be  briefly  summarized.  la 
the  spring  of  x86o  he  married  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Siddali;  a 
milliner's  assistant,  who,  being  very  beautiful,  was  constantly 
painted  and  drawn  by  him.  From  1856  onwsjpds  be  had  bea 
very  intimate  with  William  Morris  and  Edward  Buroe-Juies, 
who  had  the  greatest  affection  and  artistic  admiration  for  hixL 
Mrs  Rossetti,  whose  health  was  delicate,  had  one  sliU-bon 
child  m  x86i,  and  she  died  from  an  overdose  of  laudanum  is 
Febraary  x86a.  Rossetti  then  moved  from  Blackfriars  to 
16  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  where  for  a  short  time  Gcoep 
Meredith,  A.  C.  Swinburne  and  W.  M.  Rossetti  lived  with  him. 
Mrs  Rossetti's  own  water-colour  deugns  show  an  extraordinary 
genius  for  invention  and  a  rare  instinct  for  cotour.  Rossetti 
felt  her  death  so  acutely  that  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  his 
grief  he  insisted  upon  his  poems  (then  in  manuscrqic)  beiiv 
buried  in  her  cofiin.  But  in  1869  the  mannscripu  were  disis- 
terred,  and  published  in  1870.    From  this  time  to  his  death  he 
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OODtinDCd  to  write  pocnu  tnd  pioduct  pictum— in  Ihc  IiUcr 

leu  ud  Ida  hii  Hh*u>llcsi  fiKuIiy  of  lavenlion. 

In  i8)i  ui  Oiaigned  micle  in  the  Caydempvtary  Rctint  (by 
Rabeit  BuchaiunJ  on  the  "  Flnhly  School  ol  Poeliy  "  tnide  t. 
fierce  attack  on  Roasetti'i  poems  from  what  ms  [niended  10  be 
a  moral  point  of  view,  to  which  he  aniwered  by  one  on  the 
"  Stealthy  School  of  Ccilicism."  The  attack  was  deeply  felt  by 
him,  uid  increased  his  tendency — previously  tempered  by 


o[  Ihi 


One  at  the  moti  disttrssng  eUccl 
'rvous  ihiinking  fiom  petwnal  ci    ' 


>S  the  ( 


lacked 


IS  of  this  mikdy 
;t  with  *ny  uve  a  few 
n  friends.  This  peculiar  kind  of 
nervouineis  may  be  aggravated  by  the  use  of  nsrcolici,  and  in 
his  case  was  aggravated  to  a  very  painful  degree;  at  one  time 
be  saw  scarcely  any  one  save  his  own  ramily  and  immediate 
family  conneiions  and  the  present  writer.  He  was  frequently 
away  with  WiUiam  Morris  at  Kelmscot,  In  Oifordshire.  During 
the  time  Ibal  hit  second  volume  of  original  poetry,  BaOaiii 
and  Sinnuti,  wa*  passing  through  the  piess  (in  iSSi)  tiia  health 
began  to  give  way,  and  he  left  London  for  Cumberland.  A 
stay  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  Vale  of  Si  John,  however,  did  nothing 


then 


rhinglon-< 


it  froi 


the  change,  though  aRecIionately  tended  by  friends  hke  Hall 
Caine  and  others  already  mentioned;  and,  gradually  sinking 
trom  1  complication  of  disordeis,  he  died  on  Sunday  the  qth 
of  April  iSSi. 

In  all  RUtlcn  of  taste  Rossetli's  influence  has  been  immenM. 
The  purely  decorative  acts  (see  AiTS  AND  CiAns}  he  may  be 
■«id  10  have  rejuvenated  directly  or  inditeiily.  And  he  left 
the  deepest  imprenian  upon  the  poetic  mtihods  of  his  time. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  of  Kouelti't  endowments,  how- 
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s  if  by  a; 


indeed,  of  all  who  l( 


1,  the 
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p.  G.  RtaitUi  1 1 099  ai 
A  Raerd  and  a  Slxiy  I 
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I7lb-centu[y  Italian  musical  composer, 
It  Naples  towards  the  close  of  the  i6lh 
century.  Of  hit  life  pnurtically  nothing  is  known.  An  opera 
of  hii,  II  PahstB  IruaiUnlo,  was  given  at  Rome  in  1641;  In 
1646  he  was  invited  by  Cardinal  Maurin  to  Psris,  wliere  be 
gave  his  opera  li  Mariaft  d'OrpkU  el  d'Euridia  (1647),  the 
fiiit  Italian  opera  performed  in  Paris.  A  collection  of  cantatas 
published  in  16146  describes  him  as  musician  to  Cardinal  Antonio 
Berberini,  and  C.  A.  Perti  in  1688  speaks  of  him  along  with 
Carissimi  and  Cesli  aa  "  the  three  greatest  lights  of  our  pro- 
fession." Rosii  is  noteworthy  principally  for  bis  chamber- 
cantatas,  which  are  among  the  finest  that  the  I71h  cenluiy 
produced.  A  large  quantity  are  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum 
and  in  Christ  Church  Ubraiy,  Oiford.  Lt  Gdana,  printed 
by  F.A.  Grvaert  in  Ui  Gsirts  d'llelu,  is  an  admirable  specimen. 
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ijlh  of  July  1787. 
and  In  iSii  becami 
In  iSij  he  gave  bii 


It  Carta 

He  was  educated  at  Favia  and  Bolo^, 

support  to  Joachim  Murat,  and  after  bis 
e,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Geneva.    There 

jurisprudence  applied  to  Roman  law,  the 
ocd  him  the  unusual  bouour  of  nalunl- 


puty  to  th 


of  Gen 


vi.    Id  iSio  he  was  el 


n  ol the  ( 


He  was  entrusted  with  the  task  ol 
dnwing  up  a  revised  conllilutiOR,  which  wu  known  as  the 
PciU  Kmi,  Thi>  wu  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  diet,  a 
rcauli  which  deeply  affected  Rossi,  and  induced  him  lo  hnk 
wiih  favour  on  the  suggestions  of  Cuitot  and  ihe  due  de  finiglie 
that  he  shouU  settle  in  France.  He  was  appointed  in  iSjj  to 
the  chair  of  polilicaJ  economy  in  the  CoUJge  de  France,  vacated 
by  the  death  of  J.  B.  Say.     He  was  nsluialitcd  as  a  French 

conslitutional  law  in  the  faculty  of  law  al  Paris.  In  i8j6  he 
waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Accdtmit  da  uitnca  foliliit»a 
a  mnala,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  iSjg  and  in  1843  became 
doyen  of  Ihe  faculty  of  law.  In  1845  he  wu  sent  to  Rome  by 
Guiiot  to  discuss  the  question  oC  the  Jesuits,  being  finally 
appointed  ambassador  of  France  al  Rome.  The  revolution 
ol  1848  severed  bii  conneiion  with  France,  and  he  remained 
»  Rome  and  became  minister  of  the  interior  under  Pius  IX. 
He  wu  unpopular,  however,  owing  to  his  conservative  views, 
and  wss  asussinated  on  the  islh  of  November,  as  he  was 
alighting  al  the  steps  ol  Ihe  House  ol  Assembly. 

remembeTTd.  Hit  Conn  {Unumu  poliiint  (iStS-u)  gave  in 
ciuuc  form  an  eipoaition  o(  Ihe  doctrines  ol  Say,  Mallhui  and 
RiraMn.  Ki>  Other  worki  WFTT  TraiU  dl  drtU  f«ul  Uiig):  Coirs 
I  (i8(i6-fi7),  and  ililsmi  ftaiwmu  iatilini, 
^.^p\u  (1  voliu,J8S7)-  Hit  w^—  ■-•■ ' 


'tt  vrilow  left  a 


_, ,.,  ...  — .._. ,..]y  or  bw.    Carrara  erected  a  statue 

to  his  memory  in  1876,  and  in  Itij  Ihe  SoitlU  d'ilimemif  palilifH 

"Sfc^aliu  fc  Comte'Kiy  d'tdeviSe,  UCimU  PtlUpiiu  Reai, 

HOSSINI,  OlOACHINO  AlfTOina  (1791-1868),  luUan  musical 
composer,  was  bom  at  Pcsaro  on  the  19th  of  February  1751. 
His  father  was  town  trumpeter  and  inqiector  of  slaughter- 
houses, his  mother  a  baker's  daughter.  The  cider  Rotsim''i 
sympathies  for  the  French  became  a  source  of  trouble  when, 
alter  the  occupation  of  the  papal  sute  by  the  French  in  1796, 
the  Austrians  restored  the  old  rfgime.    He  was  sent  to  prison, 

as  a  friina  dnna  bujfa  at  various  theatres  of  the  Romagna, 
where  she  was  ultimately  rejoined  by  her  huibsnd.  Gioachino 
remained  at  Bologna  in  the  care  of  a  pork  butcher,  while  his 
father  played  the  horn  in  the  bonds  of  the  theatres  at  which 
his  mother  sang.  The  bay  had  three  years'  instruction  in  Ihe 
harpsichord  from  Prineiil  of  Novaia,  but  Prinetli  [dayed  Ihe 
scale  with  iwofingeraonly,combuied  his  ptofesjion  of  a  musician 
with  the  business  of  selling  liquor,  and  fell  asleep  while  he 

pupil.     Gioachino  wu  taken  from  him  and  apprenticed  to  a 

leaincd  lo  read  at  sight,  to  play  accompaniments  on  Ihe  piano- 


g  well  ei 


Al  tl 


n  he  appeared  a 


Ihe  theatre  of  ihe  Commune  in  Pot's  Cam 
ance  as  t,  public  singer  (iSoj).  He  wu  also  able  to  plsy  Ihe 
horn.  In  1807  be  was  admitted  to  the  counterpoinl  dus  of 
Padre  P.  S.  Mattel,  and  soon  after  to  that  of  Csvedognl  Icr 
the  'cello  at  the  Conservatotio  ol  Bologna.  He  learned  to 
phty  the  'c«Uo  with  esse,  bul  the  pedantic  severity  of  Mattel's 
views  on  counterpoint  only  served  to  accentuate  the  tendency 
ol  his  genius  towards  a  freer  schoij  of  composition,  and  his 
inKghi  into  otthi»lral  rtsourco  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  lo 
knowledge  gained  by  scoring  the  quartets  and  symphonies  of 
Haydn  and  Mosort,  than  to  any  prescribed  rules  for  the  com- 
position of  music.  At  Bologna  be  wu  known  u  "  il  Tedes- 
chlno"  on  account  of  his  devotion  lo  Motati.  Through  the 
friendly  Interposition  of  the  Marquis  Cavslli,  his  first  opera, 
Zd  CamHali  d!  Uairimtnie,  wu  produced  at  Venice  when  he 
wu  a  youth  of  dghieen.  But  two  years  before  this  he  bad 
alieady  nc«ived  Ihe  prise  it  the  CoDsemtorio  of  Bolognn 
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for  bis  cantata  II  pianto  i*  armonta  per  la  morte  d'Orfeo.  Be- 
tween zSio  and  1813,  at  Bologna,  Rome,  Venice  and  Milan, 
Rossini  produced  operas  of  which  the  successes  were  varying. 
All  memory  of  them  is  eclipsed  in  that  of  Tancredi,  The  libretto 
was  an  arrangement  of  Voltaire's  tragedy  by  J.  A.  Rossi.  Ttaces 
of  PaSr  and  Paisiello  were  undeniably  present  in  fragments 
of  the  music.  But  all  critical  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public 
was  drowned  in  the  effect  of  sweetness  and  clarity  produced 
by  such  melodies  as  "  Mi  rivedrai,  ti  rivMrd  "  and  "  Di  tanti 
palpiti,"  the  former  of  which  became  so  popular  that  the 
Italians  would  sing  it  in  crowds  at  the  law  courts  until  called 
upon  by  the  judge  to  deust.  Rossim'  continued  to  write  operas 
for  Venice  and  MUan  during  the  next  few  years,  but  thdr  recep- 
tion was  tame  and  in  some  cases  unsatisfactory  after  the  success 
of  Tancredi.  In  181 5  he  retired  to  his  home  at  Bologna,  where 
Barbaja,  the  impresario  of  the  Naples  theatre,  who  had  once 
been  a  waiter  in  a  coffee-house  and  n9w  combined  the  business 
of  theatrical  management  with  that  of  farming  the  public 
gaming-tables,  concluded  an  agreement  with  him  by  which 
he  was  to  take  the  musical  direction  of  the  Teatro  San  Carlo 
and  the  Teatro  Del  Fondo  at  Naples,  composing  for  each  of 
them  one  opera  a  year.  His  payment  was  to  be  200  ducats 
(about  £35  or  $175)  per  month;  he  was  also  to  receive  a  share 
^  the  gaming-tables  amounting  to  about  1000  ducats  (j[i75  or 
$875)  per  annum.  The  presence  of  Zingarelli  and  Paisiello 
in  Naples  was  an  incentive  to  intrigue  against  the  success  of 
the  youthful  composer,  but  all  hostility  was  made  futile  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  court  performance  of  his 
ElisaheUa  regina  d*  Inghilicrraf  in  which  Isabella  Colbran,  who 
subsequently  became  the  composer's  wife,  took  a  leading  part. 
The  ltt>retto  of  this  opera  by  Schmidt  was  in  many  of  its  inci- 
dents an  anticipation  of  those  presented  to  the  world  a  few 
years  later  in  Scott's  Kenilworlk.  The  opera  was  the  first 
in  which  Rossini  wrote  the  ornaments  of  the  airs  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  the  fancy  of  the  singers,  and  also  the  first  in 
which  the  recitative  secco  was  replaced  by  a  recitative  accom- 
panied by  a  quartet  of  strings.  In  Atmaviva^  produced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  in  Rome,  the  libretto,  a  version 
of  Beaumarchais'  Barbier  de  Senile  by  Sterbini,  was  the  same 
as  that  already  used  by  Paisiello  in  his  Barbiere,  an  ciptn, 
which  had  enjoyed  European  popularity  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  indication  of  Paisiello's  admirers  expressed 
itself  strongly  on  the  production  of  the  new  setting,  but  in 
the  thirteen  days  devoted  to  the  composition  of  his  Almaviva, 
Rossini  had  created  such  a  masterpiece  of  musical  comedy 
that  the  fame  of  Paisiello's  opera  was  transferred  to  his,  to 
which  the  title  of  //  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  passed  as  an  inalien- 
able heritage.  Between  1815  and  1823  Rossim  produced 
twenty  operas.  Of  these  Otcllo  formed  the  climax  to  his  reform 
of  serious  opera,  and  offers  a  suggestive  contrast  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subject  at  a  similar  point  of  artistic  develop- 
ment by  the  composer  Verdi.  In  Rossini's  time  the  tragic 
close  was  so  distasteful  to  the  public  of  Rome  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  invent  a  happy  conclusion  to  Oteilo;  and  there  are  still 
places  in  Italy  in  which  the  Shakespearian  end  of  the  story  can 
never  be  performed  without  interruption  from  the  audience, 
who  warn  Desdemona  of  OtcUo's  deadly  approach.  Conditions 
of  stage  mechanism  in  181 7  are  illustrated  by  Rossini's  accept- 
ance of  the  subject  of  Cinderella  for  a  libretto  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  supernatural  element  should  be  omitted.  The 
opera  Ccnerentola  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  Barbiere.  The 
absence  of  a  similar  precaution  in  the  construction  of  his  MqU 
in  Egitto  led  to  disaster  in  the  scene  depicting  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  when  the  defects  in  stage 
contrivance  always  raised  a  laugh,  so  that  the  composer  was 
at  length  compelled  to  introduce  the  chorus  "  Dal  tuo  stellato 
Soglio  "  to  divert  attention  from  the  dividing  waves.  In  182 1, 
three  years  after  the  production  of  this  work,  Rossini  married 
Isabella  Colbran.  In  1822  he  directed  his  Ccnerentola  in 
Vienna,  where  Ztlmira  was  also  performed.  After  this  he 
returned  to  Bologna;  but  an  invitation  from  Prince  Metter- 
nich  to  come  to  Verona  and  "  assist  in  the  general  re-esublish- 


ment  of  harmony  "  was  too  tempting  to  be  refused,  and  he 
arrived  at  the  Congress  in  time  for  its  opening  on  the  20th  of 
October  1822.  Here  he  made  friends  with  Chateaubriand  and 
Madame  de  Lieven.  In  1823,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  manager 
of  the  King's  Theatre,  London,  he  came  to  England,  bc^ 
much  f^ted  on  his  way  through  Paris.  In  En^&nd  he  was 
given  a  generous  welcome,  which  included  an  introductioo 
to  King  George  IV.  and  the  receipt  of  £7000  after  a  residence 
of  five  months.  In  1824  he  became  musical  director  of  the 
Th£&tre  Italien  in  Paris  at  a  salary  of  £800  per  annum,  and 
when  the  agreement  came  to  an  end  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  ofilces  of  chief  composer  to  the  king  and  inspector-gemoai 
of  singing  in  France,  to  which  was  attached  the  same  income. 
The  production  of  his  Guillaume  TeU  in  1829  broui^t  his  career 
as  a  writer  of  opera  to  a  close.  The  libretto  was  by  £tienne 
Jouy  and  Hippolytc  Bb,  but  their  version  was  revbed  by 
Armand  Marrast.  The  music  is  remarkable  for  its  freedom 
from  the  conventions  discovered  and  utilized  by  Rossini  in  his 
earlier  works,  and  marks  a  transitional  stage  in  the  history  of 
opera.  In  1829  he  returned  to  Bologna.  His  mother  had 
died  in  1827,  and  he  was  anxious  to  be  with  his  father.  Arrange- 
ments for  his  sulnequent  return  to  Paris  on  a  new  agxeemeat 
were  upset  by  the  abdication  of  Charles  X.  and  the  July  Revohi- 
tion  of  1830.  Rossini,  who  had  been  considering  the  subject 
of  Faust  for  a  new  opera,  returned,  however,  to  Paris  in  the 
November  of  that  year.  Six  movements  of  his  Siabai  Main 
were  written  in  1832  and  the  rest  in  1839,  the  year  of  his  father's 
death,  and  the  success  of  the  work  bears  comparison  with  his 
achievements  in  opera;  but  his  comparative  silence  during 
the  period  from  1832  to  x868  makes  his  biography  appear 
almost  like  the  narrative  of  two  lives — the  life  of  s^t  triumph, 
and  the  long  life  of  seclusion,  of  which  the  biographers  give  oi 
pictures  in  stories  of  the  composer's  cynical  wit,  his  speculatioas 
in  fish  culture,  his  mask  of  humOity  and  indifference.  His 
first  wife  died  in  1845,  and  political  disturbances  in  the 
Romagna  compelled  him  to  leave  Bologna  in  1847,  the  year 
of  his  second  marriage  with  Oiympe  Pdisuer,  who  had  sat  to 
Vemet  for  his  picture  of "  Judith  and  Holofemes."  After  living 
for  a  time  in  Florence  he  settled  in  Paris  in  1855,  where  his 
house  was  a  centre  of  artistic  society.  He  died  at  his  country 
house  at  Passy  on  the  X3th  of  November  x868.  He  was  a 
foreign  associate  of  the  Institute,  grand  officer  of  tlw  Legjoa 
of  Honour,  and  the  recipient  of  innumerable  orders.  In  his 
compositions  Rossini  plagiarized  even  more  freely  from  Inin- 
self  than  from  other  musicians,  and  few  of  his  operas  are  without 
such  admixtures  frankly  introduced  in  the  form  of  arias  or 
overtures.  A  characteristic  mannerism  in  his  musical  writing 
earned  for  him  the  nickname  of  "  Monsieur  Crescendo.**  His 
music  is  associated  with  the*  names  of  the  greatest  singen  ia 
lyrical  drama,  such  as  Tamburini,  Mario,  Rubini,  DeUe  Sedie, 
Albani,  Crisi,  Patti  and  Nilsson. 

ROSSLAND,  an  important  city  in  the  Kootenay  district  of 
British  Columbia,  incorporated  in  1897.  P^.  (1907)  4033.  It 
is  situated  in  a  valley  7  m.  W.  of  Trail  on  the  Columbia  river 
and  8  m.  N.  of  the  international  boundary.  It  has  direct 
railroad  communication  with  Trail  and  the  Arrow  lakes  as  well 
as  with  Northport  and  Spokane  in  the  state  of  Wadtingtoa. 
Rossland  owes  its  importance  to  the  immense  deposits  ci  iroa 
and  copper  pyrites  carrying  gold,  which  occur  in  the  vidirily. 
The  best-known  mines  are  the  Le  Roy,  Centre  Star  and  War 
Eagle.  The  dty  derives  its  electric  light  and  power  service 
from  Bonnington  Falls  on  the  Kootenay  river. 

ROSSLAU*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  here  crossed  by  two  railway  bridges, 
3  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Dessau  and  35  m.  S.E.  of  Magdeburg.  Vcp. 
(1905)  11,027.  It  has  a  ducal  residence,  an  old  castle,  a  hand- 
some parbh  church,  and  manufactures  of  machinery,  paper, 
sealing-wax,  wire  goods,  sugar,  bricks  and  dmnicab.  Rossha 
became  a  town  in  1603. 

ROSSLYN,  EARLS  OF.  The  first  eari  of  Rosslyn  was  Alex- 
ander Wedderburn  (see  below),  who  was  succeeded  by  hii 
nephew,  James  St    Clair    Erskine    (i76»-x837),    a   son  of 
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W«dderburn's  sister  Janet  by  her  marriage  with  Sir  Henry 
Erskine  (d.  1765),  a  Scottish  baronet  and  soldier.  Entering  the 
army  in  1776,  James  Erskine  served  in  Portugal,  in  Denmark  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  became  a  general  in  1814.  From  1782 
until  1805,  when  he  became  a  peer,  he  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment; a  Tory  politician  and  an  associate  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, he  was  lord  privy  seal  in  1829-30  and  lord  president  of 
the  council  in  1834-35.  He  inherited  the  estates  of  the  family 
of  St  Clair  and  took  this  name  in  1789,  and  he  died  on  the 
i8th  of  January  1837.  His  son,  James  Alexander  (1802-1866), 
became  3rd  earl,  and  in  1890  the  latter's  grandson,  James 
Francis  Harry  (b.  z86g),  became  5th  earl. 

ROSSLYN,    ALEXANDER    WEDDERBURN,    xST    Earl    of 
(1733-1S05),  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Peter  Wedderbum  (a  lord  of  session  as  Lord  Chesterhall),  and 
was  born  in  East  Lothian  on  the  13th  of  February  1733.    He 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Dalkeith,  and  in 
his  fourteenth  year  matriculated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
It  was  from  the  first  his  desire  to  practise  at  the  English  bar, 
though  in  deference  to  his  father's  wishes  he  qualified  as  an 
advocate  at  Edinburgh,  in  1754,  but  entered  himself  at  the 
Inner  Temple  on  the  8th  of  May  17 53,  so  that  he  might  keep 
the  Easter  and  Trinity  terms  in  that  year.    His  father  was 
called  to  the  bench  in  1755,  and  for  the  next  three  years  Wedder- 
bum stuck  to  his  practice  in  Edinburgh,  during  which  period 
he  employed  his  oratorical  powers  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  passed  his  evenings  in  the  social 
and  argumentative  clubs  which  abound  in  Edinburgh.    In  1755 
the  precursor  of  the  later  Edinbttrgh  Review  was  started,  now 
chiefly  remembered  because  in  its  pages  Adam  Smith  criticized 
the  dictionary  of  Dr  Johnson,  and  because  the  contents  of  its 
two  numbers  were  edited  by  Wedderburn.    The  dean  of  faculty 
at  this  time,  Lockhart,  afterwards  Lord  Covington,  a  lawyer 
notorious  for  his  harsh  demeanour,  in  the  autumn  of  1757 
assailed  Wedderbum  with  more  than  ordinary  insolence.    His 
victim  retorted  with  extraordinary  powers  of  invective,  and 
on  being  rebuked  by  the  bench  declined  to  retract  or  apologize, 
but  placed  his  gown  upon  the  tabic,  and  with  a  low  bow  left 
the  court  for  ever.    He  was  called  to  the  English  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1757.    To  shake  off  his  native  accent  and  to 
acquire  the  graces  of  oratorical  action,  he  engaged  the  services 
of  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Charles  Macklin.    To  secure  business 
and  to  conduct  his  cases  with  adequate  knowledge,  he  studied 
the  forms  of  English  law,  he  solicited  William  Stratum,  the 
printer,  "  to  get  him  employed  in  city  causes,"  and  he  entered 
into  social  intercourse   (as  is  noted  in  Alexander  Carlyle's 
autobiography)  with  busy  London  solicitors.    His  local  connex- 
ions and  the  incidents  of  his  previous  career  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  his  countrymen  Lords  Bute  and  Mansfield.    When 
Lord  Bute  was  prime  minister  this  legal  satellite  used,  says  Dr 
Johnson,  to  go  on  errands  for  him,  and  it  is  to  Wcdderburn's 
credit  that  he  first  suggested  to  the  premier  the  propriety  of 
granting  Johnson  a  pension.    Through  the  favour  of  Lord  Bute, 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  Ayr  burghs  in  1761.    In 
1763  he  became  king's  counsel  and  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  for  a  short  time  went  the  northern  circuits,  but  was  more 
successful  in  obtaining  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.    He 
obtained  a  considerable  addition  to  his  resources  (Carlyle  puts 
the  amount  at  £10,000)  on  his  marriage  in  1767  to  Betty  Anne, 
sole  child  and  heiress  of  John  Dawson  of  Marly  in  Yorkshire. 
When  George  Grenville,  whose  principles  leaned  to  Toryism, 
quarrelled  with  the  court,  Wedderbum  affected  to  regard  him 
as  his  leader  in  politics.    At  the  dissolution  in  the  spring  of 
1 768  he  was  returned  by  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  for  Richmond  as 
A  Tory,  but  in  the  questions  that  arose  over  John  Wilkes  (g.v.) 
he  took  the  popular  side  of  "  Wilkes  and  liberty,"  and  resigned 
his  seat  in  May  1769.    In  the  opinion  of  the  people  he  was  now 
regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  all  legal  virtue;  his  health 
was  toasted  at  the  dinners  of  the  Whigs  amid  rounds  of  applause, 
and,  in  recompense  for  the  loss  of  his  seat  in  parliament,  he  was 
returned  by  Lord  Clive  for  his  pocket-borough  of  Bishop's 
Castle,  in  Shropshire,  in  January  1770.    During  the  next  session 
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he  acted  vigorously  in  opposition,  but  his  conduct  was  always 
viewed  with  distmst  by  his  new  associates,  and  his  attacks 
on  the  ministry  of  Lord  North  grew  less  and  less  animated 
in  proportion  to  its  apparent  fixity  of  tenure.  In  January  1771 
he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  post  of  solicitor-general.  'The 
high  road  to  the  woolsack  was  now  open,  but  his  defection  from 
his  former  path  has  stamped  his  character  with  general  infamy. 
Junius  wrote  of  him,  "  As  for  Mr  Wedderbum,  there  is  some- 
thing about  him  which  even  treachery  cannot  trust,"  and  Colonel 
Barr6  attacked  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  new  law 
officer  defended  his  conduct  with  the  assertion  that  his  alliance 
in  politics  had  been  with  Mr  George  Grenville,  and  that  the 
connexion  had  been  severed  on  his  death.  All  through  the 
American  War  he  consistently  declaimed  against  the  colonies, 
and  he  was  bitter  in  his  attack  on  Benjamin  Franklin  ig.v.) 
before  the  Privy  CounciL  In  June  X778L  Wedderbum  was 
promoted  to  the  post  of  attorney-general,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  refused  the  dignity  of  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  because 
the  offer  was  not  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  a  peerage. 
At  the  dissolution  in  1774  he  had  been  returned  for  Okehampton 
in  Devonshire,  and  for  Castle  Rising  in  Norfolk,  ai^d  selected 
the  former  constituency;  on  his  promotion  as  leading  law  officer 
of  the  crown  he  returned  to  Bishop's  Castle.  The  coveted 
peerage  was  not  long  delayed.  In  June  1780  he  was  created 
chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Loughborough. 

During  the  existence  of  the  coalition  ministry  of  North  and 
Fox,  the  gre&t  seal  was  in  commission  (April  to  December  1783), 
and  Lord  Loughborough  held  the  leading  place  among  the 
commissioners.  For  some  time  after  that  ministry's  fall  he 
was  considered  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and,  had  the  illness  of  the  king  brought  about  the  return 
of  the  Whigs  to  power,  the  great  seaJ  would  have  been  placed 
in  his  hands.  The  king's  restoration  to  health  secured  Pitt's 
continuance  in  office,  and  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
the  Whigs.  In  X792,  during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Lord  Loughborough  seceded  from  Fox,  and  on  the  38th 
of  January  1793  he  received  the  great  seal  in  the  Tory  cabinet 
of  Pitt.  The  resignation  of  Pitt  on  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation  (1801)  put  an  end  to  Wedderburn's  tenure  of  the 
Lord  Chancellorship,  for,  much  to  hb  surprise,  no  place  was 
found  for  him  in  Addington's  cabinet.  His  first  wife  died  in 
1 78 1  without  leaving  issue,  and  he  married  in  the  following 
year  Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  William,  Viscount 
Courtcnay;  but  her  only  son  died  in  childhood.  Lord  Lough- 
borough accordingly  obtained  in  1795  a  re-grant  of  his  barony 
with  remainder  to  his  nephew.  Sir  James  St  Clair  Erskine. 
His  fall  in  1801  was  softened  by  the  grant  of  an  earldon^  (he 
was  created  earl  of  Rosslyn  aist  April  i8oz,  with  remainder 
to  his  nephew),  and  by  a  pension  of  £4000  per  annum.  After 
this  date  he  rarely  appeared  in  public,  but  he  was  a  constant 
figure  at  all  the  royal  festivities.  He  attended  one  of  those 
gatherings  at  Frogmore,  on  the  31st  of  December  1804.  On  the 
following  day  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  January  1805  he  died  at  his  seat,  Baylis, 
near  Salt  Hill,  Windsor.  His  remains  were  buried  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  the  nth  of  January. 

At  the  bar  Wedderbum  was  the  most  ele^nt  speaker  of  his  time, 
and,  although  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  precedents  of 
law  was  deficient,  his  skill  in  marshalhn^  facts  and  his  clearness  of 
diction  were  marvellous;  on  the  bench  his  judgments  were  remark- 
able for  their  perspicuity,  particularly  in  the  appeal  cases  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  For  cool  and  sustained  declamation  be  stood 
unrivalled  in  parliament,  and  his  readiness  in  debate  was  universally 
acknowledged.  In  social  life,  in  the  company  of  the  wits  and  writers 
of  his  day,  his  faculties  seemed  to  desert  nim.  He  was  not  only 
dull,  but  the  cause  of  dulncss  in  others,  and  even  Alexander  Carlyle 
confesses  that  in  conversation  his  illustrious  countryman  was  "  stiff 
and  pompous."  In  Wedderburn's  character  ambition  banished  all 
rectitude  of  principle,  but  the  love  of  money  for  money's  sake  was  not 
among  his  faults. 

See  Brougham's  SlaUsmen  of  the  Reirm  of  Gtortfi  III.;  Foes's 
Judia;  Campbell's  Lives  of  Lord  Ckaneellors.  (W.  P.  C.) 

ROSSTREVOR,  a  watering-place  of  county  Down,  Ireland,  on 
Carlingford  Lough.    See  Warrenfoxnt. 
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ROSSWEIN— ROSTOPTSCHIN 


R0S8WBIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  Freiberger  Mulde,  46  m.  S.E.  from  Leipzig  by 
the  railway  via  DSbeIn  to  Dresden.  Pop.  (1905)  Qigj.  It 
is  famous  for  its  technical  schools,  among  which  are  one  for 
builders,  another  for  furniture-makers,  and  a  third  for  iron- 
mongers. The  industries  are  considerable,  and  include  woollen 
and  cloth  manufactures,  dyeing,  spinning,  and  the  making  of 
agricultural  machinery,  cigars,  chenucals,  bricks  and  iron 
goods.  Rosswein  is  an  old  town,  doth-making  being  a  flourish- 
ing industry  here  in  the  14th  century. 

See  C.  V.  BOhmert,  Die  Stadt  Rosswein,  1883-^  (Dresden, 
1895). 

ROSTANDt  BDMOND  (1869-  ),  French  dramatist,  was 
bom  on  the  xst  of  April  1869,  the  son  of  Joseph  Eugdne  Herbert 
Rostand  (b.  1843),  a  prominent  journalist  and  economist  of 
Marseilles.  His  firat  play,  a  burlesque,  Les  romanesqua^  was 
produced  on  the  3  xst  of  May  X894  at  theThffttre  Francais. 
He  took  the  motive  of  his  second  piece,  La  Princesse  lointaine 
(Th£&tre  de  la  Renaissance,  sth  April  1895),  from  the  story  of 
the  troubadour  Rudel  and  the  Lady  of  Tripoli.  The  part  of 
Mflissande  was  created  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  also  was  the 
original  Photine  of  La  Samaritaine  (Th^&tre  de  la  Renaissance, 
14th  April  1897),  a  Biblical  drama  in  three  scenes  taken  from 
the  gospel  story  of  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The  production  of 
his  "  heroic  comedy  "  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (28th  December 
^897,  Th^tre  de  la  Porte  Saint-Martin),  with  Coquelin  in  the 
title-r61e,  was  a  triumph.  No  such  enthusiasm  for  a  drama  in 
verse  had  been  known  since  the  days  of  Hugo's  Hernani.  The 
play  was  quickly  translated  into  English,  German,  Russian  and 
other  European  languages.  For  his  hero  he  had  drawn  on 
French  17th-century  history;  in  UAiglon  he  chose  a  subject 
from  Napoleonic  legend,  suggested  probably  by  Henri  Welsch- 
inger's  Rri  de  Rome,  1811-32  (1897),  which  contained  much 
new  information  about  the  unhappy  life  of  the  duke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  son  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Marie  Louise,  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  Mettemich  at  the  palace  of  SchOnbrunn.  VAiglon^ 
in  six  acts  and  in  verse,  was  produced  (isth  March  1900)  by 
Sarah  Bernhardt  at  her  own  theatre,  she  herself  undertaking 
the  part  of  the  duke  of  Reichstadt.  •  In  1902  Rostand  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy.  His  Ckantecler^  produced  in 
February  19 10,  was  awaited  with  an  interest  (enhanced  by  con- 
siderable delay  in  the  production)  hardly  equalled  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  its  reception.  Lucien  Guitry  was  in  the  title- 
r61e  and  Mme.  Simone  played  the  part  of  the  pheasant,  the 
play  being  a  fantasy  of  bird  and  animal  life,  and  the  charac- 
ters denizens  of  the  farmyard  and  the  woods.  Rostand's  wife, 
nie  Rosemonde  £ticnctte  Gerard,  published  in  1890  Les  Pipeaux, 
a  volume  of  verse  crowned  by  the  Academy. 

See  a  notice  by  Henry  James  in  vol.  84,  pp.  477  scq.  of  the  Corn- 
kill  Magazine, 

ROSTOCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Meek- 
Icnburg-Schwcrin,  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities 
on  the  Baltic.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Wamow,  8  m.  from  the  port  of  Wamemiinde  on  the  Baltic. 
X77  m.  N.W.  of  Berlin  by  rail,  80  m.  N.E.  of  LQbeck,  and  106  m. 
S.  of  Copenhagen.  Pop.  (1905)  60,790.  It  consists  of  three 
parts— the  old  town  to  the  east,  and  the  middle  and  new  towns 
to  the  west — of  which  the  first  retains  some  of  the  antique 
features  of  a  Hanse  town,  while  the  last  two  are  for  the  most 
part  regularly  and  handsomely  built.  Jhere  are  also  several 
suburbs.  The  town  has  four  gates,  one  of  them  dating  from 
the  14th  century,  and  some  fine  squares,  among  them  the 
BlUcher  Platz,  with  a  statue  of  BlQcher,  who  was  bom  here, 
and  the  Ncue  Markt.  Rostock  was  a  fortress  of  some  strength, 
but  the  old  fortifications  have  been  razed,  and  their  site  is 
occupied  by  promenades.  Rostock  has  five  old  churches: 
St  Mary's,  dating  from  1398  to  1472,  one  of  the  most  imposing 
CSothic  buildings  in  Mecklenburg,  with  two  Romanesque  towers 
and  containing  a  magnificent  bronze  font  and  a  curious  clock; 
St  Nicholas's,  begun  about  1250  and  restored  in  1450,  and  again 
in  1890-94;  St  Peter's,  with  a  lofty  tower  over  400  ft.  high, 
built  in  1400,  which  serves  as  a  landmark  to  ships  at  sea; 


St  James's,  completed  in  1588,  and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Rood, 
begun  in  1270.  St  Mary's  church  contains  a  monument  marking 
the  original  tomb  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who  died  in  Rostock  in  164 Si 
though  his  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  Ddft.  Among 
other  interesting  buildings  are  the  curious  14th-century  Gothic 
town  hall,  the  fafade  of  which  is  concealed  by  a  Renaissanoe 
addition;  the  palace  of  the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin« 
built  in  X702;  the  law  courts,  built  in  1878-79;  the  univeniiy 
buildings,  erected  in  1867-70;  and  an  assembly  hall  d  the 
estates  of  Mecklenburg  (St&ndehaus),  a  handsome  Gothic 
building  erected  in  1889-93. 

The  university  of  Rostock  was  founded  in  X418  by  Dukn 
Johann  111.  and  Albrecht  V.  of  Mecklenburg.  FnMn  1437  till  1443 
tt  had  its  seat  at  Greiftwald  in  consequence  of  commotioiu  ai 
Rostock;  and  in  1760  it  was  again  removed,  00  this  occasi<»  to 
Biltzow.  The  professors  appomted  by  the  dty.  however.  st'M 
taught  at  Rostock,  so  that  there  were  practically  two  univcr^tM 
in  the  duchy  until  1789,  when  they  were  reunited  at  the  orisical 
seat.  Rostock  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  for  both  the  di^m 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  is  well  equipped  with  schools,  ho^taU,  aai 
other  institutions. 

Although  the  population,  commerce  and  wealth  of  Roctodc  lu%c 
declined  since  Hanse  days,  it  has  a  considerable  trade,  beinf  tbe 
chief  commercial  town  of  Mecklenburg  and  owning  a  consideriblr 
fleet.  Vessels  drawing  16  ft.  of  water  are  able  to  get  up  to  tbe 
wharves.  By  far  the  roost  important  export  is  grain,  wiiich  go>^ 
almost  entirely  to  British  ports;  but  wool,  flax  and  cattle  are  a]s> 
shipped.  The  chief  imports  are  coal  from  Great  Britain,  herrinis 
from  Sweden,  petroleum  from  America,  ttmba-,  wine  and  colaR.J 

f;oods.  RostocK  has  an  important  fair  at  Whitsuntide,  lastiiq;  Lr 
ourtcen  davs,  and  also  a  frequented  wool  and  cattle  market.  Tbe 
industries  01  the  town  are  varied.  One  of  the  chief  is  shipbu3diri$. 
Machinery,  chemicals,  sugar,  malt,  paper,  musical  instrumer.!*. 
cotton,  straw  hats,  tobacco,  carpets,  soap,  playing  cards,  cfaocoli:e 
and  dye-stuffs  are  amon^  the  manufactures.  The  town  also  coetaies 
distilleries,  aaw-mills,  oil-mills,  tanneries,  breweries  and  ckctriol 
works. 

Local  historians  assert  that  a  village  existed  on  tbe  site  cl 
Rostock  as  early  as  a.d.  329,  but  no  certain  proofs  have  btts 
traced  of  any  earUer  community  than  that  founded  here  h 
the  1 2th  century,  which  is  said  to  have  received  munic^aj 
rights  in  12 18.  The  earliest  signs  of  commercial  prospaiif 
date  from  about  X260.  For  a  time  Rostock  was  under  tbe 
dominion  of  the  kings  of  Denmark.  Soon  after  returning  us^ 
the  protection  of  Mecklenburg  in  the  14th  cxntury  it  joined  tbe 
Hanseatic  League;  and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  tbe 
powerful  Wendish  Hansa,  in  which  it  exercised  an  infloeace 
second  only  to  that  of  LQbeck.  The  most  prosperous  epoch  of 
its  commercial  history  began  in  the  latter  half  of  the  151^ 
century,  precisely  at  the  period  when  its  political  power  hega 
to  wane.  Rostock,  however,  never  entirely  lost  the  icdepnid- 
ence  which  it  enjoyed  as  a  Hanse  town;  and  in  1788,  as  tbe 
result  of  long  contentions  with  the  rulers  of  MccMenbuif.  it 
secured  for  itself  a  peculiar  and  liberal  mimicipal  constitutie". 
administered  by  three  burgomasters  and  three  chambers.  Ic 
x88o  this  constitution  was  somewhat  modified,  and  the  dty 
became  less  like  a  state  within  a  state.  It  has  bdongrd  to 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  since  1695;  in  17x2  it  was  taken  by 
the  Swedes,  in  X715  by  the  Danes  and  in  X7x6  by  the  Russaas. 
The  badge  of  Rostock  is  the  figure  7;  and  a  local  rhyme  ex- 
plains that  there  are  7  doors  to  St  Mary's  church,  7  streets  fraes 
the  market-place,  7  gates  on  the  landward  side  and  7  wharves 
on  the  seaward  side  of  the  town,  7  turrets  on  the  town-hai'. 
which  has  7  bells,  and  7  linden  trees  in  the  park. 

See  Retnhold,  Chronik  der  Sladt  Rostock  (Rostock.  1836):  Krabbe. 
Die  UniversUdt  Rostock  im  75  itiid  16  Jakrkundert  {2  vols.,  RoctaL 
i8m).  Koppmann,  Cesckickte  der  Stadt  Rostock  (Rostock,  i^::. 
Volckmann.  Fiikrer  durck  Rostock  (3rd  ed..  1806);  the  GescKs:^- 
guellen  der  Stadt  Rostock  (Rostock,  1885);  and  tbe  Beitti^  sv 
Cesckickte  der  Stadt  Rostock  (Rostock,  1890). 

ROSTOPTSCHIN,  COUNT  FEODOR  VASSIUBVICH  (lA^ 
X826),  Russian  general,  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  &larch  i:t5< 
in  the  government  of  Orel.  He  had  great  influence  vr^ 
the  Tsar  Paul,  who  made  him  in  X796  adjutant -gesxnl 
grand-marshal  of  the  court,  then  minister  of  the  interior.  Is 
1799  he  received  the  title  of  count.  He  was  disgraced  in  iSct 
for  his  opposition  to  the  French  alliance,  but  was  restored  to 
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favour  in  xSxo,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  military 
governor  of  Moscow.  He  was  therefore  charged  with  its  defence 
against  Napoleon,  and  took  every  means  to  rouse  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  and  district  against  the  invader.  He  has 
been  generally  charged  with  instigating  the  burning  of  Moscow 
the  day  after  the  French  had  made  their  entry;  it  is  certain 
that  the  prisons  were  opened  by  his  order,  and  that  he  took 
no  means  to  stop  the  outbreak.  He  defended  himself  against 
the  charge  of  incendiarism  in  a  pamphlet  printed  in  Paris 
in  1 8^3,  La  VirilS  sur  VincendU  de  Afoscou,  but  he  subsequently 
made  grave  admissions.  Shortly  after  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
to  which  he  had  accompanied  the  Tsar  Alexander,  he  was 
disgraced.  He  only  returned  to  Russia  in  1825,  and  died  at 
Moscow  on  the  X2th  of  February  of  the  next  year. 

His  Mhnoires  icrils  en  dix  minuUs  were  posthumously  published 
at  St  Petersburg  in  18^3,  his  (Euvres  inidttes  in  Paris  m  1894.  A 
partial  account  of  his  life  was  written  by  his  grandson  A.  de  b6gur 
(Paris,  1873).  See  also  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  DenkwurdigkeiUn^ 
vol.  ix.;  G.  TzenolT,  Wer  hat  Moskau  im  Jakre  1812  in  Brand  gesteckt 
(Berlin,  1900}. 

ROSTOV-ON-THE-DON,  a  seaport  of  Russia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  well  situated  on  the  high  right  bank  of  the 
Don,  13  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Sea  of  Azov.    In  173 1  a  small 
fort  was  erected  on  an  island  in  the  Don,  near  its  mouth.   Thirty 
years  later  the  fortifications  were  transferred  to  the  site  now 
occupied  by  Rostov,  5  m.  above  the  head  of  the  first  branch  of 
the  delta  of  the  Don.    The  Don,  which  has  here  a  breadth  of 
330  to  350  yds.,  with  a  hardly  perceptible  current,  offers  an 
excellent  roadstead.    The  navigation,  however,  is  considerably 
impeded  by  the  shallowness  of  the  river.    Dredging  operations 
have  but  partially  remedied  this.    Moreover,  the  river  is  frost- 
bound  for  more  than  one  hundred  days  in  the  year.    The 
population  has  grown  rapidly:  while  in  1881  it  was  70,700,  in 
1897  it  numbered  119,889,  and  in  1905  126,375,  exclusive  of 
the  suburbs;  if  these,  which  comprise  Nakhichevan  (32,582  in 
1905)  be  included,  the  population  is  well  over  160,000,  a  figure 
which  is  still  further  swollen  in  the  summer  by  the  influx  of 
about  (k>,ooo  men,  who  find  work  in  connexion  with  the  ship- 
ment of  grain  for  export.    The  permanent  population  includes 
15,000  Jews,  5000  Armenians,  with  Tatars,  Poles,  Germans  and 
othei:s.    In  Nakhichevan  there  are  30,500  Armenians.    Owing 
to  iCs  situation  on  the  navigable  river  Don  and  at  the  junction 
of  three  railways,  radiating  to  north-western  Russia,  Caucasia 
and  the  Volga  respectively,  Rostov  has  become  the  chief  sea- 
port of  south-eastern  Russia,  being  second  in  importance  on  the 
Black  Sea  to  Odessa  only.    It  is  the  chief  centre  for  the  supply 
of  agricultural  machinery  to  the  steppe  governments  of  south- 
eastern Russia.    On  an  average,  £3,000,000  to  £4,000,000  worth 
of  wheat,  about  £1,000,000  worth  of  rye,  and  over  £1,500,000 
worth  of  barley  are  exported  annually,  besides  oats,  flax,  linseed, 
rape  seed,  oilcake,  bran,  flour,  vegetable  oils,  raw  wool  and 
caviare.    The  imports  average  between  four  and  five  millions 
sterling  annually,  and  consist  largely  of  agricultural  machinery. 
There  are  a  shipbuilding  yard,  flour-mills,  tobacco  factories, 
iron  works,  machinery  works,  distilleries,  soap  works,  timber 
mills,  bell  foundries,  paper  mills  and  rope  works.    Rostov  is 
the  chief  centre  of  steam  flour-mills  for  south-eastern  Russia 
and  Caucasia.    Two  fairs,  one  of  which  has  considerable  im- 
portance for  the  whole  of  south-eastern  Russia,  are  held  here 
yearly.     Rostov   has  excellent   fisheries.     The   town   has  a 
cathedral,  a  fine  town  hall  (1897-99),  navigation  schools,  tech- 
nical schools,  and  a  good  municipal  library. 

ROSTOV  VEUKIY,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Yaroslavl,  35  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Yaroslavl,  near 
Lake  Rostov  or  Nero.  Pop.  (1897)  14.342-  It  has  numerous 
cotton  and  linen  mills.  The  great  fair  for  which  it  was  formerly 
famous  has  lost  its  importance,  but  the  town  remains  the 
centre  of  a  variety  of  domestic  trades — tailoring,  the  manu- 
facture of  leather,  and  the  making  of  boots  and  small  enamelled 
ikons  (sacred  images);  it  is  also  famous  for  its  kitchen  gardening 
and  the  export  of  pickled  and  dried  vegetables  and  medical 
berbs.    Fishing  is  carried  on.    The  restoration  of  the  buildings 


(royal  palace,  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  five  churches)  of  the 
kreml  or  citadel  was  begun  in  1901.  The  other  public  buildings 
include  six  17th-century  churches,  a  museum  and  a  cathedral, 
consecrated  in  123 1  and  having  its  interior  walls  covered  with 
paintings.. 

Rostov  was  founded  by  Slavs  in  or  before  862,  and  played  so 
prominent  a  r61e  in  the  history  of  that  part  of  Russia  that  it  used 
to  be  known  as  Rostov  the  Great.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
nth  century  to  the  Z3th  it  was  the  chief  town  of  a  territory 
which  included  large  parts  of  the  present  governments  of  Yaro- 
slavl, Vladimir  and  Novgorod.  After  the  Mongol  invasion  of 
1239-42  it  rapidly  declined,  and  in  1474  it  was  purchased  by 
Ivan  III.  and  annexed  to  Moscow.  It  was  repeatedly  plundered 
by  Tatars,  Lithuanians  and  Poles  in  the  X5th,  i6ih  and  Z7th 
centuries. 

ROSTRA*  ("  beaks "),  in  Roman  antiquities,  the  orators' 
platform,  which  originally  stood  between  the  comititun  and 
the  forum  proper,  opposite  the  curia.  It  is  not  known  when  it 
was  erected,  but  in  338  B.C.  it  was  decorated  by  Gaius  Maenius 
with  the  prows  of  ships  captured  from  the  people  of  Antium 
(Livy  viii.  14).  From  that  time  it  was  called  Rostra^  having 
previously  been  known  as  ttmplum  (literally  "consecrated 
place  "),  since  it  had  been  consecrated  by  the  augurs  (Cicero, 
In  Vaiinium^  x.  34).  Some,  however,  deny  the  identity  of  the 
temflum  and  rostra.  On  the  platform  or  hard  by  were  exhibited 
the  statues  of  famous  %>mans  (CamiUus,  Caesar),  and  state 
documents  and  memorials  (the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
the  treaty  with  the  Latins,  the  cctumna  rostrata  of  Duilius). 
Caesar  had  it  pulled  down,  intending  that  it  should  be  rebuilt 
on  the  west  side  of  the  forum,  but  it  was  left  for  Augustus 
(or  Mark  Antony)  to  carry  out  his  plan.  The  term  Rostra 
Vetera,  often  used  by  classical  authors  in  connexion  with 
funeral  orations,  makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  old  platform 
was  entirely  demolished,  unless  the  name  was  simply  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  rostni  of  Augustus.  This  consisted  pf  a 
rectangular  platform,  78  ft.  long,  33  ft.  broad  and  11  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  forum  pavement.  It  was  reached  by  steps  from 
the  back;  in  front  there  was  a  marble  balustrade  with  an 
opening  in  the  centre  where  the  speaker  stood,  possibly  also 
intended*  for  a  staircase  leading  down  into  the  forum.  In  the 
existing  remains  the  boles  in  which  the  beaks  of  the  ships 
were  fastened,  arranged  in  pairs,  are  visible.  Behind  these 
remains,  close  to  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  a  row  of  light  low- 
arched  cells  has  been  found,  which,  owing  to  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  earlier  rostra  as  shown  on  the  well-known  coin  of 
LoUius  Palicanus,  has  been  identified  by  Boni  with  the  rostra 
removed  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  other  remains  being  attributed 
to  the  time  of  Domitian  (for  objections  to  this  theory,  see 
HUlsen  and  Richter).  In  the  time  of  Hadrian  the  side  balus- 
trades were  decorated  with  marble  slabs,  on  which  were  repre- 
sented in  relief  the  burning  of  the  lists  of  the  citizens  who  were 
in  arrears  to  the  fisc  and  the  distribution  of  necessaries  to  the 
poorer  citizens.  Thfdenat  explains  the  first  as  Domitian  re- 
assuring a  deputation  of  citizens  by  burning  the  denunciatory 
reports  of  the  ddatores,  and  the  second  (the  scene  of  which 
he  places  at  the  Rostra  Julia)  as  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
forbidding  the  mutilation  of  children.  The  erection  of  the  aich 
of  Severus  necessitated  considerable  alterations,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  a  triangular  courtyard  cut  out  of  the 
north  half  of  the  rostra,  to  allow  direct  access  to  it  from  the 
side  that  faced  the  arch,  its  breadth  being  thereby  reduced  by 
a  third.  A  later  extension  of  the  facade  northwards  is  explained 
by  a  long  inscription,  recording  that  about  the  year  470,  Ulpius 
Junius  Valentinus,  a  city  prefect,  restored  the  structure  (hence 
called  Rostra  Vandalica)  after  a  naval  victory  over  the  Vandals. 
A  relief  on  the  arch  of  Constantine  represents  the  emperor 
speaking  from  the  rostra. 

The  Rostra  Julia  was  a  platform  with  a  semicircular  niche 

*  The  Lat.  singular  rostrum,  a  beak,  the  beak  of  a  ship,  is  used  in 
English  of  a  platform,  stand  or  pulpit  from  which  a  speaker  addresses 
his  audience.  It  is  also  used  m  its  original  meaning  of  a  beak>Uke 
prolongation  or  process  in  zoology  or  botany. 
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in  the  centre,  in  front  of  the  Aedes  divi  Julii,  built  by  Augustus 
on  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Caesar  was  cremated.  The  niche 
was  probably  used  to  support  the  bier  whUe  a  funeral  laudatio 
was  being  delivered.  The  front  on  either  side  was  decorated 
with  the  beaks  of  ships  captured  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 

For  results  of  the  excavations  see  C.  HQIsen,  Das  Forum  Romannm 
(Eng.  tr.  by  1.  B.  Carter,  Rome,  1906} ;  see  also  O.  Richter.  "  Topo- 

rphie  dcr  Stadt  Rom  "  (1901),  pp.  81,  93,  356  (iii.  Abt.  3,  pt.  2  of 
von  Mailer's  Handbuck  der  Juassischen  Allerlumsvnssenschaft)i 
H.  ThMenat.  Le  Forum  Romain  (3rd  ed.  1904);  J.  H.  Middleton« 
Remains  of  Ancient  Rome  (1892);  O.  Richter.  Rekonslruktion  und 
Gesckichi*  der  r&miscken  Rednerhukne  (Berlin,  iS&i);  F.  M.  Nichols, 
The  Roman  Forum  (1877} ;  also  article  Rour:  Archaeology. 

ROTA,  COURT  OF.  one  of  the  departments  of  the  medieval 
papal  organization,  existing  alongside  the  Dataria,  the  Poeniten- 
tiaria,  the  two  Signaturas  (5.  Cratiae  and  S,  Justitiae),  and  other 
bureaus.  The  Rota  was  the  supreme  court  of  Christendom. 
It  consbted  of  twelve  members,  three  from  Rome,  two  from 
Spain,  one  each  from  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Venice^  Milan,  Germany, 
France,  and  (alternately)  Tuscany  or  Perugia.  It  declined 
in  importance  when  the  Signitura  Justitiae  was  set  above  it  as 
the  court  of  appeal  for  Italy,  and  more  so  as  the  geographical 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope  was  gradually  lessened.  After  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  old  arrangements  were  replaced  by  the 
Congregations,  permanent  committees  of  cardinals  which  deal 
with  definite  branches  of  business.  The  Rota,  however,  was 
restored  to  its  functions  as  supreme  court  of  appeal  by  Pope 
Pius  X.  in  1908  (see  Curia  Romana). 

ROTH,  JUSTUS  LUDWIG  ADOLF  (1818-1892),  German 
geologist  and  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  on  the  15th 
of  September  x8i8.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mineralogy  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  He  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  petrographical  science.  In  his 
published  papers  he  dealt  with  metamorphism  and  crystalline 
schists,  discussed  the  origin  of  serpentine,  and  wrote  on  Vesuvian 
rock's  and  on  Ponza  Island.  His  separate  works  included  Der 
Vesu9  und  die  Umgebung  wm  Neapd  (1857);  BeilrUge  tur 
Pdrographie  der  plutonischcn  Cesteine  (1869-84);  A  U genuine 
und  ckemiscke  Geologie  (3  vols.,  1879-93);  ^nd  Vher  die  Erdbeben 
(1882).    He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  ist  of  April  1892. 

ROTHB,  RICHARD  (1799-1867),  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Posen  on  the  28th  of  January  1799.  He  studied  theology 
in  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  (1817-20)  under 
Karl  Daub  (1765-1836),  Schleiermacher  and  Neander,  the 
philosophers  and  historians  Georg  Hegel,  Friedrich  Creuzer 
(1771-1858)  and  F.  C.  Schlosser  (1776-1861)  exercising  a 
considerable  influence  in  shaping  his  tbou^t.  From  1820  to 
X823  he  was  in  the  clerical  seminary  at  Wittenberg.  In  the 
autumn  of  1823  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Prassian 
embassy  in  Rome,  of  which  Baron  Bunsen  was  the  head.  This 
post  he  exchanged  in  1828  for  a  professorship  in  the  Witten- 
berg theological  seminary,  of  which  in  1833  he  became  also 
second  director  and  epkoruSj  and  hence  in  1837  he  removed  to 
Heidelberg  as  professor  and  director  of  a  new  clerical  seminary; 
in  1849  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Bonn  as  professor  and 
university  preacher,  but  in  1854  he  retumed  to  Heidelberg 
as  professor  of  theology,  and  afterwards  became  member  of  the 
Oberkirchenrath,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death  on  the 
2oth  of  August  1867.  As  a  youth  Rolhe  had  a  bent  towards 
a  supernatural  mysticism;  his  chosen  authors  were  those  of 
the  romantic  school,  and  Novalis  remained  throughout  his  life 
a  special  favourite.  In  Berlin  and  Wittenberg  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Pietism  as  represented  by  such  men  as  Rudolf 
Stier  (1800-1862)  and  Friedrich  Tholuck,  though  Tholuck 
pronotmced  him  a  **  very  modem  Christian."  He  afterwards 
confessed  that,  though  he  had  been  a  sincere,  he  was  never 
a  happy.  Pietist.  In  Rome,  under  the  broadening  influence 
of  dassiod  and  ecclesiastical  art,  he  learned  to  look  at  Chris- 
tianity in  its  human  and  universalistic  aspects,  and  began 
to  develop  his  great  idea,  the  inseparable  relation  of  religion  and 
morals.  He  began  then,  and  particularly  after  the  revolution 
of  July  1830,  likewise  to  give  a  more  definite  form  to  his  peculiar 
view  of  the  relations  of  church  and  state.    He  thus  became 


out  of  harmony  with  the  pietistic  thought  and  life  of  Witten- 
berg. His  removal  to  Heidelberg  and  the  publicatioQ  of  his 
first  important  work.  Die  AnfUnge  der  chrisilicken  Kirdke  und 
ihrer  Verfassung  (1837),  coincide  with  the  attainment  of  the 
principal  theological  positions  with  which  his  name  is  aaod- 
ated.  During  the  middle  period  of  his  career  (1837-61)  he  led 
the  life  of  a  scholastic  recluse.  During  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life  be  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of  a  five  theology  and 
of  the  Protestantenverein. 

Rothe  was  one  of  the  most  profound  and  influential  of  modem 
German  theoloEians.  Like  Schleiermacher  he  combined  with  the 
keenest  logical  faculty  an  intensely  religious  spirit,  while  his  {^bUo- 
sophical  tendencies  were  in  sympathy  rather  with  Hcgd  than  vith 
Schleiennacher,  and  theosopfiic  mysticism  was  more  congenial  to 
him  than  the  abstractions  of  Spinoza,  to  whom  SchleiaTnacher 
owed  so  much.  He  classed  himself  among  the  theosof^ists,  aod 
claimed  to  be  a  convinced  and  happy  supcmaturalist  in  a  sdentiftc 
age.  His  system,  though  it  may  seem  to  contain  doubtful  or  c%m 
fantastic  elements,  is  in  its  general  outlines  a  noble  massive  wbok, 
constructed  by  a  profound,  comprehensive,  fearless  and  lockal 
mind.  A  peculiarity  of  his  thougnt  was  the  realistic  nature  01  hb 
spiritualism:  his  abstractions  are  all  real  existences;  his  spiritual 
entities  are  real  and  corporeal;  his  truth  is  actual  being.  Hevct 
Rothe,  unlike  Schleiermacher,  lays  great  stress,  for  instance,  oa 
the  personality  of  God,  on  the  reality  of  the  worlds  of  good  and  cvi 
spints,  and  on  the  visible  second  coming  of  Christ.  Hence  his 
religious  feeling  and  theological  speculation  demanded  their  realin- 
tion  in  a  kingdom  of  God  coextensive  with  man's  nature,  tcrresirisl 
history  and  human  society ;  and  thus  his  thcol<^:cail  svstem  became 
a  Theolotische  Ethik,  as  he  entitled  one  of  his  books  (3  vols.,  1845- 
1848).  It  is  on  this  work  that  Rothes  pnrmanent  reputation  as  a 
theologian  and  ethical  writer  will  rest.  The  first  edition  retnaintd 
twelve  years  out  of  print  before  the  second  (5  vols.,  1867-71) 
appeared.  It  was  the  author's  purpose  to  rewrite  the  whole,  bet 
he  died  when  he  had  completed  the  first  two  volumes.  The  it- 
mainder  was  reprinted  from  the  first  edition  by  Professor  Heiarid: 
Holtzmann,  with  the  addition  of  some  notes  and  emendatknft  kfc 
by  the  author. 

The  Theologische  Ethik  begins  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  author's 
system  of  speculative  theoloey  in  its  two  divisions,  theology  Pf^per 
and  cosmology,  cosmology  falhng  into  the  two  subdivisions  of  Fkyst^ 
(the  world  of  nature)  and  Ethik  (the  world  of  spirit).  It  is  the  itst 
subdivision  with  which  the  body  of  the  work  is  occupied.  Alter 
an  analysis  of  the  religious  consciousness,  which  yields  the  doctnae 
of  an  absolute  personal  and  spiritual  Cod,  Rothe  procrcds  to  deduce 
from  hu  idea  of  God  the  process  and  historv  of  creative  dev«lop- 
ment,  which  is  etemallv  proceeding  and  bringing  forth,  as  ks 
unending  purpose,  worlds  of  spirits,  partially  sell-creative  and 
sharing  the  absolute  personality  of  the  Creator.  Rothe  regards  the 
natural  man  as  the  consummation  of  the  development  of  pby^icil 
nature,  and  obtains  spirit  as  the  personal  attainment,  with  divine 
help,  of  those  beings  in  whom  the  further  creative  process  of  oiocsl 
development  is  carried  on.  His  theory  leaves  the  natural  mas. 
without  hesitation,  to  be  developed  by  the  natural  processes  d 
animal  evolution.  The  attainment  of  the  higher  sta^e  of  de>elap> 
ment  is  the  moral  and  religious  vocation  of  man ;  this  higher  sta^ 
is  self-determination,  the  performance  of  every  human  functkn  as 
a  voluntary  and  intelligent  agent,  or  as  a  person,  ha\'ii^  as  its 
cosmical  effect  the  subjection  of  all  material  to  spiritual  existences. 
This  personal  process  of  spiritualication  u  the  continuation  of  1^ 
eternal  divine  work  of  creation.  Thus  the  moral  life  and  tbe 
religious  life  coincide,  and  when  normal  are  identical;  both  hj>e 
the  same  aim  and  are  occupied  with  the  same  task,  the  accompli^ 
ment  of  the  spiritualtxation  of  the  wortd.^  "  Piety,  that  it  may 
become  truth  and  reality,  demands  morality  as  its  fulfilment,  as 
the  only  concrete  element  in  which  the  idea  of  fellowship  with  Gcd 
is  realized ;  morality,  that  it  may  find  its  perfect  unfolding,  rcqubcs 
the  aid  of  piety,  in  the  light  of  which  alone  it  can  comprehend  as 
own  idea  in  all  its  breadth  and  depth."  The  proccas  of  huaua 
development  Rothe  regards  as  necessarily  taking  an  abnorrBal 
form  and  passing  through  the  phase  of  sin.  This  abnormal  cm- 
diiion  necessitates  a  fresh  creative  act,  that  of  salvatioo,  whkk 
was,  however,  from  the  first,  part  of  the  divine  plan.  As  a  {ve> 
paration  for  this  salvation  supernatural  revelation  was  reqtcrd 
for  the  purifying  and  revivification  of  the  religious  conscioustie«. 
and  the  Saviour  Himself  had  to  appear  in  human  history  as  a  fmk 
miraculous  creation,  bora  of  a  woman  but  not  begotten  by  a  saa 
In  conseoucnce  of  His  supernatural  birth  the  Saviour,  or  the 
second  Adam,  was  free  from  origmal  sin.  By^  His  own  monJ  vd 
religious  development  He  made  possible  a  relation  of  perfect  kll'.'*- 
ship  between  God  and  man,  which  was  the  new  and  higher  safe 
of  the  divine  creation  of  mankind.  This  stage  of  dex^kipneA 
inaugurated  by  the  Saviour  is  attained  by  mearts  of  His  kingdoeo  tf 
the  community  of  salvation,  which  is  both  moral  and  religiottv  a^ 
in  the  first  instance  and  temporarily  only  religious — ^that  is.  ■ 
church.  As  men  reach  the  full  development  of  their  nature.  a» 
appropriate  the  perfection  of  the  Saviour,  the  teparatioQ  bct«ca 
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th*  rU^oui  and  th«  an 
will  diifHan  Ibe  chundi^ 


or  ihe  KrHcturs  n(  the  cburch  provv  the  cauK  of  in  a'     

TKe  dctUne  of  the  chgrch  is  theirfocc  not  lo  bt  dcpliiu  I  ■.[ 
rFugiiiAcd  AB  ihe _rDn*rqiKDre  of  Ihe  independence  and  >.  ■ 

PfiiiUitldiri — vhick  ii  nnenlly  nuu  highly  viliied,  and  .,i..  _  ..,i 
lull  ■uenBthatan  elhicu  Ihiakcr  ia  (tiipUy«I,  without  any  miilun 
cit  theoHwhic  ipcculalioB. 
Since  RDIhei  death  itvtai  volumes  '■.  ■■  .:  '  .1  l.i 

Ot  brief  eiavi  and  Rligioiu  tiicditallDns  under  Ihe  title  al  Slilli 
SlniuUn  [Willenben,  1S71)  have  been  pubiiriied. 

Sec  F.  Nippold.  Skiard  KMi.  eii  ilriUluikii  LOntAOi  (3  voU., 
Witlcnbcrc,  1873-74}:  D-  Schcnkel.  "Zur  Eiinnenine  an  Dr  R, 
Rothe."  in  Ihe  Attftmtitt  UrtUirkt  Ziiltikrifi  (iBft?-**);  H.Holii. 
mann.  "  Rkbaid  ttolbe."  In  the  Jalirluik  in  I'ralabinlenirmnI 
7i«69)i  K.  K.  W.  Scbwart.  t,..  <:,„i:.l.it  4.r  »t»ala  Tkri^^c.r 
(lib  ed..  Leiplif,  lB6q.  pp.  .]i7  -1;  Una  PnciJcier,  Jldlcipni- 
ti'le$tipliU  auj  i«cjlu*HM*n  .....Ti'jir  (md  cd,.  Berlin.  1884, 
vol.  i.  pp.  611-ish  d,  rie  J'-.,  •n.rni  0/  niMloo  >■  Ccim-'-y 
lima  Kaiu  Uioa):  W.  KSnii,  /  .  .i..<J  Hofln.  Kin  OuroitUr,  Liirn 
■■d  DtntiH  (ifay.  AdoU  ll.ii-i.iilv  iiiciiini  JW*(  kihI  jMf 
FrtKn4t  (190J). 

ROTHEUH.  JAC4UKLI1IB  Dl  RDHAH.  HUQDBE  DE 
(c.  is»-ij37).  daughter  of  Cbaries  de  Koban  and  Jeanne  de 
Sainl-Sfverin,  Her  busband,  Francis  of  Orleans-LongueviUe, 
■narquii  de  Rolhetin,  ilied  in  1548,  and  in  valcbing  bet  »n's 
intereHS  in  Neuchtlel  the  vu  bniugbt  into  conlacl  vilb  the 
relormen  in  Switafland.  She  then  embrmced  Protesiiniiim 
and  tumed  faer  chlieau  at  Blandy,  Id  Biie,  into  a  lefuge  (or 
Huguenots.     Id  ISIS7  ihe  undemcnt  a  lenn  of  iniprijonnieni 


ROTHEHBURD'OB-DER-TADBER.  a  lomi  of  Gemian 
y  nil  S.W.  o(  Nuren 

flanlied  by  medieval 


d  gates, 


d  ill  antique  appearai 


fully    preserved,     Ferhapi    ihe 
the  town  hall,  one  pait  of  wbic' 
from  1371.     Tbe  laitet  Is  a  I 
with  a  inagniAcenl  facade  and 
grand  bali,  ihe   Kaiienaal,   ir 

play,  Da  Miisterlnmi,  wbicD  commemames  Itie  capiun 
of  the  town  by  Tilly  in  i6]i,  »  perfoirned.  Other  buildings 
are  the  Gothic  church  of  St  James,  wilh  curiously  caived 
altan  and  beautiful  itaioed-glasi  windows,  and  containing 
tn  the  Topplcr  cbapel  the  tomb  of  Ibe  burgomastei,  Heinricb 
Topplet;  Ihe  islh-cenlury  cburch  of  St  Wolfgang;  ihe  Fran- 
picturesque  houses,  and  possesses  1 
Ing  archives.     It  has  manufaclun 

KothenbuiJ-ob-der-Tauber,  mentioned 
904  u  SmiKburi,  was  probably  a  resid 
Fraaconia.  It  firs!  appears  as  a  Inwn  i 
was  tbe  leil  of  tbe  counts  of  RoLben' 


y  Whit  Monday  1 


1  the  chronlcla  i 


.a  iiTi  it  bcclmc  a  free  imperial  city  and  it  atlained 

ilh  of  its  pTOipetily  under  Ihe  famous  bUTSomislcr 

irich  Topplcr  (i]5o-i4oS}.    Il  took  part  in  [he  movements 


Ihe  t 
Heinr 
In  Soiilb  Ceri 


during  the  ijlh  and  i6lh  ( 
Kotnennurg  was  iiomied  by  TTlly,  and  the  cup  of  wine  pre- 
slnled  by  the  burgomaster,  which,  according  to  iradilion,  saved 
Ibe  town  from  desiniciion,  Is  uuually  commemorated  in  tbe 

See   Benien.   BrickriibtBIt  unif  CncHcili  itr  Suit  RMlmhttt 

iErlangeo.  1856);  Meri.  SolVnliirr  in  alttr  ««(  nn«T  Ziil  (Jnded., 
insbafh.  iMl):  SchullhelB,  KuO^bnTt.  rin  SladUbili  (Zurich, 
|l)4)):  and  Dai  Frilspul  n  Kakmlmri-iit-arr-Tiiiiliir  (Munich, 
1S9I);  and  W.  Kkin,  Fiknr  iurth  iit  Slail  K^knUurt  [Rothen- 
burg.  18U). 

ROTHERHAM.  THOKAS  (i49j'isoo),  aichbishop  of  York. 
■Iso  called  Thoiiai  Scot,  was  bom  at  Rotfaeibam  on  the  14th  ol 


August  1493;  be  was  educated  in  hi;  native  town  and  seems  to 
have  been  connected  wilh  bolh  Ihe  universities  ol  Oiford  and 
Cambridge.  Having  entered  Ihe  church  he  became  rector  of 
Ripple,  Worcestershire,  and  later  of  St  VedasI,  Foster  Lane, 
London,  and  il  was  probably  when  he  was  chaplain  lo  John  de 
Vere,  earl  of  Oifotd,  that  he  made  tbe  acquaintance  of  Eliubclh 
Woodvillc,  ifiemardB  Ihe  queen  of  Edward  IV.  In  1467 
Rolheiham  became  keeper  of  the  privy  ical  to  tbis  king;  in 
1468  be  was  appointed  bishop  of  Worcester,  in  1471  bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  in  147]  cbanCEllor  of  Entland.  Several  limes  he 
went  to  France  on  public  business;  in  i(7S  at  tbe  treaty  ot 
Picquigny  be  received  a  pension  from  Louis  XI.  of  Friince,  and 
in  i4fo  be  was  chosen  aichbisbop  of  York.  When  Edward  IV. 
*"  '  ■     April  14S3  11  "  ■  '  


Eliiabelb,  i 


■enlly  h 


.  the  d 


Richard  III.  He  was  won  set  at  liberty, 
and  he  dilM  in  ijoo  at  Cawood,  neat  York.  At  Oiford  Rolher- 
faam  built  part  of  Lincoln  College  and  Increased  its  endowmcnl; 
SI  Cambridge,  where  he  was  chancellor  and  master  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  he  bdped  to  build  Ihe  University  Ubrary.  He  founded  a 
college  at  Rotberham,  which  was  suppressed  under  Edward  VI., 
and  be  was  responsible  for  tbe  building  of  part  of  Ihe  cburch 
of  All  Saints  there. 

ROTHERHAM,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borough  in 
Ihe  Rotberham  parliamentary  division  of  the  West  Biding  of 
Vorluhire,  Engbnd,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Sbefidd,  on  the  Midland, 
Nonh-Eastem  and  Great  Central  railways.  Pop.  (iSgi) 
41,061;  (1^1)  J4,149-  I>  Ucs  in  tbe  valley  Ot  tbe  Don.  where 
that  river  is  joinni  by  Ihe  Rolher,  and  has  communicalioa 
by  water  mlb  Ihe  Humber.  The  Don  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
OB  which  il  a  small  ancient  building,  formerly  a  chapd.  The 
parub  church  of  All  Saints,  occupying  ibe  site  of  a  building 
dating  from  Anglo-Siion  times,  was  erected  in  tbe  reign  rf 
Edward  IV.,  and  is  among  tbe  bst  specimens  of  Perpendicular 
in  Ihe  north  of  Engl      '      "  ... 


established  in  J746  by  Sami 
Tbe  municipal  borough,  inc 

The  town  was  of  some  impoitincc  in  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
and  at  Templeborougb,  on  tbe  S.E.  side  of  Rotberham,  there 
was  a  Roman  fort,  but  its  traces  ace  diaced.  In  Ihe  time  of 
Edward  the  C^nleuor,  Rotberham  possessed  a  market  and  ■ 
church.  During  the  Civil  War  it  sided  with  the  Parliiment. 
It  was  taken  by  Ihe  Royalists  in  164J,  but  after  tbe  victory 
of  Uarston  Moor  was  yiddcd  lo  a  detachment  of  the  Parlia- 


ry  fort 


h  in  Fife, 


I44S  Q 
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peerage  of 
His  grandson' George,  the  4lh  earl  (d.  ijjS),  whose 
lainer,  njuiam,  tbe  3rd  earl,  was  killed  at  Floddcn,  was  accused, 
but  acquitted  in  1546,  of  complidly  in  [he  murder  of  Catdinil 
Bealon,  ui  whicb  bis  brotber  and  bis  Iwo  wns  were  undoubtedly 
implicated;  be  was  one  of  tbe  Scottish  commissioners  who 
wimessed  the  marriage  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  with  Francis, 
Ibe  daupbin  of  France.  His  son  Andrew,  jlb  eact  ol  Rolhes 
(d.  t6ii1,  took  an  active  pan  wiib  tbe  lords  ol  the  congregation, 
first  against  Ihe  queen-mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  when  regent 
of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  againsi  Mary  queen  of  Scots  In 
opposing  her  marriage  with  Damley,  and  in  devising  tbe 
murder  of  Riino.  He  was.  however,  one  of  ibe  peers  who 
acquitted  fiothweU  of  Darnley')  murder;  and  going  over  In 
the  side  of  the  queeo,  he  fought  foe  her  at  Langiide.  He 
continued  to  occupy  a  position  of  some  prominence  in  Scottish 
aHairs  until  his  dcilh  in  1611.  His  great-grandson,  John.  7lh 
earl  of  Rothes  {i6jo-i6Si),  held  a  command  bl  Ihe  RoyalisI 
inny  ai  Ihe  batile  of  Worcester  in  1A51,  and  accompanied 
Charles  II,  lo  England  at  Ibe  Raloration.  when  be  became 
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lord  president  of  the  council  in  Scotland.  He  was  lord  treasurer 
of  Scotland  from  1663  till  1667,  when  he  was  made  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland  for  life.  His  estates  having  been  sequestrated 
by  the  parliament  in  1651,  he  received  a.  re-grant  in  1663  of 
the  earldom  of  Rothes,  together  with  the  title  of  Lord  Leslie 
and  Ballinbreich,  with  remainders  to  his  heirs  male  and  female^ 
providing  that  in  every  case  where  a  female  should  succeed 
to  the  peerage  the  name  of  Leslie  should  be  assumed  by  her 
husband.  In  1680  the  earl  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
duke  of  Rothes  and  marquess  of  Ballinbrcich,  but  these  titles 
became  extinct  at  his  death  without  a  son  In  the  following 
year.  The  earldom  of  Rothes  and  the  other  older  titles  now 
passed,  under  the  special  remainder  mentioned  above,  to  hb 
daughter  Margaret,  whose  husband,  Charles  Hamilton,  s^h 
earl  of  Haddington,  accordingly  took  the  name  of  Leslie,  at 
the  same  time  making  an  arrangement  by  which  his  own 
peerage  should  pass  to  a  younger  son  in  order  to  keep  the 
two  earldoms  separate.  Margaret's  son  John,  who  on  her 
death  became  9th  earl  of  Rothes,  was  vice-admiral  of  Scotland 
from  1715  to  1733,  and  fought  with  distinction  against  the 
Jacobite  rebels  in  17x5;  and  her  grandson,  the  xoth  earl, 
who  sold  the  estates  of  Ballinbrcich  to  the  Dundas  family, 
was  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland  in  1754,  and  became  a 
general  in  1765.  The  office  of  sheriff  of  Fife,  which  had  been 
an  hereditary  right  of  the  earls  of  Rothes  since  Z540,  was  sold 
by  the  xoth  earl  under  the  Heritable  Act  of  X747.  On  several 
subsequent  occasions  the  earldom  again  passed  through  the 
female  line,  and  in  X893  Mary  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Rothes 
in  her  own  right,  was  succeeded  by  her  grandson,  Norman 
£vei3m  Leslie  (b.  1877),  as  19th  earl  of  Rothes. 

See  SAr  R.  Douglas,  Tht  Peerage  of  Scotiandt  edited  by  %  J.  B. 
Paul ;  and  G.  E.  C,  Complete  Peerage. 

ROTHESAY,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  county  and  island  of  Bute,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(1901)  9378.  It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  bay,  40  m.  S.W. 
of  Glasgow,  with  which  there  is  regular  communication  by 
railway  steamers  from  Wemyss  Bay,  Gourock,  Greenock 
(Prince's  Pier)  and  Craigendoran,  as  well  as  by  many  other 
steamers  from  Glasgow  and  the  Clyde  ports.  It  is  a  popular 
watering-place,  and  as  the  bay  is  sheltered  by  low  wooded 
hills  and  affords  excellent  anchorage,  it  is  well  patronized  by 
yachts.  Loch  Striven,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Argyllshire, 
is  known  as  the  "  Rothesay  weather-glass,"  its  appearance 
furnishing  a  certain  clue  to  meteorological  conditions.  The 
town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  provost  and  council.  Rothe- 
say has  ceased  to  be  a  manufacturing  centre,  fishing  being  now 
its  chief  industry.  Owing  to  its  mild  and  equable  climate 
it  is  a  resort  of  invalids.  There  is  a  tramway  to  Port  Banna- 
tyne,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  horn  of  Kamcs  Bay, 
and  Craigmore,  about  x  m.  west  of  Rothesay,  is  a  fashionable 
suburb.  Ardbeg  Point,  Loch  Fad,  Loch  Ascog  and  Barone 
Hill  (530  ft.)  are  all  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town,  and 
there  are  numerous  excursions  by  road  to  other  points  of 
interest.  The  Kylcs  of  Bute  are  within  a  short  sail  of  Rothesay. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  erected  in 
X098  either  by  Magnus  Barefoot,  king  of  Norway,  or  by  the 
Scots  as  a  defence  against  the  Norwegians,  with  whom  during 
the  13th  century,  and  earlier,  there  was  constant  strife.  The 
village  which  grew  up  round  the  castle  was  made  a  royal  burgh 
by  Robert  III.,  who,  in  X398,  created  his  eldest  son  David 
duke  of  Rothesay,  a  title  which  became  the  highest  Scottish 
title  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
During  the  Commonwealth  the  castle  was  garrisoned  by  Crom- 
well's troops.  It  was  burned  by  the  followers  of  Argyll  in 
X685,  and  remained  neglected  till  the  rubbish  was  cleared 
away  by  the  second  marquess  of  Bute  in  z8z6.  It  was  repaired 
by  the  third  marquess. 

ROTHSCHILD,  the  namft  of  a  Jewish  family  which  has 
acquired  an  imexamplcd  position  from  the  magnitude  of  its 
financial  transactions.  The  original  name  was  Bauer,  the 
founder  of  the  house  being  Mayer  Anselm  (i  743-181 2),  the  son 
of  Anselm  Moses  Bauer,  a  small  Jewish  merchant  of  Frankfort- 


on-the-Main.  His  father  wished  him  to  become  a  rabbi,  but  be 
set  up  as  a  money-lender  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Red  Shield  * 
{Rotkschild)  in  the  Frankfort  Judengasse.  He  had  alrody 
acquired  some  standing  as  a  banker  when  his  numismatic  tastes 
obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  William,  ninth  landgrave  and 
afterwards  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  in  x8ox  made  him  his 
agent.  In  the  following  year  Rothschild  negotiated  his  first 
great  government  loan,  ten  million  thalers  for  the  Danish 
government.  When  the  landgrave  was  compelled  to  flee  frun 
his  capital  on  the  entry  of  the  French,  he  placed  his  silver  and 
other  bulky  treasures  in  the  hands  of  Rothschild,  who,  mt 
without  considerable  risk,  took  charge  of  them  and  buried 
than,  it  is  said,  in  a  comer  of  his  garden,  whence  he  dug  them 
up  as  opportum'ty  arose  for  disposing  of  them.  This  be  did 
to  such  advantage  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  return  thdr 
value  to  the  elector  at  5%  interest.  He  died  at  Frankfort  on  the 
X9th  of  September  x8ia,  leaving  ten  children,  five  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Branches  of  the  business  were  established  at  Vienna, 
London,  Paris  and  Naples,  each  being  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
sons,  the  chief  of  the  firm  always  rending  at  Frankfort.  By  a 
system  of  co-operation  and  joint  oounsds,  aided  by  the  d^ilfU 
employment  of  subordinate  agents,  they  obtained  uncacami^ 
opportunities  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  oondilioa 
of  the  financial  market,  and  practically  embraced  the  whofe 
of  Europe  within  their  financial  network.  The  unity  of  the 
interests  of  the  several  members  of  the  firm  has  been  preserved 
by  the  system  of  intermarriages  which  has  been  the  genoal 
practice  of  the  descendants  of  the  five  brothers.  Each  of  the 
brothers  received  in  181 5  from  Austria  the  privilege  of  hereditary 
landowners,  and  in  1822  they  were  created  barons  by  the  same 
country.  The  charge  of  the  Frankfort  house  devKdved  on  tht 
eldest,  Anselm  Mayer  (X773-X855),  bom  on  the  Z2th  of  June 
1773,  who  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal  Prussian  privy 
council  of  commerce,  and,  in  1820,  Bavarian  consul  and  cooit 
banker.  The  Vienna  branch  was  undertaken  by  SoLOlfON  (1774- 
X826),  bom  on. the  9th  of  December  X774,  who  entered  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  Prince  Mettemich,  which  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  bring  about  the  connexion  Of  the  firm  with  iht 
allied  powers.  The  third  brother,  Nathan  Mayer  (X777-1836), 
bom.  on  the  i6th  of  September  1777,  has,  however,  generally 
been  regarded  as  the  financial  genius  of  the  family,  and  the  cbief 
originator  Of  the  transactions  which  have  created  for  the  house 
its  unexampled  position  in  the  finanrial  world.  He  vent  to 
Manchester  about  x8oo  to  act  as  a  purchaser  for  his  father  of 
manufactured  goods;  but  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  removed  to 
London.  The  boldness  and  skill  of  his  fiiiandal  transactiois, 
which  caused  him  at  first  to  be  r^arded  as  unsafe  by  the  lead- 
ing banking  firms  and  financial  merchants,  later  awakened  their 
admiration  and  envy.  By  the  emplo3rmcnt  of  carrier-pigeons 
and  of  fast-sailing  boats  of  his  own  for  the  transmission  of  ncvs 
he  was  able  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  his  q>ecial  sources  d 
information,  while  no  one  was  a  greater  adept  in  the  art  of  (vck 
moting  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  stocks.  The  colossal  influence  of 
the  house  dates  from  an  operation  of  his  in  x8ia  In  that  year 
Wellington  made  some  drafts  which  the  English  goveranx£t 
could  not  meet;  these  were  purchased  by  Rothschild  at  a  UbenI 
discoimt,  and  renewed  to  the  government,  which  finally  zedecoed 
at  par.  From  this  time  the  allied  powers  negotiated  loans  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Napoleon  chiefly  through  the  house 
of  Rothschild.  Rothschild  never  lost  faith  in  the  ultimate  over- 
throw of  Napoleon,  his  all  being  virtually  staked  on  the  ssoe  of 
the  contest.  He  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Being  able  to  transmit  to  London  private  infonca- 
tion  of  the  alli<^  success  several  hours  before  it  reached  the 
public,  he  effected  an  immense  profit  by  the  purchase  of  stock, 
which  had  been  depressed  on  the  news  of  Bluchcr's  defeat  t«o 
days  previously.  Rothschild  was  the  first  to  popularize  lore^ 
loans  in  Britain  by  fixing  the  rate  in  sterling  money  and  makisg 
the  dividends  payable  in  London  and  not  in  foreign  capstab. 
Latterly  he  became  the  financial  agent  of  nearly  every  civiliaEd 
govemment,  although  persistently  dedining  contracts  kt 
Spain  or  the  American  States.    He  did  not  confiiie  hiinaelf  ts 
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T  of  Ihe  Elob«.     He  died 
iBlfa  of  July  1836,  lud  wu  >ucc«ded  in  the  nunigcment  of  tic 
London  faouK  by  tail  ton  Lionel  (i«iia-ig7q),  botn  on  the 
of  November  180S,  wboM  Dine  li  tstodated  wiih  the  na 
of  tbedvii  diubilitletof  Ihe  Jews.     Hewuelecleda  mFiubc 
the  City  of  London  ia  1S47,  md  igiiin  in  1B49  and  iSji,  b 
wu  not  till  iBjg  Ihit  the  joini  operation  of  an  icl  of  parliii 
and  1  lUolulion  of  the  Hoiueof  Cooimoiu,  allowing  the  omb 
from  the  oaih  of  the  words  to  which  u  a  Jew  he  coDBcienliouily 
objected,  rendered  it  poosihlo  for  him  ta  take  hi»  kkI.    He  Co  ~ 
tinued  lo  repieient  the  City  of  London  till  1874.    Hii  eldest  so 
NiTBAH  (b,  1840),  w«»  created  a  peer  as  Biroo  Rothschild 
iSSj.    Jacob  (i;gi~tS681,  the  youngest  of  the  original  b^3theTI. 
was  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  ilirting  the  bui'         '    ~    ' 
*fler  Ihe  Rstonilion  of  the  Boiubons,  for  whom  I 
large  loans.     At  the  Revolution  of  184B  he  was  1  hei 
bid  al»  tn  he  protected  for  a  time  by  a  special  guar 
bis  capital  that  the  earliest  railways  were  conslruci 
the  profits  he  obtained  from  the  speculation  wer 
He  died  on  the  ijlh  of  November  iBM.    The  Naples" biMch 
wu  superintended  by  another  of  the  brolhen,  Kasi.  (ijgff- 
1855).     It  was  always  the  least  important  of  Ihe  Eve,  aitd  after 
the  anneulion  of  Naples  to  Italy  in  181 

S«  Dai  Haai  lUOuclaU  (t8j8): 
■^hHUUry  {18JJ):     Franci,,   6r 

trR^C&l'nrbilirint'iTtslanitiil  (iBj;);   Roqueplan 

BOTH  WELL,  an  arban  district  in  the  Noiraanlon  partia- 
mentary  diviiion  of  the  Weil  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
4  m.  S.E.  of  Leeds.  Pop.  (1901)  11,701.  The  church  ol  [he 
Holy  Triolly,  though  largely  restored,  retains  some  good 
Decorated  details,  Rothwell  soon  after  the  Conquest  was 
iranted  u  a  depenilency  of  the  castle  of  FontcfracI  to  Ihe 

alight  remains.  Coal  *nd  stone  are  oblaincd  in  the  neighhour- 
hood,  and  ihe  town  possesses  match-works  and  rope  and  twine 
Isciorics  in  wbicfa  Ihe  majority  of  the  large  indusliial  population 

ROTIFBRA  [or  Rdtatqbu),  «  small,  in  many  reqiecls  well- 
defined  and  somewhat  isolated,  class  of  Ihe  animal  kingdom. 
Now  limiliarly  known  u  "wheel  animalcules,"  from  the 
wh«l-hke  moLion  produced  by  the  ring)  of  dlia  which  generally 
occur  in  Ihe  head  region,  Ihe  w-called  rotatory  organs,  ihey 
were  first  discovered  by  A.  Leeuwenboek,  lo  whom  we  also 
owe  the  discovery  of  Bacieria  and  ciliaie  Intuaotia.  Leeuwen- 
hoelt  described  Roli/er  ml[arli  in  1701,  and  he  subsequently 
described  KM 
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deep  down  in  the  funnel-shaped  disk.    The  cingulum  appears  to 
be  repreaentcd  by  the  margin,  usually  produced  into  long  petal-like 
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Fig.  a. — Diagrammatic  Views  of   Disks  of   Rotifers:     dngulum 

continuous:    trochus    dotted;    groove    shaded;    mouth    black. 

I,  Simple  disk  of  Mierocodon;  a,  bdelloid  disk  of  Rotifer  and  of 

most  Mclicertids  showing  dorsal  gap;  3,  disk  of  Hyialina^  with 

k>bed  ridges  in  the  groove,  bearing  vibratile  styles  (membranelles) ; 

4,  disk  of  Mdictrla  ringens  and  M.  conifera;  the  star  represents 

the  ciliated  cup  connected   by  dilated   depressions  ^with   the 

groove;  5,  disk  of  ConockiluSt  like  the  Bdelloid,  but  with  mouth 

antero-dorsal,  the  gap  postcro-ventral ;  6,  disk  of  Supkanoceros — 

dngultfm  broken  up  into  setiferous  lobes,  groove  a  naked  funnel, 

trochus  a  horaeshoe-shaped  ridge,  mouth  central. 

lobes,  frineed  with  long  stiflfish  setae,  which  in  Suphanoceros  are 

vibratile  at  intervals,  seemingly  at  will.    In  Floseularia  they  serve 

to  convert  the  lobed 
funnd  into  an  effi- 
cient casting  net  or 
clasp  net:  in  one 
species  {P.  pelagica) 
there  b  an  outer 
girdle  of  fine  dlia  for 
swimming.  In  ^4^ 
tilus  and  Atrockus 
(fig.  3.  ^  d)  the 
dngulum  is  a  mere 
'contractile  hood.  In 
most  rotifers,  on  the 
contrary,  the  trochus 
is  stronger  than  the 
cingulum,  often 
lobed,  and  with  some 
of  its  dlia  aggre- 
gated into  vibratile 
styles  homologous 
with  the  comb- 
plates  of  Ctenophora 
(.q.v.)  and  the  mem- 
branelles of  dliate 
Infusoria  (g.v.).  The 
trochus  forms  the 
powerful  currents  for 
locomotion,  and  for 
the  supply  of  food 
material,  while  the 
cingulum  produces  a 
local  current  round 
the  upper  rim  of  the 
corona  to  bring  the 
food  particles  direct 
to  the  mouth,  which 
is  displaced  through 


_     ,  .  ,       ..  .         .      •  postero-ventral  gap 

Supkanociros  etchomn  in  gela-  in  the  trochus  to  lie 
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tifious    tube;    b,    Acyclus    inquutus    in  behind  the  diskrjust 

gelatinous  tube,  with  eggs;  c,  Floseularia  as  occurs  in  the  more 

coroneUa   In  eelatinous   tube,  with   eggs;  gpecialised      Ciliata. 

d,    Af>suus    buctnedax,    showins    lateral  The  current  formed 

^distal)  antennae  funnel  of  mouth  hanging  by  the  trochus  is  a 

into  enormous  crop,  stomach  at  apical  end  gigantic  vortex-ring, 

with  gastric  glands,  anus  on  po^ero-ventral  the  down  stroke  of 

suriace,^  large  coiled  kidneys  at  proximal  the       dlia       being 

end,  uniting  into  median  duct ;  e,  Melicerta  directly       outwards, 

ringens  in  tube;  /,  same,  proximal  end  en-  but  the  wave  beats 

largcd,  showing  a  pellet  in  the  cup  proximal  running    round    the 

to  the  paired  lateral  antennae;  g.  Melicerta  organ  in  uniform  suc- 

janus,  tube  formed  of  faecal  pellets.  cession  in  one  direc- 

.,     .  ,  ...        t'on*        Thus      the 

rotifer  is,  as  it  were,  constantly  drawn  forward  into  the  centre  of 
this  vortex  ring.    There  is  a  dorsal  Intarruptioa  to  the  didc,  in* 


volving  both  trochus  and  dngulum  and  ^groove*  in  this  case  ^ 
two  halves  of  the  disk  may  be  developed  in  lobes,  flower-shaped  ia 
Melicerta  ringens,  but  often  rounded  and  projecting  like  kettlrdnssss. 
These  give  a  strong  impression  of  two  crown  wheels  i«\x>iviog  in  the 
same  sense.  This  appearance  puzzled  the  older  observen,  vno  wm 
led  thereby  to  give  the  name  "  whed-bearers  "  to  the  croup  unt^ 
the  true  diaracter  of  dliuy^  motion  was  recognized;  for  a  wheel 
cannot  be  i  i  organic  continuity  with  the  support  00  which  it  roUies 
In  Conochilus  (fig.  2, 5),  a  Melicertan,  the  mouth  b  displaced  towards 
the  antero-dorsal  side  and  the  gap  b  postero-ventral. 

In  Melicerta  ringens  and  M.  conifera  (fig.  2,  a;  fig.  3.  e,f)  there  is  a 
glandular  ciliated  pit  between  the  mouth  ana  the  chin  into  which 
the  overflow  water 
passes  by   a   pair  of 

Slitters,  and  in  which 
ne  particles  are  ag- 
gregated into  pellets, 
which  the  animal 
deposits,  as  formed, 
on  the  edge  of  its 
tube  and  so  builds  it 
up.  M.  janus  builds 
up  a  tube  by  pellets 
01  its  own  faeces  (fig. 
3,  g).  In  most  Plctma 
the  dorsal  sap  b  not 
well  markea,  and  the 
trochus  b  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  lobes, 
often  furnished  with 
vibratile  styles,  in 
front  and  at  the  sides, 
but  ventraUy  passing 
into  the  uniformly 
ciliated  oral  funnd. 

Other  dlbted  or- 
gans to  be  noticed 
are  the  proboscb  cup 
of  Bdelloidaceae,  and 
the  toes  of  Paialion. 
Besides  these  Syn- 
chactadae  and  Notom- 
matidae  (fig.  7)  posaest 
a  pair  01  auriolesj 
great  eversible  ciliated 
pouches  a  little  above 
the  disk,  utilized  in 
swimming.  The  mouth 
begins  as  a  funnel, 
continued  into  a 
narrow  pharynx,  which 
in  Flosculariaceae  b 
prolonged  into  a 
slender   tube   hanging 

freely  down  into  the  p,c.  4.-Types  of  Trophi 
crop:  this  is  folk>wed      ««itV-^'*X-    ^    « 


From 


C.  T.  Rudaea  h  Qmar. 
Satmu,  voL  adv.,  by 


DV 

als 


the  crop-gizzard, 
so  cilbted  except 
behind,  where  it  is 
hardened  into  a  set 
of  articulated  sclerites 
(trophi)  to  form  the 
gizzard  or  mastax. 
Thus  the  crop-gizzard 
has  the  same  com- 
bination of  structures 
as  we  find  in  the 
stomach  of  higher 
Crustacea,  with  which 
we  may  call  it  homo- 
plastic. The  trophi 
are  (1)  a  medbn  incus 
or  anvil  (fig.  a), 
Y  -  shaped,  wiui  the 
foot  (fulcrum)  distal 
and   the  arms   (rami) 


Jmnuitf 
alJ.ftA.( 

a,  maUeate«  «i:V 
enlarged  view  of  'malleus  alw^-e— t^e 
Y-shaped  incus  consists  of  a  short  ntct&a 
fulcrum  bearing  two  large  rami,  e^  of 
which  b  in  contact  with  a  stout  naCcJ 
consbting  of  a  toothed  uncus  cairied  as  a 
long  manubrium;  b,  sub-malleatc,  sri^k 
enlarged  view  of  malleus^— the  masoboi 
are  twice  as  long  as  the  3-  to  5-tootb(d 
und :  c,  virgate — mallei  rod-like,  maostn* 
and  fulcrum  very  long,  und  i-ora-totftM; 
d,  fordpate — rami  large  and  used  as  a  for- 
ceps, mallei  rod-like,  und  pointed  or  ens> 
escent;  e,  incudate — stout  fulcruni.  run 
forming  a  forceps,  malld  evanescent :/.  «»- 
cinate— und  large,  2-toothed,  mamni 
evanescent,  incus  sleiKlcr ;  £.  ramate— am 
subciuadrantic,  fulcrum  rudimentary,  nu> 
ubria  e\'anescent ;  A.mallco-ramate— eufin 
fastened  by  their  unci  to  the  rami,  mancbn. 
looped,  rami  large  and  fulcrum  slender. 


arms 
apical,  often  indepenclently  jointed;  (2)  with  the  outer  tads  of 
the  rami  articulate  two  lateral  pieces  (malld),  and  again  ooo- 
posed  of  a  distal  bngitudinal  |uece  (manubrium)  and  S3 
apical  transverse  piece  (the  uncus),  the  whole  recalling,  as  t*« 
name  implies,  a  single<lawed  hammer.  For  the  varirtia 
and  modifications  of  tne  trophi  we  simply  refer  to  Hud^c^-'* 
figure  above.  The  relative  nze  of  the  crop  to  the  trophi  nns 
greatly;  it  is  small  where  the  trophi  are  well  developed  and  cca- 
picx,  as  well  as  in  Bdelloidea;  but  in  Flosculariaceae  it  b  bije, 
and  so  it  is  in  Asplanchnaceae.  Eversible  trophi  of  the  fofdpatt 
or  virgate  type,  which  can  be  used  for  nibbling,  are  commoe  is 
Phima,  noubly  Rattulidae,  and  are  used  for  attafchmenc  to  tht 
host  in  the  parasitic  Sdaonaccaa*  ftc.    Is   ~    '      ' 


^Am  tb«  wholv  frop  ib  ilrennhtitfd  by  a  Eramcvork  of  ban.  thv 
idcucUk  muux  lici  in  a  Liiil«  poeTtro-vrntral  pouch  which  can  be 
evened  thrttugb  (be  crup  and  mouth.  The  tiomach  it  Hneraliy 
|afge :  iu  wall  cofui&t*  oi  a  layer  01  very  larpe  ciliated  cells.  whicK 
often  conliio  !at  globulei  and  yellowiih-peen  or  brown  paniclej, 

luve  alu  been  deKiiberL  'Very  coimanily  a  pair  of  limple  lack- 
like  ilaHlt  open  into  tbe  ftocnacb,  iind  probably  Tepresem  the 

Fcdlowing  upon  the  flomach  there  ia  a  longer  or  ihorter  intestine, 
which  end*  in  the  cloua.  pie  jnteffine  U  lined  by  ciliated  etl^. 
En  foTRU  liidnf  in  ■  tube  the  inlesline  turnft  round  and  runa  forward^ 
the  cloaca  being  placed  lo  aa  to  debouch  over  the  rnarvin  oi  the 
tube.    The  cioacn  ia  often  very  large:  the  rephridia  and  oviducti 

maiten  being  ejecled  thiough  the  mouth.     The  body  cavity 

£wi  detected.  There  ia  no  tiacc  el  >  Inie  viKuUr  lynem.  Tb« 
Aephridia  (fig.  i.  B,  n)  preaent  a  very  uilcrtating  Kage  of  devriop- 
Bicnc.  Tbey  oiniiil  of  a  pair  of  lubulei  with  an  Intranllutar  lumen 
running  op  the  aidn  of  the  body,  it  limea  merely  alnuoui,  at  othcn 
considerably  convofuleA  From  these  are  given  off  at  irregufaf 
ipietvala  ahort  lateral  bnachn,  each  of  wliich  lerminam  m  a 
Aame<e1l  (Ji  preciicly  ainiilat  in  atructurc  lo  Ihe  Ibme-cells  found 
in  Planaiiau.  Trenutodei  and  Cotodn:  here  ai  Iheie  the  quenion 
whether  they  are  open  to  the  body  cavity  ot  not  muit  pratubly  be 
■uwered  in  the  negative.  At  the  ba«  theie  ■■i-™  "-"  -iVV" 
iito  a  permaKM  bladder  (lii.  i,  U)  which  cmnn 
cloaca.  DC  diRcily  into  the  doaca.  They  have  t 
■a  the  contractile  vacuole  of  fmhwater  PnUaa  ( 
Nmtta  SjOm.—lhm  ia  ■  large  ganglion  lyir 


■ppendagea:  ,,  ™_.  ,„ 

C,  enlarged  view  of  the  . 

mediaa  ventral  appendage. 

to  the  ciliated  ccHa  d  the  con 


ten).    E.  denal  view  oi  a  mue 

lal  appendage,     F.  lateral  view 

■     H.  enlarged  v 
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The  KOK  Dnau  are  eye*,  antermae.  lenaory  itylea  and  a  Ratocyit 
n  a  few  tpcciei.    The  eyea  are  refractive  gfobulea  let  in  a  cup  ol 

ide  of  the  body,  directly  on  IhT^Mer^d^l  lurSe  of  lErbnOn, 
r  at  a  Ultle  dlfUoce  from  it.  on  the  neck,  often  within  the  circle 
hn  the  corona,  and  usually  well  within  *he  transparent  body.  There 
nay  be  one.  a  pair*  or  Taivly  more,  the  outer  onu  beinf  more  or 

he  body  wall,  aometiniet  retractile  with  a'depnwd  tip  from  which 
irairudea  a  tuft  of  fine  alifl  brittle*.   They  ate  pouibly  organs  ol  eX' 


imilarly   fuicd. 
the  coronal  aurfac 
romplcx   strunure 
(re(Ti>cerebnl  org 


.    The  siatoc; 


h  occur  in  many  vencra.  The  slatocyU 
p.  Uarita  it  &t<u^mp)  b  a  aac  filU 
witn  nigniy  reiraciive  granule*  soluble  in  dilute  acida.  and  opening 
by  a  ileiiderduct  (or  a  pair)  to  the  niilace:  ilafiutclionbdoubiles* 
that  of  an  DTvan  oil  equilibriumi  and  it  resembles  in  Ui  opening  to 
the  sot(a«  the  primitive  internal  ear  o(  even  Venebralei,  lot  the 
duct  to  the  lurtace  peniats  Ihmugh  life  in  (he  tbark*. 
Locomotot  Olonj.— Moat  Ir 


by 'O-t)^  Nil 
In  PtMin  (Ag.  s). 
Hudson  in  1871  and 


B  discovered  by  Dt  C  ]. 
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ROTIFERA 


appendages  have  acquired  a  new  and  quite  •pedal  development. 
They  are  six  in  number,  median,  ventral  and  dorsal,  and  two  unequal 
lateral  pair*.  The  largest  is  placed  ventrally  at  some  distance 
distal  to  the  mouth.  Its  free  extremity  is  a  plumose  fan*lilce 
expansion  (fig.  5,  Aa  and  H).  It  is.  in  common  with  others, 
a  hollow  prooeis  into  which  run  two  pairs  of  broad,  coarsely 
transveraely  striated  muacles.  Each  pair  has  a  single  insertion  on 
the  inner  wall — the  one  pair  near  the  free  extremity  of  the  limb,  the 
other  near  its  attachment;  the  bands  run  up,  one  of  each  pair  on 
each  side,  and  run  right  round  the  body  lorminE  an  incomplete 
muscular  girdle,  the  ends  approximating  in  the  median  line.  Above 
this  point  springs  the  large  median  dorsal  limb,  which  terminates 
in  groups  of  long  aetae.  It  presents  a  single  pair  of  muscles  attached 
along  its  inner  wall  which  run  up  and  form  a  muscular  girdle  round 
the  body  in  its  posterior  third.  On  either  side  is  attached  a  dorso- 
lateral and  ventro-lateral  appendage,  each  with  a  fan-like  plumose 
termination  consisting  of  compound  hairs  or  setae,  found  elsewhere 
only  among  arthropods  (q.v.);  each  of  these  is  moved  by  muscles 
running  upwards  towards  the  neck  and  arising  immediately  under 
the  trochal  disk,  the  inferior  ventro-lateral  pair  also  presenting 
muacles  which  form  a  girdle  in  the  hind  region  01  the  body.  It  bears 
a  group  of  long  setose  hairs  the  bases  of  which  are  connected  with 
the  nerve  fibre.  There  are  also  two  pairs  of  distal  antennae. 
Pedalum  presents  a  pair  of  ciliated  toes  m  the  posterior  region  of 
the  body  (fig.  5,  B,  C,  and  D.  c),  which  it  can  apparently  use  as 
a  means  of  attachment:  Dr  Hudson  states  that  nc  has  seen  it 
anchored  by  these  and  swimming  round  and  round  in  a  circle. 

Reproductum  Ortans. — ^Rotifcra  are  unisexual,  with  the  sexes 
dimorphic.   The  ovary  is,  as  in  many  Platyhelminthes,  duplex;  one 

part,  the  gtrmary, 
being  an  organ  for  the 
productbn  by  cell 
multiplication  of  the 
germ<ells  or  eggs 
proper,  the  other,  the 
vitellarium,  much  more 
conspicuous  and  usu- 
ally consisting  of  a  de- 
finite number  of  large 
cells,  producing  yolk 
material  for  the  growth 
of  the  eg^.  The  whole 
ovary  is  unilateral 
and  unpaired  in  most 
rotifers;  symmetrical 
in  Asplanchnaceae, 
Philodinaceae  and 
Seisonaceae.  In  As- 
planchnaceae the  ger« 
mary  is  median,  con- 
tinuous at  the  distal 
end  with  the  middle 
of  the  transverse  horse> 
shoe-shaped  vitellary. 
In   Bdelloidaccae  and 

Fraa  H.  S    Jamiagi  in  Amirltam  It^tmMd,  vd.  Seisonaceae  the  whole 
siiT..lqrpcniii«Mooo(GiBa&C(».  organ    u   paired,    the 

Fig.  7.— Loricate  Rotifers,  a,  NotkoUa  germary  proximal, 
lannspina,  Ulrica  only;  6.  Anuraea  the  vitellary  next  the 
oeiOeaia,  like  the  former,  a  floating  cloaca.  As  a  rule, 
pdagic  type  (plankton  proper);  e,  Syn-  the  wall  of  the  ovary 
duuia  slylata;  corona  with  accessory  is  contmued  into^  a 
antennae  and  sensory  styles;  auricles  for  uterine  tube  opening 
swimmingr-«n  actively  swimming  pelagic  mto  the  cloaca ;  but 
type  (nekton):  d,  Pterodina  patina,  with  in  Philodinaceae  this  is 
bdelloid  corona  and  retractile  foot  with  absent,  and  the  young 
terminal  ciliated  cup;  «.  Dutyia  gissauis  ate^  free  in  the  body 
partly  extended;/,  Xattidus  tigris,  cavity  and  escape  by 

perforating  the  cloacal 
walls.  Thema]eorgansareustutlyatesds.alarge8eminubladderand 
a  protrusible  penis.  ^  The  males  are  unlike  the  females  in  most  species ; 
only  in  Eospkara  dirUata,  Rhitiops  vUrea,  Proales  wanuckU;  and  the 
Seisonaceae  a  complete  digestive  system  is  present.  Frequently  the 
foot  is  ciliated  at  the  tip.  as  in  the  young  m  tubicolous  forms. 

The  males  of  rotifers  are  of  relatively  rare  occurrence,  except  in  the 
genus  i4«ptofid»ia,  where  they  were  first  recognised  as  such  by  Bright- 
well  in  1841;  though  those  of  Hydalina  had  long  since  been  seen 
and  described  as  a  distinct  genus.  Despite  their  rare  occurrence, 
the  males  of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  species  have  now  been 
recognised,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  all  species  will  be  found 
to  present  males.  This  statement  may  seem  to  need  qualification : 
for  the  male  of  no  Bdelloid  has  been  seen,  and  there  is  but  a  doubtful 
record  of  "  winter-eggs  *'  in  this  group.  But  possibly,  as  in  Seisona- 
ceae, the  males  resemble  the  females,  and  have  escaped  recognition. 
It  may,  however,  well  be  that  the  capacity  for  wintering  in  the 
dry  state  has  physiologically  replaced  the  need  for  resistent  fertilixed 
eggs.  Insemination  takes  place  either  by  the  introduction  of  the 
penis  into  the  cloaca  of  the  female,  or  by  the  puncture  of  the  body- 
wall  of  the  female  by  the  penis,  and  the  injection  of  the  sperm  into 


the  body  cavity,  whence  the  aanrie  tpennatoioa  must  make  tfhor 
way  to  the  eggs.    The  females  habitually  produce  eggs  withoot 


impregnation,  which  again  habitually  develop  into  females, 
rarely  into  males.  These  unfertilised  eggs  deyekip  directly,  often 
in  the  uterus.  In  other  cases  the  eQ{s  are  liberated  carber  asd 
adhere  to  the  foot,  or  are  hatched  within  the  tube  (fig.  3.  I,  c). 
The  impregnated  eggs  undergo  a  very  partial  development  m  tbe 
mother,  and  these  pass  into  a  state  of  rest,  for  which  they  arc 
furnished  with  a  dense  shelL  They  always  give  rise  to  panhcoo- 
genetic  females  (see  Reproduction).  The  thin-walled  eggs  are 
often  termed  "  summer-eggs,"  the  fertilised  ones  "  winter "  or 
"  ephippial  "  eggs  (by  parity  with  the  phyllopod  Entomostraca.  qsX 
But  the  appearance  01  males  seems  to  oe  as  much  associated  vita 
those  of  summer  drought  as  of  winter  cold.  No  adequate  knowfedee 
of  the  conditions  under  which  males  arise  has  been  established.  Tnc 
phenomenon  of  seasonal  dimorphism  is  ol  especial  moment  for  tlic 
plankton  dwellers.  Not  only  is  the  appearance  of  males  regular.  bA 
the  forms  of  the  females  at  different  times  of  the  year  may  be  so 
distinct  as  to  have  (ed  them  to  be  classed  as  distinct  apeciesb 

Devdopmeni. — ^The  egg  is  holoblastic,  but  the  s^mentation  is  very 
unequal,  recalling  that  m  marine  annelids  and  of  molluscs.  Gutni- 
lation  takes  place  by  epiboly.  and  the  stomodaeum  (oral  invaginstioii 
— mastax  pharynx)  takes  place  in  two  stages  of  the  regioo  of  tbe 
closed  blastopore.  Un- 
like the  molluscs  and  _f[^  V-M 
annelidsj  however,  the 
cloacal  invagination  lies 
outside  this  region,  and 
the  foot  is  formed  by  an 
elongation  of  the  end  of 
the  body  between  the 
two  apertures.  The  nerve 
ganglion  is  formed  by 
an  ingrowth  of  epiblast. 
and  so  are  the  pedal 
glands.  The  body 
cavity  is  the  primitive 
blastocoele. 

Relaiionskips  and  Mor- 
phology.— Passing  over 
the  earlier  authors  who 
regarded  this  ^up  as 
allied  to  Infusona,  a  view 
first  contested  by  Dujar- 
din,  T.  H.  Huxley  viewed 
them  as  equivalent  to 
and  on  a  level  with  the 
larvae  of  Echinoderms. 
and  of  such  other  trocho- 
phore  larvae  as  resem- 
bled these,  a  view  gener- 
ally adopted.  But  it  «»  tw  -^  u 
became  more  and  more  Ftam  Ctmknijt  Katmd  Bimn,  «aLi..*Wfl 
apparent  that  the  larvae  *c,"hypenmiMa«olMK«asa*CfcIxl 
01     this    category     de-  Fic.  8. — Diagram  of  morphokykal  icb- 


veloped  mouth,  gut  and 
anus  by  the  clmure  in 
the  m>ddle  of  such  a  slit- 
like  blastopore  opening 
into  a  sack-like  stomach 
as  is  seen  in  the  larvae 
of  Turbellaria  and  Ne- 
mertina.  The  extra- 
blastoporic  opening  of 
the  cloaca  leads  us  to  a 
very  different  view,  which 
finos  n^ative  support 
in  the  failure  of  previous 
morpholoeists  to  adapt 
the  detafls  of  develop- 
ment and  of  the 


tions  of  Rotifera.  A«~pilidaiua  brvs 
of  nemertine;  B,  AsptaMkium 
schematized :  C.  a  ploinial  rociier; 
D,  trochosphaera  female  (schemstiacd 
from  Semper) ;  E,  veliger  larva  of  nd- 
lusc;  F.  trochophore  urva  of  aaoeEd. 
a,  anus;  ap,  apical  oifan.  cune»po«^ 
ing  to  foot  of  rotifers:  at.  aiediaa 
antenna,  united  by  a  nerve  to  ir,  fans 
Getter  omitted  in  B);  hi,  bladder,  ft- 
ceiving  ramified  kidney  in  B,  C  l^^ 
/.  foot,  and  /.g.  iu  cement-glsed: 
f,  ovary :  ft,  kidney ;  m,  nioath  :■.  aofn- 
oesophageal  ganglion;  air,  ocrre  riag  ■> 
section. 


struc- 
ture, of  the  disk  to  their  identification  of  "trochos**  ssd 
"cingulum"  with  the  preoral  and  postoral  wreaths  of  the 
trochophore  larva.  We  homidonze  the  rotifer  with  the  Tgt- 
bellarian  larva  (fig.  8,  A),  and  with  the  preoral  or  upper  part 
of  the  trochopore  (fig.  8.  E,  F).  lu  adhesive  foot  is  paraUekd  br  t 
cup-shaped  ciliated  depression,  possibly  nervous,  found  in  sB  lj|e 
larvae  cited,  except  some  Ediuiodenns,  and  whach  in  Astcno 
and  Crinoids  actually  serves  as  an  organ  of  attachment.  This  vie* 
obviates  the  deed  for  assuming  the  complicated  fiexnres  of  tbe 
wreath  which  has  to  be  done  on  other  assumptions  (see  Rormi*. 
Encyel,  BriL  ed.  9).  Thus  Treckospkaen  (fig.  8.  D)  (which  hM* 
male  of  the  same  type  as  Mduertat  &c)  is  an  extremdy  modiM 
type,  and  its  resemolance  to  the  trochophore  larva  of  Lepoi*- 
r\yiuktu  or  Petygatdius  is  only  superfidat  We  nay  note  that  tf 
was  long  since  shown  that  the  apical  organ  (at  first  assiinwd  to  te 
the  brain)  of  these  larvae  was  innervated  from  an  anterior  thickesiaf 
of  the  circular  nerve  ring,  corresponding  with  the  brain  of  Rotiftn: 
the  nerve  cells  immediately  bek>w  the  pit  are  the  ordinary  bqialar 


gu^lioa  otli  bttow  invimbnu  » 


Iwbody 


..1  bypobLutn  iraveried  by 
mncnchyiivl  miuculu  batida.  Tbut  m  rpfard  Roiifert  u  an 
indcpcHlRit  Kern  bnnchini  ofi  ft  the  outlet  of  the  rise  Irom  the 
Plitode  type  lo  hifher  Invencbnti.  Tbc  Polyn  («•).  vhicU  in 
many  wayinckIL  Rotifcn.  appear  to  be«qu«lly]Dde«Ddent. 

The  (oOowIm  eUaiikiliaii  ii<  RacHcn  >>  ovr  moiniiation  of  (bat 
of  HtfdiDa  ana  Coaic-  lunbcr  altncd  tbnugh  comidentiaiii  put 


prDboKUifoTni  mrniion  conCainint  Fvn:  c.  PMIadiu  wttraie- 
Irccka:    J,    h«il    of    Acl^er    i«ur«lr«.    poucio-vciitnl    Vicw, 

telcil^  with  adic;  "iajtr  Moii.i™iHAn..™,  rtowSJi 

apufi;  /-  Aipiawihiu^  myrmdto,  ■bowiriE  boneihoe-fhapnt 
germariun  (left],  blind  bcchif  nonuch  liuAt),  apical  bladder, 
foot,  Ac,  (,  ^ififaoiitiuiMiibiriii— ihccnl«l  tubeat  left  iaa 


tbiefly  lormed  of  nmi,  with  the  nidimc 

CACTwl  to  thtm^j,  AKomoTpkaiiyaiinc 

fomrd  by  C.  Wnenbnt-Luul,  which,  ho 

wholly   cspyiiiciDt.      Hi   noubly   rrpn) 


^)  bUkiuuaUy  wilb  wrll'DiariEHlitTong  trochmgcilUledEniove 
■ad  nun  delicate  cingulua  ininrupted  by  an  antero-donoL  median 
np,  mually  mocr  or  leu  bilobtd, 

(L)  Tnq>hi  incudale :  ^ 

I.  Aeplapcbnaceaei    trochua    drcular:    foot    abaeoc    or 
fliiaute;     trophi     incudatc;     Homach     blind;     malra 

I — -"Bimilar  lo  Iinulei.     AitlaMduia 

■.knefmi  Degueine  <B(.  9,  /) ; 


Goat  {f^  9.  H>:Aitl"ul 

Aicaut^Ptnyibg.9.}). 

fiL)  Tnyhi  ntalloonmil: 

>.  MeUccTtacw:  femaln  luUcot 

or  formjiig  iphefScal  Boating  h 


I,  UBiany  m 


Cwval  unnbcTi;  iJutniiiana  Bchwcineri 
Ehmberr.  wttb  np  poatcTD-ventral  ana  mc 
donai  Ui.  1,  s). 
).  Tnchoaphaeraceae ;     female     foolltaa:     t 

the  corona  bulgine  irio  a  hcmiipherr  which ^ 

the   hcmiiphencal   btnly;   anua   apicai;    nnalc 
Uelicertaceae,  TnckiiipliatTt  Semper  (Bs.  S.  D). 


ulh  antero- 
jbspherical. 


I  proboacUi 
mrinf  the  promi 
ry  i^b»1-1ike.     1 

Siini  vlvipimiu.  KeUfa  Schnnk  (lig.  9,  -, ., , 
ir.l&|.9,i);  CoO^iiuEhr.  (ryrlFB);  jliliiHliiHi 

boada  adnaie,  ho^HL 
(iv.)  Tr>[U  unciiuu : 

FloacuUriaceK:  diak  a  contractile  o, 
-•--  ■  m  of  lani  vibntilc    ■■■       ' 


On]  f uonel  prodiKcd  into  a  fine  (ubi  banfiiif  fnci*  kno 
■  pharynEealcup.conts>ninitheuiidnateirephL  Body- 
vall  iiiually  travened  by  ■  neivoik  d(  eanala  aervinf 

a  their  contraction  to^hndthediik.   MaleaacidUrvH 
th  a  ciliaHd  pedil  cup  and  a  ilniple  ciliated  ditk. 
(a)  Floaciilandae:   luUcoknu,   wit""         ■-■--■■    ■■--■- 
bearing   atin   or   vibratile   l._ 
Oken  (fig.  i,  t);  SUfhaiuaru  Ehr,  (Bg.  3, 
W  Acydidae.    Dialc  entire  or  tentaculate,  do 
feroui!  AiydHi  Leidi  <te.  i,  ().     '"- 
■ented  by  a  button'lilK  oiili,  ca 

the    poaterior    auiface:    Apritia    — . 

<£g.  3.  i):  Alnchui  WienatM  (Bf  3,  <)■ 
lofanaeae;  diik  niiaUe.  sllea  dicular.  aonetltnea  Mth  ■ 
rochui   bearing   membtanellel    {vibntDe   atylea):   tiopbi 
',    maUeate,    aubmalleale,    vlT|ale»    or    focclpate!   anna 
1;  foot  uaually  eborti  aad  uaually  bearing  two  toca  which 

IDoricali.  cuticle  lolt;  liUated  cuenile  aunclei 
abo\F  rbe  disk  umetinwa  prcieot-  Jtlbtitu 
Duiifdio;  Drilaphitm  Veidovikvi  JfiirKadgR 
Ehr.  (lig.  0.  0);  AiiHps  HudKn  lAg.  9.  Ul 
S,n,l,aaa  Ehr.  (6g.  7,  c):  Hyiaiia  tu.  hu  » 
Fvc ;  VoluoiMiUa  Ehr.  rolricled  by  Cauc)  1  Cdpni 
Goue:  Ntlifi  lludun  dig-  «■  3l ;  P'O^io  Goaaej 
CoUroKiuaj  Di^aa  Ehc.  I6g.  6,  4)- 

Loricata,  cuticle  hardened  anoour-llke.  often 
•culpturedi  PelyaHli'a  Ehr.;  PritUs  Go**; 
Eiuilanii    Ehi,    <H.    C.    I):    ^--r.iaj    Ehr. 


above  the  neck  in  the  nulc.  Hibapically  in  the  [enule.  Cut  blind 
(Paraid$int),  or  opening  into  daaca  (Smcm),  Male*  membUnt 
lemalea.  coirimon.  All  known  ipccin  an  paruKic  on  the  CniBaccu 
Nibalii:  Seiin  Cliui:  FamiUBn  PUtt. 

Habiuu  snd  Hsh'U.— The  Rolilcn  an  all  aquatic,  the 
natorily  dwelliog  in  f  mh  water  with  Pntotoa  and  Proiophyta, 
u.wtU  as  EntoQioattacoui  Ctuilaco.  This  aoocialion  with 
Pntophyu  accounta  fat  their  iludy  by  many  dialinguiahed 
bolaniili.  luch  as  W.  C.  WiUianuoD  and  F.  Cohn.  Some  are 
mots-dwelleit,  inhabiting  the  lurface  film  of  water  thai  balhet 
(hne  planla:  luch  especially  are  the  E 
exceplional    capacity   for   reals'^ 


formi  the  uppennoat  layer  of  tli 


'  Other*— lite 

lubicolout  ones  mostly  upon 
iDling  the  looter  debris  that 


t  Floacularian  Alrxlait.  Widely 
:  the  habiti  ol  the  plankton  formi,  which  Boat 
ir  the  luilace,  tod  are  often  provided  with  Iod( 


7*4 


ROTORUA 

7,  a,  6),    AaptandiEU- 


d  body- 


cutkutu  mtn^ni  tor  ibb  purpoK  ((if, 

tat,  plankton,  dwelleri  in  imall  pools,  vt,  aowcva, 

the  low  density  oi  tbc  liquid  in  in  cnonnously  dili 

Boating  aggtfgite),  the  eggs,  u  laid,  batching  and  the  young 
settling  among  the  appioximated  gelatinous  tubs  of  the  parents. 
Some  ipecies  only  frequent  the  deiieil  walers;  but  the  lovely 
lianspiient  Hydalim  i. 

by  the  visits  al  cattle  oi  the  driinings  of  manure.  . 
^afus  and  Albrriia  are  parasitic  on  the  surface  or  wilhi 
gut  of  Naid  Oiigochaetc  worms:  Seisonacese  are  ectopai 
-'     "Tistacein  Nebalia,  Prtali '"-' ' — "■  ■ 


e  Confen 


1  P.  t^i 


some  Cladoceran  Cnisucean 


The  gMgiaphical  dislribulioi 

place  it  is  shortly  after  collected  from  widely  sepaialed  areai 

of  no  lesi  than  sii  generic  names. 

Am  warleci  with  the  micnncoix  pbicrvtd  them  icpeaudly,  the  Bcii 

anddcacritiFdH>melubiCDlout>p«i«;anddiinng1hF  iSlh  century  J 
Uir  niimljer  of  ipccics  were  OMerved,  figured  and  deicribed  wilt 

by  the  ciliary  action  of  the  diili  had  puuled  all  6b  .  j  . .  -       <     E 
Ehrentierf  included  the  Rolilera  in  hii  /n/iuuifulliuri  n 

Duiardin  gave  a  leu  detailed  but  man  accurate  ace  ki 

nime  of  ZrwbtyUI  SyiMUts.    The  next  full  work  >li 

compilation  by  W.  C.  WilUamaon  (bea  known  as  ii 

Pritchard's  />ruDria,  in,  i86i.     Itlueh  work  oaj  h< 

yeari  of  the  century.   Tbe  discover  and  rccoDniikc  Ic 

was  nude.  fKHravtr,  at  the  close  of  the  Gfiiei.   P.  H.  ei 

and  deicnbed  nuny  species,  and  eiuddated  the  i 
nattax  ii  ie<^  Zookigiiti  of  the  itamUng  of  Huxli 
Leydi^  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 

Hudunaiui  Qw  conuining  : 

the  domain  and  stimulated  many  to  work  hinl  at  tbe-group.  Of 
theie  new-comers  we  may  cite  C.F.  ftouielet,  who  baa  found  many 
«,«  in^jM  >n't  Duny  unknown  males  of  imova  spccka,  elucidate^ 
dully  kept  rfcord  of  the  pubHcatiou  oa  the  c^i 


',  Claui 


n  and  raiKb  lafbrmatii 


inlhe7»ntsJof 
elat»rated  t       '' 


»had 


Royal  Mi _^ j.   -_. 

'ir  prciervinf  Etotifen  For  nkroanipie  obscrva- 

.  a  each  oHcrver  are  nom  as  reodUy  av^l 

plant-spedi 


it  detuled  anatociucal  a< 


DU  Inlviiomlkun  oil  toUkommt 


:enb«i,  Bit  Injri 
F.  Dujardin.  m 


aurcOt  ill  MofkyUi 


(1841O. 
Pnichard-i 


p.  H.  Cotse,     Manducatory  Organs  in  Cloia  Rati 
(iSs6)l  W,  C.  Williamson,  "^he  Rotifera  " 

HiMTf  sf  lit  I«r<utria  (1861];  C.  T.  Hudson 

Tilt  Faifira  Ittii),  and  Hipplenient  (1889]^  Marcui  Kanag.  "  Rol 
fen,"  in  CamMdif  KalurifHiiltty.  vol.  H..  reprinted  1901 ;  H. 
Jeanlnga,  Symput  sf  NorOi  Amtrttm  ImtrUbnila.  avii..  "  Tl 
Rotifera?'  imer.  Hal.  nxv.  (1901);  C.  F.  Rou»elei.  numeioi 

epen  in  Jnnt.  Uitt.  Sue.  and  Jtvn.  Quekeii  Club;  C.  WeK 
cg-Lund,  "Danmarts  Rotifera."  in  Vii.  VhUiI.  Nal.  Fi 
KjihcnhiaH  (180a)  •  C.  Zelinka,  "Studien  Qber  RotKeien."  in  Ze 
Will.  Zo<4.  aliv.  {iSSS).  alvii.  (iBSS).  tiii.  (1891).  (M.  Ha.) 

BOnRDA,  a  (own  of  Rotorwi  county,  North  Island,  New 
Zealand,  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  remarkable  volcanic  dis  ' 
generally  known  as  the  Hot  Spring  district,  or  fancifully  as 
Wonderland,  which  covers  an  area  of  660  tq.  m.  and  cut 
1«0  m.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  from  White  Island,  an  active  volt 
cone  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty  to  the  mounlaini  of  Tonga 
Ngaruhoe  and  Ruapehu  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  S.V 

the  beauty  and  sdentific  inteicat  of  Ihe  locality  and  the  batbiog 


lus  medicinal  springs.  Il  li  a  scattered  ton- 
n  die  south-western  shore  of  lake  Rolorua,  amid 
g  3600  ft.  in  the  immediate  nei^bourbood.  and 
e  volcatiic  soil  supports  a  rich  growth  cl  ksdi 


Mokoia  riici  to  151S  ft.  it  is  partly  under  graia  and  paitlf 
wocpdcd,  and  il  ilUiaUled  by  Maorii,  by  whom  it  is  neganled  at  holy 
ground.     A  short  channel  connects  lake  Rolorua  wi^lake  Rotuli 


particular^  vivid  blue.  To  the  loiiih  of  Rotoiti  Is  Tikilen.  1 
■ombre  valley  abounding  ia  nud  mkanoea,  ipriDga  aad  other  actiie 
volcanic  pheaonena.  jaouot  Tarawera  (i«  m.  STe.  of  Rotonal  ■• 
noted  for  the  eruption  of  June  1U6,  wtuch  chanted  the  oatliat  d 
■cveral  lakes,  destroyed  tlw  fanous  Pink  and  WUtt  tcnacBa 
the  adjnning  lake  Tarawera.  and  converted  a  region  cl  greal  tnutr 
--^to  a  desolate  wilderness.  A  iHsure  was  formed  extending  neuij 
en.  along  the  axis  of  the  disturbance,  and  the  minHa  oaiica 
f  Wairoa  Ts  m.  from  Rotonia)  00  (he  wesen  •hon  ol  the  lake  «• 

irge  lakes  Okataina.  Kahahi  and  Rerewhakaitu  lie  rrsoivdy  N. 
V.  and  S.E.  of  lake  Tarawera. 
HOTROD.  JEAH  DB  (1609-1S50),  French  tragic  poet,  wis 
omon  the  i«Ihor  loth  of  August  i6og,  at  Drtui  in  Noniudy. 
lottou  studied  at  Dreui  and  at  Paris,  and,  though  tbtee  yon 
ounger  than  Comeille,  began  play-writing  before  him.  In 
6.{i  he  became  playwright  to  the  actors  of  Ibe  Hduj  di 
'  )ns,  the  only  events  recorded  «f 


e  the  ai 


of  h 


pla>-s 


enrolment  in  1635  in  the  band  nf  bve  poets  wbo  had  tbe  duty 
oi  turning  Richelieu's  dramatic  ideas  into  shape.  RotKn^ 
own  first  piece,  L'HypKondriaqHt  (pr.  ifijr),  dedicated  to  tkr 
Comle  de  Soissons,  seigneur  of  Dreui,  appeared  when  he  wsj 
only  eighteen.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  collcccioa  d 
(EMtTti  poiliqiui,  including  elegies,  epistles  and  religious  *0se. 
His  second  piece.  La  Bafue  de  I'outii  (pr.  16J5),  an  ad^itatJea 
in  part  from  the  Sortija  dd  Ottida  of  Lope  de  Vega,  was  Buck 
more  chatacterislic.  Il  is  the  first  of  several  pUyi  in  vhit 
Rolrou  endeavoured  to  naturaliie  in  Fiaoce  Ibe  tooaatic 
comedy  wbich  had  Bouiished  in  Spain  and  EniJand  iniiad  <i 
the  claasicat  tragedy  of  Seneca  and  the  flj«if.*l  cscaedy  d 
'Terence.  Comeille  had  leanings  in  the  same  direction.  Rotm'l 
brilliant  but  hasty  and  tmequal  wnrk  showed  throughout  marls 
of  a  stronger  adhesion  to  the  Spanish  modcL  In  163a,  when  he 
printed  CfeiifAisreJConifb  (acted  i6jo),beBaidbe  waaahexlT 
tbe  author  oi  thirty  pieces;  but  this  appbes  no  doubt  to  ad^aa- 
lions,  flione  (acted  1630;  pt.  iSjj),  La  Occasiam  fHta 
(acted  1631 ;  pt.  163s),  which  won  for  him  tbe  favour  of  BicWini. 
and  VHivaat  Canslana  (acted  ifi3>;  pr.  163s).  whict  m 
praised  by  Anne  of  Austria,  succeeded  eadi  oiber  nti&s. 
and  were  all  in  the  Spanish  maimer.  In  ifi3i  Rotrou  initaled 
Plautus  in  Lti  Unirchma  (pr.  1636),  and  in  iGjt  Saea  b 
his  Hercidt  mosranl  (pr.  ib^t).  Comedis  and  tra^i-ccoB&d 
followed.  Documents  exist  showing  the  sale  of  four  [ieccs  to 
Antoine  de  Sommarille  for  75a  litrts  Itimuii  in  1636,  and  in  Iht 
next  year  he  sohl  ten  to  Ihe  same  bookscDci.  He  ^Kst  Brack 
time  at  Le  Mans  with  his  patron,  M.  de  Belin,  wbo  was  one  <f  the 
opponents  of  Comeille  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Cid.  It  has  been 
generally  assumed,  part  ly  because  of  a  forged  letter  loof  acnptad 
as  Comeille's,  that  Rotrou  was  his  generous  defendci  in  Hit 
matter.  He  appears  to  have  been  do  more  tbaq  oeutial,  iMt 
is  credited  with  an  attempt  al  reconciliation  between  ibc  paitiis 
in  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1637.  L'tmsafmrn  at  stfraEaUa  aaiy  ^ 
ncirinri  dt  SewUry  tl  CanuUii.    H.  de  ficlin  died  in  (63;, 
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and  in  1639  Rotrou  bought  the  post  of  lieutenant  particiUier  au 
tailliage  at  Dreuz.  In  the  next  year  he  married  Marguerite 
Camus,  and  settled  down  as  a  model  magistrate  and  pire  de 
famille.  Among  his  pieces  written  before  his  marriage  were 
a  translation  of  the  Amphitryon  of  Piautus,  under  the  title  of 
Les  Deux  Sosies  (16^6) ^  Antigone  (1638),  and  Laure  Persecute 
(acted  1637;  pr.  1639),  in  the  opposite  style  to  these  classical 
pieces.  In  1646  Rotrou  produced  the  first  of  his  four 
niastcrpieces,  Le  Viritable  Saint  Gcnest  (acted  1646;  pr.  1648), 
a  story  of  Christian  martyrdom  containing  some  amusing  by- 
play, one  noble  speech  and  a  good  deal  of  dignified  action. 
Rotrou  uses  with  considerable  success  the  device  of  a  play 
within  a  play.  The  actor  Genest  becomes  a  real  convert  while 
playing  the  part  of  a  CThristian  martyr.  Incidentally  (Act  i. 
Sc.  V.)  Rotrou  pa3rs  a  noble  tribute  to  the  genius-  of  Cornell  le. 
Don  Bertrand  de  Cahrb^  (1647)  is  ^  tragi-comedy  of  merit ; 
Venceslas  (1647 ;  pr.  2648)  is  considered  in  France  his  master- 
piece, and  has  had  several  modem  revivals;  Cosrois  (1649) 
has  an  Oriental  setting,  and  is  claimed  as  the  only  absolutely 
original  piece  of  Rotrou.  These  masterpieces  follow  foreign 
models,  and  Rotrou's  genius  is  shown  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
simplifies  the  plot  and  strengthens  the  situations.  Saint  Genest 
followed  Lope  de  Vega's  Lo  fingido  verdadero;  Venceslas 
followed  the  No  ay  ser  padre  siendo  rey  *of  Frahdsco  de  Rojas. 
In  this  play  Ladislas  and  his  brother  both  love  the  princess 
Cassandra;  Ladislas  makes  his  way  into  her  house  and  in  the 
darkness  kills  a  man  whom  he  thinks  to  be  the  duke  of  Courland, 
but  who  is  really  his  orother  Alexandre,  the  favoured  lover. 
In  the  early  morning  he  meets  the  king  and  is  confronted  by 
the  duke  of  Courland.  The  outline  of  this  incident  is  in  the 
Spanish  play,  but  there  the  spectators  are  aware  of  the  ghastly 
mistake  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  Rotrou  shows  his  dramatic 
skill  by  concealing  the  real  facts  from  the  audience  until  they 
are  revealed  to  the  horror-struck  Ladislas  himself. 

In  1650  the  plague  broke  out  at  Dreux.  Rotrou  remained  at 
his  post,  although  urgently  desired  to  save  himself  by  going  to 
Paris;  caught  the  disease,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  He  was 
buried  at  Dreux  on  the  38th  of  June  1650.  Rotrou's  great 
fertility  (he  left  thirty-five  collected  plays  besides  others  lost, 
strayed  or  uncollected),  and  perhaps  the  uncertainty  of 
dramatic  plan  shown  by  his  hesitation  almost  to  the  last  between 
the  clasical  and  the  romantic  style  have  injured  his  work. 
He  has  no  thoroughly  good  play,  hardly  one  thoroughly  good 
act.  But  his  situations  are  often  pathetic  and  noble,  and  as  a 
tragic  poet  properly  so  called  he  is  at  his  best  almost  the  equal 
of  Comeille  and  of  Racine.  His  single  lines  and  single  phrases 
have  a  brilliancy  and  force  not  to  be  found  in  French  drama 
between  Corneille  and  Hugo. 

A  complete  edition  of  Rotrou  was  edited  in  five  volumes  by 
VioUet  Ic  Due  in  1823.  In  i883  M.  de  Ronchaud  published  a 
handsome  edition  of  six  plays — Saint  Genest,  Venceslas,  Don  Bertrand 
de  Cabrbre,  Antigone,  HerciUe  Mourant  and  Cosroes.  Venceslas  and 
Saint  Genest  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Ckefs-d'auvre  Tragigues  of 
the  Collection  Didot. 

Rotrou's  brother,  Pierre  Rotrou  de  Saudrcville.  left  a  memoir  of 
him  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  this  is  cited  by  the  Abb6 
Brillon  (1671-1736)  as  bis  authority  in  a  Notice  biographifpie  sur 
Jean  Rotrou,  first  printed  in  1885  at  Chartres  under  the  editorship 
of  L.  Mcrlet.  Other  good  earlier  authorities  are  Nic^ron,  Mimoires 
pour  servir  d  rkistoire  des  hommes  iUustres  (1731),  vol.  xvi,  pp.  89-97 ; 
and  the  duke  de  la  Vallidre,  Bibl.  du  thfdtre  franqois  depuis  son 
origine  (Dresden,  1768),  vol.  iL  op.  155-273.  Modem  works  arc 
by  J.  Jarry,  Essai  sur  les  eeuvres  dranuUxques  de  Jean  Rotrou  (Paris 
and  Lille,  1868);  Ldonce  Person,  Hist,  du  Venceslas  de  Rotrou, 
suivie  de  notes  critiques  el  biographiques  (1882).  in  which  .many 
legends  about  Rotrou  are  discredited;  Hist,  du  v6ritable  Saint 
Genest  de  Rotrou  (1883),  Les  Pdpiers  de  Pierre  Rotrou  de  Saudre- 
ville  (1883);  Henri  Chardon.  La  Vie  de  Rotrou  mieux  connue  (1884): 
and  Georg  Ste£fens,  Jean  de  Rotrou  als  Nachakmer  Lope  dc  Vega's 
(Berlin,  1891). 

ROTTA,  Cheotta,  Hrotta  (Fr.  Citkare,  fotU;  Ger,  Cy- 
tkara^  Rotta),  a  medieval  stringed  instmment  derived  from 
the  Greek  dthant.  The  rotta  possessed,  in  common  with  all 
other  forerunners  of  the  violin,  the  chief  stmctural  features 
ol  the  cithara,  i.e,  the  box  sound-chest  composed'  of  back 


and  belly  either  flat  or  delicately  arched  connected  by  ribs. 
The  rotta  represents  the  first  step  m  the  evolution  of  the  cithara, 
when  arms  and  cross-bar  were  replaced  by  a  frame  joined  to 
the  body,  the  strings  being  usually  restricted  to  eight  or  less. 
Examples  of  these  early  rottas  abound  in  miniatures  from 
the  8th  to  the  X2th  century  or  even  the  14th,  such  as  Cotton 
MS.  Vespasian  A.  I.  (Brit.  Mus.),  700  a.d.,  and  the  MS.  copy 
in  the  Durham  Cathedral  Library  of  the  Cassiodorus  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms^  manu  Bedae.  The  most  interesting 
is  a  real  specimen  of  wood  found  in  an  Alamannic  tomb  of 
the  4th  to  the  7th  century  at  Oberflacht*  in  the  Black  Forest, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  V5lker  Museum,  Berlin. 

The  next  step  was  the  addition  of  a  finger-board  and  the  con- 
sequent reduction  o'f  the  strings  to  three  or  four,  since  each  string 
was  now  capable  of  producing  several  notes.  In  the  Caro- 
lingian  Bible  presented  to  Charles  the  Bald'  by  C>>unt  Vivian 
of  Tours  there  is  a  fine  example  of  the  rotta  at  this  stage,  in 
which  the  artist  has  reproduced  the  position  of  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  stopping  the  strings,  and  of  the  right  hand  pluck- 
ing them.  The  same  instrument  occurs  in  a  companion  Bible, 
known  as  the  Bible  of  St  Paul  because  it  was  preserved 
in  the  monastery  of  that  name  "  without  the  walls  "  at  Rome. 
Although  these  MSS.  were  executed  in  the  9th  century,  they 
do  not  represent  contemporary  scenes,  but  were  inspired  by 
Romano-Christian  models,  if  not  actually  copied  from  older 
MSS.  This  is  the  only  representation  yet  found  of  the  finger 
board  thus  applied  to  the  rotta.  In  the  final  transition  pre 
ceding  the  transformation  into  the  guitar,  the  rotta  appears  as 
a  guitar-shaped  instrument  without  neck  or  head  and  having 
a  hole  large  enough  to  allow  the  hand  to  pass  through  left  in 
the  body  on  each  side  of  the  strings.  At  first  this  instrument, 
which  developed  into  the  crwth,  was  twanged  with  the  fingers, 
but  in  the  nth  century  it  was  played  wiUi  a  bow,,  the  bridge 
having  been  slightly  raised  on  feet. 

The  first  (and  perhaps  also  the  second)  of  these  tranntions  was 
accomplished  in  the  Christian  East,  where,  however,  the  upper 
frame  of  the  earliest  Tx>tta  seems  to  have  been  at  once  discarded  in 
favour  of  a  long  neck  with  frets,  for  which  the  tanbur  undoubtedly 
supplied  the  idea.  This  evolution  is  to  be  traced  in  the  miniatures 
of  a  single  MS.,  which  supplies  examples  of  all  the  tranations.  The 
miniatures  illustrate  the  Psalms  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter;  they  were 
beyond  doubt  originally  designed  to  accompany  a  Greek  or  Syriac 
version.*  The  Utrecht  Psalter,  executed  in  the  diocese  of  Reims 
under  Anglo-Saxon  influence  during  the  9th  century,  is  no  servile 
copy,  but  it  owes  much  of  its  ins(nration  and  local  colour  to  an 
unknown  Greek  or  Syrian  prototype. 

As  soon  as  the  neck  was  addea  to  the  guitar-shaped  bodXf  the 
instmment  ceased  to  be  a  rotta  and  became  a  guitar  (0.V.),  or  a 
guitar-fiddle  (g.v.)  if  played  with  the  bow.  Of  the  rotta,  tnere  were 
two  distinct  types,  the  one  derived  from  the  cithara,  the  rotta  proper, 
and  the  other  derived  from  the  lyre,  which  survived  to  the  i8th 
century  as  the  Welsh  crwth.  Although  the  various  forms  of  the 
name  came  to  be  applied  somewhat  indiscriminately  in  different 
countries  and  epochs  to  both  types,  yet  the  stmctunl  features  of 
both  remained  tme  to  their  respective  archetypes. 

The  words  rotta  in  England  and  cythara  m  (jermany  seem  to 
have  clung  more  especially  to  the  first  of  these  typesj  while  the  forms 
crwth,  crowd,  crouth  were  reserved  for  the  bowed  mstmments,  the 
earliest  of  which  appeared  in  the  nth  century.* 

The  crwth  or  crowd,  sp  popular  in  England  during  the  X4th  century, 
does  not  seem  to  have  won  equal  favour  in  Germany,  where  at  that 
time  the  nidel  or  guitar-fiddle  had  been  popularized  by  the  minne- 
singers. The  crwth  derived  from  the  lyre  underwent  no  further 
development.  (K.  S.) 

ROTTENBURG,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Germany,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wlirttemberg,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Neckar,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges  connecting  the 

'  Both  miniatures  are  reproduced  by  J.  O.  Westwood  b  Facsimiles 
(London,  1868). 

*  Reproduced  in  Jahreskefte  d.  WUrtewib.  Altertumt  Ver,  voL  iiL 
(Stuttgart,  1846),  pi.  viii.  figs.  10  and  II. 

*  See  Facsimile,  by  Comte  Augustc  de  Bastard  (Pans,  1883). 

*  The  whole  case  of  this  much-discussed  Psalter,  with  risumis  of 
the  principal  writings  on  the  subject  of  facsimiles  of  the  miniatures 
bearing  on  the  evolution  of  the  cithara,  will  be  found  in  Kathleen 
Schlestnger's  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra,  pp.  343-82  and  pL  iiL, 
vi.  and  vii.  (London,  1909). 

*  See  Kathleen  Schlesinger,  op.  eil.,  pp.  334,  338-39  n.  and  441- 
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town  with  the  suburb  of  Ehfngen,  7  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Tubingen. 
Pop.  (1905)  75S4.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  possesses  the  fine  Gothic  cathedral  of  St  Martin;  several 
other  churches;  an  old  castle  now  used  as  a  prison;  and  a 
buUding,  formerly  a  Jesuit  monastery  and  now  the  residence 
of  the  bishop.  The  chief  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  screws,  watches  and  beer,  tanning  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  and  hops.  Rottenburg  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Austria  in  1281  and  into  that  of  WUrttemberg  in  1805. 
Near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  the  Roman  station  of  Sumalo- 
cenna  or  Salmulocenae. 

ROTTERDAM,  a  city  of  Holland  in  the  province  of  South 
HoUand,  on  both  banks  of  the  New  Maas,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  canalized  Rotte,  and  a  junction  station  14!  m.  by  rail 
S.S.E.  of  the  Hague.  Steam  tramways  connect  it  with  Schie- 
dam, and  with  Numansdorp  on  the  south  of  the  island  of  Beier- 
land,  and  there  is  a  regular  service  of  steamers  by  river  and 
canal  to  Antwerp  by  way  of  the  South  Holland  and  Zeeland 
Islands  and  in  every  direction.  The  population  of  the  city 
was  about  30,000  in  1632;  53,212  in  1796;  105,858  in  x86o; 
and  379,017  in  1905.  Its  shipping  facilities  have  raised  Rotter- 
dam to  the  position  of  the  first  commercial  city  of  Holland. 
By  means  of  the  New  Waterway  (1869-^)  to  the  Hook  of 
Holland  it  is  accessible  for  the  largest  ships.  The  principal 
quay  is  the  Boompjes  ("  little  trees "),  forming  the  river- 
front on  the  north  side.  Although  originally  situated  exclu- 
sively on  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the  Ma^,  in  1869  Rotterdam 
was  extended  to  the  southern  shore  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
commune  of  Feienoord;  while  in  1886  Delftshaven  on  the 
west,  and  in  1895  Charlois  on  the  south-west  and  Kralingen  on 
the  east,  were  also  mcorporated.  The  river  is  spanned  by  a 
road  bridge  (1878)  and  a  railway  bridge  (1877)  passing  from 
the  Boompjes  to  the  North  Island,  whence  they  are  continued 
to  the  farther  shore  by  swing-bridges  through  which  the  largest 
ships  can  pass  to  the  upper  river.  These  bridges  prove  useful 
in  breaking  up  the  ice  which  forms  above  them  in  winter.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  river  are  numerous  large  docks  and 
wharves,  while  the  city  proper  on  the  north  side  consists  of  a 
labyrinth  of  basins  and  canals  with  tree-bordered  quays. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Beursplein,  or  Exchange 
Square,  with  the  large  general  post  office  (1875),  ^^^ 
"  Amicitia "  club,  and  the  exchange  itself  (1723).  .Behind 
the  exchange  b  the  great  market-place,  built  on  vaulting  over 
a  canal,  and  containing  a  bronze  statue  of  Erasmus,  who  was 
bom  in  Rotterdam  in  1467.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  Hendrik 
de  Keyser,  and  was  erected  in  1622  (the  inscription  being 
added  in  1677)  to  replace  an  older  one.  Beyond  the  market- 
place is  the  High  Street,  which  runs  along  the  top  of  the  Maas 
Dyke.  On  the  west  of  the  city  a  pretty  road  planted  with 
trees  and  grass  plots  leads  from  Uie  Zoological  Gardens  (1857), 
on  the  north  to  the  small  park  overlooking  the  river.  In  the 
park  is  a  statue  of  the  popular  poet  Hendrik  Tollens  (d.  1856), 
a  native  of  the  city.  Among  the  churches  of  Rotterdam  arc 
an  English  church,  originally  built  by  the  ist  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, whose  arms  may  be  seen  with  the  royal  arms  over 
the  entrance.  The  Groote  Kerk,  or  Laurens  Kerk  (end  of  the 
X 5th' century),  contains  a  fine  brass  screen  (17 15),  a  celebrated 
organ  with  nearly  5000  pipes,  and  the  monuments  of  Admirals 
Witte  de  Witte  (d.  1658),  Kortenaer  (d.  1665),  and  van  Brakcl 
(d.  1690},  and  other  Dutch  naval  heroes.  The  lofty  tower 
commands  an  extensive  view.  In  the  New  Market  adjoining 
is  a  fountain  adorned  with  sculptures  erected  in  1874  to  com- 
memorate the  jubilee  of  the  restoration  of  Dutch  independence 
(1813).  The  museums  of  the  city  comprise  an  ethnographical 
milseum,  the  maritime  museum  established  by  the  Yacht 
Club  in  1874,  and  the  Boyman's  Museum  (1867)  containing 
pictures,  drawings  and  engravings,  as  well  as  the  town  library. 
Of  the  original  collection  of  pictures  bequeathed  by  F.  J.  O. 
Boyman  in  1847,  more  than  half  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1864; 
but  the  collection  has  been  enlarged  since  and  is  representative 
of  both  ancient  and  modem  artists.  Close  to  the  museum 
is  a  statue  of  the  statesman  Cysbert  Karel  van  Hogendorp 


(i  762-1834),  a  native  of  the  city.  Among  the  remaining 
buildings  must  be  mentioned  the  town  hall  (17th  century; 
restored  1823),  the  court-house,  the  concert-hall  <Mf  the  **  Har- 
monic "  club,  the  record  office  (1900),  the  Ueskabuiet,  or  sub- 
scription library  and  reading-rooms,  and  the  teo-storeyeii 
WUU  Huts  (1897),  which  is  used  for  offices  and  is  one  of  the 
highest  private  buildings  on  the  Continent. 

The  industries  comprise  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  dgats, 
margarine,  rope;  leather,'  &c.,  and  there  are  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries and  sugar  refineries.  The  gas,  dectridty  (1894)  and 
waterworks  (1870)  are  under  municipal  controL  Shipbuilding 
yards  extend  above  and  below  the  dty,  one  <A  the  earliest 
being  that  of  the  Netherlands  Steamboat  Company  (1825). 
It  is,  however,  as  a  commercial  rather  than  as  a  manufactiir- 
ing  dty  that  Rotterdam  is  distinguided,  its  progress  in  this 
respect  having  been  very  striking.  Between  1850  and  igoi 
the  area  of  cuials  and  docks  in  use  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
increased  from  96  to  over  30a  Acres,  about  £2,000,000  havi&g 
been  spent  on  Uie  buUding  of  docks  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
17th  century.  Besides  its  maritime  trade  Rotterdam  has  aa 
extensive  river  traffic,  not  <»ily  with  Holland,  but  abo  with 
Belgium  and  Germany.  Its  overseas  trade  is  principally 
with  the  Dutch  colonies,  New  York,  La  PlaU  and  the  cast 
and  west  coasts  of  Africa;  The  great  harbour  works  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  lequired  to  accommodate  this  growing 
trade  were  planned  by  the  engmeer  Stieltjes  (d.  2878), 
who  has  a  montmient  on  the  North  Island.  Be^des  being 
easily  accessible  from  the  river  and  connected  with  the  rail- 
ways, the  docks  are  provided  with  every  facility  for  coaling 
and  loading  or  discharging  cargoes.  The  larger  pa^ptigrT 
steamers  of  the  Rotterdan^che  Lloyd  to  Netherlands  Indis 
and  of  the  Holland-American  Steamship  Company  (the  two 
principal  passenger  and  cargo  steamship  companies  at  Rotter- 
dam) have  their  berths  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  In  the 
centre  of  the  river  there  is  accommodation  for  over  thirty 
vessels  at  the  mooring  buoys.  '  The  increase  in  the  hnport- 
ance  of  Rotterdam  as  a  port,  qpart  from  the  devdopmcnt 
of  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands  generally,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  in  1846  only  31%  <rf  the  total  trade  of 
the  country  passed  through  the  port,  in  1883  the  propM- 
tion  was  50%;  in  the  same  year  43*75%  of  the  total 
number  of  vessels  engaged  m  Dutch  trade  used  the  port  of 
Rotterdam,  whereas  in.  1850  the  proportion  was  only  35-77 %> 
The  average  number  of  all  vessels  using  the  pent  annually 
during  the  decade  1897-1906  was  7228  of  11,163,624  tons,  but 
a  steady  increase  was  recorded  during  this  period,  from  6212 
ships  of  8,434,032  tons  in  1897  to  8570  ships  of  14,572,246  toes 
in  1906. 

Rotterdam  probably  owes  its  enstence  to  two  castles,  wiadk 
exbted  in  feudal  times.  In  1299  John  I.,  count  of  HoIIaiid, 
granted  to  the  people  of  Rotterdam  the  same  rights  as  wne 
enjoyed  by  the  burghers  of  Beverwijk,  which  were  jdrnliral 
with  those  of  Haarlem  (K.  Hegel,  SUUUe  und  Cildm,  x8gi. 
Bd.  ii.).  This  privilege  marks  the  origin  of  the  town.  In  1489 
it  was  surprised  by  Francis  van  Brederode,  and  m  1572  it  wai 
plundered  by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  in  possession  for  four 
months.  It  continued  to  mcrease  in  size,  various  extessiaos 
of  its  boundaries  being  made,  and  its  trading  importance  b 
to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  its  commercial  intercourse  with 
England. 

ROTTWEIU  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  WGxttem- 
berg,  lying  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar,  46  m.  S.W. 
of  Tubingen  by  niil.  Pop.  (1905)  9008.  It  is  partly  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  contains  two  fine  dhurches,  tlM  Gothic  HciUge- 
Kreuz-kirche,  built  iii  the  X4th  century  and  rcst<»ed  in  18^ 
and  the  Capellen-kirche  with  a  Gothic  spire  330  ft.  hi|^  It 
has  a  medieval  town  hall,  several  schools  and  a  musenin  of 
antiquities.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  coUectwn  of  sculp- 
tures and  pictures  of  old  German  art  in  the  chapd  of  St  Law- 
rence, where  there  is  also  a  Roman  mosaic,  fotmd  in  the  vidsitf . 
portraying  Orphe\is  in  the  centre  and,  at  the  sides,  RittaB 
chariot-races   and   gladiators.    The  induaUics  of  the  pbce 
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embrace  the  manufacture  of  powder,  locomotives,  machinery, 

cotton,  leather  and  beer.    There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in 

live  stock,  agricultural  produce  and  wine. 

Rottweil-Altstadt,  which  lies  about  i  m.  to  the  south,  was 

a  Roman  colony.     It  has  an  old  church  and  a  Cistercian 

nunnery  founded  in  x 221  and  dissolved  in  1838.    Near  the  town 

is  Wilhelmshall,  with  saline  springs.    In  the  X3th  century  Rott- 

weil  became  a  free  imperial  city  and  was  subsequently  the  seat 

of  an  imperial  court  of  law,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extended 

over  Swabia,  the  Rhineland  and  Alsace.    The  functions  of 

this  tribunal  came  to  an  end  in  1784.    In  1803  Rottweil  passed 

into  the  possession  of  WUrttembcxg. 

See  Ruckgaber,  GtsekichU  4er  Sladt  RottweU  (3  vols.,  Rottweil, 
183s);  and  Greiner,  Das  ilten  RedU  der  Rtickutadt  RaUweU 
(Stuttgart,  1900). 

ROTUMAH  (Rotnma,  Rotuam  or  Grcnville),  an  island  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  in, 12'  30'  S.,  177"  E.,  about  300  m.  N.  by 
W.  of  Fiji,  of  which  British  colony  it  is  a  dependency.  Its  area 
is  14  sq.  m.,  and  its  extreme  elevation  800  ft.  It  is  surrounded 
by  coral  reefs,  and  is  richly  wooded.  Several  islets  lie  round  it. 
The  population  is  about  2200,  the  natives  being  Polynesian, 
though  their  language  has  been  classified  as  Mclanesian.  They 
are  Wesleyans  *  or  Roman  Catholics.  The  chief  product  is 
copra.  A  European  commissioner  resides.  Local  laws,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  legislative  council  of  Fiji,  are  promul- 
gated by  a  regulation  board,  composed  of  the  commissioner, 
native  chiefs  of  the  seven  districts  into  which  the  island  is 
divided,  and  two  native  magistrates.  Rotumah  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Edwards. of  the  "Pandora"  in  2791,  and  was 
annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  x88x. 

ROUAULT,  JOACHIM  (d.  X478),  French  soldier,  was  a 
member  of  an  old  family  of  Poitou.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XI.)  and  became  his  premier  squire. 
He  followed  Louis  in  his  expedition  against  the  Swiss  in  X444, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  England  in  X448,  and 
received  the  posts  of  governor  of  Blaye  and  Fronsac  and  con- 
stable of  Bordeaux.  After  taking  an  important  part  in  the 
battle  of  Castillon  (1453),  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  John  Talbot,  xst  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  he  fought  against 
John  v.,  count  of  Armagnac,  in  1455,  and  in  the  following  year 
made  a  fruitless  expedition  into  Scotland.  He  took  part  in 
the  campaign  in  Catalonia,  and  became  marshal  of  France 
in  1461,  and  governor  of  Paris  in  X47X.  In  X47X  and  1472 
he  defended  Amiens  and  Beauvais  against  the  Burgundians. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  disgraced  by  Louis  XI.,  and 

sentenced  to  banishment  and  the  confiscation  of  liis  property. 

(Nl.  ?.•) 

ROUBAIX,  a  manufacturing  town  of  northern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Nord,  6  m.  N.E.  of  Lille  on  the  railway  to  Ghent. 
Pop.  (1906)  X  19,955.  Roubaix  is  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  Belgian  frontier  on  the  Roubaix  Canal,  which  connects  the 
lower  Deule  with  the  Scheldt  by  way  of  the  Marcq  and  the 
Espierre.  Tramways  connect  the  town  with  Lille  and  with 
the  neighbouring  commtmes  of  Tourcoing  (pop.  62,694),  Croix 
(pop.  16,292)  and  Wattrelos  (pop.  X4,6x8),  with  which  it  unites 
to  form  one  great  industrid  centre.  The  chief  business  of 
Roubaix  is  the  woollen  manufacture,  but  cotton,  silk  and  other 
materials  are  also  produced.  The  chief  of  these  are  fancy  and 
figured  stuffs  for  garments,  velvet  and  upholstering  fabrics. 
Wool-combing  and  wool-dressing  works,  spinning-mills,  weaving 
establishments,  dye-houses  and  printing-works  occupy  some 
50,000  work-people,  and  four  hundred  firms  act  as  commission 
agents  for  the  sale  of  raw  material  and  the-  other  requisites 
for  the  industry.  Power  is  supplied  chiefly  by  steam,  less 
than  5000  out  of  28,000  looms  being  hand-looms.  There  are 
breweries,  rubber-works,  metal  foundries  and  machinery-works 
in  the  town.  Tomato  and  grape  growing  under  glass  for  the 
winter  market  is  extensively  prosecuted.  To  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  artistic  taste  which  has  made  the  industry  of  Rou- 
baix a  succea,  schools  have  been  multiplied.  By  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  town  and  the  state  the  national  school  of  industrial 
arts  was  founded  in  1883.    This  is  a  small  university  of  art, 


commerce  and  industry,  the  twenty-two  courses  of  which 
include  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  useful  in  any  of  those 
piusuits.  Among  the  public  institutions  are  the  tribunal  of 
commerce  and  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  exchange,  a 
board  of  trade-arbitration  and  the  establishment  {bureau  de 
conditiannement)  for  determining  the  nature  and  weight  of  silk, 
wool  and  cotton. 

The  prosperity  of  Roubaix  had  its  origin  in  the  first  factory 
franchise  granted  in  1469  by  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
to  Peter,  lord  of  Roubaix,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of 
Brittany.  In  the  x8th  century  Roubaix  suffered  from  the 
jealousy  of  Lille  of  which  it  was  a  dependency,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  19th  century  that  its  industries  acquired  real  importance. 
The  population,  which  in  1804  was  only  8700,  had  risen  in  x86x 
to  40,000,  in  x866  to  65,000,  and  in  X876  to  83,00a  . 

ROUBIUAC  (more  correctly  Roubixxac),  LOUIS  FRAN- 
COIS (1695-X762),  French  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Lyons  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Balthasar  of  Dresden  and  of  N.  Coustou. 
It  is  generally  stated  that  he  settled  in  London  about  1720, 
but  as  he  took  the  second  grand  prize  for  sculpture  in  1730, 
while  still  a  pupil  of  Coustou,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  visited 
England  at  an  earlier  date.  The  date  1744,  as  given  by 
Dussieux,  is  incorrect.  He  was  at  once  patronized  by  Walpole 
and  soon  became  the  most  popular  sculptor  in  England,  super- 
seding the  success  of  the  Fleming  Rysbraeck  and  even  of 
Scheemakers.  He  died  on  the  xith  of  January  X762,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Martin-in-therFields.  Roubiliac 
was  largely  employed  for  portrait  statues  and  busts,  and 
especially  for  sepulchral  monuments.  His  chief  works  in 
Westminster  Abbey  are  the  monuments  of  Handel,  Admiral 
Warren,  Marshal  Wade,  Mrs  Nightingale  and  the  duke  of 
Argyll,  the  last  of  these  being  the  first  work  which  established 
Roubiliac's  fame  as  a  sculptor.  The  statues  of  George  I., 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  at  Cambridge, 
and  of  George  II.  erected  in  Golden  Square,  London,  were 
also  his  work.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  possesses  a  series 
of  busts  of  distinguished  members  of  the  college  by  him. 
Roubiliac  possessed  skill  in  portraiture  and  was  technically  a 
master,  but  lived  at  a  time  when  his  art  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb. 
His  figures  are  frequently  uneasy,  devoid  of  dignity  and 
sculpturesque  breadth,  and  his  draperies  treated  in  a  manner 
more  suited  to  painting  than  sculpture.  There  are,  however, 
noteworthy  exceptions,  his  bust  of  Pope,  for  example,  reaching 
a  high  standard.  More  often,  however,  his  striving  after 
dramatic  effect  detracts  from  repose  of  attitude. 

His  roost  celebrated  work,  the  Nightineale  monument,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  a  marvel  of  technical  skill,  is  saved  from  beinjg; 
ludicrous  by  its  ghastly  and  even  impressive  hideousnesa.  On  this 
the  dyiDg  wife  is  represented  as  sinking  in  the  aims  of  her  husband, 
who  in  vain  strives  to  ward  off  a  dart  which  Death  is  aiming  at  her. 
The  lower  part  of  the  monument,  on  which  the  two  portrait  figures 
stand,  is  snaped  like  a  tomb,  out  of  the  opening  door  of  which 
Death,  as  a  half-veiled  skeleton,  is  bursting  lorth.  ^  The  celebrated 
bust  of  Shakespeare,  known  as  the  Davenant  bust,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Garrick  Club,  London,  must  be  attributed  to  Roubiliac.  The 
statue  of  Shakespeare,  a  commission  from  David  Garrick,  and 
bequeathed  by  the  actor  to  the  English  nation,  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  shows  the  talent  of  the  sculptor  in  a  flattering  light. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  none  of  hb  work  is  recorded  in  France,  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  education. 

See  Le  Roy  de  Sainte-Croix,  Vie  et  otarages  de  L.  P.  RoubiUae, 
sculftleur  lyonnaU  {169^-1762)  (Paris,  1882).  (An  extremely  laxe 
work,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  the  National  Art  Libtary,  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  London.)  Allan  Cunningham. 
The  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  BriHsk  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects,  vol.  3,  pp.  31-67  (London,  1830)— the  fount  ol  informa- 
tion of  later  biographies.  Dutton  Cook,  Art  in  England  ("A 
Sculptor's  Life  in  the  Past  Centuiy'*}  (London,  18^);  Austin 
Dobson,  The  Matasine  of  Art,  "  Little  Roubiliac,"  vol.  17,  pp.  202 
and  231  (London,  1894).  See  also  J.  T.  Smith,  NoUehens  and  kis 
Times  (London.  I829  passim).  Henry  B.  Wheatley  has  also 
devoted  rcseareh  to  the  work  and  life  of  Roubiliac       (M.  H.  S.) 

ROUGHER,  JEAN  ANTOINB  (x74S-i794)t  'French  poet, 
the  son  of  a  tailor  of  Montpellier,  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of 
February  1745.  By  an  epithalamium  on  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  he  gained  the  favour  of  Turgot,  and  obtained 
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a  sal(-Uz  cdlectonlup.  Hts  poem  was  entitled  Les  Mots; 
it  appeaMd  in  1779,  was  praised  in  MS.,  damned  in  print 
and  restored  to  a  just  appredatkm  by  tbe  students  of  litcnture 
of  tbe  iQtb  centuiy.  It  bas  tbe  drawbacks  of  merely  didactic- 
descriptive  poetry  on  tbe  great  scale,  but  occasionally  diqilays 
mncb  grace  and  tfixit,  Tbe  malidous  wit  oi  Rivarol's  mol 
on  tbe  ill-success  of  tbe  poem,  "  Cest  le  plus  beau  naufrage  du 
ahde"  is  not  intdligible  unlos  it  is  said  tbat  one  of  tbe  most 
elaborate  passages  describes  a  sbipwreck.  Roucber  was  a 
dttdple  of  Voltaire,  and  tberefore  a  friend  of  tbe  Revolution, 
but  be  remained  moderate  in  bis  opinions.  He  frequently 
presided  over  an  anti-Jacobin  dub,  and  denounced  tbe  tyranny 
of  tbe  popular  demagogues  in  supplements  publisbed  witb  tbe 
Jcunial  de  Paris  in  1793.  He  was  arrested  on  the  4tb  of 
October  1793,  and,  accused  of  being  tbe  leader  of  a  conspiracy 
among  tbe  prisoners  at  Saint  Lazare,  was  sent  to  the  guillotine 
on  the  same  tumbril  witb  his  friend  Andr£  Ch^nier  on  tbe 
35tb  of  July  1794.  Roucber  translated  in  1790  Adam  Smith's 
WeaUk  of  Nations.  His  letters  from  prison  were  edited  by  his 
son-in-law  under  the  title  of  CotuoUUions  de  ma  captiviU  (1797), 
and  his  death  was  made  tbe  subject  of  a  tragedy  in  1834  by 
bis  brother  Clatide  Roucher-Deratte,  a  voluminous  writer. 

See  A.  Guillob,  PendaiU  la  temur,  la  pdHe  Roucher,  1745-1704 
(1890),  founded  on  the  poet's  papers  by  one  of  his  desccnaants. 

UOJJt,  a  dissipated  debaudiee.  The  word  is  French,  and 
its  original  meaning  was  "broken  on  the  wheel."  Breaking 
on  the  wheel  was  a  form  of  execution  reserved  in  France,  and 
some  other  coimtries,  for  crimes  of  peculiar  atrocity.  A  roui^ 
therefore,  came  by  a  natural  process  to  be  understood  to  mean 
a  man  morally  worse  than  a  pendard  or  gallows-bird,  who 
only  deserved  hanging  for  common  crimes.  He  was  also  a 
leader  in  wickedness,  since  the  chief  of  ^  gang  of  brigands 
(for  instance)  would  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  while  his  obscure 
followers  were  merely  hanged.  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  regent  of  France  from  17x5  to  1723,  gave  the  term  the  sense 
of  impious  and  callous  debauchee,  which  it  has  borne  since 
his  time,  by  habitually  applying  it  to  the  very  bad  male  company 
who  amused  his  privacy  and  his  leisure.  The  locus  dassicus 
for  the  origin  of  this  use  of  the  epithet  is  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Saint-Simon  (vol.  xiL  pp.  441-46,  ed.  Ch£ruel  and  R^nier, 
Paris,  1873-86). 

ROUELLB,  GUIUAUHB  FRANCOIS  (X703-X770),  French 
chemist,  was  bom  in  1703  at  Mathieu,  near  Caen.  He  started 
as  an  apothecary,  but  in  X743  he  was  appointed  experimental 
demonstrator  of  chemistry  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  especially  influential  and  popular  as  a  teacher, 
numbering  Lavoisier  and  J.  L.  Proust  among  his  pupils. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  the  vivadty  and.  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  lectured,  of  the  absent-mindedness  which  sometimes 
led  him,  forgetting  that  his  pupils  could  not  hear  what  he  was 
saying,  to  continue  his  explanations  while  he  was  out  of  the 
classroom  looking  for  some  piece  of  apparatus,  and  of  the 
vigorous  tirades,  generally  culminating  in  the  epithet  "  plagi- 
aire,"  in  which  be  used  to  indulge  against,  men  with  whom 
be  disagreed  (HOfer,  HisL  de  la  ckimie,  ii.  378).  His  most 
important  achievement  was  to  define  "  salts  "—a  term  formeriy 
used  in  the  most  loose  and  indetermiiuite  way — as  the  com- 
pounds formed  by  the  imion  of  adds  and  bases,  and  further 
to  distinguish  between  neutral,  basic  and  add  salts.  Other 
subjects  on  which  he  published  papers  were  the  inflammation 
of  turpentine  and  other  essential  oils  by  nitric  add,  and  the 
methods  of  embalmment  practised  by  tbe  Egyptians.  He 
died  at  Passy  on  the  3rd  of  August  1770.  He  is  known  as 
RoueUe  the  elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  younger  brother  and 
assistant,  Hilaixe  Maun  (x7 18-1779),  who,  on  his  resignation 
In  1768,  succeeded  him  as  demonstrator  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi. 

ROUEN,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine- 
Inf^rieure  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province  of  Normandy, 
on  the  Seine,  87  m.  N.W.  of  Paris  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  1 11, 402. 
The  old  dty  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  in  an  amphi- 
theatre formed  by  the  hills  which  border  the  Sdne  valley.  It 
is  surrounded  by  boulevards.    Outside  the  ellipse  formed  by 


these  lie  tbe  suburbs  of  ^lartainviBe,  St  Hihin; 
Bouvreufl  and  Cauchoise;  2\  mu  to  tbe  east  is  the  mdnstxial 
town  of  Damital  (pop.  6770),  and  in  tbe  level  plain  on  the 
opposite  bank  M  tbe  Seiine  is  the  extensive  mamifarturiag 
suburb  of  St  Sever  witb  the  industrial  towns  of  Sottevilk 
(pop.  18,096)  and  Petit  QneviDy  (pop.  14,852)  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Finally  in  tbe  centre  ell  the  river,  noitb-east 
of  St  Sever,  is  tbe  Be  Lacroix,  wfaicfa  also  forms  part  of  Rooea. 
Communication  across  tbe  Seine  is  mainfainrd  by  ferry  and 
by  three  bridges,  induding  a  foiU  bransberdmr,  or  moying  plat- 
form, slung  between  two  lofty  rolnmn^  and  propelled  by  dec- 
tridty.  Rouen  possesses  four  raOway  stalMos.  The  cxntnl 
point  of  tbe  old  town  is  tbe  Place  de  PHAtd  de  VHk,  occupied 
by  the  church  of  St  Ouen,  the  h6td  de  ville  and  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  traversed  by  the  Rue  de  la  R^pablic^ 
which  leads  from  it  past  the  cathedral  to  the  nace  de  la  Re- 
publique  and  tbe  Quai  de  Paris.  Paralld  to  this  street  to  the 
west  are  the  Rue  Beauvoisine  with  its  southern  caotimutioos, 
the  Rue  des  Cannes  and  the  Rue  Grand-Pont,  and  tbe  wide  and 
handsome  Rue  Jeanne  d'Arc  terminating  on  tbe  Quai  de  la 
Bourse.  These  thoroughfares,  which  are  all  within  tbe  boule- 
vards, are  crossed  at  right  an^es  by  tbe  Rue  de  hi  Grosse- 
Horloge  and  by  the  Rue  Thiers,  running  from  tbe  Place  Cauchoise 
on  the  west  to  the  Place  de  I'Hdtel  de  ViOe,  aitd  passing  on  the 
Idt  the  Jardin  Solferino  and  the  museum. 

The  cathedral  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  previous  cathedral 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1200,  and  its  constraction  lasted 
from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  to  which  perkMl  bdoc^ 
the  lateral  doors  of  the  west  portal,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
x6th  century,  when  the  Tour  de  Beurre  was  completed.  The 
spire  surmounting  the  central  tower,  which  b  the  highest  in 
France  (485  ft.),  is  modem.  The  westem  facade,  with  its 
profusion  of  niches,  pinnades  and  statues,  bdongs,  as  a  whole, 
to  the  Flamboyant  style.  But  the  northern  tower,  the  Tour 
St  Romain,  is  in  the  main  of  the  X2th  century,  its  upper  stage 
(with  its  steep,  pointed  rooO  having  been  added  later.  The 
southem  tower,  the  Tour  de  Beurre,  so  named  because  funds 
for  its  building  were  given  in  return  for  tbe  permission  to  eat 
butter  in  Lent,  is  of  a  type  essentially  Norman,  and  constsis 
of  a  square  tower  pierced  by  high  mullioned  windows  and 
surmounted  by  a  low,  octagonal  stmcture,  witb  a  balustrade 
and  pinnacles.  The  juxtaposition  of  these  two  towers,  so 
different  in  charaaer,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  main 
facade,  which  is  notable  besides  for  its  width.  The  portals  of 
the  transept  are  each  flanked  by  two  towers  and  deooraled 
with  sculpture  and  statuary.  That  to  tbe  north,  the  POitail 
des  Libraires,  looks  upon  the  Cour  des  Libraires,  once  the  resort 
of  the  booksellers  of  Rouen.  That  to  the  south  is  known  as 
the  PortaO  de  la  (lalende.  The  plan  of  the  church  comi»ises 
a  nave  with  aisles  and  lateral  chapels,  a  transept  and  a  cboir 
with  ambulatory.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  tbe  interior 
is  the  Lady  Chapel  (1302-20)  behind  the  choir  witb  tbe  tombs 
(15x8-25)  of  Cardinal  Georges  d'Amboise  and  his  nephew,  the 
statuary  of  which,  induding  the  kneeling  statues  of  the  two 
cardinals,  is  of  the  finest  Renaissance  workmanship.  The  chapd 
also  contains  tbe  tomb  (1536-44)  of  Louis  de  Br£26,  seneschal  of 
Normandy.  Behind  the  cathedral  is  the  archiepisoopal  palace, 
a  building  of  the  X4lh  and  X5th  centuries. 

St  Ouen,  formerly  the  church  of  an  abbey  dating  to  the 
Roman  period  and  reorganized  by  Archbishop  St  Ouen  in  the 
7th  century,  exceeds  the  cathedral  in  length  as  wdl  as  in  purity 
of  style.  In  spite  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  second  and  third, 
the  Radiant  and  Flamboyant  types  of  Gothic  arcbitectore, 
the  building,  as  a  whole,  presents  a  unity  which  even  the  modera 
facade  has  failed  to  mar.  It  was  founded  in  X318  in  place  of 
a  Romsinesque  church  which  previously  occupied  tbe  site  and 
of  which  the  only  relic  is  the  chapel  in  the  south  transept.  The 
choir  alone  was  constmcted  in  the  X4th  century.  The  na\^  df 
the  church  belongs  to  the  X5th  century,  by  the  end  oi  which 
the  central  tower  with  its  octagonal  lantern  and  four  flanking 
turrets  had  been  erected.  The  building  of  the  western  facade, 
which  is  flanked  by  two  towers,  was  nbt  undertaken  tiB  1846^^ 
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The  walls  of  th«  church  are  pierced  by  windows  filled  with 
stained  glass  of  the  14th,  isth  and  x6th  centuries  and  cover 
more  space  than  is  usual  even  in  French  Gothic  churches.  The 
Portail  des  Marmousets,  the  entrance  to  the  south  transept, 
has  a  projecting  porch,  behind  and  above  which  rises  a  mag- 
nificent rose  window.  The  north  fa^de  has  no  entrance.  In 
the  interior,  now  despoiled  of  many  artistic  treasures,  there  is 
an  organ-case  dating  from  1630  and  a  railing  of  the  i8th  century 
surrounding  the  choir. 

The  church  of  St  Madou,  behind  the  cathedral,  begun  in 
1437  and  finished  early  in  the  z6th  century,  is  a  rich  exan\ple 
of  the  Flamboyant  style,  the  characteristics  of  which  are 
specially  displayed  in  the  decoration  of  the  facade  and  the 
tracery  of  the  portal  with  its  five  arched  openings.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  carving  attributed  to  Jean  Goujon  which  appears  on 
the  western  doors  and  in- other  parts  of  the  church,  and  has  a 
handsome  organ-loft  reached  by  a  graceful  open  staircase, 
and  stained  glass  of  the  xsth  and  x6th  centuries.  The  spire 
above  the  central  tower  is  modem  and  was  finished  in  1869. 
Close  by  the  church  is  the  old  parish  cemetery  called  the  Altre 
de  St  Madou;  it  is  surrounded  by  wooden  galleries  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  supported  on  stone  pillars  on  which  are 
sculptures  representing  a  dance  of  death. 

The  church  of  St  Vincent,  near  the  Seine,  is  a  building  of  the 
16th  century  and  contains  the  finest  stained-glass  windows 
in  Rouen;  those  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  by  Engrand  and 
Jean  le  Prince,  artists  of  Beauvais,  are  the  most  noted.  The 
stained  glass  in  the  churches  of  St  Patrice  (i6th  century)  and 
St  Godard  (late  15th  century)  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  St 
Vincent.  Among  the  less  important  ecclesiastical  buildings 
of  Rouen  are  the  churches  of  St  Gervais,  St  Romain,  St  Laurent, 
St  Vivien,  and  the  tower  of  St  Andr£,  a  relic  of  an  old  church 
of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries. 

The  most  important  secular  building  in  Rouen  is  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  once  the  seat  of  the  exchequer  and,  later,  of  the  parle- 
ment  of  Normandy.  It  is  in  the  late  Gothic  style  and  consbts 
of  a  main  building  flanked  by  two  wings.  The  left  wing,  known 
as  the  Salle  des  Procureurs,  was  erected  in  1493  ^^^  1^  remark- 
able for  its  lofty  barrel-roof  of  timber.  South  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  is  the  Porte  de  la  Grosse  Horloge,  an  arcade  spanning 
the  street  and  surmounted  by  a  large  clock  of  the  isth  century 
with  two  dials.  The  Tour  de  la  Grosse  Horloge,  which  rises 
beside  the  arcade,  was  built  in  1389.  The  tower  known  as 
the  Tour  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  the  scene  of  her  trial,  and  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  castle  built  by  Philip  Augustus  early 
in  the  13th  century.  The  Porte  Guillaume-Lion,  opening  on  to 
the  Quai  de  Paris,  is  a  handsome  gateway  built  in  1749. 

There  are  numerous  old  houses  in  Rouen  in  the  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  styles.  The  H6tel  de  Bourgtheroulde,  the  most 
famous  of  them,  is  a  stone  mansion  of  the  xsth  century 
added  to  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  the  facades  of  which  are 
decorated  with  bas-reliefs  representing  scenes  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  and  allegories  from  the 
Triumphs  of  Petrarch.  Among  more  modem .  buildings  are 
the  h6tel  de  ville  of  the  x8th  century,  adjoining  the  north  side 
of  the  churth  of  St  Ouen,  the  Bourse  dating  from  the  same 
period,  and  the  Mus£e-Bibliothique  constructed  in  x88o  and 
containing  rich  collections  of  pictures  and  ceramics  and  a 
library  with  upwards  of  233,000  volumes  and  many  valuable 
MSS.  An  important  museum  of  antiquities  and  a  museum 
of  natural  history  are  contained  in  the  old  convent  of  the 
Visitation.  A  statue  of  the  composer  F.  A.  Boleldieu  overlooks 
the  Qua!  de  la  Bourse,  and  one  of  Pierre  Coraeille  stands  at 
the  westem  extremity  of  the  He  Lacroix;  both  were  natives 
of  the  town.  At  Bonsecours,  on  a  hill  on  the  Seine  a  m.  above 
Rouen,  are  the  modern  church,  which  is  a  resort  of  pilgrims,  and 
the  monument  to  Joan  of  Arc  consisting  of  three  small  Renais- 
sance buildings  with  a  statue  of  the  heroine  in  the  prindpal  one. 

Roaen  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  prefect,  a  court  of  appeal 
and  a  court  of  assizes,  and  headquarters  of  the  III.  army  corps. 
Its  public  institutbns  also  include  a  tribunal  of  first  instance. 
tribunals  of  commerce  and  of  maritime  commerce,  a  council  of 


tiadc-arbitration,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  France.  Among  its  educational  establishments  are  preparatory 
schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  of  higher  instruction  in 
science  and  literature,  lycees  and  training-colleges  for  both  sexes, 
ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  schoob  of  commerce  and  industry,  of 
architecture,  music  and  fine  arts.  All  the  more  important  nations 
have  consulates  in  the  city.  Rouen  b  an  important  centre  for  trade 
in  wines,  spirits,  erain  and  cattle.  Grain,  wine,  coal,  ti^nber  and 
petroleum  are  leading  imports.  Besides  its  manufactures  it  exports 
plaster,  sugar  and  sand.  The  principal  industries  of  Rouen  arid  its 
dbtrict  are  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton,  notably  the  manu- 
facture of  rouenneries  (cotton  fabric  woven  with  dyed  yam),  the 
printing  and  dyeing  of  the  manufactured  material  and  the  spinning 
of  flax,  hemp  and  jute;  ship-building  and  the  making  of  braces, 
shirts,  bodKca,  boots,  shoes  and  hats  b  also  carried  6n,  and  there  are 
distilleries,  petroleum-refineries  and  manufactories  of  chemicals^ 
soap,  machinery,  carding-combs  and  brushes.  The  port  of  Rouen 
comprises  the  marine  docks  below  the  Boleldieu  bridge,  and  the 
river  dock,  the  timber  dock  and  the  petroleum  dock  above  it.  There 
b  also  a  repairing  dock.  The  Seine  b  tidal  beyond  Rouen.  The 
port  b  accessible  Tor  ships  drawing  19)  to  22)  ft.  of  water,  and  its 
Quays  have  a  superficial  area  of  about  123  acnes.  It  b  served  by 
tne  lines  of  the  Orleans,  the  Western  and  the  Northern  railway 
companies,  and  these,  in  addition  to  the  waterways  connected  witn 
the  Seine,  make  Rouen  a  convenbnt  centre  for  the  distribution  of 
merchandise. 

Ratuma  or  RaiumcecSf  the  Cdtic  name  of  Rouen,  was  modified 
by  the  Romans  into  Rolomagus,  and  by  the  writers  of  medieval 
Latin  into  Rodomum,  of  which  the  present  name  b  a  corruption. 
Under  Caesar  and  the  early  emperors  the  town  was  the  capital 
of  the  Veliocasses,  a  people  of  secondary  rank,  and  it  did  not 
attain  to  any  eminence  till  it  was  made  the  centre  of  Lugdun- 
enas  Secunda  at  the  dose  of  the  3rd  century,  and  a  Uttle  later 
the  seat  of  an  archbbhop.  Rouen  owed  much  to  its  first  bbhops 
— from  St  Mello,  the  apostle  of  the  region,  who  flourished 
about  260,  to  St  Rcmigius,  who  died  in  772.  The  bbhops  built 
many  churches  and  their  tombs  became  in  turn  the  origin  of 
new  sanctuaries.  Under  Loub  le  D^bonnaiie  and  hb  successors, 
the  Normans  several  times  sacked  the  city,  but  after  the  treaty 
of  St  Clair-sur-Epte  in  9x2,  Rouen  became  the  capital  of 
Normandy  and  attained  still  greater  pro^>erity.  It  was  the 
principal  residence  of  the  dukes  and  was  the  scene  in  949  of  a 
victory  gained  by  Duke  Richard  L  over  Otto  the  Great,  emperor 
of  Germany,  Loub  d'Outremer,  king  of  France,  and  Arnold, 
count  of  Flanders.  In  X087  William  the  Conqueror,  mortally 
wotmded  at  Mantes,  died  at  Rouen.  The  succeeding  Norman 
kings  of  England  tended  to  neglect  Rouen  in  favour  of  Caen  and 
afterwards  of  Poitiers,  Le  Mans  and  Angers;  but  its  monasteries, 
local  trade  and  manufactures,  and  the  communal  organization 
which  the  dtizens  exacted  from  their  sovereigns  during  the 
course  of  the  12th  century  maintained  an  importance  which  b 
indicated  by  the  building  of  several  fine  churches,  notably 
that  of  St  Ouen.  In  X203  Rouen  was  the  scene  of  the  murder 
of  Arthur  of  Brittany  at  the  hands  of  King  John  of  England. 
Ostensibly  to  avenge  the  crime,  Plulip  Augustus  invaded 
Normandy  and  entered  the  capital  unopposed.  The  union  of 
the  province  with  the  crown  of  France  in  no  way  hindercKl 
the  prosperity  of  the  dty,  for  Philip  confirmed  its  communal 
privileges  and  built  a  new  castle.  A  convention  between  the 
merchants  of  Rouen  and  those  of  Paris  relating  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Seine  was  followed  by  treaties  with  London,  with 
the  Hanseatic  towns  and  with  Flanders  and  Champagne.  In 
X302  the  seat  of  the  exchequer  or  sovereign  court,  afterwards 
the  parlement,  of  Normandy  was  definitely  -fixed  at  Rouen, 
which  had  previously  shared  its  sessions  with  other  towns.  In 
1356  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  a  favourite  in  the  dty, 
was  arrested  within  its  waUs,  an  eVent  which  dbpleased  the 
inhabitants,  who  after  the  dbaster  at  Poitiers  supported  the 
cause  of  £tienne  Marcd.  The  revolt  of  the  Hardle  in  1382, 
caused  by  the  exactions  both  of  the  nndes  of  Charles  VI.  and 
of  the  monks  of  St  Ouen,  was  followed  by  heavy  punishment. 
In  spite  of  thb  a  stubborn  resbtance  was  offered  to  Henry  V. 
of  England  who,  after  a  long  siege,  o^upied  the  town  in  14x9. 
The  prosperity  of  Rouen  continued  under  the  Englbh  domina- 
tion, and  during  thb  period  the  greater  part  of  the  -church  of 
St  Ouen  was  constracted.  In  X43X  Joan  of  Arc  was  tried  and 
burnt  in  the  dty,  .  From  that  year  the  French  began  a  series  of 
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attempts  to  recapture  the  town,  but  they  were  unsuccessful 
tUI  1449  when  Somerset,  the  English  commander,  was  obliged 
to  surrender  the  principal  fortified  places  in  Normandy.  During 
the  close  of  the  xsth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  x6th, 
Rouen  wa^  the  metropolis  of  art  and  taste  in  France  and  was 
one  of  the  first  places  to  reflect  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance. 
During  the  wars  of  religion  the  arts  declined.  In  X563  the  town 
was  sacked  by  the  Protestants.  This  .did  not  prevent  the 
League  from  gaining  so  firm  a  footing  there  that- Henry  IV. 
besieged  it  imsuccessfully  and  only  obtained  entrance  after 
his  abjuration.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685 
lost  Rouen  many  of  its  richest  and  most  industrious  citizens  in 
the  Calvinistic  emigration.  The  town  suffered  less  from  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  than  from  the  depredations 
of  bandits  who,  under  the  Directory,  infested  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  and  were  not  suppressed  till  the  0>nsulate.  During 
the  Franco-German  War  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  invaders 
from  December  2870  till  July  1871,  and  had  to  submit  to  heavy 
requisitions. 

See  A.  Gi^niel,  Histoire  de  Rouen  pendant  Ftpmfue  eommundk, 
(Rouen,  1843);  Histoire  de  Rouen  sous  la  dominalton  anglaise  au 
guinziime  Steele  (Rouen,  1840);  N.  P^riaux,  Histoire  sommaire  el 
ckronologique  de  la  viUe  de  Rouen  (Rouen,  X874);  p.,Enlart,  Rouen 
(Paris,  1904). 

ROUEROUB  {Ruthenensis  Pagus),  one  of  the  old  provinces 
of  France,  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Rutkeni.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Auvergne,  on  the  S.  and  S,W.  by  Lan- 
guedoc,  on  the  E.  by  G^vaudan  and.the  C6vennes  and^on  the  W. 
by  (^ercy.  It  included  (i)  the  county  of  Rodez,  (2)  Haute  and 
Basse  Marche;  and  it  was  divided  between  the  dioceses  of 
Rodez  and  Vabres  (province  d'Alby  after  this  province  had 
been  separated  from  that  of  Bourges  in  X678).  Administra- 
tively it  formed  first  a  sinickaussfe,  dependent  on  Languedoc 
(Capital  Villefranche,  in  the  Basse  Marche),  and  jater  it  was 
attached  to  the  military  governments  of  Guienne  and  Gascony. 
It  was  then  part  of  the  departments  of  Aveyron  and  of  Tam- 
et-Garonne.  The  county  of  Rodez,  after  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  houses  of  Toulouse  and  Carlat,  fell  in  the  X4th 
century  into  that  of  Armagnac.  Jean  II.  of  Armagnac  having 
served  Charles  V.  faithfully  during  his  wars  with  England, 
received  from  him,  in  1374,  what  were  called  the  four  "  chAtd- 
lenies  "  with  the  "  Commun  de  la  paiz,"  a  tax  which  had  been 
established  there  to  organize  resistance  against  foreigners. 
Jean  V.  of  Armagnac  was  deprived  of  the  county  for  crime  and 
treason  against  Louis  XI.,  in  X469,  but  afterwards  it  was  given 
back  to  Charles  of  Armagnac,  who  died  without  legitimate 
issue  in  X496.  Its  possession  was  then  disputed  between  King 
Francis  I.  and  the  duke  of  Alencon,  who  at  last  compromised 
(15 19);  the  king  ceded  the  county  to  his  sister  Marguerite 
d'Angoul^me,  who  took  it  as  dowry  first  to  the  duke  of  Alengon, 
and  then  to  her  second  husband  Henri  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre. 
The  county  afterwards  passed  to  Jeanne  d'Albret,  then  to  Henri 
IV.,  and  was  joined  to  the  crown  lands  in  X5901. 

ROUGE  ("  red,"  from  Lat.  rubeus),  a  French  name  applied  to 
various  colouring  substances  of  a  brilliant  carmine  tint,  especi- 
ally when  tised  as  cosmetics.  The  best  of  these  preparations 
are  such  as  have  for  their  basis  carthamine,  obtained  from 
the  safflower  (jCarlkamus  Hnctorius).  The  Chinese  prepare 
a  rouge,  said  to  be  from  safflower,  which,  spread  on  the  cards 
on  which  it  is  sold,  has  a  brilliant  metallic  green  lustre,  but 
when  moistened  and  applied  to  the  skin  assumes  a  delicate 
carmine  tint.  Jeweller's  rouge  for  polishing  plate  is  a  fine  red 
iron  oxide  prepared  by  calcination  from  ferrous  sulphate  (green 
vitriol). 

ROyOET  DE  U8LB,  CLAUDE  JOSEPH  (1760-1836),  French 
author,  was  bom  on  the  xoth  of  May  1760,  at  Lons-le-Saunier 
(Jura).  He  entered  the  army  as  an  engineer,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  one  of  those  authors  whom  a 
single  work  has  made  famous.  The  song  which  has  immor- 
talized him,  the  Marseillaise^  was  composed  at  Strassburg,. 
where  Rouget  de  Lisle  wm  quartered  in  April  1792.  He  wrote 
both  words  and  music  in  a  fit  of  patriotic  excitement  after  » 


public  dinner.  The  piece  was  at  first  called  Ckami  de  {aem 
de  Varmte  du  Rhin^  and  only  received  its  name  of  MiarsetSoH 
from  its  adoption  by  the  Provencal  volunteers  whom  Barbarocx 
introduced  into  Paris,  and  who  were  prominent  in  the  stonniiig 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  author  was  a  moderate  rqniblican,  aod 
was  cashiered  and  thrown  into  prison;  but  the  counter-revdo- 
tion  set  him  at  liberty.  He  died  at  Cfaoisy-le»R<a  (Seine  d 
Oise)  on  the  26th  of  June  X836.  The  stirring  melody  of  the 
Marseillaise  and  its  ingenious  adaptation  to  the  words  serve  to 
disguise  the  alternate  poverty  and  bombast  of  the  words  thera- 
sdves.  Rouget  de  Lisle  wrote  a  few  other  son^  of  the  saose 
kind,  and  in  1825  he  published  Chants  fran^is,  in  which  he  set 
to  music  fifty  songs  by  various  authors.  His  Essais  en  sen 
ei  en  prose  (1797)  contains  the  Marseillaise,  a  prose  tak  of 
the  sentimental  kind  caUed  Adeidldc  et  Monmlle,  and  some 
occasional  poems. 

ROUGH  CAST  (the  French  equivalent  is  cripis),  in  architec- 
ture, the  exterior  coating  originally  given  to  the  vaJh  of  comsHn 
dwellings  and  outbuildings,  but  now  frequently  employed  l<x 
decorative  effect  on  countiy  houses,  especially  thcac  built  a 
half  timber.  It  is  a  composition  of  small  gravd  and  sasd, 
mixed  with  strong  lime  mortar,  and  is  thrown  on  the  wiDs 
already  covered  with  two  ordinary  coats  of  plaster.  Variety 
can  be  obtained  on  the  surface  of  the  wall  by  small  pebbles 
of  different  colours,  and  in  the  Tudor  period  fragments  of  gbss 
were  sometimes  embedded.  The  central  tower  of  St  AJbac's 
cathedra],  built  with  Roman  tiles  from  Verulazn,  was  covered 
with  rough  cast  believed  to  be  coeval  with  the  building.  The 
rough  cast  was  removed  about  x87a 

ROUHER,  EUOftNE  (1814-X884),  French  statesman,  vas 
bom  at  Riom  (Puy  de  D6me)  on  the  30th  of  November  18x4., 
He  practised  law  in  his  native  place  after  taking  his  degree 
in  Paris  in  X835,  and  in  1846  fought  election  by  hb  fellov- 
dtizens  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  an  o&dal  candidal  e 
of  the  Guizot  ministry.  It  was  only  after  the  rcvYdutioB  of 
X848,  however,  that  he  became  deputy  for  the  departiae!:! 
of  Puy  de  D6me.  Re-elected  to  the  Legislative  Chamber  ia 
1849  he  succeeded  Odilon  Barrot  as  minister  of  justice,  viik 
the  additional  office  of  keeper  of  the  seals,  which  he  retained 
with  short  intervals  until  January  1852.  From  the  tribune 
of  the  Chamber  he  describe  the  revolution  of  February  as  a 
"  catastrophe,"  and  he  supported  reactionary  Iqpslatioo,  iMjiAy 
the  bill  (May  31,  1850)  for  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage.  After 
the  coup  d*itat  of  December  3,  X85X,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
redaction  of  the  new  constitution,  and  on  his  resignatioe  of 
office  in  January  became  vice-president  of  the  Council  of  Staie. 
After  the  formal  establishment  of  the  Empire,  Napoleon  HL 
rewarded  him  by  a  grant  of  £40,000  and  Uie  estate  of  Cirey. 
In  1855  he  became  minister  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  put^ 
works,  and  in  X856  senator.  He  secured  for  France  an  exccDc^ 
system  o^  railways  without  making  them  a  state  mooopolr, 
and  he  conducted  the  complicated  negotiations  tor  the  treary 
of  commerce  with  England  which  was  concluded  in  Jaaaaiy 
i860,  and  subsequently  arranged  similar  treaties  with  Bdgioia 
and  Italy.  In  1863  he  became  minister  president  of  the  DwacS 
of  State,  and  on  the  death  of  A.  A.  M.  Billault  minister  of  state 
and  chief  spokesman  of  the  emperor  before  the  Corps  L^isUtiL 
Although  the  government  had  a  great majority  in  the  Chamber, 
the  opposition  counted  the  redoubtable  names  of  Thiets, 
Berryer  And  Jules  Favre,  and  government  measures  were  ozJy 
passed  by  frequent  resort  to  the  closure.  Rouher  had  m 
defend  Napoleon's  foreign  adventures  as  wdl  as  the  frte> 
trade  treaties  and  the  extravagances  of  Baron  Haussmano  for 
which  he  was  directly  responsible.  After  an  attempted  defence 
of  the  foreign  policy  which  had  aided  the  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  Thiers  told  him  in  the  Chamber 
that  there  were  "  no  more  blunders  left  for  him  to  make."  He 
opposed  the  abortive  Liberal  concessions  of  January  1867, 
announced  in  a  personal  letter  from  Napoleon  III.  to  himself, 
and  resigned  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet,  only  to  resume  office 
after  a  short  interval  as  minister  of  finance.  When  concessioa 
became  inevitable  Rouher,   the  ^"  vice-empereur/* 
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to  make  way  after  six  months'  interval  for  fimile  Olltvier.  He 
still  fought  (or  reaction  in  his  new  office  of  president  of  the 
Senate.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  fled  to  England,  but 
returned  to  France  a  year  later  to  work  for  the  fortunes  of  the 
prince  imperial.  After  serious  disturbances  he  was  elected 
member  for  Ajacdo  on  the  nth  of  February  1872,  his  election 
being  characterixed  by  the  prefect  of  Corsica  as  a  regular  con- 
spiracy in  favour  of  the  Empire.  In  the  Chamber,  where  he 
subsequently  represented  Riom,  he  formed  the'  group  of  the 
Appd  au  Peuple.  His  first  speech  in  the  House  was  the  occa- 
sion (May  31,  1873)  of  violent  attacks  by  Audiffret-Pasquier 
and  Gambctta.  The  death  of  the  prince  imperial  in  1879  put 
an  end  to  the  serious  chances  of  the  Bonapaitists,  although 
Rouher  sought  to  secure  the  recognition  of  Prince  Napoleon, 
son  of  the  ex-king  Jerome,  as  heir  to  the  imperial  honours. 
Rouher  lost  his  reason  after  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1883,  and 
died  on  the  3rd  of  February  1884. 

For  an  estimate  of  Rouher,  see  marquis  de  Castellane.Zex  Hivmrnu 
d'iiat  franfais  du  xtz*.  sikde  (1888),  and  generally  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  Second  Empire. 

ROULERS  (Flemish  RoeseUure),  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the, 
province  of  West  Flanders,  13  m.  N.W.  of  Courtrai.  Pop. 
(1904)  24,548.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  communes  in  Belgium, 
and  was  famous  for  its  weavers  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries. 
Its  prosperity  depends  on  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  the  manu- 
facture of  linen.  The  church  of  St  Michael  is  remarkable  for 
its  lofty  tower.  Baldwin  VIII.,  cotmt  of  Flanders,  died  here  in 
1x20,  and  in  2794  the  French  imder  Pichegru  defeated  the 
Austrians  under  Clerfayt. 

ROULETTB*  in  mathematics,  the  locus  of  a  point  carried  on  a 
curve  which  rolls  on  another  (fixed)  curve.  The  name  appears 
to  have  been  tised  by  Pascal  to  denote  the  cycloid  (9.*.),  which 
is  the  simplest  roulette,  being  traced  by  a  point  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  rolling  on  a  straight  line.  The  trochoids  and 
epicycloids  {q.v.)  are  also  simple  roulettes,  the  latter  being 
traced  by  points  on  a  circle  which  rolls  on  another  drde. 
See  W.  H.  Besant.  RouUtUs  and  ClissetUM. 
ROULETTB*  a  gambling  game,  of  French  origin*  It  is  one 
of  the  two  games  played  in  the  gambling-rooms  at  Monte  Carlo, 
and  the  description  here  given,  and  the  maximum  and  minimum 
stakes  mentioned,  are  to  be  understood  as  appljring  to  the  game 
as  it  is  there  conducted.  It  is  solely  a  game  of  chance,  though 
soicaUed  **  systems  "  are  innumerable,  and  some  of  them  for 
a  short  period  often  appear  to  give  the  player  an  advantage. 
There  is  no  possible  system,  however,  which  will  assure  success 
in  the  long-run,  and  it  is  herein  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  game 
consists.  Every  systematic  method  of  play  must  depend  upon 
increased  stakes  to  retrieve  past  losses;  and  though  a  player 
with  an  unlimited  capital  might  be  practically  certain  to 
achieve  his  end  in  the  course  of  time,  the  circumstance  that 
there  is  always  a  maximum  renders  the  bank  invincible.  The 
roulette  table,  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  is  made  up  of  precisely 
corresponding  halves  with  a  circular  q>ace  let  into  the  middle 
holding  the  wheel,  on  either  side  of  which  the  cloth  is  divided  into 

spaces  marked  ^sse,  paiff 
manque,  impair,  and  the 
black  and  red  diamonds.  The 
wheel  is  divided  into  thirty- 
seven  compartments,  col- 
oured alternately  black  and 
red,  numbered  from  one  to 
thirty-six,  the  thirty-seventh 
being  zero.  Pair  indicates 
even  numbers,  impair  odd 
numbers,  manque  includes  the 
numbers  from  x  to  18;  passe, 
from  19  to  36.  The  methods 
of  staking  are  innumerable. 
The  minimum  stake  is  five 
francs,  which  must  be  placed  on  the  table  in  the  form  of  a 
five-franc  piece,  and   not   in   smaller   change.    Rouge,  noir. 
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pavr,  impair,  manque  and  passe  are  even  chances;  fe.  a 
stake  put  upon  any  of  them  is  paid  in  corresponding,  cohi 
should  the  player  win,  the  exception  being  when  the  little  ball 
which  is  spun  round  the  wheel  falls  into  zero,  in  which  case 
the  even  money  chances  are  put  "  in  prison  " — that  is  to  say, 
laid  aside  until  another  spin,  when  if  the  bank  wins  they 
are  lost,  if  the  player  wins  he  u  allowed  to  retrieve  his  money. 
The  nuudmum  in  the  case  of  these  chances  is  6000  francs. 
Any  one  who  desires  to  play  en  plein  puts  his  stake  on  one  of  the 
thirty-se\'en  ntmibers.  If  the  ball  falls  into  the  correqwnding 
number  on  the  wheel,  the  stake  is  paid  thirty-five  times;  and 
as  there  are  thirty-seven  numbers  on  the  board,  with  the  advan- 
tage already  described  of  imprisoning  the  even-money  chances 
wben  zero  comes  up,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  steady  per- 
centage in  favour  of  the  tables  and  consequently  against  the 
player.  This  percentage  is  of  course  greatly  increased  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  a  second  zero,  caUed  douNe-Uro,  is  used. 
In  some  gambling-houses  there  is  even  a  third  one,  called 
Eagle  Bird.  The  maximum  stake  allowed  en  plein  is  x8o 
francs.  The  next  most  daring  selection  is  d  ckevai,  when  the 
stake  is  placed  on  the  line  separating  any  two  numbers,  and  if 
either  of  them  wins  the  player  is  paid  seventeen  times,  the 
highest  stake  permissible  being  360  francs.  Transversale  pUine 
covers  any  three  numbers  in  a  line,  the  coin  or  note  being  placed 
on  the  line  dividing  any  one  of  the  numbers  from  the  neighbour- 
ing even-money  chance,  as,  for  instance,  between  4  and  passe,  or 
6  and  manque.  A  Iransversaie  simple  covers  six  numbers,  as, 
for  example,  where  the  line  between  4  and  7  joins  passe,  or 
between  6  and  9  joins  manque;  and  if  any  one  of  these  numbers 
wins,  five  times  the  value  of  the  stake  is  paid,  the  maximum 
here  being  1200  francs.  En  carri  includes  four  numbers,  the 
coin  being  placed,  for  instance,  on  the  cross  between  i,  a,  4,  5, 
or  28,  29,  31,  32;  eight  times  the  value  of  the  stake  is  paid, 
and  the  maximum  is  760  francs.  The  dozens  and  the  columns 
are  also  indicated  on  the  board,  the  first  dozen  of  course 
including  x  to  X2.  In  each  of  the  columris  are  twelve  num- 
bers in  different  order.  A  stake  placed  on  either  a  dozen 
or  a  column  is  paid  twice  its  value,  the  maTJmum  here  being 
3000  francs.  A  stake  constantly  pbtyed  is  called  the  quatre 
premiers,  which  includes  zero,  x,  2  and  3,  the  stake  being  placed 
on  the  line  where  zero  and  x  join  passe,  or  where  zero  and  3  jdn 
manque.  If  any  one  of  these  four  numbers,  including  zero,  wins, 
the  stake  is  paid  eight  times;  and  four  times  eight  being  thirty- 
two,  there  b  a  greater  advantage  to  the  table  than  when  it  loses 
en  plein  or  on  certain  other  chances.  Zero  can  also  be  played 
in  combination  with  any  one  or  two  of  its  neighbours;  if  with 
one  of  them  the  stake  is  paid  seventeen  times,  if  with  two  of 
them  eleven  times.  A  croupier  sits  on  either  side  of  the  wheel; 
there  is  also  one  at  each  end  of  the  table,  their  business  being 
to  assist  the  players  in  staking  and  recovering  their  winnings. 
Behind  each  of  the  former  pair  an  official  on  a  high  chair  super- 
vises the  table.  The  croupier  whose  duty  it  is  to  q>in  the  whed 
waits  for  a  time  till  stakes  have  been  made,  and  then,  exclaiming, 
"  Messieurs,  faites  votre  jeul "  sets  the  cylinder  in  motion, 
throwing  the  ball  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the 
wheel  revolves.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  ball  will  soon  fall  at 
rest  in  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  cylinder  the  croupier 
gives  the  notice,  "  Rien  ne  va  plus,"  after  which  no  stakes  can 
be  placed.  When  the  ball  finally  rests  in  the  compartment,  the 
croupier  announces  the  number  and  the  even-money  chances 
that  win,  as  for  instance  rouge,  impair  and  manque.  He  and 
his  fellows  then  gather  in  with  a  rake  all  the  money  that  has 
been  lost,  after  which  the  winnings  are  paid  and  the  game 
proceeds.  At  the  beginning  of  play  each  table  is  supplied  with 
a  certain  large  sum.  When  the  bank  loses  this  and  is  forced  to 
send  for  another  supply  it  is  said  to  be  "  broken." 

ROUND  (O.  Fr.  rond,  Lat.  rotundus,  the  Fr.  is  the  source  also  of 
Du.  rond\  Ger.,  Swed.,  Dan.  and  Nor.  runi),  circular,  spherical, 
globular.  As  a  substantive,  the  word  has  several  vpta&c  appli- 
cations; thus  it  is  used  of  the  rung  of  a  ladder,  of  a  rounded 
cross-bar  connecting  the  legs  of  a  chair,  of  the  circuit  of  the 
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watch  under  an  officer  which  patrols  the  sentries  in  a  -fortress, 
fortified  town,  camp  or  other  military  station,  and  hence  of  the 
beat  or  customary  course  of  a  policeman,  a  postman,  or  a 
tradesman,  and  of  the  full  course  at  such  a  game  as  golf.  Simi- 
larly there  were  old  dances  called  "rounds,"  in  which  the 
dancers  stood  in  a  circle  or  ring.  They  were  popular  in  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries.  Later  the  name  was  also  applied  to 
country  dances  where  the  dancers  stood  in  two  lines.  For 
the  "round"  m  music  see  Canon.  A  complaint  or  remon- 
strance signed  by  a  number  of  persons  is  commonly  known  as 
a  "  round  robin  ";  properly  such  a  document  should  have  the 
signatures  arranged  in  a  circle,  the  idea  being  that  thus  the 
order  in  which  the  complainants  signed  should  be  unknown. 
In  the  x6th  century  "  round  robin  "  was  a  name  of  mockery 
given  to  the  Eucharist. 

ROUNDERS,  an  English  ball  game,  probably  datbig  from 
the  x8th  century,  but  not  attaining  to  any  popularity  before 
xSoo.  It  was  the  immediate  ancestor  of  Baseball  iq.v.).  Up  to 
the  year  1889  no  special  code  of  rules  existed,  but  the  game  was 
played  on  the  green,  the  field  being  marked  out*  in  a  regular 
pentagon  by  five  bases  about  15  or  ao  yds.  apait,  called  .respect- 
ively home-base  (at  which  the  striker  stood),  tst  hase^  2nd  base, 
3rd  base,  and  4ik  base.  The  feeder,  or  bowler,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  pentagon  and  tossed  the  ball,  which  was  softer 
than  a  cricket  ball,  to  the  striker,  who  with  a  round  club,  often 
a  cricket  stump,  endeavoured  to  hit  it  as  far  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  fielders  as  possible,  a  run  being  scored  when  the  striker 
made  the  circuit  of  the  bases  without  being  put  out.  Almost 
any  number  of  players  could  form  a  side,  and  the  batsman 
would  be  retired  when  a  batted  ball  was  caught  on  the  fly  or 
first  bounce,  or  when  he  was  struck  by  having  the  ball  thrown 
at  him  while  running  between  bases.  Rounders  in  its  primitive 
form  was  more  of  a  romp  than  a  regular  game,  but  it  experienced 
a  revival  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  about  the  year 
1889,  when  two  governing  bodies  were  formed,  the  National 
Rounders  Association  of  Liverpool  and  Vicinity  and  the  Scot- 
tish Rounders  Association.  These,  with  the  later  Gloucester 
Rounders  Association,  drew  up  the  rules  now  recognized. 

A  hard  ball  similar  to  that  used  in  baseball  was  adopted,  and  the 
rule  by  which  a  runner  could  be  put  out  by  hittin^^  him  with  a 
thrown  ball  ajiandoned..  The  bat  must  not  exceed  3I  in.  in  diameter 
nor  35  in.  in  length.^  The  game  is  similar  to  baseball,  but  (here  are 
several  important  differences,  the  most  radical  being  that  the  ball 
may  be  hit  in  any  direction,  as  at  cricket.  The  original  pentagon 
has  been  discarded  in  favour  of  an  elongated  diamond,  the  home- 
base  beins[  at  one  end  and  ist,  2nd  and  3rd  bases  at  the  other 
Eoints,  while  the  4th  base  is  utuated  on  the  line  of  3rd  base  towards 
ome  and  17  yds.  from  the  former,  the  sides  of  the  diamond  being 
32  yds.  in  length.  The  bowler  stands  in  a  space  marked  off  in  the 
centre  of  the  oiamond  and  tosses  the  ball  to  the  batsman,  who  must 
hit  at  every  "  good  "  ball,  i.e.  one  that  is  straieht  over  the  home- 
base  and  between  head  and  knee.  Two  bad  balls  8(A>re  one  for  the 
batsman.  If  the  latter  hits  the  ball  he  must  run  to  1st  base  and 
then  2nd.  and  so  on  round  to  home  again,  resting  at  any  base;  but 
he  may  be  put  out  if  the  batted  ball  be  caught  on  the  fly  or  first 
bounce  or  the  backstop  (wicket-keeper  in  cricket)  eaten  a  ball 
struck  at  but  not  hit,  or  the  batsman  be  touched  with  a  ball  while, 
running  between  bases.  Ten  players  constitute  a  side  and  three' 
innings  a  piece  are  played,  every  player  batting  once  in  each  innings. 
Each  base  made  counts  one.  The  biackslop  is  placed  directly  behind 
the  batsman,  and  behind  the  backstop  are  placed  tst  cover  (right), 
loHgslop  (middle),  and  4th  caver  (left).  The  isl,  2nd  and  yd  basemen 
arc  stationed  at  the  bases,  while  behind  them  in  the  field  are  placed 
the  2nd  cover  (ri^ht),  centre  cover  and  3rd  cover  (left).  The  bases  are 
designated  by  li^ht  wooden  posts.  An  umpire  presides  over  the 
game.  A  variation  of  rounders  is  Fieldbalt,  invente<^  in  1888,  a 
combination  of  rounders  and  cricket,  a  wicket  being  placed  in  front 
of  the  backstop,  and  the  four  bases  arranged  in  a  circle  25  yds. 
distant  from  each  other.  The  bat  and  ball  are  similar  to  those 
used  in  baseball.  Another  variation  is  called  Baseball  Rounders, 
which  was  invented  in  1889  and  is  practically  the  same  as  baseball. 

ROUNDHEAD,  a  term  applied  to  the  adherents  of  the  parlia- 
mentary party  in  England  during  the  great  Civil  War.  Some 
of  the  Puritans,  but  by  no  means  all,  wore  the  hair  closely 
cropped  round  the  head,  and  there  was  thus  an  obvious  contrast 
between  them  and  the  men  of  fashion  with  their  long  ringlets. 
"  Roundhead  **  appears  to  have  been  first  used  as  a  term  of 
derision  towards  the  end  of  1641  when  the  debates  in  parlia- 


ment on  the  Bishops  Exclusion  Bill  were  catising  riots  at  West- 
minster. One  authority  says  of  the  crowd  which  gathered 
there:  "  They  had  the  hair  of  their  heads  very  few  of  them 
longer  than  their  ears,  whereupon  it  came  to  pass  that  those 
who  usually  with  their  cries  attended  at  Westminster  were 
by  a  nickname  called  Roundheads."  John  Rushworth  {His- 
torical CoUeclions)  is  more  predse.  According  to  him  the 
word  was  first  used  on  the  37th  of  December  1641  by  a  dis- 
banded officer  named  David  Hide,  who  during  a  riot  is  reported 
to  have  drawn  his  sword  and  said  he  would  "  cut  the  throat 
of  those  round-headed  dogs  that  bawled  against  bishops.*' 
Clarendon  (History  of  the  RAeUion,  iv.  121)  remarks  on  the 
matter:  "and  from  those  contestations  the  two  terms  of 
'  Roundhead '  and  '  Cavalier '  grew  to  be  received  in  dis- 
course, .  .  .  they  who  were  looked  upon  as  servants  to  the 
king  being  then  called  '  Cavaliers,'  and  the  other  of  the  rabble 
contemned  and  despised  under  the  name  of  '  Roundheads.' " 
Baxter  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  term  to  a  remark  made  by 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  at  the  trial  of  Strafford;  referring  to 
Pym,  she  asked  who  the  roundheaded  man  was.  The  name 
remained  in  use  until  after  the  revolution  of  1688. 

Roundhead  was  also  used  during  the  Civil  War  as  the  name  of  a 
weapon.  This  is  described  as  having  "  an  head  about  a  quarter  of 
a  yard  long,  a  staffe  of  two  yards  bng  put  into  their  head,  twelve 
iron  pikes  round  about,  and  one  in  the  end  to  stop  with." 

ROUNDSMAN  SYSTEM  (sometimes  termed  the  bOlet,  or 
ticket,  or  item  system),  in  the  En^ish  poor  law,  a  plan  by 
which  the  parish  paid  the  occupiers  of  property  to  cmpk>y 
the  applicants  for  relief  at  a  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  parish. 
It  depended  not  on  the  services,  but  on  the  wants  of  the 
applicants,  the  employer  being  repaid  out  of  the  po(w  rale 
all  that  he  advanced  in  wages  beyond  a  certain  sum.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan  the  parish  in  general  made  some  agreemeci 
with  a  farmer  to  sell  to  him  the  labour  of  one  or  more  paupers 
at  a  certain  price,  paying  to  the  pauper  out  of  the  parish  funds 
the  difference  between  that  price  and  the  allowance  whkh 
the  scale,  according  to  the  price  of  bread  and  the  number  of 
his  family,  awarded  to  him.  It  received  the  local  name  of 
billet  x>r  ticket  system  from  the  ticket  sgned  by  the  overseer 
which  the  pauper  in  general  carried  to  the  farmer  as  a  warrant 
for  his  being  employed,  and  afterwards  took  back  to  the  o>Tr- 
seer,  signed  by  the  farmer,  as  a  proof  that  he  had  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  relief.  In  other  cases  the  parish  contracted 
with  a  person  to  have  some  woric  performed  for  him  by  the 
paupers  at  a  given  price,  the  parish  paying  the  paupers.  In 
many  places  the  roundsman  system  was  carried  out  by  means 
of  an  auction,  all  the  unemployed  men  bdng  put  up  to  sale 
periodically,  SQmetimcs  monthly  or  weekly,  at  fwiccs  vaij-ing 
according  to  the  time  of  year»  the  old  and  in&m  selling  for 
less  than  the  able-bodied.  The  roundsman  system  disappeared 
on  the  reform  of  the  poor  law  in  1834. 

ROUND  TABLE,  THB»  in  the  Arthurian  Romance  (9.V.).  the 
table  round  which,  in  order  to  avoid  quairds  as  to  precedence. 
King  Arthur's  knights  are  seated,  and  so  applied  collecti\-«ly 
to  the  knights  themselves  as  the  title  of  a  mythical  order  of 
chivalry.  The  origin  of  the  Round  Table  is  obscure.  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  makes  no  mention  of  it,  and  the  earliest  record 
is  that  of  Wace,  much  expanded  by  his  translator,  Layamon, 
who  gives  a  picturesque  detailed  description  of  the  fight  for 
precedence  which  took  place  at  Arthur's  board  on  a  cotaia 
Yuletide  day,,  and  the  slaughter  which  ensued.  For  this 
slaughter  Arthur  took  summary  vengeance,  slaying  all  the 
kinsfolk  of  the  man  who  started  the  fight,  and  cutting  off  the 
noses  of  his  women-folk.  For  the  future  avoidance  of  any 
such  scenes  a  cunning  workman  of  Cornwall  offered  to  make 
a  table  which  should  seat  1600  knights  and  more,  and  at  which 
all  should  be  equal  Arthur  accepted  this  offer,  and  the  result 
was  the  Round  Table,  peace  and  harmony.  Wace  does  doc 
mention  the  number  of  knights. 

These  versions  of  the  'paeudo-chronides  practically  ascribe 
the  foundation  to  Arthur;  the  romances,  however,  differ. 
In  these  either  Merlin  made  the  table  for  Utbtf  Pendragon, 
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or  it  had  belonged  to  Leodegrance,  king  of  Cornwall  and  father 
of  Guenevere,  and  was  given  to  Arthur  on  his  marriage  with 
that  princess.  When  the  founding  of  the  Round  Table  is 
ascribed  to  Merlin  it  is  generally  in  close  connexion  with  the 
Grail  legend,  forming  the  last  of  a  series  oi  three,  founded  in 
honour  of  the  Trinity — the  first  being  the  table  of  the  Last 
Supper,  the  second  that  of  the  Grail,  established  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  The  number  of  knights  whom  the  table  will 
seat  varies;  it  might  seat  twelve  or  fifty  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty;  nowhere,  save  in  Layamon,  do  we  find  a  practically  un- 
limited power  of  accommodation.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
whereas,  in  the  pseudo-chronicles,  it  is  the  common  table  of 
Arthur's  court,  designed  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  unity, 
in  the  romances  it  is  a  sign  of  superiority,  only  the  best  and 
most  valiant  knights  being  adjudged  worthy  of  a  seat  at  the 
Round  Table.  In  fact,  it  has  become  the  equivalent  of  an 
order  of  knighthood,  the  members  of  which  form  a  brotherhood 
bound  by  oath  to  succour  each  other  at  need  and  to  refrain 
from  fighting  among  themselves.  The  membership  is  not 
restricted  to  the  knights  of  Arthur's  immediate  court  and 
household,  knights  who  are,  in  all  essentials  outsiders,  appearing 
but  as  passing  guests  at  Arthur's  board,  such  as,  e.g.^  Perceval 
and  Tristan,  may  be  elected  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  In 
two  romances,  the  prose  Tristan  and  the  Panival,  the  place 
of  the  Round  Table  proper  is  taken,  on  a  journey,  by  a 
silken  cloth  laid  on  the  ground,  round  which  the  knights  are 
seated.  In  the  versions  more  closely  connected  with  the  Grail 
story  the  name  of  the  chosen  knight  appears  on  his  seat,  and 
there  is  one  vacant  place,  the  Siege  perilouSf  eventually  to  be 
filled  by  the  Grail  winner. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  tradition  has  passed  through  several 
stages,  and  has  varied  in  the  process.  The  original  source  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  Dr  Lewis  Mott  has  pointed  out  thai 
"  Round  Tables  "  exist  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the 
name  being  often  associated  with  circular  trenches,  or  rings 
of  stones,  which  were  denqonstrably  employed  in  connexion 
with  the  agricultural  festivals  held  at  Pentecost,  Midsummer 
and  Michaelmas.  However  this  may  be,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  Dr  Mott  is  right  in  his  identification,  the  pseudo-chroniclers 
and  romance  writers  certainly  had  in  their  minds  a  genuine 
table,  although,  probably,  one  of  magical  properties.  Thus 
Layaroon's  table  can  seat  an  indefinite  number,  and  yet  it  can 
be  carried  by  Arthur  when  he  rides  abroad.  On  closely  ex- 
amining Layamon's  version  it' seems  probable  that  he  had  in 
his  mind  not  merely  a  circular,  but  a  turning  table;  he  gives 
it  as  ground  for  the  quarrel  that  all  the  knights  wished  to  sit 
within;  at  the  table  the  Cornish  workman  will  make  none 
shall  be  left  without,  but  they  shall  sit  "  without  and  within, 
man  against  man."  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  phrasing  in 
any  other  hypothesis  than  that  Layamon  pictured  to  himself 
Arthur's  hall  as  open  on  one  side,  and  that,  on  a  great  feast-day, 
owing  to  the  number  of  guests,  the  table  extended  beyond  the 
covering  afforded  by  the  roof.  As  the  feast  took  place  "  on 
mid-winter's  day  "  the  annoyance  of  those  who  were  without 
would  be  intelligible.  To  obviate  this  the  cunning  workman 
devised  a  circular  table,  turning  on  a  pivot,  with  seats  affixed, 
at  which  the  guests  sat  the  one  half  in  turn  within,  the  other 
without,  the  hall  "  man  against  man."  This  would  make  the 
Round  Table  analogous  to  the  turning  castles  which  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  in  romances;  and  while  explaining  the 
peculiarities  of  Layamon's  text,  would  make  it  additionally 
probable  that  he  was  dealing  with  an  earlier  tradition  of  folk- 
lore character,  a  tradition  which  was  probably  also  familiar 
to  Wace,  whose  version,  though  much  more  condensed  than 
Layamon's,  is  yet  in  substantial  harmony  with  this  latter. 
This,  too,  is  certain;  the  fight  for  precedence  at  Arthur's 
board  may  be  paralleled  by  accounts  of  precisely  similar 
quarreb  in  early  Irish  literature,  e.g.  the  famous  tale  of  Fled 
Bricrend  or  Bricriu's  Feast  of  the  Ultonlan  cycle. 

Recent  grail  researches  have  made  it  most  probable  that 
that  mysterious  talisman  was  originally  the  vessel  of  the  ritual 
feast  held  in  iioDOur  of  a  deity  of  vegetation, — Adonis,  or 


another;  if  the  Round  Table  also,  as  Dr  Mott  suggests,  derives 
from  a  similar  source,  we  have  a  link  between  these  two  not- 
able features  of  Arthurian  tradition,  and  an  additional  piece  of 
evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  behind  the  Arthur  of 
romance  there  lie  not  only  memories  of  an  historic  British 
chieftain,  but  distinct  traces  of  a  mythological  and  beneficent 
hero.  Incidentally  also  it  would  seem  that  those  versions 
which  connect  the  table  more  closely  with  Arthur  are  the  more 
correct. 

See  Wace,  Le  Roman  de  Brut,  ed.  Leroux  de  Lincy  (1836-38), 
vol.  ii.  7^6) ;  Layamon,  Brut,  ed.  Madden,  vol.  ii.  p.  533 ;  A.  C.  L. 
Brown,  The  Round  Table  before  Wau  (Boston,  1900);  Lewis  F. 
Mott.  The  Round  Table  (Boston,  1905).  (J.  L.  W.) 

ROUND  TOWERS.  A  peculiar  class  of  round  tower  exists 
throughout  Ireland;  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  examples 
once  existed;  most  of  these  are  ruined,  but  eighteen  or  twenty 
are  almost  perfect.  These  towers  were  built  either  near  or 
adjoining  a  church;  they  are  of  various  dates,  from  perhaps 
the  8th  to  the  13th  century;  though  varying  in  size  and  detail, 
they  have  many  characteristics  common  to  all.  They  are 
built  with  walls  slightly  battering  inwards,  so  that  the  tower 
tapers  towards  the  top.  The  lower  part  is  formed  of  solid 
masonry,  the  one  doorway  being  raised  from  6  to  20  ft.  above 
the  ground,  and  so  only  accessible  by  means  of  a  ladder.  The 
towers  within  are  divided  into  sevend  storeys  by  two  or  more 
floors,  usually  of  wood,  but  in  some  cases,  as  at  Keneith,  of 
stone  slightly  arched.  The  access  from  fioor  to  'floor  was  by 
ladders.  The  windows,  which  are  always  high  up,  are  single 
lights,  mostly  arched  or  with  a  flat  stone  lintel.  In  some 
of  the  oldest  towers  they  have  triangular  tops,  formed  by  two 
stones  leaning  together.  One  peculiarity  of  the  door  and 
window  openings  in  the  Iri^  round  towers  is  that  the  jambs 
are  frequently  set  sloping,  so  that  the  opening  grows  narrower 
towards  the  top,  as  in  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt.  The 
later  examples  of  these  towers,  dating  from  the  X3th  and  X3th 
centuries,  are  often  decorated  with  chevron,  billet  and  other 
Norman  enrichments  round  the  jambs  and  arches.  The  roof 
is  of  stone,  usually  conical  in  shape,  and  some  of  the  later 
towers  are  crowned  by  a  circle  of  battlements.  The  height  of 
the  round  towers  varies  from-  about  60  to  132  ft.;  that  at 
KilcuUen  was  the  highest.  The  masonry  differs  according 
to  its  date, — the  oldest  examples  being  built  of  almost  uncut 
rubble  work,'and  the  later  ones  of  neatly  jointed  ashlar. 

Much  has  been  written  as  to  the  use  of  these  towers,  and  the 
most  conflicting^  theories  as  to  their  origin  have  been  propounded. 
It  is  fairly  certain,  however,  that  they  were  constructed  by  Christian 
builders,  both  from  the  fact  that  they  always  are  or  once  were  near 
a  church,  and  also  because  crosses  and  other  Christian  emblems  fre- 
quently occur  among  the  sculptured  decorations  of  their  doors  and 
windows.  Their  original  purpose  was  probably  for  places  of 
refuge,  for  which  the  solid  base  and  the  door  high  above  the  ground 
seem  specially  adapted.  They^  may  also  have  been  watch-towers, 
and  in  later  times  often  contained  bells.    Their  circular  form  was 

Erobably  for  the  sake  of  strength,  anelci  which  could  be  attacked 
y  a  battering  ram  being  thus  avoided,  and  also  because  no  quoins 
or  dressed  stones  were  neracd,  except  for  the  openings — an  important 
point  at  a  time  when  tools  for  working  stone  were  scarce  and 
imperfect.  Both  these  reasons  may  also  account  for  the  Norman 
round  towers  which  are  so  common  at  the  west  end  of  churches  in 
Norfolk,  Suflfolk  and  Essex,  though  these  have  little  resemblance 
to  those  of  Ireland  except  in  the  use  of  a  circular  plan.  One  example 
exactly  like  those  of  Ireland  exists  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  within  the 
precincts  of  Peel  Castle  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  of  St  German; 
It  was  probably  the  work  of  Irish  builders.  There  are  also  three 
in  Scotland,  vu.  at  Egilshay  in  Orkney,  and  at  Abemcthy  and 
Brechin. 

Round  towers  wider  and  lower  in  proportion  than  those 
of  Ireland  appear  to  have  been  built  by  many  prehistoric 
races  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  towers  of  this  dass 
in  Scotland  are  called  "  brocbs  ";  they  average  about  50  ft. 
high  and  30  ft.  in  internal  diameter.  Theif  walls,  which  are 
usually  about  15  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom,  are  built  hollow, 
of  rubble  masonry,  with  series  of  passages  one  over  the  other 
running  all  round  the  tower.  As  in  the  Irish  towers,  the 
entrance  is  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  ground;  and  the 
whole  structure  is  designed  as  a  stronghold     The  brochs 
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appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  pre-Christian  Celtic  race. 
Many  objects  in  bronze  and  iron  and  fragments  of  hand-made' 
pottery  have  been  found  in  and  near  these  towers,  all  bearing 
witness  of  a  very  early  date.  (See  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Pagan 
Times,  1883,  and  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,  j88i.) 
The  nuraghi  of  Sardinia  are  described  in  the  article  on  that 
island.  During  the  6th  century  church  towers  at  and  near 
Ravenna  were  usually  built  round  in  plan,  and  not  unlike 
those  of  Ireland  in  their  proportions.  The  finest  existing 
example  is  that  which  stands  by  the  church  of  S.  ApoUinare 
in  Classe,  the  old  port  of  the  city  of  Ravenna  (see  Basiuca, 
fig.  8).  It  is  of  brick,  divided  into  nine  storeys,  with  single- 
light  windows  below,  three-light  windows  in  the  upper  storeys, 
and  two-lights  in  the  intermediate  ones.  The  most  magnificent 
example  of  a  round  tower  is  the  well-known  leaning  tower  of 
Pisa,  begun  in  the  year  11 74.  It  is  richly  decorated  with 
tiers  of  open  marble  arcades,  supported  on  free  columns.  The 
circular  plan  was  much  used  by  Moslem  races  for  their  minarets. 
The  finest  of  these  is  the  X3th-century  minar  of  Kutb  at 
Old  Delhi,  built  of  limestone  with  bands  of  marble.  It  is 
richly  fluted  on  plan;  and  when  complete  was  at  least  250  ft. 
high. 

The  best  account  of  the  Irish  round  towers  is  that  given  by  Petrie 
in  his  EccUnastical  Architecture  of  Ireland  (Dublin,  1845).  See  also 
Keane,  Towers  and  Tern  ties  of  Ancient  Ireland  (Dublin.  1850): 
Brash,  Ecclesiastical  Arckiteeture  of  Ireland  (Dublin,  1875):  and 
Stokes,  Early  Architecture  in  Ireland  (Dublin,  1878).      (J.  H.  M.) 

ROUS,  FRANCIS  (i  579-1659),  English  Puritan,  was  bom  at 
Dittisham  in  Devon  in  2579,  and  educated  at  Oxford  (Broad- 
gates  Hall,  afterwards  Pembroke  College) .  and  at  Leiden, 
graduating  at  the  former  in  January  1596-97,  and  at  the  latter 
thirteen  months  afterwards.  For  some  years  he  lived  in 
seclusion  in  Cornwall  and  occupied  himself  with  theological 
studies,  producing  among  other  books  The  Arte  of  Happines 
(1619)  and  Testis  Veritatis,  a  reply  to  Richard  Montagu's 
Appello  Caesarem.  He  entered  parliament  in  1625  as  member 
for  Truro,  and  continued  to  represent  that  or  some  neighbour- 
ing west  country  constituency  in  such  parliaments  as  were 
summoned  till  his  death.  He  obtained  many  offices  under 
the  Commonwealth,  among  them  that  of  provost  of  Eton 
College.  At  first  a  Presbyterian,  he  afterwards  joined  the 
Independents.  In.  1657  he  was  made  a  lord  of  i>arliamcnt. 
He  died  at  Acton  in  January  1658-59.  The  subjective  cast 
of  his  piety  is  reflected  in  his  Mystical  Marriage  .  .  .  belweene 
a  Soule  and  her  Saviour  (1635),  but  he  is  best  known  by  his 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  (1643),  which  was  approved  by 
the  Westminster  Assembly  and  (in  a  revised  form)  is  still  used 
jn  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches. 

ROUS,  HENRY  JOHN  (i 795-1877),  British' admiral  and 
sportsman,  was  bom. on  the  23rd  of  January  1795,  the  second 
son  of  the  xst  earl  of  Stradbroke.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  entered  the  British  navy  in  1808,  serving 
as  a  midshipman  in  the  expedition  to  Flushing.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  the  "  Bacchante,"  and  received  a  medal 
for  bravery  in  various  actions  and  expeditions.  In  1823  he 
was  made  captain,  and  served  in  the  Indian  and  New  Holland 
stations  from  1823  to  1829.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  "  Pique,"  .a  36-gun  frigate,  which  ran 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  was  much  ^damaged. 
Rous,  however,  brought  her  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  sprung 
foremast  and  without  keel,  forefoot  or  rudder,  and  though 
the  ship  was  making  23  ins.  of  water  an  hour.  Rous,  always 
fond  of  sport,  retired  from  the  navy,  and  became  in  1838  a 
steward  of  the  Jockey  Club,  a  position  which  he  held  almost 
uninterraptedly  to  his  death.  In  1855  he  was  appointed 
public  handicapper.  He  managed  the  duke  of  Bedford's 
stables  at  Newmarket  for  many  years,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
The  Laws  and  Practice  of  Horse  Racing  that  procured  for  him 
the  title  of  "  the  Blackstone  of  the  Turf.^'  In  1841  he  was 
retumed  M.P.  for  Westminster,  and  in  1846  Sir  Robert  Peel 
made  him  a  lord  of  the  admiralty^  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
June  1877. 
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For  the  naval  career  of  Admiral  Rous  see  O' Byrne.  Naaai  BiO' 
gratohual  Dtcltonary  (London.  1849).  A  vivid  sketch  of  htm  as  a 
turl  authority  will  be  found  in  Day's  Turf  Cdebrities  (London,  1891). 

ROUSSEAU.  JACQUES  (1630-1693),  French  painter,  a 
member  of  a  Huguenot  family,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1630.  He 
was  remarkable  as  a  painter  of  decorative  landscapes  and 
classic  ruins,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Canaletto,  but  without 
his  delicacy  of  touch;  he  appears  also  to  liave  been  influenced 
by  NicoUs  Poussin.  Whik  young  Rousseau  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  spent  some  years  in  painting  the  ancient  ruins, 
together  with  the  surrounding  landscapes.  He  thus  ionned 
his  style,  which  was  artificial  and  conventionally  decorative. 
His  colouring  for  the  most  part  is  unpleasing,  partly  owing 
to  his  vicdent  treatment  of  skies  with  crude  blues  and  orange, 
and  his  chiaroscuro  usually  is  much  exaggerated.  On  his 
retum  to  Paris  he  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  painter,  and 
was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  to  decorate  the  walls  ci  his 
palaces  at  St  Germain  and  Marly.  He  was  soon  admitted 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  but  00 
the  revocation  .of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  was  obliged  to  uke 
refuge  in  HoUand,  and  his  name  was  struck  off  the  Academy 
roll.  From  Holland  he  was  invited  to  England  by  the  duke 
of  Montague,  who  employed  him,  together  with  other  Freacfa 
painters,  to  paint  the  walls  of  his  palace,  Montague  House 
(on  the  site  of  which  is  now  the  British  Museum).  Rousseaa 
was  also  employed  to  paint  architectural  »ulijects  and  land- 
scapes in  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  where  many  of  his 
decorative  panels  still  exist.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  bis 
life  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1693. 

Besides  being  a  painter  in  oil  and  fresco  Roumcau  was  an  etcher 
of  some  abilitv;  many  etchings  by  hu  hand  from  the  works  of  tbe 
Caracci  and  from  his  own  designs  still  exist;  they  are  vjgorotm 
though  coarse  in  execution. 

ROUSSEAU,  JRAN  BAPTISTE  (X67X-X741),  French  poet,  was 
bom  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  April  1671;  hs  diedatBrus^ 
on  the  17th  of  March  1741.  The  son  of  a  shoemaker,  he  was 
well  educated  and  early  gained  favour  with  Boileau,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  write.  He  b^an  with  the  theatre,  for  which 
he  had  no  aptitude.  A  one-act  comedy,  Le  Caff^  failed  in  1694, 
and  he  was  not  much  happier  with  a  more  ambitious  play, 
Le  Flatteur  (1696),  or  with  the  opera  of  Vinus  et  Adonis  (1697). 
He  tried  in  1700  another  comedy,  Le  Capricieux,  which  had 
the  same  fate.  He  then  went  with  Tallard  as  an  attach^  to 
London,  and,  in  days  when  literature  still  led  to  high  positk», 
seemed  likely  to  achieve  success.'  His  misfortunes  began  with 
a  club  squabble  at  the  Caf£  Laurent,  which  was  much  frequented 
by  literary  men,  and  where  Rousseau  indulged  in  lampoons  on 
his  companions.  A  shower  of  libellous  and  sometimes  obscene 
verses  was  written  by  or  attributed  to  him,  and  at  last  he 
was  turned  out  of  the  caf6.  At  the  same  time  his  poems, 
as  yet  only  singly  printed  or  in  manuscript,  acquired  him  a 
.great  reputation,  due  to  the  dearth  of  genuine  lyrical  poetry 
between  Racine  and  Ch^nier.  He  had  in  1701  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Acaddmie  des  inscriptions;  he  had  been  offered, 
though  he  had  not  accepted,  profitable  places  in  the  revenue 
department;  he  had  become  a  favourite  of  the  libertine- but 
influential  coterie  of  the  Temple;  and  in  1710  he  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Acaddmie  fran^aise.  Then 
began  the  second  chapter  of  an  extraordinary  history  of  the 
animosities  of  authors.  A  copy  of  verses,  more  offensive 
than  ever,  was  handed  round,  and  gossip  maintained  that 
Rousseau  was  its  author.  Legal  proceedings  of  various  kinds 
followed,  and  Rousseau  ascribed  the  lampoon'  to  Joseph  Saurio. 
In  17x2  Rousseau  was  prosecuted  for  defamation  of  character, 
and,  on  his  non-appearance  in  court,  was  condemned  per 
contumace  to  perpetual  exile.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  foreign  countries  except  fof  a  clandestine  visit  to  Pans 
in  1738,  refusing  to  accept  the  permission  to  return  which  was 
offered  him  in  x  7x6  because  it  was  not  accompanied  by  complete 
rehabilitation. 

Prince  Eugene  and  then  other  persons  of  distinctiofl  took  kin 
under  their  protection  during  his  exile,  and  he  printed  at  Sofeurethr 
first  edition  of  bis  poetical  works.    Voltaire  and  be  met  at  Bnosds 
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In  173a.  Voltaire's  Le  Pour  et  U  centre  is  said  to  have  shocked 
Rousseau,  who  expressed  his  sentiments  freely.  At  any  rate  the 
latter  had  thenceiorwaid  no  fiercer  enemy  than  Voltaire.  His 
death  elicited  from  Lefranc  de  PompiKnan  an  ode  of  real  excellence 
and  perhaps  better  than  anything  of  Rousseau's  own  work.  That 
work  is  divided,  roughly  speaking,  into  two  contrasted  divisions. 
One  consists  of  formal  and  partly  s.'^cred  odes  and  cantatas  of  the 
stiffest  character,  of  which  perhaps  the  Ode  d  la  fortune  is  the  most 
famous;  the  other  of  brief  epigrams,  sometimes  licentious  and 
alwa)rs,  or  almost  always,^  ilNnatured.  As  an  epigrammatist  Rous* 
seau  is  only  inferior  to  his  friend  Alexis  Piron.  In  the  former  he 
stands  almost  alone.  The  frigidity  of  conventbnal  diction  and  the 
disuse  of  all  really  lyrical  rhythm  which  characterise  his  period  do 
not  prevent  his  odes  and  cantatas  from  showing  at  times  true 
poetical  faculty,  though  cramped,  and  inadequate  to  explain  his 
extraordinary  vogue.  Few  writers  were  so  frequently  reprinted 
during  the  18th  century,  but  even  in  his  own  century  La  Harpe  had 
arrived  at  a  truer  estimate  of  his  real  value  when  he  said  of  his 
poet^:  "  Le  fond  n'est  qu'un  lieu  commun  chargd  de  d&Jamations 
et  m(me  d'iddes  fausses. 

B«%ides  the  Soleure  edition  mentioned  above  Rousseau  published 
another  issue  of  his  work  in  London  in  1723.  The  chief  edition 
since  is  that  of  I.  A.  Amar  (5  vols.,  1820),  preceded  by  a  notice  of  his 
life.  M.  A.  de  Latour  published  (1869)  a  useful  though  not  complete 
edition,  with  notes  ana  a  biographical  introduction. 

ROUSSEAU.  JEAN  JACQUES  (1713-1778),  French  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  28th  June  17x2.  His  family 
had  established  themselves  in  that  city  at  the  time  of  the 
religious  wars,  but  they  were  of  pure  French  origin.  Rous- 
seau's father  Isaac  was  a  watchmaker;  his  mother,  Suzanne 
Bernard,  was  the  daughter  of  a  minister;  she  died  in  child- 
birth, and  Rousseau,  who  was  the  second  son,  was  brought  up 
in  a  haphazard  fashion,  hb  father  being  dissipated,  violent- 
tempered  and  foolish.  But  he  early  taught  his  son  to  read, 
and  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  flighty  scntimental- 
bm  in  morals  and  politics  which  Rousseau  afterwards  illustrated 
wi(,h  hb  genius.  When  the  boy  was  ten  years  old  hb  father 
got  entangled  in  a  dbpute  with  a  fellow-citizen,  and  being 
condemned  to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  abandoned  Geneva 
and  took  refuge  at  Lyons.  The  father  and  son  henceforth 
rarely  met.  Rousseau  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  mother's 
relations  and  was  committed  to  the  tutorship  of  M.  Lambercier, 
pastor  at  Boissy.  In  1724  he  was  removed  from  this  school 
and  taken  into  the  house  of  hb  uncle  Bernard,  by  whom  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  notary.  His  master,  how- 
ever, found  or  thought  him  incapable  and  sent  him  back. 
After  a  short  time  (April  25,  1725)  he  was  apprenticed  afresh, 
this  time  to  an  engraver.  He  did  not  dblike  the  work,  but  was 
or  thought  himself  cruelly  treated.  In  1728  he  ran  away,  the 
truancy  being  by  bis  own  account  unintentional  in  the  first 
instance,  and  due  to  the  fact  of  the  city  gates  being  shut  earlier 
than  usual.  Then  began  an  extraordinary  series  of  wander- 
ings and  adventures,  for  much  of  which  there  b  no  authority 
but  his  own  Confessions.  He  first  fell  in  with  some  proselytizers 
of  the  Roman  faith  at  Confignon  in  Savoy,  and  by  them  he  was 
sent  to  Madame  de  Warens  at  Annecy,  a  young  and  pretty 
widow  who  was  herself  a  convert.  Her  influence,  however, 
which  was  to  be  so  great,  was  not  immediately  exercised,  and 
he  was  passed  on  to  Turin,  where  there  was  an  institution 
specially  devoted  to  the  reception  of  neophytes.  His  experi- 
ences here  were  unsatisfactory,  but  he  abjured  duly  and  was 
rewarded  by  being  presented  with  twenty  francs  and  sent 
about  his  business.  He  wandered  about  in  Turin  for  some 
time,  and  at  last  established  himself  as  footman  to  a  Madame 
de  Vercellis.  Here  occurred  the  famous  incident  of  the  theft 
of  a  ribbon,  of  which  he  accused  a  girl  fellow-servant.  But, 
though  he  kept  his  place  by  this  piece  of  cowardice, 
Madame  de  Vercellis  died  not  long  afterwards  and  he  was 
turned  off.  He  found  another  place  with  the  Comte  de  Gouvon. 
but  lost  this  also  through  coxcombry.  Then  he  resolved  to 
return  to  Madame  de  Warens  at  Annecy  The  chronology  of 
all  these  events,  as  narrated  by  himself,  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  they  seem  to  have  occupied  about  three  years. 

Even  then  Rousseau  did  not  settle  at  once  in  the  anomalous 
but  to  him  charming  position  of  domestic  lover  to  this  lady, 
who,  nominally  a  converted  Protestant,  was  in  reality,  as  many  | 


women  of  her  time  were,  a  kind  of  debt,  with  a  theory  of  noble 
sentiment  and  a  practice  of  libertinbm  tempered  by  good  nature. 
It  used  to  be  held  that  in  her  conjugal  relations  she  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  But  modem  investigations  seem 
to  show  Chat  M.  de  Vuarrens  (which  b  said  to  be  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  name)  was  an  unfortunate  husband,  and  was 
deserted  and  robbed  by  hb  wife.  However,  she  welcomed 
Rousseau  kindfy,  thought  It  necessary  to  complete  hb  education, 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  seminarists  of  St  Lazare  to  be  improved 
in  classics,  and  also  to  a  music  master.  In  one  of  hb  incom- 
prehensible freaks  he  set  off  for  Lyons,  and,  after  abandoning 
hb  companion  In  an  epfleptic  fit,  returned  to  Annecy  to  find 
Madame  de  Warens  gone.  Then  for  some  months  he  relapsed 
into  the  life  of  vagabondage,  varied  by  improbable  adventures, 
which  (according  to  hb  own  statement)  he  so  often  pursued. 
Hardly  Jcnowing  anything  of  music,  he  attempted  to  give 
lessons  and  a  concert  at  Lausanne;  and  he  actually  taught 
at  Neuch&tel.  Then  he  became,  or  says  he  became,  secretary 
to  a  Greek  archimandrite  who  was  travelling  in  Switzerland 
to  collect  subscriptions  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre; then  he  went  to  Paris,  and,  with  recommendations  from 
the  French  ambasudor  at  Soleure,  saw  something  of  good 
society;  then  he  re'turaed  on  foot  through  Lyons  to  Savoy, 
hearing  that  Madame  de  Warens  was  at  Chambfry.  Thb  was 
In  1732,  and  Rousseau,  who  for  a  time  had  unimportant  employ- 
ments in  the  service  of  the  Sardinian  crown,  was  shortly  in- 
stalled by  Madame  de  Warens,  whom  he  still  called  Mainan,  as 
amant  en  litre  In  her  singular  household,  wherein  she  diverted 
herself  with  him,  with  music  and  with  chembtiy.  In  1736 
Madame  de  Warens,  partly  for  Rousseau's  health,  took  a  country 
house,  Les  Charmettes,  a  short  distance  from  Cbamb6ry.  Here 
in  summer,  and  in  the  town  during  winter,  Rousseau  led  a  de- 
lightful life,  which  he  has  delightfully  described.  In  a  desultory 
way  he  did  a  good  deal  of  reading,  but  in  1738  hb  health  again 
became  bad,  and  he  was  recommended  to  go  to  Montpellier. 
By  his  own  account  thb  journey  to  Montpellier  was  in  reality  a 
voyage  d  Cythire  in  company  with  a  certain  Madame  de  Lar- 
nage.  This  being  so,  he  c6uld  hardly  complain  when  on  return- 
ing he  found  that  hb  official  position  in  Madame  de  Warens's 
household  had  been  taken  by  a  person  named  Vintzenried. 
He  was,  however,  less  likely  than  most  men  to  endure  the 
position  of  second  in  command,  and  in  1740  he  became  tutor 
at  Lyons  to  the  diildren  of  M.  de  Mably,  not  the  well-known 
writer  of  that  name,  but  hb  and  Condillac's  elder  brother.  But 
Rousseau  did  not  like  teaching  and  was  a  bad  teacher,  and  after 
a  visit  to  Les  Charmettes,  finding  that  hb  place  there  was  finally 
occupied,  he  once  more  went  to  Paris  in  1741.  He  was  not 
without  recommendations.  But  a  new  system  of  musical 
notation  which  he  thought  he  had  discovered  was  unfavourably 
received  by  the  Acad^mie  des  sciences,  where  it  was  read  in 
August  1742,  and  he  was  unable  to  obtain  pupib.  Madame 
Dupin,  however,  to  whose  house  he  had  obtained  the  entry,  pro- 
cured him  the  honourable  if  not  very  lucrative  post  of  secretary 
to  M.  de  Montalgu,  ambassador  at  Venice.  With  him  he  stayed 
for  about  eighteen  months,  and  has  as  usmd  infinite  complaints 
to  make  of  hb  employer  and  some  strange  stories  to  tell.  At 
length  he  threw  up  his  situation  and  returned  to  Paris  (i74S)> 
Up  to  this  time— that  b  to  say,  till  his  thirty-third  year- 
Rousseau's  life,  though  continuously  described  by  himself,  was 
of  the  kind  called  subterranean,  and  the  account  of  it  must 
be  taken  with  considerable  allowances.  From  thb  time,  how- 
ever, he  is  more  or  less  in  view;  and,  though  at  least  two  events 
of  hb  life— hb  quarrel  with  Diderot  and  hb  death— are  subjects 
of  dbpute,  its  general  hbtory  can  be  checked  and  followed  with 
reasonable  confidence.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  renewed  his 
relations  with  the  Duptn  family  and  with  the  literary  group  of 
Diderot,  to  which  he  had  already  been  introduced  by  M.  de 
Mably's  letters.  He  had  an  opera,  Les  Muses  galantes,  privately 
represented;  he  copied  music  for  money,  and  received  from 
Madame  Dupin  and  her  son-in-law  M  de  Francueil  a  small  but 
regular  salary  as  secretary.  He  lived  at  the  Hotel  St  (^entin 
for  a  time,  and  once  more  arranged  for  himself  an  equivocal 
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domestic  establishment.  His  mistress,  whom  towards  the  ^ose 
of  his  life  he  married  afte>  a  fashion,  was  Th£r^  le  Vasseur,  a 
servant  at  the  inn,  whom  he  first  met  in  1743.  She  had  little 
beauty,  no  education  or  understanding,  and  few  charms  that 
his  friends  could  discover,  besides  which  she  had  a  detestable 
mother,  who  was  the  bane  of  Rousseau's  life.  But  he  made 
himself  happy  with  her,  and  (according  to  Rousseau's  account, 
the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  questioned)  five  children  were 
bbrn  to  them,  who  were  all  consigned  to  the  foundling  hospital. 
This  disregard  of  responsibility  was  partly  punished  by  the  use 
his  critics  made  of  it  when  he  became  celebrated  as  a  writer  on 
education  and  a  preacher  of  the  domestic  affections.*  Diderot, 
with  whom  from  1741  onwards  he  became  more  and  more 
familiar,  admitted  him  as  a  contributor  .to  the  Encydopidie. 
He  formed  new  musical  projects,  and  he  was  introduced  by 
degrees  to  many  people  of  rank  and  influence,  among  them 
Madame  d^£pinay  (9.v.)>  to  whom  in  1747  he  was  introduced 
by  her  lover  M.  de  Francueil.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1749 
that  Rousseau  made  his  mark  as  a  writer.  The  academy  of 
Dijon  offered  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  the'  effect  of  the  progress 
of  civilization  on  morals.  Rousseau  took  up  the  subject, 
developed  his  famous  paradox  of  the  superiority  of  the  savage 
state,  won  the  prize,  and,  publishing  his  essay  {Discours  sur  Us 
oris  et  sciences)  next  year,  became  famous.  The  anecdotage  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  famous  essay  is  voluminous.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  idea  was  suggested  when  Rousseau  went  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Diderot,  who  was  in  prison  at  Vincennes  for  his  Lettre  sur  les 
aveugles.  Rousseau  says  he  thought  of  the  paradox  on  his 
way  down;  Morellet  and  others  say  that  he  thought  of  treating 
the  subject  in  the  ordinary  fashion  and  was  laughed  at  by 
Diderot,  who  showed  him  the  advantages  of  the  less  obvious 
treatment.  Diderot  himself,  who  in  such  matters  is  almost 
absolutdy  trustworthy,  does  not  claim  the  suggestion,  but 
uses  words  which  imply  that  it  was  at  least  partly  his.  It  is 
very  like  him.  The  essay,  however,  took  the  artificial  and 
crotchety  society  of  the  day  by  storm.  Francueil  gave  Rousseau 
a  valuable  post  as  cashier  in 'the  receiver-general's  office.  But 
he  resigned  it  either  from  conscientiousness,  or  crotchet,  or  nerv- 
ousness at  responsibility,  or  indolence,  or  more  probably  from  a 
mixture  of  all  four.  He  went  back  to  his  music-copying,  but 
the  salons  of .  the  day  were  determined  to  have  his  society,  and 
for  a  time  they  had  it.  In  17  5a  he  brought  out  at  Fontainebleau 
an  operetta,  the  Devin  du  villagef  which  was  successful.  He 
received  a  l^undred  louis  for  it,  and  he  was  ordered  to  come  to 
court  next  day.  This  meant  the  certainty  of  a.  pension.  But 
Rousseau's  shjmess  or  his  perversity  (as  before,  probably  both) 
made  him  disobey  the  command.  His  comedy  Nfu^cisse, 
written  long  before,  was  also  acted,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  the 
same  year,  however,  a  letter  Sur  la  musique  Jranqaiu  again 
had  a  great  vogue.*    Finally,  for  this  was  an  important  year 

^  Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  were  probably  no  children  at  all, 
the  whoie  t)earing  of  the  belief  of  Rousseau  that  they  were  sent  by 
him  to  the  Enfants  trowois  has  been  falsified  by  hostile  writers.  He 
was  a  penniless  man  of  letters,  with  theories  as  to  state  maintenance 
of  children;  and  Th^rftse  was  a  consenting  party.  Rousseau, 
however,  never  saw  any  of  the  alleged  children;  and  Mrs  Mac- 
donaid  has  shown  ^ood  cause  for  believing  that  their  existence  was 
a  myth,  an  imposition  on  Rousseau's  credulity,  invented  ^  Thdrise 
and  her  mother  to  make  the  tie  mor6  binding.  m.  Ch.) 

'  Rousseau's  influence  on  French  music  was  greater  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  very  imperfect  education;  in  truth,  he 
was  a  musician  by  natural  instinct  only,  but  his  feeling  for  art  was 
very  strong,  and,  though  capricious,  based  upon  true  perceptions  of 
the  ^ood  and  beautiful.  Tne  system  of  notation  (by  figures)  con- 
cerning which  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Academic  des  Sciences, 
August  22,  1742,  was  ingenious,  but  practically  worse  than  useless, 
and  failed  to  attract  attention,  though  the  paper  was  published  in 
1743  under  the  title  of  Dissertation  sur  la  mustgue  modime.  In  the 
famous  "  guerre  des  buffons."  he  took  the  part  of  the  "  buffonists." 
so  named  in  consequence  of  their  attachment  to  the  Italian  "  opera 
buffa,"  as  opposed  to  the  true  French  opera;  and,  in  his  Lettre  sur  la 
musiqttefranaUse,  published  in  1755.  he  indulged  in  a  violent  tirade 
against  French  music,  which  he  declared  to  be  so  contemptible  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  "  that  the  French  neither  have,  nor  ever  will 
have,  any  music  of  their  own,  or  at  least  that,  if  they  ever  do  have 
any,  it  will  be  so  much  the  worse  for  them."  This  silly  libel  so 
enraged  the  performers  at  the  Opera  that  they  hanged  and  bum«l 


with  him,  the  Dijon  academy,  which  had  founded  his  fame, 
announced  the  subject  of  "  The  Origin  of  Inequality,"  cm  which 
he  wrote  a  discourse  which  was  unsuccessful,  but  at  least  equal 
to  the  former  in  merit.  During  a  visit  to  Geneva  in  1754 
Rousseau  saw  his  old  friend  and  love  Madame  de  Warens  (now 
reduced  in  circumstances  and  having  lost  all  her  charms),  whOe 
after  abjuring  his  abjuration  of  Protestantism  he  was  enabled 
to  take  up  his  freedom  as  citizen  of  Geneva,  to  which,  his  birth 
entitled  him  and  of  which  he  was  proud.  Shortly  afterwards, 
returning  to  Paris,  he  accepted  a  cottage  near  Montnxirettcy 
(the  celebrated  Hermitage)  which  Madame  d'£pinay  had  fitted 
up  for  him,  and  established  himself  there  in  April  1756.  He 
spent  little  more  than  a  year  there,  but  it  was  an  important  year. 
Here  he  wrote  La  NoutelU  Htioise;  here  he  indulged  in  the 
passion  which  that  novel  partly  represents,  his  love  for  Madame 
d'Huodetot,  sister-in-law  of  Madame  d'Epinay,  a  lady  young 
and  amiable,  but  plain,  who  had  a  husband  and  a  lover  (St 
Lambert),  and  whom  Rousseau's  devotion  seems  to  have 
partly  pleased  and  partly  annoyed.  Here  too  arose  the  ohscute 
triangular  quarrel  between  Diderot,  Rousseau  and  Frederick 
Melchior  Grimm,  which  ended  Rbuaseau's  sojourn  at  the  Hermi- 
tage. The  supposition  least  favourable  to  Rousseau  is  that  it 
was  due  to  one'of  his  numerous  fits  of  half-insane  petulance 
and  indignation  at  the  obligations  which  he  was  nevertheless 
always  ready  to  incur.  That  most  favourable  to  him  b  that  be 
was  expected  to  lend  himself  in  a  more  or  less  compbisaot 
manner  to  assist  and  cover  Madame  d'£pinay's  adulteroos 
affection  for  Grimm.  At  any  rate,  Rousseau  quitted  the  Her- 
mitage in  the  winter  of  1757-58,  and  established  himsdf  at 
Montlouis  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Hitherto  Rousseau's  behaviour  had  frequently  made  him 
enemies,  but  his  writings  had.  for  the  most  part  made  him 
friends.  The  quarrel  with  Madame  d'£pinay,  with  Diderot, 
and  through  them  with  the  philosophe  party  reversed  this. 
In  1758  appeared  his  LeUre  d  d*Alembert  fontre  Us  spaiadest 
written  in  the  winter  of  the  previous  yeair  at  Montlouis.  This 
was  at  once  an  attack  on  Voltaire,  who  was  giving  theatrical 
representations  at  Les  D^lices,  on  D'Alembert,  who  had  con- 
demned the  prejudice  dl^ainst  the  stage  in  the  Encydofidie,  and 
on  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  society-  of  the  day. 
Voltaire's  strong  point  was  not  forgiveness,  and,  though 
Rousseau  no  doubt  exaggerated  the  efforts  of  his  "  enemies,'* 
he  was  certainly  henceforward  as  obnoxious  to  the  philosophe 
coterie  as  to  the  orthodox  party.  He  still,  however,  had  no 
lack  of  patrons — he  never  had — though  his  perversity  nude 
him  quarrel  with  all  in  turn.  The  amiable  duke  and  duchess  of 
Luxembourg,  who  were  his  neighbours  at  Montlouis,  made  his 
acquaintance,  or  rather  forced  theirs  upon  him,  and  he  was 
industrious  in  his  literary  work— :indeed,  most  'of  his  best 
books  were  produced  during  his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  <A 

its  author  in  effigy.  Rousseau  revenged  himself  by  jvinting  hb 
clever  satire  entitled  Lettre  d'un  sympkonisle  de  tAcadimie  Rojde  de 
Musique  6  ses  camarades  de  Vorchestre.  His  Letire  d  M.  Bmrmj  h  of 
a  very  different  type^  and  does  full  justice  to  the  genius  of  Clock. 
His  articles  on  music  in  the  EneycUpidU  deal  very  superficiallY  vitb 
the  subject;  and  his  Dictionnaire  de  musiqm  (Geneva.  1767),  tbougb 
admirably  written,  is  not  trustworthy,  either  as  a  record  of  farts  or  as 
a  collection  of  critical  essays.  In  all  these  works  the  imperfectioa  of 
his  musical  education  is  painfullv  apparent,  and  his  compoatioas 
betray  an  equal  lack  of  Knowledge,  though  his  refined  taste  is  as 
clearly  displayed  there  as  is  bis  literary  power  in  th«  Letters  and 
Dictionary.  His  first  opera,  Les  Muses  galauUs,  privately  prepared 
at  the  house  of  La  Popdiniire,  attracted  very  little  attention ; bat  Lr 
Detin  du  village,  given  at  Fontainebleau  in  1752,  and  at  the  Acad^mie 
io  1753.  achieved  a  great  and  well-deserved  success.  Though  very 
unequal,  and  exceedingly  simple  both  in  style  and  coostructioa. 
it  contains  some  charming  melodies,  and  is  written  throughottt  in  the 
most  refined  taste.  His  Pygmalion  (1775)  is  a  mekxlrama  without 
singing.  Some  posthumous  fragments  oi  another  opera,  Dapimt 
el  Chloi^  were  printed  in  1780;  and  in  1781  appeared  Les  Ceusaia- 
tiens  des  mitkres  de  ma  me,  a  collection  of  about  one  hundred  na^s 
and  other  fugitive  pieces  of  veiy  unequal  merit.  The  popular  air 
known  as  "  Rousseau's  Dream  'is  not  contained  in  this  coOecttfa. 
and  cannot  \x  traced  back  farther  than  J.  B.  Cramer's  cdebrand 
"  Variations."  M.  Castil-BIaze  has  accused  Rousseau  of  ezten9%« 
plagiarisms  (or  worse)  in  Le  Devin  du  nUofe  and  Pygmaliou^  bat 
apparently  without  siu&dent  cause.  (W.  S  R) 
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Montmorency.  A  letter  to  Voltaire  on  his  poem  about  the  Lisbon 
earthquake  embittered  the  disliice  between  the  two,  being 
surreptitiously  published.  La  Natnelle  HUcise  appeared  in  the 
same  year  (1760),  and  it  was  immensely  popular.  In  1762 
appeared  the  Contrat  social  at  Amsterdam,  and  Amile^  which 
was  published  both  in  the  Low  Countries  and  at  Paris.  For  the 
latter  the  author  received  6000  livres,  for  the  Control  1000. 

Julie^  OH  La  Nouvdle  Hiltnse,  is  a  novel  written  in  letters 
describing  the  loves  of  a  man  of  low  position  and  a  girl  of 
rank,  her  subsequent  marriage  to  a  respectable  freethinker 
of  her  own  station,  the  mental  agonies  of  her  lover,  and  the 
partial  appeasing  of  the  distresses  of  the  lovers  by-  the  influence 
of  noble  sentiment  and  the  good  offices  of  a  philanthropic 
Englishman.  It  is  too  long,  the  sentiment  is  overstrained, 
and  severe  moralists  have  accused  it  of  a  certain  complaisance 
in  dealing  with  amatory  errors;  but  it  a  full  of  pathos  and 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  The  Contrat  social,  as  its 
title  implies,  endeavours  to  base  all  government  on  the  consent, 
direct  or  implied,  of  the  governed,  and  indulges  in  much  in- 
genious argument  to  get  rid  of  the  practical  inconveniences 
of  such  a  suggestion.  £miU,  the  second  title  of  which  is  De 
r£ducation,  is  much  more  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  novel,  though 
a  certain  amount  of  narrative  interest  is  kept  up  throughout. 

Rousseau's  reputation  was  now  higher  than  ever,  but  the 
term  of  the  comparative  prosperity  which  he  had  enjoyed 
for  nearly  ten  years  was  at  hand.  The  Control  social  was 
obviously  anti-monarchic;  the  Nouvelle  H&oise  was  said  to 
i)e  immoral;  the  sentimental  deism  of  the  "  Profession  du 
vicaire  Savoyard  "  in  £niile  irritated  equally  the  philosophe 
party  and  the  church.  On  June  11,  1763,  £mile  was  con- 
demned by  the  parlement  of  Paris,  and  two  days  previously 
Madame  de.  Luxembourg  and  the  prince  de  Conti  gave  the 
author  information  that  he  would  be  arrested  if  he  did  not 
fly.  They  also  furnished  him  with  means  of  flfght,  and  he 
made  for  Yverdun  in  the  territory  of  Bern,  whence  he  trans- 
ferred himself' to  Motiers  in  Neuch&tel,  which  then  belonged 
to  Prussia.  Frederick  II.  was  not  indisposed  to  protect  the 
persecuted  when  it  cost  him  nothing  and  might  bring  him 
fame,  and  in  Marshal  Keith,  the  governor  of  Neuch&tel, 
Rousseau  found  a  true  and  firm  friend.  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  be  quiet  or  to  practise  any  of  those  more  or  less 
pious  frauds  which  were  customarv  at  the  time  with  the  un- 
orthodox. The  archbishop  of  Pans  had  published  a  pastoral 
against  him,  and  Rousseau  did  not  let  the  year  pass  without 
a  Lettre  d  Af.  dt  Beaumont.  The  council  61  Geneva  had  joined 
in  the  condemnation  of  £mUe^  and  Rousseau,  first  solemnly 
renounced  his  citizenship,  and  then,  in  the  Leltres  de  la  num- 
tagne  (1763),  attacked  the  council  and  the  Genevan  constitu- 
tion unsparingly.  All  this  excited  public  ^pinion  against  him, 
and  gradually  he  grew  unpppular  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
This  unpopularity  is  said  on  uncertain  authority  to  have  cul- 
minated in  a  nocturnal  attack  on  his  house.  At  any  rate  he 
thought  he  was  menaced  if  he  was  not,  and  migrated  to  the 
tie  St  Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  where  he  once  more  for 
a  short,  and  the  last,  time  enjoyed  that  idyllic  existence  which 
he  loved.  But  the  Bernese  government  ordered  him  to  quit 
its  territory.  He  was  for  some  time  uncertain  where  to 
go,  and  thought  of  Corsica  (to  join  Paoli)  and  Berlin.  But 
finally  David  Hume  offered  him,  late  in  1765,  an  asylum  in 
England,  and  he  accepted.  He  passed  through  Paris,  where  his 
presence  was  tolerated  for  a  time,  and  landed  in  England  on 
January  13,  1766.  Th£r^  travelled  separately,  and  was  en- 
trusted to  the  charge  of  James  Boswell,  who  had  already 
made  Rousseau's,  acquaintance.  Here  he  had  once  more  a 
chance  of  settUng  peaceably.  Severe  English  moralists  like 
Johnson  thought  but  ill  of  him,  but  the  public  generally  was 
not  unwilling  to  testify  against  French  intolerance,  and  re- 
garded his  sentimentalism  with  favour.  He  was  lionized  in 
London  to  his  heart's  content  and  discontent,  for  it  may  truly 
be  said  of  Rousseau  that  he  was  equally  indignant  at  neglect 
and  intolerant  of -attention.  When,  after  not  a  few  displajrs 
of  his  strange  humour,  he  professed  himself  tired  of  the  capital, 


Hume  procured  him  a  country  abode  in  the  house  of  Mr  Daven- 
port at  Wootton  in  Derbyshire.  ,  Here,  though  the  place  was 
bleak  and  lonely,  he  might  have  been  happy  enough,  and  he 
actually  employed  himself  in  writing  the  greater  part  of  his 
Confessions.  But  his  habit  of  self-tormenting  and  tormenting 
others  never  left  him.  His  own  caprices  interposed  some 
delay  in  the  conferring  of  a  pension  which  George  III.  was 
induced  to  grant  him,  and  he  took  this  as  a  crime  of  Hume's. 
The  publication  of  a  spiteful  letter  (really  by  Horace  Walpole, 
one  of  whose  worst  deeds  it  was)  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  made  Reiisseau  believe  that  plots  of  the  most  terrible 
kind  were  on  foot  against  him.  Finally  he  quarrelled  with 
Hume  because  the  latter  would  not  acknowledge  all  his  own 
friends  and  Rousseau's  supposed  enemies  of  the  philosophe 
circle  to  be  rascals.  He  remained,  however,  at  Wootton 
during  the  year  and  through  the  winter.  In  May  1767  he 
fled  to  France,  addressing  letters  to  the  lord  chancellor  and 
to  General  Conway,  which  can  only  be  described  as  the  letters 
of  a  lunatic.  He  was  received  in  France  by  the  marquis  de 
Mirabeau  (father  of  the  great  Mirabeau),  of  whom  he  soon  had 
enough,  then  by  the  -  prince  de  Copti  at  Trye.  From  this 
place  he  again  fled  and  wandered  about  for  some  time  in  a 
wretched  fashion,  still  writing  the  ConfessionSf  constantly 
receiving  generous  help,  and  always  quarrelling  with,  or  at 
least  suspecting,  the  helpers.  In  the  summer  of  1770  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  resumed  music<opying,  and  was  on  the  whole 
happier  than  he  had  been  since  he  had  to  leave  Montlouis. 
He  had  by  this  time  married  Th6r^  le  Vasseur,  or  had  at 
least  gone  through  some  form  of  marriage  with  her. 

Many  of  the  best-known  stories  of  Rousseau's  life  date  from 
this  last  time,  when  he  was  tolerably  accessible  to  visitors, 
though  clearly  half-insane.  He  finished  his  Confessions^  wrote 
his  Dialogues  (the  interest  of  which  is  not  quite  equal  to  the 
promise  of  their  curious  sub-title,  Rousuaujuge  de  Jean  Jacques), 
and  began  his  RHeries  du  promeneur  solitaire,  intended  as  a 
sequel  and  complement  to  the  Confessions,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  all  his  books.  It  should  be  said  that  besides  these, 
which  complete  the  list  of  his  principal  works,  he  has  left  a 
very  large  number  of  minor  works  and  a  considerable  corre- 
spondence. During  this  time  he  lived  in  the  Rue  Plati^re, 
which  is  now  named  after  him.  But  his  suspicions  of  secret 
enemies  grew  stronger  rather  than  weaker,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1778  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  M.  de  Girardin, 
a  rich  financier,  and  occupy  a  cottage  at  Ermenonville.  The 
country  was  beautiful;  but  his  old  terrors  revived,  and  his 
woes  were  complicated  by  the  alleged  inclination  of  Th6rifse 
for  one  of  M.  de  Girardin's  stable-boys.  On  July  2nd  he  died 
in  a  manner  which  has  been,  much  discussed,  suspicions  of 
suicide  being  circulated  at  the  time  by  Grimm  and  others.^ 

There  is  little  doubt  that  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  his  life,  if  not  from  the  time  of  his  quarrel  with  Diderot  and 
Madame  d'£pinay,  Rousseau  was  not  wholly  sane — the  com- 
bined influence  of  late  and  unexpected  literary  fame  and  of 
constant  solitude  and  discomfort  acting  upon  his  excitable 
temperament  so  as  to  overthrow  the  balance,  never  very  stable, 
of  his  fine  and  acute  but  unrobust  intellect.  He  was  by  no 
means  the  only  man  of  letters  of  his  time  who  had  to  submit 
to  something  like  persecution.  Friron  on  the  orthodox  side 
had  his  share  of  it,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  Helv6tius,  Diderot 
and  Montesquieu  on  that  of  the  innovators.  But  Rousseau 
had  not,  like  Montesquieu,  a  position  which  guaranteed  him 
from  serious  danger;  he  was  not  wealthy  like  Helv£tius;  he 
had  not  the  wonderful  suppleness  and  trickiness  which  even 
without  his  wealth  would  probably  have  defended  Voltaire 
himself;  and  he  lacked  entirely  the  "  bottom  "  of  Fr^ron  and 
Diderot.    When  he  was  molested  be  could  only  shriek  at  his 

^  The  local  inquiry  into  the  death,  on  the  following  day,  resulted 
in  a  certificate  that  he  died  of  apoplexy:  but  the  story  that  he 
shot  himself  persisted.  In  December  1897- Rousseau's  coffin  in  the 
Panth6on  was  opened,  and  M.  Berthelot,  who  examine^  the  skuU. 
found  no  trace  of  injury  by  a  bullet  j  and  on  the  whole  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  verdict  of  the  onginal  inquiry  at  Ermenonville. 

(H.Cb.) 
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enemies  and  suspect  his  friends.  His  moral  character  was 
undoubtedly  weak  in  other  ways  than  this,  but  it  is  fair  to 
remember  that  but  for  his  astounding  Confessions  the  more 
disgusting  parts  of  it  would  not  have  been  known,  and  that 
these  Confessions  were  written,  if  not  under  hallucination,  at 
any  rate  in  circumstances  entitling  the  self-condemned  criminal 
to. the  benefit  of  considerable  doubt.  If  Rousseau  had  held 
his  tongue,  he  might  have  stood  lower  as  a  man  of  letters; 
he  would  pretty  certainly  have  stood  higher  as  a  man.  He 
was,  moreover,  really  sinned  against,  if  still  more  inning. 
The  conduct  of  Grimm  to  him  was  certamly  bad;  and,  though 
Walpole  was  not  his  personal  friend,  a  worse  action  than  his 
famous  letter,  considering  the  well-known  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
subject,  would  be  difficult  to  find.  It  was  his  own  fault  that 
he  saddled  himself  with  the  Le  Vasseurs,  but  their  conduct  was 
probably,  if  not  certainly,  ungrateful  in  the  extreme.  Only 
excuses  can  be  made  for  him;  but  the  excuses  for  a  man  bom, 
as  Hume  after  the  quarrel  said  of  him,  "  without  a  skin  "  are 
numerous  and  strong.  .^ 

'  His  peculiar  reputation  mcreased  after  his  death.  During 
his  life  his  personal  peculiarities  and  the  fact  that  his  opinions 
were  nearly  as  obnoxious  to  the  one  party  as  to  the  other  worked 
against  him,  but  it  was  not  so  after  his  death.  The  men  of 
the  Revolution  regarded  him  with  something  like  idolatry,. and 
his  literary  merits  conciliated  many  who  were  far  from  idolizing 
him  as  a  revolutionist.  His  style  was  taken  up  by  Bemardin 
de  Saint  Pierre  and  by  Chateaubriand.  It  was  employed  for 
purposes  quite  different  from  those  to  which  he  b^d  himself 
applied  it,  and  the  reaction  triumphed  by  the  very  arm&  which 
had  been  most  powerful  in  the  hands  of  the  Revolution.  Byron's 
fervid  panegyric  enlisted  on  his  side  all  who  admired  Byron — 
that  is  to  say,  the^  majority  of  the  younger  men  and  women 
of  Europe  between  1820  and  1850— and  thus  different  sides 
of  his  tradition  were  continued  for  a  full  century  after  the 
publication  of  his  chief-  books.  His  religious  unorthodoxy 
was  condoned  because  he  never  scoffed;  his  political  heresies, 
after  their  first  effect  was  over,  seemed  harmless  from  the 
very  want  of  logic  and  practical  spirit  in  them,  while  part  at 
least  of  his  literary  secret  was  the  common  property  of  almost 
every  one  who  attempted  llterafure. 

I  In  religion  Rousseau  was  undoubtedly  what  he  has  bejen 
called  above — a  sentimental  deist;  but  no  one  who  reads  him 
with  the  smallest  attention  can  fail  to  see  that  scntimentalism 
was  the  essence,  deism  the  acddent  of  his  creed.  In  his  time 
orthodoxy  at  once  generous  and  intelligent  hardly  existed  in 
France.  There  were  ignorant  persons  who  were  sincerely' 
orthodox;  there  were  intelligent  persons  who  pretended  to  be 
so.  But  between  the  time  of  Massillon  and'D'Aguesseau  and 
the  time  of  Lamennais  and  Joseph  de  Maistre  the  class  of  men 
of  whom  in  England  Berkeley,  Butler  and  Johnson  were  repre- 
sentatives did  not  exist  in  France.  Little  inclined. by  nature 
to  any  but  the  emotional  side  of  religion,  and  utterly  undis- 
ciplined in  any  other  by  education,  course  of  life,  or  the  general 
tendency  of  public  opinion,  Rousseau  naturally  took  refuge 
in  the  nebulous  kind  of  natural  religion  which  was  at  once 
fashionable  and  convenient.  If  his  practice  fell  far  short  even 
of  his  own  arbitrary  standard  of  morality,  as  much  may  be 
said  of  persons  far  more  dogmatically  orthodox. 

In  politics,  on  the  other  hand,  Rousseau  was  a  sincere  and, 
as  far  as  in  him  lay,  a  convinced  republican.  He  had  no  great 
tincture  of  learning,  he  was  by  no  means  a  profound  logician, 
and  he  was  impulsive  and  emotional  in  the  extreme — character- 
istics which  in  political  matters  predispose  the  subject  to  the 
preference  of  equality  above  all  political  requisites.  He'  saw 
that  under  the  French  monarchy  the  actual  result  was  the 
greatest  misery  of  the  greatest  number,  and.  he  did  not  look 
much  further.  The  Contrat  social  is  for  the  political  student 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  boQks  existing.  His- 
torically it  b  null;  logically  it  is  full  of  gaping  flaws,  practically 
its  manipulations  of  the  volonti  de  tons  and  the  volonti  gtntraU 
are  clearly  insufficient  to  obviate  Anarchy.  But  its  mixture 
of  real  eloquence  and  Apparent  cogency  is  exacUy  such  as 


alwajrs  carries  a  multitude  with  it,  if  only  for  a  time.  Moceo«c^ 
in  some  minor  branches  of  politics  and  economics  Roiuku 
was  a  real  reformer.  Visionary  as  his  educational  scfaemei 
(chiefly  promulgated  in  BmUe)  are  in  parts,  they  are  adminbk 
in  others,  and  his  protest  against  mothers  refusing  to  noxse 
their  children  hit  a  blot  in  French  life  which  is  not  removed 
yet,  and  has  always  been  a  sotirce  of  weaknen  to  the  natioa. 

But  it  is  as  a  literary  man  pure  and  simple — that  b  to  say, 
as  an  exponent  rather  than  as  an  ori^natOT  of  ideas— that 
Rousseau  is  most  noteworthyy  and  that  he  has  cxerdsed  most 
influence.  The  first  thing  noticeable  about  him  is  that  he 
defies  all  customary  and  mechanical  flafiwification  He  b  not 
a  dramatbt — hb  work  as  such  b  insignificant — nor  a  novelist^ 
for,  though  hb  two  chief  works  except  the  Confessions  are  calkd 
noveb,  £mile  b  one  only  in  name,  and  La  NotaeUe  HSUiu 
.b  as  a  story  diffuse,  prosy  and  awkward  to  a  degree.  He 
was  without  command  of  poetic  form,  and  he  coold  only  be 
called  a  philosopher  in  an  age  wboi  the  term  was  used 
with  such  meaningless  laxity  as  was  customary  in  the  iStk 
century.  If  he  must  be  classed,  he  was  before  all  things  a 
describer — a  describer  of  the  passions  of  the  human  heart 
and  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  In  the  first  part  of  hb  vocatica 
the  novelbts  of  hb  own  youth,  such  as  Marivaux,  Richardsai 
and  Pr6v<»t,  may  be  said  to  have  shown  him  the  way,  tboo^ 
he  improved  greatly  upon  them;  in  the  second  he  was  almost 
a  creator.  In.  •  combining  the  two  and  expressing  the  effect 
of  nature  on  the  feelings  and  of  the  feelings  on  the  aspect  of 
nature  he  was  absolutely  without  a  forerunner  or  a  modd. 
And,  as  literature  since  hb  time  has  been  chiefly  differentiated 
from  literature  before  it  by  the  colour  and  tone  resulting  froa 
thb  combination,  Rousseau  may  be  said  to  hold,  as  an  m<iiiw>f», 
a  place  almost  imrivalled  in  literary  hbtory.  The  defects 
of  all  sentimental  writing  are  noticeable  in  him,  but  they  are 
palliated,  by  his  wonderful  feeling,  and  by  the  passbnate 
sincerity  even  of  his  insincere  parages.  Some  cavib  have 
been  made  against  hb  French,  but  none  of  much  w^ght  or 
importance.  And  in  such  passages  as  the  famoui  "  Voili  de 
la  pervenche"  of  the  Confessions,  as  the  descripticm  of  the 
isle  of  St  Pierre  in  the  Rberies,  as  some  of  the  letters  in  the 
NomeUe  tliloiseand  others,  he  had  achieved  absolute  pexfedtioD  ra 
domg  what  he  intended  to  do.  The  reader,  as  it  has  been  said, 
may  think  he  might  have  done  something  dse  with  advantage,  but 
he  can  hardly  think  that  he  tould  have  done  thb  thing  better. 

(a  Sa.) 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.— The  dates  of  moot  of  Rouaseau's  works  pab> 
lished  during  his  lifetime  have  been  given  above'.  The  CM^csnev 
and  Rheries,  which,  read  in  private,  had  given  much  un^Rage  co 
persons  concerned,  and  which  the  author  did  not  iatcod  to  be 

rubUshed  until  the  end  of  the  century,  appeared  in  Geneva  in  I7i2. 
n  the  same  year  and  the  following  at>peared  a  complete  editioa  m 
forty-seven  small  volumes.  There  have  been  many  siiioe,  the  mote 
important  of  them  bein^  that  of  Muaaet-Pathay  (Parii,  1823).  Sooe 
unpublished  works,  chiefly  letters,  were  added  by  Bosscha  (Pasis, 
1858)  and  Streckeisen  Moulton  (Paris,  1861).  See  also  the  lattcr't 
Rousseau  et  us  amis  (1865).  Works  on  Rouoeau  are  inonraesaUe. 
The  chief  biographies  are:  in  French  that  of  Saint  Marc  Gtrardia 
(1874),  in' English  the  Life  by  Viscount  Morley.  But  the  nsacefiab 
for  hb  biography  are  so  controversial  and  so  peraooal— hb  ova 
Confessions  and  the  memoirs  of  assodates  whoae  aocuracy  and 
honesty  are  disputed— that  the  correct  historical  view  caa  oafdiy 
be  said  yet  to  be  standardized.  Mrs  Frederika  Macdonakt  in  her 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1906),  makes  out  a  good  case  for  regardii^ 
Mme.  d^pinay's  Memoirs  as  coloured,  if  not  actually  dictated,  by 
the  malevolent  attitude  of  Grimm  and  Diderot;  and  ber  study  flf 
the  documents  undoubtedly  qualifies  a  good  manv  of  the  a9BiMBp> 
tions  that  have  been  made  on  the  strength  of  eviaence  which  b  at 
least  tainted  by  contemporary  prejudice,  and  leaves  the  way  open 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  facts  whidi  would  reconcile  Roinaeaa's 
character  as  a  writer  with  hb  actions  as  a  man.  Unfortuaasdy 
for  the  connstency  of  histerical  writing,  the  view  taken  of  Rouaeaa's 
biography  affects  those  of  Grimm,  uiderot,  Mme.  d*£pinay  and 
others,  and  while  Mrs  Maodonald's  researchies  have  done  much  to 
suegeat  a  rehabilitation  of  Rousseau's  veracity  they  have  sot 
definitely  been  accepted  to  an  extent  which  would,  justifr  the 
rewriting  of  these  other  lives  in  her  sense.  See  also  E.  Rittcr. 
FamiUe  etjeunesse  de  Rousseau  (1896);  A.  Houssaye,  Les  Ckarmet^ 
(2nd  ed.,  1864);  J.  Grand-Carteret,  Rousseau  jugt  par  Its  Fremfsi: 
d'aujourd'kui  (1890);  L.  Ducroo,  J.  7.  Ramssottu  de  Ceuhe  4 
I'Hermitage,  1719-57  (1908).  (H<  Cb.) 
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ROUSSEAU,  PIERRE  toENNB  THteOORB  (i8x3>i867), 
French  painter  of  the  Barbizon  schogl,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the 
15th  of  April  x8ia,  of  a  bourgeois  family  which  included  one  or 
two  artists.  At  first  he  received  a  business  training,  but  soon 
displayed  aptitude  for  painting.  Although  his  father  regretted 
the  decision  at  first,  he  became  reconciled  to  his  son  leaving 
business,  and  throughout  the  artist's  career  (for  he  survived 
his  son)  was  a  sympathizer  with  him  in  all  his  conflicts  with 
the  Salon  authorities.  Thfodore  Rousseau  shared  the  difficulties 
of  the  romantic  painters  of  1830  in  securing  for  their  pictures 
a  place  in  the  annual  Paris  exhibition.  The  whole  influence 
of  the  classically  trained  artists  was  against  them,  and  not 
until  1848  was  Rousseau  adequately  presented  to  the  public. 
He  had  exhibited  one  or  two  unimportant  works  in  the  Salon 
of  183 1  and  1834,  but  in  1836  his  great  work  "  La  D^ente  des 
vaches  "  was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  the  classic  painters;  and 
from  then  until  after  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  persistently 
refused.  He  was  not  without  champions  in  the  press,  and 
under  the  title  of  "  le  grand  refuse  "  he  became  known  through 
the  writings  of  Thor£,  the  critic  who  afterwards  resided  in 
England  and  wrote  under  the  name  of  Bflrger.  During  these 
years  of  artistic  exile  Rousseau  produced  some  of  his  finest 
pictures:  "The  Chestnut  Avenue,"  "The  Matsh  in  the 
Landes  "  (now  in  the  Louvre),  **  Hoar-Frost  "  (now  in  America); 
and  in  1851,  after  the  reorganization  of  the  Salon  in  1848,  he 
exhibited  his  masterpiece,  "  The  Edge  of  the  Forest "  (also  in 
the  Louvre),  a  picture  similar  in  treatment  to,  but  slightly 
varied  in  subject  from,  the  composition  called  "A  Glade  in 
the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau/^  in  the  Wallace  collection  at 
Hertford  House.  „ 

Up  to  this  period  Rousseau  had  lived  only  occauonally 
at  Barbizon,  but  in  1848  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  forest 
village,  and  spent  most  of  his  remaining  days  in  the  vicinity. 
He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  artistic  power,  and  was  able 
to  obtain  fair  sums  for  his  pictures  (but  only  about  onc-lcnth 
of  their  value  thirty  years  after  his  death),  and  his  circle  of 
admirers  increased.  He  was  still  ignored  by  the  authorities, 
for  while  Diaz  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1851,  Rousseau  was  left  undecorated  atr  this  time;  but  was 
nominated  shortly  afterwards.  At  the  Exposition  Universelle 
of  i8s5,  where  all  Rousseau's  rejected  pictures  of  the  previous 
twenty  years  were  gathered  together,  his  works  were  acknow- 
ledged to  form  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  splendid  groups 
there  exhibited.  But  during  his  lifetime  Rousseau  never  really 
conquered  French  taste,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  sale  of 
his  works  by  auction  in  1861,  he  contemplated  leaving  Paris 
for  Amsterdam  or  London,  or  even  New  York.  Misfortune 
then  overtook  him:  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  source  of  constant 
anxiety  for  years,  becr.me  almost  hopelessly  insane;  his  aged 
father  looked  constantly  to  him  for  pecuniary  assistance; 
his  patrons  were  few.  Moreoever,  while  he  was  temporarily 
absent  with  his  invalid  wife,  a  youth  living  in  his  home  (a 
friend  of  his  family)  committed  suicide  in  his  Barbizon  cottage; 
when  he  visited  the  Alps  in  1863,  making  sketches  of  Mont 
Blanc,  he  fell  dangerously  ill  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs; 
and  when  he  returned  to  Barbizon  he  suffered  from  insomnia 
and  became  gradually  weakened.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  fine  art  jury  for  the  1867  Exposition.  His  disappoint- 
ment at  being  passed  over  in  the  distribution  of  the  higher 
awards  told  seriously  on  his  health,  and  in  August  he  was 
seized  with  paralysis.  He  slightly  recovered,  but  was  again 
attacked  several  times  during  the  autumn.  Finally,  in 
November,  he  began  to  sink,  and  he  died,  in  the  presence  of 
his  lifebng  friend,  J.  F.  Millet,  on  the  32nd  of  December  1867. 

Rousseau's  other  friend  and  neighbour,  Jules  Dupr6,  himself 
an  eminent  landscape  painter  of  Barbizon,  relates  the  difficulty 
Rousseau  experienced  in  knowing  when  his  picture  was  finished, 
and  how  he,  Dupr6,  would  sometimes  take  away  from  the 
fetudio  some  canvas  on  which  Rousseau  was  labouring  too 
long.  Millet,  the  peasant  painter,  for  whom  Rousseau  had 
the  highest  regard,  was  much  with  him  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  at  his  death  Millet  took  charge  of  the  insane 


wife.  Rousseau  was  a  good  friend  to  Diaz,  teaching  him 
how  to  paint  trees,  for  up  to  a  certain  point  in  his  career  Diaz 
considered  he  could  only  paint  figures. 

Rousseau's  pictures  are  always  grave  in  character,  with 
an  air  of  exquisite  melancholy  which  is  powerfully  attractive 
to  the  lover  of  landscapes.  Th^  are  w^  finished  when  they 
profess  to  be  completed  pictures,  but  Rousseau  spent  so  k>ng 
a  time  in  working  up  his  subjects  that  his  absolutely  completed 
works  are  comparatively  few.  He  left  many  canvases  with 
parts  of  the  picture  realized  in  detail  and  with  the  remainder 
somewhat  vague;  and  also  a  good  number  of  sketches  and 
water-colour  drawings.  His  pen  work  in  monochrome  on 
paper  is  rare;  it  is  particularly  searching  in  quality.  There 
are  a  number  of  fine  pictures  by  him  in  the  Louvre,  and  the 
Wallace  collection  contains  one  of  his  most  important  Barbizon 
pictures.  There  is  also  an  example  in  the  lonides  collection 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Authorities. — Alfred  Sensier,  Stnaenirs  inr  7k.  Ratuseau, 
(Paris,  1877);  E.  Michel.  Les  ArtisUs  cilkbres  :  Tk.  Rousuau  (Paris, 
1891):  J.  W.  Mollett,  Rotuseau  and  DioM  (London,  1890);  D.  Croal 
Thomson.  The  Barbizon  School  of  PainUrs  :  Tk.  Rousstau  (London, 
1 892) ;  Albert  Wolfl .  La  CapitaU  de  Vari  :  Tk.  Rousseau  (Paris,  1 886) ; 
E.  Chcsneau,  Peintres  romantiquts :  Tk.  Rousseau  (Paris.  1880)^ 
P.  Burly,  Matires  et  pelit-maUres :  Th,  Rousseau  (Pans.  1877). 

(D.  C.  T.) 

ROUSSEAU  DE  LA  ROTTIERE,  JEAN  SlllfiOlf  (b.  X747)» 
French  decorative  painter,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jules 
Antoine  Rousseau,  "sculpteur  du  Roi."  The  territorial  addition 
to  his  patronymic  has  never  been  explained,  but  it  is  known 
to  have  been  in  use  when  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy.  He 
studied  at  the  Acadimie  Royale,  where  we  find  him  in  September 
1768  winning  the  medal  given  to  the  best  painter  of  the  quarter. 
He  appears  with  his  brother  Jules  Hugues  to  have  been  em- 
ployed  from  an  early  date  by  his  father  for  the  decorative  work 
executed  by  the  family  at  Versailles.  There  has  been  some 
controversy  among  the  authorities  as  to  the  respective  shares 
of  father  and  son  in  these  works,  but  many  of  the  attributions 
are  fairly  determined  by  dates,  Jules  Antoine  Rousseau  having 
been  at  work  at  Versailles  for  years  before  the  birth  of  his 
famous  son.  The  "  Bains  du  Roi,"  the  "  Sabn  de  U  M^ridi- 
enne,"  part  of  the  bedchamber  of  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the 
"  Garde-robe  of  Louis  XVI."  were  among  the  achievements 
which  there  con  be  little  doubt  were  shared  in  by  Rousseau  de  la 
Rottiire.  His  most  individual  and  most  famous  undertaking 
was,  however,  the  decoration  of  the  lovely  "  Boudoir  de  Madame 
de  Sfvilly,"  now  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  This 
little  room,  14  ft.  long,  xo}  ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  high,  was 
removed  froih  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Saint  Louis,  in  the 
Marais.  The  Seigneur  de  S^viUy,  who  was  hereditary  "  Tr^rier- 
general  dc  I'Extraordinaire  des  gucrres"  under  Louis  XVI. » 
married  his  cousin  Anne  Marie  Louise  de  Pange,  a  favourite 
maid-of -honour  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  story  runs  that 
his  wife  and  the  queen,  desiring  to  give  him  a  surprise,  had 
the  room  decorated  during  his  absence  from  Paris.  It  was 
purchased  for  the  museum  for  60,000  francs  in  1869.  The 
wall  paintings  of  this  sumptuous  room  came  from  the  hand  of 
Rousseau  de  b  Rottiire;  the  overdoor  and  part  of  the  ceiling 
were  executed  by  Lagren£e  le  jeune;  the  architect  was  Ledoux; 
the  grey  marble  figures  of  aged  men  on  either  side  of  the  fire>  * 
place  were  sculptured  by  Clodion;  the  mounts  of  the  chimney- 
piece  are  apparently  from  the  chisd  of  Gouthiire.  The  date 
of  the  room  is  assigned  to  1781-82,  and  Jean  Simfon's  authorship 
of  much  of  its  decoration  is  rendered  certain  by  his  own  stiU 
existing  sketch.  The  decoration  is  Pompeian  in  feeling,  and  in 
the  main  its  taste  is  admirable;  the  execution  is  of  the  highest 
excellence.  The  tall  narrow  panels  are  painted  in  medallions 
with  amorini;  festoons  and  bouquets  of  flowers  fill  every 
available  space;  the  shutters  are  painted  with  doves  and 
shepherdesses.  Lagren6e's  pictures  in  the  upper  lunettes 
represent  the  elements;  upon  the  ceiling  is  Jupiter  en- 
throned within  a  deep  blue  border.  The  perfection  of  detail, 
the  unity  of  the  whole  composition,  the  dexterity  with  which  so 
small  a  chamber,  lofty  out  of  proportion  to  its  length  and  width. 
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has  been  picked  out  with  recessed  ardies,  the  tenderness  of  its 
scheme  of  colour,  combine  to  produce  an  exquisitt  effect.  It 
is  a  mdancholy  reflection  that  M.  de  S^villy,  whom  his  wife 
and  Marie  Antoinette  combined  to  surprise-  with  this  duj- 
d^mnre,  was  guiUotined,  -and  that  his  wife,  whose  sitting-room 
it  was,  was  condemned  to  die  with  him  and  with  Madame 
Elisabeth  de  France,  whom  they  had  befriended,  but  was  saved, 
against  her  will,  by  the  princess,  who  made  a  false  declaration 
as  to  her  condition.  She  had  two  subsequent  husbands,  and 
lost  them  both  in  little  more  than  two  years.  She  herself  lived 
less  than  five  years  after  her  delivery  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
There  is  no  information  as  to  Rousseau's  lata  )ife.  The  last 
known  mention  of  him  is  in  1792. 

ROUSSILLON,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  France.  It  now 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  department  of  Pyr6n£es 
Orientales  {q.v.).  It  was  bounded  S.  by  the  Pyrenees,  W.  by  the 
county  of  Foiz,  N.  by  Languedoc  and  £.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
The  province  derived  its  name  from  a  small  place  near  Perpig- 
nan,  the  capital,  called  Rusdno  (Rosceliona,  Castel  Rossello), 
where  the  Gallic  chieftains  met  to  consider  Hannibal's  request 
for  a  conference.  The  district  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  from  xax  B.C.  to  a.d.  46a,  when 
it  was  ceded  with  the  rest  of  Septimania  to  Theodoric  II.,  king 
of  the  Visigoths.  His  successor,  Amalaric,  on  his  defeat  by 
Clovis  in  531  retired  to  Spain,  leaving  a  governor  in  Septimania. 
In  719  the  Saracens  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  Septimania  was 
held  by  them  imtil  their  defeat  by  Pippin  in  756.  On  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne  in  778  he  found  the  border- 
lands wasted  by  the  Saracenic  wars,  and  the  inhabitants  hiding 
among  the  mountains.  He  accordingly  made  grants  of  land 
to  Visigothic  refugees  from  Spain,  and  founded  several  monas- 
teries, round  which  the  people  gathered  for  protection.  In 
792  the  Saracens  again  invaded  France,  but  were  repulsed  by 
Louis, king  of  Aquitaine, whose  rule  extended  overall  Catalonia 
as  far  as  Barcelona.  The  different  portions  of  his  kingdom  in 
time  grew  into  allodial  fiefs,  and  in  893  Suniaire  U.  became  th6 
first  hereditary  count  of  Roussillon.  But  his  rule  only  extended 
over  the  eastern  part  of  what  became  the  later  province.  The 
western  part,  or  Cerdagne,  was  ruled  in  900  by  Miron  as  first 
count,  and  one  of  his  grandsons,  Bernard,  was  the  first  heredi- 
tary count  of  the  middle  portion,  or  Bisalu.  In  xiii  Raymond- 
B£renger  III.,  count  of  Barcebna,  inherited  the  fief  of  B£salu, 
to  which  was  added  in  11 17  that  of  Cerdagne;  and  in  1x72  his 
grandson,  Alfonso  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  united  Roussillon  to  his 
other  states  on  the  death  of  the  last  cottnt,  Gerard  II.  The  counts 
of  Roussillon,  Cerdagne  and  B6salu  were  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  indulge  in  any  wars  of  ambition.  Their  energies  had  been 
devoted  to  furthering  the  welfare  of  their  people.  Under  .the 
Aragonese  monarchs  the  progress  of  the  unit^  province  stiU  con- 
tinued, and  CoUioure,  the  port  of  Perpignan,  became  a  centre  of 
Mediterranean  trade.  But  the  country  was  destined  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  its  position  on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Spain 
in  the  long  struggle  for  ascendancy  betifreen  these  two  powers. 
By  the  treaty  of  Corbeil  (1258)  Louis  IX.  surrendered  the  sove- 
reignty of  Roussillon  and  the  ancient  countship  of  Barcelona  to 
Aragon,  and  from  that  time  until  the  17th  century  the  province 
ceased  to  belong  to  France.  James  I.  of  Aragon  had  wrested 
the  Balearic  Isles  from  the  Moors  and  left  them  with  Rpussilbn 
to  his  son  James  (1276),  with  the  title  of  king  of  Majorca. 
The  consequent  disputes  of  this  monarch  with  his  brother 
Pedro  III.  of  Aragon  were  not  lost  sight  of  by  Philip  III.  of 
France  in  his  quarrel  with  the  latter  about  the  crown  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Philip  espoused  James's  cause  and  led  his  army 
into  Spain,  but  retreating  died  at  Perpignan  in  128$.  •  James 
then  became  reconciled  to  his  brother,  and  in  13 11  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Sancho,  who  founded  the  cathedral  of  Per- 
pignan shortly  before  his  death  in  1324.  His  successor  James  II. 
refused  to  do  homage  to  Philip  VI.  of  France  for  the  seigniory 
of  Montpellier,  and  applied  to  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon  for  aid. 
Pedro  not  only  refused  it,  but  on  various  pretexts  declared  war 
against  him,  and  seized  Majorca  and  Roussillon  in  1344.  The 
province  was  now  again  united  to  Aragon,  and  enjoyed  peace 


until  X46a^  In  this  year  the  disputes  between  Jolin  IL  isd 
his  son  about  the  crown  of  Navarre  gave  Louis  XL  off  Ftaoa 
an  excuse  to  support  John  against  his  subjects,  who  had  risen 
in  revolt.  Louis  turned  traitor,  and  the  province  having  bem 
pawned  to  him  for  300,000  crowns,  was  occupied  by  the  French 
troops  until  X493,  when  Charles  VIII.  restored  it  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  During  the  war  between  France  and  Spiin 
(1496-98)  the  people  suffered  equally  from  the  Spanish  garxisoes 
and  the  French  invaders.  But  dislike  of  the  Spaniards  was 
soon  effaced  in  the  pride  of  sharing  in  the  gjory  of  Charles  V., 
and  in  X542,  when  Perpignan  was  besieged  by  t!»  dauphin, 
the  Roussillonnais  remained  true  to  their  allegiance.  After- 
wards the  decay  of  Spain  was  France's  opportunity,  andoa 
the  revolt  of  the  Catalans  against  the  Castilians  in  1641, 
Louis  XIII.  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659  secured  Roussillon  to  the  French  crovn. 

-  Bibliography. — Prmltgfs  et  titrts  rdatifi  amx  franekises.  w> 
stitulions  et  tropriiUs  communaUs  du  Roussillon  ei  de  la  Ctrdap* 
dipuis  le  XI'  sthcle  jusqu'en  1600  (1878);  Auguste  Brutaib,  £tk& 
sur  la  condiiion  des  populations  ruraUs  du  Roussillon  au  wtojen  ite 
(1891).  See  also  the  publications  of  the  SocitU  agricele,  sdent^fts 
et  Ixttiraire  des  Pyrlnies  Orientales  (1834  fol.). 

ROUTH,  EDWARD  JOHN  (1831-1907),  English  mathe- 
matician, was  bom  at  Quebec  on  the  20th  of  January  1831. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  came  to  England,  and  after  studying 
under  A.  de  Morgan  at  University  College,  London,  entered 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  in  1851.  In  the  mathematical  tripos 
three  years  later  he  was  senior  wrangler,  beating  J.  Cktk 
Maxwell,  who,  however,  tied  with  him  for  the  Smith's  prize. 
Elected  a  feUow  of  his  college,  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching 
and  quickly  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  successful  mathe- 
matical "  coaches "  ever  known  at  Cambridge.  In  thirty 
years,  of  some  700  pupils  who  passed  through  his  hands  500 
became  wranglers;  and  for  twenty-two  successive  years,  fnxa 
1861  to  1882,  the  senior  wrangler  was  trained  by  him.  He 
made  considerable  contributions  to  scientific  literature,  and 
among  his  publications  were:  An  Analytical  View  of  Neviens 
Principia^  with  Lord  Brougham  (1855);  an  Essay  on  the  Sta- 
bility of  a  given  State  of  Motion^  which  won  the  Adams'  priic 
in  1877;  and  treatises  on  the  Dynamics  of  Rigid  Bodies,  oa 
Analytical  Statics,  and  on  the  Dynamics  of  a  ParticU,  He 
died  at  Cambridge  on  the  7th  of  June  1907. 

ROUTH.  MARTIN  JOSEPH  (175S-1854),  English  cbsskal 
scholar,  was  bom  at  South  Elmham,  Suffolk,  on  the  i8th  of 
September  1755.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
and  subsequently  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen,  of  which 
society  he  became  president  in  1791.  He  died  at  Oxford  oa 
the  22nd  of  December  1854,  and  retained  his  physical  and 
intellectual  powers  to  the  last.  He  was  the  author  of  editions 
of  the  Euthydemus  and  Gorgias  of  Plato  (1784),  to  which  Dindod 
declared  himself  indebted  for  his  first  ideas  of  Greek  criticism, 
and  of  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time  (and  cd.,  1S33) 
and  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  James  the  Second  (1852). 
Routh  was  also  an  authority  on  patristic  literature,*  his  £r- 
liquiae  Sacrae  (2nd  ed.,  X846-48),  a  collection  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Fathers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  and  Scrip- 
tor  urn  ecclesiasticorum  opuscula  praecipua  quaedam  (2nd  ed^ 
1840)  being  valuable  contributions  to  ecclesiastical  knowledge. 

See  Cenileman*s  Magaxine,  1855;  J.  W.  Buigon,  Lacs  of  Twihe 
Good  Men  (1888). 

ROUTLEDGE.  GEORGE  (i8xa-x888),  English  publisher,  wss 
bom  at  Brampton  in  Cumberland  on  the  a3rd  of  September 
181  a.  He  gained  his  earliest  experiena  of  business  with  a 
bookseller  at  Carlisle.  Proceeding  to  London  in  1833,  he 
started  Jn  business  for  himself  as  a  bookseller  hi  1836,  and  as 
a  publisher  in  1843,  making  his  first  serious  success  by  reprint- 
ing the  Biblical  commentaries  of  an  American  writer,  Albert 
Barnes.  His  fame  as  a  publisher,  however,  rests  chiefly  upcm 
the  enormous  number  of  cheap  books  which  he  issued.  A 
scries  of  shilling  volumes  called  the  "  Railway  Libnry  **  was 
an  immense  success,  including  as  it  did  Mrs  Harriet  Beechcr 
Stowe's  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,  and  he  also  published  in  pofHdar 
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form  some  of  the  writings  of  Washington  Irving,  Fenlmore 
Cooper,  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Benjamin  Disradi.  He  also 
brought  out  a  number  of  shilling  books  in  "  Routledge's  Uni- 
versal'Library."  Routledge  died  in  London  on  the  xjth  of 
December  z838.  After  being  styled  Routledge,  Wame  ft 
Routledge,  his  firm  changed  its  name  to  that  of  George  Rout- 
ledge  ft  Sons.  A  branch  of  the  business  was  established  in 
New  York  in  1854. 

ROUVIER,  MAURICE  (1842-*  ),  French  sUtesman,  was 
bom  at  Aiz  on  the  17th  of  April  1842,  and  spent  the  early 
years  of  his  manhood  in  business  at  Marseilles.  He  supported 
Gambetta's  candidature  there  in  1867,  and  in  1870  he  founded 
an  anti-imperial  journal,  L'£galiU.  Becoming  secretary 
general  of  the  prefecture  of  Bouches-du-Rhdne  in  1870-71, 
he  refused  the  office  of  prefect.  In  July  1871  he  was  returned 
to  the  National  Assembly  for  Marsdlles  at  a  by-election,  and 
voted  steadily  with  the  Republican  party.  He  became  a 
recognized  authority  on  finance,  and  repeatedly  served  on 
the  Budget  Commission  as  reporter  or  president.  At  the 
general  elections  of  z88x  after  the  fall  of  the  Ferry  cabinet 
he  was  returned  to  the  chamber  on  a  programme  which  included 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  a  policy  of  decentraliza- 
tion, and  the  imposition  of  an  income-tax.  He  then  joined 
Gambetta's  cabinet  as  minister  of  commerce  and  the  colonies, 
and  in  the  X883-85  cabinet  of  Jules  Ferry  he  held  the  same 
office.  He  became  premier  and  minister  of  finance  on  the 
31st  of  May  1887,  with  the  support  of  the  moderate  republican 
groups,  the  Radicals  holding  aloof  in  support  of  General 
Boulanger,  who  began  a  violent  agitation  against  the  govern- 
ment. Then  came  the  scandal  of  the  decorations  in  which 
President  Gravy's  son-in-law  Daniel  Wilson  figured,  and  the 
Rouvier  cabinet  fell  in  the  attempt  to  screen  the  president. 
Rouvier's  opposition  in  his  capacity  of  president  of  the  Budget 
Commission  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  Floquet 
cabinet  in  February  1889.  In  the  new  Tirard  ministry  formed 
to  combat  the  BoiUangist  agitation  he  was  minister  of  finance. 
This  portfolio  he  retained  consecutively  in  the  Freydnet,  the 
Loubet  and  the  Ribot  cabinets,  1890-93.  His  relations  with 
Com61ius  Herz  and  the  baron  de  Reinach  compelled  his  retire- 
ment, however,  from  the  Ribot  cabinet  at  the  time  of  the 
Panama  scandals  in  December  1892.  Again,  in  1903,  he  became 
minister  of  finance,  after  nearly  ten  years  in  exclusion  from 
office,  in  the  Radical  cabinet  of  M.  Combes;  and  on  the  fall 
of  the  Combes  ministry  in  January  2905  he  was  invited  by 
the  president  to  form  a  new  ministry.  In  this  cabinet  he  at 
first  held  the  ministry  of  finance.  In  his  initial  declaration 
to  the  chamber  the  new  premier  had  declared  his  intention  of 
continuing  the  policy  of  the  late  cabinet,  pledging  the  new 
ministry  to  a  policy  of  conciliation,  to  the  consideration  of 
old  age  pensions,  an  income-tax,  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  Public  attention,  however,  was  chiefly  concentrated 
on  foreign  policy.  During  the  Combes  ministry  M.  Delcass£ 
had  come  to  a  secret  understanding  with  Spain  on  the  Moroccan 
question,  and  had  established  an  understanding  with  England. 
His  policy  had  aroused  German  jealousy,  which  became  evident 
in  the  asperity  with  which  the  question  of  Morocco  was  handled 
in  Berlin.  At  a  cabinet  meeting  on  June  5th  it  is  said  that 
M.  Rouvier  reproached  the  Foreign  Minister  with  imprudence 
in  the  matter  of  Morocco,  and  after  a  heated  discussion 
M.  Delcass6  gave  in  his  resignation.  M.  Rouvier  himself  took 
the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  at  this  anxious  juncture.  He, 
^fter  critical  negotiations,  secured  on  July  8th  an  agreement  with 
Germany  accepting  the  international  conference  proposed  by 
the  sultan  of  Morocco  on  the  assurance  that  Germany  would 
recognize  the  special  nature  of  the  interest  of  France  in  main- 
taining order  on  the  frontier  of  her  Algerian  empire.  Lengthy 
discussions  resulted  in  a  new  convention  in  September,  which 
contained  the  programme  of  the  proposed  conference,  and  in 
December  M.  Rouvier  was  able  to  make  a  statement  of  the 
whole  proceedings  in  the  chamber,  which  received  the  assent 
of  all  parties.  M.  Rouvier's  government  did  not  long  survive 
the  presidential  election  of  1906.    The  disturbances  arising 


in  connexion  with  the  Separation  Law  were  skilfully  handled 
by  M.  Clemenceau  to  discredit  the  ministry,  which  gave  place 
to  a  cabinet  under  the  direction  of  M.  Sarrien. 

ROVERETO,  the  most  important  industrial  town  in  the 
southern  or  Italian-speaking  portion  of  the  Austrian  province 
of  Tirol,  though  its  population  (which  in  1900  was  xo,i8o, 
Italian-speaking  and  Romanist)  is  less  than  that  of  Trent.  It 
is  also  the  principal  town  of  the  administrative  district  of 
Rovereto.  Built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  in  the  widest 
portion  of  the  Val  Lagariiia  (the  name  given  to  the  Adige  valley 
from  Acquaviva,  above  Rovereto,  to  the  Italian  frontier),  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Leno  torrent.  It  is  on  the 
Brenner  railway,  by  which  it  is  x 5  m.  S.W.  of  Trent  and  41^  m. 
N.  of  Verona.  Save  in  the  newer  quarter  of  the  town,  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  several  being  named  after  the  most 
distinguished  native  of  the  place,  Antonio  Rosmini-Serbati 
iq.v.).  The  finest  church  is  that  of  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine, 
the  old  14th-century  church  now  serving  as  a  sacristy  to  that 
built  from  X678  to  X750.  The  church  of  San  Marco  dates  from 
the  X5th  century.  The  town  is  dominated  by  the  castle  (now 
used  as  barracks),  which  was  reconstructed  in  X492  by  the 
Venetians,  after  it  had  been  burnt  in  1487  by  the  count  of 
Tirol.  The  staple  silk  industry  (which  dates  from  the  i6th 
century)  has  declined,  the  number  both  of  JUande  (establish- 
ments wherein  the  cocoons  are  unwound)  and  of  fiUitojc  (those 
wherein  the  silk  is  spun)  having  diminished. 

In  X132  the  emperor  Lothair  found  the  passage  of  the  gorge 
above  the  site  of  the  town  barred  by  a  castle,  which  he  took 
and  gave  to  one  of  his  Teutonic  followers,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Castdbarco  family.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  X3th  century 
that  famUy  obtained  by  marriage  the  lands  of  the  Lizzana  family 
(whose  castle  rises  S.  of  the  town),  and  in  X300  practically 
founded  the  town  and  surrounded  it  with  walls.  In  X416  it  was 
taken  by  the  Venetians,  who  in  X487  successfully  resisted,  at 
Galliano,  an  attempt  to  take  it  made  by  the  count  of  Tirol  and 
the  bLdiop  of  Trent.  In  X509,  at  the  outset  of  the  war  of  the 
League  of  Cambray,  the  town  gave  itself  voluntarily  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  formally  by  Venice 
in  1 51 7,  and  next  year  incorporated  with  Tirol.  South  of 
Rovereto  is  the  village  of  Marco,  near  which  are  certain  natural 
remains  (either  those  of  a  landslip  that  occurred  in  883,  or  of  a 
glacier  moraine)  believed  to  have  been  described  by  Dante 
{Inf.  xii.  4-9),  who  is  said  to  have  spent  part  of  the  year  X304, 
during  his  exile  from  Florence,  in  the  castle  of  Lizzana,  between 
Marco  and  Rovereto.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ROVIGNO,  a  seaport  of  Austria,  m  tstria,  75  m.  S.  of  Tri^te 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  10,205,  mostly  Italian.  It  is  situated  on 
the  west  coast  of  Istria,  and  possesses  an  interesting  cathedral, 
built  on  the  summit  of  the  promontory  Monte  di  Sant'  Euf emia. 
Its  campanile,  built  after  the  model  of  the  famous  campanile  in 
Venice,  is  crowned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  St  Eufemia,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  town,  whose  remains  are  preserved  in  the 
church.  It  contains  a  station  of  the  Berlin  Aquarium,  with  a 
fine  collection  of  the  fauna  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  In  the  neigh* 
bourhood  are  vineyards,  which  produce  the  best  wine  in  Istria, 
and  olive  gardens,  while  its  hazel-nuts  are  reputed  the  finest 
in  the  world.  Rovigno  is  the  principal  centre  of  the  Austrian 
tunny  and  sardine  fbhery.  The  industries,  in  addition  to  ship- 
building and  the  preservation  of  fish,  include  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco,  cement,  macaroni  and  similar  preparations,  and 
flour.  There  is  an  active  export  trade.  Its  inhabitants  are 
renowned  seamen.  Rovigno  is  the  ancient  Arupenum  or 
Rubinum,  and  according  to  tradition  it  was  originally  built  on  an 
island,  Cissa  by  name,  which  disappeared  during  the  earth- 
quakes about  737.  Rovigno  passed  definitively  into  the  hands 
of  the  Venetians  in  X330,  and  it  remained  true  to  the  republic 
till  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (1797). 

ROVIOO,  a  town  of  Venetia,  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Rovigo.  It  stands  on  the  low  ground  between  the  lower  Adige 
and  the  lower  Po,  50  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Venice  and  27  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Padua,  and  on  the  Adlgetto  Canal,  t^  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Pop.  (x90x)  6038  (town);  xo,735  (commune).    It  is  a  station 
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on  the  line  betiveen  Bologna  and  Padua,  with  branches  to 
Legnafo  and  Chioggia.  4  'Die  architecture  of  the  town  bears 
the  stamp  both  of  Venetian  and  of  Ferrarese  influence.  The 
cathedral  church  of  Santo  Stefano  (1696)  is  of  less  interest  than 
La  Madonna  del  Soccorso,  an  octagon  with  a  fine  campanile, 
begun  in  1594  by  Francesco  Zamberlano  of  Bassano,  a  pupil  of 
Palladio.  The  town  hall  contaxos  a  library  including  some 
rare  early  editions,  bdonging  to  the  Accademia  de'  Concordi, 
founded  in  1580,  and  a  fair  picture  gallery  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  the  monastoies.  The  Palano  Roncali  is  a  fine  Re- 
naissance building  by  Sanmicheli  (1555).  Two  towers  <tf  its 
medieval  casUe  remain.  Wo<d,  silk,  Imen  and  leather  are 
among  the  local  manufactures. 

Rovigo  (Neo-Latin  RAodigium)  appears  to  be  menttoned  as 
Rodigo  in  838.  It  was  selected  as  his  residence  by  the  bishop 
of  Adria  on  the  destruction  of  his  dty  by  the  Huns.  From 
the  nth  to  the  14th  century  the  Este  funily  was  usually  in 
authority;  but  the  Venetians  took  the  place  by  siege  in  1482 
and  retained  possession  of  it  by  the  peace  of  1484,  and  though 
the  Este  more  than  once  recovered  it,  the  Venetians,  returning 
in  15x4,  retained  possession  till  the  French  Revolution.  In 
i8c6  the  dty  was  made  a  duchy  in  favour  of  General  Savary. 
The  Austrians  in  18x5  created  it  a  royal  dty.  (T.  As.) 

ROVUMA,  a  river  in  East  Africa,  forming  during  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  German  and  Portuguese 
territory.  The  lower  Rovuxna  is  formed  by  the  junction  in 
X  I*  35'  S.,  38*  3x'  E.  of  two  branches  of  nearly  equal  importance, 
the  longer  of  which,  the  Lujenda,  comes  from  the  south-west, 
the  other,  which  still  bears  the  name  Rovuma,  from  the 
west.  Its  source  lies  on  an  imdulating  plateau,  3000  ft. 
hi^,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Lake  Nyasa,  in  xo*  45^  S., 
35*  40'  £.,  the  head-stream  flowing  first  due  west  before  turning 
south  and  east.  In  its  eastward  course  the  Rovuma  flows 
near  the  base  of  the  escarpment  of  an  arid  sandstone  plateau 
to  the  north,  from  which  direction  the  streams,  which  have  cut 
themselves  deq>  channels  in  the  plateau  edge,  have  almost 
all  short  courses.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  Rovuma  recdves, 
besides  the  Lujenda,  the  Msinje  and  Luchulingo,  flowing  in 
broad  valleys  runmng  from  south  to  north.  The  Lujenda 
rises  in  dose  prodmity  to  Lake  Chilwa,  in  the  small  Lake 
Chiuta  (i  700  ft.),  the  swamps  to  the  south  of  this  being  separated 
from  Chilwa  only  by  a  narrow  wooded  ridge.  The  stream  which 
issues  from  Chiuta  passes  by  a  swampy  valley  into  the  narrow 
Lake  Amaramba,  from  which  the  Lujenda  finally  issues  as  a 
stream  80  yds.  wide.  Lower  down  it  varies  greatly  in  width, 
contaming  in  many  parts  long  wooded  islands  which  rise  above 
the 'flood  level,  and  are  often  inhabited.  The  river  is  fordable 
in  many  places  in  the  dry  season.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  a 
mile  wide.  The  lower  Rovuma,  which  is  often  half  a  mile 
wide  but  generally  shallow,  flows  through  a  swampy  vaUey 
flanked  by  plateau  escarpments  containing  several  small  back- 
waters of  the  river.  The  mouth,  which  lies  in  xo*  a8'  S., 
40*^  30^  E.,  is  entirdy  in  German  territory,  the  boundary  near 
the  coast  being  formed  by  the  paralld  of  xo*^  40'.  The  length 
of  the  Rovuma  is  about  500  m. 

ROW.  JOHN  (c,  xsas-x 580),  Scottish  reformer,  was  bom 
near  Stirling  and  educated  in  that  town  and  at  St  Andrews, 
where  he  bqgan  to  practise  as  an  advocate  in  the  consistorial 
court.  In  X  5  50  he  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  mterests  of  John 
Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  highest  authorities,  who,  when  his  failing  health  drove 
him  back  to  Scotland  in  1558,  nominated  him  papal  nundo  to 
inquire  into  the  spread  of  heresy  in  that  country.  That  in- 
quiry ultimately  led  him  to  change  his  faith.  Much  influenced 
by  Knox's  preaching,  he  joined  the  reformers  and  in  April 
X560  was  admitted  minister  of  Kennoway  in  Fife,  and  in  July 
of  the  same  year  minister  of  the  Old  or  Middle  Church  at  Perth. 
He  was  one  of  the  commission  of  six  who  drew  up  the  "  Con- 
fessbn  of  Faith  "  and  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline,"  and 
during  the  struggle  with  Queen  Mary  was  often  employed  on 
important  engagements.  He  was  moderator  of  the  Church 
Assembly  at  Edinburgh  in  July  1567  and  at  Perth  in  the  foUow- 


ing  December,  and  again  in  Edinburgh  1576  and  Stiriinc  157! 
Meanwhile  he  he^>ed  to  compile  the  "  Second  Book  of  DiscipUne," 
and  became  more  than  ever  opposed  to  the  Episcopal  syttera  of 
church  government.  He  was  a  considerable  scholar  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  teach  Hd>rew  in  Scotland.  He  died 
at  Perth  on  the  x6th  of  October  1580. 

His  son  John  Row  (X568-X646),  minister  of  Caraofk,  wrote 
a  Historie  of  Ike  Kirk  of  Scotland  1558  to  16 jj,  which  was  cm- 
tinned  to  X639  by  his  son,  the  third  John  Row  {c.  X598-C.  X672), 
rector  of  the  Perth  grammar  school  and  then  (appointed  bj 
CromweU)  prindpal  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  who,  with  his 
father  and  graiuifather  was  a  famour  Hebraist,  bat  left  the 
Church  of  Sa>tland  to  become  an  Independent  minister.  This 
Historie  was  published  by  the  Wodrow  Society  and  by  the 
Maitland  Club  in  x84a. 

ROWS,  NICHOLAS  (1674-17x8),  English  dramatist  and  mis- 
cdlaneous  writer,  son  of  Jolm  Rowe  (d.  xdga),  banster  isd 
serjeant-at-law,. was  baptked  at  Little.  Barfcwd  in  Bedford- 
shire on  the  30th  of  June  1674.  Nicholas  Rowe  was  educated 
at  Westininster  School  under  Dr  Busby.  He  became  in  x6SS 
a  King's  Scholar,  and  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  X69X.  On 
his  father's  death  he  became  the  master  of  an  indepcndaii 
fortune.  His  first  play,  The  Ambitious  Stepmother,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  Persepolis,  was  produced  in  X700,  and  wis 
foUowed  in  X7oa  by  Tamerlane.  In  this  play  the  conqueror 
represented  William  III.,  and  Louis  XIV.  is  deDounced  » 
Bajaaet.  It  was  for  many  yean  regularly  acted  on  the  sxtai- 
versary  of  William's  landing  at  Torbay.  The  Fair  Femtesi 
(1703),  an  adaptation  of  Massmger  and  Field's  Fatal  Dowry, 
was  pronounced  by  Dr  Johnson  to  be  one  of  the  most  picaaog 
tragedies  in  the  language.  In  it  occurs  the  famous  diaracter 
of  Lothario,  whose  name  passed  into  current  use  as  the  eqnhn- 
lent  of  a  rake.  Calista  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Samnd 
Richardson  the  character  of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  as  Lothuio 
suggested  Lovelace.  In  X704  Rowe  tried  his  hand  at  comedy, 
producing  The  Biter  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  pUy  is  siid 
to  have  amused  no  one  except  the  author,  and  .Rowe  retufned 
to  tragedy  in  Ulysses  (1706).  The  Royal  Comoert  (1707)  desk 
with  the  persecutions  endured  by  Aribert,  son  of  Hengist  ind 
the  Christian  maiden  Ethdinda.  The  Tragedy  of  Jane  Skert, 
whidi  was  played  at  Druxy  Lane  with  Mrs  Oldfieki  in  the  titk- 
r61e  in  X7X4,  ran  for  nineteen  nights,  and  kq>t  the  stage  Voaga 
than  any  of  his  other  works.  The  Tragedy  of  Lady  Jame  Grtj 
followed  in  X7xs.  Rowe's  friendship  with  Pope,  who  spesb 
affectionatdy  of  his  vivadty  and  gaiety  of  disposition,  led  to 
attacks  inspired  by  the  publisher  Edmund  Curll,  tltt  best 
known  of  these  being  The  New  Rehearsal^  or  Bays  the  Yompr, 
containing  an  Examen  of  Seven  of  Rowe's  Flays,  by  Charks 
Gildon.  Rowe  acted  as  imder-secretary  (X709-XX)  to  the  duke 
of  Queensbeny  when  he  was  prindpal  secretary  of  stale  for 
Scotland.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  made  a  ser- 
veyor  of  customs,  and  in  17x5  he  succeeded  Nahum  Tate  as 
poet  laureate.  He  was  also  appointed  derk  of  the  oooncfl  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  X7x8  was  nominated  by  Loid 
Chancdlor  Parka  as  derii  of  the  presentations  in  Chasoerj. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  December  17x8,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  was  twice  married,  and  his  widow  r> 
cdved  a  pension  from  George  I.  in  17x9  in  recognition  of  her 
husband's  translation  of  Lucan.  TbJs  vexse  translatioa.  or 
rather  paraphrase  of  the  Fharsolia^  was  called  by  Sunud 
Johnson  "  one  of  the  greatest  productions  in  Eni^ish  ^fieirtr 
and  was  widdy  read,  ruiming  throu^  dght  editM»s  betweca 
X7x8and  X807. 

Rowe  was  the  first  modem  editor  fA  Shakeq>eare.  It  ii 
unfortunate  that  he  based  his  text  (6  vols.,  1709)  on  the  cornqjt 
Fourth  Folio,  a  course  in  which  he  was  foUowed  by  later  editoa. 
We  owe  to  him  the  preservation  of  a  number  of  Shakespcaiua 
traditions,  collected  for  him  at  Stratford  by  Thomas  Bettcnoa. 
These  materials  he  used  with  considerable  judgment  hi  the 
memoir  prefixed  to  the  Works,  Moreover,  his  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  stage  suggested  tfchnifsl  imprDvemcnts.  Be 
divided  the  play  into  acts  and  loencs  on  a  itaaooahk  oMtbod, 
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noted  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  players,  and  prefixed  a 
list  of  the  dramatis  per*<mae  to  each  play.  Rowe  wrote  occa- 
sional verses  addressed  to  Godolphin  and  Halifax-,  adapted 
some  of  the  odes  of  Horace  to  fit  contemporary  events,  and 
translated  the  Caractires  of  La  Bruy^re  and  the  Callipaedia 
of  C.  Quillet.  He  also  wrote  a  memoir  of  Boileau  prefixed  to 
a  translation  of  the  Lutrin. 

Rowe's  Works  were  printed  in  1727.  and  in  1736. 1747. 1756, 1766 
and  1792;  his  occasional  poems  are  included  in  Anderson's  and  other 
collections  of  the  British  poets. 

ROWEL  (from  O.  Fr.  roud  or  roe/,  dim.  of  roue^  Lat.  roto, 
wheel),  the  name  of  the  small  revolving  wheel  or  disk  with 
radiating  points  forming  the  termination  of  a  rider's  spur. 
The  earliest  rowels  probably  did  not  revolve  but  were  fixed. 
They  appear  on  monuments  of  the  13th  century,  as  in  the 
great  seal  of  Henry  IIL  of  England,  but  the  older  "  prick  " 
spurs  remained  the  itandard  form  till  the  14th  century  (see 
Spuk).  In  veterinary  science,  the  word  is  used  of  a  small 
disk  of  leather  or  other  material  used  as  a  seton. 

ROWING  (O.  £ng.  rffwait,  to  row,  cf.  Lat.  r«Mi»,  Gr.  kptritbs, 
oar),  the  act  of  driving  forward  or  propelling  a  boat  {q.v.)  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  by  means  of  oars. 

History. — ^The  earliest  historical  records  describe  battles 
and  voyages  in  which  the  ships  were  propelled  by  oars.  There 
must,  of  course,  have  been  from  time  to  time  friendly  trials 
of  speed  between  these  ancient  craft,  such  as  that  described  by 
Virgil  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  but  there  is  no  record 
in  classical  or  even  in  medieval  times  of  rowing  having  been 
indulged  in  solely  as  a  recreation,  or  as  a  means  of  promoting 
athletic  contest.  The  absence  of  any. element  of  competition 
b  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  boats,  the  oars, 
and  the  method  of  rowing  of  the  17th  century  differed  but 
little  from  those  of  the  earliest  times. 

The  history  of  Great  Britain  abounds  in  Instances  of  the 
use  of  the  oar.  The  ancient  Britons  propelled  themselves  in 
coracles  of  wickerwork  covered  writh  skins,  by  means  <^  paddles 
rather  than  oars,  but  the  Saxons  were  expert  oarsmen,  as  also 
were  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  invaders.  It  is  recorded  by 
William  of  Malmesbury  that  Edgar  the  Peaceable  was  rowed 
in  state  on  the  river  Dee  by  dght  tributary  kings,  himself 
acting  as  coxswain. 

During  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  when  roads  were  often 
impassable,  considerable  use  was  made  of  the  various  rivers 
of  England  for  the  transmission  of  both  passengers  and  m«- 
chandise;  and,  until  the  introduction  of  coaches,  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  had  mansions  and  watergates  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  relied  almost  entirely  upon  their  boats  and 
elaborately  fitted  barges  as  a  means  of  conveyance  from  place 
to  place. 

This  use  of  boats  and  barges  as  a  means  of  conveyance  for 
merchandise  and  passengers  provided  a  means  of  livelihood 
for  a  class  of  professional  oarsmen  known  as  bargemen  or  water- 
men. They  were  professionals,  not  in  the  sense  of  professional 
athletes,  but  because  they  made  their  living  by  rowing  and 
navigating  passenger  and  other  craft  along  and  across  the 
Thames.  Watermen  as  a  class  are  mentioned  in  history  as 
early  as  the  13th  century.  The  distress  occasioned  to  them 
by  the  long  frosts  is  referred  to  in  the  chronicles  of  that  period. 
They  are  mentioned  as  having  been  employed  to  row  the 
barons  and  their  retinues  to  Runnymede  for  the  signing 
of  the  Magna  Carta  by  King  John,  and  about  the  same  time 
several  of  the  city  companies  established  barges  for  the  pur- 
poAs  of  processions  and  other  pageants  upon  the  Thames.  It 
is  stated  by  Fabian  that  in  1454  "  Sir  John  Norman,  then 
lord  mayor  of  London,  built  a  noble  barge  at  his  own  expense 
and  was  rowed  by  watermen  with  silver  oars,  attended  by 
such  of  the  city  companies  as  possessed  barges,  in  a  splendid 
manner."  The  lord  mayor's  procession  by  water  to  West- 
minster was  annual  until  1856,  the  state  barge  of  the  lord 
mayor  bdng  a  magnificent  species  of  shallop  rowed  by  water- 
men, while  those  of  the  city  companies  were  propelled  by  a 
double  bank  of  oats  in  the  fore  half,  the  after  part  consisting 


of  a  cabin  which  somewhat  resembled  that  of  a  gondola.  In 
1 514  and  in  1555  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  watermen  and  their  boats  and  fares  upon  the  Thames 
(7  Henry  Vlll.  cap.  vii.  and  a  and  3  Ph.  &  Mar.  cap.  xvi.),  and 
from  the  terms  of  these  statutes  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  were  in  the  15th  century  a  considerable  body  of  men 
who  lived  by  the  "  trade  of  Rowing  "  as  it  is  there  called. 
During  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  there  were  no  doubt  com- 
petitions from  time  to  time  between  these  watermen,  but  the 
first  actual  mention  of  boat-radng  is  the  record  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  1715  of  Doggett's  Coat  and  Badge.  Mr  Thomas 
Doggett,  who  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  founder  of  modern 
boat-racing,  was  a  celebrated  comedian.  He  established  a 
fund  to  provide  an  annual  prixe  of  a  waterman's  coat  with 
a  large  silver  badge  on  the  arm.  The  race  was  founded  in 
honour  of  the  house  of  Hanover  and  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of "  King  George  I.'s  happy  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain."  The  contest  was  to  take  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  August  and  on  the  Thames  between  six  young 
waicrmen  who  were  not  to  have  exceeded  the  time  of  their 
apprenticeship  by  more  than  twelve  months.  Although  the 
first  race  took  place  in  1715  the  names  of  the  winners  have 
only  been  preserved  since  1791.  Doggett's  Coat  and  Badge 
is  still  an  annual  event,  the  conditions  as  to  boats  to  be  used 
and  other  details  having  been  slightly  modified.  It  is  entirely 
controlled  and  managed  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company. 

The  first  English  regatta  (Ital.  regata) — an  entertainment 
int'roduced,  as  the  Annual  Register  records,  from  Venice — 
of  which  we  have  evidence,  took  place' on  the  Thames  of!  Rane- 
lagh  Gardens  in  2775.  Great  public  interest  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  q>ectacular  aspect  of  this  pageant,  the  barges 
of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  city  companies  being  present,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  the  competing  wager  boats  or  of  the  names 
of  the  watermen  who  took  part  in  the  races. 
About  the  years  1800  to  x8io  there  are  instances  of  matches 
between  watermen  for  stakes  presented  by  gentlemen  who 
no  doubt  made  wagers  upon  the  result,  and  from  these  pro- 
fessional wager  matches  it  was  but  a  short  step  to  sporting 
matches  between  the  gentlemen  themselves.  When  once  the 
"gentleman  amateur,"  as  he  was  called,  appeared,  his  evolu- 
tion, from  the  sportsman  who  occasionally  rowed  a  match 
against  a  friend,  or  against  time,  for  a  wager,  to  the  amatetir 
oarsman  of  the  present  day,  was  not  slow.  The  amateur 
rowing  which  begem,  about  the  year  z8oo  on  the  Thames  at 
Westminster  has  flourished  as  a  branch  of  athletic  sport,  and 
has  spread  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Rawing  in  the  United  Kingdom. — ^The  earliest  rowing  clubs 
in  Engbuid  were  small  groups  of  oarsmen  who  combined  to 
purchase  a  six-oared  or  dght-oared  boat  for  the  purpose  of 
racing.  The  dub  was  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  ship  it 
possessed,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  xQth  century  the 
principal  clubs  in  existence  upon  the  Thames  were  the  "  Star," 
the  "  Arrow,"  the  "  Shark  "  and  the  "  Siren."  The  two  latter 
have  k)ng  since  disappeared,  but  the  "  Star  "  and  the  "  Arrow  " 
combined  about  the  year  x8i8  and  founded  the  Leander  Club, 
an  institution  which  after  varying  fortunes  has  for  many  years 
been  recognized  as  the  premier  rowing  club  of  the  world. 

The  earliest  contemporary  record  of  boat-racing  is  the  Water 
Ledger  of  Westminster  School,  which  commences  in  the  year 
1813  with  a  list  of  the  crew  of  the  six-oared  boat "  Fly."  In  181 1 
Eton  had  a  ten-oared  boat  and  three  boats  with  eight  oars,  but 
there  is  no  existing  record  of  a  race  until  18x7.  In  z8i8  Eton 
challenged  Westminster  School  to  row  from  Westminster  to 
Kew  Bridge  against  the  tide;  but  the  race  was  stopped  by  the 
authorities,  and  it  was  not  until  x8a9  that  the  first  contest 
betweeh  the  two  schools  took  place.  Between  X829  and  1847 
there  were  eight  matches  between  Eton  and  Westminster.  The 
race  was  revived  for  a  few  years  in  the  nxties,  and  in  the  year 
x868  the  state  of  the  lower  tideway  was  sudi  that  the  West- 
minster boys  moved  thdr  boathouse  first  to  Wandsworth  and 
then  to  Putney.  This  arrangement  was  found  to  be  incon- 
venient, and  shortly  afterwards  Westminster  rowing  came  to  an 
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end.  Eton  rowing,  on  the  other  hand,  has  continued  to  prosper, 
and  for  many  years  it  has  been  the  greatest  "  nursery  "  of  first- 
class  oarsmen.  Since  i86z  the  Eton  College  Boat  Club  has 
never  failed  to  enter  a  crew  at  Henley  Regatta. 

At  Oxford  the  records  of  periodical  races  between  college 
boats  begin  as  early  as  18x5,  and  those  of  Cambridge  a  few 
years  later.  The  first  contest  between  eight-oared  crews 
representing  the  two  universities  took  place  at  HenIey-on> 
Thames  in  June  1829.  The  second  contest  was  not  until  1836, 
and  was  rowed  from  Westminster  to  Putney.  In  1837  and 
1838  the  universities  were  unable  to  make  a  match,  and  in 
each  of  those  years  a  race  was  rowed  between  Cambridge  and 
the  Leander  Club,  which  had  thus  early  become  the  premier 
club  of  the  tideway.  It  was  not  alwa3rs  easy  in  the  early  days 
of  boat-racing  for  the  university  boat  dubs  to  agree  as  to  the 
conditions  and  time  of  the  nuitch,  but  on  several  occasions 
when  the  universities  had  been  unable  to  meet  on  the  tide- 
way they  fought  their  battle  whilst  competing  for  the  Grand 
Challenge  Cup  at  Henley  Regatta.  Since  1856  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  boat  race  has  been  an  annual  event.  It  is  rowed 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  Easter  from  Putney  to  Mortlake 
over  what  is  known  as  the  championship  course,  a  distance 
of  4}  m.  The  race  is  rowed  with  the  flood-tide,  and  occu- 
pies as  a  rule  a  time  varying  between  19  and  22  min.  The 
time  occupied  by  a  crew  in  covering  this  course  depends  a 
great  deal  more  upon  the  conditions  of  wind  and  tide  than 
upon  the  excellence,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  crew.  The  crew 
of  each  university  is  selected  by  a  president,  usually  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  last  crew,  who  is  elected  at  the  first 
meeting  in  the  summer  term  and  holds  office  for  a  year.  Thus 
the  university  race  comes  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  and 
he  has  every  opportunity  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
studying  the  material  which  will  be  at  his  disposal  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  crew  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  aquatic  arrangements 
at  the  two  univefsities  are  very  much  alike.  The  university 
year  begins  in  October.  During  the  winter  term  the  freshmen 
are  instructed  in  the  elements  of  rowing,  while  the  senior  men 
are  engaged  in  practising  for  the  University  (inter-collegiate) 
Fours,  a  race  which  takes  place  early  in  November.  During 
the  latter  portion  of  the  term  the  president  of  the  Univenily 
Boat  Club  is  engaged  in  selecting  and  coaching  the  trial  eights, 
two  picked  crews  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  material  available 
for  the  formation  of  the  university  crew.  The  trial  eight  races 
are  rowed  in  the  beginning  of  December,  that  of  Cambridge 
on  the  Ouse  at  Ely,  and  that  of  Oxford  on  the  Thames  at 
Moulsford,  neither  the  Cam  nor  the  Isis  being  wide  enough 
for  two  crews  to  race  abreast.  During  the  whole  of  the  Easter 
term  the  university  crews  are  engaged  in  practice  and  training 
for  the  University  Boat  Race.  The  attention  of  the  remainder 
of  the  rowing  men  at  the  universities  is  devoted  to  training  for 
the  bumping  races  known  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  resp>ectively 
as  the  Torpids  and  Lent  Races.  Each  college  is  represented  in 
these  races,  and  no  oarsman  who  has  rowed  in  the  first  boat  of 
his  college  during  the  previous  summer  is  qualified  to  compete. 
The  boats  start  at  fixed  distances  apart,  and  each  boat  endeavours 
to  bump  the  boat  in  front  of  it,  and  to  avoid  being  bumped 
by  the  boat  behind.  When  a  bump  is  effected,  the  two  boats 
involved  draw  to  the  side,  and  the  next  night  the  successful 
boat  starts  in  front  of  its  victim.  Each  spring  the  boats  start 
in  the  order  in.  which  they  finished  the  previous  year.  The 
races  last  for  six  nights  at  Oxford  and  four  at  Cambridge.  In 
the  summer  term  the  important  bumping  races  'between  the 
best  crews  of  each  college  take  pUce.  They  are  known  as 
"  The  Eights  "  at  Oxford  and  "  The  May  Races  "  at  Cambridge. 
To  attain  the  position  of  "  Head  of  the  River  "  in  these  races 
is  the  summit  of  a  college  boat  club's  ambition. 

The  great  arena  of  rowing  contests  is  Henley  Royal  Regatta. 
It  was  founded  in  1839  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  town 
hall  at  Henley-on-Thames,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  raise  a 
subscription  and  purchase  two  challenge  cups,  the  Grand 
Challenge  Cup  to  be  rowed  for  annually  in  eight-oared  boats 
open  to  all  amateur  crews,  and  the  Town  Challenge  Cup  for 


four-oared  crews  residing  within  5  m.'of  Henley.  Tlie  fim 
regatta  was  held  on  the  14th  of  June  1839,  and  was  a  B^oct 
successful  affair,  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  being  won  by  the 
Trinity  Boat  Club,  Cambridge.  In  1840  another  district  race 
was  added,  and  in  1841  the  Stewards  Challenge  Cup  for  four  oais 
was  added  to  the  progranune,  open  to  competition  upon  the 
*same  conditions  as  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup.  There  have  aov 
for  many  years  been  eight  events  at  the  regatta,  four  of  which 
are  open  to  all  amateurs,  viz.  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  Ua 
eight  oars,  the  Stewards  Challenge  Cup  for  fours,  the  Silver 
Goblets  for  pair  oars  founded  in  1845,  and  the  Diamood  Scoib 
for  ^ngle  scullers  founded  in  1844.  The  races  for  which  the 
entry  is  restricted  are  the  Ladies  Challenge  Plate  for  ei^l  oais 
(founded  1845)  and  the  Visitors  Challenge  Cup  for  four  oan 
(founded  1847),  which  are  open  to  crews  from  schoob  aad 
colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom;  also  the  Tham^  Challeoge 
Cup  for  eight  oars  (founded  1868)  and  Wyfold  Challeoge  Cop 
for  four  oars  (founded  1855).  The  rule  as  to  entry  for  \ht 
Thames  Cup  Is  that  no  one  who  has  won  the  Grand  Chalksge 
or  Stewards  Cup  may  compete,  nor  may  any  one  enter  for  this 
race  and  for  the  Grand  or  Stewards  Cups  in  the  same  yai. 
The  rule  for  the  Wyfold  Cup  is  the  same,  except  that  a  coob- 
petilor  may  also  enter  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup. 

The  original  regatta  course  was  from  the  upper  end  of  tht 
Temple  Island  to  Henley  Bridge,  but  a  change  was  made  is 
1886  so  as  to  avoid  the  comer  at  the  finish.  The  races  now 
start  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island  and  finish  at  the  upper  eod 
of  the  grounds  of  Phyllis  Court.  The  course  Is  z  m.  sso  yds. 
in  length  and  about  110  ft.  in  width.  The  races  are  roved 
against  the  stream,  and  the  time  usually  occupied  by  the 
winning  crew  of  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  is  within  a  few 
seconds  of  7  min.  In  1843  took  place  the  famous  "sevesi- 
oar  "  victory  of  Oxford.  At  the  eleventh  hour  one  of  the 
Oxford  crew  was  incapacitated  by  illness.  Their  oppooenis, 
the  Cambridge  Subscription  Rooms  Club,  refused  to  aUow  them 
to  introduce  a  substitute,  and  the  Oxford  men  gained  ii]id}i&g 
fame  by  winning  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  with  seven  cu% 
Ten  years  later  (1853)  there  was  a  magnificent  race  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  In  the  Grand  ChaUcnge  Cup,  the  fwmcr 
winning  by  18  in.  only.  In  1862  there  was  a  dead  heat  ia 
the  final  heat  of  the  Diamond  Sculls  between  Mr  E.  D.  Brick- 
wood  and  Mr  W.  B.  Woodgate.  In  1878  occurred  the  memorable 
contest  between  Mr  T.  C.  Edwards-Moss  and  Mr  G.  W.  Lee 
(U.S.A.)  in  a  heat  for  the  Diamond  Sculls  which  was  won  on  the 
post  by  the  former.  In  1891  the  Leander  Club,  after  a  dead 
heat  with  the  Thames  R.C.,  began  a  series  of  victories  in  the 
Grand  Challenge  Ctip,  winning  the  cup  on  seven  occasiom  ia 
the  next  ten  years.  In  1892  the  Diamond  Sculls  left  Engibod 
for  the  first  time,  having  been  won  by  Mr  J.  J.  K.  Ooirs  d 
Holland.  In  1895  &  <^^w  representing  Comdl  University, 
U.S.A.,  entered  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  and  were  drava 
in  their  heat  against  the  Leander  Club.  Owing  to  a  misunder^ 
standing  between  the  starter  and  the  Leander  crew,  the  Utter 
failed  to  start,  and  the  Cornell  crew  rowed  on  to  the  fimsh 
without  offering  to  return  to  the  start,  a  proceeding  which 
caused  no  little  comment  at  the  time.  On  the  foUoving  day 
they  were  defeated  by  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  the  ultimate 
winners.  In  2897  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  was  won  by  3  ft 
by  New  College,  OxiTord,  in  the  record  time  of  6  min.  51  sees., 
after  a  desperate  race  with  Leander.  The  feature  of  the  next 
ten  years  was  the  persistency  with  which  colonial  and  fwciga 
crews  endeavoured  to  carry  off  the  principal  prizes  of  the  re- 
gatta, and  the  invasion  culminated  in  1906  by  the  capture  of 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  by  a  crew  from  the  Club  Nautiqoe 
de  Gand,  Belgium.  On  this  occasion  the  Leander  Qub  was 
not  represented,  but  in  1907  the  Belgians  repeated  their  victivy 
after  defeating  a  strong  Lomder  crew  in  one  of  the  heats.  Ia 
1903  Mr  Herbert  Steward,  the  chairman  of  the  regatu  con- 
mittee,  published  a  detailed  record  of  the  regatu  from  its 
commencement,  which  gives  a  complete  history  of  the  aeeting 
and  an  account  of  every  race. 

Henley  regatta  is  rowed  "  in  accordance  with  **  the  roles  of 
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the  Amateur  Rowing  Association,  a  body  which  has  control  of 
all  other  amateur  rowing  in  England.  The  Henley  Stewards  and 
the  Amateur  Rowing  Association  (or  A.R.A.)  are  in  complete 
harmony.  Their  rules  are  identically  the  same,  but  the 
Stewards  being  the  older  body  are  not  subject  to  the  A.R.A., 
and  in  the  improbable  event  of  a  difference  occurring  they 
would  be  entitled  to  act  independently.  The  A.R.A.  was 
formed  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  definition  of  an 
*'  amateur,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  body  who  could 
if  necessary  select  a  national  representative  crew  to  meet  any 
foreign  or  colonial  invaders.  It  has  long  since  drc^ped  the 
latter  portion  of  its  original  programme,  and  the  A.R.A.  as  at 
present  constituted  is  an  association  to  which  all  the  principal 
amateur  boat  clubs  are  afhliated.  Its  objects  are  to  maintai^^ 
the  standard  of  amateur  oarsmanship  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  boat  racing.  It  is  governed  by  a  committee  which 
occupies  in  the  British  rowing  world  a  position  not  unlike  that 
of  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey  Cub  in  racing  matters.  The 
constitution  and  objects  of  the  A.R.A.  are  clearly  defined  in 
the  rules,  and  their  definition  of  an  amateur  is  so  much  stricter 
than  that  of  some  other  countries  that  it  is  advisable  to  set  it 
out  in  eitenso.    It  is  as  follows: — 

No  person  shall  be  considered  an  amateur  oarsman,  sculler  or 
coxswam — 

(i)  Who  has  ever  rowed  or  steered  in  any  face  for  a  stake,  money 
or  entrance  fee; 

(2)  Who  has  ever  knowingly  rowed  or  steered  with  or  against  a 
profcs&ion&I  for  any  prize; 

(3)  Who  has  ever  taught,  pursued  or  assisted  in  the  practice  of 
athletic  exercises  of  any  kind  lor  profit ; 

(4)  Who  has  ever  been  employed  in  or  about  boats  or  in  manual 
labour  for  money  or  wages; 

(5)  Who  is  or  has  been  by  trade  or  employment  for  wages  a 
mechanic,  artisan  or  labourer,  or  engaged  in  any  menial  duty: 

(6)  Who  is  disqualified  as  an  amateur  in  any  other  hnxnch  of 
sport. 

The  rules  of  the  A.R.A.  also  comprise  the  "  Laws  of  Boat 
Racing,"  which  govern  the  race  from  start  to  finish;  and  the 
"  Rules  for  Regattas,"  which  deal  with  a  large  number  of 
matters  such  as  the  definition  of  the  different  classes  of  oarsmen, 
seniors,  juniors  and  maidens,  the  making  of  entries,  the  powers 
of  regatta  committees,  ttp. 

A  large  number  of  regattas  are  held  under  these  rules  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  summer  months.  There  are 
also  several  matches  and  other  competitions  rowed  under 
special  rules,  the  most  important  of  these  being  the  Wingficld 
Sculls  (founded  1830),  or  amateur  championship  of  the  Thames, 
rowed  in  the  month  of  July  over  the  championship  course  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake  (4}  m.). 

If  the  number  of  entries  at  Henley  Regatta,  the  extension 
of  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  A.H-A.  and  the  public  interest 
in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Race,  may  be  taken  as 
tests,  rowing  has  more  than  held  its  own  among  the  various 
competing  forms  of  recreation  in  the  world  of  British  amateur 
athletic  sport. 

Rawing  in  the  Untied  States. — ^The  earliest  record  of  a  boat 
race  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  a  contest  in  light  barges  in 
the  year  18 11  between  the  "  Km'cker-bocker  "  of  New  York 
and  the  **  Invincible  "  of  Long  Island,  in  which  the  former  was 
successful.  The  evolution  from  racing  in  heavy  pleasure  boats 
to  racing  in  specially  constructed  craft  proceeded  with  great 
rapidity,  and  by  the  year  1834  a  large  number  of  small  clubs 
in  New  York  haui  combined,  under  the  title  of  the  Castle  Garden 
Boat  Club  Association.  In  1837  the  first  regatta  took  place  at 
Poughkeepsie,  the  race  being  between  "  six-oars  "  for  a  prize 
of  $200.  In  those  days  there  was  no  real  distinction  in  America 
between  amateur  and  professional,  and  in  spite  of  rules  and 
definitions  the  distinction  between  one  who  is  qualified  as  an 
amateur  and  one  who  is  not  has  remained  in  America  much  less 
certain  and  precise  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Yale  and  Harvard  Universities  became  centres  of  aquatic 

energy  very  early  in  the  history  of  American  rowing.    The 

first  racing  boat  at  Yale,  a  six-oar,  was  bought  in  1844,  and  in 

the  following  spring  Harvard  purchased  an  eight,  and  in  1852 
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a  race  was  rowed  between  a  Harvard  crew  and  three  Yale  crews  at 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  former. 
In  1859  Harvard  again  defeated  Yale  in  a  six-oared  race,  but 
on  the  following  day  at  Worcester  City  Regatta  the  same  crews 
entered  for  a  prize  and  Yale  defeated  Harvard.  In  1864  at  a 
college  regatta  Yale  defeated  Harvard,  but  in  z866  Harvard 
with  a  very  fine  crew  showed  their  superiority  over  all  the  other 
colleges.  In  1869  Harvard  sent  a  challenge  to  Oxford  aiyi 
Cambridge  to  row  a  four-oared  match  on  the  Thames  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake.  It  was  accepted  by  the  former  and  the 
race  was  rowed  on  the  27th  of  August.  The  race  aroused  great 
public  interest,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  were  crowded  from 
end  to  end  of  the  course.  The  crews  were:  Oxford,  F.  Willan 
(bow),  A.  C.  Yarborough,  J.  C.  Tinn£  and  S.  Darbishire  (stroke); 
Harvard,  J.  S.  Fay  (bow),  E.  G.  Lyman,  W.  H.  Simmons  and 
A.  P.  Loring  (stroke).  Harvard  led  at  first,  but  Oxford  eventu- 
ally  rowed  them  down  ahd  won  by  three  lengths. 

The  trip  of  the  Harvard  four  to  England  aroused  the  rowing 
enthusiasm  of  other  American  universities  such  as  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  during  the  next  ten 
years    considerable    improvement    was    shown    in    American 
rowing.     In  1875  no  fewer  than  thirteen  university  or  college 
crews  competed  in  a  race,  in   which   Cornell    finished   first, 
Columbia  second  and  Harvard  third,   the  ships  used  being 
six-oars  without  coxswains.     In   1876  the  eight-oared  match 
over  a  four-mile  course  between  Harvard  and  Yale  was  in* 
stituted,  and  in  1878  a  four  from  Columbia  University  went 
to  Henley  and  won  the  Visitors  Challenge  Cup.    In  1879  and 
1880  there  were  a  very  large  number  of  inter-collegiate  matches 
and  regattas,  in  several  of  which  Columbia    maintained    the 
reputation   which   they   had   gained   at   Henley.     In  x88i  a 
Cornell  four  started  at  Henley  for  the  Stewards  Cup,  but  were 
easily  beaten.    During  the  next  few  years  there  was  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  between  universities  as  to  the  correct 
style  of  stroke,  and  in  1882  a  Yale  crew,  coached  by  Mr  Davis, 
did  some  fine  performances,  rowing  a  very  fast  short  stroke 
in  a  very  long  boat.    They  were,  however,  eventually  beaten 
by  Harvard  after  an  exciting  race,  in  which  it  is  only  fair  to 
them  to  record  that   the  erratic  steering  of  their  coxswain 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  their  defeat.     The   next 
year,  1883,  Yale  tried  an  even  faster  and  shorter  stroke,  but 
were  easily  beaten  by  Harvard,  who  rowed  with  great  length 
and  steadiness.    This  year  saw  the  end  of  the  very  fast  short 
stroke,  and  although  the  "  strokes  "  of  the  various  crews  since 
that  day  have  differed  in  ntinor  degrees,  they  settled  down 
to  a  longer  steadier  method  of  rowing  which  is  spoken  of  in 
England   as  the   "  American  style."     It   differs  from    that 
adopted  by  English  oarsmen  in  that  there  is  an  absence  of 
swing  and  body  work,  and  in  that  the  oarsmen  appear  to  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  their  long  slides  and  hard  leg  work.    In 
the  early  "  nineties  "  Cornell  was  almost  always  successful  at 
home,  and  in  1895  they  entered  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup 
at  Henley.     Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  at  the  start  the 
Leander  crew  were  left  at  the  post  in  the  first  heat,  but  on 
the  next  day  Cornell  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Trinity 
Hall.     In  1896  Yale  entered  at  Henley  under  the  tuition  of 
Cook,  but  were  somewhat  easily  beaten  by  Leander.     The 
result  of  these  two  expeditions  to  Henley  was  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  English  style  of  rowing  in  America.     The  experi- 
ment was  not  altogether  successful.     Mr  R.  C.  Lehmann,  who 
had  met  with  considerable  success  in  England  as  a  coach  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  went  to  Harvard  for  two  seasons. 
The  attempt  to  instruct  the  American  oarsmen  in  the  English 
methods  of  swing  and   body  work,  instead  of  the  American 
stroke,  resulted  in  their  falling  short  of  perfection  in  either 
style,  and  they  were  beaten  by  Yale  upon  each  occa»on.     Mr 
Lehmann's  visit,  if  it  failed  to  give  pace  to  the  crews  he  coached, 
resulted,  however,  in  improving  the  whole  spirit  of  American 
college  rowing.     Mutual  confidence  and  friendly  rivalry   took 
the  place  of  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  almost  of  enmity 
which  had  at  times  existed  between  Harvard  and  Yale.     In 
189s   ain  Inter-collegiate  Rowing  Association  was  formed  by 
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Cornell,  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania  to  organise  contests  at 
Poughkeepsie  open  to  all  colleges.  In  1899  and  1900  Pennsyl- 
vania won)  in  1902,  1904  and  190S  Syracuse,  and  in  most  other 
years  Cornell.  The  two  annual  inter-collegiate  regattas  are  the 
Harvard- Yale  at  New  London,  and  that  at  Poughkeepsie,  open 
to  all  but  not  participated  in  by  Harvard  and  Yale.  By  way 
of  exception,  Harvard  rowed  at  Pou^keepsie  in  1896,  and  in 
1897  and  1898  Cornell  rowed  in  two  regattas.  In  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania was  just  beaten  by  Leander  Club  in  the  race  for  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup  at  Henley. 

The  history  of  amateur  rowing  in  the  United  States,  other 
than  that  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  is  a  narrative  of 
continual  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  distinguish 
between  the  amateur  and  the  non-aunateur.  The  National 
Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen  was  established  in  1873. 
Many  regattas  have  been  held  since  that  date  under  their 
rules,  .but  the  standard  of  amateurism  which  satisfied  the 
N.A.A.O.  has  never  been  strict  enough  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  English  A.R'.A.  or  the  Henley  Stewards. 
In  1883  a  Hillsdale  four  from  U.S.A.  tendered  an  entry  at 
Henley,  but  it  was  refused  by  the  Stewards,  on  the  ground 
that  the  men  were  not  amateurs  according  to  the  English 
definition.  In  subsequent  years  several  AmeAcan  scuUers 
entered  for  the  Diamond  Sculls,  and  in  1897  they  were  won  by 
E.  H.  Ten-Eyck  of  Wachusctt  Boat  Club,  Worcester,  U.S.A. 
In  1898  Ten-Eyck 's  entry  was  refused  by  the  Henley  Stewards. 
No  little  resentment  has  been  caused  in  America  by  the  re- 
luctance of  the  English  authorities  to  accept  American  entries, 
but  their  justification  lies  in  the  essential  difference,  not  only 
in  letter  but  in  spirit,  between  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
two  countries  with  regard  to  the  amateur  status  and  amateur 
tpoTt.  In  1904  a  crew  of  the  Ve^;)er  B.C.  of  Philadelphia  were 
duly  vouched  by  the  N.A.A.O.  and  their  entry  accepted  by 
the  Henley  Stewards.  They  competed  and  were  beaten,  and 
it  afterwards  became  known  that  not  only  had  several  of  the 
men  made  money  out  of  the  trip,  but  that  two  or  three  of  the 
oarsmen  were  not  qualified  to  row  at  Henley.  It  also  appeared 
that  certain  members  of  the  N.A.A.O.  had,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  been  extremely  careless  in  giving  assurances  as  to  the 
status  of  the  Vesper  crew,  and  all  relations  between  the  N.A.A.O. 
and  the  Henley  Stewards  were  abruptly  terminated,  the  Stewards 
determining  that  they  would  not  accept  foreign  entries  except 
from  a  country  where  there  was  a  governing  body  which  had 
control  of  amateur  rowing  and  which  had  an  agreement  with 
the  Stewards  by  which  they  definitely  pledged  themselves  not 
to  send  competitors  to  Henley  unless  they  came  within  the 
English  definition.  In  1906  Harvard  challenged  Cambridge. 
The  race,  which  attracted  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators, 
was  rowed  from  Putney  to  Mortlake  in  September.  Cambridge 
led  from  the  start  and  won  by  three  lengths. 

Rowing  in  other  Countries. — During  the  latter  years  of  the 
19th  century  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century, 
rowing  increased  very  greatly  in  popularity  as  a  branch  of 
athletic  sport  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  would  be 
impossible  here  to  describe  the  history  or  organization  of  boat 
dubs  and  regattas  in  Australia,  in  Canada,  and  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe.  Canadian  rowing  has  always  been  of  a 
high  class.  In  1904  L.  Scholes,  a  Canadian  sculler,  won  the 
Diamond  Sculls  at  Henley,  and  on  several  occasions  Canadian 
eights  and  fours  have  competed  for  the  Grand  Challenge  and 
Stewards  Challenge  Cups  at  Henley.  In  Australia  they  have 
a  regatta  which  is  called  the  "  Australian  Henley,"  and  an 
inter-university  contest  for  a  cup  presented  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  oarsmen.  In  Europe  international  championships 
have  been  instituted  in  the  hope  of  bringing  together  oarsmen 
and  scullers  from  all  countries.  The  Belgian  oarsmen  have  by 
their  Henley  successes  achieved  the  greatest  distinction  among 
continental  oarsmen.  In  Holland  the  principal  rowing  clubs 
have  their  headquarters  at  Amsterdam,  and  several  Dutch 
crews  have  been  seen  at  Henley.  In  France  there  are  in- 
numerable rowing  clubs  which  are  now  governed  by  the  F£d6ra- 
tioQ  frangaise,  a  body  which  has  a  strict  code  of  rules,  but 


^hich  has  not  adopted  quite  so  strict  an  amateur  defixutkn 
as  that  of  the  English  A.R.A.  In  Germany,  also,  rowing  is 
very  extensively  practised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Deutsche 
Ruderverband;  the  chief  contests  between  English  and  German 
crews  of  recent  years  were  at  the  Cork  Regatta  of  1903  when 
Leander  Club  defeated  the  Berlin  Club  in  the  eight-oared  race, 
and  at  the  Henley  Regatta  of  1907,  when  a  four  of  the  Lud- 
wigshafener  Club  were  defeated  in  a  heat  of  the  Stewards  Cup 
by  a  Leander  crew. 

Methods  and  Style. — ^The  English  style  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  oarsman  swings  his  body  to  the  full  extent  fore  and  aft,  at  the 
same  time  making  use  of  his  sliding  seat.  Most  of  the  foreign 
crews  who  have  com[>eted  in  England  have  sacrificed  a  portioa 
of  their  swing  in  order  to  enable  them,  as  they  believe,  to 
make  better  use  of  their  leg  work.  There  can  be  no  doubi 
that  the  English  style  is  in  a  sense  more  exhausting  to  the 
oarsman,  that  is  to  say  it  enables  him  to  bring  more  muscle 
into  play'  and  to  make  full  use  of  his  weight  and  strength, 
but  in  spite  of  recent  defeats  it  is  still  believed  by  English 
oarsmen  to  be  the  most  effective.  The  crews  of  1906  and  1907 
which  were  defeated  by  the  Belgians  were  the  best  that  England 
could  at  the  time  produce,  but  they  undoubtedly  ro^'cd  in  a 
style  which  fell  a  long  way  short  ot  ideal  English  rowing. 

The  secret  of  good  rowing  is  the  simultaneous  application  of 
leg  and  body  work  from  end  to  end  of  the  stroke.  The  instant 
the  blades  are  covered  the  whole  weight  must  be  lifted  from 
the  stretcher  and  applied  to  the  oar-handle,  and  must  remain 
so  applied  until  the  hands  come  in  to  the  chest.  In  order  to 
ensure  that  the  pressure  so  applied  to  the  blade  shall  be  as 
long  and  as  hard  as  possible,  the  body  must  be  swung  for- 
ward to  its  full  extent,  and  during  the  stroke  the  shouldeis 
must  always  be  swinging  back  faster  than  the  seat,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  legs  are  driving  hard  at  the  stretcher.  The 
slide  and  swing  should  be  finished  simultaneously.  That 
are  many  subsidiary  rules  of  style  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
hands  and  arms,  but  they  are  all  of  secondary  importance  and 
are  devised  so  as  to  enable  the  average  nnan  to  execute  the 
working  portion  of  the  stroke  efiFectively  and  often,  witbout 
undue  exertion  to  himself.  The  movements  of  a  crew  mast 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  simultaneous  in  every  particular.  There 
have  been  many  instances  of  crews  which  although  inferior  in 
style  and  strength  to  their  opponents  have  been  vktorioos 
owing  to  being  "  better  together." 

See  the  volumes  on  Rowinz  in  the  Badminton  and  Isthimaa 
Libraries;  W.  E.  Sherwood,  Oxford  Rowing;  W.  B.  Woodgate. 
Oars  and  Sculls',  E.  D.  Brickwood.  Boat  Racing;  H.  T.  Steward. 
Henley  Royal  RegaUa,  (C.  M.  P.) 

ROWLAND,  HENRY  AUGUSTUS  (1848-1901),  American 
physicist,  was  born  at  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  on  tlK  27t^ 
of  November  r848.  From  an  early  age  he  exhibited  marked 
scientific  tastes  and  spent  all  his  spare  time  in  electrical  and 
chemical  experiments.  At  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Troy,  N.Y.  he  graduated  in  1870,  and  he  then  obtained  an  engage^ 
ment  on  the  Western  New  York  railway.  But  the  work  there 
was  not  to  his  liking,  and  after  a  short  time  he  gave  it  up  for  an 
instructorship  in  natural  science  at  the  uhivcrsity  of  Wooster, 
Ohio,  which  in  turn  he  resigned  in  order  to  return  to  Troy  as 
assistant  professor  of  physics.  Finally,  in  1876,  he  became 
the  first  occui>ant  of  the  chair  of  physics  at  the  Johns  Hopkias 
University,  Baltimore,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  kis 
premature  death  on  the  i6th  of  April  r9oi.  Rowland  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  science  that  America  has  pro- 
duced, and  it  is  curious  that  at  first  his  merits  were  coC 
perceived  in  his  own  country,  In  America  he  was  urtaUe  c%-ca 
to  secure  the  publication  of  certain  of  his  scientific  papers;  bu 
Clerk  MaxweU  at  once  saw  their  excellence,  and  had  them 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  When  the  inaiu|crs 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  asked  advice  in  Europe  as  to 
whom  they  should  make  their  professor  of  physics,  he  was 
pointed  out  in  all  quarters  as  the  best  man  for  the  posL  la 
the  interval  between  his  election  and  the  assumption  of  bis 
duties  at  Baltimore,  he  studied  physics  under  Hdnholtx  at 
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Berlin,  and  carried  out  a  well-known  research  on  the  effect  of 
an  electrically  charged  body  in  motion,  showing  it  to  give  rise 
to  a  magnetic  field.  As  soon  as  he  was  settled  at  Baltimore, 
two  important  pieces  of  work  engaged  his  attention.  One 
was  a  redetermination  .of  the  ohm.  For  this  he  obtained  a 
value  which  was  substantially  different  from  that  ascertained 
by  the  committee  of  the  British  Association  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  but  ultimately  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  bis 
own  result  accepted  as  the  more  correct  of  the  two.  The  other 
was  a  new  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat.  In  this  he  used  Joule's  paddle-wheel  method,  though 
with  many  improvements,  the  whole  apparatus  being  on  a 
larger  scale  and  the  experiments  being  conducted  over  a  wider 
range  of  temperature.  He  obtained  a  result  distinctly  higher 
than  Joule's  final  figure;  and  in  addition  he  made  many  valu- 
able observations  on  thcrmometrical  questions  and  on  the 
variation  of  the  specific  heat  of  water,  which  J.  P.  Joule  had 
assumed  to  be  the  same  at  all  temperatures.  In  1883,  before 
the  Physical  Society  of  London,  he  gave  a  description  of  the 
diffraction  gratings  with  which  his  name  is  specially  associated, 
and  which  have  been  of  enormous  advantage  to  astronomical 
spectroscopy.  These  gratings  consist  of  pieces  of  metal  or 
glass  ruled  by  means  of  a  diamond  point  with  a  very  large 
number  of  parallel  lines,  oi)  the  extreme  accuracy  of  which 
their  efficiency  depends.  For  their  production,  therefore, 
dividing  engines  of  extraordinaiy  truencss  and  delicacy  must 
be  employed,  and  in  the  construction  of  such  machines  Row- 
land's engineering  skill  brought  him  conspicuous  success.  The 
results  of  his  labours  may  be  found  in  the  elaborate  Photo- 
graphic  Map  of  the  Normal  Solar  Spectrum  (1888)  and  the  Table 
of  Solar  Wave-Lengths  (1898).  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
was  engaged  in  developing  a  system  of  multiplex  telegraphy. 

ROWLANDS.  RICHARD  (fl.  1560-1620),  Anglo-Dutch 
antiquary,  whose  real  name  was  Verstegen,  was  the  son  of  a 
cooper  whose  father,  Theodore  Roland  Verstegen,  a  Dutch 
emigrant,  came  to  England  about  1500.  Under  the  name 
of  Rowlands,  Richard  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1565, 
where  he  studied  early  English  history  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language.  Leaving  the  university  without  a  degree,  he  pub- 
lished in  1576  a  work  of  antiquarian  research,  translated  from 
the  German,  entitled  The  Post  of  the  World,  describing  the  great 
cities  of  Europe;  and  soon  afterwards  he  moved  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  resumed  the  name  of  Verstegen,  and  set  up  in  business 
as  a  printer  and  engraver.  In  1587  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in 
IS95  to  Spain,  where  ho  studied  in  the  college  at  Seville,  after- 
wards returning  to  Antwerp,  where  he  lived  so  far  as  is  known 
until  his  death,  the  date  of  which,  though  certainly  later  than 
1620,  is  unknown.  Rowlands  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
and  in  1587  he  published  at  Antwerp  Thcalrum  Crudclitatum. 
kaereticorum,  in  which  he  criticized  the  treatment  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  under  Elizabeth  so  freely  that  when  a 
J^rench  translation  of  the  book  appeared  in  the  following  year 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  the  instance  of  the  English  am- 
bassador in  Paris.  Many  of  his  writings  were  published  in  the 
name  of  Verstegen.  His  works  included  A  Dialogue  on  Dying 
Well  (1603),  a  translation  from  the  Italian;  Restitution  of 
Decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities  concerning  tlie  English 
Nation,  dedicated  to  James  I.  (1605);  Neder  Dvylsche 
Epigrammen  (1617);  Sundry  Successive  Regal  Governments 
in  England  (1620);  Spiegel  der  Nederlandsche  Elenden  (1621). 
The  verses  on  the  defeat  of  the  Irish  rebels  under  Tyrone, 
entitled  England's  Joy,  by  R.  R.  (1601),  is  doubtfully  attri- 
buted to  him.  Richard  Verstegan,  author  of  Nederlanlische 
Antiquiteytcn  (Brussels,  1646),  is  probably  another  person, 
possibly  Rowlands's  son. 

See  Anthony  &  Wood,  Athenae  Oxonienses,  edited  by  P.  Bliss 
(4  vols.,  London,  1813-20);  J.  W.  Burgon,  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
T.  Cresham  (2  vols.,  London,  1839);  W.  C.  HazHtt,  CMcclions  and 
NoUs  (London,  1882  and  1887). 

ROWLANDS.  SAMUEL  (<r.  1 573-1630),  English  author  of  pam- 
phlets in  prose  and  verse,  which  reflect  the  follies  and  humours 
of  the  lower  middle-class  life  of  bis  time,  seems  to  have  had  no 


contemporary  literary  reputation;  but  his  work  throws  consider^ 
able  light  on  the  social  London  of  his  day.  Among  his  works, 
which  include  some  poenls  on  sacred  subjects,  are:  The 
Betraying  of  Christ  (1598);  The  Letting  of  Humours  Blood  in 
the  Head'Vaine  (epigrams  and  satires)  and  A  Mery  Meetinge^ 
or  *tis  Mery  when  Knaves  mete  (1600) — the  two  latter  being 
publicly  burnt  by  order,  but  republished  later  under  other 
names — {Humors  Ordinarie  and  The  Knave  of  Clubbes); 
Greenes  Ghost  haunting  Conie-CaUhers  (1602),  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  edited  from  Greene's  papers,  but  which  Is 
largely  borrowed  from  his  printed  works;  Tis  Merrie  when 
Gossips  meete  (1602),  a  dialogue  between  a  Widow,  a  Wife,  a 
Maid  and  a  Vintner;  Loohe  to  it;  for  lie  ^abbe  ye  (1604),  in 
which  Death  describes  the  t3rrants,  careless  divines  and  other 
evil-doers  whom  he  will  destroy;  Hells  broke  loose  (1605),  an 
account  of  John  of  Leyden,  and  in  the  same  year  a  Theatre  of 
Divine*  Recreation  (not  extant),  poems  founded  on  the  Old 
Testament;  A  Terrible  Battell  betwene  .  .  .  Time  and  Death 
(1606);  DemocriluSf  or  Doctor  Merry-man  his  Medicines  againsl 
Melancholy  humors,  -reprinted,  with  alterations,  as  Doctor 
Merrie-man,  and  Diogenes  Lanthome  (1607),  in  which  "  Athens  " 
is  London;  The  Famous  History  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick 
(1607),  a  long  romance  in  Rowlands's  favourite  six-lined  stanza, 
and  one  of  his  hastiest,  least  successful  efforts;  Humors 
Looking  Glasse  (1608);  and  Martin  Mark-all,  Beadle  of  Bride' 
weU  (16 10),  a  history  of  roguery  containing  much  information 
about  notable  highwaymen  and  the  completest  vocabulary 
of  thieves'  slang  up  to  that  time.  Of  his  later  works  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  Thomas  Overbury;  or  the  Poysoned  Knights 
ComplaifU,  and  The  Melattchoiie  Knight  (1615),  which  suggests 
a  hearing  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle.  The  last  of  his  humorous  studies.  Good  Newes  and  Bad 
Newes,  appeared  in  1622,  and  in  1628  he  published  a  pious 
volume  of  prose  and  verse,  entitled  Heavens  Glory,  Seeke  il: 
Earts  vanitie,  Flye  it:  Hells  Horror,  Fere  it.  Ahet  this  nothing 
is  known  of  him.  Mr  Gosse,  in  his  introduction  to  Rowlands's 
complete  works,  edited  (1872-80)  for  the  Hunterian  Club  in 
Glasgow  by  Mr  S.  J.  H.  Herrtage,  sums  him  up  as  a  "  kind  of 
small  non-political  Defoe,  a  pamphleteer  in  verse  whose  talents 
were  never  put  into  exercise  except  when  their  possessor  was 
pressed  for  means,  and  a  poet  of  considerable  talent  without 
one  spark  or  glimmer  of  genius." 

Mr  Gossc's  notice  is  reprinted  in  his  Seventeenth  Century  Indies 
(1883).  A  recently  discovered  poem  by  Rowlands,  The  Bride  (1617), 
was  reprinted  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  .1905  by  Mr  A.  C.  Potter.         j 

ROWLANDSON.  THOMAS  (1756-1827),  English  caricaturist, 
was  born  in  Old  Jewry,  London,  in  July  1756,  the  son  of  a 
tradesman  or  city  merchant.  On  leaving  school  he  became 
a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
resided  and  studied  for  a  time  in  Paris,  and  he  afterwards  made 
frequent  tours  on  the  Continent,  enriching  his  portfolios  with 
numerous  joltings  of  life  and  character.  In  1775  he  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  a  drawing  of  "  Delilah  visiting  Samson  in 
Prison,"  and  in  the  following  years  he  was  represented  by  various 
portraits  and  landscapes.  Possessed  of  much  facih'ty  of  exe- 
cution and  a  ready  command  of  the  figure,  he  was  spoken  of 
as  a  promising  student;  and  had  he  continued  his  early  applica- 
tion he  would  have  made  his  mark  as  a  painter.  But  by  the 
death  of  his  aunt,  a  French  lady,  he  fell  heir  to  a  sum  of  £7000, 
plunged  into  the  dissipations  of  the  town  and  was  known  to 
sit  at  the  gaming-table  for  thirty-six  hours  at  a  stretch.  In 
time  poverty  overtook  him;  and  the  friendship  and  example 
of  Gillray  and  Bunbury  seem  to  have  suggested  caricature  as 
a  means  of  fiUing  an  empty  purse.  His  drawing  of  Vauxhall, 
shown  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  1784,  had  been 
engraved  by  Pollard,  and  the  print  was  a  success.  Rowlandson 
was  largely  employed  by  Rudolph  Ackermann,  the  art  publisher, 
who  in  1809-11  issued  in  his  Poetical  Magazine  "The 
Schoolmaster's  Tour'' — &  series  of  plates  with  illustrative 
verses  by  Dr  William  Coombe.  They  were  the  most  -popular 
of  the  artist's  works.  Again  engraved  by  Rowlandson  himself 
in  1812,  and  issued  under  the  title  of  the  **  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax 
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in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,"  they  had  attained  a  fifth  edition 
by  1813,  and  were  followed  in  1820  by  "  Dr  Syntax  in  Search 
of  Consolation,"  and  in  1821  by  the  "  Third  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax 
in  Search  of  a  Wife."  The  same  Collaboration  of  designer, 
author  and  publisher  appeared  in  the  English  "  Dance  of  Death," 
issued  in  1814-16,  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  Rowlandson's 
series,  and  in  the  "  Dance  of  Life,"  182  2.  Rowlandson  also  illus- 
trated Smollett,  Goldsmith  and  Sterne,  and  his  designs  will  be 
found  in  The  Spirit  oj  ike  Public  Journals  (1825),  The  English 
Spy  (1825),  and  The  Humourist  (1831).  He  died  in  London, 
after  a  prolonged  illness,  on  the  22nd  of  April  1827. 

Rowlandson's  designs  were  usually  executed  in  outline  with  the 
reed-pen,  and  delicately  washed  with  colour.  They  were  then 
etched  by  the  artist  on  the  copper,  and  afterwards  aqua-tinted — 
usually  by  a  professional  engraver,  the  impressions  being  finally 
coloured  by  hand.  As  a  designer  he  was  characterized  by  the 
utmost  facility  and  ease  of  draughtsmanship,  and  the  quality  of 
his  art  suffered  from  this  haste  and  over-production.  Hcl  was  a 
true  if  not  a  very  refined  humorist,  dealing  less  frequently  than  his 
fierce  contemporary  Gillray  with  politics,  out  comnionly  touching, 
in  a  rather  gentle  spirit,  the  various  aspecrts  and  incidents  of  social 
life.  His  most  artistic  work  is  to  be  found  among  the  more  careful 
drawings  of  his  earlier  period;  but  even  among  the  exaggerated 
caricature  of  his  later  time  we  find  hints  that  this  roaster  of  the 
humorous  might  have  attained  to  the  beautiful  had  he  so  willed. 

See  J.  Grego,  Rowlandson  the  Caricaturist,  a  Selution  from  his 
Works,  6fc.  (2  vols.,  1880). 

ROWLEY,  WILLIAM  (c.  1S85-C.  1642),  English  actor  and 
dramatist,  collaborator  with  several  of  the  dramatists  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  especially  with  Thomas  Middleton.  He 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  "  Master  Rowley,  once  a  rare  scholar 
of  learned  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge,"  whom  Francis  Mercs 
described  in  his  Palladis  Tamia  as  one  of  the  "  best  for  comedy." 
The  only  Rowley  at  Pembroke  Hall  at  the  period  was  Ralph 
Rowley,  afterwards  rector  of  Chelmsford.  William  Rowley 
is  described  as  the  chief  comedian  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
company,  and  it  was  doubtless  during  the  two  years'  union 
(1614-16)  of  these  players  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  com- 
pany that  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  Middleton.  Rowley 
joined  the  King's  Servants  in  1623,  and  retired  from  the  stage 
about  four  years  later.  The  fact  of  his  marriage  is  recorded 
in  1637,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1642.  Four 
plays  attributed  to  his  sole  authorship,  are  extant:  A  new 
Wonder,  A  Woman  never  Vext  (printed,  1632);  A  Match  at 
Midnight  (1633);  A  Tragedie  called  Alls  Lost  by  Lust  (1633); 
and  a  Shoomaker  a  Gentleman  with  the  Life  atid  Death  of  the 
Cripple  that  stole  the  Weathercock  at  Paulcs  (1638).  They  arc 
distinguished  by  effectiveness  of  situation  and  ingenuity  of 
plot,  so  that  we  may  conjecture  why  he  was  in  such  request 
as  an  associate  in  play-making,  and  he  had  further  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  coarse  comedy  likely  to  please  the  pit. 
It  is  recorded  by  Langbaine  that  he  "  was  beloved  of  those 
great  men  Shakespeare,  Fletcher  and  Jonson."  The  plays  he 
wrote  with  Middleton  are  dealt  with  under  that  heading.  With 
George  Wilkins  and  John  Day  he  wrote  The  Travailes  of  the 
Three  English  Brothers  (1607);  with  Thomas  Hey  wood  he 
produced  the  romantic  comedy  of  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea 
(printed,  1655);  he  was  associated  with  Thomas  Dckker  and 
John  Ford  in  The  Witch  of  Edmonton^  (printed,  1658);  A 
Cure  for  a  Cuckold  (printed,  166 1)  and  The  Thracian  Wonder 
(printed,  1661)  are  assigned  to  the  joint  authorship  of  Webster 
and  Rowley;  while  Shakespeare's  name  was  unjustifiably 
coupled  with  his  on  the  title-page  of  The  Birth  of  Merlin:  or, 
The  Childe  hath  found  his  Father  (1662).  Rowley  also  wrote 
an  elegy  on  Hugh  Attwell,  the  actor,  and  a  satirical  pamphlet 
describing  contemporary  London,  entitled  A  Search  for  Money 
(1609). 

The  dramatist  Samuel  Rowley,  described  without  apparent 
reason  by  J.  P.  Collier  as  William  Rowley's  brother,  was  employed 

*  It  is  usual  to  minimize  Rowley's  share  in  this  play.  Mr  Scccombc 
(Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  s.v.  Rowley)  says:  "  Dckker  appears  to  have  had 
the  chief  share,  but  Rowley  supplied  some  acccniable  buflooncry." 
J.  O.  Halliwcll-Phillipps  {Diet,  of  Old  English  Plays),  however, 
defined  it  as  a  traRi-comcdy  by  William  Rowley,  adding  that  he 
had  help  from  the.other  two. 


by  Hcnslowe  as  a  reader  of  plays.  He  wrote  tome  scriptural  pbys 
now  lost,  with  William  Borne  (or  Bird,  or  Boyle)'  and  Ed«ard 
Juby.  His  only  extant  pieces  arc:  When  you  see  me.  You  knvsr  me. 
Or  the  famous  Chronicle  Hislorie  of  King  Henry  the  eighty  viih  tie 
birtit  and  vertuous  life  of  Edviard  Prinu  of  Wales  (1605),  of  intertsc 
because  of  its  possible  connexion  with  tSie  Shakespearian  play 
of  Henry  VIIL.  and  The  Noble  Soutdier.  Or,  A  Contract  Broken, 
justly  reveng'd  (1634).  which  was  entered,  however,  in  the  Scatioaers* 
Register  as  the  work  of  Thomas  Dekker,  to  whom  the  major  sliajc 
is  probably  assignable. 

ROWLEY  REGIS,  an  urban  district  in  the  Kingswinford  par- 
liamentary division  of  Staffordshire,  England,  on  the  Stourbridge 
branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  7  m.  W.  of  Birmingham, 
Pop.  (1901)  34,670.  It  lies  in  a  hilly  district  rich  in  coal  and 
iron,  while  a  hard  basaltic  intrusion  known  as  Rowley  rag  is 
largely  quarried.  The  town  is  a  modem  growth  out  of  a  vilU^ 
surrounding  the  church  of  St  Giles,  which  dates  from  the 
13th  century,  though  rebuilt  in  x84a  Iron  manufactures  are 
extensive;  there  are  also  brick  and  tile  works  and  breweries. 

ROWLOCK  (pronounced  rullock  or  rollock),  a  device  on  the 
gunwale  of  a  boat  in  or  on  which  an  oar  rests,  forming  a  fulcrum 
for  the  oar  in  rowing.  The  word  is  a  corruption  due  to  "  row  " 
of  the  earlier  "  oar-lock,"  O.E.  drldc,  a  lock  or  enclosed  place 
for  an  oar.  The  simplest  form  of  rowlock  is  a  notch,  square 
or  roimded,  on  the  gunwale,  in  which  the  oar  rests;  other 
kinds  are  formed  by  two  pins  or  pegs,  *'  thole  pins  "  (thole 
being  ultimately  the  same  word  as  Norw.  toU,  a  young  fir-tree), 
and  by  a  swivel  with  two  horns  of  metals,  pivoted  in  the  gun- 
wale or  on  an  outrigger  (see  Oar). 

ROWTON,  MONTAGUE  WILUAM  LOWRT-GORRT,  Baso!! 
(1838-1903),  second  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Corry  by 
his  wife  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  6th  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  8th  of  October  1838,  educated  at 
Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  called  to  the 
bar  in  1863.  His  father,  a  son  of  the  2nd  earl  of  Bchnore,  re- 
presented County  Tyrone  in  parliament  continuously  for  forty- 
seven  years  (1826-73),  and  was  a  member  of  Lord  Derby's 
cabinet  (1866-68)  as  vice-president  of  the  council  and  after- 
wards as  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Montague  Ccnry  was 
thus  brought  up  in  close  touch  with  Conservative  party  politics; 
but  it  is  said  to  have  been  his  winning  personality  and  socol 
accomplishments  rather  than  his  political  connexions  that 
recommended  him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  Disraeli,  «ho 
in  1866  made  Corry  his  private  secretary.  From  this  tiase 
till  the  statesman's  death  in  1881  Corry  maintained  his  con- 
nexion with  Disraeli,  the  relations  between  the  two  men  bcirg 
more  intimate  and  confidential  than  usually  subsist  between 
a  private  secretary  nnd  his  political  chief.  When  DisrStfli 
resigned  office  in  1868  Corry  declined  various  offers  of  public 
employment  in  order  to  be  free  to  continue  his  services,  nc» 
given  gratuitously,  to  the  Conservative  leader;  and  when  the 
latter  returned  to  power  in  1874,  Corry  resumed  his  position  as 
official  private  secretary  to  the  prime  minister.  He  accrt»- 
panicd  Disraeli  (then  earl  of  Beaconsfield)  to  the  ccngress  of 
Berlin  in  1878,  where  he  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
special  embassy  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Con- 
servatives in  x88o^  Corry  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Rowton,  of  Rowton  Castle,  Shropshire.  He 
had  rendered  service  of  an  exceptional  order  to  his  chief,  and 
after  Beaconsfield's  removal  to  the  House  oS  Lords  his  private 
secretary  became  invaluable  in  keeping  him  in  touch  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  his  party.  Lord  Rowton  was  in  Algiers  wbtn 
Beaconsfield  was  stricken  with  his  last  illness  in  the  sprirg 
of  1881;  but  retuming  post-haste  across  Europe,  he  was  prcsect 
at  the  death-bed  of  his  old  chief.  Beaconsfield  (q.v,)  bequeathed 
to  Rowton  all  his  correspondence  and  other  papers. 

Lord  Rowton  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  originator  cf 
the  scheme  known  as  the  Rowton  Houses.    Consulted  by  Sj 

« William  Borne  or  Bird  engaged  to  play  with  the  Admirar*  Mrt 
for  three  years  from  1507.  In  1600  he  borrowed  30s.  from  H««>Jo*« 
to  pay  for  a  new  play,  Juguftk,  by  W.  Boyle  (probably  another  na«« 
for  himself).  He  helped  S.  Rowley  in  Joshua  (1601 ).  and  in  additic^ 
(1602)  to  Marlowe's  Dr  Faustus.  His  connexion  with  the  tfacane 
ceased  about  1621. 
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Edward  Guinness  (afterwards  Lord  Iveagh)  with  regard  to 
the  lalter's  projected  gift  of  £200,000  for  endowment  of  a  trust 
for  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes, 
Rowton  made  himself  personally  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  London;  and  he  determined 
to  establish  *'  a  poor  man's  hotel,"  which  should  offer  better 
accommodation  than  the  common  lodging-houses,  at  similar 
prices.  In  the  face  of  much  discouragement  and  difficulty, 
the  first  Rowton  House  was  opened  at  Vauxhall  in  December 
1892,  the  cost  (£30,000)  being  defrayed  by  Lord  Rowton,  though 
he  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  great  wealth.  In  1894  a  com- 
pany, Rowton  Houses  (Limited),  was  incorporated  to  extend 
the  scheme,  a  main  characteristic  of  which  was  that  the  houses 
should  not  be  charitable  institutions  but  should  be  on  a  paying 
commercial  basb.  The  scheme  proved  a  gratifying  success, 
and  was  imitated  not  only  in  many  of  the  chief  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  but  also  in  different  countries  of  Europe  and  in  America 
(see  Housing).  Lord  Rowton  also  devoted  himself  to  the 
business  of  the  Guinness  Trust,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee,  and 
was  interested  in  many  philanthropic  schemes.  Lord  Rowton 
was  unmarried,  and  the  title  consequently  became  extinct  at 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  London  on  the  9th  of  Novembeif 
1903. 

ROXANA,  or  Roxanc,  daughter  of  the  Bactrian  king 
Oxyartcs,  and  wife  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  latter's 
death  she  gave  birth  at  Babylon  to  a  son  (Alexander  IV.),  who 
was  accepted  by  the  generals  as  joint-king  with  Arrhidaeus. 
Having  crossed  over  to  Macedonia,  and  thrown  in  her  lot  with 
Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  she  was  imprisoned 
by  Cassandcr  in  the  fortress  of  Amphipolis  and  put  to  death 
(310  or  309  B.C.).  The  marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana  was 
the  subject  of  a  famous  painting  by  AiStion. 

See  Plutarch,  Alexander,  47,  77;  Arrian,  Anah.  tv.  x8,  vii.  27; 
Diod.  Sc.  xviiL  3,  38,  xix.  11,  52,  105;  Strabo  xi.  p.  517,  xvii. 
p.  794. 

-  ROXBURGHB,  EARLS  AMD  DUKES  OF.  Robert  Ker,  ist 
earl  of  Roxburghe  (c.  1570-1650),  was  the  eldest  son  of  William 
Ker  of  Cessford  (d.  1606)  and  the  grandson  of  Sir  Walter  Ker 
(d.  c.  1584),  who  fought  against  Mary  queen  of  Scots  both  at 
Carberry  Hill  and  at  Langside.  He  was  descended  from  Sir 
Andrew  Ker  of  Cessford  (d.  1526)  who  fought  at  Flodden  and 
was  killed  near  Melrose  in  January  1526  by  the  Scotts  of 
Bucdeuch.  The  deed  was  avenged  when  the  Kers  under  Sir 
Walter  killed  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Bucdeuch  in  Edinburgh  in 
1552.  Robert  Ker  was  also  descended,  on  the  maternal  side, 
from  Andrew  Ker  of  Femiehurst  (c.  i47»-iS45)i  a  celebrated 
border  chieftain.  Another  famous  member  of  the  family  was 
Andrew's  grandson,  Sir  Thomas  Ker  of  Fernichurst  (d.  1586), 
who,  Camden  says,  was  "  of  an  immovable  fidelity  to  the  queen 
of  Scots  and  the  king  her  son."  He  was  the  father  of  Robert 
Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  the  favourite  of  James  I. 

After  a  turbulent  life  on  the  border  Robert  Ker  became  a 
Scottish  privy  councillor  in  1599  and  was  made  Lord  Roxburghe 
about  the  same  time;  he  accompanied  King  James  to  London 
in  1603,  and  was  created  earl  of  Roxburghe  in  1616.  He  was 
lord  privy  seal  for  Scotland  from  1637  to  1649,  and  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  he  showed  his  sympathy  with  Charles  I.; 
but  he  took  no  part  in  the  Civil  War,  although  he  signed  the 
*'  engagement "  for  the  king's  release  in  1648.  He  died  at 
Floors,  his  residence  near  Kelso,  on  the  x8th  of  January  1650. 
His  son  Harry,  Lord  Ker,  had  died  in  January  1643;  conse- 
quently his  titles  and  estates  passed  by  special  arrangement  to 
his  grandson,  William  Drummond  (d.  1675),  the  youngest  son 
of  his  daughter  Jean  and  her  husband  John  Drummohd,  2nd 
earl  of  Perth.  William  took  the  name  of  Ker,  became  2nd  earl 
of  Roxburghe,  and  married  his  cousin  Lord  Ker's  daughter  Jean. 

The  second  earl's  son  was  Robert,  3rd  earl  {c.  1658-1682), 
whose  son  was  John,  ist  duke  of  Roxburghe  (c.  1680-1741). 
John  became  5th  earl  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Robert,  the 
4th  earl,  in  1696,  and  is  described  by  George  Lockhart  of  Cam- 
wath  as  "  perhaps  the  best  accomplished  young  man  of  quality 
in  Europe."    In  1704  he  was  made  a  secretary  of  state  of 


Scotland,  and  he  helped  to  bring  about  the  union  with  England, 
being  created  duke  of  Roxburghe  in  1707  for  his  services  in  this 
connexion.  This  was  the  last  creation  in  the  Scottish  peerage. 
The  duke  was  a  representative  peer  for  Scotland  in  four  parlia- 
ments; George  I.  made  him  a  privy  councillor  and  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal  of  Scotland,  and  he  was  loyal  to  the  king  during 
the  Jacobite  rising  in  1715.  He  was  again  a  secretary  of  state 
from  1716  to  1725,  but  he  opposed  the  malt-tax,  and  in  1725 
Sir  Robert  Walpolc  procured  his  dismissal  from  ofhce.  He 
died  on  the  24th  of  February  174 1.  His  only  son,  Robert 
(c.  1709-1755)1  who  had  been  created  Earl  Ker  of  Wakefield  in 
1722,  became  2nd  duke,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  3rd 
duke  of  Roxburghe  (i  740-1 804),  the  famous  bibliophUe.  John 
was  betrothed  to  Christiana,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelit2;  but  when  the  princess's  sister  Charlotte  was 
affianced  to  George  UI.,  reasons  of  state  led  to  the  rupture  of  the 
engagement,  and  he  died  unmarried  on  the  19th  of  March  1804. 
The  duke's  library,  induding  a  unique  collection  of  books  fr6m 
Caxton's  press,  and  three  rare  Volumes  of  broadside  ballads,  was 
sold  in  x8i2,  when  the  Roxburghe  Club  was  founded  to  com- 
memorate the  sale  of  Valdarfer's  edition  of  Boccacdo.  Rox- 
burghe's  cousin  William,  7th  Lord  Bellcnden  (c.  1728-1805), 
who  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  titles  and  estates,  died  childless 
in  October  1805,  and  for  seven  years  the  titles  were  dormant. 
Then  in  181 2  Sir  Jaues  Innes,  bart.  (1736-1823),  a  descendant 
of  the  xst  earl,  established  his  claim  to  them,  and  taking  the 
name  of  Innes-Ker,  became  5th  duke  of  Roxburghe;  Among 
the  unsuccessful  claimants  to  the  Roxburghe  dukedom  was  John 
Bellenden  Ker  (c.  1 765-1842),  famous  as  a  wit  and  botanist 
and  the  author  of  Archaeology  of  Popular  Phrases  and  Nursery 
Rhymes  (1837),  whose  son  was  the  legal  reformer.  Charles  Henry 
BeUenden  Ker  (c.  1785-1871). 

The  5th  duke's  great-grandson,  Henry  john  Innes-Ker 
(b.  1876),  became  8th  duke  in  1892.  The  duke  of  Roxburghe 
sits  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  Innes,  a  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  was  conferred  in  1837  upon  James  Henry,  the 
6th  duke  (1816-1879). 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,  a  Border  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
W.  by  Berwickshire,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Northumberland,  S.  by 
Cumberland,  S.W.  by  Dumfriesshire  and  N.W.  by  the  shires  of 
Selkirk  and  Mid  Lothian.  It  has  an  area  of  426,060  acres,  or 
665-7  sq.  m.  The  only  low-lying  ground  in  the  ^ire  is  found  in 
the  K.  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers,  and  the  whole  S. 
is  markedly  hilly.  Though  the  Cheviots,  forming  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  the  natural  boundary  with  England,  mostly 
belong  to  Northumberland,  Catdeuch  Shin  (1742  ft.)  and  Peel 
FcU  (1964)  are  Scottish  peaks.  The  chief  heights  of  the  moun- 
tainous mass  constituting  the  watershed  between  Tevioldale 
and  Liddesdale  are  Caulddeuch  Head  (1996),  Greatmoor  (1964), 
Pennygant  (1805),  Din  Fell  (1735),  Windburgh  (1622)  and 
Amton  Fell  (1464).  In  the  W.  is  Crib  Law  (1369),  and  in  the 
N.,  near  Melrose,  occur  the  triple  Eildons  (highest  peak,  1385). 
The  county  is  abundantly  watered.  The  Tweed  flows  through 
the  N.  of  the  shire  for  26  out  of  its  total  run  of  97  m.,  though  for 
about  2  m.  (near  Abbotsford)  it  is  the  boundary  stream  with 
Selkirkshire,  and  for  10  m.  lower  down  with  Berwickshire 
(parishes  of  Earlston  and  Merton).  On  the  right  its  affluents 
are  the  Bowden  and  the  Teviot,  and  on  the  left  the  Allan  and 
the  Eden.  The  Teviot  is  the  prindpal  river  lying  entirely  in 
Roxburghshire.  From  its  source  near  Causeway  Grain  Head  on 
the  Dumfriesshire  border,  it  follows  mainly  a  N.E.  direction  for 
37  m.  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tweed  at  Kelso.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are,  on  the  right,  Allan  Water,  the  Slitrig,  Dean  Bum, 
the  Rule,  the  Jed,  the  Oxnam  and  the  Kale,  and,  on  the  left, 
Borthwick  Water  and  the  Ale,  both  rising  in  Selkirkshire.  The 
Liddel  is  the  leading  stream  in  the  S.  Riwig  near  Peel  Fell  in 
the  Cheviots  it  flows  S.W.  to  the  Esk  after  a  course  of  27  m., 
receiving  on  the  right  Hermitage  Water,  on  the  left  Ker^ope 
Bum.  The  Kershope  and  Liddd,  during  part  of  their  run,  serve 
as  boundaries  with  Cumberland.  Excepting  the  Liddel,  which 
drains  to  the  Esk,  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  is 
drained,  by  the  Tweed,  to  the  North  Sea.    The  lakes  are  few 
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and  small,  the  largest  being  Yetholm  or  Primside  Loch  and 

Horselaw,  both  in  the  parish  of  Linton  among  outlying  hills  of 

the  Cheviots.    Tcvioldale,  Liddesdale,  Tweedside  and  Jedvale 

are  the  principal  valleys. 

Ceclogy. — ^This  county  contains  a  considerable  range  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks  from  the  Ordoviciaa  to  the  Carboniferous  systems, 
and  with  these  are  associated  .large  tracts  of  volcanic  rocks. 
The  Ordovician  and  Silurian  rocks  occupy  the  N.W.  and  W. 
part  of  the  county;  they  have  been  thrown  Into  numerous 
sharp  folds.  It  is  on  the  crests  of  the  anticlines  that  the  strata 
of  the  former  system  appear  flanked  on  either  side  by  those  of  the 
latter.  The  oldest  rocks  are  the  mudstoncs  and  radiolarian  cherts 
with  contemporaneous  and  intrusive  igneous  rocks  of  Arenig  age; 
these  are  followed  by  shales  andgreywackes  of  Llandeilo  age  and 
similar  rocks  of  Caradoc  age.  Then  comes  the  Silurian  with  the 
Birkhill  shales  and  massive  grits  and  greywackes  of  the  Gala  or 

Slueensberry  group  with  the  Hawick  rocks;  these  are  all  of  Llan- 
bvery  age  and  they  occupy  the  greater  psirt  of  the  Silurian  area. 
Wenlock  and  Ludlow  rocks  are  found  S.  of  Hawick  rocks  from 
Wisp  Hill  N.E.  by  Stobs  Castle;  other  inlying  masses  occur  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  areas,  the  largest  of  these 
being  that  which  appears  in  a  belt  some  14  m.  in  length  from  near 
Riccarton  in  the  direction  of  Hobkirk.  Two  divisions  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  occur;  the  lower,  which  consists  of  subordinate 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  in  sheets  of  contemporaneous  lavas 
with  some  tuffs,  is  confined  to  the  Cheviots;  the  strata  arc  uncon- 
formable upon  the  upturned  Silurian  beds.  The*  upper  division, 
which  in  its  turn  is  unconformable  upon  the  lower,  occupies  about 
one-third  of  the  county.  It  consists  of  coarse  conglomerates  at 
tne  base  followed  by  sandstones  and  marls.  It  is  well  developed 
in  the  N.,  where  volcanic  rocks  come  in;  the  Trow  Crags  of 
Makerstown  which. cross  the  Tweed  are  due  to  these  lavas.  It 
extends  from  Newtown  and  Kelso  to  Kirkton  with  extensions  in 
the  valleys  S.W.  Carboniferous  rocks  are  represented  by  the 
Calciferous  sandstone  series;  in  the  S.W.  in  Liddesdale  and  on  the 
uplands  of  Carter  Fell,  Larriston  Fell,  &c,  they  are  sandstones 
with  shales,  some  calcareous  Ixxls  and  coal  and  volcanic  beds.  In 
the  N.E.  corner  of  the  county  the  outer  part  of  the  Berwickshire 
Carboniferous  basin  just  comes  within  the  boundary.  An  inter- 
esting series  of  volcanic  "  necks  "  belonging  to  this  period  is  ex- 
emplified in  Dunain  Law,  Black  Law,  Maiden  Paps,  Ruberslaw  and 
other  hills.  Glacial  deposits  are  represented  by  boulder  clay  and 
beds  and  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel. 

Climate  and  Industries. — The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about 
in.,  higher  in  the  hilly  regions  and  somewhat  lower  towards  the 
. ..  and  E.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  aS"  F.,  for  January 
38*  F.  and  for  July  6o*  F.  The  soil  is  chiefly  loam  in  the  level 
tracts  along  the  banks  of  the  larger  streams,  where  it  is  also  very 
fertile.  In. other  districts  a  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel  is  mostly 
found,  but  there  is  besides  a  considerable  extent  of  mossy  land. 
Of  the  area  under  grain  about  two-thirds  are  occupied  by  oats,  the 
remainder  being  principally  devoted  to  barley.  Among  green  crops 
turnips  and  swedes  are  most  generally  cultivated,  potatoes  covering 
a  comparatively  small  acreage.  In  different  parts  of  Tweedside 
and  Jedvale  several  kinds  of  fruit  are  successlulljr  grown.  Both 
in  the  pastoral  and  arable  localities  agriculture  is  in  an  advanced 
condition.  The  hill  country  is  everywhere  covered  with  a  thick 
green  pasturage  admirably  suited  for  sheep,  which  occupy  the  walks 
in  increasingly  large  quantities.  The  herds  of  cattle  are  also  heavy, 
horses  are  kept  mostly  for  farming  operations,  and  pigs  are  raised 
in  moderate  numbers.  Fairly  large  holdings  predominate,  farms 
of  between  100  and  300  acres  being  general,  and  only  in  Berwick- 
shire i&  the  proportion  of  farms  of  more  than  1000  acres  exceeded. 
Many  districts  on  the  Tweed  and  Teviot  are  b<»utifully  wooded, 
but  naving  regard  to  the  great  area  once  occupied  by  forest,  the 
acreage  under  wood  is  now  relatively  small. 

The  county  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  tweed  and  hosiery  manu- 
factures in  Scotland.  Engineering,  ironfounding,  dyeing  and  tanning 
are  also  carried  on  at  Hawick  and  Jedburgh,  ana  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  chemical  manures  and  especially  fishing 
tackle  are  made  at  Kelso.  The  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Tweed  are 
of  considerable  value. 

The  Waverley  route  of  the  North  British  railway  runs  through 
the  county  from  near  Melrose  in  the  N.  to  Kershopefoot  in  the  S. 
At  St  Boswells  branches  are  sent  off  to  Duns  and  Rcston,  and  to 
Jedburgh  and  Kelso  via  Roxburgh.  The  North-Eastern  railway,  an 
English  company,  has  a  line  from  Berwick  to  Kelso,  via  Coldstream 
and  Carham. 

Populalum  and  Administration. — ^The  population  In  1901 
was  48,804,  or  73  persons  to  the  sql  m.  In  1901  there  were 
132  persons  who  spoke  Gaelic  and  English,  but  none  Gaelic 
only.  The  principal  towns  are  Hawick  (pop.  17 1303).  Kelso 
(4008),  Jedburgh  (3136),  Melrose  (2195).  The  county  returns 
a  member  to  parliament,  and  Hawick  belongs  to  the  Border 
group  of  parliamentary  burghs.  Jedburgh,  the  county  town, 
is  a  royal  burgh,  and  Hawick,  Kelso  and  Melrose  are  police 
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burghs.  The  shires  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick  and  Selkirk  fora 
a  sheriffdom,  and  a  resident  sheriff-substitute  sits  at  Jedbur^ 
and  Hawick.  The  county  is  under  school-board  jurisdiciioo, 
and  there  are  secondary  schools  at  Hawick  and  Kdso,  while  the 
board  schools  at  Jedburgh  and  Melrose  have  secondary  depart- 
ments. Most  of  the  "  residue  "  grant  is  expended  in  assisting 
teachers  to  attend  science  and  art  classes  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity and  ilawick,  and  in  subsidizing  science  and  art  and 
technical  classes  at  Hawick,  Kelso  and  elsewhere. 

History  and  Antiquities. — Among  the  more  important  re- 
mains of  the  original  inhabitants  are  the  so-called  *'  Druidical  ", 
stones  and  circles  at  Plenderleath  between  the  Kale  and  Oxnam; 
on  Hownam  Steeple,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.W.  (where    they 
are  locally  known  as  the  Shearers  and  the  Bandster)i  and  at 
Midshiels  on  the  Teviot.    The  stones  on  Ninestane  Rig,  xtcar 
Hermitage  Castle,   and  on   Whisgill  are  supposed  to   com- 
memorate the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  who,  under  Aldan,  were 
defeated  with*  great  slaughter  by  Ethelfrith',  king  of  Bcmicia, 
at  the  battle  of  Degsanstane  or  Dawstane  in  603.     There  are 
hill  forts  in  Liddesdale  on  the  Allan,  in  the  parish  of  Oxnam, 
and  on  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  Eildons.    This  last  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  example  of  its  kind  in  Scotland.     The 
fortress  was  defended  by  palisades  around  the  three  drcutar 
terraces  which  form  the  hill-top.    Within  the  endosuie  there 
was  a  town  of  huts,  judging  from  certain  marks  that  indicate 
the^ile  of  such  dwellings,  and  the  relics  of  early  British  pottery 
that  have  been  found,  while  the  fact  that  springs  exist  renders 
the  theory  of  a  settlement  all  the  more  probable.    One  <ii  the 
most  important  and  most  mysterious  of  British  remains  a 
the  Catrail,  or  Picts*  Work  Dyke.    In  its  original   condiitoa 
it  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  a  line  of  double  mounds 
or  ramparts,  averaging  about  30  ft.  in  width,  with  an  inter- 
vening ditch  6  ft.  broad,  the  slope  from  the  centre  of  the  mound 
to  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  trench  being  10  ft.    Ovicg 
to  weather  and  other  causes,  however,  it  is  now  far  from  per- 
fect and  in  places  has  disappeared  for  miles.    Beginning  ax 
Torwoodlee,  N.W.  of  Galashiels,  it  ran  S.W.  to  Yarrow  church, 
whence  it  turned  first  S.  and  then  S.E.,  following  a  roeandcricg 
course  to  Peel  Fell  in  the  Cheviots,  a  distance  of  48  miles. 
Though  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  defend  so  long  a  line, 
the  bulk  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  its  being  a  defence  vork 
Roman   remains   arc   also  of  exceptional  interest.    Watltcg 
Street  crossed  the  Border  N.  of  Brownhart  Law  (1664  ft.)  io 
the  Cheviots,  then  took  a  mainly  N.W.  direction  across  the 
Kale,  Oxnam,  Jed  and  Teviot  to  Newstead,  near  Melrose, 
where  it  is  conjectured  to  have  crossed  the  Tweed  and  ran  up 
Lauderdale   into   Haddingtonshire.    The   chief  stations  ««fe 
Ad    Fines   on    the    Cheviots,    Cadanica    (Bon jed ward)    near 
Jedfoot  and   Eildon  Hill  (?  Trimonlium),    Another  so-calkd 
Roman  road  is  the  Wheel  Causeway  or  Causey,  a  sui^xMed  con- 
tinuation of  the  Maiden  Way  which  ran  from  Overbuigh  ia 
Lancashire  to  Bewcastle  in  Cumberland,  and  so  to  the  Bonki. 
It  entered  Roxburghshire  N.  of  Deadwater  and  went  (roughly) 
N.  as  far  as  Wolflce,  whence  its  direction  becomes  a  matter  of 
surmise.    Of  Roman  camps  the  principal  appear  to  have  been 
situated  at  Cappuck,  to  the  S.E.  of  Jedburgh,  and  near  New- 
stead,  at  the  base  of  the  Eildons,  the  alleged  site  of  Trimomtiitm. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  the  country  was  ocoi^cd 
by  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  in  the  W.  and  the  Bcmidans  ia 
the  E.    It  was  then  annexed  to  Northumbria  for  over  focr 
centuries  until  it  was  ceded,  along  with  Lothian,  to  Sootlacd 
in  1018.    David  I.  constituted  it  a  shire,  its  ancient  county 
town  of  Roxburgh  (see  Kelso)  forming  one  of  the  Court- of 
Four  Burghs.    The  castle  of  Roxburgh,  after  changing  haiids 
fnore  than  once,  was  captured  from  the  English  in  1460  and 
dismantled.    Other  towns  were  repeatedly  burned  down,  and 
the  abbeys  of  Dryburgh,  Jedbui^h,  Kelso  and  Melrose  ulii- 
raately  ruined  in  the  expedition  of  the  eari  of  Hertfofd  (tbe 
Protector  Somerset)  in  1544-45.    The  Border  freebootei*— of 
whom  the  Armstrongs  and  Elliots  were  the  chief — conducted 
many  a  bloody  fray  on  their  own  account.    On  the  usiaB 
of  the  crowns  the  county    gradually  settled  into  what 
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comparatively  a  state  of  repose,  disturbed  to  some  extent  during 
the  Covenanting  troubles  and,  to  a  much  slighter  degree,  by 
the  Jacobite  rebellions. 

Bibliography. — Sir  George  Douglas,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk  and 
PeeUes  (Edinburgh.  1899);  W.  S.  Crockett,  Tke  ScoU  Country 
(Edinbui^h,  15)03);  Alexander  Jeffrey,  Tks  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Roxburgksktre  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1857-^). 

ROZBURT.  formerly  a  city  of  Norfolk  county,  Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A.,  situated  between  Boston  and  Dorchester,  but 
since  1868  a  part  of  Boston.  It  is  primarily  a  residential 
district.  Among  its  institutions  are  the  Roxbury  Latin  School, 
established  in  1645,^  the  Fellowes  Athenaeum  (a  part  of  the 
Roxbury  branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Library),  with  about 
26,000  volumes  in  1909,  and  the  New>  England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children  (1863),  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital 
(1893),  the  Woman's  Charity  Club  Hospital  (1890),  the  Roxbury 
Homoeopathic  Dbpensary  (1886),  the  Roxbury  Home  for 
Children  and  Aged  Women  (1856),  a  Home  for  Aged  Couples 
(1884)  and  the  Massachusetts  Home  for  Intemperate  Women 
(1879).  On  Mount  Bellevue,  in  West  Roxbury  (set  apart  from 
Roxbury  in  1851  and  annexed  to  Boston  in  1873),  there  is  an 
observatory  (erected  in  1869  by  the  city  of  Boston  as  a  stand- 
pipe  for  the  high  service  water  supply).  Among  the  manu- 
factures of  the  district  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cordage, 
carpets,  shoes  and  foundry  products.  The  town  of  Roxbury 
(at  first  usually  spelled  Rocksbury)  was  founded  in  1630  by 
some  of  the  Puritan  immigrants  who  came  with  Governor  John 
Winthrop;  the  settlers  were  led  by  William  P3mchon,  who  in 
1636  led  a  party  from  here  and  founded  Springfield,  Mass.  At 
the  home  of  Rev  Thomas  Weldc  (d.  1662),  the  first  minister, 
Anne  Hutchinson  iq.v.)  was  held  in  custody  during  the  winter 
of  1637-38.  Associated  as  teacher  with  Welde  and  his  suc- 
cessors, Samuel  Danforth  and  Nehemiah  Walter,  was  John 
Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  who  removed  to  Roxbury  in 
1633  and  died  here  in  1690.  Roxbury  was  the  home  also 
of  Thomas  Dudley,  of  his  son  Joseph  and  of  his  grandson  Paul; 
of  Robert  Calef  (d.  17x9),  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the 
witchcraft  craxe;  of  General  Joseph  Warren,  and  of  William 
Eustis  (1753-1825),  who  was  U.S.  secretary  of  war  (1809- 
12),  minister  to  the  Netherlands  (18x4-18),  and  governor  of 
Massachusetts  (1823-25);  and  from  X837  to  1845  Theodore 
Parker  was  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  West  Roxbury. 
Of  special  interest  in  the  old  Roxbury  burial-ground  is  the 
"  Ministers'  Tomb,"  containing  the  remains  of  John  Eliot,  and 
the  tomb  of  the  Dudleys.  West  Roxbury  was  the  scene  of 
the  Brook  Farm  experiment  (see  Brook  Farm).  Roxbury  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1846. 

See  F.  S.  Drake,  Tke  Town  of  Roxbury,  Us  Memorable  Persons  and 
Places  (Boston,  1878  and  1905). 

ROT,  WILLIAM  (i  726-1 790),  a  famous  British  surveyor, 
military  draughtsman,  antiquary,  &c.  In  1746,  when  an 
assistant  in  the  office  of  Colonel  Watson,  deputy  quartermaster- 
general  in  North  Britain,  he  began  the  survey  of  the  mainland 
of  Scotland,  the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "duke  of  Cumberland's  map."  In  1755  he 
obtained  his  commission  in  the  4th  King's  Own  Foot,  and  in 
1759  gained  his  lieutenancy  and  went  to  serve  in  Germany  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  1765  he  appears  as  deputy  quarter- 
master-general to  the  forces,  surveyor-general  of  coasts  and 
engineer-director  of  military  surveys  in  Great  Britain;  in  1767 
he  became  F.R.S.,  in  1781  major-general,  in  1783  director  of 
Royal  Engineers.  Besides  his  campaigns  and  observations  in 
Germany,  his  visits  to  Ireland  (1766)  and  to  Gibraltar  (1768) 
were  important.  In  1783-84  he  conducted  observations  for 
determining  the  rekitive  positions  of  the  French  and  English 
royal  observatories.  His  measurement  of  a  base-line  for  that 
purpose  on  Hounslow  Heath  in  1784,  the  germ  of  all  subse- 
quent surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom,  gained  him  in  1785  the 

*  This  school  was  founded,  primarily  through  the  influence  of  the 
Rev.  John  Eliot,  by  inhabitants  of  Roxhur> .'  In  1672  Thomas  Bell, 
one  of  the  original  founders,  bequeathed  to  the  school  all  his  Roxbury 
lands.    In  1789  the  school  was  incorporated. 


Copley  medal  of  the  Royal   Society.    Roy's    measurements 

(not  fully  utilized  till  1787,  when  the  Paris  and  Greenwich 

observatories  were  properly  connected)  form  the  basis  of  the 

topographical  survey  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent  and  Sussex. 

He  was  finishing  an  account  of  this  work  for  the  Phil.  Trans. 

when  he  died  on  the  ist  of  July  X790. 

Roy's  principal  book-publication  is  the  Military  Antiquities  oj[ the 
Romans  tn  Britain  (1703).  Sec  also  notices  of  him  and  contributions 
from  him  in  the  records  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Royal  Engineers, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  vols.  Ixvii.; 
Ixxv.,  IxxviL,  Ixxx.,  Ixxxv..  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaxine. 
vols.  Iv.,  Ix.  He  is  whimsically  denounced  by  Jonathan  Oldbuck  ot 
Monkbams  in  Scott's  AtUiquary, 

ROYAL  FERN,  in  botany,  the  common  name  for  the  fern 
Osmunda  regalis,  a  native  of  Britain,  where  it  grows  in  bogs; 
marshy  woods,  &c.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  with  bi-pinnate 
fronds  2  to  6  ft.  long  and  x  ft.  or  more  broad;  the  tops  of  the 
fronds  are  fertile,  the  fertile  pinnae '  being  cylindrical  and 
densely  covered  with  the  spore-cases,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
dense  panicle  of  flowers,  whence  the  plant  is  known  as  the 
flowering  fern.  There  are  variotis  cultivated  forms — crislaia 
has  the  ends  of  the  fronds  and  the  pinnae  finely  crested,  and 
corymbifera  has  curiously  forked  and  crested  fronds.  Several 
other  species,  such  as  O.  cinnamomeOf  O.  Clayloniana,  are 
known  as  handsome  greenhouse  ferns  (see  also  Ferns). 

ROTAL  SOCIETY.  THE,  the  oldest  scientific  society  in  Great 
Britain,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe.  The  Royal  Society 
(more  fully.  The  Royal  Society  of  London  for  Improving 
Natural  Knowledge)  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  year  1660,  but  a  nucleus  had  in  fact  been  in  existence  for 
some  years  before  that  date.  As  early  as  the  year  1645  weekly 
meetings  were  held  in  London  of  "divers -worthy  persons, 
inquisitive  into  natural  philosophy  and  other  parts  of  human 
learning,  and  particularly  of  what  hath  been  called  the  New 
Philosophy  or  Experimental  Philosophy,"  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  gathering  of  philosophers  is  identical  with  the 
"  Invisible  College  "  of  which  Boyle  speaks  in  sundry  letters 
written  in  1646  and  1647.  These  weekly  meetings,  according 
^o  Wallis,  were  first  suggested  by  Theodore  Haak,  *'  a  German 
of  the  Palatinate  then  resident  in  London,"  and  they  were  held 
sometimes  in  Dr  Goddard's  lodgings  in  Wood  Street,  sometimes 
at  the  Bull-Head  Tavern  in  Cheapside. 

Some  of  these  "  Philosophers,"  resident  in  Oxford  about  1648, 
formed  an  association  there  under  the  title  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Oxford,  and  used  to  meet,  most  usually  in  the  rooms 
of  Dr  Wilkins,  warden  of  Wadham  College.  A  close  inter- 
communication was  maintained  between  the  Oxford  and 
London  Philosophers;  but  ultimately  the  activity  of  the 
society  was  concentrated  in  the  London  meetings,  which  were 
held  principally  at  Gresham  College. 

On  November  a8,  1660,  the  first  journal  book  of  the  society 
was  opened  with  a  "  memorandum,"  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract:  "  Memorandum  that  Novemb.  28. 1660,  These  per- 
sons following,  according  to  the  usuall  custom  of  most  of  them, 
mett  together  at  Gresham  Colledge  to  heare  Mr  Wren's  lecture, 
viz.  The  Lord  Brouncker,  Mr  Boyle,  Mr  Bruce,  Sir  Robert 
Moray,  Sir  Paul  Ncile,  Dr  Wilkins,  Dr  Goddard,  Dr  Petty, 
Mr  Ball,  Mr  Rooke,  Mr  Wren,  Mr  Hill.  And  after  the  lecture 
was  ended,  they  did,  according  to  the  usuall  manner,  withdrawe 
for  mutuall  converse.  Where  amongst  other  matters  that  were 
discoursed  of,  something  was  offered  about  a  designe  of  founding 
a  Colledge  for  the  promoting  of  Physico-Mathematicall  Experi- 
mentall  Learning."  It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that  the 
company  should  continue  to  assemble  on  Wednesdays  at  three 
a  clock;  an  admission  fee  of  ten  shillings  with  a  subscription  of 
one  shilling  a  week  was  instituted;  Dr  Wilkins  was  appointed 
chairman;  and  a  list  of  forty-one  persons  judged  likely  and  fit 
to  join  the  design  was  drawn  up.  On  the  following  Wednesday 
Sir  Robert  Moray  brought  word  that  the  king  (Charles  II.) 
approved  the  design  of  the  meetings;  a  form  of  obligation  was 
framed,  and  was  signed  by  all  the  persons  enumerated  in  the 
memorandum  of  the  28th  of  November  and  by  seventy-three 
others.    On  the  lath  of  December  another  meeting  was  held  at 
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which  fifty-five  was  fixed  as  the  number  of  the  society, — per- 
sons of  the  degree  of  baron,  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  public  professors  of  mathematics,  physics  and  natural 
philosophy  of  both  universities  being  supernumeraries. 

Gresham  College  was  now  appointed  to  be  the  regular 
meeting-place  of  the  society.  Sir  Robert  Moray  (or  Murray) 
was  chosen  president  (Mardi  6,  1661),  and  continued  from  time 
to  time  to  occupy  the  chair  until  the  incorporation  of  the 
society,  when  Lord  Brouncker  was  appointed  the  first  president 
under  the  charter.  In  October  1661  the  king  offered  to  be 
entered  one  of  the  society,  and  next  year  the  society  was  in- 
corporated under  its  present  title.  The  name  "  Royal  Society  " 
appears  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  Philosophers  by  John 
Evelyn,  in  the  dedication  of  his  translation  of  a  book  by  Gabriel 
Naud6,  published  in  i66x.  Evelyn  received  in  that  year  the 
thanks  of  the  "  philosophic  assembly "  for  the  honourable 
mention  he  had  made  of  them  by  the  name  of  "  The  Royal 
Sodety." 

The  charter  of  incorporation  passed  the  Great  Seal  on  the 
15th  of  July  1662,  to  be  modified,  however,  by  a  second  charter 
in  the  following  year,  repeating  the  incorporating  clauses  of  the 
first  charter,  but  conferring  further  privileges  on  the  society. 
The  second  charter  passed  the  Great  Seal  on  the  32nd  of  April 
1663,  and  was  followed  in  1669  by  a  third,  confirming  the  powers 
granted  by  the  second  charter,  with  some  modifications  of  detail, 
and  granting  certain  lands  in  Chelsea  to  the  society.  The 
council  of  the  Royal  Society  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  ijlh 
of  May  1663,  when  resolutions  were  passed  that  debate  con- 
cerning those  to  be  admitted  should  be  secret,  and  that  Fellows 
should  pay  xs.  a  week  to  defray  expenses. 

At  this  early  stage  of  its  history  the  "  correspondence " 
which  was  actively  maintained  with  continental  philosophers 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  society's  labours,  and  selec- 
tions from  this  correq)ondence  furnished  the  beginnings  of  the 
PkUosopkkal  Tronsactums  (a  publication  now  of  world-wide 
celebrity).  At  first  the  publication  of  the  Transactions  was 
entirely  "the  act  of  the  respective  secretaries."  The  first 
number,  consisting  of  16  quarto  pages,  appeared  on  Monday, 
March  6,  1664-65,  under  the  title  of  Pkilosopkical  Trans- 
actions: giving  some  Accompt  of  the  present  undertakings, 
studies  and  labours  of  the  Ingenious  in  .many  considerable 
parts  of  the  worlds  with  a  dedication  to  the  Royal  Society 
signed  by  Henry  Oldenburg,  the  first  secretary  of  the  society. 
It  was  ordered  (ist  of  March  1664-65)  "  that  the  tract  be 
h'ccnsed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  being  first  reviewed 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  same."  In  1750,  496  numbers, 
or  46  volumes,  had  been  published.  After  this  date  the  work 
was  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  a  committee,  and  the 
division  into  numbers  disappeared.  The  society  also  from  its 
earliest  years  published,  or  directed  the  publication  of,  separate 
treatises  and  books  on  matters  of  philosophy;  most  notable 
among  these  being  the  Philosophiae  naturalis  principia 
mathematica  AuU)re  Is.  Newton,  Imprimatur:  S.  Pepys, 
Reg.  Soc.  Praeses.  Julii  5,  16^6,  4U}  Londini  1687. 

In  1887  the  Philosophical  Transactions  was  divided  into  two 
series,  labelled  A  and  B  respectively,  the  former  containing 
papers  of  a  mathematical  or  physical  character,  and  the  latter 
papers  of  a  biological  character.  More  than  335  quarto  volumes 
have  been  published.  In  1833  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
Abstracts  of  papers  prints  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
from  the  year  1800.  This  publication  developed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  into  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society^  which 
has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  published 
now  in  two  series,  corresponding  to  the  two  series  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  and  is  issued  in  8vo  form  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  volumes  a  year. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  society  from  the  beginning  was  the  performance  of  ex- 
periments before  the  members.  In  the  royal  warrant  of  1663 
ordering  the  mace  which  the  king  presented  to  the  society,  it 
is  described  as  "  The  Royal  Society  for  the  improving  of  Natural 
Knowledge  by  experiments  ";   and  during  its  earlier  years  the 


time  of  the  meetings  was  principally  occupied  by  the  pctform* 
ance  and  discussion  of  experiments.  The  sodety  eariy  exercised 
the  power  granted  by  charter  to  appoint  two  "  curatois  oi 
experiments,"  the  first  holder  of  that  office  beix%  Robert 
Hooke,  who  was  afterwards  elected  a  secreury  of  the  aoci^y. 

Another  matter  to  which  the  sodety  gave  attention  was  the 
formation  of  a  museum,  the  nucleus  being  "  the  collection  of 
rarities  formerly  belonging  to  Mr  Hubbard,"  which,  by  a 
resolution  gf  council  passed  on  the  21st  of  February  1666,  was 
purchased  for  the  sum  of  £ioa  This  museum,  at  one  time  the 
most  famous  in  London,  was  presented  to  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  in  1781,  upon  the  removal  of  the  sodety  to 
Somerset  House.  A  certain  number,  however,  of  instruments 
and  models  of  historical  interest  have  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  society,  and  some  of  them,  more  peculiariy  associated 
with  its  earlier  years,  are  still  preserved  at  Burlington  House. 
The  remainder  have  been  deposited  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington. 

After  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  September  1666  the 
apartments  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Gre^am  College  were 
required  for  the  use  of  the  city  authorities,  and  the  sodety 
were  therefore  invited  by  Henry  Howard  of  Norfolk  to  meet 
in  Arundel  House.  At  the  same  time  he  presented  them  with 
the  library  purchased  by  his  grandfather,  Thomas  eari  of 
Arundel,  and  thus  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  important 
collection  of  scientific  works,  now  exceeding  60,000  volumes, 
which  the  society  possesses.  Of  the  Arundel  MSS.  the  balk 
was  sold  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  in  1830  for  the 
sum  of  £3559,  the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
scientific  books.  These  MSS.  are  still  kept  in  the  Britisk 
Museum  as  a  separate  collection.  The  sodety,  however,  stiB 
possesses  a  valuable  collection  of  scientific  correqtoDdenoCi 
official  records,  and  other  manuscripts,  induding  the  or^giul 
manuscript,  with  Newton's  autograph  corrections,  from  whick 
the  first  edition  of  the  Principia  was  printed,  and  many  <Aha 
original  documents  of  great  interest. 

Under  date  December  31,  1671,  the  journal-book  lecoRis 
that  "  the  lord  bishop  of  Sarum  proposed  for  candidate  Mr 
Isaac  Newton,  professor  of  the  mathematicks  at  Cambridge.*' 
Newton  was  elected  a  Fellow  January  xi,  1671-72,  and  in  1705 
he  was  appointed  president,  a  post  which  he  held  tiD  bis 
death  in  X727.  During  his  presidency  the  society  moved  to 
Crane  Court,  their  first  meeting  in  the  new  quarters  bcin^  beU 
November  8,  17x0.  In  the  same  year  they  were  am)oaited 
visitors  and  directors  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  GrMswicfa, 
a  function  which  they  continued  to  perform  until  the  acces- 
sion of  William  IV.,  when  by  the  new  warrant  then  issued  the 
president  and  six  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Astraoomkal 
Society  were  added  to  the  list  of  visitors. 

In  1780,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Josqph  Banks,  the  Royal 
Society  removed  from  Crane  Court  to  the  apartments  assigned 
to  them  by  the  government  in  the  new  Somerset  House,  where 
they  remained  until  they  removed  to  Burlington  House  ia 
1857.  I^c  policy  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  to  render  the  FeOov- 
ship  more  difficult  of  attainment  than  it  had  been;  and  the 
measures  which  he  took  for  this  purpose,  combined  with  other 
circumstances,  led  to  the  rise  of  a  faction  headed  by  Dr 
Horsley.  Throughout  the  years  1783  and  1784  fedxng  raa 
exceedingly  high,  but  in  the  end  the  president  was  supported 
by  the  majority  of  the  society.  An  account  of  the  controversy 
will  be  found  in  a  tract  entitled  An  Authentic  Natratm  of  tie 
Dissensions  and  Debates  in  the  Royal  Society.  An  important 
step  in  pursuance  of  the  same  policy  was  taken  in  the  year  1S47, 
when  the  number  of  candidates  recommended  for  dection  bf 
the  council  was  limited  to  fifteen,  atad  the  election  was  made 
annual.  This  limitation  has  remained  in  force  up  to  the  psesect 
time.  Concurrent  with  the  gradual  restriction  of  the  Feliowsk^ 
was  the  successive  establishment  of  other  sdentific  bodies.  The 
founding  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1788  under  the  auspkes  d 
several  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Sodety  was  the  first  instance  ci 
the  establishment  of  a  distinct  sdentific  association  under  io>iI 
charter;    and  this  has  been  followed  by  the  lonziatioo  of  the 
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ROYALTY  (0.  Fr.  realte,  reidU,  royaulU,  from  Med.  Lat. 
regalitas,  the  substantive  of  regalist  of  or  belonging  to  a  king, 
rex),  kingly  state  or  personality,  hence  a  royal  person,  or  number 
of  persons  of  royal  birth  collectively,  a  member  of  a  royal  family. 
More  particularly  "  royalty  "  is  used  of  the  rights  and  attributes 
of  a  sovereign,  and  especially  of  dues  paid  to  the  crown,  which 
belong  to  the  sovereign  jure  coronae,  such  as  dues  from  gold 
and  silver  mines,  waifs,  estrays,  &c.  The  term  is  usually 
applied  to  the  payment  made  by  a  publisher  to  an  author  on 
every  copy  of  his  book  sold;  to  the  payment  made  to  a  patentee 
on  each  article  manufactured  under  his  patent  by  a  licensee 
(see  Patents),  and  to  the  payment  made  to  the  owner  of 
minerals  for  the  right  of  working,  paid  on  the  ton  or  other 
weight  raised. 

ROY  AN,  a  town  of  W.  France,  in  the  department  of  Charente 
Inf6rieure,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gironde,  at  its  mouth 
63  m.  below  and  N.N.W.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  (1906)  7142. 
Royan  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  bathing  resorts  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  coast  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  bays  or  "  conches,"  forming  so  many  distinct  beaches: 
to  the  E.  of  the  town  is  the  "  Grande  Conche  "  with  the  municipal 
casino;  to  the  S.  the  "  Conche  de  Foncillon,"  separated  from 
the  first-named  by  a  quay  which  forms  a  fine  terraced  esplanade; 
beyond  the  fort  of  Royan  follow  in  succession  the  conches 
"  du  Chay  "  and  "  de  Robinson,"  and  the  most  fashionable 
of  all,  that  of  Pontaillac.  The  port  carries  on  sardine-fishing 
and  an  active  coasting  trade,  but  the  harbour  at  high  tide 
is  accessible  only  to  vessels  drawing  from  8  to  zo  ft.,  and  at 
low  water  is  dry.  Eugene  Pelletan,  the  author,  has  a  statue 
in  the  town,  of  which  he  was  a  benefactor.  The  lighthouse  of 
Cordouan,  aoo  ft.  in  height,  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  an  older 
tower  by  the  architect  Louis  de  Foiz  in  1584-1610  and  added 
to  about  the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  stands  on  a  rock 
7J  m.  W.S.W.  of  Royan. 

Royan  after  passing  through  many  hands  came  to  the  family 
of  la  Tr£moille,  in  whose  favour  it  was  made  first  a  marquisate 
and  then  a  duchy.  During  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century 
it  was  held  by  the  English.  During  the  wars  of  religion  it 
was  a  centre  of  Calvinism  and  hwA  to  sustain  in  i6aa  an 
eight  days'  siege  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XIII.  As  late  as  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  it  was  but  a  "  bourg  "  of  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  noticeable  only  for  its  priory,  where 
Brant6me  wrote  a  portion  of  his  Chronicles.  The  prosperity 
of  the  place  dates  from  the  Restoration,  when  steamboat  com- 
munication was  established  with  Bordeaux. 

ROY  AT*  a  watering-place  of  central  France,  in  the  department 
of  Puy-de-D6me,  situated  at  a  height  of  1475  ^t.  on  the  Tirc- 
taine,  i)  m.  S.W.  of  Clermont-Ferrand.  Pop.  (1906)  1451. 
The  thermal  springs,  situated  in  the  part  of  Royat  known  as 
St  Mart,  are  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  and 
chloride  of  sodium  and  are  used  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  gout, 
bronchitis,  asthma,  anaemia,  &c.  They  were  known  in  Roman 
times,  and  ruins  of  ancient  baths  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
village  of  Royat  proper,  a  little  higher  up  the  valley,  has  a 
church  of  the  nth  and  i3th  centuries  fortified  with  battle- 
ments. 

ROYER-COLLARD.  PIERRE  PAUL  (1763-1845),  French 
statesman  and  philosopher,  was  bom  on  the  sist  of  June  1763 
at  Sompuis,  near  Vitry  le  Fran^ais  (Mame),  the  son  of  Antoine 
Royer,  a  small  proprietor.  His  mother,  Ang^lique  Perp^tue 
Collard,  was  a  woman  of  unusual  strength  of  character  and  of 
austere  piety.  Pierre  Paul  Royer  was  sent  at  twelve  to  the 
college  of  Chaumont  of  which  his  uncle,  Father  Paid  Collard, 
was  director.  He  subsequently  followed  his  tmcle  to  Satnt- 
Omer,  where  he  studied  mathematics.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  which  moved  him  to  passionate  sympathy, 
he  was  practising  at  the  Parisian  bar.  He  was  returned  by 
his  section,  the  Island  of  Saint  Louis,  to  the  Commune,  of  which 
he  was  secretary  from  1790  to  1792.  After  the  revolution 
of  the  zoth  of  August  in  that  year  he  was  replaced  by  J.  L. 
Tallien.  His  sympathies  were  now  with  the  Gironde,  and 
after  the  insurrection  of  the  xath  Praixial  (3xst  of  Ma/  1793) 


he  was  in  danger  of  his  life.    He  returned  to  Sompuis,  and 
was  saved  from  arrest  possibly  by  the  protecticm  of  Dantoa 
and  in  some  degree  by  the  impression  made  by  his  motber's 
courageous  piety  on  the  local  commissary  of  the  Coavcntkm. 
In  1797  he  was  returned  by  his  department  (Mame)  to  the 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  where  he  allied  himsdf  especially 
with  Camille  Jordan.    He  made  one  great  speech  in  the  council 
in  defence  of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  but  the  ceup 
d'itat  of  Fructidor  (4th  of  September  1797)  drove  him  again 
into  private  life.    It  was  at  this  perioid  that  he  dev^oped 
his  legitimist  opiiiions  and  entered  into  oommunicatioa  with 
the  comte  de  Provence  (Louis  XVIII.).    He  was  the  naling 
spirit  in  the  small  committee  formed  in  Pans  to  hrip  forward 
a  Restoration  independent  of  the  comte  d'Artois  and  his  party; 
but  with  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate  he  saw  the  prospects 
of  the  monarchy  were  temporarily  hopeless,  and  the  mctnbeis 
of  the  committee  resigned.    From  that  time  until  the  Restora- 
tion Royer-Collard  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.    He  derived  his  opposition  to  the  philosophy  d 
Condillac  chiefly  from  the  study  of  Descartes  and  his  foUowen, 
and  from  his  early  veneration  for  the  fathers  of  Port-RoyaL 
He  was  occupied  with  the  erection  of  a  system  which  should 
provide  a  moral  and  political  education  consonant  with  Im 
view  of  the  needs  of  France.    From  i8zi  to  18x4  he  lectured 
at  the  Sorboime.    From  this  time  dates  his  long  assooattoa 
with   Guizot.   Royer-Collard  himself  was    supervisor  of   the 
press  under  the  first  restoration.    From  x8xs  onwards  he  sat 
as  deputy  for  Mame  in  the  chamber.     As  president  of  the 
commission  of  public  instruction  from  X815  to  X820  be  dbcdaeA 
the  pretensions  of  the  clerical  party,  the  immediate  cause  ol 
his  retirement  being  an  attempt  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the 
university  of  Paris  by  giving  imiversity  diplomas,  independent 
of  university  examinations,  to  the  teaching  fratenuty  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.    Royer-CoUard's  acceptance  of  the  Legiti- 
mist principle  did  not  prevent  a  faithful  aidhesion  to  the  sodal 
revolution  effected  in  X789,  and  he  protested  ia  x8x5,  in  1820, 
and  again  under  the  monarchy  of  July  against  laws  of  cxceptioii. 
He  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  "  Doctrinaires,"  as  they 
were  called,  who  met  at  the  house  of  the  comte  de  Ste  Aulaire 
and  in  the  salon  of  Madame  de  Stall's  daughter,  the  duchesse 
de  Broglie.    The  leaders  of  the  party,  beside  Royer-CoQani. 
were  Guizot,  P.  F.  H.  de  Serre,  Camille  Jordan  and  Charles  de 
Rirousat.    In  X820  he  was  excluded  from  the  <x>undl  of  state 
by  a  decree  signed  by  his  former  ally  Serre.    In  X827  he  was 
elected  for  seven  constituencies,  but  remained  faithful  to  his 
native  department.    Next  year  he  became  president  of  the 
chamber,  and  fought  against  the  reactionary   policy  wfakh 
precipitated  the  Revolution  of  July.    It  was  Royer-CoQard 
who  in  March  1830  presented  the  address  of  the  22  x.    Froa 
that  time  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics,  although  he  retained 
his  seat  in  the  chamber  until  X839.    He  died  at  his  estate  of 
Ch&teauvieux,  near  Vitry,  on  the  and  of  September  X845.    He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Academy  since  X827.    Royer-CoCaxd 
married  in  X799  Mile,  de  Forges  de  ChAteauvieuz.    The  two 
daughters  who  survived  to  womanhood  received  an  edocatkm 
of  the  utmost  austerity. 

Royer-Collard  left  no  conaderable  writings,  but  fragments  d 
his  philosophical  work  are  included  in  JouffrDy's  translation  of  cbe 
works  of  Thomas  Reid.  The  standard  life  01  Royer-CoUard  is  bv 
his  friend  Prosper  de  Barante,  Vie  politique  de  M.  Bayer  CaBAri, 
set  discours  et  ses  icrils  (2  vols.,  1861).  There  are  also  btofrapbia 
by  M.  A.  Philippe  (1857).  bv  L.  yingtain  (18^).  by  £.  Sf>a£er 


(1895),  in  Grands  tcrivains  franaiis.    Cf.  £.  Faguet,  PeUHq 
morale  du  xix*  siicle  (1891);  H.  Taine,  Les  Pkilosopkes  fram^ais  im 
xix*  siide  (1857);  L.  Sech£,  Les  Demiers  Janshtisles  \\^\)'.  aad 


Lady  Blennerhasaet,  "  The  Doctrinaires  "  in  the  Ccmbridgs  Uodtm 
History  (vol.  x.  chap,  ii.,  1907).  For  further  references  aee  H.  P. 
Thicme,  Guide  bibliograpkique  (Paris,  1907). 

ROYLE,  JOHN  FORBES  (1799-1858).  British  botamst  and 
teacher  of  materia  medica,  was  bom  in  Cawnpore  in  X799> 
Entering  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  as  assistast 
surgeon,  he  devoted  himself  to  studying  botany  and  geology, 
and  made  large  collections  among  the  Himalaya  Mooatains. 
He  also  investigated  the  medical  properties  of  the  plants  of 
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Hindustan  and  the  history  of  their  uses  among  the  native  races. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  appeared  in  an  essay  On  the 

Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine  (1837).    For  nearly  ten  years 

he  held  the  post  of  superintendent  of  the  East  India  Company's 

botanic  garden  in  the  Himalayas  at  Saharanpur.    In  1837  he 

was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  materia  medica  in  King's 

College,  London,  which  he  held  till  1856.    From  1838  onwards 

he  conducted  a  special  department  of  correspondence,  relating 

to  vegetable  products,  at  the  East  India  House,  and  at  the 

time  of  his  death  he  had  just  completed  there  an  extensive  and 

valuable  museum  of  technical  products  from  the  East  Indies. 

In  185 1  he  superintended  the  Indian  department  of  the  Great 

Exhibition.    He  died  at  Acton  near  London  on  the  and  of 

January  1858. 

The  work  on  which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests  is  the  Ittustraiions 
of  the  BUany  and  other  branches  of  Natural  History  of  the  Himata^ 
Mountains,  and  of  the  Flora  of  Cashmere,  in  a  vols.  4to,  begun  in 
1839.  In  addition  he  wrote  An  Essay  on  the  Productive  Resources 
of  India  (1840),  On  the  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in  India  and 
Elsewhere  (1B51)  and  r%«  Fibrous  Plants  of  India  fitted  for  Cordage 
(1855),  together  with  papers  in  scientific  journals. 

ROTSTONt  a  market  town  in  the  Hitchin  parliamentary 
division  of  Hertfordshire,  England,  close  to  the  border  of 
Cambridgeshire,  48  m.  N.  of  London  by  the  Cambridge  branch 
of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901) 
3517.  The  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist  is  mainly  Early 
English.  There  are  a  market  house,  and  institute  with  library 
and  museum.  Beneath  a  street  in  the  town  is  a  curious  example 
of  a  hermit's  cave,  excavated  in  the  chalk,  and  containing  rude 
carvings  of  the  crucifixion  and  other  sacred  subjects.  It  was 
discovered  in  1742.  The  town  lies  on  the  Roman  Ermine 
Street,  at  the  point  where  it  strikes  fromf  the  hills  across  the 
plain,  and  its  straight  course  is  deflected  slightly  W.  "Roman 
relics  have  been  found,  and  several  barrows  and  earth-mounds 
occur  on  the  neighbouring  hills.  A  monastery  of  August  inian 
canons  was  founded  here  towards  the  dose  of  the  xath  century, 
but  there  are  no  remains. 

ROYTON*  an  urban  district  of  Lancashire,  England,  within 
the  parliamentary  borough  of  Oldham,  2  m.  N.  of  Oldham  on 
the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway,  lliough  of  early  origin, 
it  is,  as  a  town,  of  wholly  modem  growth.  The  cotton 
manufacture  is  its  chief  industry.    Pop.  (1901)  14,881. 

ROZAS,  JUAN  MARTINEZ  DB  (1759-18x3),  the  earliest 
leader  in  the  Chilean  struggle  for  independence,  was  bom  at 
Mendoza  in  1759.  In  early  life  he- was  a  professor  of  law,  and 
of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Santiago.  He  held  the  post  of 
acting  governor  of  Concepci6n  at  one  time,  and  was  also  colonel 
in  a  militia  regiment.  In  1808  he  became  secretary  to  the  last 
Spanish  governor,  Francisco  Antonio  Carrasco,  and  used  his 
position  to  prepare  the  nationalist  movement  that  began  in 
1809.  After  resigning  his  position  as  secretary,  Rozas  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  resignation  of  the  Spanish  governor, 
and  the  formation  of  a  national  Junta  on  the  i8th  of  September 
x8io,  of  which  he  was  the  real  leader.  Under  his  influence 
many  reforms  were  initiated,  freedom  of  trade  was  established, 
an  army  was  organized  and  a  national  congress  was  called 
together  in  July  181 1.  But  at  the  end  of  that  year  divisions 
began  to  arise  between  Rozas'  followers  from  Conccpci6n 
and  the  men  of  Santiago;  and  a  feud  broke  out  between  Rozas 
and  Jos4  Miguel  Carrera  (q.v.)  who  had  secured  control  of 
Santiago.  In  1812  Carrera  succeeded  in  securing  the  banish- 
ment of  his  rival,  who  retired  to  Mendoza,  where  he  died  on  the 
3rd  of  March  18x3. 

See  P.  B.  Figueroa,  Diccionario  hiogrdfico  de  Chile,  IS50-1887 
(Santiago,  18S8}.  and  J.  B.  Suarez.  Rasgos  bio^rdficos  de  hombres 
notables  de  Chile  (Valparaiso,  1886):  both  giving  biographical 
sketches  of  prominent  characters  in  Chilean  history. 

RUABON  {Rkiwabon),  a  town  of  Denbighshire,  N.  Wales, 
in  the  E.  parliamentary  division,  near  the  Shropshire  border, 
5  m.  S.W.  of  Wrexham,  on  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  3248.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Dee. 
The  old  Gothic  church  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  founded 
by  Mabon,  a  brother  of  Uewelyn  (13th  c),  and  has  monuments 


to  the  Wynn  family,  by  Nollekens  and  Rhysbrac,  and  to  Dr 
D.  Powel  (d.  X598),  translator  into  English  of  Caradoc's  (of 
Llancarfan)  History  of  Wales,  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
collieries,  engineering  works,  an  iron  foundry  and  chemical 
works,  besides  an  extensive  industry  in  glazed  and  other  bricks. 
Near  Ruabon  is  Caerdden  (Caerddin),  an  ancient  camp  (village) 
surrounded  by  circular  intrenchments,  and  Wjmnstay,  with 
an  avenue  of  fine  trees.  Anciently  the  residence  of  Madoc 
ab  Grufifyd  Maelor  (foimder  of  Valle  Crucis  Abbey),  it  was 
called  Wattstay,  from  Watt's  Dyke,  an  old  rampart  on  the 
estate.  It  was  named  Wyxmstay  on  its  coming  into  possession 
of  the  Wynns  (17th  c).  Ofta's  Dyke,  near  here,  is  10  ft.  high, 
and  broad  enough  for  two  carriages  abreast.  Not  far  is  Chirk 
Castle  (supposed  to  have  been  built  in  10x3),  besieged  by  Crom- 
well's artillery :  near  it,  in  the  Ceiriog  valley,  the  defeat  of 
Henry  II.  by  Owen  Gwynedd  took  place  in  1x65. 

RUBBER,  Indiaxubbes  or  *  Caoutchouc  (a  word  prob- 
ably derived  from  Cakucka  or  Caucho  the  names  in  Ecuador 
and  Pem  respectively  iot  rubber  or  the  tree  producing  it), 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  coagulated  milky  juice  or  latex 
furnished  by  a  number  of  different  frees,  shrubs  and  vines. 
The  latex  of  the  best  rubber  plants  furnishes  from  30  to  50% 
of  rubber.  The  latex  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  sap 
of  trees,  on  the  circulation  of  which  their  nutrition  depends. 
Though  frequently  occurring,  it  is  not  a  universal  feature  of  plant 
life,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  or  even  directly  con- 
neaed  with  the  nutritive  system  of  plants.  Its  exact  function 
is  not  fully  understood.  Latex,  though  chiefly  secreted  in 
vessels  or  small  sacs  which  reside  in  the  cortical  tissue  between 
the  outer  bark  and  the  wood  is  also  found  in  the  leaves  and 
sometimes  in  the  roots  or  bulbs.  The  trees  and  plants  whose 
latices  furnish  caoutchouc  in  considerable  quantity  chiefly 
belong  to  the  natural  orders  Euphorbiaceae,  Urticaceae, 
Apocynaceae,  Asdepiadaceae.  The  latex  is  usually  obtained 
from  the  bark  or  stem  by  making  an  incision  reaching  almost 
to  the  wood  when  the  milky  fluid  flows  more  or  less  readily 
from  the  latidferous  vessels.  It  is,  like  milk,  an  emulsion,  and 
when  examined  with  the  microscope  is  seen  to  consist  of  ntimer- 
ous  globules  suspended  in  a  watery  fluid.  On  standing,  some 
latices  separate,  more  or  less  readily,  into  an  upper  layer 
resembling  cream  and  consisting  of  the  globules,  and  a  lower 
watery  layer.  This  separation  can  be  rapidly  effected  with 
some  latices  by  the  use  of  a  centrifugal  machine,  but  this 
method  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  any  extent  commercially. 
The  globules  which  furnish  the  cream  gradually  pass  on  standing 
into  solid  caoutchouc,  a  process  which  is  facilitated  by  rapid 
stirring,  or  by  the  addition  of  an  add  or  other  chemical  agent. 
If  the  latex  is  warmed  or  an  add,  an  alkali  or  astringent  plant 
juice  is  added  to  it,  **  coagulation  "  usually  takes  place  more 
or  less  readily,  the  caoutchouc  separating  in  solid  flakes  or 
curds.  The  efficacy  of  heat  or  of  an  acid,  an  alkali  or  other 
agent  in  promoting  coagulation  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
latex,  and  varies  with  that  obtained  from  different  plants.  The 
watery  fluid  in  which  the  globules  are  suspended  holds  certain 
proteids,  carbohydrates  and  a  small  proportion  of  salts  in  solu- 
tion. The  latex  exhibits  a  neutral,  acid  or  alkaline  reaction 
depending  upon  the  plant  from  which  it  has  been  obtained. 

When  exposed  to  air  the  latex  gradually  undergoes  putre- 
factive changes  accompanied  by  coagulation  of  the  caout- 
chouc. The  addition  of  a  smaU  quantity  of  ammonia  or  of 
formalin  to  some  latices  usually  has  the  effect  of  preserving 
them  for  a  considerable  time.  The  nature  of  the  coagulation  is 
not  yet  completely  understood.  It  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  milk  and  of  blood,  which  depend  essentially  on  the  coagula< 
tion  or  separation  in  curds  of  a  proteid  or  albuminous  substance, 
such  as  takes  place  when  white  of  egg  is  warmed.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  coagulation  of  latex  into 
rubber  is  not  mainly  of  this  character.  The  globules  in  the 
latex  are  liquid,  and  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation  would  seem 
to  consist  in  the  passage  of  this  liquid  into  solid  caoutchouc 
through  the  kind  of  change  known  as  polymerization  or  con- 
densation, in  which  a  liquid  passes  into  solid  without  alteration 
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of  composition  or  by  condensation  with  the  elimination  of  the 
elements  of  water.  The  efifect  of  chemical  agents  in  producing 
coagulation  are  in  consonance  with  what  is  known  of  other 
instances  of  polymeric  or  condensation  changes,  whilst  the  fact 
that  the  collection  of  globules  separated  by  creaming  after 
thorough  washing,  and  therefore  removal  of  all  proteid,  is 
susceptible  of  solidification  into  caoutchouc  by  a  merely 
mechanical  act  such  as  churning,  stron^y  supports  the  view 
that  the  character  of  the  change  is  distinct  from  that  of  any 
alteration  which  may  occur  in  the  proteid  constituents  of 
the  latex. 

The  existence  of  caoutchouc  or  rubber  was  first  observed 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  America.  It  was  noticed  that 
certain  Indian  tribes  of  South  America  played  with  a  ball 
composed  of  a  resilient  and  elastic  substance,  which  afterwards 
was  found  to  possess  the  power  of  removing  lead  pencil  marks 
from  paper  and  came  into  commerce  as  "Indian  Rubbet." 
It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century  that  the  trees 
which  yielded  caoutchouc  were  identified,  chiefly  by  French 
observers.  La  Condamine  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  tree, 
now  known  as  Hevea  brasiliensif,  from  which  the  Para  rubber 
of  S.  America  was  obtained,  whilst  a  little  later  Fresnau  and 
Aublet  described  the  Euphorbiaceous  trMS  which  furnished  the 
rubber  of  Guiana. 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  natives  in  S.  America  and  in 
Mexico  for  incising  the  trees  and  obtaining  the  rubber  are 
exceedingly  primitive,  but  survive  with  little  modification  at 
the  present  day. 

Statisiics  of  Rubber  Production. — ^Until  recently  rubber  was 
obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the  tropical  forests  of  S. 
and  Central  America,  E.  and  W.  Africa  .and  Asia,  being  the 
produce  of  naturally  occurring  trees  and  vines.  The  increase 
in  the  demand,  for  which  the  employment  of  rubber  tires  is 
largely  responsible,  has  given  an  increased  stimulus  to  the 
production  of  "  wUd  "  rubber,  with  the  result  that  trees  and 
vines  have  been  recklessly  cut  and  destroyed,  and  in  some 
instances  vast  regions,  as  in  the  S.  Sudan,  have  been  nearly 
entirely  denuded  of  rubber  vines.  This  has  led  to  restrictive 
measures,  the  vines  being  tapped  under  definite  regulations 
as  to  the  manner  and  time  of  tapping,  and  also  to  reqmrementa 
as  to  replanting  vines  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  have 
been  injured  or  destroyed,  certain  areai  being  periodically 
closed.  Such  measures,  which  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
French  Sudan,  the  Congo  and  in  German  W.  and  E.  Africa, 
can,  however,  only  be  enforced  by  speqal  administrative 
machinery  and  at  considerable  expense,  and  this  legislative 
action  can  only  be  regarded  as  temporary  and  preliminary 
to  the  establishment  of  plantations  of  rubber  trees,  which  are 
not  only  easier  to  control,  but  the  trees  are  less  liable  to  injury 
from  careless  tapping.  In  Africa  it  seems  probable  that  the 
production  of  rubber  from  vines  is  likely  to  be  entirely  super- 
seded in  process  of  time,  and  replaced  by  the  plantations  of 
trees  which  are  already  being  established  in  those  districts  in 
which  careful  experiment  has  determined  the  kind  of  rubber 
tree  best  adapted  to  the  locality.  The  forests  of  tropical 
America  have  suffered  similarly,  trees  having  been  injured  or 
destroyed  and  in  some  cases  cut  down  in  order  to  secure  the 
immediate  increase  of  supply  which  was  called  for  by  a  con- 
siderable rise  in  value.  The  result  has  been  that  in  the  forests 
of  Brazil  and  Mexico  the  conservation  of  rubber  trees  has 
received  greater  attention,  whilst  new  and  extensive  areas 
are  planted  in  S.  and  Central  America.  The  wild  rubber  of  S. 
and  Central  America  is  still  the  principal  source  of  the  rubber 
supply  of  the  worid,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  so  for  many 
years  to  come.  Although  the  cost  of  transport  from  the  remote 
forest  regions  of  some  districts  is  a  serious  consideration,  this 
is  not  likely  to  be  operative  in  reducing  production  until  there 
has  been  a  considerable  and  permanent  fall  in  price,  by  which 
time  new  areas  in  those  countries  in  which  planting  is  now 
taking  place  will  probably  have  come  into  bearing. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  commercial  demand  for  rubber 
and  the  probability  of  the  continuance  of  this  increase  in  view 


of  the  great  variety  of  purposes  to  which  the  materia]  can  be 
applied,  has  led  to  great  activity  in  rubber  plinting  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  Peninsola 
and  Archipelago,  where  the  Para  rubber  trees  {Hetea  bras^iauis) 
has  been  successfully  introduced,  and  numerous  plantatioost 
many  of  which  have  not  been  in  existence  for  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  are  now  contributing  to  the  world's  supply.  This 
rubber  is  known  as  "  Plantation  "  rubber  in  Gontndistinctioa 
to  the  "  wUd  "  rubber. 

"  Plantation "  Para  rubber  from  Ceylon  and  the  Malay 
States  has  brought  prices  equal  to  and  often  exceeding  those 
of  fine  Para  rubber  from  BraziL  This  is  largidy  due  to  the 
improved  methods  of  preparing  the  rubber  practised  by  the 
planters  of  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  which  lead  to  the  exduaion 
of  the  impurities  usually  found  in  "  wild "  rubber.  Para 
rubber  from  Brazil  generally  a>ntains  about  15%  of  water, 
whilst  "  plantation  "  Para  is  usually  nearly  dry  and  contains  i  % 
of  water  <xr  less.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  finest 
"  wild  *'  Para  rubber  as  a  rule  possesses  greater  tenale  strength 
than  the  "plantation"  rubbnr.  This  has  been  ascribed  by 
some  to  the  presence  in  "  wild  "  rubber  of  certain  impurities 
derived  eithor  from  the  latex  or  introduced  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  rubber  which  are  thought  to  enhance  the  physicil 
properties  of  the  caoutchouc.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  the  superiority  of  the  "  wild  "  Para  is  principally  due  to  the 
greater  age  of  the  forest  trees  from  which  the  rubber  is  obtained, 
many  of  which  are  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  old.  It  is  vdl 
known  that  the  Hevea  tree  usually  furnishes  very  inferior  rubber 
if  tapped  before  it  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  the  quality  of  the  rubber  improves  with  the  age 
of  the  tree.  The  oldest  of  the  plantation  trees  of  Ceykm  and 
Malaya  are  not  much  more  than  twelve  years  old,  whilst  it  b  to 
be  feared  that  immature  trees  are  often  tapped  and  tfadr  lata 
mixed  with  that  of  older  trees  before  coagulation,  thus  fonniag 
inferior  rubber.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  as  Mat 
goes  on  the  quality  of  "  plantation  "  rubber  will  improve,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  evenlnally 
be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  "  wild  "  rubber. 

In  1909  the  total  production  of  rubber  is  stated  to  ha^ 
been  about  70,000  tons,  of  which  more  than  one-half  came 
from  tropical  America,  about  one-third  from  Africa,  whilst 
the  remainder  was  chi^y  of  Asiatic  origin,  including  *'  planta- 
tion  "  rubbor  from  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  which  amounted  to 
about  3000  tons. 

Chiefly  owing  to  the  supplies  of  "  wild ''  rubber  whkh  are 
still  available,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  until  lecentij 
in  establishing  plantations  either  in  Africa  or  in  tropical  America, 
but  in  Asia,  including  Ceylon,  India  and  Malaya,  in  which 
there  are  relatively  few  important  naturally-occurring  rubber 
pUnts,  there  has  been  for  some  years  great  activity  in  forming 
plantations  of  rubber  trees  introduced  mainly  from  tropkal 
America,  and  there  are  now  many  millions  sterling  of  British 
capital  invested  in  companies  established  to  form  rubber 
plantations  chiefly  in  Ceylon  and  Malaya.  Each  year  should 
therefore  show  an  increase  in  the  production  of  plantatioo 
rubber.  No  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  rate  of  the  increase 
of  production  can,  however,  be  formed,  as  several  uncertaia 
economic  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  accounL  Among 
these  are  the  precise  extent  of  demand,  the  limit  of  the  inevit- 
able  fall  in  price  with  largely  increased  production,  the  coA 
of  labour  as  increasing  amounts  are  required,  and  the  effect  of 
changed  conditions  on  the  output  of  *'  wild  "  rubber  and  the 
competition  of  the  new  plantations  which  are  being  estaMishfd 
in  tropical  America. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  a  fall  in  price  further 
uses  for  rubber  would  arise,  leading  to  an  increased  demand, 
and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  its  utilization  as  a  road 
material.  Difficulties  in  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  East 
may  hinder  the  further  development  of  the  rubber-plant  mg 
industry,  especially  at  a  period  when  a  reduction  in  the  ooot 
of  production  may  be  the  chief  problem.  In  iqop  the  average 
cost  of  producing  "  plantation  "  rubber  in  Ceyion  and  Mala^ 
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may  be  stated  approximately  to  have  been  from  xod.  to  xs. 
per  tb.  The  cost  of  collecting  "  wild  "  rubber  is  less  easy  to 
state  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  since  the  cost  varies  in 
different  districts  of  S.  and  Central  America,  but  the  average 
cost  is  stated  not  to  be  less  than  is.  per  lb.  In  Africa  the  cost 
of  collection  is  much  less,  but  the  rubber  is  generally  of  infenor 
quality. 

The  market  price  of  commercial  rubber  b  detemuned  by  the 
current  price  of  **  fine  Para  "  from  S.  America.  This  is  subject 
to  considerable  fluctuation,  and  varied  in  1900  to  1908  from 
2S.  lod.  to  5s.  9d.  a  lb.  As  much  as  6s.  gd.  per  lb  was  given 
for  specially  prepared  "  plantation  Para."  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  1904  the  price  of  fine  Para  reached  a  high  level  and  then 
considerably  declined,  reaching  in  1907-8  a  lower  figure  than  had 
been  recorded  since  1900.  At  the  beginning  of  1908  the  price 
gradually  rose  again  to  the  neighbourhood  of  4s.  a  lb.  During 
X909,  without  any  serious  decline  in  production,  the  price  rapidly 
rose,  owing  to  extraordinary  causes,  to  about  zos.  a  lb,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1910  rose  to  over  12s.  a  lb,  and  subsequently 
fell  to  about  half  this  price.  Having  regard  to  the  present  cost 
of  producing  *'  plantation  "  rubber,  and  to  the  probability  that, 
apart  from  a  possible  increase  in  the  price  of  labour,  this  cost 
is  susceptible  of  further  reduction,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
rubber  production  will  continue  to  be  profitable  even  should  a 
considerable  fall  in  market  value  take  place. 

The  Principal  Rubber  Trees,  tkeir  CulUvation,  and  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Rubber. — Most  commercial  rubber  Is  derived  from  natural 
supplies,  from  the  wild  rubber  trees  of  S.  and  Central  America, 
India  and  Africa.  Each  year,  however,  the  output  of  "  planta- 
tion "  rubber  will  show  a  considerable  increase,  and  it  b  to  be  ex- 
pected that  ultimately  this  will  form  the  chief  source  of  supply, 
unless  unforeseen  circumstances  should  arise  to  interfere  with 
the  development  of  the  plantation  industry,  which  has  been 
vigorously  started  diiefly  with  European  capital  in  the  tropical 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany.  The  best 
rubber  is  now  obtained  from  large  trees,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  more  important: — 

I.  "  Para  "  rubber,  which  taltts  the  first  position  in  the  market. 
ia  derived  from  species  of  Hevea,  principally  Heoea  brasiiiensis,  of 
which  there  are  enormous  forests  in  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and 
its  tributaries,  and  also  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  Venezuela  and  Guiana. 
In  Brazil  alone  it  is  stated  that  the  rubber  area  amounts  to  at  least 
one  million  sq.  m.  The  tree  has  been  recently  planted  with  great 
success  especially  in  Ceylon  and  Malaya  (Plate  figs.  11  and  la). 

a.  "  Ceara "  or  Manitoba  rubber  is  derived  from  species  of 
Manihot,  chiefly^  Manihol  CUmovii,  a  native  of  S.  America  especi- 
ally abundant  in  Brazil,  and  successfully  introduced  into  other 
countries  (Plate  fig.  13).  The  latex  of  this  tree  flows  less  freely 
than  that  of  Heoea  brasiiiensis,  and  the  collection  of  large  quan- 
tities of  the  latex  is  attended  with  considerable  difliculty.  The 
latex  is  therefore  usually  allowed  to  coagulate  on  the  tree,  as  it 
slowly  exudes  from  the  incision.  On  this  account  it  is  often  exported 
in  strings  or  "  scrap  "  and  not  usually  in  biscuits  or  balls.  Partly 
for  this  reason  and  partly  because  pieces  of  wood  and  dirt  are  apt 
to  be  included  with  .the  scrap,  the  market  value  of  Ceara  rubber  is 
usually  less  than  that  of  Para.  The  plantations  of  Manihot  cstab- 
Itahed  in  E.  Africa,  Ceylon  and  S.  India  have,  however,  begun  to 
furnish  a  better  quality  of  Ceara  rubber,  which  is  often  prepared  in 
biscuit  form.  Other  species  of  Manihot  are  also  under  trial,  and 
acme  give  promise  of  good  results,  especially  M.  dichotoma  and 

3.  The  "  Ule  "  rubber  of  Central  America  and  British  Honduras 
or^nates  from  CastiUoa  dastica.  In  S.  America  its  natural  occur- 
rence appears  to  be  limited  to  west  of  the  Andes,  but  the  tree  is 
abundant  in  Mexico,  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.  The  rubber  comes 
into  commerce  in  thick  strips  or  sheets  or  as  "  scrap."  The  rubber 
is  usually  dark  in  colour  and  is  often  contaminated  with  protcid 
impurities  derived  from  the  latex.  Ule- rubber  is  generally  mfcrior 
in  strength  to  Para  and  commands  a  lower  price.  The  CastiUoa 
tree  has  been  experimentally  planted  in  Ceybn,  the  West  Indies 
and  other  countries  (Plate  fig.  14). 

Other  trees  occurnng  in  S.  America  which  furnish  rubber  of 
secondary  commercial  importance  am  Hancornia  speciosa,  yielding 
the  Mangabeira  rubber  01  Brazil,  and  species  of  Sapium  furnishing 
the  Colombian  rubber  and  much  of  the  rubber  of  Guiana  (derived 
from  Sapium  Jenmani),  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  rubber  of 
Para. 

4.  "  Rambong  "  or  Assam  rubber  is  the  produce  of  Ficus  elastica, 
commonly  known  as  the  indiarubber  tree  and  cultivated  in  Europe 
as  an  ornamental  plant.   This  tree,  indigenous  to  Asia,  attains  lai^ 


dimensions  in  India,  Celon  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  (Plate 
fig>  15}-  It  furnishes  most  of  the  rubber  of  India,  Sumatra  and 
Java.  Although  intrinsically  of  excellent  quality,  Rambong  rubber, 
owing  to  the  careless  methoid  of  collection  practised  by  the  narivea 
which  leads  to  the  inclusion  of  much  impurity,  usually  fetches  a 
lower  price  than  Para.  The  tree  has  been  mtroduced  into  W. 
Africa  and  Egypt,  but  has  not  proved  very  successful  in  Africa  as  a 
rubber  producer. 

5.  "  Lagos  "  rubber  is  the  produce  of  the  African  rubber  tree  Fitn- 
tumia  elasttca,  which  is  indigenous  to  Africa  from  Uganda  to  W.  Africa 
(Plate  fig.  16).  It  is  known  as  the  silk  rubber  tree,  probablyon 
account  of  the  silky  hairs  which  are  attached  to  the  seeds.  The 
latex,  which  b  usually  coagulated  by  sunding  or  by  heating,  b 
obtained  from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  rubber  is  of 
good  quality,  though,  owing  to-  the  method  of  preparation  adopted, 
the  product  b  often  impure  and  discoloured,  and  consequently 
usually  brings  a  lower  price  than  the  best  rubbers  of  commerce. 

6.  Besides  the  trees  described  above,  a  number  of  climbing  plants 
or  vines  belonging  to  the  Apocyanaceae  secrete  a  latex  which 
furnishes  rubber  of  good  quality.  These  vines  are  less  satisfactory 
than  trees  as  rubber  producers,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which 
they  are  injured  and  destroyed  by  careless  tapping,  and  to  the 
difliculty  of  regulating  these  methods  in  the  case  of  vines  distributed 
over  enormous  areas  of  forest.  Of  these  vines  the  most  important 
are  the  species  of  Landotphia  which  occur  throughout  tropical 
Africa,  including  the  §udan,  Congo,  Mozambique  and  Madagascar, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Landoiphia  owariMUs  and  L.  HeudelotH, 
common  throughout  W.  Africa,  and  L.  KvkH  and  L.  Dawei  in 
E.  Africa.  The  rubber  b  obtained  by  incising  the  stems  of  the 
vines  and  coagulating  the  latex  by  exposure,  by  admixture  with 
acid  vegetable  juices  or  by  heatihg.  IJandotphia  rubber  b  usually 
roughly  prepared  and  in  consequence  commands  a  low  price.  The 
vines  of  species  of  Clitandra  and  Carpodinus  in  W.  Africa  also 
furnish  good  rubber,  as  do  the  Forsteronta  gracilis  of  British  Gubna 
and  Forsteronta  floribunda  of  Jamaica.  Vines  resembling  Lan- 
dolphias  are  widely  distributed  in  Asia.  Among  these  are  species 
of  Willughbeia  and  Leuconotis,  from  which  much  of  the  rubber 
exported  from  Borneo  is  derived;  Parameria  glandulifera,  common 
in  Siam  and  Borneo,  and  Urceola  escidenta  and  Cry^stegia  grandt- 
flora,  both  common  in  Burma. 

Among  other  sources  from  which  rubber  is  commercblly  obtained 
may  be  mentioned  the  Guayule  plant  {Parthenium  argentatum)  of 
Mexico,  and  the  "  Ecanda '  plant  of  Portuguese  W.  Africa,  from 
the  tuberous  roots  of  which  rubber  b  extracted  by  the  natives. 
The  "  Ecanda  "  plant  has  been  named  Rafhionacme  utilis.  The 
root  rubber  prepared  by  the  natives  of  the  Congo  and  the  S.  Sudan 
is  extracted  partly  from  the  roots  of  Landotphia  or  from  the  rhizomes 
of  Land<^phia  ThoUonii  or  Carpodinus  lanceotatus.  It  is  obtained 
by  breaking  up  the  roots  or  rhizomes  in  hot  water  and  scpararing 
the  rubber,  and  machines  have  now  been  devised  for  this  purpose. 

Little  b  at  present  known  of  the  large  rubber  tree  of  Tonkin  {BUch' 
rodea  tonh^tensis),  the  latex  of  which  is  stated  to  furnish  excellent 
rubber. 

Sources  of  Commercial  Rubber 

X.  Para  rubber  is  so  named  from  the  Para  province  of  Braxfl, 
from  the  principal  town  of  which,  also  known  as  Para,  most  of  the 
rubber  is  shipped.  Thb  rubber  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Heoea 
brasiiiensis.  Mull.  Arg.,  a  large  euphorbiaceous  tree  upwards  of 
60  ft.  in  height,  and  having  trifoliate  leaves,  the  leaflets  being 
lanceolate  and  tapering  at  both  ends  (6g.  l).  The  trunk  reaches 
about  8  ft.  in  circumference.  The  flowers  are  usually  pale  green. 
The  fruit  is  a  capsule  containing  three  seeds  rather  larger  than 
cobnuts,  having  a  brown  smooth  surface  figured  with  black 
patches.  The  seeds  readily  lose  their  vitality,  and  on  this  account 
need  rpccial  care  in  transport.  They  should  be  loosely  packed  in 
dry  soil  or  charcoal.  These  seeds  have  been  examined  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  and  the  kernels  have  been  found  to  contain 
nearly  half  their  weight  (48%)  of  an  oil  resembling  linseed  oil 
and  applicable  for  the  same  purposes.  The  residue  or  "  cake " 
left  after  expression  of  the  oil  is  apparently  nutritious  and  may 
prove  to  be  of  value  for  feeding  animals.  There  is  present  in  the 
seeds  an  enzyme  which  rapidly  decomposes  the  oil  it^  the  seeds  are 
crushed  and  kept,  setting  free  a  fatty  acid  and  glycerin.  As  the 
seeds  are  very  abundant,  they  will  probably  be  utilized  commerdally 
as  soon  as  the  demand  for  planting  has  subsided. 

In  Brazil  the  trees  are  found  in  different  districts,  but  flourish  best 
on  rich  alluvial  clay  slopes  by  the  side  of  rivers,  where  there  b  a 
certain  amount  of  drainage,  and  the  tempera[ture  reaches  from 
89**  F.  to  94"  F.  at  noon  and  is  never  cooler  than  73'  F.  at  night,  while 
rain  falls  during  about  six  months  and  the  soil  and  atmosphere  are 
moist  throughout  the  year.  The  genus  Hevea  was  formerly  called 
Siphonia,  and  the  tree  named  Pao  de  Xerringa  by  the  Portuguese, 
from  the  use  by  the  Omaqua  Indians  of  squirts  or  syringes  made  from 
a  piece  of  pipe  inserted  in  a  hollow  flask-shaped  ball  of  rubber.  The 
trees  are  not  generally  tapped  until  they  are  ten  to  fifteen  years 
old,  as  young  trees  yield  inferior  rubber.  If  carefully  conducted, 
tapping  does  not  injure  the  tree.  The  latex  is  collected  m  the 
so-called  dry  season  between  June  and  February.  The  trees  ars 
tapped  in  the  cariy  morning  when  the  latex  b  most  readily  obtamed. 
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act  anllaeplically  aad  pievent  ta  a  lar^  extent  the  lubsefiuenl 
nitnfaclioa  of  the  pnjtridi  iftained  by  the  coaeulaled  rubber. 
Each  layer  ct  nibber  >•  allowed  to  become  firm  liefare  rorming 
«nother;a  practiied  hand  can  nuke  5  or  6  lb  in  an  Souf.  In  tom( 
diatricl*  a  alout  aticfc  >i  lubHituted  for  the  paddle,  on  which  iht 
rubber  aa  it  coaffulatea  is  wound  cylindrical ly.  The  nibber  thin 
prepared  ii  tbe  hrwat  that  can  be  obcained.  The  cakea  whfn 
completed  are.  inxirder  10  lemove  them  Irom  the  mould,  slit  open 
with  a  iharp  knje,  which  ia  kept  wet,and  arehunB  up  to  dry.  The 
Itat  rounded  cakea  of  rubber  made  in  thii  manner  are  known  in  the 
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Amenca.  Tbe  leedUnga  rapidly  developed  and  in  mon  pfacci  j 
which  irbxy  were  planted  grew  into  large  trcci  which  lutnithe 
■aciifactory  latex  when  tapped  in  their  aixth  or  aeventfa  year.  Evt 
aioce  plantationa  of  Hevet  have  been  made  on  anlncreaungacalei 
the  Suaita  Settlementa.  the  Fedented  Malay  Suiea  and  in  Ceyloi 
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Malaya  aiid  Ceylon  an  now  actively  exporting  incieadMauantilics 
of  rubber.  Hita  aeedlingi  were  b1»  introduced  into  India,  but  did 
not  apparently  lucceed  except  in  Burma  and  S-  India. 
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yean  must  elapse  beiore  it  is  so  fully  renewed  as  to  render  frwl 
incisions  possible.  In  thecaseof  a  tree  from  seven  to  ten  years  old, 
tapping  IS  so  arranged  that  by  the  time  the  la^t  indsions  on  the 
original  [rowth  are  made,  the  new  growths  on  other  portions  are  a1 
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both  the  wild  robber  eonWnlnc  vinaUB  qoaadtlea  of  impiiritir  and 
the  purer  ^ntation  rubber,  the  latter,  fioirewr,  la  miicli  aaallct 
■mouot.  The  fad  that  at  present  wadnng  machiaeiy  oilits  la 
■II  European  factoria  and  that  man  of  the  mbbet  nerved  imdi 
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Assoonastheoulputof  ptantation  rubber  of  comtant  oompnaitioD  baa 
reached  much  lajKr  dunenakins  It  is  probable  tlut  the  banufaccurer 
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iT^r  [ifj  c*"^  ""  ^"^  Town,  uid  tbe  larf^cr  proponlon 
libber  would  f 


only  in  diiE 


uilly  well,  tbe  iree  ii  rady  for  lipping  al  about  Ihe 
Bant  and  the  avenn  yield  of  rubber  ii  about  tbe  uiu 
>  htn  " cnanu "  re»1i(y  tiM  rubber    --  ' ' 

ifutalitlni.  and  in  quai 

ich  of  lb.  — ^— " -^'  - 

ere  it  hat  tucceeded 

tia  d  CtaiOat  ihin 
le  hat  been  Rcordod 


-. -t.  and  in  qiuiily  and  marlut  value  Ihi 

Much  of  Ibe  native  CasUaaa  rubber  !>  of  interior  quilil 

'S.India. CeylDnandlheWrindii 

cially  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
ricaandNyaialand.  Severaloth. 


beion[s  lo  Ibe  ApacynaE«a 
Laadiltkia  vinet  ai  well  ai 
forol  tree  of  upright  hi ' ' 

and  oblont.  about  6  in.  i 
and  the  KBdi  siclowd 
t«iE  Aiiky  bbrce  4ttachtd 

Leone),     The^Ianical   n; 


been  destroyed  by  over-la  ppin 

Ccau  and  S.  Nigeria.  Thetm 
plan  and  the  milk  collectnt  in 
poured  into  the  hollawed^ut  i 
to  aland  covered  with  palm  I 


IT  Iiai  or  Ligo.)  ni 


l'n^£^(™'^"'sf    T 


height  ai 


'wi?h7uiiSu; 
_.. Ihe  K«l)  to  be 

Afri^  "(J^mu'Ji'rda  Tohm 
iken  Irom  a  W.  African  native 

lihle  (orefti  of  W.  Africa  have 
id  felting.  Planlalioni  of  Fun- 
Tal  diEincla.  including  the  Cold 
r  tapp«]  on  the  "  bemng.bone  " 
adi  at  Ihe  base-  This  ia  then 
k  of  a  tree,  where  it  is  allowed 
9  [or  about  a  lortniiht.    The 


3(  vood  quality-  ■ 
wlien  the  planii 
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«l  E.  Afria.  Olhcr  tpKin  o(  LaidslpUa,  iDctudiis  LuJnloUi 
Jfdnifa.  abundin  in  buh  E.  uid  W.  Africa,  [um^  rubber  of 

Duy  be  mentioiied  WiUtlUiiit  idnlii  and   tlrcmfa  ifnilua  and 
Faramtria  Aadnlifaa.  which  occur  in  Burma  and  Malaya. 
The  Saftumi  of  Colombia  and  Cuiana  arc  large  trni  nKrnblint 

Safixm  Jnmani  oT  Guiana.  Meat  of  the  oalin  JatnuMi  have 
been  deiUoyed  bv  [wkleu  tapping,  and  the  mefili  of  thit  gtnui 
have  been  nmewhat  'ovcrloDked  aqd  dcfcrvc  rciDveniEation.  The 
fame  appliea  la  certain  ipecies  cpf  Hnta,  other  than  H7  braUitmUt 
which  are  itnown  to  pmiucc  good  rubber  in  (lopical  AoKtica. 

an  ■pocvnaceoua  tree  cfHnmoii  on  the  5.  Ar 

^-»7t.  above  (heiea.    Illii 

ree.  *Ilh  anall  k>v»  like  the 


Ei; 


"itiicta.    -  ■ 
I  it  IldO 

ID  II  lanoiea  at  inc  bottom 
Ci  clay.   The  cupa  when  [u 


I  dEoopioE  habit 
iHow  plum  called 


Sbl'i 


..__.jn'ii(aUi~ail>~added~ta^o^E^  the'uie^  [^i^^ 
linutea  coapiialioil  taltet  place,  and  the  rubber  ia  then  expo 
ic  air  on  Hicltl.  and  allowed  to  drain  Eor  eight  day*.    About 


'.'^j'rii'i'.?'-??"' 


lunirieil  bin  hai  k  ._.  ....  

4^  on  a  dry  landy  loil.  diaiiltea  m 


erdft^  of  Guiina  ii  a  climbing  plant  which  ai»  iH^ionEa 
o(  good  quaiily.     Ficu  l^ef^il  oC  W.  Alrica  yields 


rr  of  variable  quality.    The  pro _.  ._. 

tneriia  further  InvnliEation.  ■■  it  nvwi  reapdily 
diMiicI  o(  W.  Africa  and  the  Sudan. 

rubbers  are  included  in  the  Colonial  and  lodian  CollectL 


n>  of  the  I 


iy  of  the  authi 


Scientihc  and  Technical  Depanriient  of  Ihe  insiilule  and  co' 
mercially  valued.  Reporti  on  many  of  the  lesser  known  rvbbi 
bave  ben  ptibliihed  io  the  BuIMn  ij  du  Imptriti  /ufilnU. 


itDre  piotabiy  of 


Cimillrf  li  BMr. 

imposed  of  the  soft,  aotidi  elastic  nbttance 

li  is  uiuiliv  uMunKd  that  Ihii  lubauncc  ii 

laiea.  however, 


«1k|uid  »- 

ic.  The  coagulaiion  ol  (he  latex 
[ "  of  the  proieidi  present,  and  thia 
.  the  ■oUdifioiian  ot  Ihe  fMiuka 
rever.  i>  pubably  a  distinct  effect. 


by  mechanical  aaiiation  or  by  (be  addiiion  of  acid  or  other  chemical 
Hcnti  the  liquid  gradually  ulidifies  to  a  masa  of  solid  caovtchouc. 
The  phcnoflicfKHi  Iherefoce  reeenablB  the  change  known  to  the 

aUcguid' 

ETw™^. 


tlobuks  o(  the 

vate^  liquid  known  at  rubber  milk 
-..!-.  ehillvof. 


may,  however,  alio  be  due  to  chemical  chang* 
on.  and  be  accompanied  by  the  ellniination 
Ltcr.  So  far  the  chemical  nature  tl  the  liquid 
it  unknown,  ar'  -' ■  -•■ '  -'- 


om  70-?ioTi«nd  over.   The  proportion 

he  proieidi  should  be  as 
arallon  ol  the  rubber,  as 


e  determined.     Tbc 


n'of  the  pioteM 
(f  during  thv  per- 


or  less  proleid.  and  in  tbe  opinioa 
nence  even  affords  itrenglh  to  tbt 
xepled  as  proved.    The  dittohed 


ally- 

■SbSiiS'^n 

absent  from  the  ven- 

onsid 

ce  ID  the  vahM  of  the 

port 

uj^in  <h«  !•»  "ad'  "  Ihe  productioB 

nouily  depRcialet  ita 

at  sMlTtf^^ble. 

"S'rt^lalSSSi 

latci  srilh  thelubber 

The  composition  of  lal 


■he'  Intrinsic  value  of  the  hivher  ifrades  of  rubber, 
ch  beyond  the  enrlusion  oTinfenoT  rubber.     The 

e  in  tbe  market  aie  also  very  roufh  aj^canngc 
"he  development  of  the  rubber  indualry  has  now 
I  which  more  end  methods  of  delemiining  tba 
physkal  properties  (ttrength  and  elu- 


:icjly)  of  rubber  arc  required 

ihal  what  generally  pasees  at  caouicnouc  may 
I  mixture  of  similar  chemical  subBiances.  whfcl 
X  found  to  differ  in  those  phyHcal  propertiet  or 

It  it  already  certain  that  tome  commercia' 
L'ariable  proportion  of  a  tubstance  of  tlie  iia 

True  caoutchouc, .  the  principal  conslituenl 


Hnpirica]  compwtion  of 


;;'.Efrs 


lU   rubbers,  ia 
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the  formula  CtHs.  It  thus  posseates  the  same  compqaition'  as  the 
hydrocarbon  of  gutta-percha  and  as  that  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
other  terpenes  which  are  the  chief  components  of  essential  oils. 
The  properties  of  caoutchouc  clearly  show,  however,  that  its  actual 
molecular  structure  is  considerably  more  complex  (han  is  repre- 
sented by  the  empirical  formula,  and  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
polymer  of  a  terpene  or  similar  hydrocarbon  and  composed,  of  a 
cluster  of  at  least  ten  or  twenty  molecules  of  the  formula  CftH«. 

When  solid  caoutchouc  is  strongly  heated  it  breaks  down,  without 
change  in  its  ultimate  composition,  into  a  number  of  simpler  liquid 
hydrocarbons  of  the  terpene  cla«  (dipentene,  di-isoprene,  isoprene, 
&c.),  of  which  one,  isoprene  (C«Ht},  is  of  simpler  structure  turn  oil 
of  turpentine  (Ci»Hie),  from  which  it  can  also  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  an  intense  heat. 

When  this  volatile  liquid  hydrocarbon  Gsoprene)  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time  in  a  closed  bottle,  it  gradually  passes  into  a 
substance  having  the  principal  properties  of  natural  caoutchouc. 
The  same  change  of  isoprene  into  caoutchouc  may  also  be  effected 
by  the  action  of  certain  chemical  agents.^  It  may  therefore i)e  said 
that  caoutchouc  has  been  already  artificially  or,synthetically  pre- 
pared, and  .the  possibility  of  producing  synthetic  rubber  cneaply 
on  a  commercial  scale  remains  the  only  problem.  At  present 
the  chaise  of  isoprene  into  caoutchouc  u  mainly  of  scientific 
interest  in  indicating  possibilities  with  reffard  to  the  conver»on  of 
the  liauid  globules  ot  the  latex  into  rubber  and  to  the  formation 
of  rubber  by  plants.  ^  The  exact  chemical  nature  of  caoutchouc  is, 
however,  not  determined,  and  recent  researches  point  to  the  view 
that  its  molecular  structure  may  even  be  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  terpenes. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  isoprene  passes  into  caoutchouc  is 
also  not  understood.  These  problems  are,  however,  certain  to  be 
solved  in  the  near  future,  and  then  probably  caoutchouc  may  be 
formed  in  other  ways  than  from  isoprene. 

The  question  as  to  whether  synthetic  rubber  will  ever  be  produced 
cheaply  on  a  commerical  scale  is  therefore  the  important  one  for 
those  who  are  largely  interested  in  the  rubber-planting  industry. 
No  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  this  Question  at  the  present  time. 
Its  settlement  will  depend  in  part  on  tne  cost  of  producing  rubber 
from  plants,  which  from  thdr  point  of  view  it  is  to  the  interests  of 
planters  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible.  There  are  many-  substances 
produced  by  plants  which  can  be  synthetically  prepared  by  chemical 
means,  but,  as  with  quinine,  the  process  involved  is  too  costly  to 
enable  the  synthetic  product  to  compete  with  the  natural  product. 

The  chief  properties  of  caoutchouc  and  its  employment  for  technical 
purposes  may  now  be  considered. 

Caoutchouc  is  not  dissolved  by  water  or  alcohol,  and  is  not  affected 
except  by  the  strongest  adds.  Alkalis  have  little  effect  on  it 
under  oniinkry  circumstances,  althoush  prolonged  contact  with 
ammonia  results  in  a  partial  change.  The  best  solvents  for  rubber 
are  carbon  bisulphide,  benzol  and  mineral  naphtha,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride and  chloroform.  These  liquids,  dther  alone  or  mixed, 
are  employed  in  making  the  rubber  solutions  used  for  technical 
purposes.  -Vegetable  and  other  oils  rapidly  penetrate  caoutchouc 
and  lead  to  deterioration  of  its  properties.  Sulphur  when  warmed 
with  caoutchouc  combines  with  it,  and  on  this  fact  the  vulcanization 
of  rubber  depends,  and  also  the  production,  trith  an  excess  of  sulphur, 
of  the  hard  black  material  known  as  vulcanite  or  ebonite. 

Caoutchouc  u  a  soft  elastic  resilient  solid.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  from  gutta-percha,  which,  like  caoutchouc,  is  derived  from 
the  latices  of  certain  plants.  The  technical  value  6f  caoutchouc 
chiefly  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  it  Is  capable  of  being  stretched 
without  breaking,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  at  once  returns  to  its 
original  dimensions.  Caoutchouc  u  a  l»d  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity,  and  alone  or  mixed  with  other  materials  b  employed 
as  an  electrical  insulator. 

When  caoutchouc  is  heated  slightly  above  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  it  becomes  softer  and  loses  much  of  its  elasticity, 
which,  however,  it  recoveres  on  cooling.^  At  about  i5O*-200_*  C. 
caoutchouc  melts,  forming  a  viscous  liquid  which  does  not  solidify 
on  cooUng.  This  viscous  liquid  is  present  in  small  proportion  in 
some  commercial'  rubbers  owing  to  overheating  during  their  pre- 
paration. It  appears  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  stickiness  or  the 
^'  tacky  "  condition  of  some  rubbers,  which  considerably  depreciates 
their  commercial  value.  There  is  some  evidence  that  tackiness  " 
may  be  induced  by  a  kind  of  fermentation  which  takes  place  in 
crude  rubber. 

At  higher  temperatures  the  viscous  liauid  suffers  decomposition 
with  the  formation  of  various  liquid  hydrocarbons,  principally 
members  of  the  terpene  series.  Similar  products  are  also  formed 
by  heating  gutta-percha  which  closely  resembles  caoutchouc  in 
its  chenrical  structure. 

Ruboer  sjowly  absorbs  oxygen  when  exposed  to  air  and  light, 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  being  accompanied  by  a  gradual  change 
in  the  characteristic  properties  of  rubber,  and  ultimately  to  the 

S reduction  of  a  hard,  inelastic,  brittle  substance  containing  oxygen, 
tone  at  once  attacks  rubber,  rapidly  destroying  it.  It  ozone  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  rubber  In  chloroform  the  caoutchouc 
combines  with  a  molecule  of  ozone  forming  a  compound  of  the 
empirical  composition  CtHiOt*     When  this  compound  is  acted  on 


by  water,  hydrogen  peroxide  and  levulinic  aldehyde  ve  fOTneil, 
the  aldehyde  being  suosetniently  oxidized  by  the  hydrogen  peroxkle, 
forming  fevulinic  acid.  The  hydrocarbon  of  gucta-percha  yields 
similar  results  and  is  therefore  closely  related  to  caoutchouc. 
^  The  study  of  the  action  of  ozone  on  caoutchouc  has  thrown  new 
light  on  the  complex  question  of  the  chemical  structure  of  ib^ 
substance,  and  discloses  relationships  with  the  sugars  and  otber 
carbohydrates  from  certain  of  which  levulinic  acid  ui  obtained  bjr 
oxidation. 

Caoutchouc,  like  other  "  unsaturated  "  mdecules,  forms  conpoao^ 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine  and  sulphur. 

Commercial  Treatment  of  RMer, 

In  the  industrial  working  of  indiarabber,  the  various  imparities 
present  in  the  crude  "  wild '  rubber  (bark,  dirt  and  the  priaripal 
impurities  derived  from  the  latex,  except  resin)  are  removed  by  ibe 
foHowing  process:  The  lumps  of  crude  caoutchouc  are  first  softered 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  hot  water,  and  then  cut  saio  sficcs 
by  means  of  a  sharp  knife— generally  by  hand,  as  thus  any  lu^ 
stones  or  other  foreign  substances  can  be  removed.  The  softcBed 
slices  are  now  repeatedly  passed  between  grooved  rollers,  knoca 


Fig.  8.— Roller  of  Washing  Machine. 

as  washing  rollers  (fig.  8),  a  supply  of  hot  or  cold  water 
made  to  flow  over  them.  Solid  impurities  speedOy  becoae 
crushed,  and  are  carried  'away  by  the  water,  wnile  the  nibbcr 
takes  the  form  of  an  irregular  sheet  perforated  by  Dumercm 
holes.  The  loss  on  washing  ranges  from  lo- 1  s  %  with  fine  Pua  " 
to  ^o  %  with  other  "  wild  "  rubbers.  In  the  future  this  wuhsog 
of  «'ild  "  rubber  may  be  conducted  in  the  tropics,  thus  fomishxai 
the  manufacturer  with  rubber  which*  like  **  plantadoo  **  rubber, 
need  not  be  subjected  to  this  process  in  the  factory.  The  washed 
product  contains  in  its  pores  a  notable  proportion  of  water,  sriuch 
is  removed  by  hanging  the  rubber  for  some  days  in  a  warm  roosL 
It  is  now  ready  either  for  incorporation  with  sulphur  and  ochff 
materials,  or  for  a|;glomeFation  into  solid  masses  by  means  of  the 
masticating  machine — an  apparatus  which  consistB  of  a  Unas 
cylindrical  cast-iron  casing,  inside  which  there  revolves  a  iseia 
cylinder  with  a  fluted  or  corrugated  surface.  Some  of  the  rubber 
having  been  placed  in  the  annular  space  between  the  inner  cyhfidtr 
and  uie  outer  casing,  the  former  is  made  to  revolve:  and  the 
continued  kneading  action  to  which  the  rubber  is  subjected  verb 
it  into  a  solid  mass,  something  like  a  gigantic  sausage.  Bdocc 
commencing  the  mastication  it  is  generally  necqisary  to  warn  the 
apparatus  by  means  of  steam;  but  as  the  operation  pnaceeds  cbe 
heat  produced  requires  to  be  moderated  by  streams  of  ooid  vatcr 
flowing  through  channels  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  taoer 
cylinder  u  generally  placed  somewhat  excentrically  in  the  ootcr 
casing,  in  onler  to  render  the  kneading  more  perfect  than  wouU 
othermse  be  the  case. 

To  convert*  the  masticated  rubber  into  rectangular  blocks,  it  is 
first  softened  by  heat,  and  then  forced  into  iron  boxes  or  mcwlds. 
The  blocks  are  cut  into  thin  sheets  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife.  -vtiA 
is  caused  to  move  to  and  fro  about  two  thousand  times  per  misitc 
the  knife  being  kept  mobtened  with  water,  and  the  Mock  led  op  toil 
by  mechanical  means.  Cut  sheets  are  largely  used  for  the  (aioria- 
tion  of  certain  classes  of  rubber  goods — these  being  made  b? 
cementing  the  sheets  together  with  a  solution  of  rubber  in  naf^dis 
or  benzol.  Most  articles  made  of  cut  sheet  rubber  would,  bovever- 
be  of  very  limited  utility  were  they  not  hardened  or  vulcaniaed  bf 
the  .action  of  sulphur  or  some  compound  of  that  elenient.  Alter 
vulcanization,  rubber  is  no  longer  softened  by  a  moderate  beau  i 
temperature  of  i6o*  C.  scarcely  affecting  it,  nor  is  it  rendned  i^id 
by  cold,  and  the  ordinary  solvents  fan  to  dissolve  it.  It  aaai, 
however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  the  mere  admixtGre 
but  the  actual  combinarion  of  sulphur  with  indianibber  that  caaes 
vulcanization.  If  an  article  made  of  cut  sheet  be  inuncned  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  bath  of  melted  sulphur,  maintained  at  a  tenpen* 
ture  of  1 20*  C,  the  rubber  absorbs  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight  d 
that  element,  and,  although  somewhat  ydlowish  in  cokwr  froa  the 
presence  of  free  sulphur,  it  is  still  unvulcanized.  and  unaltcied  as 
regards  general  properties.  If,  however,  it  be  now  subjected  lor  as 
hour  or  so  to  a  temperature  of  140*  C,  a  combination  occurs,  vd 
vulcanized  caoutchouc  is  the  result.  When  a  manufactured  artioe 
has  been  saturated  with  sulphur  in  the  melted  tulf>bur  batli.  tbe 
heat  necessary  for  vulcanization  may  be  obtained  cither  by  h'uib- 
pressure  steam,  by  heated  glycerin*  or  by  immersioc;  in  a  ssU^sr 
bath  heated  to  abisut  140*  C.    In  this  last  case  abaorptioo  of  tlic 


sulphur   and   its   intimate   combination   with    the    rubber  occxa 
simultaneously.    Cut  sheets,  or  anides  made  from  them,  may  be 


'b  powdered  hilphnr  mainuL 


Another  inetiiod  o(  v-il..iiii^—  ar.ii. 

■ulphor.    Either  Ihey  tn  plioed  io  ■  leaden  cupb 
the  vapour  i>  uicnaluced,  or  ihey  are  dipped  <k 

-■"    '-'■'-     -       -'"i  litM  pemJnim." V  \a  im 
ut  till!  action  of  hen     but 


..... .__  ,,cn  IborouthLy'frictionHi 

d  if  cured  by  plieinf  it  io  ■  kind  of  prm  kEpt 
:  a  diy  beat  of  about  140*  C.  Puking  tor  ibe 
m  CDgiiirt  a  timiUrlv  prepBfed  tiota  nrip«  ol 


which  laycn  of  nthber  alten 
ndiarubbo  Kereotypn  an  do 

'"'*'■■      *■    ■     .'_ApU«twi 
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n»yely  made  uie  of  aa 
to  introduce  them  for 


1  Atiiac  vainiili'aHl  redried.  Rubb^  mixed  lii  Ih'a 
an  wy  with  abouc  [o%  of  sulphur  ii  hov  loftened  by  lieai, 
amfd  nio  the  mould,  and  [vtainea  thm  by  pnuun  dunng  tha 
pen  ion  of  curing,  which  n  unially  cfTecIcd  id  au  inin  box  heated 

he  ordinary  macinloah  or  waterproof  cloth  ia  prepared  by 

•pie  d    B  on  the  textile  fabric  layer  after  layer  ef  indianibbtr  put* 

or  ID  uiion  made  with  beniol  or  eoal-napfallia.    f  f  cotton  or  linen 

ted   it  ii  uiual  10  incorporate  lulphur  with  the  paite,  and  to 

Ifect  vulcaniutitHi  by  iteam  heat:  butt  when  silk  or  woul  ia  col' 
pi  ed  no  fulphur  ia  added  ta  the  pute,  the  dried  coottu  of  niUicr 
be  nf  merely  bRHiaht  into  momentary  contact  with  tCe  mixture 
h  ride  of  nlpiiur  and  carbon  dinilphide  already  mcntioHd' 
D  texture  voodi  are  made  by  uniting  the  rubber  mrfacea  of 

piecei  of  the  coated  material  Air  goodi,  »ch  aa  cuehiona, 
bed    gu  baft,  and  to  forth,  are  oiade  ol  textile  fabtici  which  have 

ic«      nated  with  mixed  rubber  either  by  the  rpTwIiiic  procem 

ba  cvribcd,  or  by  meant  of  heated  rollert,  the  curini  bciaE  then 
fSfi  ed  by  gtcani  heat.  The  m^ufacturc  of  ovmhoc*  and  nihiiic 
boou  u  an  BDalofout  ptoccit,  uly  the  canvxa  base  it  more  thicidy 
coated  with  a  highly  pigmented  rubber  of  ktw  quality-   The  artidei 

re  fint  tatbionrd  by  joining  the  lotl  material;  Ihey  are  then 
vamuhed,  and  afterwardt  cured  in  ovmt  heiied  to  about  135*  C. 
The  fine  vufcaiuied  "  ipnad  iheeia  "  arc  made  by  ■prendina  laycn 
of  diarubber  aolution,  already  cbfr^ted  with  the  requiute  pn}* 
port       of  aulphur,  on  a  textile  baie  previoutly  prepared  with  a 


:lothi  beinp  united  before 


Jtly  prepared  w 
Dth  bein;  hjtened  by 
lied  by  the  rubber-lai 


The  thread! 
ipread  thectL 

any  very  epccial  notice,  (hew  articlet  bein^  generally  fa^ionH  out 
of  mixed  rubber,  and  vulcanired  either  in  moulds  or  in  powdered 
French  chalk.  Rollcn  are  made  to  adhere  to  their  metal  tpindlei 
by  the  inlcrvenlioo  of  a  layer  of  ebonite,  and  alter  vulcaniaatioa 
they  are  turned.  In  order  to  make  ipongy  or  porous  rubb^,  aonie 
material  it  incorporated  which  will  give  off  gat  or  vapour  at  the 
vulcaniting  tcmpcTature.— tuch  at  carbonate  of  ammonia,  cryttal- 
liacd  alum,  and  finely  ground  damp  tawdutt.  Uncombined  Hflphur 
it  injurious,  and  often  leadi  to  the  decay  of  vukaniied  goodt,  but 
an  excett  of  tulphur  it  generally  required  in  order  to  ennire  perfect 
vukanitation.  Sometimet  the  exceta  it  partially  removed  by 
boiling  the  hni&bed  goodt  with  a  solution  of  caustic  loda,  or  tome 


generally' 


sulphide.— 


wen  That  Eor  neariy  all  practical  purposes,  mdudirw 
rubber  mixed  with  mineral  matter  is  cmployetT 
itain  vaiyins  proportion)  ol  rubber  (lJ-<0%). 
combined  sulphur,  and  from  aj-TO  %  of  mneial 


""Ss 


Ibc.,  in^cad  of  gutta-percha. 
a  hard,  horn-like,  and  often 


nrating  about  40  %  of  sulphur  with  jwriAed  BoTTieo 


lit  cjjr 
y  ].  f 


^umetle,    Lri    Planlci    i    aeukhni    a   i 

?r^nch   tranilalion  by    J.   Vilbouchevitch); 

""  '7^Jl«l  'sfuJ'  Ciylim  "RMtT  E'kM- 
VUlis.  M.  Kel«ay  Camber  and  E.  B- 

i'klal  indianiilaill  da  CmM  (BruiieK 
ChrmiiUy  tif  Indiatubbrr  (l-ondon,  19DI): 
•  Kne  BuUfHa,  lii.  "  Rubber"  U-ondon. 
06-9;  SaUsiut  •/  ilu  ImfnM  InuiUM, 
(W.  B.  D.1 
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RUBBLE— RUBENS 


R0BBLB,  broken  stone,  of  irregular  size  and  shape.  This 
word  is  closely  connected  in  derivation  with  "  rubbish,"  which 
was  formerly  also  applied  to  what  we  now  call  "  rubble."  The 
earlier  Middle  English  form  was  robeux  or  rohcws.  It  would 
appear  that  the  original  is  an  0.  Fr.  robd.  Roba  (older  form 
robba)  is  found  in  Italian  in  the  sense  of  refuse,  trash.  Robba 
is  explained  by  Florio  as  a  gown,  or  mantle,  robe,  wealth,  goods, 
trash.  The  original  sense  was  "  spoil"  Thus,  "  robe,"  "  rob," 
"  rubbish  "  and  "  rubble  "  are  all  cognate. 

"  Rubble-work "  is  a  name  applied  to  several  species  of 
masonry  {q.v.).  One  kind,  where  the  stones  are  loosely  thrown 
together  in  a  wall  between  boards  and  grouted  with  mortar 
almost  like  concrete,  is  called  in  Italian  mwaglia  di  geito  and 
in  French  bocage.  Work  executed  with  large  stones  put  together 
without  any  attempt  at  courses  is  also  called  rubble. 

RUBELLITB,  a  red  variety  of  tourmaline  (q.v.)  used  as  a 
gem-stone.  It  generally  occurs  crystallized  on  the  walls  of 
cavities  in  coarse  granitic  rocks,  where  it  is  often  associated 
with  a  pink  lithia-mica  (lepidolite).  The  mqst  valued  kinds  are 
deep  red;  the  Colour  being  probably  due  to  the  presence  of 
manganese.  Some  of  the  finest  rubellite  is  foimd  in  Siberia, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  siberite,  or  passes  under  the 
misleading  name  of  "  Siberian  ruby."  The  mills  at  Ekaterin- 
burg, where  it  is  cut  and  polished,  draw  most  of  their  supplies 
from  the  Ural  Mountains — chiefly  from  Mursinka,  Sarapidskaya 
and  Shaitanka,  near  Ekaterinburg — but  specimens  are  occa- 
sionally found  at  Nerchinsk  in  Transbaikalia.  Burma  is 
famous  for  rubellite,  but  little  was  known  as  to  the  conditions 
of  its  occurrence  there  until  after  the  British  annexation,  when 
the  old  workings  were  visited  and  described  by  C.  Harrington 
Brown  and  by  F.  Noetling.  The  pits  which  yield  rubellite 
are  dug  in  alluvial  deposits  in  the  Mdng-long  valley,  some  miles 
to  the  S.E.  of  Mogok,  the  centre  of  the  ruby  country.  It  was 
here  that  the  Chinese  obtained  the  rubellite  so  much  valued  in 
China  for  buttons  of  the  caps  of  mandarins  of  certain  rank.  In 
the  British  Museum  there  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  crystal- 
lized rubellite  of  large  size  and  fine  form,  but  of  poor  colour,  which 
was  presented  by  the  king  of  Ava  to  Colonel  Michael  Symes  on 
the  occasion  of  his  mission  in  1795.  Very  fine  rubellite  is  found  in 
the  United  States,  notably  at  Mount  Mica,  near  Paris,  Oxford  Co., 
Maine,  where  the  crystals  are  often  red  at  one  end  and  green  at 
the  other.  Mount  Rubellite,  near  Hebron,  and  Mount  Apatite 
at  Auburn,  are  other  localities  in  the  same  state  from  which 
fine  specimens  are  obtained.  Chesterfield  and  Goshen,  Mass., 
also  yield  red  tourmaline,  frequently  associated  with  green  in 
the  same  crystal.  Pink  tourmaline  also  occurs,  with  lepidolite 
and  kunzite,  in  San  Diego  Co.,  California.'  In  Europe  rubellite 
occurs  sparingly  at  a  few  localities,  as  at  San  Piero  in  Elba  and 
at  Penig  in  Saxony;  but  the  mineral  is  rarely  if  ever  fit  for  the 
lapidary.  (F.  VV.  R.*) 

RUBENS,  PETER  PAUL  (1577-1640),  Flemish  painter,  was 
born  at  Siegen,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  29th  of  June  1577.  His 
father,  Johannes  Rubens,  a  druggist,  although  of  humble 
descent  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  councillor  and  alderman  in 
his  native  town  (1562).  A  Roman  Catholic  by  birth,  he  became 
a  zealous  upholder  of  the  Reformation,  and  we  find  him  spoken 
of  as  le  plus  docU  Calviniste  qui  fust  pour  lors  au  Bos  Pays. 
After  the  plundering  of  the  Antwerp  churches  in  1566,  the 
magistrates  were  called  upon  for  a  justification.  While  openly 
they  declared  themselves  devoted  sons  of  the  church,  a  list 
of  the  followers  of  the  Reformed  creed,  headed  by  the  name  of 
Anthony  Van  Stralen,  the  burgomaster,  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  duke  of  Alva.  This  was  a  sentence  of  death  for  the  magis- 
trates, and  Johannes  Rubens  lost  no  time  in  quitting  Spanish 
soil,  ultimately  settling  at  Cologne  (October  1568)  .with  his 
wife  and  four  children. 

In  his  new  residence  he  became  legal  adviser  to  Anne  of 
Saxony,  the  second  wife  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  William  the 
Silent.  Before  long  it  was  discovered  that  their  relations  were 
not  purely  of  a  business  kind.  Thrown  into  the  dungeons  of 
Dillenburg,  Rubens  lingered  there  for  many  months,  his  wife, 
Maria  Pypelincz,  never  relaxing  her  endeavours  to  get  the 


undutiful  husband  restored  to  freedom.  Two  years  elapsed 
before  the  prisoner  was  released,  and  xhen  only  to  be  confined 
to  the  small  town  of  Siegen.  Here  he  lived  with  his  famHj 
from  1573  to  1578,  and  here  Maria  Pypellncx  gave  iMfth  to 
Philip,  afterwards  town-clerk  of  Antwerp,  and  Peter  Paul.  A 
year  after  (May  1578)  the  Antwerp  lawyer  got  leave  to  ret  on 
to  Cologne,  where  he  died  on  the  i8th  of  March  1587,  after 
having,  it  is  said,  returned  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

Rubens  went  to  Antwerp  with  his  mother  when  he  «is 
scarcely  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  an  excellent  Latin  schdar, 
and  also  proficient  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  Gcmui 
and  Dutch.  Part  of  his  boyhood  he  spent  as  a  page  in  tbe 
household  of  the  countess  of  Lalaing,  in  Brussels;  but  traditioa 
adds  that  his  mother  allowed  him  to  follow  his  proper  vocatioa, 
choosing  as  his  master  Tobias  Verhaecht.  Not  the  slightest 
trace  of  this  first  master's  influence  can  be  detected  in  Rubens  s 
works.  Not  so  with  Adam  Van  Noort,  to  whom  tbe  yoaag 
man  was  next  apprenticed.  Van  Noort,  whcne  a^MCt  of 
energy  is  well  known  through  Van  Dyck's  beautiful  etduag. 
was  the  highly  esteemed  master  of  numerous  painters— anmig 
them  Van  Balen,  Sebastian  Vrancx,  and  Jordaens,  btcr  las 
son-in-law.  . 

Rubens  remained  with  Van  Noort  for  the  usual  period  d 
four  years,  thereafter  studying  under  Otto  Vaenius  or  Via 
Veen,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  a  most  distinguished  Latin  scholar 
and  a  painter  of  very  high  repute.  He  was  a  native  ol  Lcn^, 
and  only  recently  settled  in  Antwerp.  Though  Rubens  never 
adopted  his  style  of  painting,  the  tastes  of  master  and  piqsl 
had  much  in  common,  and  some  pictures  by  Otto  Vaenius  can 
be  pointed  out  as  having  inspired  Rubens  at  a  more  advanced 
period.  For  example,  the  *'  Magdalene  anointing  Christ's  Feet," 
painted  for  the  cathedral  at  Malaga,  and  now  at  the  Hermitage 
in  St  Petersburg,  closejy  resembles  in  composition  tbe  .ver>- 
important  work  of  Otto  Vaenius  in  the  church  at  Bergues  nai 
Dunkirk. 

In  1598,  Adam  Van  Noort  acting  as  dean  of  the  Antwerp 
gild  of  painters,  Rubens  was  officially  recognized  as  ** master" 
— that  is,  was  allowed  to  work  independently  and  receive  pupik 
His  style  at  this  early  period  may  be  judged  from  tbe  by  no 
means  satisfactory  "  Holy  Trinity "  at  Antwerp  Museura, 
which  already  shows  his  bold,  vigorous  handling,  and  the 
"  Portrait  of  a  Youth  "  in  the  Munich  Pinakothck. 

From  1600  to  the  latter  part  of  1608  Rubens  belonged  to  the 
household  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua.  The  daie, 
who  spent  some  time  at  Venice  in  July  1600.  had  his  attatka 
drawn  by  one  of  his  courtiers  to  Rubens's  genius,  and  imraediatrlr 
induced  him  to  enter  his  service.  The  influence  of  the  master's 
stay  at  Mantua  was  of  extreme  importance,  and  cannot  be  too 
constantly  kept  in  view  in  the  study  of  his  later  works. 

Sent  to  Rome  in  1601,  to  take  copies  from  Raphael  for  las 
master,  he  was  also  commissioned  to  paint  several  (Hctures  ice 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  by  the  archduke  Albrecht  of  Austria, 
sovereign  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  once,  when  be  vas 
a  cardinal,  the  titular  of  that  see.  A  copy  <^  **  Mercury  asd 
Psyche  "  after  Raphael  is  preserved  in  the  musetm>  at  PestL 
The  religious  paintings—  "  The  Invention  of  the  Cross,'*  "  The 
Crowning  with  Thorns  "  and  "  The  Crucifixion  "—are  to  be 
found  in  the  hospital  at  Grasse  in  Provence  (Alpes  Maritimes). 

At  the  beginning  of  1603,  "  The  Fleming."  as  be  m-as  termed 
at  Mantua,  was  sent  to  Spain  with  a  variety  of  presents  (or 
Philip  III.  and  his  minister  the  duke  of  Lerma,  and  thus  faad 
opportunity  to  spend  a  whole  year  at  Madrid  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  Titian's  masterpieces.  Of  hb  ova 
works,  known  to  belong  to  the  same  period,  in  the  Madrid 
Gallery,  are  "  Heraclitus  "  and  "Democritus."  Of  Rubns  s 
abilities  so  far  back  as  1604  we  get  a  more  complete  idea  from 
an  immense  picture  now  in  the  Antwerp  Galleiy,  the  "  Baptises 
of  Our  Lord,"  originally  painted  for  the  Jesuits  at  Mantsa. 
Here  it  may  be  seen  to  what  degree  Italian  suTTOundiBgs 
had  influenced  the  household  painter  of  Vincenzo  Gonza^ 
Vigorous  to  the  extreme  in  design,  he  reminds  us  of  Micbetas^^ 
as  much  as  any  of  the  degenerate  masters  of  tbe  Rmaan  sdwol 
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wBUe  m  decorative  skill  he  seems  to  be  descended  fiom  Titian 
and  in  colouring  from  Giulio  Romano.  Equally  with  this 
picture,  "  The  Transfiguration,"  now  in  the  museum  at  Nancy, 
and  the  portraits  of  "  Vincenzo  and  his  Consort,  kneeling  before 
the  Trinity,"  in  the  library  at  Mantua,  claim  a  large  share  of 
attention. 

Two  years  later  we  meet  a  very  large  altar-piece'  of  **  The 
Circumcision  "  at  St  Ambrogio  at  Genoa,  the  "  Virgin  in  a  Glory 
of  Angeb,"  and  two  groups  of  Saints,  painted  on  the  wall,  at 
both  sides  of  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Valicella  in  Rome.  These  works  remind  us  of  a  saying  of 
BagUone,  who  was  acquainted  with  Rubens  in  Italy:  Apprtse 
egli  buoH  guslOf  e  diede  in  una  maniera  tnuma  Itaiiana. 

While  employed  at  Rome  in  1608,  Rubens  received  most 
alarming  news  as  to  the  state  of  his  mother's  health.  The  duke 
of  Mantua  was  then  absent  from  Italy,  but  the  dutiful  son, 
without  awaiting  his  return,  at  once  set  out  for  the  Netherlands. 
When  he  arrived  in  Antwerp,  Maria  Pypelincx  was  no  more. 
However  strong  his  wish  might  now  be  to  return  to  Italy,  his 
purpose  was  overruled  by  the  express  desire  of  his  sovereigns, 
Albrecht  and  Isabella,  to  see  him  take  up  a  permanent  residence 
in  the  Belgian  provinces.  On  the  3rd  of  August  1609  Rubens 
was  named  painter  in  ordinary  to  their  Highnesses,  with  a 
salary  of  500  livres,  and  "  the  rights,  honours,  privileges,  ex- 
emptions," &c.,  belonging  to  persons  of  the  royal  household, 
not  to  speak  of  the  gift  of  a  gold  chain.  Not  least  in  importance 
for  the  painter  was  his  complete  exemption  from  all  the  regula- 
tions of  the  gild  of  St  Luke,  entitling  him  to  engage  any  pupils 
or  fellow-workers  without  being  obliged  to  have  them  enrolled 
— a  favoxir  which  has  been  of  considerable  trouble  to  the 
historians  of  Flemish  art. 

Although  so  recently  returned  to  his  native  land,  Rubens 
seems  to  have  been,  with  one  accord,  accepted  by  his  country- 
men as  the  head  of  their  school,  and  the  municipality  was 
foremost  in  giving  him  the  means  of  proving  his  acquirements. 
The  first  in  date  among  the  numerous  repetitions  of  the  "  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi "  is  a  picture  in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  measuring 
13  ft.  by  17,  and  containing  no  fewer  than  eight-and-twenty 
life-size  figures,  many  in  gorgeous  attire,  warriors  in  steel 
armour,  horsemen,  slaves,  camels,  &c.  This  picture,  painted 
in  Antwerp,  at  the  town's  expense,  in  1609,  ha4  scarcely  re- 
mained three  years  in  the  town  hall  when  it  went  to  Spain  as 
a  present  to  Don  Rodrigo  Caldcron,  count  of  Oliva.  The 
painter  has  represented  himself  among  the  horsemen,  bare- 
headed, and  wearing  his  gold  chain.  From  a  letter  written  in 
May  i6tx  we  know  that  more  than  a  hundred  young  men  were 
desirous  to  become  his  pupils,  and  that  many  had,  "  for  several 
years,"  been  waiting  with  other  masters  until  he  could  admit 
them  to  his  studio. 

Apart  from  the  success  of  his  works,  another  powerful  motive 
had  helped  to  detain  the  master  in  Antwerp — ^his  marriage 
with  Isabella  Brant  (October  1609).  Many  pictures  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  graceful  young  woman  who  was  for 
seventeen  years  to  share  the  master's  destinies.  We  meet  her 
at  the  Hague,  St  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Florence,  at  Grosvenor 
House,  but  more  especially  at  Munich,  ^here  Rubens  and  his 
wife  are  depicted  at  full  length  on  the  same  canvas.  "  His 
wife  is  very  handsome,"  observes  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "and 
has  an  agreeable  countenance*,"  but  the  picture,  he  adds, 
**  is  rather  hard  in  manner."  This,  it  must  be  noted,  is  the 
case  with  all  those  pictures  known  to  have  immediately  followed 
Rubens's  return,  when  he  was  still  dependent  on  the  assist- 
ance of  painters  trained  by  others  than  himself.  Even  in  the 
"  Raising  of  the  Cross,"  now  in  the  Antwerp  cathedral,  and 
painted  for  the  church  of  St  Walburga  in  1610,  the  dryness  in 
outline  is  very  striking. 

According  to  the  taste  still  at  that  time  prevailing,  the 
picture  b  tripartite,  but  the  wings  only  serve  to  develop  the 
central  composition,  and  add  to  the  general  effect.  In  Wit- 
doeck's  beautiful  engraving  the  partitions  even  disappear. 
Thus,  from  the  first,  we  see  Rubens  quite  determined  upon 
having  his  own  way,  and  it  is  recorded  that,  when  he  paixited 


the  *'  Descent  from  the  Cross/'  "St  Christopher,-''  the  subject 
chosen  by  the  Arquebusiers,  was  altered  so  as  to  bring  tha 
artistic  expressions  into  better  accordance  with  his  views. 
Although  the  subject  was  frequently  repeated  by  the  great 
painter,  this  first  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  has  not  ceased 
to  be  looked  upon  as  his  masterpiece.  Begun  in  z6xx,  the 
celebrated  work  was 'placed  in  16x4,  and  certainly  no  more 
striking  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
author's  abilities.  Rubens  received  2490  florins  for  this  picture. 
In  many  respects,  Italian  influence  remains  conspicuous  in 
the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross."  Rubens  had  seen  Ricdarelli's 
fresco  at  the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  and  was  also  acquainted  with' 
the  grandiose  picture  of  Barocdo  in  the  cathedral  of  Perugia, 
and  no  one  conversant  with  these  works  can  mistake  their 
influence.  But  in  Rubens  strength  of  personality  could  not 
be  overpowered  by  reminiscence;  and  in  type,  as  well  as  in 
colouring,  the  "Descent  from  the  Cross"  may  be  termed 
thoroughly  Flemish  and  Rubenesque. 

If  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  could  speak  of  Antwerp  in  1616  as 
Magna  cmUUt  magna  solUitda,  there  was  no  place  neverthe- 
less which  could  give  a  wider  scope  to  artistic  enterprise.  Spain 
and  the  United  Provinces  were  for  a  time  at  peace;  almost 
all  the  churches  had  been  stripped  of -their  adornments; 
monastic  orders  were  powerful  and  richly  endowed,  gilds  and 
corporations  eager  to  show  the  fervour  of  their  Catholic  faith, 
now  that  the  "  monster  of  heresy  "  seemed  for  ever  quelled. 
Gothic  churches  began  to  be  decorated  according  to  the  new 
fashion  adopted  in  Italy.  Altars  magnified  to  monuments, 
sometimes  reaching  the  full  height  of  the  vaulted  roof,  dis- 
played, between  their  twisted  columns,  pictures  of  a  size  hitherto 
unknown.  No  master  seemed  better  fitted  to  be  associated 
with  this  kind  of  painting  than  Rubens.  The  temple  erected 
by  the  reverend  fathers  in  Antwerp  was  almost  entirely  the 
painter's  work,  and  if  he  did  not,  as  we  often  find  asserted, 
design  the  front,  he  certainly  was  the  inspirer  of  the  whole 
building.  Hitherto  no  Fleming  had  imdertaken  to  paint 
ceilings  with  foreshortened  figures,  and  blend  the  religious 
with  the  decorative  art  after  the  style  of  those  buildings  which 
are  met  with  in  Italy,  and  owe  their  decoration^  to  masters 
like  Titian,  Veronese  and  Tintoretto.  No  fewer  than  forty 
ceiling-panels  were  composed  by  Rubens,  and  painted  under  his 
direction  in  the  space  of  two  years.  All  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  X718.  Sketches  in  water-colour  were  taken  some  time 
before  the  disaster  by  de  Wit,  and  from  these  were  made  the 
etchings  by  Du  Pont  which  alone  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  grandiose  undertaking.  In  the  Madrid  Gajlcry  we  find 
a  general  view  of  the  church  in  all  its  splendour.  The  present 
church  of  St  Charles  in  Antwerp  is,  externally,  with  some 
alteration,  the  building  here  alluded  to. 

Rubens  delighted  in  undertakings  of  the  vastest  kind.  "  The 
large  size  of  a  picture,"  he  writes  to  W.  Trumbull  in  i6at, "  gives 
us  painters  more  courage  to  represent  our  ideas  with  the  utmost 
freedom  and  semblance  of  reality.  ...  I  confess  myself  to  be, 
by  a  natural  instinct,  better  fitted  to  execute  works  of  the 
largest  size."  The  correctness  of  this  appreciation  he  was 
very  soon  called  upon  to  demonstrate  most  strikingly  by  a 
series  of  twenty-four  pictures,  illustrating  the  life  of  Marie  de 
M^dicis,  queen-mother  of  France.  The  gallery  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  which  these  paintings  once  adorned,  has  long 
since  disappeared,  and  the  complete  work  is  not  exhibited  in 
the  Louvre.  Drawings,  it  seems,  had  been  asked  from  Quentin 
Varin,  the  French  master  who  incited  Poussin  to  become  a 
painter,  but  Rubens  was  ultimately  preferred.  This  preference 
may  in  some  degree  be  ascribed  to  his  former  connexion  with 
the  court  at  Mantua,  Marie  de  M6dicis  and  the  duche&(  of 
Gonzaga  being  sisters.  From  the  cradle  to  the  day  of  her 
reconciliation  with  Louis  XIII.,  we  follow  Marie  de  M6dicis 
after  the  manner  in  which  it  was  customary  in  those  days  to 
consider  personages  of  superior  rank.  The  Fates  for  her  have 
spun  the  silken  and  golden  thread;  Juno  watches  over  her 
birth  and  entrusts  her  to  the  town  of  Florence;  Minerva, 
the  Graces  and  Apollo  take  charge  of  her  education;  Love 
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exhibhft  her  image  to  the  king,  and  Neptune  conveys  her  across 
the  seas^  Justice,  Health  and  Plenty  endow  her  son;  Prudence 
and  Generosity  are  at  her  sides  during  the  regency;  and,  when 
she  resigns  the  hdm  of  the  state  to  the  prince.  Justice, 
Strength,  Religion  and  Fidelity  hold  the  oars.  The  sketches 
of  all  these  paintings — now  in  the  Munich  Gallery — were 
painted  in  Antwerp,  a  numerous  staff  of  distinguished 
collaborators  being  entrusted  with  the  final  execution.  But 
the  master  himself  spent  much  time  in  Paris,  retouching  the 
whole  work,  ,which  was  completed  within  less  than  four  years. 
On  the  X3th  of  May  1625,  Rubens  writes  from  Paris  to  his 
friend  Peiresc  that  both  the  queen  and  her  son  are  highly  satis- 
fied with  his  paintings,  and  that  Louis  XIII.  came  on  purpose 
to  the  Luxembourg,  "  where  he  never  has  set  foot  since  the 
palace  was  begun  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago."  We  also 
gather  from  this  letter  that  the  picture  representing  the 
"  Felicity  of  the  Regency  "  was  painted  to  replace  another, 
the  "  Departure  of  the  Queen,"  which  had  caused  some  offence. 
Richelieu  gave  himself  some  trouble  to  get  part  of  the  work, 
intended  to  represent  the  life  of  Henry  IV.,  bestowed  upon 
Cavalier  d'Arpina,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  endeavours.  The 
queen's  exile,  however,  prevented  the  undertaking  from  going 
beyond  a  few  sketches,  and  two  or  three  panels,  one  of  which, 
the  "  Triumph  of  Henry  IV.,"  now  in  the  V&n  Gallery,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  works  of  Rubens  or  of  any  master. 

On  the  txth  of  May  1625,  Rubens  was  present  at  the  nuptials 
of  Henrietta  Maria  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  when  the  scaffolding 
on  which  he  stood  gave  way,  and  he  tells  us  he  was  just  able  to 
catch  an  adjoining  tribune. 

No  painter  in  Europe  could  now  pretend  to  equal  Rubens, 
either  in  talent  or  in  renown.  Month  after  month  productions 
of  amazing  size  left  the  Antwerp  studio;  and  to  those  un-- 
acquainted  with  the  master's  pictures  magnificent  engravings 
by  Vorsterman,  Pontius  and  others  had  conveyed  singularly 
strikmg  interpretations.  "Whatever  work  of  his  I  may 
require,"  writes  Moretus,  the  celebrated  Antwerp  printer, 
"  I  have  to  ask  him  six  months  before,  so  as  that  he  may  think 
of  it  at  leisure,  and  do  the  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays;  no 
week  days  of  his  could  I  pretend  to  get  under -a  hundred 
florins." 

Of  the  ntmierous  creations  of  his  brush,  none,  perhaps, 
will  more  thoroughly  disclose  to  us  Rubens's  comprehension  of 
religious  decorative  art  than  the  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  " 
at  the  high'  altar  of  Antwerp  cathedral,  finished  in  1625.  It 
is,  of  twenty  repetitions  of  this  subject,  the  only  example  still 
preserved  at  the  place  for  which  it  was  intended.  In  spirit 
we  are  here  reminded  of  Titian's  "  Assunta  "  in  the  cathedral 
at  Verona,  but  Rubens's  proves  perhaps  a  higher  conception 
of  the  subject.  The  Work  is  seen  a  considerable  way  off,  and 
every  outlhie  is  bathed  in  light,  so  that  the  Virgin  is  elevated 
to  dazzling  glory  with  a  power  of  ascension  scarcely,  if  ever, 
attained  by  any  master. 

Although  able  to  rely  so  greatly  on  his  power  as  a  colourist, 
Rubens  is  not  a  mere  decorator.  He  penetrates  into  the 
spirit  of  his  subjects  more  deeply  than,  at  first  sight,  seems 
consistent  with  his  prodigious  facility  in  execution.  The 
"  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  is  a 
composition  that  can  leave  no  person  unmoved — smothers 
defending  their  children  with  nails  and  teeth.  When  St  Francis 
attempts  to  shelter  the  universe  from  the  Saviour's  wrath 
(Bnissels  Gallery),  Rubens  recalls  to  our  memory  that  mopt 
dramatic  passage  of  the  Iliad  when  Hecuba,  from  the  walls  of 
Troj",  entreats  her  son  Hector  to  spare  his  life.  Rubens  was 
a  man  of  his  time;  his  studies  of  Italian  art  in  no  way  led 
him  back  to  the  Qxiattrocentisti  nor  the  Raffaeleschi;  their 
power  was  at  an  end.  The  influence  of  Michelangelo,  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  more  especially  Barocdo,  Polidoro,  and  even 
Parmigiano,  is  no  less  visible  with  him  than  with  those  masters 
who,  Uke  Spranger,  C.  Schwartz  and  Goltzius,  stood  high  in 
public  estimation  immediately  before  his  advent. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rarest  activity  as  a  painter,  Rubens 
was  now  called  upon  to  give  proofs  of  a  very  different  kind 


of  ability.  The  trace  oonduded  between  Spain  and  the  Nether • 
lands  in  1609  ended  in  x6ax;  Archduke  Albrecht  died  t^ 
same  year.  His  widow  sincerely  wished  to  prolong  the  arraDge- 
ment,  still  hoping  to  see  the  United  Provinces  return  to  the 
Spanish  dominion,  and  in  her  eyes  Rubens  was  the  fittest  person 
to  bring  about  this  conclusion.  The  painter's  comings  sod 
goings,  however,  did  not  remain  unheeded,  for  the  French 
amba^dor  writes  from  Brussels  in  1624 — ^"Rubens  is  here 
to  take  the  likeness  of  the  prince  of  Poland,  by  order  of  the 
infanta.  I  am  persuaded  he  will  succeed  better  in  this  than 
in  his  n^otiatbns  for  the  truce."  But,  if  Rubens  m-as  to 
fail  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  with  the 
Netherlands,  other  events  enabled  him  to  render  great  senice 
to  the  state. 

Rubens  and  Buckingham  met  in  Paris  in  162$;  a  corre- 
spondence of  some  importance  had  been  going  00  betweea 
the  painter  and  the  Brussels  court,  and  before  long  it  was^  pto- 
posed  that  he  should  endeavoiur  to  bring  about  a  final  arrange- 
ment  between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  ^>ain.  The  infanta 
willingly  consented,  and  King  Philip,  who  mudi  objected  to 
the  interference  of  an  artist,  gave  way  on  hearing,  through  his 
axmt,  that  the  negotiator  on  the  En^i^  side.  Sir  Balihasv 
Gerbier-— a  Fleming  by  birth — wks  Ukevrise  a  painter.  Rnbeos 
and  Gerbier  very  soon  met  in  Holland.  •  Matters  went  on  voy 
well,  and  Rubens  volunteered  to  go  to  Spain  and  lay  before  the 
council  the  result  of  his  negotiations  (1628).  Nine  mMths 
were  thus  tpent  at  Madrid;  they  rank  among  the  most  ia- 
portant  in  Rubens's  career.  He  had  brought  with  him  eight 
pictures  of  various  uzcs  and  subjects  as  presents  from  the 
infanta,  and  he  was  also  commissioned  to  paint  several  portraiu 
o^  the  king  and  royal  family.  An  equestrian  picture  of  Philip 
rv.,  destroyed  by  fire  in  last  century,  became  the  subject  ol  a 
poem  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and  the  description  enables  us  to  identify 
the  composition  with  that  of  a  painting  now  in  the  Palazao  Piiti, 
ascribed  to  Velazquez. 

Through  a  letter  to  Peiresc  we  hear  of  the  familiar  inter- 
course kept  up  between  the  painter  and  the  king.  Philip 
delighted  to  see  Rubens  at  work  in  the  studio  prepared  for 
him  in  the  palace,  where  he  not  oidy  left  many  original  pictnres, 
but  copied  for  his  own  pleasure  and  profit  the  bc^  of  Titian's. 
An  artistic  event  of  some  importance  cwmected  with  the  so- 
journ in  Spain  is  the  meeting  <^  Rubens  and  Velazquez,  u>  the 
delight,  and,  it  may  be  added,  advantage  of  both. 

Great  as  was  the  king's  admiration  of  Rubens*  as  a  pabter, 
it  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  above  the  value  attached  to 
his  political  services.  He  now  commissioned  the  painter  to 
go  to  London  as  bearer  of  his  views  to  Charles  I.,  and  Rubens, 
honoured  with  the  title  of  secretary  of  the  king's  privy  oouadi 
in  the  Netherlands,  started  at  once  on  his  new  mtsaioa. 
Although  he  stopped  but  four  days  in  Antwerp,  he  arrived 
in  London  just  as  peace  had  been  conduded  with  France. 
Received  by  Charles  with  genuine  {Measure,  he  very  soon  was  able 
to  ingratiate  himself  so  far  as  to  induce  the  kin^  to  fledge  fats 
royal  word  to  take  part  in  no  undertakings  against  Sftaia  so 
long  as  the  negotiations  remained  unconduded,  and  all  the 
subsequent  endeavours  of  France,  Veiuce  and  the  States  fooad 
the  king  immovable  in  this  resolution.  The  tardinfis  of  the 
Spanish  court  in  sending  a  regular  ambassador  involved  the  ia* 
fortunate  painter  in  distressing  anxieties,  sikI  the  tone  of  bis 
despatches  is  very  bitt^.  But  he  ^leaks  with  the  greatest 
admiration  of  Eng^d  and  the  English,  regretting  that  he 
should  only*  have  come  to  know  the  country  so  late.  Hs 
popularity  must  have  been  very  great,  for  on  the  ajrd  of 
September  1629  the  university  of  Cambridge  confeired  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  on  tJbe  aist  sf 
February  1630  he  was  knighted,  the  king  presenting  him  with 
the  sword  used  at  the  ceremony,  which  is  still  pieserved  by  the 
descendants  of  the  artist. 

Although,  it  seems,  less  actively  employed  as  an  axtkt  m 
England  than  in  Spain,  Rubens,  besides  his  sketchei  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Banqueting  Hall  at  Whitehall,  painted  the 
admirable  picture  of  "The  Blessings  of  Peace"  now  in  the 
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Nitkmil  Gilkiy.  That  ts  no  nuon  lo  doubt,  vilh  Smith, 
thai  "  His  Mitoty  sit  to  him  lor  hii  poitnit,  yet  it  b  Dot  1 
little  reinarlisble  Ihit  no  notice  ocom  in  any  at  the  loyal 
tatalogun,  or  ihc  miitrt  dI  the  period,  of  the  ediletuc  of  such 
a  portiait,"  While  in  England,  Rubcna  very  narronly  escaped 
drowning  HhiJt  going  to  Greenwich  in  a  boat.  The  fact  ia 
reported  by  Lord  Dorchester  in  a  teller  to  Sir  Isaac  Wlk 
(Sainsbury,  eivi).     At  (he  beginning  oI  March  the  paialer 

Rubens  was  now  hfty-three  years  of  age;  he  had  been  ur 
years  a  widower,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  (December 
l6jo)  he  entered  into  a  second  marria^  with  a  beautiful  gir 

model,  and  none  of  her  husband's  works  ni»y  be  Inore  Jus 
Ictmed  masterpieces  than  those  in  which  the  is  repreaen 
(Munich,  St  Petersburg,  Blenbeioi,  Liecbieiislda,  the  Lou 


onths  oF  abience  could  a 


the  glori. 


:lmly. 


LV  produced  some  of  hj 
dintings.    Brightness  in  colouring,  breadth  of  touch  an 
pictorial  cohcrpllon,  are  specially  striking  in  those  works 
know  to  have  been  painted  in  the  latter  part  oi  his  lifetijn 
Could  anything  give  a  higher  ides  of  R^bens's  genius  th 
for  example,  the  "  Feast  of  Venus,"  the  portrait  of  "  Hel 
Founnent  ready  lo  enter  the  Bath,"  or  the  "  St  Udefonio 
This  last  picture — now,  as  veil  as  the  two  olbcrs  just  allu 
to,  in  the  Vienna  Gallery— was  painted  for  the  church  of  th 
convent  of  St  Jacques,  in  Bruucls.    On  the  wings  are  rep 
Knled  the  archdukes  in  royal  tiltire,  under  the  pntlcciion 
their  patron  lainls.    The  presence  of  these  figures  has  led 
some  mislake  regarding  the  date  of  the  production,  but  it  has 
been  proved  b^ond  doubt,  through  a  document  published 
by  Mr  Dutaa  (1884),  that  the  "  St  lldefonso  "  (at  Vienna 
there  is  another  resembling  it  at  St  Petersburg)  belongs  to 

Anhduke  Albrecbt  had  been  dead  ten  years.    The  jnclure  was 
engraved  by  Witdoeck  in  i6]B. 

Isabella  died  in  i6j3,  and  we  know  that  to  the  end  Rubens 
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le  from  France. 
Spain  and  the  Netherluids  went  lo  war  again,  the  king  nev 
ceasing  to  look  upon  the  Dutch  as  rebels,  uid  much  trouble  an 
■uspicion  oune  upon  tbe  great  artist.  At  10  the  real  nature 
his  communings  with  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  whom  h  1 
known  to  have  interviewed,  nothing  aa  yet  has  been  discovered 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  the  cardinal-infant  of  Spain,  a 
called  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  death 
Li  the  king's  younger  brother,  and  arrived 


Lwerp  in 


'  1635- 


3  had  bi 


"  spectacula,"  arranged     , 
certainly  never  equalled   by  any  other  works  of  the  kind 
Several  at  the  paintings  detached  from  the  arch<*  were  oHered 
as  prescnis  to  the  new  governor-general,  a  scarcely  known  fac 
which  accounts  for  the  presence  of  many  of  these  works  m 
pubhc  galleries  (Vienna,  Dresden,  Brussels,  Ac).    Rubens  was 
at  tbe  time  laid  up  with  gout,  but  Prince  Ferditiand  was  desiio 
oi  eipressing  his  satisfaction,  and  called  upon  the  painter,  re- 
maining a  long  time  at  his  home.     Rubens  and  Ferdinan 
bad  met  at  Madrid,  and  only  1  short  time  elapsed  before 
painter  was  confirmed  in   his  official  slajiding — a  matter 
small  importance,  il  we  consider  that  tbe  last  yean  of  his  hf 
were  almoal  eiclusively  employed  is  working  much  more 
the  king  than  lor  his  brother.     About  a  hundred  and  twen 

>  Many  sketchn  of  the  arches  arc  still  pmerved  in  the  museum 
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IS  of  coBBldereble  eIm  left  Antwerp  for  Madrid  in  1637, 
lA  1639;  they  were  intended  to  decorate  tbe  piviHon 
at  the  Pardo,  and  known  under  the  name  of  Torre  de 
da.  Another  series  had  been  begun,  when  Ferdinand 
a  Madrid  that  the  painter  was  no  more,  and  Jordaen* 
Lnish  the  work.    Rubens  breathed  his  last  OD  the  30th 

Ih      ma      anliis,  Rubeoi  left  the  weiU  io  tho 
N<K  nmotnl  trace  of  appmachiiu  old  a^. 

Martyrdom  of  St  Peter  "  at  Cdogne, 

Thomas  "  at  Prague,  or  the  "  Judgment  si 

oung  wifesptnrs  for  the  lait  tine. 

talian  grace  and  nAnenient ;  be  was  a 

wiihstanding  his  frequent  tccolleclians  of 

m  be  nwM  admired,  sod  who  thtmselret 
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RUBIACEAE— RUBIDIUM 

.^London,  lAjoJ;  WMjfn, 
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tapril  Ratnu   (1 
W™k^ku 
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Mrm  Um™. 

Emilc  Midii _. .,..  ..„ , , 

lBin);H.Kiuii:kfuH,Jt>Anu(LaiidDil.  1004);  and  E.Dilhm.Aiitnii 
(LSdon.  1909).  (H.  H.;  P.  G.  K.) 

KUBIACEAX,  m  botuy,  I  luje  ualuni  order  of  Kol  pluU, 
beloDging  to  the  icKa  Rubbla  ol  the  nibcUu  SympelaUe 
(Gimopetilae)  of  Dicotyledons,  uid  contiiaiDC  iboul  jjo 
Senen  with  about  4S00  qxdci.  It  ii  muDly  a  Iropicil  (imily 
of  ties,  ihrubi  and  beibs,  but  toioe  at  the  tribH,  espedilly 
"  "  whicb  the  British  repreaentitiva  bi'  .     .  ■  < 


le  fvni^  are  tbe  oppovtc- 
oecuiHiF.  Bcneniky  cniiiv,  nipumw  icuvct.  Tnt  tlipulet  are  vtry 
varied  id  Form;  they  aeoeriUy  atand  between  the  petiole*  of  a  pair 
of  kavca  (IiilerpetiDlar).  The  two  ttipulet  ol  ^jicent  leavet  are 
oiually  unlKd.  and  In  the  GnUeae,  ma  well  ahown  ia  rhe  British 
apKiea.  are  enlarged  and  leaMike.  forming  with  Ihe  two  kaves  an 
mpparent  whorl;  fy  f  unoa  or  branchinc  of  the  itipulei  the  nvmbcr  o[ 
Imvt*  In  tbe  whorl  vsriea  from  four  to  ei^ht  or  more.  The  Aowert  are 
ra»ly  ■olitary,  terminal  or  aaillsry,  as  in  GaiitKia-,  ^ncrally  they 
Are  UTanfcd  in  ^mes  or  panicles  or  crowded  into  heads,  and  are 
often  ihowy;  in  British  membert  of  tbe  family  Ihcy  are  very  small, 
but  may  be  conipicuou*  from  their  numbers,  as  in  bdy's  bedstraw 
(dH'iuii-nemi).    The  flowers  sue  hennaphmdile  and  regular  with 

-ndiicrow 


iadcfii^te , 

idd  la  crowned  by  a  Hm[ 

ins  the  top  of  the  ovary  ^ 


style  ending  i 


:nr,^ 


lel-  or  salver-shaped,  the  hmiey,  which  i* 

, I  the  base  ol  the  style,  being  at  the  bottom 

of  a  iDnger  or  ihorter  tube,  in  which  case  the  flowcn  are  adapted 
for  pollination  by  Lepidopterm  or  bees,  as  in  Car^taia,  UntKtnda, 
GuiUnrda,  lie.;  in  olber  cues  it  is  bell-ihaped  or,  as  in  CoJiain. 
rotate,  with  a  Bfaorl  tube  and  sharply  spreading  ■egmenls;  the 
hortey  ia  in  these  caaci  freely  exposed  or  only  sfightFy  concealed 
and  the  flowers  ate  pollinated  by  flies.  Tbe  sumena  are  attached 
10  the  eordla-tube  and  alternate  in  poution  with  its  segments; 
the  flowcn  arc  often  ditnorphic  (or  heterostyled)  with  ahort-stylcd 
and  long-itylEd  forms  aa  in  ipecacuanha  (lec  Ag.). 
l^ieTruitalKivarieawidi^infonnandisd^orfleshy.   When 


mberolo^ 
d  and  ovu 


th  owry-^rJb^.  the  chTractcr 


uloUowa 


.    These  may 
"like  stipules,  a 


lulc.  To  this  belong  Ci 

allied  genus,  Bttaariil  I,...),  irum  iniF>.Ji  nmentii.  i.qumvaieu 

ill  BowerL  The  species  of  C/iuono  climb  by  means  of  books 
iuiioindo^  CardeniA  {q.v,),  aod  other  genera  are  cbaracteiiied  by 
offaac.  olien  woody  or  shrubby  plants  with  Hslc-tike  atipulei: 


-  1.  only 'oiie  ovule.    C^K  (,.i.). 

of  shrub,  .ilh  sbout  twenly.|ive  species  in  the  Old  riorld 

Iwo-KCdrfViupe!  {tic"Kcd  KThc" 


•I  (iady'a  beditnw),  C.  Aftniu 


The  thickened 


Ipecacuanha  Plant. 
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BUIIDIDII  Isymbof  Rb,  "atomic  weight  8^-41  (0-i6)l,  1 
metallic  elcratnt  bekmging  to  the  group  of  the  alkali  mnik 
Il  is  found  ia  the  minerali  lepidotite,  petalile  and  in  vstioiii 
apecimenl  of  mica  and  of  canuUite,  and  in  some  miott^ 
waters.  It  al»  occurs  fn  tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  tobaccn  and  u 
the  ashes  of  beetroot.  It  was  diacovertd  by  R.  Bumen  i»I 
KlichhoS  {Ann.,  iSAo,  iij,  p.  aj),  in  the  specltoscopic  dsinini- 
tion  of  the  tesidues  obtained  on  evapontion  ol  water  ins 
a  mineral  ipring  at  DUrkhcim,  being  chaTscteriied  by  tm 
distinctive  red  linei.    The  best  souite  of  mbidium  salts  ii  ihc 
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in  water  (R.  BuBsen,  Ann.,  1S62,  12a,  p.  351).  A  somewhat 
amilar  process  based  on  the  varying  solubilities  of  the  corre- 
sponding alums  has  also  been  devised  by  Redtenbacher  (Jour, 
prak.  Ckem.,  1865,  95,  p.  148).  The  metal  is  prepared  by 
rfistillmg  the  carbonate  with  carbon  (an  explosive  compound 
similar  to  that  obtained  from  potassium  and  carbon  monoxide  is 
liable  to  be  formed  simultaneously);  by  reducing  the  hydrox- 
ide with  aluminium:  4RbOH-i-2Al<-Rb,0  A]iO,+2Kb+2H, 
(N.  BeketofiF,  Ber.,  z888,  ax,  p.  424  ref.);  by  reducing 
the  carbonate  (C.  Winckier,  Ber.,  1890,  23,  p.  51)  or  the 
hydroxide  with  magnesium  (H.  Erdmann  and  P.  Edthner, 
Ann.,  1899,  294»  p.  55);  and  by  heating  the  fused  chloride 
with  caldum  in  an  exhausted  glass  tube  at  400-500''  C, 
(L.  Hack^ill,  Comptes  rendus^  1905,  141,  p.  xoi).  The  metal 
was  first  obtained  electrolytically  in  1910  by  electrolysing  the 
fused  hydroxide  in  a  nickel  vessel,  with  an  iron  wire  cathode 
and  iron  cylinder  anode;  the  product  on  cooling  being  opened 
under  pyridine  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture  (G.  von  Hevesy, 
Zeit.  anorg,  Ckem.,  19x0,  67,  p.  242).  It  is  a  silvery  white 
metal  which  melts  at  38*5°  C  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  x-52. 
It  oxidizes  rapidly  on  exposure  to  air,  and  decomposes  cold 
water  very  rapidly.  It  closely  resembles  caesiimi  and  potas- 
sium in  its  general  properties.  The  rubidium  salts  are  generally 
colourless,  mostly  soluble  in  water  and  isomoxphous  with  the 
corresponding  potassium  salts. 


Rubidium  hvdride,  RbH,  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  colouVl 
needles  by  H.  Moiosan  (Comptes  renduSt  1903,  136,  p.  587)  from  the 
direct  combination  of  its  constituent  elements.  It  rapidly  dis- 
sociates when  heated  in  vacuo  to  300*  C.  The  existence  of  the 
oxide  RbiO  appears  to  be  doubtful,  the  results  of  Erdmann  and 
K6thner  (loc.  cU.)  pointing  to  the  formation  of  RbOi  by  the  direct 
union  of  tne  metal  with  dry^  oxygen.  E.  Rengade  (CompUs  rendus. 
1907,  144,  p.  920),  by  partially  oxidizing  the  metal  in  a  current  ot 
dry  oxygen  and  removing  excess  of  metal  by  distillation  in  vacuo, 
has  ob^ned  oxides  of  composition  RbiOt  (yellowish  white), 
Rb/)s  (black)  and  Rbi04  (yellow).  Rubidium  hydroxide.  RbOH«  is 
a  colourless  solid  which  b  formed  by  the  action  of  rubidium  on  water, 
or  by  the  addition  of  baryta  water  to  a  solution  of  rubidium  sulphate. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being  very  alkaline  and 
caustic.    It  melts  at  301*.    Evaporation  of  the  aoueous  solution  at 


or  on  dissolving  the  hydroxide  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  ii\  colourless  cubes  and  volatilizes  when  heated  very 
strongly.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  combines  with  many  metallic 
chlondes  to  form  double  salts.  It  combines  also  with  iodine 
chloride  and  bromide  and  with  bromine  chloride  and  with  bromine 
(H.  L.  Wells  and  H.  L.  Wheeler,  Amer,  Jour,  Set.,  1891  (3),  43, 

Rubidium  sulphate,  R1bS04.  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
add  on  the  carbonate  or  hydirosdde  of  the  metal,  or  by  the  action 
of  milk  of  lime  on  rubidium  alum,  the  excess  of  lime  being  pre- 
dpitated  by  rubidium  carbonate  and  the  solution  neutralized  by 
sulphuric  add.  It  forms  large  colouriess  hexagonal  crystals. 
Several  sulphides  of  the  metal  have  been  describcn  by  W.  Biltz 
and  E.  Wilke-Dflrfurt  (Zeit.  anorg.  Ckem.,  1906,  48.  p.  207).  The 
normal  sidphide,  RbiS*4HsO,  is  colourless,  and  when  heated  in 
aqueous  solution  with  the  requi^te  amount  of  sulphur  is  transformed 
into  the  yellow  tetrasulphide,  RbiS4-2HsO.  A  pentasulphide, 
RbiSt,  which  crystallizes  in  red  prisma  melting  at  223*  C,  is  also 
obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  the  normal  sulphide  with  sulphur. 
When  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  is  transformed  into  the 
colourless  disulphide,  whilst  if  the  heating  be  carried  out  in  a  current 
of  nitrogen  it  yields  the  trisulphidc,  RbiScHiO.^  These  sulphides 
are  mudi  less  hygroscopic  than  the  corresponding  caesium  com- 
pounds. lUibidium  nitrate,  RbNO*.  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitric  add  on  the  carbonate,  crystallizes  in  needla  or  prisms  and 
when  strongly  heated  is  transformed  into  a  mixture  of  nitrite 
and  oidde.  Rubidium  ammonium,  RbNHj,  was  piei»rcd  by  H. 
Moissan  (Comptes  reiiJtu,  1903, 136,  p.  1177)  by  the  action  of  hquid 
ammonia  on  rubidium.  The  product  combines  with  acetylene  to 
form  rubidium  acetylide  acetylene,  RbsCfdHt,  which  on  heating 
in  vacuo  loses  acetylene  and  leaves  a  residue  of  rubidium  carbide 
RbiCf  (ibid.  p.  1217).  Rubidium  carbonate,  RbtCOi,- formed  by  the 
addition  of  ammonium  carbonate  to  rubidium  hydroxide,  is  a 
crystaUine  mass  which  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization  when 
boated. 

The  atomic  wdght  of  rubidium  was  determined  by  R.  Bunsen 
(Pogg.  Ann.t  1861,  113,  p.  339),  Picard  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1862,  I, 
p.  510)  and  Godeffroy  (Ann.,  '^Z^*  ^^''  P*  '^S)»  ^1*^  methods  being 
oaaea  on  the  conversion  of  rubidium  halides  into  the  corresponding 
silver  salt,  and  the  values  obtained  vary  from  85*40  to  85-50.   The 


determination  of  E.  H.  Archibald  (Jottr.  Ckem.  Soe.,  1904, 85,  p.  776) 
from  the  analysis  of  the  chloride  and  bromide  gives  the  mean  \aXue 
as85'485  (O-16). 

RUBINSTEIN,  ANTON  GRIGOROVICH  (1839-X894), 
Russian  pianist,  bom  of  Jewish  parentage  on  the  28th  of 
November  X839  at  Wechwotynetz,  in  Podolia,  was  the  son  of 
a  pencil  manufacturer  who  migrated  to  Mo&cow.  The  Rubin- 
stein family,  at  the  dictate  of  Anton's  grandfather  Roman 
Rubinstdn,  had  all  been  baptized  at  the  time  of  the  ukase 
against  the  Jews  issued  in  1830  by  the  Tsar  Nicholas.  Anton 
was  then  one  year  old.  Besides  his  mother  he  had  but  one 
teacher,  the  piano  master  Alexander  Villoing,  of  whom  he 
dedared  at  the  end  of  his  own  career  that  he  had  never  met  a 
better.  In  July  X838  Rubinstein  appeared  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Petrowski  Park  at  Moscow;  and  in  the  year  following  he 
went  to  Paris  after  Villoing,  and  in  X840  played  before  Liszt. 
For  some  time  after  this  Rubinstein  travelled  in  Holland, 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  reached  England  in  X842, 
where  on  the  20th  of  May  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  a 
Choial  Fund  concert.  In  1845,  after  a  brief  visit  to  Moscow 
in  X843,  he  went  with  his  family  (induding  his  brother  Nikolaus) 
to  Berlin  in  order  to  coiiiplete  his  musical  education.  Dehn 
was  their  master,  and  Mendelssohn,  whom  Rubinstein  had 
met  previously  in  London,  their  best  friend.  The  sudden 
death  of  Rubinstein's  father  necessitated  the  withdrawal  of 
his  mother  and  Nikolaus  to  Moscow,  while  Anton,  on  Dehn's 
advice,  went  to  Vienna  to  seek  a  livelihood.  Hence,  after 
more  hard  study  for  nearly  two  years,  he  went  with  the  flautist 
Heindl,  and  later  alone,  on  a  concert  tour  in  Hungary;  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Vienna  preventing  his  return 
there,  he  went  via  Berlin  to  St  Petersburg,  where  the  Grand 
Duchess  H£ldne  appointed  him  Kammervirtuos.  About  this 
time  an  imfortunate  error  of  the  police  nearly  caused  his  ex- 
patriation to  Siberia,  from  which  he  was  saved  by  his  patroness. 
During  the  next  dght  years  Rubinstein  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  St  Petersburg  studying,  playing  and  composing.  His 
opera  Dmitri  Donskoi  was  produced  there  in  x8si,  and  Toms 
der  Narr  in  X853.  Die  Sibirischen  JAger,  written  about  the 
same  time,  was  not  produced.  On  the  advice  of  his  patroness 
and  Coimt  Wilhorski  he  visited  Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  and 
arrived  for  the  second  time  in  London  in  1857,  when  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert  he  introduced  his  own  concerto  in  G. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  in  London  again,  having  in  the 
meantime  been  appointed  Concert  Director  of  the  Royal 
Russian  Musical  Sodety.  In  1863,  in  collaboration  with  Carl 
Schuberth,  he  foimdcd  the  St  Petersburg  Conservatorium,  of 
which  he  was  director  imtil  X867.  In  x868  he  travelled  in 
Germany,  France  and  England,  and  remained  for  some  time 
in  Vieima,  where  he  introduced  a  large  number  of  his  own 
compositions.  Thence  he  went  to  America  in  1872  and  X873, 
when  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  after  a  short  rest  set  off  once 
more  on  concert  tours.  In  this  manner  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent,  imtil  in  X885  he  began  a  series  of  historical  redtals 
of  immense  interest,  which  he  gave  in  most  of  the  chief  Euro- 
pean capitals.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  November  X894. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  named,  Rubinstein  left 
compositions  in  almost  every  known  form.  Among  other  of 
his  operas  are  Die  Kinder  der  Haide,  Feramcrs  (LaUa  Roukk)^ 
Nero,  Der  Ddmon  and  Die  Makkabder,  this  last  perhaps  more 
frequently  played  than  all  the  others,  of  which  the  chief  defect 
is  their  lack  of  dramatic  point.  On  the  subject  of  oratorio 
Rubinstein  hdd  original  views,  though  his  attempt  to  realize 
them  in  Moses  and  Ckristus  was  not  completely  successful, 
while  his  efforts  in  Berlin  and  London  to  found  a  Sacred  Theatre 
failed  entirely.  Nevertheless  he  himsdf  regarded  the  Ckristus 
as  his  greatest  achievement.  The  most  familiar  of  his  five 
symphonies  are  the  "Ocean"  and  the  "Dramatic."  He 
wrote  scores  on  scores  of  pianoforte  works,  from  complex 
concertos  to  the  most  commonplace  sdlonstilcke;  abundance 
of  concerted  chamber-music,  and  a  number  of  songs  and  duets^ 
which  enjoyed  some  popularity.  He  also  published  several 
books,  induding  his  Remimscences  and  Die  geistlichc  Oper, 
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Rubinstein's  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  pianists  will  live 
in  history.  His  technique  bore  comparison  with  that  of  Liszt; 
he  possessed  a  power  for  interpreting  the  most  different  kinds 
of  nAisic  which  has  not  been  surpassed. 

His  brother  Nikolaus  (1835-1881)  was  also  a  remarkable 
pianist,  and  a  marvellous  teacher  of  music.  He  founded  the 
conservatorium  of  music  at  Moscow. 

See  Bemhard  Vogel,  Anton  RfMnsUin^  Biptrapkiscker  Abriss 
(Leipzig,  1888);  Alexander  MacArthur,  AtUon  Kubifuttiu,  a  Bith 
grapkical  SkeUh  (Edinburgh,  1889):  Eugen  Zabel,  Anton  Rubin- 
stetn,  Ein  KAnstkrUben  (Leipzig,  1892);  Anton  von  Halten,  Anton 
Rubinstein  (Utrecht,  1886) ;  Cuthbert  H.  Cronk,  The  Works  of  Anton 
RjMnstein  (London,  1900). 

RUBRIC  (Fr.  rubrigue,  Lat.  ruhriaif  ruber,  red),  in  its  earliest 
and  original  sense,  red  earth  or  ochre,  ruddle,  and  hence  applied 
to  words  written  or  printed  in  red  lettering,  in  MSS.  or  printed 
books,  such  as  chapter  headings,  paragraphs,  initial  letters, 
&c.,  thus  marking  in  a  distinctive  manner  that  to  which  atten- 
tion is  to  be  drawn.  The  term  was  also  applied  to  the  passages 
so  marked,  and  more  especially  to  the  directions  or  ndes  as  to 
the  conduct  of  divine  service  in  liturgical  books.  This  is  the 
chief  current  usage  of  the  term   {see  Litusgy). 

RUBRUQUIS  (or  Rubrouck),  WILUAM  OP  (r.  X315-X270; 
fl.  1253-55),  Franciscan  friar,  one  of  the  chief  medieval  travellers 
and  travel-writers.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  save  what  can 
be  gathered  from  his  own  narrative,  and  from  Roger  Bacon,  his 
contemporary  and  brother  Franciscan.  The  name  of  Rubruquis 
("  Fratris  Willielmi  de  Rubruquis  ")  is  found  in  the  imperfect 
MS.  printed  by  Hakluyt  in  his  collection,  and  followed  in  his 
English  translation,  as  well  as  in  the  completer  issue  of  the 
English  by  Purchas.  Writers  of  the  z6th,  17th  and  ZQth 
centuries  have  called  the  traveller  Risbroucke  and  Rysbrokius 
{Rysbroeck  and  Ruysbroek  in  the  'Bio^cphie  universelle  and 
Nottv.  biog.  ginSraU) — ^an  error  founded  on  the  identification 
of  his  name  of  origin  with  Ruysbroeck  in  Brabant  (a  few  miles 
south  of  Brusseb)  and  perhaps  promoted  by  the  fame  of  John  of 
Ruysbroeck  or  Rysbroeck  (x  294-1381),  a  Belgian  mystic,  whose 
treatises  have  been  reprinted  as  late  as  X848.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  twenty  years  that  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  RubroUck  is  the  name  of  a  village  and  commune  in  old 
(medieval)  French  Flanders,  belon|dng  to  the  canton  of  Cassel 
in  the  department  du  Nord,  and  lying  some  8|  m.  N.E.  of 
St  Omer.  In  the  library  of  the  latter  dty  many  medieval 
documents  exist  referring  expressly  to  de  Rubroucks^  of  the 
X2th  and  Z3th  centuries.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  Friar 
William  came  from  this  place;*  thus  Hakluyt's  conclusion  is 
justified,  as  expressed  in  the  title  he  gives  to  Lord  Lumley's 
MS.  printed  by  him,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  MSS.  Re^., 
X4  C.  xiii.  fol.  225  r.-36  r.  (Ilinerarium  fratris  Willielmi  de 
Rubruquis  de  ordine  fratrum  Minorum,  Galli,  Anno  gratie  Z2S3,ad 
partes  Orientales. 

Friar  William  went  to  Tartary  under  orders  from  Louis  IX. 
(St  Louis).  That  king,  at  an  earlier  date,  viz.  December 
X248,  when  in  Cyprus,  had  been  visited  by  alleged  envoys  from 
Elcfaigaday  (Ilchikadai,  Ilchikdai),  who  commanded  the  Mongol 
hosts  in  Armenia  and  Persia.  The  king  then  despatched  a 
return  mission  consisting  of  Friar  Andrew  of  Longjumeau  or 
Lonjumel  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who  carried  presents  and 
letters  for  both  Ilchikadai  and  the  Great  Khan.  They  reached 
the  court  of  the  latter  in  the  winter  of  x  249-50,  when  there 
was  no  actual' khan  on  the  throne;  and  they  returned,  along 
with  Tatar  envoys,  bearing  a  letter  to  Louis  from  the  Mongol 
regent-mother  which  was  couched  in  terms  so  arrogant  that  the 
king  repented  sorely  of  having  sent  such  a  mission  ("  li  rois  se 

'  A  detailed  notice  of  such  documents  was  published  by  M.  E. 
Coussemaker  of  Lille.  See  remarks  by  M.  d'Avezac  in  Bull,  de  la 
Soc.  de  Giog.,  and  vol.  for  1868,  pp.  56^0. 

'  The  county  of  Flanders  was  at  this  time  a  fief  of  the  French 
crown  (see  Natalia  de  Wailly,  Notes  on  JoinviUe,  p.  576).  William's 
mother-toneue  may  have  faieen  Flemish.  From  his  representation 
to  Mangu  Khan  (p.  361)  that  certain  "  Teutonici "  who  had  been 
carried  away  as  slaves  by  a  Tatar  chief  were  "  nostrae  lii^ae," 
Pr  Franz  Max  Schmidt  inclines  to  think  this  certain. 


'  repenti  fort  quant  il  y  envoia,**  JoinviOe,  Hisloire  de  Saint  Lnds, 
pp.  148-49,  in  Paris  edition  of  X858  by  F.  Michel,  Paulin  Paris 
and  F.  Didot).  These  returned  envoys  reached  the  king  vhea 
he  was  at  Caesarea,  therefore  between  March  1251  and  May 
1252.  But  not  long  after  the  king,  hearing  that  the  Tatar 
prince  Sartak,  son  of  Batu,  was  a  "  baptized  Christian,"  felt 
moved  to  open  communication  with  him,  and  for  this  pnrpcse 
deputed  Friar  William,  of  Rubrouck.  The  former  rebuff  had 
made  the  king  chary  of  sending  formal  embassies,  and  Friar 
William  on  every  occa^on,  begiiming  with  a  sermon  delivered 
in  St  Sophia's  on  Palm  Sunday  {ix,  April  xjth)  1253,  dis- 
dam^d  that  character. 

Various  histories  of  St  Louis,  and  other  <k)Ctiments,  g^ve 
particulars  of  the  despatch  of  the  mission  of  Friar  Andrew  froia 
Cyprus,  but  none  mention  that  of  Friar  William;  axxl  the  first 
dates  given  by  the  latter  are  those  of  his  sermon  at  Cbnstanti- 
nople,  and  of  his  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea  (May  7th,  1753). 
He  must  therefore  have  received  his  commission  at  Acre,  when 
the  king  was  residing  from  May  1252  to  the  29th  of  June 
X253;  but  he  had  travelled  by  way  of  Constantinople,  as  has 
just  been  indicated,  and  there  received  letters  to  some  of  the 
Tatar  chiefs  from  the  emperor,  who  \vas  at  this  tixne  Baldwin  de 
Courtenay,  the  last  of  the  Latin  dynasty. 

The  narrative  of  the  journey  is  everywhere  foR  of  fife  and 
interest.  The  vast  conquests  of  Jenghiz  Khan  were  still  in 
nominal  dependence  on  his  successors,  at  this  time  rq>resented 
by  Mangu  Khan,  reigm'ng  on  the  Mongolian  steppes,  but  pnc> 
tically  Uiese  conquests  were  splitting  up  into  several  great 
monarchies.  Of  these  the  Ulus  of  Juji,  the  eldest  s(m  of 
Jenghiz,  formed  the  most  westerly,  and  its  ruler  vas  Batn  Khaa, 
established  on  the  Volga.  Sartak  is  known  in  the  falstcay 
of  the  Mongols  as  Batu's  eldest  son,  and  was  ^)poixited  his 
successor,  though  he  died  immediately  after  bis  fatker  (1256). 
The  story  of  Sartak's  Christianity  seems  to  have  had  some 
foundation;  it  was  currently  believed  among  Asiatic  Cbij>> 
tians,  and  it  is  alleged  by  Armenian  writers  that  he  had  beta 
brought  up  and  baptized  among  the  Russians.  Pope  Inoocest 
IV.  (August  29,  X254)  refers  with  enthusiasm  to  Sartak's 
baptism,  of  which  he  had  just  heard  from  a  pxiest  wfaodi  the 
khan  had  sent  as  envoy  to  the  papal  court. 

Rubrouck  and  his  party  landed  at  Soldaia,  or  Sudak,  on  the 
Crimean  coast,  then  a  centre  of  intercourse  between  the 
Mediterranean  world  and  what  is  now  S.  Russia.  Eqmpped 
with  horses  and  carts  for  the  steppe,  (hey  travelled  success* 
ively  to  the  courts  (*.e.  the  nomad  camps)  of  Scacatai  (Kadan?). 
Sartak  and  Batu,  thus  crossing  the  Don  and  arriving  at  the 
Volga:  of  both  these  rivers  Friar  William  gives  vivid  and 
interesting  sketches.  Batu  kept  the  travellers  for  some  tioe 
in  suspense,  and  then  referred  them  to  the  Great  Khan  himsdf, 
an  order  involving  the  enormous  journey  to  Mcngolia.  Ihe 
actual  travelling  of  the  party  from  the  Crimea  to  the  khan's 
court  near  Karakorum  cannot  have  been,  on  a  rough  caknla- 
tion,  less  than  5000  m.,  and  the  retdm  journey  to  Lajazso 
in  Cilida  would  be  longer  by  500  to  700  m.  The  chief  dates 
to  be  gathered  from  the  narrative  are  as  follows:  the  envoys 
embark  on  the  "Euxine,"  May  7th,  X253;  reach  SoUaii, 
May  2xst;  set  out  thence,  June  ist;  revA  the  camp  of  Saitik, 
July  31st;  begin  the  journey  from  the  camp  of  BatA  E.  across 
the  steppes,  September  i6ih;  turn  S.E.,  November- ist;  reach 
the  Talas  river,  November  8th;  leave  Cailac*  (S.  of  Lake 
Balkash),  November  30th;  reach  the  camp  of  the  Great  Khan, 
December  27th;  leave  the  camp  of  the  Great  Khan  on  or  ahoot 
July  xoth,  1254;  reach  camp  of  Batu  again,  September  i6th; 
leave  Batu's  camp  at  Sarai,  November  ist;  arrive  at  the  Irca 
Gate  (Derbent),  November  X3th;  Christmas  spent  at  Nakh* 
shiv&n  or  Nakhichevan  (under  Ararat);  readi  Antiodi  (fron 
Lajazzo,  Layes,  or  Ayas,  of  Cilicia,  via  Cyprus),  June  39tli,  1255; 
reach  Tripoli,  August  15th. 

'  Cailac,  where  Rubrouck  halted  twelve  days,  is  andoabtedly  dw 
Kayalik  of  the  historians  of  the  Mongols,  the  positioa  of  whacb  is 
somewhat  indefinite.  The  narrative  of  Rabrouca  shows  that  it  mm/t 
have  been  near  the  modem  KopaL 
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The  camp  of  Batn  was  first  reached  near  the  northernmost 
point  of  his  summer  marches,  therefore  about  Ukek  or  Uvyek, 
near  Saratov  (see  Marco  Polo,  Paris  ecL  of  1824,  p.  3).  Before 
the  camp  was  left  they  had  marched  with  it  five  weeks  down 
the  Volga.  The  point  of  departure  would  lie  on  that  river 
somewhope  between  48"  and  50^  N.  The  route  taken  lay  £. 
by  a  line  running  N.  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  basins;  then 
from  about  70**  E.  to  the  basin  of  the  Talas  liver;  thence 
across  the  passes  of  the  Kirghiz  Ala-tau  and  S.  of  the  Balkash 
Lake  to  the  Ala-kul  and  the  Baratula  Lake  (Ebi-nor).  FVom 
this  the  travellers  struck  N.  across  the  Barluk,  or  the  Orkochuk 
Mountains,  and  thence,  passing  S.  of  the  modem  Kobdo,  to 
the  valley  of  the  Jabkan  river,  whence  they  emerged  on  the 
plain  of  Mongolia,  coming  upon  the  Great  Khan's  camp  at  a 
spot  ten  days'  journey  &om  Karakorum  and  bearing  in  the 
main  S.  from  that  place,  with  the  Khangai  Mountains  between. 

This  route  is  of  course  not  thus  defined  in  the  narrative, 
but  is  a  deduction  from  the  facts  stated  therein.  The  key  to 
the  whole  is  the  description  given  of  that  central  portion  inter- 
vening between  the  basin  of  the  Talas  and  Lake  Ala-kul,  which 
enables  the  topography  of  that  region,  including  the  passage 
of  the  Hi,  the  plain  S.  of  the  Balkash,  and  the  Ala-kid  itself, 
4o  be  identified  past  question.^ 

The  return  journey,  being  made  in  summer,  after  retravers- 
ing  the  Jabkan  valley,*  lay  apparently  farther  to  the  N.,  and 
passed  N.  of  the  Balkash,  probably  with  a  fairly  straight  course, 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Volga.  Thence  the  party  travelled  3* 
by  Derbent,  and  so  by  Shamakhi  to  the  Araxes,  Nakhshlvan, 
Erzingan,  Sivas  and  Iconium,  to  Lajazzo,  Layas,  or  Ayas, 
where  they  embarked  for  Cyprus  and  Syria.  St  Louis  had 
returned  to  France  a  year  before. 

We  have  alluded  to  Roeer  Bacon's  mention  of  Friar  William. 
Indeed,  in  the  geographicu  section  of  the  Opus  Majus  (f.  1262) 
he  dtes  the  traveller  repeatedly  and  copiously,  describing  him  as 
*'  f rater  Vy^lhelmus  quem  dominus  rex  Franciae  misit  ad  .Tartaros, 
Anno  Domini  1253  4 . .  qui  perlustravit  regioncs  orientiset  aquilonis 
et  loca  in  medio  his  annexa,  et  acripsit  haec  praedicta  illustri  regi ; 

3uem  librum  diligenter  vidi  et  cum  ejus  auctore  contuli  "  (see  Ofus 
fajus,  Oxford  edition  of  1897,  L  353-66).  Add  to  this  William's 
own  incidental  particulars  as  to  his  being — ^like  his  precursor. 
Friar  John  de  Piano  Carpini — a  very  heavy  man  (JxnuUrosus  valde), 
and  we  know  no  more  of  his  personality,  except  the  abundant 
indications  of  character  afforded  oy  the  story  itself.  These  paint 
for  us  an  honest,  piou%  stout-hearted,  acute  and  most  Intelligent 
observer,  keen  in  tne  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  author  of  one  of 
the  best  narratives  of  travel  in  existence.  His  language  indeed  b 
dog-Latin  of  the  most  un-Ciceronian  quality;  but  it  is  m  his  hands 
a  pithy  and  transparent  medium  of  expression.  In  spite  of  all  the 
dimcuities  of  communication,  and  of  the  badncsb  of  his  turtemannus 
or  dragoman,'  he  gathered  a  mass  of  particulars,  wondenully  true 
or  near  the  truth,  not  only  as  to  Asiatic  nature,  geography,  ethno- 
graphy and  manners,  but  as  to  religion  and  language.  Of  his 
geography  a  good  example  occurs  in  nis  account  of  the  Caspian 
(eagerly  caught  up  by  Roger  Bacon),  which  is  perfectly  accurate, 
except  that  he  places  the  hill  country  occupied  by  the  Mulahids,  or 
Assassins,  on  the  E.  instead  of  the  S.  shore.  He  explicitly  corrects 
the  allegation  of  Isidore  that  it  is  a  gulf  of  the  ocean:  "  non  est 
venim  quod  didt  Ysidorus . . .  nusquam  enim  tangit  occanum, 
ied  undique  curumdatur  terra  "  (265).*   Of  his  interest  and  acumen 

language  of  the 
same  as  he  had 


in  matters  of  Unguan  we  may  cite  examples.    The  language  of  the 
Fascadr  (or  Bashkir^  and  of  the  Hungarians  is  the 


*  See  details  in  Cathay  and  the  Way  Tkilker,  pp.  ccxi-ccxiv,  and 
Schuyler's  Twkistant  L  402-^.  Mr  Schuyler  points  out  the  true 
identification  of  Rubrouck's  nver  with  the  Hi,  instead  of  the  Chu, 
which  is  a  much  smaller  stream:  and  other  amendments  have  been 
derived  from  Dr  F.  M.  Schmidt  (see  below). 

*Thu  meaning  may  be  put  on  Rubrouck's  words:  "Our  going 
was  in  winter,  our  return  in  summer,  and  that  by  a  way  lying  very 
much  fiartber  north,  only  that  for  a  space  of  fifteen  days'  journey  iif 
going  and  coming  we  followed  a  certain  river  between  mountains, 
and  on  these  there  was  no  grass  to  be  found  except  close  to  the  river." 
The  pontion  of  the  Chagan  Takoi  or  upper  jabkan  seems  to  suit 
these  facts  best;  but  Mr  Schuyler  refers  them  to  the  upper  Irtish, 
and  Dr  F.  M.  Schmidt  to  the  Ultungur. 

s  '*  Ego  enim  percepi  po^ea,  quando  incept  aliquantulum  tntelligere 
idioma,  quod  quanoo  dicebam  unum  ipse  totum  aliud  dicebat, 
secundum  quod  ei  occurrebat.  Turn  videns  oericulum  loqucndi  per 
ipanm,  degLmasis  tacere  "  (248-49). 

*  The  pan  reterenccs  in  the  text  are  to  d'Avesac's  edition  of  the 
do  (seeodow). 


learned  from  Dominicans  who  had  been  among  them  (274).*  The 
language  of  the  R,uthenians,  Poles,  Bohemians  and  Slavonians  is 
one.  and  u  the  same  with  that  of  the  Vandals,  or  Wends  (275). 
In  the  town  of  Equius  (immediately  beyond  the  Hi,  perhaps  Aspara)* 
the  people  were  Mahommedans  speaking  Persian,  though  so  far 
remote  from  Persia  (281).  The  Uighurs  (or  Yugurs)  of  the  country 
about  Cailac  (see  note  above)  had  formed  a  language  and  character 
of  their  own,  and  in  that  language  and  character  the  Ne»- 
torians  of  that  tract  used  to  perform  their  office  and  write  their 
books  (281-82).  The  Uighurs  are  those  among  whom  are  found 
the  fountain  and  root  of  the  Turkish  and  Comanian  ton^e  (289). 
Their  character  has  been  adopted  by  the  Mongols.  In  using  it  they 
begin  writing  from  the  top  and  write  downwards,  whilst  line  follows 
line  from  left  to  right  (286).  The  Nestorians  sa^  their  service,  and 
have  their  holy  books,  in  Syriac,  but  know  nothing  of  the  language, 
just  as  some  ot  our  monks  sing  the  mass  without  knowing  Latin  (293). 
The  Tibet  people  write  as  we  do,  and  their  letters  luvc  a  strong 
resemblance  to  ours.  The  Tangut  people  write  from  right  to  lett 
like  the  Arabs,  acd  their  lines  advance  upwards  (329).  The  current 
money  of  Cathay  is  of  cotton  paper,  a  palm  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  on  this  they  print  lines  like  those  of  Mangu  Khan's  seal: — 
"  imprimunt  lincas  sicut  est  sigillum  Mangu  —  a  remarkable 
expression.  They  write  with  a  painter's  pencil  and  combine  in  one 
character  several  letters,  forming  one  expression: — "  fadunt  in  una 
figura  plures  literas  comprehendentes  unam  dictionem," — a  still 
more  remarkable  utterance,  showing  an  approximate  apprehension  of 
the  nature  of  Chinese  writing  (3^). 

Yet  this  saeacious  observer  b  denounced  as  an  untruthful 
blunderer  b}^  Isaac  Jacob  Schmidt  (a  man  of  useful  learning,  of 
a  kind  rare  in  his  day,  but  narrow,  wrong-headed,  and  in  natural 
acumen  and  candour  far  inferior  to  the  ijfth-century  friar)  simply 
because  Rubrouck's  evidence  as  to  the  Turlash  dialect  of  the  Uighure 
traversed  a  pet  heresy,  long  nnce  exploded,  which  Schmidt  enter- 
tained, viz.  that  the  Uighurs  were  by  race  and  language  Tibetan.' 
L&)n  Cahun  {Introduction  d  Vhistoire  de  I'Asu,  pp.  353-5S.  384-86, 
302)  also  shows  a  strange  perversity  in  depreciating  Kubrouck; 
all  this  detraction  may  be  contrasted  with  Oscar  PeschePs  admirably 
fair  judgment  {Geschwkte  der  Erdkunde,  p.  165,  &c.).  At  the  same 
time,  Kubrouck  may  be  considered  inferior  as  a  politician  and 
diplomatist  to  Carpini ;  and  the  latter's  remarkable  work  has  in  its 
turn  suffered  from  undiscriminating  eulogy  of  his  successor's 
Itinerarium.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  strike  a  balance  in  the 
judgment  of  these  two  great  pioneen  in  the  Down  of  Modtm 
Geotraphy,  ii.  375-8  »• 

The  narrative  of  Rubrouck,  after  Roger  Bacon^s  copious  use  of  it, 
seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  nght,  though  five  MSS.  are  still  known 
to  exist:  the  chief  of  these  are  (i)  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  No. 
66,  fols.  67  v.-lio  v.  of  about  1320;  (2)  No.  181  of  the  same 
library,  fols.  321-98,  of  about  1270-90;  (3)  Leiden  Univ.  Libr.,  No. 
77  (formerly  104).  fols.  160  r.-i90  r.  of  about  1290.  It  has  no  place 
in  the  famous  collections  of  the  lath  century,  nor  in  the  earlier 
Speculum  Historiale  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  which  gives  so  much 
attention  to  the  13th-century  intercourse  of  Latin  Christendom 
with  Tartary.  It  first  appeared  imperfectly  in  Hakluyt  (1598  and 
I599)>  AS  we  have  mentioned.  But  it  was  not  till  1039  that  any 
proper  edition  of  the  text  was  published.  In  that  year  the  Recued 
de  Voyages  of  the  Paris  (Geographical  Society,  vol.  iv.,  contained  an 
edition  of  (he  Latin  text,  and  a  collation  of^the  MSS.  put  forth  by 
M.  d'Avczac,  with  the  assistance  of  two  young  scholars,  since  of  high 
distinction,  viz.  Francisque  Michel  and  Thomas  Wright.  But  there 
is  no  commcntaiy  on  the  subject-matter,  such  as  M.  d'Avezac 
attached  to  his  edition  of  Friar  John  de  Piano  Carpini  in  the  same 
volume.  Something  has  been  done  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  the 
two 'Seditions  in  the  Hakluyt, Society's  publications,  (i.)  Willtam  of 
Rubrouck . . .  John  of  Pian  de  Carptne,  trans,  and  edited  by 
V/illiam  W.  RockhiU  (London,  1900):  (li.)  Texts  and  Versions  of 
. . .  Carpini  and  , . .  Rubruquis  . . . ,  edited  by  C.  Raymond 
Beazlcy  (London,  1903).  Richthofen  in  his  CAtna,  i.  60^-4,  has 
briefly  but  justly  noticed  Rubrouck.  A  French  version  with  some 
notes,  issued  at  Paris  in  1877,  in  the  BiMiotkhque  orientate  Ehhnrienne 
hardly  deserves  mention.  Dr  Franz  Max  Schmidt's  admirable 
monograph,  Vber  Ruhruk's  Reise  (Berlin,  1885),  has  been  separately 

■The  Bashldre  now  speak  a  Turkish  dialect;  but  they  are  of 
Finnish  race,  and  it  is  quite  posuble  that  they  then  spoke  a  language 
akin  to  Magyar.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mussulman  historians 
of  that  age  identified  the  Hunnrians  and  the  Bashkira  (e.g.  see 
extracts  from  Juvaint  and  R^shiduddin  in  App.  to  D'Ohsson's  HisL 
des  Mongols,  ii.  620-23).  The  Bashkira  are  also  constantly  coupled 
with  the  Maj^  by  Abulgh&zL  See  Fr.  tr.  by  Desmaisons,  pp.  19, 
140,  180,  189. 

^Asp'^EquttS,  Aspara  is  often  mentioned  by  the  historians  of 
Timur  and  his  successora;  its  exact  place  is  uncertain,  but  it  lay 
somewhere  on  the  Hi  frontier.  Dr  F.  M.  Schmidt  thinks  this  identi- 
fication impossible;  but  one  of  his  reasons — viz.  that  Ec^uius  was 
only  one  day  from  Cailac — appean  to  be  a  misapprehension  of  the 
text. 

'See  Forsehungoi  im  CebieU,..der  VHker  Mittd-Asiens  (St 
Petereburg.  1824),  pp.  90-93- 
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printed  from  vol.  xx.  of  the  Zeiisehrift  of  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society.  See  also  d'Ohsson,  Histaire  des  Mongols  (1853),  vol.  ii. 
pp.   283-309;   Bretachneider,   Mediaeval  Researokes  from  Eastern 


449-52;  iii.  17-18,  31-32,  46,  69,  84-85,  88.  98,  loi,  105,  188, 
336-37. 544.  (H.  Y. ;  C.  R.  B.) 

RUBT  (Lat.  rubeus,  red),  the  most  valued  of  all  gem-stones, 
a  red  transparent  variety  of  corundum,  or  crystallized  alumina. 
It  is  sometimes  termed  "oriental  ruby"  to  dutinguish  it  from 
the  spinel  ruby,  which  is  a  stone  of  inferior  hardness,  density 
and  value  (see  Spinel).  When  the  word  ruby  is  used  without 
any  qualifying  prefix,  it  is  always  the  true  or  so^alled  oriental 
stone  that  is  meant  in  modem  nomenclature.  Andent  writers, 
relying  chiefly  on  colour,  classed  together  under  a  common 
name  several  brilliant  red  stones,  such  as  the  ruby,  spinel  and 
garnet:  thus  the  Mpa^  of  Theophrastus  and  the  Carbunculus 
of  Pliny  were  names  which  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  several 
distinct  minerals.  Although  the  word  ruby  is  used  in  the 
English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  improbable  that 
the  true  ruby  was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

The  ruby  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system  (see  Cok- 
undum).  The  crystals  have  no  true  cleavage,  but  tend  to 
break  along  certain  gliding  planes.  The  colour  of  ruby  varies 
from  deep  cochineal  to  pale  rose-red,  in  some  cases  with  a 
tinge  of  purple,  the  most  valued  tint  being  that  called  by 
experts  pigcon's-blood  colour.  On  exposure  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, the  ruby  becomes  green,  but  regains  its  original 
colour  on  cooling.  The  red  colour  of  ruby  may  be  due  to 
chromium.  When  a  ruby  of  the  most  esteemed  tint  is  ex- 
amined with  the  dichroscope,  one  image  is  generally  seen  to  be 
carmine  and  the  other  aurora-red,  the  red  colour  inclining  to 
orange.  This  test  serves  to  distinguish  the  true  ruby  from 
spinel  and  from  garnet,  since  these  minerals,  being  cubic,  are 
not  dichroic.  Another  means  of  distinction  is  afforded  by  the 
specific  gravity  of  ruby  (about  4),  which  is  higher  than  that 
of  spinel  and  garnet,  whilst  the  superior  hardness  of  the  ruby 
(about  9)  furnishes  yet  another  test.  The  high  refractivity 
of  ruby  is  also  characteristic,  the  mean  ordinary  index  being 
z*77  and  the  extraordinary  x>76.  When  cut  and  polished  the 
ruby  is  therefore  a  brilliant  stone,  but  having  weak  dispersive 
power  it  lacks  fire.  Subjected  to  radiant  discharge  in  a  Crookes 
tube,  the  ruby,  like  other  forms  of  corundum,  phosphoresces 
with  a  vivid  red  glow. 

The  oriental  ruby  is  a  mineral  of  very  limited  distribution. 
Its  most  famous  localities  are  in  Upper  Burma,  but  until  the 
British  annexation  of  the  country  in  z886  the  mines  were  so 
jealously  guarded  that  little  was  known  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  mineral  occurred.  Soon  after  the  annexation, 
the  ruby  districts  were  officially  visited,  and  reported  on,  by 
Mr  C.  Barrington  Brown,  and  specimens  from  the  mines  were 
exhaustively  studied  by  Professor  J.  W.  Judd.  The  principal 
district  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mogok,  90  ro. 
N.N.E.  of  Mandalay.  The  ruby  occurs  in  bands  of  a  crystalline 
limestone,  associated  with  granitic  and  gneissose  rocks,  some 
of  which  are  highly  basic;  and  it  is  from  the  anorthite,  or 
lime-felspar,  and  the  associated  minerals  in  the  pyroxene- 
gneisses,  that  the  corundum,  spinel  and  caldte,  may,  according 
to  Judd,  have  been  derived.  Probably  the  felspar  is  first 
altered  to  scapolite,  and  this  on  decom{>osition  would  yield 
calcium  carbonate  and  hydrous  aluminium  silicates,  from 
which  the  anhydrous  alumina  might  ultimately  be  separated. 
The  limestone  contains  (in  addition  to  the  ruby)  spinel,  garnet, 
graphite,  wollastonite,  8ca{>olite,  felspar,  mica,  pyrrhotite 
and  other  minerals.  The  ruby,  like  other  kmds  of  corun- 
dum, suffers  alteration  under  certain  conditions,  and  passes 
by  hydration  into  gibbsite  and  diaspore,  which  by  further 
alteration  and  union  with  silica,  &c.,  may  yidd  margarite, 
verraiculite,  chlorite  and  other  hydrous  silicates. 

The  Burmese  rubies  are  not  generally  worked  in  the  lime- 
stone matrix,  but  are  mostly  found  loose  in  detrital  matter, 
which  is  dayey  and  sandy  in  character  and  yellowish-brown 


in  colour,  and  b  known  locally  as  **  byoiL"  Some  of  fht 
deposits  occur  in  limestone  caven»,  where  they  may,  like 
cave-earth,  represent  the  insoluble  readue  of  the  limestMc. 
Workings  in  the  cave-deposits  are  called  *'loodwins"  (crooked 
mines).  In  the  alluvium  of  the  valleys,  the  nxby-pits  are  ksovn 
as  "  twinlones "  (roused  pits),  whilst  workings  in  the  ruby- 
earth  on  the  hillsides  are-  termed  "  hmyaudwins "  (viter 
mines).  The  byon  contains,  with  the  ruby,  other  coloured 
corundums  and  spinels.  Burmese  rubia  are  found  al»  m 
crystalline  limestone  in  the  hills  near  Sagyin,  about  ao  m.  N. 
of  Mandalay,  and  it  is  of  mineralogical  interest  to  note  that 
the  limestone  here  contams  chondrodite. 

Rubies  are  found  in  Siam,  at  several  localities  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Chantabun  and  Krat;  and  Professor  H.  Loms  bis 
described  their  occurrence  at  Moung  Klung  in  this  region.  The 
rubies  are  found  with  sapphires  and  ^inds,  in  gravds,  resdog 
in  some  cases  on  basic  igneous  rocks.  The  Siam  rubies  are 
generally  of  dark  colour,  often  inclining  to  a  deep  reddish 
brown.  Rubies  occur,  with  sapphires  and  other  ninerals,  in 
the  gem-gravels  of  Ceylon,  but  are  not  usually  of  such  good 
colour  as  the  Burmese  stones.  A  doudy  variety,  which,  wbca 
cut  with  a  convex  surface,  exhibits  a  luminous  star,  is  ksoiv 
as  star-ruby  (see  Asterias).  In  peninsular  India  rabies  are 
rarely  found,  though  they  have  been  reported  from  the  conm- 
dum  deposits  of  Madras  and  Mysore.  The  ruby  is  known, 
liowever,  to  occur  in  a  micaceous  limestone  at  Jagdalak,  near 
Kabul  in  Afghanistan. 

Rubies,  generally  of  pale  colour,  are  found  with  the  sapphires 
of  Montana,  especially  at  Yogo  Gulch  near  Utica.  In  the 
corundum  deposits  of  N.  (Carolina  ruby  is  occasionally  met 
with,  especially  at  Cowee  Creek,  Macon  county,  where  it  oc- 
curs in  crystals  of  tabular,  rhombohedral  and  prismatic  habiL 
These  crystals,  sometimes  of  fine  colour,  are  found  in  gravds 
resting  on  a  soft  rock  called  saprolite,  which  results  from  the 
weiLthering  of  certain  basic  igneous  rocks;  and  it  is  itoUbfe 
that  the  ruby  crystals  are  associated  with  the  variety  of  garnet 
termed  rhodolite,  as  described  by  Professor  Judd  and  W.  £. 
Hidden.  Australia  has  occasionally  yielded  rubies,  but  motily 
of  smaU  size  and  inferior  quality.  In  New  South- Wales  and  is 
Victoria  they  have  been  found  in  drift  gravds,  and  a  magenta- 
coloured  turbid  variety  from  Victoria  has  been  described  under 
the  name  of  barklyite. 

Rubies  have  beoi  produced  artificially  with  much  success. 
At  one  time  ii  was  the  practice  to  fuse  together  small  fragments 
of  the  natural  stone;  and  gems  cut  from  sudi  material  were 
known  as  reconstructed  rubies.  This  process  has  given  vay 
to  Professor  A.  Vemeuil's  method  of  forming  artificial  ruby  fxta 
purified  anmionia-alum  with  a  certain  prc^wrtion  of  chrome- 
alum.  The  finely  powdered  material  is  caused  to  fall  periodi- 
cally into  an  oxyhydrogen  flame,  the  heat  of  which  deomnposes 
the  alum,  and  the  alumina  thus  set  free  forms  liquid  drops 
which  collect  and  solidify  as  a  pear-shaped  man.  When  of 
the  characteristic  pigeon's-blood  colour,  the  synthetical  ruby 
contains  about  a'5%  of  chromic  oxide.  The  nannfactoreJ 
ruby  possesses  the  physical  characters  of  corundum,  but  may 
generally  be  distinguished  by  microscopic  bubUes  and  stnae. 
The  manufacture  is  carried  out  commercially.  (For  other  pro- 
cesses, see  Gem,  AsxcnciAL.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  several  minerals  known  popoMj 
as  rubies  have  no  rdation  to  the  true  red  corundum.  The, 
"  C^pe  rubies "  from  the  South  African  diamond  miacs, 
"Australian  rubies"  from  South  Australia,  and  "Arizona 
rubies"  are  merely  fine  garnets;  "Siberian  ruby"  b  nd 
toumfialine  (see  Rubellite),  and  "Balas  ruby"  is  spiad 
(q.v.).  Ruby  silver  is  a  name  applied  to  light  red  silver  ore, 
or  proustite;  ruby  copper  is  merely  cuprite,  in  brilliant  aystab; 
and  ruby-blende  is  a  dear  red  variety  of  zinc  sulphide. 

Bibliography.— For  the  Burma  ruby,  tee  "  The  Rabies  of 
Burma  and  Associated  Minerals:  thdr  mode  of  occunence.  ("Vf 
and  metamorphoses,"  by  C.  Barrington  Brown  and  Professor  J.  W. 
Tudd,  Phil.  Trans.,  1897,  187,  p.  151.    For  the  ruby  of  Siam.  ae 

The  Ruby  and  Sapphire  Deposits  c4  Moun^  Klong,  Stara,"  bf 
H.  Louis,  Mineralci.  Mag..  1894ft  lo,  p.  267.    For  synuetical  ruby. 
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•ee  G.  F.  Herbert  Smith,  Minerahz.  Mag..  1908,  15.  p.  153;  and 
J.  Boyer.  La  SynMse  des  pierres  priekftses  (Paris,  1909). 

RUBT  MnrES,  a  district  in  the  Mandalay  division  of  Upper 
Bunna,  lying  along  the  Irrawaddy  river  between  the  Bhamo 
district  on  the  N.,  tne  Shan  States  on  the  E.,  Mandalay  district 
on  the  S.  and  Katha  on  the  W.  Including  the  Shan  state  of 
Mongmit,  which  is  temporarily  administered  as  part  of  the 
district,  the  total  area  is  5476  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  87,694.  The 
district  geographically  forms  part  of  the  Shan  plateau,  and  is 
to  a  great  extent  a  mass  of  hills  with  a  general  N.  and  S.  direc- 
tion. It  contains  considerable  numbers  of  Kachins  (13,300) 
and  Palatmgs  1(16,400).  The  annual  rainfall  at  Mogok  averages 
98  in.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Mogok,  which 
is  also  the  centre  of  the  ruby-mining  industry.  It  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  valley  4000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  reached 
by  a  cart-road  from  Thabeikkyin,  6x  m.  distant,  on  the  Irra- 
waddy. The  Ruby  Mines  Company  employs  about  44  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians  in  its  works,  which  are  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town.  The  company  has  constructed  a  dam 
across  the  Yeni  stream  and  set  up  an  electric  installation  of 
about  450  horse-power,  which  works  pumps  and  the  washing 
machinery.  The  mines  were  worked  under  Burmese  rule,  but 
were  discontinued  on  account  of  the  smaU  profit.  Now  they 
seem  to  be  established  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  The  system 
adopted  is  to  excavate  laige  open  pits,  from  which  the  ruby- 
earth  or  byon  is  removed  en  masse  and  washed  and  crushed 
by  machinery.  Spinels  and  sapphires  are  found  with  the 
rubies.  In  1904,  the  produce  of  rubies  alone  was  aoo,oQo 
carats,  valued  at  £80,000,  most  of  which  were  sent  to  London 
for  sale.  In  addition,  some  mining  is  carried  on  by  natives, 
working  under  a  licence  which  does  not  permit  the  use  of 
machinery.    The  district  contains  994  sq.  m.  of  reserved  forests. 

ROcKERT,  JOHANN  MICHAEL  FRIEDRICH  (1788-1866), 
German  poet,  was  bom  at  Schweinfurt  on  the  i6th  of  May 
1788^,  the  eldest  son  of  a  lawyer.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  place  and  at  the  universities  of  WUrz- 
burg  and  Heidelberg.  For  some  time  (1816-17)  ^^  worked 
on  the  editorial  st&ff  of  the  MorgenUaU  at  Stuttgart.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  year  1818  he  spent  in  Rome,  and  afterwards 
he  lived  for  several  years  at  Cbburg.  He  was  appointed  a 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  university  of  Eriangen  in 
1826,  and  in  1841  he  was  called  to  a  similar  position  in  Berlin, 
where  he  was  also  made  a  privy  councillor.  In  1849  he  resigned 
his  professorship  at  Berlin,  and  went  to  live  on  his  estate  Neuses 
near  Coburg.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  January  x866.  When 
Riickert  began  his  liteiary  career,  Germany  was  engaged  in 
her  life-and-death  struggle  with  Napoleon;  and  in.  his  first 
volume,  Deutsche  Gedichte,  published  in  18x4  under  the 
pseudonym  "  Frelmund  Raimar,"  he  gave,  ])articularly  in 
the  powerful  "Gehamtschte^Sonette,"  vigorous  expression  to  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  his  countrymen.  In  1815-18  appeared 
Napoleon,  eine  polUische  Komddie  in  3fei  Stiicken  (only  two 
parts  were  published),  and  in  1817  Der  Krara  der  Zeit.  He 
issued  a  collection  of  poems,  Ostliche  Rosen,  in  1822;  and  in 
1834-38  his  Gesammdte  Gedichte  were  published  in  six  volumes, 
a  selection  from  which  has  passed  through  many  editions. 
ROckert,  who  was  master  of  thirty  languages,  made  his  mark 
chiefly  as  a  translator  of  Oriental  poetry  and  as  a  writer  of 
poems  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Oriental  masters.  Much 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  translation  of  Hariri's  Makamen 
(1826),  Nal  itnd  Damajantif  an  Indian  tale  (1828),  Rostem  und 
Suhrab,  eine  Heldcngeschichte  (1838),  and  Hamasa,  oder  die 
aUesUn  arabischen  VdkHieder  (1846).  Among  his  original 
writings  dealing  with  Oriental  subjects  are  Morgenldndische 
Sagen  und  Gesckichien  (1837),  Erbaidiches  und  Beschaulickes 
aus  dem  Morgenland  (1836-38),  and  Brahntanische  Endhlungen 
(1839).  The  most  elaborate  of  his  works  is  Die  Weisheit  des 
Brahmanen,  published  in  six  volumes  in  1836-39.  This  last 
and  the  LiebesfrUhting  (1844),  a  cycle  of  love-songs,  are  the 
best  known  of  all  ROckert 's  productions.  In  1843-45  he  issued 
the  dramas  Saul  und  Daptd  (1843),  Herodes  der  Grosse  (1844), 


Kaiser  Heinrich  IV.  (2845)  ud  Ckristofero  Colombo  (1845),  all 
of  which  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  work  to  which  he  owes  his 
place  in  Qerman  literature.  At  the  time  of  the  Danish  war 
in  2864  he  wrote  Ein  Duizeni  Kampflieder  fUr  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  which,  although  published  anonymofkly,  produced 
a  considerable  impression.  After  his  death  many  poetical 
translations  and  original  poems  were  found  among  his  papers, 
and  several  collections  of  them  were  published.  Rtlckert 
had  a  splendour  of  imagination  which  made  Oriental  poetry 
congenial  to  him,  and  he  has  seldom  been  surpassed  in  rhythmic 
skill  and  metriod  ingenuity.  There  are  hardly  any  lyrical 
forms  which  are  not  represented  among  his  works,  and  in  all 
of  them  he  wrote  with  equal  ease  and  grace. 

A  complete  edition  ot  Rik:kert's  poetical  works  appeared  in 
13  vols,  in  1868-69.  Sufaoequent  editions  have  been  edited  by 
L.  Laistner  (1896),  C.  Beyer  (1896),  G.  EUingcr  (1897).  See 
B.  Fortlage,  F.  RUckert  und  seine  Werke  (1867);  C.  Beyer,  Friedrich 
ROekert,  ein  biograpkisckes  Denkmal  {iS6B),Neue  MiUeUungen  Hber 
ROckert  (1873),  and  Nachgelassene  Gedtchie  RUckerls  und  neue 
Beitrdge  su  dessen  Leben  und  Schriften  (1877);  R.  Boxberser, 
ROckert-Studien  (1878) ;  P.  de  Laearde,  Erinnerungen  an  F.  Ruckert 
(1886):  F.  Muncker,  Friedrich  Ruckert  (1890);  G.  Voigt,  ROckerts 
Cedankenlyrik  (1891). 

RODAGI  (d.  954).  Farld-eddin  Mahommed  *Abda]lSh,  the 
first  great  literary  genius  of  modem  Persia,  was  bom  in  RQdag, 
a  village  in  Transoxiana,  about  870-900.  Most  of  his  biographers 
assert  that  he  was  totally  bUnd,  but  the  accurate  knowledge 
of  colours  shown  in  his  poems  makes  this  very  doubtful.  The 
fame  of  his  accomplishments  reached  the  ear  of  the  S&m&nid 
Nasr  II.  bin  Ahmad,  the  ruler  of  KhorilsSn  and  Transoxiana 
(913-42),  who  invited  the  poet  to  his  court.  RQdagI  became 
his  daily  companion,  rose  to  the  highest  honours  and  amassed 
great  wealth.  In  spite  of  various  predecessors,  he  well  deserves 
the  title  of  "father  of  Persian  literature,"  "the  Adam  or 
Sultan  of  poets,"  since  he  was  the  first  who  impressed  upon 
every  form  of  epic,  lyric  and  didactic  poetry  its  peculiar  stamp 
and  its  individual  character.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  "  dlw&n  " — that  is,  the  typical  form  of  the 
complete  collection  of  a  poet's  lyrical  compositions  in  a  more 
or  less  alphabetical  order  which  prevails  to  the  present  day 
among  all  Mahommedan  writers.  Of  the  1,300,000  verses 
attributed  to  him^  there  remain  only  52  kasldas,  ghazals 
and  rub&*Is;  of  his  epic  masterpieces  we  have  nothing  beyond 
a  few  stray  lines  in  native  dictionaries.  But  the  most  serious 
loss  is  that  of  his  translation  of  Ibn  Mokaffa's  Arabic  version 
of  the  old  Indian  fable  book  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  which  he  put 
into  Persian  verse  at  the  request  of  his  royal  patFo;i.  Numerous 
fragments,  however,  are  preserved  in  the  Persian  lexicon  of 
AsadI  of  Tus  (cd.  P.  Horn,  GOttingen,  1897).  In  his  kasldas, 
all  devoted  to  the  praise  of  his  sovereign  and  friend, 
Rdda^  has  left  us  xmequalled  models  of  a  refined  and  delicate 
taste,  very  different  from  the  often  bombastic  compositions 
of  later  Persian  encomiasts.  His  didactic  odes  and  epigrams 
express  in  weU-measiired  lines  a  sort  of  Epicurean  philosophy 
of  human  life  and  human  happiness;  more  charming  still  are 
the  purely  lyrical  pieces  in  glorification  of  love  and  wine. 
RQdagI  survived  his  royal  friend,  and  died  poor  and  forgotten 
by  the  world. 

There  is  a  complete  edition  of  all  the  extant  poems  of  Rfldagi, 
in  Persian  text  and  metrical  German  translation,  together  with  a 
biographical  account,  based  on  forty-six  Persian  M&.,  in  Dr*  H. 
Eth6*s  "  ROdagi  der  S&mftnidcndichtcr "  (CdUinger  Nackrichlen, 
1873,  pp.  663-742);  see  also  his  "  Ncupersiache  Literatur "  in 
Geigers  Gmndriss  der  iranischen  Philologte  (it.);  P.  Horn,  Gesch. 
der  persischen  Literatur  (1901),  p.  73;  E.  G.  Browne,  Literarv 
History  of  Persia,  i.  (1902);  C.  J.  Pickering,  "  A  Persian  Chaucer  ' 
in  National  Review  (May  1890). 

RUDD,  or  Reo-Eye  (Leuciscus  eryfhropkihalmus),  a  fish  of 
the  Cyprinid  family,  spread  over  Europe,  N.  and  S.  of  the  Alps, 
also  found  in  Asia  Minor,  and  common  in  localities  where  there 
are  still  waters  with  muddy  bottom.  The  mdd  and  the  roach 
are  ver^  similar  and  frequently  confused  by  angleis;  the 
former  differs  principally  in  the  more  posterior  dorsal  fin, 
which  is  situated  exactly  opposite  the  space  between  the  ventral 
and  anal  fins.    It  is  a  fine  fish,  but  Uttle  esteemed  for  food, 
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and  rarely  exceeds  x  a  in.  in  length  and  a  lb  in  weight.  *  It 
feeds  on  small  freshwater  animals  and  soft  vegetable  matter, 
and  spawns  in  April  or  May.  It  readily  crosses  with  the  white 
bream,  and  more  rarely  with  the  roach  and  bleak. 

RUDDER  (0.£.  Rothert  i.e.  rower),  that  part  of  the  steering 
apparatus  of  a  ship  which  is  fastened  to  the  stem  outside, 
and  on  which  the  water  acts  directly.  The  word  may  be 
found  to  be  used  as  if  it  were  synonymous  with  "  helm." 
But  the  helm  (A.S.  HiUf^  a  handle)  is  the  handle  by  which  the 
rudder  is  worked.  The  tiller,  which  is  perhaps  derived  from  a 
provincial  English  name  for  the  handle  of  a  spade,  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  helm.  In  the  earliest  times  a  single  oar, 
at  the  stem,  was  used  to  row  the  vessel  round.  In  later  times 
oars  with  large  blades  were  fixed  on  the  sides  near  the  ^tern. 
In  Greek  and  Roman  vessels  two  sets  were  sometimes  employed, 
so  that  if  the  pitching  of  the  ship  lifted  the  after  pair  out  of  the 
water,  the  foremost  pair  could  still  act.  As  these  ancient  ships 
were,  at  least  in  some  cases,  sharp  at  both  ends  and  could  sail 
either  way,  steer  (or  steering)  oars  were  fixed  both  fore  and  aft. 
The  steer  oar  in  this  form  passed  through  a  ring  on  the  side  and 
was  supported  on  a  crutch,  and  was  turned  by  a  helm,  or  tiller. 
Norse  and  medieval  vessels  had,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  one 
steer  oar  only  placed  on  the  right  side  near  the  stern — whence 
the  name  "  starboard,"  i.e.  steerside,  for  the  right  side  of  the 
ship  looking  forward.  In  the  case  of  small  vessels  the  steer 
oar  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  rudder,  for  it  can  bring 
the  stern  round  quickly.  Therefore  it  is  still  used  in  whaling 
boats  and  rowing  boats  which  have  to  work  against  wind  and 
tide,  and  in  surf  when  the  rudder  will  not  act.  It  is  not  possible 
to  assign  any  date  for  the  displacement  of  the  side  rudder  by 
the  stern  rudder.  They  were  certainly  used  together,  and  the 
second  displaced  the  first  in  the  course  of  the  14th  century 
when  experience  had  shown  that  the  rudder  was  more  effective 
at  the  stem  than  at  the  side.  The  mdder  of  a  wooden  ,ship 
when  fully  developed  was  composed  of  four  pieces.  The  first 
or  main  piece  was  hung  on  to  the  stern  post  of  the  ship.  Its 
upper  portion  was  known  as  the  rudder  head,  and  was  at  first 
an  oval  shaft  which  passed  into  the  ship  through  the  mdder 
port,  and  to  which  the  helm  was  fixed.  A  canvas  bag  called 
a  rudder  coat  covered  the  opening  to  exclude  the  water.  In 
later  days  Sir  R.  Seppings  introduced  the  cylindrical  form  in 
order  to  prevent  the  water  from  coming  into  the  round  mdder 
port.  Three  back  pieces  were  fastened  to  the  main  piece  longi- 
tudinally. The  whole  were  fastened  together  by  iron  bands 
called  pintle  straps,  which  had  at  the  forward  end  a  pin  or 
pintle,  which  fitted  into  braces,  *.e.  fixed  rings  on  the  stem 
post,  so  that  the  mdder  hung  on  hinges.  The  lower  part  of 
the  main  piece  was  bevelled,  and  so  was  the  stern  post,  so  as  to 
allow  the  mdder  to  swing  freely.  A  projecting  piece  called  a 
chock  or  wood-lock  was  fixed  in  the  head  outside  the  ship  in 
order  to  prevent  the  mdder  from  being  lifted  by  the  water  out 
of  its  hinges.  A  small  vessel  can  be  steered  by  the  helm  or 
tiller,  but  in  a  larger  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  mechanical 
leverage.  This  was  secured  by  carrying  ropes,  or  in  later  time^ 
chains,  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  then  through  blocks  to  the 
upper  deck,  round  a  barrel  which  is  worked  by  the  wheel.  The 
principle  of  the  mdder  cannot  alter,  but  the  means  employed 
to  work  it  have  been  altered  by  the  introduction  of  the  screw, 
and  by  the  increased  size  of  ships.  A  single  screw  is  placed  in 
an  open  space  before  the  stem  post.  As  the  opening  thus 
created  prevents  the  water  from  flowing  directly  on  to  the 
mdder,  a  screw  steamer  is  sometimes  difficult  to  steer.  In 
order  to  make  the  mdder  more  manageable,  it  has  been  balanced, 
i.e.  pivoted,  on  a  shaft  placed  at  about  a  third  of  its  length  from 
the  foremost  edge.  In  a  double  screw  there  is  no  opening,  but 
the  balanced  mdder  is  still  used,  and  the  ship  can  be  turned  by 
reversing  one  of  the  screws.  The  need  for  more  power  to  work 
the  helm  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  steam,  and  hydraulic 
steering  apparatus  which  can  be  set  in  motion  by  a  small  wheel. 

See  Bumey's  Falconer's  Dictionary  (London,  1830),  Torr's 
Ancient  Skips  (Cambridge,  1894);  Narcsi  Seamanship  (Portsmouth, 

l8«3). 


RUDDIMAN,  THOMAS  (1674-1757),  Scottish  dasacal  scbolar, 
was  bora  in  October  1674, 3it  Raggal,  Banffshire,  where  his  father 
was  a  farmer.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  University,  and 
through  the  influence  of  Dr  Archibald  Pitcairae  be  was  made 
assistant  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh.  His  dud 
writings  at  this  period  were  editions  of  Florence  Wilson's  De 
Animi  TranquiUitale  Diaiogus  (1707),  and  the  CatUici  SeUwwtii 
Parapkrasis  Podica  (1709)  of  Arthur  Johnston  (1587-1641), 
editor  of  the  Ddiciae  Poelarum  Scotorum,  On  the  death  of  Dr 
Pitcairae  he  edited  his  friend's  Latin  verses^  and  arranged  ita 
the  sale  of  his  valuable  library  to  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruasa. 
In  1 714  he  published  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  which  was 
long  used  in  Scottish  schools.  In  17 15  he  edited,  with  notes  aod 
annotations,  the  works  of  George  Buchanan  in  two  vchtaa 
folio.  As  Ruddiman  was  a  Jacobite,  the  liberal  views  of 
Buchanan  seemed  to  him  to  call  for  frequent  censure.  A  society 
of  scholars  was  formed  in  Edinburgh  to  "  vindicate  that  incoai* 
parably  learned  and  pious  author  from  the  calumnies  of  Mr 
Thomas  Ruddiman";  but  Ruddiman's  remains  the  standard 
edition,  though  George  Logan,  John  Love,  John  Man  aad 
others  attacked  him  with  great  vehemence.  He  founded  (17 15) 
a  successful  printing  busine^,  and  in  1728  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  university.  He  acquired  the  Caledonian  Mercmrj  in  17291 
and  in  1730  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Advocates'  lilvary, 
resigning  in  x  752.  He  died  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  of  Januaiy 

1757. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned,  the  following  writiiws  of  Rnddunaa 
deserve  notice:  An  edition  of  Gavin  Douglas's  Aeneid  d  Virdl 
(17 10);  the  editing  and  completion  of  Anderson's  Seieeius  rhd*- 
matum  et  Numismatum  Scotiae  Thesaurus  (1739):  Catalegme  oftke 
Advocates*  Library  (i7^3-4a);  and  a  famous  edition  of  Uvy  (i7Si)- 
He  also  helped  Josepn  Ames  with  the  Typographical  AmtiqmOut. 
Ruddiman  was  for  many  years  the  representati^'e  scholar  of  Scocbftd. 
Writing  in  1766,  Dr  Johnson,  after  reproving  Boswell  for  some  bad 
Latm,  significantly  adds — "  Ruddiman  is  dead."     When  Bosvrfi 

Eroposed  to  write  Ruddiman's  life.  "  I  should  take  pleasure  ia 
clptng  you  to  do  honour  to  him,"  aaid  Johnson. 
See  Chalmers's  Life  of  Ruddiman  (1794) ;  ScoU  MagoMime,  Jaaoasy 
7.  »757- 

RUDE,  FRANCOIS  (1784-1855),  French  sculptor,  was  bora 
at  Dijon  on  the  4th  of  June  1784.  Till  the  age  of  sixteen  be 
worked  at  his  father's  trade  as  a  stovemaker,  but  in  1809  be 
went  up  to  Paris  from  the  Dijon  school  of  art,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Castcllier,  obtaining  the  Grand  Prix  in  1812.  Aita 
the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  retired  to  Brusseb, 
where  he  got  some  work  under  the  architect  Van  der  Stiaetea, 
who  employed  him  to  execute  nine  bas-reliefs  in  the  palace  of 
Tervueren.  At  Brussels  Rude  married  Sophie  Fremiet,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bonapartist  compatriot  to  whom  he  had  macjr 
obligations,  but  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  Paris,  where  in  1827  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  for  St  Ger\-ais 
and  a  "  Mercury  fastening  his  Sandals  "  (now  in  the  Louvre) 
obtained  much  attention.  His  great  success  dates,  howe\cr, 
from  1833,  when  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Hooonr  for 
his  statue  of  a  "  Nea{>olitan  Fisher  Boy  playing  with  a  Tortoise," 
which  also  procured  for  him  the  important  commission  Cot  aS 
the  ornament  and  one  group  in  the  Ajc  de  I'fitoile.  This  grovp, 
the  "  D6part  des  volontaires  de  1793,"  a  work  full  of  energy  aad 
fire,  immortalizes  the  name  of  Rude.  Amongst  other  pco- 
ductions  we  may  mention  the  statue  of  the  mathematidaa 
Gaspard  Monge  (1848),  Jeanne  d'Arc,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg  (1853),  a  Cidvary  in  bronze  for  the  hi^  altar  of 
St  Vincent  de  Paul  (1855),  as  well  as  "  Hebe  and  the  Eagle  of 
Jupiter,"  "  Love  Triumphant "  and  "  Christ  oh  the  Cro»,"  allcf 
which  appeared  at  the  Salon  of  1857  after  his  death.  He  died 
suddenly  on  the  3Fd  of  November  1855. 

See  also  P.  G.  Hamerton.  Modem  Frenchmen,  fhe  Hognphies 
(1878):  Carl  Adolf  Rosenberg.  Francois  Rude  (1884);  Louis  Const. 
Les  Chefs  d'eeuvre  des  musics  de  France  (Paris,  1900) ;  L.  de  Foutcaud. 
FranQots  Rude,  sculpteur  (Paris,  VjOA)- 

RUDERAL  (Lat.  rudus,  mbbish),  a  botanical  tcnn  for  plants 
growing  on  mbbish  heaps  or  in  waste  places. 

RODESHEIII,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  19  m.  S.W.  ol 
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Wiesbaden   by   the   main   line   from   Frankfort-on-Main   to 

Cologne.    Pop.  (1905)  4773.    Its  situation,  at  the  lower  end  of 

the  famous  vineyard  district  of  the  Rheingau,  opposite  Bingen 

and  just  above  the  romantic  gorge  of  the  Rhine,  renders  it  a 

popular  tourist  centre.     Behind  the  town  rises  the  majestic 

Niederwald  (985  ft.),  on  the  crest  of  which  stands  the  national 

monimient,  "  Germania,"  commemorating  the  war  of  1870-71. 

Radesheim  has  some  interesting  towers.     The  BrSmserburg, 

or  Niederburg,  a  massive  structure  built  in  the  X3th  century, 

formerly  belonging  to  the  archbishops  of  Mainz;  the  Boosen- 

burg,  01  Oberburg,  which  was  rebuilt  in  x868,  with  the  exception 

of  the  keep;  the  Adlerturm,  a  relic  of  the  fortifications  of  the 

town;  and  the  Vorderburg,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.    The 

Gothic  church  of  St  James  has  some  interesting  paintings  and 

monuments,  and  there  is  also  a  Protestant  chiirch.    The  town 

has  electrical  works,  but  its  industries  are  mainly  concerned  with 

the  preparation  of  wine,  the  best  kinds  being.  Rudcsheimer  Berg, 

Hinterhaus  and  Rottland. 

•  See  T.  P.  Schmclzeis,  Ridesheim  im  Rhtintau  (Rfldesheim,  1881); 
and  Heiderlinden,  RAdtskHm  und  seine  Umiebung  (Radesheim, 
1888). 

RUDINt,  AMTONIO  8TARABBA,  Makquzs  ox  (1839-X9C8). 
Italian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Palermo  on  the  6tli  of  April 
1839.  In  1859  he  joined  the  revolutionary  committee  which 
paved  the  way  for  Garibaldi's  triumphs  in  the  following  year; 
then  after  spending  a  short  time  at  Turin  as  attache  to  the  Italian 
foreign  office  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Palermo.  In  1866  he 
displayed  considerable  personal  courage  and  energy  in  quelling 
an  insurrection  of  separatist  and  reactionary  tendencies.  The 
prestige  thus  acquired  led  to  his  appointment  as  prefect  of 
Palermo,  and  while  occupying  that  position  he  put  down 
brigandage  throughout  the  province;  in  x868  he  was  prefect 
of  Naples.  In  October  1869  he  became  minister  of  the  interior 
in  the  Menabrea  cabinet,  but  he  fell  with  that  cabinet  a  few 
months  later,  and  although  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Canicatti  held  no  important  position  until,  upon  the  death  of 
Minghetti  in  1886,  he  became  leader  of  the  Right.  Early  in  X89X 
he  succeeded  Crispi  as  premier  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
by  forming  a  coalition  cabinet  with  a  part  of  the  Left  under 
Nicotera;  his  adminbtration  proved  vacillating,  but  it  initiated 
the  economies  by  which  Italian  finances  were  put  on  a  sound 
basis  and  also  renewed  the  Triple  Alliance.  He  was  overthrown 
in  May  1892  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber  and  succeeded  by  Giolitti. 
Upon  the  return  of  his  rival,  Crispi,  to  power  in  December  X893, 
be  resumed  political  activity,  allying  himself  with  the  Radical 
leader,  Cavallotti.  The  crisis  consequent  upon  the  disaster  of 
Adowa  (ist  March  X896)  enabled  Rudini  to  return  to  power  as 
premier  and  minister  of  the  interior  in  a  cabinet  formed  by  the 
veteran  Conservative,  General  Ricotti.  He  concluded  peace 
with  Abyssinia,  but  endangered  relations  with  Great  Britain  by 
the  unauthorized  publication  of  confidential  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence in  a  Green-book  on  Abyssinian  affairs.  To  satisfy 
the  anti-colonial  party  he  ceded  Kassala  to  Great  Britaui, 
provoking  thereby  much  indigrution  in  Italy.  His  internal 
policy  was  marked  by  continual  yielding  to  Radical  pressure  and 
by  persecution  of  Crispi.  By  dissolving  the  Chamber  early  in 
1897  and  favoxiring  Radical  candidates  in  the  general  election, 
he  paved  the  way  for  the  outbreak  of  May  1898,  the  suppression 
of  which  entailed  considerable  bloodshed  and  necessitated  a 
atate  of  siege  at  Milan,  Naples,  Florence  and  Leghorn.  In- 
dignation at  the  results  of  Us  policy  led  to  his  overthrow  in 
June  1898.  During  his  second  term  of  office  he  thrice  modified 
his  cabinet  (July  X896,  December  X897,  and  May  X898)  without 
strengthening  his  political  position.  In  many  respects  Rudini, 
though  leader  of  the  Right  and  nominally  a  Conservative 
politician,  proved  a  dissolving  element  in  the  Italian  Conserva- 
tive ranks.  By  his  alliance  with  the  Liberals  under  Nicotera 
in  X891,  and  by  his  understanding  with  the  Radicals  under 
Cavallotti  in  X894-98;  by  abandoning  his  Conservative  colleague, 
General  Ricotti,  to  whom  he  owed  the  premiership,  in  x8^; 
and  by  his  vacillating  action  after  his  fall  from  power,  he  divided 
and  demoralized  a  constitutioruil  party  which,  with  greater 


sincerity  and  less  reliance  upon  political  cleverness,  he  might 
have  welded  into  a  solid  parliamentary  organization.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  a  thorough  gentleman  and  grand  seigneur. 
One  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  landowners  in  Sicily,  he 
managed  his  estates  on  liberal  lines,  and  was  never  troubled 
by  agrarian  disturbances.  The  marquis,  who  had  not  been  in 
office  since  1898,  died  on  the  6th  of  August  1908,  leaving  a  son, 
Carlo,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Mr  Henry  Labouchcre. 

RUDOK,  a  small  town  on  the  Ladakh  frontier  of  Tibet,  through 
which  all  the  trade  of  Tibet  passes  to  Leh,  and  at  which  is 
maintained  the  Chinese  outpost  that  for  many  years  persistently 
interfered  with  European  exploration.  Rudok  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  standing  isolated  in  the  plain  near 
the  E.  end  of  Lake  Pangong,  across  which  the  official  boundary 
between  Tibet  and  Kashmir  runs.  The  houses  are  built  in 
tiers,  whitewashed  and  walled  irL  At  the  top  of  the  hill  are 
a  large  palace  and  several  monasteries  painted  red.  About 
a  mile  away  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  another  moxustery. 
Rudok  is  about  X3,300  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the  greatest 
altitude  on  the  route  cormecting  it  with  Lhasa  at  the  pass  of 
Mariom  la  (the  water-parting  between  the  Brahmaputra  and 
thf  Sutlej)  is  15,500  ft.  The  winter  climate  of  Rudok  and  of  all 
the  towns  of  the  Tsangpo  basin,  owing  to  the  intense  dryness 
of  the  air  and  the  light  fall  of  snow,  seems  to  be  bracing  and 
exhilarating  rather  than  severe.  The  thermometer  never  ap- 
proaches the  minimum  record  of  Puetra  (in  the  same  latitude 
and  at  half  the  absolute  elevation),  according  to  the  observations 
of  native  surveyors. 

RUDOLF  (otherwise  known  as  Basso  Nokok  and  Gallop), 
a  large  lake  of  £.  equatorial  Africa,,  forming  the  centre  of  an 
inland  drainage  system,  occupying  the  S.  of  the  Abyssinian 
hi^lands  and  a  portion  of  the  great  equatorial  plateau.  The 
kke  itself  lies  towards  the  N.  of  the  great  East  African  rift 
valley,  between  the  parallels  of  a*  26*  and  5*  N.,  while  the 
meridian  of  36**  £.  is  slightly  W.  of  the  centre  of  the  northeni 
wider  part,  the  narrower  southern  portion  bending  to  36)"  E. 
The  length  along  the  curved  axis  is  X85  m.,  the  maximum 
width  37,  and  the  area  zoughly  3500  sq.  m.  Its  altitude  is 
xa5o  ft.  Towards  the  S.  it  seems  to  be  deep,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively shallow  in  the  N.  Its  water  is  brackish,  but  drink- 
able. The  country  bordering  the  lake  on  almost  every  side 
is  sterile  and  forbidding.  The  S.  end,  for  some  50  m.  on  the 
W.  and  for  a  longer  distance  on  the  E.,  is  shut  in  by  high  cliffs 
— the  escarpments  of  a  nigged  lava-strewn  country,  which 
shows  abundant  signs  of  volcanic  activity,  great  changes 
having  been  reported  since  X889.  In  particular,  the  great 
volcano  of  Lubburua  (Teleki's  v(dcano)  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
lake  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  between  1889  and  X897 
by  a  sudden  explosion.  The  highest  point  of  the  S.E.  side 
of  the  lake  is  Mount  Kulal,  78x2  ft.,  while  the  culminating 
height  within  the  basin  of  the  lake  is  Mount  Sil,  9280  ft.,  which 
lies  about  20  m.  S.  of  Lubburua.  Further  N.,  on  the  W.  side, 
sandy  plains  alternate  with  lines  of  low  hills,  the  immediate 
shores  (on  which  the  water  appears  to  have  encroached  in 
very  modem  times)  being  marked  by  spits  of  sand,  which  in 
places  cut  off  lagoons  from  the  main  body  of  the  lake.  These 
are  the  haunt  of  great  numbers  of  water-birds.  In  3^  8'  N. 
the  dry  bed  of  the  Turkwell--in  its  upper  course  a  large  river 
descending  the  slopes  of  Mount  Elgon — approaches  the  lake. 
Near  the  N.  end  mountains  again  approach  the  shores,  the 
most  prominent  being  Mount  Lubbur  (5200  ft.),  an  extinct 
volcano  with  a  well-preserved  crater.  At  the  extreme  N.W. 
comer  a  bay  some  35  m.  long  (Sanderson  Gulf)  is  almost 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  lake  by  two  long  points  of  land. 
On  the  E.  side,  open  arid  plains,  with  few  trees,  occupy  most 
of  the  N.  country.  One  hill,  in  3^  ad'  N.,  has  a  height  of 
3470  ft.,  and  at  the  N.E.  end,  separating  the  lake  from  Lake 
Stefanie,  is  a  hiUy  country,  the  highest  point  between  the 
lakes  being  3524  ft.  Immediately  N.  of  these  hills  rises  the 
Hummurr  Range,  with  one  peak  exceeding  7000  ft.  Near 
the  S.  end  is  the  volcanic  island  of  Elmolo,  xo  m.  long,  and 
there  are  a  few  small  islets.   Just  N.  of  4"  N.  is  a  small  volcanic 
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island  with  hi^est  point  axoo  ft.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  lake 
a  level  swampy  plain  b  traversed  by  various  arms  of  the  lake 
and  by  the  Nianam  river.  This  river  has  been  shown  to  be 
identical  with  the  Omo,  the  course  of  which  was  long  one 
of  the  most  debated  questions  of  African  geography.  Its 
northernmost  feeders  rise  on  the  high  plateau  S.  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  in  9°  xo'  N.,  and  being  swollen  by  other  streams  from 
the  E.  and  W.,  soon  form  a  large  river.  During  its  lower 
course  it  makes  two  considerable  bends  to  the  W.  before  finally 
entering  the  lake  as  a  deep  stream  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
Lake  Rudolf  (previously  known  on  the  east  coast  by  report) 
was  discovered  in  z888  by  Count  Samuel  Teleki  and  Lieutenant 
Ludwig  von  HOhnel.  It  was  subsequently  visited  by  Dr 
Donaldson  Smith,  Vittorio  Bottego,  H.  S.  H.  Cavendish,  H.  H. 
Austin,  and  others,  and  by  1905  its  shores  and  the  neighbouring 
country  had  become  fairly  well  known.  In  1907,  by  an  agree- 
ment between  the  powers  concerned,  the  N.E.  end  of  the  lake, 
into  which  the'  Oino  debouches,  was  assigned  to  Abyssinia, 
the  rest  of  the  lake  to  Great  Britain. 

AuTHORiTiss.— 6e0£fa^ibica/  Journal  (September  1896,  April 
1898,  Au^st  1899,  May  1904:  the  last-named  issue  contains  a 
map  by  Captain  P.  Maud,  K.E.) ;  Ludwig  von  Hfihnel,  Discovery  of 
Lahes  Rudolf  and  SUfanie  (London,  1894);  A.  Donaldson  Smith, 
Through    Unknown   African    Countries    (London,    1897);    A.    H. 


Among  Sioamps  and  Giants  in  Eouatorial  Africa  (1903);  C.  H. 
Stigand,  To  Abyssinia  through  an  Unknown  Land  (1910). 

(E.  He.) 

RUDOLPH  1.  (1218-1291),  German  king,  son  of  Albert  IV. 
count  of  Habsbiirg,  and  Hedwig,  daughter  of  Ulrich  coimt 
of  Kyburg,  was  bom  at  limburg  on  the  ist  of  May  1218.  At 
his  father's  death  in  1239  Rudolph  inherited  the  family  estates 
in  Alsace,  and  in  1245  he  married  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Burk- 
hard  III.  count  of  Hohenberg.  He  paid  frequent  visits  to 
the  court  of  his  godfather  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  his 
loyalty  to  Frederick  and  to  his  son  Conrad  IV.  was  richly 
rewarded  by  grants  of  land,  but  in  1254  was  excommimicated 
by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  The  disorder  in  Germany  after  the 
fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen  afforded  an  opportimity  for  Rudolph 
to  increase  his  possessions.  His  wife  was  an  heiress;  and 
on  the  death  of  his  childless  uncle,  Hartmann  VI.  count  of 
Kyburg,  in  1264,  he  seized  his  valuable  estates.  Successful 
feuds  with  the  bishops  of  Strassburg  and  Basel  further  aug- 
mented his  wealth  and  his  reputation;  rights  over  various 
tracts  of  land  were  purchased  from  abbots  and  others;  and 
he  was  also  the  possessor  of  large  estates  in  the  regions  now 
known  as  Switzerland  and  Alsace. 

These  various  sources  of  wealth  and  influence  ha,d  rendered 
Rudolph  the  most  powerful  prince  in  S.W.  Germany  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1273,  the  princes  met  to  elect  a  king.  His 
election  at  Frankfort  on  the  29th  of  September  1273  was  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  his  brother-in-law,  Frederick  III.  of 
HohenzoUem,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg.  The  support  of  Albert 
duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  and  of  Louis  U.  count  palatine  of 
the  Rhine  and  duke  of  upper  Bavaria,  had  been  purchased 
by  betrothing  them  to  two  of  Rudolph's  daughters;  so  that 
Oltakar  II.  king  of  Bohemia,  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  was 
almost  alone  in  his  opposition.  Rudolph  was  crowned  at 
Aix-la-Chapclle  on  the  24th  of  October  1273,  and  the  feast 
which  followed  has  been  described  by  Schiller  in  Der  Graf  von 
Hapsburg.  To  win  the  approbation  of  the  pope  Rudolph  re- 
nounced all  imperial  rights  in  Rome,  the  papal  territory  and 
Sicily,  and  promised  to  lead  a  new  crusade;  and  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  in  spHe  of  Ottakar's  protests,  not  only  recognized 
Rudolph  himself,  but  persuaded  Alphonso  X.  king  of  Castile, 
who  had  been  chosen  German  king  in  1257,  to  do  the  same. 
In  November  1274  it  was  decided  by  the  diet  at  Nuremberg 
that  all  crown  estates  seized  since  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  must  be  restored,  and  that  Ottakar  of  Bohemia 
must  answer  to  the  diet  for  not  recognizing  the  new  king. 
Oltakar  refused  to  appear  or  to  restore  the  provinces  of  Austria, 
Styria,  Carinthia  and  Camiola  which  he  had  seized.    He  was 


placed  under  the  ban;  and  in  June  1276  wit.m^s  dedated 
against  him.  Having  detached  Henry  I.  duke  of  lower  Bavazia 
from  his  side,  Rudolph  compelled  the  Bohemian  king  to  cede 
the  four  provinces  in  November  1276.  Ottakar  was  tlm 
invested  with  Bohemia  by  Rudolph,  and  his  son  Wcscalans 
was  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  the  German  king,  w1m>  mads 
a  triumphal  entry  into  Vienna.  Ottakar,  however,  raised 
questions  about  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  made  an  aSiasce 
with  some  Polish  chiefs  and  procured  the  support  <A  seven! 
German  princes,  including  his  former  ally,  Henry  of  k»«rr 
Bavaria.  To  meet  this  combination  Rudolph  entered  into 
alliance  with  Ladislaus  IV.  king  of  Hungary,  and  gave  addi- 
tional privileges  to  the  citizens  of  Vienna.  On  the  2^  of 
August  1278  the  rival  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
March  near  DUrnkrut,  and  Ottakar  was  defeated  and  kiQed. 
Moravia  was  subdued  and  its  government  entrusted  to  Rudolph's 
representatives,  while  Wenceslaus  was  again  betrothed  to  cae 
of  his  daughters. 

Rudolph's  attention  was  next  turned  to  his  new  possesskas 
in  Austria  and  the  adjacent  countries.  He  spent  several  yean 
in  establishing  his  authority  there,  but  found  some  difficulty  ia 
making  these  provinces  hereditary  in  his  family.  At  ksgtk 
the  hostility  of  the  princes  was  overcome,  and  in  December 
1282  Rudolph  invested  his  sons  Albert  and  Rudol|A  vitk 
the  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria  at  Augsburg,  azKi  so 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg. 

Turning  to  the  west  he  compelled  PhU^  I.  ooont'of  upper 
Buigundy  to  cede  some  districts  to  him  in  1281,  forced  the 
citizens  of  Berne  to  pay  the  tribute  which  they  had  {wevioi^ 
refused,  and  in  1289  marched  against  Philip's  successor,  Otlo 
IV.,  and  compelled  him  to  do  homa^.  In  1281  his  fiiu  wik 
died,  and  on  the  5th  of  February  1284  he  married  IsaheBi, 
daughter  of  Hugh  IV.  duke  of  Burgundy.  Rudolph  was  ml 
very  successful  in  restoring  internal  peace  to  Germany.  Oiden 
were  indeed  issued  for  the  establishment  <^  landpeaoes  m 
Bavaria,  Franconia  and  Swabia,  and  afterwards  fcr  the  whole 
of  Germany;  but  the  king  lacked  the  power,  or  the  dcterxniBa- 
tion,  to  enforce  them,  although  in  December  1289  he  led  aa 
expedition  into  Thuringia  where  he  destroyed  a  numba  of 
robber-castles.  In  1291  he  attempted  to  secure  the  electkm  of 
his  son  Albert  as  German  king;  but  the  princes  refused  cm  the 
pretext  of  their  inability  to  support  two  kings,  but  pethsps 
because  they  feared  the  increasing  power  of  the  Habsburgs. 
Rudolph  died  at  Spires  on  the  xsth  of  July  129X  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  He  had  a  large  family,  but  ady 
one  of  his  sons,  Albert,  afterwards  the  German  king  Albert  I-, 
survived  him.  Rudolph  was  a  tall  man  with  pale  face  and 
prominent  nose.  He  {Assessed  many  excellent  qualities,  bravoy, 
piety  and  generosity;  but  his  reign  is  memorable  rather  n 
the  history  of  the  house  of  Habsbuig  than  in  that  of  the 
kingdom  cf  Germany. 

Bibliography. — The  original  authorities  relating  to  the  tiaeaad 
life  of  Rudolph  are  found  m  the  Monutnenta  Cermamiae  kisiork^ 
Scriptores,  Band  xvii.  (Hanover  and  Beriin,  1826  foL).  The 
following  should  also  be  consulted:  Acta  imperii  seieda.  Uriwadea 
deutscher  K6nige  und  Kaiser^  edited  by  J.  F.  Bdhoicr  (Innsbrock. 
1870);  Acta  imfterii  inedita  seculi  XlII  et  XIV,  Urkumden  vi 
Briefe  tur  Gesckichte  des  Kaiserrdchs,  edited  by  E.  Wiak^icasa 
(Innsbruck,  1885);  Aktenslucke  zur  Gesckichte  des  demtsdum  JUiiies 
unter  den-Kdnigen  Rudolf  I.  und  Albrecht  /.,  edited  by  F.  Kaltes- 
bninner  (Vienna,  1889);  M.  Gerbert,  Codtx  epistotaru  Rmdelfk  L 
^nblas.  1772);  F.  J.  Bodmann,  Codtx  epistelarss  Rade^  J, 
Romanorum  regis  (Leipiig,  x8o6). 

The  best  modem  authorities  are  K.  Hagen,  ZXratfseftr  GracHdbe 
von  Rudolf  von  Habsburtbis  aufdie  neueste  Zeit  (Frankfort,  18^-57): 
O.  Lorcnz,  Gesckichte  Rudolfs  von  Habsburg  und  Adoifs  vom  Jvamm 

g Vienna,  1863-67);  Th.  Lindner,  DeutMte,  Gesckickte  mmter  de» 
absburgem  und  Luxemburgern  ^tuttrart,  188^-93);  A.  Huber. 
Rudolf  von  Habsburg  vor  seiner  Titronbesteigung  C^enaa,  iSji': 
J.  Him,  Rudolf  von  Habsburg  (Vienna,  1874):  H.  von  ZetssberK. 
Veber  das  RecHtsverfahren  Rudoa  von  Habsburg  geiieu  Ottoker  m 
Bohmen  (Vienna,  1882);  H.  Otto,  Die  BesiekuMM  Rmdelfs  vea 
Habsburg  su  Papst  Gregor  X.  (Erlangen,  1893) ;  A.  Bmam.  X^ 
Krieg  von  isjS  und  die  ScUacht  bet  DOmkrut  (Vienna,  1680):  sod 
O.  RedUchx  Rudolf  von  Habsburg  (Innsbruck,  190^. 


RUDOLPH  II.— RUDOLPH  THE  BALD 


[  D.  (iS5T-t$i>},  Ronus  ctnpBnr,  ion  ol  die 
enpenii  Muimilun  II,  by  hii  wife  Hvii,  diughlct  ol  the 
eraperoc  Cluiila  V,,  wu  bsis  in  Vieniu  od  Ilit  iSth  ol  July 
IJJ1.  In  ijfij  be  «u  lent  lo  Spun,  when  hit  utunl  nUIiUo 
were  improved  by  A  gocxi  educulion,  but  lie  lacked  the  fraok 
and  tDkrul  ipiiit  of  bii  iiiher,  retembling  istliei  bii  unde 
Philip  11.  ol  Spiio.  Id  1571  he  wu  crawned  kingol  Hunguy, 
three  ycsn  liter  king  of  Bohemia;  and  in  Oclobff  1575  he 
VM  chOMD  king  of  tbe  Rotnans,  or  Gcnnan  king,  at  RegeiubuTg, 
becoming  emperor  on  hii  filhei'l  death  in  October  ij^fi.  The 
imponance  of  Rudolph')  leiga  ii  negative  rather  than  positive, 
consisting  more  in  what  be  did  iKit  do  than  in  what  he  did; 
alilwugb  it  11  queationabte  whether  any  ruter  could  have  pre- 
vented tbe  teligunu  ilruggta  of  Gsmany  and  (be  Thirty  Yean' 
War. 

The  more  active  part  o(  the  emperor'i  life  wm  the  period 
from  bis  accesaion  to  about  1597.  During  that  time  he  altended 
the  infrequtPt  imperial  diets,  and  took  an  interest  In  thesiiug^ 
in  the  Netherlands  and  tbe  defence  of  the  empire  against  the 
Turks.  Re  was  at  times  suapidaua  of  the  papal  policy,  while 
his  relations  with  Spain  were  umenhil  iohamonious.  As  a 
convinced  Roman  Catholic  he  forwarded  the  progress  of  the 
counler-reformatjon,  and  in  general  tbe  tolerant  poliey  of 
Maiimiliaa  II.  «aa -reversed.  Political  as  well  as  religjous 
privileges  were  attacked;  the  administnlion  wts  conducted 
by  Germans;  and  the  result  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
discontent  which  became  very  pronounced  about  the  opening 
of  tbe  17th  century.  Cancuirently  with  the  growth  of  this 
unrest  Rudolph  bad  become  lacreuingly  subject  to  attacks 
of  depression  and  ecccntridty,  which  were  so  serious  as  to 
amount  almost  to  insanity.  In  1604,  after  a  war  with 
Turkey  bad  been  in  progress  since  1J93,  many  of  the 
Hungarians  rebelled  against  Rudolph  and  cbose  Stephen 
Bocskay  as  (heir  prince.  By  this  time  the  members  of  the 
Habibuig  family  were  tharoughly  alarmed  at  the  indiSerence 
or  incojnpeiencc  of  the  CDipenir;  and  thdr  anxieties  were  nul 
diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  be  was  in  feeble  health, 
was  nnmarrled,  and  had  refused  to  take  any  steps  towards 
securing  the  election  o{  a  successor.  In  April  1606  tbey 
declared  RudtiLpb  incapable  of  ruling,  and  rerogniied  one  of 
Gisyounger  brothers,  thcarehduke  Matthias,  afterwards  emperor, 
as  ihtjr  bead;  and  in  the  following  June  Matthias,  having 
already  with  tbe  emperor's  reluctant  consent  taken  the  conduct 
of  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  made  peace  by  granting  eictensive 
concessions  lo  the  rebellious  Hungarians,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  sultan  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Then 
shaking  off  his  lethargy  Rudolph  prepared  to  renew  the  war 
with  tbe  Turks;  a  move  fhich  Matthias  met  by  throwing 
himself  upon  the  support  of  the  tialiona]  party  in  Hungary. 
Matthias  also  found  adherents  in  olhci  parts  of  his  brother's 
dominions,  with  the  result  that  in  June  160S  the  emperor  was 
compelled  to  cede  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  together 
with  the  government  of  Austria  and  Moravia.  Rudolph  now 
sought  the  aid  of  the  piinces  of  the  empire,  and  even  of  the 
Protestants;  but  be  had  met  with  no  success  in  tbis  direclioD 
when  trouble  smse  in  Bohemia.  Having  at  fint  rejected 
the  demand  of  tbe  Bohemians  for  greater  reHgioiis  liberty, 
tbe  emperor  was  soon  obliged  to  yield  10  superior  force,  and  in 
t6oQ  he  acceded  to  the  popular  wishes  by  issuing  the  Letter 
of  Majesty  {MajcsUtibriifi,  and  then  made  similar  concessions 
to  his  subjects  in  Silesia  and  elsewhere.  A  short  recondliation 
with  Matthias  was  fallowed  by  further  disorder  In  Bohemia, 
which  was  invaded  by  Rudolph's  cousin,  the  archduke  Leopold 
(1586-1631)-"  The  Bohemians  invoked  the  aid  of  Matthias, 
wbo  gathered  an  army;  and  in  1611  tbe  emperor,  practically 
A  prisoner  at  Prague,  was  again  forced  to  cede  a  kingdom 
to  his  brother.  Rudolph  died  at  Prague,  his  usual  place  of 
residence,  on  the  soth  of  January  1611,  and  was  succeeded 
u  emperor  by  Matthisa. 

Rudolph  was  a  clever  and  cultured  man.  greatly  interested 

patron  of  lycbo^iabe  and  Kepler,  and  was  hinuelf  somcthiDg 
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of  a  scholar  aad  as  artist.  He  was  the  greatest  coDeclor  of  hta 
age,  his  agents  ransacking  Europe  to  fill  his  museums  with  rare 
works  of  art.  His  education  at  the  Spanish  court  and  ao 
hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  however,  made  him  haughty, 
suspicious  and  consequently  very  unpopular,  while  even  in  bis 
best  days  tbe  temper  of  bis  mind  was  that  oi  a  reduse  rather 
than  of  a  ruler. 

Theiou,   ,      '        .      ■  ,,, 


KiMfto  it.  ./-UbAu  ifWMx.  allied  by  B  Cwnte  de  Pace  IVieiun. 
1771);  M.  RitlcT,  QwttniMfrlHAiFCuckKitUiluKaiwi  rMaUlt 
(Munich.  'iS7i)i  aod  Dnlicii  GaMtkU  m  ZnUUa  iir  Gm- 

L  voo  Rinke.  Zn  iailicbii  Cudticku.-  Vam  Sditmifrvirm  lit 
sum  jo-jVinsn  Krinf  (Ldpdf.  iwa);  A.  CInday.  Bi*ff  II. 

toff  il«  Ho,h!^t>  Jtewff  JiaJstfi  //.  {Munich,  liSojrinaa 
AUftmam  DciUickc  Bitt^fkii.  Buid  hiIe  (Leipii.  iSgo); 
and  DtT  Lripruni  du  irtuttfiihriiKt  Kntca  (Munich.  iBtSI:  f. 
yon  Beeold.  k.iiicr  RMf  II.  »i«(  3:,  Mip  £i(D_|Mumih.  ISMI; 


.Aoni.  Id.  936),  king  of  the  Franks  and  duke' 

of  Burgundy,  was  a  soa  of  Richard  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was 

probably  a  member  of  the  Carolingian  family.     He  became 

duke  of  Burgundy  on  his  latho's  death  in  <}ii,  and  having 

married  Emma,   daughter  of   Robert   duke  of    the    Fianks, 

assisted  his  fathe^in-law  to  drive  tbe  Ftankish  king,  Charles 

111.  (the  Simple),  fmm  bis  throne.     Robert  then  became  king 

of  the  Franks,  and  when  he  was  killed  in  battle  m  June  913  ha. 

was  succeeded  by  Rudolph,  wbo  was  crowned  at  Soinons  In 

the  following  inonlh.     Giving  Burgundy  to  his  brother-in-law 

Citelbert  of  Vetgi  (d.  956),  the  new  Viag  was  fully  occupied  in 

renting  the  attacks  of  the  Normans,  and  in  combating  the 

partisans  of  Cbarics  the  SlmjJe;  but  hi*  eoterpiises  were  mainly 

unsuccessful,  and  his  authority  was  not  generally  tecogniied.' 

Jt  when  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  his  brother-in-law,  Herbert 

.  count  of  Vemiandois,  over  the  possesuon  of  the  county 

Laon,  Rudolph  eiperienced  happier  fortunes.     At  Limogc* 

great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Normans,  whose  duke, 

ilUam  I,,  did  botnage  to  him  in  ^m  inva^nsof  Aquitaine 

i  to  his  recognition  as  king  by  tbe  powerful  lords  of  that 

district;  and  Herbert  of  Vermandois  was  defeated  and  put  to 

flight.     In  935  peice  was  made  between  these  rivals;  and  on 

[4th  (d  January  936  Rudolph  died  at  Auiem,  laving  na 


.  of  the  er 


a  Henry  IV.,  m  a 


if  Rheinfelden,  who  possessed  estates  in  both  Burgundy  and 
iwabia.  He  received  the  duchy  of  Swabia  from  Agna.  regent 
md  mother  of  the  young  king,  Henry  IV.,  in  10J7,  tiA  two 
rears  later  married  the  king's  sister  Matilda  (104J-1060),  and 
vas  made  administrator  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or  Aries.' 
DifTerenccs  soon  arose  between  the  king  and  his  brolher.in-law,' 
vhosc  loyalty  waa  su^iected  during  the  Saxon  War  of  1073-' 
When  Heniy  was  eicoDununicatnl  and  deposed  by  pope 
Gregory  VII.,  the  princes  met  at  Forchhcim,  and  elected 
Rudolph  as  Cverman  king-  He  renounced  the  ri^t  of  investi- 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  making  the  crown  hereditary' 
I  family,  and  was  crowned  at  Mains  on  the  J7th  of  March 
Be  found  no  support  b  Swabia,  bul,  ututing  with  the' 
Saxons,  won  two  victories  over  Henry's  troops,  and,  in  loSo,' 
was  recognized  by  tbe  pope.  On  the  ijth  of  October  loSe, 
Rudolph  was  severely  wounded  at  Hobenmttsen,  and  died  the 
!it  day.  He  was  buried  at  Mersebura,  where  hit  beautiful 
ronze  tomb  Is  stOl  lo  be  seen. 

See  O.  Grund.  DU  WM  KMitlfi  im  tOtaifMn  tarn  CtfUtit 
(Leipiig.  Itto). 

MIPH,     or     RAOVt,     known    at     Rddolfb     GlaBIK 
(Rudolph  the  Bald)  (d.  c.  1050),  French  chronidet,  «a*  bom  is 
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Buzgundy  about  985,  and  was  in  turn  an  inmate  of  the  mon- 
asteries of  St  Leger  at  Champeaux  and  St  B^nigne  at  Dijon, 
afterwards  entering  the  famous  abbey  of  Cluny,  and  becoming  a 
monk  at  St  Germain  at  Auxerre  before  1039.  He  also  appears 
to  have  visited  Italy.  His  Htstoriarum  sui  tcmporis  libri  V., 
dedicated  to  St  Odilon,  abbot  of  Cluny,  purports  to  be  a  uni- 
versal history  from  900  to  1044;  but  is  an  irr^pilar  narration 
of  events  in  France  and  Burgundy.  Rudolph  was  a  strong 
behever  in  the  approaching  end  of  tht  world. 

The  Htstoriarum  was  first  printed  in  1596,  and  publbhed  by  A. 
Duchesne  in  the  Historiae  Francorum  Scripiores,  tome  iv.  (Paris, 
1639-49).  Extracts  are  printed  in  the  Monununta  Gerwianiae 
historical  Band  vii. ;  but  periiaps  the  best  edition  of  ,the  work  is 
the  one  edited  by  M.  Prou  in  the  CoUecHon  de  textes  pour  seroir  d 
ritudo  a  Fenseigtiement  de  VhisUnre  (Paris,  1886).  Rudolph  also 
wrote  a  Vita  S.  Gulidmi,  abbatis  S.  Benigni,  published  by  J.  MabiUon 
in  the  Acta  SanctoruiHt  tome  vi.  (Paris,  1668). 

See  A.  Molinier.  Les  Sowus  de  Vkistoire  de  France,  tome  ii.(Paris, 
1902);  and  A.  Potthast,  BiUiotkeca  historica  (Berlin,  1896). 

RUDOLSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  and  the  chief  residence  of 
the  prince,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  x8  m.  S.W. 
of  Jena,  by  the  railway  Grossheringen-Saalfeld,  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  districts  of  Thuringia.  Pop.  (1905)  12494.  The 
picturesque  town  is  a  favourite  tourist  resort.  Besides  con- 
taining the  government  buildings  of  the  little  principality, 
Rudolstadt  is  well  provided  with  schools  and  other  institutions, 
including  a  library  of  65,000  volumes.  The  residence  of  the 
prince  is  the  Heidecksburg,  a  palace  on  an  eminence  300  ft. 
above  the  Saale,  which  was  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1735,  and 
contains  a  picture  ^ery,  a  magnificent  banqueting  haU  and  a 
library.  The  Ludwigsburg,  another  palace  in  the  town,  built  in 
1743,  accommodates  the  natural  history  collections  belonging  to 
the  prince.  The  principal  church  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
X5th  century  and  contains  tombs  and  effigies  of  many  former 
princes.  In  the  Anger,  a  public  park  between  the  town  and 
the  river,  is  the  theatre.  The  Rudolsbad-^a  handsome  hydro- 
pathic establishment  with  a  richly  decorated  interior — lying 
amidst  extensive  grounds,  is  also  noticeable.  Various  memorials 
in  and  near  the  town  commemorate  the  visits  of  Schiller  to  the 
neighbourhood  in  1787  and  1788.  The  industries  of  the  place 
include  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  chocolate  and  dye- 
stuffs,  wool-spinning  and  bell-founding. 

The  name  of  Rudolstadt  occurs  in  an  inventory  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  abbey  of  Hersfeld  in  the  year  800.  .\fter  passing 
into  the  possession  of  the  German  kings  and  then  of  the  rulers 
of  OrlamUnde  and  of  Weimar,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
counts  of  Schwarzbuig  in  1335.  Its  civic  rights  were  confirmed 
in  Z404,  and  since  1599  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the  ruling 
house  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 

See  Renovanz.  Ckronik  von  RudoUiadt  (Rudolstadt,  i860); 
Anemaller,  Geschicktsbilder  aus  der  VerMnieHheH  Rudolstadts 
(Rudolstadt.  1888);  and  Woerl,  Rudolstadt  (2nd  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1890). 

RUBRA  (probably  from  the  root  rud,  "  to  howl,"  hence  "  the 
howler  ").  in  Hindu  Vedic  mythology,  a  storm  god,  and  father 
of  the  Maruts  who  are  frequently  called  Rudriyas.  He  shoots 
tempests  at  the  earth,  but  is  not  essentially  a  malevolent- deity, 
being  invoked  as  a  protector  of  cattle.  In  the  Atharvaveda  he 
is  lord  of  life  and  death,  and  in  later  Hinduism  one  of  the  Hindu 
trinity,  the  god  Siva. 

See  A.  A.  Macdonell.  Vedic  MyOuiofy  (Strassburg,  1897);  Sir 
William  Muir,  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  299-430. 

RUB  (Fr.  ruCf  Lat  ruta,  from  Gr.  ^vrfi,  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  word  for  the  plant  known  as  x^oyoi'),  the  name 
of  a  woody  or  bushy  herb,  belonging  to  the  genus  Ruta, 
especially  Rula  grave<^ns,  the  "  common  rue,"  a  plant '  with 
bluish  green  spotted  leaves  and  greenish  yellow  flowers.  It  has 
a  strong  pungent  smell  and  the  leaves  have  a  bitter  taste. 
The  plant  was  much  used  in  medieval  and  later  medicine  as  a 
stimulative  and  irritant  drug.  It  was  commonly  supposed  to 
be  much  used  by  witches.  From  its  sssociation  with  "  rue," 
sonow,  rq>entance  (O..Eng.  hriaWt  from  hrScwan,  to  be  sony 


for,  cf.  Ger  reaen),  the  plant  was  also  known  as  **  bcib  of 
grace,"  and  was  taken  as  the  symbol  of  repentamx. 

RUEDA»  LOPE  DE  (iSxo?-x565?),  Spanish  dramatist,  vas 
born  early  in  the  x6tb  century  at  Seville,  where,  accordtBg 
to  Cervantes,  be  worked  as  a  metal-beater.  His  nanu  fint 
occurs  in  1554  ^  acting  at  Benavente,  and  between  1558  sod 
1 561  he  was  manager  of  a  strolling  company  which  visited 
Segovia,  Seville,  Toledo,  Madrid,  Valencia  and  Cdrdova.  la 
the  last-named  city  Rueda  fell  ill,  and  on  the  3xst  ol  Mard 
1565  made  a  will  which  he  was  too  exhausted  to  sign;  he 
probably  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  is  said  by  Orvantcs  to 
nave  been  buried  in  C6rdova  cathedral.  He  was  twice  married; 
first  to  a  disreputable  actress  named  Mariana,  who  heczne  tlie 
mistress  of  the  duke  de  Medinacdi;  and  second  to  Rafaeli 
Angela,  who  bore  him  a  daughter.  His  works  were  issecd 
posthumously  in  1567  by  Timoneda,  who  toned  down  certsta 
passages  in  the  texts.  Rueda's  more  ambitious  plays  an 
mostly  adapted  from  the  Italian;  in  Eufemia  he  draws  oa 
Boccaccio,  in  Medora  he  utilizes  Giancarli's  Ziiigara,  in  Armdim 
he  combmes  Raineri's  Atiilia  with  Cecchi's  Serrigiait,  and  a 
Los  Engaltados  he  uses  CPInganmUif  a  comedy  produced  by  the 
JntromUi,  a  literary  society  at  Siena.  These  follow  the  origiissl 
so  closely  that  they  give  no  idea  of  Rueda's  talent;  but  in  ks 
pasos  or  prose  interludes  he  displays  an  abundance  of  riotoas 
humour,  great  knowledge  of  low  life,  and  a  most  happy  gift  d 
dialogue.  His  predecessors  mostly  wrote  for  courtly  audienco 
or  for  the  study;  Rueda  with  h^  strollers  created  a  taste  kx 
the  drama  which  he  was  -able  to  gratify,  and  he  is  admitted 
both  by  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega  to  be  the  true  founds 
of  the  national  theatre. 

His  works  have  been  reprinted  by  the  marquis  de  la  FuMssata 
del  Valle  in  the  CoUcd&n  de  Itbros  raros  6  cwnosat,  vols.  looa.  asd 
xxiv. 

RUBIL*  a  town  of  N.  France,  in  the  department  of  Sctoeet- 
Gise,  at  the  W.  foot  of  Mt  Val6rien,  6  m.  W.  of  Paris  by  tramvay. 
Pop.  (1906)  10,439.  Rueil  has  a  church  rebuilt  under  Napokoa 
III.  in  exact  imitation  of  a  previous  church  in  the  Renaissawe 
style,  and  containing  the  tombs  of  the  Empress  Josephine  asd 
her  daughter  Hortense  de  Beauharnais.  In  the  17th  centaiy 
Richelieu  built  a  chAteau  which  no  longer  exists.  Rueil  Yai 
important  photographic  works  and  manufactures  of  lime  and 
cement,  &c.  Close  to  the  town  is  the  chAteau  of  Malroaison. 
a  building  of  the  iSth  century  famous  as  the  residence  of  tie 
empress  Josephine.  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Maria 
Christina,  queen  of  Spain,  and  by  the  empress  Eugenie.  la 
1900  the  owner,  Daniel  Osiris,  presented  it  and  the  park  to  \ht 
nation;  the  apartments  have  been  as  far  as  possible  restsed 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  when  inhabited  by  Josqihisse 
and  Napoleon. 

RUFF,  a  bird  so  called  from  the  very  beautiful  and  remark- 
able frill  of  elongated  feathers  that,  just  before  the  breediaf- 
season,  grow  thickly  round  the  neck  of  the  male,  who  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  female,  known  as  the  reeve.  la 
many  respects  this  species,  the  Tringa  pugnax  of  Linnaeus  aad 
the  Machetes  pugnax  of  modem  ornithologists,  is  one  of  the  inst 
singular  in  existence.  The  best  account  is  that  given  in  iSzj 
by  G.  Montagu  (Suppl.  Orn.  Dictionary),  who  seems  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  pc»niliarities  of  the  spedes,  and,  to  invesiiga:e 
them,  visited  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  possibly  exdted  thereto 
by  the  example  of  T.  Pennant,  whose  information*  coQerted 
there  in  1769,  was  of  a  kind  to  provoke  further  inquiry.  vl<^ 
Daniel  {Rural  Sports,  in.  p.  234)  had  added  some  otl^r  paiti- 
culars,  and  subsequently  G.  Graves  in  18x6  repeated  is  ibe 
same  district  the  experience  of  his  predecessors.  Since  that  liiae 
the  great  changes  produced  by  the  drainage  of  the  fen-conouy 
have  banished  this  q>ecies  from  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  so  that 
R.  Lubbock  {Obs.  Fauna  of  Norfolk,  pp.  68-73)  >u)d  H.  Strrte- 
soi)  (Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  pp.  361-371)  can  alone  be  dted  u 
modem  witnesses  of  its  habits  in  Eng^nd,  while  the  trade  d 
netting  or  snaring  raffs  and  fattening  them  for  the  table  has 
for  many  years  practically  ceased. 

The  cock  bird,  when,  to  use  the  fenman'sexpressioa,  he  htt 
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ml  "  bi*  ihow  on,"  and  the  hen  al  iD  Kawn,  offer  no  vr]> 
IHDBikabLe  devialioD  From  ordiiury  sandp^ien;  oatwanUy< 
there  ti  oolhing,  except  Ihe  unequal  tiit  of  the 


in  of  any  al 


irily. 


comes  ill  ii  changed.  In  a  luiprisinglj'  ihort  time  Ihi  ieatben 
clothing  the  face  si  the  male  are  ihed,  and  Ihcir  place  i>  taken 
by  fafUIai  or  amalt  caruadea  ol  bilttht  /cUoh  or  pale  pink. 
From  each  tide  al  hi)  head  iprouti  a  tult  of  ttiS  curled  Ieatben, 
whUe  the  ieaihen  of  Ihc  throat  change  colour,  and  beneath 
and  around  if  tpnuti  the  IriU  or  ruff  already  meolioned  as 
giving  the  bin]  hi>  nsine.  The  (eaihen  which  form  ihb 
remarkable  adornment  are,  like  those  of  the  "ear-tufta,"  itifl 
and  incurved  at  Iht  end,  but  much  longei^meaiuring  more 
than  »  io.  They  an  closely  arrayed,  capable  of  depression 
or  etfvallon,  and  form  a  shield  to  Ihe  front  of  the  breast 
Impenetrable  by  the  bill  of  a  rivaL"  More  extraordinary  than 
this,  from  one  point  of  viev,  is  the  great  variety  of  coloration 
that  obtalfis  in  these  temporary  outgrovrths.  Considering  the 
leilly  [ev  coloun  thai  the  birds  exhibit,  the  vaiialion  is  some- 
thing marvellous,  ao  that  fifty  examples  may  be  compared 
without  finding  a  very  close  resemblan  e  between  any  two  ol 


Ruff. 

them,  while  the  individual  variation  is  increased  by  the  "ear- 
tufii,"  which  generally  differ  in  colour  from  the  frill.  The 
coloun  nnge  from  deep  black  to  pure  wlule,  passing  through 
cheslnul  or  bay,  and  many  lints  of  brown  or  ashy-grey,  while 
often  the  feathers  are  more  or  leu  closely  barred  with  some 
darker  shade,  and  Ihe  black  la  very  frequently  glossed  with 
violet,  blue  or  green— or,  in  addition,  spangled  arilh  white 
grey  or  gold-colour.  The  white,  on  the  other  hand,  ig  nol 
rarely  freckled,  streaked,  or  barred  with  grey,  rulous-biown 
or  black.  In  some  examples  Ihe  barring  is  moil  regularly 
toncenlric,  in  others  more  or  less  broken-up  or  undulating, 
■nd  the  laller  may  be  said  of  the  strealfs.  It  was  aicertained 
by  Montagu,  and  has  since  been  confinned  by  A.  D  Bartlett, 
that  every  ruff  assumes  lufts  and  frill  eiaclly  the  same  in 

colour  and  markings  as  those  he  wore  in  the  preceding 

and  thus,  polymorphic  as  is  the  mah 
he  is  unchangeable.    The  white  fi 

Thnl  alt  this  wonderful  "  show 
polygar 
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rcely  be  doubted. 
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other  tpedea  of  Undcollne  Uid  hu,  an  tat  a*  it  ItDOwn,  any, 
tendency  to  iu  Indeed,  in  many  ^lede*  of  Limialtt,  la  the 
dotterel,  Ibe  godwita  (f.v.),  phalaropei  and  peihapa  aonw 
otbeis,  Ibe  female  is  larger  and  more  brightly  coloured  than 
the  male,  who  in  such  cases  seems  to  lake  upon  himst^  aotoe 
at  least  of  the  domestic  duties.  Both  MonUgu  and  Graves,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  wrilen,  state  that  Ihe  ru£s.  in  EnglaDd, 
were  far  more  numerous  tbaji  the  reeves;  and  Iheic  testimony 
can  hardly  be  doubted;  though  in  Germany  J.  P.  Naumann 
{Vli.  DimtKUatid'i,  viL  p.  $44]  coniiders  that  this  ia  only  the 
caac  in  Ike  earlier  part  of  the  season,  and  tbat  later  the  females 
greatly  outnumber  the  males.  By  no  one  have  the  tvff'a 
characteristics  been  more  happily  described  than  by  J.  WoKey, 

3d  ed.,  p.  J46),  as  follows: — 
"  The  ruff,  like  other  6ne  ^ntleatn,  Bkea  much  more  Iroubl* 

dancing  and  iparrinE  with  hu  companioiu.  Before  Ihn  are  con- 
fined to  ibelr  ncBK  11  ii  wonderful  with  whil  devolioa  the  lemslea 
aie  attended  by  their  gay  follower^  who  seem  to  be  each  trying  to 
be  nwR  allenOve  than  Ibe  rest.  Molhbu  can  be  more  eapreauve 
of  hunilily  and  ardent  love  than  some  et  the  actions  of  the  ruff. 
He  throws  himself  prostrate  on  Ihe  ground,  ii^lh  every  feather  on 
his  body  sunding  up  and  quivering!  bul  he  seems  as  If  be  were 
afmkl  o(  coming  loo  near  his  miitress.  If  the  fiin  off  he  suns 
up  in  ao  instant  to  arrive  before  her  al  the  neal  place  of  alighlirg. 


imily.    He  r 


•ee  after  an 
aduUbird, 


ss  N.  Euro, 


be  lUplaridr^nu 
noiay  attack  aa  an  invader.' 

ng-Krounds  ol  the  ruff  extend  from  Great  Britain 
irds  become  Icis  ouEnerooa 
E.  They  winter  in  India,  reaching  even  Ceykn, 
ana  Ainca  as  fat  as  Ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lie  nifl  alao 
occasionally  visits  Iceland,  and  there  are  several  veD-authen- 
licaled  records  of  ils  occuireDce  on  the  E.  coaal  of  the  United 
Sutes,  while  an  example  is  stated  (,Ibii,  i8r;,  p.  331]  to  have 
been  received  from  Ihe  N.  of  S.  America.  (A.  N.) 

RUFHAH  (Fr.  ntfian.  It.  ™#jfw),  a  brutal,  violeni  petaon, 
raggering,  bw  bully.    The  etymology  is  obscuie,  Iwt  the 


word  has  been  connected  with  " 


,"  (M.  Du.  rii^edi,  to  pander). 
■     ~  ■    ■  es  it  from  Lai. 
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RnrPO,  FABBIUO     (1744-1S17),  Neapolitan  cardinal  and 
politician,  was  bom  al  San  Luddo  tn  Calabria  on  tbe  ittb  <rf 

September  1744.  His  father,  Litterio  RuBo,  was  duke  ol  Baran- 
ello,  and  his  mother,  Giusiiniana,  was  of  the  family  of  Colonna. 
Fabriiio  owed  bis  education  to  his  uncle,  Ihe  cardinal  Thomas 
RuSo,  then  dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  In  early  life  be  secured 
the  favour  of  Giovanni  Angela  Braichi  di  Ceseta,  who  in  1775 
became  Pope  Pius  VI.  Ruffo  was  placed  by  the  pope  among  the 
chiiria  di  camera — the  clerks  who  formed  Ibe  papal  dvH  and 
hnancial  service.  He  was  Later  promoted  lobe  Ireasurer-general, 
apoal  which  carried  with  it  Ihe  ministry  ol  war.  Rufio's  conduct 
inotficewasdiversely  judged.  Colletta,  Ihe  historian  of  Naples, 
speakiolhim  as  corrupt,  and  Jomjni  repeats  the  charge.  RuSo't 
biogn^ber,  Sachinelli,  layt  ibai  he  incurred  hostility  by  ttstricl- 
ing  the  feudal  poirers  ol  some  ol  Ihe  landownen  in  Ihe  papal 
slats.  In  17QT  he  was  removed  from  lhelieasutnsbip,but  Hat 
created  cardinal  on  the  iQth  of  September,  though  be  was  not 
in  orders.  He  never  became  a  priest  RuSo  went  Io  Naples, 
where  he  was  named  administrator  of  Ihe  royal  domain  of 
Casena,  and  received  the  abbey  of  S.  Sophia  In  Benevento 
fa  cemmeHdam,  When  in  December  1798  the  French  troopa 
advanced  on  Naples,  Ruffo  fled  Io  Palermo  with  tbe  ro^ 
family.  Hewaschosen  to  heads  royalist  movement  in  Calabria, 
where  his  family,  though  hnpoverishtd  by  debt,  exerciaed 
large  feudal  poweii.  He  was  named  ^vicar-general  on  Ibe 
ijlh  of  Janoary  1790.    On  Ihe  SIh  of  February  be  landed  at 
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La  Cortona  with  a  small  foUowing,  and  began  to  raise  the  so- 
called  "  army  of  the  faith  "  in  association  with  Fra  Diavolo 
and  other  brigand  leaders.  Ruffo  had  no  difficulty  in  upsetting 
the  republican  government  established  by  the  French,  and 
by  June  had  advanced  to  Naples  (see  Naples  and  Nelson). 
The  campaign  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  Ruffo 
appears  to  have  lost  favour  with  the  king  by  showing  a  tendency 
to  spare  the  republicans.  He  resigned  his  vicar-generalship 
to  the  prince  of  Cassero,  and  during  the  second  French  conquest 
and  the  reigns  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat  he  lived  quietly 
in  Naples.  Some  notice  was  taken  of  him  by  Napoleon,  but 
he  never  hdd  an  important  post.  After  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  he  was  received  into  favour.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles  of  iSaa  he  was  consulted  by  the  kLog,  and  was 
even  in  office  for  a  very  short  time  as  a  '*  loyalist  **  minister. 
He  died  on  the  xjth  of  December  1827. 

The  account  of  Ruffo  given  in  Coltetta't  Hishn  ef  Naples  (English 
translation,  Edinburgh,  i860}  must  be  taken  with  caution.  Codetta 
was  a  violent  libenT  partisan,  who  wrote  in  exile,  and  laigdy  from 
memory.  He  has  been  corrected  by  the  Duca  de  Lauria,  Intomo 
alia  storia  dd  Ream*  di  Napeli  di  Pieiro  CoOetta  (Naples,  1877). 
Ruffe's  own  ude  of  the  question  is  stated  in  MemorU  Stariche  stala 
9iki  dd  CardinaU  Fahriao  Ruffo,  by  Domenioo  Sacchinelli  (Naples, 
1836).  See  also  PabriMio  Ruffo:  Raotution  and  Ctgm-ReooltUion 
won  Neapd,  by  Baron  von  Hellert  (Vienna,  1882). 

RUFIJI,  a  large  river  of  German  East  Africa,  entering  the 
sea  by  a  considerable  delta,  between  7^  45'  and  S*  13'  S.  Its 
upper  basin,  which  extends  from  l*f.  to  S.throu^  over  300  m., 
is  drained  by  three  main  branches,  which  unite  to  form 'the 
lower  RufijL  Of  the  three  upper  branches,  the  two  southern, 
the  Luvegu  and  the  Ulanga,  though  shorter  than  the  northern- 
most (the  Ruaha),  carry  a  greater  volume  of  water,  as  they 
come  from  a  more  rainy  region,  and  by  their  junction  in  8^  35' 
S',  37^  2^  E.,  the  Rufiji  proper  may  be  said  to  be  formed. 

The  Luvegu  rises  10*  50'  S.,  35*  50'  E.,  and  flows  N.E.  in  a  wooded 
valley,  generally  narrow,  and  bordered  bv  a  broken  country  in 
great  (Ktrt  uninhabited  and  covered  with  thin  forest.  In  its  lower 
course  it  is  a  large  stream — 100  to  150  yds.  wide. 

The  Ulapga  is  formed  by  a  number  of  streams  descending  from 
the  outer  escarpment  of  the  high  plateau  which  runs  N.E.  from  the 
head  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  in  Uhehe  becomes  broken  up  in  ranges 
of  mountains.  The  most  important  head*stream,  the  Ruhudye, 
rises  in  about  9*  30'  S.,  34*  40'  E.  As  a  whole,  the  Ulanga  valley 
is  broad,  level  and  swampy,  the  river  running  in  a  very  winding 
course  and  sending  off  many  diverging  arms.  It  Is  navigable 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  having  even  in  the  dry 
season  a  general  depth  of  3  to  I3  ft.,  with  a  width  of  40  to  120  yds. 
In  April  and  May  neariy  all  the  streams  overflow  their  banks  and 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  plain. 

Just  below  the  junction  of  the  Luvegu  and  Ulanga,  the  Rufiji 
flows  throui^  a  narrow  pass  by  the  Sbuguli  falls,  and  continues 
N.E.  in  a  fairly  strairiit  course  to  the  junction  ot  the  Ruaha,  in 
7*  5s'  S.,  37*  52'  E.  The  most  remote  branches  of  the  Ruaha  rise 
K.  ol  Lake  Nyasa  in  the  Livingstone  mountains.  The  tmited  stream 
makes  a  wide  sweep  to  the  N.  of  the  Uhehe  mountains,  from  which 
it  receives  various  tributaries,  finally  flowing  S.E.  and  E.  to  the 
Rufiji.  A  little  below  the  junction  the  Rufiji  is  broken  by  the 
Fkngani  falls,  but  is  thence  navigable  by  stnall  steamers  to  its 
delta.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  receives  no  large  tributaries 
but  sends  out  divergent  channels.  The  country  on  either  side  is  a 
generally  level  plain,  inundated,  on  the  south,  m  the  rains,  and  the 
river  varies  in  width  from  100  to  400  yds.,  with  an  average  current 
of  3  m.  an  hour.  The  main  mouth  of  the  river  u  that  nwwn  as 
Simba  Uranga,  the  bar  of  which  can  be  crossed  by  ocean  venels 
at  high  water,  but  all  the  branches  are  very  shallow  as  the  apex 
of  the  delta  is  approached.  Much  of  the  delta  is  suited  for  nee- 
growing. 

RUFINUS,  TTRANNIUS,  presbyter  and  theologian,  was  bom 
at  or  near  Aquileia  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  probably  be^ 
tween  340  an  345.  In  early  manhood  he  entered  the  cloister 
as  a  catechumen,  receiving  baptism  about  370.  About  the 
same  time  a  visit  of  Jerome  to  Aquileia  led  to  a  dose  friendship 
between  the  two,  and  shortly  after  Jerome's  departure  for 
the  East  Rufinus  also  was  drawn  thither  (in  372  or  373)  by  his 
interest  in  its  theology  and  monasticism.  He  first  settled  in 
Egypt,  hearing  the  lectures  of  Didymus,  the  Origenistic  head 
of  the  catechetical  schocd  at  Alexandria,  and  also  cultivating 
friendly  relations  withMacarius  the  elder  and  other  ascetics 
in  the  desert    In  Egypt,  if  not  even  before  leaving  Italy,  he 


had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  Melania,  a  wealthy  sad 
devout  Roman  widow;  and  when  she  removed  to  Pakstioe, 
taking  with  her  a  number  of  clergy  and  monks  on  whom  the 
persecutions  of  the  Arian  Valens  had  borne  heavily,  Rufima 
(about  378)  loUowed  her.  While  his  patroness  lived  in  a  a»- 
vent  of  her  own  in  Jerxisalem,  Rufinus,  at  her  expense,  gathered 
together  a  number  of  monks  in  a  monastery  on  the  Mount  of 
OUves,  devoting  himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  study  of  Greek 
theology.  This  combination  of  the  contemplative  life  and 
the  life  of  learning  had  already  devdoped  in  the  Egyptisa 
monasteries.  When  Jerome  came  to  Bethlehem  in  386, 
the  frifendship  formed  at  Aquileia  was  renewed.  AnoUMr 
of  the  intimates  <^  Rufinus  was  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  formerly  a  Nitrian  monk,  by  whom  he  was  oidained  to 
the  priesthood  in  390.  In  394,  .in  consequence  of  the  attack 
upon  the  doctrines  of  Origen  cnade  by  Epiphanius  of  Salamis 
during  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  a  fierce  quanrd  broke  out,  vhkh 
found  Rufinus  and  Jerome  on  different  sides;  and,  thoog^  three 
years  afterwards  a  formal  reconciliation  was  brou^t  about 
between  Jerome  and  J(^,  the  breach-  between  Jerane  and 
Rufinus  remained  unhealed. 

In  the  autumn  of  397  Rufinus  embariied  for  Rome,  where, 
finding  that  the  theological  controversies  of  the  East  were 
exciting  much  interest  and  curiosity,  he  published  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Apology  of  PamphUus  for  Origen,  and  also 
(398^-99)  a  ^somewhat  free  rendering  of  the  ttfi,  ^mc^  (or 
Do  Principiis)  of  that  author  himself.  In  the  preface  to  the 
latter  work  he  referred  to  Jerome  as  an  admirer  of  Origen, 
and  as  having  already  transbited  some  of  his  works  with 
modifications  of  ambiguous  doctrinal  expressions.  This  aQii- 
sion  annoyed  Jerome,  who  was  exceedingly  sensitive  as  to  his 
reputation  for  orthodoxy,  and  the  consequence  was  a  bitter 
pamphlet  war,  very  wonderful  to  the  moidcm  onlooker,  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  see  anything  discreditable  in  the  accusation 
against  a  biblical  scholar  that  he  had  once  thought  well  of 
Origen,  or  in  the  countercharge  against  a  translator  that  te 
had  avowedly  exercised  editorial  functions  as  weU.  At  tht 
instigation  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  Anastasius  (pope  398- 
402)  summoned  Rufinus  from  Aquileia  to  Rome  to  vindicate 
his  orthodoxy;  but  he  excused  himself  from  a  personal  attend- 
ance in  a  written  Apologia  pro  fide  iua.  The  pope  in  his  reply 
expressly  condemned  Origen,  but  left  the  question  of  Rufinus's 
orthodoxy  to  his  own  conscience.  He  was,  however,  regarded 
with  suspicion  in  orthodox  circles  (cf  .  the  Decretum  Gdassii^  {  20) 
in  vplle  of  his  services  to  Christian  literature.  In  408  we  find 
Ru^us  at  the  monastery  of  Pinetum  (in  the  Campagna?); 
thence  he  was  driven  b^  the  arrival  of  Alaric  to  Sicily,  being 
accompanied  by  Melania  in  his  flight.  In  SicOy  he  was  cxtgaged 
in  translating  the  Homilies  of  Origen  when  he  died  in  41a. 


The  original  works  of  Rufinus  are — (i)  De  AitdteraUame  Librgmm 
Origenis — an  appendix  to  his  translation  of  the  Afelogy  ol  Pampbihss. 
and  intended  to  show  that  many  of  the  features  m  Ongen's  tcachiaf 
which  were  then  held  to  be  objectionable  arise  from  interpolatkKis 
and  falsifications  of  the  genuine  text;  (2)  De  Btnedutiemtbus  XII 
Patriarckarum  Libri  II — an  cxposirion  of  Gen.  xlix. ;  (3)  itiwfpgia. 
X.  Invectivarum  in  Hieronymum  Libri  II,  (4)  Apohgui  pro  Fide  S^a 
ad  Anastasium  Pontificem;  (5)  HtUerta  iBremihca — consistisg  cf 
the  lives  of  thirty-three  monks  of  the  Nitrian  ckaert ,  *  (6)  Ea^osfba 
Symboli,  a  commentary  on  the  creed  of  Aquileia  compariag  it  «ish 
that  of  Rome,  which  is  valuable  for  its  evidence  as  to  church  teacfaief 
in  the  4th  century.  The  Hiitanae  Ecdesiastieae  Libri  XI  of  Rnfiens 
consist  partly  of  a  free  translation  of  Eusebius  (10  booki  in  9)  aad 
partly  of  a  continuation  (bks.  x.  and  xi )  down  to  the  death  of  Thro- 
douus  the  Great.  The  other  translations  of  Rufinus  aie— <i)  the 
Instituki  Monackorum  and  some  of  the  Hemtlies  of  Basil:  (2)  the 
Apology  of  Pamphilus,  referred  to  above;  (3)  Origen's  Prmcipie: 
(i)  Ongen'sHomi/ief  (Gcn.-Kinss,  also  Cant,  and  Rom.)  ;(s)  Opmsaie 
01  Gregory  of  Nazianzus;  (6)  tne  SenienHae  di  Suctus,  aa  anknowa 
lilo 


Greek  philosopher ;  (7)  the  Senientiae  of  Evagrius ;  (8)  the _ 

Recognitions  (the  only  form  in  which  that  work  is  now  excaot); 
(9)  the  Canon  Pasckatis  of  Anatolius  Alcxandrinus.  We  can  hanfly 
overestimate  the  influence  which  Rufinus  exerted  oa  Western 
theologians  by  thus  putting  the  great  Greek  fathers  into  the  Latm 
tongue.  D.  Vallarsi  s  uncom^ted  edition  of  Rufinus  (v«l.  i.  foL, 
Verona,  1745)  contains  the  De  Benedtetionibus,  the  itffsgwi,  tfee 

>  On  this  work  see  Dom  Butler  in  r«x(faii^  Status,  viL  pp.  10  fL 
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BxpotUio  Symbeli,  the  Histana  BremiHea  ftnd  the  two  oririiul 
books  of  the  HisL  Bed,  See  also  Migne,  PatrvL  (voL  zxi.  oT  the 
Latin  teries).  For  the  tranalatiooa,  tee  the  vanpua  editjona  oC 
Origen.  Euaebius,  Ac 


where  there  ia  a  lull  bibliography. 

BUFU8,  0AIU8  VALaiUS,  Lain  poet,  friend  ol  Horace 
and  Maecenas,  and  consul  in  la  b.c.  He  was  known  as  a 
writer  of  elegies  and  epigrams,  and  his  contemporaries  believed 
him  capable  of  great  things  in  epic  The  author  of  the  pane- 
gyric on  Messalla  declares  Ruf  us  to  be  the  only  poet  fitted  to 
be  the  great  man's  Homer.  Rufus  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to- poetxy.  He  discussed  grammatical  questions  by 
corxespondence,  translated  the  rhetorical  manual  of  his  teacher 
ApoUodorus  of  Petgamum,  and  began  a  treatise  on  medicinal 
plants,  dedicated  to  Augustus.  Horace  addressed  to  him  the 
ninth  ode  of  the  second  book. 

Fragments  in  R.  Wdchert,  fodarum  LaHnorum  Vibu  a  Qtrmmum 
Rdigmae  (1830):  R.  Unger,  Dt  C.  Valgii  Rufi  PoemaHs  (1S48); 
O.  Ribbeck,  GackickU  der  rdmischen  Dicktune  (1889).  ii. :  M.  Schana, 
CesckiekU  der  rdmiscken  LiUtrahtr  (1899).  i>-  >;  Teuffei.  HisL  of 
Roman  IMenUtm  (Eog.  trans.,  1900),  241. 

RUFUS,  LUCIUS  VARIU8  (c  74-14  B.C.),  Roman  poet  of 
the  Augustan  age.  He  was  the  friend  of  Virgil,  after  whose 
death  he  and  Ptotius  Tucca  prepared  the  Aeneid  for  publica- 
tion, and  of  Horace,  for  whom  he  and  Virgil  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  Maecenas.  Horace  q>eaks  of  him  as  a  master  of 
epic  and  the  only  poet  capably  of  celebrating  the  achievements 
of  Vipsanlus  Agrippa  (Odes,  i.  6);  Virgil  (under  the  name  of 
Lyddas,  Ed.  ix.  35)  riegiets  that  he  had  hitherto  produced 
nothing  comparable  to  the  work  of  Varius  or  Helvius  Cinna. 
From  Macrobius  {Saturnalia,  vi.  x,  39;  a,  19)  we  learn  that 
Varius  composed  an  epic  poem  De  Morle,  some  lines  of  which 
are  quoted  as  ha>dng  been  imitated  or  appropriated  by  Virgfl; 
Horace  {Sat.  i.  xo,  43)  probably  alludes  to  another  epic,  and, 
according  to  the  scholiaist  on  Epistles,  i.  x6,  27^29,  these  three 
lines  are  taken  bodily  from  a  panegyric  of  Varius  on  Augustus. 
But  his  most  famous  literary  production  was  thd  tragedy 
Tkyestes,  which  Quintili^n  {Inst.  Orat.  z.  x,  98)  declares  fit  to 
rank  with  any  of  thje  Greek  tragedies.  The  didascalia  (which  is 
preserved  in  a  Paris  MS.)  informs  us  that  it  was  produced  at 
the  games  celebrated  (29  B.C.)  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  the 
victory  at  Actium,  and  that  Varius  received  a  present  of  a 
itaillion  sestextte  f rom  the  emperor. 

-  Fragments  in  E.  BAhrens,  Frag.  Pcetamm  Romanorum  (1886); 
monographs  by  A.  Wdchert  (1836)  and  R  Unger  (1870,  x878i_i898) ; 
M.  Schana,  ^hichtg  dtr  rdmiscken  Utterahit  (1899),  ^  <  I  Teuffd, 
Hist,  cf  Roman  Ldteratnre  (Eng.  tcans.,  f  900),  223. 

RUO,  a  term  of  Scandinavian  origin  (cf.  Swed.  rugg*  loug^ 
hair;  Norw.  diaL  rugga,  rough),  and  probably  connected  with 
*'  rou|^  "  and  "  rag,"  originaUy  for  ^  kind  of  coarse  woollen 
material,  like  frieze;  hence  it  is  used  of  a  piece  of  thick  material 
osed  as  a  wt^>  or  covering  for  the  knees  or  body  in  travelling 
or  in  bed,  and  tspedaJfy  for.  a  .thick  mat  or  small-sized  carpet 
laid  on  the  floor  (see  Caspbt). 

RUOBT,  a  market  town  in  the  Rugoy  parliamentary  division 
of  Warwickshire,  England,  finely  situated  on  a' tableland 
rising  from  the  S.  haak  of  the  Avon,  near  the  Oxford  CanaL 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  16,836.  It  is  an  important 
junction  on  the  London  &  Northr Western  railway,  by  which 
it  is  82}  m.  N.W.  from  London;  it  is  served  also  by  the  Great 
Central  railway  und  by  a  branch  of  the  Midland  railway  from 
]>elcester. 

The  boys',  school,  ranking  as  one  of  the  most  famous  public 
schools  in. England,  was  founded  and  endowed  under  the  will 
(x  567)  of  Laurence  Sheriff;  a  nierchant  grocer  and  servant  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  native' either  of  Rugby  or  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Brownsovier.  The  endowment  consisted  of 
the  parsonage  of  Brownsover,'S)ieriff's  mansion  house  in  Rugby, 
and  one-third  (8  acres)  of  his  estate  in  Middlesex,  near  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  London,  which,  being  let  on .  building 
lesaes,  gradually  increaaed  to  about  X5000  a  year.    The  fuU. 


endowment  was  obtained  in '1653.  The  school  originally 
stood  opposite  the  parish  church,  and  was  resooved  to  its 
present  site  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town  between  1740  and  17  sa- 
in X809  it  was  rebuilt  from  designs  by  Henry  Hakewill  (X77X- 
X  830);  the  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Lawrence,  was  added  in 
1820.  At  the  tercentenaxy  of  the  school  in  1867  subscriptions 
were  set  on  foot  for  founding  scholarships,  building  adctitional 
schoolrooms,  rebuilding  or  enlarging  the  chapel  and  other 
objects.  The  chapel  was  rebuilt  and  reconsecrated  in  X872, 
and  further  additions  were  made  in  X8I98.  A  swimming  bath 
was  erected  in  .1876;  the  Temple  obaervatoiy,  containing  a 
fine  equatorial  refractor  by  Alvan  ChA,  was  built  in  1877, 
and  the  Temple  reading-room  with  the  art  museum  in  1878. 
The  workshops  underneath  the  gymnasium  were  opened  in 
x88o,  and  a'  new  big  school'  and  class-rooms  were  erected  in 
1885.  From  about  70  to  X777  th^  numbers  attending  the 
school,  have  increased  to  nearly  600.  A  great  impulse  was 
C^ven  to  the  progress  of  the  school  during  the  headmasterriiip 
of  Thomas  Arnold,  1827-42.  Among  ArxK>ld^s  successors  were 
Archibald  Campbell  Tait  and  Frederick  Temple,  both  after- 
wards archbishops  of  Canterbuxy. 

The  parish  church  of  St  Andrew  was  rebuilt  from  designs 
by  W.  Butterfield  and  reconsecrated  in  1879.  A  tower  imd 
spue  were  added  in  1895.  An  aisle  commemorates  Johii 
Moultrie  (1799-ZS74),  rector,  widely  known  as  the  "poet 
pastor."  The  church  of  Holy  Trinity  is  by  jSir  tj'.  G.  Scott, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Marie  by  A.  W.  Pugiiu 
Trade  is  mainly  agricultural;  there  is  a  large  cattle  market, 
and  several  fairs  are  held  annually. 

The  eariy  history  of  Rugby  is  olMCure,  but  a  settlement  of  the 
Danes  a  presumed  from  the  name,  and  from  the  nei^bouring  tract 
of  Dansmore  Heath  (Dancsmoor).  Rugby  was  originaUy  a  hamlet 
of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Clifton-on-Dunsniore,'and  is  separately 
treated  of  as  such  in  Domesday  Book.  Emaldus  de  Bosco  (Emald 
de  Bois),  lord  of  the  manor  ot  Clifton,  seems  to  have  erected  the 
first  chapel  in  Rugby,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  about  1140.  It 
was  afterwards  granted  by  him,  with  certain  lands,  to  endow  the 
abbey  of  St  Mary,  Leicester,  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  his 
successors  and  by  royal  charter  of  Henry  II.  In  the  second  year 
of  King  John  (1200)  aauit  took  place  between  Henry  de  Rokeby, 
lord  of  the  manor  ot  Rugby,  and  Paul,  abbot  of  St  Mary,  Leicester, 
which  resulted  in  the  former  obtaining  possession  of  the  advowson 
'of  Rugby,  on  condition  of  homage  and  service  to  the  abbot  of 
Leicester.  By  virtue  of  this  agreement  the  chapel  was  converted 
into  a  parish  church  and  the  vicara^  into  a  recttvy* 

RUOB.  ARNOLD  (1802-1880),  German  philosopher  and 
political  writer,  was  bom  at  Bexgen,  in  the  island  of  RQgefn, 
on  the  13th  of  September  x8o2.  He  studied  at  Halle,  Jena 
and  Heidelberg,  and  became  an  adherent  of  the  party  which 
sought  to  create  a  free  and  imited  Genxuny.  For  his  zeal  he 
was  confined  for  five  years  in  the  fortress  of  Kolberg,  where  he 
studied  Plato  and  the  Greek  poets.  On  his  release  in  X830 
he  published  Schill  und  die  Seinen,  a  tragedy,  and  a  translation 
of  Oedipus  in  CoUmus.  Ruge  settled  in  Halld,  where  in  X837 
with  E.  T.  Echtermeyer  he  founded  the  HqUesdie  JakrbScher 
far  dentscka  Kunst  und  Wissensckaft.  In  this  periodical  he 
discussed  the  questions  of  the  time  from  thp  point  of  View  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy.  The  JakrbOdiar  was  detested  by  the 
orthodox  party  in  Prussia;  and  was  finally  suppressed  by 
the  Saxon  government  in  1843.  In  Paris  Ruge  tried  to  act 
with  Karl  Marx  as  00-editor  ^f  the  Deutsck-FranzdsisdU  Jakt" 
backer,  but  bad  little  sympathy  with  Marx's  socialistic  theories, 
and  soon  left  hixn.  In  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848 
be  organized  the  Extreme  Left  in  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
and  for  some  time  he  lived  in  Berlin  as  the  editor  of  the  Die 
Reform.  The  Prussian  govemxhent  intervened  and  Ruge  soon 
af terwaxxis  left  for  Paris,  hoping,  through  his  fxjpnd  Alexandre 
Ledru-Rollin,  to  establish  relations  between  (krman  and 
French  republicans;  but  in  1849  both  Ledru-Rollin  and  Ruge 
had  to  take  refuge  in  London.  Here,  in  company  with  Giuseppe 
Mazzini  and  other  advanced  politicians,  tlM^  formed  a  "  Euro- 
pean Democratic  Comxnittee."  From  this  Ruge  soon  withdrew, 
and  in  1850  went  to  Brighton,  where  be  supjported  himadf 
by  teadung  and  writing:  _  In  1866  and  XJ870  he  vigoiomljr 
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supported  Prussia  against  Austria,  and  Germany  against  France. 
In  his  last  years  he  received  from  the  German  government 
a  pension  of  xooo  marks.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  December  1880. 

Ruge  was  a  leader  in  religious  and  political  liberalism,  but  did 
not  (uoduce  any  work  of  enduring  importance.  In  1846-4B  hia 
Gesammdte  Schnflen  were  published  in  ten  volumes.  After  this 
time  he  wrote,  among  other  books,  Unser  System,  Revolutumji- 
navdlen.  Die  Loge  des  Humanismus,  and  Aus  fruherer  Zeii  (his 
memoirs).  He  also  wrote  many  poems,  and  several  dramas  and 
romances,  and  translated  into  German  various  English  works, 
ixKluding  the  Letters  of  Junius  and  Buckle's  History  of  CiviUatUum. 
His  Letters  and  Diary  (1825-80)  were  published  by  Paul  Nerrlich 
fBerlin,  i885-«7).  .—-....- 

(Stuttgart,  1891). 


A.  W.  Bolin's  L.  Feuerhack,  pp.  127-52 


RUOELBY,  a  market  town  in  the  Lichfield  parliamentary 
division  of  Staffordshire,  England,  in  the  Trent  valley.  Pop. 
of  urban  district  (1901),  4447.  The  London  &  NorthrWestern 
railway  1^  stations  on  the  main  line  (Trent  Valley,  124)  m. 
N.W.  from  London),  and  at  the  town,  on  a  branch  line  to 
Walsall.  The  Grand  Trunk  canal  here  follows  the  Trent.  To 
the  S.W.  lie  the  hills  of  Cannock  Chase.  The  church  of  St 
Augustine  is  modem;  of  the  parish  church  of  the  14th  century 
only  the  tower  and  chancel  remain.  The  municipal  offices, 
market  hall  and  assembly-room  are  contained  in  one  building 
(1879).  A  grammar  school  was  founded  in  i6xx.  There  are 
ironfoundries,  corn-mills  and  tanneries;  and  the  parish  includes 
several  collieries.. 

ROGEN*  an  island  of  Germany,  in  the  Baltic,  immediately 
opposite  Stralsund,  x|  m.  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Pomerania 
in  Prussia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  Strelasund, 
or  Bodden.  Its  shape  is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  its  coast- 
line is  broken  by  numerous  bays  and  peninsiilas,  sometimes 
of  considerable  size.  The  general  name  is  applied  by  the 
natives  only  to  the  roughly  triangular  main  trunk  of  the  island, 
while  the  larger  peninsulas,  the  landward  extremities  of  which 
taper  to  narrow  necks  of  land,  are  considered  to  be  as  distinct 
from  RUgen  as  the  various  adjacent  smaller  islands  which  are 
also  included  for  statbtical  purposes  under  the  name.  The 
chief  peninsulas  are  those  of  Jasmund  and  Wittow  on  the  north, 
and  Mdnchgut,  at  one  time  the  property  of  the  monastery  of 
Eldena,  on  the  south-east;  and  the  chief  neighbouring  islands 
are  Ummanz  and  Hiddensee,  both  off  the  north-west  coast. 
Rilgen  is  the  largest  island  in  Germany.  Its  greatest  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  32  m.;  its  greatest  breadth  is  25I  m.;  and 
its  area  is  377  sq.  m.  llie  suriade  gradually  rises  towards  the 
west  to  Rugard  (335  ft.) — the  "  eye  of  RUgen  "—near  Bergen, 
but  the  highest  point  is  the  Hertaburg  (505  ft.)  in  Jasmund. 
Erratic  blocks  are  scattered  throughout  the  island,  and  the 
roads  are  made  with  granite.  Though  much  of  Rilgen  is  flat 
and  sandy,  the  fine  beech  woods  which  cover  a  great  part  of 
it,  and  the  bold  northern  coast  scenery  combine  with  the 
convenient  sea-bathing  offered  by  the  various  villages  around 
the  coast  to  attract  large  numbers  of  visitors.  The  most  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  part  of  the  island  is  the  i>eninsula  of  Jasmund, 
which  terminates  to  the  north  in  the  Stubbenkammer  (Slavonic 
for  "  rock  steps  "),  a  sheer  chalk  cliff,  the  summit  of  which,  the 
K5nigsstuhl,  is  420  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  east  of  Jasmund  Is 
clothed  with  an  extensive  beech  wood  called  the  Stubbenitz, 
in  which  lies  the  iBorg,  or  Herta  Lake.  Connected  with  Jas- 
mund by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Schabe  to  the  west  is  the 
peninsula  of  Wittow,  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  island.  At 
its  north-west  extremity  rises  the  height  of  Arcona,  with  a 
lighthouse. 

A  ferry  connects  the  island  with .  Stralsund,  and  from  the 
landing-stage  at  AltefiLhr  a  railway  traverses  the  island,  passing 
the  capital  Bergen  to  Sassnitz,  on  the  north-east  coast.  Hence 
a  regular  steamboat  service  connects  with  Trelleborg  in  Sweden^ 
thus  affording  direct  communication  between  BerUn  and  Stock- 
holm. The  other  chief  places  are  Garz,  Sagard,  Gingst  and 
Putbus,  the  last  being  the  old  capital  of  a  barony  of  the 
princes  of  Putbus.  Sassnitz,  Gdhren,  Sellin  and  Lauterbach- 
Putbus  are  among  the  favourite  bathing  resorts.  Schoritz  was 
Xhe_birthplace  ol  the  patriot  and  poet,  Ernst  Morits  Amdt. 


Ecclesiastically  ROgen  Is  divided  into  75  parisTicit,  in  wUch  the 
pastoral  succession  is  said  to  be  almost  hereditary.  The  in- 
habitants are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  maijland  by 
peculiarities  of  dialect,  costume  and  habits;  and  even  the 
various  peninsulas  differ  from  each  other  in  these  particulais. 
The  peninsula  of  Mdnchgut  has  best  preserved  its  peculiarities; 
but  there,  too,  primitive  simplicity  is  yielding  to  the  inflneoce 
of  the  aimual  stream  of  summer  visitors.  The  inhalritasts 
raise  some  cattle,  and  RUgen  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
geese;  but  the  only  really  considerable  indu^iy  is  fishing,— 
the  herring-fishery  being  especially  important.  RUjgen.  with 
the  neighbouring  islands,  forms  a  governmental  departmcat, 
with  a  population  (1905)  of  47,023. 

The  original  CSermanic  inhabitants  of  RUgen  were  dssposaeased  by 
Slavs;  and  the<ne  arc  still  various  relics  of  the  long  reign  of  pagaona 
that  ensued.  In  the  Stubbenitz  and  elsewhere  Huns*  or  giaiits' 
graves  are  common;  and  near  the  Hertha  Lake  are  the  mtnsaf 
an  ancient  edifice  which  some  have  sought  to  identify  with  the  duiae 
of  the  heathen  deity  Hertha  or  Nertnus^  refcrreQ  to  by  Tadna. 
On  Aroona  in  Wittow  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress,  endosisg 
a  temple  which  was  destroyed  in  1 168  by  the  Danish  king  Waldemar  L. 
when  he  made  himself  master  of  the  island.  RUgea  was  ruled  the 
by  a  succession  of  native  princes,  under  DaniA  supremacy,  oad 
X2i8.  After  being  for  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  PosBessioa  of 
a  branch  of  the  ruling  family  in  Pomerania,  it  was  naally  naited 
with  that  duchy  in  1478,  and  passed  with  it  into  the  pomctmub  of 
Sweden  in  1648.  >^tn  the  rest  of  Western  Pomennia  Rfkgea  to 
belonged  to  Prussia  since  1815. 

See  ¥oc\i.Rugensch-pommerscke  Cesckichlem  (6  vols.,  Leipaig, 
1861-72);  R.  Baler,  Die  Inset  Rugen  nock  Hirer  erckOdegischn 
Bedeutung  (Stralsund,  1886):  R.  Credner.  Ragem.  Exne  InseUtadu 
(Stuttgart.  1893);  Edwin  Mttller.  Di*  Jnsel  Rugen  (17th  ed..  Befis. 
1900):  Schuster,  Pakrer  durck  die  Insel  Riugen  (701  ed.,  Sccttia. 
1901):    Boll,  Die  Insel  R&gen   (Schwerin.    1858);     O.   Wendkr. 


kscktchU  Rigens  seii  der  HUesten  Zeii  (Bogen,  1805):  A.  Hass, 
Rugensche  Sagen  und  Mdrchen  (Greifswald.  1891) :  U.  John.Fca«se^ 
aus  Riiten  (Stettin,  1886);  and  £.  M.  Amdt,  Fairy  TaUtfremAe 
Isle  of  Ragen  (London,  1896). 

RUHLA*  a  town  of  Germany,  partly  in  the  dndqr  of  Saze- 
Weimar  abd  partly  in  that  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  Fop.  (1905) 
70X  7.  It  stretches  along  the  valley  of  the  Erb  in  the  T1iurxogi2B 
forest  8  m.  S.  of  Eisenach,  and  attracts  a  number  of  visaiocs 
owing  to  its  beautiful  natural  surroundings  and  its  misersl 
springs.  Its  staple  industry  is  the  making  <^  wooden  and 
meerschaum  pipes;  it  has  also  electrical  works,  and  some 
small  manufactures.  Ruhla,  which  is  known  lo^Oy  as  Die 
Ruklf  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  its  armourers,  aad 
subsequently  for  its  Sutlers. 

See  Ziegler,  Das  TULringenoalddorf  RMa  J^JbrtaAen,  1876). 

RUHNKENt  DAVID  (17  23-1798),  one  of  the  nkost  ilinstrios 
scholars  of  the  Netherlands,  was  of  Germsn  origin,  having  beea 
bom  in  Pomerania  in  1723.  His  parents  had  Urn  educated  to 
the  church,  but  after  two  3rears  at  the  university  oi  Wittcnbeig 
he  determined  to  live  the  life  of  a  scholar.  At  Wittecbeig 
Ruhnken  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  two  most  distinguished 
professors,  Ritter  and  Berger.  To  them  he  owed  a  thorotgb 
grounding  in  andent  history  and  Roman  antiquities  aad  liten- 
ture;  and  from  them  he  learned  a  pure  and  vivid  Latin  stjie. 
At  Wittenberg,  too,  Ruhnken  derived  valuable  mental  traiiucg 
from  study  in  mathematics  and  Roman  law.  Probably  noUL&g 
would  have  severed  him  from  his  surroundings  there  bet  a 
desire  which  daily  grdw  upon  him  to  explore  the  inmost  recedes 
of  Greek  literature.  Neither  at  Wittenberg  ikor  at  any  other 
German  university  was  Greek  in  that  age  seriously  stodKd. 
It  was  taught  in  the  main  to  students  in  diviiuty  for  the  sake  of 
the  Greek  Testament  and  the  early  fathers  of  the  cfaorcfa.  F.  A. 
Wolf  is  the  real  creator  of  Greek  scholaiship  in  ixiodcn  Geraaany. 
and  Porson's  gibe  that  "  the  Germans  in  Gre^  are  sadly  to 
seek  "  was  barbed  with  truth.  It  is  significant  of  Xht  state  of 
Hellenic  studies  in  (^ermany  in  1 743  that  thdr  leading  ezpocen'^ 
were  Gesner  and  Emesti.  Ruhnken  was  well  advised  by  his 
friends  at  Wittenberg  to  (seek  the  university  of  Lddm,  where 
stimulated  by  the  influence  of  Bentley,  the  great  scholar  Tiberi;s 
Hemsterhuis  had  founded  the  only  rnl  school  of  Greek  Ittizicg 
which  had  existed  on  the  Continent  «iinoe  the  days  of  Joae^ 
Scaliger  and  Isaac  Casaubon. 
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Poiiaps  no  twb  men  of  letters  ever  lived  in  doser  fiiend^liip 
than  Hemsterhuis  luid  Ruhsken  during  the  twenty-thxee  3reaxs 
which  passed  from  Ruhnken's  arrival  in  the  Netherlands  in 
X  743  to  the  death  of  Hemsterhuis  in  x  766.  A  few  years  made  it 
dear  that  Ruhnken  and  Valdienaer  were  the  two  pupils  of  the 
great  master  on  whom  his  inheritance  must  devolve.  As  his 
reputation  spreadi  many  efforts  were  made  to  attract  Ruhnken 
back  to  Germany,. but  after  settling  in  Leklen,  he  only  left 
the  country  once,  when  he  spent  a  year  in  Paris,  ransacking 
the  public  libraries  (x75s).  For  work  achieved,  this  year  of 
Ruhnken  may  compare  even  with  the  famous  year  which  Ritschl 
spent  in  Italy.  In  1757  Ruhnken  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
Greek,  to' assist  Hemsterhuis,  and  in  X76X  he  succeeded  Ouden- 
dorp,  with  the  title  of  **  ordinary  professor  of  history  and  do- 
quence,"  but  practically  aS  Latin  professor.  This  promotion 
drew  on  him  the  enmity  of  some  native  Netherlanders,  who 
deemed  themsdves  (not  without  some  show  of  reason)  to  possess 
stronger  daims  for  a  chair  of  Latin.  The  only  defence  made  by 
Ruhnken  was  to  publish  works  on  Latin  literature  which  eclipsed 
and  silenced  his  rivals.  In  1766  Valckenaer  succeeded  Hem- 
sterhuis in  the  Greek  chair.  The  intimacy  between  the  two 
colleagues  was  only  broken  by  Valckenaer's  death  in  1785,  and 
stood  without  strain  the  test  of  conmion  candidaturo  for  the 
office  (an  important  one  at  Ldden)  of  university  librarian',  in 
which  Ruhnken  was  successful.  Ruhnken's  later  years  were 
clouded  by  severe  domestic  misfortune,  and  by  the  political 
commotions  which,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land in  1780,  troubled  the  Netherlands  without  ceasing,  and 
threatened  to  exunguish  the  university  of  Ldden.    He  died  in 

1798.         . 

Personally;  Ruhnken  waA  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
being  a  reduse  or  a  pedant.  He  had  a  well-knit  and  even  hand- 
some frame,  attractive  manners  {though  sometimes  tinged 
with  irony),  and  a  nature  simple  and  healthy,  and  open  to  im- 
pressions from  all  sides.  Fond  of  sodety,  he  cared  little  to  what 
rank  his  associates  belonged,  if  they  were  genuine  men  in  whom 
he  might  find  something  to  learn.  His  biographer  even  says 
of  him  in  his  early  days  that  he  knew  how  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Sirens  Without  proving  traitor  to  the  Muses.  Life  in  the  open 
air  had  a  great  attraction  for  him;  he  was  fond  of  sport,  and 
would  sometimes  devote  tO  it  two  or  three  days  in  the  week. 
In  his  bearing  towards  other  schohus  Ruhnken  was  generous 
and  dignified,  distributing  literary  aid  with  a  free  hand,  and 
meeting  onslaughts  for  the  most  part  with  a  smile.  In  the 
records  of  learning  he  occupies  an  important  position.  He 
forms  a  prindpal  link  in  the  chain  which  ooxmects  Bentley  with 
the  modem  sdiolarship  of.  the  Continent.  The  spiiii  and  the 
aims  of  Hemsterhuis,  the  great  re\^ver  of  Continental  learning, 
were  committed  to  his  trust,  and  were  faithfully  maintained. 
He  greatly  widened  the  drcle  of  those  who  valued  taste  and 
precision  in  dansical  scholarship. .  He  powerfully  aided  the 
emandpation  of  Greek  studies  from  theology;  nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  he  first  in  modem  times  dared  to  think  of  rescuing 
Plato  from  the  hands  of  the  pTi)fe8sed  philosophers — ^inen  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  interpret  the  ancient  ssge  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote. 

Ruhnkeb'i  prindpal  worics  are  editions  of  (i)  Timaeus's  Lexicon 
vf  Platonic  WordSt  (a)  Thalelaeus  and  other  Gredc  commentators 
on  Roman  law,  (3)  Rutilius  Lupus  and  other  grammarians, 
(4)  Vdleius  Paterculus,  (^)  the  works  of  Muretus.  He  also  occupied 
himself  much  with  the  lustory  of  Greek  literature,  particulariy' the 
oratorical  literature,  with  the  Homeric  hymns,  the  schdia  dn  Plato 
and  the  Greek  and  Roman  grammarians  and  rhetoricians.  A  dis- 
covery famous  jn  its  time  was  that  in  the  text  of  the  work  of  Apsines 
on  riietoric  a  large  piece  of  a  work  by  Longinus  was  embedded. 
Modem  views  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Longinus  have  lessened 
the  interest  of  this  disooverY  without  lessening  Its  merit.  The 
biography  of  Ruhnken  was  wntten  by  his  great  pupil,  Wyttenbach, 
soon  alter  his  death.  G>  ^  R) 

RUHR,  a  river  of  Germany,  an  important  right-bank  tribu- 
tary of  the  lower  Rhine.  It  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  Winter- 
berg  in  the  Sauerland,  at  a  heij^t  of  about  3000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  first  takes  a  northerly  and  north-westerly  course,  and 
in  a  deep  and  well-wooded  valley  winds  psst  the  romantically 


situated  town  of  Ansbecg/'. Shortly  after  reaching  Nehdm  it 
bends  to  the  south-west,  courses  through  the  miUng  district 
around  Hagen,  and  recdvcs  from  the  Idt  the  waters  of  the  Lenne. 
Hence  in  a  tcwtuous  course  it  works  its  way  past  Witten,  Steele, 
Kettwig  and  Mfllhdm,  and,  after  a  course  of  142  m.,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Rhine  at  Ruhrort.  From  this  place  the  Ruhr 
canal  coxmects  it  with  Duisborg.  The  river  is  navigable  from 
Witten  downwards  (43  m.),  by  the  aid  of  deven  locks;  but 
navigation  is  often  greatly  impeded  through  dearth  of  water. 

RUHRORT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prolan  Rhine  province, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhine,  in  Uie  midst 
of  a  productive  coal  district,  15  m.  N.  of  Dttssddorf  and  is  £. 
of  Crddd  by  raiL  Ruhrort  has  the  largest  river  harbour  in 
Europe,, with  quays  extending  nearly  5  m.  along  the  river,  and 
it  is  the  prindpal  shipping  port  for  the  coal  of  the  Westphalian 
coalfidd,  which  is  despatched  in  the  fleet  of  steam-tugs  and 
barges  belonging  to  the  porL  The  coal  is  sent  prindpally  to 
South  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Grain  and  tmiber  are  also 
exported  iand  iron  ore  is  imported.  In  1905  the  port  was  entered 
and  cleared  by  over  27,000 .  vessels  of  7,4x8,065  tons.  The 
industries  of  the  town  indiide  large  iron  and  sted  works,  ship- 
building yards  and  taxmeries.  Ruhrort  has  three  Evangelical 
and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  several  schools  and 
public  institutions. 

Rurhort  is  first  mentioned  in  1379,  and  obtained  dvic  rights  in 
X 55X.  Haying  been  in  the  possession  of  the  counts  of  La  March, 
it  passed  into  that  of  Brandenburg  in  16x4.  In  X90S  it  was 
united  with  Duisburg  and  Mdderich  to-  form  a  sin^e  munid- 
pality,  the  Joint  population  being  4x,4x6. 

See  GeschukU  dicr  Stadt  Ruhrort  (Ruhrort,  1883). 

RUIZ,  JUAN  (c.  X283-C.  1350),  Spanish  poet,  was  bom  probably 
at  AlcalA  de  Henares,  and  became  arch-priest  of  Hita.  Thou^ 
he  draws  his  physical  portrait  in  the  Libro  de  buen  amoTf  he  gives 
no  exact  biographical  details.  It  may  be  inferred  from  his 
writings  that  he  was  not  an  exemplary  priest,  and  one  of  the 
manuscript  copies  of  his  poems  states  hat  he  was  imprisoned 
by  order  of  Gil  Albomoz,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  was  sentenced  for  his  irregularities  of  conduct,  or  on 
account  of  his  satirical  reflections  on  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  his  imprisonment. 
Albomoz  nominally  occupied  the  see  of  Toledo  from  X337  to 
X368,  but  he  fell  into  disgrace  in  1351  and  fled  to  Avignon. 
A  consideration  of  these  dromistances  points  to  the  probable 
conclusion  that  Ruiz  was  in  prison  from  x  33  7  to  X350,  but  this  is 
conjecture.  What  seems  established  is  that  he  finished  the 
Libra  de  buen  amor  in  X343  while  in  gad,  and  that  he  was  no 
longer  arch-priest  of  Hita  in  January  X35x;  it  is  assumed  that 
he  died  shortly  bdore  the  latter  date. 

Ruiz  is  by  far  the  most  eminent  poet  of  medieval  Spain.  His 
natural  gifts  were  supplemented  by  his  varied  culture;  he  dearly 
had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  colloquial  (and  perhaps  of 
literary)  Arabic;  his  classical  reading  was  apparently  not  exten- 
sive, but  he  knew  by  heart  the  Disiicha  of  Bionysius  Cato,  and 
admits  his  indebtedness  to  Ovid  and  to  the  De  Amore  ascribed  to 
Pamphilus;  his  references  to  Blanchefleur,  to  Tristan  and  to 
Yseult,  indicate  an  acquaintance  with  French  literature,  and  he 
utilizes  the  fabiiaux  with  remarkable  ddtness;  lastly,  he  adapts 
fables  and  apologues  from  Aesop,  from  Pedro  Alfonso's  Disciplina 
clcricalis,  and  from  medieval  bestiaries.  All  these  heterogeneous 
materials  are  fused  in  the  substance  of  his  versified  autobiography, 
into  whidi  he  intercalates  devout  songs,  parodies  of  epic  or  forensic 
formulae,  and  lyrical  digressions  on  every  aspect  of  life.  Ruiz,  in 
fact,  offers  a  complete  picture  of  picaresque  sodety  in  Spain  during 
the  first  half  of  the  X4th  century,  and  his  impartial  irony  lends 
a  deeper  tone  to  his  rich  colouring.  He  knows  the  weaknesses 
of  both  dergy  and  laity,  and  he  dwells  with  equal  complacency 
on  the  amorous  adventures  of  great  ladies,  on  the  perverse 
intrigues  arranged  by  demure  nuns  behind  their  convent  walls, 
and  on  the  simpler  instinctive  animalism  of  country  lasses  and 
Moorish  dandng-gids.  In  addition  to  the  faculty  of  genial 
observation  Ruiz  has  the  gift  of  creating  characters  and  pre- 
senting types  of  human  luiture:  from  his  Don  Fur6n  is  derived 
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the  hungry  gentlenum  In  LatanBo  ie  Tormet,  in'  Don  Md6n 
and  Dofia£ndxin&  he  anticipates  Calisto  and  Melibea  in  the 
Cdeslinay  and  Celestina  herself  is  developed  from  Ruiz'  Trota- 
conventos.  Moreover,  Rule  was  justly  proud  of  his  metrical 
innovations.  The  Libro  de  buen  amor  is  mainly  written  in  the 
euadema  via  modelled  on  the  French  alexandrine,  but  he  im- 
parts to  the  measure  a  variety  and  rapidity  previ6\nly  unknown 
in  Spanish,  and  he  experiments  by  introdudng  intenud  rhymes 
or  1^  shortening  the  fourth  line  into  an  octoayllabic  verse;  or  he 
boldly  recasts  the  form  of  the  stanza,  extending  it  to  six  or  seven 
lines  with  alternate  verses  of  eight  and  five  syllables.  3ut  his 
technical  dull  never  sinks  to  triviality.  AH  his  writing  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  unique  personality,  and,  if  he  never  attempts  a 
sublime  flight,  he  conveys  with  contagious  force  his  enthusiasm 
for  life  under  any  cohititiona — in  town,  country,  vagabondage 
or  gad. 

His  influence  Is  visibly  in  El  Corhacka^  the  work  of  another 
jovial  goUard,  Alphonso  Martinez  de  Toledo,  arch-imest  of 
Talavera,  who  wrote  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  Libro 
d€  Imen  amor  was  imitated  by  the  aulhor  of  the  Cde^tui, 
Ruiz  is  mentioned  with  respect  t^  Santillana,  and  that  his  reputa- 
tion extended  beyond  Spain  u'proved  by  the  surviving  fragment^ 
of  a  Portuguese  version  of  the  Libro  de  buem  amor.  By  some ' 
strange  accident  he  was  neglected,  and  apparently  forgotten, 
till  1790,  when  an  expurgated  edition  of  his  poems  was  published 
1^  Tom&s  Antonio  Sanchez;  from  that  date  his  fame  has 
steadily  increased,  and  by  the  tmanimous  verdict  of  all  competent 
judges  he  is  now  ranked  .as  the  greatest  Spanish  poet  of  his 
century. 

An  aocurate  edition  of  hit  works. «^  published  by  M.  Tean 
Ducamin  at  Toulouse  in  1901,  and  he  it  the  wbject  of  ar.  D.  Julio 
Puyol  y  Alonso^i  critical  study.  El  Arcipreste  do  Hita  (Madrid, 
1906).  U-F.-K.) 

RUKWA  (sometimes  also  Rikwa  and  Hikwa),  a  shallow 
lake  in  (Serman.  East  Africa,  lying  2650  ft.  above  the  sea  in  a 
N.W.  continuation  of  the  rift-valley  which  contains  Lake  Nyasa. 
The  sides  of  the  valley  here  run  in  steep  parallel  walls  30  to  40  m. 
apart,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  leaving  between  them  a  level  plain 
extending  from  about  7P  to  8|^  S.  This  whole  area  was 
probably  once  covered  by  the  lake,  but  this  has  shrunk  so  that 
the  permanent  water  occupies  only  a  space  of  30  m.  by  rs  at  the 
S.  immediately  under  the  £,  escarpment.  In  the  rains  its  extends 
some  40  m.  farther  N.,  and  the  north,  of  the  plain  is  likewise  then 
covered  with  water  to  a  depth  of  about  4  ft.  The  rest  of  the 
plain  is  a  bare  expanse  intensely  heated  by  the  sun  in  the  dry 
season,  and  forming  a  tract  of  foul  mud  near  the  lake  shores. 
But  in  1903-4  the  level  of  the  lake  rose  so  that  the  waters  covered 
th^  whole  depression.  The  lake  has  two  large  feeders,  one 
coming  from  the  W.,  the  other  from  the  S.£.  The  W.  feeder, 
the  Saisi,  or  Momba,  rises  in  80*  50'  S^  31*  30'  E.,  and  traverses 
a  winding  valley  cut  out  of  the  high  plateau  between  lakes 
Nyasa  and  Tanganyika.  It  enters  the  lake  on  its  N.W.  side. 
The  other  chief  feeder,  the  Songwe,  rises  in  9^  8'  S.,  33*  30'  E. 
on  the  same  plateau  as  the  Saisi  and  flows  N.W.,  entering  Rukwa 
at  its  S.  end.  The  Songwe  is  joined  about  50  m.  about  its  mouth 
by  the  Rupa,  whose  head-waters  are  in  the  hi|^-lying  land  N.E. 
of  Rukwa.  The  maximum  depth  of  the  lake  is  about  10). ft. 
Its  water  is  very  brackish  and  of  a  milky  colour  from  the  mud 
stirred  up  by  the  wind.  It  contains  great  quantities  of  fish. 
First  seen  from  the  north  by  Joseph  Thomson  in  x88o,  it  was 
visited  by  Or  Kaiser,  a  German,  in  1882,  and  has  since  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  various  British  and  German  travellers. 

See  B«Kleitworte  zu  der  Karte  der  Gebiete  am  >adlichen  Tangan- 
jika-  und  Rukwa-See,"  by  Paul  Sprigade,  in  MiUed.  v.  Foruk.  «. 
Cdekrien  a.  d.  deutuhen  SchmtiidniteH  (Berlin,  1904),  with  map  on 
the  scale  of  i  :500,00a 

RULHiftRB  (or  RuimisES),  CLAUDE  CARLOMAN  DB;(x735- 
1 791),  French  poet  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Bondy,  near 
Paris,  on  the  X2th  of  June  1735.  He  became  aide-de-camp  to 
Marshal  Richelieu,  whom  he  followed  through  the  Hanoverian 
campaign  of  1757  and  to  his  government  at  Bordeaux  in  1758; 
and  at  twenty-five  he  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  as-  secretary 
of  legation.    Here  he  actually  saw  the  revolution. which  seated 


Catherine  II.  on  the  throne,  and  thus  obtained  the  facts  d 
Anetdolos  sur  la  rMutum  de  Russie  em  1762.  Catherine  made 
repeated  efforts  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  MS.,  whkk 
remained  unpublished  tmtil  after  the  empress's  death.  Rsl- 
hiire  became  secretary  to  the  oomte  de  RrovcDce  (af teiwiids 
Louis  XVIU.)  in  1773,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  Acadeoiy 
in  1787.  The  later  yean  of  his  life  were  spent  ddefly  in  Pari^ 
where  he  held  an  appointment  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  west 
much  into  society;  but  he  visited  Germany  and  Poland  ja 
1776.  His  unfinished  Histoire  de  Panarckie  de  Poiopte  (4  wb^ 
1807)  was  published  posthumously  under  the  editonhip  d 
P.  C.  F.  Daunou.  The  only  important  historical  wnk  whkh 
he  published  during  his  lifetime  was  his  SdaueisxmutUs  hu- 
loriques  sur  le$  causes  de  la  rieoeaUon  de  FidiS  de  Namies  . . . 
(2  vols.,  X788),  undertaken  in  view  of  the  restonttion  to  tlic 
Protestants  of  their  civil  rii^ts.  Rulhiire  died  at  Bondy  as 
the  30th  of  January  1791. 

His  short  sketch  of  the  Russian  revolution  is  justly  xaaked 
among  the  masterpieces  of  the  kiiui  in  French.  Of  the  hxgB 
Poland  Carlyle,  as  justly,  complains  that  its  aUowance  of  f>a 
b  too  small  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  The  author  was  sbo 
a  fertile  writer  of  vers  de  soeiHi^  shwt  satires,  epigrams,  Ac 
and  he  had  a  considerable  reputation  among  tlie  witty  sad 
ill-natured  group  also  containing  Nicolas  Chamfoct,  AntoiDe 
de  Rivard,  Louis  Ren£  de  diampoenetz,  ftc  On  the  ocba 
hand  he  has  the  credit  of  caring  for  J.  J.  Roosaean  in  his  monat 
old  age,  until  Rousseau  as  usual  quurelled  with  him. 

Rulhiere's  works  were  edited,  with  a  notice  bjr  P.  R.  Angdo.  h 
1819  (Paris,  6  vols,  8vo).  tlie  Russiam  Reaelutiom  may  be  fooad 
in  the  CMs-d'muore  histdriqmes  of  the  Collection  Didoc,  aad  tkc 
Poland,  with  title  altered  to  Rbtoliiiiiotu  de  Peloffu,  in  the  aa* 
collection.  See  also  a  notice  by  Eugtoe  A«e  pccnaBed  to  ma  editia 
1890)  of  Ruihi^'s  AneedoUs  sur  k  UarkkaTdo  RirhaKrm;  Ssitfe* 
Bcuve,  Causeries  du  lututi  (voL  iv.). 

RULLUS,  PUBUU8  SBRVILIUt,  Roman  txibiine  of  the 
peo|de  in  64  B.C.,  well  known  as  the  proposer  of  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  agrarian  laws  brought  forward  in  Romsa 
history.  This  law  provided  for  the  estaUiahmeat  of  a  cos- 
mission  of  ten,  empowered  to  purchase  land  in  Italy  for  db- 
tribution  amongst  the  poorer  citizens  and  for  the  fonndarioa 
of  colonies.  Its  professed  object  was  to  dear  Rome  of  the 
large  number  of  pauper  dtizens,  who  formed  a  standing  racnicr 
to  peace.  The  membera  of  the  commission  were  to  be  invested 
with  powers  so  extensive  that  Cicen>  spake  at  them  as  les 
"  kings."  They  were  to  be  elected  for  five'years  ^  seveatces 
of  the  tribes  chosen  by  lot  from  the  thirty-five;  the  impetion 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  them  by  the  lex  orMfo,  together 
with  judicial  powers  and  the  rank  of  pcactor.  Otely  thoe 
were  eligible  who  personally  gave  in  their  nansea*  a  dsas 
obviously  intended  to  exdude  Pompey,  iriw  waa  at  the  tiaie 
absent  in  the  East.  In  fact,  the  commisakm  aa  n  whok  vis 
intended  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  his  power.  X1>e  only  land 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill  was  the  Agex  ^t"T^*°« 
and  the  Aget  Stellatis,  where  5000  dtixens  were  to  be  settled 
at  once,  but  as  these  were  utteriy  insoffident,  other  laadi 
were  to  be  acquired  by  purchase.  The  necessary  money  *is 
to  be  found  by  the  sale  of  all  the  public  property  in  Italy  wfakh 
had  been  ordeiged  to  be  sold  by  resolutions  of  the  -senate  (ia 
81,  or  subsequently),  but  which  the  fear  of  unpopalaxity  hid 
deterred  the  consuls  from  selling;  by  the  sale  of  lands,  ftc 
in  the  provinces  which  had  become  pubCc  property  since  SS. 
and  even  of  the  domains  acquired  during  the  Mithndatic 
war.  A  q)ecial  artide,  the  object  of  which  was  to  padfr 
those  who  had  recdved  granta  of  laixi  from  SaDn,  dechxcd 
such  possesmons  to  be  private  property,  for  which  uaupcaa 
tion  was  to  be  paid  in  case  of  surrender.  The  levmuts  of  the 
provinces  which  were  now  being  organized  by  Fsmpey,  sad 
the  booty  and  money  taken  or  recdved  by  geserab  durisf 
war  were  also^  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose.  .  The  places  ts 
which  colonies  were  to  be  sent  were  not  spcnfied  (with  the 
exception,  mentioned  above)^  so  that  the  oonunxssionefs  woold 
be  able  to  sdl  wherever  they  pleased,  and  it  waa  left  to  them 
to  dedde  what  was  public  or  private  prapcstj. 
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Ckxre  ddivBtd  fonr  4«Kba  igiliut  the  WD,  of  wUch 

three  uc  itill  atul,  >llbaiigli  the  Sraiit  mutiUted  U  the 
beginning.  Tbc  secoad  ii  the  most  importuil  for  the  hiUoiy 
ol  Ibe  tnU;  notbing  ll  known  nt  Ihe  founh.  Very  lillle 
enthiuj49m  wu  ihovn  Ln  the  jnalter  by  the  people,  wbo  pre- 
ferml  Ibe  di&tribuIiDn  o[  doLes  la  the  dty  to  the  proepect  of 
diitut  jUlounentL  One  of  the  tiibunca  even  threatened  to 
put  hi)  wto  on  the  bfli,  which  wu  witbdnwn  before  the  voting 
tooJc  place.  The  whole  iBiil  wil  obviously  a  political  move, 
probably  engineered  by  Caesar,  Ins  object  being  to  make  the 
democratic  leaden  the  mien  of  the  itale.  Although  Cacaar 
could  batdly  hive  eipectcd  tb«  bill  to  para,  the  ariitoiTalic 
party  would  be  uddled  with  the  odium  of  Rjecling  a  popular 
m^Aurr,  tpd  the  people  themselves  wotdd  be  more  ready  to 
welcome  a  proposal  by  Caesar  himself,  an  ejpectalioa  fulfilled 
by  the  passing  of  the  lex  Jialia  in  ^g,  wherel^  Caesar  at  least 
[uitly  succaeded  where  Rullulliad  tailed.  ^ 

See  the  oncuni  of  Cicero  Dt  Itn  rrreria.  wfth  Ihe  hitroducdoii 
in  G.  I-oqi's  cditiDn.  and  Ibe  mmt  aulhor'i  OttUn  ^  Ikt  Kimau 
Stptttlit.  ui.  p.  141;   Momsuea,  BiiL  0  ftimt.  bk.  v.  cfa.  Jj  an. 

RDM,  or  Rock  (Arab.  or-Ste),  a  vciy  indefinite  torn  In  use 
among  Maboounedana  at  different  dates  foi  Europeans  genoally 
and  foi  the  Byxantina  empire  in  particular;  at  one  thne  «ven 
lor  the  Seljuk  eminie  in  Asa  Minor,  and  now  foi  Cieeki  inhabit- 
ing Ottoman  teiritoiy.  When  the  Arabs  met  the  Byuntioe 
Greeks,  these  called  tbemtehres  'Poiiuai,  or  Romans,  t. 
reminiscence  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  of  the  founding  ol 
the  new  Rome  at  Byzantium.  The  Aiabs,  therefore,  called 
them  "the  ROm"  $»  1  race-name  (already  in  Kor.  xuc  i), 
their  tcnitory  "  the  land  ol  the  RDm,"  and  the  Mcditenancan 
"  the  Sea  ol  the  ROm."  The  original  indent  Greek)  they  called 
"  Vfln*n  "  (loniins),  the  andent  Romtnt,  "  ROm  "  and  tome- 
time)"Ia.tIoIytln"  (Latins).  Later,  iDumuch  as  Muslim  contact 
with  Ihe  Byianiine  Gredu  was  In  Asia  hlinoc,  the  term  ROm 
became  fiied  there  geographically  and  remained  even  alter  the 
conqueit  by  the  Seljuk  Turks,  so  that  their  territory  was  called 
the  land  ol  Ihe  Seljuks  ol  ROm.  But  as  Ihe  Mediterranean  was 
"  the  Sea  ol  the  ROm."  so  all  peoples  on  its  N.  coast  were  called 
iweepingly,  "  the  Rflm."  In  Spain  any  Christian  ilave-^ 
wb9  had  embraced  Isllm  was  named  Ramlya.  and  we  find  the 
crew  ol  a  Genoese  /essel  being  called  Romans  by  a  Muslim 
traveller.  The  crusades  iotroduixd  the  Fianki  {Ifraoja),  and 
later  Arabic  writers  recognise  them  and  theii  dviUntion  on 
the  N.  shore  ol  the  McditcrTanean  W.  from  Rome;  so  Ibn 
KhaldOn  in  Ihe  latter  part  ol  the  14th  century.  But  Rami  is 
still  used  in  Morocco  lor  a  Cbiiiliin  or  European  in  general, 
instead  of  the  now  elsoiJbete  commoner  Ijranjl.      (D.  B.  Ma.) 

HtJM  (sccording  to  Slieat,  a  corruption  of  Malay  brum  or- 
bram,  the  adjective  "ram,"  ij.  "queer,"  bang  adirtinct  word, 
In  Gipsy  rmw),  a  potable  qiirit  distillecl  chieSy  from  fennentnl 
cane-sugar.  It  is  mainly  the  produce  of  the  West  Ini^an  Islands, 
liot*bly  Jamaica,  and  of  Deraenra,     Ihere  arc  two  kinda  of 

"flavoured"  or  "German"  rum.  The  latlei'ls  used  almost 
entirely  for  purposes  of  blending  wilh  lighler  types  of  spiriL 
Compared  with  other  potilble  ^liriti  such  as  whisky  and  brandy, 
the  Jamaica  nuns  arc  distinguished  by  (Jieir  very  hi^  propor- 
tion ol  secondary  products,  particularly  of  the  compouod  esters. 
Among  the  latter  butyric  "ether"  (ethyl  butytate)  predomi- 
nate). The  Demerara  rums  are  of  a  lifter  character.  Rum 
ha)  a  deep  brown  colour  imparted  by  caramd  or  by  storage  in 
sherry  ca^s,  or,  most  generally,  by  both.  "  Tafia  "  i)  an  In. 
feriorquahtyolnimproducedinthoFrenchadonies,  "Negro" 
rufn,  which  is  Ihe  lowest  quality  of  all,  and  into  tbc  wash  for 
which  the  dlbrii  of  the  sugar-cane  enten,  Is  consumed  locally 
by  the  coloured  workers.  The  spirit  prepared  from  beel^ugar 
molatW)  caniut  be  regarded  as  mm,  [01,  imless  it  is  highly 
rectified,  it  poaesses  a  disagreeable  odinu  and  taste.  Fictitious 
rum  is,  bowerer,  sometimes  prepared  from  highly  rectified  beet 
spirit  and  run  "essence  "— a  miitun  of  *ni£dal  alers- (ethyl 
tiu^raie,  ftc).  Urch  baik  idl  ud  lo  aa.    Highly  rectified 


beet  virit  is  also  occasionaily  tned  for  blending  wllh  genuine 
rum,  particularly  with  the  *'  flavoured  "  or  "  German  "  rum. 
The  latter  name  origuiated  in  the  fact  that  this  kind  ol  rum  wis 
eiported  very  largely  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  ol  blending. 
The  geaend  composition  of  various  kind)  of  rum  la  manifest 
from  the  anneied  tables  The  consumption  of  rum  in  Ihe 
United  Kingdom  has  fallen  oS  considerably  of  late  years,  con- 
currently with  the  general  tendency  ol  the  public  towards 
lighter  ud  "  drier  "  skohoUc  beverages  (see  Snun). 

CoxrosnrON  or  Dipraam  Vaaiirras  or  Rim 
(Anllyn  by  W.  CoUbgwood  Wlliimti  d.  J.  Sk.  Citm.  /■& 

— .p.wa.1 


BUH&HU.  or  Rom 


a  iKumiiik 


kingdom  of  south- 
of  the  BsUian  Pen- 
insula,' and  on  the  Black  Sea.  Pop.  (iqio,  estimate)  6,850,00^ 
area,  about  so,7»  sq.  m.,  or  about  Sjoo  sq.  m.  leas  than  tbs 
combined  areas  of  En^iod  and  Wales.  Rumania  begins  OD 
the  seaward  side  wilh  a  band  of  territory  called  the  Dobrndji 
(4.T,);  and  broadens  westward  Into  the  form  of  a  blunted  cres- 
cent, it)  Dortbetn  horn  being  csHed  Moldavia,  its  (outhoa 
Wakchla. 


,ilcd. 


edge  of  Ibis  eresecAt  run  thB 

I,  iDwardi  Ihefr  wesiem  eitremi^* 

...rjorTniuylviDiaii  Aloe;  and  the 

ndary  is  formed  by  the  river  Prucb 
1  RuHia;  linher  »uih  by  die  KUia 
),  between  the  Didinidja  and  Ruiua. 

■eparalei  Ihe  Dobnidia 
-       Uie  wMt 


lev^  wllh  the  ; 

Dobnidja  en  its  r^t,  and  a  barren  plain,  ca , -rr-. 

on  its  Itf  L  It  ben  enclaae*  two  laive  swampy  island^  the  upper 
being  57  m..  the  kiwer  43  m.  long.  Both  have  an  average  breadth 
of  10  n.   Beyond  Galats,  tbe  river  again  ciims  eastward.  beaBching 

oul,  near  Tukca,  into  three  great  waterways,  whkh  wind  tfareugi 
■  iow.lying  alluvial  ddta  to  then.  The  nnthem  estuary  is  naoial 
Ihe  Kilia  Mouth;  the  central,  ibe  Sullna;  the  southern,  the  St 
George's.    Between  Verdorova  and  Ihe  Sulina  Mouth.  Ibe  Danube 


'  In  1004.  In  a  lecture  read  before  Ibe  Runaidan  Gcogiaphfeal 
Society,  M.  A.  Sniidia  showed  that  Rumania  sbould  not  be^duded 
in  Ihe  Bilkao  Peniuula,  when  it  is  plaeed  by  many  wrilen  and 
canogniphers.  Thb  view  was  accsMcd  by  Ibe  Sodety,  and  a  copy 
of  Ihe.lccluTe  was  lotwaided  to  all  similar  assodatlons  in  Eumpb 
See  A,  Sluidia,  £a  Knimamt  rn'oHmUnl  fof  4  to  /Iniamfs 
balktrnpu  (BucbaRM.  190s). 

■  I  J.  CauUnn. 


(PHYSICAL  FEATURES 


(tnlral  Ruauniui  plain.    In 


tbe  C»rp»lluiliii.  hy  my  of  the  Rothci 

(fiKli  or  SmM)  flowi  It»  aboul  340  m.  rn>in  iiiTraniylva 
•oum  Ihronch  Moldavia,  and  mau  the  Dinubc  ncarCiiliIi.i 

)va,   BiKrilu   CBiilriinl,    Troiwh    irwJ. 

nnkH  and  Buifu  on  ^c  »at;  and  the  W 


{BtrfeuAI)  on  die  c 


".^3h^ 


L    The  Dabnidji 
high  cryiUlliiu 


nek).  coviRd  with  Kdim 

IDWirdi  the  delta,  but  man 

Ibe  Bul^rian  tteppei  enen 

•null  riven  vhkb  drain  the 

d  the  delta  and  (teppn  beiong  to  tne  i^anuDian  flyiiecn.     ine 

coau  it  a  low4yinff  r^ion  of  tandSilla,  cnem  and  nunhn  wiih 

one  lagoon,  49  m.  long,  tonnected  hy  a  ihort  alream  wilh  the  St 

George  Mnulh.    Ita  outlet  on  the  sea  i>  named  the  Fortidje  Moulh 

ears  «M^I)  or  the  Danube.     North  of  this,  the  lagtnn  a  ulkd 
In  EJailm:  while  its  touthern  hall,  shut  oil  by  three  long  islands. 
ia  the  Blue  Lake  {Sinut  Osiro.in  Bulgarian). 

Apart  Irom  the  Dobradja.  ihe  whole  of  Rumania  Is  included  in 
the  mrthembasin  of  Ihe  klwer  Danube.  Il  coniisla  td  1  angle 
Inclined  plane  stretching  upwants.  with  a  nDTth-vcsicEly  direction, 
Imn  the  lelt  bank  of  the  river  la  the  summits  at  the  Curathianf. 
It  ii  divided  into  thiee  loiiet— neppe,  forest  and  alpine,  Tbe  lint 
begins  beyond  ibemud-aaliand  reed-bedi  which  line  the  mter'i  edge. 

kvri.  The  surface  it  a  yellow  ^y,  vitb  patchei  of  bnnni  or  dark 
grey,  oullien  of  Ihe  Rutuan  "  btadi  earth.  "  Ceieali,  chiefly  maiie, 
with  green  ^ops  and  lields  of  goiirdt.  alternate  triib  fallow  land 


ijUrlu  pkiMJira  miiuiiu    (1901).    pp.    , 
ffmll  lur  lu  leminu  Irrlavll  i$  Rutmaiit 
"Observalkliu  relatives  i  la  sliuctuR   ' 
mlla  (Roununie)  el  dei  Carjitlhet  rc_ 
frami,  att.  4,  vcL  Iv.  (lyotlijfi.  54-n. 


riHsr.'z^Jr: 


AGRICULTURE:  LAND  TENURE]  RUMANIA 

Ti'S*;  lununa.  Sj";  winter,  >7'S*.  Pof  (boot  IJS  ^«yi 


Tht  i«U  m  icvcic,  the  Duube  bdn^  oftea  uxbound  foe  innx 
month*.    Thn  ninfiUJ.  which  h  butviat  ia  Bummc    ftvcnca 

Foiiaa.— In  id  fauna.  Walachii  bu  (it  mon  affinity  to  tbeUndi 
lying  nulh  ol  Iha  Danube  than  lo  Tnniylvania,  nlihnuBh  Rvnal 
•pectei  of  Gaudiiia.  once  rt^rded  aa  exclutively  Traniy  vnnian 
are  found  itmlh  of  the  Carpithiant.  Moldavia  and  the  Baragan 
Sttppe  reaembie  the  Ruwut  prairia  in  tlieir  variety  of  moUukca 
and  the  kiwer  Itindt  of  mammali.    Over  40  epedca  of  frethwater 

The  lakffl  of  the  Dobnidja  likewiie  abound  in  moUuaca  parent 
formi,  in  many  caicfl,  of  qxciei  which  TeappeaT,  [reatly  modUied 
in  the  Black  Sea.  loiect  lite  i)  nmewhal  le»  irmariuWe  but 
t«ide<  a  diiiinctivn  renin  of  Ortbopteia  (/OfiiKu  UmpeiaT) 
■here  ire  Kveial  liindi  of  weevila(CurciiUoiiidae),aaid  to  be  peculiar 

4  varieiiet  of  crowi.  ;  of  worbkn,  7  of  wmdpecken.  9  ct  buntinfi, 
4  of  falconi,  and  5  of  eaglet;  while  among  the  hoAa  of  wunrfowl 
which  people  (he  manhei  of  the  Danube  an  9  varielia  o(  ducka, 
and  4  of  nLlB.     Roc^deer,  (ous  and  wotvei  find  ibelter  In  tha 


1B9S,  imprc 


ViniKifi.— The  minenl  wcaltfof  Ruaa^  Uea'cUefly  tn  tte 
mountaina.  Petroleum,  lalt,  lignite  and  bmwn  coal  an  lajgeiy 
worked.  DvpDsti'of  rock-aalt,  a  vakiable  govenimait  monopoly, 
■tTetch  fr^Ri  the  denirtmeDt  of  Snceavn  -Id  nortbera  Moldavia  to 
that  of  GoTJiu  in  Walachia,  and  ane  mined  in  the  departmenti  of 
Bacau,  Pnhovi  and  Rlnuucti  Stral.  The  preteDcaaf  petroleumi 
indicated  by  many  ancient  worldngi  in  tlK  ihape  of  ihallow  hand 
dug  wtHn.  can  be  tiaced  continitouilv  at  the  foot  of  the  Tnnivl 
vanian  Alpa.  from  Tumu  Severin  into  Bukovina.  Rumana  claim 
for  their  prrwlvct  a  higher  percentue  of  pure  oil  than  ji  found  n 
the  American,  Galician  and  CaucaMn  wejbi  and,  although  Amen 

■-'^"T  nearly  destroyed  thia  nduMry  between  1B71  and 

method!  and  legulalion'favounng  the  iniiaduclwn 
Lai  enabled  it  to  ncover.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
he  Rumanian  petroleum  depontfl 'weie  among  the 
I  In  the  world.  The  induttiy  ti  earned  on  by 
:n  aa  well  aa  by  the  Mate,  the  American  Standard 
leini  largely  interened.  Tbe  total  output  coming 
le  departmenta  of  Bacau,  Bumi,  Kmboi^tia  and 

'--  — H  in  1900.  6IS,00>}  in  190J,  and 

rith  petroleum  ia'Uolcente  con 

icite  beda,  tboiC  in  tbe  Gortiu 
bcni,  am   leaaea    unru    tg?^    to  an    Engliah   cap  caliat 

1  tho  right  to  csnatnict  railwaya.     Emenaiw  cnalfielda 

niat  in  the  DoSrudii,  and  the  Dinbovitaa.  Mehed  ntil  Muicel, 
Pialuv*  and  Vllcca  departmenta.     Imn.  copper,  lead    merniry 
cinnabar,  eotali,  bIcIbI.  nilphur,  anenic  and  china  clay  aim  n™" 
AB»W  tbe  meuBttlm.  goCd  waa  perhapi  wdrked  under  Tt 
who  nrit  appdiUcd  t  FfXUralor  Uttallwtim,  or    '  ~  ' 

iot  Dacia;  certajnjy  to  the  iith  century^  when 


,S 


ila  haa  long  been  noted  for  ita  iMnenl  apriDga.  Rnlna 
lan  bath  oiit  near  Curtea  de  Ainib.  In  the^nlcei  de- 
,  beiidea  many  other  iodine.  nUphur  and  mud  bathii 
of  CalimanacHi  Cadulata 
le  finect  Carpathian  acenerv. 
he  nimraer  naidenee  of  the 
Lake  Sarai,  near  Bnila^ 

Tekir  Gbiol 
,.  .  .    MhO.   in   ih<    .  _ 
leurt  of  iovalida  fnim 


n  the  Prahova  Jejartment.  where  ft 
an  fitted  un  u  hatha;  at  the  Te       _ 

etii    (Ba^aUfM).   In   ihe   Neamii 


(Kiamli)  depanmei 

,4triniJlar(.— TVial,  in   two,   Rumania  i 
UniledStalesand  Runia.  amonEthe  giain- 


nb^  ll 


after  the 
irie.  of  the 


by  the  dr 


n  Cajiada.  Axgentina  and 
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n  h       n  n  tratea    panly  alu  to  Itie   mpn>ved  melhods  and  ap- 

r  odurtd    n  the  last  quartet  of  the  iqih  century.     tS 

n  plough!  wiih  a  lance-hiaded  ihaie  thai  only  icraiched 


tupcncded   by  iron  plouBha; 
y  odopred 


I  f  ^  culture     On  the  upland  fruit  famt, 

[  lEiedlon  chemn  pluma.  peacbei,  apricola 

9  txiracttd  a  mid  apnt  (unifoj  hDhly  eaieetnc^d  throughout 
Rumania.    Thu  Indujuy  began  to  dect  ne  alter  iSfio.  but  revived 

cultural  inititulH  in  (he  towni,  notably  the  Botanic  Gardcna  and 
InitiEute  of  Bucharest,  where  the  etperimenle  in  planting  figa, 
itmondf,  hot>i  and  cotton  yielded  favourable  reiulu.  Tobacco 
i>  largely  cultivated,  under  state  supervision- 

Then  are  three  breedi  of  Rumanian  oicn.  besides  tbe  peculiar 
black  buHaloes,  with  horns  lying;  almost  Hat  along  their  oeckt. 

full??n  lhe"mait^rawkeu  olIKmrS!  <SDinoy  and'H^Und!'"'^ 
souihirn  Dobnidja  and  the  Baragan  Sttppe,  with  tbe  mountain 


>l  Argch,  _  . 

'Mfl.-S- 

h  ghlandf  to  the  plaiT 


__.  i'as.; 

I  1100  farms  were  created  In  the 
SSg  In  winter  the  flocks  are  driven 
—     —--eies  of  ewe  1  milk,  packed 

ia  Huneary      Beudes  the 
is  of  sc^^led  "swamp 


^^'"'uU^and  Syflicuilure. 


ere  long  e  Iher  nfglecied  or 

Laigv  tracts  of  woodland 

'  CDmmunal  nghis  of  graaing 

afccrgrovths.    Neverthelesa, 


orbylh. 


•s   called  nuKA«fHi 


slot  of  ground  proponionate  10  the  numt 
d.  end  had  also  righTi  of  gr^EIng  and  of  co' 


.    Tbepi 


titled,  .n- 


All. 


'■"-'■■■';:%"i 
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RUMANIA 


(MANUFACTURES  AND  FINANCE 


extent  benefit  the  peaMtntry.  The  limited  rise  of  their  fanna,  and 
the  nec^ty  for  buyii^  Wood  and  paying  for  paaturase,  both  of 
which  were  lonnerly  free,  prevented  them  from  obtaining  complete 
independence  of  the  large  proprietora.  on  whose  eatatca  they  still 
had  to  work  for  payment  in  money  or  Idnd,  while  their  improvidcnoe 
•oon  got  them  into  the  hands  of  Jewish  money-lenden,  who,  forta- 
nately  for  the  peasants,  were  by  law  unable  to  become  proprietors  of 
the  soiL  In  1866  and  187a  laws  were  passed  for  still  further  improv- 
ing  the  position  of  these  small  proprietors;  and  in  187^  a  measure 
was  earned  for  aJlotting  lands  to  48,000  recently  marned' couples, 
and  for  restoring  to  many  peasant  families  lands  which  had  Deen 
alienated. 

By  the  Land  Act  of  1889,  the  state  domains,  amounting  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  area  of  Rumania  (orwinally  the  property  of  the 
church  and  the  convents,  confiscated  by  I^ince  Cuxa  in  1866),  were 
distributed  among  the  peasantry.  The  land  was  divided  into  lots 
of  lai,  2%  and  37)  acres.  Peasants  having  no  land  might  purchase 
the  smaller  lots  on  very  easy  terms.  Those  who  already  held  less 
than  lai  acres  might  purchase  up  to  that  amount.  When  a  change 
of  residence  became  necessary  to  enable  the  peasant  to  take  up  the 
new  allotment,  the  state  aavanced  £6  to  each  family^  to  defray 
expenses.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land  differed  in  different 
districts,  and  was  to  be  paid  to  the  state  in  small  annual  instalments. 
If  any  land  remained  slter  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  peasants,  it 
was  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  m  lots  of  50  to  6a|  acres.  All  lots 
in  both  cases  were  declared  inalienable  for  thirty  yean.  The  sale  of 
the  larger  lots  gave  rise  to  so  many  abuses  that  m  1896  a  law  was 
passed  abolishins  their  further  sale.  As  a  result  of  these  measures 
the  majority  of  Kumans  are  peasant  proprietors;  but  the  smallneas 
of  the  hokungs  renders  scientific  farming  difficult  except  by  co- 
operation, and  many  proprietors  can  only  Uy6  by  working  for  the 
owners  of  lar]^  estates.  Thus,  though  the  average  value  of  a^- 
cultural  land  increased  by  60%  between  1870  and  1900,  the  poaition 
of  the  peasantry  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the  resultant  disoon- 
tent  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  agrarian  rising  in  1907. 

Fisheries. — ^Among  European  freshwater  fishmg-grounda,.  the 
Danube  b  only  surpassed  by  the  Volga ;  the  moat  valuable  fish  being 
sturgeon  and  sterlet,  mostly  netted  m  the  St  George  mouth;  carp, 
often  weighing  50  lb;  pike,  perch,  tench  and  eels.  '  By  an  act  01 
1895,  >^  Close  penod  was  instituted,  the  lakes  and  rivers  restocked, 
and  the  state  fisheries,  which  are  either  fanned  by  private  companies 
or  directly  administered,  were  set  in  order.  The  coarse-grained  grey 
Rumanian  caviare  b  forwarded  to  Berlin,  and  there  blended  with 
Russian  caviare.  Flounders  and  mullet  are  caught  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  there  are  oyster-beds  in  the  delta  and  on  the  Dobrudja 
littoraL  The  principal  markets  for  Rupanian  fish  ate  Turkey, 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary.  .  Fish  of  interior  quality  is  imported, 
chiefly  from  Russia. 

Mannfactuns  and  CMmMfcc.*— The  native  mines,  fields  and 
forests  provide  raw  material  for  most  of  the  few  factories  which 
exist.  These  include  petroleum  refineries,  iron  foundries,  distilleries, 
flou^mills,  sugar  refineries,  -sawmills,  paper  mills,*  chemical  works, 
glass  works,  soap  and  candle  works,  Ac.  A  law  passed  in  1887 
provided  that  any  one  undertaking  to  found  an  industrial  estal>- 
ushment  with  a  capital  of  at  least  £aooo,  or  employing  at  least 
7$  workmen  (of  iriiom  two-thirds  should  be  Rumanians),  should  be 
granted  la  acrea  of  state  land,  exemption  for  a  term  of  years  from 
all  direct  taxes,  freedom  from  customs  dues  for  machinery  and  raw 
mateiial  imported,  exemption  from  road  taxes,  reduction  in  cost 
of  carriage  <u  materials  on  the  state  railways,  and  preferential  rights 
to  the  supply  of  manufactured  articles  to  the  state. 

The  foilowiiv  table  showa.the  value  of  Rumanian  importa  and 
exports  for  five  yfats^—• 


Yca^. 

1904 

1905 

1906; 

1907 

1908 


Imports. 

£i345S.ooo 
13.510,000 
16,885.000 
I7,a3o,ooo 
16,563,000 


Exporta. 
£10475.000 
18,384,000 

19.654.00P 
a2.157.000 
15.158,000 


The  principal  imports  are  metals  and  machinery  (£5.510,000  In 
1908),  textiles,  silk,  wool,  hair  and  hidea.  Grain  (£11,397,000  in 
1908),  petroleum  (£i,543.ooo)  and  timber  (£1.0^,000)  are  by  far 
the  most  important  exports,-  the  remainder  consisting  of  live-etock 
the  animal  products,  fruit,  vegetables  and  mineral  waters.  In 
1008  the  chief  consumers  of  Rumanian  goods  were  (in  order)  Belgium, 
Great  Britain  and  luly;  the  chief  exporters  to  Rumania  were 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain  and  France^  The  wide 
fluctuations  in  Rumanian  commerce  are  largely  due  to  the  depen- 
dence of  the  country  on  the  grain  harvest 

Finasue. — ^The  state  revenue  is  derived  from  customs;  from 
public  works  and  public  land;  from  indirect  taxes  in  the^shape  of 
stamp,  inheritance,  t  *  *'    -— — .         --j  -.»-—  j-^j— -  * 

direct  taxes  on  land 

aale  of  alcohol  and 

salt,  match,  playing-card  and  cigarette-paper  monopolies;  and  from 

the  postal,  telegraphic  and  telephonic  services.    The  chief  items 

of  expenditure  are  interest  on  the  national  debt,' and  the  cost  of 

defence,  public  works  and  education. 


.   The  following  table  thowB  the  estimated 
for  five  years  >— 

Year. 


1906-7 

.  £9.557.000 

1907-0 

.    10,099.000 

1908-9 

.  16,440,000 

1909-10    . 

.  17.4a7.ooo 
.  18443,000 

I9I0-II 

9.979*000 
16,390,000 
I7,i46/)00 
18443/too 


The  grrat  increase  after  190^  b  due  to  the  indasioa  of  nShaj 
receipts  and  expenditure,  with  aome  other  itcma  not  taeviuasly 
enumerated. 

In  May  1905  the  outstanding  public  ddyt,  wfaidi  amnmiffd  to 
about  £s4/)00,ooo,  mainly  placed  m  Germany  and  bearing  iatefot 
at  an  avenge  rate  of  5%,  was  converted  into  a  unifocm  4%  sukL 
Besides  thb  reduction  of  interest,  the  state  secured  an  riiniiww 
of  fourteen  years  in  each  of  the  various  periods  allotted  for  repayment 
of  the  component  loans.  But  a  consKknble  increase  in  the  total 
debt  was  involved,  because  a  bonus  of  io4%  in  new  4%  stock, 
issued  at  par,  was  offered  to  induce  bondholden  to  convert.  whSk, 
to  cover  the  bonus,  an  additional  4%  loan  was  liased  at  90-JQ, 
amounting  to  £4,000,000,  redeemable  m  ^45.  At  the  brgmaiiif 
of  the  69ad  year  1909-10  (March  31st,  OS.)  the  total  oatatawhaf 
debt  was  £58,367,000,  and  the  debt  cfaargea  for  the  year 
estimated  at  £3,5i8,o8a 

Banks  andCurremj. — ^Apart  from  the  Geoctal  Bank  of 
(capital  £aoo,ooo),  whkh  b  owned  by  a  syndicate  mainlyof  Gcnaaa% 
the  largest  credit  establishments  bdoog  to  the  atat&  Tliey  indode 
the  National  Bank  (capital  and  reserves  m  1910^  £i,56o/xx»).  fovaded 
in  1880;  the  Agricultural  Loan  Bank,  foundea  in  1894:  the  Rural 
and  \Jxb»n  Land  Credit  Institutes,  whach  lend  money  oa  acriciiltBral 
and  building  land  respectively;  the  Caasa  Rnrua,  wbdb  hajt 
estates  for  resale  in  small  lots;  aavinn  banks  in  all  the  priadpal 
towns;  and  the  Deposit  and  Trust  Fund,  whidi  takes  caaxee  of 
estates  left  vacant  through  intestacy,  suplua  depaxtmeataTand 
communal  funds,  securities  given  by  oontzacton  fat  p«d)Gc  wocfa, 
Ac 

After  the  Crimean  War,  a  bimetallic  cmieuty  waa  adoptw!,  with 
the  Ml  (franc)  of  xoo  bam  (centimes)  aa  the  unit  of  ynhat.  Bet 
after  1878  the  Russian  silver  rouble  was  rated  ao  hiriily  aa  to  drive  the 
native  coins  out  of  circulation;  and  in  1889  Romania  joined  the  Lstb 
Monetary  Union  and  adopted  a  gold  standard.    Brsidrs  the  mtne 

S'eces  worth  |,  z,  a  and  5  iH,  gokfcoina  of  5, 10  and  ao  Id  aie  osel 
Iver  b  le^  tender  only  up  to  50  M.  All  taxea  and  msroBW  doei 
must  be  paid  in  goU,  and,  owing  to  the  small  quanthiea  issned  froa 
the  Rumanian  mint,  foreign  gold  b  current,  especiaBy  Ficadh 
ao-franc  pieces  (equal  at  par  to  ao  M),  Turkish  gold  Isrs  ^70), 
Old  Russwn  Imperiab  (ao*6o}  and  .English  aovereigua  of"U5'»V 
Besides  bronae  coins  of  less  value  than  I  lei,  uckd  piecea  wwth  L 
10  and  ao  basti  were  authorised  by  a  law  of  190b.  The  tnaA 
decimal  system  b  in  use  for  wei^^ts  and  mcasorea,  togKhrr  with 
Turkish  standards.  On  the  railways  and  in  post  offices  the  Gnsociaa 
calendar  b  employed;  dsewhere  the  Julian  rcmaiiw  in  nae. 

CUef  rnnu.— The  chief  towns,  with  their  estimated  popahtiiM 
in  1910,  are  Bucharest,  the  capital  (300,000);  Jassy,  the  capital  ef 
Moldavia  (80.000) ;  Galats  (66,000),  Braila  (60^000).  FloeKi(sogooo). 
Crauyva  (46.000),  Botoshani  (34.000).  BCilad  US.000},  Focshaa 
(aS,ooo),  Tukxa  (ao,ooo).  ConsUntxa  (16,000).  Gnugevo  (15/00^ 
Other  towns  which,  like  the  forening,  are  oeacribed  in  aepanie 
articlea  are  Alexandria.  Babadag,  Bacau,  Buaeo,  Calafat.  Calnsla. 
C&mpulunff,  Caracal,  Curtea  de  Argesh.  Dorohoi.  Dngashaai. 
Falticeni,  Hushi,  MangalisL  Neamtzu,  Oltenitaa,  PSa&n.  Ften. 
RAmnum  Sirat,  RAmiucu  Viloca,  Roman,  Sin 
Titt,  Thgu  Ocna.  Tbgovisfatea,  Tecoci,  Tunra 
Severin  and  VasIuL 

Comm9mieaiiens.—\JnXSl  the  toth  centnry, 
in  Rumama  chiefly  by  means  of  os-wagons, 
roads.    After  1830.  however,  many  hignwaya  w« 
being  usually  excellent  among  the  mountains  but 
they  descend  into  the  towlands,  where  atone  b  < 
are  maintained  by  the  state,  department  or  commune, 
to  their  siae  and  importance.    In  1869,  the  first  Rimani 
was  opened,  between  Bucharest  and  Giurgevo,  ito  port.   Other  ^ 
follow(Bd  rapidly;  some  built  by  private  enterpriae,  othera  by  the 

sUte,  whkh  by  1888  had  bouriit  the  entire  system.    '~' ■ — 

in  one  main  line,  carried  southwards  from  Sucxawa  ^ 
through  the  whole  length  of  MoUavia,  and  turning 
throurii  Walachb  to  meet  the  Hungarian  frontier  at 
Branoi  linea  extend,  on  one  side,  op  the  lateral  — 
Carpathians,  and,  on  the  other,  to  Jassy  and  the  prii 
porta.  A  direct  line  connects  Jassy  with  Galatx;  another  tiawemi* 
the  Dobrudia  from  Constantsa  to  (^emavoda,  adiere  it  cresses  the 
Danube  and  proceeds  north-west  to  joift  the  main  line.  Thedonbk 
bridge  of  (^ernavoda,  with  the  viaductt  leaifing  to  it,  aueuhis  far 
lai  m.  acroas  the  river  and  sonounding  maiihea  Besahs  the 
junctions  at  Sucxawa  and  Verriorova,  the  Rumania  system  meets 
the  Hungarbn  through  the  Gyimes,  Rothenthunn  aad  Vaiksa 
Passes;  the  Russian  w  lines  from  Jaasy  aad  Galats  to  IGriwcv 
in  Bessarabia;  the  Bulgarian  aad  Serviaa  by  awaaa  of 
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SerritB,  Rumania  has  no  canals,  and  the  mnaliTatfcm  of  its  riven 
b  impeded  by  drought  and  floods.  The  Pruth  and  Sereth  are 
navigable  for  a  short  distance  by  small  sailing  craft ;  the  conservancy 
of  the  Danube  (0^.)  is  controlled  by  a  European  commisnon,  which 
sits  at  Galatx.  Besides  river  services,  the  state  maintains  lines  of 
sea-going  ships  from  Constantsa  to  Constantinople  and  the  Aegean 
Islands,  and  from  Bjaila  to  Rotterdam.  In  1908'  the  ports  of 
Rumania  were  entered  by  33,888  vessels  of  9,369,000  tons,  of  which 
30,504  of  6,539,000  tons  belonged  to  the  river  (Danubian)'trade. 
The  merchant  navy  of  Rumania  comprised  about  495  vessels  of 
145,000  tons*  induaug  88  steamers. 

PopulatioH. — ^The  population  of  Rumania  numbered  5,913,530 
in  1899,  and  about  6,850,000  in  X9ia  Fully  6,000,000 
of  these  were  Rumans  or  Vlachs  (q.v.).-  The  population  of 
foreign  descent  comprises  many  Jews,  Armenians,  gipsies, 
Greeks,  Germans,  Tturks,  Tatars  and  Magyars,  Servians  and 
Bulgariana.  The  Jews  increase  more  rapidly  than  any  of  these 
peoples  except  the  Armenians.  They  usually  congregate  in  the 
larger  towns,  though  in  northern  Moldavia  there  are  a  few 
purely  Jewish  villages,  recalling  those  of  Poland. 

The  bitter  feeling  against  them  in  Rumania  is  not  so  much  due 
to  religious  fonatidsm  as  to  the  fear  that  if  given  political  and 
other  rights  they  will  gradually  possess  themselves  of  the  whole 
aoiL  In  many  towns  in  northern  Moldavia  the  Jews  are  in  a 
majority,  and  their  total  numbers  in  Rumania  are  about  300,000, 
i.e.  about  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  population,  a  larger  ratio 
than  exists  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  many  places 
they  have  the  monopoly  of  the  wine  and  S{>irit  shops,  and  retail 
trade  generally;  and  as  they  are  always  willing  to  advance 
money  on  tisury,  and  are  more  intelligent  and  better  educated 
than  the  ordinary  peasant,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  country 
where  the  large  landowners  are  proverbially  extravagant,  and 
the  peasant  proprietors  needy,  the  soil  would  soon  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  were  it  not  for  the  stringent  laws  which  pre- 
vent them  from  owning  land  outside  the  towns.  When  in 
addition  it  is  considered  that  the  Moldavian  Jews,  who  are 
mostly  of  Polish  and  Russian  origin,  speak  a  foreign  language, 
wear  a  distinguishing  dress  and  keep  themselves  aloof  from 
their  neighbours,  the  antipathy  in  which  th^  are  held  by  the 
jRumanians  generally  may  be  understood. 

The  gipsies,  who  are  mostly  converts  to  the  Orthodox  Church, 
still,  as  a  rule,  ding  to  their  vagabond  existence,  though  their 
skill  at  all  handicrafts  finds  them  ready  employment  in  the  towns. 
During  their  centuries  of  slavery,  they  were  organized  into 
castes,  as  musicians,  metal  workers,  masons,  &c;  but  after 
about  1850  the  bonds  of  caste  were  gradually  relaxed  and 
gipsies  began  to  intermarry  with  Rumans.  The  Greeks  form  a 
floating  population  of  merchants  and  small  traders,  anxious  to 
Bxnass  a  fortune  and  return  home.  German  ai  1  Austrian 
business  men  visit  the  country  in  large  numbers,  and  colonies 
of  German  fanners  flourish  among  the  mountains  of  Little 
Walachia.  In  central  Moldavia  there  is  a  large  population  of 
Magyar  descent,  and  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  elements  are 
strong  near  the  Danube.  The  interior  of  the  Dobrudja  b  occu- 
pied largely  by  Turks  and  Bulgarians,  with  Tatars,  Russians  and 
Armenians,  but  here  the  Ruman  steadily  gains  ground  at  the 
expense  of  the  alien.  At  Megidia,  a  flourishing  town  of  about 
zo,ooo  inhabitants,  which  sprang  up  after  x  860  between  Cema- 
voda  and  Constantsa,  the  Tatars  predominate.  Russians  of 
the  Lipovan  sect  live  in  exile  in  Bucharest  and  other  dties, 
earning  a  livelihood  as  cab-drivers,  and  wearing  the  long  coats 
and  round  caps  of  their  coimtrymen. 

National  Ckaraderisties. — ^Two  dissimilar  types  are  noticeable 
among  the  Rumans.  One  b  fair-haired,  florid  and  blue-eyed; 
the  other,  more  frequent  among  the  Carpathians,  b  dark, 
rcsmbling  the  aouthem  Italians.  Both  alike  are  hardy, 
though  rarely  tall;  both,  when  of  the  peasant  dass,  frugal 
and  inured  to  toil  amid  the  rigours  of  thdr  native  climate. 
Proud  of  their  race  and  country,  they  acquired,  with  their 
independence,  an  ardent  sense  of  nationality;  and  they  look 
forward  to  the  day  which  will  reunite  them  to  thdr  kinsmen 
in  THnsylvania  and  Bessarabia.  They  have  been  taught, 
oiipnally  in  the  interests  of  Ttansylvanian  Roman  Cat  holicbm, 


to  regard  themselves  as  true  descendants  of  the  Ronums.  The 
peaaanU  retain  their  dbtinctive  dress,  long  discarded,  except 
on  festivab  and  at  court,  by  the  wealthier  classes.  Men  wear 
a  long  linen  tunic,  leather  bdt,  white  woollen  trousers  and 
leather  gaiters,  above  Turkish  dippers  or  sandals.  The  low- 
landers'  head-dress  b  generally  a  high  cylindrical  cap  of  rough 
doth  or  fdt,  while  the  mountaineers  prefer  a  small  roimd 
straw  hat.  Sundays  and  holidays  bring  out  a  sleevdess  jacket, 
embroidered  in  red  and  gold;  and  both  sexes  wear  sheepskins 
in  cold  weather.  The  linen  dresses  of  women  are  fastened  by 
a  long  sash  or  girdle,  wound  many  times  round  the  wabt; 
the  heyday  attire  being  a  white  gown  covered  with  embroideries, 
one  or  more  brightly  coloured  aprons  and  necklaces  of  beads 
or  coins.  The  standard  of  comfort  b  lowest  along  the  Danube 
and  in  parts  of  the  Dobrudja.  As  the  land  becomes  higher, 
the  dwellings  improve;  but,  deq>ite  the  presence  of  a  doctor 
in  each  commune,  disease  b  everywhere  rife.  Many  villages 
are  wholly  built  of  timber  and  thatch,  espedally  amongst  the 
Carpathians,  the  floors  being  Yrequently  raised  on  piles,  several 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  inner  waUs  are  often  hung  with 
hand-woven  tq;>estries,  which  harmonise  well  with  the  smoke- 
blackened  rafters,  the  primitive  loom  and  the  huge  Dutch 
stove  (characteristic  of  a  proqierous  Rumanian  farm.  Many 
pagan  beliefs  linger  on  in  the  country,  where  vampires,  witches 
and  the  evil  eye  are  dreaded  by  alL  The  peasants  reassure 
themsdves  by  the  use  of  charms  and  qgeUs,  and  by  a  strict 
observance  of  the  forma  which  their  creed  prescribes.  A  cross 
guards  every  well  or  tpting;  every  home  has  its  ikons  or  sacred 
pictures.  Church  festivab  and  fasts  are  kept  with  equal  care. 
For  months  together  a  Ruman  will  subsist  on  vegetables  and 
mama/tfa,  the  maize  porridge  that  forms  hb  staple  diet.  Beef 
and  mutton  are  rardy  touched,  and  in  some  districts  porkb 
only  eaten  on  St  Hilary's  day  (the  sotb  of  December,  O.S.). 
Veal  b  the  one  kind  of  meat  generally  consumed.  Wine  and 
plum-^irit,  or  the  more  powerful  brandy  dbtilled  from  grain, 
are  drunk  in  great  quantities  by  the  townsfolk,  more  sparingly 
by  countrymen;  Rumans  generally  being  more  sober  than 
the  western  Europeans.  The  ceremonies  which  accompany  a 
wedding  preserve  the  tradition  of  marriage  by  capture;  a 
peasant  bride  must  enter  her  new  home  carrying  bread  and 
salt,  and  in  parts  of  Walachia  a  flower  b  painted  on  the  outer 
wall  of  cottages  in  which  there  b  a  girl  old  enou^  to  marry. 
Young  men  swear  eternal  brotherhood;  giris,  eternal  sbter- 
hood;  and  the  Church  ratifies  their  choice  in  a  service  at 
which  the  feet  of  the  pair  are  chained  together.  This  relation- 
ship b  morally  and  legally  regarded'  as  not  less  binding  than 
kinship  by  birth.  The  dead  are  borne  to  the  grave  with  un- 
covered faces,  and  a  Rumanian  funeral  b  a  scene  of  much 
barbaric  di^lay.  All  classes  ddight  in  music  and  dandng. 
Women  hold  spinning-parties  at  which  the  leader  begins  a 
ballad,  and  each  In  turn  contributes  a  vene.  A  number  of 
satirical  folk-tales  (laigdy  of  Turkish  origin)  are  current  at 
the  expense  of  Jew,  gipsy  or  parish  priesL  The  Rumanian 
folk-songs,  sung  and  often  improvised  by  the  villagers,  or  by  a 
wandering  guitar-player  (coteor),  are  of  exceptional  interest 
and  beauty  (see  IMerattire,  bdow).  The  national  dances 
and  music  dosdy  resemble  those  c^  the  Southern  Slavs  (see 
MoirrENSCRO  and  Bulgaxza). 

Constitution. — ^In  x866.  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzolkiii- 
Sigmaringen  was  chosen  prince. of  Rumania  by  a  constituent 
assembly  dected  under  universal  suffrage.  Thb  body  at  the 
same  time  drew  up  a  constitution,  which  remains  in  force, 
though  modified  in  1879  and  X884.,  In  x88x.  Prince  Charles 
was  proclaimed  king.  Aa  he  proved  childless,  the  succession 
was  accepted  by  hb  brother.  Prince  Leopold,  on  behalf  of  hb 
son  William;  and  in  x888  William  renounced  hb  dajm  in 
favour  of  Ferdinand  hb  younger  brother.  Thus  the  monarchy 
became  hereditary  in  the  fandly  of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen. 
No  woman  may  ascend  the  throne;  and,  in  default  of  a  makr 
heir,  the  representatives  of  the  people  can  choose  a  king  among 
the  royal  families  of  western  Europe. 

Pirliament  consists  of  a  senate,  elected  for  dght  years,  snd 
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a  chamber  of  deputies,  elected  for  four  jrears.  Senators  must 
be  forty  years  old  and  possess  an  income  of  9400  lei  (£376).  They 
are  chosen  by  two  colleges  of  electors;  one  composed  of  citizens 
with  an  income  of  £80;  the  other,  of  citizens  with  incomes 
varying  from  £33  to  £80.  The  heir-apparent,  the  two  arch- 
bishops, the  uz  bishops  and  the  rectors  of  both  universities, 
sit  ex  officio  in  the  senate.  For  the  chamber  of  deputies,  all 
citizen  taxpayers  of  full  age  may  vote,  being  organized  for 
the  purpose  into  three  colleges.  All  persons  with  an  income 
of  £50  vote  in  the  first;  all  residents  in  an  urban  commune  who 
pay  taxes  amounting  tp  sixteen  shillings  yearly,  with  those  who 
have  been  through  the  primary  course  of  education,  and  all 
members  of  the  liberal  professions,  retired  officers  and  state 
pensioners,  vote  in  the  second.  The  third  college  is  formed  of 
the  remaining  taxpayers.-  Those  who  can  read  and  write  vote 
directly,  the  rest  indirectly.  Every  fifty  indirect  electors 
choose  a  delegate,  who  votes  along  with  the  direct  electors. 
The  naturalization  of  Jews  and  Moslems  is  hedged  about  by 
many  technical  difficulties,  and  requires  a  8q>arate  vote  of 
the  legislature  in  every  individual  case.  Deputies  must  be  not 
less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Both  senators  and  deputies 
receive  ao  Id  for  each  day  of  actual  attendance,  and  travel 
free  on  the  railways.  The  king  may  temporarily  veto  any 
measure  passed  by  parliament.  Executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  council  imdcr  the  presidency  of  a  prime  minister,  and 
representing  the  ministers  of  fordgn  affairs;  justice;  the 
interior;  religion  and  education;  war;  finance;  agriculture, 
trade,  industry  and  public  domains;  and  public  workL  Entire 
liberty  of  speech,  assembly  and  the  press  is  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution,  by  which  also  the  titles  and  privileges  of  the 
boiars  or  nobles  were  abolished. 

For  purposes  of  local  government,  Rumania  b  divided  into 
^2  departments,  each  controlled  by  a  prefect,  and  subdivided 
into  sub-prefectures  and  communes.  The  sut>*prefectures  i^asil) 
correspond  with  the  French  arrondissements.  Prefects  and  sub- 
prefects  are  appointed  by  the  state,  but  the  chief  civic  officials  are 
elected.  Very  neavy  octroi  duties  provide  the  means  of  municipal 
administration. 

Law  and  Justice, — ^Until  the  17th  century  justice  was  administered 
according  to  custom  and  precedent,  or,  in  ccclesiaBtical  cases,  by  the 
rules  of  an  ill-defined  canon  law.  The  first  change  was  introduced 
by  Matthew  Basaaraba,  prince  of  Walachia  (i  633-54)  >  and  by 
Blkflil  the  Wolf,  prince  of  Moldavia  (1634-53).  Baul  drew  up  a 
criminal  code,  on  the  principle  of "  an  eye  for  an  eye."  Thus,  a  man 
guilty  of  arson  was  burned  alive.  No  idea  of  equality  before  the 
MW  as  yet  existed:  nobles  might  only  be  beheaded  or  banished. 
Bassaraba,  besides  reforming  the  canon  law,  issued  a  similar  criminal 
code,  with  a  number  of  civil  enactments,  based  on  Roman  law,  and 
regulating  testaments,  guardianship,  &c.  The  next  Rveat  advance 
began  with  the  Russian  protectorate  over  Rumania  (1828-56),  when 
magistrates  were  made  irremovable,  and  new  tribunals  created, 
including  a  petty  court  in  each  rural  commune.  But  nothing  was 
yet  done  to  modify  the  relative  positions  of  noble  and  serf.  The 
growth  of  the  present  system  dates  from  the  union  of  Moldavia 
and  Walachia  in  1859.  The  main  provisions  of  Rumanian  law  are 
drawn  from  the  codes  of  western  powers,  especially  the  Code  NapMon. 
Besides  the  communal  courts,  there  are  quarter-sessional  or  circuit 
courts,  where  simple  cases  are  decided.  An  appeal  from  these  lies 
to  the  departmental  courts,  which  sit  in  every  capital  of  a  department, 
and  in  which  sessions  are  held,  at  stated  times,  for  the  trial  by  jury 
of  serious  offences..  Any  appeal  from  the  departmental  courts  is 
brought  before  the  appeal  courts  of  Bucharest,  Craiova,  Galatz  or 
Jassy:  and  thence,  ii  necessary,  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  or  court 
of  cassation  [Curtea  de  Casalie),  which  sits  in  Bucharest. 

De/enu. — At  the  accession  of  Prince  Charles,  the  Rumanian  army 
consisted  of  raw  levies,  led  by  adventurers  from  any  country, 
provided  with  no  uniform,  and,  in  many  cases,  armed  only  with 
pikes  or  sabres.  Under  Prince  Charles  universal  and  compulsory 
service  was  introduced.  The  present  system,  in  which  his  reforms 
■culminated,  rests  upon  a  law  ot  1891,  modified  in  1900  and  IQ08. 

By  this  law  the  torces  are  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first 
is  composed  of  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30,  enrolled  in  the 
field  army  and  its  reserves.  Every  citizen  capable  of  bearing  arms 
must  serve  from  his  30th  to  hb  ^oth  year  in  the  s^nd  section,  or 
territorial  militb,  which  musters  in  spring  for  shootine-practice  and 
in  the  autumn  for  field  manoeuvres.  In  the  militb  are  included 
■soldiers  who  have  served  their  time  in  the  ranks,  and  recruits 
chosen  by  lot  from  the  yearly  contingent  of  conscripts  but  not 
immedbtely  summoned  for  duty  in  the  field  army.  iMnally,  every 
citizen  between  the  ages  of  36  and  a6  belongs  to  the  third  section, 
called  the  Cioala  (^ndslitnn)t  whicn  can  only  be  called  upon  for 


home  service  in  war.  In  time  of  peace  the  fidd  army  consists  of 
four  complete  army  corps,  with  headquarters  at  Craiova.  Budurest, 
Jassy  and  Galatz;  besides  an  independent  brigade  in  the  Dobntdfu. 
and  a  separate  cavalry  divbion  with  headquarters  at  Bucfaaiest. 
Its  peace  strength  in  1909-10  was  4415  omccrs,  89,227  noo-coa- 
missioned  officers  and  men,  and  18,920  horses.  Tbe  iaUninr 
was  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  magazine  rifle  (model  1893),  tbe 
cavalry  with  the  Mannlicher  carbine,  the  horse  and  field  artJlery 
with  Krupp  quick-firing  guns.  On  a  war  footing  the  field  anny 
would  contain  225,000  combatants.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
militb  should  ultimately  furnish  an  additional  force  of  loojooo  mee, 
but  up  to  1910  thb  branch  of  the  service  was  not  oompleujy 
organized.  The  arrangements  for  mobilization  are  ochcnrise  very 
complete,  and  the  field  army  is  maintained  in  a  high  state  of 
efficiency.   The  war  budget  for  1909-10  was  £2,271.300. 

The  fortifications  designed  in ,  1882  by  the  Belgiaa  engioecr. 
General  Brialmont,  and  completed'at  a  cost  of  more  than  £4vooo/)oq, 
form  the  keystone  of  the  national  defences.  They  consist  of  t^ 
Sereth  Line,  an  entrenchment  extending  over  a  front  of  4^  m. 
from  GaUtz  to  Focshani,  and  intended  to  cover  an  army  of  defcBce 
against  invaders  from  the  north-east,  and  of  the  outworks  vluch 
make  Bucharest  the  largest  fortified  camp  in  the  woHd,  except 
Paris.  All  these  fortifications,  including  the  additional  works  a 
Gabtz  and  Focshani,  are  strongly  armed  with  Krupp  and  Gruos 
guns. 

The  Rumanian  navy  b  divided  into  two  squadrtms;  one  for  tbe 
Danube,  with  headquarters  at  Gabtz;  one  for  the  Bbck  Sea, 
with  headquarters  at  Constantsa.  In  1900-10  the  fleet  coraprned 
one  cruiser,  seven  eunboats,  eight  torpedo-boats,  nx.  ooastgtiard 
vesseb,  a  training-snip,  a  despatch-boat,  a  ship  for  the  minbig 
service  and  numerous  vessels  for  naval  police.  Toe  state  possesses 
a  floating  dock  and  a  marine  arsenal  at  Gabtz. 

Relijnon. — The  State  Church  of  Rumanb,  which  b  governed  by  a 
Holy  Synod,  professes  the  Orthodox  Oriental  creed.  Its  iodraeo- 
dence  was  formally  recognized  by  the  ecumenical  patriarch  of  Cent- 
stantinople,  in  1885.  The  Rumanian  Church  had  claimed  its  iflde- 
pendence  from  very  ancient  times,  but  under  the  Turkish  suzersinty 
and  Phanariote  hospodars  Greeks  were  generally  elected  as  bi&bopi, 
and  the  influence  ot  the  Greek  patriarch  at  Constantinople  came  u> 
be  more  and  more  felt.  In  1864  it  decbred  itself  independem  of  a3 
foreign  prebtes.  In  1872  a  bw  was  passed  by  which  the  Ixshops  veie 
elected  by  the  senate,  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the  synod  attiftg 
as  an  assembly  (the  only  other  occasion  on  which  proviaoa  is  ta^dt 
for  such  an  assembly  b  in  the  event  of  the  throne  Dec»mii«  vacast 
without  any  apparent  heir).  It  was  subsequently  dedded  to  cor.- 
secrate  the  noly  oil  in  Rumanb  insteiad  of  procuring  it  from  Russia 
or  Constantinople;  but  the  Greek  patrbrch  protested.  Secret 
negotbtions  were  entered  into  which  came  to  a  succeasfol  issue. 
The  patrbrch  feared  on  the  one  hand  that  the  growing  iaflneace 
of  the  Russbn  Church  would  give  a  colour  of  Sbvbm  to  tbe  «hc<le 
churdi,  and  that  a  Russbn  might  eventually  be  appointed  occuomicil 
patrbrch  at  Constantinople,  while  the  Rumanians  hoped  by  mean 
of  the  independence  of  tneir  church  to  de|>rive  the  KusBBans  cl  t2 
excuse  for  interfering  in  th«r  internal  affairs  under  the  pccccxt  cf 
religion.  The  Rumanbns,  although  obiainiM  complete  isdepen- 
dence,  agreed  to  recognize  the  patrbrch  at  Constantinople  as  the 
chief  d^nitary  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

The  metropolitan  archbishoi>  of  Bucharest,  officiaRy  styled 
metropolitan  primate  of  Rumanb,  presides  over  the  Holy  Syiiod; 
the  other  members  being  the  metropolitan  of  Jas^  (pnmate  of 
Moldavb),  the  six  bishops  of  Rimnicu  V&loea.  Roman,  Hushi.  Biuru. 
Curtea  de  Argesh  and  the  Lower  Danube  (Cbbtz);  together  «ith 
eight  bbhops  in  partibus,  their  coadjutors.  Mctropolitatts  and 
bishops  are  elected  by  the  senate  and  deputies,  sitting  togetlxr. 
In  Hungary  there  are  a  unbte  metropditan  and  three  bishop  be- 
longing to  the  Rumanbn  church.  The  secubr  dergy  marry  betiae 
ordination;  and  only  regubr  clergy  (kaluMri)  are  elisible  lor  hiA 

f>rcferment.  Although  many  convents  had  been  cloaed  and  atilixea 
or  secular  purposes,  there  were  in  19x0  no  less  than  168,  indodice 
nunneries.  The  older  convents  are  usually  built  in  friaces  difksh  « 
access  and  axe  strongly  fortified:  for  in  troublous  times  tbev  served 
as  refuges  for  the  peasants  or  rallying-pbces  fix  demoialiaed  troops. 
The  sequestration  of  the  monastic  estates,  which  in  1864  covc^ 
nearly  one-third  of  Rumanb,  was  due  to  flagrant  abases.  Macy 
estates  were  held  by  alien  foundations,  such  as  the  coovept*  q 
Mount  Athos  and  Jerusalem;  while  the  revenues  of  many  more  were 
spent  abroad  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Religious  lifcerty 
is  accorded  to  all  churches,  Jews,  Moslems,  Roman  CathoGcs,  Pro- 
testants. Armenbns  and  Lipovans  having  their  own  places  of  wprAip- 
Education. — Primary  education  is  free  and  compulsory.  "  wixn 
schools  are  available,  for  children  between  seven  and  ckves  years 
of  age.  At  the  dose  of  the  19th  century,  however,  the  aooommoda- 
tion  was  insuflident.  the  attendance  lunited  in  consetjocnoe.  aad 
the  percentage  of  illiterates  high;  reaching  88-5%  m  some  ci 
the  rural  communes.  Great  improvements  were  effected  U-iwia 
1900  and  1907,  the  number  of  schoob  increasing  from  3643  to  44^3. 
and  the  pupils  from  298,000  to  ^15.000.  The  state  comnbotes  to 
the  maintenance  of  elementary  schools,  for  the  Vlachs  in  Macedonia. 
Bulgarb  and  Transylvania.  ' 
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Scconduy  And  1tlg1i*f  eduatlan  an  tlio  fne.    Tham  an  fym- 

AiUi  or  cnidinar  kJidqU  of  four  ekaiaa,  rou^ly  cDrrapottdinc 
with  theCcrnun  lub-gymnAua;  aiMl  lyouoia  of  dflit  due*,  whicE 
aniver  to  tbe  German  gymnaala.  Up  lo  tbe  (ourth  daM  alL  pupiU 
—  'auihl  alike  In  the  Lymiina:  In  Ihe  Ulh,  ha««a.  thH  i— 
_.•-.-  .  i:. ..  t :-  "  __: J  .  -denliSc 
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■^>^f^°____  ^ 

German:  Eii|Uih  aad  Italian  tMnfaddBl  [ottbe  "  nallitf,"  Gnek 
and  Litia  lor  the  "  humanlni."  Technical  Inaructloa  ia  ([v"  '- 
the  africullural  ichDob;  In  varlooa  ana  and  ciafci  iBftltntet, 


colletea  tl  BochareMi  In  a 
■chmla  of  domestic  ecoadmy 

eight  military  achoala.    Tbe 


11  !(wha' 


...It  Eiam  be«  identified:  (i)  In  the  Etobnidia,  Ciun 

TmftiDia   dctitia},   AmiMuni    (Machin),    '"'-* 

I ,«■-_.. .  --T„uni  (Adam  Klliii 


rule  lell  a  deep  ln|iiiat 
lowna  ham  been  iden*-'- 
Tmftoia   (l(titia},   j 
IftriH  (Karahamaii), ' 


Dteb(Blvi^ari), 


Knmidava  (Petroua),  Runidava  (^unu).  A  pat  niiH 
endicled  tbg  Dobnidja  hilla  and  tkined  Ihe  DuTgin^n  .1.  r. 
Danube.  It  wu  linkcdby  afory  at  Ccldu  to  two  i<»vi  1 
MrildiiE  Bonhmrdi  into  Tiwisylwiia,  up  the  Olt  \-it\-\ .  : 
beodinc  westwartb  untD  it  reached  the  Jiu,  and  ^hiv 

Tbe  plaiu  near  the  Oli^nd  j'iu  cMiurin  sntich  in  K'n. !  . .' 
potably  in  (hv  togmi  of  Caracal.  Grodjibod  and  IsLif  [■■■ 
1 :-.; 1 "Tca,  aiemplqaiSlavi-Tii.  \,'\- 


Ifucriptiani  m.  . 


Turn.  Scvcrin  ; 


S-Sfe^H'';:'' 


arcunfemce  and  40  ft.  high,  carved  la  low  rdief  with  loerK*  rcprc- 
BcntiBf  Ti^aa'i  eooqueat  ol  Dacia.    ^cc  G.  Todlncu.  Dv  Matit- 

\y/  the  bartorlan  [nvaden  who  ravaged  Rumania  from  the  3rd 
century  to  Ihe  14th  aave  miie  veatiget  of  Gothic  culture  at  Buieu, 
and  at  Petmaia.  doaa  by.    The  celebrated  treaaun  o(  Pctmua 

CDBilitB  of  cmboated  and  }ewdled  gold  plate,  and  probaljly  datei 
rrom  Ihe  6th  century  C»  PLATl).  Medieval  lapcMrin,  vith 
cccle^aitical  vettmenta,  onianwnta  and  tocne  fine  p*cc«  ai  rarly 
woodwork,  an  alao  prwrvrd  in  Ducharett  muicuni.  The  aitempi 
to  create  a  naliooal  Myla  of  architeclure,  bavd  on  Cnvk  and 
Byaaatiiie  modeta,  bccan  under  Sfcphcn  the  Great  tA  Moldavia 
<'«S7-'Soti.  laitilK  until  the  17th  ccnlury.  when  il  m  arreaied, 
£iat  by  pohtkal  dnorden.  and^  later,  by  the  commcroal  devekip- 
fnent  which  camed  a  demand  for  cheap  and  rapid  building,  lu 
chief  aceonpUihnKnt  la  the  cathedral  of  Cunra  de  Aireah  (f.p.). 
Painting  and  aculpcuiv,  iilrc  modern  Rumanian  architecture,  are 

BiBLioGaArHT^^  Bit  of  the  nume^aua  atatiitkcat  and  other 
<lAicial  publicatiou  iiaued  at  Bucharnt  in  Rumanian  or  Fmch  ii 
(iven  yearly  ia  idinial  auiau  cl  Rminiii.  The  final  niulti  of 
the  cenaua  of  1A99  wen  publiahed  by  the  minifttiy  of  afnculture  in 
igo5,  with  ialrodudion  by  Dr  L.  Coleacu.  See  alio  G.  J.  Lahovari, 
Itartle  AcfHMr  tfttr^  oi  Rominiii  (voli.  1-J.  Bucbamt.  1B99- 
lam)!  A.  de  Gubenatia,  La  RmmanU  il  Ici  JEiuuiim  (Florence. 
1898)1  E.  do  MulaoK,  La  Valttlut.  uui  ie  minutnfliii  ila- 
(rsMigiH;  I.  Sanuelaon,  Jtinnnu,  Pail  awf  Pmtnl  (Londcin. 
iWt);  C  Bcuger,  Biima»ia  in  rpoo  (Imna.  from  Ihe  German  by 
A.  H.  Keane  iLondon.  1901)];  A.  Beileuinl,  La  Xooiuau  en- 
Itmptraim  (Parii.  iwi]);  I.  CoIcku.  Pnrrhi  fcounifwi  .  .  . 
tialiitiiHultiit'tiiSallaiiiUUgiiiCa'Jl.  (Buchaim,  1907): 
G-  D.  Creanga.  Srnjlxhmrleilinii  iinil  Baiiim/ra(i  ■'■  Ri,miiiin 
(Lripaig.  1007)  ;C,  BaicoianQ,  //iitoiri  ili  (n  ^iluu  dnunilrr  ib  fn 
ItBWMni  it  iSjo-ifOj  (i  voli.,  Buchanit.  t^mt  (X.) 


(1)  Inlniwlien. — The  eatticM  record  ol  tbe  landi  wbicb 

comtitutD  tbe  kingdom  of  Rumania  be^m  with  (be  period 

^^^         immediately  preceding  Iheir  conquest  by  tbe  Romana. 

For  Information  upon  tbia  period,  and  upon   the 

pibaequent    ccpluiiei    d    Romvi    or    Byiulinc    tnle,    aee 


Dtcu.  From  (be  iStb  to  tbe  iitb  century.  nv«  after  mva 
of  batbuian  casquaors,  Gotba,  Tatan,  Slavi  and  oditti, 
pa*Md  over  tbe  country,  and,  according  (0  one  Khool  of 
hiitotiam,  almoit  obLlerated  iu  ori^nal  Dus-Boman  popu- 
lation; the  modem  Vlacht,  CD  tbia  Ihiory,  repreaeoting  a  later 
body  of  [mmifranti  from  Truudanubian  territory.    Accoiding 


conflictini  vi 


supported  by 
r  wnoje  controveny,  too  large  and 
hoe,  U  coniidcred  under  tbe  heading 


Tovaidl  the  doae  of  tbe  ijtb  century,  Walachia  and  Moldavi* 
were  occupied  by  a  mixed  population,  compoied  partly  of 
Vlacbl,  but  mainly  of  Slavs  and  Tatars;  in  Great  Walachia,' 
alto  called  Muntenia,  Ibe  Pelchencp  and  Cumaniana  n> 
predominated.  Rumanian  bistorians  have  striven,  by  nadi* 
piedng  together  tbe  stray  fragments  ol  evidence  whkb  «*■'*■* 
aurvive,  to  prove  that  (heir  Vlach  ancestors  bad  not,  "^■^" 
as  nmetimts  alleged,  been  reduced  to  a  scattered  com- 
munity of  Domadic  shepherds,  dwelling  among  tbe  Catpathiani 
as  the  serfs  of  their  more  powerful  neighbour*.  Tbe  rcaearcba 
of  Hasdeu,  Xenopol  and  other  historians  lend  to  ibow  (be 
nistence  of  a  highly  organised  Vlach  society  in  Transylvania, 
Oltland  and  certain  districts,  of  Hungary  and  Moldavia;  of 
a  settled  conunonslly,  agricultural  rather  than  pastoral;  and 
of  a  hereditary  feudal  nobility,  bound  to  pay  tribute  and  render 
military  service  to  the  Hungarian  crown,  but  en|oying  many 
privilegea.  which  were  defined  by  a  distinct  customary  lav  (jui 
wataikum).  Although  (he  cbaiacteristic  titles  of  wirodt,  kiut 
and  ban  (all  implying  military  as  well  as  dvil  authority)  are 
of  Slavonic  origin,  and  perhaps  derived  from  tbe  practice  of 
tbe  later  Bulgarian  (or  fiulgiro-Vlacliian)  empiTe,  tbe  growth 
of  Vtsch  feudal  iDttituiiont  it  attrihutcd  to  German  influences, 
ithich  permeated  through  Hungarian  channels  into  the  Vlach 
world,  tjid  iraniformed  the  primitive  trib*]  chiefs  into  a  feudal 
aristocracy  oi  Mori  or  bryardi '  (nobles). 

Witb  tbe  ijtb  century,  at  latest,  begins  tbe  authentic  political 
history  of  the  Vlacbs  in  Rumania,  but  It  ia  not  the  history  of 
a  united  people.  Tbe  two  prindpalitia  of  Walacbia  orwwa  it 
and  Moldavia  devdoped  teparilely,  and  each  has  its  jiaiwaika 
separate  annals.  About  tbe  year  1774  it  first  ■aUac 
becomes  possible  (0  (race  the  progress  of  these  ""^ 
"  Priocipalitie*    in    a    tingle    namtivc,    owing    to 


Turkish  authi 


1    by    I 


.  growth  ol 
Ihe  VUchs.  At  last,  in  iSj?, 
the  two  ptindpaliiiea  were  finally  united  under  the  name  of 
Rumania.  The  subj<Hned  biitory  of  (be  country  is  arranged 
under  tbe  four  headings:  Walntiia,  UaUavia,  the  Daniibian 
FrimilialilUi  and  Rumania,  In  order  to  emphasie  this  bis- 

<])  (fdJacAtii.— Tradition,  u  embodied  in  a  native  duonida 
of  the  i6lh  century,  entitled  the  Hiilery  tfUU  Rurnarn  Land  lina 
Uu  arrital  0/ Iki  Sumom  {Iiloria  (iercf  KamSiOtct  il  r,nU  '■ 
cdwH  OH  ^rcdJicdte  XsMdiiif).  gives  a  prcdse  account  ittmrnlltt 
of  Ihefoundingof  thcWalachianstatebyRaduNegru,  f^t^fc 
or  Rudolf  Ihe  Black  (otherwise  known  a*  Negru  Voda,  ''"'• 
the  Black  Prince),  voivode  of  the  Rumant  of  Fogarsa  in 
Traniylvania,  who  in  1190  docendcd  with  a  numerout  peopl* 
into  Ihe  Transalpine  plain  sad  established  his  capital  &M 
at  ClmpuIuDg  and  (hen  at  Cuitca  de  Argoh,  Ridu  dies  in 
ijio,  and  ia  succeeded  by  a  series  of  voivodes  whose  names  and 
dam  are  duly  given;  but  this  early  chapter  of  Walachian 
history  has  been  rudely  handled  by  critical  bistoriana.  A 
considenble  body  of  Vlacbs  doubtless  emigrated  from  Hungary 
at  this  time,  and  founded  in  Wslachia  a  principality  dependent 

'ij.  Walachiaeanof  IheOlt.  not  to  be  CDnruaed  with  the  MnU« 

rank  by  merit  at  fivour.anddidnot  necnaaiily  tiequeath  it  to  their 
lieirv.    Bui  ihe  hereditary  ajialocracy  al»  aurvived,  and  feddatiun 
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on  the  Hungarian  crown;  but  material  is  lacking  for  a  detailed 
description  of  the  movement. 

I  In  X330  the  voivode  John  Bassaraba  ^  or  Basarab  the  Great 
(13x0-38)  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  crushing  dd'eat  on  his 
suzerain  King  Charles  I.  of  Hungary,  and  for  fourteen 
years  Wakchia  enjoyed  complete  independent.  Louis 
the  Great  (1342-82)  succeeded  for  a  while  in  restor- 
ing the  Hungarian  supremacy,  but  in  1367  the  voivode 
Vlad  or  Vladislav  inflicted  another  severe  defeat  on  the  Hun- 
garians, and  succeeded  for  a  time  in  ousting  the  Magjrar  governor 
of  Tumu  Severin,  and  thus  incorporating  Oltland  in  his  own 
dominions.  Subsequently,  in  order  to  retain  a  hold  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  Walachian  voivode,  the  king  of  Hungary  invested 
him  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Fogaras  and  Omlas,  Ruman  dis- 
tricts in  Transylvania. 

I  Under  the  voivode  Mircea  (1386-14x8),  whose  prowess  b  stiH 
celebrated  in  the  national  folk-songs,  Walachia  played  for  a 
' jlj^  j^  while  a  more  ambitious  part.  This  prince  during  the 
)  earlier  part  of  his  reign  sought  a  counterpoise  to 

Hungarian  influence  in  close  alliance  with  King  Ladislaus  V.  of 
Poland.  He  added  to  his  other  titles  that  of  "  count  of  Severin, 
despot  of  the  Dobrudja,  and  lord  of  Silistria,"  and  both  Vidin 
«nd  Sistora  ^pear  in  his  possession.  A  Walachian  contingent, 
apparently  Mircea's,  aided  the  Servian  tsar  Laxar  in  his  vain 
endeavour  to  resist  the  Turks  at  Kossovo  (X389);  later  he 
allied  himself  with  his  former  enemy  Sigismund  of  Hungary 
against  the  Turkish  sultan  Bayezid  I.,  who  inflicted  a 
crushing  defeat  on  the  allied  armies  at '  Nikopolis  in  X396. 
Bayead  subsequently  invaded  and  laid  waste  a  Urge  part  of 
Wtdachia,  but  the  voivode  succeeded  in  inflicting  considerable 
loss  on  the  retiring  Turks.  And  the  c^ture  of  Bayezid  by  Timur 
in  X402  gave  the  country  a  reprieve.  In  the  intemcdne  struggle 
that  followed  amongst  the  sons  of  Bayezid,  Mircea  espoused  the 
cause  of  Musa;  but,  though  he  thus  obtained  for  a  while  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  Turkish  councils,  this  policy  eventually 
drew  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  sultan  Mahomet  I.,  who 
succeeded  in  reducing  him  to  a  tributary  position. 
t  During  the  succeeding  period  the  wJachian  princes  appear 
alternately  as  the  allies  of  Hungary  or  the  creatures  of  the 
gififtom  "^^'^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  battle  of  Kossovo  of  1448,  between 
wkt  the  Hungarians,  led  by  Hunyadi  J&nqs  and  the  sultan 

Utmgmiy  Murad  II.,  the  Walachian  contingent  treacherously 
yf/**  surrendered  to  the  Turks;  but  this  did  not  hinder  the 
victorious  sultan  from  massacring  the  prisoners  and 
adding  to  the  tribute  a  yearly  contribution  of  3000  javelins  and 
4000  shields.  In  1453  Constantinople  fell;  in  1454  Hunyadi 
died;  and  a  year  later  the  sultan  invaded  Walachia  to  set  up 
Vlad  IV.  (1455-62),  the  son  of  a  former  voivode.  The  father  of 
this  Vlad  had  himself  been  notorious  for  his  ferocity,  but  his 
son,  during  his  Turkish  sojourn,  had  improved  on  his  father's 
example.  He  was  known  in  Walachia  as  Draad^  or  the  Devil, 
and  has  left  a  name  in  history  as  Vlad  the  Impaler.  The 
stories  of  his  ferocious  savagery  exceed  belief.  He  is  said  to 
have  feasted  amongst  his  impaled  victims.  When  the  sultan 
Mahomet,  infuriated  at  the  impalement  of  his  envoy,  the  pasha 
of  Vidin,  who  had  been  charged  with  Vlad's  deposition,  invaded 
Walachia  in  person  with  an  immense  host,  he  is  said  to  have 
found  at  one  spot  a  forest  of  pales  on  which  were  the  bodies 
of  men,  women  and  children.  The  voivode  Radu  (1462-75) 
was  substituted  for  this  monster  by  Turkish  influence,  and  con- 
strained to  pay  a  tribute  of  x  2,000  ducats;  but  Vlad  returned 
to  the  throne  in  1476-77. 

The  shifting  policy  of  the  Walachian  princes  at  this  time  is 
well  described  in  a  letter  of  the  Hungarian  king  Matthias 
Corvinus  (1458-90)  to  Casimir  of  Poland.  "The  voivodes,'* 
be  writes,  **  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  fawn  alternately  upon 
the  Turks,  the  Tatars,  the  Poles  and  the  Hungarians,  that  among 
so  many  masters  their  perfidy  may  remain  unpunished."    The 

*A.  Sturdza  gives  a  geneabgica!  table,  showing  that  Radu 
belonged  to  the  great  native  dynasty  of  Bastarab  (f.v.)  or  Bassaraba, 
which  continued,  though  not  in  unbroken  succession,  to  rule  in 
Walachia  until  1658,  and  in  Moldavia  until  1669. 


prevalent  laxity  of  marriage,  the  frequency  of  divorce,  and  the 
fact  that  illegitimate  children  could  succeed  as  well  as  those 
bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  by  multiplying  the  candidates  for  the 
voivodeship  and  preventing  any  regular  system  of  succession, 
contributed  much  to  the  internal  ronfusion  <A  the  oountiy. 
The  elections,  though  often  controlled  by  the  Turkish  Divaa. 
were  still  constitutionally  in  the  hands  of  the  boiars,  who  were 
split  up  into  various  factions,  each  with  its  own  pretender  to  the 
throne.  The  princes  followed  one  another  in  rapid  suocssion, 
and  usually  met  with  violent  ends.  A  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation led  a  pastoral  life,  and  at  the  time  of  Vetmntios's  vnit  to 
Walachia  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century,  the  towns  and 
villages  were  built  of  wcxxi  and  wattle  and  daub.  Tlxgovishtea 
alone,  at  this  time  the  capital  of  the  country,  was  a  ooasidetable 
town,  with  two  stone  castles. 

A  temporary  improvement  took  place  under  Neagoe  Bassaraba 
(x5X3-2x).  Neagoe  was  a  great  builder  of  monastcrie;  be 
founded  the  cathedrals  of  Curtea  de  Argesh  (^.s.)  and  Tlxgovish- 
tea,  and  adorned  Mount  Athos  with  his  pious  works.  He  trans- 
ferred the  direct  allegiance  of  the  Walachian  Church  from  the 
patriarchate  of  Ochrida  in  Macedonia  to  that  of  Constantinople. 
On  his  death,  however,  the  brief  period  of  comparative  prosperity 
which  his  architectural  works  attest  was  tragically  interrupted, 
and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  Walachia  was  doomed  to 
sink  into  a  Turkish  p&shalic  The  Turkish  commander, 
Mahmud  Bey,  became  treacherously  possessed  of  Nea*  ^ 
goe's  young  son  and  successor,  and,  sending  him  a  prboner  to 
Stambul,  proceeded  to  nominate  Turkish  governors  in  the  towns 
and  villai^  of  Walachia.  The  Walachians  Resisted  desperately, 
elected  Radu,  a  kinsman  of  Neagoe,  voivode,  and  succeeded  with 
Hungarian  help  in  defeating  Msdimud  Bey  at  Grumatz  in  1522. 
The  conflict  was  prolonged  with  varying  fortunes  until  in  1524 
the  dogged  opposition  of  the  Walachians  triumphed  in  the 
sultan's  recognition  of.  Radu. 

But  the  battle  of  Mohacs  in  X526  decided  the  long  pRpooder- 
ance  of  Turkish  control.  The  unfortunate  province  served  as 
a  transit  route  for  Turkish  expeditions  against  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and  was  exhausted  by  continual  requisituais. 
Turkish  settlers  were  gradually  making  good  their  footing  00 
Walachian  soil,  and  mosques  were  rising  in  the  towns  and  vHbges. 
The  voivode  Alexander,  who  succeeded  in  X59X,  and  like  hb 
predecessors  had  bought  his  post  of  the  Divan,  carried  the  apprcs> 
sion  still  further  by  introducing  a  janissary  guard  and  fanning 
out  his  possessions  to  his  Turkish  supporters.  Meanwhile  the 
Turkish  governors  on  the  Bulgarian  bank  never  ceased  lo 
ravage  the  country,  and  again  it  seemed  as  if  Walachia  most 
share  the  fate  of  the  Balkan  States  and  succumb  to  the  direct 
government  of  the  Ottoman. 

In  the  depth  of  the  national  distress  the  choice  of  the  people 
fell  on  Michael,  the  son  of  Petrushko,  ban  of  Craiova,  the 
first  dignitary  of  the  realm,  who  had  fled  to  Ttan^vania  to 
escape  Alexander's  machinations.  Supported  at  Constantin^ife 
by  two  influential  personages,  Sigismund  B&thoxy,  prince  of 
Transylvania  (1581-98  and  x6ox-2),  and  theEn^^ish  ambassador. 
Edward  Barton,  and  aided  by  a  loan  of  200,000  florins,  Michtti 
succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  Divan  the  deposition  of  his 
enemy  and  his  own  nomination. 

The  genius  of  Michael  "the  Brave '''(xS9J~x6ox)  secured 
Walachia  for  a  time  a  place  in  universal  history.  The  momeat 
for  action  was  favourable.  The  emperor  Rudolph  II.  had 
gained  some  successes  over  the  Turks,  and  Sigismund  ^^ 
B&thory  had  been  driven  by  Turkish  extortions  to  throw 
off  the  allepance  to  the  sultan.  But  the  first  obstacle  to  be  dealt 
with  was  the  presence  of  the  enemy  within  the  walls.  By  iwevioqa 
concert  with  the  Moldavian  voivode  Aaron,  on  the  X3th  oi 
November  x  594,  the  Turkish  guards  and  settlers  in  the  two  princi- 
palities were  massacred  at  a  given  signal.  Michael  followed  vf> 
these  "  Wakchian  Vespers  "  by  an  actual  invasion  of  Turkish 
territory,  and,  aided  by  Sigismund  B&thory,  succeeded  in  carrying 
by  assault  Rustchuk,  Silistria  and  other  pUces  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  lower  Danube.  A  simultaneous  invasion  of  Walachia 
by  a  large  Turkish  and  Tatar  host  was  successfully  defeated; 
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tine  Tatar  khan  witlidfew  with  the 'Ion  of  hit  bravest  foDowera, 
and,  in  the  great  victory  of  Mantin  on  the  Danube  (1595),  the 
Turkish  army  vas  annihilated,  and  iti  leader,  Mustafa,  sUdn. 
The  sultan  now  sent  Sinan  raha,  "  the  Ren^ade,"  to  invade 
Walachia  with  ioo/x)o  men.  Michad  withdrew  to  the  mountains 
before  this  overwhelming  force,  but,  being  joined  by  Bithory 
with  a  l^ansylvanian  contingent,  the  voivode  resumed  the  ofiFen> 
sive,  stormed  Bucharest,  where  Sinan  had  entrenched  a  Turiush 
detachment,  and,  pursuing  the  main  body  of  1^  forces  to  the 
Danube,  overtook  the  rearguard  and  cut  it  to  pieces,  capturing 
enormous  booty.  Sinan  Pasha  returned  to  Constantinople  to 
die,  it  is  said,  of  vexation:  and  in  1597,  the  sultan,  weary  of  a 
disastrous  congest,  sent  Michsel  a  xtd  flag  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation, reinvested  him  for  life  in  an  office  of  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  deprive  him,  and  granted  the  snoTMion  to 
his  son. 

Ia  1599,  on  the  abdication  of  Sigismund  Bitboty  in  Ttensyl- 
vania,  Michael,  in  league  with  the  imperialist  forces,  and  in 
connivance  with  the  Saxon  burghers,  attacked  and 


o/Tinu-  defeated  his  successor  Andreas  Bithory  near  Hermann- 
^r^avih  stadt,  and,  seising  himself  the  reins  of  government, 
secured  his  luodamation  as  prince  of  T)ran8ylvania.  The 
emperor  consented  to  appoint  him  his  viceroy  {locum  ttnent 
per  Tratuylvarnam),  and  the  sultan  ratified  his  election.  As 
prince  of  Thinsylvania  h»  summoned  diets  in  1599  and  z6oo, 
and,  having  expelled  the  voivode  of  Moldavia,  united  under 
his  sceptre  three  principalities.  The  partiality  that  he  showed 
for  the  Ruman  uid  Ssekler  parts  of  the  population  alienated, 
however,  the  Ttansylvanian  Saxons,  who  preferred  the  direct 
government  of  the  emperor.  The  imperial  commissioner 
General  Basta  lent  his  support  to  the  disaffected  party,  and 
Michad  was  driven  oi|t  of  Transylvania  by  a  successful  revolt, 
while  a  Polish  army  invaded  Walachia  from  the  Moldavian  side. 
Michael's  coolness  and  resource,  however,  never  deserted  him. 
He  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  emperor,  rode  to  Prague,  won  over 
Rudolph  by  his  singular  address,  and,  richly  supplied  with  funds, 
reappeared  in  Transylvania  as  imperial  governor.  In  con- 
junction with  Basta  he  defeated  the  superior  Transylvanian 
forces  at  Gorosl6,  expelling  Sigismund  Bithory,  who  had 
again  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  taking  one  hundred  and  fifty 
flags  and  forty-five  cannon.  But  at  the  moment  of  his  returning 
prosperity  Basta,  who  had  quarrelled  with  him  about  the  supreme 
command  of  the  imperial  forces,  procured  his  murder  on  the 
19th  of  August  1601.  Not  only  had  Michael  ^cceeded  in 
rolling  back  for  a  time  the  tide  of  Turkish  conquest,  but  for 
the  first  and  last  time  in  modem  history  he  united  what  once 
bad  been  Trajan's  Dacia,  in  its  widest  extent,  and  with  it  the 
whole  Ruman  race  north  of  the  Danube,  under  a  sin|^  sceptre. 

Michael's  wife  Florika  and  his  son  Nicholas  were  carried  off 
into  Tatar  captivity,  and  §erban  or  Sherban,  of  the  Bassaraba 
family,  was  raised  to  the  voivodeship  of  Walachia  by  imperialist 
influences,  while  Sigismund  resumeid  the  government  of  Tran- 
sylvania. On  his  deposition  by  the  Porte  in  z6io,  there  fol- 
lowed a  succession  of  princes  who,  though  still  for  the  most 
part  of  Ruman  origin,  bought  their  ai^)ointment  at  StambuL 
Walachian  contingents  were  continually  employed  by  the  Turks 
in  their  Polish  wars,  and  the  settlement  of  Greeks  in  an  official 
or  mercantile  capacity  in  the  prindpality  provoked  grave 
discontent,  which  on  one  occasion  took  the  form  of  a  massacre. 
The  reign  of  the  voivode  Matthias  Baasaiaba  (16^-54) 
was  an  interval  of  comparative  prosperity.  Matthias  repulsed 
his  powerfid  rival,  Basil  the  Wolf,  the  voivode  of 
Moldavia  and  his  Tatar  and  Cossack  allies.  His  last 
days  were  embittered,  however,  by  an  outbreak  of 
military  anarchy.  His  illegitimate  son  and  successor,  Con- 
stantino §erban  (1654-58),  was  the  last  of  the  Bassaraba 
dynasty  to  rule  over  Walachia;  and  on  his  death  the  Turkish 
yoke  sgain  wdghed  heavier  on  his  country.  The  old  capital, 
Tlrgovishtea,  was  considered  by  the  Divan  to  be  too  near  the 
Transylvanian  frontier,  and  the  vdvodes  were  according 
compelled  to  transfer  their  residence  to  Bucharest,  which  was 
finally  made  the  seat  of  govemntent  in  1698. 


The  mechanical  skill  of  the  Walachians  was  found  useful  by 
the  Tturks,  who  employed  them  as  carpenters  and  pontonniers; 
and  during  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  2683  the  Walachian  fubmm 
contingent,  which,  under  the  voivode  §erban  Cantacu-  &«<■- 
sene,  had  been  forced  to  00-operate  with  the  Turks,  ***—*■ 
was  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  the  two  bridges  over  the 
Danube  above  and  bdow  ^enna.  The  Walachian  as  well  as 
the  Moldavian  prince,  who  had  been  also  forced  to  bring  his 
contingent,  maintained  a  secret  system  of  communication  with 
the  bodeged,  which  was  continued  by  Serban  after  his  return 
to  Walachia.  The  emperor  granted  him  a  diploma  creating 
him  count  of  the  empire  and  recognizing  his  descent  from  the 
imperial  house  of  Cantacusene,  Serban  meanwhile  collecting 
his  forces  for  an  open  breach  with  the  Porte.  His  prudence, 
however,  perxwtually  postponed  the  occasbn,  and  Walachia 
enjoyed  peace  to  his  death  in  1688.  This  peaceful  state  of  the 
country  gave  the  voivode  leisure  to  promote  its  internal  culture,' 
and  in  the  year  of  his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  aedng 
the  first  part  of  a  Walachian  Bible  issue  from  the  first  printing- 
press  of  the  country,  which  he  had  established  at  Bucharest. 
He  had  also  caused  to  be  compiled  a  history  of  Walachia,  and 
had  called  to  the  country  many  teachers  of  the  Greek  language, 
whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  the  sons  of  the  boiars  in 
grammar,  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 

Immediatdy,  on  Serban's  death  the  botars,  to  prevent  the 
Porte  from  handing  over  the  office  to  the  Greek  adventurer  who 
bid  the  highest,  proceeded  to  dect  his  sbter's  son 
Constantino  Brancovan.    The  Turkish  envoy  then  in 
Bucharest  was  persuaded  to  invest  Brancovan  with  the 
caftan^  or  robe  of  office,  in  token  of  Turkish  approval, 
and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  also  present, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Walachia^  Theododus,  consecrated  him 
together  at  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  where  he  took  the 
coronation  oath  to  devote  his  whole  strength  to  the  good  of  his 
country  and  reodved  the  boiars'  oath  of  submisdon.    Bran- 
covan, it  is  true,  found  it  expedient  to  devote  his  predeoessor's 
treasure  to  purchasing  the  confirmation  of  hjs  title  from  the 
Divan,  but  the  account  of  his  coronation  ceremony  remains 
an  interesting  landmark  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
country.   In  his  relations  with  the  Habsburg  power  he  di^layed 
the  same  caution  as  the  voivode  Serban.    In  spite  of  ddeats 
infficted  on  the  Turks  by  the  imperial  troops  at  Poshaxevats, 
Ntsh  and  Vidin,  in  1689,  it  was  only  by  an  exercise  of  force  that 
they  secured  winter  quarters  in  Walachia;  and  though,  after 
the  battle  of  Poltava  in  2709,  Brancovan  oonduded  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  tsar  Peter  the  Great,  he  avoided  giving  open 
effect  to  it.     The  tranquillity  tWch  he  thus  obtained  was 
employed  by  Brancovan  as  by  his  predecessor  in  furthering  the 
internal  well-bdng  of  the  country,  with  what  success  is  best 
apparent  from  the  description  of  Walachia  left  by  the  Florentine 
Dd  Chiaro,  who  vidted  the  country  in  1709  and  q>ent 
seven  years  there.  He  describes  the  stondiessWaladuan 
plain,  with  its  rich  pastures,  its  crc^  of  maize  and 
millet,  and  woods  so  symmetrically  planted  and 
cardidly  kept  by  Brancovan's  orders  that  hiding  in 
them  was  out  of  the  question.   Butter  and  honey  were  exported 
to  supply  the  sultan's  kitchen  at  Stambul;  wax  and  cattle 
to  Venice;  and  the  red  and  white  wine  of  Walachia,  notably 
that  of  Pitead,  to  Transylvania.    The  Walachian  horses  were 
in  demand  among  the  Turks  and  Poles.    Near  Ribnik  and 
elsewhere  were  salt-mines  which  Applied  aQ  the  wants  of  the 
TVanadanubian  i»ovinces  of  Turkey;  there  were  oondderable 
copper  mines  at  Maidan;  and  iron  was  worked  near  Tlrgovishtea. 
The  gipsy  community  was  bound  to  bring  fifteen  pounds  wdght 
of  gold  from  the  washings  of  the  Argesh.    Many  of  the  Ix^in 
were  wealthy,  but  the  common  people  were  so  ground  down 
with  taxation  that  "of  their  andent  Roman  valour  only 
the  name  remained."    To  avoid  the  extortion  of  thdr  rulers 
numbers  had  emigrated  to  TYansylvania  and  even  to  the  Turkish 
provinces.    The  principal  Walachian  dty  was  Bucharest,  con- 
taining a  population  of  about  50,000;  but,  except  for  two 
large  ham  or  merchants'  halls  built  by  Brancovan  and  hit 
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predecessor,  and  the  recently  erected  palace,  which  had  a  marble 
staircase  and  a  fine  garden,  the  houses  were  of  wood.  The 
dress  of  the  men  was  thoroughly  Turkish  except  for  their  lamb- 
akin  caps,  that  of  the  women  half  Greek,  half  Turkish.  The 
houses  were  scrupulously  dean  and  strewn  with  sweet  herbs. 
Del  Chiaro  notices  the  great  imitative  capacity  of  the  race„  both 
artistic  and  mechanical.  A  Walachian  in  Venice  had  copied 
several  of  the  pictures  there  with  great  skill;  the  copper-plates 
and  wood  engravings  for  the  new  press  were  executed  by  native 
hands.  The  Walachians  imitated  every  kind  of  Turkish  and 
European  manufacture;  and,  though  the  boiars  imported  finer 
glass  from  Venice  and,  Bohemia,  a  glass  manufactory  had  been 
established  near  Tlrgovishtea  which  produced  a  better  quality 
than  the  Polish.  From  the  Bucharest  press,  besides  a  variety 
of  ecclesiastical  books,  there  woe  issued  in  the  Ruman  tongue 
a  thmslation  of  a  French  work  entitled  The  Maxims  of  the 
Orientals  and  The  Romance  of  Alexander  the  Great,  In  1700 
Brancovan  had  a  map  of  the  country  made  and  a  copperplate 
engraving  of  it  executed  at  Padua. 

The  prosperity  of  Walachia,  however,  under  its  "  Golden 
Bey,"  as  Brancovan  was  known  at  Stambul,  only  increased  the 
i%ff^  Turkish  exactions;  and,  although  all  demands  were 
Brmi'  punctually  met,  the  sultan  finally  resolved  on  the 
«»v«fl.  removal  of  his  too  prosperous  vassal.  Brancovan 
was  accused  of  secret  correspondence  with  the  emperor,  the 
tsar,  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  Venetian  republic,  of  betray- 
ing the  Porte's  secrets,  of  preferring  Tlrgovishtea  to  Bucharest 
as  a  residence,  of  acquiring  lands  and  padaceS  in  Transylvania, 
of  keeping  agents  at  Venice  and  Vienna,  in  both  of  which  cities 
he  had  invested  large  sums,  and  of  striking  gold  coins  with  his 
edigy.*  An  envoy  arrived  at  Bucharest  on  the  4th  of  April 
1 7 14,  and  proclaimed  Brancovan  mazUf  i.e.  deposed.  He 
was  conducted  to  Constantinople  and  beheaded,  together  with 
his  four  sons.  A  scion  of  the  rival  Cantacuxenian  family  was 
elected  by  the  pasha's  orders,  and  hej^  after  exhausting  the 
principality  for  the  benefit  of  the  Divan,  was  in  turn  deposed 
and  executed  in  1 716. 

From  this  period  onwards  the  ^orte  introduced  a  new  system 
with  regard  to  its  Walachian  vassals.  The  line  of  national 
Th»  princes  ceased.    The  office  of  voivode  or  hospodar 

nao'  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  at  Stambul,  to  be  farmed 
»riotm  out  from  a  purely,  mercenary  point  of  view.  The 
'*'■••  princes  who  now  succeeded  one  another  in  rapid  succes- 
sion were  mostly  Greeks  from  the  Phanar  quarter  of  Con- 
stantinople who  had  served  the  palace  in  the  quality  of 
dragoman  (interpreter),  or  held  some  other  court  appointment. 
They  were  nominated  by  imperial  finnan  without  a  shadow 
of  free  election,  and  were  deposed  and  transferred  from  one 
principality  to  another,  executed  or  reappointed,  like  so  many 
pashas.  Like  pashas  they  rarely  held  their  office  more  than 
three  years,  it  being  the  natural  policy  of  the  Porte  to  multiply 
such  lucrative  nominations.  The  same  hospodar  was  often 
reappointed  again  and  again  as  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  sum 
necessary  to  buy  back  his  title.  Constantine  Mavrocordato 
was  in  this  way  hospodar  of  Walachia  at  six  different  times, 
and  paid  on  one  occasion  as  much  as  a  million  lion-dollars 
(£40,000)  for  the  office.  The  princes  (hus  imposed  on  the 
country  were  generally  men  of  intelligence  and  culture.  Nicholas 
Mavrocordato,  the  first  of  the  series,  was  himself  the  author 
of  a  Greek  work  on  duties,  and  maintained  at  his  court  Demeter 
Prokopios  of  Moschopolis  in  Macedonia,  who  Wrote  a  review 
of  Greek  literature  during  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  x8th 
centuries.  Constantine  Mavrocordato  was  the  author  of  really 
liberal  reforms.  He  introduced  an  urbarium  or  land  law, 
limiting  to  24  the  days  of  angaria,  or  forced  kbour,  owed 
yearly  by  the  peasants  to  their  feudal  lord.  In  1747  he  decreed 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  but  this  enactment  was  not  carried 


^  One  of  these,  with  the  legend  "  CONST ANTINVS  bassaraba  db 

BRANCOVAN  D.G. VOEVODA  BT  PRINCEFS  VALACHIABTRANSALPINAB," 

and  haying  on  the  reverse  the  crowned  shield  of  Walachia  containinjs 

a  raven  holding  a  cross  in  its  beak  between  a  moon  and  a  star,  is  ,  »  .  .         ,  ^  , 

engraved  by  Del  Chiaro.  They  were  of  2, 3  and  loducau  weight,  v  ■  Hungary,  and  King  Ladislaus  Il.of  Pound,  by  which  botlipactks 


into  effect.'  But  the  rule  of  the  Phanariotet  anild  not  but  be 
productive  of  grinding  oppres»on,  and  it  was  rendered  doubly 
hateful  by  the  swarms  of  Greek  adventurers  who  acrompanied 
them.  Numbers  of  the  peasantry  emigrated,  and  the  populatioa 
rapidly  diminished.  In  1745  the  number  of  tax-paying  familiea, 
which  a  few  years  before  had  amounted  to  147,000,  had  sunk 
to  70,000.  Yet  the  taxes  were  continually  00  the  iocrtase, 
and  the  hospodar  Scarlat  Ghica  (1758-61),  though  be  tried  to 
win  some  popularity  by  the  removal  of  Turkish  settkxs  and  the 
abolition  of  the  vakaril  or  tax  on  cattle  and  horses,  which  was 
peculiarly  hateful  to  the  peasantry,  raised  the  total  amount 
of  taxation  to  25,000,000  lion-dollars,  about  £1,000,000.  The 
Turks  meantime  maintained  their  grip  on  the  country  by  bo^ 
ing  on  the  Walachian  bank  of  the  Danube  the  fortresses  of 
Giurgevo,  Tumu  Severin  and  Orsova,  with  the  sunouDding 
districts. 

But  the  tide  of  Ottoman  dominion  was  ebbing  fast.  Already, 
by  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  Pozharevats  in  1718,  the  banat 
of  Craiova  had  been  ceded  to  the  emperor,  though  by  the  peace 
of  Belgrade  in  1739  it  was  recovered  by  the  Porte  for  Hs  Wala- 
chian vassal.  In  1769  the  Russian  general  Romanaov  occupied 
the  principality,  the  bishops  and  clergy  took  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  empress  Catherine,  and  a  deputation  of  bpiars  followed. 
The  liberties  of  the  country  were  guaranteed,  taxation  reformed 
and  in  X772  the  negotiations  at  Fokshani  between  Russia  azd 
the  Porte  broke  down  because  the  empress's  representatives 
insisted  on  the  sultan's  recognition  of  the  mdependence  of 
Walachia  and  Moldavia  imder  a  European  giuuantee.  Turkish 
rule  was,  however,  definitely  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Kutchuk 
Kainardji,  in  1774;  and  as  from  this  period  onwards  Walachian 
history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Moldavia,  it  may  be 
convenient  before  continuing  this  review  to  turn  to  the  eai&r 
histoiy  of  the  sister  principality. 

■  (3)  Moldavia. — ^According  to  the  native  traditional  account, 
as  first  given  by  the  Moldavian  chroniclers  of  the  i6th,  X7th 
and  i8th  centuries,  Dragosh  the  son  of  Bogdan,  the  founder  of 
the  Moldavian  principality,  emigrated  with  his  followers  from 
the  Htmgarian  district  of  Marmaros  in  the  northern  Carpathians. 
The  dates  assigned  to  this  event  vary  from  1299,  givea  by 
Urechia,  to  X342,  given  by  the  monastic  chronide  of  Putaa. 
The  story  is  related  with  various  fabulous  accompaniments. 
From  the  aurochs  (ztmftrif),  in  pursuit  of  which  Dragosh  first 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldova,  is  derived  the  ox-bead  <i 
the  Moldavian  national  arms,  and  from  his  favourite  bocad 
who  perished  in  the  waters  the  name  of  the  river.  From  the 
Hungarian  and  Russian  sources,  which'  are  somewhat  more 
precise,  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Dragosh,  who  is  coofifled 
with  the  historical  Bogdan  Voda  (1349-1365)1  appears  to  ba\e 
been  1349,  and  his  departure  from  Marmaros  was  carriued  out 
in  defiance  of  his  Hungarian  suzerain. 

These  legendary  accounts  seem  to  show  that  the  Moldavias 
vcMvodate  was  founded,  like  that  of  Walachia,  by  Vlach  immi- 
grants from  Hungary,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
14th  century.  Its  original  strength  lay  probably  in 
the  compact  Ruman  settlements  among  the  eastern 
Carpathians,  first  mentioned  by  Ni(»tas  of  Chonae,  abovt  X164. 
The  Moldavian  lowlands  were  still  held  by  a  variety  of  Tatar 
tribes,  who  were  only  expelled  after  1350,  by  the  united  efforts 
of  Andrew  Laszkovich,  voivode  oi  Transylvania,  and  BogtSui 
Voda,  the  first  independent  prince  of  Moldavia.  Coins  bearing 
the  name  of  Bogdan  are  still  extant;  and  there  is  an  inacriptka 
over  his  tomb  at  the  monastery  of  Radautzi,  in  Bukovins, 
placed  there  by  Stephen  the  Greht  of  Moldavia  (1457-X504). 

In  the  agreement  arrived  at  between  Louis  of  Hungary  and 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1372,  the  voivodate  oi  Mokb,via  was 
recognked  as  a  dependency  of  the  crown  of  St  Stephen. 
The  overlordship  over  the  country  was,  however, 
contested  by  the  kmg  of  Poland,  and  their  rival 
chums  were  a  continual  source  of  dispute  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  In  1412  a  remarkable  agreement  was 
arrived  at   between   Sigismund,   in   his   quality  of  king  d 
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consented  to  postpone  the  question  of  soieralnshlp  in  MoldAvia. 
Should,  however,  the  Turks  invade  the  country,  the  Finish  and 
Hungarian  forces  were  to  unite  in  expelling  them,  the  voivode 
was  to  be  deposed,  and  the  Moldavian  territories  divided  be- 
tween the  allies.  During  the  first  half  of  the  xsth  century 
Polish  influence  was  preponderant,  and  it  was  customary  for 
the  voivodes  of  Moldavia  to  do  homage  to  thie  king  of  Poland 
at  his  dties  of  Kameniec  or  Snyatin. 

In  i4s6  the  voivode  Peter,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the 
Ttarks,  who  were  now  dominant  in  Servia  knd  Walachia,  offered 
the  sultan  Mahompt  II.  a  yearly  tribute  of  200Q  ducats. 
On  his  deposition,  however,  in  1457  by  Stephen,  known 
as  "  the  Great,"  Moldavia  became  a  power  formidable 
alike  to  TUrk,  Pole  and  Hungarian.  Throughout  the  long  reign 
of  this  voivode,  which  lasted  forty-six  years,  from  1458  to  1504, 
his  courage  and  resources  never  failed.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  he  appears,  in  agreement  with  the  Turkish  sultan  and 
the  king  of  Poland,  turning  out  the  Hungarian  vassal,  the 
ferocious  Vlad,  from  the  WaJachian  thVone,  and  annrxing  the 
coast  cities  of  Kilia  and  Cetatea  Alba  or  Byelgorod,  the  Turkish 
Akkerman.  These  cities  he  refused  to  cede  to  the  sultan, 
and,  about  this  period,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Venice  and  the  shah  of  Persia,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
organizing  a  world-wide  coalition  against  the  Turks.  In  the 
autumn  of  1474  the  sultan  Mahomet  entered  Moldavia  at  the 
head  of  an  army  estimated  by  the  Polish  historian  Dlugosz  at 
X  30,000  men.  The  voivode  Stephen  withdrew  into  the  interior 
at  the  approach  <^  this  overwhelming  host,  but  on  the  X7th 
of  January  1475,  turned  to  bay  at  Rahova  (Podul  Inalt,  near 
Va^ui)  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Turks.  Four 
pashas  were  among  the  slain;  over  a  hundred  banners  fell 
into  the  Moldavian  hands;  and  only  a  few  survivors  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  Danube.  In  1476  Mahomet  again  invaded 
Moldavia,  but,  though  successful  in  the  open  field,  the  Turks 
were  sorely  harassed  by  Stephen's  guerilla  onslaughts,  and, 
being  thinned  by  pestilence,  were  again  constrained  to  retire. 
In  X484  the  same  tactics  proved  successful  against  an  invasion 
of  Bayezid  U.  Three  years  later  a  PoUsh  invasion  of  Moldavia 
under  John  Albert  with  80,000  men  ended  in  disaster,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  vbivode  Stephen,  aided  by  a  Turkish 
and  Tatar  contingent,  laid  waste  the  Polish  territories  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Vistula,  and  succeeded  in  annexing  for  a 
time  the  Polish  province  of  Pokutia,  between  the  Carpathians 
and  the  Dniester. 

Exclusive  of  this  temporary  acquisition,  the  Moldavian  terri- 
tory at  this  period  extended  from  the  river  Milcovu,  which  formed 
MtOdsrla  ^^'^  boundary  of  Walachia,  to  the  Dniester.  It  in- 
cbM  eluded  the  Carpathian  region  of  Bukovina,  literally 

MM  (<  the  beechwood, "  where  lay  Sereth  and  Sudava 

(Suczawa),  the  earliest  residences  of  the  voivodes,  the  maritime 
district  of  Budzak  (the  later  Bessarabia),  with  Kilia,  Byelgorod 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Danube  from  Calatz  to  the 
Sulina  mouth.  The  government,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  case  of  Walachia, 
the  officials  bearing  for  the  roost  part  Slavonic  titles  derived  from 
the  practice  of  the  BuIgaro-VIachian  tsardom.  The  church  was 
Orthodox  Oriental,  and  depended  from  the  patriarch  of  Ochrida. 
In  official  documents  the  language  used  was  Slavonic,  the  style 
of  a  Moldavian  ruler  being  Nackalnik  i  Voiewtda  MMcfdasi, 
prince  and  duke  (-Ger.  FUrst  and  Henog)  of  the  Moldov- 
lachs.  The  election  of  the  voivodes,  though  in  the  hands  of 
the  boiars,  was  strictly  regulated  by  hereditary  principles,  and 
Cantemir  describes  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Dragosh  in  the 
1 6th  century  as  one  of  the  unset tUng  causes  that  most  contributed 
to  the  ruin  of  the  country.-  The  Moldavian  army  was  reckoned 
40,000  strong,  and  the  cavalry  were  especially  formidable  Ver- 
antius  of  Sebenico,  an  eye-witness  of  the  state  of  Moldavia  at 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  mentions  three  towns  of  the 
interior  provided  with  stone  walls^Sudava,  Chotim  (Rhotin) 
and  Ncamtzu;  the  people  were  barbarous,  but  more  warlike  than 
the  Walachians  and  more  tenacious  of  their  national  costume, 
punishing  with  death  any  who  adopted  the  Turkish.^' 


'  In  1504  Stephen  the  Great  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Bogdan  III.  "the  One-eyed."  At  feud  with  Poland  about 
Pokutia,  despairing  of  efficadous  support  from  hard-  jtiouaria 
pressed  Hungary,  the  new  voivode  saw  no  hope  of  uomtmiy 
safety  except  in  a  dependent  alliance  with  the  ad-  *?*** 
vandng  Ottoman  power,  which  already  hemmed 
Moldavia  in  on  the  Walachian  and  Crimean  sides.  In  1513  he 
agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  sultan  Selim  in  return 
for  the  sultan's  guarantee  to  preserve  the  natibnal  constitutioii 
and  religion  of  Moldavia,  to  which  country  the  Turks  now  gave 
the  name  of  Kara  Bogdan,  from  their  first  vassaL  The  terms 
of  Moldavian  submission  were  further  regulated  by  a  firman 
signed  by  the  sultan  Suldman  at  Budapest  in  1529  by  which  the 
yearly  present  or  baekskisk,  as  the  tribute  was  euphoniously 
called,  was  fixed  at  4000  ducats,  40  horses  and  25  falcons,  and 
the  voivode  was  bound  at  need  to  supply  the  Turkish  army  with 
a  contingent  of  xooo  men.  The  Turks  pursued  much  the  same 
policy  as  in  Walachia.  The  tribute- was  gradually  increased.  A 
hold  was  obtained  on  the  country  by  the  occupation  of  various 
fortresses  on  Moldavian  soil  with  the  surrounding  territory — 
in  XS38  Cetatea  Alba,  in  1592  Bender,  in  1702  Chotim  (Khotin). 
Atrndy  by  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century  the  yoke  was  so 
heavy  that  the  voivode  Elias  (x 546-51)  beoune  Mahommedan 
to  avoid  the  sultan's  anger. 

At  this  period  occurs  a  curious  interlude  in  Moldavian  history. 
In  X56X  the  adventurer  and  impostor  Jacob  Basilicus  succeed^ 
with  Hungarian  help  in  turning  out  the  voivode 
Alexander  Liqnisheanu  (x55a-6x  and  XS63-68)  and 
seizing  on  the  reins  of  govenmient.  A  Greek  by  birth, 
adopted  son  of  Jacob  Heraklides,  despot  of  Paros,  SanxM  and 
other  Aegean  islands,  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
and  master  of  most  European  languages;  appearing  alternately 
as  a  student  of  astronomy  at  Wittenberg,  whither  he  had  been 
invited*  by  Count  Mansfeld,  as  a  correspondent  of  Melanchthon, 
and  as  a  writer  of  historical  works  vhich  he  dedicated  to  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  Basilicus,  finding  that  his  Aegean  sovereignty  was 
of  little  practical  value  beyond  the  crowning  of  poet  laureates, 
fixed  his  roving  ambition  on  a  more  substantial  dominion.  He 
published  an  astounding  pedigree,  in  which,  starting  from 
"  Hercules  Triptolemus,"  he  wound  his  way  through  the  royal 
Servian  line  to  the  kinship  of  Moldavian  voivodes,  and,  having 
won  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  his  financial  and  military  support, 
succeeded,  thou^  at  the  head  of  only  x6oo  cavalry,  in  routing 
by  a  bold  dash  the  vastly  superior  forces  of  the  voivode,  and 
even  in  purchasing  the  Turkish  confirmation  of  his  usurped 
title.  He  assumed  the  style  of  BaatXefo  MoXSo^ios,  and  duded 
the  Turkish  stipulation  that  he  should  dismiss  his  foreign  guards. 
In  Moldavia  he  appeared  as  a  moral  reformer,  endeavouring 
to  put  down  the  prevalent  vices  of  bigamy  and  divorce.  He 
eroMed  a  school,  phiced  it  under  a  German  master,  and  collected 
children  from  every  part  of  the  country  to  be  maintained  and 
educated  at  his  expense.  He  also  busied  himself  with  the  col- 
lection of  a  library.  But  his  taxes— a  ducat  for  each  family 
— ^wero  considered  heavy;  his  orthodoxy  was  suspected,  his 
foreign  counsellors  detested.  In'xs63  the  people  rose,  massacred 
the  Hungarian  guards,  the  foreign  settlers,  and  finally  Jacob 
himself. 

The  aqxUed  voivode  Alexander  was  now  restored  by  the 
Porte,  the  schools  were  destroyed,  and  the  country  relapsed 
into  its  normal  state  of  barbarism  under  Bogdan  IV.  (X568- 
73).  Bogdan's  successor,  John  the  Terrible  (x 572-74),  was 
provoked  by  the  Porte's  demand  for  x  20,000  ducats  as 
tribute  instead  of  60,000  as  heretofore  to  rise  against  the 
oppressor;  but  after  gaining  three  victories  he  was  finally 
defeated  and  slain  (X574),  and  the  country  was  left  more  than 
ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ottoman.  Voivodes  were  now  created 
and  deposed  in  rapid  succession  by  the  Divan,  but  the  victories 
of  Micbad  the  Brave  in  Walachia  infused  a  more  independent 
spirit  into  the  Moldavians.  The  Moldavian  dominion  was 
now  disputed  by  the  Transylvanians  and  Poles,  but  in  x6oo 
Michael  succeeded  in  annexing  it  to  his  **  Great  Dadan " 
realm.    On  Michad's  murder  the  Poles  under  Zamoyski  again 
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asserted  their  tapremacy,  but  in  1618  the  Porte  once  nune 
recovered  its  dominion  and  set  up  successively  two  creatures 
of  its  own  as  voivodes"- Gratiani,  an  Italian  who  had  been 
court  NJeweUer,  and  a  Greek  custom-house  official,  Alexander. 

As  in  Walachia  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  the  Phanariote 
r^^e  seemed  now  thoroughly  established  in  Moldavia,  and 
j^  it  became  the  rule  that  every  three  years  the  voivode 

PkM9'  should  procure  his  confirmation  by  a  large  baksheesh, 
g*p*>  and  every  year  by  a  smaller  one.  But  Prince  Basil 
'^^''"^  the  Wolf  (Va^lie  Lupul),  an  Albanian,  who  succeeded 
in  2634,  showed  great  ability,  and  for  twenty  years  maintained 
his  position  on  the  Moldavian  throne.  Ho  introduced  several 
internal  reforms,  codified  the  written  and  unwritten  laws  of 
the  country,  established  a  printing  press,  Greek  monastic 
schools,  and  also  a  Latin  schooL  He  brought  the  Moldavian 
Church  into  more  direct  relation  with  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, but  also  showed  considerable  favour  to  the  Latins, 
allowing  them  to  erect  churches  at  Sutiava,  Jassy  and  Galatz. 
The  last  voivode  of  the  Bassaraba  family,  EUas  Voda,  reigned 
from  1667  to  X669. 

During  the  wars  between  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland  (X674- 
96),  and  the  Turks,  Moldavia  found  itself  between  hammer 
and  anvil,  and  suffered  terribly  from  Tatar  devastations.  The 
voivode  Duka  was  forced  like  his  Walachian  contemporary  to 
supply  a  contingent  for  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  After 
Sobieski's  death  in  1696,  the  hopes  of  Moldavia  turned  to  the 
advancing  Muscovite  power.  In  xyxx  the  voivode 
^  Demetrius  Cantemir,  rendered  desperate  by  the 
Turkish  exactions,  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
tsar  PetCT  the  Great  by  which  Moldavia  was  to  become  a 
protected  and  vassal  state  of  Russia,  with  the  enjoyment  of 
its  traditional  liberties,  the  voivodeship  to  be  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Cantemir.  On  the  approach  of  the  Russian 
army  the  prince  issued  a  proclamation  containing  the  terms 
of  the'  Russian  protectorate  and  calling  on  the  boiars  and 
people  to  aid  their  Orthodox  deliverers.  But  the  long  Turkish 
terrorism  had  done  its  work,  and  at  the  approach  of  a  Turkish 
and  Tatar  host  the  greater  part  of  the  Moldavians  deserted 
their  voivode.  The  Russian  campaign  was.  unsuccessful,  and 
all  that  Peter  could  offer  Cantemir  and  the  boiars  who  had 
stood  by  him  was  an  asylum  on  Russian  soil. 

In  his  Russian  exile  Cantemir  composed  in  a  fair  Latin  style 
hb  Descriptio  Moldaviaef  the  counterpart,  so  far  as  Moldavia 
^^,  is  concerned,  to  Del  Chiaro's  contemporary  descrip- 

tamk'B  tk>n  of  Walachia.  The  capital  of  the"  country  was 
now  Jassy,  to  which  dty  Stephen  the  Great  had  trans- 
ferred his  court  from  Sudava,  the  earlier  residence  of 
the  voivodes.  It  had  at  this  time  forty  churches — 
some  of  stone,  some  of  wood.  Fifty  years  before  it  had  con- 
tained 13,000  houses,  but  Tatar  devastations  had  reduced  it 
to  a  third  of  its  former  size.  The  most  important  commercial 
emporium  was  the  Danubian  port  of  Galatz,  which  was  fre- 
quented by  vessels  from  the  whole  of  the  Levant  from  Trebizond 
to  Barbary.  The  cargoes  which  they  here  took  in  consisted  of 
Moldavian  timber  (oak,  deal  and  cornel),  grain,  butter,  honey 
and  wax,  salt  and  nitre.  Kilia,  at  the  north  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  was  also  frequented  by  trading  vessels,  including 
Venetian  and  Ragusan.  Moldavian  wine  was  exported  to 
Poland,  Russia,  Transylvania,  and  Hungary;  that  of  Cotnar 
was  in  Cantemir's  opinion  superior  to  Tokay.  The  excellence 
of  the  Moldavian  horses  is  attested  by  a  Turkish  proverb; 
and  annual  droves  of  as  many  as  40,000  Moldavian  oxen  were 
sent  across  Poland  to  Danzig.  Moldavia  proper  was  divided 
into  the  upper  country  or  Verra  de  sus,  and  the  lower  country, 
or  Terra  de  josu.  Bessarabia  had  been  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  principality  and  placed  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  military  authorities.  It  was  divided  into  four  provinces: 
that  of  Budzak,  inhabited  by  the  Nogai  Tatars;  that  of 
Cetatea  Alba,  the  Greek  Monkastron,  a  strongly  fortified  place; 
and  those  of  Ismaila  and  Kilia.  The  voivodes  owed  their 
nomination  entirely  to  the  Porte,  and  the  great  officers  of  the 
realm  were  appointed  at  their  discretion.   These  wez»  the 
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Great  Logothete  (Jfar(/«  Lifgofelu)  or  cfaanccOor;  the  govcnor 
of  Lower  Moldavia — Vornicidu  de  t*erra  dejosn;  the  govenot  of 
Upper  Moldavia — Vomiadu  de  ferra  de  sus-,  the  Ha6mam  or 
commander-in-chief;  the  high  chamberlain — Marde  Fastd- 
fiicu;  the  great  Spaikar,  or  sword-bearer;  the  great  cup- 
bearer—Jforefe  Fakarmcu;  and  the  treasurer,  or  Vistiermiat, 
who  together  formed  the  prince's  coundl  and  were  known  as 
Boicri  de  Svatu,  Bdow  these  woe  a  number  of  subordinate 
officers  who  acted  as  their  assessors  and  were  known  as  boius 
of  the  Divan  {Boiari  de  DHkMu),  The  high  court  of  justioe  was 
formed  by  *  the  prince,  metropolitan  and  boiars:  the  Boieri 
de  Svatu  decided  on  the  verdict;  the  metropolitan  dedared 
the  law;  and  the  prince  pronounced  sentence.  The  boiais 
were  able  to  try  minor  cases  in  their  own  residences,  but  sabjea 
to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  prince's  tribunaL  Of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Moldavian  people  Cantemir  does  not  give  a  voy 
favourable  account.  Their  best  points  were  their  bospitaUtj 
and,  in  Lower  Moldavia,  their  valour.  They  cared  little  for 
letters,  and  were  generally  indolent,  and  thdr  prejudice  against 
mercantile  pursuits  left  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  Armenians,  Jews,  Greeks  and  Turks.  The  pme- 
blood  Ruman  population,  noble  and  plebeian,  inhabited  the 
dties  and  towns  or  larger  villages;  the  peasantry  were  mostfy 
of  Little  R.ussian  and  Hungarian  race,  and  were  in  a  servik 
condition.  There  was  a  considerable  gipsy  population,  almost 
every  boiar  having  several  Zingar  familifs  in  his  ooKessioa; 
these  were  mostly  smiths. 

From  this  period  onwards  the  character  of  the  OttoiBan 
domination  in  Moldavia  is  in  every  respect  analogous  to  that 
of.  Walachia.  The  office  of  voivode  or  hospodar  was 
farmed  out  by  the  Porte  to  a  succession  oi  wealthy 
Greeks  from  the  Phanar  quarter  of  Coxkstantino|de. 
All  formality  of  election  by  the  boiars  was  now  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  princes  recdved  thdr  caftan  of 
office  at  Constantinople,  where  they  were  consecrated  by  the 
Greek  patriarch.  The  ^rstem  favoured  Turiush  extortioa  ha 
two  ways:  the  presen(x  of  the  voivode's  family  connexioas  at 
Stambul  gave  the  Porte  so  many  hostages  for  his  obedience; 
on  the  other  hand  the  princes  themsdves  could  not  rdy  on 
any  support  due  to  family  influence  in  Moldavia  itself.  They 
were  thus  mere  puppets  of  the  Divan,  and  could  be  deposed 
and  shifted  with  the  same  facility  as  so  many  pashas— an  object 
of  Turkish  policy,  as  each  change  was  *.  pretext  for  a  new  levy 
of  baksheesh.  The  chief  families  that  shared  the  office  doriog 
this  period  were  those  of  Mavrooordato,  Ghica,  CaHimarhi, 
Ypsilanti  and  MurusL  Although  from  the  very  oonditioos 
of  their  creatkm  they  reguded  the  country  as  a  fidd  for  ex- 
ploitations, they  were  themsdves  often  men  of  education  and 
ability,  and  tinquestionably  mide  some  praiseworthy  atteoqiu 
to  promote  the  general  culture  and  wdl-being  of  thdr  subjects^ 
In  this  req;>ect,  even  the  Phanariote  regime  was  fvefetabfe  to 
mere  pasha  rule,  whOe  it  had  the  further  consequence  of  pre> 
serving  intact  the  national  form  of  administration  and  the 
historic  offices  of  Moldavia.  Gre^ry  Ghica  (1774-77),  who 
himself  qtoke  French  and  Italian,  founded  a  sdiool  or  **  gym- 
nasium" at  Jassy,  where  Greek,  Latin  and  theology  were 
taught  in  a  fashion.  He  encouraged  the  settlement  of  Gcnsan 
Protestant  cobnists  in  the  country,  some  of  whom  set  up  as 
watchmakers  in  Jassy,  where  they  were  further  allowed  to 
build  an  evangelical  church.  J.  L.  Carra,  a  Swiss  who  had 
been  tutor  to  Prince  Ghica's  children,  and  who  poUished  in 
X78X  an  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  prindpalides,  wpeaJks 
of  some  of  the  boiars  as  possessmg  a  taste  for  French  Ktecatvre 
and  even  for  the  works  of  Voltaire,  a  tendenqr  actxvdy  odbi> 
bated  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

The  Russo-Turkish  War,  which  ended  m  the  peace  of  Kutdtnk 
Kainardji  (1774),  was  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  MoldaTJan 
territory.  The  house  of  Austria,  which  had  already 
annexed  Galida  in  1773,  profited  by  the  situation  to 
arrange  with  both  contending  parties  for  the  peace- 
ful cession  of  Bukovina  to  the  Habsbuig  xnamithy. 
This  xichlv  woodni  Moldavian  juovince,  containing  Sadava 
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(Siiczawa>^  the  earHest  seat  of  the  voivodes,  and  Cemantil  or 
Czemovicz,  was  in  1774  occupied  by  Habsbuxg  troops  with 
Russian  connivance,  and  in  1777  Baron  Thugut  pxocuredits 
formal  cession  from  the  sultan. 

(4)  The  Danubian  PrincipalUies :  1774-1859. —  By  the 
treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  Russia  consented  to  hand  back 
7W«^«#  the  principalities  to  the  sultan,  but  by  Article  3cvi. 
several  stipulations  were  made  in  favour  of  the  Wal- 
achians  and  Moldavians.  The  people  of  the  princi- 
palities  were  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  that  they  had 
possessed  under  Mahomet  IV.;  they  were  to  be  freed  from 
tribute  for  two  years,  as  some  compensation  for  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  last  war;  they  were  to  pay  a  moderate  tribute; 
the  agents' of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  at  Constantinople  were 
to  enjoy  the  rights  of  national  representatives,  and  the  Russian 
minister  at  the  Porte  should  on  occasion  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  principalities.  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
though  deficient  in  precision  (the  Walachians,  for  instance, 
had  no  authentic  record  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  under 
Mahomet  IV.),  formed  the  basis  of  future  liberties  in  both 
principalities;  but  for  the  moment  aQ  reforms  were  postponed. 

The  treaty  was  hardly  concluded  when  it  was  vioUted  by 
the  Porte,  which  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  Walachian 
boiars  to  elect  their  voivode,  and  nominated  Alexander  Ypsilanti, 
a  creature  of  its  own.  In  1777  Constantino  Murusi  was  made 
voivode  of  Moldavia  hi  the  same  high>handed  fashion.  The 
Divan  seemed  intent  on  restoring  the  old  system  of  government 
in  its  entirety,  but  in  1783  the  Russian  representative  extracted 
from  the  sultan  a  decree  {kaUiskerij)  defining  more  precisely  the 
liberties  of  the  principalities  and  fisdng  the  amount  of  the  annuiQ 
tribute — ^for  Walachia  6x9  purses  exclusive  of  various 
"presents"  amounting  to  130,000  piasters,  and  for  Moldavia 
135  purses  and  further  gifts  to  the  extent  of  n 5,000  piasters. 
By  the  peace  of  Jassy  in  1792  the  Dniester  was  recognized  as 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  the  privileges  of  the  prindpalities  as 
specified  in  the  haUiskerif  confirmed.  In  defiance  of  treaties, 
however,  the  Porte  continued  to  change  the  hospodars  almost 
yearly  and  to  exact  extraordinary  installation  presents.  The 
revolt  of  Pasvan  Oglu  in  Bulgaria  was.  the  cause  of  great  injury 
to  WaUchia.  The  rebels  ravaged  Little  Walachia  in  x8oz-a, 
and  their  ravages  were  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Turkish  troops, 
who  now  swarmed  over  the  country.  Exaction  followed  exac- 
tion, and  in  x8o3  Russia  resolved  to  assert  her  treaty  rights  in 
favour  of  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  the  principslities.  On 
the  accession  of  Constantino  Ypsilanti  (x8oa-6)  in  Walachia, 
and  of  Alexander  Murusi  (x8o3-6)  in  Moldavia,  the  Pbrte 
was  constrained  to  issue  a  new  haUiskerif  by  which  every  prince 
wss  to  hold  hboffice  for  at  least  seven  years,  unless  the 
Porte  satisfied  the  Russian  minister  that  there  were  good- 
"'*'  and  sufficient  grounds  for  his  deposition.   This  clause 

of  the  haUiskerif  was  not  enforced.  All  irregular  contributions 
were  to  cease,  and  all  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  the  boiars 
and  dergy,  were  to  pay  their  share  of  the  tribute.  The  Turkish 
troops  then  employed  in  the  prindpalities  were  to  be  paid  off, 
and  one  year's  tribute  remitted  for  the  purpose.  The  boUrs  were 
to  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  hospitals  and 
roads;  they  and  the  prince  together  for  the  mUitia.  The 
number  of  Turkish  merdiants  resident  in  the  country  was 
Hmited.  Finally,  the  hospodars  were  to  be  amenable  to  repre- 
sentations made  to  them  by  the  Russian  envoy  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  whom  wss  entrusted  the  task  of  watching  over  the 
Walachian  and  Moldavian  liberties.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a 
Vdled  Russian  protectorate. 

In  x8o4  the  Serbs  under  Karageorge  rose  against  the  Turkish 
dominion,  and  were  secretly  aided  by  the  Walachian  voivode 
YpsihuitL  The  Porte,  instigated  by  Napoleon's  ambassador 
Sebastian!,  resolved  on  Ypsilanti's  deposition,  but  the  hospodar 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  St  Petersburg.  In  the  war  that  now 
ensued  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  the  Russians  were 
for  a  time  successful,  and  even  demanded  that  the  Russian 
territory  should  extend  to  the  Danube.  They  occupied 
the  prindpalities  from  x8o6  to  x8xa.    In  x8o8  they  formed  a 


govetnmg  committee  consbting  of  the  metropolitan,  another 
bishop,  and  four  or  five  boiars  under  the  presidency  of  General 
Rusnikov.  The  seat  of  the  president  was  at  Jassy,  and  General 
Engelhart  was  appointed  as  vice-president  at  Bucharest.  By 
the  peace  of  Bucharest,  however,  in  x8x3,  the  prindpalities  were 
restored  to  the  sultan  under  the  former  conditions,  with  the 
exception  of  Bessarabia,  which  was  ceded  to  the  tsar.  The 
Pruth  thus  became  the  Russian  boundary. 

The  growing  solidarity  between  the  two  Ruman  prindpalities 
recdved  a  striking  illustration  in  x8i6,  when  the  Walachian  and 
Moldavian  hoqxxUrs  published  together  a  code  applicable  to 
both  countries,  and  which  had  been  elaborated  by  a  joint  com- 
mission. The  Greek  movement  was  now  beginning  to  assume 
a  practical  shape.  About  1780  Riga  Velestiniul,  a  Hdlenized 
Vlach  from  Macedonia  who  is  also  km^wn  by  the  purely  Creek 
name  of  Rigas  Phereos,  had  founded  in  Bucharest  a  patriotic 
and  revohitionary  association  known  as  the  Sodety  of  Friends 
{hmpia  T<^  ^Xtfr)  which  gradually  attained  great  in-  7^ 
fluence.  In  i8zo  Ignatius,  the  metropolitan  of  Walachia,  -HHan^ 
founded  a  Greek  literary  society  in  Bucharest  which  M" 
soon  developed  into  a  political  association,  and  many  *•**" 
similar  bodies  were  formed  throughout  the  Greek  world,  "*''' 
and  finally  united  into  one  powerful  secret  sodety,  the  Hetairia. 
Some  of  the  ukembers  even  cherished  the  fantastic  hope  of 
restoring  the  andent  Byzantine  empire.  In  xSsi  Alexander 
Ypsilanti,  a  son  of  the  voivode,  and  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  tsar 
Alexander  I.,  entered  Moldavia  at  the  head  of  the  Hetacrists,  ^ 
and,  representing  that  he  had  the  support  of  the  tsar,  prevailed 
on  the  hospodar  Michad  Sutzu  to  aid  him  in  invading  the  Otto- 
man dominions.  To  secure  Walachian  hdp,  Ypsilanti  advanced 
on  Bucharest,  but  the  prince,  Theodore  Vladimirescu,  who  repre- 
sented the  national  Ruman  reaction « against  the  Phanariotes, 
repulsed  his  overtures  with  the  remark  "  that  his  business 
was  not  to  inarch  against  the  Turks,  but  to  dear  the  country 
of  Phanariotes."  Vladimizescu  was  slain  by  a  Greek  revolu- 
tionary agent,  but  Ypsilanti  rashly  continuing  his  enterprise 
after  he  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Russian  emperor,  his  forces 
were  finally  crushed  by  the  Turks  at  Dragashanl,  in  Walachia, 
and  at  Skuleni,  in  Moldavia;  and  the  result  of  his  revolt  was  a 
Turkish  occupation  of  the  prindpalities.  In  1822  the  Turkish 
tro<^)S,  who  had  committed  great  excesses,  were  withdrawn 
on  the  combined  representations  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Great 
Britain.  The  country,  however,  was  again  ravaged  by  the 
retiring  troops,  quartos  of  Jassy  and  Bucharest  burnt,  and 
the  complete  evacuation  deliyed  till  1824,  when  the  British 
government  again  remonstrated  with  the  Porte  (see  Eastesn 
Question;  Greece;  Ypsilanti;  Alexandes). 

By  the  convention  of  Akkerman  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Turks  in  1826  the  privileges  of  the  prindpalities  were  once 
more  confirmed,  and  they  were  again  ratified  in  1829, 
under  Russian  guarantee,  by  the  peace  of  Adrianople. 
By  this  peace  all  the  towns  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube  were  restored  to  the  prindpalities,  and  the 
Porte  undertook  to  refrain  from  fortifying  any  podtion  on  the 
Walachian  side  of  the  river.  A  Rusdan  army  occupied  the 
country  until  the  Porte  fulfilled  its  promises.  The  prind- 
palities were  to  enjoy  commercial  freedom,  and  the  right  of 
establishing  a  quarantine  cordon  along  the  Danube  or  else- 
where. The  internal  constitution  of  the  countries  was  to  be 
regulated  by  an  "  Organic  Law,"  which  was  drawn  up  by  assem- 
blies of  bishops  and  boiars  at  Jassy  and  Bucharest,  acting, 
howevor,  under  Russian  controL  The  Organic  Law  thus  elabo- 
rated was  by  no  means  of  a  liberal  diaracter,  and  amongst  other 
abuses  maintained  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  boiars.  It  was 
ratified  by  the  Porte  in  1834,  and  the  Russian  army  of  occu- 
pation thereupon  withdrew.  The  newly  elected  ho^)odars, 
Alexander  Ghica  (1834-42)  and  George  Bibescu  (1843-48)  in 
Walachia,  and  Michad  Sturdza  (1834-49)  in  Moldavia,  ruled  in 
accordance  with  the  Organic  Law.  Their  reigns  were  marked 
by  the  social,  financial  and  political  fvedominance  of  Russia, 
which  had  steadily  increased  since  17XX.  The  treaty  of  1774 
bad  given  Russia  a  firm  foothold  in  Rumanian  politics.    This 
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had  been  strengthened  by  the  kaUisherif  of  1802;  while  the 
treatks  of  181  a,  1826  and  1829  had  respectively  yielded  up 
Bessarabia,  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  the  St  George 
mouth  to  the  tsar.  From  1834  to  1848  the  Russian  consul  at 
Bucharest  was  all-powerfuL 

The  revolutionary  movement  of  1848  extended  from  the 
Rumans  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  to  their  kinsmen  of  the 
jfow-  Transalpine  regions.  Here  its  real  object  was  the  over- 
meai0f  throw  of  Russian  influence.  In  Moldavia  the  agitation 
'^^  was  mostly  confined  to  the  boiais,  and  the  hospodar 

Michad  Sturdza  succeeded  m  arresting  the  ringleaders.  In 
Walachia,  however,  the  outbreak-  took  a  more  violent  form. 
The  people  assembled  at  Bucharest,  and  demanded  a  constitu- 
tion. Prince  Bibescu,  after  setting  his  signature  to  the  con- 
stitution submitt^  to  him,  fled  to  Transylvania,  and  a 
provisional  government  was  formed.  The  Turks,  however, 
urged  thereto  by  Russian  diplomacy,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  a 
joint  Russo-Turkish  dictatorship  restored  the  Organic  Law. 
By  the  Balta-Iiman  convention  of  1849  the  two  governments 
agreed  to  the  ^)pointment  of  Barbti  Stirbeiti  (Stlrbey)  as  prince 
of  Walachia,  and  Gregory  Ghica  for  Moldavia. 

On  the  entry  of  the  Russian  tro<^s  into  the  principalities  in 
1853,  the  ho^xxiars  fled  to  Vienna,  leaving  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  their  ministers.  During  the  Danubian 
campaign  that  now  ensued  great  suffering  was  inflicted 
on  the  inhabitants,  but  in  1854  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
induced  the  Russians  to  withdraw.  Austrian  troops 
usi-S4.  occupied  the  principalities,  and  the  hospodars  returned 
to  their  posts.  One  important  consequence  of  the  revolution  had 
been  the  banishment  of  many  rising  politicians-  to  western 
£ur(^,  where  they  were  brought  into  contact  with  a  higher 
type  of  civilization.  The  practice  initiated  by  the  more  liberal 
Phanariotes  of  sending,  Rumanian  students  to  the  French, 
German  and  Italian  universities  tended  in  the  same  direction. 
Statesmen  such  as  I.  C.  Bratianu,  D.  A.  Sturdaa,  S.  I.  Ghica,  D. 
Ghica  and  Lascar  Catargiu  (whose  biographies  are  given  under 
separate  headings)  received  their  political  training  abroad,  and 
returned  to  educate  their  countrymen.  To  this  fact  the 
surprisingly  rapid  progress  of  Rumania,  as  compared  with  the 
Balkan  States,  may  very  liargely  be  attributed. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  the  principalities  with  their 
existing  privileges  were  placed  under  the  collective  guarantee 
n^Mfy  9t  of  the  contracting  Powers,  while  remaining  under  the 
PariM,  suzerainty  of  the  Porte — the  Porte  on  its  part  engag- 
'^^  ing  to  respect  the  complete  independence  of  their 

internal  administration.  A  strip  of  southern  Bessarabia  was 
restored  to  Moldavia,  so  as  to  push  back  the  Russian  frontier 
from  the  Danube  mouth.  The  existing  laws  and  statutes  of 
both  principalities  were  to  be  revised  by  a  European  Com- 
mission, sitting  at  Bucharest,  and  their  work  was  to  be 
assisted  by  a  Divan  or  national  council  which  the  Porte  was 
to  convoke  for  the  purpose  in  each  of  the  two  provinces, 
and  in  which  all  classes  of  Walachian  and  Moldavian  society 
were  to  be  represented.  The  European  commission,  in  arriv- 
ing at  its  conclusions,  was  to  take  into  consideration  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  representative  coimcils;  the  Powers 
were  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Porte  as  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission;  and  the  final  result  was  to  be 
embodied  in  a  kattukerif  of  the  sultan,  which  was  to  lay  down 
the  definitive  organization  of  the  two  principalities.  In  1857  the 
commission  arrived,  and  the  representative  councils  of  the 
two  ptogks  were  convoked.  On  their  meethig  in  September 
c/flfea  ^^  *L^  ^^^  proceeded  to  vote  with  unanimity  the 
«/<*■  union  of  the  two  principalities  into  a  single  state  imder 
the  name  of  Romania  (Rumania),  to  be  governed  by 
a  foreign  prince  elected  from  one  of  the  reigning 
dynasties  of  Europe,  and  having  a  single  representative  assembly, 
llie  Powers  decided  to  undo  the  work  of  national  union.  By 
the  convention  concluded  by  the  European  congress  at  Paris  in 
1858,  it  was  decided  that  the  principalities  should  continue  as 
heretofore  to  be  governed  each  by  its  own  prince.  Walachia 
and  Moldavia  were  to  have  separate  assemblies,  but  a  central 


commission  was  to  be  established  at  Fdcshani  for  the  prepan- 
tion  of  laws  of  common  interest,  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
submitted  to  the  respective  assemblies.  In  accordance  with 
this  convention  the  deputies  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  met  m 
separate  assemblies  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy,  but  the  choice 
of  both  fell  unanimously  on  Prince  Aleunder  John  Cuza 
(January  1859).  (A,  J.  £,;  X.)  • 

(s)  Rumania. — ^Thus  the  union  of  the  Rumanian  nation 
was  accomplished.  A  new  omference  met  in  Paris  to  discuss 
the  situation,  and  in  186 1  the  election  of  Prince  Cuza 
was  ratified  by  the  Powers  and  the  Porte.  The  two 
assemblies  and  the  central  commi^ion  were  preserved 
till  1862,  when  a  single- assembly  met  at  Bucharest  and  a  single 
ministry  was  formed  for  the  two  countries.  The  central  com- 
mission was  at  the  same  time  abolished,  and  a  coundl  of  sta.ie 
charged  with  preparing  bills  substituted  for  it.  In  May  1S64, 
owing  to  diflSculties  between  the  government  and  the  general 
assembly^  the  assembly  was  diss<^ved,  and  a  statute  was  sub- 
mitted to  universal  suffrage  giving  greater  authority  to  the  {xince, 
and  creating  two  chambers  (of  senators  and  of  deputies).  The 
franchise  was  now  extended  to  all  citizens,  a  cumulative  voting 
power  being  reserved,  however,  for  property,  and  the  peasantry 
were  emancipated  from  forced  labour.  Up  to  this  point  the 
prince  had  ruled  wisely^  he  had  founded  the  universities  <^ 
Bucharest  and  Jassy;  his  reforms  had  swept  away  the  last 
vestiges  of  feudalism  and  created  a  dass  of  peasant  freeholders. 
But  the  closing  3rears  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  an  attempt 
to  concentrate  ^  power  in  his  own  hands.  He  strove  to 
realize  his  democratic  ideals  by  despotic  methods.  His  very 
reforms  alienated  the  goodwill  of  all  classes;  of  the  nobles,  by 
the  abolition  of  forced  labour;  of  the  clergy,  by  the  confiscaitoa 
of  monastic  estates;  of  the  masses,  by  the  introdaction  of  a 
tobacco  monopoly  and  the  inevitable  collapse  of  the  inflated 
hopes  to  which  Ids  agrarian  reforms  had  given  rise.  His  own 
dissolute  conduct  increased  his  unpopularity,  and  at  last  the 
leading  statesmen  in  both  provinces,  who  had  long  believed 
that  the  national  welfare  demanded  the  election  of  a  fordgn 
prince,  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  In  February  x866  he  was 
compelled  to  abdicate;  and  a  council  of  regency  was  formed 
under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Ion  Ghica.  The  count  of 
Flanders,  brother  to  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  was  proclaimed 
hospodar  of  the  united  provinces;  but  declined  the  profl^ed 
honour. 

Meanwhile  a  conference  of^the  Powers  assembled  at  Paris 
and  decided  by  a  majority  of  four  to  three  that  the  new  hospodar 
should  be  a  native  of  the  country.    The  principalities, 
however,  determined  to  elect  Prince  Charles,  the 
second  son  of  Prince  Charles  Antony  of  Hohenzollem- 
Sigmaringen.     On  a  referendum,  685.969  electors 
voted  in  his  favour,  against  224  dissoitients.    Prince  Charles 
was  an  ofl^cer  in  the  Prussian  army,  twenty-seven  years  of  a^ 
and  was  related  to  the  French  imperial  family  as  well  as  to  the 
royal  house  of  Prussia:  his  nomination  obtained  not  only  the 
tacit  consent  and  approval  of  his  friend  and  kinsman  Kii^g 
William  of  Prussia,  but  also  the  warm  and  more  open  support 
of  Napoleon  III.    The  king  of  Prussia,  however,  had  agreed 
that  the  new  hospodar  should  be  a  native  of  the  prindpaliiies. 
and  could  not  therefore  opooly  approve  of  Prince  Charles's 
election.    Acting  on  the  advice  of  Bismarck,  the  prince  asked 
for  a  short  leave  of  absence,  resigned  his  a>mmission  m  the 
Prussian  army  on  crossing  the  frontier,  and  hastened  dovn 
the  Danube  to  Rumania,  under  a  feigned  name  and  vith  a 
false  passport.    On  the  20th  of  May  he  landed  at  Tursn 
Seveiin,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed.    He  reached 
Bucharest  on  the  22nd,  and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  presence 
of  the  provisional  government,  took  the  oaths  to  respect  the 
laws  of  the  country  and  to  maintain  its  rights  and  the  integrity 
of  its  territory.     In  October   Prince    Charles   proceeded  to 
Constantinople  and  was  cordially  received  by  his  suzerain, 
the  sultan,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  firman  of  investiture, 
admitted  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  in  his  family, 
and  allowed  him  the  right  of  maintaining  aa  anny  of  y>floo 
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men.  Rumania  was  to  remain  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire  within 
the  limits  fixed  by  the  capitulations  and  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

The  first  Rumanian  ministry  formed  under  the  new  prince 
was  composed  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  all  political  parties, 
fitt^^  care  being  taken  that  the  two  provinces  should  be 
mad  equally  represented.    A  new  constitution  was  unan- 

doanatiD  imously  passed  by  the  chamber  on  the  xxth  of  July, 
^f^y*  It  provided  for  an  Upper  and  Lower  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  conferred  on  the  prince  the  right  of 
an  absolute  and  unconditional  veto  on  all  legislation.  Other 
reforms  were  urgently  needed.  There  was  an  empty  treasury, 
and  the  Boating  debt  amounted  to  £7,000,000;  maladministra* 
tion  was  rampant  in  every  department  of  the  state;  the 
national  guard  was  mutmous,  while  the  small  army  of  regulars 
was  badly  organized  and  inefficient.  The  existence  of  famine 
and  cholera  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  government,  and 
in  March  1867  the  Lower  House,  by  a  majority  of  three,  passed 
the  laconic  resolution,  "  The  chamber  inflicts  a  vote  of  blame 
on  the  government. "  As  the  result  of  this  vote  M.  Kretzulescu, 
a  Moderate  Conservative,  was  called  to  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
I.  C.  .Bratianu  entered  the  government  as  minister  olf  the 
interior.  The  new  ministry,  of  which  Bratianu  was  the  leading 
spirit,  showed  considerable  energy:  a  concession  was  granted 
for  the  construction  of  the  first  Rumanian  railway,  from 
Bucharest  to  Giurgevo,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  army  was 
undertaken.  Among  other  less  judUdous  measures,  a  decree 
was  passed  ostensibly  directed  against  all  vagabond  foreigners, 
but  really  aimed  at  the  Jews,  large  numbers  of  whom,  including 
many  respected  landowners  and  men  of  business,  were  im- 
prisoned, or  expelled,  from  Jassy,  Bacau  and  other  parts  of 
Moldavia.  This  harsh  treatment  created. intense  indignation 
abroad;  especially  in  France  and  Great  Britain;  and  the 
emperor  Napoleon  wrote  personally  to  Prince  Charles,  pro- 
testing against  the  persecution.  The  country  could  not  afford 
to  lose  the  goodwill  of  the  emperor  of  the  French,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  Europe— in  July  1869 
Bratianu,  although  immensely  popular,  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  office,  and  with  him  fell  the  rest  of  the  cabinet. 

On  the  isth  of  September  1869,  Prince  Charles  married 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied,  afterwards  celebrated  under  her 
literary  name  of  Carmen  Sjiva}  In  the  same  year  the  army 
was  reorganized,  and  a  rural  police  created.  Every  able-bodied 
citizen  was  rendered  Hable  to  give  three  days'  work  yearly 
towards  the  construction  of  roads,  or  to  pay  a  small  tax  as  an 
equivalent.  An  important  railway  concession,  which  sut>se- 
quently  caused  grave  political  complications,  was  granted  to 
the  German  contractors  Strausberg  and  Offenheim. 

Much  excitement  was  aroused  in  Rumania  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  France.  The  sympathies  of 
rh0  the  Rumanians  were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  French, 

rvAcOM  whom  they  regarded  as  a  kindred  Latin  race,  while 
•f  1970.  those  of  the  prince  were  naturally  ^th  his  native 
country.  The  excitement  culminated  in  a  revolutionary 
outbreak  at  Ploesd,  where  a  hot-headed  deputy,  Candianu 
Pppescu,  after  the  mob  had  stormed  the  militia  barracks,  issued 
a  proclamation  deposing  Prin(x  Charles  and  appointing  General 
Golescu  regent.  Owing  to  the  loyalty  of  the  regular  army 
the  insurrection  was  speedily  quelled.  But  the  feeling  in  the 
country  was  strong  against  the  German  sovereign,  who  seriously 
thought  of  abdicating  when  a  jury  acquitted  the  accused  rebels. 
On  the  7th  of  December  he  wrote  cbnfidentially  to  the  sovereigns 
whose  representatives  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  suggesting 
that  the  future  of  Rumania  should  be  regulated  by  a  European 
congress. 

A  few  days  subsequently  the  prince  learned  that  the  German 
railway  contractor  Strausberg  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay 
nenO'  the  coupons  of  the  railway  bonds  due  on  the  ist  of 
waarcHalB  Janilary  1871,  which  were  mostly  held  by  influential 
ofUTi.  people  in  Germany.  This  threw  the  responsibility 
of  payment  on  Rumania,  and  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  prince, 

*  For  biographical  details,  see  Cbarlbs,  king  of  Rusiania:  and 
EUZABBTM,  queen  oC  Rumania. 


throu^  whose  instrumentality  the  loan  had  been  placed. 
Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  Prussian  government 
threatening  to  force  the  Rumanian  government  to  provide 
for  the  unpaid  coupons.  The  country  was  financially  in  no 
condition  to  comply.  Bitter  indignation  prevailed  against 
everything  German,  and  culminated  m  an  attack  on  the  German 
colony  ia  Bucharest  cm  the  asnd  of  March  1871.  On  the 
following  morning  the  prinn  summoned  the  members  of  the 
council  of  regency  of  x866,  and  informed  them  of  his  inten- 
tion to  place  the  government  in  their  hands.  Lascar  Catargiu 
and  General  Golescu,  the  only  two  members  present,  as  weU 
as  Dimitrie  Sturdza  and  other  influential  persons,  declined 
to  accept  the  responsibility.  Catargiu  offered  to  unite  the 
different  sections  of  the  Conservative  party  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  crisis.  The  prince  accepted  his  offer.  The  elections 
took  place  early  in  May  1871,  and  the  government,  to  which 
all  the  most  re^ctaUe  elements  in  the  country  had  rallied, 
obtained  a  large  majority.  When  pariiament  met  in  May  the 
prince  had  a  most  enthusiastic  reception.  The  anti-German 
feeling  in  t^  country  had  greatly  subsided,  in  consequence  of 
the  crushing  defeat  of  France;  and  in  January  1872  the 
chambers  passed  a  law  by  which  Rumania  undertook  to  pay 
the  railway  coupons.  The  German  ^dicate  was  satisfied, 
and  the  raUway  crisis  ended. 

Catargiu's  ministry  was  the  tenth  that  had  hdd  office  in  the 
five  years  since  the  prince's  arrival,  but  it  was  the  first  one  that 
was  stable.  In  March  1875  the  budget  for  1876,  n« 
amounting  to  {4,000,000,  nearly  double  in  amount  CMuiftr 
that  of  the  year  x866,  was  passed  without  difficulty,  1^^' 
and  on  the  28th  of  the  month  the  parliamentary  '^''^^ 
session  closed.  It  was  the  first  occasion  in  Rumania  that  the 
same  chamber  had  sat  for  the  whole  constitutional  period  of 
four  years,  and  also  the  first  time  that  the  same  ministry  had 
opened  and  closed  the  same  parliament. 

Only  the  fall  of  the  Catargiu  ministry  saved  the  country 
from  revolution.  The  leading  liberals  had  promoted  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  arrest  and  expulsion  of.  the  prince,  and  the 
formation  of  a  provisional  government  under  General  Dabija. 
The  prospect  of  a  return  to  power  put  an  end  to  these  machina- 
tions. Catargiu's  ministry  was  succeeded  by  an  administration 
under  General  Florescu,  known  as  the  *' cabinet  of  the  generals," 
and,  a  month  later,  by  the  so-called  "  ministry  of  conciliation  " 
under  M.  Jepureanu..  A  commission  of  the  chambers  drew  up  an 
indictment  against  Catargiu  and  his  late  colleagues,  accusing 
them  of  violating  the  constitution  and  the  pubUc  liberties, 
squandering  the  state  revenues,  and  Other  abuse  of  power. 
Unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  passion,  which  was  crying  for 
the  impeachment  of  Catargiu,  Jepureanu  resigned  office,  and 
Bratianu  formed  a  new  Libnal  cabinet,  destined  to  guide  the 
country  through  many  eventful  years. 

But  the  re-opening  of  the  Eastern  Question  was  destined 
to  bring  to  a  climax  the  great  struggle  of  Ruiftania  for  existence 
and  independence,  and  temporarily  to  throw  into  the 
shade  all  domestic  questions.  The  insurrection  in 
Bulgaria,  with  its  accompanying  horrors,  followed  ^X  p.  ^ 
the  deposition  of  sultan  Muxad  and  the  succession  of  uSi^S. 
the  sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  contributed  to  indicate  the 
near  approach  of  a  Russo-Turkish  war.  Russia  had  shown 
symptoms  of  anger  against  Rumania  for  not  having  taken  up  a 
decided  attitude  in  the  approaching  struggle,  and  the  Russian 
ambassador  Ignatiev  had  some  months  previously  threatened 
that  his  government  would  seize  Rimiania  as  a  pledge  as  soon 
as  the  Turks  occupied  Servia  and  Montenegro.  Prince  Charles 
decided  to  send  a  mission,  composed  of  Bratianu  and  Colonel 
Slaniceanu  (the  minister  of  war),  to  the  imperial  headquarters 
at  Livadia.  They  were  well  received  by  the  emperor  (October 
1876),  but  in  Spite  of  mixed  threats  and  cajoleries  on  the 
part  of  Gorchakov,  Ignatiev  and  others,  Bratianu  returned 
without  having  definitively  committed  his  country  to  active 
measures. 

On  the  X4th  of  November  six  Ruanan  army  corps  were 
mobilised  to  form  the  army  of  the  south  vnder  the  grand  duke 
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Nicholas.  A  few  days  later  two  lecret  envoys  arrived  at 
Bucharest,  the  one  M.  de-  Ndidov,  to  negotiate  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  government  for  the  passage  of  their  army  through 
Rumania,  the  other  Ali  Bey,  to  arrange  on  behalf  of  the  sultan 
a  combination  with  Rumania  against  Russia.  Prince  Charles 
deveriy  temporized  with  both  powers.  Negotiations  with 
Russia  were  continued,  and  Bratianu  was  sent  to  Constantinople 
to  put  pressure  upon  Turkey  to  secure  certain  rights  and 
privileges  which  would  practically  have  made  Rumania  inde- 
pendent, eicqpt  that  it  would  still  have  paid  a  fixed  tribute; 
but  the  conference  of  the  powers  assembled  at  that  coital  came 
to  a  definite  end  on  the  19th  of  January  1877,  when  the  Turkish 
government  declined  every  proposal  of  the  oonfermce.  Mean- 
while the  Porte,  in  issuing  Midhat  Pasha's  famous  scheme  of 
reforms,  had  greatty  irritated  Rumanian  politicians  by  includ- 
ing their  country  in  the  same  category  as  the  other  privileged 
provinces,  and  designating  its  inhabitants  as  Ottoman  subjects. 
A  secret  convention  was  signed  between  Rutaia  and  Rumania 
on  the  x6th  of  April,  by  which  Rumania  allowed  free  passage 
to  the  Russian  armies,  the  tsar  engaging  in  return  to  maintain 
its  political  rights  and  to  protect  its  integrity,  while  all  matters 
of  detail  connected  with  the  passage  of  the  Russian  troops  were 
to  be  regulated  by  a  special  treaty.  On  the  ajrd  of  April 
Russia  decUred  war  against  Turkey,  and  the  grand  duke  Nicholas 
issued  a  prodamaticm  to  the  Rumanian  nation,  announcing 
his  intention  of  entering  their  territory  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  same  welcome  as  in  former  wars.  The  Rumanian  govern- 
ment made  a  platonic  protest  against  thecrosang  of  the  frontier, 
and  the  Rumanian  troops  fell  back  as  the  Russians  advanced; 
provisions  and  stores- of  aQ  kinds  were  supplied  to  the  bivading 
army  against  cash  payments  in  gold,  and  the  railways  and 
telegraphs  were  freely  placed  at  its  disposal  The  Rumanian 
chambers  were  assembled  on  the  36th  of  April,  and  the  con- 
vention with  Russia  was  sanctioned.  The  Ottoman  govern- 
ment immediately  broke  off  diplomatic  rdations  with  Rumania, 
and  on  the  xxth  of  May  the  chambers  passed  a  resolution  that 
f  state  of  war  existed  with  Turkey.  (For  a  detailed  account  of 
the  subsequent  campaign,  in  which  Prince  Charles  and  the 
Rumanian  army  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
Russian  arms,  see  Russo-Tuxkish  Wass,  and  Pxxvna.)  The 
fall  of  Plevna  left  the  Russian  army  free  to  march  on  Constan- 
tinople, and  on  the  ^zst  of  January  1878  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  signed  at  Adrianople.  They  stipulated  that 
Rumania  should  be  independent  and  receive  an  increase  of 
territory. 

Peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  signed  at  San  Stefano 
on.  the  3nl  of  March.  On  the  29th  of  January  the  Rumanian 
Tb0  agent  at  St  Petersburg  was  officially  informed  of  the 
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intention  of  the  Russian  government  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  the  Rumanian  portion  of  Bessarabia,  i.e.  that 
portion  which  was  ceded  to  Moldavia  by  Russia  after 
the  Crimean  War.  Rtunania  was  to  be  indemnified  ki 
the  expense  of  Turkey  by  the  delta  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Dobrudja  as  far  as  Constantsa.  The  motive  assigned  was 
that  this  territory  had  not  been  ceded  to  Rumania,  but  to 
Moldavia,  and  had  been  separated  from  Russia  by  the  almost 
obsolete  treaty  of  Paris  (1856).  But  the  proposed  exchange 
of  territory  aroused  the  most  bitter  indignation  at  Bucharest. 
Bratianu  and  CogSlniceanu  were  sent  to  Berlin  to  endeavour 
to  prevail  on  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  there  assembled 
in  June  1878  to  veto,  the  cession  of  Bessarabia  to  Russia;  but 
the  Rumanian  del^^tes  were  not  permitted  to  attend  the 
sittings  of  the  congress  until  the  Powers  had  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Russian  claim.  The  treaty  of  Berlin  in  dealing  with 
Rumania  decided  to  recognize  its  independence,  subject  to  two 
conditions:  First  (Art.  xlv.),  that  the  principality  should 
restore  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  that  portion  of  the  Bessarabian 
territory  detached  from  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  mid-channel  of  the  Pruth,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  mid-channd  of  the  Kilia  branch  and  the 
Staryi  Stambnl  mouth.  Second  (Art.  xltv.),  that  absolute 
freedom  of  worship  should  be  granted  to  aU  persons  in  Rumania; 


that  no  religious  bdiefs  should  be  a  bar  to  the  eojoymcat  of  any 
political  rights;  and,  further,  that  the  subjects  of  aU  the 
powers  should  be  treated  in  Rumania  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  Article  xlvi.  declared  that  the  islands  fonnxog  the 
delta  of  the  Danube,  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  and  the  province  of 
Dobrudja,  as  far  as  a  line  starting  from  the  east  of  Siltstiia  and 
terminating  on  the  Black  Sea  south  of  Mangalia,  should  be  added 
to  Rumania.  Other  articles  defined  the  international  positloo  ci 
Rumania,  while  Article  liiL  decreed  that  it  should  have  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  European  commission  of  the  Dannbe^  Bratianu 
wrote  with  some  truth  that  the  Great  Powers  by  sacrificing 
Rumania  were  able  to  obtain  more  concessions  for  themaehpcs 
from  Russia,  and  Lord  Beaoonsfield  was  constrained  to 
admit  that"  in  poUtics  ingratitude  is  often  the  rewvd  of 
the  greatest  services.  "  The  Rumanians  submitted  reluctantly 
to  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia;  and  the  Dobrudja  was 
occupied  l|y  Rumanian  troops  on  the  a6th  of  Novanbs 
1878. 

But  Article  xliv.  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  caused  tremendovs 
agitation  throughout  the  country,  and  almost  provoked  a 
revolution.  Article  vii.  of  the  constitution  of  x866  laid  a.  71* 
down  that  "  only  Christians  can  become  dtisens  of 
Rumania  '*— in  other  words,  aQ  Jews  were  excluded 
from  the. rights  of  dtizendiip;  and  as  no  foreigner  ooold  own 
land  in  Rumania  outside  the  towns,  no  Jew  could  become  a 
country  pn^rietor.  Public  opinion  in  Rumania  rendered  k 
almost  impossible  for  any  government  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Berlin  tribunal  To  do  so  involved  a  chaitge  in  tht 
constitutkm,  indiich  could  only  be  effected  by  a  spedaUy  elected 
constituent  assembly.  This  body  met  on  the  3rd  of  June^ 
and  sat  through  the  entire  summer.  The  irritation  of  tht 
powers  at  the  unexpected  delay  was  so  great  that  Great  Britain 
pn^wsed  a  collective  note  on  the  subject;  to  be  executed  by 
the  Austrian  cabinet;  while  Prince  Bismarck  threatened, 
if  the  Berlin  proposition  were  not  carried  out,  to  refer  to  tht 
suzerain  power  at  ConstaAtinpfde.  At  last,  however,  on  tht 
x8th  of  October,  Article  viL  was  repealed,  and  it  thus  becsBie 
possible  for  Rumanian  Jews  to  become  naturalized  and  to  hold 
land.  It  was  further  decided  to  admit  to  naturalization  the  883 
Jewish  soldiers  who  had  served  .in  the  war;  but  with  aU  other 
Jews  individual  naturalization  was  required,  and  this  was 
hedged  about  by  so  many  difficulties,  a  special  vote  of  the  legis- 
lature being  required,  with  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each 
individual  case,  that  although  the  compromise  thus  effected 
was  accepted  by  the  powers,  the  actual  result  was  that,  fvooh 
x88o  to  1884,  out  of  385  persons  who  were  naturalised  in 
Rumania,  only  71  were  Rumanian  Jews^  As  the  process  of 
naturalization  has  never  been  accelerated,  the  300,000  Jc 
ssid  to  inhabit  Rumania  are  still  regarded  as  foreigners 
although  liable  to  military  service  and  to  the  payment  oS 
axe  unable  to  own  jural  land  or  possess  doctoral  or  other 
rights. 

Italy  was  the  first  of  the  Powers  to  itotify  its  reoognitiao 
of  Rumanian  independence  (December  X879);  but  Bttnarck 
succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  Western  Powers  not  j^ 
to  give  official  recognition  until  Rumania  should  have 
purchased  the  railways  from  their  German  owners. 
This  unp<9ular  measure  caused  some  dday;  but 
Great  Britain,  France  axid  Germany  formally  rteognixed 
the  independence  of  the  country  on  the  20th  of  Fd>ruary  x88o. 
Early  in  x88x  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  time  had  airived 
for  Rumania  to  be  created  a  kingdom.  On  the  13th  of  March 
the  tsar  Alexander  II.  was  assswinstrd,  and  the  Rumanisn 
opposition  chose  this  occasion  to  accuse  the  Liberal  govenuBcat 
of  aiming  at  republican  and  anti-dynastic  ideals.  To  refute 
this  charge,  the  ministry  prc^iosed  the  devation  of  the  RumanisB 
principality  into  the  kingdom  of  Rumania.  The  piinoe  accepted 
the  resohition;  within  ten  days  the  new  kingdmn  was  icoog- 
nized  by  all  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  coronation  took  place 
at  Bucharest  on  the  asnd  of  May  x88x.  The  xoyal  crown  was 
constructed  of  sted  made  from  Turkish  cannon  captured  at 
jTlevna. 
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Rnnumia  was  now  oompantively,  but  not  entirely,  free 
from  feus  of  aerioii»  foreign  complicationi.  Austria  and 
Russia  alike  resented  the  decision  to  fortify  Budiarest 
t  and  the  Sereth  line,  adopted  by  the  Rumanian  govern- 
ment in  i88a.  Relations  with  Russia  had  remained 
strained  ever  since  the  war.  The  delimitation  of  the 
Dobrudja  frontier  was  still  unsettled,  and  owing  to 
Russian  opposition  was  not  finally  disposed  of  tUl  1884. 
Expenses  incurred  during  the  war  led  to-  much  controversy, 
cq>cdaUy  when  the  Russian  government  claimed  the  return  of 
£i80,ooo  advanced  to  enable  the  Rumanians  to  mobilize,  and 
considered  by  them  as  a  free  gift.  A  compromise  was  made, 
both  parties  withdrawing  their  daims,  in  April  1882. 

Itelations  with  Austria-Hungary  were  also  on  a  very  un- 
pleasant footing.  There  were  two  principal  subjects  of  discord 
— the  navigation  of  the  Danube  (q.v.)  and  the  "national 
question,"  i^.  the  status  of  the  Vlach  communities  outside 
Rumania,  and  especially  in  Ttan^hrania  and  Macedonia  (see 
Vlacbs  and  Macedonu).  The  Danube  question  became 
acute  in  1881,  1883  and  1899;  the  national  question  is  a 
more  permanent  source  of  trouble,  affecting  Austria-Hungary, 
Greece,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  King  Charles,  who  naturally 
favoured  the  ally  of  Germany,  and  Bratianu,  who  regarded 
Russian  policy  with  suq;>icion,  endeavoured  to  poomote  a 
better  understanding  with  Austria-Hungary.  But  there  was 
a  strong  anti-German  party  in  the  country,  especially  among 
the  old  boiars  and  the  peasantry.  Community  of  creed,  ancient 
traditional  influence,  the  entire  absence  of  Russian  merchants, 
and  the  consequent  avoidance  of  many  smaQ  commercial 
rivalries,  contributed  to  bring  about  a  sort  of  passive  preference 
for  Russia,  while  the  bitter  disputes  that  had  occurred  with 
Germany  on  the  question  of  ndlway  finance  had  left  a  very 
hostile  feeling. 

In  March  1883  the  government  decided  to  introduce  various 
important  channs  into  the  constitution.  Three  electoral  colleges 
were  formed  instead  of  four;  a  considerable  addition 
was  made  to  the  numbers  of  the  senate  and  chamber; 
trial  by  Jury  was  established  for  press  offences,  except 
those  committed  against  the  royal  family  and  the 
sovereigns  of  foreign  states;  these  were  to  be 
tried  by  the  ordinary  tribunails  without  jury.  A  bill  was 
passed  endowing  the  crown  with  state  lands,  giving  an  annual 
rent  of  £34iOoo  in  addition  to  the  dvil  list  fixed  in  x866  at 
£49,000;  another  measure  granted  free  passes  on  the  railways 
and  an  allowance  of  £1  daily  during  the  sitting  of  parliament 
to  all  senators  and  deputies.  The  revision  of  the  constitution 
had  estranged  the  two  heads  of  the  Liberal  party,  I.  C.  Bratianu, 
who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  new  measures,  and  C.  A. 
Roeetti,  who  unsuccessfully  advocated  reforms  of  a  far  more 
dcanocxatic  character.  These  two  had.  been  united  by  a  most 
intimate  friendship.  One  had  never  acted  without  the  other. 
Rosetti  was  said  to  be  the  soul  whilst  Bratianu  was  the  voice 
of  the  same  personality.  Henceforward  Bratianu  had  sole 
control  of  the  Liberal  government.  The  revising  chambers 
having  fulfilled  their  special  mandate,  were  dissolved  in  Sep- 
tembtf  1884,  and  a  new  parliament  assembled  in  Novemba*, 
the  government,  as  usual,  obtaining  a  large  majority  in  both 
houses. 

Since  1876  Bratianu  had  exercised  an  almost  dictatorial 
power,  and  anything  like  a  powerful  parliamentary  opposition 
Caawrtoff  had  ceased  to  exist.  But  he  had  been  too  long  in 
•^ff^**—  power;  the  niunerous  state  departments  were  ex- 
yj""  dusively  filled  with  his  nominees;  and  some  pecuniary 
Bt^amm  scandals,  in  which  the  minister  of  war  and  other 
I8a^88»  high  officials  were  implicated,  hdped  to  augument  his 
fast-growing  unpopularity.  New  parties  were  formed  in 
oppoation,  and  the  National  Liberal  and  Liberal-Conservative 
parties  combined  to  attack  him.  The  first  of  these  main- 
tained  that  the  government  should  be  essentially  Rumanian, 
and,  while  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign  Powers, 
should  in  no  wise  allow  them  to  interfere  with  interal  affairs. 
They  also  advocated  reduction  of  expenditure  and  the  inde- 


pendence of  the  magbtfBcy.  Tlie  Liberal-Conservatives  hdd 
generally  the  same  views,  but  had  as  their  ideal  of  foreign 
policy  a  guaranteed  neutrality.  Another  party  which,  now 
attracted  considerable  attention  was  that  of  the  Junimists, 
or  Young  Conservatives.  The  name  was  taken  from  the 
Junimea,  a  literary  society  formed  in  Jassy  in  1874  by  P. 
Carp,  T.  Rosetti,  and  Maiorescu,  and  transformed  into  a  political 
association  in  i88z.  Their  programme  for  home  affairs  in- 
volved the  amelioratian  of  the  portion  of  the  peasantry  and 
artisan  classes,-  whose  progress  they  oonaidered  had  been 
overlooked,  the  irremovability  <rf  the  magistracy,  and  a  revision 
of  the  commxmal  law  in  the  sense  of  decentralization.  In 
financial  matters  they  advocated  tht  introduction  of  a  gold 
standard  and  the  removal  of  the  agio  on  gold,  also  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  capital  to  devetop  industries  in  the  country; 
and  as  regards  foreign  policy,  they  were  strong  advocates  of 
intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  Austria-Hungary.  Elec- 
tions for  a  new  chamber  took  place  in  February  x888,  and  the 
whole  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  elected,  induding 
Dimitrie  Bratianu,  the  premier's  brother,  and  Lascar  Catarghi. 
I.  C.  Bratianu  definitdy  retired  on  the  4th  of  April,  after  having 
held  the  premiership  for  twdve  eventful  years.  Had  he  con- 
tinued much  longer  in  office  it  is  probable  that  there  would 
have  been  a  revolutionary  movement  against  the  dynasty. 
During  the  [»evious  parliament  a  Conservative  manifesto, 
signed  by  Catargiu,  D.  Bratianu  and  other  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  openly  threatened  that  if  the  ministers  were  not 
removed  before  the  general  election,  the  responsibility'  would 
be  thrown,  "  not  on  those  who  served  the  crown,  but  on  him 
who  bore  it";  and  the  name  of  Prince  Geo^  Bibescu  had 
been  openly  mentioned  as  a  posuble  successor. 

In  the  new  chamber  elected  in  October  x888  only  five  members 
of  Bratianu's  party  retained  their  seats.  The  most  prominent 
statesman  in  the  new  Conservative-Junimist  ad-  j^ 
ministration  was  P.  Carp,  who  in  the  spring  of  1889 
succeeded  in  passing  a  bill  which  authorized  the 
distribution  of  state  lands  among  the  peasantry. 
Despite  this  admirable  measure,  he  was  unable  to 
retain  office,  and  three  changes  of  ministry  followed. 
The  Conservative-Junimist  parliament  nevertheless  restored 
tranquillity  to  the  country.  *0n  the  asnd  of  May  1891,  the 
95th  anniversary  of  the  king's  accession  was  celebrated  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Meanwhile  the  gold  standard  had  been 
introduced  (1889),  and  the  finann'al  situation  was  regarded  as 
satisfactory.  In  December  189Z  a  stable  cabinet  was  at 
last  formcKl  by  Lascar  Catargiu.  The  new  ministry  during 
their  four  years'  tenure  of  office  passed  several  useful  measures 
through  parliament.  The  state  credit  was  improved  by  the  con- 
version of  the  public  debt;  the  sale  of  the  state  lands  to  the 
peasantry  was  activdy  continued;  a  law  was  passed  making 
irremovable  the  judges  of  the  cou|t  of  appeal  and  the  presidents 
of  tribtmals,  and  other  important  judidal  reforms  were  carried 
out;  a  mining  law  was  passed  with  the  object  of  introducing 
foreign  capital;  and  the  commercial  marine  was  develop«i 
by  the  formation  of  a  state  ocean  service  of  pssssenger  and 
cargo  steaigers.  Great  reforms,  which  had  been  unsuccessful^ 
attempted  by  former  governments,  were  made  in  the  service 
of  public  instruction  and  in  the  organization  of  the  dergy. 
In  Z893  and  Z894  commercial  and  extradition  treaties  and  a 
trade-mark  convention  were  made  with  Great  Britain,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany.  Meanwhile  the  Liberal  opposition 
was  being  reorganized.  On  the  death  of  I.  C.  Bratianu,  in 
x89r,  his  brother  Dimitrie  was  proclaimed  chief  of  the  united 
Liberal  party,  but  he  also  died  in  June  1893,  and  the  veteran 
statesman  Dimitrie  Sturdza  was  recognized  as  the  head  of  the 
Liberals.  In  X894  he  started  a  very  violent  agitation  in  favour 
of  the  Rumanians  in  Hungary.  Another  popular  opposition 
cry  was  "Rumania  for  the  Rumanians."  The  new  mining 
law,  among  other  concessions,  gave  foreigners  the  right  to 
lease  lands  for  long  periods  for  the  working  of  petroleum,  and 
this  was  denounced  by  the  opposition  as  being  hostile  to  national 
interests,  and  also  u  being  sgainst  the  spirit  of  the  constitutioot 
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which  prohibited  foreignen  from  holding  lands.  Tlie  bill  was 
carried  by  the  government  in  April  1895,  as  weU  as  another 
important  measure  favotuing  the  construction  o{  local  rail- 
ways by  private  contractors.  The  Liberal  opposition  pro- 
tested, retired  from  the  chamber,  and  took  no  further  part  in 
legislative  proceedings.  The  Liberal  party  had  been  out  of 
office  for  eight  years,  the  Conservative -Junimist  coalition 
had  practically  carried  out  its  complete  programme,  and  legis- 
lation was  at  a  deadlock  owing  to  the  abstention  of  the  Liberal 
opposition.  As  the  electorate  showed  itself  in  favour  of  a 
change  of  ministry,  Catargiu  resigned,  and  a  new  Liberal 
government  was  formed  by  D.  Sturdza. 

The  advent  to  power  of  a  statesman  who  had  recently  been 
making  such  violent  attacks  on  the  Hungarian  government 
caused  some  anxiety  in  Austria-Hungary,  When 
once  office  was  obtained,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the 
new  government  that  the  agitation  should  subude. 
iSyy^  The  official  opening  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  of  the 
new  channel  through  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube, 
on  the  a7th  of  September  1896,  was  the  means  pf  bringing 
about  a  great  improvement  in  the  reUtions  between  the  two 
countries.  It  led  to  an  exchange  of  visits  between  the  emperor 
and  King  Charles,  who  also  visited  the  tsar  Nidudas  U.  in  August 
1898.  The  visit  was  the  symbol  of  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Rumanians  and  the  Russians,  the  relations  between  whom 
had  been  the  reverse  of  cordial  since  1878.  As  regards  home 
politics,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  at 
the  elections  <A  1895,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  strength, 
proved  the  very  reverse.  It  caused  the  party  to  split  up  into 
factions — ^Sturdxists,  Auretianists  and  Flcvists,  so  called  after 
the  names  of  their  respective  chiefs.  Sturdza  himself  soon 
had  to  retire.  The  head  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  metro- 
politan Gennadius,  had  for  some  yeai;^  past,  as  head  of  the 
philanthropic  establishments  founded  by  the  princess  Bran- 
covan,  desired  to  obtain  the  entire  management  of  these  wealthy 
foundations,  and  had  made  violent  attacks  on  the  two  adminis- 
trators. Prince  George  Bibescu  and  Prince  Stirbd,  both 
members  of  the  Brancovan  family.  In  the  quarrel  that  ensued 
the  preUte  was  openly  accused  of  simony,  of  heresy,  and  other 
matters  more  suitable  for  a  criminal  court.  After  a  public 
trial  before  the  Holy  Synod,  he  was  found  guilty  of  certain 
canonical  offences,  and  sentenced  to  be  deposed.  The  same 
night,  he  was  seized  by  the  police,  and  removed  by  force  to  a 
neighbouring  monastery.  This  harsh  treatment  of  the  head 
of  the  Church  led  to  an  attack  on  Sturdza.  On  the  3rd  of 
December  1896,  the  president  of  the  coundl,  M.  Aurelian, 
was  called  on  to  reconstitute  a  Liberal  cabinet,  with  the  principal 
object  of  calming  public  opinion  by  the  settlement  of  tnis 
question.  Aurelian  then  appealed  to  the  patriotic  sentiments 
of  the  Conservative  party  to  help  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Lascar  Catargiu  and  Tache  lonescu  the  fol- 
lowing decision  was  reached:  the  Holy  Synod  was  to  reverse 
its  judgment,  and  the  metropolitan  was  to  be  restored  to  his 
ecclesiastical  rank;  but,  after  holding  it  for  a  few  days,  he  was 
voluntarily  to  resign  and  to  receive  as  compensation  a  handsome 
pension.  Calm  was  thus  restored,  but  Aurelian  and  his  col- 
leagues were  not  inclined  to  hand  over  their  portfolios  to  Sturdza 
and  his  partisans.  The  struggle  terminated  in  the  success  of 
Sturdza,  who  in  April  1897  returned  to  power  and  remained 
president  of  the  council  until  1899.  Few  of  the  important 
measures  promised  in  the  Liberal  programme  were  passed,  one 
for  the  reform  of  public  instruction  being  the  most  noteworthy. 
Sturdza's  government,  which  had  risen  to  power  mainly  on 
the  national  question,  was  also  destined  to  fall  on  it.  A  popular 
agitation  was  raised  on  the  subject  of  certain  subsidies  made  by 
the  Rumanians  for  the  support  of  the  Rumanian  schools  at  Kron- 
stadt  in  Transylvania,  and  Sturdza  was  accused  <^  too  great 
subserviency  to  the  Hungarian  government.  The  agitation  cul- 
minated in  street  riots  at  Bucharest.  On  the  same  evening  that 
Sturdza  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  king  (April  1899)  the 
veteran  Conservative  statesman  Lascar  Catargiu  suddenly  died. 
The  Conservatives,  led  by  G.  G.  Cantacuzcne,  returned  to 


office  with  an  overwhelming  majority.  They  were  Sm-w^iis^t^ 
confronted  by  an  acute  economic  crisis.  The  financial 
position  of  the  country  had  hitherto  on  the  surface 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  public  debt,  mostly 
placed  in  Germany,  amounted  to  about  £5iyooo,ooo. 
The  interest  had  been  regularly  paid.  But  the  facility 
with  which  money  had  always  been  borrowed  gave  rise  to  great 
extravagance.  Expenses  which  ought  to  have  been  defrayed 
out  of  the  ordinary  budget,  such  as  the  erection  of  magnificent 
public  offices  at  Bucharest,  were  frequently  defrayed  out  of  the 
loans;  and  the  custom  had  arisen  when  money  was  acaroe  of 
issuing  treasury  bonds.  When  the  Conservatives  came  into 
office  they  found  that  the  payment  of  a|  millions  of  these 
bonds  would  shortly  become  due,  and  there  were  no  tesoarces 
in  the  treasury  to  meet  them.  Owing  to  the  Transvaal  War 
and  other  causes,  the  money  market  was  most  unfavourable, 
especially  in  Germany;  and  there  was  an  ahnost  entire  failure 
of  the  hurvest.  The  vaJue  of  cereals  exported  in  1898  was  about 
9  millions  sterling,  in  2899  only  3)  millions.  The  government 
managed  to  extricate  itself  from  its  immediate  difficulties  in 
the  autumn  of  1899,  by  raising  a  loan  of  £7,000,000  in  Berlin, 
but  on  very  stringent  terms.  Besides  paying  a  much  hi^ier 
rate  of  interest  than  heretofore,  it  bound  itself  not  to  contract 
any  further  loans  imtil  this  one  was  pud.  The  Conservative 
were  united  in  wishing  to  meet  the  financial  crisis  by  a  moderate 
reduction  of  expenditure  and  a  large  increase  of  taxation, 
while  the  Liberal  opposition  advocated  the  permanent  xeductioB 
of  the  annual  expenditure  of  £800,000,  which  would  necessitate 
the  raising  of  £300,000  only  by  iscah  taxation.  The  Coor 
servative  programme  was  naturally  unpc^ular;  Carp  and  the 
Junimists  were  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  the  govcntunent,  and, 
on  the  a6th  of  February  1902,  D.  Sturdza  again  became  premier. 

His  administration  lasted  imtil  the  31st  of  December  X904, 
and  averted  the  impending  bankruptcy  of  Rumania  by  a  policy 
of  strict  retrenchment.  In  1904  Sturdza  was  able  to 
exceed  the  proposed  limit  <d  annual  expenditoie^ 
£8,740,000,  owipg  to  a  great  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  tobacco  monopoly.  Even  a  recurrence  of  agiicakunl 
depression  during  the  same  year  left  the  national  credit  intacL 
Another  finanrial  reform  was  imdcrtakm  ^y  the  Cuisa^'a- 
tives,  who  returned  to  power  on  the  4th  of  January  1905, 
with  G.  G.  Cantacuzene  as  prime  minister,  and  in  May  floated 
the  conversion  loan,  already  described. 

The  chief  causes  of  the  agrarian  insunectioa  Sn  liar^ 
1907  have  been  outlined  above  (under  Land  Tetum),  But 
an  additional  cause  was  the  harsh  treatment  oi  the 
peasants  on  the  state  and  communal  lands  leased  to 
Jewish  middlemen.  At  first  an  attack  <m  the  Jewi 
alone,  the  rising  soon  became  a  jacqutHt  directed  against  all 
the  large  landowners.  Numerous  towns  and  villages  were 
sacked  and  partly  buned,  and  140,000  soldiers  were  employed 
to  suppress  the  revolL  On  the  S4th  of  March  the  Cantacuzene 
ministry  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  a  liberal  govenuncnl 
under  the  leadership  of  D.  Sturdza,  who  completed  the  rcstoca- 
tion  of  order  by  strong  military  measures  ami  afterwards  initi- 
ated remedial  legislation.  He  abolished  the  system  by  which 
public  lands  were  leased  to  middlemen,  reduced  the  land  tax 
on  small  holdings,  and  granted  new  fadh'ties  for  obtaining  acdit 
to  the  peasants.  After  a  general  election  in  June  1907,  Sturdza 
remained  in  office  with  an  overwhelming  majority.  To  meet 
the  cost  of  agrarian  reform,  and  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
army  (1908),  he  introduced  various  fiscal  changes,  notably  an 
alteration  in  the  budget  system,  by  which  the  total  revenue  and 
expenditure  were  shown  for  the  first  time  (see  Finance^  above). 

Rimiania  was  little  affected  by  the  politicsl  changes  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  (1908-xo)  coincident  with  the  Turkish 
revolution,  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina    m^mm^ 
by  the  Dual  Monarchy,  the  proclamation  of  Bulgarian    «•« ia» 
independence    and    the    erection    (rf    Montenegro 
into  a  kingdom.     South  of  the  Danube  its  chief 
political  interest  centred  in  the  Kutzo-Vlach  oonv 
munitics  in  Marrdonia,  which  were  the  object  of  a  PanhcUcsic 


RUMANIA 


pTopigudi  molt  oSoidve  to  KiimwiUn  nuknuHim.  An 
irali  of  Ihc  lultin  Abdul  H>m[d  hid  in  1906  TKOgnizcd  Ihc 
ejdslBice  of  llic  K.utio-Vliclis  u  1  rdigioui  baiy  {mUliI), 
lormiog  u  iaicgnl  part  of  the  Rumftniui  Chuicb.  Tbii 
dcdiioD  wu  rtsarded  by  the  Gicckt  u  t.  bto*  to  thtdr  own 
tntciBti,  and  Cretk  tcvolutlonuy  bkndi  Here  umcd  of 
pcncculiag  Ihe  Kutio-Vkchi.  (See  ilso  Hicxdohu.)  Even 
before  1906  ibete  wis  keen  rivalry  between  Greece  4ad 
Bumani*,  and  the  "  Macedonian  quotion  "  wu  the  undec- 
lying  avte  of  the  disputes  wbich,  ul^ng  sateniibty  from 
quite  trivial  causes,  led  temporarily  to  the  rupture  of  dipLomAtic 
rdatloiM  between  Gicece  and  Rumania  in  iqdj,  r(ia6  and  iQio. 
BtSLiocaAmr.— No  (cicniilic  hUtory  ol  Rumania  mi  publiihed 
"  irVn  but  Ihctaikof  coHectinffaiidcdidnfforiniiaL 
luJly  carried  out  by  the  Runauuan  Academy 


.  la  partly  uicorporaled  in  tt 

.Kmmntt  ^witon  rtUtiar  ta  -- 

ic).     Other  important  original   _.    

wckdDcuiDcnlLaie  Verantiui'B  i6th-«niucy  Zli  lim  TnmrittaT 
MMaiat.  tt  Tramalpaiu,  in  Kovacfaich'i  &rivmti  jtrtim  Awi 
(WWII  ■«'■«»  (Budipeu,   I79«):  G.  Urechia'.  !.«   iWh-mni 
dmngu  Jm  MaUail,  ed.  J.  PicDI  (Puii.    ~ 
In  Ow'siavouic  diaracun,  w,'  "   "       ' 
treat  value;  (he  ijih-ceniurj 
Cd.  V.  A.  Urechia  (Buchaint,  I 
moitnu  Fttofimqiii  fUIa  ValiuL 
K;*):  the 

Incd  by  tl -.  . 

/fofinnb  in  '*ruir<  It  iaerit  RamSniitr  (Bui 
M.  Kofilniceanu,  CrMJoff  Amdnil  (Buci 
J.  L  Carra.  tfiin-irt  ill  JfaUani  H  da  Vs;afUt.  o 
nrraUuihicJibiirdniiPniirfocuUasy.  im):A.  M.  BUnc  de 
Lanaatte,  Ufmain  lar  Filat  a*tin  it  aclml  it  la  ilnUamt,  prfinlf 
dSAS.  It  friKt  A,  YptilaMi  n  Ijlj  (BuchareM,  1901):  D.  A. 
Sturdia,  A^  )■  itcumttiU  r^atae  la  itIaHa  mmirint  KirmatS 
(Bucbarbt.  1900,  Ac):  ibid,,  &run{> !'""<<■'<■"'' 'a' ^-  '^'  BraHan 
(Buchamt,  190J,  ftc,).  On  the  Phanariote  period  ace  P.  Eiiada, 
btrinJiMtitet/rancaiu  nt  Cespril  fvbtU  tit  Rnmntit^  Letonfiiut. 
-  filmtt  nr  fUal  dt  la  aKiUl  mamtmi  i  I'HtfUt  in  r^(Ki  fhananOtl 

iE^rii,  IA9S).  For  a  general  hiatoryoT  Ruinania,  see  V-  A.  Urechia, 
suHa  Kaminilur  (BucbaRst,  tagi,  Ac,  8  vol!,):  A.  D.  Xenopil, 
Isttria  RtmhOoT  din  Dada  Tniani  Claiiy,  1M8-91,  6  vols.— 
mbridced  French  edition  entitled  Nitlm  ia  Bwmiiu,  1  volt. 
F^i^  1B96);  and  P.  Negoleaca,  ifulinra  da  inil  (f  dii  faililUuiw 
it  la  Ibumimit  (Pacii.  i«9S,  Ac).    Sbetchet  of^Ri  ■ ,  .  _ 
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- 1878);  Rumanian t«u, 

_  FrCDch  tran^tioa  and  nolo  ol 
'  Optrt  CtrnfUU  of  Mlron  Cotliu. 
lU&y.  A.  M.  del  Chiaro,  Inaria  iMt 

... . iaoMlaiticntaniiilpatu  |V»nie«. 

I!  the  eatiy  lath-eentuiy  Opmit  pnaciMjal  6,  Caiumirt, 
1  by  the  Academy  (Buchamt,  1S71,  Scl;  N.  lore).  Am  It 
mb  in  pritirt  Cs  iil«^  tUminiior  (Buchareil,  1B9J-11-); 
Kocilniceanu,     CrtnictU    Remiial    (Buchamt,     197:1-74); 

Cam.  HiilBin  it  IttUoF-  -  ■•-  "-■--'-■ -"-■ — —■— 

,_.  .'ba  oihul  di  tti  ittix  Fro 
Lanaatte,  Ufmairt  tar  rbat » 


itioned,  i>  the  retenUon  of  a  niffii  article — i.t.  S'ait,  brolber, 
fraUt,  tbc  biotber;  1^  day,  aiM,  tbe  day.  This  usage  teems 
to  have  lurvived  from  the  pie-Romaa  period.  A  simOar  luffii 
article  a  retained  in  Albanian,  vhicb  almost  certainly  repmenti 
tbe  origiDal  language  uf  the  Tbncs-IIlyriaa  tribes  (see  ALaAma) ; 
and  these  tribe)  belonged  to  the  lame  ethnical  and  linfuiuic 
poup  as  the  Daco-Uoesiani  repteaeuled  by  Dm  Vlacha. 

Rumanian  orthography  remained  in  a  traniirional  state  tbrou^- 
oul  tbe  19tb  onlury.  The  Latin  alphabet  ia  uaed,  with  fecial 
tignt  10  repreaent  ioaoda  borrowed  irom  Slavonic,  9k-  Au  the 
unaccented  vowels  eiccpt  t  am  pronour<f<l  aa  in  Italian;  t  has  (be 
sane  t^ionetic  value  aa  in  Od  Slavonic  (-Fimch  ^  and  ia  olien 
nmilarly  pfwcisfd  f«y  KLJ"'^'  notably  at  the  beginning  <A  all 
wcrda  eKcpt  neologwna.  The  accented  voweia  i  and  6  an  prv- 
nounced  aacaand  on  ifittro,  rocir,*paaira;  mArlt,  death, 'iiuHi/fa); 
they  are  written  in  lull,  as  diiAthongs,  at  the  end  of  a  word  ain 
aantHiuM*  In  oths  podlions.    The  khuhI  of  the  Slavonic  ([  (a 

Kllural  y)  is  represenled  t^  (.  I  oc  J,  though  these  tetleis  occur  aa 
quently  in  worda  of  Latu  ofigia  (r,f.  end— fMnda)  as  in  those 
derived  fmn  SlavnikiXii  wimstnlad  by  4  ortbavlagiheaaial 
soand  of  «  In  Fiench :  t  and  d  at  tbi  end  of  a  wgid  an  mute  0( 
abort.  Of  the  OHUooinK.  c  iollowcd  by  •  or  i-cjH  (aa  in  ctecH), 
nhenrise  ti  4  or  d  naemblea  the  English  J:  g  ia  hardbefm  •  anJ 
i.  otherwiie  soft;  k  is  guttural,  aa  i*  in  but: j  ia  pranounced  aa  in 
FreaehipaalaRiiaiiau;i_or  r  (Slav.HD  aa  i*;  (  or  f  (Slav.IIJ 
aati  or  liivk  wanting,  . 
phonetic  valnes  as  in  Engl  ... 
Rumaaiaa  ia  highly  inflected.     It  po 


/.  Milled,  Tkt  BtOani  (Loadi 

bibUocnphy  of  Rumanian  biitory 

BiUiofmfia  RamAni: 


«™««is.r(PirU,  i90rtj 
ioa).  For  a  (omprebeiiaive 
N,  lorja's  introduciion  to 


■  the  . 


Rumanian  <  fa,  geographicatly,  an  iiolaled  essleni  menbec 

of  the  group  of  Romance  languages  (j.i,),  bdng  severed  from  alf 
tbe  rest  by  CDunltiea  in  which  the  predDminant  speech  i>  Slavonic 
or  Magyar,  It  represents  the  original  rustic  Latin  of  lEe  Roman 
provindala  in  Moeafi  and  Dada.  aa  modified  by  centuries  of  alien 
rule.  Structurally,  its  Latin  charaderiilici  have  been  well 
preserved;  but  its  vocabulary  baa  undergone  great  changes, 
becoming  w  far  Slavoniied  that  the  ratio  of  words  of  Slavonic 
ori^  to  words  of  Latin  origin  is  approiimalely  as  three  lo 
two;  Urge  niunben  of  loan-words  have  also  been  added  from 
Turkish,  Greek,  Magyar  and  other  sources.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  where  Latin  words  have  survived  they  ate 
Somelinies  purer  than  in  ibe  Romance  languages  of  the  West 

'  ij.  the  ao-called  Daeo- Rumanian,  ipoken  by  the  vast  majority 
of  Rununa  over  the  whole  ol  Rumania,  in  Tcaniylvauia,  Bukovina, 
the  Banal,  Beuarabii,  and  some  diitcicu  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
bofderinf  on  the  Danube,    The  two  must  important  dialecia  are  tbe 

I D :.^_   ipokea  in  part  of    Ixria   but   rapidly   becoming 

E  MaoaJo- Rumanian,  spoken  by  tbe  Kuiio-Vlacbi 
Tbe  luru- Rumanian  forms,  as  it  were,  a  link— now 

>mp1e(Fly  levered— between  tbe  Romance  of  the  Balkans  aod  the 

-J    fk*    UTm*  In    th*     M«rMln.O,„n>ni<n     IKCTV    STC    PO 

It.  and  Crack 


In  the  Macedo-Ri 

Magyar  loan-words,  but  there  ia  a  laii^  Albani 
loan-wwda  are  more  numcnnis  than  Slavmic 


8+3 

>y  Run,  dMHiO, "  lady," 


(i.f .  Lat,  dmsAu  Es  bettei  represented  bj 
than  by  Iial.  dsnu.  Span.  dAla,  Port,  doiu,  Kr.  aamt).  aome 
words  indeed^ — such  as  laudart,  to  praise,  ducere,  to  lead — 
retain  unaltered  the  forms  unrler  which  they  were  used  by 
Vnga   and   Cicero.    A   featuic  of  tbe  language  which   dia- 


ie  group,  and  appears 


,,.,>.  s™ 


Jtigations,  diituifiuibed  (aa  in  La 
ol  the  pcesenl  innnitive  in  a,  r  or  1 
(>}  a  ends  or  osdn,  to  believe, 
Vota  endin*  in  f,  however,  are  e 
jugallon.   Tlie  1 


mn.   ThesiKalied"i 


iMpIa)  haa  1 

formed  by  th. .  . 

voice,  a  If  IsBisd,  widitbepnatnartidple 
tenses  01  reOesve  verbs  eacept  the  imperat-. 
are  loemcd  by  pnfisjng  the  peonoun  wbir^ 
tbe  verth  in  the  dative  cr  g^iive  caie  (abbcr 


"  1hCL''f^"X"' 


oc  the  Ha^-v. 
?,  0)1  pro/mil  f, 


except  wbeo  a  diminutive  or  auRmentalive  sufu  ia 
le  accent  then  ibifti  to  the  Hllfia.  .The  language  U  very 
inLJnutive  and  auEmcntative  forms;  t-t-  tbe  name  tin  or 

Ac  ,  In  verta — apart  from  a  few  eaceptional  teiuca^-tbe 
li  on  the  first  lyllable  of  the  indectioil   '      ~ 


Jen.  t  had  slept.   For  Ihi 
interpolated  between  tn 


inanl.  an  interpolated  ■■ 


ti;B.P.  Hisdiu,  _.,    

lemia  Romani.  1SS7,  &c);  F.  Damt,  Dioiin 
(Parii.  i«96>;  S.  PuxaiSu.  Efyaufogucliii  Vl 
iicktn  Spotlit  (Ketdclbo^.  I90],  Ac);  I 
and  O,   Dcnsuuanu,   Diclionar  geirrral  ol  I 


:  romSt  (Buchatot.   ia70-77);  I 
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diu  Mlr^l  (Bucharett.  1878-70):  L.  ^nea&n,  tsttria  fldogiet 
romdne  (Bucharest,  1895),  «<.,  infimtnfa  wimUda  asupra  Umbet  ft 
adiurei  rowtdne  {%  vols.,  Bucharest,  1900) ;  S.  C.  MAndreacu,  EUmtnU 
ungure^  fn  linAa  romdnA  (Bucharest,  1892);  S.  Pufcariu,  *'  Studii 
istroromine  "  iaAunaleU  of  the  Academia  Rom&ni,  aer.  2,  voL  xxviii. ; 
T.  Gartner,  DwsMunt  der  nmidnuckeH  Spradit  (Halle,  1904); 
G.  Weigand,  PrakHscke  Grammaiik  der  nmdnwken  SpncM 
(Leipzig,  190^).  Important  studies  on  the  separate  dialects  of 
Moldavia.  Walachi,  the  Dobrudja,  Bessarabia,  Bukovina.  the 
Banat,  Macedonia,  Istria,  Ac,  have  been  published  by  G.  Weigand, 
either  in  book  form  or  in  the  Leipsie  JairtsbtriclU  des  InsHtiUs  fir 
rumdmiscke  Spraekt,  which  he  edited  from  its  foundation  in  i8a^ 

LiTElATUXB 

The  intellectual  development  of  Rumania  has  never  until 
modem  times  been  affected  by  Latin  culture,  but  it  has  been 
profoundly  influenced  fint  by  Slavimic  literature,  then  by 
the  Gxed^  or  Byzantine  literature,  and  last,  by  the  Western, 
notably  French  and  Italian  novds.  The  histoiy  of  Rumanian 
literatuxe  can  be  divided  into  three  distinct  periods:  the 
SUvonic,  from  the  beginnings  of  Rumanian  literatuxe  in  the 
middle  of  the  x6th  century  down  to  1710;  the  Gntk^  from 
17XO-X830,  correqwnding  with  the  en  ci  Phanariote  rule; 
and  the  modem  period,  from  1830  to  the  present.  The  change 
from  Slavonic  to  Rumanian  was  vexy  f^aduaL  Slavonic  haid 
been  the  language  of  the  Chuicfa  from  ^  early  middle  ages, 
and  was  theref oxe  hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  the 
dexgy;  thxoug^  the  political  conneiDon  with  the  SUvmuc 
kingdoms  of  the  south,  Bulgaiia  and  Servia,  it  had  also  been 
the  language  of  the  chanceHeries  and  of  the  court.  Even 
when  the  Rumanian  language  at  last  supplanted  the  Savonlc, 
it  did  not  emancipate  itself  from  the  original;  the  new  was 
merdy  a  transUtion  from  the  old,  and  at  the  beginning  it  ivas 
as  literal  as  possible.  We  have  therefore  in  the  first  period  a 
medieval  literatuxe  transplanted  to  Rumania  and  consisting 
of  translations  from  the  Slavonic  The  reason  of  tht  change 
from  Slavonic  into  Rumanian  is  to  be  sought  in  the  influence 
the  Reformation  had  anxmg  the  Rumanian  inhabitants  of 
Ttan^lvania. 

The  second  period  is  marked  by  a  oomjilete  wanmg  of  SUvonic 
influence,  through  the  literary  activity  of  the  Greek  ho^)odaxs. 
The  Slavonic  kingdoms  of  the  south  had  lost  their  independence; 
th^  had  ceased  to  produce  anjrthing  worth  having,  whilst  the 
Gredu  brought  with  them  the  old  literature  from  Byzantium 
and  thus  drove  out  the  last  xenmants  of  Slavonic.  They  also 
treated  Rumanian  as  an  uncouth  and  barbarian  language,  and 
imposed  upon  the  Church  their  own  Gredt  language,  Gredi 
literature  and  Greek  cultuxe.  This  Utexatuie  may  be  taken 
to  repxesent  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  West;  but 
when  the  yoke  of  the  Phanaziotcs  was  shaken  off,  the  link  that 
connected  Rumanian  Kteratuxe  with  Gredt  was  also  broken, 
and  under  modem  influences  began  the  romantic  movement 
whidi  has  dominated  Rumanian  literature  since  183a 

Much  of  the  Rumanian  literature  of  the  first  two  periods 
has  been  preserved  only  in  MSS.;  few  of  these  have  been 
investigated,  and  a  still  smaller  number  have  been  compared 
with  their  original.  The  Rumanian  Academy  keeps  jealous 
watch  over  the  treasures  it  has  acnimulatrd,  and  few  have 
had  access  to  the  riches  entombed  in  its  axt^ves;  nor  has 
any  private  or  public  collecticm  been  catalogued.  An  ex- 
haustive lustoiy  A  Rumanian  literature  is,  for  Uie  time  being, 
a  pious  wish. 

Fira  Period:  c  1550-1710.— Rumanian  literature  begins,  like 
all  modern  European  literature,  with  transbtions  from  the  Bible. 
The  oldest  of  these  are  direct  translations  from  Slavonic  texts, 
following  the  original  word  for  word,  even  in  its  grammatical 
construction.  The  first  impetus  towards  the  printing  of  the  Ru- 
manian  translations  came  from  the  princes  and  judges  in  .Tran- 
sylvania. It  is  under  their  orders  and  often  at  their  expense  that 
the  first  Slavonic  printing-presses  were  established  in  {daces  like 
Kronstadt  (Brasbov)  Ora^ia,  Sasz-Shebesh  and  Belgrad  (Alba 
Julia,  in  Tran8ylvania)where  Slavonic  and  Rumanian  boola appeared. 
The  foremost  printer  and  translator  was  a  certain  Diakonus  Koresi, 
of  Greek  origu,  who  had  emigrated  to  Walachia  and  thence  to 
Transylvania.  He  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  the  "  popes " 
(parish  priests)  of  those  places  where  he  ^rorfced.    The  vcsy  first 


book  pubUdied  in  Rumanian  is  the  Gospds  printed  in  Kramadt 
between  1560  and  is6i.  An  absolutely  identical  Slavonic  text  of 
the  Gospeb  appeared  in  the  same  year,  or  one  year  earlier,  which 
no  doubt  was  tne  original  for  the  Rumanian  transhrion.  FoOoviqg 
up  the  list  of  publications  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  dmaological 
order,  we  find  Diakonus  Korea  immediately  aftcrwarda  ■ 
the  date  has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained — printing 
a  Rumanian  translation  oif  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  in 
1577  he  printed  at  Sass-Shebesh  a  Psalter  m  both  Sis 
Rumanian;  the  Rumanian  follows  the  Slavomc  verse  for 
A  MS.  Psalter  more  recently  discovered  shows  cioae  alfiiur^ 
edition,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opinions  hdd  by  some  ciitica,  mnst  be 
considoed  as  a  copy  of  it  made  about  1585;  it  even  reptoduoea 
the  printer's  errors  of  Koresi's  edition.  To  the  x6th  century  bdoog 
also  the  first  Attempts  to  translate  the  histofical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  appeared  in  Oraatia  in  X58a,  ttodcr  thc^tle , 
The  rxamplr  thus  set  could  not  fail  to  react  upon  the 
in  Walachia,  with  whom  the  Transylvanians  stood  in  c 
and  political  connexion.  The  Slavonic  language  still  reined  1 
in  the  Church;  yet  once  the  example  had  been  set  in  Traas 
and  the  influence  of  the  Slavonic  nations  had  begun  to  dbi 
was  inevitable  that  the  Rumanian  language  shoiud  sooner  or  later 
come  to  its  own.  It  was  in  Transylvania  that  the  first  oamplete 
Rumanian  translation  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  (Bdgrad, 
1648).    This  translation  was  baaed  upon  the  Slavonic  origmal,  bnt 


the  text  had  been  verified  and  oonected.  by  comparisoa 
(^vinistic  translation,  and  had  been  collated  with  the 
The  chief  author  of  this  translation,  whidi  may  be  termed 
seems  to  have  been  a  oertain  Hieromonach  Syhreatie  who 
Walachia  and  who  had  undertaken,  by  order  of  the  prince 

Sibor  of  Transylvania  (1613-^),  a  ttanshtioo  of  the 
ible.  Upon  thia  version,  no  doubt,  ate  baaed  the 
"I<»dacheCantacusmc(Bucharest,  i683).and  that  of  §crban  Gtbobbmi 
(1693),  in  whidi  for  the  first  time  the  Greek  text  m  printed  side  by 
side  with  the  Rumanian;  and  die  edition  of  Anthia  the  Iberian 
(1703).  In  these  may^  also  be  traced  a  few  reminisoenoea  of  the 
older  version  by  Koiesi,  of  which  a  oopVt  made  by  Radu  Givnatik 
(1574)1  and  once  the  property  oC  Peter  Cerod,  is  now  in  the  BritiiA 
Museum.  Sylvestte  also  prepared  a  new  edition  of  die  Salter  as 
part  of  his  Bible  (BelKiad,  1651),  verifying  the  text  by  refcreooe  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originiUB.  The  first  cditioa  of  the  oooplcte 
Bible  was  published  (1688)  by  order  of  Prince  loan  Seitan  Caata> 
cuaeii&  by  Radu  Greoeanu,  assisted  by  his  brother  ^erban  aad  by 
Metrofan  die  Irishop  of  Buaeu.  This  may  be  considered  as  the 
supreme  monument  of  Rumanian  literatuxe  in  Waladua  in  the 
X7th  century.  No  other  Rumanian  translation  appraachca  it  in 
style  and  diction,  although  the  authors,  as  they  own,  ntHiaed  the 
older  translatkmS}  and  for  the  New  Testament  and  the  Ptakcr  they 
utilised  Sylvestte  s  work.  At  least  a  hundred  years  had  to  pass 
ere  a  new  edition  of.  the  whole  Bible  waa  undertaken,  nor  was  the 
Bible  used  for  private  reading,  except  such  pssssgci  as  m 
in  the  lessons  read  in  church.  These  were  trannated 
by  Dositheiu  under  the  title  of  Pirimiar  (Jaasy,  1683).  land 
almost  the  last  work  that  came  from  his  prolific  pen.  As  far  back 
as  1600  Dositheiu  had  made  a  new  translation  of  the  PSaker  bom 
the  Slavonic  and  printed  it  in  both  laflfuages  (Jaasy,  1680).  Hi 
this  translation  he  based  the  rhymed  Psalter  at  which  he  had 
from  1660-73,  when  it  appeared  in  Uniev.  '  This 
example  of  rfaymed  paalms  m  Rumanian,  the  author  following  the 
Polish  rhymed  version  of  Ian  KohanowakL  Albert  Molnar  had 
translatea  a  French  rhyined  Paalttir  into  Hungarian  6607)  and 
this  served  as  thie  basis  for  a  literal  translation  made  by  lanos  Viski 
(1697)-  About  the  same  time  Theodor  Korbea  attempted  to  vcnify 
the  Psalter  and  dedicated  his  work  to  Peter  the  Gieat  of  Rossia. 
A  new  translation  of  the  Psalter  from  Slavonic,  with  a  ooamcntary, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  waa  made  in  1697  by  Alexander  Daacafaii 
(Alexander  Preceptor  Poloous).  All  these  last-mentiaaed  Psakcrs 
aresdUinMS. 

Turning  from  the  Bible  to  homilies  and  the  Etntgy,  we  find  tke 
ancient  collections  of  honuUes  in  Rumania  to  be  due  to  the 
prosdytising  movement.    Almost  the  first  book  printed 
by  Koresi  (at  the  expense  of  the  magistrate  of  Kronstadt, 
Foro  Miklaus,  c.  1570),  seems  to  have  been  a  translation  from 

Cal  vinistic  compilation  of  homilies,  one  for  every  Sunday  in  the ', 

A  Slavonic  orisinal  sent  by  the  metropolitan  Serafim  of  Walachia 
served  as  the  oasu  for  a  second  collection  of  homilies  k 
Egangdie  imdfdtonre  (1580)  It  differs  from  the  former  in 
and  tendency  and  proves  that  Koresi  waa  only  a  tranaiatc 
printer.  The  first  collection  of  homilies,  henceforth  kao 
Cosohn,  appeared  in  DlOgopole,  ijt,  Cftmpulnng.  in  Waladua.  in 
1643.  It  was  compiled  by  a  certain  Melchisedec  and  contained  tlnr> 
teen  homilies.  Very  voluminous  is  the  next  coDectioo,  Bwamgdie 
inodfdtoan  tdUttild,  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Sylvatie 
(Govore,  1643).  One  year  later  appeared  the  first  bocMc  prmted  in 
Moldavia,  the  collection  of  homilies  Carte  romdmeascd  de  '    ' 


Oassy,  1643).    It  is  a  volume  of  looo  folio  pages,  of  which  the  first 
half  is  absolutely  identical  with  Sylvestre  s  collectioa.    A  siniibr 
unacknowledged  loan  was  made  by  Meletie  the  Macedonian,  oc 
of  the  homilifs  which  appeared  at  Deal  in  1644.  Of  spedal  i 
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Fckipsniieauf.  uanilaied  Iron  the  Creek  (BuchamI,  1699). 

Of  far  ncalec  interett  Ii  the  lilenture  of  nujumi.  and  liva  ol 
laidta,  real  or  apocrypJial,  intended  10  toch  by  ejEample,  Such  aie 
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and  tnnriated  (e.  lAsojinlo  Rumanian-  Thiaeib 
publicatknia  of  lla  claii  in  pinily  of  langusec 
Etyle.  OflheliveiDlialnTt.  tliefViil^^.translaicit 
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he  indudei  a  toodly  number  oTlhe  apocryphal  Icvendi  cd  aainta. 
To  thia  hind  onilenluce  belonp  al»  the  L^MIn.  ij.  the  Hutoru 
Ldnriua  of  PaHadiut,  differing,  however,  in  aomc  pointi  from  the 
ofiKinal.  The  leaeada  of  the  lainu  of  the  Pecherakaya  ia  Kiev  were 
ttamlaled  to  Akxandei  DucaluL   All  ihcae  ate  aiill  in  MS. 

The  firit  uiMnoka  were  alio  compiled  ddtina  ihb  perfod.  The 
SUvoidc  jr«Htaii«h  which  ten* onCreek l^ibtion and embediet 
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conpikd,  n  doubt,  by  Evatralie  and  puMithed  with  the  authoiily 
of  tb  then  te^dng  Prince  Varile  Lupul  (Baall  the  WoU).  bence 
known  ta  tha  Cede  of  Vantt.    In  i6jt  then  appeared  ia  Bucbareal 
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continued  by  a  ceruin  Coniianlin  Capilanul.  deacribet  Ihe  hitlory 
of  Walachia  [ro«  Radu  Negni  (u.  Rudolph  Ihe  Black),  c.  1190- 
16U.  An  addition  to  Ilui  Chronicle  from  the  time  of  Ihe  Roman 
rMinurwr  In  Atlila  tt  aacribed  10  Tudoaie  Votemianul,  twice 
ol  Walachia  (iMmj.  1677-17051.  The  Chionidc  of 
-  *  -' MlnUB^By  P-'    ■' ■ 


Saend  Poiad:  ijio-iSjo. — The  Phanariotc  period  hu  beta 
dcBciibed  ai  one  of  total  decay;  the  political  degndilion 
of  Rumania  wu  thougbt  lo  be  reflected  ia  its  tpiritunl  lite. 
But  the  (acta  do  not  warrant  this  ofuoion,  Tbe  few  who  had 
taken  tho  tnnible  to  tludy  Rununian  Ulemture  paid  Dot  the 
sllghtnl  altcnikin  to  the  vail  MS.  material  accumulated 
during  the  yeut  ol  Ihe  Phanaiiote  dominion,  and  out  oi  ihcci 
ignorance  and  political  bias  coodemncd  thia  period  aa  iterilc 
Another  influence  wa*  Ear  more  potent  than  the  conduct  of 
the  Greek  princn,  though  wme  o(  tbem  were  real  bcaefacton 
o[  ilic  people.  In  Traniylvania  one  section  ol  the  bOHKa 
Rumanian  population  had  accepted  tbe  Ifniilual  mlitamtm 
rule  nE  the  pope;  ibcy  became  now  Greek-ClalhoUc,  Ctam 
instead  of  Greek  Otthodoi.  Rome  took  good  care  **'~ 
to  educate  the  prieitbood  far  above  the  atatui  oE  the  Otthodoi 
priests,  and  cnntinued  an  ciIcnHve  ptoaclyliiing  activity.  So 
long  ai  the  Rumaniini  were  qHiJtually  pnited  with  the  other 
Onhodoi  naiions,  and  »  long  as  tb^  used  the  Slavnnic  or 
Cyrillic  alphabet,  they  would  ptacijcally  be  cut  oS  from  ibe 
Latin  Weit.    If,  however,  they  could  be  induced  to  discard  the 

be  btbught  to  recognise  their  tutional  and  ethnical  uruly  with 
ancient  Rome,  it  was  hoped  that  then  they  would  be  more 
easily  induced  to  enter  into  Ihe  unity  of  faith.  Thus  >  great 
change  was  wrought  lowudi  tbe  eaU  ol  Iho  18th  and  is  tb« 
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first  half  of  the  19th  century  in  the  whole  curreat  of  Rununuin 
literature.  It  suited  the  promoters  of  that  movement  to  pretend 
that  they  sUrted  a  new  era.  But  the  Latin  or  Transylvanian 
movement  wrought  great  havoc  in  Rumanian  literature  and 
caused  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  language.  Only  now  are 
some  authors  beginning  to  free  themselves  from  the  e^  influence. 

By  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Rumanian  had  become  the  author- 
ized languaffe  cA  the  Church,  and  the  Rumanian  translation'  of 
LMmf  '"^  Gospels  (printed  1693)  had  become  the  Authoriced 
-frj.  Version.    Most  of  the  liturgical  books  officially  adopted 

^^^|,  and  revised  in  this  period  are  still  used  for  church  ser- 

vices.    Such  are  the  Ceasoslov,  revised  by  Bishop  Kliment 


Htkal 
ilrers- 


of  R&mnicu  VAIcea  (1745),  the  E»h<dogum  (1764),  the 
Katavasiar  (1753).  The  monumental  publication  ojf  the 
Mineiu,  in  la  folio  volumes,  by  Bisnops  Kesarie  and 


Filaret  of  RAmnicu  Vikea  (1776-80),  is  equal  in  im 
portance  if  it  be  not  superior  to  the  no  less  monumental 
publication  of  the  Lives  of  Saints,  also  in  la  huge  folio  volumes, 
published  under  the  direction  and  with  the  assisunce  of  the  metro- 
poliun  Veniamin  of  Moldavia.  The  latter  was  translated  from  the 
Russian,  appeared  in  Neamtzu  (1809-ia).  and  was  reprinted  in 
Bucharest  (1835-36).  In  beauty,  richness  and  lucidity  of  language, 
and  in  dignity  of  style,  these  two  books  resemble  the  Bible  011688. 

Slavonic  having  entirely  disappeaird  from  the  sources  of  literature, 
writers  and  translators  turned  to  Greek  originals  and  for  more  than 
a  century  were  busy  translating  into  Rumanian  -the  most  important 
works  of  the  older  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Some  o(  these  transUu 
tions  were  printed  much  later;  thus  the  Hexaemenm  of  Basil  the 
Great  ^andof  Epiphanius)  translated  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century, 
was  panted  at  Bucharest  in  1827.  The  Soda  Codi  of  Joh.  Klimakus, 
the  TrtaswrytA  St  Damascenus  (MS.  1747  by  a  certain  Mihalacea), 
the  homilies  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  those  of  EpKraem  the 
Syrian,  were  printed  at  Neamtzu  in  1818.  The  Panoplia  of 
Euthymius  Zygabenus  (i77S)'and  the  Commentary  of  Theophylact 
were  printed  by  Veniamip  Q*9sy,  1805).  The  homilies  of  Theodor 
Studites  (MS.  of  1712)  were  edited  by  Bishop  Filaret  and  published 
at  RAmnicu  V&lcea  in  1784;  a  translation  of  Gregory  of  NaziaQzus 
appeared  at  Bucharest  in  1727.  -  The  great  polemical  work  of 
Simeon  of  Thessalonica,  the  Greek  original  of  which  was  published 
by  Dositheiu  (Jassy,  1683),  had  been  translated  into  Rumanian  long 
before  it  was  printed  (Bucharest,  1756).  The  Lafsaikon,  mentioned 
above,  was  printed  at  Bucharest  in  1754.  All  these  translations 
are  written  in  good  Rumanian.  One  can  see  how  a  language  not 
originally  suited  for  abstract  problems  and  theological  diuectics 
was  slowly  but  surely  improved  and  made  capable  of  expressing 
profound  and  subtle  ideais. 

In  Transylvania,  with  the  conversion  to  Greek-Catholicism  of 
Bishop  Athanasius  in  I70i,  the  Greek  Orthodox  had  to  place  them- 
selves down  to  i8m  under  the  protection  of  the  Servian  metropolitan 
of  Kariovatz.  No  writer  of  any  consequence  arose  among  them. 
The  "  United  "  fared  better,  and  many  a  gifted  young  Rumanian 
was  sent  to  Rome  and  helped  from  Vienna  to  obtain  a  serious  educa- 
tion and  occasionally  also  temporal  promotion.  With  a  view  prob- 
ably to  counteract  the-  literary  activity  in  Rumania,  the  bishops 
P.  P.  Aaron  and  loan  Bobb  were  indefatigable  in  the  translation 
of  Latin  writers.  First  and  foremost  a  new  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  was  undertaken  by  Samuel  Klain.  It  appeared  in  Blazh 
(1793-^5)-  It  falls  short  of  the  older  version  of  1688:  it  was 
modernized  in  its  language,  and  no  doubt  a  careful  examination 
would  reveal  differences  in  the  translation  of  those  passages  in 
which  the  Catholic  tradition  differs  from  the  Eastern.  Bobb 
translated  Thomas  k  Kempis's  Imitatio  Christ*  (Blazh,  1812):  he 
wrote  a  Theologhie  morald  [ilnd,  1801)  and  adapted  the  Rumanian 
service-books  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Popular  catechisms  and 
various  histories  of  the  Church  were  then  wntteiu  Mention  may 
be  made  of  a  few  more  moral  treatises  such  as  the  Ufa  poediniet, 
"Gate  of  Penitence"  (Kronsudt,  1812):  Oglinda  omului  din 
iuntru,  "  The  Mirror  of  the  Inner  Man  ";  or  Pilde  filosofefli, 
"  Philosophical  Saws  and  Maxims  "  (Tli^ovishtea.  171 5).  Of  greater 
Importance  was  the  collection  of  fables  with  their  "  moral  "  translated 
and  modified  from  the  Servian  of  Obrenovich — Fabnle  moralicefti, 
b)r  Tzikindeal  (Budapest,  1814).  These  are  heavy  and  follow  the 
original  too  literally.  Tzikindeal  (d.  1818)  and  hu  contemponaries 
in  Hungary  had  lost  contact  with  the  Rumanian  literature  in 
Walachia  and  Moldavia,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  other 
writers  of  their  school.  Radovici  or  Dinu  din  Golc^i,  an  enlightened 
Walachian  boyar,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Rumanians  to  describe 
a  journey  in  Western  Europe,  is  also  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
maxims  and  parables,  Adunare  de  piide  bisericesti  ft  filosofe^ti 
(Budapest,  1824);  he  left  a. larger  collection  in  MS,  partly  edited 
by  Zane  in  his  Proverbele  RomAnihr,  vols.  xi.**xvi. 

After  I7>7  Rumanian  was  recognized  as  the  language  of  the 


bw-courts,  and  through  the  annexation  of  Bukovtna  by  Austria 
(1774)  and  of  Bessarabia  by  Russia  (1812),  code 
dvil  and  political  administration  of  tno%  provii 
*m  up  in  Rumanian,  either  in  accordance  with  tne  ea 
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ies  for  the 

, ..  ^. provinces  were 

drawn  up  in  Rumanian,  either  in  accordance  with  tne  established 
law  of  the  land  or  in  consonance  with  the  laws  of  Austria  and  Russia. 


Such  legal  codes  fdiect  the  German  or  Russian  orjgiiiaL  They  were 
however,  of  importanoe  as  they  served  as  models  (to  aonie  cxteat) 
for  the  new  legislative  code  compiled  in  Moldavia  andcr  Prince 
CalinMch;  this  was  originally  published  in  Greek  (1816).  and  after- 
wards translated  into  Rumanian  with  the  asMWance  of  G.  Asaki 
(Jassy.  1833).  The  Walachian  civil  laws  and  kxal  usages  were 
collected  and  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Prince  Ypsilaati 
(1780)  in  Greek  and  Rumanian;  and  under  Prince Cang«a another 
code  was  published  (1817),  which  remained  in  force  until  1832. 
when  the  Orgamc  Law  ^  changed  the  whole  trend  of  k«islatkMi. 
One  more  collection,  an  abstract  from  the  Greek  BattUcu,  published 
by  Donici  (Jassy,  1814),  muse  be  mentioned,  for  through  it  the  legal 
terminology  of  the  modem  codes  was  more  or  less  fixed. 

The  last  and  probably  the  best  writer  of  Rumanian  lamiorf  in 
the  Phanariote  period  is  Neculcea.   He  wrote  a  history  of  Moldavia 
to  his  own  time,  but  for  the  period  before  i684his  worlc  is      ^^^ 
more  jor  less  an  abstract  from  older  writers    The  original  ■'' 

part  covers  the  period  from  1684-1743.  and  b  to  sone  extent  aa 
autobiography  01  a  very  adventurous  life.  Neculcea  adds  to  his 
chronicle  a  collection  of  historical  legends,  many  of  them  still  found 
in  the  ballads  of  Moldavia.  Among  other  historians  might  be 
mentioned  N.  Roset,  the  continuator  m  Neculcea.  Enald  (lanache) 
Cogilniceanu  wrote  a  history  of  the  period  1730-1774.  and  followed 
■  the  example  of  Greek  writers  by  introducing  rhymea  into  it.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  some  political  satires  and  other  poms  on  G.  Gfaica, 
M.  Bogdan  and  loan  Cuza.  The  historians  of  the  time  under 
pressure  of  political  exigencies  did  not  scniple  to  inwat  treaties 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Rumanian  prinapalities.  A  series  of 
such  spurious  collections  of  treaties  were  submitted  to  the  Powers 
for  ratification;  in  them  imaginary  rights  and  privileges  alleged  to 
have  been  granted  by  the  Turks  were  described,  and  the  Rumaaiaa 
representatives  asked  that  after  the  peace  nnodationa  of  1774  they 
should  be  sanctioned  afresh.  In  Walachia  there  was  not  a  single 
historiaui  of  importance  in  the  first  half  of-  the  18th  oentory.  la 
the  second  we  have  the  chronicle  of  Dionisie  Edesiailt  (1764-1815). 
a  simple-minded  and  uncritical  writer  who  describes  contempocary 
events.  •  The  ancestor  of. a  great  family  of  poets  and  writers, 
I.  Vacarescu  described  the  history  of  the  Ottoman,  empire  froa 
the  beginning  to  1791,  interpolating  doggerel  verses.  Alexander 
Beldiman  describes  in  a  rhymed  epic,  EUna  (1821).  the  first  battles 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  in  Moldavia.  It  is  a  bitter  satire 
upon  the  Greeks.  Similar  in  tendency  is  another  vhytBteA  chnMude 
known  under  the  name  of  Zilol  {f.  1825). 

,  Whilst  apoliticaland  national  revival  wastaldagplace  in  Moldavia 
and  Walacnia.  towards  the  beginning  o(  the  19th  century,  the  Latin 
movement  went  on  in  Transylvania.  There  ethical  and  rel^ions 
tendencies  got  the  upper  hand.  Three  historians  had  been  partly 
educated  in  Rome  under  the  protection  of  Prince  Borgia  and  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuit  Minoho  and  the  College  of  the  Propaganda: 
the]^  were  Samuel  Klain,  Petni  Maior  and  George  ^incai.  To 
Klain's  initiative  can  be  traced  most  of  the  work  of  the  three. 
Unfortunately  his  writings,  with  a  few  \nceptioas,  are  still  in  MS 
He  is  the  author  of  the  firtt  history  of  the  Rumanians  in  Dada 
written  according  to  the  standards  of  Western  science.  It  seems  to 
have  described  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Daciaas.  and 
to  have  been  continued  down  to  t795lft  history  of  the  Runaaiaa 
Church  also  formed  part  of  the  book.  P.  Maior  published  an  almost 
identical  history  (Budapest,  1812),  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
made  use  of  Klain's  composition.  In  both  the  tendency  u  the  same 
— to  trace  the  modem  Rumanians  directly  from  the  ancient  Ronans^ 
and^  to  prove  their  continuity  in  these  countries  from  the  tine  ef 
Trajan  to  this  day.  Political  and  religioua  aims  were  combined 
in  this  new  theory.  A  conflict  was  raging  between  the  Hnngartans 
and  Rumanians,  and  history  was  required  to  furnish  proofs  of  the 
greater  antiquity  of  the  Rumanians  in  Transylvania.  George 
$incai  (1 753-1816},  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Klain  and  colla- 
boratod  in  most  of  his  works,  succeeded  him  as  revisor  at  the  priming 
office  in  Budapest.  $incai  Worked  for  nearly  forty  years  at  his 
monumental  History  of  Rumania,  which  the  Hungarian  censor  did 
not  allow  to  be  printed  On  account  of  its  nationalist  and  anti-Mag>^r 
tendencies.  It  remained -until  •i853-s^<  when  it  was  printed  at  the 
expense  of  Prince  Gr.  Ghica.  The  edition  of  1886  is  only  a  rrpriat. 
though  both  the  original  MS.  and  a  better  copy  had  nieanaiiile  bora 
discovered. 

These  books  had  no  immediate-influence  in  Walachia  and  Moldavia, 
where  fiction  and  the  drama  had  developed  under  the  infioence. 
first,  of  Greek  and  then  to  an  increasing  extent  of  French. 
Italian  and  (German  models.  It  was  towards  the  end  01 
thei8th  century  that  Rumanian  literature  began  to  emanci- 
pate itself,  very  slowly  o(  course,  and  to  start  on  a  career  of 

Its  own  in  poetry  and  belUs  kttrts.  Curiously  enough,  the  "** 
first  novel  to  be  translated  was  the  "  Ethiopic  History  '*  of  Bishop 
Heliodorus.  The  Odyssey  and  Iliad  were  then  trandatcd  inro  prose, 
and  the  Arabian  Nights,  nixtr  undergoing-an  extraordinary  chasfe 
in  Italian  and  modern  Greek,  appear  in  Rumanian  Gtefature  A 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  under  the  name  of  HaOma.  The 
Glykis.  a  Greek  printing  firm  In  Venice,  published  many  popular 
books  in  Rumanian  which  found  their  way  into  the  principatat>e& 
The  epic  of  Vinceiuo  Coniaro  waa  tran«lated  into  proee  ahernatii^ 
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Novlien  bat  the  theatfe  played  a  mon  importjint  riMe  in 
tuRocy  ti  ciirilHatloB  Ihao  In  Wilacbia  and  MoUavU.  nwn  ii 
--,  lonnec  thai  in  the  latter.  It  fanned  the  nllyuig-gnivn 

-  the  new  leaeiation  which  chafed  under  ihe  lynnay 
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Traniylvuiia  to  Jaeiy.and  Iraiukled  ReiBald'i  Dimtcnl  into  vene. 
The  lyrical  ud  epic  pseciy  of  the  time  IoUoh  lamcwhat  tht 
■ane  Una.  but  with  certabi  aouble  diBerenceL  The  individuality 
ffiin  of  the  autbon  it  mon  iiiarked»  and  il»y  advance  miicn 
iooBer  from  tnulatioBi  to  independent  poetry.  Tran- 
■ylvaiiia»  idncb  amAa  to  a  new  life  towards  the  end  of  tt*  iBth 
ccnLdry»  produced  Bene  of  the  moet  populnr  poeis.  AiT^n:^:;  i.\\tm 
were  Vatile  Aaion  (I7^|B13)  and  Ion  Barak  (1770-184- <      ^.,ron 

''^T  Ivrical  rotMima  of  Fintm  fi^ii  (iBoS)  and"  i"  '■     '^r  ji' 
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wrole  Ktsipim  ImualimKlui  (1811],  "The  Dalniclic.,  i  J.ru- 
aalem."  alnuet  a«  long  as  Aaron's  f*airvit ;  and  he  venifieil  .t  y^^-^^ar 
folklaleMrci^  ft  EuMO,  which  has  also  become  a  chapbool^  dnJ  ha 
been  inlcrprnea  as  a  political  poem  with  a  hidden  meaning.  He 
alio  irsosUted  Ibe  AraUtn  ffifUi  Irom  the  Gemun.  In  Watachia 
■  certain  Ion  Budai  Deleanu.a  Dlui  of  (real  learning.  lulhor  of  a 
.   .—.j-.i ._  ,iiijj  ^pms  play  the  chief  pan.    Il  b  oiled 
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Greek  lyric  dithyrambi  and  rhapaodiea,  which  through  the  leachinE 
ol  Ihe  princes  of  Walachia  were  considered  as  Ihe  lounuinhead  ^ 
poelical  inspiration.  But  ■  ckner  acquainiance  with  the  West 
Ud  to  greater  independence  Id  poelical  cornpoiition.     In  the  three 
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■anslated  poems  of  Victor  Huso,  and  rival 
miy  and  fidelity  to  the  original. 


Third  Faai:  iByf  — TIk  agitBtion  for  tlie  tniu- 
lileration  ol  the  alphabet,  Ihe  elimination  of  all  non-Latin 
word!  from  the  languHge  and  Ibe  ostraciini  o[  Ihe  old  lileraturt, 
complelely  crippled  all  literary  activity,  fint  in  Tntuylvanii 
and  then  in  Rumania.  The  Latin  moveraenl  wa«  Grit  brought 
into  Walachia  by  a  certain  George  Latar  from  acrou  the  moun- 
tains.  L^zar  waa  appointed  teacher  at'  ibe  St  Sava  Kbool 
ol  Buchuesi,  where  he  spread  Ihe  new  doctrine  of  ibe  Laliif 
origiti  of  the  RuraaJiians;  Latinizing  tendencies  were,  boWeveTi 
not  yet  imparted  inLo  the  language.  Of  hii  pupils  there  waa 
one  whose  influence  became  decisive;  Ion  £]tade  (Heltade), 
iflerwatdiilsa  known  ail.  E,  Raduleicu  (iSoi-ig?!),        _.  - 
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works,  thus  pavinf  tbe  way  for  the  political  change  ol  1848.   Abe 

this  time  he  turned  to  cmilblogy.  and  fell  under  Ihe  speil  dI  i 

Transylvanian  school     Slowly  be  develwcd  hb  theories  abc 

tanguaie  and  writing,  and  he  ended  as  a  unatic  wedded  10  eiri 

ordinary  views.    He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  translator -of  dran: 

--^  novels  from  Frencfa  arid  Italian,  the  latter  appearing  mosi 

lis  periodical.   The  number  of  his  publications  is  fegion. 

ill  tbe  prominent  Rumanians  ol  thalDeriad  were  politlciaT 

)>  strove  to  obtsio  theemancipaihin  of  the  country  Iiom  Turki 

-..linion.  and.  later  on.  the  union  of  Walachii  and  M0I-       _^. 
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first  to  introduce  into  Rumanian  poeliy.  and  in  the  vivid  ponraitun 
ol  Oriental  scenery  and  emolioAS.    He  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
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k  the  poet  of  tfa 


•& 


liu  peaauit,  enuncipaiRi 
0  ireedy  UndowDai  and  ia 
3  thie  fcbool  dm  their 


ini)untton  (ron  popular  poetry,  and  all  of 

lower  middle  cUu  or  of  pcuanti,  who  by  u....  v. , 

treat  hardihip  were  able  to  iiie  above  the  nanow  locial  candiuuna 
&  which  they  wire  bom. 

Somewhal  diflereni  hai  been  the  develapment  of  [he  Ruoiauiin 
{(Die  wficen.  They  lullered  in  coaiequcnce  o(  the  philokiiicil 
_^  -  eonfuiion  bTouvhl  about  by  Eltade  ^od  hii  aintiAnti, 

(^»^      m«t1rnienwhDaIlerlM<'"nilpiIrdrn>inTianiT)vania 
wtwtn.     ^^  bf^ghl  with  them  their  own  prrjudirca  and  narrow 


sndertalien  Ihe  edi 


._ ^MrSilaiiandii 

len. admirable  proaewiilen,  tli»  hev« 
ary  C>Bli-}>J  of  the  Bv 

TVI-    A.Odobei 


^Bder  Michael  the  Bnve, 

but  aaa  poem  inMaae — lull  ofndour. 
Iht  liini  ud  literary  eienilor  or 


quitiea,  and  wrote  a  hiatoty  ol  aocienl  tn.  Hie  Puu^eiiitiflUm  ia 
an  Bnnirpuied  model  of  degut  wiilini  and  of  line  irony.  What 
Alecaandri  waa  for  verie,  Odobeacu  waa  lor  proae.  He  otn  created 
the  Rumanian  hlatorical  luvet,  by  hia  UAm  ViM  liBjS)  and 
DtamiuKitiiia  (iMo).  The  fine  novd  deacribini  huniin  nituiein 
everyday  lite  ia  the  CuctU  mcU  |>  hi  Ittti)  ol  Nicolae  Filinun 
JiSi<»-iS65l.  In  Moldavia  where  Ihe  knowledECoflheDldchRinideii 
had  noi  eutinly  died  out  and  diaturbing  philolopca]  InAuencci 
were  noi  »  acuiely  fell,  we  find  the  vigoroua  writinea  of  Mihail 
Codlniceanu — one  of  ihe  teadine  apirita  ol  the  lOth  century,  the 
ITEiieit  mind  and  the  ic^  founder  of  Rumania.  Co(tlniceanu 
publiihed  vuioui  reviewi.  aome  of  a  politkal,  olhen  of  a  mure 
liteniy  chaiacier.  sich  a>  the  Dmia  Menrd  (1S40)  and  Ankipa 
romiittaioi  (igis-46) ;  he  haaalio  Ihe  Ereol  merit  of  liavina  oubliihed 
rDrtheKniiimeacaUeclianoftheMoldiviancbniniclei.  C  Auki 
{17)18-1871^.  a  iFcand  Eliade.  helped  to  iiuugunte  a  lilerary  reform 


iiMcu  (b.  1839),  who ,— ^_ 

,vu  put  a  atop  to  the  prrvailmc  Laiiniam, 

licaiion  of  hii  Crihci  {l<74). 

Ghica,  a  conlenporary  of  the  r 

Llherrd  bia  Rcollectiona  of  thoae  agitated 


hoiithy  chanud,  by 
of    l»4». 


Tcite 


^TmiJuirJ  "(1890)  and  SaHtrt  <iii 
btiida  Ihcir  hiuorical  value  have  ' 
proH.  Among  writeii  of  fiction  Ihn 
Ian  Sllvici  (b.  1S4S)  deKribcB  the  I 

s3ll™u"d^l.  V«nc«'{b.  iSjg) 

chancterixFd  by  a  wealth  of  inu^,.,  _ —  .. _.  — ^ — ,_, 

but  the  chancIBi  are  all  moelly  unreal  and  esggcnled.   The  heal 
known  colkctiona  are  SidUnua  (iSSj)  Bodrn.Wi.nJ  '  "  " 
loan  Caragiali  Cb.  i8}i).  Ihe  moat  popular  RomBnian  di 
of  Dodem  timea,  who  naa  bniu^l  on  the  acage  Itving  type 

lower  and  middle  claaKa,'>ad  has  akilfBlly  poniayed  the  1 .. 

nedem  veneer  on  old  cuatom,  b  (Imi  the  author  oi  the  powerful 
abort  novel  Ricfis  d(  ^Bjlt  DobnsanuGherea  (b.  ttu)  hi'- '-'- 
S**diioitia  [1890  iqq.)  been  aruthleiabul  Don*  the  leiaii 


development  of  huir 


iter  of  the  jxofit.  Whatenr  dw  e> 
joetry  couW  well  -compare  with  tha 
edomainof  pntie  writing,  and  of  Dovd 
>  the  future  to  "Ml  up  the  gap  now  ol 


which  Bppclled  to  a  wider  drdc.     RumBntao     n  „ 
JiterBlurp  contajna  bolb  popular  writloi  book*     tmm 
onl  Mn(i,  balladi,  &c.    It  ia  advaable  10  (roup     ^JjjJ 
material  in  three  lectionB;  (i)  ibe  nxnantic  and     J^^ 
tecular  litenture;  (t)  tbe  rcUgioui  Utentute, — both 
'.   theie   being  wrilien— ud   (j)   Ibe  modera  caDectioBB  ol 
Ulada,  Bonp,  lalct,  &c 
To  the  fill  beiont  Ihe  oUeat  bcoka.  ao 


wll"kir  na 


.&t  Bonn  f  Ala. 
in  tbe  tlih  csuaiy. 

, nd  li  of  the  HloM 

udy  of  Ihia  cycle  of  legeoda.    The  bM  fcinicd 

.m  appeiml  in  I7U,  and  haa  beea  reprinted  in  iBnnwnUi 
.  Jiliona.  N«i  cornea  the  lefend  of  COnaUBtiBC.  of  kia  lowi  aad 
hia  eiploilt — a  remaritable  collectioft  erf  pardy  Byiut' 
In  addition  lo  iheK  there  ia  the  hiatorv  of  St  ^v« 


m  died  Jittl^f  (m 

DFd  here,  lor  it  •»~~' 


"lTutd''S"; 
'ih'e"'«ii»ry'"fr 


BIK  CBieer  of  tbe  boo.    The 

i^toMut.  and  litn  alao  druulaEodaar- 
iny  old  MSS._  IMiine  ft "■ 


"'•■'*"  "^ 


widenrnd  popolar 


.   soother  BDd  leading  uf 

Elar  tale  eKcmplLTying  Che  proverti.  The  Faimit  ft  iimerr 
ila.,  l039-4r>  11  a  collection  of  ibort  popular  itoriea  in  rhyne: 
isru  Ja  tail  (iBja-U)  ia  a  docnpuon  o(  the  RamaaiB 
Spmnthiit.  for  which  the  peaaanta  gather  in  ooe  nf  tbiir  bosn 
on  B  winier'a  night,  the  girlfl  and  women  apinmnf  Bod  wnrtia^ 
the  young  men  Idhng  taka,  proverfae,  riddlea,  anfinf  Bop,  Ac 
Pans  bIb  collected  the  iokee  of  the  Turfciah  iealer,  Narnddin, 
under  the  title  ol  NiidtitlniiU  faf  Nailnlm  «•<(■  (iSsS).  ■!«  ■ 
Ibymt     He  abo  puUiihed  a  csUictiaa  of  Chnatoiaa  eank,  H 

Far  laiier  than  tbe  Kmilar  i 
compriiea  many  apocryphal  la. 

mcnta  and  noi  afew  of  the  bi 

aecla  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrvda.  which  percolated  iitfo  RumaaA 
ituuugb  ihe  ordium  cf  Slavonic     A  brief  coBnientioa  af  ihi 


i"4™S?Sirei'5 


RUMELIA— RUMFORD 

,    Only  ■  few  at  ihem  1i»k  hilhcno  bmi 


puhliihol.    Tbry .._ _. ,  „  

fnat  populuity;  in  chr  popuUr  tonfi  one  finida  nuoy  ipkc*  ol 
their  inAucim  upon  Ihc  pcoplt'a  inu|iTiuiion.  Tht^y  mriiidr  ili< 
HiiUry  of  .liiwi  a-iJ  £n,  the  L*(nK(  of  JAr  CiiPii.  Th  Apxal^pir 
of  Abraiam.   Iht  JJulory  i^  Ike  Sitrd.    rht   Lriz-nili   el  Sulomon . 

numoout  New  TMtai«nc  apocryplul  li  ■ '^■ll^  h-f  'I'l  ■ 

al  &t  John  tht  BipliK;    ■  very  ramarit  '  '  i   :„    i^     ■..■ 

(/  NltiKlemui;    and    tlie  Ef/iiOt   0/  Fit 


the  tixiDenUofHtUwidchebUaaf  Fu.idi».  j^.i  'I.       ' 

year.    Combined  wilh   Ukh  i>  tit  Smulaj  £f>'"^  khi  from 

diie  in  tbeir  Ruiuniu  lonn  {nm  the  ifith  an)  inh  ccntuiicei 
iIh  Smtday  EpdOr  ii  well  known  in  eonneijan  viih  the  Rin4linu. 
Ill  ih«  •ame  pamphlet  ai  the  ^lUHfdjr  Efiidt  waa  publiinrd  the 
tciaxl  of  5t  Siaoe  lod  iDiDeiimea  thai  of  Aveallca, — the  former 
Bved  the  ehildnn  of  hia  ililer  Inn  Ibe  atlacla  of  [be  devil,  who 


lEealLikf  demon,  vbo  b  prevented  by  an  anRl 
her  evil  den^     In  both  caaea  the  repelhiod 


of  iht« 

Ilea    ' 


■ome  other  talo,  apocryphal  and  oLb«wife»  aa  i 
'"  "-"'•«  From  the  dcviL    Upon  the  ncitalioi ^ 

^    m  Ins.  ._ 
o  be  of  la 


o  much  that  now  livn  hi  (he  mouihi  ot  the  people,  and  U 

by  >ame  coAudend  to  be  af  Immnnorial  iTiiiquity.  A  number 
olaatrotogjcal  eakadan  and /nciufhfa  are  amoru  the  beat  known 
and  neat  widely  circulated  popular  booki.  anf  the  Uvea  d  St 
Aleidu*,  Xenophon.  ftc.  have  becooe  chapboolo. 

The  whdc  of  IhU  popular  [ileialun  bcionp  to  what  may  be 
caDed  the  cycle  of  the  Ballcai  -      -  ' 


to  be  found.    Nott 


al   piych 


-'nT^u™ 


,■■  "!• 


many  a  nng,  ballad.  &c  of  the  Bal^n  naliona.    The 

deedt  ol  Baba  Novak  and  recite  the  leaend  of  the  Me 
AnreJi.  nr  the  ballad  of  IraTmvait.  (nuilHli.  the  M    ' 

.  sr^a 

cf  Traniylvania  (|S»|;    S.  F.  Marian,  thoK  of  the 
■i);    T.  T.  Bunda.  IhoK  of  the  Dobn^a  (iBSo); 


^x^^t 


V.  Alecundri  (iasi-1846),  who,  however,  i 


(Bucl 


.  'The    o 


■&! 


Scbott  HHi).     The  m 


ry  point  of  view 
he  rojlected  ul( 


!;ffia 


Leipiig[.  iSqi 
id..  "  Ceichic 


.    Whatever  Ih 
— M.   Gaater. 


■  Pkiialcpt,  i 


puplJart  Ttmiti  (Buchamt.  I«ai| ; 

■—  LitltriIur."inCtiibeT.  CmnJnll 

i&4-4»l    L.^iieami.    ' 


(M.  G.) 

RDkBUA.  Of  RoumuA  (Turkith  Rnmili,  l"  the  land  of 
tbe  Romans,"  i.r,  tbe  Eait  Roman  ot  Byunline  empire),  a 
Dame  comnuHily  uled,  from  Ibe  ijth  «nluty  onwards,  la  denote 
Ibal  part  ol  tbe  Balkan  Feniiiuik  which  was  lubject  to  Tutkey. 

xxin  14* 


8+9 

J  Bulgaria, 


More  ptcdidy  it  wai  the  country  boDuded  N.  I 
W.  by  Albania  and  S.  by  the  Motea,  or  in  other  woios  ik 
ancient  [novince*,  indudiDg  ConstintinDpte  and  Salonica,  <^ 
Thrace  and  Macedonia.  ThenaDie  waa  ultimately  applied  more 
capedoUy  to  a  province  compoeed  of  centra]  Albania  and  weslcm 
Macedonia,  having  Monastir  ft>r  ill  chief  town.  Owing  to 
adminilltaliye  chaogei  eSccled  belween  iSio  and  i8;5.  Ibe 
name  ceased  to  cotre^iood  with  any  polilicnl  division.    Easlerti 

Turkish  empire  by  tbe  Berlin  treaty  of  1S78;  bul  on  the  iSth 
ol  September  1SS5,  after  a  bloodlesi  revolution,  it  wu  united 
wilh  Bulgaria  (j,). 

RUMFOSD,  BBtUAMIH  TBOMPEOH.  Couht  (17SJ-1S14); 
Sritiib-Ameiican  man  of  idence,  pbilanthtopisl  and  adninii- 
tralot,  waa  hots  at  Wobum,  in  MauachuMtll,  on  Ibe  i6lh  ot 
March  1753.  Tbe  Thomp»n  famUy  had  been  tettled  in  New 
England  since  the  middle  nf  tbe  previous  century,  and  beUmged 
to  the  class  ol  moderately  wealthy  farmen.  Hil  falher  died 
while  be  was  very  young,  and  his  mother  qxedily  married  asccond 

the  age  of  fourteen  sufficiently  advanced  "  in  algebra,  geometry,' 
astrtmomy,  and  even  tbe  higher  matbematics,"  to  calculate  a 
solar  eclipse  within  four  seconds  t>f  accuracy.  In  1766  hewa* 
apprenticed  to  1  storekeeper  at  Salem,  in  New  England,  and 
while  in  thai  employment  occupied  hiinwU  in  chemical  and 
mechanical  eipetimcnti,  aa  well  as  in  engraving,  in  which  be 
attained  to  some  proficiency.  Tbe  oulhrealt  of  the  American 
War  put  a  stop  to  tbe  trade  of  his  master,  and  he  thereupon 
left  Salem  and  went  to  Boston,  where  he  engaged  himself  aa 
lOther  store.     He  was  bI  that  period  between 


»,"I 


His  wife  was  the  widow  <A 
.ughtec  of  TitDOihy  WsUlct, 
I  one  of  the  first  settlers  at 


married." 
Colonel  Benjamin  RoUe,  and  the  di 
"  a  highly  re^xclable  minister,  ani 

Rumlord,"  now  called  Concord,  in  new  nampsnire.  ^nis  wne 
waa  pcmcssed  of  considerable  property,  and  was  his  senior  by 

This  marriage  wai  the  foundation  of  his  tucceu.  Soon  alta 
it  he  became  acquainted  wilh  Govetnor  Wenlworth  of  New 
Hampthite,  who  conferied  on  him  the  mijocity  of  a  lool 
regiment  of  militia.  He  speedily  became  tbe  object  o[  distrust 
among  the  Irientis  of  the  American  cause,  and  it  was  considered 
prudent  that  he  should  seek  an  early  opportunity  of  leaving 
Ibe  country.  On  Ibe  evacuation  ol  Boston  by  the  royal  troops, 
therefore,  in  1776,  he  was  selected  by  fkivemor  Wenlwartb 
to  carry  de^iatches  to  England.  On  his  arrival  in  London 
Lord  George  Germain,  secretary  of  state,  appointed  him  to  a 
clerkship  in  his  office.  Within  a  few  months  be  waa  advanced 
lo  the  post  of  secielary  of  the  provuux  of  Georgia,  and  in  about 
four  yeara  he  was  made  under.secrelary  of  slate.  His  official 
duties,  however,  did  not  inlerfere  wilh  Ihe  prooeculion  of 
scienliEc  punuita,  and  in  I77g  he  was  elected  a  fetlow  of  tbi 
Royal  Society.  Among  the  iubjects  to  which  he  espcdslly 
directed  hil  attention  were  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder,' 
Ihe  construction  of  firearms,  and  a  system  of  signalling  at 
sea.  In  conneiioa  with. tbe  last,  ho  made  a  cpiise  in  lbs 
Channel  fleet,  on  board  the  "  Victory,"  as  a  volunteer  under  the 
command  0!  Admiral  Sit  Charles  Hardy.  On  the  reslgnatioa  ol 
Lord  North's  administration,  of  which  Lord  George  Germain 
was  one  of  Ihe  least  popular  members,  he  left  tbe  civil  service, 

provinces  of  America.  Bul  the  War^  of  Independence  waa 
practically  at  an  end,  and  in  17B3  he  finally  quitted  active 
service,  with  the  rank  and  half-pay  of  a  lieutenanl-cohinel.  He 
now  formed  the  design  of  joining  the  Austrian  armv.  for  tbe 
against  the  Turks,  a 


•  Calais 


tith  Cibt 


3  hia.frie 


Lord  Sheflield,  calls  his  fellow-pissenger  "  Mr  Secretary- 
Colonel.Admiral.Philosopher  Tlwmpson."  At  Sirasiburg  he 
was  introduced  lo  Prince  Maximilian,  afterwards  (lector  of 
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government  to  accept  the  princeVoffeiThe  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  George  III.,  and  during  eleven  years  he 
remained  at  Munich  as  minister  of  war,  minister  of  police,  and 
grand  chamberlain  fo  the  elector.  His  political  and  courtly 
employments,  however,  did  not  absorb  all  his  time,  an4  he 
contributed  during  his  stay  in  Bavaria  a  number  of  papers  to 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  But  that  he  was  sufficiently  alert 
as  the  principal  adviser  of  the  elector  the  results  of  his  labours 
in  that  capacity  amply  prove.  He  reorganized  the  Bavarian 
army;  he  immensely  improved  the  condition  of  the  industrial 
classes  throughout  the  a>untry  by  providing  them  with  work 
and  instructing  them  in  the  practice  of  domestic  economy; 
and  he  did  much  to  suppress  mendicity.  The  multitude  of 
beggars  in  Bavaria  had  long  been  a  public  nuisance  and  danger. 
In  one  day  he  caused  no  fewer  than  2600  of  these  outcasts  and 
depredators  in  Munich  and  its  suburbs  alone  to  be  arrested  by 
mUitaxy  patrols,  and  transferred  by  them  to  an  industrial 
establi^ment  which  he  had  prepared  for  their  reception.  In 
this  institution  they  were  both  housed  and  fed,  and  they  not 
only  supported  themselves  by  their  labours  but  earned  a  surplus 
for  the  benefit  of  the  electond  revenues.  The  principle  on  which 
their  treatment  proceeded  is  stated  by  him  ii}  the  following 
memorable  words:  "To  make  vicious  and  abandoned  people 
happy,"  he  says,  "  it  has  generally  been  supposed  nece»ary 
first  to  make  them  virtuous.  But  why  not  reverse  this  order? 
Why  not  make  them  first  happy,  and  then  virtuous?  " 

In  X791  he  was  created  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  chose  his  title  of  Rumford  from  the  name  as  it  then  was  of 
the  American  township  to  which  his  wife^s  family  belonged. 
In  1795  be  visited  England,  one  incident  of  his  journey  being 
the  kss  of  all  his  private  papers,  including  the  materials  for 
an  autobiography,  which  were  contained  in  a  box  stolen  from 
off  his  postchaise  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  During  his  residence 
in  London  he  applied  himself  to  the  discovery  of  methods  for 
curing  smoky  chimneys  and  the  contrivance  of  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  fireplaces.  But  he  was  quickly  recalled 
to  Bavaria,  Munich  being  threatened  at  once  by  an  Austrian 
and  a  French  army.  The -elector  fled  from  his  capital,  and  it 
was  entirely  owing  to  Rumford  that  a  hostile  occupation  of  the 
dty  was  prevented.  It  was  now  proposed  that  he  should 
be  accredited  as  Bavarian  ambassador  in  London;  but  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  a  British  subject  presented  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  He,  however,  again  came  to  England, 
and  remained  there  in  a  private  station  for  several  years. 

In  1798  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  his  "Enquiry 
concerning  the  Source  of  Heat  which  is  excited  by  Friction," 
in  which  he  combated  the  current  view  that  heat  was  a  material 
substance,  and  regarded  it  as  a  mode  of  motion.  In  1799  he, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  projected  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Institution.  It  received  its  charter  of 
incorporation  from  George  III.  in  x8oo,  and  Rumford  himself 
selected  Sir  Humphry  Davy  as  sdentific  lecturer  there.  Until 
1804  he  lived  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  or  at  a  house  which  he  rented  at  Brompton,  and  he 
then  established  himself  in  Paris,  marrying  (his  first  wife  having 
died  in  1792)  as  his  second  wife  the  wealthy  widow  of  Lavoisier) 
the  celebrated  chemist.  With  this  lady  he  led  an  extremely 
uncomfortable  life,  till  at  last  they  agreed  to  separate.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  Auteuil,  where  he  died  suddenly  on 
the  2ist  of  August  18x4,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Rumford  wai  the  founder  and  the  first  recipient  of  the  Rumford 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Rum- 
ford medal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of 
the  Rumford  professorship  in  Harvard  Univernty.  Hit  complete 
works  with  a  memoir  by  G.  E.  Ellis  were  published  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1870-75. 

ROmY*  (X207-X273).  Mahommed  b.  Mahommed  b.  Husain 
albalkhl,  better  known  as  Maulin&  JaUd-uddin  ROml  (or  simply 
JaUd-uddin,  or  JeUU-eddIn),  the  greatest  SfLfic  poet  of  Persia, 
was  bom  on  the  30th  of  September  xao7  (604  A.H.  6th  of  Rabf  I.) 
at  Balkh,  in  Khorfts&n,  where  his  family  had  resided  from  time 
.immemoriaL.  He  claimed  descent  from  the  caliph  AbObeUr, 


and  from  the'  Khwirizin^Shkh  Sultftn  *All-t>ddIa  b.  Tuknsh 
(xx99-xa2o),  whose  only  daughter,  Malika-i-Jahin,  had  beea 
married  to  JaUU-uddln's  grandfather.  Her  son,  Mahommed, 
commonly  called  Bahi-uddin  Walad,  was  famous  for  his  learo- 
ing  and  piety,  but  being  afraid  of  the  sultan's  jeaknisy,  he 
emigrated  to  Asia  Minor  in  12x3.  After  reading  for  some 
time  at  Malatia  and  afterwards  at  Erzingin  in  Aimenia,  Bahi- 
uddln  was  called  to  Liranda  in  Asia  Minor,  as  principal  of  the 
local  college.  Here  young  JalAl-uddIn  grew  up,  and  in  1 2^6 
married  Jauhar  KhitOn,  the  daughter  of  UJi  Shazaf-uddia 
of  Samarkand.  Finally,  Bahi-uddIn  was  invited  to  Iconium 
by  *AUl-uddIn  Kaikub&d  (X219-X236),  thesultin  of  Asia  Minor, 
or,  as.  it  is  a>mmonly  called  in  the  East,  Rflun — whence  Jalil- 
uddln's  surname  (takkallus)  RdimL 

After  Bahi-uddln's  death  in  xaji,  JaUI-uddIn  went  to 
Aleppo  and  Damascus  for  a  short  time  to  study,  but,  dissatisfied 
with  the  exact  sciences,  he  returned  to  Iconium,  where  be 
became  by  and  by  professor  of  four  separate  colleges,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  <rf  mystic  theosc^y.  His  first 
spirittial  instructor  was  Sayyid  BuihAn-uddin  Husaini  of 
Tirmidh,  one  of  his  father's  disdples,  and,  latn  on,  the  wander- 
ing SQfl  Shams-uddin  of  Tabriz,  who  soon  acquired  a  most 
powerful  influence  over  JaUU-uddln.  Shams-uddin's  aggressive 
character  roused  the  people  of  Iconium  against  him,  and  during 
a  riot  in  which  Jalftl-uddln's  eldest  son,  'Al2-uddln,  was  killed, 
he  was  arrested  and  probably  executed;  at  least  he  was  no 
more  seen.  In  remembrance  of  these  victims  of  popular 
wrath  JalAl-uddIn  founded  the  order  of  the  Maulawl  (in  Turkish 
MevlevI)  dervishes,  famous  for  their  piety  as  wdl  as  for  thdr 
peculiar  garb  of  mourning,  their  music  and  their  mystic  dance 
(sami),  which  is  the  outward  representation  of  the  cirdiag 
movement  of  the  spheres,  and  the  inward  symbol  <^  the  dzdiog 
movement  of  the  soul  caused  by  the  vibrations  of  a  Sufi's 
fervent  love  to  God.  The  establishment  of  this  order,  whkh 
stiU  possesses  numerous  cloisters  throughout  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  the  leadership  of  which  has  been  kept  in  Jalil- 
uddln's  family  in  Iconium  uninterruptedly  for  the  last  six 
hundred  years,  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  his  seal  and  poetical 
inspiration.  Most  of  his  matchless  odea  were  composed  in 
honour  of  the  Maulawl  dervishes,  and  even  his  opus  tmagmmMt 
the  Mathnawl  {Mesncn),  or,  as  it  is  usually  called.  The  Spiriii^ 
Matknawl .  {maihnawi4-ma*nawl)^  in  six  books  or  daftais, 
with  30,000  to  40,000  double-rhymed  verses,  can  be  traced  to 
the  same  source.  The  idea  of  this  immense  coUection  of  ethical 
and  moral  precepts  was  first  suggested  to  the  poet  by  his 
favourite  disciple  Hasan,  better  known  as  Husim-uddin,  who 
in  1258  became  JaUU-uddln's  chief  assistant.  Jalil^oddia 
dictated  to  him,  with  a  short  intemiption,  the  whole  wmk 
during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  Soon  after  its  comple- 
tion Jal2l-uddln  died,  on  the  x 7th  of  December  1273  (67a  jlb. 
5th  of  Jom&dA  II.).  His  first  successor  in  the  rectorship  of 
tht  Maulawl  fraternity  was  Husftm-ud<Un  himadf,  after  whose 
death  in  1284  Jalil-uddln's  younger  and  .only  surviving  son. 
Shaikh  Bah&udd-In  Ahmed,  commonly  called  Sultin  Walad, 
and  favourably  known  as  author  of  the  mystical  mathnawi 
Rabdbndmat  or  the  Book  of  the  Guitar  (died  13x2),  was  da^ 
installed  as  grand-master  of  the  order. 

Jalil-udd!n*8  life  b  fully  described  in  Shama-uddui  Ahoed 
AfliUd's  UanOkih-ul  *dri(ln  (written  between  a.o.  1318  and  ilU*. 
the  roost  important  portions  of  which  have  been  translated  by  J^-. 
Redhouse  in  the  preface  to  his  Enriiah  metrical  venioii  of  Tie 
MesnM^  Book  the  First  (London.  1881);  there  is  also  an  abridgH 
translation  of  the  Jialkmam,  with  introductbn  on  Sufism,  by  E  li. 
Whinfidd  (2nd  ed.,  1898).  Complete  editions  have  been  pnnted.^. 
Bombay,  Lucknow,  Tabriz,  Constantinople  and  in  Butaq  (vitjl^a 
Turkish  translation,  1268  A.R.),  at  the  end  of  which  a  seventh  djfrv- 
is  added,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  refuted  by  a  remark  of  ^Oi- 
uddin  himself  in  one  of  the  Bodleian  copies  of  the  poem,  O^petev. 
294  (f.  326a  aeq.).  A  revised  edition  was  made  by  *Abd«Bat3 
between  1024  and  1032  A.H.,  and  the  same  author's  corameotary  om 
the  Matknma,  Laid'tf-ulma'nata,  and  his  glomaay,  LeS^^^di^iSr 
have  been  lithographed  in  Cawnpore  (18^)  and  Luckaow  {lopi 
respectively,  the  latter  under  the  title  Farkanf-i-matkmoHS.  For 
the  other  numerous  commentaries  and  for  furtho-  biopaolucBl  ai>d: 
literary  particulars  of  JaUl-uddin,  see  Rku's  CaL  of  tU . 
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"ofihe  Brit.  Mus.,  voL  u.  p.  584  aeq. ;  A.  Sprenger'c  Oudk  Cat.,  p.  489: 
Sir  Gore  Ousdey,  Notices  m  Persian  Po^s,  p.  ii3  nq. ;  H.  Eftho,  in 
Morttntdndiscke  Sittdien  (Ldp«^.  1870),  p.  95  sea.,  and  in  Geiger 
and  Kiihn's  Cntndriss  der  irantseken  PkiMoiie  (Stuttgart,  1896- 
1904J1,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2B7-292,  Selections  from  Jal&l-uc^n's  diwan 
(otem  styled  Diwdn-i-Shams-i-rtUnU)  are  translated  in  Gennan 


by  V.  von  Rosenzweig  (Vienna,  1858) ;  into  English  by  R.  A. 
.:Midholson  (and  cd.,  1898)  and  W.  Hastie  (1903).  (H.  E.) 

RUMINANTIA,  a  term  employed  by  Cuvier  to  indude  all 
^the  existing  artiodactyle  ruminating  ungulate  mammals  now 
•classed  utlder  the  groups  Pecora,  Tylopoda  and  Tragulina.  By 
VrofesSat  Max  Weber  it  is  employ^  as  a  collective  designation 
•  for  tKWe  groups,  together  ¥dth  the  extinct  Anthracotheroidca 
-and  4Kchobunoidea;  but  its  use  seems  best  restricted  to  a 
igeiRflCd  term  rather  than  a  definite  systematic  group.    (See 

•AttnODACTYLA,  PeCORA,  TYLOPODA.) 

ROMKER.  carl  LUDWIG  christian  (1788-1863),  German 
astronomer,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg  on  the  28th  of  May  1788. 
He  served  in  the  British  navy  from  1807  until  181 7,  and  was 
director  of  the  school  of  navigation  at  Hamburg  from  18 19 
till  1820.  In  182X  he  went  to  New  South  Wales  as  astronomer 
at  the  observatory  built  at  Parramatta  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane. 
He  returned  to  Europe  in  1830  and  took  charge  of  the  obser- 
vatory at  Hamburg.  His  chief  work  was  a>ncemed  with 
the  cataloguing  of  stars:  a  preliminary  catalogue  of  the  stars 
'  of  the  S.  hemisphere  was  published  in  1832  at  Hamburg,  and 
in  X846--52  he  published  his  great  catidogue  of  12,000  stars. 
in  1857  he  went  to  reside  at  Li^xm,  where  he  died  on  the  21st 
iof  December  1862. 

His  son,  Georgs  Fboduch  Wilhelm  (1832-X900),  bom  on 
the  3xst  of  December  1832,  at  Hamburg,  was  astronomy  at 
the  obtervatocy  «t  Durham,  England,  from  1S53  to  X856. 
^e  theft  becune  assistant  at  the  Hamburg  observatory,  and 
4n  1862  *w«s  appointed  director  of  the  same  institution.  From 
^884  he  ^ms  the  Hamburg  delegate  for  the  International 
^arth  Mtasurement.   He  died  on  the  3rd  of  March  1900. 

IcmClMAN.  ALEXANDER  (X736-X785),  Scottish  historical 

Spahiter,    was   bom   in   Edinbui^  in   X736.     He  studied  at 

-^Foulis's  Academy,  Glasgow,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  proceeded 

%o  Rome,  where  he  spent  five  years.    It  was  at  this  time  that 

lie  became    acquainted  with  FuselL     The  painter's  earliest 

efforts  had  been  in  landscape;  he  soon,  however,  tumed  to 

historical  and  imaginative  subjects,  exhibiting  his  "Nausicaa 

at  Play  with  her  Maidens"  in  X767  at  the  Free  Society  of  British 

•Artiit»,  4^inbvrgh.    On  his  return  from  Italy,  after  a  brief 

^tesideneto  in  London,  where  in  X772  he  exhibited  in  the  Royal 

^2\cadefhy,  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  appointed  master 

*of  thb  Trustees'  Academy.    He  was  patronized  by  Sir  James 

^Cle^,  whose  hall  at  Penicuik  House  he  decorated  with  a  series 

Stf  'subjects  from  Ossian.    He  also  executed  various  religious 

paintings  and  an  altar-piece  in  the  Cowgate  Episcopal  Church, 

£dinbuigh,  and  easel  pictures  of  "  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,"  "  Sigis- 

munda  weeping  over  the  Heart  of  Tancrcd,"  and  "  Agrippina 

landing  with  the  Ashes  of  Germanicus."    He  died  in  Edinburgh 

on  the  4th  of  October  X785.    His  works,  while  they  show  high 

intention  and  considerable  imagination,  are  frequently  defective 

in  form  and  extravagant  in  gesture.     His  younger  brother, 

John  Runcdian  (i  744-1 766),  who  accompanied  him  to  Rome, 

and  died  at  Naples  in  X766,  was  an  artist  of  great  promise. 

His  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland, 

is  remarkable  for  the  precision  of  its  execution  and  the  meUow 

richness  of  its  colouring. 

RUNCORN,  a  market  town  and  river-port  in  the  Northwich 
parliamentary  division  of  Cheshire,  England,  on  the  S.  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey  16  m.  above  Liverpool  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (X901)  16,491.  It  is  served  by  the  London  &  North- 
western railway,  and  has  extensive  communications  by  canal. 
The  modem  prosperity  of  the  town  dates  from  the  completion 
In  1773  ol  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  which  here  descends  into 
the  Mersey  by  a  flight  of  locks.  Runcorn  is  a  sub-port  of 
Manchester,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  and  has  extensive  wharfage  and  warehoitse  accom- 
modation.  ^The  chief  ei^ports  are  coal,  salt_and  pitch;,  but. 


there  is  also  a  large  traffic  in  potters'  materials.  A  trans- 
porter bridge  between  Runcom  and  Widnes,  with  a  suspended 
car  worked  by  electricity  to  convey  passengers  and  vehicles 
(tLe  first  bridge  of  the  kind  in  England)  was  oonstracted  in 
1902.  The  town  possesses  shipbuilding  yards,  iron  foundries, 
rope  works,  tanneries,  and  soap  knd  alkali  works. 

Owing  to  the  Mersey  being  here  fordable  at  low  water, 
Rtmcom  was  in  early  times  of  considerable  military  importance. 
On  a  rock  which  formerly  jutted  into  the  Mersey  iEthelfleda 
erected  a  castle  in  916,  but  of  the  building  there  are  now  no 
remains;  while  the  rode  was  removed  to  further  the  cutting 
of  the  ship  canal.  iEthelfleda  is  also  said  to  have  foimded 
a  town,'  but  it  is  not  noticed  in  Domesday^  The  ferxy  is 
noticed  in  a  charter  in  the  X2th  centuxy. 

RUNDALE  (apparently  from  "to  run"  and  "dale,"  valley, 
originally  something  separated  off,  cf.  "  deal" ),  the  name  of  a 
form  of  occupation  of  land,  somewhat  resembling  the  English 
"common  field"  system.  The  land  is  divided  into  discon- 
tinuous plots,  and  cultivated  and  occupied  by  a  number  of 
tenants  to  whom  it  is  leased  jointly.  The  system  was  common 
in  Ireland,  especially  in  the  westem  counties.  In  Scotland, 
where  the  systeiA  also  existed,  it  was  termed  "  run-rig  "  (from 
"  ron,"  and  "  rig  "  or  "  ridge  ")• 

RUNEBERG,  JOHAN  LUDVIG  (X804-X877),  Swedish  poet, 
son  of  a  sea-captain,  was  bora  at  Jakobstad,  in  Finland,  on  the 
5th  of  February  X804.  He  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle  at 
Ule&borg,  and  entered  the  tmiversity  of  Abo  in  the  autumn 
term  of  X822.  In  X823  he  broke  off  his  studies  to  act  as  tutor 
in  two  quiet  Finnish  villages,  Saarijilrvi  and  Ruovesi,  where  he 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  popular  life  and  poetry, 
and  on  his  retum  to  Abo  he  began  to  contribute  verses  to  the 
local  newspapers.  In  the  ^ring  of  X827  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  university  had  been  removed 
after  the  great  fire  of  1827  to  Helsingfoxs,  where  Runeberg 
became,  in  X830,  amanuensis  to  the  a>uncil  of  the  university. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  at  Helsingfors  his  first  volume 
of  Dikter  (Poems),  and  a  collection  of  Serbiskajalks&nger  (Servian 
folksongs)  translated  into  Swedish.  In  X83X  his  verse-  romance 
of  Finnish  life,  Grafven  i  Perrho  (The  Grave  in  Perrho),  received 
the  small  gold  medal  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  and  the  poet 
married  Fredrika  Charlotta  TengstrGm,  daughter  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Finland.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
university  lecturer  on  Roman  literature.  In  X832  he  published 
his  beautiful  little  idyll,  Elgskyltame  (The  Elk-Hunters);  and 
in  X833  A  second  a>lkction  of  lyrical  poems.  He  founded  in 
1832  the  Hdsingfprs  Morgmbhd,  a  paper  which  dealt  chiefly, 
with  aesthetic  and  Uterary  questions,  and  exercised  great 
influence  both  in  Sweden  and  Finland.  In  it  appeared  many  of 
his  own  poems  and  tales.  His  comedy  ^  Priarenfr&n  Landet  (The 
Country  Lover,  X834),  was  not  a  success,  but  in  1836  he  published 
Hanna,  a  charming  idyll  of  Finnish  couiUry  life,  written  in 
hcximcters.  In  1837  Runeberg  accepted  the  chair  of  Latin 
at  Borg&  College,  and  resided  in  that  little  town,  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

He  was  now  recognized  in  his  remote  Finland  retirement 
as  second  only  to  Tegn6r  among  the  poets  of  Sweden.  In  X84X, 
he  published  Nadesckda,  a  romance  of  modem  Russian  life,' 
and  JulqvUlUn  (Christmas  Eve),  another  idyll  of  Finnish  life.^ 
The  third  volume  of  his  Dikter  bears  the  date  1843,  and  the 
noble  cycle  of  unrhymed  verse  romances  called  Kung  J'jalar,' 
the  setting  of  which  is  taken  from  old  Scandinavian  legend,' 
was  published  in  1844.  Finally,  in  X848,  he  achieved  a  great 
popular  success  by  his  splendid  series  of  poems  on  the  war  of 
independence  in  x8o8,  when  Swedes  and  Fmns  fought  side  by 
side.  The  series  bears  the  name  of  PSnrik  Sidls  Signer  (Ensign' 
Steel's  Stories);  a  second  series  appeared  in  i860.  From 
1847  to  1850  the  poet  was  rector  of  Borgi  College,  a  post  which 
he  resigned  to  take  the  only  joumey  out  of  Finland  which  he 
ever  accomplished,  a  visit  to  Sweden  in  X85X.  In  1854  he 
collected  his  prose  essays  into  a  volume  entitled  SmSrre 
BerSttelser,  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  president  of  a 
committee  for  the  preparation  of  a  national  Psalter,, which 
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issued,  in'z8577a  pulm-book  Uirgdy  contributed  by  Runeberg 
for  public  use.  He  once  more  attempted  comedy  in  bis  Kan  c; 
(Can't)  in  1863,  and  tragedy,  with  infinitely  more  success,  in 
his  stately  Kungame  pA  Satamis  (The  Kings  at  Salamis)  in 
1863.  Runeberg  died  at  Borgi  on  the  6th  of  May  1877.  His 
writings  were  collected  by  C.  R.  Nyblom  in  six  volumes  in  1870, 
and  his  posthumous  writings  in  three  volumes  (1878-79). 
»  The  poems  of  Runeberg  show  the  influence  of  the  Greeks 
and  of  Goethe  upon  his  mind;  but  he  possesses  a  great 
originality.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value 
of  his  patriotic  poems  as  a  link  between  the  Swedish  and 
Finnish  nations.  He  has  renuuned  one  of  the  most  popular 
Swedish  poets,  although  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  Finland. 

f  An  account  of  his  life  and  works  by  C.  R.  Njrblom  is  prefixed  to 
the  Sandade  Skrifter  of  1870.  For  a  minute  criticism  of  Runeberv's 
principal  poems,  with  translations,  see  Gosse's  Studies  in  The 
Literature  of  Northern  Europe  ( 1 879).  A  selection  of  his  lyrical  pieces 
was  published  in  an  Enghsh  translation  by  Messrs  Magnusson  & 
Palmer  in  1878.     There  are  also  monographs  on  Runeberg  by 


Dietrichson  and  Ranqken  (Stockholm,  1864),  by  Cygnftus  (Helstng- 

3),  by  Ljunfixren  (Lund,  1882-8:)).  and  Pt    " 
gart,  1881). 


fors,  1873),  by  Ljunggren  (Lund,  1882-83),  and  Peschier  (Stutt- 


RUNES,  RUNIC  LANOUAOB  AND  INSCRIPTIONS.  The  art  of 

writing  with  an  alphabet  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Germanic  Europe  in  the  Iron  Age.  Something  hieratic  and 
mysterious  was  involved  in  the  idea  of  letters  as  used  to  convey 
thought,  and  from  the  earliest  recorded  times  they  were  called 
runes,  from  the  Gothic  runa  (jUn,  in  Icelandic),  which  originally 
means  a  secret  thing,  a  mystery,  and  was  later  used  to  describe 
a  letter  of  the  ancient  language  (see  Alphabet  and  Scan- 
dinavian Languages).  The  Iron  Age  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  from  circa  200  to  circa  650,  and  it  is  to  the  close  of 
this  epoch  that  the  beginning  of  the  writing  on  Scandinavian 
memorials  is  attributed.  There  are  runes  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  England,  and  some  also  on  the  Germanic  mainland 
of  Europe,  but  it  is  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  that  the  vast 
majority  of  inscribed  monuments  have  been  discovered.  The 
custom  of  erecting  runic  monuments,  i.e.  stones  engraved  with 
more  or  less  literary  statements,  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
was  practised  first,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
then  spread  to  Denmark  and  over  the  whole  North  of  Europe. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  two  of  the  th^ee  runic  alphabets 
from  which  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  range  of  rune-literature 
is  founded,  were  discovered  outside  Scandinavia.  These  three 
alphabets  exist,  the  first  on  a  thin  gold  bractea  found  in  1774  at 
Vadstena,  in  Sweden;  the  second  on  a  bracelet,  dug  up  at 
Chamoy,  in  Buigundy;  the  third  on  a  knife,  found  in  the 
Thames  in  1857,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  There  are 
two  principal  runic  alphabets,  the  older  consbting  of  24  letters, 
and  beginning  with  f ;  the  later  of  16  letters.  During  the  last 
century  before  the  introduction  of  -Christianity,  the  larger 
alphabet  was  increased  by  3  letters. 

The  oldest  runes  which  have  been  examined  are  those  found 
on  the  Thorsbjerg  Shield-buckle,  which  is  at  present  in  the  Kiel 
Museum;  here  the  writing,  which  runs  from  right  to  left  in 
straight  lines,  is  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  Other  invaluable 
sources  of  runic  knowledge  are  the  diadem  of  Straarur,  the 
Vimose  comb  and  tlie  brooch  of  Himlingttje,  which  was  found 
in  the  Vier  Fen.  Still  greater  importance  has  the  Golden 
Horn, 'discovered  at  Gellchuus,  near  Tondem,  in  1734;  this 
monument  was  stolen  by  thieves  and  melted  down,  but  for- 
tunately not  until  a  careful  copy  of  it  had  been  made,  which  is 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen.  It  is  not  until  the  6th 
century  that  the  runic  stones  begin.  The  most  ancient  arc 
believed  to  be  those  of  Einang,  of  Tune,  of  Strand,  of  Vamum, 
of  Tanum  and  of  Bcrga.  Perhaps  a  little  later  are  the  stones 
at  Vaanga,  Skarkind,  Skaa&ng,  Torvik,  B5  and  others,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  all,  as  seems  likely,  erected  between 
550  and  600.  On  the  famous  Tune-stone,  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  inscription  is  preserved,  "I  Wiwar  made  these 
runes,"  and  this  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  The  original 
direction  of  the  runic  writing  was  from  left  to  right,  like  Latin, 
but  quite  early  the  reverse  method  was  introduced.    A  union 


of  these  forms  produced  more  oomj^Bcated  systans,  in  whidi 
much  was  left  to  the  individual  taste. 

From  the  earliest  times  uninscribed  memorial  stones  in 
Scandinavia,  bautasteinar,  were  raised  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  and  these  certainly  partook  of  a  more  or  less  religious 
and  sacrificial  character.  It  is  evident  that,  during  the  Iron 
Age,  stones  continued  to  be  erected  which  had  do  inscriptions, 
after  the  runic  alphabets  had  been  invented,  and  that  at  first 
the  runes  were  added  only  in  cases  of  great  importance  or 
solemnity.  These  runic  stones  were  as  a  rule  posed  on  the  top 
of  the  grave,  or  by  the  side  of  it,  on  mounds,  of  which  only  one 
example  survives,  that  of  the  stone  of  Einamg,  in  Norway.  But 
runic  stones  were  not  infrequently  (daced  in  the  grave  itsdf. 
These  were  smaller  than  those  erected  outside  the  grave,  and 
they  difi  not  lend  themselves  to  lengthy  or  elaborate  inscrip- 
tions. The  majority  of  graves  containing  such  small  niae- 
stones,  bearing  merely  the  name  of  the  deceased  or  a  w»*|pfl 
sentence,  have  been  found  in  Norway.  But  the  antiquity  of 
most  of  these  is  questioned,  that  of  Vatn,  which  is  the  oldest, 
being  now  placed  no  earlier  than  the  8th  century.  The  veiy 
important  stone  of  Valdby,  which  is  the  oldest  NorwcgUo 
monument  employing  the  shocter  alphabet,  is  attributed  by 
Wimmer  to  heathen  times,  indeed,  but  to  a  date  no  cariier 
than  the  second  half  of  the  9th  century.  It  b  sui^poaed  thai 
the  most  ancient  of  the  runic  stones  of  Sweden,  those  respec- 
tively of  Vanga,  Sk&rkind  and  Kinnevad,  must  have  come 
from  the  interior  of  graves,  but  there  is  no  certain  proof  <^  this. 
The  latest  criticbm  tends  to  the  belief  that  when  runes  vtit 
first  inscribed  on  Scandinavian  monuments,  they  were  placed 
both  upon  and  inside  graves,  but  that  after  the  runic  letters 
had  been  used  for  about  a  century,  the  latter  custom  tended  to 
exclude  the  former.  About  the  year  800  both  custcuns  be^u 
to  invade  Dennutrk,  the  practice  of  placing  the  rune-stones 
inside,  however,  soon  getting  the  upper  hand.  It  is  a  cnrioos 
fact  that  in  Iceland  not  a  single  rune-stone  which  can  be  re- 
ferred back  to  heathen  times  is  known  to  exist;  the  Icelandic 
rune-stones  all  date  from  a  period  well  advanced  in  the  middie 
ages.  It  was  the  old  theory  that  the  ancient  stones  had 
mouldered  away  under  stress  of  weather,  but  that  is  abandoned, 
and  it  is  now  supix>sed  that  the  aristocratic  exiles  from  Norway, 
who  settled  in  Iceland,  had  not  yet  adopted  in  their  old  home 
the  practice  of  inscribed  monuments  to  their  dead.  There 
were  hautasleinar  in  Iceland,  as  we  know,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  these  bore  rynes  Upon  them. 

It  is  in  Denmark  that  the  runic  inscriptions  exist  which  pos- 
sess the  highest  literary  interest.  These  are  all  attributed  to 
^e  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  The  Kallcrup  Stone  was 
discovered  in  1826  at  the  village  of  HOjetostrup,  a  Danish  mile 
£.  of  Roskilde;  it  has  been  hfted  and  placed  in  its  original 
position.  •  This  monument  contains  a  statement  in  <Ad  Danish, 
to  the  effect  that  it  marks  the  grave  of  Horflbora,  son  of  SwuiL 
The  Stone  of  Snoldelev  was  discovered  in  1768,  not  far  fmm 
the  spot  where  the  Kallerup  Stone  was  found;  it  is  now  in  the 
Archaeological  Museum  at  Copenhagen;  thb  has  a  long  and 
important  inscription  in  a  form  of  old  Scandinavian,  allied  to 
the  classical  Icelandic.  The  Stone  of  Helnaes  was  found  on  the 
islet  of  that  name  in  i860,  and  is  now  at  Copenhagen.  The 
other  most  famous  runic  monuments  are  those  of  Flemlose, 
Orja,  Ndrrenaeri,  Glarendrup,  Fryggevaelde  and  RBnninge, 
of  all  of  which  Wimmer  has  published  full  analytical  de- 
scriptions. 

These  inscriptions  are  of  remarkable  vahie  as  historical 
documents,  from  a  period  of  which  no  other  definite  records 
remain  in  existence.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  they  re- 
present what  Germanic  language  was  up  to  the  point  at  which 
Ulfilas  created  a  new  alphabet  for  his  version  of  the  Bibk, 
by  adapting  to  the  runic  alphabets  a  number  of  Greek  kticn. 
It  was  an  error,  now  exploded,  to  suppose  that  the  uetae  ist- 
pressae,  which  Tacitus  describe  in  his  Germama,  were  vrxttea 
runes;  these  were  simply  signs,  or  mystic  marks,  which  had  no 
linguistic  significance.  These  are  described  in  the  staves  of  tH 
Edda  as  having  been  revealed  to  mankind  by  the  god  Odi% 
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and  tbey  were  of  i  hEtralk  chiraoer.  The  uiggntion  ii  that 
thr  wHtIco  ruBO  nic  inuoduced  Irom  Ihc  wutb  of  Europe  by 
>  Phoenician  »sency,  ind  ihii  they  men  copied  lioni  Greek  ot 
Roman  coioa  which  had  found  (beir  way  to  Scuidinavia-  In 
levenl  of  the  sagas  iL  is  recorded  ihai  nines  were  inscribed 
on  round  pieces  of  wood,  calleJ  ktfii,  oi  runic  siidts.  It  has  been 
suggested  tJial  ibe  Eddaic  poems  wen  preserved  io  this  way, 
but  the  only  aulhorily  for  this  is  that  Lhe  SiMatorreii  is  said  to 

came  10  be  regarded  as  oa  uchoic  curiosity,  and  were  engruved 
on  stick*,  cbaiii  and  tpooui;  a  lolo  ilick  with  runes  on  it 
is  pnserved  in  the  Bodleian  library.  In  the  Famiitur  runes 
arc  mentiorwd  as  carved  on  the  blade  of  an  oar.  Even  cases 
occur  in  which  the  oonnal  Lalin  alphabet  was  called  rtaamil 
or  a  language  of  Rune^   A  ninic  letter  was  called  a  rUmait^r  in 

.  ._    ..    ..lirlftmi  oftrfnrfflM 

'"-'-      J.   Taylor,   Crielit   and  Co'is: 

.        _  .     ...    1870);    G.  Sicphei*  Tht  OH- 

Sarlhrm  Runic  MtmamrMi  nf  Stmdiniiria  and  E-^aid  (Coptn- 
^grn.  iSTg);  BugRE.  TMniii  at  nt^ndikrillrt  pi  RdblcT<">  i 
OiHttMand  Gtndibilni.  ie;SI:  Cleuhy  am!  V«lu»cn.  te^^-dic- 
Emilui  Ihilinnvy  lO'toa!.  iSji):  Wilhdm  Crimm,  V^her  dr^u.lu 
Akuh (GMIinKTi,  iBii):  (yixa.K'iimHidniildulaHiliiil.Ur-amr 
(Cl.ri.iiama.iS9.).  (E.  C  ) 
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in  O.Du.roiifr,  beam  of  a  plough,  Ger.  Jtmifi,  pin,  boll. 

ROHHIMEDB.  or  Runnvhede,  a  meadow  an  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river  Thames,  England,  In  Ibe  county  of  Surrey  and  the 
parish  of  Egham.  It  is  celebnted  in  conneiion  with  the  signa- 
ture of  Magna  Carta  (j.d.)  by  King  John  on  lhe  ijlh  of  June 

actually  in  the  meadow  or  on  Magna  Carta  01  Charter  Island 
lying  oft  it.  The  charter  itself  indicates  Runoimcde  by  name, 
but  this  may  have  included  the  island,  which  is  the  traditional 
■lie  and  was  in  1)17  ihe  meeting-place  of  Henry  IIL  and  Louis 
(ideiwards  Louis  VIII.)  of  France. 

RDHHIHO.  the  most  primitive  lorra  ol  athletic  exercise 
considered  as  a  sport.  Athletic  a[q>aralus  of  every  kind  has 
been  improved  In  modem  Limcl,  but  tbe  qiiked  ninning-shoe 
may  be  said  to  represent  Ihe  sole  advantage  enjoyed  by  Ibe 
modem  runner  over  his  Olympic  piololype.  As  an  aihleilc 
sport  running  has  been  in  vogue  from    * 


point 


3)  m.)  up  a 

faXir<>,  a 


of  Ihe  1 


y  fro. 


Gahes.  Classical). 
I  the  course  and  retu 
3  (otlen  as  many  a> 


rried  a 


ord  and   shield,   ' 


n  (al 


i  by   I 


.'  race  [he  Creek  runners  were  naked,  lave  occasionally 
for  a  pair  of  light  shoes.  No  records  of  Ihe  limes  made  by  the 
runners  in  IheGreek  races  have  been  handed  down.    It  may 

Olympic  chronicles  preserve  Ihe  memory  ol  several  runners, 
of  whom  Ladas  was  the  most  corupkuous,  who  fell  dead  at 
the  completion  of  the  long  course,  and  Here  buried  in  state 
with  their  brows  encircled  by  the  vicloc't  chaplet.  In  andcnt 
Italy  tunning  was  ptaciised  in  circus  eibibitions,  **  described 
by  Virgil  {Aai,  V.  ,S6  seq.). 

In  Ibe  middle  ages  lhe  besi  rvimeri  were  oflenesi  found 
■mong  lhe  couriers  nuintained  by  poieniates  and  munici- 
palities, those  ot  Tartaiy,  Engbnd,  Scotland.  Italy  and  the 
Basque  country  having  en|oyed  the  greatest  reputation,  while 
tlw  Feiclis,  01  Fersiaa  coutien  ol  the  Tutfcish  sutlani,  allea 


ran  from  ConstiDlinople  to  Adriai>0[de  and  back,  a  dlatano; 
of  about  iKi  m.,  in  two  days  and  nlgbls.  Many  ooutien  carried 
silver  beads  In  tbeir  mouths  Io  obviate  thirst.  Couriers  (syce) 
who  run  before  tbe  carriages  ol  their  masters  are  tlill  In  use 
in  the  East.  In  Ihe  districts  of  India  rut  traversed  by  nllnays, 
dak  runners  ai«  iiill  employed  to  cany  the  mails  from  village 
10  village,  many  wearing  bells  about  their  necks  to  frighten 
away  Lhe  tigers.  Tbe  niuiert  of  the  American  Indians  were 
famous,  and  cilraordinary  tales  an  told  of  tbdi  awiltneas  and 

In  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  lunning  at  short  distances,  as 
well  as  steeplechases  and  croH-couniry  runs,  has  been  popu- 
lar for  many  centuries,  each  district  and  period  having  in 
champions,  some  ol  whom  achieved  national  reputation.  Dur- 
lingibe  Puiiun  rule  and  that  ot  Charles  II.  alhleiic  sports  all  but 
died  out  in  England,  only  to  be  nvjved  with  renewed  vigour 
In  the  early  put  of  tbe  iglh  century,  when  tbe  public  Bchools 


)  pay  II 


e  ■ttcntion  to  tbem. 


significant  event  in  the  hislory  of  rt 

ol  the  famous  "  Crick  Run"  (crosMountiy)  at  Rugby  in  1S3J. 
The  establishment  ot  the  Cambridge  University  sports  (1817), 
tbe  Olford  sports  (iEI£o),  and  Ihe  British  championship  meet- 
ings (iSM)  placed  athletics  upon  a  formal  and  recognlied  basis. 
Records  made  Ihenatlct  received  ibe  stamp  of  aulhcnllcity, 
those  made  in  farmer  years  being  doublful  on  account  of  lai 
ung.    In  the  Uoiled  Slate;  and  Canada 

iiSSo. 
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slowly  to 
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of  a  second 
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n  faol-races  are  Ibereloie  slaite 

by  Ihe 
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Tinners  w 

ait  for  the  signal  in  a  crouching 

altitude. 

sl.ng  01 


ring  upwards  at 


side  of  lhe  body,  fr 

fotwatds  al  the  souno  01  tne  putot.  ine  croucning  stan  was 
found  10  be  much  quicker  in  gelling  oS  the  mark  than  tbe 
upright  attitude  formerly  adopted,  and  by  i8qi  had  been 
adopted  by  all  first-class  sprinters  in  America,  and  a  year  or 
two  later  in  Great  Britain.  Another  advantage  is  Ihal  tbe 
runner  is  steadier  on  Ibe  mark,  and  since  its  adoption  the 
prescribed  penally  of  being  placed  one  yard  behind  Lhe  mark 
for  starting  before  the  pislol-shot  has  been  very  seldom  enforced, 
and  the  risky  ciperiment  of  "  healing  the  pistol."  i.e.  letting 
the  body  faU  forward  In  Ihe  hope  thai  lhe  shot  would  come 
before  the  feet  had  to  be  moved,  has  practlc^y  disappeared. 
The  improvemenl  in  mining  and  the  adoption  of  Ihc  crouch- 
records,  "  Even  time,"  or  10  sees,,  b  stlU  considered  a  fine 
performance  for  the  hundred  yards,  but  has  been  repeatedly 
beaten  boih  In  EngUnd  and  America.  A.  F.  Duffey,  who, 
Uke  C.  A.  Bradley  and  J.  W.  Morion,  won  tbe  English  champion- 
ship In  four  successive  years,  shares  with  D.  J.  Kelly  the  record. 
9isecs..  lor  100  yds.;  and  J.  W.  Morton,  a  Scot,  as  weU  as 
J.  H.  Hempion  and  W.  T.  Macphetscm  of  New  Zealand,  are 
credited  wilh  gj  sec*.  The  eicellence  of  American  runners 
in  the  sprinis  is  probably  accotmted  for  partly  by  temperament 
infiuenced  by  dunate;  but  the  Anurican  practice  ol  lunning 
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short  nces  of  from  50  to  75  yds.  during  ihe  numerous  indoor 
meetings  held  in  winter-time  offers  excellent  training  in  start- 
ing and  getting  rapidly  into  full  stride. 

The  best  time  for  the  eighth  mile  (220  yds.),  a  distance  often 
run  in  America,  is  21^  sees.,  made  in  1896  on  a  straightaway 
track  by  B.  J,  Wefers. 

The  quarter-mile  (440  yds.)  is  almost  always  run  on  a 
curved  track,  and  hence  a  quick  start  is  important,  for  should 
the  runner  who  has  the  advantage  of  the  inside  position  allow 
himself  to  be  outrun  in  the  distance  to  the  first  turn,  one  of  his 
opponents  is  likely  to  cut  in  and  deprive  him  of  it,  while  on  the 
other  hand  a  runner  on  the  out^de  must  actually  outrun  the 
inside  man  in  order  to  be  on  even  terms  after  the  turn.  The 
element  of  strategy,  unknown  in  straight  q)rints,  thus  enters 
into  the  quarter.  Speed  is,  of  course,  the  chief  requisite  for  a 
quarter-nailer,  but  a  certain  amount  of  staying  power  is  also 
necessary.  The  standard  time  for  the  quarter  is  50  sees., 
which  means  an  average  speed  of  zx'3  sees,  for  each  xoo  yds. 
round  the  course.  That  of  M.W;  Long  of  Columbia  University, 
wha  made  the  record,  47  sees.,  in  1900,  was  on  that  occasion 
10' 68  sees,  for  each  hundred  yards. 

I  The  system  of  "  relay  races,"  usually  run  by  four  men  each 
going  a  quarter  of  the  distance,  is  a  poptllar  variety.  The 
favourite  distance  is  a  nule,  each  man  running  a  quarter  «t  top 
speed.  This  method  of  racing  was  introduced  in  the  United 
States  about  the  year  1890  on  the  tnodel  of  the  Massachusetts 
firemen's  **  bean-pot "  races,  and  has  since  become  very  popular 
there.  The  old  method  was  for  the  men  running  the  second 
quarter  of  the  course  to  wait  on  the  mark  for  the  first  relay 
men  to  arrive,  and  then,  snatching  srnall  flags  from  their  hands, 
to  continue  the  race,  handing  over  the  flags  to  the  third  relay 
upon  completing  their  quarter.  The  flags,  being  cumbersome, 
were  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the  new  runners  are  now 
required  only  to  touch  the  persons  of  the  preceding  contestants. 
The  I  m.  record,  3  'min.  .21 1  sees.,  was  made  in  1898  by 
B.  J.  Wefers,  M.  W.  Long,  T.  E.  Burke  and  H.  S.  Lyons  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club. 

Middle- Distance  Running. — ^The  chief  middle  distances  are 
600  yds.,  660  yds.,  880  yds.  (half-mile)  and  1000  yds.,  but  of 
these  the  half-mile  is  the  only  one  commonly  -recognized  in 
championship  sports.  Endurance  is  more  important  at  these 
distances,  though  speed  is  essential,  and  the  element  of  strategy 
increases.  An  element  unknown  to  printing  enters  into  middle- 
and  long-distance  runs,  namely  that  of  pace-making;  even 
when  the  real  race  is  between  two  individuals  at  least  one  other 
runner  on  each  side  takes  part  in  the  contest,  in  order  to  "  make 
the  pace"  for  his  principal.  Emilio  Lunghi  (U.S.A.)  holds 
the  half-mile  world's  record  of  i  min.  52^  sees.,  made  in  igog.- 
J.  F.  K.  Cross  of  Oxford  University  ran  the  half-mile  at  Oxford 
in  1888  in  x  min.  54 1  sees.  The  record  for  1000  yds.,  a  min. 
13  sees.,  was  made  by  L.  £.  Myers  (U.S.A.).  The  distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  is  seldom  run  now  at  large  meetings. 

Long-Distance  Running. — ^This  includes  all  flat  races  of  z  m. 
or  more,  as  well  as  steeplechasing,  hare-and-hounds,  and  other 
forms  of  cross-country  running.  Great  Britain  has  always  been 
the  home  of  long-distance  running,  different  forms  of  cross- 
country racing  having  been  popular  all  over  the  kingdom  for 
centuries.  In  England  at  the  championship  meeting  the 
distance  events  on  the  flat  are  the  z  m.,  -4  m.  and  10  m: 
races,  and  in  the  inter-university  sports  the  z  m.  and 
3  m.  ;  in  America  the  distances  are  z  m.,  2  m.  and  5  m.; 
but  any  and  all  of  these  distances  are  often  included 
in  important  British  and  American  programmes.  Hard 
daily  training  is  necessary  for  a  distance  runner.  Good  pace- 
making  and  strategy  in  general  are  of  great  importance.  The 
runner  must  learn  to  ".run  to  the  watch,"  i.e.  to  cover  the 
different  portions  of  the  distance  in  a  certain  time,  in  order  to 
be  placed  most  advantageously  for  the  finish.  The  mile  race 
requires  speed  as  well  as  stamina.  Most  champion  milers  are 
capable  of  doing  the  half  under  2  min.  Tie  record  for 
the  mile,  made  in  1886  at  Lillie  Bridge  by  W.  G.  George,  as  a 
profes^onal|  is  4  min.,  za}  sees.;  the  amateur  record  is  4  min. 


zs(  sees.,  made  by  T.  P.  Conncff  in  Ametica,  J.  Binks,  hokUni 
the  British  amateur  record  with  4  min.  .x6f  sees.,  made  at 
Stamford  Bridge  in  Z902.  The  longer-distance  races  ze))uire 
more  stamina  than  spe«d,  and  a  careful  husbanding  of  strength. 
The  following  table  gives  the  records  (up  to  Z908}  for  the 
distance  runs  on  the  flat,  longer  than  z  m.: — 


Distance. 

Name. 

Time. 

Date. 

Place. 

h.  m.  s. 

smiles 

A.  Shrubb 

9   9 

1904 

Glasgow 

3    .. 

A.  Shrubb 

1417 

1903 

Stamford  Bridge 

4    .. 

A.  Shrubb 

1923 

3433 

1904 

Glasgnw 

5    .. 

A.  Shrubb 

1904 

Staimofd  Brk^e 

zo    „ 

A.  Shrubb 

5040 

Z904 

Glasgow 

IS    » 

F.  Appleby 

Z  20  4| 

zooi 
1894 

Stamford  Bridge 

20    „ 

G.  Crossland 

»5i  54. 

Stamfofd  Bridge 

30    „ 

,  .  A.  Squires 

3  1736I 

1835 

Balham 

40    .. 

, ,  .  E,  Dixon 

tisfJl 

1884 

Btrmingham 

50    .. 

J.  E.  Dixon 

1885 

Balham. 

In  addition  to  the  records  for  the  above-mentioned  distance^ 
Shrubb  held  in  Z908  the  records  for  6,  7,  8,  9  and  z  z  m.,  and  abo  for 
the  greatest  distance  covered  in  z  h.,  namely,  zi  ra.  Z316  ^^ 
He  won  the  4  m.  and  the  zo  m.  British  cham|»onsnip  X90Z-4  inclusi\c 
and  the  z  m.  championship  Z903  and  1904;  also  the  French  z  n. 
and  3  m.  champioruhip  Z902-4  inclusive.  Shrubb  was  moreover 
a  fitBt-nate  croas-country  runner  also;  he  won  the  British  10  m. 
cro9»<ountry  champbnship  Z901-4  inclusive,  and  the  intenulional 
8  m.  cross-country  championship  Z902-4.  In  1863  a  fuD-Uooded 
Seneca  Indian,  L.  Bennet.  known  as  "  Deerfoot,  lan  12  m.  ia 
z  h.  a  m.  2)  sees. 

Real  cross-country  running  is  a  fast  jog  over  hill  and  dak. 
It  DUiy  take  the  form  of  a  race  from  the  gymnasium  or  club- 
house across  the  fields  to  a  given  spot  and  back  again,  paaang 
certain  objects  or  buildings;  of  a  practice  run  bdiind  the  coach 
preparatory  to  a  long-distance  race  on  the  track;  or  of  a  papa- 
chase,  or  hare-and-hounds,  the  "  hares,"  two  or  three  in  number, 
starting  a  few  minutes  before  the  "  hounds,"  and  leaving  a  tiail 
of  scraps  of  paper  dropped  from  bags,  which  must  be  fcdloved 
by  the  "  hounds."  In  Great  Britain  the  standard  distance  is 
zo  m.,  but  in  America  it  is  somewhat  leas,  the  *ii*»»'*^  for 
the  intercollegiate  chainpionship  race  being  6}  m. 

Steepleckasing  was  originally  only  a  cross-country  ran  over  a 
course  plentifully  provided  with  natural  obstacles,  such  as 
brooks,  ditches,  fences  and  hedges;  but  at  the  i»esent  day  the 
steeplechase  takes  place  in  the  inner  enclosure  of  an  athklic 
field  and  the  obstacles  are  artifidaL  They  are  placed  about 
70  or  80  yds.  apart,  and  consist  of  hurdles,  a  stozie  wall  about 
3  ft.  high  and  2  or  3  ft.  broad,  And  a  water-jump,  a  ditch  about 
6  ft.  broad  filled  with  water  and  guarded  by  a  .wall  or  fence 
covered  with  thick  furze  or  other  thick  shrubbery.  Steeple- 
chase courses  differ  widely,  but  the  usual  distance  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  is  a  m.  The  time  necessary  to 
cover  this  distance  varies  according  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
course,  but  a  few  seconds  under  zz  min.  is  considered  very 
fast  time. 

Team-ractng  is  a  favourite  form  of  distance  running,  each  team 
consisting  of  10  men  and  the  distance  usually  4  m.,  the  standaid 
of  the  modem  Olympic  Games.  Different  systems  of  aoorii^  are 
in  vogue,  but  the  usual  one  allows  the  winner  ten  points,  the  seccMid 
to  arrive  nine,  and  so  on,  the  tenth  arrival  scoring  one.  The  team 
aggregating  the  highest  number  of  points  winai 

Among  modem  distance  events  the  Maratkom  Rmm  of  ahoat 
40  kilometres  (2a  m.  1500  yds.)  is  the  most  important.  Ic 
was  introduced  in  tne  first  revived  Olympic  Games  at  Athens  in  1896 
(see  Athletic  Sports)  in  memory  of  the  famous  Greek  runner  «bo 
was  said  to  have  brought  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Maiathoo  ta 
Athens,  dropping  dead  when  his  task  was  finidied. 

RUODUEB,  a  romance  in  Latin  verse  by  an  unkoowa  Gomaa 
poet  who  flourished  about  Z030;  he  was  almost  certainly  a 
monk,  of  the  Bavarian  abbey  of  Tegemaee.  The  poem  is  ont 
of  the  earliest  German  romances  of  knightly  adventure,  and 
its  vivid  picture  of  feudal  maimers  gives  it  a  certain  vahic  as  aa 
historical  document.  The  poet  was  probably  an  eye-witness 
of  the  episode  (U.  423Z-522Z)  which  represents  the  meeting  of 
the  emperor  Heziry  Jl.  with  Robert  pf  Fraqop  qa  the  banks 
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of  the  Maas  in  1033.  Ruodiieh  was  left  unfinished,  and  further- 
more the  MS.  was  cut  up  and  used  for  binding  books,  so  that 
the  fragments  were  only  gradually  discovered  (from  1807 
onwards)  and  pieced  together.  The  framework  of  the  story 
is  borrowed  from  a  popular  mdrchen  of  the  youth  who  takes 
service  away  from  home,  and  is  paid  in  wise  saws  instead  of 
current  coin.  He  receives  at  the  same  time*  a  loaf,  with 
instructions  not  to  cut  it  until  he  is  once  more  at  home.  This 
contains  the  coins.  The  proverbs,  usually  three  in  number, 
were  increased  in  Ruodlieh  to  twelve,  each  of  which  was  the 
starting-point  of  an  episode  by  which  the  hero  was  made  to 
appreciate  its  value. 

For  examples  of  the  three-pibvcrb  tale  see  W.  Bottrell,  Traiitums 
and  Hearthside  Stories  (Peniancc,  and  series,  1873);  Cuthbert 
Bede.  The  White  Wife ...  {London,  1868):  K.  V.  K.lillinger]. 
Erin  (Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1849),  and  others  in  the  French 
romance  of  the  Saint  Craalt  in  the  Cesta  Romanorum  (the  three 
proverbs  bought  by  Domitian)  and  the  old  French  Dit  des  trois 
Pommes.  The  best  edition  of  Ruodlieb  is  by  F.  Seller  (Halle.  1882). 
There  b  a  modem  version 
analysis  of  the  contents 
Lit.  his  turn  Ausgange  des 
342-412). 

RUPAR,  .a  town  of  British  India,  in  Umballa  district  of 
the  Punjab,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sutlej,  43  m.  N.  of 
Umballa,  11 20  ft.  above  sca-leveL  Pop.  (1901)  8888.  It  was 
the  scene  of  Ranjit  Singh's  visit  to  Lord  William  Bentinck 
when  governor-general  in  1831.  Here  are  the  head  works  of 
the  Sirhind  canaL  Rupar  has  manufactures  of  cotton  twill 
and  hardware.  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  fairs  are  held. 

RUPEE  (Hindustani  rupiya^  from  Sanskrit  rupya),  the 
standard  coin  of  the  monetary  system  in  India.  A  silver 
coin  of  175  grains  Troy,  cdled  tonJira,  approximating  to  the 
rupee,  was  struck  by  the  Mahommedan  rulers  of  Delhi  in 
the  X3th  century;  but  the  rupee  itself,  of  179  grains,  was 
introduced  by  Sher  Shah  in  1542.  The  English  at  first  followed 
various  indigenous  standards;  but  since  1835  the  rupee  has 
uniformly  weighed  180  grains,  containing  165  grains  of  pure 
silver.  The  weight  of  the  rupee  (one  tola)  is  also  the  unit 
upon  which  the  Indian  standard  of  weights  is  based.  Down 
to  about  1873  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  was  2s.,  and  ten 
rupees  were  thus  equal  to  £1;  but  after  X873,  owing  to  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  the  rupee  at  one  time  sank  as  low  in 
value  as  is.  In  order  to  provide  a  remedy  the  government 
of  India  decided  in  1893  to  close  the  mints,  and  in  1899  to 
make  the  rupee  legal  tender  at  fifteen  to  £1.  This  policy 
proved  successful,  and  since  1899  the  exchange  value  of  the 
rupee  has  practically  remained  at  xs.  4d.  Therefore  a 
lakh  of  rupees,  which  before  1873  was  worth  £10,000,  is  now 
only  worth  £6666,  and  a  crore  of  rupees,  which  was  formerly 
a  million  sterling,  now  only  amounts  to  £666,666.  The  rupee 
is  divided  into  sixteen  annas,  now  worth  id.  each,  and  the 
anna  is  subdivided  into  X2  pies.    (See  India,  and  Money.) 

RUPERT  (Hrodbert),  ST,  according  to  the  Cesta  Sancti 

Hrodbertif  which  dates  from  the  9th  century,  was  a  kinsman 

of  the  Merovingian  house,  and  bishop  of  Worms^under  Childe- 

bert  III.  (695-711).     At  the  invitation  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 

Thcodo  II.,  Rupert  went  to  Regensbuig  (Ratisbon),  where 

he  began  his  apostolate.    He  founded  the  church  of  St  Peter 

near  the  Wallersee,  and  subsequently,  at  SaUburg,  the  church 

of  St  Peter,  together  with  a  monastery  and  a  dwelling  for  the 

clerks,  as  well  as  a  convent  for  women  "  in  superiori  castro 

luvavcnsium."     He  died  and  was  buried  at  Salzburg.     He 

is  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  the  Bavarians,  not  that  the  land 

was  up  to  that  time  altogether  heathen,  but  because  of  his 

services  in  the  promotion  and  consolidation  of  its  Christianity. 

Sec  Bibtiolkeea  ^ngiofraphica  Latina  (Brussels,  1899),  n.  7390- 
7403;  W.  Levison,  Die  alteste  Lebensbeschretbung  Ruperts  von 
Salzburg "  in  Neues  Arckiv  fur  aeltere  deutscke  ueschiehtskuwde, 
jtxviii.  283  seq.;  Hauck,  Kinkengeschichte  DeutsekJands  (ird  ed.), 
i.  372  seq.  (H.  Db.) 

RUPERT,  PRINCE,  Coitnt  Palatine  op  the  Rhine  and 
Duke  of  Bavaria  (1619-1682),  third  son  of  the  elector  palatine 
and  "  winter  king  "  of  Bohemia,  Frederick  V.,  and  ot  Elizabeth, 


daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  was  bom  at  Prague  on  the 
17th  of  December  1619.  A  year  later  his  father  was  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  the  Weisser-Berg,  near  Prague,  and  driven  from 
Bohemia.  After  many  wanderings  the  family  took  refuge  in 
Holland,  where  Rupert's  boyhood  was  spent.  In  1633  the  boy 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Rheinbeig  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  in  1635  he  served  in  this  prince's  bodyguard. 
In  X636  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  England,  was  entered  as  an 
undergraduate,  though  only  nominally,  at  St  John's  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  named  as  the  governor  of  a  proposed  English 
colony  in  Madagascar.  But  this  scheme  did  not  mature,  and 
Charles  sent  his  nephew  back  to  Holland,  having,  however, 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  energy,  talent  and  resolution.  In 
1637  he  was  again  serving  in  the  wars,  and  in  1638,  after  dis- 
playing con^icuous  bravery,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
imperialists  at  the  action  of  Vlotho  (17th  October)  and  held 
in  a  not  very  strict  captivity  for  three  years.  In  1641  he  was 
released,  and,  rejoining  his  mother  in  Holland,  was  summoned 
to  England  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle,  for  the  Great  Rebellion 
was  about  to  break  out. 

In  July  X  64  2  he  landed  at  Tynemouth.  '  Charies  at  once 
made  him  general  of  the  horse  and  independent  of  Lord 
Lindsey,  the  nominal  commander  of  the  whol^  army.  From 
this  point  until  the  close  of  the  first  Civil  War  in  1646  Prince 
Rupert  is  the  dominant  figure  of  the  war.  His  battles  and 
campaigns  are  described  in  the  article  Great  Rebeluon. 
He  was  distinctively  a  cavalry  leader,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  in  1644  that  the  Royalist  cavalry  was 
beaten.  The  prince's  strategy  was  bold  as  well  as  skilful, 
as  was  shown  both  in  the  Royalist  movements  of  1644  which 
he  proposed,  and  in  the  two  far-ranging  expeditions  which  he 
carried  out  for  the  relief  of  Newark  and  of  York.  In  November 
1644,  in  q>ite  of  the  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,  he  was  appointed 
general  of  the  king's  army.  But  this  appointment,  though 
welcome  to  the  army,  was  obnoxious  to  the  king's  counsellors, 
who  resented  the  prince's  independence  of  their  control,  to 
some  of  the  nobility  over  whose  titles  to  consideration  he  had 
ridden  roughshod,  and  to  some  of  the  officers  whose  indiscipline 
and  rapacity  were  likely  to  be  tepnmtd  with  a  heavy  band. 
These  dissensions  culminated,  after  the  prince's  surrender  of 
Bristol  to  Fairfax,  in  a  complete  break  with  Charles,  who 
dismissed  him  from  all  his  offices  and  bade  Rupert  and  his 
younger  brother  Maurice  seek  their  fortunes  beyond  the  seas. 

Rupert's  character  had  been  tempered  by  these  years  of 
responsible  command.  By  1645,  although  the  parliamentary 
party  accused  him  not  merely  of  barbarity  but  of  ingratitude 
for  the  kindnesses  which  his  family  had  received  from  English 
people  in  the  days  of  the  Palatinate  War,  Rupert  had  in  fact 
become  a  good  Englishman.  He  was  convinced,  after  Marston 
Moor,  that  the  king's  cattse  was  lost,  in  a  military  sense,  and 
iporeover  that  the  king's  cause  was  bad.  When  he  surrendered 
Bristol  without  fighting  to  the  uttermost,  it  was  because  Fair- 
fax placed  the  political  issue  in  the  foreground,  and  after  the 
capitulation  the  prince  rode  to  Oxford  with  his  enemies,  frankly 
discussing  the  prospect  of  peace.  Already  he  had  deliberately 
advised  Charles  to  make  peace,  and  had  come  to  be  suspected, 
in  consequence,  by  Charles's  optimistic  adviser  Digby.  But  to 
Charles  himself  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Bristol  was  a  thunderbolt. 
"  It  is  the  greatest  trial  to  my  constancy  that  has  yet  befallen 
me,"  he  wrote  to  the  prince,  "  that  one  that  is  so  near  to  me  in 
blood  and  friendship  submits  himself  to  so  mean  an  action." 
Rupert  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  implied  stain  on  his  honour; 
he  forced  his  way  to  the  king  and  demanded  a  court-martial. 
The  verdia  of  this  court  smoothed. over  matters  for  a  time,  but 
Rupert  was  now  too  far  estranged  from  the  prevailing  party  at 
court  to  be  of  any  assistance,  and  after  further  misfortunes  and 
quarrels  they  separated,  Charles  to  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of 
the  Scots,  Rupert  to  stay,  as  a  spectator  without  command, 
with  the  Oxford  garrison.  He  received  at  the  capitulation  a 
pass  from  the  parliament  to  leave  England,  as  did  also  his 
faithful  comrade  Maurice. 

For  some  time  after  this  Rupert  commanded  the  troopa 
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formed  of  English  exfles  in  the  French  army,  and  received  a 
Wound  at  the  siege  of  La  Bassie  in  1647.  Charles  in  misfortune 
had  understood  something  of  his  nephew's  devotion,  and  wrote 
to  him  in  the  friendUest  terms,  and  though  the  prince  had  by 
no  means  forgiven  Digby,  Colepeper  and  others  of  the  council, 
he  obtained  command  of  a  Royalist  fleet.  The  king's  enemies 
were  now  no  longer  the  Presbyterians  and  the  majority  of  the 
English  people  but  the  stem  Independent  community,  with 
whose  aims  and  aspirations  he  could  not  have  any  sympathy 
whatever.  A  long  and  unprofitable  naval  campaign  followed, 
which  extended  from  Kinsale  to  Lisbon  and  from  Toulon  to 
Cape  Verde.  But  the  prince  again  quarrelled  with  the  council, 
and  spent  six  years  (1654-60)  in  Germany,  during  which 
period  nothing  is  known  of  him,  except  that  he  vainly  attempted 
(as  also  before  and  afterwards)  to  obtain  the  apanage  to  which 
as  a  younger  son  he  was  entitled  from  his  brother  the  elector 
palatine.  At  the  Restoration  he  settled  in  England  again, 
receiving  from  Charles  II.  an  annuity  and  becoming  a  member 
of  the  privy  council.  He  never  again  fought  on  land,  but, 
turning  admiral  like  Blake  and  Monk,  he  bore  a  brilliant  part 
in  the  Dutch  Wars.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Spring  Gardens, 
Westminster,  on  the  39th  of  November  1682. 

Apart  from  his  military  renown,  Prince  Rupert  !s  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  the  history  of  art  as  one  of  the  earliest 
mezaotinters.  It  has  often  been  said  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  mezzotint  engraving,  but  this  is  erroneous,  as  he  obtained 
the  secret  from  a  German  officer,  Ludwig  von  Siegen.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  of  early  mezzotints  is  his  "  Head 
of  St  John  the  Baptist."  He  was  also  interested  in  science, 
experimented  with  the  manufaaure  of  gunpowder,  the  boring 
of  guns  and  the  casting  of  shot,  and  invented  a  modified  brass 
called  "prince's  metal." 

Prince  Rupert  was  duke  of  Cumberland  and  earl  of  Holder- 
ness  in  the  English  peerage.  He  was  unmarried,  but  left  two 
natural  children;  one  a  daughter  who  married  General  Emmanuel 
Scrope  Howe  and  died  in  1740,  and  the  other  a  son,  whose 
mother  (who  claimed  that  she  was  married  to  the  prince)  was 
Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Bard,  Viscount  Bellamont. 
The  son  was  killed  in  1686  at  the  siege  of  Buda. 

See  E.  Warburton's  Life  of  Pr.  Rupfrt  (London,  18^9^  and  arldi- 
tional  nuthorities  quoted  in  the  memoir  by  C  H.  Finn  in  the  Did. 
Nat.  Biog. 

RUPERT  (1352-14 10),  German  king,  and,  as  Rupert  III., 
elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  a  son  of  the  elector  Rupert 
II.  and  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Peter  II.,  king  of  Sicily.  He  was 
bom  at  Amberg  on  the  sth  of  May  1352,  and  from  his  early 
years  took  part  in  the  government  of  the  Palatinate  to  which 
he  succeeded  on  his  father's  death  in  1398.  He  was  one  of  the 
four  electors  who  met  at  Oberlahnstein  in  August  1400  and  de- 
clared King  Wcncesbus  dei>osed.  This  was  followed  by  the 
election  of  Rupert  as  German  king  at  Rense  on  the  21st  of  that 
month,  and  by  his  coronation  at  Cologne  on  the  6th  of  the 
following  January.  Winning  some  recognition  in  S.  Germany, 
he  made  an  expedition  to  Italy,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  the 
imperial  crown,  and  to  crush  Gian  Galleazzo  Visconti,  duke  of 
Milan.  In  the  autumn  of  1401  he  crossed  the  Alps,  but  his 
troops,  checked  before  Brescia,  melted  away,  and  in  1402 
Rupert,  too  poor  to  continue  the  campaign,  returned  to  Ger- 
many. The  news  of  this  failure  increased  the  disorder  in 
Germany,  but  the  king  met  with  some  success  in  his  efforts  to 
restore  peace,  and  in  October  1403  he  was  recognized  by  Pope 
Boniface  IX.  It  was  only  the  indolence  of  Wenceslaus  that 
prevented  his  overthrow,  and  in  1406  he  was  compelled  to  make 
certain  concessions.  The  quarrel  was  complicated  by  the  papal 
schism,  but  the  king  was  just  beginning  to  make  some  headway 
when  he  died  at  his  castle  of  Landskron  near  Oppenheim  on  the 
i8ih  of  May  1410  and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick  IV.  of  Hohenzollern,  burgrave 
of  Nuremburg,  and  left  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Rupert, 
who  earned  the  surname  of  cUmens,  was  brave  and  generous, 
but  his  resources  were  totally  inadequate  to  bear  the  strain  of 
the  German  kingship. 


BiBLiOGRA  rM  V.---J.  Chmd.RcMila  ckronUogico^iptomahM  Rmptrti 
regis  Romanorum  (Frankfort.  1834);  C.  HOrier,  Rupreckl  fm  i» 
Fjalt  genoMtU  Clem  rdmixker  Kdntt  (Freiberg,  1861);  L.  Hiusficr, 
Ceukiekte  der  Rkeinistken  Pfal*  (HeidelberE.  1845);  Th.  Lindacr. 
Ceschichte  des  Deutscken  Reic&es  vom  Ende  aes  14  Jahrhmnderts  bit 
Mur  Reformation  (Brunswick.  1875^80),  part  L;  A.  Winkriirann, 
Der  Romtug  RupredUs  von  ier  Ffalt  (Innsbruck,  1892):  and  j. 
Weizsicker.  Dit  Urkmnden  der  Approbation  K»nig  RmprathU  (Beriio. 
1899). 

RUPERT'S  LAND,  a  former  district  of  Canada.  The  generous 
charter  of  Charles  II.  given  in  1670  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany gave  rights  of  possession,  trade  and  administration  of 
justice  "of  all  those  seas,  streights  and  bays,  rivers,  lakes, 
creeks  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall  be,  that  lie 
within  the  entrance  of  the  streights  commonly  called  Hudson's 
streights,  together  with  all  the  lands,  countries  and  territories 
'  upon  the  coasts  and  ronfines  of  the  seas,  streights,  bays,  lakes, 
rivers,  creeks  and  sounds  aforesaid,  which  are  not  now  actually 
possessed  by  any  of  our  subjects,  or  by  the  subjects  oC  any  other 
Christian  prince  or  state." 

The  general  interpretation  given  to  this  was  that  it  indnded 
all  the  country  drained  into  Hudson  Bay.  As  Prince  Rupert 
was  first  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  his  name  was 
given  to  the  concession  under  the  name  "  Rupert's  Land."  It 
will  be  observed  that  Athabasca,  New  Caledonia  and  Briti^ 
Columbia  were  not  included  in  this  grant.  They  were  hdd  under 
the  title  Indian  Territories  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  by 
licence  terminable  every  twenty-one  years,  the  last  term  dosicg 
with  1859.  Rupert's  Land  was  transferred  to  Canada  by  the 
imperial  govemment  in  1870,  and  ceased  to  exist  as  a  poUtkal 
name.  It  is  still  used  as  the  title  of  the  episa^>al  diocese,  vhich 
is  in  the  main  coincident  with  the  province  of  Manitoba. 

RUPILIU8,  PUBLIU8,  Roman  statesman,  consul  in  132  BjC 
During  the  inquiry  that  followed  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
conducted  by  himself  and  his  colleague  Popillius  Laenas,  he 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  severity  against  the  supporters  d 
Gracchus.  In  the  same  year  he  was  despatched  to  Sidly,  where 
he  suppressed  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  under  Eunus.  During 
131  he  remained  as  pioconsul  of  the  island,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  ten  commissioners  appointed  by  the  senate,  drev 
up  regulations  for  the  organization  of  Sicily  as  a  provicce. 
These  regulations  were  known  by  the  title  of  leges  RmpUije, 
though  they  were  not  laws  in  the  strict  sense.  Rupihus  vas 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  (123  b.c)  and  condemned  for 
his  treatment  of  the  friends  of  Gracchus.  The  disgrace  of  im 
condemnation,  added  to  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his 
brother  to  obtain  the  consulship  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Scipio, 
caused  his  death  shortly  afterwards. 

See  Cicero,  De  Am.  iq.  Tusc  disp.  iv.  17,  m  Vcrr.  u.  13.  15: 
Died.  Sic  xxxiv.  I,  20;  Vdl.  Pat.  iL  7. 

RUPPIN,  or  Ncumppin,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pnissiaa 
proxnnce  of  Brandenburg,  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  a  small  Uk^ 
the  Ruppiner  See,  37  m.  N.W.  of  Berlin  by  rail.  Pop.  (1005) 
18,555.  The  town,  which  was  rebuilt  in  fine,  regular  fashno 
after  a  destmctive  fire  in  1787,  contains  three  Protestant 
churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  various  educational 
and  benevolent  institutions.  Its  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  starch  and  machinery,  in  iroa- 
founding  and  lithography.  Important  cattle  and  horse  fairs 
are  held  here.    Ruppin  received  municipal  rights  in  1256. 

The  small  town  of  Altmppin,  lying  at  the  north  end  of  the 

lake,  has  a  1 5th-century  church  and  some  small  manufactures. 

Pop.  (1905)  1813. 

See  Heydemann,  NeueroGesekickteder  Sladt  Nenmppin(SeuTu^ii, 
1863):   and   G.   Bittkau.  AUtre  CesckukU  d/er  Siadt  Nemrmpft9 

(Neuruppin.  1887}. 

RUSELLAE.  an  ancient  town  of  Etniria,  Italy,  about  zo  m. 
S.E.  of  Vetulonia  and  5  m.  N.E.  of  Grosseto,  situated  00  a  hiQ 
with  two  summits,  the  higher  636  ft.  above  sea-leveL  It  «is 
one  of  the  twelve  dlies  of  the  Etruscan  confederation,  and  wis 
taken  in  294  b.c.  by  the  Romans.  In  205  B.C.  it  contributed 
grain  and  timber  for  the  needs  of  Sdpio's  fleet.  A  cokray  «» 
founded  here  either  by  the  Triumviri  or  by  Augustus.  The 
place  was  deserted  in  1138,  and  the  episcopal  see  was  transfencd 
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to  Grosseto.  Tlie  ruins  are  now  thickly  overgrown  with 
brushwood;  but  the  walls,  nearly  2  m.  in  circumference,  are 
in  places  well  preserved.  They  consist  of  large  unworked 
blocks  of  a  travertine  which  naturally  splits  into  roughly  rect- 
angular blocks;  these  are  quite  irregular,  and  often  as  much 
as  9  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  wide:  in  the  interstices  smaller  pieces  are 
inserted.  The  walls  are  embanking  walls,  with  a  low  breastwork 
in  places.  Within  the  circuit  which  they  enclose,  now  under 
cultivation,  are  two  summits,  one  occupied  by  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre [the  other  by  a  tower  (?)  of  uncertain  date]:  a  Roman 
cistern  also  is  visible.  Some  a  m.  S.S.W.  are  modem  baths, 
fed  by  hot  springs,  which  were  in  use  in  Roman  times  also,  as 
the  discovery  of  remains  of  Roman  buildings  shows. 

See  C.  Dennis.  Ciiies  attd  CemeUries  of  Etmria  (London,  1883), 
it.  22a.  (T.  As.) 

RUSH,  BENJAMIN  (1745-1813),  American  physician,  was 
bom  in  By  berry  township,  near  Philadelphia,  on  a  homestead 
founded  by  his  grandfather,  a  (Quaker  gunsmith,  who  had  followed 
Pcnn  from  England  in  1683.  In  1760  be  graduated  at  Princeton. 
After  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years  with  a  doctor  in 
Philadelphia,  he  went  for  two  years  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
attached  himself  chiefly  to  WilUam  Cullen.  He  took  his  M.D. 
degree  there  in  1768,  spent  a  year  more  in  the  hospitals  of 
London  and  Paris,  and  began  practice  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  undertaking  at  the  same  time  the  chemistry 
class  at  the  Philadelphia  medical  college.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Franklin,  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1776,  and  one  of  those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence the  same  }rear.  He  had  already  written  on  the  Test  Laws, 
"  Sermons  to  the  Rich,"  and  on  negro  slavery;  and  in  1774 
he  started  along  with  James  Pemberton  the  first  anti-slavery 
society  in  America,  and  was  its  secretary  for  numy  years. 
In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention 
which  adopted  the  Federal  constitution,  and  thereafter 
he  retired  from  public  life,  and  gave  himself  up  wholly  to 
medical  practice.  In  1789  he  exchanged  his  chemistry  lecture- 
ship for  that  of  the  th.eory  and  practice  of  physic;  and  when 
the  medical  college,  which  he  had  helped  to  found,  was  absorbed 
by  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1791  he  became  professor 
of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  of  clinical  practice,  succeeding 
in  1796  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  He 
gained  great  credit  when  the  yellow  fever  devastated  Phila- 
delphia, in  1793,  by  his  assiduity  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  by  his 
bold  and  apparently  successful  treatment  of  the  disease  by 
bloodletting.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  April 
X813,  after  a  five  days'  illness  from  typhus  fever.  His  son 
Richard  is  separately  noticed.  Another  son,  James  (1786-1869), 
was  a  physician,  and  author  of  various  books,  such  as  Philosophy 
oj  the  Human  Voice  (1827)  and  Analysis  of  the  Human  Int^lect 
(186s). 

Benjamin  Rush's  writings  covered  an  immenfle  range  of  subjects, 
including  language,  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  moral  faculty, 
capital  punisnment,  medicine  among  the  American  Indians,  maple 
sugar.  Cne  blackneaa  of  the  negro,  the  cause  of  animal  life,  tobacco 
smoking,  spirit  drinking,  as  well  as  many  more  strictly  professional 
topics.  His  last  work  was  an  elaborate  treatise  on  tne  Diseases  of 
the  Mind  (1812).  He  is  best  known  by  the  five  volumes  of  Medical 
Inquiries  and  ObserwUions,  whkh  he  brought  out  at  intervals  from 
1789  to  r798  (two  later  editions  revised  by  the  author). 

See  eulogy  by  his  friend  Dr  David  Hosack  {Esiays,  \.,  New  York, 
1824^.  with  biographical  details  taken  from  a  letter  of  Rush  to 
President  John  Aoams;  also  references  in  the  works  of  Thacker, 
Cross  and  Bowditch  on  the  hiitory^  of  medicine  in  America.  His  part 
in  the  ydlow  fever  controversies  is  indicated  by  La  Roche  (YaUm 
Fever  in  Philadelphia  from  1699  to  1854,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  185$) 
and  by  Bancroft  {Essa^  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  London.  181 1).  11  is 
services  as  an  abohtiopist  pioneer  are  recorded  in  Clarkaon's  History 
of  the  A  bolilion  of  the  African  Slave  Trade, 

RUSH,  RICHARD  (ti^o-iBsg),  American  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  son  of  Dr  Benjamin  Rush,  was  bom  In  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  29th  of  August  1780.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1797,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  x8oo.  He 
was  attomey-general  of  Pennsylvania  in  18 11,  comptroller  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  in  1811-14,  attomey- 
general  in  the  cabinet  of  President  James  Madison  in  1814-17,  < 


acting  secretary  of  state  from  Maxch  to  September  x8i 7,  minister 
to  Great  Britain  in  18x7-25,  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  J.  Q.  Adams  in  1825-29,  and  candidate  for 
vice-president  on  the  Adams  ticket  in  1828.  In  1818,  while 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  he,  in  association  with  Albert  Gallatin, 
concluded  with  British  plem'potentiaries  the  important  treaty 
which  determined  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rpcky  Moun- 
tains and  provided  for  the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon  for  ten 
years.  He  also  conducted  the  negotiations  with  Canning  in 
1823  relating  to  the  S.  American  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
He  followed  the  Adams-Clay  faction  of  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party  in  the  split  of  1825-28,  but  returned  to 
the  Democratic  party  about  1834  on  the  bank  issue.  In  1835 
he  and  Benjamin  C.  Howard,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  were 
sent  by  President  Jackson  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  the  Ohio-Michigan  boundary  dispute.  In  1836-38  Rush  was 
commissioner  to  receive  the  Smithson  legacy  (see  Smithsonian 
Institittion),  and  in  1847-49  he  was  minister  to  France. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  30th  of  July  1859. 

He  published  A  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London 
from  i8t7  to  182$  (2  vols.,  1833-45-  all  editions  after  the  first 
edition  of  the  ist  volume  are  entitled  Memoranda  of  a  Residence^ 
&&);  Washington  in  Domestic  Life  (1857),  compiled  from  letters 
written  by  Washington  to  his  private  secretary  in  1790-98:  and 
Occasional  Productions,  PdUical,  Diplomatic  and  liiscalaneous 
(1860^;  and  while  attomey-^netal  he  suggested  the  plan  for  the 
compilation,  Laws  of  the  Nation  (5  vols.,  1815),  edited  by  John  B. 
Colvin. 

RUSH.  Under  the  name  of  rush  or  rushes,  the  stalks  or 
hollow  stem-like  leaves  of  several  plants  have  minor  industrial 
applications.  The  common  rushes  (species  of  Juncus\  see 
Juncaceae)  are  used  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  chair- 
bottoms,  mats  and  basket-work,  and  the  pith  serves  as  wicks 
in  open  oil-lamps  and  for  tallow  candles — whence  rushlight. 
The  fibrous  stems  and  leaves  of  the  bulrush  or  reed-mace. 
Typha  angustifoliaf  are  used  in  N.  India  for  ropes,  mats  and 
baskets.  Scirpus  and  other  Cyperaceae  are  used  for  chair- 
bottoms,  mats  and  thatch;  the  rush  mats  of  Madras  aie  made 
from  a  species  of  Cyperus.  The  sweet-rush,  yielding  essential 
oil,  is  a  grass,  Andropogon  Schoenanthus,  known  also  as  lemon 
grass.  Large  quantities  of  the  "  horse-tail,"  Equisetum  hie- 
maUf  are  used  under  the  name  of  Dutch  or  scouring  rush  for 
scouring  metal  and  other  hard  surfaces  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  silica  the  plant  contains.  Flowering  rush  is 
Butomus  umbellatus  (see  Ausmaceae);  wood-msh  is  the 
common  name  for  Luzsda  (see  Juncaceae).  Acorus  Calamus, 
sweet-flag,  is  also  known  as  sweet -msh. 

RUSHDEN,  an  urban  district  in  the  £.  parliamentary  division 
of  Northamptonshire,  England,  66  m.  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  12,453.  The  church 
of  St  Mary  is  a  fine  cmciform  building  with  western  tower 
and  spire.  It  is  mainly  decorated,  with  perpendicular  addi- 
tions, but  retains  some  £arly  English  details.  The  growth  of 
Rushden  as  a  town  is' modem.  The  industrial  population  is 
employed  in  boot  and  shoe  making,  the  local  staple. 

RUSHWORTH,  JOHN  (c.  161 2-1690),  the  compiler  of  the 
Historical  Collections  commonly  described  by  hb  name,  was 
the  son  of  Lawrence  Rushworth  of  Acklington  Park,  Wark- 
worth,  Northumberland.  When  he  was  given  the  degree  of 
M.A.  at  Oxford  in  1649,  he  was  said  to  belong  to  Queen's  College, 
but  there  are  no  traces  of  his  presence  at  the  university.  He 
was  bred  to  the  law,  and  in  1638  was  appointed  solicitor  to 
the  town  of  Berwick.  He  was  enrolled  in  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
164 1,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1647.  He  made  a  point  of 
attending  on  all  public  occasions  of  a  political  and  judicial 
character,  such  as  proceedings  before  the  Star  Chamber  or  the 
Council,  and  of  making  shorthand  notes  of  them.  On  the  25lh 
of  April  1640  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  clerk  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  on  duty  when  King  Charles  I.  came 
down  to  arrest  the  five  members  on  the  4th  of  January  1642, 
and  made  notes  of  his  speech.  The  king  insisted  on  taking 
the  notes,  and  ordered  them  to  be  published. .  Rushworth 
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attended  tlie  trial  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  took  shorthand 
notes  of  the  proceedings.  He  was  much  employed  as  a  mes- 
senger between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  and  from  the 
nth  of  April  1644  till  the  9th  of  March  1647  was  licenser  of 
pamphlets.  When  the  new  model  army  was  formed  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  parliamentary  general,  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  of  which 
he  wrote  an  accoimt.  When  Fairfax,  who  was  offended  by  the 
execution  of  the  king,  resigned  his  command,  Rushworth  was 
for  a  short  time  secretary  to  CromweU.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  by  the  council  of  state  and  during  the  protectorate, 
and  sat  in  Cromwell's  parliament  for  Berwick.  When  Richard 
Cromwell  resigned  the  protectorate,  Rushworth  was  employed 
by  the  Rump  after  it  had  been  re-established  by  Monk.  He 
made  his  peace  with  the  government  of  Charles  11.,  and  though 
he  was  threatened  with  trial  as  a  regicide  he  was  not  seriously 
molested.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  oontinued  to  act 
as  agent  for  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  he  sat  for  it  in  parlia- 
ment. He  was  also  for  a  time  agent  for  Massachusetts,  but 
the  colony  complained  that  it  received  no  advantage  from  his 
services.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  fell  into  poverty, 
and  from  1684  till  his  death  on  the  12th  of  May  1690  he 
was  a  resident  in  the  King's  Bench  prison.  At  this  time  he 
had  destroyed  his  memory  by  over-indulgence  in  drink.  The 
collection  of  papers  which  he  made  was  published  in  eight 
volumes  folio  between  1659  and  1701.  The  volumes  from  the 
fourth  onwards  appeared  after  his  death.  The  first,  which 
i^peared  with  a  dedication  to  Richard  Cromwell,  was  recalled 
and  the  dedication  was  suppressed. 

'  RUSKIN,  JOHN  (1819-1900),  English  writer  and  critic,  was 
bom  in  London,  at  Hunter  Street,  Bnmswick  Square,  on 
the  8th  of  February  1819,  being  the  only  child  of  John  James 
Ruskin  and  Margaret  Cox.  They  were  Scots,  first  cousins,  the 
grandchildren  of  a  certain  John  Ruskin  of  Edinburgh  (1732- 
1780).  In  PraeUrila  the  author  professes  small  knowledge  of 
his  ancestry.  But  the  memoirs  published  on  the  authority 
of  the  family  trace  ihejr  descent  to  the  Adairs  and  Agnews 
of  Galloway.  In  this  family  tree  are  men  famous  in  arms 
and  in  the  public  service:  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of  Lochnaw, 
Admiral  Sir  John  Ross,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
Ross,  Dr  John  Adair,,  in  whose  arms  Wolfe  died  at  Quebec, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Tweddale  of  Glenluce,  to  whom  the 
original  Covenant,  now  in  the  Glasgow  Museum,  had  been 
confided.  The  name  Ruskin  is  said  to  be  a  variant  of  Erskine, 
or  Roskeen,  or  Rogerkm,  and  even  Roughskih.  It  is  more 
probably  Rusking,  an  Anglian  family,  which  passed  northwards 
and  became  Ruskyn,  Rusken  and  Ruskin. 

John  Ruskin,  the  author's  grandfather,  a  handsome  lad 
of  twenty,  ran  away  with  Catherine  Tweddale,  daughter  of 
the  Covenanting  minister  and  of  Catherine  Adair,  then  a 
beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  He  settled  in  Edinburgh  and  engaged 
in  the  wine  trade,  lived  liberally  in  the  cultivated  society  of 
the  city,  lost  his  health  and  his  fortune,  and  ended  his  days 
in  debt.  His  son,  John  James  Ruskin  (i 785-1864),  father  of 
the  author,  was  sent  to  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh  under 
Dr  A.  Adam,  received  a  sound  classical  education,  and  was 
well  advised  by  his  friend  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  the  eminent 
metaphysician.  When  of  age,  John  James  was  sent  to  London 
to  enter  the  wine  trade.  There,  in  1809,  he  founded  the  sherry 
business  of  Ruskin,  Telford  &  Domecq;  Domecq  being 
proprietor  of  a  famous  vineyard  in  Spain,  Telford  contributing 
the  capital  of  the  firm,  and  Ruskin  having  sole  control  of  the 
business.  John  James  Ruskin,  a  typical  Scot,  of  remarkable 
energy,  probity  and  foresight,  buHt  up  a  great  business,  paid 
off  his  father's  debts,  formed  near  London  a  most  hospitable 
and  cultured  home,  where  he  maintained  his  taste  for  •  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  lived  and  died,  as  his  son  proudly  wrote 
upon  his  tomb,  "  an  entirely  honest  merchant."  He  was  also 
a  man  of  strong  brain,  generous  nature  and  fine  taste.  After 
a  delay  of  mne  years,  having  at  last  obtained  an  adequate 
faicome,  he  married  his  cousin,  Margaret  Cox,  who  had  already 
lived  for  eighteen  years  with,  his  mother,  the  widow  of  John 


Ruskin  of  Edinbur;^.  When  this  marriage  of  the  two  oousiiis, 
who  had  known  Quch  other  all  their  lives,  took  place  in  1818, 
neither  of  them  was  young.  John  James  was  thirty-three  and 
Margaret  was  thirty-seven.  In  the  foUowing  year  (8th  Feb- 
ruary 1819)  their  only  child,  John,  was  bom  in  Hunter  Street, 
London. 

Margaret  Ruskin,  the  author's  mother,  was  a  handsome, 
strong,  stem,  able,  devoted  woman  of  the  old  Puritan  sdiool, 
Calvinist  in  religion,  unsparing  of  herself  and  others,  rigid 
in  her  ideas  of  duty,  proud,  reserved  and  ungracious.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Cox,  of  Yarmouth,  roaster  mariner 
in  the  herring  fishery,  who  died  young;  whereupon  his  widow 
maintained  herself  as  landlady  of  the  King's  Head  Inn  at 
Croydon.  Her  younger  daughter  married  Mr  Richardson,  a 
baker,  of  Croydon;  the  elder,  Margaret,  married  John  James 
Ruskin.  Jessie,  a.  sister  of  John  James,  married  Peter 
Richardson,  a  tanner,  of  Perth,  so  that  the  author  bad  cousins 
of  two  Richardson  families,  unconnected  with  each  oll^r. 
In  his  own  memoirs  he  si>eaks  much  more  of  these  than  of  ar.y 
Ruskins,  Tweddales,  Adairs  or  Agnews.  The  child  was  brought 
up  under  a  rigid  system  of  nursing,  physical,  m<»al  and 
intellectual;  kept  without  toys,  not  seldom  whipped,  watched 
day  and  night,  but  trained  from  infancy  in  music,  drawing, 
reading  aloud  and  observation  of  natural  objects.  When 
he  was  four  the  family  removed  to  a  house  <m  Heme  HjH,  then 
a  country  village,  with  a  garden  and  rural  surroundings.  The 
father,  who  made  long  tours  on  business,  took  his  wife,  chiU 
and  nurse  year  after  year  across  Eng^d  as  far  as  Cumberland 
and  Scotland,  visiting  towns,  cathedrals,  castles,  colleges,  parks, 
mountains  and  lakes.  At  five  the  child  was  taken  to  Kcswkk; 
at  six  to  Paris,  Brussels  and  Waterloo;  at  seven  to  Penh- 
shire.  At  fourteen  he  was  taken  through  Flandeis,  akng 
the  Rhine,  and  through  the  BUck  Forest  to  Switaeriand, 
where  he  first  imbibed  his  dominant  pasuon  for  the  .Alps. 
His  youth  was  largely  passed  in  systematic  travelling  in  search 
of  everything  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art.  And  to  one  so 
precocious,  stimulated  by  a  parent  of  much  culture,  ample 
means  and  great  ambition,  this  resulted  in  an  alowst  ao- 
exampled  aesthetic  education.  In  childhood  also  he  begaa 
a  systematic  practice  of  composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
His  mother  trained  him  in  rttding  the  Bible,  of  which  be  read 
through  every  chapter  of  every  book  year  by  year;  and  to 
this  study  he  justly  attributes  his  early  command  of  language 
and  his  pure  sense  of  style.  His  father  read  to  him  Shakcqxaie, 
Scott,  Don  Quixote,  Pope  and  Byron,  and  most  of  the  great 
English  classics;  and  his  attention  was  especially  turned  to 
the  formation  of  sentences  and  to  the  rhythm  of  prose.  He 
began  to  compose  both  in  prose  and  verse  as  soon  as  he  bad 
learned  to  read  and  write,  both  of  which  arts  he  taa|^t  hisisdf 
by  the  eye. 

His  first  letter  is  dated  1823,  when  he  was  only.fomr.  In  it 
he  corrects  his  aunt,  who  had  put  up  the  wooden  pillars  ef 
his  Waterloo  bridge  "  uj^ide  down."  At  five  he  was  a  book- 
worm. At  seven  he  began  a  woHl  in  four  voluroes,  with 
"copper-plates  printed  and  composed  by  a  little  boy,  and 
also  drawn."  His  first  poem,  correct  in  rhyme  and  form, 
was  written  before  he  was  seven.  At  nine  he  began  **  Endw*. 
a  poem  of  the  Universe."  From  that  year  until  his  Newdigate 
Pxize,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  wrote  enormous  qaaatities 
of  verse,  and  began  dramas,  romances  and  imitaticns  of 
Byron,  Pope,  Scott  and  Shelley.  What  remain  of  these 
effusions  have  no  q>edal  qiiality  except  good  sense,  rticed 
feeling,  accuracy  of  phrase,  and  a  curious  correctness  of  accent 
and  rhy{hm. .  Of  true  poetry  in  the  higher  sense  there  b  hardly 
a  single  line. 

His  schooling  was  irregular  and  not  successfuL  At  the  a^e 
of  eleven  he  was  taught.  Latin  and  Greek  by  Dr  Andiews,  a 
scholar  of  Glasgow  University.  About  the  same  time  he  had 
lessons  in  drawing  and  in  oil  painting  from  Rundman.  Frmch 
and  Euclid  were  taught,  by  Rowbotham.  At  fifteen  he  was 
sent  for  two  years  to  the  day-school  of  the  Rev.  T.  Dale  o< 
Peckham,  and .  at  .seventeen   he  .attended _ some  .coooes  k 
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Utenture' at 'King's  College,  London.  In  painting  he  had 
lenons  from  Copley  Fielding  and  afterwards  from  J.  D.  Harding. 
But  in  the  incessant  travelling,  drawing,  collecting  specimens 
and  composition  in  prose  and  verse  he  had  gained  but  a  very 
moderate  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge  when  he 
matriculated  at  Oxford;  nor  could  he  ever  learn  to  write 
tolerable  Latin.  As  a  boy  he-  was  active,  lively  and  docile; 
a  good  walker,  but  ignorant  of  all  boyish  games,  as  naif  and 
as  innocent  as  a  child;  and  he  never  could  learn  to  dance  or 
to  ride.  He  was  only  saved  by  his  intellect  and  his  fine  nature 
from  turning  out  an  arrant  prig.  He  was  regarded  by  his 
parents,  and  seems  to  have  regarded  himself,  as  a  genius. 
As  a  child  he  had  been  "a  savant  in  petticoats";  as  a  boy 
he  was  a  poet  in  breeches.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  saw 
Addle,  the  French  daughter  of  Monsieur  Domecq,  Mr  Ruskin's 
partner,  a  lovely  girl  of  fifteen.  John  fell  rapturously  in  love 
:with  her;  and,  it  seems,  the  two  fathers  seriously  contemplated 
their  marriage.  The  young  poet  wooed  the  girl  with  poems, 
romances,  dramas  and  mute  worship,  but  received  nothing 
except  chilling  indifference  and  lively  ridicule.  To  the  gay 
'young  beauty,  familiar  with  Parisian  society,  the  raw  and 
serious  youth  was  not  a  possible  parH.  She  was  sent  to  an 
English  school,  and  he  occasionally  saw  her.  His  unq>oken 
passion  lasted  about  three  years,  when  she  married  the  Baron 
Duquesne.  Writing  as  an  old  man,  long  after  her  death, 
Ruskin  speaks  of  hia  early  love  without  any  sort  of  rapture. 
But  it  is  clear  that  it  deeply  coloured  his  life,  and  led  to  the 
dangerous  iUness  which  for  some  two  years  interrupted  his 
studies  and  made  him  a  wanderer  over  £urope. 
{  As  the  father  was  resolved  that  John  should  have  everjrthing 
that  money  and  pains  could  give,  and  was  one  day  to  be  a 
bishop  at  least,  he  entered  him  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  as  a 
gentleman-commoner — then  an  order  reserved  for  men  of 
wealth  and  rank.  Ruskin's  Oxford  career,  broken  by  the  two 
years  passed  abroad,  was  not  very  full  of  incident  or  of  useful- 
ness. Though  he  never  became  either  a  scholar  or  a  mathema- 
tician, he  did  enough  accurate  work  to  be  placed  in  the  honorary 
fourth  class  both  in  classics  and  in  mathematics.  By  the  yonng 
bloods  of  the  *'  House  "  he  was  treated  pleasantly  as  a  raw 
outsider  of  genius.  By  some  of  the  students  and  tutors,  by 
Liddell,  Newton,  Adand  and  others,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
youth  of  rare  promise,  and  he  made  some  lifelong  friendships 
with  men  of  mark  and  of  power.  Both  he  and  his  college  took 
kindly  the  -amazing  proceeding  of  his  mother,  who  left  her 
husband  and  her  home  to  reside  in  Oxford,  that  she  might  watch 
over  her  son's  health.  The  one  success  of  his  Oxford  career 
was  the  winning  the  Newdigate  Prize  by  his  poem  "Salsette 
and  Elephanta,"  which  he  recited  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre 
(June  1839).  Two  years  of  ill-health  and  absence  from  home 
ensued.  And  he  did  not  become  "  a  Graduate  of  Oxford  " 
until  1842,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  five  years  after  his  first 
entrance  at  the  university.  In  fact,  his  desultory  school  and 
college  life  had  been  little  naore  than  an  interruption  and  hin- 
drance to  his  real  education — the  study  of  nature,  of  art  and  of 
literature.  Long  before  Ruskin  pubUshed  books  he  had  ap- 
peared in  print.  In  March  1834,  when  he  was  but  fifteen, 
Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  HisUfry  published  an  essay  of  his 
on  the  strata  of  mountains  and  an  inquiry  as  to  the  colour  of  the 
Rhine.  He  then  wrote  for  Loudon's  Maganne  of  ArckUedure, 
and  verses  of  his  were  inserted  in  Messrs  Smith  &  Elder's 
Friendship's  Of  cringe  by  the  editor,  T.  Pringle,  who  took  the 
lad  to  see  the  poet  Rogers.  At  seventeen  he  wrote  for  Black- 
wood a  defence  of  Turner,  which  the  painter,  to  whom  it  was  first 
submitted,  did  not  take  the.  trouble  to  forward  to  the  magazine. 
At  eighteen  he  wrote  a  series  of  papers,  signed  Kata  Phusin, 
i.e.  "  after  Nature,"  for  Loudon's  Magasine,  on  "  The  Poetry  of 
Architecture."  In  1838  (he  was  then  nineteen)  Mr  Loudon  wrote 
to  the  father,  "Your  son  is  the  greatest  natural  genius  that  ever 
it  has  been  my  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with."  > 
>  Having  recovered  his  health  and  q>irits  by  care  and  foreign 
travel,  and  having  taken  his  degree  atud  left  Oxford,  Ruddn  set 
to  work  steadily  at  Heme  Hill  on  the  more  elaborate  defence  of 


Turner,  which  was  to  become  his  fiist~ work.  Modem  Painters, 
vol.  i.,  by  "  a  Graduate  of  Oxford,"  was  published  May  X843, 
when  the  author  was  little  more  than  twenty-four.  It  produced 
a  great  and  immediate  sensation.  It  was  vehemently  attacked 
by  the  critics,  and  coolly  received  by  the  painters.  Even  Turner 
was  somewhat  disconcerted;  but  Uie  painter  was  now  known 
to  both  Ruskins,  and  they  freely  bought  his  pictures.  The 
family  then  went  again  to  the  Alps,  that  John  might  study 
mountain  formation  and  "  Truth  "  in  landscape.  In  1845  he 
was  again  abroad  in  Italy,  working  on  his  Modem  Painters,  the 
second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1846.  He  had  now  plunged 
into  the  study  of  Bellini  and  the  Venetian  school,  Fra  Angelico 
and  the  early  Tuscans,  and  he  visited  Lucca,  Pisa,  Florence, 
Padua,  Verona  and  Venice,  passionately  devoting  himself  to 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  in  each  dty  of  north  Italy. 
He  wrote  a  few  essays  for  the  Quarterly  Review  and  other 
periodicals,  and  in  1849  {aet.  30)  he  published  The  Seten  Lamps 
of  Architecture,  with  his  own  etchings,  which  greatly  increased 
the  reputation  acquired  by  his  Modem  Painters. 

On  the  xoth  of-  April  1848,  a  day  famous  in  the  history  of 
Chartism,  Ruskin  was  married  at  Perth  to  Euphemia  Chalmers 
Gray,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  of  a  family  long  intimate  with  the 
Ruskins.  The  marriage,  we  are  told,  was  arranged  by  the 
parents  of  the  pair,  and  was  a  somewhat  hurried  act.  It  was 
evidently  ill-assorted,  and  brought  no  happiness  to  either. 
They  travelled,  lived  in  London,  saw  sodety,  and  attended  a 
"Drawing-room"  at  Buckingham  Palace.  But  Ruskin,  im- 
mersed in  various  studies  and  projects,  was  no  husband  for  a 
brilliant  woman  devoted  to  sodety.  No  particulars  of  their 
life  have  been  made  public.  In  1854  his  wife  left  him,  ob- 
tained a  nullification  of  the  marriage  under  Scots  law,  and 
ultimately  became  the  wife  of  John  Everett  Millais.  John 
Ruskin  returned  to  his  parents,  with  whom  he  resided  till  their 
death;  and  neither  his  marriage  nor  the  annulling  of  it  seems 
to  have  affected  seriously  his  Uterary  career^ 

Ruskin's  architectural  studies,  of  which  The  Seven  Lamps  was 
the  first  fruit,  turned  him  from  Turner  and  Modem  Painters. 
He  planned  a  book  about  Venice  in  1845,  and  The  Stones  of 
Venice  was  announced  in  X849  as  in  preparation.  After  intense 
study  in  Italy  and  at  home,  early  in  1851  (the  year  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  London)  the  first  volume  of  The  Stones  of  Venice 
appeared  {aet.  33).  It  was  by  no  means  a  mere  antiquarian  and 
artistic  study.  It  was  a  concrete  e3q)ansion  of  the  ideas  of 
The  Seven  Lamps— itui  the  buildings  and  art  of  a  people  are 
the  expression  of  their  religion,  their  morality,  thdr  rational 
aspirations  and  social  habits.  It  was,  as  Carlyle  wrote  to  the 
author,  "a  semum  in  stones,"  "a  singular  sign  of  the  times," 
"  a  new  Renaissance."  It  appeared  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Construction  of  Shupfcids—n,  plea  for  the  reunion  of  Christian 
churches— in  the  same  year  with  the  essay  on  Pre^Raphaelitism, 
the  year  of  Turner's  death  (19th  December).  The  Stones  of 
Veniu  was  illustrated  with  engravings  by  some  of  the  most 
refined  artists  of  his  time.  The  author  spent  a  world  of  pains 
in  having  these  brought  up  to  the  highest  perfection  of  the  re- 
productive art,  and  began  the  system  of  exquisite  illustration, 
and  those  facsLoiiles  of  his  own  and  other  sketches,  which  make 
his  works  rank  so  high  in  the  catalogues  and  price-lists  of 
collectors.  This  delicate  art  was  carried  even  farther  in  the  later 
volumes  of  Modern  Painters  by  the  school  of  engravers  whom 
Ruskin  inspired  and  gathered  round  him.  And  these  now  rare 
and  coveted  pieces  remain  to  rebuke  us  for  our  modem 
preference  for  the  mechanical  and  unnatural  chiaroscuro  of 
photogravure — the  successor  and  destroyer  of  the  graver's  art. 
Although  Ruskin  was  practised  in  drawing  from  the  time  that 
he  could  hold  a  pencil,  and  had  lessons  in  painting  from  some 
eminent  artists,  he  at  no  time  attempted  to  paint  pictures.  He 
said  Jiimself  that  he  was  unable  to  compose  a  picture,  and  he 
never  sought  to  produce  anything  that  he  would  call  a  work  of 
orisjnal  art.  His  drawings,  of  vdiich  he  produced  an  enormous 
quantity,  were  always  intended  by  himself  to  be  studies  or 
memoranda  of  buildings  or  natural  objects  predsdy  aa.  they 
appeared  to  his  eye.- . Clouds  mountains,-  landscapes^ ^towers. 
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churdies,  trees,  flowers  and  herbs  were  drawn  with  wonderful 
precision,  minuteness  of  detail  and  delicacy  of  hand,  solely 
to  recall  some  specific  aspect  of  nature  or  art,  of  which  he 
wished  to  retain  a  record.  In  his  gift  for  recording  the  most 
subtle  characters  of  architectural  carvings  and  details,  Ruskin 
has  hardly  been  surpassed  by  the  most  distinguished  painters. 

In  1853  The  Stones  of  Venice  was  completed  at  Heme  Hill, 
and  he  began  a  series  of  Letters  and  Notes  on  pictures  and 
architecture.  In  this  year  {aet.  34)  he  opened  the  long  series  of 
public  lectures  wherein  he  came  forward  as  an  oral  ttticher  and 
preacher,  not  a  little  to  the  alarm  of  his  parents  and  amidst 
a  storm  of  controversy.  The  Edinburgh  Lectures  (November 
1853)  treated  Architecture,  Turner,  and  Pre-Raphaelitism. 
The  Manchester  Lectures  (July  1857)  treated  the  moral  and 
social  uses  of  art,  now  embodied  in  A  Joy  for  Ever.  Some  other 
lectures  are  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road  and  The  Two  Paths 
(1859).  These  lectures  did  not  prevent  the  issue  of  various 
Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy  pictures  and  the  Turner  collections; 
works  on  the  Harbours  of  England.  (1856);  on  the  Elements  of 
Drawing  (1857);  the  Elements  of  Perspective  (1859);  and  at  last, 
after  prolonged  labour,  the  fifth  and  final  volume  of  Modern 
PairUers  was  published  in  i860  (aei.  41).  This  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  career  of  John  Ruskin;  and  the  year  i860  dosed  the 
series  of  his  works  on  art  strictly  so  called;  indeed,  this  was 
the  last  of  his  regular  works  in  substantial  form.  The  last  forty 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  ezpotmding  his  views,  or  rather 
his  doctrines,  on  social  and  industrial  problems,  on  education, 
morals  and  religion,  wherein  art  becomes  an  incidental  and 
instrumental  means  to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  life.  And 
hb  teaching  was  embodied  in  an  enormous  series  of  Lectures, 
Letters,  Articles,  Selections  and  serial  pamphlets.  These  are 
now  collected  in  upwards  of  thirty  volumes  in  the  final  edition. 
The  entire  set  of  Ruskin's  publications  amounts  to  more  than 
fifty  works  having  distinctive  titles.  For  some  years  before 
i860  Ruskin  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  reflecting  on  the  con- 
dition of  all  industrial  work  and  the  evils  of  modem  society. 
His  lectures  on  art  had  dealt  bitterly  with  the  mode  in  which 
buildings  and  other  works  were  produced.  In  1854  he  joined 
Mr  F.  D.  Maurice,  Mr  T.  Hughes,  and  several  of  the  new  school 
of  painters,  in  teaching  classes  at  the  Working  Men's  College. 
But  it  was  not  until  i860  that  he  definitely  began  to  propound 
a  new  social  scheme,  denouncing  the  dogmas  of  political 
economy.  Four  lectures  on  this  topic  appeared  in  the  Comhilt 
Magazine  until  the  public  disapproval  led  the  editor,  then  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  to  close  the  series.  They  were  published  in  i86a 
as  Unto  this  Last.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  four  papers  in 
the  same  sense  in  Fraser*s  Magazine,  then  edited  by  J.  A. 
Froude;  but  he  in  turn  was  compelled  to  suspend  the  issue. 
They  were  completed  and  ultimately  issued  under  the  title 
Munera  Puheris.  These  two  small  books  contain  the  earliest 
and  most  systematic  of  all  Ruskin's  efforts  to  depict  a  new  social 
Utopia:  they  contain  a  vehement  repudiation  of  the  orthodox 
formulas  of  the  economists;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part 
written  in  a  trenchant  but  simple  style,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  florid  and  discursive  form  of  his  works  on  art. 

In  1864  Ruskin's  father  died,  at  the  age  of  79,  leaving  his 
son  a  large  fortune  and  a  fine  property  at  Denmark  Hill.  John 
still  lived  there  with  his  mother,  aged  83,  infirm,  and  failing 
in  sight,  to  whom  came  as  a  companion  their  cousin,  Joanna 
Ruskin  Agnew,  afterwards  Mrs  Arthur  Sevem.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1864  Ruskin  delivered  at  Manchester  a  new  series 
of  lectures— not  on  art,  but  on  reading,  education,  woman's 
work  and  social  morals— the  expansion  Of  his  earlier  treatises 
on  economic  sophisms.  This  afterwards  was  included  with  a 
Dublin  lecture  of  1868  under  the  fantastic  title  of  Sesame  and 
Lilies  (perhaps  the  most  popular  of  his  social  essays),  of  which 
44,000  copies  were  issued  down  to  1900.  He  made  this,  in 
1871,  the  first  volume  of  his  collected  lectures  and  essays,  the 
more  popular  and  didactic  form  of  his  new  Utopia  of  human 
life.  It  contains,  with  Fors,  the  most  complete  sketch  of 
his  conception  of  the  place  of  woman  in  modem  society.  In 
the  very  characteristic  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  1871  he 


proposes  never  to  reprint  hts  earlier  works  on  art;  disclaims 
many  of  the  views  they  contained,  and  much  in  their  fitcrai)' 
form;  and  specially  regrets  the  narrow  Protestantism  by 
which  they  were  pervaded.  In  the  year  1866  be  published 
a  little  book  about  girls,  and  written  for  girls,  a  mixture  of 
morals,  theology,  economics  and  geology,  under  the  title  of 
Ethics  of  the  Dust;  and  this  was  foUowed  by  a  nx>re  important 
and  popular  work,  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  This  in  its  uhimate 
form  contained  lectures  on  "  Work,"  "  Traflic,"  "  War."  and 
the  "  Future  of  England."  It  was  one  of  his  most  trtochaat 
utterances,  full  of  fancy,  wit,  eloquence  and  elevated  thought 
But  a  more  serious  volume  was  Time  and  Tide  (1867),  a  scries 
of  twenty-five  letters  to  a  workman  of  Sunderland,  upon  various 
points  in  the  Ruskinian  Utopia.  This  little  collection  of 
*'  Thoughts,"  written  with  wonderful  vivacity,  ingenuity  and 
fervour,  is  the  best  summary  of  the  author's  sodal  and  ecooomk 
programme,  and  contains  some  of  his  wisest  and  finest  thou^ts 
in  the  purest  and  most  masculine  English  that  he  had  at  hit 
command.  In  1869  he  issued  the  Qneen  of  the  Air,  lectures 
on  Greek  myths,  a  subject  he  now  took  up,  with  some  aid  froiB 
the  late  Sir  C.  Newton.  It  was  followed  by  some  other  ooa- 
sional  pieces;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Sbde  pro- 
fessor of  art  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  now  entcxcd 
on  his  professorial  career,  which  continued  with  some  Interval 
down  to  1884,  and  occupied  a  large  part  of  his  energies.  Hk 
lectures  began  in  Febmaxy  1870,  and  were  so  crowded  that  they 
had  to  be  given  in  the  Shddonian  Theatre,  and  frequently  mae 
repeated  to  a  second  audience.  He  was  made  honorary  UBom 
of  Corpus  Christi,  and  occupied  rooms  in  the  college-  la 
1 87 1  his  mother  died,  at  the  age  of  90,  and  his  cousin,  Miss 
Agnew,  married  Mr  Arthur  Sevem.  In  that  year  he  boaght 
from  Mr  Linton,  Brantwood,  an  old  cottage  and  property  on 
Coniston  Lake,  a  lovely  spot  facing  the  mountain  named  the 
Old  Man.  He  added  greatly  to  the  house  and  property,  and 
lived  in  it  continuously  until  his  death  in  190a  In  1 871,  one 
of  the  most  eventful  years  of  his  life,  be  began  Fors  Qamgerc,  a 
small  serial  addressed  to  the  working  men  of  England,  and  pub- 
lished only  by  Mr  George  Allen,  engraver,  at  Kcstcm,  in  Rent, 
at  7d.,  and  afterwards  at  lod.,  but  without  discount,  asd 
not  through  the  trade.  This  was  a  medley  of  aucial.  moral 
and  religious  reflections  interspersed  with  casual  thougfats 
about  persons,  events  and  art.  for;  means  ahereatively 
Fate,  Force  or  Chance,  bearing  the  Clavis,  Club,  Key  or 
Nail,  t.«.  power,  patience  and  law.  It  was  a  desultory  ex- 
position of  the  Ruskinian  ideal  of  Ufe,  manners  and  socieiy, 
full  of  wit,  play,  invective  and  sermons  on  tilings  in  general 
It  was  continued  with  intervals  down  to  1884,  and  contained 
ninety-six  letters  or  pamphlets,  partly  illustrated,  which  orig^ 
ally  filled  eight  volumes  and  are  now  reduced  to  four. 

The  early  years  of  his  Oxford  professorship  were  ocmpfad 
by  severe  labour,  sundry  travels,  attacks  of  illness  and  another 
cmel  disappointment  in  love.  In  spite  of  this,  he  lecturad, 
founded  a  museum  of  art,  to  which  he  gave  pictures  and  draw- 
ings and  £5000;  he  sought  to  form  at  Oxford  a  school  ol  drawing; 
he  started  a  model  shop  for  the  sale  of  lea,  and  model  lodpngs 
in  Marylebone  for  poor  tenants.  At  Oxford  he  set  ha  pupth 
to  work  on  making  roads  to  improve  the  country.  He  do« 
founded  "St  George's  Guild,"  himself  contributing  £7000* 
the  object  of  which  was  to  form  a  model  industrial  and  socul 
movement,  to  buy  lands,  mills  and  factories,  and  to  start 
a  model  industry  on  co-operative  or  Socialist  lines.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  was  a  museum  for  the  study  of  art  acd 
sdence  at  Shefiield.  Ruskin  himself  endowed  the  museum  «uk 
works  of  art  and  money;  a  full  account  of  it  has  been  gives 
in  Mr  E.  T.  Cook's  Studies  in  Rushin  (1890).  which  contaies 
the  particulars  of  his  university  lectures  and  of  his  ccosaoirjc 
and  sodal  experiments.  It  is  unnecenary  to  follow  o«it  the 
history  of  these  somewhat  unpromising  attenipts.  None  of 
them  came  to  much  good,  except  the  Sheffield  museam,  whkb 
is  an  established  success,  and  is  now  transferred  to  the  tova. 
In  F^j,  .which  was  continued  month  by  month  for  seven  ytars. 
Ruskin.  poured  out  his  thoughts,  proposals  and  icbidtes  oo 
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■ocicty  ■nd  pmou  with  ineiluuitiblc  Fancy,  wit,  cloqucDcc 
and  Irccdom,  until  he  wis  ittacLed  with  s  violent  bitin  malady 
in  tbc  ipring  al  187S  (od.  59);  and,  allhougb  lit  iHovetcd  in  > 
lew  nwnlhi  luftcicnlly  lo  do  mnc  occaHonal  work,  be  rctitned 
hit  profcsunhip  early  in  1879.  The  neit  thte«  ycin  be  iprni 
at  Brantwood.  mainly  in  nlinment,  and  unbappy  in  finding 
neariy  all  bil  labour)  iolemjpted  by  bit  farokEn  health.  In 
1880  be  wai  able  to  travel  in  northern  France,  and  began 
Ibe  BiUt  0/  Amitiu,  finiibcd  in  1S85;  and  he  iiiued  occational 
numberi  si  Fari,  the  laaL  o(  whiLh  appeared  at  Chritlmai  1W4, 
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year  he  wai  n-electcd  profeBM  11  OihiKl  and  leumed  hii 
ledum;  but  increuinf  bnin  eicitemeni,  and  indignation  at 
ifae  alablnhmenl  «l  a  laboralory  to  which  viviKction  was 
admitted,  led  bim  to  mign  hii  Chclard  career,  and  he  lelired 
in  1SS4  to  Branlwood,  which  he  never'left.  Henow  luKered 
Irom  irequenl  atuckt  ol  brain  irritation  and  eihauUion, 
4nd .  bad  nuny  causes  of  sorrow  and  disappoint  men  L.  His 
lectures  were  pubUihed  at  intervals  from  1870  to  1885  in  AnUra 
Pcnidki,  Tkt  EaiUS  Hal.  Lm-j  Miinu.  AriadiH  FlcrnUina, 
Vol  i-Arne,  Pretrrpina.  Dtiualum.  Tki  Laa  0}  FciM.  Tkt 
BiiU  ^  Amim,  Tin  Art  if  EnifamI  and  T)ie  PUasmrii  of 
EHtlaHd,  lofetbcr  with  a  icriel  oi  panphleta,  letters,  anidei, 
notes,  catalogues  and  circulars. 

In  the  retirement  ol  Brantwood  he  began  his  last  work, 
PrutviiB.  a  desultory  autobiography  with  personal  anecdotes 
and  reminiicenca.  He  was  again  attacked  with  llw  lune 
menul  nulady  in  i8Sj,  which  henceforth  left  bim  B<  only  lor 
occisiona]  letters  and  notes.  In  iKj  it  was  lound  that  he  had 
uhauued  (qxnt.  and  given  sway)  the  whole  of  the  fortune 
he  had  received  Fiom  fail  father,  amounting.  It  is  said,  to  lome- 


with  him  in  vain  it  to  taking  "  usury,"  i.i.  interest  on  capital 
lent  to  others  for  use.  In  igj4  Ruskin  himiell  had  begun  tfl 
tfoubl  iU  lawfulness.    In  1B76  be  fiercely  aoailed  Ibe  practice 

capita],  which  be  gavf  freely  to  friends,  dependants,  public 
■odcties.  charitaUe  and  sodsl  objeclt.  The  course  of  his 
opinions  and  his  practice  is  fully  eiplained  in  successive  letters 
in  Pm.  UntU  iSSo  he  continued  10  write  chapters  of  FratUriia, 
which  was  designed  to  record  tnemorics  of  his  life  down  to  the 
year  iSj5  (oef.  tfii.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  completed  in  regular 
teries  down  to  1856  (ml.  jg),  with  1  sepsrsle  chapter  tt  to  Mrs 
Arthur  Severn,  and  a  fragment  called  Dilala,  containing  letters 
and  early  recollections  of  friends,  e^xcially  of  Turner.  These 
boobi  were  published  between  iSS;  and  1889; 
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ulbor  of  tfgderi 
thus  extends  over  filly  years.  But  he  his  left  tnthing  more 
Craceful,  naive  and  pathetic  than  his  early  memories  in  Frttltriu 
— a  book  whkh  must  rank  with  the  most  famous  "  Confessiont  " 
in  any  litcialure.  Tbe  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  cnnplele  retltCRient  al  Brantwood,  in  the  loving  tare  ol 
the  Severn  limily,  lo  whom  the  estate  was  transferred,  with 
occaiional  vbitt  from  friends,  but  with  no  sustained  work 
beyond  correspondence,  the  revision  of  his  woits.  and  a  few 
notes  and  prelaloiy  words  to  the  books  of  others.  He  wished 
to  withdraw  his  early  art  writings  from  circulation,  but  the 
public  demand  made  Ibis  practically  impossible.  And  oow  tbe 
whole  of  his  wrilings  are  under  tbe  control  of  Mr  George  Allen, 
b  several  fonns  and  prices,  including  a  cheap  scries  tt  5s.  pet 
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volURKi  about 
both  at  home 


I  )i'  :.:::Ljly  relusng  the  oSet  of  a  grave  in  Weslminsicr  Abbey. 

r-  1:  r  .  11160  (art.  18  10  11)  he  wai  orcupied  mili'l;  "ilh  the  ana 
I  :.  iMa  lo  1^71  lorl.  41  10  51}  he  uii  prlnci|>jll>  <<cupied  with 
I.'    .I  i.r.rlilcmi.    From  1B71  io_i89j  (lul.  jj  10  w.)  lie  was  again 
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RUSSELL  (FabilyI.  The  great  English  Whig 
Ku^^'ils.  calls  ind  dukc^  of  Bedford,  ram  unde 
3l   Heory   VIII.     Obwquious  gcnealogbtt  have 
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lineage  from  "  Hugh  de  Rozel,"  alias  "  Hugh  Bertrand,  lord  of 
le  Rozel,"  a  companion  of  the  Conqueror,  padding  their  fiction 
with  the  pedigree  of  certain  Rusaells  who  are  found  holding 
Kingston  RusscU  in  Dorset  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John. 
But  the  first  undoubted  ancestor  of  the  Bedford  line  is  Henry 
Russell,  a  Weymouth  merchant,  returned  as  a  buigess  for  that 
borough  in  four  parliaments  between  142$  and  1442.  He  may 
weD  have  been  the  son  of  Stephen  RusseU,  another  Weymouth 
merchant,  whose  name  is  just  before  his  in  the  list  of  those  men 
qC  substance  in  Dorsetshire  who,  in  1434,  under  the  act  of 
parliament,  were  to  be  sworn  not  to  maintain  breakers  of  the 
peace.  Stephen  Russell,  having  served  the  office  of  bailiff  of 
Weymouth,  was  returned  as  burgess  to  the  parliament  of  1395, 
and  one  William  Russell  was  returned  for  King's  Melcombe  in 
1340.  Both  Stephen  and  Henry  were  in  the  wine  trade  with 
Bordeaux,  and  in  1427  Henry  Russell  was  deputy  to  the  chief 
butler  of  England  for  the  port  of  Melcombe.  In  1442  a  pardon 
under  the  privy  seal  significantly  describes  Heniy  Russell  of 
Weymouth,  merchant,  as  alias  Henry  Gascoign,  gentleman, 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  ducal  house  of  Bedford 
springs  from  a  family  of  Gascon  wine-merchants  settled  in  a 
port  of  Dorsetshire,  a  county  remarkable  for  the  number  of  such 
French  settlers. 

'  Henry  Russell  of  Weymouth  made  a  firm  footing  upon  the 
land  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Hering,  one  of  the  two 
daughters  and  co-heirs  of  John  Hering  of  Chaldon  Hering,  a 
Dorsetshire  squire  of  old  family,  heir  of  the  Winterboumes  of 
Winterbourne  Clenston  and  of  the  Cemes  of  Draycot  Ceme. 
John  Russell,  eldest  son  of  this  match,  bom  before  1432,  and 
returned  to  parliament  for  Weymouth  in  1450,  had  his  seat  at 
Berwick  in  Swyre,  he  and  his  son  and  heir,  James  Russell, 
being  buried  In  the  parish  church  of  Swyre. 

Thus  John  Russell,  son  and  heir  of  James,  was  bom^in  a 
family  of  squire's  rank,  whose  younger  branches  went  on  for 
many  generations  as  merchants  and  shipowners  at  Wejrmouth. 
A  happy  acddent  is  said  to  have  brou^t  him  to  court.  The 
archduke  Philip,  son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  was  driven  by 
heavy  weather  into  Weymouth,  whence  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard 
had  him  escorted  to  the  king  at  Windsor.  According  to  tradition, 
John  Russell,  Trenchard's  young  kinsman,  was  lately  home  from 
his  travels  with  a  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  those  travels 
being  probably  made  in  the  mercantile  interests  of  his  family. 
As  travelling  companion,  or  aA  a  spy  upon  the  strange  guests, 
young.  Russell  was  sent  with  the  archduke,  who  is  said  to  have 
commended  him  to  King  Henry.  Certain  it  is  that  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIII.  John  Russell  advanced  rapidly,  serv- 
ing the  crown  as  soldier  and  as  diplomatic  agent.  He  fought 
well  at  Th^rouanne,  saw  the  Field  of  Cloth 'of  Gold  and  the 
French  disaster  all  Pavia,  lost  an  eye  by  an  arrow  at  Morlaix. 
In  1523  he  was  knight-marshal  of  the  king's  household.  In 
1526  he  married  a  rich  widow,  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Sir  Guy  Sapcotes  by  the  co-heir  of  Sir  Guy  Wolston,  a  match 
which  brought  to  the  Russells  the  Buckinghamshire  estate  of 
Chenies,  in  whose  chapel  many  generations  of  them  lie  buried. 
His  peerage  as  Lord  Russell  of  Chenies  dated  from  1539,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  had  the  Garter.  Having  held  many  high 
offices— lord  high  admiral,  lord  president  of  Devon,  Cornwall, 
Dorset  and  Somerset,  and  lord  privy  seal — ^he  was  named  by 
Henry  VIII.  as  one  of  his  executors.  At  the  crowning  of  Edward 
VI.  he  was  lord  high  steward,  and  after  his  defeat  of  the  western 
rebels  was  raised,  in  1550^  to  the  earldom  of  Bedford.  Queen 
^ary,  like  her  brother,  made  him  lord  privy  seal,  although  he  is 
said  to  have  favoured  that  Reformation  which  enriched  him. 
He  died  in  London  in  1555,  leaving  to  his  son  a  vast  estate  of 
church  lands  and  lands  forfeited  by  less  successful  navigators 
of  the  troubled  sea  of  Tudor  politics.  In  the  west  he  had  the 
abbey  lands  of  Tavistock,  which  give  a  marquess's  title  to  his 
descendants.  In  Cambridgeshire  he  had  the  abbatial  estate 
of  Thomey,  in  Bedfordshire  the  Cistercian  house  of  Wobum, 
now  the  chief  seat  of  the  Russells.  In  London  he  had  Coven  t 
Garden  with  the  "  Long  Acre."  Thus  the  future  wealth  of  his 
house  was  secured  by  those  "  immoderate  grants  "  which  made 


a  text  for  Edmond  Burke's  furious  attack  apoo  a  duke  of 
BcdfonL 

He  left  an  only  son,  Francis,  second  earl  of  Bedford,  KG. 
((.  I527>i58s),  who,  being  concerned  in  Wyatt's  pbt,  escaped 
to  the  Continent  and  joined  those  exiles  at  Geneva  whose 
religious  sjmipathies  he  shared.  He  returned  in  1557,  and 
was  empbyed  by  Queen  Mary  before  her  death.  Under  Qixea 
Elisabeth  he  governed  Berwick,  and  was  brd-Ueuieoant  of 
the  northern  counties.  Three  of  his  four  sons  died  before  him, 
the  third,  killed  in  a  border  fray,  being  father  of  Edward,  third 
earl  of  Bedford,  who  died  without  issue  in  1627.  The  fouith 
son,  William,  created  Lord  Russell  of  Tbomhaugh  in  1603,. 
was  a  soldier  who  fought  fiercely  before  Zutpben  beside  hs 
friend  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  he  succeeded  as  governor  ol 
Flushing,  and  was  from  1594  to  1597  lord-deputy  of  Irdar^. 
He  died  in  1613,  leaving  an  only  son,  Francis,  who  in  1627  sjk- 
ftlMled  his  cousin  as  fourth  earl  of  Bedford.  This  carl  built  rite 
square  of  Covent  Garden,  and  headed  the  *'  undertakers  "  who. 
began  the  scheme  for  draining  the  great  Fen  LeveL  Hr  op- 
posed the  king  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  might  have  j^yed 
a  part  as  mediator  between  the  sovereign  and  the  popular 
party  who  accepted  his  leadership  had  he  not  died  suddenly 
of  the  smallpox  in  1641  on  the  day  of  the  king's  assent  to  • 
the  bill  for  Strafford's  attainder.  William,  the  eldest  sunnving 
son,  sucneded  as  fifth  earl,  Edward,  the  youngest  son,  being. 
father  of  Edward  Russell  (1653-1727),  admiral  of  the  fleet,. 
who,  having  held  the  chief  command  in  the  victory  of  La  Hogoe,. 
was  created  in  1697  earl  of  Orford.  The  fifth  earl  of  Bedford, 
after  fighting  for  the  parliament  at  Edgehill  and  for  the  king 
at  Newbury,  surrendered  to  Essex  and  occuined  himself  with. 
completing  the  drainage  of  the  Bedford  Level.  He  carried 
St  Edward's  staff  at  the  crowning  of  Charles  II.,  but  quitted 
political  life  after  the  execution  of  his  son.  Lord  Rossdi,  ui 
1683.  In  1694  he  was  created  duke  of  Bedford  and  marqacss 
of  Tavistock,  titles  to  vhich  his  grandson,  Wrotbesley  RuseD. 
succeeded  in  1700.  The  "  patriot "  Lord  Russell  had  added 
to  the  family  estates  by  his  marriage  with  Racbd,  daq^ter 
and  corheir  of  Thomas  Wrothesley,  the  fourth  carl  of  South- 
ampton, from  whom  she  finally  inherited  the  earl's  property 
in  Bloomsbury,  with  Southampton  House,  afterwrnrds^tcalled 
Bedford  House.  Her  son,  the  second  duke  of  Bedford,  married 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen,  John  Howland  of  Streatham,  a 
match  strangely  commemorated  by  the  barony  of  Howland  of 
Streat^am,  created  for  the  bridegroom's  grandfather,  the  first 
duke,  in  1695.  The  third  duke,  another  Wrothesl^  Russell 
(1708-1732),  died  without  issue,  his  brother  John  (i7i»-x77i) 
succeeding  him.  This  fourth  duke,  opposing  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  became,  by  reason  of  his  rank  and  territorial  impottance, 
a  recognised  leader  of  the  Whigs.  In  the  duke  of  DcviMishire's 
administration  he  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  be  served 
as  lord  high  constable  at  the  coronation  in  176a  His  son 
Francis,  styled  marquess  of  Tavistock,  was  killed  in  1767  by 
a  fall  in  the  hunting  field,  and  Lord  Tavistock's  son  Francis 
(1765-1802)  became  the  fifth  duke.  This  was  the  peer  whom 
Burke,  smarting  from  a  criticism  of  his  own  pension,  assailed 
as  "  the  Leviathan  of  the  creatures  of  the  crown,'*  cnricfaed 
by  grants  that  "  putraged  economy  and  even  staggered  credi- 
bility." He  pulled  down  Bedford  House,  built  by  Inigo  Jones, 
Russell  Square  and  Tavistock  Square  rising  on  the  site  of  its 
gardens  and  courts.  Dying  unmarried,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  John,  the  sixth  duke  (i  766-1839),  whose  third  son 
was  the  statesman  created  in  x86i.  Earl  Riusdl  of  Kingston 
Russell,  better  known  as  Lord  John  Russell.  Lord  Odo  Russell, 
a  nephew  of  "  Lord  John,"  and  ambassador  at  Berlin  from 
1871  to  his  death  in  1884,  was  created  Lord  Ampthill  in  18S1. 
Herbrand  Arthur  Russell  (b.  1858),  the  eleventh  duke  and 
fifteenth  earl,  succeeded  an  elder  brother  in  1893.       (O.  Ba.) 

RUSSELL.  ISRAEL  COOK  (1852-  ).  American  geok)g)5l,. 
was  bom  at  Garrattsville,  New  York,  on  the  xoth  of  December 
1852.  He  graduated  at  New  York  University  in  1872,  and  later 
studied  at  the  School  pf  Mines,  Columbia,  where  he  was 
assistant  professor  of  geology  from  1875-77.    ^  ^n>  aiMtant 
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Gcobgist  on  the  United  SUtes  Geographical  and  Geological  Sur- 
Veya  in  1878,  and  in  1880  became  attached  to  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Statei.  tn  iSgt  4ie  waa  appointed  pro- 
lessor  of  geology  in  the  university  of  Michigan. 

His  publicatioiu  include  Skdek  «f  A*  (kotoHcd  BUkfj  tf  Lakt 
Lalumtan  (1885);  Tkg  Nemrk  SysUm  fBulletia  No.  89  U.S. 
Geol.  Survey.  1893):  Pnsmi  and  Extinct  Lakes  of  Snada  (1896); 
Glaciers  of  North  America  (1897):  Volcanoes  m  North  America 
(1897):  Glaciers  of  Mount  Rainter  (Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  GeoL  Survey, 
1898) :  and  North  America  (1900). 

RUgSBLU  iOHN  (1745-1806),  BHtiah  portrait  painter  In 
pastel,  was  bom  at  Guildford,  Surrey.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  studio  of  Fiands  Cotes,  ILA.,  from  whom  he 
derived  his  artistic  educatkm.  and  let  up  his  own  studio  in 
X767.  Russell  was  a  man  of  temarkable  teligious  character, 
a  devout  follower  of  Whitefield.  He  began  an  dabottte  intro- 
spective diary  In  Byrom's  shorthand  in  1766  and  continued 
it  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  it  he  reeoids  his.  own  mental 
condition  and  religious  exercises,  entering  with  a  oertab  morbid 
ingenuity  into  long  disquisitions,  and  only  occasionally  record- 
ing information  oonceining  his  sittefs.  HLl  religious  life  is 
the  key  to  his  complex  character,  as  it  actuated  his  whole  career. 
He  obtained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  figtinf 
drawing  in  1770  and  exhibited  from  the  begbnlng  of  the 
Academy  down  to  1805.  He  was  the  finest  painter  in  crayons 
England  ever  produced^  and  although  he  painted  hn  oil»  in 
water-colours  and  In  miniature,  it  was  by  h&  works  in  crayon 
that  his  reputation  waa  made.  He  wrote  the  EUtHente  of 
PairUini  in  Crayon,  and  described  in  it  his  method.  He  made 
his  own  crayons,  blending  them  on  his  pictures  by  a  peculiar 
method  termed  "  sweetening."  TUs  he  carried  out  with  hia 
fingers,  rubbing  in  the  colours  and  softening  them  In  outline, 
uniting  colour  to  cok>ur  so  accurately  that  they  melt  into  one 
another  with  a  characteristic  cadence.  I&s  pastd  work  Is  to 
oil  painting  "what  the  vaudeville  Is  to  the  tragedy  or  the 
sonnet  to  the  epic.*'  His  colours  were  pure  and  his  blending 
Bo  perfect  that  no  change  Is  to  be  seen  in  his  works  since  they 
were  executed.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  writing  in  X789  req)ecting 
bis  portraits  of  the  president,  of  Lady,  Mrs  and  Miss  Banks, 
stated  that  "  the  oO  pictures  of  the  present  time  fade  quicker 
than  the  persons  they  are  intended  to  present,  bin  the  colours 
made  use  of  by  Russell  will  stand  for  ever,"  and  in  that  profdiecy 
is  so  far  justified. 

An  important  picture  by  him  hangs  in  the  Louvre  ("  Child 
with  Chertics  "),  and  two,  including  "  The  OM  Bathing  Man 
at  Brighton,"  are  owned  by  the  crown.  At  the  Royal  Academy, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  exhibited  three  hundred  and 
thirty  works,  and  his  portraits  were  engraved  by  CoUyer, 
Turner,  Heath,  Dean,  Bartolozzi,  Trotter  and  other  prominent 
engravers.  Russell  received  warrants  of  appointment  to  the 
king,  queen,  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York.  He  was 
interested  in  astronomy,  a  friend  of  Sir  W.  Herschdl,  and 
no'  mean  mathematician.  He  drew  an  exceedin^y  accurate 
map  of  the  moon,  and  invented  a  piece  of  complicated  mechan- 
ism for  exhibiting  its  phenomena,  publishing  a  pamphlet, 
illustrated  by  his  own  drawings,  describing  the  apparatus. 

Two  of  his  sons  inherited  their  father's  talent,  and  one  of 
them,  William  (i 780-1870),  exhibited  five  fine  portraits  in  the 
Royal  Academy. 

See  George  C.  Williamaon,  John  Russell  (London,  i8(m). 

\G.  C.  W.) 

RUSSELL,  JOHH  (d.  1494),  English  bishop  and  chancellor, 
was  admitted  to  Winchester  College  in  1443,  and  in  1449  went 
to  Oxford  as  fellow  of  New  College.  He  resigned  his  fellowship 
In  1462,  and  appears  to  have  entered  the  royal  service.  In 
April  1467  and  January  1468  he  was  employed  on  missions  to 
Charles  the  Bold  at  Bruges.  He  was  there  again  in  February 
1470  as  one  of  the  envoys  to  invest  Charles  with  the  Garter: 
the  Latin  q>eech  which  Russell  delivered  on  this  last  occasion 
was  one  of  Caxton's  earliest  publications,  probably  printed  for 
him  at  Bruges  by  Colard  Mansion  (see  Blades,  Life  of  Caxton, 
i.  p.  vii,  ii.  29-31).  In  May  1474  he  was  promoted  to  be 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  retained  his  office  even  after  his 


oonsecFation  as  bidiop  of  Rochester  on  the  ssnd  of  September 
1476,  and  translation  to  Lincoln  on  the  9th  of  September  2480. 
As  a  trusted  minister  of  Edward  IV.,  he  was  one  of  the  executors 
of  the  king's  will;  but  on  the  Z3th  of  May  1483  he  accepted 
the  office  ^  cfaanceUor  in  the  interest  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
apparently  with  great  reluctance.  Bte  retained  the  great  seal 
till  the  99th  of  July  1485.  Russell  was  above  all  things  an 
official,  and  waa  sometimes  employed  by  Henry  VII.  in  public 
atfairs.  But  his  last  years  were  occupied  diiefly  with  the 
business  of  his  diocese,  and  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  chanrrJtor  in .  1483.  He  died  at 
Nettleham  on  the  30th  of  December  X494r  and  waa  buried  at 
Littool^i  CathedraL 

Sir  Thomas  More  calls  RusseQ  "  a  wise  manne  and  a  good, 
and  of  much  experience,  and  one  of  the  best-learned  men, 
undoubtedly,  that  England  had  in  hys  time."  Two  English 
q)eeches  composed  by  Russdl,  for  the  Intended  parliament 
of  Edward  V.,  and  the  first  parliament  of  Richard  HI.,  are 
Iffinted  in  Nichols's  Grants  of  Edward  V.  (Camden  Soc).  Some 
other  writings  of  less  interest  remain  in  manuscript. 

For  contemporary  notkxs  see  espedally  Mora's  Life  of  Richatd 
III.,  the  Continuation  of  the  Croyldnd  Chronicle,  ap.  Freeman 
Seripioresj  and  fientley's  Exeerpia  Historica,  pp.  16-17.  See  also 
Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Unieersity  of  Oxford,  and 
T.  Kbiiy,  WUuhester  Scholars,  and  AnnaUof  Winchester  CoUege. 
Thera  are  modem  biogmphiet  in  Campbell's  Lsoes  of  the  Chancellors, 
and  Foes's  Judges  of  Enfimd.  (C.  L.  K.) 

R0SSBLU  iOHN  RUSSELL,  isr  Eau.  (1793-1878),  British 
statesman,  third  son  of  the  6th  duke  of  Bedford,  by  (jieorgiana 
Elisabeth  Byng,  second  daughter  of  the  4th  Viscount  Toning- 
ton,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  z8th  of  August  1792.  He  was 
sent  to  a  private  school  at  Sunbury  in  1800,  and  from  2803  to 
1804  he  was  at  Westminster  School,  but  was  then  withdrawn 
on  account  of  his  delicate  health.  From  2805  to  2808  he  was 
with  a  private  tutor  at  Woodnesborough,  near  Sandwich. 
After  travelling  in  Scotland  and  in  Spain,  he  studied  from  the 
autumn  of  1809  to  1823  at  the  tmiversity  of  Edinburgh,  then 
the  academic  centre  of  Liberalism,  and  dwelt  in  the  house  of 
Professor  John  Playfair.  On  leaving  the  university,  he  travelled 
in  Portu^  and  Spain,  but  on  the  4th  of  May  1823  he  was 
returned  for  the  ducal  borough  of  Tavistock  and  thereupon 
came  back  to  En^and. 

In  foreign  politics  Lord  John  Russell's  oratorical  talents 
were  espedaUy  shown,  in  his  struggles  to  prevent  the  union 
of  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  domestic  questions  he  cast  in  his 
lot  with  those  who  opposed  the  rq>ressive  measures  of  18x7, 
and  protested  that  the  causes  of  the  discontent  at  home  should 
be  removed  by  remedial  legislation.  When  failure  attended 
aH  his  eflforts  he  resigned  his  seat  for  Tavistock  in  March  18x7, 
and  meditated  permanent  withdrawal  from  public  life,  but 
was  dissuaded  from  this  step  by  the  arguments  of  his  friends, 
and  e^>ecially  by  a  poetic  appeal  from  his  friend  Tom  Moore. 
In  the  parliament  <d  1818-20  he  again  rq>resented  the  family 
borough  in  Devon,  and  in  May  18x9  began  his  long  advocacy 
of  parliamentary  reform  by  moving  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
corruption  which  prevailed  In  the  Cornish  constituency  of 
Grampound.  During  the  first  parliament  (1820-26)  of  George  IV. 
he  sat  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  and  secured  in  1821 
the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound,  but  the  seats  were  not 
transferred  to  the  constituency  which  he  desired.  Lord  John 
Russell  paid  the  penalty  for  his  advocacy  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion with  the  loss  in  1826  of  his  seat  for  Huntingdon  county, 
but  he  found  a  shelter  in  the  Irish  borough  of  Bandon  Bridge. 
He  led  the  attack  against  the  Test  AcU  by  carrying  in  February 
2828  with  a  majority  of  forty-four  a  motion  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  their  operations,  and  after  this  decisive  victory 
they  were  repealed  (9th  of  May  1828).  He  warmly  supported 
the  Wellington  ministry  when  it  realised  that  the  king's  govern- 
ment could  only  be  carried  on  l^  the  passing  of  a  Catholic 
Relief  Act  (April  1829).  For  the  greater  part  of  the  short- 
lived parliament  <rf  X830-31  he  served  his  old  constituency  of 
Tavistock,  having  been  beaten  in  a  contest  for  Bedford  county 
I  at  the  general  election  by  one  vote;  and  when  Lord  Gcqr's 
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Keform  ministry  was  formed,  in  November  1830,  Lord  John 
Russell  accepted  the  office  of  paymaster-general  without  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet.  This  exclusion  was  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  he  was  chosen  (ist  of  March  1831)  to  explain  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reform  Bill,  to  which  the  cabinet  had  g^ven  its 
formal  sanction.  The  Whig  ministry  was  soon  defeated,  but 
an  appeal  to  the  country  increased  the  number  of  their  ad- 
herents, and  Lord  John  Russell  was  returned  by  the  freeholders 
of  Devon.  After  many  a  period  of  doubt  and  defeat,  "  the  bill, 
the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill "  passed  into  law  (7th 
of  June  1832),  and  Lord  John  stood  forth  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  as  its  champion.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
he  sat  for  the  S.  jdivision  of  Devon,  and  continued  to  retain 
the  place  of  i>aymaster-general  in  the  ministries  of  Lord  Grey 
and  Lord  Melbourne.  The  former  of  these  cabinets  was  broken 
up  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord  Derby. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  visited  Ireland  in  the  autumn  of 
1833  and  had  come  back  with  a  keen  conviction  of  the  necessity 
for  readjusting  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  church.  To  these 
views  he  gave  expression  in  a  debate  on  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill 
(May  1834),  whereupon  Stanley,  with  the  remark  that  "  Johnqy 
has  upset  the  coach,"  resigned  his  place.  The  latter  was 
abruptly,  if  not  ruddy,  dismissed  by  William  IV.  when  the 
death  of  Lord  Spencer  promoted  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  Althorp,  to  the  peerage,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
was  proposed  as  the  spokesman  of  the  ministry  in  the  Commons 
(Nov.  1834).  At  the  general  election  which  ensued  the  Tories 
received  a  considerable  accession  of  strength,  but  not  sufficient 
to  ensure  their  continuance  in  office,  and  the  adoption  by  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  proposition,  that  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  Irid)  church  should  be  applied  to  general  education, 
necessitated  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry 
(April  1835).  In  Lord  Melbourne's  new  admim'stration  Lord 
John  Russell  became  home  secretary  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  on  his  seeking  a  renewal  of  confidence  from 
the  electors  of  South  Devon,  he  was  defeated  and  driven  to 
Stroud.  The  Whig  ministry  succeeded  in  passing  a  Municipal 
Reform  Bill  (7th  of  Sept.  1835),  and  a  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question  in  England  and  Ireland  (1836).  In  May  1839,  on  an 
adverse  motion  concerning  the  administration  of  Jamaica, 
the  ministry  was  left  with  a  majority  of  five  only,  and  promptly 
resigned.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  attempt  to  form  a  ministry  was, 
however,  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  queen  to  dismiss 
the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  and  the  Whigs  resumed  their 
places  with  Lord  John  Russell  as  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies.  Their  prospects  brightened  when  Sir  John  Yarde 
Buller's  motion  of  "  no  confidence  "  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1840  was  defeated  by  twenty-one,  but  a  similar 
vote  was  some  months  later  carried  by  a  majority  of  one, 
whereupon  the  Whig  leader  announced  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment (June  1841).  At  the  polling-booth  his  friends  sustained 
a  crushing  defeat;  the  return  of  Lord  John  Russell  for  the 
City  of  London  was  almost  their  solitary  triumph. 

On  Sir  Robert  Peel's  resignation  (1846)  the  task  of  forming 
an  administration  was  entrusted  to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  he 
remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  from  July  1846  to  Feb.  1852, 
but  his  tenure  of  office  was  not  marked  by  any  great  legislative 
enactments.  His  celebrated  Durham  letter  (4th  of  Nov.  1850)  on 
the  threatened  assumption  of  ecclc»astical  titles  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  weakened  the  attachment  of  the  "  Peelites  " 
and  alienated  his  Irish  supporters.  The  impotence  of  their 
opponents,  rather  than  the  strength  of  their  friends,  kept  the 
Whig  ministry  in  power,  and,  although  beaten  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  two  to  one  on  Mr  Locke  King's  County  Franchise 
Bill  in  February  1851,  it  could  not  divest  itself  of  office.  Lord 
Palmerston's  unauthorized  recognition  of  the  French  coup 
d'itat  was  followed  by  his  dismissal  from  the  post  of  foreign 
secretary  (Dec.  1851),  but  he  had  his  revenge  in  the  ejectment 
of  his  old  colleagues  in  February  1852.  During  Lord  Aberdeen's 
administration  Lord  John  Russell  led  the  Lower  House,  at 
first  as  foreign  secretary  (to  the  aist  of  February  1853),  then 
without  portfolio,  and  lastly  at  president  of  the  council  (June 


1854).  In  1854  he  brought  in  a  Reform  Bill,  but  in  oonseqiMSkee 
of  the  war  with  Rtusia  the  bill  was  allowed  to  drop.  Kb 
popularity  was  diminished  by  this  failure,  and  ahhou^  he 
resigned  in  January  1855,  on  Mr  Roebudk's  motioo  foir  aa 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  be  did  not 
regain  his  old  position  in  the  country.  At  the  \^exma  conference 
(1855)  Lord  John  Russell  was  England's  representative,  and 
immediately  on  his  return  he  became  secretary  of  the  coboies 
<May  2855),  but  the  errors  in  his  negotiations  at  the  Austriaa 
capital  followed  him  and  forced  him  to  retire  in  Jvfy  of  the 
same  year. 

For  some  ycus  alter  this  he  was  the  "  atwmy  petrel  **  ol 
politics.  He  was  the  chief  instrument  in  defeating  Lord 
Palmerston  in  1857.  He  led  the  attack  on  the  Tory  Rcfonn 
Bill  of  1859.  A  reconciliation  was  then  effected  between  the 
rival  Whig  leaders,  and  Lord  John  Russell  consented  to  become 
foreign  secretary  in  Lord  Palmerston's  ministry  (i860)  Msd 
to  accept  an  earldom  G^ly  1861).  During  the  Amokan  War 
Earl  Russell's  sympathies  with  tht  North  restrained  his  country 
from  taking  sides  in  the  contest,  and  be  warmly  sympathized 
with  the  efforts  for  the  unification  of  Italy,  but  be  was  tat 
equally  successful  in  preventing  the  spoliation  of  Denmark. 
On  Lord  Pahnerston's  death  (October  1865)  Earl  Ruasdl  was 
once  more  summoned  to  form  a  cabinet,  but  the  defeat  of 
his  ministry  in  the  following  June  on  the  Reform  BiO  which 
they  had  introduced  was  followed  by  his  retirement  Iroo 
public  life.  His  leisure  hours  were  spent  after  this  event  is 
the  preparation  of  numberless  letters  and  qieecbes,  and  in 
the  imposition  of  his  RecoUectunu  and  SuuesUoMS  (i875)> 
but  eveiything  he  wrote  was  marked  by  the  bdicf  that  ail 
philosophy,  political  or  social,  was  summed  up  in  the  Mlug 
creed  of  fifty  years  previously.  Earl  Russell  died  at  Ponhroke 
Lodge,  Richmond  Park,  aSth  May  1878. 

Earl  Russell  was  twice  married — first  in  183  s,  to  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Lister,  and  widow  of  Thomas,  second 
Lord  Ribblesdale,  and  secondly,  in  1 841,  to  Lady  Frances  Aon 
Maria,  daughter  of  Gilbert,  second  earl  of  Minto.  By  the 
former  he  had  two  daughters,  by  the  latter  three  sobs  and 
one  daughter.  His  eldest  son.  Lord  Amberley,  who  married 
a'daughter  of  the  second  Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley,  predeceased 
him  on  the  9th  of  January  1876,  and  their  eldest  son  (b.  1865) 
succeeded  as  second  Earl  RusselL 

Lord  Russell  played  some  part  as  an  author.  Hb  taks^  tncedin 
and  essays  (including  The  Num  of  Arrouca^  1822,  and  Essays  ctU 
Sketches  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  lejt  his  Lodnnp,  1820)  are  (cr- 
gotten,  but  his  historical  works.  Life  of  Wiilwam  Lord  RussHl 
(1819),  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  (1824-29.  2  vols.).  Cor- 
respondence ofjekn,  4th  Duke  of  Bedford  (1842-46, 3  vols.).  Memtnsls 
and  Correspondence  of  C.  J.  Fox  (i8S3-S7i  4  vols.)  and  Life  aitd 
Times  0/  C.  J.  Fox  (1839-66,3  vols.)  arc  amon^the  chief  authorities 
on  Whig  politics.  He  also  edited  the  Memoirs,  Journal  and  Cer- 
respondence  of  nomas  Moore  (i853-^i  ^  vols.). 

The  chief  biography  is  that  By  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  (1891,  2 
vols.).  The  volume  by  Stuart  J.  Reid  (1895.  "  Prime  Ministcn  el 
Queen  Victoria"  Scries)  should  also  be  consulted.  (W.  P.  C) 

RUSSELL.  JOHN  SCOTT  (180&-1882),  British  engineer,  «as 
born  in  1808  near  Glasgow,  a  "  son  of  the  manse,"  ami  vas 
at  first  destined  for  the  ministry.  But  this  intention  on  hxs 
father's  part  was  changed  in  consequence  of  the  boy's  early 
leanings  towards  practical  science.  He  attended  in  socccssica 
the  universities  of  St  Andrews,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, — 
taking  his  degree  in  the  last-named  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
After  spending  a  couple  of  years  in  workshops,  be  settled  in 
Edinburgh  as  a  lecturer  on  science,  and  soon. attracted  large 
classes.  In  1832-33  he  was  engaged  to  give  the  natural 
philosophy  course  at  the  university,  the  chair  having  bccoi?< 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Leslie.  In  the  following  year  be 
began  his  remarkable  series  of  observations  on  waves.  Havicg 
been  consulted  as  to  the  possibility  of  utilising  stoun-oav-iga- 
tion  on  the  Edinburgh  &.  Glasgow  canal,  he  replied  that  the 
question  could  not  be  answered  without  experiments,  which 
he  was  willing  to  undertake  if  a  portion  of  the  canal  were  placed 
at  his  disposal.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  are  to  be  focnd 
in  the  Trans.  Roy,  Soc,  Ed.  (voL  xiv.),  and  in  Hk  Bntisk 
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Asseciatum  Reports  (seventh  meeting).  The  existence  of  the 
long  wave,  or  wave  of  translaium,  with  many  of  its  most  important 
features,  was  here  first  recognized,  and  it  was  dearly  pointed 
out  vky  there  is  a  special  rate,  depending  on  the  depth  of 
the  water,  at  which  a  canal-boat  can  be  towed  at  the  least 
expenditure  of  effort  by  the  horse.  The  elementary  mathe- 
matics! theory  of  the  long  wave  was  soon  supplied  by  com- 
mentators on  Scott  Russell's  work,  and  a  more  complete  investi- 
gation was  subsequently  given  by  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes*  Russell 
indulged  in  many  extraordinary  and  groundless  speculations, 
some  of  which  were  published  in  a  posthumous  volume,  Tki 
Wave  of  Translation  (1885).  His  observations  led  him  to 
propose  and  experiment  6n  a  new  system  of  shaping  vessels, 
known  as  the  wne  system,  which  culminated  in  the  building 
of  the  *'  Great  Eastern."  His  activity  and  ingenuity  were 
also  displayed  in  many  other  fields,— steam-coaches  for  roads, 
improvements  in  boilers  and  in  marine  engines,  the  immense 
iron  dome  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  cellular  double  bottoms 
for  iron  ships,  &c  With  Mr  Stafford  Northcote  (afterwards 
Lord  Iddesleigh),  he  was  joint-secretary  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851;  and  he  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects.  He  died  at  Ventnor  on  the 
8th  of  June  2882. 

RU8SBLU  THOMAS  (1763-1788),  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Beaniinster,  early  in  1762.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Russell, 
an  attorney  at  Bridport,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  his  mother  was 
Miss  Virtue  Brickie,  of  Shaftesbury.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  Bridport,  and  in  2777  proceeded  to  Win- 
chester, where  he  stayed  three  years,  under  Dr  Joseph  Warton, 
and  Thomas  Warton,  the  professor  of  poetry.  In  1780  Russell 
became  a  member  of  New  College,  Oxford.  He  graduated 
B.A.  in  1784  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1786.  During  his 
residence  at  the  university  he  devoted  himself  to  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Proven^  and  even  German 
literature.  His  health,  however,  broke  down,  and  he  retired 
to  Bristol  hot  wells  to  drink  tlM  waters;  but  in  vain,  for  he 
died  there  on  the  31st  of  July  1788.  He  was  buried  in  Power- 
stock  churchyard,  Dorset.  In  1789  was  published  a  thiix 
volume,  containing  his  Sonnets  and  Miscellaneons  Poems,  now  a 
very  rare  book.  It  contained  twenty-three  sonnets,  of  regular 
form,  and  a  few  paraphrases  and  original  lyrics.  The  sonnets 
are  the  best,  and  it  is  by  right  of  these  that  Russell  takes  his 
place  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  precursors  of  the  romantic 
school.  "  War,  Love,  the  Wizard,  and  the  Fay  he  sung  "— 
in  other  words,  he  rejected  entirely  the  narrow  drde  of  subjects 
laid  down  for  iSth-century  poets.  In  this  he  was  certainly 
influenced  both  by  Chatterton  and  by  Collins.  But  he  was 
stiU  more  clearly  the  disciple  of  Petrarch,  of  Boccacdo  and 
of  Camoens,  each  of  whom  he  had  carefully  and  enthusiastically 
studied.  His  sonnet,  "Suppos'd  to  be  written  at  Lemnos," 
is  his  masterpiece,  and  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  English 

■onnet  of  the  i8th  century. 

The  anonymoos  editor  of  kuaaeH's  aolitary  volume  is  aid  to 
liave  been  William  Howley  (1766-18^8),  k>ng  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  was  a  youthiul  bachelor  of  New  CoMegfi 
when  Ruaaell.  who  nad  been  his  tutor,  died.  His  memoir  of  the 
poet  is  very  perfunctory,  and  the  fullest  account  of  Russell  is  that 
published  in  1897  by  T.  Seccombe. 

RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  CLARK  (1844-  ).  British  author,  was 
bom  at  the  Carlton  House  Hotel,  New  York,  on  the  a4th  of 
February  1844,  the  son  of  Henry  Russell,  author  of  "  Cheer, 
Boys,  Cheer,"  and  other  popular  songs.  He  went  to  school 
at  Winchester,  and  then  at  Boulogne,  joining  the  merchant 
service  at  thirteen,  and  serving  for  eight  years.  This  apprentice- 
ship to  a  seafaring  life  was  turned  to  account  in  a  series  of 
stories  which  have  fascinated*  two  generations  of  boy  readers. 
John  HoUswortk,  Chief  Mate  (1874),  immediately  made  his 
reputation.  Other  successful  stories  were:  The  Wrech  of  the 
Crosvenor  (1875),  ^  which  he  pleaded  for  better  food  for 
English  seamen;  The  Proten  Pirate  (1877),  An  Ocean  Tragedy 
(1881),  The  Emigrant  Ship  (1894),  The  Ship,  Her  Story  (1894), 
7'he  Contia  Ship  (1895),  What  Cheer!  (1895),  The  Two  Captains 
(Z897),    The  Romanu  of  a  Midshipman  (1898),  The  Ship's 


Adventure  (1899),  Overdue  (1903),  Abandoned  (1904),  His  Island 
Princess  (1905).  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Newcastle  Daily 
C^onicle,  and  afterwards  became  a  leader  writer  on  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  but  the  double  labour  of  journalism  and  novel- 
writing  threatened  his  health,  and  he  resigned  in  1887.  Many 
of  the  papers  which  he  contributed  to  the  Daily  Tdepraph  were 
collected  in  volume  form  in  Round  the  Galley  Fire  and  other 
volumes.  He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  Lord  CoUingwood  (1891), 
and,  with  W.  H.  Jacques,  Nelson  and  the  Naval  Supremacy  of 
En^nd  (New  York,  1890). 

RUSSELL.  SIR  WILLIAM  HOWARD  (1821-1907),  English 
war  correspondent,  was  bom  at  Lilyvale,  near  Tallaght,  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  on  the  38th  of  March  1821,  being  one 
of  the  Runells  of  Limerick,  whose  settlement  in  Ireland 
dates  from  the  time  of  Richard  11.  He  entered  Trinity  College 
in  1838.  Three  years  Utter  he  was  thrown  very  much  on  his 
own  resources,  but  a  relative,  Mr  R.  W.  Russell,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Ireland  by  The  Times,  deputed  him  to  report  the  Irish 
elections,  at  Longford,  and  his  success  definitely  turned  his 
attention  to  journalism.  Coming  to  London  in  1842,  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  but  left  before  taking  a  degree.  In « the  following 
year  he  was  sent  by  The  Times  to  Ireland  to  report  the  O'Connell 
meetings.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  reports 
on  the  Irish  railways,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  by  The 
Times  to  inspect  the  O'Connell  property  in  S.W.  Ireland,  when 
his  plain  speaking  drew  forth  a  characteristic  tirade  from  the 
"Liberator."  For  a  short  period  in  1847  his  services  were 
temporarily  transferred  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  but  with 
that  exception  he  remained  permanently  connected  with  The 
Times.  He  was  sent  as  spedal  correspondent  to  Denmark  in 
the  war  of  1849-50.  He  did  not,  however,  at  once  relinquish 
a  legal  career,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  185 1.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1853  he  went 
out  as  special  correspondent,  and,  accompanying  the  light 
division  to  Gallipoli,  proceeded  with  the  first  detachment  to 
Varna.  On  the  embarkation  for  the  Crimea  he  was  attached 
to  the  second  division,  and  landed  with  it  on  the  14th  of 
September.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  on  the 
20th  of  September,  at  the  investment  of  Sevastopol,  at  Ba]a- 
dava  on  the  ssth  of  October  and  Inkermaa  on  the  5th  of 
November. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  1855  he  accompanied  the  expedition 
to  Kertch,  and  did  not  return  to  the  Crimea  until  the  following 
August.  In  September  and  October  he  described  the  attacks 
on  the  Malakoff  and  Redan,  the  occupation  of  Sevastopol  and 
the  capture  of  Fort  Kinbum.  The  popularity  of  The  Times 
Crimea  correspondence  led  to  its  republication  in  two  volumes 
under  the  title  of  The  War,  iSsss^.  Russell's  letters  to  The 
Times  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
public  at  home  as  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  scene  of  action, 
and  his  exposure  of  the  mismanagement  duHng  the  winter  of 
1854  did  more  than  anything  else  to  cause  the  downfall  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  ministry.  In  1856  Russell  was  sent  to  Moscow 
to  describe  the  coronation  of  the  tsar,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  Lord  Gyde  in  India. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow  in  1858, 
the  operations  m  Oude,  the  battle  of  Bareilly  and  the  actions 
in  Rohilkhand,  and  he  received  the  Indian  war  medal  with  the 
Lucknow  clasp.  The  events  of  those  stirring  times  are  vividly 
recorded  in  My  Diary  ir^  India  in  x8s8~sg.  Next  year  he  was 
sent  to  Italy,  but  arrived  on  the  eve  of  the  armistice  at  Villa- 
franca.  On  the  7th  of  January  x86o  appeared  the  first  number 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gautte,  which  he  founded,  and  of  which 
he  was  editor  and  principal  proprietor.  In  1862  Russell  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  and  reached  M'DoweU's  headquarteis 
just  before  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  his  account  of 
the  Federal  retreat  drew  much  hostile  criticism.  He  published 
a  full  account  of  the  war,  in  so  far  as  he  had  witnessed  it,  in 
My  jCHory.  North  and  South,  during  the  CivU  War  in  America, 
x86a.  Returning  to  EngUmd  in  1863,  he  remained  at  home 
bntn  x866,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  headquarters  of  Genera] 
Benedek  and  witnessed  the  battle  of  Ktoiggriu,  3rd  of  July. 
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During  the  interval  of  peace  that  followed  be  accompanied  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  the  Nile,  Constantinople,  the  Crimea  and 
Greece  in  1868,  and  published  an  account  of  the  tour  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  also  contested  the  borough  of  Chelsea 
unsuccessfully  in  the  Conservative  interest.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870,  Russell  was  with  the 
•crown  prince  from  the  battle  of  Wfirth,  6th  of  August,  and 
Sedan,  lath  of  September,  tiU  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  His 
account  appeared  in  1874  under  the  title  of  My  Diary  during 
the  Last  Great  War,  His  description  of  the  burning  of  Paris 
by  the  Communards  was  not  the  least  of  his  journalistic 
triumphs.  In  1875-76  he  was  honorary  private  secretary  to 
the  prince  of  Wales  during  his  tour  through  India,  of  which 
he  published  an  account  in  2877.  Vfhtn  Lord  WoJseley  was 
sent  to  quell  the  Zulu  rebellion  in  1879,  Russell  was  attached 
to  his  staJBf  as  correspondent.  In  x88i  he  went  with  the  duke 
of  Sutherland's  party  for  a  tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
described  in  HesperoUten,  and  in  i88a  he  was  again  with  Lord 
Wolseley  in  the  Egyptian  campaign.  In  1895  he  published  a 
personal  retrospect  entitled  The  Great  War  vtith  Russia.  Russell 
was  knighted  in  May  1895,  and  was  the  recipient  of  numerous 
war  medals  and  various  foreign  orders.  He  married  twice, 
first  in  1846  Miss  Burrowes,  who  died  not  long  i^terwards,  and 
secondly  in  1884  the  Countess  A.  Malvezzi.  «He  died  on  the 
xxth  of  February  1907. 

RUSSELL.  LORD  WILLIAM  (1639-1683),  English  poUtician, 
was  the  third  son  of  the  ist  duke  of  Bedford  and  was  bom 
on  the  39th  of  September  1639.  About  1654  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge  with  his  elder  brother  Francis  (on  whose  death  in 
1678  he  obtained  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  flussell).  On 
leaving  the  university,  the  two  brothers  travelled  abroad,  visit- 
ing Lyons  and  Geneva,  and  residing  for  some  while  at  Augsbucg. 
William's  account  of  his  impressions  is  spirited  and  interesting. 
He  was  at  Paris  in  1658,  but  had  returned  to  Wobum  in  December 
1659.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  elected  for  the  family  borough 
of  Tavistock.  For  a  long  time  he  appears  to  have  taken  no 
part  in  public  affairs,  but  rather  to  have  indulged  in  the  follies 
of  court  life  and  intrigue;  for  both  in  1663  and  1664  he  was 
engaged  in  duels,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  wounded.  In 
1669  he  married  Rachel  (1636-1723),  second  daughter  of  the 
4th  earl  of  Southampton,  and  widow  of  Lord  Vaughan,  thus 
becoming  connected  with  Shaftesbury>  who  had  married  South- 
ampton's niece.  With  his  wife  Russell  always  lived  on  terms 
of  the  greatest  affection  and  confidence.  She  corresponded 
with  Tillotson  and  other  distinguished  men,  and  a  collection  of 
her  admirable  letters  was  published  in  1773. 

It  was  not  until  the  formation  of  the  "country  party,*' 
in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Cabal  and  Charles's  French- 
Catholic  plots,  that  Russell  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 
affairs,  tie  then  joined  Cavendish,  Birch,  Hampden,  Powell, 
Lyttleton  and  others  in  vehement  antagonism  to  the  court. 
With  a  passionate  hatred  knd  distrust  of  the  Catholics,  and  an 
intense  love  of  political  liberty,  he  united  the  desire  for  ease 
to  Protestant  Dissenters.  His  first  speech  appears  to  have  been 
on  the  32nd  of  January  2673,  in  which  he  inveighed  against 
the  stop  of  the  exchequer,  the  attack  on  the  Smyrna  fleet,  the 
corruption  of  courtiers  with  French  money,  and  "  the  ill  ministers 
about  the  king."  He  also  Supported  the  proceedings  against 
the  duke  of  Buckingham.  In  1675  he  moved  an  address  to  the 
king  for  the  removal  of  Danby  (see  Leeds,  Duke  ot)  from 
the  royal  councils,  and  for  his  impeachment.  On  the  15th  of 
February  1677,  in  the  debate  on  the  fifteen  months'  prorogation, 
he  moved  the  dissolution  of  parliament;  and  in  March  1678  he 
seconded  the  address  praying  the  king  to  declare  war  against 
France.  The  enmity  of  the  country  party  against  Danby  and 
James,  and  their  desire  for  a  dissolution  and  the  disbanding 
of  the  army,  were  greater  than  their  enmity  to  Louis.  The 
French  king  therefore  found  it  easy  to  form  a  temporary  alli- 
ance with  Russell,  Hollis  and  the  opposition  leaders,  by  which 
they  engaged  to  cripple  the  king's  power  of  hurting  France  and 
to  compel  him  to  seek  Louis's  friendship, — that  friendship,  how- 
ever, to  be  given  only  on  the  condition  that  they  in  their  turn 


should  have  Louis's  support  for  their  cheiisbed  objects. 
in  particular  entered  into  dose  communication  with  the  marquis 
de  Ruvigny  (Lady  Russell's  maternal  uncle),  who  came  over  with 
money  for  distribution  among  members  ol  pariiaxnenL  By  the 
testimony  of  BariUon,  however,  it  is  dear  that  RixsacU  himadf 
utterly  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  intended  eonuptiQa. 

By  the  wild  alarms  whidi  culminated  in  the  POfnah  Tenor 
Ruuell  appears  to  have  been  affected  more  completely  than  his 
otherwise  sober  character  would  have  led  people  to  expert.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  party  which  looked  to  Monmouth  as  the 
representative  of  Protestant  interests,  a  grave  political  blsodct, 
though  he  afterwards  was  in  confidential  oommttnicatloa  with 
Orange.  On  the  4th  of  November  1678  be  moved  an  addzess 
to  the  king  to  remove  the  duke  of  Yoric  from  his  pexson  aai, 
councils.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  pensiooaiy  partiament,  be 
was,  in  the  new  elections,  returned  for  Bedfordshire.  Daj^ 
was  at  once  overthrown,  and  in  April  1679  RusadI  was  one  of  the 
new  privy  council  formed  by  Charles  on  the  advice  of  Temple. 
Only  six  days  after  this  we  find  him  moving  for  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  bill  to  secure  religion  and  property  in  case  of  a 
popish  successor.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  exdusion  debates  at  this  time.  In  June,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Covenanters'  rising  in  Scotlaini,  he  attacked 
Lauderdale  personally  in  full  coundL 

In  January   z68o  Russell,  along  with  Cavendish,  Cap^ 
Powiell,  Essex  and  Lyttleton,  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
king,  which  was  received  by  Charles  "  with  all  my  heart.'* 
On  the  z6th  of  June  he  accompanied  Shaftesbury,  when  the 
latter  indicted  James  at  Westminster  as  a  popish  cecosant; 
and  on  the  36th  of  October  he  took  the  extreme  step  of  moving 
"  how  to  suppress  popery  and  prevent  a  popish  ^wrrwftr "; 
while  on  the  3nd  of  November,  now  at  the  height  <rf  his  «»ifliiMif», 
he  went  still  further  by  seconding  the  motion  for  *^«'Uy«ift«  m  its 
most  emphatic  shape,  and  on  the  X9th  carried  the  bill  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  their  concurrence.   The  limitation  scheme  he 
opposed,  on  the  ground  that  monarchy  under  the  oonditicns 
expressed  in  it  would  be  an  absurdity.    The  statement,  made 
by  Echard  alone  {Hist,  of  England,  n.),  that  he  joiiked  in  opposing 
the  indxilgence  shown  to  Lord  Strafford  by  Charles  in  dispenstog 
with  the  more  horrible  parts  of  the  sentexice  of  death— aa 
indulgence  afterwards  shown  to  Russell  himself — is  entirely 
unworthy  of  credence.    On  December  x8  he  moved  to  refuse 
supplies  until  the  king  passed  the  Exdusion  BilL    The  prince 
of  Orange  having  come  over  at  this  time,  there  was  a  tcndenqr 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition  leaders  to  accept  hh  endeavcura  10 
secure  a  compromise  on  the  exdusion  question.    RusscD,  how- 
ever, refused  to  give  way  a  hair's-breadth. 

On  the  a6th  of  March  i68x,  in  the  parliament  hdd  at  Oxford, 
Russell  again  seconded  the  Exdusion  BilL  Upon  the  dissolu* 
tion  he  retired  into  privacy  at  his  country  seat  of  Strattoo  ia 
Hampshire.  It  was,  however,  no  doubt  at  his  wish  that  kis 
chaplain  wrote  the  Life  of  Julian  tka  Apostate^  in  refdy  to  Dr 
Hickes's  sermons,  in  which  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  in  eztnme 
cases  was  defended.  In  the  wild  schemes  of  Shaftesbury  after 
the  dectioo  of  Tory  sheriffs  for  London  in  x6S3  he  had  no  diare; 
upon  the  violation  of  the  charters,  however,  in  1683,  he  begaa 
seriously  to  consider  as  to  the  best  means  of  resisting  the  govexih 
ment,  and  on  one  occasion  attended  a  meeting  at  which  tzeasoo, 
or  what  might  be  construed  as  treason,  was  talked.  *  Moomouiht 
E^x,  Hampden,  Sidney  and  Howiord  of  Escricfc  were  the 
prindpal  of  those  who  met  to  consult.  On  the  breaking  oat  ci 
the  Rye  House  Plot,  of  which  ndther  he,  Essex,  nor  Sidney  had 
the  slightest  knowledge,  he  was  accused  by  informers  of  pcocciv 
ing  his  assistance  to  raise  an  insurrection  and  compaa  the 
death  of  the  king.  Rdusing  to  attempt  to  escape,  he  to 
brought  before  the  council,  when  his  attendance  at  the  meetisj 
referred  to  was  charged  against  him.  He  was  sent  on  ihe 
26th  of  June  1683  to  the  Tower,  and,  looking  upon  himself  at 
a  dying  man,  betook  himself  wholly  to  preparation  for  death. 
Monmouth  offered  to  appear  to  take  his  trial,  if  thereby  he 
could  help  Russell,  and  Essex  refused  to  abscond  for  fear  of 
injuring  his  friend's  chance  ofjeacape.    Before  a  conuniltee  rf 
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the  council  Rtusell,  on  the  aSth  of  June,  acknowledged  his 
presence  at  the  meeting,  but  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  proposed 
Insurrection.  He  reserved  his  defence,  however,  until  his  trial. 
He  would  probably  have  saved  his  life  but  for  the  perjury  of 
Lord  Howard.  The  suicide  of  Essex,  the  news  of  which  was 
brought  into  court  during  the  trixil,  was  quoted  as  additional 
evidence  against  him,  as  pointing  to  the  certainty  of  Essex's 
guilt.  On  July  29  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  his  wife 
assisting  him  in  his  defence.  Evidence  was  given  by  an  in- 
former that,  while  at  Shaftesbury's  hiding-place  in  Wapping, 
Russell  had  joined  in  the  proposal  to  seize  the  king's  guard,  a 
charge  indignantly  denied  by  him  in  his  farewell  paper,  and 
that  he  was  one  -of  a  committee  of  six  appointed  to  prepare  the 
scheme  for  an  insurrection.  Howard,  too,  expressly  declared 
that  RusscU  had  urged  the  entering  into  communications 
with  Argyll  in  Scotland.  Howard's  perjury  is  clear  from 
other  witnesses,  but  the  evidence  was  accepted.  Russell  spoke 
with  spirit  and  dignity  in  his  own  defence,  and,  in  especial, 
vehemently  denied  that  he  had  ever  been  party  to  a  design 
so  wicked  and  so  foolish  as  those  of  the  murder  of  the  king  and 
of  rebellion.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  legality  of  the  trial, 
in  so  far  as  the  jurors  were  not  properly  qualified  and  the  law 
of  treason  was  shamefully  strained,  was  dem'ed  in  the  act  of 
z  William  &  Mary  which  annulled  the  attainder.  Hallam 
maintains  that  the  only  overt  act  of  treason  proved  against 
Russell  was  his  concurrence  in  the  project  of  a  rising  at  Taunton, 
which  he  denied,  and  which,  Ramsay  being  the  only  witness, 
was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction. 

Russell  was  sentenced  to  die.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
save  his  life.  The  old  earl  of  Bedford  offered  £50,000  or  £100,000, 
and  Monmouth,  Legge,  Lady  Ranelagh,  and  Rochester  added 
their  intercessions.  Russell  himself,  in  petitions  to  Charles  and 
James,  offered  to  live  abroad  if  his  life  were  spared,  and  never 
again  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  England.  He  refused,  however, 
to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  who  endeavoured 
to  make  him  grant  the  unlawfulness  of  resistance,  although  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  compliance  in  this  would  have  saved 
his  life.  He  drew  up,  with  Burnet's  assistance,  a  paljper  ton- 
taining  his  apology,  and  he  wrote  to  the  king  a  letter,  to  be 
<ielivered  after  his  death,  in  which  he  asked  Charles's  pardon 
for  any  wrong  he  had  done  him.  A  suggestion  of  escape  from 
Lord  Cavendish  he  refused.  He  behaved  with  his  usual  quiet 
cheerfulness  during  his  stay  in  the  Tower,  spending  his  last  day 
on  earth  as  he  had  intended  .to  spend  the  following  Sunday  if  he 
liad  reached  it.  He  received  the  sacrament  from  Tillotson,  and 
Burnet  twice  preached  to  him.  Having  supped  with  his  wife, 
the  parting  from  whom  was  his  only  great  trial,  he  slept  peace- 
fully, and  spent  the  last  morning  in  devotion  with  Burnet.  He 
^ent  to  the  place  of  execution  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  with 
periect  calmness,  which  was  preserved  to  the  hst.  He  died  on 
the  2ist  of  July  1683,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His 
attainder  was  reversed  in  1689,  and  his  son  Wriothesley  tx68o- 
X71  x)  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  2nd  duke  of  Bedford  in  2700. 

A  true  and  moderate  summing-up  of  hb  character  will  be  found 
in  his  Lt/r,  by  Lord  John  Russell  (1  Sao).  (O.  A.) 

RUSSEU  OF  KILU)WEN,  CHARLES  RUSSELU  Bakon 
(183  2-1 900),  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  was  bom  at  Newry, 
county  Down,  on  the  xoth  of  November  2832.  He  was  the 
elder  son  of  Arthur  Russell,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman, 
vtfho  was  engaged  in  commerce  and  brewing  in  Newry.  Edu- 
<cated  first  at  Belfast,  afterwards  in  Newry,  and  finally  at  St 
Vincent's  College,  Castleknock,  Dublin,  in  1849,  he  was  articled 
to  a  firm  of  solicitors  in  Newry.  In  1854  he  was  admitted, 
And  began  to  practise  his  profession.  Disturbances  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Orangemen  were  at  that  time  prevalent 
in  this  part  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  legal  proceedings  which 
ensued  at  quarter  and  petty  sessions  young  Russell  distinguished 
himself  as  a  bold  and  skilful  advocate  in  the  cause  of  his 
co-religionists.  The  poUtical  zeal  which  always  formed  an 
important  element  in  Russell's  character  happily  harmonized 
-with  these  professional  duties.  After  practising,  however,  for 
-Cwo  years,  be  determined  to  seek  a  wider  field  for  his  abilities, 


and  to  become  a  barrister  in  England.  It' was  it  w!se  ambition, 
early  conceived  by  young  Russell,  stimulated  by  his- present 
success,  end  encouraged  by  the  counsel  of  at  least  one  competent 
adviser.  Judge  Jones,  who  was  much  impressed  by  Russell's 
ability  in  the  conduct  of  a  case  at  the  Newry  quarter  sessions. 
He  beUeved,  moreover,  that  to  succeed  at  the  Irish  bar  he  would 
have'  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  to  "  swallow  his  convictions.'' 
With  this  end  in  view  Russell,  whilst  still  practising  and  residing, 
in  Belfast,  became  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
matriculated  there  in  x8ss,  and  pa^ed  examinations  from 
tune  to  time,  but  did  not  wait  to  become  a  graduate.  In  1856- 
he  went  to  London  and  became  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
In  x8s8  he  married,  in  Belfast,  Ellen,  the  eldest  daughter  o€ 
Dr  MulhoUand,  a  physician  of  distinction  in  that  city.  la 
x8s9  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  after  gaining  by  examination 
a  first-class  honour  certificate,  and  joined  the  Northern  Circuit. 
Except  some  valuable  introductions  to  friends  in  London  and 
Liverpool,  which  his  uncle,  the  president  of  Maynooth,  had 
given  to  him,  Russell  brou^t  to  the  work  of  his  profession  no 
external  aids.  He  had  to  rely  upon  himself.  But  the  equip- 
ment was  sufficienL  A  well-built  frame;  a  strong,  striking 
face,  with  broad  forehead,  keen  grey  eyes,  and  a  full  and  sensitive 
mouth;  a  voice  which,  though  not  musical,  was  rich,  and 
responded  well  to  strong  emotions,  whether  of  indignation, 
or  scorn,  or  pity;  an  amazing  power  of  concentrating  thought; 
an  intelliectual  grasp,  promptly  seizing  the  real  points  of  the 
most  entangled  case,  and  rejecting  all  that  was  secondary,  or 
petty,  or  irrelevant;  a  faculty  of  lucid  and  forcible  expression, 
which,  without  literary  omateness  or  grace  of  style,  could  on 
fit  occasions  rise  to  impassioned  eloquence — all  these  things 
Russell  had.  But  beyond  and  above  all  these  was  his  immense 
personality,  an  embodiment  of  energetic  will  which  riveted 
attention,  dominated  his  audience,  and  bore  down  opposition. 
His  successful  advocacy  in  the  Colin  Campbell  divorce  case  in 
x886,  and  his  famous  cross-examination  of  hostile  witnesses 
and  still  more  famous  speech  before  the  Pamell  Commission  in 
x888,  afforded  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  Russell's  character- 
isticpowers.  He  was  iK>t  a  learned  lawyer  in  the  senft  in  which 
WiUes,  or  Mellisb,  or  Blackburn  were  learned  lawyers;  he  did 
not  possess  the  fine  legal  acumen  of  his  great  contemporaiy, 
Herschell;  but  he  had  a  sufficient  apprehension  of  legal  prin- 
dpies. ,  He  handled  a  point  of  law  with  telling  directness  and 
force.  His  argument  as  the  leading  counsel  for  Great  Britain 
in  the  Bering  Sea  Arbitration  in  1893,  and  his  address  at  Saratoga 
Springs  on  International  Law  and  International  Arbitration  in 
August  X896,  were  expositbns  of  law  in  its  practical  application 
to  matters  of  state  which  the  most  learned  jurist  must  admirft 
for  their  thoroughness  and  perspicuity. 

Russell's  success,  after  he  joined  the  Northern  Circuit,  did 
not,  of  course,  come  to  him  at  once.  For  some  time  his  work 
in  court  was  principally  in  the  Court  of  Passage  at  Liverpool, 
which  iit  regularly  attended  from  London.  He  wrote  a  book 
on  its  procedure,  which. was  published  in  1862.  This  ancient 
local  court,  possessing  both  common  law  and  Admiralty  juris- 
diction, had  as  its  presiding. judge — then  styled  "assessor"— 
an  eminent  leader  of  the  Northern  Circiut,  Mr  Edward  James. 
Substantial  «>mmerdal  cases  were  tried  there,  and  of  these 
Russell  soon  had  a  goodly  portion.  Steadily,  and,  for  a  barrister, 
speedily,  Russell's  fortune  grew.  His  biographer,  Mr  Barry 
O'Brien,  has  given,  in  The  Life  of  Lord  Russeil  ofKiUcwen  (1901), 
an  account  of  Russell's  fees,  which  shows  that  they  were, 
in  round  figures:  in  1859,  £1x7;  in  1862,  £1016;  in  x866, 
£2367;  and  in  X870,  £423a  At  the  beginning  of  this  period 
Russell  wrote  occasionally  for  the  newspapers,  and  espedally 
for  the  Irish  press.  From  early  boyhood  onwards  he  maintained 
a  keen  interest  in  poUtics,  and  pre-eminently  in  the  public  affairs 
of  Ireland.  In  1859  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Catholic  in  the  Workhouse,  and  an  article  from  his  pen  is  to  be 
found  in  The  Dublin  Review,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  497.  His  legal  work 
was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  north  of  England.  He  was 
employed  at  the  Guildhall  and  elsewhere  by  solicitors  of  position 
in  the  City  of  London.    He  was  one  of  the  counsel  engaged  ia. 
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the  Windham  lunaty  case  in  1861,  and  in  the  action  of  Saurin  v. 
Starr  in  1869.  In  1865  be  argued  in  ex  parte  Chavasse  before 
Lord  Westbury,  L.C.,  and  soon  afterwards  was  honoured  by  him 
with  the  offer  of  a  county  court  judgeship. 

In  187  a  Russell  took  **  silk,"  and  from  that  date  for  some 
time  he  divided  the  best  leading  work  of  the  circuit  with  Holker, 
Herschell  and  Pope.  In  1874  Holker  became  solicitor- 
general  in  the  Conservative  administration.  In  18S0  Herschell 
accepted  the  same  office  in  a  Liberal  ministry,  and  about  the 
same  time  Pope  practically  left  the  circuit,  to  become  in  a  short 
time  one  of  the  most  successful  advocates  at  the  parliamentary 
bar.  Russell's  success  as  a  Q.C.  during  tiiis  period  of  his  career 
was  prodigious.  He  excelled  in  the  conduct  alike  of  com- 
mercial cases  and  of  those  involving,  as  he  used  to  say, "  a 
human  interest,"  although  undoubtedly  it  was  the  latter  which 
more  attracted  him.  He  was  seen  to  the  least  advantage  in 
cases  tvhich  involved  technical  or  scientific  detail.  If  his 
advocacy  suffered  a  defeat,  however,  it  was  never  an  inglorious 
defeat.  Those  who  were  on  the  Northern  Circuit  at  the  time 
will  not  easily  forget  the  case  of  Dixon  v.  Flimsol^t.  libel  action 
brought  by  a  Liverpool  shipowner  against  Mr  S.  Plimsoll — tried 
before  Baron  Amphlett  and  a  Liverpool  special  jury,  in  which 
Holker  won  a  notable  victory  for  the  defendant;  or  NuttaU  v. 
WUde^  a  breach  of  promise  action,  in  which  Pope  led  brilliantly 
for  the  successful  plaintiff,  and  Russell's  speech  for  the  defence 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  point  of  passion  and  pathos  that  was 
ever  heard  upon  the  Northern  Circuit.  At  the  same  time,  with 
all  his  fighting  power,  Russell  was  eminently  a  sagacious  adviser. 
No  barrister  knew  better  how  and  when  to  settle  a  case,  where 
the  client's  true  interest  called  for  a  settlement. 

In  z88o  a  new  phase  of  Russell's  arduous  life  began.  He 
was  returned  to  parliament  as  an  independent  Liberal  member 
for  Dundalk,  a  constituency  which  he  had  twice  before  un- 
successfully contested.  From  that  time  forward  until  his 
appointment  to  a  lordship  of  appeal  in  succession  to  Lord 
Bo  wen  in  1894,  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons:  for  Dundalk 
until  1885,  and  afterwards  for  South  Hackney,  where  he  was 
returned  as  the  Liberal  member  on  four  successive  occasions — 
once  in  1885,  twice  in  1886,  and  again  in  1892.  The  entrance 
into  parliament  laid  upon  Russell's  time  and  labour  a  heavy 
additional  tax.  His  was  a  nature  which  could  not,  in  work  or 
even  in  pleasure,  be  content  to  do  anything  lightly  or  by  halves. 
He  was  essentially  a  man  of  action;  intensity — at  times  almost 
fierce  intensity — both  of  purpose  and  of  devotion  to  its  fulfil- 
ment characterized  everything  he  did.  Upon  such  a  man 
parliamentary,  life  between  1880  and  1894  necessarily  entailed 
a  severe  strain.  During  the  whole  of  this  epoch,.,  in  home  affairs, 
Irish  business  almost  monopolized  the  political  stage;  and 
Russell  was  Irish  to  the  core.  From  1880  to  1886,  as  a  private 
member,  and  as  the  attorney-general  in  Mr  Gladstone's  ad- 
ministrations of  1886  and  1892,  he  worked  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  Liberal  policy  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Ireland 
as  few  men  except  Russell  could  or  would  work.  He  never 
spared  himself.  After  a  long  day  in  the  turmoil  of  the  courts, 
he  cheerfully  gave  a  long  evening  to  a  distant  and  often,  from 
the  standpoint  of  personal  notoriety,-  an  obscure,  platform. 
His  position  throughout  was  dear  and  consistent.  Before 
1886  on  several  occasions  he  supported  the  action  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  party.  He  opposed  coercion,  .voted  for  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance,  advocated  the  release  of  [>olitical  prisoners 
and  voted  for  the  Maamtrasna  inquiry.  He  wrote  to  the  DaUy 
Telegraph  a  series  of  letters  on  the  Irish  land  question,  which 
were  afterwards  published  (1889)  in  a  collected  form.  But  he 
never  became  a  member  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  or  of  the 
Parnellite  party;  he  was  elected  at  Dundalk  as  an  independent 
Liberal,  and  such  be  remained.  He  was  proud  of  the  kingdom 
in  whose  might  and  glory  Ireland  could  claim  so  large  a  part; 
and  when,  as  attorney-general  in  the  Gladstone  administration, 
he  warmly  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  subordinate  parlia- 
ment in  Ireland,  he  did  so  because  he  sought  the  amelioration 
and  not  the  destruction  of  Ireland's  relations  with  the  rest  of 
that  kingdom.    "  I  am  absolutely  opposed,"  he  said  {Jke  Life 


of  Lord  RusseU  of  KiUowcn,  p.  194)  to  the  Sooth  Hackney 
voters,  "  to  separation;  but,  reserving  imperial  coatrol  on  aO 
imperial  questions,  I  think  Irishmen  on  Irish  soil  should  have 
the  power  of  dealing  in  the  way  which  aeems  best  to  them 
with  all  questions  that  concern  them."  It  is  imponble  to 
say  that  Russell's  success  in  the  House  of  Commont, 
considerable  as  it  was,  was  comparable  to  his  sacexm  as  aa 
advocate  in  the  courts  of  justice.  He  wa»  listened  to,  always 
with  respect  and  often  with  admiration,  but  he  was  not  made 
for  a  debater;  and  the  position  of  a  law  officer  has  generally 
not  proved  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  pariiamenujry 
eminence.  In  great  public  affairs  the  law  officer  advises  and 
suppoits,  but  not  for  him  is  the  ^ry  of  initiating  public  policy. 

JlusscU's  parliamentary  duties,  fujly  as  he  discharged  thea, 
first  as  a  private  member  and  afterwards  as  attoroey-gencr^ 
were  not  allowed  by  him  to  obstxuct  his  professional  career. 
He  rapidly  became  in  London  what  he  was  already  in  Lanca- 
shire, the  favourite  leader  in  nisi  prius  actions.  The  list  of 
causes  c&ibres  in  the  period  1880-94  is  really  a  record  of 
Russell's  cases,  and,  for  a  great  part,  of  Ru»cU*s  victories 
The  best  known  of  the  exceptions  from  the  latter  category 
was  the  h'bd  action  Bdt-y.  Lowes  in  1882,  which,  after  a  trial 
before  Baron  Huddleston  and  a  special  jury  lasting  more  than 
forty  days,  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  fc**  whoa 
Sir  Hardingc  Giffard  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Hakbaiy) 
appeared  as  leading  counsel.  The  triumph  of  his  ciient  in 
the  Colin  Campbell  divorce  suit  in  x886  afforded  pofaaps  tl» 
most  briUiant  instance  of  Russell's  forensic  capacity  in  priv^e 
litigation.  His  fees  in  1885,  the  year  before  he  became  attOTocy^ 
general,  amounted  to  nearly  £1 7,000.  More  important,  however, 
as  well  as  more  famous,  than  any  of  his  successes  in  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law  during  this  period  were  his  performanoes  as  sn 
advocate  in  two  pubh'c  transactions  of  mark  in  British  hiaory. 
The  first  of  these  in  point  of  date  was  the  PameU  CMnmissioa 
of  1888-90,  in  which  Sir  Charles  Russell  appeared  as  kadiag 
counsel  for  Mr  Parnell.  The  commission  fadd  its  first  sitting 
on  the  22nd  of  October  x888,  and  presented  its  report  in  Feb- 
ruary 1890.  In  April  1889,  after  63  sittings  of  the  commissioiL, 
in  the  course  of  which  340  witnesses  had  been  ezamiaed.  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  who  had  already  destro3red  the  chief  persor^ 
charge  against  Mr  PameU  by  a  brilliant  cros-examinatioo,  in 
which  he  proved  it  to  have  been  based  upon  a  foi^gery.  noade 
his  great  opening  speech  for  the  defence.  It  lasted  several 
days,  and  concluded  on  the  12th  of  April  This  speech,  besides 
its  merit  as  a  wonderful  piece  of  advocacy,  possesses  permaoent 
value  as  an  historical  survey  of  the  Iri^  question  daring  tl« 
last  century,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Irish  LiberaL  It 
was  in  the  same  year  published  after  careful  revisioQ  by  its 
author  (1889).  The  second  public  transaction  was  the  Bering 
Sea  Arbitration,  held  in  Paris  in  1893.  Sir  Charles  Rnss^il, 
then  attorney-general,  with  Sir  Richard  Webster  (afterwards 
Lord  Alverstone,  L.C.J.) ,  was  the  leading  counsel  for  Great 
Britain.  Russell,  in  the  course  of  his  very  powerful  arguxnear 
before  the  tribunal,  maintained  the  proposition,  which  be  afzin 
handled  in  his  Saratoga  address  to  the  American  Bar  Assodaitoa 
in  1896,  that  "  international  law  is  neither  more  ncr  less  than 
what  civilized  nations  have  agreed  shall  be  btndiitg  00  ooe 
another  as  international  law."  The  award  was,  substantiaL'y. 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  In  recognition  of  their  distinguished 
services,  the  queen  bestowed  upon  both  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives  of  Great  Britain  the  honour  of  the  grand  cross  of 
St  Michael  and  St  George. 

In  1894  Ru»ell's  career  as  an  advocate  ended.  A  judgesido. 
if  he  had  wished  it,  had  been  within  his  reach  twelve  years 
before.  In  1894,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Bowen,  he  aocrpced 
the  position  of  a  lord  of  appeal.  A  month  later  he  was  appointed 
lord  chief  justice  of  England  in  succession  to  Lord  Coleridiie, 
to  whose  memory  he  devoted  in  the  following  September  a  paper 
in  the  North  American  Renew.  To  the  discharge  of  his  func- 
tions as  a  judge  Russell  brout^t  with  him  all  the  qualities  of 
intellect  and  character  which  had  made  him  so  eminent  as  an 
advocate,  and  their  greatness  was  not  less  cooapicuous  in  his 
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new  posllion.    Brief  as.  was  his  tenure  of  the  office,  he  proved 
himself  well  worthy  of  it.    He  was  dignified  without  pompous- 
oess,  quick  without  being  irritable,   and  masterful .  without 
tyranny.    He  was  scrupulously  punctual.    Suitors  and  hearers 
could  not   but   be   impressed   by   the   manifest   determina- 
tion of  the  lord  chief  justice  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  to  do 
so  without  waste  of  time.   If  this  was  a  fault,  it  was  that 
of  excessive  zeal  for  despatch.    When,  occasionally,  there  were 
flashes  of  impatience,  they  were  elicited  by  the  exhibition,  as 
he  deemed  it,  of  want  of  preparation,  or  slovenliness,  or  ver- 
bosity on  the  part  of  the  advocate  before  him.     Even  the 
youngest  and  most  obscure  practitioner  could  always  count 
upon  the  assiduous  attention  of  the  lord  chief  justice  to  a 
pertinent  and  thoughtful  argument.     In  1896  Lord  Russell 
(Pollock  B.  and  Hawkins  J.  being  on  this  occasion  his  colleagues 
on  the  bench)  presided  at  the  trial  at  bar  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Jameson  Raid.     It  was  a  state  trial  of  grave    importance. 
Russell's  conduct  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  much  popular  exdtement, 
was  by  itself  sufficient  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a  great 
judge.    One  other  event  at  least  in  his  career  while  lord  chief 
justice  deserves  a  record,  namely,  his  share  in  the  Venezuela 
Arbitration  in  iSgg.    Lord  HersdieU,  who  had  been  nominated 
to  act  with  Lord  Justice  Collins  (afterwards  Master  of  the 
Rolls),  as  a  British  representative  on  the  Comlnission  of  Arbitra- 
tion, of  which  the  distinguished  Russian  jurist  M.  Martens 
was  president,  died  somewhat. suddenly  in  America  before  the 
beginning  of  the  proceedings.    The  lord  chief  justice  accepted 
the  invitation  to  take  the  vacant  plac6,  and  perfonned  his 
very  onerous  duty  with  conspicuous  ability. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  the  bench  or  as  ap  international  judge 

that  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  sought,  during  the  last  years  of 

his  busy  life,  to  do  service  to  his  country.     He  signalized 

his  zeal  as  a  law  reformer  by  the  public  advocacy  of  radical 

changes  in  the  system  of  legal  education  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 

and  by  the  promotion  of  measures  to  put  down  the  vice  of 

secret  and  illicit  commissions  in  commercial  and  business  life. 

On  the  former  subject  he  delivered  in  1895  an  address  in 

Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Legal 

Education,  which  was  afterwards  printed  and  published.    In 

1891;,  dealing  with  the  latter  question,  he  introduced  in  the 

House  of  Lords  a  bill,  which  had  its  first  reading.    He  again 

introduced  a  bill  in  the  session  of  1900,  which  was  read  a 

second   time,   but   did   not   become    law:     On   the   loth   of 

August    1900   the  great   advocate   and   great  judge  passed 

quietly  away  at  his  London  readence,  after  a  short  illness  due 

to  an  internal  malady. 

In  private  as  in  public  life  Russell  was  always  strenuous, 
and  most  attracted  by  things  that  called  for  the  exercise  of 
activity,  whether  bodily  or  intellectual.  Inaction  he  disliked 
both  for  himself  and  in  others.  Though  not  an  athlete,  he 
took  an  interest  in  manly  pastimes:  he  was  fond  of  riding  and 
of  breeding  horses;  he  liked  being  on  the  racecourse;  and  he 
enjoyed  jgames,  both  of  skill  and  of  chance.  A  student  of  books 
be  was  not;  he  could  lay  no  daim  to  wide  learning  or  elegant 
scholarship;  but  he  co^d  appreciate  a  good  book;  he  was 
/ersed  in  Shakespeare;  and  he  knew  and  loved  the  poetry 
ind  the  songs  of  his  native  land.  When  he  wrote,  his  style, 
nornate,  clear  and  forcible,  rejected  the  character  of  his 
bought.  .  He  was  a  staunch  and  sjrmpathetic  friend,  ever 
eady,  in  an  unostentatious  way,  to  help,  where  help  was  really 
leedcd.  While  he  undoubtedly  exhibited  at  times,  chiefly 
luring  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  a  certain  brusqueness  and 
mpctuousness  of  speech  and  demeanour,  those  who  came 
nto  contact  with  him  recognized  that  such  occasional  out- 
ursts  nevef  sprang  from  any  desire  to  hurt,  or  from  any 
nkindness  of  disposition.  In  his  contests  at  the  bar  he 
ever  made  an  enemy.  He  was  a  strong  man,  and  he  liked 
3  have  his  way;  but  he  was  also  large-hearted  and  without 
tinge  of  rancour  in  his  disposition.  He  was  never  offended 
y.  opposition.  Whikt  he  did  not  himself  shine  as  a  wit  or  a 
uroorist  in  conversation  or  in  after-dinner  oratory,  he  heartily 
ijoyed  fun  and  humour  in  others;  .and,  wherever  he  was,  the 


force  and  distinctness  of  his  personality  never  failed  to  impress 
his  company.  Probably  no  English  lawyer  ever  excited  abroad 
the  admiration  which  was  accorded  to  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen, 
alike  on  the-  continent  of  Europe  and  in  America.  To  the 
United  States  he  paid  two  visits,  the  first  in  1883  and  the 
second  in  1896.  On  both  occasions  he  won  golden  opinions, 
which  were  manifested  in  widespread  and  warm  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  regret  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen  passed  across  the  Atlantic.  Between  1894 
and  1897  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  honoris  causa  from  the  universities  of  Dublin, 
Edinburgh  and  Cambridge,  and  from  the  Laval  imiversity, 
(^ebec.  In  2892  he  was  treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn.^  He  left 
surviving  him,  besides  his  widow,  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 
His  sister  Katherine  (in  religion.  Sister  Mary  Baptist  Joseph), 
pioneer  sister  of  mercy  in  California,  had  died  two  years  before 
at  San  Frandsco.  (W.  R.  K.) 

RUSSELL  OF  THORNHAUGH,  WILLIAM,  ist  Bakon 
(c.  X558-2613),  En^h  soldier,,  wai  a  younger  son  of  Francis 
RusseO,  snd  earl  of  Bedford,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
Collie^,  Oxford.  After  spending  a  few  years  abroad,  he  went 
to  Ireland  in  1580,  and  having  seen  some  service  in  that  country 
he  was  knighted  in  September  1581.  In  1585  he  joined  the 
English  forces  in  the  Netherkinds,  being  made  lieutenant-general 
of  cavalry;  in  September  1586  he  so  distinguished  himself 
at  Zutphen  that  the  .Spaniards  pronounced  him  "  a  devil  and 
not  a  tean  ";  and  in  1587  he  became  governor  of  Flushing 
in  succession  to  his  late  friend.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  differed 
with  the  estates  of  Holland  and  with  his  superior,  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Eresby;  consequently,  on  his  own  initiative, 
he  was  recalled  to  En^and  in  July  1588.  In  May  1594  Russell 
was  made  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  place  of  Sir  WilUam  Fitz- 
William.  He  relieved  EnniskiQen,  but  his  attempts  to  capture 
the  insurgent  leaders,  Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  Fiagh 
MacHugh  O'Byme,  came  to  nothing.  In  May  1595  Sir  John 
Norris  landed  in  Irdand,  his  orders  being  to  help  the  lord  deputy 
iQ  his  difficult  task.  Russell  wa^  somewhat  chagrined  at  the 
choice,  as  he  and  Norris  were  not  very  good  friends,  but  for  a 
short  time  they  acted  together  against  the  rebels  in  the  N. 
of  Ireland.  Russell  then  led  an  expedition  into  Connaught, 
but  soon  he  and  Norris  were  at  variance.  Having  captured 
O'Byme  in  May  z  597,  Russell  laid  down  his  office  and  left  Ireland 
later  in  the  month.  In  1603  he  was  created  Baron  Russell 
of  Thomhaugh,  and  he  died  on  the  9th  of  August  1613.  In 
X627  his  only  son  Francis  succeeded  his  cousin  Edward  as 
4th  eari  of  Bedford. 

Russell's  Journal  of  hSa  doings  In  Ireland  is  in  the  Carew  MSS., 
and  many  of  his  letters  are  in  the  British  Museum.  See  J.  H. 
Wiffen,  Historical  Memoirs  of  tJu  House  of  Russdl  (1833),  and 
R.  BagweU,  Ireland  under  the  Tudors,  vol.  Ui.  (1890). 

RUSSIA  (Rossiya),  the  general  name  for  the  European  and 
Asiatic  dominions  of  the  "  Tsar  of  All  the  Russias."  Although 
the  name  is  thus  correctly  applied,  both  in  English  and  Russian, 
to  the  whole  area  -of  the  Russian  empire,  its  application  is 
often  limited,  no  less  correctly,  to  European. Russia,  or  even  to 
European  Russia  exclusive  of  Finland  and  Poland;  The  use  of 
the  name  in  its  mosi  comprehensive  sense  dates  only  from  the 
expansion  of  the  empire  in  the  19th  century;  to  the  historian 
who  writes  of  the  earlier  growth  of  the  empire,  Russia  means,  at 
most,  Russia  in  Europe,  or  Muscovy,  as  it  was  usually  called 
until  the  z8th  century,  from  Moscow,  its  andent  capital. 
The  origin  of  the  term  "  Russia  "  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  is  certainly  derived,  through  Rossiya,  from  Slavonic 
Rus  or  Ros  (Byzantine  Tws  or  Towoi),  a  name  first  given 
to  the  Scandinavians,  who  founded  a  principality  on  the 
Dnieper  in  the  9th  century;  and  afterwards  extended  to 
the  collection  of  Russian  states  of  which  this  principality 
formed  the  nucleus.  The  word  Rus,  in  former  times  wron^y 
connected  with  the  tribal  name  Rhoxolani,  is  more  probably 
derived  from  Ruotsi,  a. Finnish  name  for  the  Swedes,  which 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  .the  Swedish  fotksmenn,  "  lowen  " 
or  "seafarers."^ 
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(PHYSICAL  FEATURES 


I.  The  Russian  Expibx 
The  Russian ' empire  stretches  over  a  vast' tertitory  in 
£.  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  with  an  area  exceeding  8,660,000  sq.  m., 
or  one-sixth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  (one  twenty-third 
of  its  whole  superficies).  It  is,  however,  but  thinly  peopled 
on  the  average,  including  only  one-twelfth  of  th6  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  cold. and 
temperate  zones.  In  Novaya  Zemlya  and  the  Taimyr  peninsula, 
it  projects  within  the  Arctic  Circle  as  far  as  77°  6'  and  77°  40' 
N.  respectively;  while  its  S.  extremities-  reach  38"  50'  in 
Armenia,  35"  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  42*  30'  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific.  To  the  W.  it  advances  as  far  as  20*  40' 
E.  in  Lapland,  17*  in  Poland,  and  29°  42'  on  the  Black  Sea; 
and  its  E.  limit — East  Cape  on  the  Bering  Strait — is  in  igi**  £. 
The  White,  Barents  and  Kara  Seas  of  the  Arctic  bound 
it  on  the  N.,  and  the  northern  Pacific — that  is,  the  Seas  of 
Bering,  Okhotsk  and  Japan — botmds  it  on  the  £. 
The  Baltic,  with  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  limits 
it  on  the  N.W.;  and  two  sinuous  lines  of  land  frontier 
separate  it  respectively  from  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  N.W. 
and  from  .Prussia,  Austria  and  Rumania'  on  the  W.  On  the 
S.  and  E.  the  frontier  has  changed  frequently  according  to 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  empire  under  the  pressure 
of  poKtical  exigency  and  expedience.  The  Black  Sea  is  the 
principal  demarcating  feature  on  the  S.  of  European  Russia. 
On  the  W.  side  of  that  sea  the  S.  frontier  touches  the  Danube 
for  some  120  m.;  on  the  E.  side  of  the  same  sea  it  zigzags 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  utilizing  the  liver  Aras 
(Araxes)  for  part  of  the  distance.  As  the  Caspian  is  virtually 
a  Russian  sea,  Persia  may  be  said  to  form  the  next  link  in  the 
S  boundary  of  the  Russian  empire,  followed  by  Afghanistan. 
On  the  Pamirs  Russia  has  since  1885  been  conterminous  with 
British  India  (Kashmir);  but  the  boundary  then  swings  away 
N.  round  Chinese  Turkestan  and  the  N".  side  of  Mongolia,  and, 
since  1904-5,  it  has  skirted  theN.  of  Manchuria,  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  river  Amur.  As  thus  traced,  the  boundary  in 
Central  Asia  includes  the  two  khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva, 
which,  though  nominally  protected  states,  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  integral  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  But  it 
excludes  Manchuria,  with  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  and  Port 
Arthur,  upon  which  Russia  only  placed  her  grasp  in  1898-99, 
a  grasp  which  she  was  compelled  by  Japan  to  release  after 
the  war  of  1904-5.  The  total  length  of  the  frontier  line  of 
the  Russian  empire  by  land  is  2800  m.  in  Europe,  an4  nearly 
tOfOoo  m.  in  Asia,,  and  by  sea  over  11,000  m.  in  Europe  and 
between  19,000  and  20,000  m.  in  Asia. 

'  Russia  has  no  oceanic  possessions;  her  islands  are  all 
.appendages  of  the  mainland  to  which  they  belong.  Such 
^^^  are  Karlo,  East  Kvarken,  the  Aland  archipelago, 
.aiutffc  Daga,  and  Osel  or  Oesel  in  the  Baltic  Sea;  Novaya 
:ZemIya,  with  Kolguyev  and  Vaigach,  in  the  Barents  Sea;  the 
Solovetski  Islands  in  the  White  Sea;  the  New  Siberian 
archipelago,  Wrangel  Land  and  Bear  Islands,  off  the  Siberian 
•coast;  the  Commander  Islands  off  Kamchatka;  the  Shantar 
Islands  and  the  N.  of  Sakhalin  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  The 
Aleutian  archipelago  was  sold  to  the  United  States  in  1867, 
together  with  Alaska,  and  in  1875  the  Kurile  Islands  were  ceded 
to  Japan. 

If  the  border  regions,  that  is,  two  narrow  belts,  on  the  N. 
and  S.,  be  left  out  of  accoimt,  a  striking  uniformity  of  physical 
Leading  feature  prevails  throughout  the  whole  vast  extent 
pkykml  of  the  Russian  empire.  High  plateaus  like  that  of 
t-tmrtt,  Pamir  (the  "Roof  of  the  World")  and  Armenia, 
and  lofty  mountain  chains  like  the  snow-<dad  Caucasus,  the  Alai, 
the  Tian-shan,  the  Sayan  Mountains,  exist' only  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  empire. 

.  Viewed  broadly,  the  Rus^an  empire  may  be  said  to  occupy 
the  territories  to  the  N.W.  of  the  great  plateau  formation 
PMmw  of  the  old  continent — the  backbone  of  Asia — which 
tormaiioa  Stretches  with  decreasing  sJtitude  and  width  from 
lAMim.  tjje  i,jg|j  tableland  of  Tibet  and  Pamir  to  the  k>wer 
plateaus  of  Mongolia,  and  thence  N.E.  through  the  Vitim 


region  to  the  farthest  eztxemity  <rf  Asia.  Thus  it  conssts 
of  the  immense  plains  and  flat  lands  which  extend  bcti 
the  plateau  formation  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  including  the 
of  parallel  chains  and  hilly  spurs  which  skirt  the  former 
region  on  the  N.W.  And  jt  is  only  to  tbe  E.  of  Lake  Baikal 
that  it  climbs  up  on  to  the  plateau,  from  which  it  dfsrmds 
again  before  it  reaches  the  Padfic 

Thu  i^teau  formation — the  oldest  geological  contioeat  of  Asa- 
being  unfit  for  agricuhure  and  for  the  most  pan  uiuuitcd  for  per- 
manent settlement,  while  its  oceanic  slopes  hkve  from  the  davn  cf 
history  been  occupied  by  a  relatively  dense  population,  feng  pre- 
vented Slav  colonization  from  reaching  the  nafic  The  RitviriM 
chanced  to  crocs  it  in  the  17th  century  at  its  narrowest  and  most 
N.  part,  and  thus  struck  the  Padfic  on  the  fooy  aiMl  fioam  diores 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk;  but  two  centuries  dapsed  ere,  after  cokMBzic$ 
the  depressions  around  Lake  Baikal,  they  crossed  over  the  piazesa 
in  a  more  aental  cone  and  descended  to  the  Pacific  by  the  Amur. 
After  that  they  spread  rapidly  S.,  up  to  the  neariy  uninhabited  vaAry 
of  the  Usuri,  to  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Pttcr  the  Great,  la  t>e 
S.W.  higher  portions  of  the  plateau  formation  the  empire  has  only 
comparatively  recently  planted  its  foot  on  the  Pamir,  and  it  «» 
only  a  few  years  eariier  that  it  established  itself  firmly  on  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia. 

A  btpad  belt  of  hilly  tracts — in  every-respect  alpine  in  character, 
and  displaying  the  same  variety  of  climate  aikl  organic  life  as  alpine 
tracts  usually  do — skirts  the  plateau  (ormatiott  throughout 
its  entire  length  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  forming  an  mter> 
mediate  region  between  the  plateau  and  the  puins.  The 
Caucasus,  the  Elburz,  the  Kopet-dagh  and  Faropamisoa,  *^ 
the  intricate  and  imperfectly  known  network  of  mountuas  W.  cf 
the  Pamir,  the  Tian-shan  and  the  Ala-tau  mountain  reswns,  aad 
farther  N.E.  the  Altai,  the  still  unnamed  comfrfex  of  the  Mjmimb^ 
Mountains,  the  intricate  mountain-chains  bC  Sayan,  with  those  of 
the  Olekma,  Vitim  and  Aldan  all  arranged  e»  ichdtm — the  fonaer 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  the  others  from  S.W.  to  N£.--alI  ther 
belone  to  the  same  alpine  bdt  that  borders  the  plateau  ffom  end  to 
end  of  the 


The  flat  lands  which  extend  from  tho  base  of  the  Aliwne  footUQs 
to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  assume  the  character  cither  ef 
dry  deserts,  as  in  the  Aral-Caspiah  depression,  or  of  low 
tablelands,   as  in  central    Russia  and   E.   Siberia,    ol 

lacustrine  regions  in  N.W.  Russia  and  Finland,  or  of  marshy 

prairies  in  W.  Siberia,  and  of  tundras  in  the  iu  N.  Throiq^toiit 
the  whole  of  this  vast  area,  thdr  monotooous  Mnfacxs  are 
diversified  by  only  a  few,  and,  for  the  most  part,  low,  hiUy  tracts. 
Recently  emerged  from  the  Post-Pliooeoe  sea,  or  fneed  from 
their  mantle  ci  ice,  they  petaistelitly  maintain  the  adf-Asie 
features  over  immense  areas;  and  the  few  portioas  that  rise 
above  the  general  elevation  have  more  the  character  of  fara^  aad 
gentle  sweUings  than  of  mountain-chains.    Of  thia  cius  are  tlw 


swampy  plateaus  of  the  Kola  peninsula,  sloping  gently  &  to  the 
lacustnne  region  of  Finland  and  N.W.  Russia;  the  Valdai  taUe- 
lands,  where  all  the  great  rivers  of  Russia  take  their  rise;  the  braad 
and  gently  sloping  meridiorud  belt  of  the  Ural  Moavtains:  aad 
lactlv  the  Taimyr,  Tunguska  and  Verkhoyansk  ranges  in  SAwris, 
whicli,  notwithstanding  their  sub- Arctic  position,  do  not  reach  the 
snow-Iine.  The  picturesque  Bureya  Mountains  above  the  Amur, 
the  forest-dad  Sikhota-ahn  on  the  Padfic.  and  the  volcanic  diaiu 
of  Kamchatka  bdong,  however,  to  quite  another  orograsfaial 
construction,  bdng  the  border-ridges  of  the  terraces  by  wk^  tke 
great  plateau  formation  descends  to  the  depths  of  the  Padfic  Ooeaa. 

It  is  owing  to  these  leading  orographical  featuiea-^divined  by 
Cari  Ritter,  out  only  recently  ascertained  and  estaUished  as  iatx 
by  geonaf^ical  research — inaX,  so  many  of  the  great  _ 
rivers  01  the  old  continent  are  comprised  within  the  hmita  **•** 
of  the  Russian  empire.  Taking  their  rise  on  the  plateaa  fonnatioa, 
or  in  its  outskirts,  they  flow  first  along  lofty  long^udinal  vaUr^s 
formeriy  filled  with  great  lakes,  next  they  cleave  their  way  throc^ 
the  roclcy  barriers,  and  finally  they  enter  the  lowlands,  where  tbrr 
become  navigable,  and,  describing  wide  curves  to  avoad  here  and 
there  the  minor  plateaus  and  hilly  tracts,  they  brins  into  wtsxt- 
communication  with  one  another  places  thousands  ot  miles  apoit. 
The  double  river-systems  of  the  Volga  and  Kama,  the  Ob  aod 
Irtysh,  the  Angara  and  Yenisd,  the  Lena  and  Vitim  on  the  Axctk 
slope,  and  the  Amur  aad  Sungari  on  the  Padfic  slope,  are  H"******- 
These  were  the  obvious  channels  of  Russian  colonisatioa. 

A  btoad  depression — the  Aral-Caspian  desert — has  arisen  where 
the  plateau  formation  reaches  its  greatest  altitude,  and  at  the  saae 
time  suddenly  changes  its  direction  from  N.W.  to  N.E.  This  desert 
is  now  filled  to  only^  a  small  extent  b^  the  salt  waters  of  the  Ca-sasa. 
Aral  and  Balkash  inland  seas;  but  it  bears  unmistakable  traces  oi 
having  been  during  Post-Pliocene  times  an  immense  inland  hasia. 
There  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Syr-darya  and  the  Ama-dir>a 
discharge  thdr  waters  without  reaching  tlw  ocean,  bat  they  briac 
life  to  the  rapidly  desiccating  Traascaspian  steppes,  and  lisc 
together  the  most  remote  parts  of  Russia.         • 

Ctolofyj—Th^  most  striking  feature  in  the  geology  of  RnsBa  ii  ts 
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—  jialei  iq  Eutioaia  and  Si  Pelenbuig.    The  OnJo- 

viciiR  and  Silurian  lyuenu  are  widely  developed,  and  il  is  noi 
uobable  thai,  with  the  exception  of  the  Atcbean  conlinenta  c 
Finland  and  the  S.  ibe  lea  covered  the  whole  of  Ruiua.  fiein 
concealed,  howevs-.  by  aun  recoM  depouti.  the  depcait*  apiiea 
on  Ibe  aurface  only  la  N.W.  Ruiaia  (Eathonia,  UvooiTst  iften 
buig  and  on  the  Volkhav).  where  aU  Ibe  lubdiviaioaa  of  the  lyiten 
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n  that  awgned  la  Ibem  b] 


in  Ibe  BDVemmejt  of  Vologda,  oa  the  riven  Suk 

Dvina,  CbiiuflrTJi.  ATMftirallwUCi  and  other  feme  .... 

o(  ihe  Indian  Condwans  beds  have  been  found:  ind  wilb  these 
ire  numerous  remains  of  itplilei  dmilai  to  IhoK  which  occur  in 
the  Indian  deposits.  In  the  Uiali  Ibe  marine  fades  it  noR  lully 
developed  and  Ihe  fauna  shows  affidlies  with  that  of  the  i'ro- 
intttt!  limestone  of  the  Centcal  Auan  mounlaia  belt. 
During  the  f  unssc  ^nod  Ihe  Ha  began  again  to  invade  Russia 

may  be  npresented  by  a  line  drasm  from  the  double  VBUcy  of 
Lhr  Sukfiona  and  Vytchegda  to  (hai  ol  ihe  upper  VoIbi.  aad  ihence 
lo  Kiell,  wiih  a  wi^  gulf  penetrating  lowaidi  tbe  N.W.  Wllbin 
thia  snara  thm  depmsians,  all  running  S.W.  to  N.E.,  are  filled 
Upper  Jurassic  deposils.  They  an  much  denuded  in 
'  parte  of  this  T»ion,  and  appear  but  as  ItoCated  islands 


up  witb    [ 


lied  by  Ihe  Ul __. _.  _  .   . 

!  Dnieper  and  Don  lidp!  in  Ibe  Yaila  Moo.......  ..~  >u  ..^ 

;her  parts  of  Ibe  Caucasus.    Tbey  an  rich  in  grinding  afonr. 
d  in  phospbalic  deposils. 

The  Tenury  formalions  occupy  brge  areas  in  S.  Rutu.    The 

Emxne  cavrra  wide  tracts  fiom  Liihuania  lo  Tsirilsyn,  and  i> 

lnTsenled  in  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus  by  thick  deposits  belong' 

{  to  the  same  ocean  which  lefi  in  deptHiia  on  the  Alps  aiKi  the 

pland,Ojuriandand  Lilhuania.    The  Miocene  (Sarmatian  stage) 

-jSKTto  Ekal^noiuv'aK!  Sanlff^'  Nol  onlyThc  "ig? 
of  CaiKasiu  asd  Yaila,  hut  aUo  the  Dooels  ridge,  rose  ■ 
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vi,  vrr>-  ihdlaw  to  tbe  N.  ol  thi< 
v  luincr  ».  It  wu  ciiiiiiL-i  led  both  vitli  llie  Viniiu 
1  (he  Anl-Cupian.  lli'.'  Pliocmc  appcum  only  in 
tax  vamn  n^iDn  of  the  'Black  and  .^<.<v  Srsj,  but  it  u  wideLy 
devdoped  In  the  Aial-Calpian  rcjfion,  'i  liRC,  hnwrw,  the  Uit-lln 
•nd  ihE  Obliichiy  SyR  roie  abovr  Ibu  ^.<. 

The  thick  Quatenury,  or  Pd^i-I'Il  < '  ae,  depoaila  iMch  cover 

coniiat  nf  1  tuulder  rlay  in  tie  N.  ,irl  o(  loeaa  in  Ihc  S.    The 

Pi^Wl^Ol^n^  (^'lh^nad'd'l't!"!i'..i  kica]  bc>ulderm)i£h  amS 

DO  trace  a[  ever  having  been  waiLil  tin  and  urted  by  Irater  in 
inotlan.  except  In  lubordinate  liveis  ol  gjacial  lud  lad  gnvel; 
the  llie  dI  (he  bouMera  decmaea  on  the  nhgle  Ino  N.  to  S..  km) 
■he  boulder  cliy.  eipedally  in  N.  and  central  Rua^  oCtea  ukei 
the  ahapE  of  Hd|n  parallel  to  the  dlTcciina  al  the  Botlaa  01  the 
bnllden.  ita  S,  limlll.  rouahlv  corrnpanilllll  with  thoie  eitlb- 
ildied  by  Muichlion,  but  not  yet  iettlcd  In  tb  S.E.  ud  E.,  ue, 
■ccordini  la  M.  Nikitin.  the  lollo>iiig :— f rom  the  S.  Inxitier  al 
PDland  to  Ovrutch.  UnuA,  KreraenchuK,  Pc^n  uid  Rudonuya 
(JO-  N.  Ulllude),  wiih  a  curve  N.  lo  KaaUi  {P}i  thence  due 
N.  lo  Vetluea  (jS"  N.  lalllude).  E.  1°  CLuon  la  VyitlB.  tad 
Ima  (hit  place  toward!  the  N.  end  W.  >lan(  tbe  irmtcnhcd  of 
the  Volga  and  Fecbon  (I).  5,  ol  Ihc  Mth  pualld  upean  the 
locH,  with  all  iu  UHial  characten  (b"d  loiiila.  mat  of  itcitifica- 
tlDD,  &c).  thowlni  a  remarkable  uniforsln  of  compoiltlon  over 
very  lane  •urlacea;  it  coven  both  watRiiieda  ud  vnlleyi,  but 
chieCy  the  former.  Such  bong  the  chuioetm  ol  the  Quatenary 
dtpouti  io  RuBia,  the  majoniy  ol  Riiula*  fKHapMm  now  adopt 
the  opinioa  that  Kuuu  ma  covLfcd  ^«  far  aa  the  above  limita, 
with  ao  immenv  icc^brvt  which  cf  ti  over  central  Rviaia  and 
ccntr^  Cennany  from  Scandinjvii  I  fi  Ruiaia.  Another  ice- 
coverinawaa  probably  advarcin^  ^  lame  time  (rom  tbe  N.E-, 

that  ia,  Irom  the  N.  ol  the  Urali   t  queatioD  aa  to  the  glacia- 


Central  Alia    by  tery  lh  ck  la  u  1r  epoaita,  which  ihow  that, 

alter  the  mtll  ng  at  the  Ice-ahet  ll  suntry  waa  covered  with 
immenie  laVn,  <:onnected  bv  b     i  I  nnela  (the  fiOnUn  of  the 

h    I  above  preaent  aea-ievel* 

a  I       the  BallK  and  Black  Sci 

ooaHt.  A  deep  BU  I  of  the  Aicuc  Sea  idvaoced  up  the  valley  ol 
the  Dv  na  and  the  Caap^an  connected  by  the  Manych  with  the 
Black  Sea  and  by  the  Uiboy  valley  with  Lake  Aral,  pcneiTated 
N  up  the  Volia  vall«  aa  far  .at  Kt  ^maia  bend.  Unmistakable 
tncce  abow  tbat»  wlule  duririE  the  Glacial  period  Ruaua  had  an 
arctic  Bon  and  buna,  the  cUmate  ol  the  Lacuatrine  period  waa 
more  fenial  thaa  It  la  now,  and  a  denae  human  population  at  that 
time  pcapled  the  ibotea  ol  tbe  numbcrleaa  lakea. 

The  Ijcuitrine  period  ha>  not  yet  reached  ita  doae  In  Ruiua. 
Finland  and  the  N.W.  hilly  plateaua  are  atill  in  the  lamcteolapc 
phaie,  and  are  dotted  with  numbcrleaa  lakea  and  pooda.  while  tt 
Hvera  continue  to  dir  out  thdr  yet  undetermined  channeli.  Bi 
the  ireat  lahea  which  covered  the  coiiniry  during  the  I^cuatrir 
period  have  diaapwared,  lea^nng  behind  them  immenie  marmhi 
Uke  thoie  of  the  Pripet  and  in  the  N.E.  The  diiappearance  I 
what  atill  remalni  of  them  n  acceir 
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itaphy ;  Jffflvirr,  Iwritia  and  Geological  Mapa  of  . .  _ 
(  («  the  Geological  Survey  ol  Rut»:  Utmein  and 
it  the  Mioenlogical  Society,  of  tbe  Academy  ol  Science 
s  SocietiH  ol  liaturaliita  at  tbe  Univenitia:  Umimi 
MuTchiaon't  Caltn  tl  Xmtiia:  Helmcraen't  and  Mollec^ 
"        'RuHlaandtlwUraliilnontiiilaevin  App     " 


[POPUIATIOS 

Popuiatia*. — The  population  of  ike  emfBre,  whiiili  wit 
ettinutedal  74.oao.00o  in  1859,  wu  lound  lo  be  otfer  ii9,>oo,aBi 
at  the  censua  ol  1897.  taken  over  all  the  empire  except  FlsIauL 
In  tQC4  it  waa  eitimated  to  be  143.000,000,  and  in  igot^  accord- 
in(  to  a  detailed  olimate  ol  the  Central  Stalittical  Committtf. 
it  wal  iM.iwijao.  Tbui  Irom  i860  to  iSg;  the  popolatioa 
inaeaacd  7*1%,  »od  from  i8?7  to  1904  "^J.  "  avm^ 
annual  Increase  ol  about  3)%  at  csmpaied  with  an 
avenge  annual  incieaie  ol  >]%  during  the  perioil  ittBttJ. 
The  incnaae  IDak  place  chiefly  io  the  large  dijca,  in  Sifaciii. 
FoUnd.  Lithuania,  S.  Ruuia  and  Caucasia.  Tic  official 
diviiiou  ol  the  empire>ara  given  here,  and  detail*  ve  givis 
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-:  goiy  tboH  who  c.» 

Moi.   The lUtiMk* 

K  during  the  thiity-tira  ytan,  |B]6-M, 

— ' iintianol  i,i4M5ain  tbccaBol ,.__ 

ntkB  of  1^04,717  fndnmM.  On  tbg  otlKr  hud.  la  ihc 
I  lM-91'>  ™  aeat  at  Rusou  dnipatkin  om  Iiamlin 
-o;^,  u  onpucd  irith  u  ncrt  ol  loreipi  imniigntio 
lation  of  only  IJ6.74D.   DurinE  the  ynni  900-4  induBV 

emigranu  {mm  Ruidi  nuaibered  i,]5B,S39,  of  vhot 

1,14^4^  mie  Ruaiui;  while  the  linmiiraati  numbeml  I^JJAS], 
ol  whom  IMIMT  "w«  foreipiera.  It  U  lito  known  that  the 
number  of  Rimiui  Immlfndti  into  the  United  States  in  1891-1901 
wM  74J.869,«»ajiniJ»redwilh  313.469  in  1873-90.  or  a  jrand  tot»l 
since  1^  (4  IJIS6.33B.     By  fat  the  ■ -'  •"■ 

It  wai  16,139  in  iSM.snd 


cremlffratfe 


60,000  in  1»9»- 
i[   84,638   pTT   ?. 


Ihc  period  1886^,  b 
RuuJa  10  the  S.  Uni]>, 
privrd,  due  to  the  ama 


not  yrt  been  canip1etel)r  A 

obtained  by  tlie  ceuui  ODmnilttee  of  1B97,  n-orKic 
baw.thgdutfibutkiaadaceiwuBj^vTTi  in  itic  I: 
Taken  u  ■  whole,  only  13%  of  tht  pi>pui^iir>n  <i 
lowna  in  1897,  iHit  Id  the  yean  1857-1^0  l^-u  ilun 
^.M*-*  in  RuHia  proper  lefs  thao  a%  eml] 

"""^  vlllsgee  to  the  lowru  during  the  lony  ya 
The  fotlowina  table  ihowt  tiie  urt»ii  population 
divisioH  ol  the  enpirr  in  1897  ^— 


6.785," 


13-0 


There  were  in  European  Ruuaa  and  Poland  only  twelve  dliea  with 
more  than  J0O,ooo  inhalnlann  in  1SS4;  in  looo  thtrc  wcrr  airteen. 
•amely,  S(  Petenburi,  Moacow,  Wanaw.  Odeaaa,  LAdi.  Riga.  Kiev. 
Kharkov,  Vllna.  Saiatov,  KaiaA,  Elialerinailav,  Ronov-an-ihe  Don. 
AMrakhaa,  Tula  and  KMiIaev.    In  other  parti  ol  the  empiie  them 

Bamely,  Balm.  Hflia,  T^ahEnl  and  HeWngfon.  While  only  Ihiee 
of  thete  an  la  mlddlg  RuhU  (Moacow.  Tu&  and  KaiaB),  ei^l  an 
In  5.  Riwla.  Then  an  thirty-four  dtlee  In  European  Ruiiia  and 
Fslasd.  aad  bny  In  the  entin  empin,  with  fmm  •KwxV  u>  i< 
Ifthabiuata  eadi.    The  mini  population  live  for  the  noac  p 


in  Whitt 


the  villacea 
'  'te  Ru^. 


and  wear  a  povnty-etncicea  aapect.  Owing  to  the  Kieni  naki  fiom 
hre  tbevilluea  usually  coveralarge  area  of  KTOUnd,  and  the  houiea 
■re  Katlenil  and  tltuilinc.  The  aionilily  in  moil  towni  1>  » 
Brtal  that  during  the  uat  ten  yean  of  the  lolh  centuiy,  in  a  very 
gnat  number  of  dtiea.  the  dntht  exceeded  vit  binht  by  1  10  4  in 
the  IhouHod.  (P.  A,  K.  |  J-.  T.  Bi.) 

l^nrnDwnJ  and  Adminislratiim.^Ruiax  wai  described  in 
tbe  .flmaKic*  ie  GtOa  for  1910  a>  "  a  consUtulioDal  monaichy 
under  an  autocntic   tsar."     Thli   obvioui  coctiadicljon   in 

the  jyjlcm,  osentially  mnsitiona]  and  meanwhile  mi  gmri], 
esUbliihcd  in  the  Ruiaian  empiie  since  October  190S,  Before 
this  dale  Ihe  fundanenial  Lawa  of  Ruuii  descrilietl  the  power 
of  Ihe  emperoi  a*  "  autocratic  nod  unlimited,"  The  imperial 
■tyle  ii  tliU  "  Emperoi  and  Autocriit  of  All  tbe  Ruxiaa"; 
but  in  Ihe  fundamental  laws  as  remodelled  tietween  the  imperial 
tnlnlfato  ol  17/30  Octotxr  and  Ibe  opening  of  Ihe  £i>t  Dtrnia 
'S«  A.  Altoff.  PmpUl  «  Lmiarei  it  la  Riarit  (Pjrii,  1906), 
Ituadonthenpottaf  IheRuiuanCeniuiConimillecol  1897. 


on  the  iTth  of  April  1906,  whfle  the  nunc  ind  piindple  at 
Butooacy  was  jealously  ptuerved,  the  word  "unlimited" 
vuilhed.  Not  that  the  r^itne  in  Russia  had  become  in  any 
true  tense  conatitulional,  far  lets  paitiamenlary;  but  tha 
"unlimited  auiocracy  "  had  given  place  to  a  "self-limited 
autocracy,"  wliether  permanently  >o  limited,  or  only  al  Ihe 
discretion  of  the  autocrat,  remaining  a  subject  of  heated  con- 
troveny  between  conHicting  parties  in  the  slate.'  Proviuonaliy, 
then,  the  Russian  govcnimenlal  system  may  peihapA  be  beat 
defined^aa  M.  Ciiaslcs  tuggests' — aa  "  &  limited  nHUmrcby 

At  the  head  ol  tbe  govemmeiit  it  Ihe  emperor,*  whose  power 
Is  limited  only  by  the  provisions  of  Ibe  fundamental  laws  at 
the  empire.  Of  these  some  ate  andent  and  undis- 
puled;  the  empire  may  not  be  partitioned,  but  ^„„^ 
descends  entire  in  order  of  primogeuiture,  and  by 
preference  to  Ihe  male  iieir;  tbe  emperor  and  his  consort  must 
belong  10  the  Eastern  Orthodoi  Church;  the  emperoc  can 
wear  no  crown  that  entails  residence  abroad.  By  the  mani- 
festo of  the  i7/3BIb  of  October  1905  tbe  emperor  voluntarily 
limited  bis  legislative  power  by  decreeing  that  no  measure 
was  to  become  law  without  Ibe  consent  of  the  Imperial  Duma, 
a  freely  elected  national  assembly-  By  the  law  of  the  stAh 
of  Februaiy  i<>o«  the  Council  of  the  Empire  was  astt)daled 
with  the  Duma  al  a  legisbtive  Upper  House;  and  from  Ihis 
time  the  legislative  power  has  been  exercised  normslly  by  the 
emperor  only  in  concert  with  the  two  chamixrs- 

The  Council  of  the  Empire,  or  Imperial  CouncQ  {Gosudiir- 
ilvainiy  5«><1],  as  reconstituted  for  Ihlspuipose,  consists  of  igA 
members,  of  whom  98  are  nominated  by  tiie  emperor,  j», 
while  98  are  elective.  The  ministers,  alio  nominated,  Fim^ 
an  a  i^cio  members.  Of  tbe  elected  membcn  t''*L' 
3  are  returned  by  the  "  black  "  clergy  {the  moohs),  "■'** 
3  by  the  "  wtiite  "  dergy  (seculars),'  iS  by  the  corporationi 
of  nobles,  6  by  the  academy  of  sciencee  and  the  universities, 
6  by  the  chuabcrs  of  commerce,  6  by  the  industrial  councils, 
34  hy  Ihe  govemmentl  having  vKtMi,  16  by  those  having  no 
sflfunsi,  and  6  by  Poland.  As  a  legislative  body  tbe  powers 
ol  the  Council  are  co-ordinate  nilb  Ihose  of  the  Duma;  In 
practice,  however,  it  has  seldom  if  ever  Initiated  legislation.* 

The  Duma  of  tbe  Em  pin  or  Imperial  Duma  (GffrfidorJiWMtfya 
i>iiiiia!,  which  forms  the  Lower  House  of  the  Russian  pailia- 

of  441  memben,  elected  fay  sn  exceedingly  complicated        oiiaii. 

preponderance  for  the  wealthy,  and  especially  Ibe  landed  classes, 
and  also  for  the  representatives  of  the  Russian  as  oppoeed  to 
Iha  lubject  peoples.  Each  provintt  of  the  empire,  except  the 
now  disfranchised  steppes  of  Central  Asia.*  ntums  a  _  .  . 
ceitaia  luopoition  of  memben  (£ied  in 


r  Id  such  a 


«ld'X"a«v._ 


Lotha 


^d''S  luM  1^; ' 
the  fundamental 


-itabUshed  order  "].  aroued 

It  within  Ibe  limits  oTlhe 

notewDTthy  that  even  Ihe  third  Di 

it  avoided  the  taliooed  word  "Constitution,' 


according  to  the 

at^biuhed  by  thoie  lawi.     It 
1-1..  ...J --^threne, 


!  POtr  the  Great  that  the  clergy 
ar  affain  in  Ruwa- 


MKhael  Nicolaicvicb,  the  actual  , 

judicial  and  adnuidstralive  work  of  the  ol 

■Ijoed  to  leparat*  ""■"'"■» 
These  RiBnicd 
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SHOWING  DtSTRXBUnOir  OF  RaC3S 

Russia  in 
Europe. 

PoUnd. 

Caucasia. 

Sthfria. 

Onml 
Asia. 

Finland. 

Totals.* 

r  Great  Russians    . 

48,558,721 
20,414,866 

5,823.383 

267,160 

1.829,793 

4.423.803 

587.992 

&939 

55.673.408 

9 

Stan .    .  . 

Little  Russians    . 

335.337 

1.305.463 

223,274 

101,611 

«  • 

22.j8<^55i 

White  Russians  . 

^   29,347 

19.642 

12,346 

829 

•  m 

5.«5^7 

Poles 
^  Other  Slavs*. 

'■iv^m 

6,755,503 
7.365 

25.117 
3.855 

**;£ 

"la 

m  • 
•  • 

7.93«^ 
224359 

LUhuamansi]^^''^^* 

1.345,160 

305.322 

5.121 

1377 

1.042 

•  • 

i.<58»532 

1,422.021 

5.064 

1.511 

6,714 

627 

•  • 

i*43S937 

r  Rumanians  . 

X.121,669 

5.223 

7.232 

-  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1.134.124 

Laiin  and 

Germans 

X.312,188 

407.274 

5S.729 

5.424 

8,874 

1.925 

1.790,489 

Aktams  . 

Teutonic  . 

Greeks  .       .       , 

66,626 

•  • 

100,299 

■  • 

•  • 

■  • 

186.92s 

Races   . 

Other  Europeans* 

29,841 

«  • 

1.435 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

34.276 
363,932 

L  Swedes  .       .       .  1 

14.199 

•  • 

m  • 

•  • 

•  • 

349.733 

'  Armenians    . 

76.«35 

•  « 

1,096,461 

•  • 

a,862 
8,015 

• 
•  m 

1.173,096 

Penians 

1.630 

•  • 

29,178 

•  • 

•  • 

Tajiks   .       .       , 
Tjdyshes  add 

Tates 
Kurds    . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

350.397 

-f  •- 

350.397 

Iranians  .  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

130.347 
99.836 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

I3«\347 

99.836 

Ossetes        ,      . 

•  ■ 

•  • 

171,716 

• « 

•  • 

1 

171,716 

.  Gypttcs        « 

x6»004 

X.056 

3.041 

6.^53 

771 

la« 

»7.12S 

Sbiotis.   .       .      .      «      .  Jews      .      « 

3.714.995 

1,267,194 

40,498 

32,597 

7,872 

>* 

5.063,156 

'  Esthoniana  • 

989,883 
143.068 

4.372 

4*281 

4*2oa 

'»  • 

.".«• 

1.002.738 

» 

Finns     .       « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  « 

2.352.990 

3.496.058 

Lapps    .^      4 

1,812 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

ijoo 

3.112 

Finns      .  . 

Mordvinians 
Karelians 

989.959 
308,101 

m  m 
•  • 

■  ■ 
•  • 

20,802 

•  • 

13.080 

•  • 

M»^84i 
ao8,iox 

Cheremisses . 

375*439 

•  m 

•  •' 

•  » 

•  • 

.V 

375.439 

Syryenians    . 

146.535 

m  m 

•  • 

7.083 

•  • 

1      ^ 

153.618 

Permiaks 

103.339 

•  s 

•    9 

■  • 

•  • 

',J 

103.339 

Votyaks 
^  Other  Finns* 

• 

420.970 
43,393 

s  • 

m  • 
•  • 

24U53 

•  • 

a  • 
• 

m  4 
>  • 

^JS 

.      «      »      Samoyedcs   .      . 

3.940 

9  • 

•  • 

11.929 

s 
■  ■ 

ft 

15.869 

r  Tatars  .       • 

1.953.155 

837.872 

1,488,297 

4.336 

1.509.785 

210,154 

60.197 

•  m 

3.737.627 

*43.755 

Urax^Altaians- 

Chuvashes    « 

929 

411 

4.232 

311 

2,672 

>  • 

Bashkirs       .       . 

^'d 

953 

978 

•  • 

1,492.983 

Turks  (Osmanlis) 

68.807 

139.419 

172 

268 

•  • 

308.822 

TurkO' 

Turkomans  .: 

7.938 

.6 

24.522 

32.648 
30s 

248,767 

•  • 

a8i.357 

Tatars,    ' 

Kirghia         » 
Sarts      . 

a64.og 

123 

•  • 

98 
158 

*?g:Sl 

t 
•  • 

*a^ 

Uzbegs         «       « 

Yakuts         .       , 

43 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

227.384 

726,414 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

726:534 

Kara-kalpaka 

9  • 

•  • 

c 

3 

KM.27I 

•  • 

«Oi4*274 

LOthers  .      •      . 

466 

•  •, 

204.561 

63 

918.949 

•  a 

734.039 

•      •      Tung:uses     • 

■  • 

•  • 

,•  • 

70,064 

r  : 

•  •' 

70^064 

170.865 
• ». 

•  s 

•  • 

14.409 

•  • 

388,663 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

^t 

f  Georgian  Races*   ,       ,       :      , 

•  ■I 

■  * 

1.352.455 

» • 

*■ 

•  • 

(•352.455 

CauCASIARS      •   Circassians  and 

J 

I     other  Caucasians^    *:      ;      • 

.•  •: 

•  • 

1,091.782 

• » 

■  a. 

•  K 

1/191,782 

KotTAKS,  CHUKCHiS,  ftc.                           t         i        . 

•  *\ 

•  » 

•  • 

8:?n 

•  m 

•  * 

39.349 
86,113 

Cbxnbsb.  Japanese  and  Koreans 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

»  • 

•  • 

a  distinctly  Slav  lang^uage,  tney  have  m  this  table  been  grouped  with  the  Savs. 

*  Includes  Georgians,  Mingrelians,  Imeretians,  Lazes  and  Svanetians. 

*  For  details,  see  table  uncfer  the  heading  Caucasia.    Of  the  total  given  here,  3o%  are  Circassians. 


theuble. 

*  Inclusive  of  448,022  Zhmadsi 
Dutchmen  and  Spaniaxxls. 
admixtureof  Slav  Uood  flows  ia  their  vesosaad  they  tptak 


the  great  cities.  The  members  of  the  Duma  are  elected  by 
electoral  colleges  in  each  government,  and  these  in  their  turn 
are  elected,  like  the  temslvos  (see  below),  by  electoral  assemblies 
chosen  by  the  three  classes  of  landed  proprietors,  citizens  and 
peasants.  In  these  assemblies  the  large  proprietors  sit  in. 
person,  being  thus  electors  in  the  second  degree;  the  lesser 
proprietors  are  represented  by  delegates,  and  therefore  elect 
in  the  third  degree.  The  urban  population,  divided  into  two 
categories  according  to  their  taxable  wealth,  elects  delegates. 


direct  to  the  college  of  the  government  (piAermya),  and  is 
thus  represented  in  the  second  degree;  but  the  system  of  drvisMa 
into  categories,  according  not  to  the  number  of  taxpayers 
but  to  the  amount  they  pay,  gives  a  great  prepoDderance  to 
the  richer  classes.  The  peasants  are  represented  only  in  the 
fourth  degree,  since  the  delegates  to  the  electoral  ooOege  are 
elected  by  the  volosts  (see  below).  The  workmen,  firaBy, 
are  specially  treated.  Every  industrial  couoe'm  employing  ifty 
hands  or  over  ckcti  one  or  mote.dcl«atcs  to  the  dcctaal 
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college  of  the  government,  in  wUch,  like  tlie  othei^,  they  form 
a  separate  atria. 

In  the  college  itself  the  voting  secret  and  by  l>aIlot  through- 
out— is  by  majority;  and  since  this  majority  consists,  under  the 
actual  system,  of  very  conservative  elements  (the  landowners 
and  urban  delegates  having  fths  of  the  votes),  the  progres- 
sive elements — however  much  they  might  preponderate  in  the 
country — would  have  no  chance  of  representation  at  all  save 
for  the  curious  provision  that  one  member  at  least  in  each 
government  must  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  five  classes 
represented  in  the  college.  For  example,  were  there  no  re- 
actionary peasant  among  the  delegates,  a  reactionary  majority 
might  be  forced  to  return  a  Social  Democrat  to  the  Duma.  As 
it  is,  though  a  fixed  minimum  of  peasant  delegates  must  be 
returned,  they  by  no  means  probably  represent  the  opinion  of 
the  peasantry.  That  in  the  Duma  any  Radical  elements 
survive  at  all  is  mainly  due  to  the  peculiar  franchise  enjoyed  by 
the  seven  largest  towns — St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev,  Odessa, 
Riga  and  the  Polish  dties  of  Warsaw  and  Lodz.  These  elect 
their  delegates  to  the  Duma  direct,  and  though  their  votes  are 
divided  into  two  curias  (on  the  basis  of  taxable  property)  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  advantage  to  wealth,  each  returning  the 
same  number  of  delegates,  the  democratic  colleges  can  at  least 
return  members  of  their  own  complexion.' 

The  competence  of  the  Russian  parliament*  thus  constituted 
Is  strictly  limited.  It  shares  with  the  emperor  the  legislative 
Pawn  power,  including  the  discussion  and  sanctioning  of 
«/<A*  the  budget.  But,  so  far  as  the  parliament  is  concerned. 
Dm"*  this  power  is  subject  to  numerous  and  important 
exceptions.  All  measures,  e.g.  dealing  with  the  organization 
of  the  army  and  navy  are  outside  its  competence;  these  are 
no  longer  called  "  laws  "  but  "  ordinary  adzninistrative  rules." 
Moreover,  the  procedure  of  the  Houses  practically  places  the 
control  of  legislation  in  the  hands  of  ministers.  Any  member 
may  bring  in  a  "  project  of  law,"  but  it  has  to  be  submitted  to 
the  minister  of  the  department  concerned,  who  is  allowed  a 
month  to  consider  it,  and  himself  prepares  the  final  draft  laid 
on  the' table  of  the  House.  Amendments,  however,  may  be 
and  have  been  carried  against  the  government.  Ministers  are 
responsible,  moreover,  not  to  parliament  but  to  the  emperor. 
They  may  be  interpellated,  but  only  on  the  legality,  not  the 
policy,  of  their  acts.  In  the  words  of  M.  Stolypin,  there  is  no 
intention  of  converting  the  ministerial  bench  into  a  prisoners* 
dock.  If  by  a  two-thirds  majority  the  action  of  a  minister 
be  arraigned,  the  president  of  the  Imperial  Council  lays 
the  case  before  the  emperor,  who  decides.  The  poweis  of  the 
parliament  over  the  budget  are  even  more  limited,  though  not 
altogether  illusory.  No  legislation  by  means  of  the  budget 
is  allowed,  i.e.  no  alteration  may  be  made  in  credits  necessary 
for  carrying  out  a  law.  This  deprives  parliament  of  control 
over  the  administrative  departments,  all  the  ministries  being 
thus  "  armour-plated  "—to  use  the  cant  phrase  current  in 
Russia — excq>t  that  of  ways  and  communications  (railwasrs). 
The  sum  of  700,000,000  roubles  per  annum  is  thus  excepted 
from  the  control  of  the  chambers.  Other  exception^  are  the 
"  Institutions  of  the  Empress  Marie,"  which  absorb,  inter  alia, 
the  duties  on  playing-cards  and  the  taxes  on  places  of  public 
entertainment;  the  imperial  dvil  list,  so  far  as  this  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  fixed  in  1906  (16,359,595  roubles!);  the  ex- 
penses of  the  two  imperial  chanceries,  10,000,000  roubles  per 
annum,  which  constitute  in  effect  a  secret  service  fund.  Al- 
together, half  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  country  is  outside 
the  control  of  parliament.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  the  budget  be  not 
sanctioned  by  the  emperor,  that  of  the  previous  year  remains  in 
force, and  the  government  has  power, mo/»  proprio,io  impose  the 
extra  taxes  necessary  to  carry  out  new  laws.  In  certain  circum- 
stances, too,  the  emperor  reserves  the  right  to  raise  fresh  loans. 

'  Thus  M.  Guchkov,  leader  of  the  Octobrists,  and  M.  Miliiikov, 
leader  of  the  cadets,  were  both  returned  by  the  second  curia  of 
St  PeterBbuig  to  the  third  Duma. 

'  Strictly  speaking,  the  title  is  inapplicable,  there  being  no  col- 
lective official  name  for  the  two  chamberi.  The  word  pariiament 
may,  however,  be  u«ed  as  a  convenient  term,  failing  a  better. 


Farther,  the  emperor  has  the  power  to  issue  ordinances 
having  the  force  of  law,  i.e.  tmder  extraordinary  circumstances 
when  the  Duma  is  not  sitting.  These  ordinances  must,  how-* 
ever,  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  must  not  infringe  the  funda- 
mental laws  or  statutes  passed  by  the  two  chambers,  or  change 
the  electoral  system,  and  must  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
Duma  at  the  first  opportunity.  Since,  however,  the  emperor 
has  the  power  of  proroguing  or  dissolving  the  Dimia  as  often 
as  he  pleases,  it  is  dear  that  these  temporary  ordinances  might 
in  effect  be  made  permanent.  Finally,  the  emperor  has  the 
right  to  prodaim  anywhere  and  at  any  time  a  state  of  siege. 
In  this  way  the  ftmdamental  laws  were  suspended  not  only  in 
Pokuid  but  in  St  Petersburg  and  other  parts  of  the  empire 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  four  years  succeeding  the  grant 
of  the  constitution. 

It  should  be  noted,  none  the  less,  that  the  third  Duma  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  its  position,  and  that  in  view  of  its  useful 
activities  even  the  extreme  Right  came  to  realize  that  there 
could  be  no  return  to  the  old  undisguised  absolutist  regime 
(see  History,  bdow,  ad  fin.). 

By  the  law  of  the  z8th  of  October  (November  x)  1905,  to 
assist  the  emperor  in  the  supreme  administration  a  G>uncil 
of  Ministers  (Sovyet  Ministrov)  was  created,  under  a  ^.  _^ 
minister  president,  the  first  appearance  of  a  prime  jKi^MffB. 
minister  in  Russia.  This  council  consists  of  all  the 
ministers  and  of  the  heads  of  the  prindpal  administrations. 
The  ministries  are  as  follows:  (i)  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
to  which  the  administration  of  the  apanages,  the  chapter  of 
the  imperial  orders,  the  imperial  palaces  and  theatres,  and 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  are  subordinated;  (2)  Foreign 
Affairs;  (3)  War  and  Marine;  (4)  Finance;  (5)  Commerce  and 
Industry  (created  in  1905);  (6)  Interior  (indiiding  police, 
health,  censorship  and  press,  posts  and  telegraphs,  foreign 
religions,  statistics);  (7)  Agriculture;  (8)  Ways  and  Com- 
munications; (9)  Justice;  (10)  Public  Instruction.  Dependent 
on  the  Council  of  Ministers  are  two  other  councils:  the  Holy 
Synod  and  the  Senate. 

The  Holy  S3mod  (established  in  1731)  is  the  supreme  organ 
of  government  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia.  It  is 
presided  over  by  a  lay  prodirator,  representing  the 
emperor,  and  consists,  for  the  rest,  of  the  three 
metropolitans  of  Moscow,  St  Petersburg  and  Kiev, 
the  archbishop  of  Georgia,  and  a  number  of  bishops  sitting 
in  rotation. 

The  Senate  {PramtdstmtyushcH  Senat,  i.e.  directing  -  or. 
governing  senate),  originally  established  by  Peter  the  Great» 
consists  of  members  nominated  by  the  emperor.  Its 
functions,  which  are  exceedingly  various,  are  carried 
out  by  the  different  departments  into  which  it  is 
divided.  It  is  the  supreme  court  of  cassation  (see  Judicial 
System,  below);  an  audit  office,  a  high  court  of  justice  for  all 
political  offences;  one  of  its  departments  fulfils  the  functions 
of  a  heralds'  college.  It  also  has  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all 
disputes  arising  out  of  the  administration  of  the  empire,  notably 
differences  between  the  representatives  of  the  central  power  and 
the  elected  organs  of  local  self-government.  Lastly,  it  examines 
into  registers  and  promulgates  new  laws,  a  function  which,  in 
theory,  gives  it  a  power,  akin  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  of  rejecting  measures  not  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  laws. 

For  purposes  of  provincial  administration  Russia  is  divided 
into  78  governments  (guberniya),   18  provinces  (oblast)  and 
I    district   {okrug).    Of  these   zx   governments,  17     p^m 
provinces  and  x  district  (Sakhalin)  belong  to  Asiatic     vioctel 
Russia.    Of  the  rest  8  governments  are  in  Finland,     jSJlt' 
10  in  Poland.     European  Russia  thus  embraces  59 
governments    and    i    province    (that    of    the    Don).     The 
Don  province  is  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry 
of  war;  the  rest  have  each  a  governor  and  deputy-governor, 
the   latter   presiding   over  the   administrative   cotmcfl.     In 
addition  there    are    governors-general,  generally  placed  over 
several  govemmcQ^  <M)d  t^tv^cd  with  more  extensive  poweis^' 
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usually  induding  the  oommBnd  of  the  troops  within  the  limits 
of  their  juiisdictioli.  In  2906  there  were  governors-general 
in  Finland,  Warsaw,  Vilna,  Kiev,  Moscow  and  Riga.  The 
larger  cities  (St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Sevastopol,  Kertch- 
Yenikala,  Nikolayev,  Rostov)  luive  -ah  administrative  system 
of  their  own,  independent  of  the  goveniLments;  in  these  the 
f^g^  chief  of  police  acts  as  governor.  As  organs  of  the 
central  govenmient  there  are  further,  the  ispraviUki, 
chiefs  of  police  in  the  districts  into  which  the  governments  are 
divided.  These  are  nominated  by  the  governors,^  and  have 
under  their  orders  in  the  principal  localities  commissaries 
iskmow^  priOai).  fspramUd  and  stancvei  alike  are  aimed 
with  large  anji  ill^efined  powers;  and,  since  they  are  for  the 
most  part  illiterate  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  law,  they 
have  proved  exasperating  engines  of  oppression.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  the  government,  in  order 
to  preserve  order  in  the  oountxy  districts,  also  creatmi  a  special 
dass  of  mounted  rural  policemen  {wyadiUki,  from  vriadf  order), 
who,  armed  with  power  to  arrest  all  subjects  on  the  qwt, 
rapidly  became  the  terror  of  the  countryside.*  Finally,*  in  the 
towns  every  house  is  provided  with  a  detective  policonan  in 
the  person  of  the  porter  {dvomik),  who  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  reporting  to  the  police  the  presence  of  any  Suspicious 
characters  or  anything  else  that  may  interest  them.' 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  also  a  police  organization, 
in  direct  subordination  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  of 
which  the  prindpal  function  is  the  discovery,  pre- 
vention and  extirpation  of  political  sedition.  A 
secret  police,  armed  with  inquisitorial  and. arbitrary 
powers,  has  always  existed  in  autocratic  Russia.  Its  most 
famous  development  was  the  so-called  "  Third  Section  "  (of  the 
imperial  chancery)  instituted  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  in 
1826.  This  was  entirely  independent  oi  the  ordinary  police, 
but  was  associated  with  the  previously  existing  corps  of 
gendarmes  {Korpus  Zkandarmov),  whose  chief  was  placed  at 
its  head.  Its  object  had  originally  been  to  keep  the  emperor 
in  dose  touch  with  all  the  branches  of  the  administration  and 
to  bring  to  his  notice  any  abuses  and  irregularities  (see 
Nicholas  I.),  and  for  this  purpose  its- chief  was  in  constant 
personal  intercourse  with  the  sovereign.  Actually,  however, 
its  ■  activity,  directed  mainly  to  the  discovery  of  political 
offences,  degenerated  into  a  hideous  reign  of  .terror.  Its 
organization  was  spread  all  over  Russia;  its  procedure  was 
secret  and  summary  (tranqxirtation  by  administrative  order); 
and,  its  instruments  being  for  the  most  part  ignorant  and 
lar^y  corrupt,  its  victims  were  counted  by  thousands. 

The  "  Third  Section  "  was  suppressed  by  Alexander  11.  in 
x88o,  but  only  in  name.  In  fact  it  was  transformed  into  a 
separate  dq>artment  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and, 
provided  wiUi  an  enormous  secret  service  fund,  soon  dominated 
the  whole  ministry.  The  corps  of  gendarmes  was  also  incor- 
porated in  this  department,  the  under-secretary  of  the  interior 
being  placed  at  its  head  and  at  that  of  the  police  generally, 
with  practically  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  aJl  cases  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  required  to  be 
dealt  with  by  processes  outside  the  ordinary  law.  In  1896 
the  powers  of  the  minister  were  extended  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  the  under-secretary,  who  remained  only  at  the  head 
of  the  corps  of  gendarmes;  but  by  a  law  of  the  a4th  of  September 
1904  this  was  again  reversed,  and  the  under-secretary  was  again 
plaoBd  at  the  head  of  all  the  police  with  the  title  of  under- 
secretary for  the  administration  of  the  police. 

Local  Elected  AdminUtrative  Bodies. — ^Alongside  the  local 
organs  of  the  central  government  in  Russia  there  are  three 
classes  of  local  dected  bodies  charged  with  administrative 
functions:  (i)  the  peasant  assemblies  in  the  nUr  and  the  volost, 

*  From  Catherine  II.'s  time  to  that  of  Alexander  II.  they  were 
elected  by  the  nobles.  This  was  changed  in  consequence  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs. 

*  They  were  soon  nicknamed  Kuryadmkit  chicken-stealcn  (from 
JTtira,  hen).   See  Leroy-Beaulieti,  L' Empire  des  tsars,  ii.  134. 

*  The  doomik  b  on  duty  for  sixteen  hours  at  a  stretdi,  during 
which  he  »  not  allowed  to  sleep  or  even  to  shdter  in  the  ponh. 


(a)  the  semsivos  in  the  34  governments  of 
(3)  the  munidpal  dmmas.    (>f  these  the  peasant  assemblies  are 
the  most  interesting  and  in  some  nspeOs  the  moat  important, 
since  the  peasants  {i^e,  three-quarters  of  the  population  oi 
Russia)  form  a  class  apart,^  largdy  excq>ted  from 
the  inddence  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  governed  in 
accordance  with  their  local  customs.    The  smt  itself,  with  its 
customs,  .is  of  immemorial   antiquity   (see   Vhiagb   Cosi- 
xuNinzs);  it  was  not,  however,  till  the  ftnanripatifm  of  the 
serfs  in  1861  that  the  viUage  community  was  withdrawn  from 
the  patrimonial  jurisdiction  of  the  landowning  nobSity  and 
endowed  with  sdf-govemment.     The  assembly  of  the  anr 
consists  of  all  the  peasant  householders  of  the  village.*   These 
dect  .a  head-man  {starosta)  and  a  collector  of  taxes,  ^dio  was 
responsible,  at  least  until  the  nkat  of  October  1906,  which 
abolished  communal  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  taxes* 
for  the  repartition  among  individudsof  the  taxes  \mprmrt\  on  the 
commune.    A  number  of  mirs  are  united  into  a  tot^t, 
or  canton,  which  has  an  assembly  consisting  <rf  elected 
delegates  from  the  MtSri.  These  elect  an  dder  (itorrifcmo) 
and,  hitherto,  a  court  of  justice  {toloUitye  sud).    See  JmOcial 
System^  below.    The  sdf-govemment  of  the  wnn  and  volosts  is» 
however,  tempered  by  the  authority  of  the  pofioe  commissaries 
{stano9e()  and  by  the  power  of  general  oversight  given  to  the 
nominated  "  district  committees  for  the  affairs  of  t^  peasants." 
The  system  of  local  self-government  is  contiimed,  so  far 
as  the  34  governments  of  old  Russia  are  concened,*  In  the 
elective  district  and  provincial  assemblies  (sMufMr). 
These  bodies,  one  for  each  district  and  another  for  ^aatfMc 
each  province  or  government,  were  created  by  Alex- 
ander II.  in  1864.    They  consist  of  a  representative  ooondl 
{zemskoye  sobranye)  and  of  an  executive  board  Oumskaya  mprcxa) 
nominated  by  the  former.    The  board  conasts  of  five  dasses 
of  members:  (i)  large  landed  pn^rietors  (nobles  owning  590 
acres  and  over),  who  ait  in  person;  (2)  delegates  of  the  small 
landowners,  induding  the  dergy  in  their  capadty  of  landed 
proprietors;   (3)   delegates  of  the  wealthier  townsmen;  (4) 
delegates  of  the  less  wealthy  urban  dasses;  (5)  drirgatrs  of 
the  peasants,  elected  by .  the  volostsJ    The  rules  governing 
elections  to  the  temstvos  were  taken  as  a  noodd  for  the  ekctonl 
law  of  1006  and  are  suffidently  indicated  by  the  acooont  of  this 
given  bdow.    The  temsttos  were  originally  given  large  povexs 
in  relation  to  the  inddence  of  taxation,  and  such  questions  as 
education,  public  health,  roads  and  the  like.    These  povcis 
were,  however,  aeverdy  restricted  by  the  emperor  Aksander 
III.  (law  of  12/25  June  X890),  the  zeMufsof  being  ahsohitdy 
subordinated  to  the  governors,  whose  consent  was  necessaiy 
to  the  validity  of  all  their  decisions,  and  who  lecdved  drastic 
powers  of  discipline  over  the  members.'    It  was  not  tlD  1905 
that  the  iemsivos  regained,  at  least  de  facto,  some  of  their  inde- 
pendent initiative.   The  part  played  by  the  congress  of  tetmstms 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Russian  revolution  is  outlined  bdov 
(Siee  History:  f  2.  Devehprnent  of  tke  Russian  ComsHlwHom). 


*  Until  the  ukas  of  October  18, 1906,  the  peasant  daaa 
typed  under  the  electotal  law.  No  peasant,  however  rich,  cooU 
qualify  for  a  vote  in  any  but  the  peasants*  electoral  ooQrce&. 
The  ttkaa  allowed  peasants  with  the  requisite  qualificstioBs  to 
vote  as  Undowners.  At  the  same  time  the  Senate  interpreted  the 
law  so  as  to  exdude  all  but  heads  of  familJea  actnally  cogsced  is 
fanning  from  the  vote  for  the  Duma. 

*  None  but  peasants — not  even  the  noble-landowaer — has  a  voice 
In  the  assembly  of  the  mtr. 

*  Sixteen  provinces  have  no  wem^oos,  ix.  the  three  Baltic  pn^ 
vinces,  the  nine  western  governments  annexed  from  PoUnd  by 
Catherine  II.,  and  the  CoMack  provinces  of  the  Don,  Astiakfass, 
Orenbuiv  and  Stavropol. 

'  By  the  law  of  the  12th  (25th)  of  Tune  1890  the  peasant  nwnibcn 
of  the  temstKS  were  to  be  nominatca  by  the  governor  of  the  gowa- 
ment  or  province  from  a  list  elected  by  the  9elosts» 

■  In  spite  of  these  restrictions  and  of  an  dectonl  Mtem  vlodi 
tended  to  make  these  assemblies  as  strait-laced  and  reactjoaary 
as  any  government  bureau,  the  wtmsioos  did  ipod  work,  nocsUy 
educational,  in  those  provinces  where  the  propnetors  were  ioapiml 
with  a  more  liberal  8|nrit.  Many  wemstsos  also  made  ejiiewiit 
and  valuable  inquiries  into  the  cooditina  of  agrkutaoe,  mdatfiy 
and  the  liksK 
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Since  1870  the  munidpaBdes  in  European  RoBsia  have  had 
institutioDS  like  those  of  the  semOvos,  All  owners  of  houses, 
and  taz-paying  merchants,  artisans  and  workmen 
are  enrolled  on  lists  in  a  descending  order  according 
to  their  assessed  wealth.  The  total  valuation  is  then 
divided  into  three  eqxial  parts,  representing  three  groups  of 
electors  very  uneqxial  in  number,  each  of  which  elects  an  eqxial 
number  of  delegates  to  the  municipal  duma.  The  executive 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  elective  mayor  and  an  uprava,  which 
consists  of  several  members  elected  by  the  duma,  ^  Under 
Alexander  III.,  however,  by  laws  promulgated  in  1892  ami  1894, 
the  municipal  dumas  were  subordinated  to  the  governors  in  the 
same  way  as  the  tiemstoos.  In  1894  municipal  institutions, 
with  still  more  restricted  powers,  were  granted  to  several  towns 
in  Siberia,  and  in  1895  to  some  in  Caocasia. 

In  the  Baltic  provinces  (Courland,  Livonia  and  Esthonia) 
the  landowning  cla»es  formerly  enjoyed  considerable  powers 
of  sdf-goVenunent  and  numerous  privileges  in  natters 
afifecting  education,  police  and  the  administration  of 
local  justice.  But  by  laws  promulgated  in  x8S8  and 
18S9  the  rights  of  police  and  manorial  justice  were  transferred 
from  the  landlords  to  ofl&dals  of  the  central  government.  Since 
about  the  same  time  a  process  of  rigorous  Russification  has 
been  carried  through  in  the  same  provinces,  in  all  departments 
of  administration,  in  the  higher  schools  and  in  the  univernty 
of  Dorpat,  the  name  of  which  was  altered  to  Yuriev.  Lv.1893 
district  committees  for  the  management  of  the  peasants'  affairs, 
similar  to  those  in  the  purely  Russian  governments,  were  intro- 
duced into  this  part  of  the  empire. 

Judicial  System— Not  the  least  vtiuable  of  the  gifts  of  the 
"  tsar  emancipator,"  Alexander  II.,  to  Russia  was  ^e  judicial 
Syaiem  System  established  by  the  statute  {Svdelmi  UsUn)  of 
k9ton  the  aoth  of  November  1864.  The  system  which  this 
'M4.  superseded  was  not  indigenous  to  Russia,  but  had 

been  set  up  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  had  taken  as  his 
model  the  inquisitorial  procedure  at  that  time  in  vogue  on 
the  continent  of  western  Europe.  Both  dvil  and  criminal 
procediire  were  secret.  All  the  proceedings  were  conducted 
in  writing,  and  the  judges  were  not  confronted  with  either 
the  parties  or  the  witnesses  until  they  emerged  to  ddiver  judg^ 
ment.  This  secrecy,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  judges 
were  very  ill  paid,  led  to  universal  bribery  and  corruption.  To 
check  this  courts  were  multiplied  (there  were  five,  six  or  more 
instances),  which  only  multiplied  the  evfl.  Documents  accumu- 
lated from  court  to  court,  till  none  but  the  derks  who  had 
written  them  could  teU  their  gist;  costs  were  piled  up;  and  all 
this,  combined  with  the  confusion  caused  by  the  chaotic  mass  of 
imperial  ukazes,  ordinances  and  andent  laws — often  inconsistent 
or  flatly  contraidictory — ^made  the  administration  of  justice,  if 
possible,  more  dilatory  and  capridous  than  in  the  oM,  unreformed 
Engli^  court  of  chancery.  Above  all,  there  was  no  dividing 
line  between  the  judiciary  and  the  administrative  functions. 
The  judges  were  not  so  by  profession;  they  were  merely  members 
of  the  official  dass  {ekitu9niks)f  the  prejudices  and  vices  of  which 
they  shared. 

Of  this  system — except  so  far  as  the  confusion  of  the  laws  is 
concerned — the  reform  of  1864  made  a  dean  sweep.  The  new 
system  established— based  partly  on  English,  partly 
on  French  models — was  built  up  on  certain  broad 
prindples:  the  separation  of  the  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative functions,  the  independence  of  the  judges  and 
courts,  the  publicity  oi  trials  and  oral  procedure,  the  equality 
of  all  classes  before  the  law.  Moreover,  a  democratic  dement 
was  introduced  by  the  adoption  of  the  jury  system  and — so  far 
as  one  order  of  tribunal  wc^  concerned — the  election  of  judges. 
The  establishment  of  a  judidal  system  on  these  prindples 
constituted,  as  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  justly  observes,  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  conception  of  the  Russian  state,  which, 
by  pladng  the  administration  of  justice  outside  the  sphere  of 
the  executive  power,  ceased  to  be  a  despotism.  Tliis  fact 
made  the  new  system  especially  obnoxious  to  the  biireaucracy, 
and  during  the  latter  years  of  Alexander  IL  and  the  reign  of 
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Alexander  III.  there  was  a  piecemeal  taking  back  of  what  had 
been  given.  It  was  reserved  for  the  third  Duma,  after  the 
revolution,  to  begin  the  reversal  of  this  process.* 

The  system  established  by  the  law  of  1864  is  remarkable 
in  that  it  set  up  two  wholly  separate  orders  of  tribunals,  each 
having  their  own  courts  of  appeal  and  coming  in  contact  only 
in  the  senate,  as  the  supreme  court  of  cassation.  The  first  of 
these,  based  on  the  En^ish  moddy  are  the  courts  of  the 
dected  jtistices  of  the  peace,  with  jurisdiction  over  petty 
causes,  whether  dvil  or  criminal;  the  second,  based  on 
the  French  model,  are  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  nominated 
judges,  sitting  with  or  without  a  jury  to  hear  important 


The  justices  of  the  peace,  who  must  be  landowners*  or 
(in  towns)  persons  of  moderate  property,  are  dected  1^  the 
munidpal  dumas  in  the  towns,  and  by  the  temstvos  jmtUem 
in  the  country  districts,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  •/<*• 
They  are  of  two  classes:  (x)  acting  justices  {uekastokpye  '"^ 
mirovye  sudi);  (a)  honorary  justices  {pockeinye  miravye  sudt). 
The  acting  justice  sits  normally  alone  to  hear  causes  in  his 
canton  of  the  peace  (uckastoh),  but,  at  the  reqdest  of  both 
parties  to  a  suit,  he  may  call  in  an  honorary  justice  as 
assessor  or  substitute.'  In  all  dvil  cases  involving  less  than 
30  roubles,  and  in  criminal  cases  punishable  by  no  more  than 
three  days'  arrest,  his  judgment  is  finaL  In  other  cases  a]^)eal 
can  be  made  to  the  "assise  of  the  peace"  {mircfoye  syeat), 
consisting  of  three  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  meeting 
monthly  (d.  the  En^ish  quarter  sessions),  whidi  acts  both  as 
a  court  of  appeal  and  ci  cassation.  From  this  again  appeal  can 
be  made  on*  points  <rf  law  or  disputed  procedure  to  the  senate, 
which  may  send  the  case  back  for  retrial  by  an  assise  of  the  peace 
in  another  district. 

The  ordinary  tribunals,  in  thetr  organization,  penonnd  and 
procedure,  are  modelled  very  doady  on  those  <i  Fnnce  (see 
France,  La»  and  Institutions).  From  the  town  7i« 
judge  (ispravnik),  who,  in  spite  of  the  prindple  laid 
down  in  1864,  combines  judicial  and  administrative 
functions,  an  appeal  lies  (as  in  the  case  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace)  to  an  assembly  of  such  jud^s;  from  these  again 
there  is  an  i^ypeal  to  the  district  court  {okrugniya  sud),  con- 
sisting  of  three  judges;^  from  this  to  the  court  of  appeal 
{sudebniya  palata);  while,  over  this  again  is  the  senate,  which, 
as  the  supreme  court  of  cassation,  can  send  a  case  for  retrial 
for  reason  shown.  The  district  court,  sitting  with  a  jury, 
can  try  criminal  cases  without  appeal,  but  only  by  special 
leave  in  each  case  of  the  court  of  appeaL  The  senate,  as 
supreme  court  (^  cassation,  has  two  departments,  one  for 
dvil  and  one  for  criminal  cases.  As  a  court  of  justice  its 
main  drawback  is  that  it  is  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  the 
vast  mass  of  documents  representing  appeals  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire. 

Two  important  classes  in  Russia  stood  more  or  less  outside 
the  competence  of  the  above  systems:  the  deigy  and  the 
peasants.    The  ecdesiastical   courts   still   retain   a      skjmu 
jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  which  they  have  lost      •»<*•/ 
dsewhere  in  Europe;  and  in  them  the  old  secret      ""■*■• 
written  procedure  survives.    Their  interest  for  the  laity  lies 

^  An  ukas  of  1879  gave  the  nyvemors  the  right  to  repoct. secretly 
on  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  of&ce  of  justice  of  the 
■peace.  In  1889  Alexander  III.  abolished  the  election  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  except  in  certain  Urge  towns  and  some  outlying 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  greatly  restricted  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury.  The  confusion  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  functions 
was  introduced  again  by  the  appotntnent 'of  officials  as  judges. 
In  1909  the  third  Duma  restored  the  election  of  justices  of  the 
peace. 

*  The  justioes,  though  noble-landowners,  are  almoat  exdunvely 
of  very  moderate  means,  and,  though  elected  by  the  land-owning 
claM,  they  are — according  to  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu — preiiudiced  .in 
favour  of  the  poor  mujik  rather  than  of  the  wealthy  Undlord. 

*  These  honorary  justioes  are  mainly  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  the  higher  bureaucracy  and  the  army. 

*  This  corresponds  to  the  French  cour  ffamndissementt  but  its 
jurisdiction  is,  territorially,  mudi  wider,  often  covering  several 
districts  or  even  a  whole  government. 
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mainly  in  the  fact  that  marriage  and  divorce  fall  within 
their  competence;  and  their  reform  has  been  postponed  hitgely 
because  the  wealthy  and  corrupt  society  of  the  Russian  C2^ital 
preferred  a  system  which  makes  divorce  easily  purchasable 
«nd  avoids  at  the  same  time  the  scandal  of  pubUdty.  The 
•case  of  the  peasants  is  more  interesting,  and  deserves  a  some- 
what more  detailed  notice. 

The  peasants,  as  already  stated,  form  a  class  apart,  untouched 
by  the  influence  of  Western  civilization,  the  principles  of  which 
they  are  quite  incapable  of  understanding  or  appreci- 
ating. This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  legislators  of 
1864,  and  beneath  the  statutory  tribunals  created  in 
that  year  the  special  courts  of  the  peasants  were  suffered  to 
survive.  These  were  indeed  but  a  few  years  older.  Up  to 
x86i,  the  date  of  the  emancipation,  the  peasant  serfs  had  been 
under  the  patrimonial  jurisdiction  of  their  lords.  The  edict  of 
emancipation  abolished  this  jurisdiction,  and  set  up  instead  in 
each  v^ost  a  court  particular  to  the  peasants  (wUostnye  sud),  of 
which  the  judges  and  jury,  themselves  peasants,  were  elected 
by  the  assembly  of  the  volost  {volostnye  skhod)  each  year.  In 
these  courts  the  ordinary  written  law  had  little  to  say;  the 
decisions  of  the  w^ost  courts  were  based  on  the  local  custcftnary 
law,  which  alone  the  peasants,  and  the  peasants  alone,  under- 
stand. The  justice  administered  in  them  was  patriardial  arid 
rough,  but  not  ineffective.  All  civil  cases  involving  less  than 
100  roubles  value  were  within  their  competence,  and  more 
important  cases  by  consent  of  the  parties.  They  acted  also 
as  police  courts  in  the  case  of  petty  thefts,  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  the  like.  They  were  also  charged  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  order  in  the  mir  and  the  family,  punishing  infractions 
of  the  religious  law,  husbands  who  beat  their  wives,  and  parents 
-who  ill-treated  jLheir  children.  The  penalty  of  flogging,  pre- 
ferred by  the  peasants  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  was  not  unknown. 
The  judges  were,  of  course,  wholly  illiterate,  and  this  tended  to 
throw  the  ultimate  power  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  ipisar) 
of  the  court,  who  was  rarely  above  corruption. 

In  x83o,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Lciroy-Beaulieu,* 
the  fines  inflicted  by  the  court  were  commonly  paid  in  ifOdka, 
which  was  consumed  on  the  premises  by  the  judges  and  the 
parties  to  the  suit;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
4imiable  custom  has  been  abandoned. 

The  peasants  are  not  compelled  to  go  to  the  volost  court. 
They  can  apply  to  the  police  commissaries  (stanovoif)  or  to 
the  justices  of  the  peace;  but  the  great  distances  to  be  traversed 
in  a  cotmtry  so  sparsely  populated  makes  this  course  highly 
inconvenient.*  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  wlost  court*  there 
is  no  appeal,  unless  it  has  acted  ultra  vires  or  illegally.  In  the 
latter  case  a  court  of  cassation  is  provided  in  the  district  com- 
mittee for  the  affairs  of  the  peasants  (Uyezdnoe  po  Hrestianskim 
dolam  prisutstpiye)f  which  ^  has  superseded  the  assembly  of 

arbiters  of  the  peace  (mirovye  posrednikii  established  in  x866.' 

QV.  A.  P.) 

Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1905  but  little  progress  had  been  made 
in  Russia  as  regards  education.*  Distrust  of  the  natural  sciences, 
B^^^  even  in  their  technical  applications,  and  of  Western 
2^^  ideas  of  free  government:  desire  to  make  university, 
education,  and  even  secondary  education,  a  privilege 
o(  the  wealthier  classes;  neglect  of  primary  education,  coupled 
with  suppression  by  the  ministry  of  puDlic  instruction  of  all  initia- 
tive, private  and  public,  in  the  matter  of  disseminating  education 
among  the  illiterate  classes — these  were  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  educational  xmlicy  o(  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  19th  century. 

^  V Empire  des  tsarst  ii.  p.  ^la 

*  In  the  ordinary  tribunals  weight  is  given  to  the  "  customs  " 
of  the  peasants,  even  when  these  conflict  with  the  Written  law. 

*The  abolition  of  the  special  courts  of  the  peasants  was  an- 
nounced in  the  same  imperial  uJkas  (18th  of  October  1906)  which 
promised  the  relief  o(  the  peasants  from  the  arbitrary  control  of  the 
communes,  and  permission  for  them  to  migrate  elsewhere  without 
losing  their  communal  rights.  This  was  nude  part  of  the  general 
reform^  of  Russian  Ipcal  ffovemment,  which  in  the  autumn  of  1910 
was  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Duma. 
,  *  Of  the  effects  of  the  political  khanges  in  Russia  on  the  educfr* 
ttonal  svstem  of  the  country  it  was,  even  in  the  autumn  of  loio, 
too  early  to  say  anything  save  that  an  undoubted  impetus  had 


It  was  only  towards  iu  close  that  a  change  took  place  in  the  attitnde 
of  the  govo-nment  towards  technical  education,  aad  a  few  ia^ 
and  middle  technical  schoob  were  opened.  It  was  only  tlkcs. 
too,  that  a  reform  was  started  in  secondaiy  educatioo,  wkb  tbe 
object  of  revising  the  so-called  "classical'^  system  Cavoured  b 
the  lyceums  since  ^the  'seventies,  the  complete  failure  of  wtac^ 
has  been  demonstrated  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  ejqxxioKat. 
Apart  from  the  schools  under  the  nunistry  of  war  (Coosack  weiika 
and  schools  at  the  barracks),  the  great  bulk  of  the  ptimary  scliOCfS 
are  either  under  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  or  of  the  Udj 
Synod.  Those  under  the  latter  body  are  of  recent  growth.  Uw 
policy  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  19th  century  having  ben 
to  hand  over  the  budget*  albwances  for  primary  uistnictaoa  to 
the  Holy  Synod,  which  opened  parish  schools  under  the  local 
priests.  The  schools  under  the  Synod  are  themselves.  di\-kkd 
into  two  categories:  parish  schoob  and  r»ding  schoc^s  of  as. 
inferior  grade.  No  teaching  certificate  is  required  by  the  teacben 
in  either  class  of  school,  the  permission  of  the  biAoo  Oikx  the 
French  UUre  d'obfdieiu*  of  1849)  being  sufficient.  The  conae- 
ouence  is,  that  the  village  priests,  being  too  much  oocopied  imk 
their  ^ochial  duties,  cannot  give  more  than  casual  or  pmunctory 
attention  to  the  schools,  and  the  numerous  pupils  either  exist  oa 
paper  only,  or  are  handed  over  to  half-educated  cantors,  deaoc»is 
or  hired  teachers.  One  good  feature  of  the  Russian  priicarjr 
school  system,  however,  is  that  in  many  villages  tbetv  are  school 
gardens  jor  fields;  in  neariy  1000  schools,  Me-keep^ng.  and  ia 
300  nlkworm  culturr  is  taught;  while  in  some  ooo  adioob  the 
children  receive  instruction  in  various  trades;  and  in  300  schocis 
in  sldjd  (a  system  of  manual  training  originated  in  Finland).  Girk 
are  taught  handwork  in  nlany  schoou.  Nearly  50,%  of  the  teachers 
are  women.  The  total  expenditure  on  pnmary  scfacxils  in  1900 
was  £5.300,000  (about  the 'average  in  recent  years),  of  v^ikh  30!^ 
was  supplnd  by  the  sute,  93%  by  the  wemOms,  3Si%  by  the 
llage  communities  and  the  municipalities  and  11}  %  by  private 
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persona  The  middle  schools  are  maintained  by  the  state,  -rnhkii 
contributes  25%  of  the  expenditure  of  the  classical  and  tcchnicai 
schoob,-  by  the  fees  of  the  pupib  (30%).  and  by  dooatioas  fr«n 
the  vemshtos  and  municipalities.  The  total  grants  froin  the  state 
exchequer  for  education  of  all  grades  in  all  parts  of  the  aaput 
amounted  in  1906  to  i8,i67fiOO.  The  proi^ress  of  primary  edixa- 
tion  U  illustrated  by  the  iact  that,  while  m  1885  thcfv  was  cee 
school  for*  every  2665  inhabitants  fnd  one  pupu  for  every  4$ 
inhabitants,  in  1I898  the  figures  'were  16^3  and  ^i  tnhabitasts 
respectively.  According  to  the  census  01  1897  the  number  ct 
illiterates  varied  from  80-2  to  44*9%  of  the  populatioa  ia  the 
rural  dbtricts,'and  from  63-6  to  37*2  %  in  the  urban. 

For  higher  education  there  were  in  1904  only  9  uaiveratjn 
(Yuriev  or  Dorpat,  Kaafl,  Kharkov,  Kiev.  Moscow.  Odessa.  St 
Petersburg,  Warsaw  and  Tomsk),  with  19.400  stodents,  6  medcs! 
academies  (one  for  women),  6  theokwical  academies,  6  miEtinr 
academies,  5  philological  institutes.  3  bastem  languages  instit»te& 
3  bw  schoob.  -4  veterinary^  institutes,  4  agricultural  ooilei^K.  2 
mining  institutes,  4  ensnneering  institutes,  2  univcraties  for  wcNora 
(930  students  at  St  Petersburg),  3  technical  peda^opc  schoofes 
10  technical  institutes,  i  forestry  and  i  topographical  schodL 
There  has,  however,  been  much  activity  snoe  1905  in  the  eaal^uk- 
ment  of  new  educational  institutions,  notably  technical  and  cccs- 
mereial  schools,  which  are  placed  under  the  new  minister  d 
commerce  and  industry.  Finbnd  has  a  university  of  its  on 
at  Hebingfors. 

The  standard  of  teaching  in  the  universities  is  on  the  whole  very 
high,  and  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  German  univergtfM. 
The  students  are  hard  working,  and  generally  very  intclligect. 
Mostly  sons  of  poor  parents,  they  live  in  extreme  poverty.  scp> 
porting  themselves  chiefly  by  transbting  and  by  tutorial  wan. 

The  state  of  secondary  education  still  loives  much  to.be  desired 
The  steadv  tendency  of  Rusuan  society  towards  incrcasiiqE  tlie 
number  ot  secondary  schools,  where,  instruction  would  be  bssed 
on  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  b  checked  by  the  governiMst 
in  favour  of  the  cbssical  gymnasiuma*  Sunday  achoob  sod 
public  lectures  are  virtually  prohibited. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  intellectual  movement  in  Russia 
is  its  tendency  to  extend  to  women  the  tneans  of  higher  instroctisa. 
The  gymnasiums  for  girls  are  both  numerous  and  good.  I  a  addi- 
tion to  these,  notwithstanding  government  x>pposition,  a  series 

been  given  to  the  effort  for  improvement,  and  that  the  quesriaa 
had  been  seriously  taken  in  hand  by  the  imperial  admintsxratMs 
and  the  Duma.  What  form  it  would  ultimately  ttke  dcpeidrd 
still  on  the  babnce  between  the  forces  of  conservatism  and  chaoee. 
the  suspicious  temper  of  the  autocracy  being  revealed,  during  tae 
years  01  unstable  equilibrium,  by  the  alternate  conceswoo  and  «idi- 
drawal  of  privileges,  e.g.  in  the  matter  of  the  independence  of  tSe 
universities.  Any  account  of  the  educational  svstem  caaaot, 
therefore,  be  otherwise  than  historical  and  provisiooai  [Ed.]. 

*  An  imperbl  rescript  of  loth  of  June  I9C»  foresihadowed  a  r- 
organisationof  secondary  education,  and  an  imperial  ukct  of  i^ 
of  March  1903  bid  down  the  lines  on  which  thb  was  to  proceed. 
The  old  curriculum  of  the  Rtal  schoob  b  «\9w  tupcisedc^. 
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of  higher  achoola*  in  which  careful  ifittraction  it  gjlven  in  natural 
and  social  sdencet,  have  been  opened  in  the  diief  cities  under 
the  name  of  "  pedi^ogical  courses."  At  St  Petersbuig  a  women's 
medical  academy,  the  examinations  of  wliich  were  even  more 
searching  than  those  of  the  ordinary  academy  (especially  as  regards 
diseases  of  women  and  children),  was  opened,  but  after  about  one 
hundred  women  had  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  it  was  suppressed 
by  government.  In  several  university  towns  there  are  free  teaching 
establishments  for  women,  supported  by  subscription,  with  pcx>- 
grammes  and  examinations  equal  to  those  of  the  univernties. 

The  natural  sciences  are  much  cultivated  in  Russia.  Bendes 
the  Academy  of  .Science,  the  Moscow  Society  of  Naturalists,  the 
Minerak^ical  Society,  the  Geograpnical  Society,  with  its 
Caucasian  and  Siberian  branches,  the  archaeological 
societies  and  the  scientific  societies  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, all  df  which  are  of  old  and  recognised  standing,  there  have 
lately  sprung  up  a  series  of  new  societies  in  connexion  with  each 
university,  and  their  serials  are  yeariy  growing  in  importance,  as, 
too,  are  those  of  the  Moscow  Soaetv  of  Friends  of  Natural  Science, 
the  Chemico-Physical  Society,  and  various  medical,  educational 
and  other  associations.  The  work  achieved  by  Russian  savants, 
especially  in  biology,  physiology  and  chemistry,  and  in  the  sciences 
descriptive  of  the  vast  territory  of  Russia,  is  wdl  known  to  Europe. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  empire  b  in  excess  of  the  oidinary 
expenditure,  but  the  extrabidinary  expenditure  not  only  swallows 
BimMatM.  *'P  '^**  surplus»  but  necessitates  the  raising  of  fresh 
namamt  loans  every  year.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  show  for  this  extraordinary  expenditure.  A  considerable 
number  of  new  railways,  including  the  Siberian,  have  been  built 
with  money  obtained  from  that  soivce.  But  since  1894  ^U  extra- 
ordinary items  of  expenditure,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
the  construction  of  new  lines  of  railway,  have  been  defrayed  out 
of  ordinary  revenue.  The  only  sources  of  extraordinanr  revenue 
still  remaining  under  that  head  are  the  money  derived  from  loans 
and  the  perpetual  deposits  in  the  Imperial  Bank.  The  ordinary 
revenue,  obtained  principally  from  the  sale  of  spirits  (a8%J,, 
which  is  a  state  monopoly,  from  state  railways  (23^%)  and  customs 
(ioi%),  st^dily  rose  from  a  total  of  £133,750,000  in  1895  to  a 
total  of  £214,360,000  in  190$.  Other  noteworthy  sources  of 
revenue  are  trade  licences,  direct  taxes  on  lands  and  forests,  stamp 
duties,  posts  and  telegraidu,  indirect  taxes  on  tobacco;  su^r 
and  other  commodities,  tne  crown  forests,  and  land  redemption 
payable  annually  by  the  peasants  since  1 861.  At  the  same  time 
the  total  ordinary  expenditure  has  increased  at  a  similarly  steady 
rate,  namely,  from  £1 19,391^000  in  1895  to  £302,544,000  in  1905.  In 
1904,  8ii%  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure,  namely,  £71,550,000, 
was  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Japan,  and  to 
this  must  be  added  in  1906  a  further  expenditure  of  £42,o85,ooa 
The  total  national  debt  of  Russia  nearly  trebled  between  185a 
(£57.038,600)  and  1863  (£145.500,000),  and  again  between  1873 
(7243,377,000)  and  1893  (£536,109.000)  it  more  than  doubled, 
while  by  i9oiS  it  amountedaltogether  to  £8i3,040bOoa  Of  the 
total,  77  %  stands  at  ^%  and  17  at  less  than  4%. 

The  system  of  obligator  military  service  for  all,  introduced  in 
1874,  luui  been  maintained,  but  the  six  years'  term^of  service  has 
jtg^y  been  reduced  to  five,  while  the  privileges  granted  to 
^^^'  young  men  who  have  received  various  degrees  of  education 
have  been  slightly  extended.  During  the  rei^  of  Alexander  111. 
efforts  were  mainly  directed  towards— (i)  reducing  the  time  required 
for  the  mobilisation  of  the  armjr^  (3)  increasing  the  immediate 
readiness  of  cavalry  for  war  and  its  fitness  for  serving  as  mounted 
infantry  (dragoon  iwiments  taking  the  place  of  hussan  and 
lancers);  (3)  strengthening  the  W.  frontier  by  fortresses  and 
railways;  and  (4)  incrcasiiw  the  artillery,  siege  and  train  reserves. 
Further,  the  age  releasing  from  service  was  raised  from  40  to  43 
yeare  and  the  militia  {landsturm)  was  reorganised.  The  measures 
taken  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  II.  have  been  diiefiy  directed 
towards  increasing  the  fighting  capacity  and  residiness  for  im- 
mediate  service  01  the  troops  in  Asia,  and  towards  the  better  re> 
organisation  of  the  local  irrqgular  mflitia  forces.  Broadly  aptaklng, 
the  army  is  divided  into  re^lars,  Cossacks  and  militia.  The 
peace  strength  of  the  army  is  estimated  at  43,ooo  officen  and 
1,100,000  men  fabout  950,000  combatants),  while  the  war  strength 
is  approximatny  75,000  oflicere  and  1,500,000  men.  However, 
this  latter  figure  is  merely  nominal,  the  available  artillery  and 
train  service  being  much  below  the  stren^^th  which  would  be 
required  for  such  an  army;  estimates  which  put  the  military 
forces  of  Russia  in  time  01  war  at  3,750,000— irrespective  of  the 
armies  which  may  be  levied  during  the  war  itself — seem  to  approach 
more  nearly  the  strength  of  the  forces  which  could  actually  be 
mustered.  The  infantry  and-  rifles  are  armed  with  small-bore 
roagarine  rifles,  and  the  active  artillery  have  sted  breech-loadere 
with  extreme  ranges  of  4150  to  4700  yds. 

Before  the  Japanese  war  Russia  maintained  four  separate 
squadrons:  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Pacific  and  the  Caspian. 
-■  But'  in  the  operations  before  Port  Arthur  and  in  the 

'*''*^*  disastrous  battle  of  Tsushima  the  Russian  fleets  were 
almost  completely  annihilated.  The  bulk  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet 
and  a  few  other  battlethipa  were,  however,  still  left,  and  since  1904 


steiM  have  been  taken  to  build  new  ships,  both  battleships  and 

Kwerful  cruisers.-  ^Cronstadt  is  the  naval  head9uartere  in  the 
iltic,   Sevastopol  m  the  Black  Sea  and  Vladivostok  on  the 
Pacific 

Forlreir«er.— The  chief  firrt-dass  fortresses  of  Russia  are  Warsaw 
and  Novogeorgieirsk  in  Poland,  and  Brest-Litovsk  and  Kovno  in 
Lithuania.  The  second<:lass  fortresses  are  Kronstadt  and  Sveaborg 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Ivaiworod  in  Poland,  Libau  on  the  Baltic- 
Sea,  Kerch  on  the  Black  Sea  and  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific.. 
In  the  third. class  are  Viborg  in  Finland,  Ossovets  and  Ust  Dvinsk 
(or  DQnamlinde)  in  Lithuania,  Sevastopol  an^  Ochakov  on  the- 
Black  Sea,  and  Kara  and  Batum  in  Caucasia.  '  There  are,  more- 
over, a6  forts  and  fortresses  unclassed,  of  which  6  are  in  Poland^ 
8  in  w.  and  S.W.  Russia,  and  the  remainder  (mere  fortified  posts> 
ia  the  Asiatic  dominions. 

n.  EusOFBAM  Rnssu 

Cwg^apky. — ^Tbe  administrative  boundaries  of  Enroiwan 
Russia,  ^>art  fxom  Finland,  coincide  broadly  with  the  natural 
limits  of  the  East-European  plains.  In  the  N.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  the  islands  of  Novaya- 
Zemlya,  Kolguyevand  Viigach  also  belong  to  it,  but 
the  Kant  Sea  is  reckoned  to  Siberia.  To  the  E.  it  has  the 
Astatic  dominions  of  the  empire^  Siberia  and  the  ifirghi*  steppes, 
from  both  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  the 
Ural  river  and  the  Ca4>ian — ^the  administrative  boundary, 
however,  partly  extending  into  Asia  on  the  Siberian  slope  of 
the  Urals.  To  the  S.  it  has  the  Black  Sea  and  Caucasia,  being 
separated  from  the  latter  by  the  Manych  depression,  which  in 
Post-Pliocene  timerconnected  the  Sea  <rf  Azov  with  the  Caspian. 
The  W.  boundary  is  purely  conventional:  it  crosses  the  peninsula . 
of  Kola  from  the  Varanger  Fjord  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  thence: 
it  runs  to  the  Kurisches  Haff  in  the.  southern  Baltic,  and  thence.- 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  taking  a  great  circular  sweep  to  the 
W.  to  embrace  Poland,  and  separating  Russia  from  Pnisata„ 
Austrian  Galida  and  Rumania. 

It  is  a  special  feature  of  Russia  that  she  has  no  free  outkt  to 
the  open  sea  except  on  the  ice-botmd  shores  of  the'  Arctic  Orean^ 
Even  the  White  Sea  is  merely  a  gulf  of  that  ocean.  Tlie  deepi 
indentations  of  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  are  suriounded 
by  what  is  ethnok>gically  Finnidi  territory,  and  it  is  only  at  the 
very  head  of  the  latter  gulf  that  the  Russians  have  taken  fiim 
foothold  by  erecting  their  capital  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva. 
The  Gulf  of  Riga  and  the  Baltic  bebng  also  to  territory  which 
is  not  inhabited  by  Slavs,  but  by  Finnish  races  and  by  Germans. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years  that  the 
Russians  have  definitely  taken  possession  of  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Hie  E.  c6ast  of  the  Black  Sea 
belongs  properly  to  Transcaucasia,  a  great  chain  of  mountains 
separating  it  from  Russia.  But  even  this  sheet  of  water  is  an 
inland  sea,  the  only  outlet  of  whidi,  the  Bosphorus,  is  in  foreign 
hands,  while  the  Caspian,  an  immense  shallow  lake,  mostly 
bordered  by  deserts,  possesses  more  importance  as  a  link  between 
Rusya  and  her  Asiatic  settlements  than  as  a  diannel  for  inter- 
course with  other  countries. 

The  great  territory  occupied  by  European  Russia— 1600  m. 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  nearly  as  much  from  E.  to  W. — is  pns. 
the  whple  a  broad  elevated  plain,  ranging  between  500  aodi 
900  ft.  above  sea-level,  deeply  cut  into  by  river- 
valleys,  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by  broad  swellings 
or  low  mountain-ranges:  the  lake  plateaus  of  Finland 
and  the  Maanselkl  heights  in  the  N.W.;  the  Baltic  coast-ndge: 
and  spurs  of  the  Carpathians  in  the  W.,  with  a  broad  depressioi»t 
between  the  two,  -occupied  by  Poland;  the  Crimean  andr 
Caucasian  mountains  in  the  S.;  and  the  broad  but  moderately 
high  swelling  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  the  E. 

From  a  central  plateau,  iriiich  comprises  the  governments  of  TVerr 
Moscow,  Smolenuc  and  Kursk,  ami  projects  j£.  towards  Samara, 
attaining  an  average  elevation  of  800  to  900  ft  above  the  sea,  the 
surface  slopes  ^nuy  in  all  directions  to  a  level  of  300  to  500  ft. 
Then  it  again  rues  gradually^  as  it  approacl^es  the  hilly  tracts  which 
enclose  the  great  plain.  This  central  swelling  may  be  considered  a 
continuatu>n  towards  the  E.N.E.  of  the  great  line  of  upheavals  of 
N.W.  Europe:  the  elevated  grounds  of  Finland  would  then  repre- 
sent a  continuation  of  the  Scanian  plateaus  of  S.  Sweden,  and  the 
northern  mountains  of  Finland  a  continuation  of  Kjolen  (the  Keel) 
which  separate  Sweden  from  Norway,  while  the  other  great  line  of. 
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upheaval  of  tlie  old  continent,  which  niAt  N.W.  to  S.E.,  would  be 
represented  io  Runta  bv  the  Caucaaut  in  the  S.  and  by  the  Timan 
riose  of  the  Pechora  baain  in  the  N. 

The  hillv  upect  of  several  parts  of  the  central  plateiau  is  not  due  to 
foldings  of  the  strau,  which  for  the  most  part  appear  to  be  hori- 
zontal, but  chiefly  to  the  excavating,  action  of  the  rivers,  whose 
valleys  are  deeply  eroded  in  the  plateau,  especially  on  its  borders. 
The  round  flattened  summits  of  the  Valdai  pUteau  do  not  rise 
above  uoo  ft.,  and  they  present  the  appearance  of  ijnountains  only 
in  consequence  of  the  depths  of  the  valleys — the  rivers  which  flow 
towards  the  depression  of  Lake  Peipus  oeing  only  300  to  250  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  same  is  true  of  the  plateaus  of  Livonia, "  Wendish 
Switzerland,"  and  the  government  of  Kovno,  which  do  not  exceed 
1000  ft.  at.their  highest  points;  and  again  of  the  E.  spurs  of  the 
Baltic  coost-ridge  between  the  governments  of  Grodno  and  Minsk. 
The  same  elevation  is  reached  oy  a  very  few  flat  summits  of  the 
plateau  about  Kursk,  and  farther  E.  on  the  Volga  about  Kamyshin, 
where  the  valleys  are  excavated  to  a  depth  of  800  or  900  ft.,  giving 
quite  a  hilly  aspect  to  the  country.  It  u  only  in  the  S.W.,  where 
spurs  of  the  Caipathians  enter  the  ^vemments  of  Volhynia,  Podolia 
and  Bessambia,  that  ridges  reaching  1 100  ft.  are  met  with,  these 
again  intersected  by  deep  ravines. 

The  depressions  which  gap  the  borders  of  the  central  plateau  thus 
fioduire  a  greater  importance  than  the  small  diffetotces  in  its  vertical 
elevation.  Such  is  the  broad  depression  of  the  middle  Volga  and 
lower  Kama,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  faint  swelling  of  the  Uvaly, 
the  watershed  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Volga  basin. 
Another  braad  depression,  950  to  mo  ft.  above  the  sea,  still  filled 
by  Lakes  Peipus,  Ladoga,  Onega,  Byelo-oaero,  Lacha,  Voshe,  and 
many  thousands  Of  smaller  ^ikes,  skirts  the  central  plateau  on  the 
N.,  and  follows  the  same  E.N.E.  direction.  Only  a  few  low  swellings 
penetrate  into  it'  from  the  N.W.,  about  Lake  Onega,  and  reach  900  ft., 
while  in  the  N.E.  it  is  enclosed  by  the  Tfanan  ridge  (ipoo'  ft.).  A 
third  depression,  traversed  by  the  Pripet  and  the  middle  Dnieper, 
extends  to  the  W.  and  penetrates  into  Poland.  This  immense 
lacustrine  basin  is  now  broken  up  into  numberless  ponds,  lakes  and 
marshes  (see  Minsk).  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  tne  broad  plateaus 
which  spread  out  E.  of  the  Carpathians.  S.  01  50*  N.  the  central 
plateau  slopes  gently  towards  ttie  S.,  and  we  find  there  a  fourth 
depression  stretching  W.  and  E.  through  Pohava  and  Kharkov, 
but  still  reaching  in  its  higher  parts  ^  to  700  ft.  It  is  -sepaiatcd 
from  the  Black  Sea  by  a  gentle  swelhng  which  may  be  traced  from 
Kremenets  in  Volhynia  to  the  lower  Don,  and  pernaps  farther  S.E. 
This  swelling  includes  the  Donets  coal-measures  and  the  middle 
granitic  ridges  which  give  rise  to  the  rapids  of  the  Dnieper.  Finally 
a  fifth  depression,  which  descends  below  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
extends  for  more  than  aoo  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  Caspian,  comprising 
the  lower  Volga  and  the  Ural  and  Emba  rivers,  and  establisning  a 
link  between  Russia  and  the  Aral-Caspiafi  region.  It  is  continued 
farther  N.  by  plains  below  300  ft.,  which  join  the  depression  of  the 
middle  Volga,  and  extend  as  far  as  the  mouth.of.the  Olau 

The  Ural  Mountains  present  the  aspect  of  a  broad  swelling  whose 
strata  no  longer  exhibit  the  horisontality  which  is  characteristic  of 
central  Russia,  and  moreover  are*  deeply  cut  into  by  rivers.  They 
are  connected  in  the  W.  with  broad  plateaus  which  join  those  of 
central  Russia,  but  their  orographical  relations  to  other  upheavals 
must  be  more  closely  studied  bef(»e  they  can  be  definitely  pro- 
nounced on. 

The  rhombotdal  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  connected  by  only  a 
narrow  isthmus  with  the  continent,  is  occupied  by  ah  arid  plateau 
doping  gently  N.  and  E.,  and  bordered  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Yaiia 
Mountains,  the  summits  of  which  range  between  4000  and  5000  ft. 

Owing  to  the  orographical  structure  of  the  East-European  plains, 
the  river  systems  have  become  more  than  usually  prominent  ana 
iTfimrM.  important  features  of  the  configuration.  Taking  their 
'"^^*"»  origin  from  a  series  of  lacustrine  basins  scattered  over  the 
plateaus  and  diflfering  slightly  in  elevation,  the  Rusnan  riven 
describe  immense  curves  before  reaching  the  sea,  and  flow  with  a  very 
gentle  gradient,  while  numerous  large  tributaries  collect  their  waters 
from  over  vast  areas.  Thus  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don 
attain  respectively  lengths  of  2325.  1410  and  1325  m.,  and  their 
basins  run  to  ^63,300,  202,140  and  166.000  sq.  m.  respectively. 
Moreover,  the  cnief  riven,  the  Volga,  the  W.  Dvina,  the  Dnieper,  and 
even  the  Lovat  and  the  Oka,  take  their  rise  (in  the  N.W.  of  the 
central  plateau)  so  close  to  one  another  that  they  may  be  said  to 
radiate  from  the  same  centre.  The  sources  of  tne  Don  interlace 
with  the  tributaries  of  the  Oka,  while  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Kama  join  those  of  the  N.  Dvina  and  Pechora.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  riven  of  Russia  have  been  from  remote  antiquity  the 
principal  channels  of  trade  and  migration,  and  have  contributed 
much  more  to  the  elaboration  <A  national  unity  than  any  political 
institutions.  Boats  could  be  conveyed  over  flat  and  easy  portages 
from  one  river-basin  to  another,  and  these  portages  were  subse- 
quently transformed  with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  labour  into 
navigaole  canals,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  canals  have  more 
importance  for  the  traffic  of  the  country  than  have  most  of  the 
railways.  By  their  means  the  pUins  of  the  central  plateau — the 
very  heart  of  Russia,  whose  natural  outlet  was  the  Caspian — were 
brought  into  water*commuiiication  with  the  Baltic,  and  the  Volga 


basin  was  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland.   The  Whhe  Sea  hss 
also  been  brought  into  connexion  with  the  ceatral  Volga  baaa 
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while  the  sister-river  of  the  Volga— the  Kama— {wctme 
artery  of  communication  with  Siberia. 

But  although  the  riven  of  Russia  rank  before  the  riven  <tf  W. 
Europe  in  respect  of  length,  they  are  far  behind  them  as  regards  the 
volumes  of  water  which  they  discharge.  They  freeae  in  winter  and 
dry  up  in  summer,  and  most  of  them  are  navigable  only  during  tiw 
spring  floods:  even  the  Volga  becomes  so  shallow  during  the  hoc 
season  that  none  but  boats  of  light  draught  can  pass  over  its  dioab.. 

Araic  Ocean  Basin. — ^The  Pechora  rises  in  the  N.  Urab,  and 
enten  the  ocean  by  a  large  estuary  at  the  Gulf  of  Pedkora.  Its 
basin,  thinly-peopled  and  available  only  for  cattle-breedii^  and  (or 
hunting,  is  quite  isolated  from  Russia  by  the  Timan  ridge.  'tVs 
river  is  navigable  for  770  m. ;  grain  and  a  variety  of  goods  convr>Yd 
from  the  upper  Kama  are  floated  down,  while  fun.  fish  and  other 
products  of  the  sea  are  shipped  up  the  river  to  be  transported  to 
Cherdyn  on  the  Kama.  The  Mezefi  enten  the  Bay  of  Mesefi:  it  is 
navigable  for  4S0  m.^  and  is  the  channel  of  a  considenbk  export  of 
•timber.  The  n.  Dvma  is  formed  by  the  onion  of  the  Yug  and  the 
Sukhona.  The  latter,  although  it  flows  over  a  great  number  of 
rapids,  is  navigable  throughout  its  length  (330  m.);  it  is  oonnertfd 
by  canal  with  the  Caspian  and  the  Bahk.  The  Vychiqgda,  whirii 
flows  W.S.W.  to  join  the  Sukhona,  through  a  woody  regtoo.  thtaly 
peopled,  is  navigable  for  500  m.  and  in  its  upper  portion  is  conoecird 
by  a  canal  with  the  upper  Kama.  The  N.  Uvina  flows  with  a  very 
Slight  gradient  through  a  broad  valley,  and  reaches  the  White  Sea  at 
Archangel.  Notwitl»tanding  serious  obstacles  offered  by  shaRovs, 
corn,  fish,  salt  and  timber  are  Urgely  shipped  to  and  from  Archanfd. 
The  Onega,  which  flows  into  Onega  Bay,  has  npids;  but  timber 
is  floated  down  in  spring,  and  fishing  and  some  navigatioa  sure  earned 
on  in  the  lower  portion. 

Baltic  BofOT.- The  Neva  (40  m.)  flows  frcMB  Lake  Lad<^  into  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  The  Volkhov,  discharging  into  Lake  Ladoga,  and 
forming  part  of  the  Vyshniy-Volochok  mrstem  of  canals,  is  aa 
important  channel  for  navigation;  it  flows  from  Lain  limes,  which 
receives  the  Msta,  connected  with  the  Volga,  and  the  Lovat.  The 
Svir,  also  discharging  into  Lake  Ladoga,  flows  from  Lake  On^a.  acd, 
being  part  of  the  Mariinsk  canal  system,  is  of  great  importance  for 
navigation.  The  Narova  flows  out  of  Lake  Peipus  into  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  at  Narva;  it  has  remarkable  rapids,  which  are  used  to 
generate  power  for  cotton-mills;  in  spite  of  thu,  the  river  is  oari- 
gated.  Lake  Peipus,  or  Chud^jcoye,  receives  the  Vdikay*.  a  diaoad 
of  trafiic  with  S.  Russia  from  a  remote  antiquity,  but  now  navigable 
only  in  its  lower  portion,  and  the  Embach,  navigated  by  stcamecs 
to  Dorpat  (Yuryev).  The  S.  Dvina,  which  falls  Into  the  aea  bctov 
Riga,  is  shallow  above  the  rapids  of  Jacobstadt.  but  BavigatioB  is 
carried  on  as  far  as  Vitebsk— com,  timber,  potash,  flax.  Ar..  bdi% 
the  principal  shipments  of  its  navigable  tributaries  (the  OI»ha. 
UUa  and  Rasplya).  The  UlU  is  connected  by  the  Berexina  canals 
with  the  Dnieper.  The  Memel  (Niemen),  with  a  course  of  470  m.  ia 
Russia,  -rises  in  the  N.  of  Minsk,  leaves  Russia  at  Yurbor^.  and 
enten  the  Kurisches  Half;  rafts  are  floated  upon  it  almost  from  its 
source,  and  steamen  ply  as  far  as  Kovno;  it  is  connected  by  the 
Oginsky  canal  with  the  Dnieper.  For  the  Vistula,  with  the  B^  and 
Narew,  see  Poland. 

Black  Sea  Basin.— The  Priith  rises  in  Austrian  Bakovina,  and 
separates  Russia  from  Rumania;  it  enten  the  Danube,  which  ik>«s 
along.the  Russian  frontier  for  100  m.  below  Reni,  touching  it  wkh 
its  Kilia  branch.-  The  Dniester  (530  m.  in  Russia)  rises  in  Galida. 
Light  boats  and  rafts  are  floated  at  all  points,  and  ateamen  ply  as 
its  lower  portion ;  its  estuary  has  important  fisheries.  The  Dnaqper. 
with  a  basin  of  2021140  sq.  m.,  drains  13  governments,  the  anrcfste 
population  of  which  numben  over  28,000.000.  It  also  originates 
in  the  N.W.  parts  of  the  central  plateau,  in  the  same  marshy  hkes 
which  give  nse  to  the  Volga  and  the  W.  Dvina.  and  enten  the 
Black  Sea.  In  the  middle  navigable  part  of  in  course,  from  DMrgo* 
buzh  to  Ekaterinoslav,  it  is  an  active  channel  for  traffic.  It  leteiwes 
several  large  tributaries: — on  the  right,  the  Bereana,  ConnecTcd 
with  the  W.  Dvina,  and  the  Pripet,  both  very  important  for  naviga- 
tion— as  well  as  several  smaller  tributaries  on  which  rafts  est 
floated ;  on  the  left  the  Sosh,  the  Desna,  one  of  the  most  iaportast 
riven  of  Russia,  navigated  by  steamen  as  far  as  Bryansk,  the  Sofa, 
the  Psiol  and  the  Vorskia.  Below  Ekaterinoslav  the  Deirpcr 
flows  for  46  m.  over  a  series  of  rapi<b.  At  Kherson  it  enten  its  kern 
(40  m.)  but  shallow  estuary,  which  receives  the  S.  Bug  and  the  logai 
The  Don,  with  a  basin  of  166,000  sq.  m.,  and  navigable  for  880  dl, 
rises  in  the  government  of  Tula  and  enten  the  Sea  of  Asov 
at  Rostov,  alter  describing  a  great  curve  to  the  E.  at  Tsaritsyii. 
approaching  the  Volga,  with  which  it  b  connected  by  a  nilvsj 
(45  m.).  Its  navigation  is  of  great  importance,  e^ieciaOy  for  gora 
brought  from  the  Volga,  and  its  fisheries  are  extensive.  The  rhirf 
tributaries  are  the  Sosna  and  North  Donets  on  the  right,  and  t^ 
Voronezh,  Khoper,  Medvyeditsa  and  Manych  on  the  left.  Tbe 
Viva,  the  KubaA  and  the  Kion  belong  to  Caucasia. 

The  Caspian  Basin.—The  Volga,  the  chief  river  of  Rnasia,  has  a 
length  of  2325  m..  and  its  basin,  about  563.300  aq.  m.  in  area,  coetaias 
a  population  of  nearly  40.ooo.ooa  It  is  connected  with  tbe  Baitk 
by  three  Qrstems  of  canals  (see  Volga).    The  Unl,  la  iu  lover 
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part,  constitutes  the  frontier  between  European  RumIb  and  the 
Kirghii  steppe;  h  receives  the  Sakmara  on  tne  right  and  the  Ilek 
on  the  left.  The  Kunui,  the  Terek  and  the  Kura,  with  the  Aras, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Gok-cha,  belong  to  Caucasia.* 

The  soil  of  Russia  depends  chidly  on  the  distribution  of  the 
boulder-day  and  loess,  on  the  degree  to  which  the  rivem  have 
_,e,^  severally  excavated  their  valleys,  and  oil  the  moistness  of 

^"^  the  climate.    Vast  areas  in  Russia  are  quite  unfit  for 

cultivation,  19%  of  the  aggregate  surface  of  European  Russia 
(apart  from  Poland  and  FinUnd;  being  occupied  by  lakes,  marshes, 
■and,  Ac,  ^%  by  forests,  16%  by  prairies,  and  only  36%  being 
under  cultivation.  The  distribution  of  all  these  is,  however,  very 
unequal,  and  the  five  following  subdivisions  may  be  established : — 
(i)  the  tundras;  (2)  the  forest  region;  (3)  the  middle  region,  com- 
prising the  surface  available  for  agriculture  and  partly  covered  with 
forests;  (4)  the  black-earth  (chemosyom)  region;  and  (5)  the. steppes. 
Of  these  the  black-earth  region — about  150,000,000  acres — wnich 
scaches  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Urals,  from  the  Pinsk  marshes 
in  the  S.W.  to  the  upper  Oka  in  the  N.E.,  is  the  most  important. 
It  is  covered  with  a  tnick  sheet  of  black  earth,  a  kind  of  loess,  mixed 
with  5  to  15%  of  humus,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  an  herbaceous 
vegjetation,  which  developed  luxuriantly  during  the  Lacustrine 
period  on  a  continent  relatively  dry  even  at  that  epoch.  On  the 
three-fields  system  com  has  been  grown  unon  it  for  fifty  to  seventy 
consecutive  years  without  manure.  Isolated  black-earth  islands, 
though  less  fertile,  occur  also  in  Courland  and  Kovno,  in  the  Oka- 
Volga-Kama  depression,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Urals,  and  in  a  few 
patches  in  the  N.  Towards  the  Black  Sea  coast  its  thickness 
diminishes,  and  it  disappears  in  the  valleys.  In  the  extensive 
region  covered  with  boulder-clay  the  black  earth  appears  only  in 
isolated  places,  and  the  soil  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  sandy  clay, 
containing  a  much  smaller  admixtive  of  humus.  There  cultivation 
is  possible  only  with  the  aid  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  manure. 
Drainage  finding  no  outlet  through  the  thick  day,  tliie  soil  of  the 
forest  region  is  often  hidden  beneath  extennve  marshes,  and  the 
forests  themselves  are  often  mere  thickets  choking  marshy  ground ; 
Large  tracts  of  sand  appear  in  the  W.,  and  the  admixture  ot  boulders 
witn  the  clay  in  the  N.W.  renders  Sj^riculture  difficult.  On  the 
Arctic  coast  the  forests  disappear,  giving  place  to  the  tundras. 
Finally,  in  the  S.E.,  towards  the  Caspian,  on  the  slopes  of  the  southern 
Urals  and  the  plateau  of  Obshchiy  Syrt,  as  also  in  the  interior  of 
the  Crimea,  ana  in  several  parts  oiBessarabia,  there  are  latge  tracts 
of  real  desert,  buried  under  coarse  sand  and  devoid  of  vegetation. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Russia  extends  from  N.  to  S. 
through  30"  of  latitude,  the  climate  of  its  different  portions,,  apart 
r-n^m^m  from  the  Crimea  and  Caucasia,  presents  a  striking  uni- 
formity. The  aerial  currents — cyclones,  anti-cyclones 
and  dry  S.E.  winds — prevail  over  extensive  areas,  and  sweep  across 
the  flat  plains  without  hindrance.  Everywhere  the  winter  is  cold 
and  the  summer  hot,  both  varying  in  their  duration,  but  differing 
relatively  little  in  the  extremes  of  temperature  recorded.  There  is 
no  place  in  Russia,  Archangel  and  Astrakhan  included,  where  the 
thermometer  does  not  rise  in  summier  nearly  to  86*  Fahr.  and  descend 
in  winter  to  -13"  and  -22*.  It  is  only  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  that  the 
absolute  range  of  temperature  does  not  exceed  108*^  while  in  the 
remainder  of  Russia  it  reaches  126*  to  14^**,  the  oscillations  being 
between -22" and  -ii^i  occasionally  goin|  down  as  low  as -54*.  and 
rising  as  high  as  86*  to  104*,  or  even  109  .  Everywhere  the  rainfall 
is  small :  it  Finland  and  Poland  on  the  one  hand  and  Caucana  with 
the  Caspian  depression  on  the  other  be  excluded,  the  average  yearly 
rainfall  varies  between  16  and  28  in.  Nowhere  does  the  maximum 
rainfall  take  place'  in  winter  (as  in  W.  Europe^,  but  it  occurs  in 
summer,  and  everywhere  the  months  of  advanced  spring  are  warmer 
than  the  corresponding  months  of  autumn. 

Though  thus  exhibiting  the  distinctive  features  of  a  continental 
climate,  Rusna  does  not  lie  altogether  outside  the  reach  of  the 
moderating  influence  of  the  ocean.  The  Atlantic  cyclones  penetrate 
to  the  Russian  plains,  mitigating  to  some  extent  the  cold  of  winter, 
and  in  summer  oringing  with  them  their  moist  winds  and  thunder- 
storms. Their  influence  u  chiefly  felt  in  W.  Russia,  though  It  does 
reach  as  far  as  the  Urals  and  beyond.  They  thus  check  the  extension 
and  Umit  the  duration  of  the  cold  anticyclones. 


^Bibliography  of  Geography:  see  Tillo,  in  Inestia  of  Rusuan 
Geogr.  Soc.  (1883):  P.  P.  Semenov,  Grogr.  and  Statist.  Dictionary 
of  the  Russian  Empire  (in  Russian,  5  vols..  St  Petersburg,  1863-^}. 
the  most  trustworthy  source  for  the  geography  of  Russia;  the 
official  Svod  Materiaiov,  with  regard  to  Russian  rivers  (1876); 
Statistical  SlMtmik  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  vol.  x. 
(freezing  of  Rnssian  rivers,  and  navigation).  A  great  variety  of 
monograohs  d<»Iing  with  separate  rivers  and  basins  are  available; 
e.g.  S.  Martynov,  Das  Fetsckoratebiet  (St  Petersburg,  1905); 
G.  von  Helmersen,  Das  Olonewisehe  Bergrevier  (St  Petersburg,  i860); 
Turbin.  The  Dnieper;  Prasolenko,  ''^The  Dniester,"  in  Efigifi. 
Joum.  (1881);  Danilevsky.  "  Kubafi,'*  in  Mem.  Geogr.  Soc.  i.; 
K.  E.  von  Baer,  Kasptsehe  Stndien  (St  Petersburg,  1857-59): 
V.  Ragozin,  Volga  (St  Petersburg,  1890);  Peretyatkovich.  Volga; 
and  Mikhailov,  ICama.  An  orohydrographical  map  of  Russia  in 
four  sheets  was  published  in  1878. 
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Throughout  RuSiia  the  winter  is  of  loi^  doration.  The  last  days 
of  frost  are  experienced  for  the  most  part  in  April,  but  as  late  as  May 
to  the  N.  of  sis*  N.  The  spring  is  exceptionally  beautiful  in  central 
Russia;  late  as  it  usually  is,  it  sets  in  with  vigour,  and  vegetation 
develops  with  a  rapidity  which  gives  to  this  season  in  Russia  a 
special  charm,  unknown  in  warmer  climates.  The  rapid  melting  of 
the  snow  at  the  same  time  causes  the  rivers  to  swdl^  and  renders  a 
great  many  minor  streams  navigable  for  a  few  weeks.  But  a  return 
of  cold  weather,  injurious  to  vegetation,  is  very  frequently  obser\'cd 
in  central  and  E.  Russia  between.  May  the  i8th  and  the  24th,  so 
that  it  is  only  in  June  that  warm  weather  sets  in  definitdy,  and  it 
reaches  its  maximum  in  the  first  half  of  July  (or  of  August  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast).  In  S.E.  Russia  the  summer  is  much  wanner  than 
in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  France,  and  really  hot  weather  b 
experienced  everywhere.  It  does  not,  however,  prevail  for  long, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  September  frosts  begin  on  tne  middle  Urals. 
They  descend  upon  W.  and  S.  Russia  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  are  felt  on  the  Caucasus  about  the  middle  of  November.  The 
temperature  drops  so  rapidly  that  a  month  later,  about  October  the 
loth  on  the  middle  Urals  and  November  the  15th  throughout  Russia, 
the  thermometer  ceases  to  rise  above  the  freezing-point.  The 
rivers  freeze  rapidly;  towards  November  20th  all  tne  streams  of 
the  White  Sea  basin  are  ice-bound,  and  so  remain  for  an  average  of 
167  days;  those  of  the  Baltic,  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  basins  freeze 
later,  out  about  December  the. 20th  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  the 
country  are  highways  for  sledges.  The  Volga  remains  frozen  for 
a  period  varying  between  150  days  in  the  N.  and90  days  at  Astrakhan, 
the  Don  for  100  to  no  days,  and  the  Dnieper  for  83  to  122  days. 
On  the  W.  Dvina  ice  prevents  navigation  for  125  days,  and  even  the 
Vistula  at  Warsaw  remains  frozen  for  77  days.  The  lowest  tempera- 
tures are  experienced  in  January,  the  average  being  as  low  as  20* 
to  5*  Fahr.  throughout  Russia ;  in  the  west  only  does  it  rise  above 
22*.  On  the  whow,  February  and  March  continue  to  be  cold,  and 
their  average  temperatures  nsc  above  zero  nowhere  except  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast.  Even  at  Kiev  and  LugaAsk  the  average  of  March 
is  below  30*,  while  in  central  Russia  it  is  25*  to  22*,  and  as  low  as 
20*  and  16*  at  Samara  and  Orenburg. 

All  Russia  is  comprised  between  the  isotherms  of  32*  and  54*. 
On  the  whole,  they  are  more  remote  from  one  another  than  even 
on  the  plains  of  N.  America,  those  of  46*  to  32*  being  distributed 
over  twenty  decrees  of  latitude.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined 
towards  the  S.  in  E.  Russia;  thus  the  isotherm  of  39*  runs  from 
St  Petersburgto Orenburg,  and  that  of  35*  from  Tome&  in  Finland 
to  Uralsk.  The  inflexion  is  still  greater  for  the  winter  isotherms. 
Closely  following^  one  another,  they  run  almost  N.  and  S.;  thus 
Odessa  and  K6nigsberg  are  situated  on  the  same  winter  isotherm 
of  28*;  St  Petersburg,  Orel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ural  river  on 
about  20*;  and  Mczefi  and  Ufa  on  9*.  The  summer  isotherms  cross 
the  winter  isotherms  nearly  at  right  angles,  so  that  Kiev  and  Ufa, 
Warsaw  and  Tobolsk,  Riga  and  the  upper  Kama  have  the  same 
average  summer  temperatures  of  64*,  62}  and  61  *  respectively. 

The  laws  and  relations  of  the  cyclones  and  anti<yclones  in 
Russia  are  not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  It  appears.  howcxTr, 
that  in  January  the  cyclones  mostly  travel  across  N.W.  Russia 
(N.  of  55*  and  W.  of  40*  E.),  following  directions  which  vary 
between  N.E.  and  S.E  In  July  they  are  pushed  farther  towards 
the  N.,  and  cross  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  while  another  series  of 
cyclones  sweep  across  middle  Russia,  between  50*  and  55*  N. 
Nor  are  the  laws  of  the  anti-cydoncs  established.  The  winda 
closely  depend  on  the  routes  followed  by  both.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  alike  in  January  and  in  July  W.  and 
S.W.  winds  prevail  in  W.  Russia,  while  E.  winds  arc  most  common 
in  S.E.  Russia.  N.  winds.are  predominant  on  the  Black  Sea  coast. 
The  strength  of  the  wind  is- greater,  on  the  whole,  than  in  the 
continental  parts  of  W.  Europe,  and  it  attains  its  maximum  velodty 
in  winter.  Terrible  tempests  blow  from  October  to  March,  especi- 
ally on  the  S.  steppes  and  on  the  tundras.  Hurricanes  accompanied 
with  snow  {burans,  myatels)^  and  lasting  from  two  to  three  days, 
or  N.  blizzards  without  snow,  are  especially  dangerous  to  man 
and  beast.  The  average  relative  moisture  reaches  80  to  85% 
in  the  N.,  and  only  70  to  81  %  in  S.  and  E.  Russia.  In  the  steppes 
it  is  only  60%  during  summer,  and  still  less  (57)  at  Astrakhan. 
The  average  amount  of  cloud  is  73  to  75  %  on  the  White  Sea  and 
in  Lithuania,  68  to  64  in  central  Russia,  and  only  59  to  51  in  .the 
S.  and  S.E.  The  amount  of  rainfall  b  shown  in  the  Table  on 
next  page*' 

The  flora  of  Russia,  which  represents  an  intermediate  link  between 
the  flora  of  Germany  and  the  flora  of  Siberia,  is  strikingly  uniform 
over  a  very  large  area.    Though  not  poor  at  any  given         ftom, 
place,  it  appears  so  if  the  space  occupied  by  Russia  be 
taken  into  account,  only  3300  spedes  of  pnanerogams  and  ferns 

*  Bibliography  .of  Meteorology:  Memoirs  of  the  Central  Physical 
Observatory;  Kepertorittm  fur  Meteorologie  and  Meteorotogical 
Sbomik,  published  by  the  same  body;  Vesdovsky,  ClimaU  of 
Russia  (Russian);  H.  Wild.  Temperatur-VerhdUnisse  des  Russ. 
Reickes  (1881);  Voydkov.  The  ClimaUs  of  the  Globe  (Russ.,  1884). 
containing  th^  bat  general  information  about  thie  cUmate  oC 
Russia.  , 
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beinff  known.     Pour  regtont  may  be  dbtinguifhed :   the  Arctic, 
the  Forest,  the  Steppe  and  the  Circum-Mediterranean. 
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TY^^Arctk  Region  comprises  the  tundras  of  the  Arctic  littoral 
beyond  the  N.  limit  of  the  forests,  which  closely  follows  the  coast- 
line, with  deviations  towards  the  N.  in  the  river  valleys  (70*  N. 
in  Finland  and  on  the  Arctic  Circle  about  Archangel,  68*  N.  on 
the  Urals,  71*  in  W.  Siberia).  The  shortness  of  the  summer,  the 
deficiency  of  drainage  and  the  depth  to  which  the  soil  freezes  in 
winter,  are  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  characteristk 
features  of  the  vegetation  of  the  tundras.  Their  flora  is  far  closer 
akin  to  the  floras  of  N.  Siberia  and  N.  America  than  to  that  of 
central  Europe.  Mosses  and  lichens  are  distinctive,  as  also  arc 
the  birch,  the  dwarf  willow  and  several  shrubs;  but  where  the 
soil  is  drier,  and  humus  has  been  able  to  accumulate,  a  variety 
of  herbaceous  flowering  plants,  some  of  them  familiar  in  W.  Europe, 
make  their  appearance.  Only  275  to  280  phanerogams  are  found 
within  this  region. 

The  Forest  Region  of  the  Russian  botanists  includes  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  from  the  Arctic  tundras  to  the  steppes,  and 
over  this  immense  expdnse  it  maintains  a  remarkable  uniformity 
of  character.  Beketov  subdivides  it  into  two  portions — the  forest 
region  proper  and  the  "  Ante-Stcppc  "  (J^redstepie).  The  N.  limit 
of  the  ante-steppe  is  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Pruth 
through  Zhitomir,  Kursk,  Tambov  and  Stavropol-on-VoIga  to  the 
sources  of  the  Ural  river.  But  the  forest  region  proper  presents 
a  different  aspect  in  the  N.  from  that  in  the  S.,  and  must  in  turn 
be  subdivided  into  two  parts —  the  coniferous  region  and  the  region 
of  the  oak  forests — these  being  separated  by  a  fine  drawn  through 
Pskov,  Kostroma,  Kaxafi  and  Ufa.  Of  course  the  oak  occura 
farther  N.  than  this,  and  coniferous  forests  extend  farther  S., 
advaricing  even  to  the  border-region  of  the  steppes.  To  the  N. 
of  this  line  the  forests  are  of  great  extent  and  densely  grown, 
more  (reouentlv  diversified  by  marshes  than  by  meadows  or  culti- 
vated fields.  Vast  and  impenetrable  forests,  impassable  marches 
and  thickets,  numerous  lakes,  swampy  meadows,  with  cleared  and 
dry  spaces  here  and  there  occupied  by  villages,  arc  the  leading 
features  of  this  region.  Fishing  and  hunting  arc  the  most  important 
sources  of  livelihood.  The  characteristics  of  the  oak  region,  which 
comprises  all  central  Russia,  are  totally  different.  The  surface 
is  undulatory;  marshy  meadow  bnds  no  longer  exist  on  the  flat 
watersheds,  and  only  a  few  in  the  deeper  and  broader  river  valleys. 
Foa^sts  are  still  numerous  where  they  have  not  been  destroyed 
by  the  hand  of  man,  but  their  character  has  changed.  Coniiera 
are  rare,  and  the  Scotch  pine,  which  is  abundant  on  the  sandy 
plains,  takes  the  place  of  tne  Ahies.  The  forests  are  composed  of 
the  birch,  oak  and  other  deciduous  trees,  the  soil  is  dry,  and  the 
woodlands  are  divided  by  green  prairies.  Viewed  from  rising 
ground,  the  landscape  presents  a  pleasing  variety  of  cornfield  and 
forest,  while  the  horizon  is  broken  by  the  bell-toweraof  the  numerous 
villages  strung  along  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

Viewed  as  a  who^,  the  flora  of  the  forest  region  is  to  be  regarded 
as  European-Siberian;  and,  though  certain  species  disappear 
towards  the  E.,  while  new  ones  make  their  appearance,  it  maintains, 
on  the  whole,  the  same  features  throughout  from  Poland  to  Kam- 
chatka. ^  Thus  the  beech  (Fagus  sylvatica)  is  unable  to  survive 
the  continental  climate  of  Russia,  and  does  not  penetrate  beyond 
Poland  and  the  S.W.  provinces,  reappearing  again  in  the  Crimea. 
The  nlver  fir  docs  not  extend  over  Russia,  ana  the  oak  does  not 


cross  the  Urals.   On  the  other  hand,  several  Astatic  species  (Siberian 

pine,  larch,  cedar)  grow  freely  in  the  N.E..  while  numerous  shrubs 

and  herbaceous  plants,  originally  from  the  Asiatic  steppes*  ba\T 
...  Bi 


found  their  way  into  the  S.E.  But  all  these  do  not  greatly  alter 
the  general  character  of  the  vegetation.  The  coniferxnis  forests  of 
the  north  contain,  besides  conifers,  the  birch  {Betula  alba,  B.  pub- 
escens,  B.  frutkosa  and  B.  verrucosa),  which  extends  from  tSe 
Pechora  to  the  Caucasus,  the  aspen,  two  species  of  aider,  tbe 
mountain-ash  {SorbuM  aucuparia),  the  wild  cherry  and  three 
species  of  willow.  S.  of  62*-^*  N.  appears  the  Usat  tree.  «hich 
multiplies  rapidly  and,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  «hick 
it  is  being  exterminated,  constitutes  entire  forests  in  the  ease 
(central  Volga,  Ufa).  Farther  S.  the  ash  ifraxinms  exeeUior)  and 
the  oak  make  their  appearance,  the  latter  (Qaerens  pedumcuUu) 
reaching  in  isolated  groups  and  single  trees  as  far  N.  as  Sc  Peters- 
buiY  And  South  Finland  (P.  Ri^Mtr  appears  only  in  the  S.W.).  The 
hornbeam  is  prevalent  in  tbe  Ukraine,  and  the  maple  begins  to 
appear  in  the  S.  of  the  coniferous  region.  In  the  forest  regioa 
no  fewer  than  772  flowering  species  are  found,  of  which  568  dk:ot>ie- 
dons  occur  in  the  Archangel  government  (only  436  to  the  E.  cf 
the  White  Sea,  which  is  a  botankral  limit  for  many  species^.  In 
central  Russia  the  species  become  still  more  numerous,  and,  tlk.'i.i.h 
the  local  floras  are  not  yet  complete,  they  number  8^  to  1050 
species  in  the  separate  governments,  and  about  1600  in  tbe  be^ 
explored  parts  of  the  S.W.  Com  is  cultivated  throughout  tka 
region.  Its  N.  limits  advance  almost  to  the  Arctic  coast  at  \^- 
anger  Fjord,  farther  E.  they  hardly  reach  N.  of  Archangel,  and 
the  limit  is  still  lower  towards  the  Urals.  The  N.  boundary-  of 
rye  closely  corresponds  to  that  of  barley.  Wheat  is  cultivated 
in  S.  Finland,  but  in  W.  Russia  it  hardly  gets  N.  of  58*  N.  Its 
true  domains  are  the  oak  region  and  the  steppes.  Fruit  trees  are 
cultivated  as  far  as  62*  N.  in  Finland,  and  as  far  as  58*  in  the  E 
Apricots  and  walnuts  fk>urish  at  Warsaw,  but  in  Russia  they  do 
not  thrive  be>'ond  50*.  Apples,  pcara  aiKl  cherries  are  grova 
throughout  the  oak  region. 

The  Region  of  the  Sep^s,  which  is  coincident  with  the  «-hde  cf 
S.  Russia,  mav  be  subdivided  into  two  zones — an  intermediate  zeae 
and  that  of  tne  steppes  proper.  The  ante-steppe  of  the  precedioc 
region  and  the  intermediate  zone  of  the  steppes  include  xhcm 
tracts  in  which  the  W.  European  climate  contends  against  tJie 
Asiatic,  and  where  a  stru^le  is  carried  on  between  the  forest  sod 
the  steppe.  It  is  compnscd  between  the  summer  isotherms  of 
5^*  and  63*,  beins  bounded  on  the  S.  by  a  line  which  mas  throcgi 
Ekaterinoslav  andLugaiisk.  S.  of  this  line  besin  the  steppes  f^oper. 
which  extend  to  the  sea  and  penetrate  to  the  Toot  of  tbe  Caucasus. 

The  steppes  proper  are  very  fertile,  elevated  plains,  stigktiy 
undulating,  and  intersected  by  numerous  ravines  which  are  dr^ 
in  summer.  The  undulations  are  scarcely  appaimt.  Not  a  tree 
is  to  be  seen,  the  few  woods  and  thickets  being  hidden  in  tbe  der^rcs- 
sions  and  deep  valleys  of  the  rivers.  On  the  thick  la^'er  of  black 
earth  by  whicn  the  steppe  b  covered  a  luxuriant  vegetation  de^ekips 
in  spring;  after  the  old  grass  has  been  burned  a  oright  green  pre^ 
vails  over  immense  stretches,  but  this  rapidly  disappears  under 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  hot  E.  winds.  The  colociriog 
of  the  steppe  changes  as  if  by  magic,  and  only  the  s£l\-eT>'  pluisis 
of  the  steppe-grass  (StipaJ>ennata)  wave  in  the  wind,  tinting  the 
steppe  a  bright  yellow.  For  days  togeth^  the  traveller  see  do 
other  vegetation;  even  this,  however,  disappears  as  he  approaclses 
the  n^ons  recently  left  dry  by  the  Can>ian,  where  saUne  c!a%^ 
bearing  a  few  Salsolaceae,  or  mere  sand,  take  the  place  of  the 
black  earth.  Here  begins  the  Aral-Caspian  desert.  The  steffe. 
however,  is  not  so  devoid  of  trees  as  at  first  sight  appears.  In- 
numerable clusters  of  wild  cherries  {Primus  Chamaeterasus).  viij 
apricots  (Amygdalus  nana),  the  Siberian  pea-tree  (Carmgana  f^*- 
tescens)^  and  other  deep-rooted  shrubs  grow  at  tbe  bottoms  cf  the 
depressions  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  ravines,  imparting  to  the 
steppe  that  charm  whkh  manifests  itself  in  the  popular  paetrr. 
Unfortunately  the  spread  of  cultivation  is  fatal  to  these  oaan 
(they  are  often  called  "  islands  "  by  the  inhabitants) ;  the  axr  aod 
the  plough  ruthlessly  destroy  them. 

The  vegetation  in  the  marshy  bottoms  of  the  ravines  aiK!  is 
the  valleys  of  the  streams  and  rivers  is  totally  different.  The 
moist  soil  encourages  luxuriant  thickets  of  willows  (Salidnear '. 
surrounded  by  dense  cktsaux'de-frise  of  wx>rmwood  and  thor!- 
bearing  Composttae,  and  interspersed  with  rich  but  not  extt&s>T 
prairies,  harbouring  a  great  variety  of  herbaceous  plants:  vhTc 
in  the  deltas  of  the  Black  Sea  rivers  impenetrable  beds  of  rnds 
(Arundo  pkragmites)  shelter  a  forest  fauna.  But  ct^'vatioa 
rapidly  changes  the  physiognomy  of  the  steppe.  The  prairies  r« 
supersieded  bv  wheat-fields,  and  fkxks  of  sheep  destroy  tbe  trse 
steppe-grass  (Stipa  pennata). 

A  great  many  species  unknown  in  the  forest  region  make  their 
appearance  in  the  steppes.  The  Scotch  pine  ctol  grows  <m  il 
sandy  spaces,  and  the  maple  (Ac^  talarica  and  A,  campesirf).  the 
hornbeam  and  the  black  and  white  fnplar  are  \Try  axaxKA. 
The  number  of  species  of  herbaceous  plants  rapidly  increftin. 
while  beyond  the  Volga  a  variety  of  Astatic  qiecies  are  added  ta 
the  W.  kuropean  flora. 

The  Circum-MediterraMaaM  Region  h  lepceaentcd  by  a 
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Two  dif  erent  raf  ei — a  btlKiiyccptialic  and  a  dolichocephalic^ 
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period  (Lacustrine  period)  aa  having  inhabited  the  jilains  of  E. 
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As  early  as  the  8th  century,  and  probably  stfll  earlier,  a  stream 
of  Slav  colonization,  advancing  E.  from  the  Danube,  poured 
over  the  plains  of  S.W.  Russia.  It  is  also  most  probable  that 
Another  similar  stream— the  N.,  coming  from  the  Elbe,  through 
the  basin  of  the  Vistula— ought  to  be  distinguished.  In  the 
9th  century  the  Slavs  occupied  the  upper  Vistula,  the  S.  of  the 
Russian  lacustrine  region,  and  the  W.  of  the  central  phteau. 
They  had  Lithuanians  to  the  W.;  various  Finnish  trib^  inter- 
mingled towards  the  S.E.  with  Turkish  (the  present  Bashkirs); 
the  Bulgars,  whose  origin  still  remains  doubtful,  on  the  middle 
Volga  and  Kama;  and  to  the  S.E.  the  Turkish-Mongol  races  of 
the  Pechenegs,  Polovtsi,  Uzes,  &c.,  ^hile  in  the  S.,  along  the 
Black  Sea,  was  the  empire  of  the  Khazars,  who  had  under  their 
rule  several  Slav  tribes,  and  perhaps  also  some  of  Finnish  origin. 
In  the  Qth  century  also  the  Ugrians  are  supposed  to  have  left 
their  Ural  abodes  and  to  have  traversed  S.E.  and  S.  Russia 
on  their  way  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  If  the  Slavs  be 
subdivided  into  three  branches— the  W.  (Poles,  Czechs  and 
Wends),  the  S.  (Servians,  Bulgarians,  Croatians,  &c.),and  the  E. 
(Great,  Little  and  White  Russians),  it  will  be  seen  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  3,000,000  Little  Russians,  now  settled 
in  East  Galida  and  in  Poland,  and  of  a  few  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Carpathians,  the  whole  of  the  E.  Skv&occupy,  as  a  compact 
body,  W.,  central- and  S.  Russia. 

like  other  races  of  mankind,  the  Russian  race  is  not  pure. 
The  Russians  have  absorbed  and  asumilated  in  the  course  of 
their  history  a  variety  of  Finnish  and  Turko-Finnish  elements. 
Still,  craniological  researched  show  that,  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  the  Slav  type  has  been  maintained  with  remarkable  per- 
sistency: Slav  skulls  ten  and  thirteen  centuries  old  exhibit 
the  same  anthropological  features  as  those  which  characterize 
the  Slavs  of  our  own  day.  This  may  be  explained  by  a  variety 
of  causes,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  maintenance  by  the  Slavs 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  gentile  or  tribal  organization  and 
gentile  marriages,  a  fact  vouched  for,  not  only  in  the  pages  of 
the  Russian  chrom*cler  Nestor,  but  still  more  by  visible  social 
evidences,  the  gens  later  developing  into  the  village  community, 
and  the  colonization  being  carried  on  by  large  co-ordinated 
bodies  of  people.  The  Russians  do  not  emigrate  as  isolated 
individuals;  they  migrate  in  whole  villages.  The  overwhelming 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Slavs,  and  the  verjr  great  differences 
in  ethnical  type,  belief  and  mythology  between  the  Indo- 
European  and  the  Ural-Altaic  races,  may  have  contributed  to 
the  same  end.  Moreover,  while  a  Russian  man,  far  away  from 
home  among  Siberians,  readUy  marries  a  native,  the  Russian 
woman  seldom  does  the  like.  All  these  causes,  and  especially 
the  first -mentioned,  have  enabled  the  Slavs  to  maintain  their 
ethnical  purity  in  a  relatively  high  degree,  whereby  they  have 
been  enabled  to  assimilate  foreign  elements  and  make  them 
intensify  or  improve  the  ethnical  type,  without  giving  rise  to 
half-breed  races.  The  very  same  N.  Russian  type  has  thus  been 
maintained  from  Novgorod  to  the  Pacific,  with  but  minor 
differentiations  on  the  outskirts— and  this  notwithstanding  the 
great  variety  of  races  with  which  the  Russians  have  come  into 
contact.  But  a  closer  observation  of  ^hat  is  going  on  in  the 
recently  colonized  confines  of  the  empire— where  whole  villages 
live  without  mixing  with  the  natives,  but  slowly  bringing  them 
over  to  the  Russian  manner  of  life,  and  then  slowly  taking  in  a 
few  female  elements  from  them— gives  the  key  to  this  feature  of 
Russian  life. 

Not  so  with  the  national  customs.  There  are  features— the 
wooden  house,  the  oven,  the  bath — which  the  Russian  never 
abandons,  even  when  swamped  in  an  alien  population.  ^  But 
when  settled  among  these  the  Russian— the  N.  Russian— 
readily  adapts  himself  to  many  other  differences.  He  speaks 
Finnish  with  Finns,  Mongolian  with  BuriaU,  Ostiak  with 
Ostiaks;  he  shows  remarkable  facility  in  adapting  his  agri- 
cultural practices  to  new  conditions,  without,  however,  abandon- 
ing the  village  community;  he  becomes  hunter,  cattle-breeder 
or  fisherman,  and  carries  on  these  occupations  according  to 
local  usage;  he  modifies  his  dress  and  adapts  his  religious 
beliefs  to  the  loadity  he  inhabits.     In  consequence  of  all  this, 


the  Russian  peasant  (not,  be  it  noted,  the  traderj  |»ovcs  hioscll 

to  be  an  excellent  colonist. 

Three  different  branches  can  be  distinguished  among  the  RvssiaH 
from  the  dawn  of  their  history: — the  Great  Rusauos.  the  Little 
RusBians  (Makmuaes  or  Ulcrainians),  and  the  White  ^^ 
Russians  (the  B^doruMes).  These  correspond  to  the  two 
currents  of  immigration  mentioned  above—^the  N.  and  S., 
with  perhaps  an  intermediate  stream,  the  proper  place 
of  the  White  Ruadans  not  having  been  as  yet  exactly 
determined.  The  primary  distinctions  between  these 
have  been  increased  during  the  last  nine  cmturies  by  their  cootaa 
with  different  nationalitieir-lhe  Grtat  Rusaiaiis  abeorbuw  Finnidk 
elements,  the  little  Ruwans  undergoing  an  admixture  of  Tnrbsh 


blood,  and  the  White  Russians  submitting  to  Lithuanian  infliMtwy, 
Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  unity  of  lai^uage,  it  is  easy  to  de> 
tect  among  the  Great  Russians  themsdves  two  separate  brandia. 
differing  from  one  another  by  slight  divergences  of  languan  aad 
type  aiod  deep  diversities  of  national  character — the  Ctvml 
Rumans  and  the  Novgotodians.  The  latto'  extend  thimighon 
N.  Russia  into  Siberia.  Many  minor  anthropological  diffcrembe 
can  be  distinguished  among  both  the  Great  and  the  Little  RuasaBs. 
depending  probably  on  the  assimilation  of  various  minor  satxiivisiou 
of  the  Urai-Altaians. 

The  Great  Rusdans  occupy  in  one  compact  mass  the  apacx 
enclosed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  White  Sea  to  Lake  Pskov,  the 
upper  courses  of  the  W.  Dvina  and  the  Donets,  and  thenoe,  thioagk 
the  mouth  of  the  Sura,  by  the  Vetluga,  to  the  Meaefi.  To  the  E.  a( 
this  boundary  they  are  intermingled  with  Turko-Finns,  but  in  tl» 
Ural  mountains  they^  reappear  in  a  second  compact  body,  and  thence 

of  the  Letia  and  tbe 


extend  through  S.  Iberia  and  along  the  coui 
Amur.  Great  Russian  Nonconformists  aire  disseminated  anioar 
Little  Russians  in  the  governments  of  Chernigov  and  Mogilev,  and 
they  reappear  in  greater  masses  in  Novoroissa  {tje.  S.  Russia),  as  also 
in  N.  Caucana. 

The  Little  Russians  occupy  the  steimes  of  S.  Ruaaaa.  the  S.W. 
slopes  of  the  central  plateau  and  those  01  the  Carpathian  and  Labia 
mountains,  and  the  Carpathian  plateau,  that  is,  the  govcnunents  of 
Podolia,  Volhynia,  Poltava,  and  Kiev.  The  Zaporazhian  Cossacks 
colonized  the  steppes  farther  E.,  towards  the  Don,  where  thry  met 
with  a  huge  population  of  Great  Russian  runaways,  ooostitctiai 
the  present  Don  Cossackk  The  Zaporozhian  C^wsarks.  sent  bf 
Catherine  II.  to  colonize  the  E.  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  coostitnnd 
there  the  Black  Sea  and  later  the  Kubafi  Cossacks  (part  of  wfaos. 
the  Nekrasovsty,  migrated  to  Turkey).  They  have  abo  pcopkd 
larae  parts  of  the  ^vernment  of  Stavropol  and  of  N.  Caiicasa. 

The  White  Russians,  intermingled  to  some  extent  with  Great  ud 
Little  Rusnans,  Poles  ai}d  Lithuanians,  occupy  the  upper  parts  el 
the  W.  slope  of  the  central  plateau. 

The  Finnish  races,  wluch  in  ordiistonc  times  extended  from  tbe 
Ob  all  over  N.  Russia,  even  then  were  subdivided  into  Ugrisns, 
Permyaks,  Bulgarians  and  Finns  proper,  who  drove  back  tbe  pre- 
vious Lapp  population  from  ^^t  is  now  Finland.  aiKl  aboot  tat 
7th  century  penetrated  to  the  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  vegKSi 
of  the  Livs  and  Kun,  where  they  fused  to  some  extent  «ich  the 
Lithuanians  and  the  Letts.  At  present  tbe  races  of  Finnish  crisis 
are  represented  in  Russia  by  the  following:  (a)  th«  W.  Fiees; 
the  Tavasts,  in  central  Finland;  the  Kvaens.  in  N.W.  Finlaad: 
the  Karelians,  in  the  E.,  who  also  oocufiy  the  lake  regioos  of  O4oaets 
and  Archangel,  and  have  settlements  in  Novgorod  and  Tver;  t^ 
Izhores,  on  the  Neva  and  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  FiaUad: 
the  Esths,  in  Esthonia  and  the  N.  of  Livonia;  the  Livs,  00  the  GoH 
of  Riga;  and  the  Kura,  intermingled  with  the  Letts;  {h)  the  V 
Finns,  or  Lapps,  in  N.  Finland  and  on  the  Kola  peninsila.  ajMi  tke 
Samoyedes  in  Archangel  and  W.  Siberia;  (c)  the  Volga  Finns.  iS 
rather  the  old  Bulgarian  branch,  to  which  bu<mg  the  Moniviniaas. 
and  the  Cheremiases  in  Kazaft,  Kostroma  and  Vyatka,  though  tker 
are  clasaficd  bysoroe  authon  with  the  following :  (d)  the  i^naysK 
or  Cis-Uralian  Finns,  including  the  Votiaka  on  the  E.  of  VyatloC  tbe 
Permyaks  in  Perm,  the  Syryenians  or  Zyiyaos  in  Vologda.  Aichansvi. 
Vyatka  and  Perm;  (c)  tne  Ugrians.  or  Trans-Uralian  Finns,  i»A  d* 
ing  the  Voguls  on  both  slopes  of  the  Urals,  the  Ostiaks  in  Tobolsk 
and  partly  m  Tomsk,  and  the  Mag^rs,  or  Usrians. 

The  following  are  the  chief  subdivisions  oT  the  Turfco-Tatars  ia 
European  Ruasu : — (i)  The  Tatars,  of  whom  three  diffcresit  tmarhn 
must  be  distinguished:  (a)  the  Kazafi  Tatan  on  both  banks  of  the 
Volga,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Oka,  and  on  the  lower  Kama,  be: 
penetrating  farther  S.  in  Ryazafi,  Tambov,  Samara,  Simbirsk  2sd 
Penza;  (&)  the  Tatare  of  Astrakhan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vol^-  v>e. 
{c)  those  of  the  Crimea,  a  great  many  of  whom  emigrated  to  Tcrkr* 
after  the  Crimean  War  (1854-56).  There  are.  besides,  a  cenol: 
number  of  Tatan  in  the  S.E.  in  Minsk,  Grodno  aad  yilna.  (j)  T>e 
Bashkirs,  who  inhabit  the  slopes  of  the  S.  Urals,  that  is,  the  st^ixcs 
of  Ufa  and  Orenburg,  extend  also  into  Perm  and  Samara.  CS'  7*^ 
Chuvashes,  on  the  nght  bank  of- the  Volga,  in  KazaA  aad  Simlicr^ 
(4)  The  Meshcheryaks,  a  tribe  of  Finnish  origin  who  forwV 
inhabited  the  bsnn  of  the  Oka.  and,  driven  thenoe  duru^  the  istii 
century  by  the  Russian  colonists,  immigrated  into  Ufa  and  IPtrra, 
where  they  now  live  among  the  Basknirs,  having  adopted  tbtf 
religion  and  customs.    (5)  The  Teptyars,  also  of  Finosb  ^^^ 
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settled  among  tbe  Tatars  and  Baahldn  in  Sanum  and  Vyatka. 
The  Bashldn,  Meshcheryaks  and'  Teptvars  rendered  able  service 
to  the  Russian  government  against  the  Khirgiz.  and  until  1863  they 
constituted  a  separate  Cossack  army.  (6)  The  Khirgiz,  whose  true 
abodes  were  in  Asia,  in  the  Ishim  and  Khirgix  steppe.  One  section 
of  them  crossed  the  Urals  and  occufned  the  steppes  between  the 
Urals  and  the  Volga;  the  remainder  belong  to  Turkestan  and 
Siberia. 

The  Mongol  race  is  rcpresented  in  Rusna  by  the  Kalmucks,  who 
inhabit  the  steppes  of  Astrakhan  between  the  Volga,  the  Don  and 
the  Kuma.  They  are  Lamauts  by  religion  and  immigrated  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga  from  Dzungaria,  in  the  17th  century,  driving 
out  the  Tatars  and  Nogais,  and  after  many  wars  with  the  Don 
Cossacks,  one  part  of  them  was  taken  in  by  the  Don  Cossacks,  so 
that  even  now  there  are  among  these  Cossacks  several  Kalmuck 
sotnias  or  squadrons.  They  live  for  the  most  part  in  tents,  and 
support  themselves  by  breeding  live  stock,  and  partly  by  agriculture. 

The  Semitic  race  is  represented  by  upwaros  of  5.000,000  Jews. 
They  first  entered  Poland  from  Germany  durins;  the  era  of  the 
crusades,  and  soon  spread  through  Lithuanu,  Courund,  the  Ukraine, 
and,  in  the  i8th  century,  Bessarabia.  The  rapidity  with  whkh 
they  peopled  certain  towns  {e.t.  Odessa)  and  the  whole  provinces  was 
really  prodigious.  The  law  of  Russia  prohibits  them  from  entering 
Great  Russia,  only  the  wealthiest  ana  best  educated  enjoying  this 
privilege;  nevertheless  they  are  met  with  everywhere,  even  on 
the  Urals.  Their  chief  abodes,  however^  continue  to  be  Poland,  the 
W.  provinces  of  Lithuania,  White  and  Little  Russia,  and  Bessarabia. 
In  Russian  Poland  they  constitute  13}  %  of  the  total  population. 
In  Kovno,  Vilna,  M<^ilev,  Grodno,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Minsk, 
Vitebsk,  ICiev,  Bessarabia  and  Kherson,  they  constitute,  on  the 
average.  la  to  17)  %  of  the  population,  while  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  these  governments  they  reach  30  to  59%  of  the  population. 
Organized  as  they  are  into  a  kind  of  community  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  mutual  help,  they  soon  become  masters  of  the  trade 
wherever  they  penetrate.  In  the  villages  they  are  mostly  innkeepers, 
intermediaries  in  trade  and  pawnbrokers.  In  many  towns  most  of 
the  skilled  labourers  and  a  great  many  of  the  unskilled  (for  instance, 
thegrain-porters  at  Odessa  and  elsewnerc)  are  Jews. 

Tne  Jews  of  the  Karaite  sect  differ  entirely  from  the  orthodox 
Jews  both  in  worship  and  in  mode  of  life.  They,  too,  are  inclined  to 
trade,  but  they  also  carry  on  agriculture  successfully.  Those 
inhabiting  the  Crimea  speak  Tatar,  and  the  few  who  are  settled 
in  W.  Russia  sptak  Polish.  They  are  on  good  terms  with  the 
Russians. 

Of  W.  Europeans,  the  Germans  only  attain  conuderabte  numbers 
in  European  Russia.  In  the  Baltic  provinces  they  constitute  the 
ennobled  landlord  class,  and  are  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  in  the 
towns.  Considerable  numbers  of  Germans,  tradesmen  and  artisans, 
settled  at  the  invitation  of  the  Russian  government  in  many  of  the 
larger  towns  as  early  as  the  i6th  century,  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  the  i8th  century.  Numbers  were  invited  in  1762  to 
settle  in  S.  Russia,  as  separate  I4;ricultural  colonics,  and  these  have 
unce  then  gradually  extended  into  the  Don  region  and  N.  Caucasia. 
Protected  as  they  were  by  the  right  of  self-government,  exempted 
from  military  service,  and  endowed  with  considerable  allotments 
of  good  land,  these  colonies  are  much  wealthier  than  the  ncighbourins 
Russian  peasants,  from  whom  they  have  adopted  the  slowly  modifieo 
village  community.  They  are  chiefly  Lutherans,  but  many  of  them 
belong  to  other  religious  sects — Anabaptists,  Moravians,  Mennonites. 
During  the  closing  yeare  of  the  19th  century  great  numbere  of 
Germans  flocked  into  the  industrial  governments  ol  Poland,  namely, 
Piotrkow,  Warsaw  and  Kalisz. 

The  Rumanians  (Moldavians)  inhabit  the  governments  of  Bessa- 
rabia, Podolia,  Kherson  and  Ekaterinoslav.  In  Bessarabia  they 
constitute  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
certain  districts,  and  nearly  ^%  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
government.  On  the  whole  the  Novorossian  governments  (Bessa- 
rabia, Kherson,  Ekaterinoslav  and  Taurida)  exhibit  the  greatest 
variety  of  population.  Little  and  Great  Russians,  Rumanians, 
Bulgarians,  Germans.  Greeks,  Frenchmen,  Poles,  Tatars  and  Jews 
are  mingled  together  and  scattered  about  in  small  colonies,  especially 
in  Bessarabia.  The  Greeks  inhabit  chiefly  the  towns,  where  they 
are  traders,  as  also  do  the  Armenians,  scattered  through  the  towns 
of  S.  Russia,  and  appearing  in  larger  numbers  only  in  the  district  of 
Rostov. 

The  Lithuanians  prevail  in  Kovno,  Vilna  and  Suwalld;  and  the 
Letts,  who  are,  however,  more  scattered,  are  chiefly  concentrated 
in  Vitebsk,  Courland  and  Livonia. 

In  the  Baltic  provinces  (Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Courland)  the 
prevailing  population  is  Esthonianr  Kuronian  or  Lettish,  the 
Germans  Deing  respectively  only  vS,  7*6  and  8*2  %  of  the  population. 
The  relations  of  tne  Esths  and  Letts  with  their  landlords  are  any- 
thing but  friendly. 

The  governments  of  St  Petersburg  (apart  from  the  capital), 
Oloncts  and  Archangel  contain  an  admixture  of  Karelians,  Samo- 
yedes  and  Syrycnians,  the  remainder  being  Great  Rusnans.  In 
the  E.  and  S.K.  provinces  of  the  Volga  (Nizhniy-Novgorod,  Sim- 
birsk, Samara,  Penza  and  Saratov)  the  Great  Russians  prevail,  the 
remainder   bdng  chiefly    Mordvinians,   Tatars,   Chuvashes  and 


Bashkirs,  Germans  ia  Samara  and  Saratov,  and  Little  Russians  in 
the  last  named.  In  the  Ural  governments  of  Perm  and  Vyatka 
Great  Russians  are  in  the  majority,  the  remainder  being  a  variety  of 
Finno-Tatars.  In  the  S.  Ural  governments  (Uralstc.  Orenburg, 
Ufa)  the  admixture  of  Turko-Tatar»— of  Kirghiz  in  Uralsk.  Bashkirs 
in  Orenburg  and  Ufa,  and  less  important  races  becomes  con- 
siderable. 

The  state  religion  is  that  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church 
(Orthodox  Catholic  or  Orthodox  Eastern  Church).  Its  head 
is  the  tsar;  but  although  he  makes  and  annuls  all 
appointments,  he  ,does  not  determine  questions  of 
dogmatic  theology.  The  principal  ecclesiastical  authority 
is  the  Holy  Synod,  the  head  of  which,  the  Procurator,  is  one  of 
the  council  of  ministers  and  exercises  very  wide  powers  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  In  theory  all  religions  may  be  freely 
professed,  except  that  certain  restrictions,  such  as  domicile,^ 
are  laid  upon  the  Jews;  but  in  actual  fact  the  dissenting  sects 
are  more  or  less  severely  treated.  According  to  returns 
published  in  1905  the  adherents  of  the  different  religious  com- 
munities in  the  whole  of  the  Russian  empire  numbered  ap- 
proximately as  follows,  though  the  heading  Orthodox  Greek 
includes  a  very  great  many  RaskolniH  or  Dissenters.  Indeed 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  12,000,000  Dissenters 
in  Great  Russia  alone. 


Orthodox  Greek    . 

Dissenten 

Armenian  Gregorians 

Armenian  Catholics 

Roman  Catholics 

Lutherans 

Reformed 

Baptists 

Mennonites  . 

Anglicans 

Other  Christians  . 

Karaite  Jews 

Tews 

Mahommedans 

Buddhists 

Other  non-Christians 


Total 


87.123,600 
2,204,600 
1,170,240 

38.840 
11468,000 

3.572.650 
85400 

&£ 

4.180 

3.950 

12,900 

5,215300 

13.907.000 

433.860 

285,300 

125,640,020 


The  ecclenastical  heads  of  the  national  Orthodox  Greek  Church 
consist  of  three  metropolitans  (St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev), 
fourteen  archbishops  and  fifty  bishops,  all  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
the  monastic  (celibate)  cltrgy.  The  parochial  clergy  are  celibate  in 
so  far  as  they  must  be  maxned  when  appointed,  but  if  left  widowers 
may  not  marry  again. 

All  Rusnans,  with  the  exception- of  a  number  of  White  Russians 
who  belong  to  the  United  Greek  Church  (see  Roman  Catholic 
Church),  profess  the  Orthodox  Greek  faith  or  belong  toone  or  other 
of  the  numberless  dissident  sects.  The  Poles  and  most  of  the 
Lithuanians  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Esths  and  all  other  Western 
Finns,  the  Germans  and  the  Swedes  are  Protestant.  The  Tatan, 
Bashkira  and  Kirghiz  are  Mahommedans;  but  the  last-named 
have  to  a  great  extent  maintained  akmg  with  Mahommedanism  their 
old  Shamanism.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  Meshcheryaks,  both 
Moslem  and  Christian.  The  Mordvinians  are  nearly  all  Orthodox 
Greek,  as  also  are  the  Votyaks,  Voguls,  Cheremisscs  and  Chuvashes, 
but  their  religions  are,  in  reality,  modifications  of  Shamanism  under 
the  influence  of  some  Christian  and  Moslem  beliefs.  The  Moguls, 
though  baptized,  are  in  fact  believcre  in  fetishism  as  much  as 
the  unconverted  Samoyedes.  Finally,  the  Kalmucks  are  Lamaite 
Buddhists. 

In  his  relations  with  Moslems,  Buddhists  and  even  fetishists 
the  Russian  peasant  looks  rather  to  conduct  than  to  creed,  the 
latter  bdng  in  his  view  simply  a  matter  of  nationality.  Indeed, 
towards  paganism,  at  least,  he  is  perhaps  even  more  than 
tolerant,  preferring  on  the  whole  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
pagan  divinities.  The  numerotis  outbreaks  against  the  Jews 
are  directed,  not  against  their  creed,  but  against  them  as  keen 
business  men  and  extortionate  money-lenders.  Any  idea  of 
proselytism  is  quite  foreign  to  the  ordinary  Russian  mind, 
and  the  outbursts  of  proselytizing  zeal  occasionally  manifested 
by  the  dergy  are  really  due  to  the  desire  for  "  Russification," 
and  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  higher  clergy  and  of  the 
government. 

*  The  restrictions  on  donudle  were  to  some  extent  relaxed  in  the 
beginning  of  1907. 
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It  is  this  political  rather  than  religious  spirit  which  also 

underlies  the  repressive  attitude  of  the  government,  and  of  the 

Orthodox  Chiirch  as  the  organ  of  the  government, 

'*'    towards  the  various  dissident  sects  {Raskolniki^  from 


rasMt  schism),  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  past 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  popular  life  of  Russia, 
and,  since  the  political  developments  of  the  end  oi  the  kgth 
and  early  years  of  the  20th  century,  have  tended  to  do  so  more 
and  more.  To  understand  the  problem  of  the  Raskolniki  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  two  things  in  mind:  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  as  distinct  from  Western  Catholicism, 
and  the  practical  identification  in  Russia  of  the  National  Church 
with  the  National  State.  The  very  basis  of  Orthodoxy  is  that 
the  Church  is  by  Christ's  ordinance  unalterable,  that  its  tradi- 
tional forms,  every  one  of  which  is  a  vehicle  of  saving  grace, 
were  established  in  the  beginning  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  that  consequently  notUng  may  be  added  or  altered.  The 
trouble  began  early  in  the  xyth  century  with  the  attempt,  made 
in  connexion  with  the  printing  of  the  liturgical  books,  to  emend 
certain  ritual  details  in  which  there  was  proved  to  have  been 
a  departure  from  primitive  usage  ;^  it  came  to  a 'head  under 
the  patriarch  Nikon  {q.v.).  Under  his  influent  a  synod 
endorsed  the  changes  in  1654;  one  bishop  sJone,  Paul  of 
Colomna,  dissented,  and  he  was  deposed,  knouted  and  kept 
in  prison  till  he  died  mad.  In  1656  the  S3mod  anathematised 
the  adherents  of  the  old  forms,  and  the  anathema  was  confirmed 
by  those  of  x666  and  1667.  To  the  conservatives,  known 
subsequently  as  Old  Ritualists  or  Old  Believers,  this  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antichrist  (was  not.666  th&nxuiber 
of  the  Beast?);  but  they  continued  the  struggle,  conservative 
opposition  to  the  Westernizing  policy  of  the  tsan,  which  was 
held  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  Polish  luxury  and  Latin 
heresy,  giving  it  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  character. 
The  rising  of  the  Strelitsi  in  1682  all  but  gave  them  the  victoxy; 
the  crushing  of  the  rising  relegated  them  definitely  to  the  status 
of  schismatics.  They  were  placed^in  still  completer  antagonism 
to  the  established  Orthodox  Church  by  the  innovations  of 
Peter  the  Great.  The  Muscovite  tsars  had  pursued  them  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  Russian  emperors,  having  established  them- 
selves as  heads  of  the  Church  and  the  Holy  Synod  as  a  state 
department,  were  not  likely  willingly  to  tolerate  their  existence. 

The  Raskol  was  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  gradual 
dying  out  of  its  priests,  which  led  to  a  further  schism  within 
itself,  into  the  Popovshdnna  (with  priests)  and  the  Bafiopauk- 
china  (without  priests).  The  Popovsti,  who  were  served  by 
priests  converted  from  the  Orthodox  Church,  made  their  head- 
quarters in  the  island  of  Werka,  in  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper, 
in  Poland  (1695),  and  after  its  destruction  by  the  government 
in  1735  and  again  in  1764,  at  Starodubye  in  the  government  of 
Chernigov,  whence  their  doctrine  spread  in  the  country  of  the 
Don.  In  177 1  their  headquarters  were  fixed  at  Moscow,  in  the 
Rogoshkiy  cemetery  assigned  to  them  during  the  plague; 
here  they  had  a  monastery,  seminary  and  consistory,  until  they 
were  ejected  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  In  1832  priests  were 
forbidden  to  join  them,  and  they  had  to  apply  to  a  deposed 
Bosnian  metropolitan,  who  became  their  chief  bbhop,  estab- 
lishing his  see  in  the  monastery  of  Belokrinitsa  in  Bukovina. 
In  1862  the  synod  of  the  Popovshckina  passed  a  circular  letter 
making  advances  to  the  government  with  'a  view  to  a  com- 
promise, which  was  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  Old  Believers 
consenting  to  accept  the  ministrations  of  Orthodox  priests  on 
condition  that  they  should  use  the  unrevised  books.  This  led 
to  a  further  schism  into  three  sections:  those  who  recognize 
the  metropolitan  and  the  compromise  (Edirufvyertst),  those 
who  recognize  the  metropolitan  but  repudiate  the  compromise, 
those  who  repudiate  both  {Bieglopopavtsi).  There  had  already 
been  other  schisms  on  such  questions  as  the  right  way  to  swing 
a  censer  and  the  legality  of  self-immolation  for  the  Lord's  sake. 

The  Bapopovisi,  known  also  as  Potnoranye,  because  they  are 

*The  most  important  alterations  were  the  repetition  twice, 
instead  of  three  times,  of  the  "  AUeluiah  "  at  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  two  fingers  instead  of  three. 


mainly  found  in  the  sparsely  populated  country  near  the  White 
Sea,  are  in  some  ways  more  remarkable.  They  reject  the 
ministration  of  priests  altogether,  sin(%  in  the  time  of  Antichrat 
(i.e.  the  heretic  tsar)  the  only  sacrament  that  remains  is  baptism. 
They  therefore  elect  elders,  who  expound  the  Scriptures,  baptise 
and  hear  confessions.  They  are,  however,  in  no  sense  evan- 
gelicals in  the  Western  sense;  for  they  observe  rigorous  fasts, 
reverence  icons,  and  believe  implicitly  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
multiplication  of  crossingSt  bowings  and  prostratloiis.  They 
have,  moreover,  thrown  off  from  time  to  time  a  nnmhcr  of 
extravagant  offshoots.  Such  are  the  PkUipf<nai,  founded 
by  one  Philip  (who  burned  himself  alive  for  Christ's  sake  in 
1743)*  who  have  exalted  self-immolation  into  a  principle;  the 
Slranniki  (pilgrims)  and  Byegnni  (runners),  who  inteipret 
Matt.  X.  37  ff.  literally,  and  reject  l^al  marriage;  the  Nytlcnb 
(denyers),  who  deny  the  necessity  for  common  worship,  snoe 
there  are  no  priests;  the  MolcJuUyniki  (mutes),  whom  no 
torture  can  persuade  to  utter  a  word. 

Closely  akin  to  these,  though  not  derived  from   the  Old 
Believers,  are  certain  m3rstic   sects   which  deny  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments  altogether.    Of  these  the  most  remarka^ 
are  the  so-called  Khiysti  ("  flagellants,"  from  Uyes^it, "  to  strike, 
lash,"  but  possibly  a  corruption  of  Khristi,  "  Christs  ").    They 
originated  in  1645,  when,  according  to  their  belief,  God  the 
Father  descended  in  a  chariot  of  fire  on  Mount  Gorodim,  in  the 
province  of  Vladimir,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  peasant  named 
Daniel  PhUippov,  who  chose  another  peasant,  named  Ivaa 
Suslov,  for  Us  son,  the  Christ.    Suslov  selected  a  "  mother  of 
God  "  and  twelve  apostles.    Though  twice  crudfied  and  osxt 
flayed  by  order  of  the  tsar,  he  alwa3rs  rose  again,  and  did  not  die 
till  17x6.    Suslov  chose  a  successor  in  one  Prokopiy  Lupkis, 
and  since  then — in  the  belief  of  the  sect — every  generation, 
even  every  commtmlty,  has  had  its  Christ  and  its  '*  mother  cf 
God,"  who  are  \Torshipped  by  reason  of  the  Divine  Spirit  dweO- 
ing  in  them.   It  is  the  duty  of  aU  believers  to  strive  to  become 
one  or  other  of  these  by  subduing  the  flesh,  which  is  the  product 
of  Evil,  and  all  motions  of  the  wilL    Each  community  is  pre- 
sided over  by  an  "  angd,"  or  prophet,  and  a  prophetess,  wb<se 
word  is  law.    All  alike  are  subject  to  the  twelve  commar^ 
ments  issxxed  by  the  "  Sabaoth,"  that  is  to  say  Daniel  PfaTip- 
pov.  These  include  the  prohibition  of  alcoholic  drink,  of  flesb!y 
sins  and  of  marriage,  and  the  inctdcation  of  faith  in  the  Hoh- 
Ghost  and  complete  surrender  to  his  influence.    At  their  prayer- 
meetings  the  Khiysti  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  hymns, 
the  dance  gradually  developing  into  a  wild  dervish-like  spinniRg 
which  is  kept  up  tfll  they  drop,  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  pro- 
phesying;   Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  about  this  sect  is 
that  it  is  secret,  and  that  its  members  ostensibly  belong  to  the 
Orthodox  Church. 

An  offshoot  of  the  Khiysti  is  the  more  celebrated  secret  sect 
of  the  Skoptsi  {skopets,  a  etmuch),  which  represents  an  extxce^ 
ascetic  reaction  from  the  promiscuous  immorality  of  soce 
(by  no  means  all)  of  the  Khiysti.  Their  idea  of  attaining  sahrs- 
tion  is  self-mutilation  according  to  the  counsel  of  perfectkiz 
implied  in  Matt.  xix.  12  and  xviii.  8,  9.  The  *'  royal  seal "  is 
complete  self -castration;  partial  mutilation  is  kiKown  as  the 
"  second  purity."  In  the  case  of  women  the  mutilation  vx^r 
takes  the  form  of  amputation  of  the  breasts.  This  hocribk 
sect,  which  was  foimded  by  one  Selivanov  in  the  last  qnaitcr  of 
the  x8th  century,  seems  to  have  a  morbid  attraction  for  peop^ 
of  all  classes  in  Rusna,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  govenuaeat 
have  not  succeeded  in  stamping  it  out  (see  Saorrsi). 

Qoser  akin  to  certain  Western  forms  of  dissideacc  from 
traditional  Catholicism,  thotigh  of  native  growth,  are  the  Mai^ 
kanif  so  called  popularly  beoiuse  they  continue  to  drink.  taSk 
(tmiloko)  during  fasts.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  but  they  are 
officially  mentioned  as  eariy  as  1765.  They  style  tbcaoselves 
"  truly  spiritual  Christians,"  and  in  their  rejection  of  the  sacra- 
ments, their  indifference  to  outward  forms,  and  their  iosssiatfx 
on  theapiritual  interpretation  of  the  Bible  ("  the  letter  kiUeth  "). 
they  are  closely  akin  to  the  (^kers,  whom  they  resemble  aha 
in  their  ixu^ensive  mode  of  life  and  the  practice  of  mntual  hdpw 
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From  the  Molokan!  the  DukkoharUt,  in  England  better  known 
as  Doukhobora  {q.v.),  are  distinguished  by  their  subordination 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  authority  of  the  "  inner  light."  They 
are  dualists,  like  the  Bogomils  (f.v.)>  ascribing  the  body  to  a  fall 
from  a  state  when  the  soul  was  on  the  same  plane  as  God. 
The  Incarnation  was  no  isolated  historical  occurrence,  but  it 
is  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  faithful,  each  one  of 
whom  is  in  a  certain  sense  God,  by  virtue  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit.  Both  the  Molokani  and  the  Dukhobortsi  deny  the 
authority  of  the  dvil  government  as  such,  and  object  on 
prindple  to  military  service.  The  former,  however,  give  little 
trouble;  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  has  from  time  to 
time  proceeded  with  extreme  severity  against  the  Dukhobortsi, 
whose  refusal  to  serve  in  the  army,  if  allowed  to  go  unpunished, 
would  have  set  a  contagious  example. 

Dissidence  of  all  kinds  has  made  a  considerable  advance  since  the 
emancipation  of  the  lerfs  in  1861,  the  increase— «•  might  be  expected 
in  a  wholly  illiterate  population — being  greatest  in  the  more  extrava- 
gant  sects.  On  the  other  hand.  Western  Protestantism  has  also 
made  great  headway,  notably  the  Stundists,  whose  rationalbtic- 
Protestant  teaching  has  gained  a  firm  foothold  e^wctally  in  Little 
Russia,  where  the  RaskM  never  penetrated.  The  Baptists  have 
also  made  considerable  progress,  notably  among  the  Molokani.* 

Social  Conditions. — ^The  old  subdivisions  of  the  population 
into  orders  possessed  of  tmequal  rights  is  still  maintained.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people,  8x*6%,  belong  to  the  peasant 
order,  the  others  being:  nobility,  1*3%;  clergy,  0*9; 
the  burghen  and  merchants,  9 '3;  and  military,  6*z.  Tlius 
more  than  88  millions  of  the  Russians  are  peasants.  Half  of 
them  were  formerly  serfs  (10,447,149  males  in  1858)— the 
remainder  being  "state  peasants"  (9,194,891  males  in  1858, 
exclusive  of  the  Archangel  government)  and  "  domain  peasants  " 
(843,740  males  the  same  year). 

The  serfdom  which  had  spnmg  up  in  Russia  in  the  x6tb 
century,  and  became  consecrated  by  law  in  1609,  taking,  how- 
ever, nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  attain  its  full  growth, 
was  abolished  in  z86x.  This  act  liberated  the  serfs  from  a  yoke 
which  was  really  terrible,  even  under  the  best  landlords,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  it  was  obviously  an  immense  benefit.* 
But  it  was  far  from  securing  corresponding  economic  results. 

The  household  servants  or  dependents  attached  to  the 
personal  service  of  their  masters  were  merely  set  free;  and 
they  entirely  went  to  reinforce  the  town  proletariat.  The 
peasants  proper  received  their  houses  and  orchards,  and  allot- 
ments of  arable  land.  These  allotments  were  given  over  to  the 
rural  commune  {niir)^  which  was  made  responsible',  as  a  whole, 
for  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  allotments.  For  these  allot- 
ments the  peasants  had  to  pay,  as  before,  either  by  personal 
labour  or  by  a  fixed  rent.  The  allotments  could  be  redeemed 
by  them  with  the  help  of  the  crown,  and  then  they  were  freed 
from  all  obligations  to  the  landlord.  The  crown  paid  the  land- 
lord in  obligations  representing  the  capitalized  rent,  and  the 
peasants  had  to  pay  the  crown,  for  forty-nine  years,  6% 
interest  on  this  capital  llie  redemption  was  not  calcidat«l 
on  the  value  of  the  allotments  of  land,  but  was  considered  as  a 
compensation  for  the  toss  of  the  compulsory  labour  of  the 
serfs;  so  that  throughout  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
provinces  in  the  S.E.,  it  was — and  still  remains,  notwithstanding 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  value  of  land — ^much  higher  than 
the  market  value  of  the  allotment.  Moreover,  many  proprietors 
contrived  to  curtail  seriously  the  allotments  which  the  peasants 
had  possessed  under  serfdom,  and  frequently  they  deprived 
them  of  precisely  the  parts  which  they  were  most  in  need  of, 
namely,  pasture  lands  around  their  houses,  and  forests.  The 
effect  of  this,  craftily  calculated  beforehand,  was  to  compel  the 
peasants  to  rent  pasture  lands  from  the  land^rd  at  any  price. 

^Sce   N.   Tsaknt,   Russit  sectaire   (1888):  A.   Leroy-Bcaulieu, 
L' Empire  dts  Tsars,  tome  tii.  (i88q;  trans.  1896);  C.  K.  Grass, 
Russisclu  Seklen  (1907  aqq.).    Further  useful  references  are  given 
Bonwetsch's  article,  ^'  Raskolniken,"  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Heal- 


in 


encyklop.  (3rd  ed.,  1905),  vol.  xvi,  p.  436. 

'  It  was  only  as  late  as  1904.  however,  that  the  landed  proprietora 
were  forbidden  by  law  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  the 
peasants. 


The  present  condition  of  the  peasants — according  to  offidai 
documents— «|mearB  to  be  as  follows.  In  the  twelve  'central 
governments  they  grow,  on  the  average,  sufficient  rye-bread  for 
only  200  days  in  the  year — often  for  only  180  and  100  days.  One 
quarter  of  them  have  received  allotments  of  only  2*9  acres  per 
male,  and  one-half  less  than  8*5  to  11*4  acres — the  normal  size 
of  the  allotment  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  a  family  under 
the  three-fields  sjwtem  being  estimated  at  28  to  42  acres.  Land 
must  thus  of  necessity  be  rented  from  the  landlords  at  fabuloui 
prices.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  redemption  and  land  taxes  often 
reaches  185  to  275%  of  the  normal  rental  value  of  the  alkitments, 
not  to  speak  of  taxes  for  recruiting  Durposes,  the  church,  roads, 
local  administration  and  so  on,  chiefly  levied  from  the  peasants. 
The  arrears  increase  every  year;  one-bfth  of  the  inhabitants  have 
left  their  houses;  cattle  are  disappearing.  Every  year  more  than 
half  the  adult  males  (in  some  districts  three-fourths  of  the  men  and 
one-third  of  the  women)  quit  their  homes  and  wander  throughout 
RusMa  in  search  of  labour.  In  the  p>veniments  of  the  black-earth 
region  the  state  of  mattera  is  hardly  better.  Many  peasants  took 
the  "  gratuitous  alkytments,"  whose  amount  was  about  one-eighth 
of  the  normal  allotments. 

The  average  allotnient  in  Kherson  is  only  0*90  acre,  and  for 
allotments  from  2*9  to  5*8  acres  the  peasants  pay  5  to  10  roubles 
of  redemption  tax.  The  state  peasanu  are  better  off,  but  still 
they  are  emigrating  in  masses.  It  is  only  in  the  steppe  govern- 
ments that  the  situation  is  more  hopeful.  In  Little  Russia,  where 
the  allotments  were  personal  (the  msV  existing  only  among  state 
peasants),  the  state  of  affain  does  not  differ  for  the  better,  on 
account  of  the  high  redemption  taxes.  In  the  W.  provinces,  where 
the  land  was  valued  cheaper  and  the  allotments  somewhat  increased 
after  the  Polish  insurrection,  the  general  situation  might  be  better 
were  it  not  for  the  former  misery  of  the  peasants.  Finally,  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  nearly  all  the  land  belong  to  the  German  land- 
lords, who  either  farm  the  land  themselves,  with  hired  labouren,  or  let 
it  in  small  farms.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  peasants  are  farmere,  the  re- 
mainder beinjE  mere  Ubourers,  who  are  emigrating  in  great  numbers. 

The  situation  of  the  former  serf-proprietors  is  also  unsatisfactory. 
Accustomed  to  the  use  of  compulsory  labour,  they  have  failed  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  The  millions  of 
roubles  of  redemption  money  received  from  the  crown  have  been 
spent  without  any  real  or  lasting  agricultural  improvements  having 
been  affected.  The  forests  have  been  sold,  and  only  those  land^ 
lords  are  prospering  who  exact  rack-rents  for  the  land  without 
which  the  peasants  could  not  live  upon  their  allotments.  During 
the  yean  1861  to  1892  the  land  owned  by  the  nobles  decreased 
30%,  or  from  210,000,000  to  150,000,000  acres:  during  the  follow- 
ing four  yean  an  additional  2,119,500  acres  were  sold;  and  since 
then  the  sales  have  gone  on  at  an  accelerated  rate,  until  in  1903 
alone  dose  upon  2,000^000  acres  passed  out  of  thdr  hands.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  1861,  and  more  especially  since  1882,  when 
the  Peasant  Land  Bank  was  founded  for  making  advances  to 
peasants  who  were  desirous  of  pufduuing  land,  the  former  serfs, 
or  rather  their  descendants,  have  between  1883  and  1901  bought 
about  19,500,000  acres  from  their  former  mastere.  There  has  been 
an  increase  oif  wealth  among  the  few,  but  along  with  this  a  general 
impoverishment  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion of  the  iwfr,  framed  on  the  principle  of  community  of  ownership 
and  occupation  of  the  land,  was  not  condudve  to  the  growth 
of  individual  effort.  In  November  1906,  however,  the  emperor 
Nicholas  II.  promulgated  a  provisional  ukoM  permitting  the  peasants 
to  become  freeholdeni  of  allotments  made  at  the  time  of  emancipa- 
tion, all  redemption  dues  bdng  remitted.  This  measure,  which 
was  endorsed  by  the  third  Duma  in  an  act  passed  on  the  21st  of 
December  1908,  b  calculated  to  have  far-reaching  and  profound 
effects  upon  the  rural  economy  of  Russia.  Thirteen  yean  pre- 
viously the  government  had  endeavoured  to  secure  greater  fixity 
and  permanence  of  tenure  by  providing  that  at  least  twelve  yean 
must  elapse  between  every  two  redistributions  of  the  land  belonging 
to  a  mir  amongst  those  entitled  to  share  in  it.*  The  ukaz  of 
November  1906  nad  provided  that  the  various  strips  of  land  held 
by  each  peasant  should  be  merged  into  a  single  holding;  the  Duma, 
however,  on  the  advice  of  the  government,  left  this  to  the  future, 
as  an  ideal  that  could  only  gradually  be  realized. 

The  co-operative  spirit  of  the  Creat  Russians  shows  itself  in 
another  sphere  in  the  orfel,  which  has  been  aprominent  feature 
of  Russian  life  since  the. dawn  of  history.    The  artel   MAgf^,,, 
very  much  resembles  the  co-operative  society  of  iW.      **"***' 
Europe,  with  this  difference  that  it  makes  its  appearance  without 

*See  ColkcHon  of  liaterials  on  the  Village  Community,  vol.  i.; 
CcUection  of  Matertals  on  LandkMing,  and  Statistical  Descriptions 
of  Separate  Governments,  published  by  several  zemstvos  (Moscow, 
Tver,  Nyzhniy-Novgorod,  Tula,  Ryazafi,  Tambov,  Poltava,  Saratov, 
&c.);  iCawelin,  The  Peasant  Question;  Vasilchikov,  Land' Prober ty 
and  Agrkulture  (2  vols.),  and  Village  Life  and  Agriculture-,  Ivan- 
ukov.  The  Fall  of  Serfdom  in  Rucsia;  Shashkov,  "Peasantry  in 
the  Baltic  Provinces,  in  Russkaya  Mysl.  (1883),  ui.  and  ix.; 
V.  v..  Agric.  Sketohes  of  Russia;  Golovachov.  Capital  and  Peasant 
Fanning;  Engelhardt's  Letters  from  the  Country. 
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any  impulse  from  theory,  nmply  as  a  spontaneous  outgrowth  of 
popular  life.  When  workmen  from  any  province  come,  for  instance, 
to  St  Petersburg  to  engage  in  the  textile  indu8tri<»,  or  to  work  as 
carpenters,  masons,  &c.,  thev  immediatdy  unite  in  groups  of  ten 
to  fifty  persons,  settle  in  a  house  together,  keM>  a  common  table 
and  pay  each  his  part  of  the  expense  to  the  elected  elder  of  the 
artel.  All  over  Russia  there  is  a  network  of  such  artels — in  the 
cities,  in  the  forests,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  on  journeys  and 
even  in  the  prisons. 

The  ii\dustrial  artel  is  almost  as  frequent  as  the  preceding,  in 
all  those  trades  which  admit  of  it.  Arteb  of  one  or  two  huiKlred 
carpenters,  bricklavers,  &c.,  are  common  wherever  new  buildings 
have  to  be  erected,  or  railways  or  bridges  constructed;  the  con- 
tractors always  prefer  to  deal  with  an  artel,  rather-  than  with 
separate  workmen.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  wages  divided 
by  the  artels  are  higher  than  those  earned  by  isolated  workmen. 

Finally,  a  great  number  of  artels  on  the  stock  exchange,  in  the 
seaports,  in  the  great  cities,  during  the  great  fairs  and  on  railways 
have  grown  up,  and  have  acquired  the  confidence  of  tradespeople 
to  such  an  extent  that  considerable  sums  of  money  and  com[Micated 
banking  operations  are  frequently  handed  over  to  an  artdshik 
(member  of  an  artel)  without  any  receipt,  his  number  or  his  name 
being  accepted  as  sufficient  guarantee.  These  arteb  are  recruited 
only  on  personal  acquaintance  with  the  candidates  for  membership. 
Co-operative  societies  have  also  been  organised  by  several  umUoos, 
They  have  achieved  good  results,  but  do  not  exhibit,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  unity  of  organization  as  those  which  have  arisen  in  a 
natural  way  among  the  peasants  and  artisansi 

The  chwf  occupation  of  approximately  seven-eighths  of  the 
population  of  European  Russia  is  agriculture,  but  its  character 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  soil,  the  climate  and 
the  geographical  position  «f  the  different  regions.  A 
nnuous  line  drawn  from  Zhitomir  via  Kiev,  Tula  and 
Kazaft  to  Ufa— that  is,  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.— separates  the 
"  northern  soOs "  from  the  "  southern  soils."  To  the  S.  of  this 
line,  as  far  as  the  sandy  deserts  of  Astrakhan  and  the  steppes  of 
N.  Caucasia,  lies  the  black  earth  "  region.  Broadly  sfseaking, 
the  forests  here  yield  to  steppes,  and  the  soil  w  very  fertile;  but 
the  whole  region  suffers  perioaically  from  drought.  The  "  northern 
soils,"  which  are  glacial  deposits  more  or  less  redistributed  by 
water,  are  much  less  fertile  as  a  rule,  and  consist  of  all  possible 
varieties  from  a  tough  boulder  day  to  loose  sand.  Both  N.  and 
S.  of  this  line  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  several  zones,  lyin^, 

Senerally,  parallel  to  it,  and  differentiated  chiefljr  by  climatic 
ifferences.  In  the  tundras  of  the  extreme  N.  agriculture  does 
not  exist;  the  reindeer  constitutes  the  prindpal  wealth  of  the 
nomad  Samoyedes  and  Lapps.  In  the  forest  region  S.  of  the 
tundras,  which  extends  over  an  area  of  more  than  500,000  sq.  m., 
agriculture  is  carried  on  with  great  difficulty,  not  only  because  of 
the  infertility  of  the  soil,  but  also  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
climate  and  the  fact  that  there  are  only  three  tb  four  months  in 
the  year  during  which  agriculture  can  be  carried  on.  Apart  from 
hunting  and  uhing,  the  exploitation  of  the  forests  provides  the 
princii»l  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Crops,  chiefly  bariey, 
rye,  oats,  turnips  and  green  crops,  are,  however,  grown  on  clearings 
in  the  forest,  though  the  yield  is  poor.  S.  of  00*  N.  agriculture 
becomes  the  predominant  industry,  while  the  elcploitation  of  the 
forests  plays  only  a  secondary  part.  In  this  zone,  which  extends 
over  an  area  of  neariy  600,000  sq.  m.,  and  on  the  S.  touches  the 
^rarian  line  already  mentioned,  the  prindpal  crops  are  rye  and 
oats,  with  barley  and  wheat  coming  next,  though  flax  and  men 
crops  are  also  ^wn.  Cattle  have  to  be  housed  for  the  winter. 
In  the  W.  of  this  zone,  that  is  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  climate 
is  less  severe  as  well  as  moister.  A^culture  is  carried  on  in  a  more 
intell^[ent  manner,  and  the  yield  is  higher.  Flax  is  almost  of  as 
much  importance  as  wheat,  and  the  potato  is  more  cultivated  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Russia.  Hardy  fruit  thrives,  and  live-stock 
breedmff  prospera  In  the  W.  governments  of  Kovno,  Vitebsk, 
Vilna,  Mcwilev,  Minsk  and  Grodno  the  dimate  is  more  temperate, 
but'  agriculture  w  more  backward  than  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
The  thrce-fidd  system  of  cropping  a  patch  of  land  until  its  fertility 
is  exhausted,  and  then  allowing  it  to  revert  to  the  primeval  con- 
dition, is  still  pursued,  and  both  landowners  and  peasantry  suffer 
from  want  of  capital  and  lack  of  agricultural  training.  Flax  is 
one  of  the  principal  enwrts  of  this  region,  timber  being  anothv. 

In  middle  Russia  the  winters  are  both  longer  and  harder,  and 
agriculture  is  consequently  carried  on  under  greater  difficulties. 
One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  is  caused  not  by  the  unfavourable 
character  of  the  climate  but  by  the  shortness  of  labour.  Since 
their  emancipation  in  1861,  the  peasants  of  the  central  govern- 
ments of  Russia  have  in  large  numbers  drifted  away  into  the  black 
earth  zone,  or  have  gone  to.  the  factories.  The  methods  of  agri- 
culture are  still  unscientific  and  unprogressive.  Rye  is  the  staple 
crop,  though  buckwheat,  flax,  green  crops  and  the  potato  are 
cultivated  in  considerable  quantitiea 

Agriculture  is  most  advanced  in  the  W.  of  the  black  earth  zone, 
that  is  in  the  governments  of  Kiev,  Podolia,  Poltava  and  in  part 
of  Kharkov.  The  winters  are  less  severe,  and  modern  agricultural 
machinery  is  generally  employed,  at  all  events  on  the  laiger  estates. 


In  consequence  of  these  more  favourable  conditions  there  is  greater 
variety  in  the  cropping;  a  good  deal  of  wheat  is  grown,  as  vdl 
as  beetroot  for  sugar,  fibre  plants  and  oteaginoas  plants,  fniit. 
and  even  (W.  of  the  Dnieper)  the  vine.  Live-stock  breedins  is 
likewise  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  The  rest  of  the  black 
earth  zone,  which  stretches  from  these  governments  N.E.  to  the 
Volga,  is  less  favoured  by  nature;  the  winters  are  longer  and 
more  indement,  and  droughts  are  not  uncommon.  When  Urn 
happens  there  is  great  suffering  from  famine,  for  wheat  is  the  crop 
upon  which  the  people  prindially  depend,  though  rye,  bockwiKst 
and  oats  are  also  cultivated.  But  a  long,  course  of  cocmanoos 
cropping  with  these  grain  crops,  without  affording  compeosatioa 
to  tne  soil  in  the  form  of  manure  or  deep  cultivation,  uss  so  es- 
hausted  it  that  its  productiveness  has  sadly  deteriorated.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  peasantry  are  constantly  in  a  eute  bordering 
on  destitution,  and  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  like  those 
which  visited  them  in  1890  and  i8q^,  and  threatened  in  1907. 

'  S.  of  the  above  zone  come  the  S.  steppes.  In  the  W.,  in  Bess- 
arabia, the  three  chief  products  are  maize,  wine  and  hardy  fruit, 
especially  plums.  Here  the  climate  is  temperate  and  faiily  moist, 
but  farther  E.  it  is  distinctly  more  arid.  Wheat  is  the  principal 
crop,  with  bariey  second.  Water-mdons,  sun-flowers  and  fiax, 
both  the  last  two  for  oil,  are  usual  crops.  But  the  bceeding  di 
horses  and  sheep  is  of  equal  importance  with  agriculture.  Here 
a^in  both  capital  aixl  labour  are  short,  and  the  cultivation  of  tbt 
soil  suffers  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  umbov 
dry  dung  is  used  for  fud  instead  of  bang  employed  as  manure. 
The  steppe  conditions  extend  over  the  greato-  part  of  the  Crinxs 
and  up  to  the  foothills  dt  the  Caucasus.  The  actual  disxr^Nitioe 
of  arable  land,  forests  and  meadows,  in  Eim^xan  Russia  sad 
Poland  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 
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European  Russia. 

Pdaod            1 

Acres. 

Per- 
centage. 

Acres. 

Per- 

cenugs. 

Arable  bad 
Meadows     and 

Forests 
Uncultivated    . 

Total 

301,435.000 

185,498,000 
453,152.000 
320,379,000 

26 

16 
39 
19 

16,900,000 

6.059.000 

7.334.O0O 
1.594.000 

S3 

«9 

*3 

5 

I. « 59.364.000 

100 

31.887.000 

100 

The  land  in  European  Russia  and  Poland  (Caucasia  haxtz  tx- 
eluded)  b  divided  amongst,  the  different  dasses  of  owners  u 
follows: — 


State  and  im- 
perial family 

Peasants   . 

Private  owners^ 
towns,  Ac. 

Unfit  for  culti- 
vation . 

Total     . 


European  Russia. 


Acres. 


400.816.000 
446.657,000 

345>835>ooo 

66,056,000 


'.159.364.000 


Per- 
centage. 


21 

5} 


100 


Poland. 


Acres. 


1.808,000 
13.584.000 

15,106,000 

1,389,000 


31.887.000 


PCT- 

ccBtagf. 


5} 

A7h 
A\ 


100 


Down  to  January  1st  1903,  the  peasants  had  actually  ledoei-iad 
out  of  the  bnd  allotted  to  them  in  1 861  a  total  of  280,530,516  acn^ 
In  Pobnd  the  peasants  as  a  body  have,  in  addition  to  the  b:)d 
thus  assigned  to  them  by  the  government,  bought  some  2|  mSlba 
acres  since  1863,  and  of  thb  quantity  they  purchased  no  less  thas 
1.600,000  acres,  or  64%  of  the  whole,  between  1893  and  1905. 

Taking  the  whole  ot  European  Russia  and  Polaj>d.  almost  essrtW 


two-thirds  of  the  total  area  is  sown  every  year  with  cereals.    Bi  t 

fenerally  in  from  x8  to  3^  out  of  the  72  governments  in  Eunopcaa 
tussia  (including.  Caucasia)  and  Pobnd  tne  yield  of  cereab  is  r>ie 
suffident  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  In  30  to  40  govcnsceestv 
however,  there  b  in  most  yean  a  surplus  avaibble  for  expert 
Out  <A  the  total  acreage  uncier  cereals  34%  b  generally  sown  «  :' 

8 re,  26%  with  wheat,  30%  with  oats  and  io|%  with  faar^ 
eetroot  (6-9  million  tons  annually)  for  sugar  is  especialH  c«J- 
tivated  in  Poland,  the  governments  of  Kiev,  Podolia,  Volsyr  jw 
Kharkov,  Bessarabb  and  Kherson.  About  100,000  teas  J 
tobacco  are  grown  annually  in  the  S.  Fbx  and  benp  uLC^ry 
considerable  acreages  in  central  and  N.W.  Russia.  Tae  viae  n 
cultivated  as  far  N.  as  49*  N.  (in  Bessaralna,  Crimea,  Don  Ccssarbj 
territory  and  Caucasia),  the  annual  production  of  vine  aiaovBtiac 
to  35-50  million  gallons,  three-fifths  in  Caucasia.  Marfcet-gardesr 
ing  and  fruit-growing  are  profitable  occupations  in  certain  parts  a 
Sb  and  central  Russia,  ana  have  led  recently  to  the  cstablIs^.n«^t 
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of  factories  for  canning  fruit  and  for  making  jam  and  ncldes. 
Transcaucasia  supplies,  chiefly  from  the  government  of  £rivan, 
■ome  13.000  tons  of  raw  cotton  annually.  The  tea  plant  thrives 
and  is  being  planted  fairly  raindly  oa  the  Black  Sea  littoral  in 
Transcaucasia. 

Live-stock  are  diminishing  in  numbers  all  round:  in  the  case 
of  horses,  from  31  per  100  mhabitanu  in  1883  to  II  per  too  in- 
habitants in  1904:  of  cattle,  from  31  in  1851  to  33  in  1883  and  37 
in  190^:  sheep,  from  56  to  46  and  41  in  the  years  named  respectively ; 
and  pigs,  from  13  to  9  and  10  respectively^  Recent  investigations 
in  the  government  cif  Moscow  have  revealed  that  ^%  of  the 
peasant  households  possessed  no  horses,  and  similar  inquiries  in 
I  governments  clidted  the  fact  that  38  %  of  the  peasant  house- 
olas  were  without  horses,  although  of  the  total  number  of  horses 
in  the  country  83^  belong  to  the  peasantry.  The  animal 
commonly  met  with  is  small  and  possessed  of  very  little  strength: 
the  best  are  those  of  Poland,  the  W.  governments  and  the  S. 
steppe  country.  Both  the  horses  of  the  Cossacks  and  the  bityue 
race  of  S.  Russia  are  fine  animals,  and  those  of  the  Kirghiz,  though 
not  big.  are  famous  for  their  endurance.  Finland  ponies  are 
exportra  in  large  numbers.  The  best  bred  races  of  cattle  are 
those  of  Poland,  the  W.  provinces.  Little  Russia  and  the  far  N. 
(Kholmogonr).  Of  the  55  million  sheep  kept  in  Russia  only  about 
IS  millions  oelong  to  the  fine  merino  breed,  and  these  are  pastured 
chiefly  on  the  Black  Sea  steppes.  Modem  dairy-farming  is  only 
just  beginning  in  Russia,  but  outter  is  being  exported  in  increas- 
ing (quantities  to  W.  Europe,  including  Great  Britain.  Poultry- 
farming  is  being  more  extensively  engajged  in*  ftnd  vast  numbers 
of  eggs  are  exported. 

Agriculture  stands  at  a  low  level  in  Russia.  The  landowners 
are  often  poor,  and  suffer  from  want  of  capital  and  lack  of  enter- 
prise. The  peasantry  are  impoverished,  and  in  many  parts  live 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  ^  While 
the  methods  of  agriculture  have  generally  shown  little,  if  any, 
advance,  the  {Mpulation  a  increasing  rapidly;  and  although  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  the  avera^  annual  export  of 
cereals  has  increased  from  less  than  i|  million  tons  in  i860  to 
over  6  million  tons  in  190O,  this  result  has  been  attained  largely 
by  the  repeated  cropping  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Thus  the 
cultivators,  whether  noble  or  peasant,  have  not  profited  much 
from  the  change  in  their  economic  circumstances  brought  about 
b^  the  social  emancipation  of  1861.  Agriculture  suffers  from  the 
Widespread  poverty  of  the  agricultural  classes,  from  the  taxation 
which  weighs  unjustljr  upon  the  peasantry,  from  their  lack  of 
education,  their  technical  ignorance  and  national  indolence,  and 
from  the  absence  of  those  progressive  institutions  (e.g.  co-operative 
buying)  by  means  of  which  the  peasantry  of  Denmark  nave  so 
wond^uUy  improved  their  position.  As  illustrating  the  general 
impoverishment  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  arrears  of  taxation  owed  by  them  have  incroued  enormously 
since  1883,  when  they  amounted  to  £3,8MiO0O,  until  in  1900  the 
total  amount  was  put  at  £15,333,000.  And,  strange  to  say,  the 
heaviest  arrears  are  due  from  the  fertile  black  eartlf  region  of 
S.  Russia,  namely,  80%  of  their  total  indebtedness.  Within 
recent  years,  however,  some  efforts  have  been  made  both  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  more  enlightened  of  the  aenuipos 
to  improve  the  education  of  the  peasantry,  but  the  progress  achieved 
has  been  small.  The  methods  adopted  by  the  aenutvot  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  agriculture  have  included  the  formation  of 
agricultural  councils,  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  and  the 
foundiiq;  of  museums,  meteorological  stations  and  depots  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  machinery.  Measures  are  being  taken  by 
the  gemstvos  to  increase  tht  very  low  productivity  of  the  forests. 
These  cover  a  considerable  area,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
table  for  1904: — 


Region* 

Square  Miles. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Area. 

European  Russia 

Poland          ,       .       .       .       r 

Finland. 

Caucasia             .       .       . 

Total   . 

706,500 
II.SOO 
79.000 
a9.aoo 

39 

836,300 

39 

The  distribution  of  forests  is  very  unequal,  the  area  covered  hy 
them  in  the  various  governments  varying  from  70%  of  the  total 
area  in  the  Ural  governments  of  Perm  ana  Ufa,  and  68  %  in  Olonets 
and  Archangel,  down  to  3%  in  the  S.E.  The  state  is  the  chief 
owner  of  foresu  (almost  exclunve  owner  in  Archangel),  and  owns 
no  less  than  389,326,000  acres  in  European  Russu  and  Poland 
(335.000,000  acres  of  good  forests),  while  private  persons  own 
171,800.000  acres,  the  peasant  communities  67,350,000  and  the 
Imperial  family  23,^00,000  acres. 

-  Sericulture,  whicn  was  in  a  flourishing*  condition  in  the  'sixties 
both  in  Caucasia  and  in  S.  RusMa,  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb, 
in  consequence  of  the  silkworm  disease,  and  was  only  renewed  with 
any  vigour  towards  the  end  of  the  'eighties.    At  the  begioning  of 


the  30th  century  it  was  most  devdoped  in  Transcaucana  (Kutaif, 
Elisavetpol),  and  extended  into  N.  Caucasia.  Sericulture  is  taught 
in  a  number  of  special  schools  and  in  a  great  number  of  village 
schools.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  re-establish  the  silkworm 
industry  in  S.  Russia  and  inPoUnd.  Altogether  raw  silk  and  silk 
yam  to  an  annual  value  exceeding  1}  millions  sterling  are  exported 
from  Ru»ia. 

Notwithstanding  the  wealth  of.  the  country  in  minerals  and 
metals  of  all  kinds,  and  the  endeavours  made  by  government  to 
encourage  mining,  including  the  imposition  of  protective  ^.  . 
tariffs  even  against  Finland  (in  1885),  this  and  the  related  ^T^ 
industries  are  still  at  a  k>w  stage  of  development.  The  f^^JV 
remoteness  of  the  mining  from  the  industrial  centres,  the  ^jj^ 
want  of  technical  instruction  and  of  capital,  and  the  ■"■'**• 
existence  of  vexatious  regulations,  aggravated  by  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country,  which  hinder  credit,  confidence  and 
enterprise,  are  amongst  the  chief  .reasons  for  this.  The  imports  of 
foreign  metals  in  the  rough  and  of  coal  are  steac^ily  increasing,  while 
the  exports,  never  otherwise  than  insignificant,  show  no  advance. 
As  a  producer  of  iron  Russia  nevertheless  runs  France  neck  and  neck 
for  the  fourth  place  amongst  the  iron-producing  countries  of  the 
world,  her  annual  output  having  increased  from  1,004,800  metric 
tons  in  1891  to  3,808,000  in  i^i  and  to  3,900,000  in  IQ04.  The  two 
principal  mining  centres  of  &iropean  Russia  are  the  Urals,  Ekater- 
inoslav,  Kharkov  and  the  Don  Cossacks  territory.  The  Ural 
industry  is  the  older,  and  is  «ttll  conducted  on  primitive  methods^ 
woed  being  Urgely  used  for  fud,  and  the  ore  and  metals  being 
tran^»rted  by  water  down  the  Kama  and.  other  rivers.  The 
minerals  chiefly  produced  in  the  Urals  are  iron,  coal,  gold,  platinum, 
copper,  salt  and  precious  stones.  The  production  of  pig-iron  nearly 
doubled  between  1890  and  1900,.  increasing  from  446,800  tons  in 
the  former  year  to  801,600  in  the  latter;  but  since  1900  the  output 
has  declined,  the  total  for  1904  (inclusive  of  Siberia)  being  644,000 
tons.  The  amount  of  iron  and  sted  produced  in  the  Urals  is  not 
quite  30%  of  the  total  in  all  European  Russia  and  Poland.  The 
output  ot  coal  in  the  Urals  is.  altogether,  less  than  3  %  of  the  total 
for  all  the  empire  and  4%  of  the  output  of  European  Russia  (ex- 
clusive of  Poland)  done.  The  annual  increase  is  but  small,  361,300 
tons  having  been  the  totd  in  1891,  and  ^17,000  tons  the  total  in 
1004.  Gold  has  been  mined  in  the  Urals  since  1830;  but  since  1893 
the  output  has  fallen  off  very  considerably.  Whereas  in  the  latter 
year  the  yield  amounted  to  395,500  oz.,  in  1900  it  was  only 
391,350  oz.  No  less  than  96%  of  the  world's  supply  of  platinum 
comes  from  the  Urals;  but  the  total  output  only  ranges  between 
10,000  and  16,000  lb  annually.  The  copper  industry  has  greatly, 
declined  since  the  i8th  century;  whereas  then  it  kept  30  smelting 
works  employed,  now  one-tenth  of  that  number  can  hardly  be  kept 
goiM.  The  output  for  the  year  is  less  than  4000  tons.  At  one  time 
all  Russia  was  supplied  with  salt  from  the  Urab,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  output  is  extremely  smdl,  less  than  350  tons  annually. 
Salt  has  been  mined  there  since  the  i6th  century. 

The  mining  region  of  S.  Russia  is  much  more  important.  It  b  of 
comparatively  recefit  foundation  (i860),  and  b  carried  on  largely 
with  French  and  Belgian  capital,  with  modem  appliances  and  with 
modem  sdcntific  knowledae.  Out  of  an  average  of  some  3,700,000 
tons  of  pig-iron  producedf  annually  in  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
empire,  6i'5  %  b  produced  in  the  basin  of  the  Donets,  and  out  of  an 
average  of  3,160,500  tons  of  worked  iron  and  sted  48*7  ^  are 
prepared  in  the  same  regbn.  The  principal  consumer  of  this  iron 
ana  sted  b  the  government,  for  its  railways,  locomotives,  wagons, 
arsenals,  artillery,  Ac '  The  output  of  coal  in  the  Russian  empire 
has  increased  from  a  totd  of  less  than  300,000  tons  in  i860  to 

^, 380,000  in  1880,  15,878,300  in  1000,  and  18,620,000  tons  in  190a. 
If  these  totals  something  like  70%  b  produced  in  the  S.  coal-nela. 
Cod  takes,  however,  an  altogether  secondary  place  as  a  fuel  in 
Russia;  wood  b  much  more  extensively  used,  not  only  for  domestic, 
but  also  for  industrial  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  for  domestic 
purposes  nearly  ii$o,ooo,ooo  tons  of  wood  are  consumed  every  year, 
while  the  steamships,  railways  and  factories  consume  another  20  or  25 
million  tons.  At  the  same  time  bree  quantities  of  petroleum  refuse 
are  used  as  fud  in  the  railways  of  S.E.  Russb  and  Caucasia,  and  on 
the  steamboats  of  the  Volga  system.  For  the  petroleum  industry 
and  the  mining  of  the  Caucasus  region,  see  Caucasia.  Mining  in 
PoUnd  and  Siberia  are  more  fully  discussed  under  those  headings.^ 
Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Russian  govemment  has 
been  unceasing  in  its  efforts  for  the  creation  and  development  of 
home  manufactures.  Important  monopolies  in  the  i8th  Mmmmimem 
century,  and  prohibitive  import  duties,  as  well  as  large  ^*~~~^ 
money  bounties,  in  the  19th,  contributed  towards  the  ~JZ  ib 
accumulation  of  immense  private  fortunes,  but  manu-  ^^.Jr' 
factures  have  on  the  whole  devdoped  but  slowly.    A  ■■■"■"• 

Sreat  upward  movement  has,  however,  b^n  observable  since  1863. 
ibout  that  time  a  thorough  reform  of  the  machinery  in  use  was 
effected  whereby  the  numMr  of  hands  employed  was  reduced,  but 
the  yeariy  production  doubled  or  trebled.  Manufacturing  industry 
in  the  modem  sense  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  in  Russia 

*  See  Russian  Journal  of  Financial  Statistics^  in  English  (3  .vols., 
St  Petersburg,  1901). 
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before  the  19th  century,  that  is  to  ny,  indttatries  carried  on  with 
capital  and  machinery  in  large  factories.  Industry  of  this  character 
was  firat  established  in  Poland  in  1820,  and  it  has  grown  there 
rapidly,  though  never  so  rapidly  as  during  the  last  few  years  of  the 
19th  century.  The  principal  centre  is  Lodz  in  the  government  of 
Piotrkow,  the  staple  industry  being  cottons.  A  good  many  factories 
have  sprung  up  also  in  Warsaw  and  at  Sosnowice  and  Bendzin  in 
the  extreme  SAV.  comer  of  Poland.  Besides  cottons  the  products 
include  woollens  and  cloth,  silks,  chemicals,  machinery,  ironware, 
beer  and  flour.  At  Lodz  alone  the  workmen,  in  great  part  Germans 
and  Jews,  number  between  50,000  and  60,000,  and  the  total  output 
of  the  factories  is  estimated  at  £9,000,000  to  £10,500,000  annually. 
Similar  industries,  carried  on  by  similar  methods,  exist  at  St  Peters- 
burg, Riga,  Narva  and  Odessa.  In  S.  Russia,  more  particulariy  at 
Ekaterinofilav,  a  very  vigorous  metallurgical  industry  has  grown  up 
since  i860  in  conjunction  with  the  iron  and  coal  mining. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  Rus&ian  industry  is  the  development  out 
of  the  domestic  petty  handicrafts  of  central  Russia  of  a  semi- 
factory  on  a  large  scale.  Owing  to  the  forced  abstention  from 
agricultural  labour  in  the  winter  months  the  peasants  of  central 
Russia,  more  especially  those  of  the  governments  of  Moscow, 
Vladimir,  Yaroslavl,  Kostroma,  Tver,  Smolensk  and  Ryazafl  have 
for  centuries  carried  on  a  variety  of  domestic  handicrafts  during  the 
period  of  compulsory  leisure.  The  usual  practice  was  for  the  whole 
of  the  people  in  one  village  to  devote  themselves  to  one  special 
occupation.  Thus,  while  one  village  would  produce  nothing  but 
felt  shoes,  another  would  carve  sacred  images  (ikons),  and  a  third 
spin  flax  only,  a  fourth  make  wooden  spoons,  a  fifth>  nails,  a  sixth 
iron  chains,  and  so  on.  In  the  same  way  certain  governments 
become  famous  for  certain  commodities,  as  Moscow  for  osier 
baskets,  flower  baskets,  wicker  furniture  and  lace;  Kostroma  for 
lace,  wooden  utensils,  toys,  wooden  spoons,  cups  and  bowls,  bast 
sacks  and  mats,  bast  boots  and  garden  products;  Yaroslavl  for 
furniture,  brass  samovars,  saucepans,  spurs,  rings,  &c.;  Vladimir 
for  furniture,  osier  baskets  and  flower-stands  and  sickles;  Nizhniy- 
Novgorod  for  bast  mats  and  sacks,  knives,  forks  and  scissors;  Tver 
for  lace,  nails,  sieves,  anchors,  fish-hooks,  locks,  coarae  clay  pottery, 
saddlery  and  harness,  boots  and  shoes,  and  so  on.  Out  of  these 
have  grown  large  factories,  employing  as  many  as  10,000  to  ia,ooo 
men  each;  but  when  harvest  comes  round,  these  men  leave  the 
factories  and  repair  to  their  fields,  and  meantime  the  factories  stand 
still  for  two  or  three  months.  Nor  do  the  people  work  on  the 
holidays  of  the  church,  the  number  of  days  they  lose  in  this  way 
amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  year.  Hence,  although 
wages  are  painfully  low,  the  cost  of  production  to  the  manufacturer 
is  relatively  hieh;  and  it  is  still  further  increased  by  the  cost  of  the 
raw  materials,  by  the  heavy  rates  of  transport  owing  to  the  distance 
from  the  sea,  by  the  deamess  of  capital  and  by  the  scarcity  of  fuel. 
As  a  consequence  this  central  Russian  industry,  even  when  tup* 
ported  by  very  high  protective  duties,  is  only  able  to  produce  for 
the  home  market  and  the  markets  of  the  adjacent  territories  in 
Asia  which  are  under  Russian  political  control.  Here  again  cotton 
is  the  principal  product;  and  the  remarkable  growth  of  tne  industry 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  1843  there  were  only 
350,000  spindles  at  work,  fifty  years  later  there  were  4,3^3,000  so 
employed,  and  in  1900,  6,554,  600.  The  number  of  looms  increased 
from  87,190  in  1890  to  154,600  in  iQoa  Next  after  cottons  come 
woollens,  silk,  cloth,  chemicals,*  machinerv,  paper,  furniture,  hats, 
cement,  leather,  glass  and  china  and  other  products.  From  the 
governments  of  Vyatka  and  Vladimir  lar^e  numbers  of  bricklayers, 
carpenters  and  other  handicraftsmen  migrate  temporarily  to  the 
S.  governments  every  year,  and  similarly  plasterers  and  painters 
from  the  government  of  Moscow. 

The  growth  of  Russian  industry  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
table,  which  compares  the  number  of  workers  for  1887,  1897  and 
1903,  of  all  factories  throughout  the  empire  of  which  the  annual 
production  was  valued  at  more  than  £210: — 


Branch  of  Industry. 

Number  of  Workers. 

1887. 

1897. 

1903. 

Textiles        .          .          .■         . 
Food  products 
Animal  products    . 

Wood 

Paper    ...           .         . 

(Jhemical  products 

Ceramics      .... 

Mining  and  metals 

Metal  goods 

Various         .                   • 

Total 

399.178 
205,223 
38.876 
30,703 
19.491 
21,134 
67.346 

390,915 

103,300 

41,882 

642,520 

255.357 
64,418 

86,273 
46,190 

35.320 
143.291 
544.333 
214.311 

66.249 

708,186 
303»2I3 

79.664 

78.395 

60,108 

150,809 

549.000 

252,215 

78,183 

1,318,048 

2,098,262 

2,259.773 

With  regard  to  Russian  industry  generally,  the  extravagant 
prices  which  have  to  be  paid  for  iron  and  all  iron  goods,  owing 
to  the  prohibitive  tariflfa,  combined  with  the  obstacles  put  in  the 
way  of  education,  hamper  the  development  of  all  industries.  ^The 
cotton  factories  excel  chiefly  in  the  production  of  red  and  printed 


cottons.  In  the  flaiNinills  the  tendency  is  to  prxMiuce  the  finest 
tissues  as  well  as  the  coarser.  The  silk-mills  employ  sOk  (rfxatned 
from  the  Caucasus,  Italy  and  France.  The  growth  of  the  sug^t 
industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1888-93  the  a'v-er^ge 
annual  production  of  sugar  was  444,520  tons,  in  1903-3  it  »3i 
i,i8o,3p^  tons.  Since  1894  the  government  has  had  a  monoprly 
in  tetailins[  spirituous  liquors,  but  not  wine  or  beer;  but  distiil.rg. 
a  very  widespread  industry,  is  left  in  private  hands.  Bevr  m 
chiefly  brewed  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  (Ht>vincea.  Tanncncs 
exist  in  neariy  every  government,  but  it  is  especially  at  War^v 
and  St  Petersburg,  and  after  these  at  Moscow,  that  the  largt-^ 
and  best  modem  tanneries  and  shoe  and  i^ove  factories  are  estab- 
lished. The  governments  of  Orel  (shoe  factories),  Kherson. 
Vyatka,  Nizhniy-Nov^rod,  Perm,  Kiev  and  Kazafi  rank  next 
in  this  respect.  Furniture  factories  are  developing  greatly,  as  i^ 
the  paper  industry.  Flour*mills  play  an  important  part  in  the 
general  industry  of  Russia,  and  there  are  several  tobacco  and 
hemp  factories. . 

Far  from  beings  destroyed  by  the  competition  of  the  *'  modem  "* 
factories,  domestic  industries  have  well  maintained  their  |rotiad, 
new  branches  of  petty  trade  having  sprung  up  in  some  dxstrirta, 
among  them  the  manufacture  of  agncuituru  machinery  (thrashirg 
machines  in  Ryazafi,  Vyatka  and  Perm;  ploughs  in  Smoles&k, 
&c.)  deserves  notice. 

The  wealth  of  Russia  connsting  mainly  of  taw  produce,  the 
trade  of  the  country  turns  chiefly  on  the  purchase  of  this  for  eiqport. 
and  on  the  sale  01  manufactured  and  imported  goods 
in  exchange.  This  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
number  of  middlemen, — in  the  W.  Jews,  and  elsewhere 
Russianfl. — to  whom  the  peasants  are  for  the  most  part  in  del;t. 
as  they  purchase  in  advance  on  security  of  subsequent  pav-menti 
in  com,  tar,  wooden  wares,  &c  A  good  deal  of  the  internal  tr^de 
is  carried  on  by  travelling  merchants. 

The  fairs  are  very  numeroua  Those  of  Nizhniy-NovgOTtd. 
with  a  return  of  ao  millions  steriing,  of  Irbit  ar>d^  Kharkov,  of 
Menzelinsk  in  Ufa,  and  Omsk  and  Ishim  in  Siberia,  have  coo- 
siderable  importance  both  for  trade  and  for  home  manufactunrs. 
Altogether,  no  fewer  than  16,600  fairs  are  held  in  Russia,  B^'^, 
of  them  in  European  Russia.  Of  these,  30  show  returns  of  goods 
imported  to  the  value  of  over  £100,000  each,  41  from  £50.000  to 
£100,000,  and  4137  from  £10,000  to  £50,000  each. 

The  external  trade  of  the  Russian  empire  (buUioa  and  the 
external  trade  of  Finland  not  included)  since  the  year  18S6  is 
shown  in  the  following  table. — 


Years  (average). 

Exporta. 

Imposta. 

1886-1891     . 
1893-1896     . 
I 897-1901     . 
1902-1905 

£72,200,000 
60,360,000 
68,500,000 

103,448,000 

£43.250,000 
46,100,000 
55,180,000 
66,533.000 

The  exports  rank  in  the  following  order: — cereals  (wheat,  b«rk^^ 
rye,  oats,  maize,  buckwheat)  and  flour,  49*2%;  timber  and  wooden 
wares,  7'3;  petroleum,  5*8;  cggSt  5*4;  nax,  5;  butter,  3:  sugar. 
2-4 ;  cottons  a ndx.  oilcake,  a  each;  oleaginous  seeds,  dr.,  1-5; 
with  hemp,  spirits,  poultry,  game,  bristles,  hair,  furs,  lather, 
manganese  ore,  wool,  caviare,  live-stock,  gutta-percha,  vegetab^ 
and  fruit,  and  tobacco.  The  two  best  customers  of  Rusria  are 
Germany,  which  takes  23*3%  of  her  total  exports,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  takes  22'9%.  Then  follow  the  Netheriaods 
(9'8%),  France,  Italy,  Finland,  Belgium,  Au&rria-Hungary,  Den- 
mark, Turkey  and  Sweden.  The  commodities  which  the  Uoitrd 
Kingdom  principally  takes  are  wheat,  wool^  barley,  egg%  oats  and 
flax.  With  regard  to  the  imports  into  Russui — they  consist  mainly 
of  raw  matenals  and   machinery  for  the  manufactures,  and  ci 


textiles,  3%:  Ash,  3%;  with  leather  and  hides,  chemicals.  sal«:v 
wine  and  spirits^  colours,  fruits,  coffee,  tobacco  and  rice.  The 
countries  from  which  Russia  buys  most  extensively  are  Germi^r.j 
(34%),  the  United  Kingdom  (15^)  and  the  United  States  (gi'. 
Machinery,  coal,  iron,  woollens,  ^ips,  lead  and  copper  are  the 
commodities  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  mercantile  'marine  of  Russia  does  not  aggregate 
700,000  tons;  and  it  is  distributed  in  the  following  proportiocs: 
35*4%  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  34*7%  in  the  Black  Sea  and  g^^^ 
Sea  of  Azov,  24-7%  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  5-2%  in  "^^^ 
the  White  Sea.  And  these  proportions  represent  fairly  well  tbe 
tonnages  entering  and  deanng  at  the  ports  of  these  re»pectr«-c 
seas.  But  of  the  vessels  that  visit  the  Russian  ports  in  the  way  of 
trade  every  year  only  8*3%  are  Russian,  the  rest  being  of  course 
foreign.  Russian  craft  play,  however,  a  much  more  important 
part  on  the  internal  waterways,  the  traffic  on  which  increases 
rapidly,  e.g.  whilst  in  1894  it  amounted  to  an  aggregate  d 
23.293,400  tons,  in  1904  it  reached  a  total  of  38.720,740,  or  an 
increase  of  over  66  %  in  the  ten  years.  During  the  same  period 
the  tonnage  of  the  craft  tbemselvea  more  than  doubled,  vh3«  the 
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'    s'iH"-""" 


JsIE'uiM^ 


E90^ain:ond  totally  indrpendeni 
rn  the  BytHdarya  to  Kanlimk,  an 
I  thini  line  ol  great  imp'^'*"~^  ■■ 
ntcaucaun  raiTway— wl 


aii-ay  ha. 
itralA^to 


iper.  Tbia  junction  hat  been  eHected  not  acfijH  the  main 
ranee,  but  at  ita  E.  extrehiity,  .that  b.  via  the  Caipian 
iku  and  Fetmvili,  which  are  connected  with  Vladihavkai 
inclion).  The  Black  Sea  port  ol  Novoroaiiyik,  in  W. 
havinf  been  connected  with  the  Ro«ov-Vl»lihavkai 

jnaequently  alto  been  brought  into  touch  with  iheRuHian 

railwaya.  The  Volta  ia  reached  Irom  central  Ruaiia  by  Kven  linn 
el  railwaya,  includTiw  one  lo  Kaiafi,  and  three  main  linea  radiate 
from  the  Volga  E.  {one  le  Sibrria  and  two  lo  the  Ural  river),  while  the 

'■     ■ filBK 

lonajourrteytwaaconaiderabiy reduced;  ajoumeyof 
made  third  clau  at  a  coat  of  only  about  17  ihillings. 


upper  Vol^TVariHlavl 

ali^ihe 
fijjm.i 


rta"t"niile1?'n..«na,  rooo      ine-unre™... 
ionaF church  prescribe  a  fiah  diet  on  many  daya  in  the 

traniporration  ol  fiih  lor  great  distance!.    Along  the 
ol  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  in  the  White  Sea.  where  many 
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|hi  annually  by  asflie  3000  prmnt.  the 

il ill bal^n^Lado^i^eBa,  "imea, &"). 

itcd  at  £»]D,ooo.    Of  anchovis  alone. 

J  annually,  while  ulted  hih  ii,  neat  after 

bread,  the  it^c  food  ol  large  maaaet  of  the  populalioa.  The  Black 
c„  /.!_:„    :-  ..i^.L  ....... are^ea^gi^^  yield  fiih 


Sea  naherica,  ii _. _ 

the  employmenc  of  thii  method  1^  pacldnB.  Ii»l 
fceJirtatel,  .„nV,  I!1.„I  =..,  1..  .,11  .■■rr-.J' 


M  tih 
exported  in 


iiman! 
thaUi 


Se.<  fish . 


liltl.r 


»  ton*  ci  hth  and  nearly  1500  toru  oi 

eatimted  at  ^.DOo.DOp  ptr  annum.    Taking  the  Lake  Aral  and 

the  Gihinc  induitriei  .yield  a  revenue  to  the  luie  ol  (Jjo.ooo 

whalea  are  killed  annually  oS  ike  Murtnaii  coui.  Hunting  ii  an 
occupatioii  of  coniidrrable  imsonaBce  ia  N.  and  N.E.  Ruiw.  and 
alaag  the  ihorei  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

AitTHOanre.!, — The  HtmHy  EtKydapeikliaHj  Somr,  edited 
by  BrockhiiiK  ^init  ICfron.  *i9,  ^ua  in  iS»d.  wiih  the  idea  of  giving 


1,  but  IriH 


|S;-;iv 


ija'rhtShidUn 


if  information  on  everything 

other  defcriptioaa 

utiona,  waa  benin 

La  Jtuait  a  la 

■fjf,  unucr  IDC  tuuorinip  or   n-   *.  Kovalevilty.  ia 

ihy  ol  notice.    See  also  H,  Norman,  All  Iki  Ktaitt 

y -„.);  Sir  D.  Mackeniie  Wallare.  Kmiia  (i  vott,  newed.. 

1905.  LonlonJ:  A.  Lenn~Beaulini,  L'Empiit  ia  Utri  [3  vob.. 
I  Ssj-M:  Enc.  trana.,  LonJoa,  1B03-06) ;  A.  Hellner,  Bo.  jwD^ut*. 
Rmitaxi  (L»pii<,  isos);  R.  Mutln,  7^  F*l*n  if  Ruiia  (Eng. 
tiaa..,  Lonlan,  1906);  M.  M.  Kovalr^ky,  Xiuihh  /•olilkat  r<lMi- 
limi  {Chici|<a.  iqoi}.  Jtfiid<ni  CailMU  nnd  ABcteiU  Low  af  Suma 
Oondan,  i».,t),  U  AtHmt  lavmi^iK  dr  la  Smuu  (Paria.  I  Ml.  aad 
h..  *._<-., —  Xf^  Xtabmii  (Pari^  1806);  A.  M.  B. 
— '—  ■■)o6):  G.  »on  Schulie-Civeroiu,  Villu- 
AmifriiHf  (Uipag.  iBw):  J.  Macbat, 
»/  nuirli,  \:y  ihe  Depanment  of  Trade  and  Manofacium  (Eariiih 
by  f.  M.  ^rjwfoid.  5  i-oli,  St  Pctmhurg.  ttgi};  A.  F,  Ritlich, 
"Die  Etll  noerapbic  Ruslandi"  in  Altrmimni  UillHliatrn, 
ErriniungRhcrt  54  (Colha.  lfl;S):  C.  Joubrrt,  RlUiio  oj  if  rfoHy 
U  (London.  11J04).  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T,  Bt) 

Tlie  hislory  of  Rusua  may  be  coDvCtiieotly  divided  into 
four  conjcculive  periods:  (1)  the  period  of  Independent 
Prinripalilica;  (i)  Ihe  Mongol  Dominalion;  (3)  the  Tsardom 
of  Muscovy;  and  (4)  tlie  Modem  Empire. 

I.  A  Canslomeralioti  nf  IndcpnJeta  PiincipalilUi. —Tiie  fiKt 
period,  like  the  early  bisloiy  of  many  other  countries,  begins 
with  a  legend.     Nestor,  ta  aid  moniish  chronicler    or^^ 
□I  Kiev,  tellies  that  in  the  niiddle  of  the  Qth  ccntuiy    ■/(*• 

legion  afound  Lake  Ilmen,  between  Like  Ladoga  and  Ihe  upper 
watera  of  Ihe  Drueper,  paid  tribute  lo  military  advenlurer^ 
from  the  land  of  RQs,  which  is  commonly  supposed  10  hive 
been  a  part  of  Sweden.  In  Ihe  year  S;;)  these  tribes  etpellcd 
the  Koilhmcn,  but  finding ,  that  they  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  they  invited  them,  three'  years  later,  to  relum. 
Our  land,  said  the  depuution  sent  to  ROt  for  this  purpose,  is 
great  and  fertile,  but  there  is  no  order  in  it;  come  and  reign 
and  rule  over  us.  Three  brothers,  princes  of  Rils,  called  re- 
spectively Rutik,  Sineul  and  Truvor,  accepted  Ihe  rnvilalion 
and  founded  a  dynasty,  from  which  many  of  Ihe  Russian 
princes  of  Ihe  present  day  claim  descent. 

Who  were  those  warlike  men  ol  RQs  who  are  univeisally 
recognized  as  the  founders  of  the  Russian   Empire?     This 

laid  down  their  arms;  bul  for  impartial  oulsideis  who  have 
carefully  studied  the  evidence  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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the  men  of  RQs,  or  Variags,  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
were  simply  the  hardy  Norsemen  or  Normans  who  at  that, 
time,  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  appeared  first  as  armed 
tearauders  and  then  lived  in.  the  invaded  territory  as  a  dominant 
milftary  caste  until  they  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  native 
population.  Lake  Ilmen  and  the  river  Volkhov,  on  which 
stands  Novgorod,  Rurik's  capital,  formed  part  of  the  great 
waterway  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  we  know 
that  by  this  route  travelled  from  Scandinavia  to  Constantinople 
the  tall  fair-haired  Northmen  who  composed  the  famous 
Varangian  bodyguard  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 

The  new  rulers  did  not  long  confine  their  attention  to  the' 
tribes  who  had  invited  them.  They  at  once  began  to  conquer 
the  surrounding  countiy  in  all  directions,  and  before 
^J^  two  centuries  had  passed  they  had  established  them- 
tfJUMc.  selves  firmly  at  Kiev  on  the  Dnieper,  invaded 
TiM  Byzantine  territory,  threatened  Constantinople  with 

a  fleet  of  small  craft,  obtained  as  consort  for  one 
of  their  princes,  Vladimir  I,  iq.v.),  a  sister  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor  on  condition .  of  the  prince  becoming 
a  Christian,  adopted  Christianity  for  themselves  and  their 
subjects,  learned  to  hold  in  check  the  nomadic  hordes  of  the 
steppe,  and  formed  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  reigning 
faxnUies  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Norway  and  France.  In  ^ort, 
they  became  a  considerable  power  in  eastern  Europe,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  claimants  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  decrepit  East  Roman  Empire.  Unfortunately  for  the 
political  future  of  this  new  state,  its  internal  consolidation  did 
not  keep  pace  with  its  territorial  expansion.  In  theory  the 
whole  Russian  land  was  a  gigantic  family  estate'  belonging  to 
the  Rurik  dynasty,  and  each  member  of  that  great  family 
considered  himself  entitled  to  a  share  of  it.  It  had  to  be 
divided,  therefore,  into  a  number  of  independent  principalities, 
but  it  continued  to  be  loosely  held  together  by  the  dynastic 
sentiment  of  the  descendants  of  Rurik  and  by  the  patriarchal 
authority — ^a  sort  of  pairia  poUstas — of  the  senior  member  of 
the  family,  called  the  grand-prince,  who  ruled  in  Kiev,  "  the 
mother  of  Russian  cities."  His  administrative  authority  was 
confined  to  his  own  principality,  but  when  territorial  disputes 
arose  between  two  or  more  of  his  relations,  his  paternal  influence 
was  exercised  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  justice.  What 
added  to  the  practical  difficulties  of  this  arrangement  was  that 
the  post  of  grand-prince  was  not  an  hereditary  dignity  in  the 
sense  of  descending  from  father  to  son,  but  was  always  to  be 
held  by  the  senior  member  of  the  dynasty;  and  in  the  sub- 
ordinate principalities  the  same  principle  -of  succession  was 
applied,  so  that  reigning  princes  had  to  be  frequently  shifted 
about  from  one  district  to  .another,  according  as  they  could 
establish  the  strongest  claim  to  vacant  principalities.  What 
constituted  in  this  primitive  system  of  inheritance  the  strength 
of  a  daim  was  often  not  easily  determined,  and  even  when- 
the  legal  question  was  dear  enough  the  law  was  not  always 
respected  by  the  contending  parties.  Hence  family  quarrels 
became  very  frequent.  These  princes  were,  in  fact,  men  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  acted  as  powerful  men  generally 
do  in  a  rude  state  of  society.  Instead  of  conforming  to  abstract 
principles  of  public  law  and  hereditary  succession,  they  strove 
to  enlarge  their  territories  at  the  expense  of  their  rivals,  and 
to  leave  them  at  their  death  to  their  sons  rather  than  to  their 
brothers,  nephews  and  more  distant  relations.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  traditional  authority  of  the  grand-prince, 
never  very  great,  rapidly  declined,  and  the  complicated  law 
of  succession,  never  scrupulously  respected,  was  gradually 
replaced  by  "  the  good  old  nile,  the  simple  plan,  that  he 
should  take  who  has  the  power,  and  he  should  keep  who  can." 
Yaroslav,  surnamed  the  Greats  a  man  of  commanding  person-i 
ality,  was  the  last  grand-prince  who  upheld  vigorously  the  old 
system.  After  his  death  in  1054  the  process  of  disintegration  went 
on  apace  and  the  family  feuds  multiplied  at  an  alarming  rate. 
During  the  next  170  years  (1054-12  24)  no  less  than  64  princi- 
palities had  a  more  or  less  ephemeral  existence,  393  princes'  put 
forward  succcssion-daimsi  and  their  disputes  led  to  83  civil  wars. 


During  these  interminable  struggles  of  rival  princes,  Kiev, 
which  had  been  so  long  the  residence  of  the  grand-prince  and 
of  the  metropolitan,  was  repeatedly  taken  by  storm  and 
-ruthlessly  pillaged,  and  finally  the  wlK>le  valley  of  the  Dnieper 
fell  a  prey  to  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  steppe.  Thereupon 
Russian  colonization  and  political  influence  retreated  north- 
wards, and  from  that  time  the  continuous  stream  d  Rnssas 
history  is  to  be  sought  in  the  land  where  the  \lkings  first 
settled  and  in  the  adjoining  basin  of  the  upper  Volga.  Hen 
new  principalities  were  founded  and  new  agglomerations  of  pcin- 
dpalities  came  into  existence,  some  of  them  having  a  grand- 
prince  who  no  longer  professed  allegiance  to  Kiev.  Thus 
appeared  the  grand-prince  of  Suzdal  or  Vladimir,  of  Tver, 
of  Ryazan  and  of  Moscow — all  irreconcilaUe  rivals  with  Ettle 
or  no  feeling-  of  blood-relationship.  The  more  ambitious  and 
powerful  among  them  aspired  not  to  succeed  but  to  subdue  the 
others  and  to  take  possession  of  their  territory,  and  the  anool 
retainers,  who  were  wont  formerly  to  wander  about  as  free 
lances,  gave  up  their  roving  mode  of  life,  settled  down  per- 
manently in  one  prindpality,  became  landed  proprietors,  and 
sought  to  share  as  boyars  the  princes'  authority. 

Among  the  prindpalities  of  that  northern  re^n  the  first 
place  was  long  held  by  Novgorod.  Since  the  days  when  Ruzik 
had  first  chosen  it  as  his  headquarters,  the  little  town 
on  the  Volkhov  had  grown  into  a  great  commercial 
dty  and  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  it  had 
brought  under  subjection  a  vast  expanse  of  territory,  stretch- 
ing from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
containing  several  subordinate  towns,  of  which  the  principal 
were  Pskov,  Nizhniy-Novgorod  and  Vyatka.  Uidike  the 
ordinary  Rusaan  prindpalities,  it  had  a  republican  rather  than 
a  monarchical  form  of  government.  Indeed,  it  was  not  so  much 
a  prindpality  as  a  munidpal  republic  of  the  Venetian  type.  It 
always  had  a  prince,  no  doubt,  but  he  was  engaged  by  foncal 
contract  without  much  attention  bdng  paid  to  hereditaiy 
rights,  and  he  was  merely  leader  of  the  troops,  wl.^e  all  Xht 
political  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  dvil  officials  and 
the  Vetcke,  a  popular  assembly  which  was  called  together  in  the 
market-place,  as  occasion  required,  by  the  tolling  of  the  great 
bell.  Descendants  of  Rurik,  impregnated  with  the  pride  d 
a  dominant  military  caste,  did  not  much  like  ser\-ing  those 
truculent,  wilful  burghers,  and  some  of  them,  after  a  time, 
voluntarily  laid  down  thdr  office  and  retired  to  more  congenial 
surroundings.  Those  of  them  who  tried  to  have  their  own  way 
and  came  into  conflict  with  the  authorities  had  always  to  yieM 
in  the  long  nm,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  treated  very  uiKeie> 
moniously,  so  that  the  vulgar  adage,  "  If  the  prince  is  bad,  into 
the  mud  with  him! "  became  a  maxim  of  state  policy. 

There  was  here  in  the  Russian  land  the  germ  of  repuUicantsQ 
or  constitutional  monarchy,  but  it  was  not  destined  to  be 
developed.  The  prindpality  which  was  to  become  the  nudens 
of  the  future  Russian  empire  was  not  Novgorod  with  its  dctt»- 
cratic  institutions,  but  its  eastern  ndghbour  Moscow,  in  whidi 
the  popular  assembly  played  a  very  insignificant  part,  and  the 
supreme  law  was  the  will  of  the  prince.  The  opposition  which 
he  encountered  came  not  from  the  burghers  but  from  the  bo>-ais 
and  the  nobles. 

II.  The  Mongol' or  Tatar  Domtnalion,  i2j*-i^^-^-Bctweea 
Moscow  and  Novgorod  there  was  a  long  and  bitter  rivahy. 
breaking  out  occasionally  into  armed  conflicts,  and 
among  the  princes  of  the  other  prindpalities  the  old 
struggle  for  precedence  and  territory  went  on  un- 
ceasingly until  it  was  suddenly  interrupted,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  unexpected  irruptisn 
of  an  irresistible  foreign  foe  coming  from  the  mysterkos 
regions  of  the  Far  East.  "  For  our  sins,"  says  the  Russua 
chronicler  of  the  time,  "  unknown-  nations  arrived.  No  cce 
knew  their  origin  or  whence  they  came,  or  what  religi<M3  the}* 
practised.  That  is  known  only  to  Cod,  and  perhaps  to  ^iae 
men  learned  in  books."  The  Russian  princes  first  heard  «f 
them  from  the  wild  nomadic  Polovtu,  who  usually  pilla^ 
the  RussiaQ  settlers  on  the  frontier  but  who  now  pccfexied 
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friendship  and  said:  "  These  terrible  strangers  have  taken  our 
country,  and  to-morrow  they  will  take  yours  if  you  do  not  come 
and  help  us."  In  response  to  this  call  some  Russian  princes 
formed  a  league  and  went  out  eastward  to  meet  the  foe,  but  th%y 
were  utterly  defeated  in  a  great  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kalka  (1224),  which  has  remained  to  this  day  in  the  memory 
of  the  Russian  common  people.  Now  the  country  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  invaders,  but,  instead  of  advancing,  they  suddenly 
retreated  and  did  not  reappear  for  thirteen  years,  during  which 
the  princes  went  on  quarrelling  and  fighting  as  before,  till  they 
were  startled  by  a  new  invasion  much  more  /ormidable  than 
its  predecessor.  This  time  the  invaders  came  to  stay,  and  they 
built  for  themselves  a  capital,  called  Sarai,  on  the  lower  Volga. 
Here  the  commander  of  "  the  Golden  Horde,"  as  the  western 
section  of  the  Mongol  empire  was  called,  fixed  his 
headquarters  and  represented  the  majesty  of  his 
sovereign  the  grand  khan  who  lived  with  the  Great 
Horde  in  the  valley  of  the  Amur.  About  the  origin  and 
character  of  these  terrible  invaders  we  are  much  better  in- 
formed than  the  early  Russian  chroniclers.  The  nucleus  of 
the  invading  horde  was  a  small  pastoral  tribe  in  Mongolia,  the 
chief  of  which,  known  subsequently  to  Europe  as  Jenghiz 
Khan  (9.D.),  became  a  mighty  conqueror  and  created  a  vast 
empire  stretching  from  China*  across  northern  and  central 
Asia,  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
— ^a  heterogeneous  state  containing  many  nationalities  held 
together  by  purely  administrative  ties  and  by  an  enormous 
military  force.  For  forty  years  after  the  death  of  its  founder 
it  remained  united  under  the  authority  of  a  series  of  grand  khans 
chosen  from  among  his  descendants,  and  then  it  began  to  fall  to 
pieces  till  the  various  fractions  of  it  became  independent  khanates. 
The  khanate  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Russia 
was  that  of  Kipchak  or  the  Golden  Horde,  the  khans  of  which 
settled,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  lower  Volga  and  built  for  them- 
selves a  capital  called  SaraL  Here  they  had  their  headquarters 
and  held  Russia  in  subjection  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

The  term  by  which  this  subjection  is  commonly  designated, 
the  Mongol  or  Tatar  yoke,  suggests  ideas  of  terrible  oppression, 
ChmrmBtte  but  in  reality  these  barbarous  invaders  from  the  Far 
•/  T^ar  East  were  not  such  cruel,  oppressive  taskmasters  as 
'**'  .  is  generally  supposed.  In  the  first  place,  they  never 
settled  in  the  country,  and  they  had  not  much  direct  deal- 
ings with  the  inhabitants.  In  accordance  with  the  admoni- 
tions of  Jenghiz  to  his  children  Und  grandchildren,  they 
retained  their  pastoral  mode  of  life,  so  that  the  subject  races, 
agriculturists  and  dwellers  in  towns,  were  not  disturbed  in  their 
ordinary  avocations.  In  religious  matters  they  were  extremely 
tolerant.  When  they  first  appeared  in  Europe  they  were 
idolaters  or  Shamanists,  and  as  such  they  had  naturally  no 
religious  fanaticism;  but  even  when  they  adopted  Islam* they 
remained  as  tolerant  as  before,  and  the  khan  of  the  Golden 
Horde  (Berkai)  who  first  became  a  Mussulman  allowed  the 
Russians  to  found  a  Christian  bishopric  in  his  capital.  One  of 
his  successors,  half  a  century  later,  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  and  gave  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
Russian  prince.  These  represent  the  bright  side  of  Tatar  rule.  It 
had  its  dark  side  also.  So  long  as  a  great  horde  of  nomads  was 
encamped  on  the  frontier  the  country  was  liable  to  be  invaded 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  ruthless  marauders.  These  in- 
vasions were  fortunately  not  frequent,  but  when  they  occurred 
they  caused  an  incalculable  amount  of  devastation  and  suffering. 
In  the  intervals  the  people  had  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute.  At  fiist 
it  was  collected  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion  by  a  swarm  of 
Tatar  tax-gatherers,  but  about  1359  it  was  regulated  by  a  census 
of  the  population,  and,  finally,  the  collection  of  it  was  entrusted 
to  the  native  princes,  so  that  the  people  were  no  longer  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  Tatar  officials. 

By  the  princes  the  "  yoke  "  was  felt  more  keenly,  and  it 
was  very  galling.  In  order  to  reply  to  accusations  brought 
against  them,  or  in  order  to  be  confirmed  in  their  functions, 
they  had  to  travel  to  the  Golden  Horde  on  the  Volga  or  even 
to  the  camp  of  the  grand  khan  in  some  distant  part  of  Siberia, 


and  the  journey  was  considered  so  perilous  that  many  of  them, 
before  setting  out,  made  their  last  will  and  testament  and  wrote 
a  parental  admonition  for  the  guidance  of  their  children.  Nor 
were  these  precautions  by  any  means  superfluous,  for  not  a  few 
princes  died  on  the  journey  or  were  condenmed  to  death  and 
executed  for  real  or  imaginary  offences.  Even  when  the  visit 
to  the  Horde  did  not  end  so  tragically,  it  involved  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  and  expense,  for  the  Mongol  dignitaries  had  to  be  con- 
ciliated very  liberally,  and  it  was  commonly  believed  that  the 
judges  were  more  influenced  by  the  amount  of  the  bribes  than 
by  the  force  of  the  arguments.  The  grand  khan  was  the  lord 
paramount  or  suzerain  of  the  Russian  princes,  and  he  had  the 
force  required  for  making  his  authority  respected.  Ambitious 
members  of  the  Runk  dynasty,  instead  of  seeking  to  acquire 
territory  by  conquest  in  the  field,  now  sought  to  attain  their 
ends  by  intrigue  and  bribery  at  the  Mongol  court. 

Of  all  the  princes  who  sought  to  advance  their  fortunes  in  this 
way  the  most  dexterous  and  successful  were  those  of  Moscow. 
They  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  tribute  of    n* 
other  principalities  as  well  as  of  their  own,  and  gradu-   prtaeta  pi 
fiXLy  they  became  lieutenants-general  of  their  Mongol    fjf^^' 
suzerain.    So  long  as  the  Mongol  empire  remained    fw»— *.^ 
united  and  strong,  they  were  most  submissive  and    '•mt- 
obsequious,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  weakened  by  internal   '^^' 
dissensions  and  began  to  fall  to  pieces,  they  assumed  airs 
of    independence,    intrigued    with    the    insubordinate    Tatar 
generals,  retained  for  their  own  use  the  tribute  collected  for 
the  grand  khan,  and  finally  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
patriotic  movement  which  aimed  at  throwing  off  completely  the 
hated  Mongol  ypke.    For  this  purpose  Dimitri  Donskoi  formed 
in  X380  a  coalition  of  Russian  princes,  and  gained  a  great  victory 
over  Khan  Mamai  of  the  Golden  Horde  on  the  famous  battle- 
field of  Kulikovo,  the  memory  of  which  still  lives  in  the  popular 
legends.    For  some  time  longer  the  Tatars  remained  troublesome 
neighbours,  capable  of  invading  and  devastating  large  tracts  of 
Russian  territory  and  of  threatening  eVen  the  city  of  Moscow, 
but  the  Horde  was  now  broken  up  into   independent    and 
mutually  hostile  khanates,  and  the  Moscow  diplomatists  could 
generally  play  off  one  khanate  against  the  other,  so  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  old  political  domination  being  re-established. 

Having  thus  freed  themsdves  from  Tatar  control,  the  Moscow 
princes  continued  to  carry  out  energetically  their  traditional 
policy  of  extending  and  consolidating  their  dominions  at  the 
expense  of  their  less  powerful  relations.  Already  Dimitri  of  the 
Don  was  called  the  grand-prince  of  all  Russia,  bat  the  assump- 
tion of  such  an  ambitious  title  was  hardly  justified  by  facts, 
because,  there  were  still  in  his  time  principalities  with  grand- 
princes  who  daimed  to  be  independent.  The  complete  suppres- 
uon  of  these  small  moribtmd  states  and  the  creation  of  the 
autocratic  tsardom  of  Muscovy  were  the  work  of  Ivan  HI., 
sumamed  the  Great,  his  ^n  Basil  and  his  grandson  Ivan  IV., 
commonly  known  as  Ivan  the  Terrible,  whose  united  reigns 
cover  a  period  of  X33  years  (1463-1584) 

III.    The  Tsardom  of  Mttscovy. — ^What  may  be  called  the  home 
policy  of  these  three  remarkable  rulers  consisted  in  absorbing 
the  few  principalities  which  still  remained  indepen-     irmm  llL 
dent,  and  in  creating  for  themselves  an  tmcontrolled     l^^^ 
monarchical  authority.  In  the  pursuit  of  both  of  these     ""^ 
objects  they   were  completely  successful.    When  Ivan  m. 
came  to  the  throne  the  remaining  independent  principalities 
were  Great  Novgorod,  Pskov,  Tver,  Ryazan  and  Novgorod- 
Seversk.    He  first  directed  his  attention  to  Novgorod,  and  by 
gradually  undermining  and  then  destroying  the  andent  re- 
publican liberties  he  reduce^  the. haughty  dty,  which  had  long 
styled  itsdf  Lord  Novgorod  Uie  Gr^at,  to  the  rank  of  a  provindal 
town.    Then  he  annexed  its  colonies  and  thereby  extended  his 
dominions  to  the  Polar  Ocean  and  the  Ural  Mountains.    At  the 
same  time  he  took  poesesdon  of  Tver,  on  the  ground  that  the 
prince  had  allied  himself  with  Lithuania.    His  sue-     AmffiOL 
cessor  Basil  followed  in  his  footsteps^  and  dealt  with     'f^^ 
the  municipal  repubh'c  of  Pskov  was  Ivan  had  dealt     '^^ 
with  Novgorod.    Finding  the  inhabtUnU  too  much  atUched  to 
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their  ancient  liberties,  he  abolished  the  popular  assembly, 
removed  the  great  bell  to  Novgorod,  installed  his  own  boyars  in 
the  administration,  transported  300  of  the  leading  families  to 
other  localities,  replaced  them  by  300  families  from  Moscow,  and 
left  in  the  town  a  strong  garrison  of  his  own  troops.  Ryazan 
shared  the  same  fate.  In  1521  the  prince,  being  suq;>ected  of 
forming  an  alliance  with  the  Crimean  Tatars,  was  summoned  to 
Moscow  and  arrested.  Two  years  later  the  prince  of  Novg^rod- 
Seversk  was  accused  of  intriguing  with  the  Poles  and  imprisoned 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Thus  all  the  principalities  were  brought 
under  the  power  of  Moscow,  and  in  that  respect  there  remained 
nothing  for  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  do.  He  took  precautions, 
however,  against  any  of  the  dead  or  moribund  principalities 
being  resuscitated,  and  punished  with  merciless  severity  any 
attempt  to  resist  or  underjnine  his  authority. 

With  the  suppression  and  absorption  of  the  independent 
principalities  the  problem  was  only  half  solved.  The  tsars  of 
OtarwiMr  Muscovy  meant  to  be  autocra,tic  rulers  alike  in  their 
ottt0  old  and  in  their  new  territories.  Their  forefathers 
""''"'•  had  been  trained  in  the  Tatar  school  of  politics  and 
administration,  and  in  their  ideas  of  government  they  had  come 
to  resemble  Tatar  khans  much  more'  than  grand-princes  of  the 
old  patriarchal  type.  Their  autocratic  tendencies  were  fostered 
also  by  the  Church.  As  Christianity  was  brought  into  Russia 
from  Constantinople  it  was  only  natural  that  the  ecclesiastics, 
many  of  whom  were  Greeks,  should  admire  Byzantine  ideals  and 
recommend  them  as  models  to  be  imitated.  For  the  ambitious 
Moscow  princes  many  of  the  Byzantine  ideas  Were  very  accept- 
able. They  liked  to  consider  themselves  as  the  Lord's  anointed, 
placed  high  above  all  ordinary  mortals  even  of  the  most  exalted 
rank;  and  when  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel 
they  began  to  imagine  that,  as  the  most  powerful  potentates  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  world  they  were  the  protectors  of  the  Ortho- 
dox faith  and  the  political  heirs  of  the  East  Roman  emperors. 
With  a  view  to  strengthen  this  claim  Ivan  III.  married  a  niece 
of  the  emperor  Constontine  Palaeologus,  who  had  fallen  fight- 
ing when  his  capital  was  taken  by  the  Turks  (1453).  From 
that  moment  Ivan's  subjects  noticed  a  change  in  his  attitude 
towards  them,  and  attributed  it  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  Greek 
princess.  In  the  old  times  the  grand-prince  was  simply  primus 
inter  pares  among  the  minor  princes,  and  these  lived  with  their 
boyars  almost  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Now  the  tsar  of  Muscovy 
and  of  all  Russia  adopted  the  airs  and  methods  of  a  Tatar  khan 
and  surrounded  himself  with  the  pomp  and  splendours  of  a 
Byzantine  emperor.  Ivan  III.,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
his  Greek  consort,  showed  some  respect  for  the  ancient  traditions 
and  the  susceptibilities  of  those  around  him,  but  his  successor  Basil 
did  not  follow  his  father's  example.  All  through  his  reign  he 
preferred  to  employ  as  ofllicials  men  of  humble  origin,  and  habitu- 
ally treated  the  boyars  and  great  nobles  very  unceremoniously. 
For  disobedience  to  his  orders  he  imprisoned  a  boyar  who  was  his 
own  brother-in-law,  and  he  caused -another  to  be  beheaded  for 
complaining  that  the  boyar-council  was  not  consulted  in  important 
affairs  of  state.  A  boyar  of  Nizhniy-Novg^rod  who  allowed 
himself  to  criticize  the  new  order  of  things,  and  attributed  the 
change  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  princess,  had  his  tongue, 
cut  out.  From  the  ecclesiastics  Basil  likewise  insisted  on 
unquestioning  obedience,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  depose  by 
his  own  authority  a  metropolitan  who  was  at  that  time  the 
highest  dignitary  of  the  Russian  Church.  According  to  Siegmtmd 
von  Herberstein  (1486-1566),  an  Austrian  envoy  who  visited 
Moscow  at  that  period,  no  sovereign  in  Europe  was  obeyed  like 
the  grand-prince  of  Muscovy,  and  his  court  was  remarkable 
for  barbaric  luxury.  In  his  palace  were  numerous  equerries, 
chamberlains  and  other  court  dignitaries,  and  when  he  went  out 
he  was  attended  by  a  guard  of  young  nobles  dressed  in  gaudy 
costumes  and  armed  with  silver  halberds.' 

Such  radical  changes  naturally  produced  a  great  deal  of 

"^  See  Fricdrich  Adelung,  Sietmund  Freiherr  von  HerbersUtn,  mit 
hesonderer  Rucksicht  auf  seine  Keisen  in  Russland  geschUdert.  (St 
Petersburg,  1818):  autobiography  of  Herbentein  in  FtmUs  rerum 
Auslriacarum,  part  L  vol.  L  pp.  67-396. 


dissatisfaction  axnong  men  of  Slavonic  temperament,  wfaov 
grandfathers  had  been  independent  princes,  boyars  or  free 
lances,  and  the  malcontents  could  not  adopt  the  old  pfactkx 
of  emigrating  to  some  other  principality.  There  was  no  looger 
within  the  Russian  land  any  independent  principality  in  which 
an  asylum  could  be  found,  and  emigration  to  a  pcincipahiy 
beyond  the  frontier,  such  as  Lithuania,  was  regarded  as  treason, 
for  which  the  property  of  the  fugitive  would  be  confiscated  a»j 
his  family  might  be  punished.  In  these  circumstances  the 
only  outlet  for  discontent  was  sedition,  and  the  makonteats 
awaited  impatiently  a  favourable  opportunity  for  an  attempt 
to  curb  or  overthrow  the  autocratic  power.  That  opportunity 
came  when  Basil  died  in  1533,  leaving  as  successor  a  ditkl  only 
three  years  old,  and  the  chances  seemed  all  on  the  side  of  the 
nobles;  but  the  result  belied  the  current  expectations,  for  ihe 
child  came  to  be  known  in  history  as  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  died 
half  a  century  later  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  unlimited  aoio- 
cratic  power.  The  fierce  struggle  between  autocratic  tyranry 
and  oligarchic  disorder,  which  went  on  in  intermittent  fasfawa 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  cannot  be  here  described  in  detail, 
but  the  chief  incidents  may  be  mentioned. 

Dbring  Ivan's  minority  the  country  was  governed,  or  rather 
misgoverned,  first  by  his  mother,  and  then  by  rival  factions 
led  by  great  nobles  such  as  the  princes  Shuiski  and  g^^t^ 
Btiski.  Only  once  during  this  period  did  the  young  Tm 
tsar  come  forward  and  assert  his  authority.  Having 
convoked  his  boyars  he  reproached  them  collectivdy  with 
robbing  the  treasury  and  committing  acts  of  injustice, 
and  he  caused  one  of  them,  a  Prince  Shuiski  who  happestd 
to  be  in  power  at  the  moment,  to  be  seized  by  his  hunts- 
men and  torn  in  pieces  by  a  pack  of  hounds,  as  a  wanung 
to  others.  Thus  apparently  he  asserted  his  authority,  but 
in  reality,  being  only  thirteen  years  old,  he  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  opposition  factions,  who 
wished  to  oust  their  rivals,  and  for  the  next  four  y«an  iht 
misgovemment  of  the  nobles  went  on  as  before.  It  was  not  tiB 
he  was  about  seventeen  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  one  of  his  first  acts  foreshadowed  his  future 
policy:  he  insisted  on  the  metropolitan  crowning  him,  not  as 
grand-prince  of  Muscovy,  but  as  tsar  of  all  Russia  (i  547).  Frro 
the  earliest  times  the  term  tsar — a  contraction  of  the  word 
Caesar — ^had  been  applied  to  the  kings  in  Biblical  history  and 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  lyair  HI.  had  already  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Church  service  as  "  the  ruler  and  autocrat  of  ail 
Russia,  the  new  Tsar  Constantme  in  the  new  city  of  Constantine 
Moscow,"  but  on  no  previous  occasion  had  a  grand-fkrincr  bees 
crowned  imder  that  title.  A  few  months  later  occunvd  m 
Moscow  a  great  fire,  which  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
city,  and  a  serious  popular  tumult,  in  which  the  tsar's  nnde  was 
murdered  by  the  populace.  Ivan  regarded  these  events  as  a 
punishment  from  Heaven  for  the  neglect  of  his  duties,  and  be 
began  to  attend  to  public  affairs  under  the  influeiKx  of  an  en- 
lightened priest  called  Sylvester  aind  an  official  of  humble  oripa 
called  Adashev.  With  the  assistance  of  these  two  counscllon 
he  held  in  check  the  lawless,  turbulent  nobles,  and  ruled  justly. 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  for  fourteen  years.  Then 
suddenly,  for  reasons  which  cannot  easily  be  explained,  be 
inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror  which  lasted  for  twenty-four  yuis 
and  earned  for  him  the  epithet  of  "theTerrible."  Thoi:«h  there  had 
been  no  open  insurrection,  he  caused  many  boyars  and  faomhier 
persons  to  be  executed,  and  when  some  of  the  great  nobks. 
fearing  a  similar  fate,  fled  across  the  frontier  and  tendered  their 
allegiance  to  the  prince  of  Lithuania,  his  suspicion  and  indigna- 
tion increased  and  he  determined  to  adopt  still  more  drastic 
measures.  For  this  purpose  he  organized,  outside  the  regular 
administration,  a  large  corps  of  dvil  officiab  and  armed  re- 
tainers, whose  duty  it  was  to  obey  him  implicitly  in  all  things; 
and  with  this  force,  which  rose  rapidly  from  1000  to  6000  men. 
he  acted  like  a  savage  invader  in  a  conquered  country.  Ac- 
companied by  these  so-called  Oprickniki^  who  have  been 
compared  to  the  Turkish  Janissaries  of  the  worst  period,  he 
ruthlessly  devastated  large  districts^with   no  other  object 
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apparently  than  that  of  terrorking  the  population  and  reward* 
ing  his  myrmidons — and  during  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in 
Novgorod,  lest  the  old  turbulent  spirit  of  the  municipal  republic 
should  revive,  he  massacred,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  60,000  of  the 
inhabitants,  including  many  women  and  children.  It  is  quite 
possible,  as  some  apologists  suggest,  that  the  number  of  his 
victims  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but  that  they  are  to  be 
counted  by  thousands  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  the  monastery 
of  St  Cyril  has  been  preserved  a  list  of  those  for  whom  he  requested 
the  prayers  of  the  Church,  the  total  being  3470.  The  only  refer- 
ence to  Novgorod  in  this  curious  document  is:  "  Remember,  O 
Lord,  the  souls  of  thy  Novgorodian  servants  to  the  number  of  1 505 
persons.''  According  to  the  Novgorodian  annalists  as  many  as 
1500  persons  were  sometimes  put  to  death  in  a  single  day. 
Perhaps  the  discrepancy  is  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  pious  tsar  did  not  consider  all  his  victims  as  servants  of  the 
Lord,  whose  souls  deserved  the  prayers  of  the  faithfuL 

While  thus  uniting  under  their  vigorous  autocratic  rule  the 
small  rival  principalities,  the  Moscow  princes  had  to  keep  a 
w^itchful  eye  on  their  eastern  neighbours.  The  Golden 
Horde,  long  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  had'  now 
fallen  into  several  khanates,  the  chief  of  which  were  Kazan, 
Astrakhan  and  the  Crimea.  As  these  independent  Tatar  states 
were  always  jealous  of  each  other,  and  their  jealousy  often 
broke  out  in  open  hostility,  it  was  easy  to  prevent  any  com- 
bined action  on  their  part;  and  as  in  each  khanate  there  were 
always  several  pretenders  and  contending  factions,  Muscovite 
diplomacy  had  little  difficulty  in  weakening  them  individually 
and  preparing  for  their  annexation.  In  the  case  of  Kazan  and 
Astrakhan  the  annexation  was  cflfected  without  any  great  effort 
in  1552-54,  and  two  years  later  the  Bashkirs,  who  had  likewise 
formed  part  of  the  great  Mongol  empire,  consented  to  pay  tribute. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  were  able,  partly 
from  their  geographical  position  and  partly  from  having  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey,  to 
resist  annexation  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  to  give  the 
Muscovites  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  not  only  by  frequent  raids 
and  occasional  invasions,  but  also  by  allying  themselves  with 
the  Western  enemies  of  the  tsars.  As  late  as  1571  Moscow 
was  pillaged  by  a  Tatar  horde;  but  there  was  no  longer  any 
question  of  permanent  political  subjection  to  the  Asiatics, 
and  the  Russian  frontier  was  being  gradually  pushed  forward 
at  the  expense  of  the  nomads  of  the  steppe  by  the  constant 
advance  of  the  agricultural  population  in  quest  of  virgin  soil. 
These  latter,  like  the  colonists  in  the  American  Far  West,  had 
to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  against  the  attacks  of  their  trouble- 
some neighbours,  and  they  accordingly  organized  themselves  in 
semi-mifa'tary  fashion.  Those  of  them  who  lived  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  pacified  territory  adopted  a  mode  of  life  similar 
to  that  of  their  hereditary  opponents,  and  constituted  a  peculiar 
class  known  as  Cossacks,  living  more  by  flocks  and 
herds  and  by  marauding  expeditions  than  by  agri- 
culture. In  the  basins  of  the  southern  rivers  they 
formed  semi-independent  military  commum'ties.  Those  of  the 
Volga  and  the  Don  professed  allegiance  to  the  tsar  of  Muscovy, 
whibt  those  of  the  Dnieper  recognized  at  first  as  their  suzerain 
the  king  of  Poland.  In  neither  case  did  the  allegiance  involve 
strict  obedience  to  orders  from  the  superior,  and  their  loyalty 
was  always  in  danger  of  being  troubled  by  their  love  of  inde- 
pendence and  equality  and  their  desire  for  loot.  More  than 
once  they  raided  and  pillaged  in  wholesale  fashion  the  territory 
they  were  supposed  to  protect.  On  the  whole,  however,  at  that 
period  as  in  more  recent  times,  they  contributed  largely  to  the 
process  of  territorial  expansion.  (See  also  Poland:  History.) 
Before  the  Eastern  menace  had  been  entirely  removed  the  am- 
bitious  Moscow  princes  had  begun  to  look  with  envious 
^Jj****  eyes  beyond  their  western  frontier.  Here  lay  the  prin- 
Poiaad  dpality  of  Lithuania  and  beyond  it  the  kingdom  of 
"'  Poland,  two  loosely  conglomerated  states  which  had 

been  created  by  the  Piast  and  Gedymin  dynasties  in 
pretty  much  the  same  way  as  the  tsardom  of  Muscovy 
had  been  created  by   the    descendants    of    Rurik.     When 
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the  two  became  united  under  one  ruler  towards  the  end 
of  the  14th  century  they  formed  a  broad  strip  of  territory 
stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  and  separating 
Russia  from  central  Europe.  For  Russian  ambition  the 
barrier  was  a  formidable  one.  but  it  did  not  entirely  preclude 
possibilities  of  expansion  in  a  more  or  less  remote  future.  When 
examined  closely  it  was  found  to  contain  many  internal  flaws. 
In  no  sense  could  it  be  considered  a  homogeneous  political  unit, 
for  in  Lithuania  the  majority  of  the  population  were  Russian  in 
nationality,  language  and  religion,  whereas  in  Poland  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Polish  and  Roman  Catholic. 
Gradually,  it  is  true,  the  Lithuanian  nobles,  who  possessed  all 
the  land  and  held  the  peasantry  in  a  state  of  serfage,  adopted 
Polish  nationality  and  culture,  but  this  change  did  not  secure 
homogeneity,  because  the  masses  clung  obstinately  to  their  old 
nationality  and  religion,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  bring  them  imder  papal  authority  proved  fruitless. 
A  further  source  of  weakness  was  the  political  organization. 
Nominally  it  was  an  hereditary  monarchy,  but  the  warlike, 
turbulent  nobles  systematically  encroached  on  the  sovereign 
power  till  they  reduced  it  to  a  mere  shadow  and  made  it  elective, 
with  the  result  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  including  the  princi- 
pality of  Lithuania,  was  at  last,  politically  speaking,  the  most 
anarchical  country  in  Europe. 

As  the  Muscovite  and  the  Lithuano-Polish  princes  were 
equally  ambitious  and  equally  anxious  to  widen  their  borders, 
they  naturally  came  into  conflict.  At  first  the  Muscovite  was 
decidedly  the  aggressor.  On  the  death  of  Casimir,  king  of 
Poland  and  grand-prince  of  Lithuania,  in  1492,  the  kingdom 
and  the  principality  ceased  to  be  united  and  Ivan  III.  con- 
sidered he  had  a  good  opportunity  for  attacking  the  latter. 
After  a  short  campaign  a  peace  was  concluded  and  Ivan's 
daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Lithuanian  grand- 
prince,  but  the  matrimonial  alliance  did  not  improve  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  On  the  contrary  it 
served  as  a  pretext  for  Ivan  to  interfere  in  Lithuanian  affairs. 
He  not  only  insisted  that  his  daughter's  religion  should  be  duly 
respected,  but  he  constituted  himself  the  protector  of  the 
Orthodox  population  and  this  led  to  a  new  war  in  1499,  which 
went  on  till  1503,  when  it  was  concluded  by  the  cession  to 
Russia  of  Chernigov,  Starodub  and  17  other  towns.  His 
successor,  BasU,  tried  to  get  himself  elected  grand-prince  of 
Lithuania  when  the  throne  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
his  brother-in-law  in  1506,  but  the  choice  fell  on  the  late  prince's 
brother  Sigismimd,  who  was  likewise  elected  king  of  Poland. 
The  two  countries  were  thus  once  more  united  and  better  able 
to  resist  aggression,  but  some  of  the  great  nobles  were  discon- 
tented  and  Basil  hoped  with  their  assistance  to  attain  his  ends. 
He  began  war  therefore  in  15 14  and  at  once  captured  Smolensk, 
but  in  the  following  year  he  waS' defeated,  and  the  war  dragged 
on  during  more  than  seven  years,  with  varying  successes  and 
without  any  important  result.  In  the  negotiations  for  peace 
the  inordinate  pretensions  of  the  Muscovite  prince  were  put 
forward  boldly:  he  not  only  refused  to  restore  Smolensk,  but 
claimed  Kiev  and  a  number  of  other  towns  on  the  ground  that 
in  the  old  time  of  the  independent  principalities  they  had 
belonged  to  descendants  of  Rurik. 

The  policy  of  expansion  westwards,  inaugurated  by  Ivan  HI., 
was  modified  and  enlarged  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.    The  former 
had  aimed  simply  at  making  annexations  in  Lithuania;     j^^^  gy^ 
the  latter  aspired  to  obtaining  a  firm  footing  on  the     amd 
Baltic  coast  and  establishing  direct  relations,  diplo-     w0»urm 
matic  and  commercial,   with   the  Western  Powers,     ^"^f** 
In  this  respect  he    was   a    precursor  of   Peter   the  Great, 
but  be  greatly  underestimated  the  difficulties  of  the  task.    To 
reach  the  Baltic  he  had  to  overcome  the  resistance,  not  only 
of  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Poles,  but  also  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Livonian  military  orders,  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes,  who  all  had 
possessions  in  the  intervening  territory  and  who  all  objected 
to  the  barbarous  Muscovites,  already  sufficiently  formidable, 
strengthening  themselves  by  direct  foreign  trade  with  western 
Europe  and  especially  by  the  importation  of  arms  and  cunning 
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foreign  artificers.  Like  the  European  settlers  on  the  coast  c( 
Africa  in  more  recent  times,  they  wished  the  barbarians  of  the 
interior  to  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  their  primitive  weapons. 
One  of  the  Polish  kings,  for  example,  threaten^  with  death 
the  English  sailors  who  should  attempt  to  carry  on  the  illicit 
trade  in  arms,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  Muscovite,  who  is  not 
only  our  exponent  of  to-day  but  the  eternal  enemy  of  all 
free  nations,  should  not  be  allowed  to  supply  himself  with 
cannons,  bullets  and  munitions  or  ip^h  artisans  who  manu- 
facture arms  hitherto  unknown  to  those  barbarians."  This 
was  precisely  the  reason  why  Ivan  IV.  was  so  anxious  to  force 
his  way  to  the  coast.  His  grandfather  had  obtained  from 
Venice  an  "artist"  who  undertook  "to  build  churches  and 
palaces,  to  cast  big  bells  and  cannons,  to  fire  off  the  said  cannons 
and  to  make  eveiy  sort  of  castings  veiy  cunningly";  and  with 
the  aid  of  that  clever  Venetian  he  had  become  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  "cannon-house,"  subsequently  dignified  with  the' name  of 
"arsenal."  In  imitation  of  the  grandfather  the  grandson 
gave  a  comnussion  to  a  Saxon,  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  to 
collect  artists  and  artisans  in  Germany  and  bring  them 
to  Moscow,  but  he  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his 
scheme  by  the  Livonian  Order  (1547).  A  few  years  later  (1553) 
he  found  unexpectedly  a  different  route  for  communication 
with  the  West.  A  ship  of  an  English  sqiiadron  which  was  trying 
g^fgf  to  reach  China  by  the  North-East  panage,  entered  the 

nimdtaM  northern  Dvina,  and  her  captain,  Richard  Chancellor, 
***  journeyed  to  Moscow  in  quest  of  opportunities  for  trade. 

^•^■^  He  met  with  such  a  favourable  reception  from  the  tsar 
that  on  his  return  to  England  a  special  envoy  was  sent 
to  Moscow  by  Queen  Mary,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
his  countrymen  the  privilege  of  trading  freely  in  Russian  towns. 
In  return  the  Russians  were  allowed  to  trade  freely  in  England. 
This  afforded  great  satisfaction  to  Ivan,  but  it  did  not  entirely 
satisfy  his  requirements,  because  the  new  route  by  the  White 
Sea  and  North  Cape  was  long  and  uncertain  and  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  communications  were  stopped  by  the  ice.  He 
continued,  therefore,  his  efforts  to  reach  the  Baltic  coast,  and 
he  soon  came  into  collision  with  the  Swedes.  After  a  dilatory 
war  of  three  years  he  concluded  a  peace  on  the  ground  of  free 
commercial  relations,  and  then  he  attacked  the  Livonian  Order, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Livonian  town  of  Dgrpat  had  not  paid 
tribute  according  to  ancient  treaties.  Finding  himself  unable 
to  resist  the  Muscovites,  the  grand  master  of  the  Order  put 
himself  under  Polish  protection,  and  this  led  to  a  seVen  years' 
waf  (1563-70)  with  Poland,  during  which  the  Swedes  and 
Danes  intervened  on  their  own  account.  Ivan  did  not  display 
much  military  talent,  but  he  showed  a  remarkable  amount  of 
tenacity.  No  sooner  had  he  made  peace  with  the  Poles  and 
failed  to  get  himself  elected  as  their  king,  than  he  began  a  war 
with  the  Swedes  which  dragged  on  for  more  than  a  decade  (1572- 
1 583),  and  before  it  was  ended  he  was  again  at  war  with  Poland 
(1579-81).  Though  severely  tried  by  disappointments  and 
defeats  he  never  lost  hope,  and  when  he  died  in  1584  he  was 
preparing  to  renew  the  struggle  and  endeavouring  to  form  for 
that  purpose  an  alliance  with  England;  his  great  idea,  however, 
was  not  to  be  realized  till  more  than  a  century  later,  and  lAean- 
while  the  tsardom  of  Muscovy  had  to  pass  through  a  severe 
internal  crisis  in  which  its  existence  was  seriously  endangered. 
Ivan  the  Terrible  had  succeeded  in  stamping  out  ruthlessly 
aD  open  resistance  to  his  will,  and  had  created  an  autocratic 
rkemtorv  government  of  the  Oriental  type;  but  the  elements 
I.,IS84-  of  disorder  were  still  lying  beneath  the  surface,  and 
'*W«  as  soon  as  the  cunning,  energetic  despot  died  they 

reappeared.  His  son  and  successor,  Theodore  (Feodor),  was 
a  weak  man  of  saintly  character,  very  ill  fitted  to  con- 
solidate his  father's  work  and  maintain  order  among  the 
ambitious,  turbulent  nobles;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  an  energetic  brother-in-law,  with  no  preten»ons  tb 
sanctity,  called  Boris  Godunov,  who  was  able,  with  the  tsar's 
moral  support,  to  keep  his  fellow-boyars  in  order.  This  he 
did  during  fourteen  years,  and  his  administration  was  signalized 
by  two  important  innovations — ^the  attaching  of  the  peasants 


to  the  land  (adscriptio  glehae)  and  the  creation  of  tfie  patriarchate 
— both  of  which  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

Bora  has  often  been  called  the  creator  of  serfage  in  Ruaia. 
but  in  reaUty  he  merely  accelerated  a  process  which  was  tht 
natural  result  of  economic  conditions.  In  a  primitive, 
thinly  populated,  agricultural  cotmtty,  in  which  the 
demand  for  agricultural  labour  greatly  exceeds  the 
supply,  the  value  of  land  b  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  permanent  labourers  settled  on  it,  and  the  landed  pro- 
prietors naturally  try  to  attract  to  their  estates  as  many 
peasants  as  possible;  and  in  this  competition  the  lazfe 
proprietors  have  evidently  an  advantage  over  their  humbler  and 
weaker  rivab.  Such  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  the  coo" 
dition  of  Russia,  and  the  small  proprietors  were  now  becoming 
so  impoverished  that  they  could  no  longer  fulfil  their  duties 
to  the  state.  The  remedy  they  proposed  was  that  the  Labouxeis 
should  be  prohibited  from  migrating  from  one  estate  to  aaotbcr, 
and  an  order  to  that  effect  was  issued,  with  the  result  that  the 
peasants,  being  no  longer  able  to  change  their  domicile  and 
seek  new  employers,  fell  practically  under  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  proprietors  on  whose  land  they  resided.  This  chanfc 
was,  of  course,  popular  among  the  lower  and  middle  lajsks  ci 
the  landlord  class,  but  was  very  displeasing  to  the  great  nobJts. 

The  second  of  the  two  innovations  above  mentioned  vas 
popular  among  all  classes.  Hitherto  the  highest  authority  io 
the  Russian  Church  was  the  metropolitan,  who  was 
nominally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  as  soon  as  Constantinople  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  and  the  tsars  of  Muscovy  daia^ 
to  be  the  successors  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  seemed  rigfet 
and  proper  that  the  Russian  Church  should  become  autocepbaloos 
and  be  governed  by  an  independent  Russian  patriarch.  The 
change  was  very  dexterously  effected  by  Godunov,  with  the 
formal  assent  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  as  a  whole,  and 
one  of  his  adherents  was  placed  on  the  patriarchal  throoe. 

Having  thus  gained  the  support  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
landed  proprietors  and  the  ecclesiastics,  Boris  Godunov  ia- 
creased  his  influence  to  such  an  extent  that  on  the 
death  of  Tsar  Feodor  without  male  issue  in  1598  he 
was  elected  his  successor  by  a  Great  National  Assembly.  'J 
His  short  reign  was  not  so  successful  as  his  adminis- 
tration under  the  weak  Feodor.  The  oligarchical  party 
considered  it  a  disgrace  to  obey  a  simple  boyar;  coRspiradcs 
were  frequent,  the  rural  districts  were  desolated  by  famnx 
and  plague,  great  bands  of  armed  brigands  roamed  about  tbe 
country  committing  all  manner  of  atrocities,  the  Cossacks  ob. 
the  frontier  were  restless,  and  the  government  showed  itsc¥ 
incapable  of  maintaining  order.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
great  nobles  who  had  unsuccessfully  opp(»ed  the  ciectk»  ef 
Godunov,  the  general  discontent  took  the  form  of  bostSty 
to  him  as  a  usurper,  and  tumours  -were  heard  that  tlK  taXe 
tsar's  younger  brother  Dimitri  (Demetrius),  supposed 
to  be  dead,  was  still  alive  and  in  hiding.  In  1603 
a  man  calling  himself  Dimitri,  and  professing  to  be 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  appeared  in  Poland, 
and  a  few  months  later  he  crossed  the  frontier  with  a  large 
force  of  Poles,  Russian  exiles,  German  mercenaries  asi 
Cossacks  from  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don.  In  reality  the 
younger  son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  had  been  strangled  bdcre 
his  brother's  death — ^by  orders,  it  was  said,  of  Godunov — asi 
the  mysterious  individual  who  was  impersonating  him  was  ar 
impostor;  but  he  was  regarded  as  the  rightful  heir  by  a  lari^ 
section  of  the  population,  and  immediately  after  Borises  6aik 
in  1605  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Moscow.  Thus  brgaa 
a  period  of  Russian  history  commonly  called  "  the  Troubk^^s 
Times,  "  which  lasted  untU  1613.    (See  Demetrtus,  FsEtnw- ' 

The  reign  of  Dimitri  was  short  and  uneventfuL  Befor? 
a  year  had  passed  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  bj 
an  ambitious  noble  called  Basil  (Vassili)  Shuiski.  and 
he  was  assassinated  in  the  Kremlin.  The  chief  con- 
spirator, Shuiski,  seized  the  power  and  was  elected 
tsar  by  an  Assembly  composed  of  his   faction,  but 
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the  ambiiioos  boyars,  oor  the  piHaging  'Cossac1:s,  nor  the 
Gertnan  mercenaries  were  satisfied  with  the  change,  and  soon 
a  new  impostor,  likewise  calling  himself  Dimitri,  son  of  Tsar 
Ivan,  came  forward  as  the  rightful  heir.  Like  his  predecessor, 
PwmaSo'  ^^  enjoyed  the  protection  and  support  of  the  Polish 
Demet'  king,  Sigismund  III.,  and  was  strong  enough  to 
'"••       compel  Shuiski   to  abdicate;   but   as  soon  as   the 

throne  was  vacant  Sigismund  put  forward  as  a 
candidate  his  own  son,  Wladislaus.  To  this  latter  the  people 
of  Moscow  swore  allegiance  on  condition  of  his  maintaining 
Orthodoxy  and  granting  certain  rights,  and  on  this  under- 
standing the  Polish  troops  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  city 
and  the  Kremlin.  Then  Sigismund  unveiled  his  real  plan, 
which  was  to  obtain  the  throne  not  for  his  son  but  for 
himself.  This  scheme  did  not  please  any  of  the  contending 
factions  and  it  roused  the  anti-Catholic  fanatidsm  of  the 
masses.  At  the  same  time  it  was  displeasing  to  the  Swedes, 
who  had  become  rivals  of  the  Poles  on  the  Baltic  coast, 
and  they  started  a  false  Dimitri  of  their  own  in  Novgorod. 

Russia  was  thus  in  a  very  critical  condition.  The  throne 
was  vacant  t  the  great  nobles  quarrelling  among  themselves^ 
AmnhM  ^^^  Catholic  Poles  in  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow,  the 
o/<te  Protestant  Swedes  in  Novgorod,  and  enormous  bands 
Aotrwof  qI  brigands  everywhere.  The  severity  of  the  crisis 
Horn  aor.  p,.Q^juc^  j^  remedy,  in  the  form  of  a  patriotic  rising 
of  the  masses  under  the  leadership  of  a  butcher  called  Minin 
and  a  Prince  Pozharski.  In  a  short  time  the  invaders  were 
expelled,  and  a  Grand  National  Assembly  elected  as  tsar 
Michael  Rom&nov,  the  young  son  of  the  metropolitan  Philaret, 
who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  late  dynasty. 

During  the  reign  of  Michael  (16x3-45)  the  new  dynasty 

came  to  be  accepted  by  all  classes,  and  the  country  recovered 

,      to  some  extent  from  the  disorders  and  exhaustion 

1613^      from  which  it  had  suffered  so  severely;  but  it  was  not 

strong  enough  to  pursue  at  once  an  aggressive  foreign 
policy,  and  the  tsar  prudently  determined  to  make  peace  with 
Sweden  and  conclude  an  armistice  of  fourteen  years  with 
Poland.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  in  1632,  during 
a  short  interregnum  in  Poland,  he  attempted  to  avenge  past 
injuries  and  recover  lost  territory;  but  the  campaign  was 'not 
successful,  and  in  1634  he  signed  a  definitive  treaty  by  no  means 
favourable  to  Russia.  That  lesson  wals  laid  to  heart,  and  he 
subsequently  maintained  a  purely  -defensive  attitude.  As  a 
precaution  against  Tatar  invasions  he  founded  fortified  towns 
on  his  southern  frontiers — Tambov,  Kozlov,  Penza  and 
Simbirsk;  but  when  the  Don  Cossacks  offered  him  Azov,  which 
they  had  captured  from  the  Turks,  and  a  National  Assembly, 
convoked  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question,  were  in 
favour  of  accepting  it  as  a  means  of  increasing  Russian  in- 
fluence on  the  Black  Sea,  he  decided  that  the  town  should  be 
restored  to  the  sultan,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  its  captors. 
In  the  reign  of  Michael's  successor,  Alexius  (1645-76),  the 
cotmtry  recovered  its  strength  so  rapidly  that  the  tsar  was 

tempted  to  revive  the  energetic  aggressive  policy 
i64S-rf,     <uid  put  forward  claims  to  Livonia,  Lithuania  and 

Little  Russia,  but  he  was  obliged  to  moderate  bis 
pretensions.  Livonia  continued  to.  be  under  Swedish  rule,  and 
Lithuania  remained  united  with  Poland.  Some  advantages, 
however,  were  obtained.  Smolensk  and  Chernigov  were 
definitely  incorporated  in  the  tsardom  of  Muscovy,  and  great 
progress  was  made  towards  the  absorption  of  liltle  Russia. 

Roughly  speaking,  Little  Russia,  otherwise  called  the  Uk- 
raine, may  be  described  as  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper  south- 
^^  ward  of  the  sist  parallel)  of  latitude.    In  the  16th 

C/JraJkM.     century  It  was  a  thinly  populated  region  inhabited 

chiefly  by  Cossacks,  speaking  the  so-called  Little 
Russian  dialect,  and  until  1569  it  formed  nominally  part  of 
Lithuania,  but  was  practically  independent.  In  that  year, 
when  Lithuania  and  Poland  were  permanently  united,  it  fell 
under  Polish  rule,  and  the  Polish  government  considered  it 
necessary  to  tame  the  wild  inhabitants  and  bring  them  under 
regular  administration.     For  this  decision  there  were  good 
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reasons,  for  those  turbulent  sons  of  the  steppe  paid  no  taxes 
and  were  much  given  to  brigandage,  and  their  raiding  pio- 
pensities  occasionally  created  international  difficulties  with  the 
khan  of  the  Crimea  and  the  sultan  of  Turk^.  It  was  proposed, 
therefore,  in  1576,  that  6qoo  families  should  be  registered  as  a 
militia  under  a  F'oUsh  Hetman  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
against  Tatar  raids,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants 
should  be  assimilated  to  the  ordinary  peasants  of  Poland.  This 
arrangement  was  very  distasteful  to  all  classes.  The  registered 
Cossacks  objected  to  being  placed  under  a  Hetman  not  freely 
cHbsen  by  themselves,  and  those  who  were  not  included  in  the 
militia  objected  still  more  strongly  to  the  prospect  of  being 
reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  Polish  serfs.  To  escape 
this  danger  many  of  them  moved  down  the  river  and  settled 
on  the  waste  lands  beyond  the  rapids.  Here,  about  1590,  was 
founded  an  independent  military  colony  called  the  Selch^  the 
members  of  which,  recognizing  no  authority  but  that  of  their 
own  elected  officers,  lived  by  fishing,  hunting  and  making  raids 
on  the  Tatars,  and  were  always  ready  to  assist  their  less  for- 
tunate countrymen  in  resisting  Polish  aggression.  For  half  a 
century  the  struggle  between  the  two  races  went  on  with  varying 
success,  but  on  the  whole  the  Polish  government  proved  stronger 
than  its  insubordinate  subjects,  and  about  1638  it  seemed  to 
have  attained  its  object.  Polhh  proprietors  settled  in  large 
numbers  on  the  Cossack  territory,  and  great  efforts  w^e  made, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Jesuits,  to  bring  the  Orthodox  popula- 
tion under  papal  authority.  But  for  both  proprietors  and 
Jesuits  a  surprise  was  in  stote.  Threatened  seriously  in  their 
liberty  and  their  faith,  the  people  rose  with  greater  enthusiasm 
than  before,  and  a  general  insurrection,  in  which  the  peasants 
joined,  spread  over  the  whole  coimtry  under  the  leadership  of 
Bogdan  Chmielnicki  or  Khmelnitski  (f.v.),  whose  name  is  still 
remembered  in  the  Ukraine.  As  in  all  previous  insurrections 
the  Poles  proved  stronger  in  the  field,  and  Khmelnitski  in 
desperation  sought  foreign  assistance,  first  in  (Constantinople 
and  then  in  Moscow.  For  some  time  Tsar  Alexius  hesitated, 
because  he  knew  that  intervention  could  entail  a  war  with 
Poland,  but  after  consulting  a  National  Assembly  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  decided  to  take  Little  Russia  under  his  protection,  and 
in  January  1654  a  great  Cossack  assembly  ratified  the  arrange- 
ment, on  the  understanding  that  a  large  part  of  the  old  local 
autonomy  should  be  preserved.  In  the  expected  war  with 
Poland,  which  followed  quickly,  the  Russians  were  so  successful 
that  the  arrangement  was  upheld;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  Cossacks,  though  they  professed  unbounded  devotion  to 
the  Orthodox  tsar,  disliked  Muscovite,  quite  as  much  as  Polish, 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  and  some  of  their  leaders 
were  in  favour  of  substituting  federation  with  Poland  for 
annexation  by  Russia.  In  these  circumstances  the  tsar  was 
induced  to  accept  a  compromise,  and  signed  in  1667  the  treaty 
of  Andrussovo,  by  which  the  territory  in  dispute  was  partitioned 
and  the  middle  course  of  the  Dnieper  became  the  frontier  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexius  a  conflict  took  place  between  the 
tsar  and  the  patriarch,  which  is  often  described  as  a  conflict 
between  Church  and  State,  and  which  illustrates  the 
relations  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power  ^  ^*^ 
in  Russian  state-organization.  UntU  the  beginning  of  VSrSnb, 
the  X7th  century  the  Byzantine  tradition  that  in 
all  matters  outside  the  sphere  of  dogma  the  ecclesiastical  is 
subordinate  to  the  civil  power  had  been  observed  in  Russia; 
but  the  traditional  conceptions  had  been  to  some  extent  under- 
mined during  the  reign  of  Michael,  when  the  metropolitan 
Philaret,  who  was  the  tsar's  father  {vide  supra)  ^  became  patriarch 
and  was  associated  with  his  son  in  the  government  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  Like  the  tsar,  he  had  the  official  title  of  "  Great 
Lord  "  {veliki  losuddr)^  and  he  had  his  palace,  his  court-digni- 
taries, his  retinue,  his  boyars  and  his  officials  all  organized 
on  the  model  of  those  of  the  sovereign.  Without  his  assent 
and  blessing  no  important  decisions  were  taken,  all  state  docu- 
ments emanating  from  the  highest  authority  bore  his.ugna- 
turc,  and  he  was  regarded,  both  in  the  official  world  and  by  the 
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public  generally,  «s  the  tsar's  equal  in  rank  and  dignity.  His 
immediate  successors,  being  men  of  humble  origin  and  sub- 
missive character,  made  no  pretensions  to  such  an  exalted 
position,  but  when  the  haughty,  ambitious  and  energetic  Nikon, 
who  enjoyed  in  large  measure  the  affection  and  favour  of  the 
devout  Tsar  Alexius,  became  patriarch,  he  took  Philaret  as  his 
model,  and  propounded,  like  the  popes  in  western  Europe, 
the  doctrine  that  the  spiritual  is  higher  than  the  temporal 
power,  the  former  corresponding  to  the  sun  and  the  latter  to 
the  moon  in  the  firmament.  In  accordance  with  this  view  he 
declared  that  the  patriarch  was  the  image  of  Christ,  the  head 
of  the  Church,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  no  earthly  authority, 
and  he  complained  of  the  tsar's  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  His  pretensions  and  his  haughty  dictatorial  manner  at 
last  exhausted  the  tsar's  patience,  and  he  was  formally  deposed 
and  exiled  to  a  monastery.  As  no  voice  was  raised  in  his  defence 
and  the  decision  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  which  condemned 
him  was  universally  accepted  without  protest,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  conflict  was  not  really  between  Church  and  State 
but  simply  between  the  haughty,  ambitious  Patriarch  Nikon 
and  the  devout,  long-suffering  Tsar  Alexius.  The  faiddent 
afforded  a  new  proof,  where  no  proof  was  required,  that  the 
autocratic  power  in  Russia  was  supreme.  In  order  to  prevent 
such  incidents  in  future,  Peter  the  Great  abolished  the  patri- 
archate altogether,  and  entrusted  the  administration  of  the 
Church  to  a  synod  entirely  dependent  on  the  government. 

Much  more  important  in  its  consequences  was  Nikon's  activity 
as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer.    During  the  Russian  Dark  Ages 

certain  clerical  errors  had  crept  into  the  liturgical  books 
•t/wUl.    ^"^  certain  peculiarities  had  been  adopted  in  the  ritual. 

These  had  been  detected  and  pointed  out  by  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  Kiev,  where  some  of  the  ancient  learning  of 
Byzantium  had  been  preserved,  and  Nikon  determined  to  make 
the  necessary  corrections.  He  determined  also  to  introduce  into 
the  Church  many  desirable  reforms.  His  project  was  approved 
by  an  ecclesiastical  council  and  was  supported  by  the  tsar,  but  it 
met  with  violent  opposition  from  a  large  section  of  the  clergy,  and 
it  alarmed  the  ignorant  masses,  who  regarded  any  alterations 
in  the  ritual,  however  insignificant  they  might  be,  as  heretical 
and  very  dangerous  to  salvation.  When  put  into  execution 
the  project  produced  in  the  Russian  Church  a  great  schism  and 
numerous  fantastic  sects.  The  cruel  persecutions  instituted  by 
the  authorities  with  a  view  to  securing  conformity  increased 
the  number  and  fanaticism  of  the  schismatics  and  heretics,  and 
created  among  them  a  widespread  belief  that  the  reign  of 
Antichrist,  foretold  in  the  Apocaljrpse,  was  at  hand.  In  support 
of  this  idea,  independently  of  the  ecclesiastical  innovations, 
many  significant  facts  could  be  adduced.  Numerous  foreigners 
had  been  allowed  to  settle  in  Moscow  and  to  build  for  them- 
selves a  heretical  church,  and  their  strange  unholy  customs  had 
been  adopted  by  not  a  few  courtiers  and  great  dignitaries. 
Matveyev,  the  most  influential  of  the  boyars,  had  married  a 
foreigner  who  conversed  freely  with  her  husband's  male  friends, 
contrary  to  the  Muscovite  notions  of  respectability  and  decorum, 
and  his  house,  in  which  the  tsar  was  a  frequent  visitor,  was 
furnished  and  decorated  in  foreign  fashion.  Books  on  mundane 
subjects,  not  at  all  conducive  to  the  spiritual  edification  of  the 
faithful,  were  read  by  the  tsar's  counsellors,  and  a  theatre  had 
been  erected,  in  which  the  tsar  often  witnessed  very  unedifying 
dramas  and  ballets.  Worst  of  all,  the  Orthodox  tsar  occasion- 
ally abandoned  the  decorous  flowing  robe^  of  his  venerated 
ancestors,  and  appeared  publicly  in  the  unseemly  costume  of 
heretical  foreigners,  whilst  his  consort,  when  carried  through 
the  streets  in  a  litter,  did  not  conceal  her  face  from  the  public 
gaze.  Such  innovations  troubled  deeply  the  pious  souls  of  the 
conservative  Muscovites,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  repugnance 
to  accept  the  ecclesiastical  reforms.  Though  this  original 
fanaticism  gradually  cooled  and  the  rigorists  had  to  make  many 
concessions  to  the  exigencies  of  practical  life,  a  large  section  of  the 
Russian  people  remained  outside  the  official  fold,  so  that  at  the 
present  day,  if  we  may  credit  the  most  competent  authorities, 
the  schismatics  and  heretics  number  more  than  twelve  millions. 


While  the  Muscovites  of  the  upper  classes  were  thus  bcsMiiuBg 
to  abandon  their  old  oriental  habits,  their  govenuneDt  was 
preparing  to  make  a  political  evolution  of  a  similar  kind. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Poles  and  the 
Military  Orders  to  exclude  Russia  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  keep  her  in  a  state  of  isolation,  she  was  '•«w"?ng  doviy 
into  closer  relations  with  central  and  western  Europe.  The 
emperor,  the  governments  of  England,  Holland,  Fiance  and 
Sweden,  and  even  the  Grand  Turk  made  advances  to  the  tsar. 
Some  of  them  wished  to  gain  him  as  an  ally  against  their  rivals, 
whilst  others  hoped  to  obtain  from  him  commercial  privikfcs 
and  permission  to  trade  directly  with  Persia.  The  political 
and  the  commercial  proposab  were  alike  recdvcd  with  coldoess^ 
because  the  native  diplomatists  had  aims  which  oould  not  be 
reconciled  completely  with  the  policy  of  any  otJher  coimtry, 
and  the  native  merchants  were  afraid  of  foreign  oompetitioa. 
The  negotiations  gave,  therefore,  little  tangible  result,  but  they 
helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  order  of  things  which  was 
soon  to  be  introduced  by  Akxius's  son,  Peter  the  Great. 

Before  reaching  the  new  order  of  things,  the  oountiy  had  to 
pass  through  an  internal  crisis  similar  to  that  which  folkrared 
the  death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  but  not  nearly  so  severe.  Akxins 
had  been  twice  married  and  had  left  several  chOdren  by  each  id 
his  wives,  and,  as  generally  happened  in  such  cases,  a  strug^ 
for  power  ensued  between  the  two  rival  families.  The  late  tsar's 
eldest  son,  Theodore,  was  weak  in  health  and  died 
without  male  issue  after  an  uneventful  rdgn  of  six 
years  (1676-83).  As  the  second  son,  Ivan,  next  in 
the  order  of  succession,  was  almost  an  imbecile,  the  third  sm, 
Peter,  bom  of  the  second  marriage,  was  proclaimed  tsar,  and  his 
maternal  relations  became  the  dominant  faction,  bat  their 
triumph  was  of  very  short  duration.  An  ambitiotts,  ener- 
getic sister  of  Ivan,  well  known  in  Russian  history  as  S<^ihia 
Alexeyevna,instigated  the  slryeUsi{strdiiz) ,  as  the  troops 
of  the  unrcformed  standing  army  were  called,  to  upset 
the  arrangement.  After  making  a  tumult  in  the  Krem- 
lin and  assassinating  several  of  the  men  in  power,  thqr  insisted 
that  Ivan  should  be  proclaimed  tsar  conjointly  with  jw^  r. 
Peter,  and  that  Sophia  should  act  as  regent  during  the  C-t 
minority  of  the  two  young  sovereigns.  She  accepted  "''* 
unhesitatingly  the  difficult  and  dangerous  post,  and  ruled  auto* 
cratically  for  seven  years  (1683-89),  but  this  did  not  satisfy  ha 
ambition.  Having  discovered  that  Peter,  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen,  was  thinking  of  taking  the  administratis  into 
his  own  hands,  she  conspired  against  him  with  the  commazHkr 
of  the  strydtsi  and  some  of  his  maternal  relations;  but  she  was 
circumvented  by  the  rival  faction  and  interned  in  a  ooavcnt,  and 
Peter's  mother  was  put  in  her  place.  The  importance  of  these 
incidents,  ilrhich  are  very  characteristic  of  pcditical  life  in  the 
tsardom  of  Muscovy,  will  appear  in  the  sequel 

If  Peter  really  thought  of  taking  the  administratioa  into  kii 
own  hands,  he  very  soon  abandoned  the  idea  and  returned  te 
the  irregular  suburban  life  he  had  led  during  his  half- 
sister's  regency — ^associating  with  foreigners  who  could 
teach  him  the  mechanical  arts  of  the  West,  drilling 
troops,  building  and  sailing  boats,  forming  projects 
for  the  creation  of  a  great  navy,  indulging  pubiidy  ia 
Bacchanalian  revels  and  boisterous  amusements  not  at  all 
to  the  taste  of  his  pious  countrymen,  and  appearing  ia  Moscow 
as  Orthodox  tsar  only  on  great  ceremonial  occasions.  Alicady 
the  desire  to  make  his  country  a  great  naval  power  was  beaMnios 
his  ruling  passion,  and  when  he  found  by  expeiience  that  the 
White  Sea,  Russia's  sole  maritime  outlet,  hid  great  pracural 
inconveniences  as  a  naval  base,  he  revived  the  project  of  gettiag 
a  firm  footing  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Baltk. 
At  first  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  former,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  flotilla  of  small  craft,  constructed  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Don,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  Azov  from  the  Turks.  Greatly 
elated  by  this  success,  he  recommended  to  the  council  of  boyars 
the  construction  of  a  powerful  fleet  for.carT3rtng  on  var  vkb 
the  infidel,  and  he  himself  went  abroad  to  learn  more  alN>et 
shipbuilding   and    useful    foreign  inventions,  and  to  prepare 
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diplomatically  the  projected  crusade.  His  foreign  tour,  dur- 
ing which  he  visited  Germany,  Holland,  England,  France  and 
Austria,  lasted  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  suddenly 
interrupted,  when  on  his  way  from  Vienna  to  Venice  to  study 
the  construction  of  war-galleys,  by  the  aUrmlng  news  that  the 
turbulent  stryeltsi  of  Moscow  had  mutinied  anew  with  the 
intention  of  placing  Sophia  on  the  throne.  On  arriving  in 
Moscow  he  found  that  the  mutiny  had  been  suppressed  and 
the  ringleaders  punished,  but  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
reopen  the  investigation  and  act  with  exemplary  severity. 
Of  the  surviving  mutineers  over  twelve  hundred  were  executed, 
some  of  them  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  entire  corps  was  dis- 
banded. 

From  this  moment  may  be  dated  the  personal  reign  of  Petar, 
for  be  now  began  to  direct  personally  all  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  governed  with  indefatigable  vigour  for  twenty-seven 
years,  during  which  he  greatly  increased  the  area  and  profoundly 
modified  the  internal  condition  of -his  country.  At  first  he 
concentrated  his  attention  on  foreign  affairs.  During  his 
foreign  tour  he  had  discovered  that  the  idea  of  a  grand  crusade 
against  the  infidel  was  irrealizable,  for  France  was,  according 
to  her  traditional  policy,  the  ally  of  the  sultan,  Austria  wished  to 
avoid  trouble  on  her  eastern  frontier  in  order  to  devote  her 
energies  to  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  all  the 
other  countries  which  he  wished  to  draw  into  the  coalition  had 
good  reasons  of  their  own  for  desiring  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  eastern  Europe.  For  his  Baltic  schemes,  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  found  the  ground  well  prepared.  During  a  halt  of  a  few 
days  in  Poland  on  his  ?pay  back  from  Vienna,  Ring  Augustus 
had  explained  to  him  a  project  for  partitioning  the  trans- 
Baltic  provinces  of  Sweden,  by  which  Poland  should  recover 
Livonia  and  annex  Esthonia,  Russia  should  obtain  Ingria 
and  Karelia,  and  Denmark  should  take  possession  of  Holstein. 
As  Sweden  was  known  to  be  exhausted  by  the  long  wars  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  successors,  and  weakened  by  internal 
dissensions,  the  dismemberment  seemed  an  easy  matter,  and 
Peter  embarked  on  the  scheme  with  a  light  heart;  but  his 
illusions  were  quickly  dispelled  by  the  eccentric  young  Swedish 
king,  Charles  XII.,  who  arrived  suddenly  in  Esthonia  and 
completely  routed  the  Russian  army  before  Narva.  Thus 
began  the  so-called  Northern  War,  which  Usted  intermittently 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Nystad  (Sept.  10,  1721).  By  that  treaty  Peter  acquired 
not  only  Ingria  and  Karelia,  as  originally  contemplated,  but 
also  Livonia,  Esthonia  and  |)art  of  Finland.  The  problem  of 
obtaining  a  firm  footing  on  the  Baltic  coast,  on  which  Ivan 
the  Terrible  had  squandered  his  resources  to  no  purpose,  was 
DOW  solved  satisfactorily. 

Peter's  other  favourite  scheme,  that  of  acquiring  the  com- 
mand of  the  Black  Sea,  was  as  far  from  realization  as  ever. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Northern  War,  shortly  after  the  great 
Russian  victory  of  Poltava  (1709),  the  sultan,  at  the  instigation 
of  Swedish  and  French  agents,  determined  to  recover  Azov, 
and  made  great  military  preparations  for  that  purpose.  Having 
annihilated  at  Poltava  the  army  of  Charles  XII.,  Peter  was  not 
at  all  indisposed  to  renew  the  struggle  with  Turkey,  and  began 
the  campaign  in  the  confident  hope  of  making  extensive  con- 
quests; but  he  had  only  got  as  far  as  the  Pruth  when  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  great  Turkish  army,  and,  in  order  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  critical  position,  he  had  to  sign  a 
humiliating  treaty  by  which  Azov  and  other  conquests  were 
restored  to  the  sultan.  His  dreams  of  freeing  the  Christians 
from  the  yoke  of  the  infidel  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  was  postponed 
till  the  reign  of  Catherine  IL 

Those  tedious  and  exhausting  wars  did  not  prevent  Peter 
from  attending  to  internal  affairs,  and  he  displayed  as  a  reformer 
fwvrtt*  *ven  more  vigour  and  tenacity  than  as  a  general  in 
<ir««rs  the  field.  His  first  reforms  were  connected  with  the 
tmtormM.  anny.  Several  of  his  immediate  predecessors  had  come 
to  recognize  that  Russia,  with  her  antiquated  military  organiza- 
tion, W9S  unable  to  cope  with  her  WeAem  nei^bours,  and 


had  begun  to  organize,  with  the  help  of  foreigners,  a  military 
force  more  in  accordance  with  modem  requirements;  but  the 
progress  made  in  that  direction  had  been  slow  and  unsatis- 
factory. Unlike  his  predecessors,  Peter  was  In  a  hurry  to 
Eealize  his  plans,  and  he  set  to  work  at  once.  In  less  than  two 
years  from  the  time  of  disbanding  the  strydisi  he  contrived  to 
create  an  army  of  40,000  men.  This  army,  it  is  true,  was 
so  inefficient  that  it  was  completely  routed  by  the  Swedish 
king  with  a  most  inferior  force,  but  it  was  improved  gradually 
until  it  learned  to  conquer  its  Swedish  opponents.  To  accom- 
plish such  a  feat  it  was  necessaxy,  of  course,  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money;  and  as  the  count^  could  ill.  bear  an  increase 
of  taxation,  the  whole  financial  system  had  to  be  improved 
and  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  had  to  be  developed. 
At  the  same  time  the  military  and  financial  requirements 
dislocated  the  local  and  central  administration,  and  conse- 
quently a  series  of  radical  administrative  reforms  had  to  be 
undertaken.  Thus  one  reform  led  to  another;  but  Peter 
was  not  dismayed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and  worked 
vigorously  in  all  departments  with  a  sublime  disregard  for  the 
clamour  of  reactionary  opponents  and  for  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  his  subjects  in  general.  A  prudent  ruler  in  his 
position  would  have  sought  to  preserve  the  outward  forms 
while  changing  the  inner  substance,  but  Peter  was  not  at  all 
prudent  in  that  sense.  Very  often  he  wantonly  provoked 
opposition,  as  when  he  shaved  off  his  beard  and  compelled 
his  chief  officials  to  do  likewise,  though  he  well  knew  that  the 
operation  was  regarded  by  the  ignorant  masses  and  the  pious 
of  all  ranks  as  a  sinful  defacing  of  the  inoage  ci  God.  In  his 
eyes  the  beard  was  a  symbol  of  the  old  regime,  and  as  such  it 
must  be  removed.  Reckless  of  consequences,  he  swept  away 
the  venerated  ceremonial  formalities  which  Ids  anceston  had 
scrupulously  observed,  openly  scoffed  at  ancient  usage,  habitu- 
ally dressed  in  foreign  costume,  and  generally  chose  foreign 
heretics  as  his  boon  companions.  In  adopting  foreign  innova- 
tions, he  showed,  like  the  Japanese  of  the  present  day,  no 
sentimental  preference  for  any  particular  nation,  and  was 
ready  to  borrow  from  the  Germans,  Dutch,  English,  Swedes 
or  French  whatever  seemed  best  suited  for  his  purpose.  The 
innovations,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  not  prove  so  efficient 
as  he  expected,  because  human  nature  and  traditional  habits 
cannot  be  changed  as  quickly  as  institutions.  When  the 
Boyar  Duma  became  the  Senate,  and  the  Priktui  ot  adminis- 
trative departments  were  organized  under  the  name  of  Colleges, 
and  when  every  important  town  was  endowed  with  a  Ralkkavs, 
a  Polizeimeister,  plds,  aldermen,  and  all  the  municipal  para- 
phernalia of  western  Europe,  the  vices  of  the  old  institutions 
stirvived  in  the  new.  Notwithstanding  the  changes  in  organiza- 
tion and  terminology,  the  officials  remained  ignorant,  indolent, 
caxdess,  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare,  high-handed  and 
extortionate,  and  the  local  self-government  which  was  intended 
to  enlighten  and  control  them  proved  sadly  wanting  in  vitality 
and  practically  worthless.  So  inefficient,  indeed,  were  the 
reforms  as  a  wh(de,  and  so  unsuited  to  the  national  character 
and  customs,  that  the  Slavophil  critics  of  a  later  date  could 
maintain  plausibly  the  paradoxical  thesis  that  in  regard  to 
internal  administration  Peter  was  anything  but  a  national 
benefactor.  However  that  may  be,  it  must  be  confessed  even 
by  Slavophils  that  he  dragged  his  countrymen,  more  by  force 
than  by  persuasion,  from  the  paths  of  traditional  routine  and 
pushed  them  along  with  all  Ids  might  on  the  broad  road  of 
progress  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  Abandoning  the 
andent  Muscovite  capital,  where  many  influential  personages 
were  fanatically  hostile  to  his  innovations  and  not  a  few  of  the 
superstitious  inhabitants  regarded  him  with  horror  as  Anti- 
christ, he  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  a  new  capital  which 
was  to  serve  as  "  a  window  through  which  his  people  f^„^, 
might  look  into  Europe  " ;  and  laying  aside  the  national  hm  otsi 
title  of  tsar  he  proclaimed  himself  (171 1)  emperor 
(Imperator)  of  all  Russia — much  to  the  surprise  and 
indignation  of  foreign  diplomatic  chancelleries,  which  resented 
the  audacity  of  a  semi-barbarous  potentate  in  claiming  to  be 
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equal  in  rank  with  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Gradually,  howeVcr,  the  chancelleries  had  to  withdraw  their 
protests,  for  it  came  to  be  generally  recognized  that  the  semi- 
barbarian,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-three,  had  trans- 
formed the  oriental  tsardom  of  Muscovy  into  a  state  of  the 
Western  t3rpe  and  had  made  it  a  powerful  member  of  the 
European  family  of  nations  (see  Peter  I.)* 

IV.  The  Modem  Empire.— On  the  death  of  Peter  (1725) 
the  internal  tranquillity  and  progress  of  the  empire  were  again 
seriously  threatened  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, and  the  autocratic  power  which  he  had  wielded  so  vigor- 
ously passed  into  the  hands  of  a  series-  of  weak,  indolent 
sovereigns  who  were  habitually  guided  by  personal  caprice  and 
the  advice  of  intriguing  favourites  rather  than  by  serious  ^liti- 
cal  considerations.  During  this  period,  which  lasted  froip  1725 
to  1762,  the  male  line  of  the  Romanov  dynasty  became  extinct, 
and  the  succession  passed  to  various  members  of  the  female  line, 
which  intermarried  with  German  princes.  In  this  way  German 
influence  was  enormously  increased,  and  was  represented  by 
men  of  considerable  capacity  holding  the  highest  official  posi- 
tions, such  as  Biren,  Mannich  and  Ostermann.  The  main  events 
of  the  period  may  be  summarized  very  briefly.  Peter,  by  his 
first  marriage,  had  a  son,  the  unhappy  cesarevich  Alexius  (^.r.), 
who  figures  more  largely  in  imaginative  literature  than  in 
history — a  narrow-minded,  obstinate,  pious  youth,  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  his  father's  violent  innovations,  and  was 
completely  tmder  the  influence  of  the  old  Muscovite  reactionary 
faction.  Intimidated  by  the  paternal  anger  and  threats  he  took 
refuge  in  Austria,  and  when  he  had  been  induced  by  iUusory 
promises  to  return  to  Russia  he  was  tried  for  high  treason  by  a 
special  tribunal,  and  after  being  subjected  to  torture  died  in 
prison  (17x8).  To  avert  the  danger  of  a  man  of  this  type 
succeeding  to  the  throne  Peter  made  a  law  by  which  the  reigning 
sovereign  might  choose  his  successor  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  and  two  years  later  he  caused  his  second  wife, 
Catbulam  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  a  Lithuanian  peasant,  to 
A»  be  crowned  with  all  due  solemnit}',  "  in  recognition 

iTls-ir,  q(  jijg  courageous  services  rendered  by  her  to  the 
Russian  Empire."  This  gave  Catherine  a  certain  right 
to  the  throne  at  her  husband's  death,  and  her  claims  were 
supported  by  Peter's  most  influential  coadjutors,  especially 
by  Prince  Menshikov,  an  ambitious  man  of  humble  origin  who 
had  been  raised  by  his  patron  to  the  highnt  offices  of  state. 
On  the  other  hand  the  great  nobles  of  more  conservative 
tendendes  wished  to  get  the  yoimg  son  of  the  cesarevich 
Alexius  made  emperor  under  their  own  controL  The  former 
faction  triumphed,  and  Catherine  reigned  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  after  which  the  son  of  the  cesarevich  Alexius,  Peter  II., 
^^  occupied  the  throne  from  1727  to  1730.    At  first  he 

i7l7-^    was  under  the  tutelage  of  Menshikov,  who  wished  him 

to  marry  his  daughter,  but  he  soon  contrived,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Dolgorukis  and  other  old  families,  to  get 
his  imperious  tutor  arrested  and  exiled  to  Siberia.  The  Dol- 
gorukis and  their  friends  thus  came  into  power,  and  on  the 
death  of  Peter  II.  in  1730  they  offered  the  throne  to  Anne, 
duchess  of  Courland,  a  daughter  of  Ivan  V.,  elder  brother 
of  Peter  the  Great,  on  condition  of  her  signing  a  formal  docu- 
ment by  which  the  seat  of  government  should  be  transferred 
from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  the  autocratic  power  should 
be  limited  and  controlled  by  a  grand  councU  composed  of  their 

own  faction.  Anne  accepted  the  condition  and 
iJJO*W.     became  empress,  but  when  she  discovered  that  the 

attempt  to  limit  her  powers  in  favour  of  a  small 
conservative  oligarchy  was  extremely  unpopular  among  all 
classes,  she  submitted  the  question  to  an  assembly  of  800 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  dignitaries,  and  at  their  request  the 
unlimited  autocratic  rule  was  re-established.  Her  rdgn 
(1730-40)  was  a  regime  of  methodical  German  despotism  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  her  uncle,  Peter  the  Great,  and  as  she 
was  naturally  indolent  and  much  addicted  to  frivolous  amuse- 
ments, the  administration  was  directed  by  her  favourite  Biren 
{q.v.)  and  other  men  of  German  origin.    Having  no  male  issue, 


she  chose  as  her  subcessor  the  infant  son  of  her  niece,  Anna 
Leopoldovna,  duchess  of  Brunswick,  and  at  her  death  the 
child  was  duly  proclaimed  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Ivan  VX, 
but  in  little  more  than  a  year  hf  was  dethroned  by  the  partisans 
of  the  Princess  Eliaabeth,  a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
Catherine  I.  As  a  true  daughter  of  the  great  Russian 
reformer,  Elizabeth  (1741-61)  relented  the  German 
element  to  a  subordinate  position  in  the  administra-  tW4t-ti. 
tion  and  gave  her  confidence  to  genuine  Russians  like 
Bestuzhev,  Vorontsov,  Razxmiovski  (her  morganatic  hiaband) 
and  the  Shuvalovs.  Her  hatred  of  Germans  showed  ifsdf  like- 
wise in  her  persistent  struggle  with  Frederick  the  Great,  which 
cost  Russia  300,000  men  and  30  millions  of  roubles — an  enor- 
mous sum  for  those  days — ^but  in  the  choice  of  a  successor  she 
could  not  follow  her  natural  inclinations,  for  among  the  few 
descendants  of  Michael  Romanov  there  was  no  one,  even  in  the 
female  line,  who  could  be  called  a  genuine  Russian.  She  pro- 
claimed, therefore,  as  heir-apparent  the  son  of  her  deceased 
elder  sister  Anna,  Charles  Peter  Ulrich,  duke  of  Holstcxo- 
Gottorp,  a  German  in  character,  habits  and  religion,  and  tried 
to  Russianize  him  by  making  him  adopt  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
faith  and  live  in  St  Petersburg  during  the  whole  of  her  reign; 
but  her  well-meant  efforts  were  singularly  unsucoessfuL  Im- 
pervious to  Russian  influence,  he  remained  true  to  his  ocigiaal 
nationality,  and  by  his  undisguised  aversion  to  everything  in 
his  adopted  country  and  his  pa^onate,  childish  admiraticn 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  made  himself  so  unpopular  that  within 
a  few  months  of  his  accession,  in  December  1761,  be  was 
dethroned  and  assassinated  by  the  partisans  of  his  ambitioia 
and  able  consort,  the  famous  Catherine  U.* 

During  the  long  reign  of  Catherine  II.  (1762-96)  Rcossa 
made  rapid  progress  in  civilization,  and  came  to  be  fully  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  Coming  after  a 
series  of  incompetent  rulers,  the  German  princess  A. 
proved  herself  a  worthy  successor  to  Peter  the  Great 
both  in  home  and  in  foreign  affairs;  but  she  was  not  a 
mere  imitator.  Peter  had  endeavoured  to  import  from  western 
Europe  the  essentials  of  good  government  and  such-  of  the 
useful  arts  as  were  required  for  the  devdopment  <^  the  natotal 
resources  of  the  coimtry;  Catherine  did  likewise,  but  she  did 
not  restrict  herself  to  purely  utilitarian  aims  in  the  narrover 
sense  of  the  term.  She  strove  to  impart  also  something  of  the 
refinement  and  ornamental  attributes  of  Western  civiUzatioii, 
and  aspired  to  raise  her  adopted  fatherland  inteUectuaOj 
and  artistically  to  the  west-European  levd.  This  new  de- 
parture she  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming  to  the  worid.  IViihia 
a  few  months  of  her  accession,  having  heard  that  the  pul^ka- 
tion  of  the  famous  French  Encydoptdie  was  in  danger  of  bdng 
stopped  by  the  French  government  on  account  of  its  irrdigioos 
spirit,  she  proposed  to  Diderot  that  he  sho^uld  complete  bis 
great  work  in  Russia  under  her  protection.  Four  years  later 
she  endeavoured  to  embody  in  a  legislative  form  the  prindpks 
of  enlightenment  which  she  had  imbibed  from  the  study  of  the 
French  philosophers.  A  Grand  Commission,  which  might  be 
called  a  consultative  parliament,  composed  of  652  raembas 
of  an  classes— officials,  nobles,  burghers  and  peasants — ^and 
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of  various  nationalities,  was  called  together  at  Moscow  to 
consider  the  needs  of  the  enpipire  and  the  means  of  satisfying 
them.  The  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  Assembly 
were  prepared  by  the  empress  herself  and  were,  as  she  frankly 
admitted,  the  result  of  "pillaging  the  philosophers  of  the 
West,"  eq)edally  Montesquieu  and  Beccaria.  As  many  of  the 
democratic  prindples  fri^tened  her  more  moderate  and  ex- 
perienced advisers,  she  wisely  refrained  from  immediately 
putting  them  into  execution.  After  holding  more  than  200 
sittings  the  so-called  Commission  was  dissolved  without  getting 
beyond  the  realm  of  theory  and  pia  desideria.  Subsequently 
very  important  reforms  were  introduced,  not  by  the  vote  of  an 
assembly,  but  by  the  jEo/  of  the  autocratic  power.  The  laige 
AdmM^  territorial  units  of  administration  created  by  Peter  the 
trmti99  Great  were  broken  up  into  so-called  "  governments  " 
ntorma,  (jubei'nii)  and  further  subdivided  into  districts  {uyezdy) , 
and  each  government  was  confided  to  the  care  of  a  governor 
and  a  vice-governor  assisted  by  a  coundl.  A  certain  amount 
of  local  self-government  was  entrusted  to  the  nobles  and  the 
burghers,  and  the  judicial  administration  was  thoroughly 
reorganized  in  an  enlighteAed  and  humane  ^irit.  The  great 
estates  of  the  Church,  on  Which  were  settled  about  a  million 
serfs,  were  secularized  and  assimilated  with  the  state-domains. 
At  one  moment  the  idea  of  emandpating  all  the  serfs  was 
entertained,  but  the  project  was  speedily  abandoned,  because 
it  would  have  alienated  the  nobles — the  only  class  on  which 
Catherine  could  rdy  for  supporL  To  conciliate  them  she 
greatly  extended  the  area  of  serfage  by  making  large  grants 
of  land  and  serfs  to  courtiers  and  public  servants  who  had 
specially  distinguished  themselves.  About  education  a  great 
deal  was  qpoken  and  written,  and  a  certain  amount  of  progress 
was  effected.  Whilst  primary  education  was  nq^ected,  sec- 
ondary schools  were  created  in  the  prindpal  towns  and  a 
Russian  Academy  was  founded  in  St  Petersburg.  In  the  imperial 
court,  so  far  as  outward  decorum  and  refinement  were  con- 
cerned, there  was  an  immense  improvement,  and  the  upper 
section  of  the  old  Russian  Dvorianstvo  became  a  noblesse  with 
French  aristocratic  concq>tions  and  ideals.  A  taste  for  French 
literature  spread  rapidly,  and  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  Paris 
found  dever  imitators  in  St  Petersburg. 

By  such  means  Catherine  made  herself  very  popular  in  the 
upper  ranks  of  sodcty,  but  as  a  woman  and  a  usurper  who 
did  little  or  nothing  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people  she 
failed  to  gain  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  masses.  In 
the  first  part  of  her  reign  popular  discontent  found  expression 
in  various  forms,  and  on  one  occasion  it  produced  a  serious 
insurrection.  In  1773  a  Don  Cossack  called  Pugachev,  who 
was  so  uneducated  that  he  could  not  even  sign  the  manifestoes 
written  for  him,  declared  himself  to  be  Peter  III.,  and  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  St  Petersburg  to  punish  his  faithless  wife 
and  place  h^  son  Paul  on  the  throne.  Many  believed,  or 
affecUsd  to  believe,  in  the  pretender,  and  in  a  slu>rt  time  he 
gathered  around  him  a  large  force  of  Cossacks,  peasants,  Tatars 
and  Tchuvash,  swept  over  the  basin  of  the  lower  Volga,  exe- 
cuted merdlesaly  the  landed  proprietors,  seized  and  pillaged 
the  town  of  Kazan,  and  kept  the  whole  country  in  a  state  Of 
alarm  for  more  tlum  a  year.  Finally,  after  a  crushing  defeat 
in  which  2000  of  the  insurgents  were  killed  and  6000  taken 
prisoners,  he  was  betrayed  by  some  of  hie  followers  and  executed 
in  Moscow.  His  name  and  exploits  still  live  in  the  popular 
legends,  and  the  insurrectioil  is  often  referred  to  in  revolutionary 
pamphlets  as  a  laudable  popular  protest  against  tytazmical 
autocracy. 

In  fordgn  affairs-  Catherine  devoted  her  attention  mainly 
to  pushing  forward  the  Russian  frontier  westwards  and  south- 
wards, and  as  France  was  the  traditional  ally  of 
Sweden,  Poland  and  Turkey,  she  adopted  at  first 
the  so-called  sysUmt  du  Nord,  thai  is  to  say,  a  dose 
alliance  with  Prussia,  England  and  Denmark  against 
France  and  Austria,  who  had  buried  thdr  traditional  enmity 
in  the  famous  alliance  of  1756.  The  first  step  westwards  was 
Ukeo  in  Courland,  whichlay  betwc^  Russian  territory  and 


the  Baltic  ooait  At  the  time  of  her  accession  the  duchy  was 
ruled  by  a  son  of  the  Polish  king  Augustus  III.,  and  he  gave 
a  pretext  for  aggression  by  refusing  to  allow  Russian  troops 
returning  from  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  pass  through  his 
territory;  For  this  unfriendly  act  he  was  deposed  and  replaced 
by  Biren,  who  had  previously  been  duke  of  Courland  (1737-40)) 
and  had  since  been  sn  exile  in  Siberia  and  Yaroslav.  Under 
Biren  (1763-69)  and  his  son  and  successor  (176(^5),  as 
nominees  of  Catherine,  Courland  was  completely  under  Russian 
influence  until  1795,  when  it  was  formaUy  incorporated  with 
the  empire.  The  next  country  to  fed  the  expansive  tendendes 
of  Russia  was  Poland,  whidi  had  now  very  little  p^taad, 
power  of  resistance.  Whilst  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia 
and  France  were  becoming  powerful  monarchies  with  centralized 
administration,  Poland  had  remained  a  weak  feudal  republic  with 
an  elected  king  chosen  under  foreign  influence  and  fettered 
by  constitutional  restrictions.  All  political  authority  was  in 
the  hands  of  turbulent  nobles  who  quarrelled  among  them- 
sdves,  who  were  always  inclined  to  submit  the  questions  at 
issue  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to 
invite  fordgn  powers  to  intervene  on  thdr  behali  The  middle 
classes,  which  were  making  other  countries  rich  and  powerful, 
existed  only  in  an  embryonic  condition.  Instead  of  a  well- 
organized  army  of  the  modem  type  there  was  m^ely  an 
undisdplined  inilitia  composed  almost  exdusivdy  of  irregular 
cavalry;  and  the  national  defences  as  a  whole  were  so  weak 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  such  a  competent  authority  as  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  the  country  might  easily  be  conquered  by  a  regular 
army  of  48,000  men.  ^  Here  was  a  tempting  fidd  for  the 
application  of  Catherine's  aggressive  policy,  and  if  she  had  had 
to  deal  merdy  with  the  Poles  she  would  have  had  an  easy  task. 
Unfortunatdy  for  the  success  of  her  schemes  she  had  to  reckon 
with  stronger  states  which  were  anxious  to  check  the  Russian 
advance,  and  which  were  determined,  in  the  event  of  aggression, 
to  have  a  share  of  the  plunder.  Frederick  the  Great  was  at 
that  moment  impstient  to  extend  and  consolidate  his  kingdom 
by  getting  possession  of  the  basin  of  the  lower  Vistula,  which 
sepipited  eastern  Prussia  from  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  while 
Austria  had  also  claims  on  Polish  territory  and  would  certainly 
not  submit  to  be  exduded  by  her  two  rivals.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances Catherine  hesitated  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis, 
but  her  hand  was  forced  by  Frederick,  and  in  177a  the  first 
partition  of  Poland  took  place  without  uty  very  strenuous 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  victim.  This  national  disaster 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  Polish  patriots  to  the  necessity  of 
changing  radically  the  old  order  of  things,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  by  them  to  remove  some  of  the  more  glaring  absurdities 
of  the  existing  constitution:  the  throne  was  declared  to  be 
hereditary,  the  iiberum  veto  by  which  any  petty  noble  could 
annul  the  most  important  dedsion  of  the  national  assembly 
was  abolished,  the  royal  authority  was  gr^tly  strengthened, 
and  the  towns  were  empowered  to  send  dq>uties  to  the  Diet 
(1791)..  Such  salutary  reforms  were  naturally  imwdcome  to 
the  aggressive  neighbours  who  wished  to  preserve  the  traditional 
anarchy  in  order  to  have  new  facilities  for  intervention,  and 
as  Russia  had  signed  with  the  puppet-king' in  r768  a  treaty 
by  which  the  constitution  could  not  be  modified  without  her 
consent,  she  had  a  plausible  ground  for  protest.  She  waited, 
however,  until  a  deputation  of  the  malcontents,  who  regretted 
the  loss  of  Iiberum  veto  and  who  were  afraid  that  the  party  of 
reform  might  undertake  the  emandpation  of  the  serfs,  came 
to  St  Petersburg  and  asked  for  support  in  defence  of  the 
andent  liberties.  Then  an  imperial  manifesto  reminding  the 
Poles  of  the  treaty  of  1768  was  issued  and  a  large  Russian  force 
entered  the  Ukraine.  This  led  to  the  second  partition  (1793), 
by  which  Russia  obtained  the  eastern  provinces  with  three 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Even  now  the  work  of  spoliation  was 
not  complete.  When  the  patriots  under  Koscdusko  made  & 
desperate  effort  to  recover  the  national  independence  the  struggle 
produced  a  third  partition  (1795),  by  which  the  remainder  of  the 
kingdom  was  again  divided  between  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Thv9  Poland  d^ppeared  for  « tune  from  the  mip  of  Europe, 
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Russia's  ftdvance  westward  raiVd  indirectly  the  Eastern 
Question,  because  it  threatened  two  of  France's  traditional 
Tt»mtyot  >^es,  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  Choiseui  considered 
Kuehuk-  that  the  best  means  of  checkmating  Catherine's 
Jjjj**  aggressive  schemes  was  po  incite  France's  third 
traditional  ally,  Turkey,  to  attack  her.  This  was  not 
a  difficult  matter,  because  the  Sublime  Porte  had  many  things 
to  complain  of  in  the  past  and  had  good  reason  to  fear 
aggression  in  the  near  future.  War  was  accordingly  declared 
in  1768,  but  it  proved  disastrous  for  the  sultan;  and  He  had 
tp  sign  in  1774  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk-Kainarji,  which  gave 
Russia  a  firm  hold  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  lower  Danube 
(see  Turkey:  Hfitory).  The  Taurs  of  the  Bug,  of  the  Crimeaand 
of  the  Kuban  were  liberated  from  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte; 
Azov,  Kinburn  and  all  the  fortified  places  of  the  Crimea  were 
ceded  to  Russia;  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  were  opened 
to  Russian  merchant  vessels;  and  Russian  ambassadors 
obtained  the  right  to  intervene  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of 
'the  Danubian  principalities.  Ten  years  later  .the  semblance 
of  independence  which  was  left  to  the  khans. of  the  Crimea 
was  destroyed  and  the  peninsula  formally  annexed  to  the  empire. 

The  peace  concluded  at  Kuchuk-Kainarji  was  not  of  long 
duratioQ.  Catherine  had  conceived  an  ambitious  plan  of 
solving  radically  the  Eastern  Question  by  partitioning  Turkey 
as  she  and  her  allies  had  partitioned  Poland,  and  she  had 
persuaded  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  to  take  part  in  the  scheme. 
It  was  intended  that  Russia  should  take  what  remained  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  Austria  should  annex  the 
Turkish  provinces  contiguoits  to  her  territory,  the  Danubian 
principalities  and  Bessarabia  should  be  formed  into  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  called  Dacia,  the  Turks  should  be 
expelled  from  Europe,  the  B3^zantine  empire  should  be  resus- 
citated, and  the  grand-duke  Constantine,  second  son  of  the 
Russiau  heir-apparent,  should  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  the 
Palaeologi.  Rumours  of  this  gigantic  scheme  reached  Con- 
stantinople, and  as  Catherine's  menacing  attitude  left  little 
doubt  as  to  her  aggressive  intentions  the  Porte  presented  an 
ultimatum  and  finally  declared  war  (1787).  Fortune  again 
favoored  the  Russian. arms,  but  as  Austria  was  less  successful 
and  signed  a  sq)arate  peace  ai  Sistova  in  1791,  Catherine  did 
not  6btain  much  material  advantage  from  the  campaign.  By 
the  peace  of  jassy,  signed  in  January  1792,  she  retained  Oifhakov 
and  the  coast  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester,  and  she  secured 
certain  privileges  for  the  Danubian  principalities,  but' the  Turks 
remained  in  Constantinople,  and  the  realization  of  the  famous 
Greek  project,  as  it  was  termed,  had  to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  French  Revolution  Catherine's 
sympathy  with  philosophic  liberalism  rapidly  evaporated,  and 
CmtheHat  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^'  power  to  Stimulate  the  hostility  of 
madtif  the  European  sovereigns  to  the  democratic  movement; 
i?evol»-  but  she  carefully  abstained  from  joining  the  Coalition, 
***•  and   waited   patiently   for   the   moment   when   the 

complications  in  western  Europe  would  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  solving  independently  the  Eastern  Question  in  ac- 
cordance  with  Russian  interests.  That  moment  never  came. 
In  November  1796,  when  the  country  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  enter  on  a  decisive  struggle  with  Turkey,  Catherine  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul,  whom 
she  had  Icept  during  hci:  long  reign  in  a  state  of  semi-captivity. 

The  short  reign  of  Paul  (1796-1801)  resembled  in  many  points 
the  still  shorter  one  of  his  father,  Peter  III.  Both  sovereigns 
fl^f  were  childishly  wayward  and  capriciously  autocratic; 

both  were  recklessly  indifferent  to  the  feelings,  convic- 
tions and  wishes  of  those  around  them;  both  took  a  passionate 
interest  in  the  minutiae  of  military  affafrs;  as  Peter  had 
conceived  a  boundless  admiration  for  Frederick  the  Great,  so 
Paul  conceived  a  similar,  admiration  for  Napoleon,  and  both 
suddenly  reversed  the  national  policy  to  suit  this  feeling;  both 
were  singularly  blind  to  the  consequences  of  their  foolish 
conduct;  and  both  fell  victims  to  court  conspiracies  which 
could  be  in  some  measure  justified,  or  at  least  excused,  on 
patriotic  grounds. 


Paul  lefl  no^deep,  permanent  mark  on  Russian  hislofy.  In 
internal  affairs  he  wished  to  undo  what  his  mother  had  done, 
but  his  impulsive,  incoherent  efforts  in  that  direction  zncrriy 
dislocated  the  administrative  mechanism  without  producii^ 
any  tangible  results.  In  foreign  affairs  he  displayed  the  same 
capriciousness  and  want  of  perseverance.  After  proclaiming 
his  intention  of  conferring  on  his  subjects  the  blessings  of 
p^ice,  he  joined  in  1798  an  Anglo-Austrian  coalition  against 
France;  but  when  Austria  paid  more  attention  to  her  ovn 
interests  than  to  the  interests  of  monarchical  iostituttons  in 
general,  and  when  England  did  not  respect  the  independence 
of  Malta,  which  he  had  taken  under  his  protection,  he  succumbed 
to  the  artful  blandishments  of  Napoleon  and  fonncd  with  him 
a  plan  for  ruining  the  British  empire  by  the  conquest  of  India, 
Having  roused,  by  what  ought  perhaps  to  be  callol  his  insanity, 
the  enmity,  distrust  and  fear  of  all  around  him,  including  some 
members  of  his  own  family,  he  was  assassinated  on  the  night 
of  the  35rd  to  74th  of  March  x8oi,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Alexander  I. 

The  early  part  of  Alexander's  reign  (1801-25)  ^ns  a  period 
of  generous  ideas  and  liberal  reforms.  Under  \hk  i^^l^«f^^cf 
of  his  Swiss  tutor,  Frederick  C^sar  de  Laharpe.  he  Aimw 
had  imbibed  many  of  the  democratic  ideas  of  the  ■■*rri. 
time,  and  he  aspired  to  put  them  in  practice,  with  '"'''  ^' 
the  assistance  at  first  of  three  young  friends,  Novosilcsov, 
Adam  Czartoryski  and  Strogonov,  who  were  his  intimate 
counsellors  and  were  p<^ularl>  known  as  the  Triumvirate,  and 
later  of  Mikhail  Speranski  {qx.).  Some  of  the  more  oppressive 
measures  of  the  previous  reign  were  abolished;  the  clergy, 
the  nobles  and  the  merchants  were  exempted  from  ccaporal 
punishment;  the  central  organs  of  administration  were 
modernized  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire  was  created;  the 
idea  of  granting  a  constitution  was  academically  discused; 
great  schemes  for  educating  the  pe<^le  were  entertained; 
parish  schools,  gymnasia,  training  colleges  and  ecdesiasticil 
seminaries  were  founded;  the  existing  universities  of  Moscow, 
Vilna  and  Dorpat  were  reorganized  and  new  ones  founded 
in  Ka^an  and  Kharkov;  the  great  work  of  serf-emancqatios 
was  begun  in  the  Baltic  provinpes.  In  all  these  schemes 
Alexander . took  a  keen  personal  interest;  but  his  e&thilBasm 
was  soon  cooled  by:  practical  difficulties,  and  his  attentks 
became  more  and  more  engrossed  by  foreign  afiain. 

At  that  time,  in  respect  of  foreign  affairs,  Russia  was  entcrn^ 
on  ft  new  phase  of  her  history.  Hitherto  she  had  confined  ber 
efforts  to  territorial  expansion  in  eastern  Europe  alkd  in  ^sia, 
and  she  had  sought  foreign  alliances  merely  as  tempocaiy 
expedients  to  tftcijitate  the  attainment  ctf  that  object.  \ov 
she  was  beginning  to  consider  henelf  a  powerful  member  of 
the  European  family  M  nations,  and  she  aspired  to  eai&Uac  a 
predominant  influence  in  all  European  questions.  This  tendency 
was  already  shown  by  Catherine  when  she  created  the  League 
of  Neutrals  as  ai\  arm  against  the  naval  supremacy  oC.  Ec^aod, 
and  by  Paul  when  he  insisted  that  his  peace  negotiauoos  with 
Bonaparte  should  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  jgeneral  Europas 
pacification,  in  which  he  must  be  consulted.  Alezaiader 
insisted  still  mo>e  strongly  on  this  daim,  and  in  the  convcntioB 
which  he  concluded  with  the  First  Consul  in  October  a*s. 
1 801  it  was  agreed  that  the  maintenance  of  a  jtist 
equilibrium  between  Austria  and  Prussia  should  be 
taken  as  an  invariable  principle  in  the  plans  of  bodt 
parties,  that  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  SiciHes 
should  be  respected,  that  the  duke  of  Wtlrttemberg  abodd 
receive  in  Germany  ah  indemm'ty  proportionate  to  his  lossts, 
that  the  dominions  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  should  be  preserved 
intact,  and  that  the  independence  of  the  Ionian  Islands  sbocld 
not  be  violated'.  Having  obtained  these  important  concessoe^ 
the  tsar  imagined  for  a  moment  that  in  any  further  tcrriiorul 
changes  he  would  be  consulted  and  his  advice  allowed  dae 
weight,  and  he  seems  even  to  have  indulged  in  the  hope  that 
the  affairs  of  Europe  might  be  directed  by  hinxseif  and  has  new 
aUy.-  His  illusion  was  soon  dispelled,  because  the  aims  and 
policy  of  the  two  potentates  were  utterly  inrmnrilahir,    Whiktt 
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the  one  strove  to  erect  bulwarks  against  French  aggression, 
the  other  was  preparing  the  ground  for  fresh  annexations. 
During  1803-4  the  breach  between  the  two  rivals  widened, 
because  Napoleon  became  more  and  more  aggressive  and 
unceremonious  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Before  the  end  of  1803 
Alexander  had  come  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  resisting  him 
energetically  in  order  to  save  Europe  from  complete  subjection, 
and  in  August  1804  he  recognized  that  an  armed  conflict  was 
inevitable.  It  broke  out  in  the  following  year,  and  after  the 
battles  of  Austerlitz  (December  1805)  and  Friedland  (June  1807), 
in  which  the  Russians  were  completely  defeated,  the  two 
sovereighs  had  their  famous  interviews  at  Tilsit,  at  which  they 
not  only  made  peace  but  agreed  to  divide  the  world  between 
them,  wi;h  a  sublime  indifference  to  the  interests  of  other 
states.  The  grandiose  project  was  at  once  vaguely  outlined 
in  three  formal  documents,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  both 
patties,  and  on  both  sides  there  was  much  rejoicing  at  the 
conclusion  of  such  an  auspicious  alliance;  but  the  diplomatic 
honeymoon  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  mutual  assurances 
of  unbounded  confidence,  admiration  and  sympathy,  if  there 
was  any  genuine  sincerity  in  them,  represented  merely  a 
transient  state  of  feeling.  Napoleon,  who  could,  brook  no 
equal,  was  nourishing  the  aecret  hope  that  his  confederate 
might  be  used  as  a  docile  subordinate  in  the  realization  of 
his  own  plans,  and  the  confederate  soon  came  to  suspect  that 
he  was  being  duped.  Mis  suspicions  were  intensified  by  the 
hostile  criticisms  of  the  Tibit  arrangement  among  his  own 
subjects  and  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  his  ally,  who  continued 
his  aggressions  in  reckless  fashion  as  if  he  were  sole  master 
of  Europe.  The  sovereigns  of  Sardinia,  Naples,  Portugal 
and  Spain  were  dethroned,  the  pope  was  driven  from'  Rome, 
the  Rhine  Confederation  was  extended  till  France  obtained  a 
fooling  on  th^  Baltic,  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  was  re- 
organized and  strengthened,  the  promised  evacuation  of  Prussia 
was  indefinitely  postponed,  an  armistice  between  Russia  antf 
Turkey  was  negotiated  by  French  diplomacy  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Russian  troops  should  evacuate  the  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities, which  Alexander  intended  to  annex  to  his  empire, 
and  the  scheme  for  breaking  up  the  Onoman  empire  and 
ruining  England  by  the  conquest  of  India,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  most  attractive  baits  in  the  Tilsil  negotiations,  but 
which  had  not  been  formulated  in  the  treaty,  was  no  longer 
spoken  of.  At  the  same  time  Napoleon  threatened  openly 
to  crush  Austria,  and  in  1809  he  carried  out  his  threat  -by 
defeating  the  Austrian  armies  at  Wagram  and  elsewhere,  and 
dictating  the  treaty  of  Schdnbrunn  (October  14). 

Russia  now  remained  the  only  unconquered  power  on  the 
continent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  final  struggle  with  her 
could  not  be  long  delayed..  It  began  in  18x2  by  the  advance  of 
the  Grande  Armie  on  Moscow,  and  it  ended  in  1815  at  Waterloo. 
During  those  three  years  Alexander  was  the  chief  antagonist  of 
Napoleon,  and  it  was  largelv  due  toliis  skill  and  persistency  that 
the  allies  held  together  ana  freed  Europe  permanently  from  the 
Napoleonic  domination.  When  peace  was  finally  concluded,  he 
had  obtained  that  predominant  position  in  European  politics 
which  had  been  the  object  of  his  ambition  sinc'e  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  and  he  now  believed  firmly  that  he  had  been 
chosen  by  Providence  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  world  in 
general  and  of  the  European  nations  in  particular.  In  the 
fulfilment  of  this  supposed  mission  he  was  not  very  successful, 
^4j^,.  because  his  conception  of  national  happiness -and  the 
aaderMMd  means  of  obtaining  it  differed  widely  from  that  of  the 
Uf  nr-  peoples  whom  he  wished  to  benefit.  They  had  fought 
^foaia     Jqj.  frccdoni  {„  order  to  liberate  themselves  not  only 

"'*'  from  the  yoke  of  Napoleon  but  also  from  the  tyranny 
of  their  o^n  governments,  whereas  he  expected  them  to  remain 
submissively  under  the  patriarchal  institutions  which  their  native 
rulers  imposed  on  them.  Thus,  in  spite  of  his  academic  sym- 
pathy with  liberal  ideas,  he  became,  together  with  Mettemich, 
a  champion  of  poUtical  stagnation,  and  co-operated  willingly 
in  the  reactionary  measures  against  the  revolutionary  move- 
jnentB  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain.    In  the  a£fairs  of  his  own 


country  he  refrained  from  developing  and  extending  the  liberal 
institutions  which  he  had  created  immediately  after  his  accession, 
and  he  finally  adopted  in  all  departments  of  administration  a 
strongly  reactionary  poh'cy.  This  naturally  caused  profound 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  liberal  section  of  the 
educated  classes  and  especially  among  the  young  officers  of 
the  regiments  which  had  spent  some  years  in  western  Europe. 
Some  of  thcM  officers  had  been  in  touch  with  the  revolutionary 
movements,  and  had  adopted  the  idea  then  prevalent  in  France, 
Germany  and  Italy  that  the  best  instrument  for  assuring 
political  progress  was  to  be  found  in  secret  societies.  In  Russia 
such  societies  began  to  be  formed  about  x8z6.  The  tsar,  though 
he  cam<?  to  know  of  their  existence,  refrained  from  taking  re- 
pressive measures  against  them,  and  when  he  died  suddenly  at 
Taganrog  on  the  xst  of  December  x8as,  two  of  them  made  an 
attempt  to  realize  their  political  aspirations.  The  heir  to  the 
throne  was  the  late  tsar's-  eldest  brother,  Constantine,  but  he 
declined,  for  private  reasons,  to  accq>t  the  succession,  mumImm 
and  a  few  days  elapsed  before  the  second  brother,  JL* 
Nicholas,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Taking  advantage  i^^*-^^ 
of  thb  short  interregnum,  some  members  of  the  secret  societies, 
mostly  officers  of  the  Guards,  organized  a  mutiny  among  the 
troops  quartered  in  St  Petersburg  and  in  Podolia,  with- a  view 
to  effecting  a  political  revolution,  but  the  movement  was  easily 
suppressed,  and  the  ringleaders,  known  subsequently  as  the 
Decembrists,  were  severely  punished  (see  Nicholas  I.). 

Nicholas  was  a  blunt  soldier  incapable  of  comprehending 
his  brother's  sentimental  sjrmpathy  with  liberalism.  The 
Decembrists'  abortive  attempt  at  revolution  and  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  183 1,  which  he  crushed  with  great  severity, 
confirmed  him  in  his  conviction  that  Russia  must  be  ruled 
with  a  strong  hand.  That  conviction  he  put  into  practice 
with  extreme  rigour  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  reign  (1825- 
55),  endeavouring  by  every  means  at  his  disposal  to  prevent 
revolutionary  ideas  from  germinating  spontaneously  among 
his  subjects  and  from  being  imported  from  abroad.  For  this 
purpose  he  created  a  very  severe  press-censorship  and  an 
expensive  system  of  passports,  which  made  it  more  difficult  for 
Russians  to  visit  foreign  countries.  It  would  be  unjust,  however, 
to  say  that  he  was  the  determined  enemy  of  all  progress. 
Progress  was  to  be  made  in  certain  directions  and  in  a  certain 
way.  Not  only  was  the  army  to  be  well  drilled  and  the  fleet 
to  be  carefully  equipped;  but  railways  were  to  be  constructed, 
river-navigation  was  to  be  facilitated,  manufacturing  industry 
was  to  be  developed,  commerce  was  to  be  encouraged,  the 
administration  was  to  be  improved,  the  bwa  were  to  be  codified 
and  the  tribunals  were  to  be  reorganized.  All  this  was  to  be 
done,  however,  under  the  strict  supervision  and  guidance  of  the 
autocratic  power,  with  as  little  aid  as  possible  from  private 
initiatfve  and  with  '  no  control  whatever  of  public  opinion, 
bec£.uae  influential  public  opinion  is  apt  to  produce  insubordina- 
tion. When  the  results  proved  unsatisfactory,  remedies  were 
sought  in  increased  administrative  supervision,  draconian 
legislation  and  severe  punishment,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  get  out  of  the  Vicious  circle.  In  the  last  months  of  his  life, 
under  the  influence  of  a  great  national  disaster,  the  conscientious, 
persistent  autocrat  began  to  suspect  that  his  system  was  a 
mistake,  but  he  still  clung  to  it  obstinately.  "  My  successor," 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  on  his  death-bed,  **  may  do  as  he 
pleases,  but  I  cannot  change  1  '* 

This  steadfast  faith  In  autocratic  methods  and  the  exaggerated 
fear  of  revolutionary  principles  were  shown  in  foreign  as  well  as 
in  home  affairs.  Like  Alexander  in  the  last  period  of  his  reign, 
Nicholas  considered  himself  the  supreme  guardian  of  European 
order,  and  was  ever  on  the'watch  to  oppose  revolution  in  all  its 
forms.  Hence  he  was  generally  in  strained  relations  with  France, 
especially  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  became  king  not 
by  the  grace  of  God  but  by  the  will  of  the  people.  During  the 
revolutionary  ferment  of  1848-49  he  urged  the  Prussian  king 
to  refuse  the  imperial  crown,  co-operated  with  the  Austrian 
emperor  in  suppressing  the  Hungarian  insurrection,  and  conr- 
pelled  the  Prussians  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  insurgents 
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in  Schleswig-Holstein.  ■  Unfortuhately  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  his  habitual  policy  of  maintaining  the  existing  state  of 
things  was  ftjequenily  obscured  and  disturbed  by  his  desire  to 
maintain  and  increase  his  own  and  his  country's  prestige, 
influence  and  territory.  *By  the  Persian  War,  which  broke  out 
in  1826,  in  consequence  of  frontier  disputes,  he  annexed  the 
provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhichevan,  and  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus  was  systematically 
carried  on.  With  regard  also  to  the  Ottoman  empire  his  policy 
cannot  bc^  said  to  have  been  strictly  conservative.  As  protector 
Nkhoiaa  ^^  ^^^  Orthodox  Christians  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
I.  aadtht  the  rayahs  in  Greece,  Servia  and  Rumania.  Under  a 
ottomta  threat  of  war  he  obtained  in  1826  the  Convention  of 
*"'^*  Akerman,  by  which  theautonomy  of  Moldavia,  Walachia 
and  Servia  was  confirmed,  free  passage  of  the  straits  was  secured 
for  merchant  ships  and  disputed  territory  on  the  Asiatic  frontier 
was  annexed,  and  in  July  1827  he  signed  with  England  and 
France  the  treaty  of  London  for  the  solution  of  the  Greek 
question  by  the  mediation  of  the  Powers.  As  the  sultan  rejected 
the  mediation,  his  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  combined  sqxiadrons 
of  the  three  Powers  at  Navarino;  and  as  this  "  untoward  event  " 
did  not  suflice  to  overcome  his  resistance,  a  Russian  army  crossed 
the  Danube  and  after  two  hard-fought  campaigns  advanced  lo 
Adrianople.  Here,  on  the  X4th  of  September  1829,  was  signed 
a  treaty  by  which  the  Forte  ceded  to  Russia  the  idands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  and  several  districts  on  the  Asiatic  frontier, 
granted  ftll  liberty  to  Russian  navigation  and  commerce  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  guaranteed  the  autonomous  rights  previously 
accorded  to  Moldavia,  Walachia  and  Servia.  By  the  xoth 
article  of  the  treaty,  moreover,  Turkey  acceded  to  the  protocol 
of  the  22nd  of  March  1829,  by  which  the  Powers  had  agreed  to 
the  erection  of  Greece  into  a  tributary  principality.  This  attempt 
of  Russia  to  secure  the  sole  prestige  of  liberating  Greece  was, 
however,  frustrated  by  the  action  of  the  other  Powers  in  putting 
forward  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  new  Greek 
state,  with  a  ifurther  extension  of  frontiers. 

The  result  of  the  war  was  to  make  Russia  supreme  at  Con- 
stantinople; and  before  long  an  opportunity  of  further  increasing 
her  influence  was  created  by  Mehemet  Ali,  the  ambitious 
pasha  of  Egypt,  who  in  November  1831  began  a  war  with  his 
sovereign  in  Syria,  gained  a  series  of  victories  over  the  Turkish 
forces  in  Asia  Minor  and  threatened  Constantinople.  Sultan 
Madmud  n.  after  appealing  in  vain  to  Great  Britain  for  active 
assistance  turned  in  despair  to  Russia.  Nicholas  immediately 
sent  his  Black  Sea  fleet  into  the  Bosphorus,  landed  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  a  force  of  10,000  men,  and  advanced  another  large  force 
towards  the  Turkish  frontier  in  Bessarabia.  Under  pressure  from 
Treaty^  England  and  France  the  Egyptians  retreated  and  the 
Vakimr-  Russian  forces  were  withdrawn,  but  the  tsar  had  mean- 
^J*«*  while  Guly  8,  1833)  concluded  with  the  sultan  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar-Skclcssi,  which  constituted  ostensibly 
a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  between  the  two  Powers  and 
established  virtually  a  Russian  protectorate  over  Turkey.  In 
a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  .the  sultan  undertook  in  the  event 
of  a  casus  foederis  arising,  and  in  consideration  of  being  relieved 
of  his  obligations  under  the  articles  of  the  public  treaty,  to 
close  the  Dardanelles  to  the  warships  of  all  nations  "•  au  bcsoin" 
which  meant  in  effect  that  in  the  event  of  Russia  being  threatened 
with  an  attack  from .  the  Mediterranean  he  would  close  the 
Dardanelles  against  the  invader.  England  and  France  pro- 
tested energetically  and  the  treaty  remained  a  dead  letter, 
but  the  question  came  up  again  in  1840,  after  Mahmud's  renewed 
attempt  to  crush  Mehemet  Ali  had  ended  in  the  utter  defeat 
of  the  Turks  by  Ibrahim  at  Nezib  (June  34,  1839).  This  time 
Mehemet  Ali  was  supported  by  the  French  government,  which 
aimed  at  establishing  predominant  influence  in  Egypt,  but  he 
was  successfully  opposed  by  a  coalition  of  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  which  checkmated  the  aggressive  de- 
signs of  France  by  the  convention  of  London  Quly  15,  1840) 
(see  Mehemet  Au  and  Turkey).  In  this  way  the  development 
of  Russian  policy  with  regard  to  Turkey  was  checked  for  some 
years,  but  the  project  of  confirming  and  extending  the  Russian 
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protectorate  over  the  Orthodox  Christians  was  revived  in  X852, 
when  Napoleon  III.  obtained  for  the  Roman  Catholics 
certain  privileges  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Places  in 
Palestine.  At  the  same  time  Austria  intervened  in 
Montenegrin  affairs  and  induced  the  sultan  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  principality.  In  these  two  incidents  the  tsar 
perceived  a  diminution  of  Russian  prestige  and  influence  in 
Turkey,  and  Prince  Menshikov  was  sent  on  a  special  missi«i  to 
Constantinople  to  obtain  reparation  in  the  form  of  -a  treaty 
which  should  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
with  regard  to  the  Holy  Places  and  confirm  the  protector3.te 
of  Russia  over  the  Orthodox  rayahs,  established  by  the  treaties 
of  Kainarji,  Bucharest  and  Adrianople.  The  resistance  of 
the  sultan,  supported  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  led  to  the 
Crimean  War,  which  was  terminated  by  the  taking  of  7^ 
Sevastopol  (September  1855)  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  CHmtm 
(March  30, 1856).  By  that  important  document  Russia  ^^' 
reluctantly  consented  to  a  strict  limitation  of  her  armaments  in 
the  Black  Sea,  to  withdrawal  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
by  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  which  she  had  axuiezed  ia 
x8i2,  and  finally  to  a  renimciation  of  ali  q>ecial  rights  of  inter- 
vention between  the  sultan  and  his  Christian  subjects.  Nichobs 
did  not  live  to  experien^  this  humiliation.  He  had  died  at 
St  Petersburg  on  the  2nd  of  March  1855  and  had  been  wacctoded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander  11. 

-The  first  decade  of  Alexander's  reign  is  commonly  known  is 
Russia  as  "  the  qxx:h  of  the  great  reforms,"  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  violent  reaction  against  the  political  and  aUm' 
intellectual  stagnation  of  the  preceding  period.  The  *■*«•  K. 
repressive  system  of  Nicholas,  in  which  all  other  public  '■**■*'• 
interests  were  sacrificed  to  that  of  making  Russia  a  great 
military  power,  the  guardian  of  order  in  Euxope  and  the  pre« 
dominant  factor  in  the  Eastern  Question,  had  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  Ending  in  a  military  disast^  and  a  dipkuiiatic 
humiliation,  it  had  failed  to  attain  even  the  narrow  object  fef 
which  it  had  been  created.  This  was  deariy  perceived  and 
keenly  felt  by  the  educated  classes,  and  as  soon  as  the  strong 
hand  of  the  uncompromising  autocrat  was  withdrawn,  they 
clamoured  loudly  for  radical  changes  in  the  aims  and  methods 
of  their  rulers.  Russia  must  adopt,  it  was  said,  those  cnlt^texttd 
principles  and  liberal  instftutions  which  made  the  Western 
nations  superior  to  her  not  only  in  the  arts  of  peace  but  even 
in  the  art  of  war;  only  by  imitating  her  rivals  could  she  hope  to 
overtake  and  surpass  them  in  the  race  of  progress.  On  that 
subject,  there  was  wonderful  unaniknity,  and  the  few  peisoss 
who  could  not  join  in  the  chorus  had  the  prudence  to  reiBaia 
silent.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Russia  poblk  ofiisica 
in  the  modem  sense  became  a  power  in  the  state  and  infioenced 
strongly  the  policy  of  the  government.  Thou^  the  ymmg 
emperor  was  of  too  phlegmatic  a  temperament  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  prevailing  excitement  and  of  too  practical  a  tun 
of  mind  to  adopt  wholesale  the  doctrinaire  theories  of  his  self- 
constituted,  irresponsible  advisers,  he  recognized  that  great 
administrative  and  economic  changes  were  required,  and  after  a 
short  period  of  hesitation  he  entered  on  a  series  of  drastic  rc> 
forms,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the  emandftttioQ  of 
the  serfs,  the  thorough  reorganisation  of  the  judicial  administra- 
tion and  the  development  of  local  self-government.  AO  these 
undertakings,  in  which  the  humane,  Ubeial-minded  antocxat 
received  the  sympathy,  support  and  co-operation  of  the  ibor 
enlightened  of  his  subjects,  were  successfully  accomplished.  The 
serfs  were  liberated  entirely  from  the  ar^*trary  rule  of  the  land- 
owners and  became  proprietors  of  the  communal  laxkd;  the  old 
tribimals  which  could  be  justly  described  as  "  dens  of  iniquity 
and  incompetence,",  were  replaced  by  dvil  and  criminal  k«- 
courts  of  the  French  type,  in  which  justice  was  dispensed  by 
trained  jurists  according  to  codified  legislation,  and  from  whidi 
the  traditional  bribery  and  corruption  were  rigidlyexduded;  asd 
the  administration  of  local  affairs — roads,  schools,pbospitals,  &c.--* 
was  entrusted  to  provincial  and  district  councils  freely  elected  by 
all  classes  of  the  popfllation.  In  addition  to  these  great  and  brne^ 
hceal  changes,  means  weK  taken  for  developing  more  t^p^j  the 
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vast  DAtunl  Rsourcea  of  the  country,  public  instruction  received 
an  unprecedented  impetus,  a  considerable  anM>unt  of  liberty  was 
accorded  to  the  press,  a  strong  spirit  of  liberalism  pervaded 
r^>idly  aU  sections  of  the  educated  classes,  a  new  imaginative 
aivl  critical  literature  dealing  with  economic,  philosophical  and 
political  questions  sprang  into  existence,  and  for  a  time  the  young 
generation  fondly  imagined  that  Russia,  awakening  from  her  tradi- 
tional lethargy,  was  about  to  overtake,  and  soon  to  surpass,  on  the 
path  of  national  progress,  the  older  nations  of  western  Europe. 

These  sanguine  expectations  were  not  fully  realised.  The 
economic  and  moral  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  little 
improved  by  freedom,  and  in  many  districts  there  were  signs 
of  positive  impoverishment  an4  demoralisation.  .The  local 
self-government  institutions  after  a  short  period  of  feverish 
and  not  always  well-directed  activity,  showed  symptoms  of 
organic  exhaustion.  The  reformed  tribunals,  though  incom- 
parably better  than  their  predecessors,  did  not  give  universal 
satisfaction.  In  the  imperial  administration,  the  corruption 
and  long-established  abuses  which  had  momentarily  vanished, 
began  to  reappear.  Industrial  enterprises  did  not  always  succeed. 
Education  produced  many  unforeseen  and  undesirable  practical 
results.  The  liberty  of  the  press  not  unfrequently  degenerated 
into  licence,  and  sane  liberalism  was  often  replaced  by  socialistic 
dreaming.  In  short,  it  became  only  too  evident  that  there  was 
no  royal  road  to  national  prosperity,  and  that  Russia,  like  other 
nations,  must  be  content  t9  advance  slowly  and  laboriously 
along  the  rough  path  of  painful  experience.  In  these  circum- 
stances sanguine  enthusiasm  naturally  gave  way  to  despondency, 
and  the  reforming  seal  of  the  government  was  replaced  by  tend- 
endea  of  a  deddedly  reactionary  kind.  Partly  from  disappoint- 
ment and  nervous  exhaustion,  and  partly  from  a  conviction  that 
the  country  required  rest  in  order  to  judge  the  practical  results 
of  the  reforms  already  accomplished,  the  tsar  refrained  from 
further  initiating  new  legislation,  and  the  government  gave  it  to 
be  understood  that  the  epoch  of  the  great  reforms  was  dosed. 

In  the  younger  ranks  of  the  educated  classes  this  state  of 
things  produced  keen  dissatisfaction,  which  soon  found  vent 
in  revolutionary  agitation.  At  first  the  agitation 
was  of  an  academic  character  and  was  dealt  with  by 
the  press-censure;  but  it  gradually  took  the  form  of 
secret  associations,  and  the  police  had  to  interfere. 
There  were  no  great,  well-organized  secret  sodeties,  but  there 
were  many  small  groups,  composed  chiefly  of  male  and  female 
students  of  the  universities  and  technical  schools,  which  worked 
independently  for  a  common  purpose.  Finding  that  the  walls 
of  autocracy  could  not  be  overturned  by  blasts  of  revolutionary 
trumpets  in  the  periodical  press  and  in  clandestinely  printed 
seditious  proclamations,  the  young  enthusiasts  determined  to 
seek  the  support  of  the  masses,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  "  to  go 
in  among  the  people  "  {idH  v  nardd).  Under  the  disguise  of 
doctors,  midwives,  school  teachers,  governesses,  factory  hands 
or  common  labourers,  they  sought  to  make  proselytes  among 
the  peasantry  and  the  workmen  in  the  industrial  centres  by 
revolutionary  pamphlets  and  oral  explanations.  For  a  time 
the  propaganda  had  very  little  success,  because  the  unedu- 
cated peasants  and  factory  workers  could  not  understand  the 
phraseology  and  abstract  prindples  of  socialism;  but  when  the 
propagandists  descended  to  a  lower  platform  and  spread  nmiours 
that  the  tsar  had  given  all  the  land  to  the  peasants,  and  was 
prevented  by  the  proprietors  and  officials  from  carrying  out 
his  benevolent  intentions,  there  was  a  serious  danger  of  agrarian 
disorders,  and  energetic  measures  woe  adopted  by  the  authori- 
ties. Wholesale  arrests  were  made  by  the  police,  and  many 
of  the  accused  were  imprisoned  or  exQed  to  distant  provinces, 
some  by  the  regular  tribunals,  and  others  by  so-called  "  adminis- 
trative procedure"  without  a  formal  trial.  The  activity  of 
the  police  and  the  sufferinei  of  the  victims  naturally  produced 
intense  exdtement  and  bitterness  among  those  who  escaped 
arrest,  and  a  secret  organization  calling  itself  the  Executive 
Committee  announced  in  its  clandestinely  printed  organs  that 
the  functionaries  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  propaganda  would  be  "  removed."    A  number 


of  prominent  offidab  were  accordingly  condemned  \o  death 
by  this  secret  terrorist  tribunal,  and  in  some  cases  the  sentences 
were  carried  ouL  General  Mezentsov,  the  head  of  the  political 
police,  was  assassins  tfd  in  broad  daylight  in  one  of  the  prindpal 
streets  of  St  Petersburg,  and  in  the  provinces  a  good  many 
officials  of  various  gradn  shared  the  same  fate.  As  these  acts 
of  terrorism  had  quite  the  opposite  of  the  desired  effect,  re- 
peated attempts  were  made  on  the  life  of  the  emperor,  and  at 
last  the  carefully  laid  plans  of  the  conspirators  were  successful. 
On  the  13th  of  March  1881,  when  returning  from  a  military 
parade  to  the  Winter  Palace,  Alexander  II.  was  terribly  wounded 
by  the  expktsion  of  a  bomb,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  (For 
details  of  this  revolutionary  movement,  see  NmzusM.) 

In  respect  of  foreign  policy  the  rdgn  of  Alexander  11.  differed 
widely  from  that  of  Nicholsia.  The  Eastern  Colossus  no  longer 
inspired  respect  and  fear  in  Europe.  Until  the  country 
had  completdy  recovered  from  the  exhaustion  of  tfa« 
Crimean  War  the  government  remained  in  the  back- 
ground of  European  politics.  Its  attitude  was  graphically 
described  in  the  famous  declaration  of  Prince  Gorchakov: 
"  La  Rtissie  ne  boude  pas;  eOe  se  recueille."  On  one  point, 
however,  this  description  was  not  accurate;  Russia  sulked 
so  far  as  Austria  was  concerned,  for  she  could  not  forget  that 
the  emperor  Frands  Joseph,  by  his  wavering  and  ui^riendly 
conduct  towards  her  during  the  Crimean  War,  had  ill  repaid  her 
asustance  to  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  in  1849,  and  had  fulfilled 
the  cynical  prediction  of  Prince  Schwarzenbe^  that  his  country 
would  astonish  the  world  by  her  ingratitude.  It  was  not 
without  secret  satis&ction,  therefore,  that  Prince  Gorchakov 
watched  the  repeated  defeats  of  the  Austrian  army  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1859,  and  he  fdt  inclined  to  re^wnd  to  the 
advances  made  to  him  by  Nt^leon  m.;  but  the  germs  of  a 
Russo-French  alliance,  which  had  come  into  existence  immedi- 
atdy  after  the  Crimean  War,  ripened  very  slowly,  and  they  were 
completely  destroyed  in  1863  when  the  French  emperor  wounded 
Russian  sensibilities  deeply  by  giving  moral  and  diplomatic 
support  to  the  Polish  insurrection.  On  that  occasion  Bismarck 
helped  Gorchakov  to  ward  off  the  threatened  intervention  of 
France  and  England,  and  he  thereby  founded  the  cordial 
relations  which  subsisted  between  the  cabinets  of  Berlin  and 
St  Petersburg  down  to  1878,  and  which  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  creation  of  the  Gennan  empire  by  defending  the  Prussian 
cabinet  against  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  Austria  and  France. 
In  return  for  these  services  Bismarck  helped  Russia  to  recover 
a  portion  of  what  she  had  lost  by  the  Crimean  War,  for  i*  was 
thanks  to  his  connivance  and  diplomatic  support  that  she  was 
able  in  187 1  to  denounce  with  impunity  the  clauses  of  the 
treaty  of  Patis  which  limited  Russian  armament  in  the  Black 
Sea.  Had  the  tsar  been  satisfied  with  this  important  success, 
which  enabled  him  to  rebuild  Sevastopol  and  construct  a  Black 
Sea  fleet,  his  reign  might  have  been  a  peaceful  and  prosperous* 
one,  but  he  tried  to  recover  the  remainder  of  what  Ratao^ 
had  been  lost  by  the  Crimean  War,  the  province  of  rwfcJi* 
Bessarabia  and  predominant  influence  in  Turkey.  Waroi 
To  effect  this,  he  embarked  on  the  Turkish  War  of  "^'''' 
1877-78,  which  ended  in  disappomtment  Though  the  cam- 
paign enabled  him  to  recover  Bessarabia  at  the  expense  of  his 
Rumanian  ally,  it  did  not  increase  Russian  prestige  in  the  East, 
because  the  Russian  army  was  repeatedly  repulsed  by  the 
Turks,  and  when  at  last  it  readied  Constantinople,  it  was  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  dty  by  the  threatening  attitude  of 
En^and  and  Austria.  In  the  field  of  diplomacy  there  was  like- 
wise disappointment.  The  concessions  extorted  from  the  Porte 
in  the  preliminary  treaty  of  San  Stefano  (March  3,  1878)  were 
revived  and  considerably  modified  in  favour  of  Turkey  by  the 
congress  of  Berlin  (June  13-July  13, 1878);  see  Eukope:  history. 

Much  greater  success  attended  the  efforts  of  Russian  diplomacy 
and  Russian  arms  in  Asia.    By  the  treaty  of  Aigun  (May  sS, 
1858),  and  without  any  military  operations,   the  ffntfaa 
cession  of  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Amur  was'  •*p»aBkM 
obtained  from  (^hina.    Six  years  later  began  the  '■^^«'*> 
rapid  expansion  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and  at  the  end 
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of  Alexander  II/s  reign  her  domination  had  been  firmly 
established  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  expanse 
of  territory  lying  between  Siberia  on  the  north  and  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  on  the  south,  and  stretching  without  interruption 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Chinese  frontier. 
The  greater  part  of  the  territory  was  formally  incorporated 
into  the  empire,  and  the  petty  potentates,  such  as  the  khan  of 
Khiva  and  the  amir  of  Bokhara,  who  were  allowed  to  retain 
a  semblance  of  their  former  sovereignty,  became  obsequious 
vassals  of  the  White  Tsar. 

The  assassination  of  Alexander  U.  by  the  terrorists  made  a 
profound  impression  on  his  son  and  successor,  and  determined 
Aks"  the  general  character  of  his  rule.  Alexander  III. 
aadwin.,  (1881-94),  who  had  never  sympathized  with  liberalism 
I88h94,  Iq  i^jjy  foiin^  entered  frankly  on  a  reactionary  policy,- 
which  was  pursued  consistently  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign.  He  could  not,  of  course,  undo  the  great  reforms  of 
fffiwfff  ^  predecessor,  but  he  amended  them  in  such  a  way 
ofldtr  as  to  counteract  what  he  considered  the  exaggerations 
of  liberalism.  Local  self-government  in  the  village 
commimes,  the  rural  districts  and  the  towns  was 
carefully  restricted,  and  placed  to  a  greater  extent  under  the 
control  of  the  regular  officials.  The  reformers  of  the  previous 
rdgn  had  endeavoured  to  make  the  emancipated  peasantry 
administratively  and  economically  independent  of  the  landed 
proprietors;  the  conservatives  of  this  later  era,  proceeding 
on  the  assumption  that  the  peasants  did  not  kiaow  how  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  the  liberty  prematurely  conferred  upon 
them,  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  influence  of  the  landed 
proprietors  by  appointing  from  amongst  them  "land-chiefs," 
who  were  to  exerdse  over  the  peasants  of  their  district  a  certain 
amount  of  patriarchal  jurisdiction.  The  reformers  of  the 
previous  reign  had  sought  to  make  the  new  local  administration 
{ztmstvo)  a  system  of  genuine  rural  self-government  and  a  basis 
for  future  parliamentary  institutions;  these  later  conservatives 
transformed  it  into  a  mere  branch  of  the  ordinary  state  adminis- 
tration, and  took  precautions  against  its  ever  uMiiming  a 
political  character.  Even  municipal  institutions,  which  had 
never  shown  much  vitality,  were  subjected  to  similar  restrictions. 
In  short,  the  various  forms  of  local  self-government,  which  were 
intended  to  raise  the  nation  gradually  to  the  higher  political 
level  of  western  Europe,  were  condemned  as  unsuited  to  the 
national  character  and  traditions,  and  as  productive  of  disorder 
and  demoralization.  They  were  accordingly  replaced  in  great 
measure  by  the  old  autocratic  methods  of  administration,  and 
much  of  the  administrative  corruption  which  had  been  cured, 
or  at  least  repressed,  by  the  reform  enthusiasm  again  flourished 
luxuriantly. 

In  a  small  but  influential  section  of  the  educated  classes  there 
was  a  conviction  that  the  revolutionary  tendencies,  which 
culminated  in  Nihilism  and  Anarchism,  proceeded  from  the 
adoption  of  cosmopolitan  rather  than  national  principles  in  all 
spheres  of  educational  and  administrative  activity,  and  that 
the  best  remedy  for  the  evils  from  which  the  cotmtry  was 
suffering  was  to  be  found  in  a  return  to  the  three  great  principles 
of  Nationality,  Orthodoxy  and  Autocracy.  This  doctrine,  which 
had  been  invented  by  the  Slavophils  of  a  previous  generation, 
was  early  instilled  into  the  mind  of  Alexander  III.  by  Pob£- 
donostsev  (9.9.),  who  was  one  of  his  teachers,  and  later  his  most 
trusted  adviser,  and  its  influence  can  be  traced  in  all  the  more 
important  acts  of  the  government  during  that  monarch's  reign. 
His  determination  to  maintain  autocracy  was  officially  pro- 
claimed a  few  days  after  his  accession.  Nationality  and 
Eastern  Orthodoxy,  which  are  so  closely  connected  as  to  be 
almost  blended  together  in  the  Russian  mind,  received  not  less 
attention.  Even  in  European  Russia  the  regions  near  the 
frontier  contain  a  great  variety  of  nationalities,  languages 
and  religions.  In  Finland  the  population  is  composed  of 
Finnish-speaking  and  Swedish-speaking  Protestants;  the 
Baltic  provinces  are  inhabited  by  German-speaking,  Lett- 
speaking  and  Esth-speaking  Lutherans;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sottth-westem  provinces  are  chiefly  Polish-speaking  Roman 


Catholics  and  Yiddish-speaking  Jews;  in  the  Crimea  and  on 
the  Middle  Volga  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Tatar- 
speaking  Mahommedans;  and  in  the  Caucasus  there  is  a 
conglomeration  of  races  and  languages  such  as  is  to  be  fooad 
on  no  other  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  Until  recent  times 
these  various  nationalities  were  allowed  to  retain  iinmrifsted 
the  language,  religion  and  peculiar  tocal  ariministratioa  of 
their  ancestors;  but  when  the  new  nationality  doctrine  came 
into  fashion,  attempts  were  made  to  q>read  among  tbcm  the 
language,  religion  and  administrative  institutioiis  of  the 
dominant  race.  In  the  reigns  of  Nicholas  I.  and  Alexander  IL 
these  attempts  were  merely  occasional  and  intermittent: 
under  Alexander  III.  they  were  made  systematically  and 
with  very  little  consideration  for  the  feelings,  wohes  and 
interests  of  the  people  concerned.  The  lool  tnstitutioQs 
were  assimilated  to  those  of  the  purdy  Russian  provinces; 
the  use  of  the  Russian  language  was  made  obligatory  in  the 
administration,  in  the  tribunals  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
schools;  the  spread  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  was  encouraged  by 
the  authorities,  whilst  the  other  confessions  were  placed  under 
severe  restrictions;  foreignns  were  prohibited  frt^n  pofwef 
landed  prq^erty;  and  in  some  provinces  administrative  measures 
were  taken  for  making  the  land  pass  into  the  bands  of  Orthodox 
Russians.  In  this  process  some  of  the  local  ofilcials  dsplayed 
probably  an  amoimt  of  zeal  beyond  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  any  attempt  to  expose  the  movement  was.  rigoroosljr 
punished.  Of  all  the  various  races  the  Jews  were  the  most 
severdy  treated.  The  great  majority  of  them  had  long  bcea 
confined  to  the  western  and  south-western  provinces.  In  the 
rest  of  the  country  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  reside  in  the 
villages,  because  their  habits  of  keeping  vodka-«liops  and 
lending  money  at  usurious  interest  were  found  to  drmoraliy 
the  peasantry,  and  even  in  the  towns  their  numbers  and  occupa- 
tions had  been  restricted  by  the  authorities.  But,  partly  from 
the  usual  laxity  of  the  administration  and  partly  from  the 
readiness  of  the  Jews  to  conciliate  the  needy  officials,  the  niks 
had  been  by  no  means  strictly  applied.  As  sooa  as  this  fact 
became  known  to  Alexander  III.  he  ordered  the  rules  to  be 
strictly  carried  out,  without  considering  what  an  enomxws 
amount  of  hardship  and  suffering  such  an  otdct  entailed.  He 
also  caused  new  rules  to  be  enacted  by  which  ha  Jewish  sub- 
jects were  heavily  handicapped  in  education  and  profesaiutal 
advancement.  In  short,  oomj^ete  Rusaification  of  all  mn- 
Russian  populations  and  institutions  was  the  chief  aim  of  the 
government  in  home  affairs. 

In  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire  Alexander  m.  likewise 
introduced  considerable  changes.  During  his  father's  rogs 
its  main  objects  were:  in  the  west,  the  maintenance 
of  the  alliance  with  Germany;  in  south-eastern  Europe, 
the  recovery  of  what  had  been  lost  by  the  Crimean  War, 
the  gradual  weakening  of  the  Sultan's  authority,  and  the 
increase  of  Russian  influence  among  the  minor  Slav  natioD- 
alities;  in  Asia,  the  gradual  but  cautious  czpanskNi  of 
Russian  domination.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  IIL  the  fint 
of  these  objects  was  abandoned.  Already,  b^ore  his  acoesaoa, 
the  bonds  of  friendship  which  united  Russia  to  Germany  had 
been  weakened  by  the  action  of  Bismarck  in  giving  to  the  cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg  at  the  Berlin  congress  less  diplomatic  support 
than  was  expected,  and  by  the  Austro-German  treaty  of  alliance 
(October  1879),  concluded  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  oppoarg 
Russian  aggression;  but  the  old  relations  were  partly  re- 
established by  secret  negotiations  in  x88o,  by  a  meeting  of  the 
young  tsar  and  the  old  emperor  at  Danzig  in  x88z,  and  by  the 
meeting  of  the  three  emperors  at  Skiemiewice  in  1884,  by  whkh 
the  Three  Emperors'  League  was  reconstituted  for  a  term  cf 
three  years  (see  Europe  1  History),  Gradually,  however,  a 
great  change  took  place  in  the  tsar's  views  with  regard  to  the 
German  alliance.  He  suspected  Bismarck  of  harbouring  hoatSe 
designs  against  Russia,  and  he  came  to  recognise  that  the 
permanent  weakening  of  France  was  not  in  acooidaiice  wiik 
Rusuan  political  interests.  He  determined,  therefore,  ts 
oppose  any  further  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  favour 
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of  Germany,  and  when  the  treaty  of  Skierniewice  expired  in 
1887  he  deditaed  to  renew  it.  From  that  time  Russia  gravitated 
slowly  towards  an  alliance  with  France,  and  sought  to  create 
a  counterpoise  against  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria 
and  Italy.  The  tsar  was  reluctant  to  bind  himself  by  a  formal 
treaty,  because  the  French  government  did  not  offer  the  re- 
quisite  guarantees  of  stability,  and  because  he  feared  that  it 
might  be  induced,  by  the  prospect  of  Russian  support,  to  assume 
an  aggressive  attitude  towards  Germany.  He  recognized, 
however,  that  in  the  event  of  a  great  European  war  the  two 
nations  would  in  all  probability  be  found  fighting  on  the  same 
side,  and  that  if  they  made  no  preparations  for  concerted  military 
action  they  would  be  placed  at  a  grave  disadvantage  in  com- 
parison with  their  opponents  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  who  were 
believed  to  have  already  worked  out  an  elaborate  plan  of 
campaign.  In  view  of  this  contingency  the  Russian  and  French 
military  authorities  studied  the  military  questions  in  conunon, 
and  the  result  of  their  labours  was  the  preparation  of  a  military 
convention,  which  was  finally  ratified  in  1894.  During  this 
period  the  relations  between  the  two  governments  and  the 
two  countries  became  much  more  oordiaL  In  the  simuner  of 
1891  the  visit  to  Kronstadt  of  a  French  squadron  under  Admiral 
Gervais  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  enthusiastic  demonstration 
in  favour  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance;  and  two  years  later 
(October  1893)  a  still  more  enthusiastic  reception  was  ^ven  to 
the  Russian  Admiral  Avelan  and  his  ofliceis  when  they  visited 
Toulon  and  Paris.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander ni.  that  the  word  "  alliance  "  was  used  publicly  by 
official  personages.  In  1895  the  term  was  first  publicly  em- 
ployed by  M.  Ribot,  then  president  of  the  council,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  but  the  expressions  he  used  were  so  vague  that  they 
did  not  entirely  remove  the  prevailing  doubts  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  formal  treaty.  Two  years  later  (August  1897),  during 
the  official  visit  of  M.  F61ix  Faure  to  St  Petersburg,  a  little 
more  light  was  thrown  on  the  subject.  In  the  complimentary 
speeches  delivered  by  the  president  of  the  French  Republic  and 
the  tsar,  France  and  Russia  were  referred  to  as  allies,  and  the 
term  "nations  alli^"  was  afterwards  repeatedly  used  on 
occasions  of  a  similar  kind. 

In  south-eastern  Europe  Alexander  III.  adopted  an  attitude 
of  reserve  and  expectancy.  He  greatly  increased  and  strength- 
ened his  Black  Sea  fleet,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency 
that  might  arise,  and  in  June  x886,  contrary  to  the  declaration 
made  in  the  Tteaty  of  Berlin  (Art.  59),  he  ordered  Batum  to  be 
transformed  into  a  fortified  naval  port,  but  in  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula he  persistently  refrained,  under  a  good  deal  of  provoca- 
tion, from  any  intervention  that  might  lead  to  a  European 
war.  The  Bulgarian  government,  first  under  Prince  Alexander 
and  afterwards  under  the  direction  of  M.  Stamboloff,  pursued 
systematically  an  anti-Russian  policy,  but  the  cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg  confined  itself  officially  to  breaking  off  diplomatic 
relations  and  making  diplomatic  protests,  and  unofficially  to 
giving  tacit  encouragement  to  revolutionary  agitation. 

In  Asia,  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  the  expansion  of 
Russian  domination  made  considerable  progress.  A  few  weeks 
after  his  accession  he  sanctioned  the  annexation  of  the  territory 
of  the  Tekke  Turkomans,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Gencnd 
Skobelev,  and  in  1884  he  formally  annexed  thd  Merv  oasis  without 
military  operations.  He  then  allowed  the  military  authorities 
to  push  forward  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan,  until  in  March 
1885  an  engagement  took  place  between  Russian  and  Afghan 
forces  at  Panjdeh.  Thereupon  the  British  government,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  carrjring  on  negotiations  with  the 
cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  for  a  delimitation  of  the  Russo-Afghan 
frontier,  intervened  energetically  and  prepared  for  war;  but  a 
compromise  was  effected,  and  after  more  than  two  ytan  of 
negotiation  a  delimitation  convention  was  signed  at  St  Peters- 
burg on  20th  July  1887.  The  forward  movement  of  Russia 
was  thus  stopped  in  the  direction  of  Herat,  but  it  continued 
with  great  activity  farther  east  in  the  region  of  the  Pamirs, 
until  another  Anglo-Russian  convention  was  signed  in  1895. 
During  the  whole  reign  of  Alexander  III.  the  increase  of  terri- 


tory in  Central  Asia  is  calculated  by  Russian  authorities   at 
429,895  square  kilometres. 

On  ist  November  1894  Alexander  III.  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Nichdas  U.,  who,  partly  from  simihuity  of  character 
and  partly  from  veneration  for  his  father's  memory, 
continued  the  existing  lines  of  policy  in  home  and  ShurLdlf 
foreign  affairs.  The  expectation  entertained  in  many  m.fm^ 
quarters  that  great  legislative  changes  would  at  once  cnwioa  •# 
be  made  in  a  liberal  sense  was  not  realized.  When  ^J^^'^'m 
an  influential  deputation  from  the  province  of  Tver, 
which  had  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  liberalism,  ventured  to 
hint  in  a  loyal  address  that  the  time  had  come  for  changes 
in  the  existing  autocratic  r6gime,  they  received  a  reply 
which  showed  that  the  emperor  had  no  intention  of  making 
any  such  changes.  Private  suggestions  in  the  same  sense, 
offered  directly  and  respectfully,  were  no  better  received,  and 
no  important  changes  were  made  in  the  legislation  of  the  pre- 
ceding reign.  But  a  great  alteration  took  place  noiselessly  in 
the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  laws  and  ministerial  circulars. 
Though  resembling  his  father  in  the  main  points  of  his  character, 
the  young  tsar  was  of  a  more  humane  disposition,  and  he  was 
mudi  le»  of  a  doctrinaire.  With  his  father's  aspiration  of 
making  Holy  Russia  a  homogeneous  empire  he  thoroughly 
sympathized  in  principle,  but  he  disliked  the  systematic  perse- 
cution of  Jews,  heretics  and  schismatics  to  whidi  it  gave  rise, 
and  he  let  it  be  understood,  without  any  formal  order  or  pro- 
damation,  that  the  severe  measures  hitiierto  employed  would 
not  meet  with  his  approvaL  The  officials  were  not  slow  to  take 
the  hint,  and  thdr  undue  zeal  at  once  disappeared.  Nicholas  U. 
showed,  however,  that  his  father's  policy  of  Russification  was 
neither  to  be  reversed  nor  to  be  abandoned.  When  an  in- 
fluential deputation  was  sent  from  Finland  to  St  Petersburg  to 
represent  to  him  respectfully  that  the  officials  were  infringing 
the  local  rights  and  privileges  solemnly  accorded  at  the  time  of 
the  annexation,  it  was  refused  an  audience,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  were  informed  indirectly  that  local  interests 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  emfure.  In 
accordance  with  this  declaration,  the  policy  of  Russification  in 
Finland  was  steadily  maintained,  and  caused  much  disappoint- 
ment, not  only  to  the  Finlanders,  but  also  to  the  other  nation- 
alities who  desired  the  preservation  of  their  andent  rights. 

In  foreign  affairs  Nicholas  II.  likewise  continued  the  policy 
of  his  predecessor,  with  certain  modifications  siiggested  by  the 
change  of  drcumstances.  He  strengthened  the  cordial  under- 
standing with  France  by  a  formal  agreement,  the  terms  of  which 
were  not  divulged,  but  he  never  encouraged  the  French  govern- 
ment in  any  aggressive  deigns,  and  he  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  Germany.  In  the  Balkan  Peninsula  a  slight 
change  of  attitude  took  place.  Alexander  III.,  indignant  at 
what  he  considered  the  ingratitude  of  the  Slav  nationalities, 
remained  coldly  aloof,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  intervention 
in  their  affairs.  About  three  months  after  his  death,  de  Giers, 
who  thoroughly  approved  of  this  attitude,  died  (26th  January 
1895),  and  his  successor.  Prince  Lobanov,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  from  X9th  March  1895  to  30th  August  1896,  endeavoured 
to  recover  what  he  considered  Russia's  legitimate  influence 
in  the  Slav  world.  For  this  purpose  Russian  diplomacy  became 
more  active  in  south-eastern  Europe.  The  result  was  perceived 
first  in  Montenegro  and  Servia,  and  then  in  Bulgaria.  Prince 
Ferdiiumd  of  Bulgaria  had  long  been  anxious  to  legalize  his 
position  by  a  reoondliation,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  rid  of  Stam- 
boloff he  made  advances  to  the  Russian  govemmenL  They 
were  well  recdved,  and  a  recondliation  was  effected  on  certain 
conditions,  the  first  of  which  was  that  Prince  Ferdinand's  eldest 
son  and  hdr  should  become  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church.  As  another  means  of  opposing  Western  influence  in 
south-eastern  Europe,  Prince  Lobknov  inclined  to  the  policy  of 
protecting  rather  than  weakening  the  Ottoman  empire.  When 
the  British  government  seemed  disposed  to  use  coerdve  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  the  Armenians,  he  gave  it  dearly  to 
be  understood  that  any  such  proceeding  woijdd  be  opposed  by 
Russia.    After  Prince  Lobanov's  death  and  the  appointment 
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of  Count  Monviev  as  his-  successor  in  January  1897,  this 
tendency  of  Russian  policy  became  less  marked.  In  April  1897, 
it  is  true,  when  the  Greeks  provoked  a  war  with  Turkey,  they 
received  no  support  from  St  Petersburg,  but  at  the  dose  of  the 
war  the  tsar  showed  himself  more  friendly  to  them;  and  after- 
wards, when  it  proved  extremely  diffiodt  to  find  a  suitable 
person  as  governor-general  of  Crete  (see  Crete),  he  (recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  his  cousin,  Prince  George  of  Greece 
— ^a  selection  which  was  pretty  sure  to  accelerate  the  union  of 
the  isUind  with  the  Hellenic  kingdom.  How  far  the  recom- 
mendation was  due  to  personal  feeling,  as  opposed  to  political 
considerations,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

In  Asia,  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas  IL,  the  expansion 
of  Russia,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  stimulated 
jvossto  ^y  ^^  construction  of  the  T^ans-Siberian  railway, 
MmdJMpui  took  the  direction  of  northern  China  and  the  effete 
ta  tb0  L'ttle  kingdom  of  Korea.  A  great  part  of  the  eastern 
FarBaML  section  of  the  railway  was  constructed  on  Chinese 
territory,  and  elaborate  preparations  were  made  for  bringing 
Manchuria  within  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence.  With 
this  view,  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg,  at  the  dose  of  the 
Chino- Japanese  War  in  1895,  objected  to  all  annexations  by 
Japan  in  that  quarter,  and  insisted  on  having  the  treaty  of 
Shimonoseki  modified  accordingly.  Subsequently,  by  ob- 
taining from  the  TsungU-Yaman  a  long  lease  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Talicnwan  and  a  concession  to  unite  those  ports  with 
the  Trans-Siberian  by  a  branch  line,  she  tightened  her  hold 
on  that  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  prepared  to  complete 
the  work  of  aggression  by  so-called  "  spontaneous  infiltration." 
From  Manchuria,  it  was  assumed,  the  political  influence  and 
spontaneous  infiltration  would  naturally  spread  to  Korea,  and 
on  the  deeply  indented  coast  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom  might 
be  constructed  new  ports  and  arsenals  more  spacious  and 
strategically  more  important  than  Port  Arthur. 

This  grandiose  project  was  unexpectedly  destroyed  by  the 
energetic  resistance  of  Japan,  who  had  ear-marked  the  Hermit 
Kingdom  for  herself,  and  who  declared  plainly  that  she  wotdd 
never  tolerate  the  exdusive  influence  of  Russia  in  Manchuria. 
In  vain  the  Russian  diplomatists  sought  to  overcome  her 
opposition  by  dilatory  negotiations,  in  the  firm  conviction 
that  a  small  island  kmgdom  in  the  Pacific  would  never  have 
the  audadty  to  attack  a  power  which  had  conquered  and 
absorbed  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia.  Their  calculations  proved 
erroneous.  Convinced  that  the  onward  march  of  the  Colossus 
could  not  be  permanently  arrested  by  mere  diplomatic  con- 
ventions, the  cabinet  of  Tokio  suddenly  broke  off  diplomatic 
rdations  and  conuncnced  hostilities  (February  8,  1904).  For 
Russia  the  war  proved  a  series  of  uninterrupted  reverses  both 
on  land  and  on  sea,  until  it  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Portsmouth  in  October  1905  (see  Rdsso-Japamese  War)..  ' 

What  contributed  powerfully  to  the  condusion  of  peace 
was  the  fact  that  the  Russian  government  was  hampered  by 
jfevoto-  internal  troubles.  The  old  Liberal  movement  and  the 
uoaary  terrorist  organizations  which  had  been  suppressed  by 
mwwat  Alexander  III.  were  being  resusdtated,  and  the  liberal 
IdAmcIi.  i^n^  revolutionary  leaders,  taking  advantage  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  war,  were  agitating  for  the  convocation 
of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  which  should  replace  the  hated 
bureaucratic  regime  by  democratic  institutions.  With  great 
reluctance  the  tsar  consented  to  convoke  a  consultative  cham- 
ber of  deputies  as  a  sop  to  public  opinion,  but  that  conces- 
sion stimulated  rather  than  calmed  public  opinion,  and 
shortly  after  the  condusion  of  peace  the  Liberals  and  the 
Revolutionaries,  combining  their  forces,  brought  about  a 
general  strike  in  St  Petersburg  together  with  the  stoppage  of 
railway  communication  all  over  the  empire.  Pam'c-stricken 
for  a  moment,  the  government  issued  a  manifesto  proclaiming 
Liberal  prindples  and  promising  in  vague  language  all  manner 
of  political  reforms  (October  30, 1905),  and  when  the  inordinate 
expectations  created  by  this  extraonUnary  docimient  were  not 
at  once  realized,  preparations  were  made  for  overthrowing 
the  existing  regime  by  means  of  an  armed  insurrection.    Many 


believed  that  the  end  of  autocracy  had  come,  and  an  extern-, 
porized  Council  of  Labour  Deputies,  anxious  to  play  the  part 
of  a  ComUi  de  Solid  Public^  was  ready  to  take  over  the  sopreme 
power  and  exercise  it  in  the  interests  of  the  proletariat.  In 
reality  the  revolutionary  movement  was  not  so  strong  aad 
the  government  not  so  weak  as  was  generally  sopposed. 
Mutinies  occurred,  it  is  true,  during  the  next  few  wedu  is 
Kronstadt  and  Sevastopol,  and  in  December  there  was  street- 
fighting  for  several  days  in  Moscow,  but  such  aerioos  disordos 
were  speedily  suppressed,  and  thereafter  the  xevolutionary 
manifestations  were  confined  to  mass  meeting,  proceasioos 
with  red  flags,  attempts  on  the  lives  of  officials  and  pdirfnyn, 
robberies  under  arms  and  agrarian  disturbances. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  October 
manifesto  the  tsar  kept  his  promise  of  convoking  a  legislative 
assembly,  and  on  the  xoth  of  May  1906  the  fint  Duma  was 
opened  by  his  majesty  in  person;  but  it  was  so  ayatrmatifaHy 
and  violently  hostile  to  the  government  and  so  determined 
to  obtain  executive,  in  addition  to  its  l^islative,  fuactioos, 
that  it  was  dissolved  on  the  33rd  of  July  without  any  legialative 
work  being  aocon^Ushed.  The  second  Duma,  whkh  met  oa 
the  5th  of  March  1907,  avoided  some  of  the  mif^^**^^  of  its 
predecessor,  but  as  a  legislative  assanUy  it  showed  itself 
equally  incompetent,  and  a  huge  section  of  its  members  were 
implicated  in  a  well-organized  attempt  to  spread  sedition  ia 
the  army  by  revolutionary  propaganda.  It  was  dxsaolved, 
therefore,  on  the  i6th  of  June  1907,  and  the  electotal  hv 
which  had  given  such  unsatisfactory  results  was  modified  bj 
imperial  ukue. 

'The  third  Duma  was  subsequently  convoked  for  the  14th  of 
November  1907.  (D.  M.  W.) 

Devdopmtnt  oj  tke  Runian  CotutituUon,— At  the^nd  of  1910 
the  Russian  revolution,  which  seemed  at  one  time  to  pitMnise 
an  overturn  as  complete  as  that  of  the  oiicieK  rigime  in  France, 
would  seem  to  have  entered  on  a  path  of  orderly  and  oonaenrative 
devdopment,  and  it  is  possible,  now  that  the  smoke  of  combat 
has  deared  away,  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  foccses  thxo«^ 
the  interplay  of  which  this  result  has  been  achieved.  At  the 
outset  the  superfidal  resemblance  between- the  revdtatkmuy 
movement  in  Russia  and  that  of  1789  in  France  was 
striking:  there  was  the  same  breakdown  of  the 
traditional  machinery  of  government,  the  same  general 
outcry  for  control  by  a  rq[>resentative  national  assembly,  ''■■' 
the  same  gradual  and  rductant  con^ssions  wrong  from  the 
crown  under  pressure  of  disaffection  in  the  army,  popalar 
SmeuteSf  the  assassination  of  unpopular  oflidab,  and  the  hnmii^ 
of  country  houses  by  organized  bands  of  peasants.  Srailar,  too^ 
was  the  revelation,  when  freedom  of  speech  was  at  last  allowed, 
of  the  unhappy  effect  of  the  long  divorce  of  the  intellect  of  the 
country  from  any  e]q>erience  of  practical  politics.  But  here  the 
analogy  breaks  down.  France  in  1789,  though  its  andent  pro- 
vincial boundaries  survived,  had  long  since  been  wdded  ba» 
a  nation  consdous  of  its  common  interests;  Russ^  remains  a 
vast  empire,  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous,  ■"WM^tiw* 
even  mutually  hostile,  dements,  whose  antagonisms  were  boad 
to  be  an  element  of  weakness  in  any  assembly  truly  reprasrntative 
of  aU  sections  of  the  people.  In  France  the  Revolatkm  had 
been  the  work  of  the  middle  dasses;  in  Russia  an  imUgenoas 
middle  dass  has,  oomparativdy  speaking,  bo  r^JitfttKy.  the 
peasants  forming  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  popolatiaik* 
The  supreme  peril  to  the  autocracy  in  Russia  lay  in  the  genaiae 
grievances  of  the  peasants,  less  political  than  eocnomic,  which 
had  opened  their  minds  to  revolutionary  propaganda.  These 
grievances  once  removed,  and  their  legitimate  land-fanagtr 
satisfied,  the  peasants  would  become  a  bul?rark  of  the  estab- 
lished order,  whatever  that  might  be,  as  had  happened  in  simSar 
circumstances  in  Austria  in  1849.  As  for  the  revohilioosiy 
"  intellectuals,"  without  the  lever  of  agrarian  diaoontent  tfacy 


*  In  1897  only  15%  of  the  population  were  engaged  in 
or  industry,  induding  the  work-people.  Of  the  middle  dxM. 
moreover,  a  large  proportion  were  Jews  and  Genaaos.  The 
peaaanth  numbered  75%. 
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were  practically  powerless,  the  more  so  as  their  political  activity 
consisted  mainly  in  "  building  theories  for  an  imaginary  world." 
The  baufgeois  revolutionists  of  France  had  all  been  philosopkes, 
but  their  philosophy  had  at  least  paid  lip-service  to  "  reason  "; 
the  Russian  revolutionists  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  first 
and  second  Dumas,  as  though  inspired  by  the  exalted  nonsense 
preached  by  Tolstoi,*  subordinated  reason  to  sentiment,  until — 
their  impracticable  temper  having  been  advertised  to  all  the 
world — ^it  became  easy  for  the  government  to  treat  them  as  a 
mere  excrescence  on  the  national  Hfe,  a  malignant  growth  to  be 
removed  1^  a  necessary  operation.  In  1909  the  nimiber  of 
exiles  for  political  reasons  from  Russia  was  reckoned  at  x8o,ooo; 
but  the  third  Duma,  purged  and  packed  by  an  ingenious  franchise 
system,  was  in  its  third  year  passing  measures  of  beneficent 
legislation,  in  complete  harmony  with  the  government.  It  is 
proposed  to  trace  briefly  the  steps  by  which  this  result  was 
obtained. 

In  order  to  explain  the  course  of  the  revolution  which  came  to  a 
head  in  1905  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  constitu- 

tional  plans  and  libend  experiments,  initiated  from 
ffvAnoMu     ftbove,  which  had  preceded  it.    Of  the  andent  semski 

j0&0r  (assembly  of  the  country)  it  is  tmnecessaiy  here  to 
say  much,  though  Nicholas  II.  was  pressed  by  the  more  reaction- 
ary elements  to  model  hjs  parliament  on  this  rough  equivalent  of 
the  Western  states-generaL  The  xemski  sobor,  which  had  played 
a  considerable  patt  in  the  struggle  of  the  tsars  against  the  great 
boyars  in  the  17th  century,  had  met  but  once  since  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great.'  The  origin  of  the  present  constitution  of 
Russia  must  be  sought,  not  in  this  ancient  and  obsolete  institu- 
tion, but  in  the  artificial  constitution  elaborated  by  Mikhail 
Speranski  {q.v.)  in  1809  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
I.  Of  Speranski's  pUm  only  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial 
Council  (January  ist,  1810)  was  realized  in  his  lifetime.*  In 
1864,  however,  the  emperor  Alexander  IL  carried  the  scheme 
a  step  further  by  the  creation  of  elected  provincial  assemblies 
{xemstvos)f  to  which  in  1870  elected  mimicipal  councils  (dumas) 
were  added.  The  opportunity  thus  given  for  debate  naturally 
stimulated  the  movement  in  favour  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, which  received  new  impulses  from  the  sympathetic  attitude 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  II.,  his  grant  in  1879  of  a  constitution 
to  the  liberated  principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  multiplication 
of  Nihilist  outrages  which  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
Liberal  opinion  in  order  to  present  a  united  front  against  re- 
volutionary agitation.  In  January  x88x  Count  Loris-Melikov, 
minister  of  the  interior,  proposed  to  convene  a  "  general  com- 
mission "  to  exaiQine  legisktive  proposals  before  these  were  laid 
before  the  Imperial  Council;  thia  commission  was  to  consist  of 
members  elected  by  the  zemstvos  and  the  larger  towns,  and 
others  nominated  in  the  provinces  having  no  zemstoos.  The 
plan  was  approved  by  Alexander  II.  on  the  very  morning  of 
his  assassination  (February  17th,  188 1),  but  it  was  never  pro- 
mulgated. The  new  tsar,  Alexander  III.,  was  an  apt  pupil  of  his 
tutor  Fobedonostsev  {q.v.},  the  celebrated  procurator  of  the 
KgaeOaa  Holy  Synod,  for  whom  the  representative  ^stem  was 
uadw  "  a  modem  he,"  and  his  reign  covered  a  period  of  frank 
Ai»*Mm4»e  reaction,  during  which  there  was  not  only  no  question  of 

granting  any  fresh  liberties  but  those  already  conceded 
(e.g.  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  administrative  and 
judicial  functions)  were  largely  curtailed.  The  result  of  this 
policy  of  repression,  associated  as  it  was  with  gross  incom- 
petence and  corruption  in  the  organs  of  the  administration, 
was  the  rapid  spread  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  which 
gradually   permeated   the  intelligent  da^es  and  ultimately 

'  "  Tolstoi  observed  that  that  was  argument  and  reason,  and 
that  he  paid  no  attention  to  them;  he  only  piided  himaelf  (he 
said)  by  sentiment,  which  he  felt  sure  told  htm  what  was  good 
and  right!  " — Interview  with  Metchniko£f  in  Sir  Ray  Lankestcr's 
Science  from  an  Easy  Chair,  p.  43. 

'  In  1767.  when  Catherine  ll. — in  a  mood  of  encyclopaedist 
enlightenment — summoned  it.  The  meeting  confined  its  attention 
to  economic  questions,  and  had  no  political  character  whatever. 

'  In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Polish  pariiamcnt  at 
Warsaw  in  181 8,  Aleicander  I.  publicly  announced  his  intention 
of  granting  free  institutions  to  Russia. 


affected  even  the  stolid  and  apparently  immovable  masses  of 
the  peasantry. 

The  movement  came  to  a  head,  as  a  result  of  the  disasters 
of  the  war  with  Japan,  in  1904.  The  assassination  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  Plehve,  on  the  14th  of  July,  laOMaoB 
by  the  revolutionist  Sazonov  was  remarkable  as  a  «/i*« 
symptom  mainly  owing  to  the  widespread  sympathy  JMpaaM» 
of  the  European  press  of  all  shades  of  opinion  with  ^"^ 
the  motives  of  the  assassin.  It  was  dear  that  the  system  with 
which  the  murdered  minister's  name  had  been  assodatcd  stood 
ail  but  universally  condemned,  and  in  the  appointment  of 
the  conciliatory  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirski  as  his  successor 
the  tsar  himself  seemed  to  concede  the  necessity  for  a  change 
of  policy.*  In  November,  with  the  tadt  consent  of  iUttimg 
the  police,  a  private  assembly  of  eminent  members  0/Maut* 
of  local  zemOfM  and  municipal  dumas  was  held  ^'^*' 
in  St  Petersburg  to  discuss  the  situation.  The  majority  of 
this  dedded  to  approach  the  crown  with  a  suggestion  for 
a  reform  of  the  Russian  system  on  the  basis  of  a  national 
representative  assembly,  an  extension  of  local  sdf-govemment, 
and  wider  guarantees  for  individual  liberty.  The  day  on 
which  the  deputation  Idd  these  views  before  Prince  Mirski 
was  hailed  by  public  opinion  as  recalling  the  sth  of  May  1789, 
the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  French  states-general  at 
Versailles.  The  emperor.  However,  whatever  his  own  views, 
was  surrounded  by  reactionary  influences,  of  which  the  most 
powerful  were  the  empress-mother,  Pobedonostsev  the  pro-, 
curator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Count  Muraviev  and  the  Grand; 
duke  Sergius.  The  imperial  ukat  of  the  X2th  of  December 
cnuiidating  reforms  affecting  the  peasants,  workmen  and 
local  zemstvos  failed  to  satisfy  public  opinion;  for  there  was 
no  word  in  it  of  constitutional  government.  Petitions  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  to  the  emperor's  cabinet,  praying  for  a  national 
representation,  from  the  zemstvos^  from  the  nobles 
and  from  the  professional  daues,  and  their  moral  aa^ 
was  enforced  by  general  agitation,  by  partial  strikes, 
and  by  outrages  which  culminated  at  Moscow  in  the 
murder  of  the  Grand-duke  Sergius  (February  4th,  1905).  In 
the  imperial  counsels  the  resisting  forces  still  seemed  to  have 
the  upper  hand.  I^ce  ^irski  resigned,  his  resignation  bdng 
immediately  followed  by  a  reactionary  imperial  manifesto 
reaffirming  the  prindple  of  autocracy  (February  x8th). 
Bulygin,  Mirski's  successor,  had  no  kifowledge  of  this  until 
after  its  publication;  he  hastened  to  the  tsar  and  obtained 
the  issue  on  the  same  day  of  a  rescript  which,  while  reserving 
the  "  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  "  inviolate,  stated  the 
emperor's  intention  of  summoning  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  aid  in  "  the  preparation  and  examination  of  legislative 
proposals."  A  commission  of  inquiry,  under  the  emperor's 
presidency,  was  now  established  to  elabbrate  the  means  for 
carrying  this  promise  into  effect.  On  the  6th  of  June,  in  reply 
to  a  deputation  of  the  second  congress  of  zemstvos  headed  by 
Prince  Trubetzkoi,  the  emperor  promised  the  vpttAy  convoca- 
tion of  a  National  Assembly.  When,  however,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  the  new  law  was  promulgated,  it  was  found  that  the 
"Imperial  Duma"*  was  to  be  no  more  than  a  consultative 
body,  charged  with  the  examination  of  legislative  proposals 
before  these  came  before  the  Imperial  Council,  the  duty 
and  right  of  passing  them  into  law  being  still  reserved  for  the 
autocrat  alone.  The  memben  of  the  Duma,  moreover,  were 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  government  by  a  dause  empower- 
ing the  Directing  Senate  to  suspend  or  deprive  them.  The 
promulgation  of  this  truncated  constitution  was  greeted  by  a 
furious  agitation,  culminating  in  September  in  a  general  strike, 
rightly  described  as  the  most  remarkable  political  phenomenon 
of  modem  times.  For  days  the  whole  mechanism  of 
dvilized  existence  in  Russia  was  at  a  standstill,  all  intercourse 

*  Saxonov's  sentence  of  twenty  years'  hard  labour  was  commuted 
by  Nicholas  II.  to  fourteen  years. 

*-Z)«ma  wcouncil,  assembly  {dumatt  to  think  over,  reflect  upon). 
The  name  was  first  suggested  by  Speranski,  under  Alexander  I., 
for  the  suggested  parlianieot  of  delegates  from  the  aBmst90S  and 
local  dttfNOf. 
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with  the  outside  World  cut  off;  until  at  last  the  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  yield,  and  on  the  ly/joth  of 
October  1905  the  tsar  issued  the  famous  manifesto 
tubato  promising  to  Russia  a  constitution  based .  on  the 
*ifS?***'  ii^n  prinaples  of  modem  Liberalism:  national  re- 
presentation, freedom  of  conscience  and  opinion, 
guarantees  for  individual  liberty. 
The  enormous  programme  of  constitutional  reform  fore- 
shadowed in  the  manifesto  had  to  be  elaborated  in  haste  by 
Count  Witte,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  under  circumstances 
by  no  means  promising.  The  organs  of  government  seemed 
paralysed  by  the  repudiation,  of  the  principle  on  which  their 
authority  was  based,  and  the  empire  to  be  in  danger  of  falling 
into  complete  anarchy.  The  revolutionary  terrorists  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  multiply  outrages,  popular 
agitation  was  fomented  by  a  multitude  of  new  journals  preaching 
every  kind  of  extravagant  doctrine,  now  that  the  censor  no 
y>^  longer  dared  to  act;    in    December    the    trouble 

*'</«Jm  culminated  in  a  formidable  rising  in  Moscow.  The 
*^<**  revolutionary  terrorists  were  countered  by  the 
^J"fy.  terrorists  of  the  reaction  who,  under  the  name  of 
"the  Union  of  the  Russian  People,"  began  an 
organized  extermination  of  the  elements  supposed  to  be 
hostile  to  the  traditional  rfgime.  The  *'  black  band  "  (ckemaya 
sotnia)^  or  "  black  hundreds,"  as  they  were  branded  by  public 
opinion,  directed  their  attacks  especially  against  the  Jews, 
and  ^groms^  i.e.  organized  wholesale  robbery  and  murder 
of  Jews,  occurred  in  many  places,  it.  was  believed  with  the 
connivance  of  the  police  and  veiled  approval  in  exalted 
quarters. 

Meanwhile  the  political' parties  which  were  to  divide  the 
new  Duma  had  taken  shape.  Apart  from  the  extremists  on 
Dfr9iofi'  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  other,  frank  reactionaries  on  the 
waiot  Right  and  Socialists  on  the  Left,  two  main  divisions 
foutkmi  of  opinion  revealed  themselves  in  the  congresses  of 
^''^'''  the  Knufws  that  met  at  Moscow  in  September  and 
November.  In  the  former  there  had  been  a  fusion  between  the 
Radicals,  supporters  of  the  autonomy  of  Poland  and  a  federal 
constitution  for  the  empire,  and  the  Independence  party 
iPsvobaakdenya)  formed  by  political  exiles  at  Paris  in  1903, 
the  fusion  taking  the  name  of  Constitutional  Democrats,  known 
(from  a  word-pUy  on  the  initials  K.D.)  as  "  Cadets."  The 
more  moderate  elements  found  a  rallying  cry  in  the  manifesto 
of  Oaober,  took  the  name  of  "  the  Party  of  17  October,"  and 
became  known  as  "Octobrists."  In  the  temstvo  congress  of 
November  the  "  Cadets  "  protested  against  the  "  grant "  of 
a  constituticm  already  elaborated,  and  demanded  the  con- 
vocation of  a  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Octobrists,  on  the 
other  hand,  supported  Count  Witte's  moderate  programme, 
the  most  important  provisions  of  which  were  the  extension 
(11  December  1905)  of  the  suffrage  under  the  stillborn  con- 
stitution of  August,  and  (20  February  1906)  the  reorganization 
of  the  Duma  as  the  Lower  House,  and  of  the  Imperial  Council 
(half  of  which  was  to  be  elective)  as  the  Upper  House*  in  the 
new  parliament. 

The  elections  were  held  in  March  1906,  and  on  the  a7th  of 
April  the  emperor  Nicholas  II.  solemnly  opened  the  first  Duma 
of  the  £mpire.  The  "  Cadets  "  commanded  an  ovcr- 
Dumlu  ^hdraing  majority  m  the  Lower  House,  and  their 
intractable  temper  and  ignorance  of  affairs  became  at 
once  apparent.  The  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  voted  after  a  debate  in  which  abstract  theories  had 
triumphed  over  common  sense,  demanded  universal  suffrage, 
the  establishment  of  pure  parliamentary  government,  the 
abolition  of  capitd  punishment,  the  expropriation  of  the  land- 
lords, a  political  amnesty,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Imperial 
Council  When  the  minister  of  the  interior,  M.  GonmyVm, 
who  had  succeeded  Witte  at  the  head  of  the  government,  met 
these  preposterous  demands  with  a  flat  refusal,  the  House  voted, 
on  the  motion  of  M.  Kuzmin-Karaviev,  for  an  appeal  to  the 

*  Poffom*  pillage,  destruction. 

*  See  the  section  Gaoemm^nt  and  Admimslraliw,  above. 


people  (July  4).''  Four  days  later  the  government  <fissolvied  the 
Duma,  M.  Goremykin  at  the  same  time  being  replaced  by  M. 
Stolypin.  The  **  Cadets  "  refused  to  accept  this  action  and,  ia 
imitation  of  the  famous  meeting  in  the  tennis-cgurt  at  Vcrsailks, 
adjourned  to  Vyborg  in  Finland,  nhere,  under  the  ex-  j^^ 
president  of  the  Dt^ma,  M.  Muromtsov,  they  drew  up  -  »>*wr 
and  issued  a  manifesto  calling  on  the  Russian  people 
to  refuse  taxes  and  military  service.  Its  sole  result, 
apart  from  the  punishment  which  afterwards  fell  cm  its  authon.* 
was  to  show  how  Uttle  the  majority  of  the  dissolved  Duma  had 
represented  the  Russian  people.  Isdated  mutinies  in  the  army 
followed,  and  terrorist  outrages  here  and  there — notably,  ia 
August,  the  dastardly  bomb  outrage  in  the  Isle  of  Apotbecario 
at  St  Petersburg,  which  seriously  injured  one  of  M.  Stolypin  s 
little  daughters;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation  and  of  the  amy 
remained  wholly  unmoved,  while  the  repetition  of  troubles  vas 
made  more  difficult  by  the  establishment  of  fidd  courts  maniil 
with  summary  powers. 

The  second  Duma  met  on  the  6th  of  March  1907.  M.  Stolypb 
had  not  ventured  to  alter  the  electoral  law  without  parliamenttry 
consent,but  with  the  aid  of  acomplaisant  Senate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  lawwereinterpretedinarestrictivc 
sense  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections.  The 
result  was,  however,  hardly  more  satisfactory  to  the  goverameau 
The  "  Cadets,"  it  is  true,  lost  many  seaU  both  to  the  Sodafists 
and  to  the  extreme  Right,  but  they  held  the  balance  of  the  Hoiae, 
of  which  the  Octobrists  and  the  Right  together  only  coostiiuted 
one-fifth,  and  their  leader,  M.  Golovin,  was  elected  president  of 
the  House.  The  temper  of  the  second  Duma,  was,  indeed,  even 
more  democratic  than  that  of  the  firsV;  but  M.  Stcdjrpan  <Ud  bb 
best  to  work  in  harmony  with  it,  realizing  that  under  the 
existing  law  another  dissolution  could  but  lead  to  a  like  result, 
and  shrinking  from  the  only  alternative — ^an  alteration  ol  the  law 
by  a  ci^p  d'&at,  a  course  which  could  only  be  justified  00  the  plea 
of  extreme  necessity.  On  the  r9th  of  March  he  laid  before  the 
House  his  programme  of  reforms,  which  included  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  peasants  from  the  control  of  the  communes  and  the 
handing  over  to  them  of  the  crown  lands  and  imperial  estates. 
The  majority,  however,  refused  to  be  reconciled.  The  abohtioa 
of  the  field  courts  martial  was  demanded;  on  the  13th  of  A{Ri 
a  bill  for  the  expropriation  of  landlords  was  carried  hy  a  two- 
thirds  majority/  and  the  30th  the  Army  Bill  would  have  bees 
Iflttt  but  for'the  Polish  vote.  The  crisis  came  with  the  discovery 
of  a.  treasonable  plot  for  the  subornation  of  Ihe  army,  in  wliich 
many  Socialist  members  of  Ihe  Duma  were  involved.  On  the 
14th  of  June  Stolypin's  proposal  for  the  arrest  of  x6  members  and 
the  indictment  of  55  was  shelved  by  being  referred  to  a  uMnmlktee. 
The  excuse  for  which  the  government  had  been  waiting 
was  thus  provided,  and  two  days  later  the  Duma  was 
dissolved.  An  imperial  ukoM  fixed  the  new  elections 
for  the  X4th  of  September,  and  tHe  meeting  of  the  ^ 
third  Duma  for  the.Z4th  of  November;  at  the  same 
time,  in  violation  of  the  October  manifesto,  the  electoral  law 
was  altered,  so  as  to  secure  a  representation  at  once  more 
Russian  and  more  conservative.  The  non-Russian  frontier 
provinces  (okrainas)  had  even  before  been  under-repiescnted 
(one  member  for  every  350,000  inhabitants,  as  against  one  for 
every  250,000  m.the  central  provinces) ;  the  members  returned  by 
Poland,  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia  were  now  reduced  from  Sg  to 
39,  those  from  the  Central  Asian  steppes  (23)  were  swept  away 
altogether;  the  total  number  of  deputies  was  reduced  from  524 
to  442.  Even  more  drastic  were  the  changes  in  the  electoral 
machinery,  by  far  the  most  complicated  in  Europe,  established 
by  the  law  of  1905.*    This  was  based  on  the  principle  of  indirect 

*  Of  this  M*  Chaalcs  remarks  that  tt  would  have  jbeea  a  frRilo> 
tionary  act  even  in  republican  France. 

*  They  were  condemned  in  1907  to  three  months*  impriaoaiBeni 
and  loss  of  dvil  rights. 

'  This  was  reversed,  oiT  the  8th  of  June,  by  238  votes  to  191. 
after  a  patient  exposition  by  M.  Stolypin  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  plenty  of  land  in  Russia  for  the  peasants  without  any  attack 
on  private  property. 

*  The  electoral  law  ooven  107  octavo  pages. 
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election,  through  a  series  of  electoral  colleges.  It  was  a  simple 
matter  to  manipulate  these  so  as  to  throw  the  effective  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  propertied  classes  without  ostensibly 
nm  depriving  any  one  of  the  vote.^    The  result  was  that 

<*<ntf  in  the  third  Duma,  which  met  on  the  1 5th  of  November 
'*""'  1907,  the  conservative  Right  preponderated  as  much 
as  the  Left  had  done  in  its  two  predecessors.  Its  prerident, 
M.  Khomiakov,  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Union 
of  17  October/'  but  even  the  Octobrista  formed  but  a  third  of 
the  House  and  were  compelled  to  act  with  the  reactionaries 
of  the  Right;  and  the  vice-president,  Prince  Vdkonsky,  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  of  the  Russian  People. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  Duma  was  faiiiy  representative  of  the 
changed  temper  of  the  Russian  people,  disillusioned  and  weary 
of  anarchy.  The  government  had  done  wisely  in  obscuring 
the  passion  for  democratic  ideals  by  an  appeal  to  Russian 
chauvinism,  an  appeal  soon  to  bear  fruit  in  disimiting  the 
revolutionary  parties.  The  congress  of  umstoosj  hitherto  the 
focus  of  liberalism,  had  petitioned  the  government,  before  the 
opening  of  the  third  Duma,  to  take  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  order.  The  authorities  began  to  exhibit  something  of  their 
old  spirit.  M.  Dubrovin,  president  of  the  Union  of  the  Russian 
People  and  organizer  of  pogrimSt  having  written  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  tsar  on  the  occasion  of  the  coup  d'itatt  received 
a  gradous  reply;  the  hideous  reign  of  terror  of  the  "  Black 
Hundred  "  in  Odessa  did  not  prevent  the  Grand-duke  Constan- 
tine  from  accepting  the  badge  of  membership  of  the  Union. 
The  ordinary  laws,  too,  had  been  suspended;  the  fining  and 
confiscation  of  newspapers  had  been  resumed,  and  the  "  Cadets  " 
had  been  forbidden  to  hold  a^  congress.  All  this,  however, 
did  not  argue  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
revert  to  the  autocratic  status  quo.  M.  Stolypin  indeed  defended 
the  coup  d'itat  in  the  Duma  on  the  grotmd  that  the  autocrat 
had  merely  altered  what  the  autocrat  had  originally  granted; 
but,  while  laying  stress  on  the  necessity  for  restoring  order  in 
the  body  politic,  he  announced  a  long  programme  of  reforms, 
including  agrarian  measures,  reform  of  local  government  and 
its  extension  in  the  frontier  provinces,  and  state  insurance  of 
workmen.  The  most  far-reaching  of  these  reforms,  carried  in 
the  fixst  session  of  the  third  Duma,  was  the  partial  abolition 
of  the  communal  and  family  ownership  of  land,  which  involved 
the  establishment  of  a  class  of  true  peasant-proprietors.*  Be- 
sides this,  the  Duma  had  passed  before  its  adjournment  on  the 
38th  of  October  1908  much  useful  legislation,  some  300  bills  in 
all,  including  two  for  the  building  of  important  railways  on  the 
Amur  and  in  Siberia.  Nor  had  it  exhibited  by  any  means 
a  wholly  docUe  q>irit.  On  the  7th  of  June,  for  instance,  M. 
Guchkov  attacked  the  maladministration  in  the  navy,  pointing 
out  that  no  reforms  were  possible  so  long  as  grand-dukes  were 
at  the  head  of  its  departments.  The  Duma  endorsed  this  all 
but  unanimously,  and  as  the  residt  the  Grand-dukes  Peter  and 
Scrgius  resigned  their  posts  of  inspector-general  of  Engineers 
and  Ordnance  respectively,  and  the  Graxul-duke  Nicholas  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  of  National  Defence.  A  year 
later  the  Duma  again  came  into  collision  with  the  government 
in  a  matter  highly  illuminating  of  the  struggle  between  the 
ancient  traditions  and  the  new  ideas  in  Russia.  On  the 
14th  of  June  1909  a  bill  was  passed  removing  the  disabilities 
hitherto  attaching  to  some  15,000,000  of  Old  BeUevers.  In  spite 
of  strenuous  government  opposition,  inspired  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  amendments  were  carried  allowing  dissi- 
dent ministers  to  assume  ecclesiastical  titles  and  to  preach,  and 
permitting  Christians  to  join  non-Christian  religions  or  even  to 
describe  themselves  as  unbelievers.  Thus  a  step  forward  was  made 
in  securing  the  freedom  of  conscience  proclaimed  in  the  October 
manifesto  and  denounced  by  a  synod  of  Orthodox  bishops  at  Kiev 
in  1908,  though  the  rights  granted  by  the  Duma  were  seriously 
curtailed  in  the  Imperial  Council,  and  have  been  largely 
rendered  a  dead  letter  by  the  action  of  the  administration. 

*  See  above,  Cotemment  and  Administration. 

*  The   law  establishing  individual  peasant-proprietonfaip  was 
passed  on  December  21st. 


Meanwhile  the  pan-Russian  movement  had  been  gaining 
apace.  At  first  it  had  seemed  that  the  new  birth  of  Russia 
would  lead  to  a  revival  of  pan-Slavism,  directed  not,  /ieo-siar 
as  in  the  middle  of  the  Z9th  century,  against  Austria  madprna* 
but  against,  Germany.  In  May  1908  a  deputation  of  Rntiam 
the  Slav  members  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrat  paid  a  ''**T' 
ceremonial  visit  to  the  Duma  at  St  Petersburg,  and  in  ""^ 
this  "  neo-Slav  "  demonstration  M.  Dmowski,  leader  of  the  Polish 
party  in  the  Duma,  took  part.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  situation  was  completely  altered,  a  result  due  to  the  grow- 
ing anti-Polish  feeling  in  the  Duma  and,  more  especially,  to  the 
support  given  by  the  Austrian  Slavs  to  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  This  event  caused  the  utmost  excitement  in 
Russia;  the  crown  prince  of  Servia,  who  arrived  in  St  Peters- 
burg on  the  28th  of  October  to  ask  for  the  armed  assistance  of 
the  tsar,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  classes  of  the 
people;  and,  though  armed  intervention  was  impossible,  M. 
Isvolsky  took  the  lead  in  thfe  abortive  demand  for  a  European 
conference  (see  Eukope:  History).  Neo-Slav  dreams  were  now 
rq>laced  by  a  passionate  desire  to  consolidate  the  Russian 
empire  on  a  purely  Russian  basis.  Even  the  remnant  of  the 
"  Cadets "  had  by  this  time  renounced  their  sympathy  with 
Polish  a^irations,  and  in  the  matter  of  Finland  the  Duma 
proved  itself  even  more  imperial  than  the  emperor  himself. 
The  Tinnish  question  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Finland: 
History).  Here  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  as  illustrating  the 
changed  temper  of  the  Russian  national  assembly,  n^Dmmm 
that  the  Russian  majority  of  the  Duma  indudeid  o^ 
among  the  imperial  questions  in  Finland  which  the  '^'■'■■^ 
Finnidi  diet  ought  to  refer  to  the  imperial  legislature  not 
only  all  military  matters — as  the  tsar  demanded  (Rescript 
of  October  14)— but  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  Russian 
language  in  the  grand-duchy,  the  prindples  of  the  Finnish 
administration,  police,  justice,  education,  formation  of  business 
companies  and  of  assodations,  public  meetings,  the  press,  the 
customs  tariff,  the  monetary  system,  means  of  communication, 
and  the  pilot  and  lighthouse  system.  The  old  tendency  illus- 
trated by  (he  outcome  of  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848 
was  once  more  in  evidence — the  tendency  of  merely  artificial 
theories  of  democratic  liberty  to  succumb  to  the  immemorial 
instinct  of  race  and  race  ascendancy. 

As  an  international  foree  Russia  had  been,  of  course,  all  but 
completely  crippled  by  the  outcome  of  the  Japanese  War  and 
the  subsequent  revolution.  Her  recovery,  however,  imtar^ 
revealed  the  immense  reserves  of  her  strength.  On  aonomal 
the  30th  of  July  1907  she  signed  a  convention  with  'J^SuIta. 
Japan  of  mutual  respect  for  treaty  and  territorial  * 
rights,  and  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  China.  On  the  3zst 
of  August  of  the  same  year  the  long  period  of  mutual 
suspidon  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  was  dosed  by 
a  convention  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  all  questions  Ukely 
to  disturb  the  relations  of  the  two  Powers  in  Asia  generally, 
induding  the  demarcation  of  Persia  into  spheres  of  influence 
(see  Peasu:  History).  This  new  entente  with  Great  Britain, 
cemented  by  a  visit  paid  by  King  Edward  VII.  to  the  tsar  at 
Reval  on  the  9th  June  1908,  hdped  to  knit  dose  once  more  the 
loosened  alliance  with  France,  and  so  to  preserve  the  threatened 
balance  of  Europe.  That  in  the  work  of  restoring  its  military 
position  the  Russian  government  had  the  support  of  the  Russian 
parliament  was  proved  by  a  subsidy  of  £11,000,000  voted  by  the 
Duma,  on  the  30th  of  December  1909,  for  the  spedal  service  of 
the  reorganization  and  redistribution  of  the  army   (W.  A.  P.) 

Bibliography. — ^The  history  of  Russia,  especially  that  of  the  last 
few  years,  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  vast  number  of  works,  of 
very  varying  authority,  in  many  languages.  In  Russia  itself  the 
first  great  history  of  the  Russian  empire  was  that  of  N  M.  Karamzin 
(la  vols.,  St  Petersburs,  1818;^;  French  translation,  11  vols., 
1819-26),  which,  though  reactionary  in  tone  and  largely  super- 
seded, remains  a  classic  The  next  monumental  history  of  Russia, 
that  of  Sergei  Mikhailovich  Solovicv  ^29  vols.,  Moscow,  1863-7^), 
marks  the  enormous  advance  made  since  Karamzin's  day  in  his- 
torical method  and  research.  Soloviev's  history,  from  the  nriiest 
times  to  17741  is  based  throughout  on  original  investigation  of 
sources,  and  therefore,  though  inferior  to  Karamzin's  work_at 
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literature,  !i  incomparably  niperior  to  !t  in  authority.  Of  other 
works  It  is  only  pottible  to  give  a  classified  selection.  Jn  general, 
the  reader  must  be  warned  that  most  Russian  works  on  nistory, 
especially  those  dealing  with  recent  years,  are  inspired  by  a  violent 
party  bias — the  inevitable  result  of  the  conflict  of  diametrically 
opposed  political  ideals, — and  this  quality  is  shared  by  not  a  few 
foreign  books  about  Russia. 

Sources. — ^See  Sienldewicz,  RtcutU  de  docwtnenis.  rdaHfs  d  la 
Russie,  1S02-1842  (1852};  Soloviev,  Riusian  Historical  Writers 
(Pisateti  russkoe  ist.  in  collected  works,  vol.  xviii.  sqq.);  Nikolai 
Ivanovich  Kostomarov  (161 7-1885),  professor  of  history  at  Kiev 
and  St  Petersburg,  whose  monographs  and  researches.are  collected 
in  his  Sobranye  sockinenye  (collected  works,  21  vols.,  St  Petersburg, 
1903-6):  V.  Burtscv  and  S.  M.  Kravchinski,  Za  sto  lyet,  1800- 
lago.  Documents  relating  to  the  political  and  sodal  movements  in 
Russia  (London,  1607).  There  is  a  French  translation  by  L.  Leger 
(Paris.  1884),  of  the  chronicle  of  Nestor,  the  main  source  lor 
early  Russian  history.  The  publications  oif  the  Imperial  Russian 
Historical  Society  of  St  Petersburg,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
100  vols.,  are  of  great  value.  For  diplomatic  history,  see  F.  F. 
de  Martens,  Recuetl  des  traitis  condus  tar  la  Rtissie  aoec  les  puis- 
sances  itranthres  (St  Petersbui]g,  from  1878  still  incomplete),  which 
contains  valuable  historical  mtroductions-  based  on  unpublished 
s<Mirces;  A.  N.  Rambaud,  Recueil  des  instructions  aux  amoassadeurs 
de  Fnuue,  vols.  viiL  and  tx.,  Russie,  1657-1793  (Pftris,  1890). 
■  General  Works. — In  addition  to  those  pf  Karamzin  and  Soloviev, 
already  mentioned,  see  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  The  Pupils  of  Peter  the 
Great  .  .  .  1^97-1740  (Westminster,  18^7):  The  Daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great  ,  .  .  A  History  of  Russian  Diplomacy  under  the  Empress 


Eliaabeth  Petroma,  2741-1762  (1899);  The  First  Romanovs,  161J- 
7725  (190O;  K.  N.  Bestuzhev-Riumin,  Russkaya  istoriya  (2  vols.*, 
St  Petersburg,  1872),  especially  for  internal  history  and  social 
life;  A.  BrOckner,  Gfsch.  Russlands  .  .  ,  bis  sum  Tode  Peters  des 
Grossen  (Ck>tha,  1896);  Gaston  Cr6hange,  Histoire  de  la  Russie 
depuis  la  mart  de  Paul  I.  (Pans,  1882;  2nd  ed.  extended  to  1^4, 
ibid.  1896):  T.  von  Bemhardi;  GesckickU  Russlands  .  .  .  1814-1831 
(3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1868-78);  J.  W.  A.  von  Eckardt,  Russland  tor 
und  nock  dem  Kriege  (1879;  Eng.  trans.  1880);  N.  Flerovski,. 
Three  Political  Systems:  Nicholas  I.,  Alexander  II.,  Alexander  III. 
(Russ.,  Geneva^  1897;  Orm.  transl.,  Berlin,  1898);  V.  Kluchevski, 
Kurs  russkoe  utoriy  (1904-8)^  A.   KIdnschmidt,   Drei  Jahrhun- 

'  \)\  A.  Krausse, 

Russia  (Story 
,  .,  ,    f  Russia  (New 

York,  1902) ;  HI  H.  Munro,  Rise  of  the  Russian  Empire  (Boston, 
1900);  F.  Neuburger,  Russland  unter  Kaiser  Alexander  III. 
(Berlin,  1895);  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Early  Russian  History— 1613 
(1874);  A.  N.  Rambaud,  Histoire  de  la  Russie  (Puis.  1878;  new 
ed.  1900;  Enf(.  transl.  oif  1st  ed.  by  L.  B.  Lang,  2  vols.,  1879); 
Tlieodor  Schiemann,  Russland,  Pcien  und  Livhnd  bis  tm  xvti. 
Jakrhundert  (2  vols.,  in  Oncken's  AUeemeine  Gesch.,  Berlin,  1886- 
87).  Gesch,  Russlands  unter  Kaiser  ffikolaus  I.  (vol.  i.,  "  Kaiser 
Alexander  I.  und  die  Ergebnisse  seiner  Lebensarbcit."  Berlin, 
1904,  voL  ii.  1908),  with  appendices  giving  many  unpublished 
documents;  J.  H.  Schnitzler,  Gesch.  des  Russisehen  Reichs  (Leipzig. 
1874);  F.  H.  Skrine,  The  Expansion  of  Russia,  1815-1900  ((Jam- 
bndge,  1903);  V.  L.  P.  Thomsen.  The  Relation  between  Ancxent 
Russia  and  Scandinaoia  and  the  Origin  of  the  R$usian  Slate  (London, 
1^77):  the  series  of  works  by  K.  Waliszewski  under  the  general 
titl^  ol'Les  Origines  de  la  Russie  modeme:  L'Hiritage  de  Pierre  le 
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the  papacy,  see  T.  Picrling,  Russu  et  le  Satnt-Sikge,  1417-1758 
(4  vols.,  1896-1907).  The  only  history  of  Little  Russia  is  that  in 
Russian  by  D.  N.  Bantysh-Kamensia  (Moscow,  1842).  Of  the 
numerous  books  on  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement,  betides 
those  of  "  Stepniak,"  Kropotkin,  and  other  revolutionary  writers, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  C.  A.  de  Amaud,  The  New' Era 
*n  Russia  (Washington,  1890);  E.  von  der  Brilggen.  Das  heutige 
Russland  (Eng.  trans.  "  Russia  of  To-day,"  1904) ;  G.  Dragc, 
Russian  Affairs  (New  York,  1904) ;  P.  N.  Miliukov,  La  Crise  russe 


The  Russian  RevMulionary  movement  (London.  1905). 

Economic  Works. — Georges  Alfassa,  La  Crise  agraire  en  Russte 
(Puis,  1905);  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulicu,  L'Empire  des  Tsars  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1882-88;  Eng.  trans..  1896),  an  admirable  account,  partly 
historical,  partly  based  00  personal  observation  of  the  government, 
religion  and  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  Russia;  Combes 
de  Lestrade.  La  Russie  iconomique  et  sociale  (Paris,  1896); 
"  Nikolai "  (pseudonym  of  Daniclson),  Histoire  des  dhdoppement 
iconomique  de  la  Russie  depuis  V abolition  du  servage  (Paris,  1899). 

Law  and  Constitution. — A.  Chaslcs,  Le  Parlement  russe  (Paris, 

a  10);  H.  D.  Edwards,  Das  Staatsrecht  Russlands  (vol.  iv.  of 
arquardsen's  Handbuch  des  dffentlichen  Rechts,  Freiburg,  1888); 
S.  N.  Harper;  The  New  ElectoralLaw  for  Ike  Russian  Duma  (Chicago, 
1906);   J*    Kapnist,    Code  d' organisation  judiciaire  russe   (Paris, 


1893);  V. .  Kluchovski,  Boyarskaya  Dmrna  (1882).  an  neeomat  ef 
the  Doyars'  4uma  from  the  loth  to  the  17th  century;  Maksim  M. 
Kovalevsky,  Modern  Customs  and  Ancient  Laws  of  Russia  (London. 
1891);  Max  von  Ottingen.  Abriss  des  russisehen  Staatsreciis  (1899); 
F.  de  Rocca,  LesAssemblis  dans  la  Rsissie  anciewue;  Zemakii 


Sehors  (1899):  L.  Z.  Slonimsky,  PoliL  entsiMopyediya  (t.  1.  1907), 
compiled  from  the  Liberal  standpoint. 

Tnere  is  a  fuller  bibliography  of  Rucnan  history  in  vol.  xvu. 
of  the  Historians'  History  of  the  World  ("  Times  "  ed..  1907).  which 
also  includes  considerable  extracts  from  Russian  works  not  cfae- 
where  translated.  Many  additional  works  will  be  found  sx, 
"  Russia  "  in  the  Subject  Index  of  the  London  Library  (1909). 

(WrA.P.) 

RUSSIAN  LANOUAOE.  For  the  cbancterisUcs  which  ths 
special  branch  of  the  Slavonic  family  shares  with  the  rest,  for 
a  table  showing  the  Russian  alphabet  and  the  tratnslitcratio«is 
of  it  used  in  this  and  in  other  (nOn-linguistic)  articles  of  the 
Encyclopaedia^  and  for  the  points  which  distinguish  Rossiaa 
alike  from  the  Southern  (Balkan)  and  from  the  Nortfa-U'estcni 
(Polish,  Cech,  &c.)  branches  of  Slavonic,  see  Slavs.  These 
latter  points,  fidly  treated  under  corresponding  sections  of  the 
article  Slavs,  are  here  summarized: — 

I.  Proto-Slavonic  (Proto-SL)  half  vbwels  A  and  f  have  dis- 
ai^>eared  as  such:  A  (i),  thouj^  still  written  at  the  ends  of 
words,  is  mute;  it  serves  but  to  show  that  the  foregoing  era- 
sonant  is  "hard."  See  V.  below  for  "hard"  and  "soft" 
(denoted  by  0  consonants,  not  the  "hard  "«■  sard,  fnucu, 
"soft  ""-sonant,  media  of  Eng.  usage.  Where  a  vowd  was 
indispensable  to  help  out  a  group  of  consonants,  H  has  beta 
replaced  by  0  or  e,  but  these  vowels  sometimes  appear  vrithod 
such  justificatiMi  (e.;.  ogora^  Lat.  isnis)\  i  wb^  so  needed 
becomes  e,  otherwise  it  disappears  or  else  leaves  a  trace  in  the 
**  softness  "  of  the  preceding  consonant,  in  which  case  it  is  stiB 
written:  Old  Slavonic  (O.S.),  sHnU,  "sleep";  dissi,  "day"*; 
R.  Sana  (A  mute),  den{{d'en'). 

II.  Proto-SL  y  survives  in  R.  and  Polish.  The  sound  is 
a  "  high-mized-narrow  •', "  pronounced  with  the  lips  as  for  i  aad 
the  tongue  as  for  11,  not  unlike  Eng.  y  in  "  rhythm."  After 
labials  there  is  a  distinct  w  sound  before  the  \owtL  After 
gutturals  it  has  become  t. 

III.  Treatment  of  Liquids:  retention  of  /  instead  of  the  f  of 
N.W.  Slav.;  retention  as  in  Polish  of  hard  /  (between  I  and  v, 
not  unlike  Eng.  /  in  "  milk,"  "  people  ");  helping  out  of  sooaat 
r  and  /  by  a  vowel  put  in  before  the  r  or  /;  espedally  the  so- 
called  full  vocalism  by  which,  e.g.  Proto-Sl.  *gordA,  **  tovu." 
became  R.  gorod&f  O.S.  gradH,  Polish,  grdd;  Proto-SL  ^mdks, 
"  milk,"  R.  moloko,  O.S.  mUko,  Polish,  mUko. 

IV.  Proto-Sl.  nasals:  ^.  (Fr.  on),  became  R.  «;  f  (Fr.ai\ 
R.  'a,ja:  O.S.  PqU,  "  way  ";  Pftt,  "  five,"  R.  putf,  p'aiL 

V.  Softening  (Palatalization,  &c):  Proto-Sl.  tj,  dj  gave  R.  ^ 
i,  Proto-Sl.  *nitja,  "candle";  •mcdja,  "boundary";  JL 
svOa,  m'Oa.  Proto-SL  pj,  bj,  v/',  mj  gave  R.  and  S.  Slav.  pi.  tl, 
vl,  ml,  e.g^ R.  s*  emfai  Polish,  ziemia,  "  land."  Before  Protc-i^ 
soft  vowels  e,  /,  f,  t,  i  consonants  were  affected,  the  tongue  bes; 
raised  in  anticipation  of  the  narrow  vowel, and  10  not  rmV'Tg » 
clean  a  contact  with  the  palate.  Then  what  amounted  to  1 
newj  developed  in  R.,  as  i  became  practically  >;  e  and  i  (oag.  i' 
came  to  sound  as  je,  f  as  ja  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  a&d 
all  together  with  t  began  very  much  to  soften  the  precedi=f 
consonant  in  literary  R.;  however,  this  new/  never  broke  do«^ 
the  consonant  into  a  palatalized  sibilant  or  affricate,  though  it 
had  this  effect  in  White  Russian  (Wh.  R.)  and  Polish. 

The  result  is  that  almost  every  consonant  in  Russian  can  be 
pronounced  "hard"  or  "soft,"  a  distinction  which  is  wj 
difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  make,  as  his  tendency  Is  to  oii-erdo 
the  softness  and  pronounce  a  full  j  after  the  consonant  inslcxd 
of  the  palatal  element  melting  into  it.  This  is  encounged  hy 
the  alphabetic  system  by  which  the  letters  e  (i),  K>,  ji,  stand  Ux 
je,  ju,  ja  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  but  after  a  coosoaarl 
merely  indicate  that  the  consonant  is  soft,  the  vowd  being  tbe 
same  as  in  3,  y,  a  (e,  u,  a),  e.g.  r  m.  stands  for  f^  rather  thsa 
for  t-ja.  A  soft  consonant  in  its  turn  narrows  the  vowd  before 
it,  e.g.  the  yowd  mjdi,  "  fir,"  is  like  a  in  "  Yale  ";  that  injUi* 

*  marks  a  hypothetical  fono 
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"  ate,"  like  eih  "  yell ":  e  and  i  (I)  are  now  indistinguiabable, 
except  that  accented  e  before  a  haird  consonant  has  a  tendency 
to  be  pronounced  Jo,  e.g.  /  d&f "  of  villages,"  is  pronounced  /  ol, 
but  Sim', "  sat/'  ^  el:  9  ^^jo  is  sometimea  denoted  by  & 

VI.  Great  Russian  has  kept  g  where  Little  Russian  (Lit.  R.) 
and  Wh.  R.,  like  Cech  and  High  Sorb,  now  have  k. 

VIL  A  q>ecially  Russian  point  is  that  Proto-SL  je  and  ju 
beginning  a  word,  appear  in  R.  as  0  and  u\  O.S.  jedinU/' one  " 
julro,  "  morning,"  R.  odinA,  vtro, 

Vni.  Russian  has  lost  the  distinctions  of  quantity  which 
survive  in  Cech  and  S.  Slav.,  but  its  accent  is  free  as  in  S.  Slav. 
The  accent  is  extremely  capridous,  often  falling  differently  in 
different  cases  of  the  same  noun,  or  persons  of  the  same  tense, 
also  it  is  an  expiratory  accent,  so  strong  that  the  unaccented 
syllables  are  much  durred  over  and  their  vowels  dulled.  In 
learning  Russian  it  is  therefore  most  important  to  pay  great 
attention  to  the  accent,  and  at  first  to  read  accented  texts. 

The  above  phonetic  peculiarities  have  marked  Russian  as  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  it.  In  the  earliest  documents  it  appears 
with  an  apparatus  of  grammatical  forms  practically  identical 
with  that  ascribed  to  primitive  Slavom'c.  The  history  of  the 
language  is  not  so  much  that  of  its  phonetic  decay  as  that  of  its 
morphological  simplification  and  syntactic  development.  The 
tracing  of  this  process  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
O.S.  was  the  ecdesiastical  an(J^  literary  language  until  the  17th 
century,  and  though  in.  the  end  the  O.S.  texts  suffer  modifica- 
tions, producing  the  Russian  form  of  durch  Slavonic,  it  is 
only  by  acddent  that  the  Russian  forms  ai^>ear  in  them. 
Russian  is  better  represented  in  additions  made  by  the  scribe, 
as  in  the  colophon  of  the  Ostromir  gospd  (a.d.  1056/57),  the 
oldest  dated  O.S.  MS.  In  a  certain  number  of  legal  documents 
dating  from  the  12th  century  onwards  Russian  forms  definitdy 
predominate,  but  the  subject-matter  is  too  limited  to  offer  mudi 
maleriaL 

Borr<wings. — ^The  effect  of  the  Church  language  upon  Russian 
has  been*  very  strong,  comparable  to  that  of  Latin  upon  French 
or  English:  O.S.  forms  of  words  and  suf&xes,  betrayed  by 
their  phonetic  peculiarities  though  pronounced  more  or  less 
d  la  russe^  have  in  some  cases  ousted  the  native  forms,  in  other 
cases  the  two  exist  side  by  side;  the  Slav,  form  gennally  has. 
the  more  dignified  or  metaphorical,  the  Russian  the  simpler 
and  more  direct  sense:  even  some  of  the  grammatical  termina- 
tions (e.g.  pres.  part,  act.;  certain  forms  of  the  adj.,  &c.)  are 
Slavonic;  but  speakers  are  quite  imconsdous  of  using  any- 
thing that  is  not  Russian  (see  S.  Bulif,  Church  Slavonic  EleMenis 
in  Modern  Russian,  St  P.,  1893),  and  not  till  the  x8th  century 
did  even  grammarians  understand  the  difference.  Less 
important  dements  have  been  the  Tatar  which  gave  names  for 
many  Oriental  things  such  as  weapons,  jewels,  stu&,  garments 
and  some  terms  concerned  with  government,  and  the  Polish, 
which  during  the  17th  century  supplied  many  terms  needed 
to  express  European  things  and  ideas.  In  the  x8th  century 
such  importations  were  made  from  Latin  and  aU  the  Western 
European  languages,  in  Peter's  time  mostly  from  Qerman  and 
Dutch  (for  nautical  terms,  English  supplied  some),  in  Catherine's 
rather  from  French,  which  had  i>ecome  the  language  of  the 
aristocracy.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  xQth  century 
modem  Russian  found  itself  and  discarded  superfluous  Slavonic 
and  European  borrowings  alike.  Since  then  fresh  loan-words 
have  mostly  belonged  to  the  international  quasi-Greek  ter- 
minology, thotigh  like  German  R.  sometimes  prders  analogous 
compounds  made  from  its  own  roots. 

Literary  Russian  as  spoken  by  educated  people  throughout 
the  empire  is  the  Moscow  dialect  (see  bdow)  modified  by  these 
influences.  It  is  still  a  highly  inflected  language,  comparable 
In  that  respect  rather  to  Latin  and  Greek  than  to  the  languages 
of  western  Europe,  though  during  historic  time  it  has  lost 
many  of  the  grammatical  forms  whose  full  devdopment  we 
can  study  in  O.S.,  and  whose  presence  we  can  assert  in  the  scanty 
remains  of  Old  R.  This  process  has  relieved  it  of  the  dual 
number,  save  for  certain  survivals;  in  the  nouns,  of  the 
vocative  case  (save  for  certain  ecdesiastical  forms),  and  many 


of  the  distinctions  between  the  declensions,  especially  in  the 
plural,  the  oblique  cases  of  the  simple,  and  the  more  cumbrous 
forms  of  the  compound,  adjective;  in  the  verbs,  of  the  supine, 
the  imt>erfect,  the  aorist  and  the  conditional  (now  reduced 
to  a  partide);  but  this  simplification  leaves  it  with  six  cases, 
Nom.,  Ace.,  Gen.,  Dat.,  Instrumental  and  Locative,  three 
genders,  three  substantival  declensions,  -a,  -o,  -«',  and  traces 
of  -M  and  consonantal  stems,  a  special  pronominal  declension 
with  many  tricky  forms,  an  adjective  which  takes  its  place 
between  diem,  and  a  system  of  numerals  in  which  a  com- 
promise between  grammar  and  logic  has  produced  a  kind  of 
maxe.  The  forms  of  the  verb  are  easier,  as  only  the  present 
indie. iias  three  persons,  the  imperat.  has  but  the  and,  and  the 
past  is  a  participle,  which,  having  discarded  the  copula,  dis- 
tinguishes only  gender  and  number.  The  infinitive  and  four 
participles  offer  no  special  difficulty,  but  the  gerundives 
or  verbal  adverbs,  from  the  old  masc.  nom.  sing.,  are 
troublesome.  The  curious  mechanism  by  which  these  few 
verbal  forms  are  by  means  of  the  aspects  made  to  express 
most  of  our  tenses  and  other  shades  of  meaning  of  which  even 
English  is  incapable,  is  briefly  explained  imder  Slavs.  On  the 
whole  the  syntax  is  simple,  the  periods  which  imitatbn  of 
Latin  and  German  once  brought  into  fashion  having  given  place 
to  the  shorter  sentences  of  French  and  English  models. 

Such  a  language,  thous^  less  difikult  than  it  is  generally 
supposed,  is  learned  much  better  if  some  preliminary  study  is 
devoted  to  the  acddence,  before  the  student  launches  out  into 
conversation,  as  otherwise  the  habit  may  be  acquired  of  dis- 
regarding the  terminations  and  speaking  very  incorrectly. 

Dialects. — Russian  dialects  fall  into  two  main  divisions^ 
Great  (Velikorusskij),  including  White  (Bflorusskij)  Russian, 
and  Little  Russian  (Mabrusskij).  The  latter  is  spoken  in  a 
belt  reaching  from  Galicia  and  the  Northern  Carpathians  (see. 
RxTTHENiANs)  through  Podolia  and  Volhynia  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Kiev,  Chemfgov,  I^oltiva,  Khirkov  and  the  southern 
part  of  Vor6nezh  to  the  Don  and  the  Kub&n  upon  which  the 
Dnipr  Cossacks  were  settled.  To  the  south  of  this  belt  in  "  New 
Russia  "  the  population  is  much  mixed,  but  Little  Russians  on 
the  whole  predominate.  In  all  there  must  be  about  30^000,000 
Little  Russians. 

The  Great  Russian  division  indudes  all  other  Russian 
speakers— the  main  body  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  Little 
Russians,  the  settlers  in  Siberia,  the  Caucasus  and  along  the 
southern  coast,  the  educated  classes,  officials  and  many  town»* 
men  throughout  the  empire,  probably  not  less  than  70,000,000 
speakers  exdusive  of  White  Russians.  On  the  whole  it  is  very 
conservative,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  vast  extent,  is  wonder- 
fully uniform.  It  falls  into  two  main  dialect  groups — the 
northern  or  0  group  and  the  southern  or  a  group.  The  line 
between  them  runs  roughly  E.S.E.  from  Pskov  to  the  Oka  and 
then  eastwards  to  the  Urals.  The  northern  group  is  the  more 
conservative  and  pronounces  vciy  nearly  according  to  the 
spelling,  unaccented  0  remaining  o,  but  0  is  in  general  rather 
like.M,  while  e  before  hard  consonants  is  apt  to  be  jo  and  before 
soft  consonants  i.  The  southern  part  of  this  group,  compris- 
ing, most  of  the  governments  of  Vladimir  and  Yarosl&vl  with 
adjoining  parts  of  Tver  and  Kostromi,  are  alone  free  from  a 
further  peculiarity,  a  tendency  to  mix  up  c  and  i  which  can  be 
traced  in  the  andent  dociunents  of  N6vgorod  and  has  spread 
with  the  N6vgorod  colonists  across  the  whole  of  N.  Rus»a  to  the 
Urals  and  Siberia.  These  distant  dialects  have  adopted  many 
words  from  the  Ugro-Finnish  natives.  The  southern  or  a  group 
of  dialects  pronounces  unaccented  0,  e  and  even  »'  as  a  or  ja; 
with  this  goes  a  tendency  to  pronounce  ;  as  A,  and  to  mix  up  u 
and  V.  The  Moscow  dialect,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
literary  language,  and  White  Russian,  are  both  best  classed  with 
the  a  dialect. 

The  Moscow  dialect  really  covers  a  very  small  area,  not  even 
the  whole  of  the  government  of  Moscow,  but  political  causes 
have  made  it  the  language  of  the  governing  daisses  and  hence 
of  literature.  It  is  a  border  dialect,  having  the  southern  pro- 
nunciation of  unaccented  0  as.a^  but  in  the  70  for  accented  e 
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before  a  hard  consonant  it  is  akin  to  the  North  and  it  has  also 
kept  the  northern  pronunciation  of  g  instead  of  the  southern  k. 
So  too  unaccented  e  sounds  like  i  or  ji. 

While  Russian,  in  the  governments  of  Vitfbsk,  MohilCv  and 
Minsk,  and  adjoining  parts  of  Pskov,  Smolensk,  Chernigov  and 
Vllna  (some  10,000,000  speakers),  appears  at  first  so  different' 
from  Great  Russian  that  it  was  long  classed  as  a  separate 
division.  It  was  the  official  language  of  the  Lithuanian  princi- 
pality afterwards  merged  in  Poland  and  hence  was  under  strong 
Polish  influence.  Little  R.  was  under  somewhat  similar  in- 
fluence, so  that  the  two  dialects  have  approximated  in  some 
respects;  but  originally  White  Russian  was  not  much  nearer 
Lit.  R.  than  was  any  other  south  Gt.  R.  dialect.  In  its  main 
characteristic  Wh.  R.  approximates  to  Polish,  but  this  likeness 
goes  deeper  than  the  surface  Polonisms  above  referred  to,  as  it 
falls  into  its  natural  place  in  the  classification  of  Slavonic  lan- 
guages by  the  phenomena  of  "  softening."  Accordingly  I  and  d, 
when  soft  or  before  soft  9,  become  £  and  di,  e.g.  KJllo,  **  body," 
d*ilo,  "  deed,"  m'edv'ldl,  "  bear,"  Wh.  R.  tdo,  dido.m'aiUtdii, 
Polish  ciaio^  dzido,  nitdiwUdi.  Other  special  points  which 
distinguish  Wh.  R.  from  the  other  a  dialects  are  a  tendency  to 
confuse  u  and  9  and  to  pronounce  either  of  them  as  a  w,  the 
same  sound  also  taking  the  place  of  hard  /  clbsmg  a  syllable; 
r  is  always  hard;  /,  a  sound  essentially  non-Slavonic,  appears 
as  ck  or  cAv,  e.g.  ckrancux,  K,francia,  "  a  Frenchman,"  Chfodar, 
R.  Fodor, "  Theodore." 

In  accidence  we  may  note  the  preservation  of  the  vocative; 
of  the  sibilants  before  case  terminations  where  R.  has  restored 
gutturals  by  analogy,  e.g.  locatives  nasi^  rucl,  sasi,  R.  nogl,  ruki, 
sochi,  from  nogd,  "  foot,"  rukd,"  hand,"  wcAd,  "  plough  ";  and 
of  the  3rd  sing.  pres.  ind.  in  £  for  f,  or  without  any  I.  VadalU 
or  if  add  e  for  R.  vedfolti,  "  leads." 

-  On  the  boundary  between  Wh.  R.  and  the  Novgorod  dialect 
the  former  has  the  latter 's  confusion  of  c  and  I, 
;  The  best  account  of  Wh.  R.  is  E.  Karskij,  SkeUk  of  the  Sounds 
and  Forms  of  Wh.  R.  Speech  (Moscow,  x886);  there  is  a  dic- 
tionary by  Nosovi£  (St  P.,  1875).  Bexsonov,  Wh,  R,  Songs 
(Moscow,  187 1),  and  P.  V.  Schdn  in  a  whole  series  of  publica- 
tions give  good  specimens  of  the  dialect. 

The  Little  Russian  dialect  claims  to  be  a  literary  language; 
it  has  established  this  claim  in  Galida  (see  Ruthenians),  but 
its  use  as  such  is  much  restricted  ia  Russia. .  The  Little  Russians 
differ  from  the  Great  Russians  not  only  in  Unguage  but  in 
physical  type,  customs,  domestic  architecture  and  folk-lore; 
but  though  Russophobes  have  tried  to  prove  that  this  is  due 
to  the  Finnish  element  in  the  Great  Russians,  it  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated, and  the  Little  Russians,  especially  the  descendants  of 
the  Cossacks,  have  no  small  Tatar  clement  in  them.  For  the  last 
three  centuries  they  have  been  under  strong  Polish  influence, 
and  this  has  had  great  effect  upon  the  vocabulary  but  not  much 
on  phonetics  or  morphology.  Little  Russian  is  divided  into 
three  main  groups  of  dialects:  those  of  Hungary,  which  show  an 
approximation  to  Slovak;  those  of  Galida,  which  rather  recall 
Polish;  and  those  of  the  Ukrain  and  other  districts  in  Russia, 
which  gradually  shade  into  South  Great  Russian  and  White  R., 
though  the  love  of  the  sound  a  is  noticeably  absent.  Little 
Russian  is  rather  characterized  by  itadsm;  for  original  y  and 
original  t  have  coincided  in  a  sound  between  i  and  y  not  tmlike 
the  Eng.  short  «',  and  original  J,  also  e  and  even  0  after  having 
been  lengthened  in  compensation  for  lost  semi-vowels  are  now 
represented  by  i. 

Further,  Little  Russian  has  reduced  the  common  Russian 
softening,  only  keeping  it  before  a  and  0  and  t  for  I  and  0,  and 
hardening  the  consonant  before  e  and  original  i»  In  common 
with  Wh.  R.  it  has  h  for  g,  a  vocative  case,  gutturals  made 
sibilant  before  t  (for  0  in  oblique  cases,  3rd  sing,  without  the  t, 
ist  plur.  in  -mo  and  -me  instead  of  mH,  nn  for  nj,  U  for  Ij,  U  for  /;, 
w  for  tf ,  V  and  hard  /,  but  all  these  occur  more  or  less  throughout 
S.  Russian  and  only  tend  to  a  superficial  resemblance. 

These  phonetic  peculiarities  are  not  universal,  but  the  present 
of  the  narrowed  I,  e  and  0  is  suffident  to  mark  a  dialect  as  Little 
Ruseiao.    The  Russian  alphabet  is  modified  for  Little  Russian 


use  as  r^h  and  hence  r^^g;  c  is  used  for  the  e  which  does  aot 
soften  the  preceding  vowd,  n  for  the  thick  and  i  for  the  pfmc  L 
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RUSSIAN  UTBRATURB.  To  get  a  dear  idea  off  Rossaa 
literature,  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  ns  to  divide  it  into 
Oral  and  written.  The  first 'of  these  sections  indodes  the 
interesting  6y/t»y,  or  "  tales  of  old  time,"  aa  the  wofd  may  be 
translated,  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  great  ntimbcn,  as 
they  have  been  sung  by  wandering  minstrels  all  over  the  coaatij. 
The  scholars  who  have  given  thdr  attention  to  these  canpoai> 
tions  have  made  the  fc41owing  division  of  them  into  cydes: 
(x)  that  of  the  older  heroes;  (3)  that' of  Vladimir,  pdncc  d 
Kiev;  (3)  that  of  Novgorod;  (4)  that  of  Moscow;  (5)  that  of 
the  Cossacks;  (6)  that  of  Peter  the  Great;  (7)  the 
modem  period.  These  poemsi  if  they  may  be  so 
styled,  are  not  in  rhyme;  the  ear  is  satisfied  with 
a  certain  cadence  which  is  observed  throui^hout.  For  a 
long  time  they  were  ne^ected,  and  the  collectioa  of  th^ 
began  only  towards  the  condusion  of  the  zyth  centary. 
The  style  of  Russian  literattire  which  prevailed  frocn  tk 
time  of  Lomonosov  was  wholly  based  upon  the  French  « 
pseudo-dassical  school.  It  was,  therefore,  hardly  Ukdy  that 
these  peasant  songs  would  attract  attention.  But  whes  tk 
gospd  of  romanticism  was  preached  and  the  Hisimy  at 
Karamzin  appeared,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  c^lcr*'— 
of  all  the  remains  of  popular  literature.  In  1804  appeared 
a  volume  based  upon  those  which  had  been  gathered  together 
by  Cyril  or  Kirsha  Danilov,  a  Cossack,  at  the  beginniBg  oi 
the  x8th  century.  They  were  received  with  much  entfaosasSf 
and  a  tecond  edition  was  published  in  181&  In  the  foUovi^ 
year  there  appeared  at  Ldpzig  a  translation  of  many  of  these 
pieces  into  German,  in  consequence  of  whidi  they  hcasx 
known  much  more  widely.  This  little  book  of  160  pages  a 
important  because  the  originals  of  some  of  the  byiisty  tiaashref 
in  it  are  now  lost  Since  that  time  large  collections  of  these  pocrs 
have  been  published,  edited  by  Rybnikov,Hilferdxng,SrcznevsL7r 
Avenarius  and  others. 

These  curi9us  productions  have  aU  the  characteristics  d 
popular  poetry  in  the  endless  repetitions  of  certain  ooavcntiaeil 
phrases — ^the  "  green  wine,"  "  the  bright  sun  "  (applied  to  t 
hero)t  **  the  damp  earth  "  and  othexs.  The  heroes  of  the  £sc 
cycle  are  monstrous  beings,  and  seem  to  be  merdy  impersoeifics- 
tions  of  the  powers  of  nature;  such  are  Vciga  Vse^vid, 
Mikula  Selianinovich  and  Sviatogor.  They  are  called  tk 
bogatyri  starshie.  Sometimes  we  have  the  guuits  of  the  mooatss, 
as  Sviatogor,  and  the  serpent  Gorinich,  the  root  of  part  of  bad 
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names  being  gara  (mountain).  The  seipent  Gorinich  lives  in 
caves,  and  hu  the  caxe  of  the  precious  metals.  Sometimes 
animal  natures  are  mixed  up  with  them,  as  smei-bogaiyr,  who 
unites  the  qualities  of  the  serpent  and  the  giant,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Tugarin  Zmievich.  There  is  the  Pagan  Idol 
(Idolistcke  Poganskoe),  a  great  glutton,  and  Nightingale  the 
Robber  {Saicvey  Rasboinik),  who  terrifies  travellers  and  lives 
in  a  nest  built  upon  six  oaks. 

In  the  second  cycle  the  legends  group  themselves  round  the 
celebrated  Prince  Vladimir  of  Kiev.  The  chief  hero  is  Ilya 
Muromets,  who  performs  prodigies  of  valour,  and  is  of  gigantic 
stature  and  superhtmian  strength.  The  cyde  of  Novgorod 
deals  with  the  stories  of  Vasilii  Buslaevich  and  Sadko,  the  rich 
merchant.  The  fourth  cycle  deals  with  the  autocracy;  already 
Moscow  has  become  the  capital  of  the  future  empire.  We  are 
told  of  the  taking  of  Kazan,  of  the  conquest  of  Siberia  by 
Yermak,  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  his  confidant  Maliuta  Skur- 
latovich.  It  is  observable  that  in  the  popular  tradition  Ivan 
is  not  spoken  of  with  any  hatred.  As  early  as  161 9  some  of 
these  byliny  were  committed  to  writing  by  Richard  James, 
an  Oxford  graduate  who  was  in  Russia  as  chaplain  of  the 
embassy.  The  most  pathetic  is  that  relating  to  the  unfortunate 
Xenia,  the  daughter  of  Boris  Godunov.  Yermak,  the  conqueror 
of  Siberia,  forms  the  subject  of  a  very  spirited  lay,  and  there  is 
another  on  the  death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Considering  the 
relation  in  which  she  stood  to  the  Russians,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  Marina,  the  wife  of  the  false  Demetrius,  appears  as  a 
magidan.  Many  spirited  poems  are  consecrated  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  Stenka  Razin,  the  bold  robber  of  the  Volga,  who  was 
for  a  long  time  a  popular  hero.  The  cyde  of  Peter  the  Great 
is  a  very  interesting  one.  We  have  songs  in  abundance  on  the 
achievements  of  the  tsar,  as  the  taking  of  Azov  in  1696.  There 
is  also  a  poem  on 'the  execution  of  the  streUsy,  and  another 
on  the  death  of  Peter.  In  the  more  modem  period  there  are 
many  songs  on  Napoleon.  The  Cossack  songs,  written  in  the 
Little  Russian  language,  dwell  upon  the  glories  of  the  uch,  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  from  the  invasions  of  the  Turks  and 
Mongols,  the  exploits  of  the  Haidamaks  and,  lastly,  the  fall  of 
the  Cossack  republic.  Besides  these,  the  Russians  can  boast 
of  large  collections  of  religious  poems,  many  of  them  containing 
very  curious  legends.  In  them  we  have  a  complete  store  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  rich  fidd  may  be  found  here  for 
the  study  of  comparative  mythology  and  folk-lore.  Many  of 
them  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  some  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Midrash.  Some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  have  been  collected  by  Beszonov.  Besides  the  byliny  or 
legendary  poems,  the  Russians  have  large  collections  of  skazki 
or  folk-taleS|  which  have  been  gathered  together  by  Sakharov, 
Afanasiev  and  others.  They  also  are  full  of  valuable  materials 
for  the  study  of  comparative  mythology. 

Leaving,  the  populu*  and  oral  literature,  we  come  to  what 
has  b^en  committed  to  writing.  The  earliest  specimen  of 
Bmrihtt  Russian,  properly  so  called,  must  be  considered  the 
wHuta  Ostromir  Codex,  written  by  the  diak  Gregory  at  the 
JMcrBtfww.  ojder  of  Ostromir,  the  posadnik  or  governor  of  Novgo- 
rod. This  is  a  Russian  recension  of  the  Slavonic  Gospels,  of  the 
date  I056-S7.  Of  the  year  1073  we  have  the  Itbomik  or  "  Mis- 
cellany "  of  Sviatoslav.  It  was  written  by  John  the  diak  or 
deacon  for  that  prince,  and  is  a  kind  of  Russian  encyclopaedia, 
drawn  from  Greek  sources.  The  date  is  X076.  The  style  is 
praised  by  Buslaev  as  clear  and  simple.  The  next  monument 
of  the  language  is  the  Discourse  concerning  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  by  Hilarion,  metropolitan  of  Kiev.  In  this  work 
there  is  a  panegyric  on  Prince  Vladimir  of  Kiev,  the  hero  of  so 
much  of  the  Russian  popular  poetry.  Other  writers  are  Theo- 
dosius,  a  monk  of  the  Pestcherskiy  cloister,  who  wrote  on  the 
Latin  faith  and  some  Pouchenia  or  "  Instructions, "  and  Luke 
Zhidiata,  bishop  of  Novgorod,  who  has  left  us  a  curious  Discourse 
to  the  Brethren.  From  the  writings  of  Theodosius  we  see  that 
many  pagan  habits  were  still  in  vogue  among  the  people.  He 
finds  fault  with  them  for  allowing  these  to  continue,  and  also 
for  their  drunkenness;  nor  do  the  monks  escape  his  censures 


ZUdiata  writes  in  a  more  vernacular  style  than  many  of 
his  contemporaries;  he  eschews  the  declamatory  tone  of  the 
Byzantine  authors. 

With  the  so-called  Ckronick  of  Nestor  {q.v.)  begins  the  long 
series  of  the  Russian  annalists.  There  is  a  regular  catena  of 
these  chronides,  extending  with  only  two  breaks  AaatOKiM 
to  the  time  of  Alexis  Mikhailovich,  the  father  of  Peter  «»tf 
the  Great.  Besides  the  work  attributed  to  Nestor,  *»*^*'* 
we  have  chronides  of  Novgorod,  Kiev,  Volhynia  and  many 
others.  Every  town  of  any  importance  could  boast  of  its 
annalists,  Pskov  and  Suzdal  among  others.  In  some  respects 
these  compilations,  the  productions  of  monks  in  their  doisters, 
remind  us  of  the  AngUhSaxon  Chronicle,  dry  details  alternating 
with  here  and  there  a  picturesque  inddent;  and  many  of 
these  annals  abound  with  the  quaintest  stories.  There  are 
also  works  of  early  travellers,  as  the  igumen  Daniel,  who  visited 
the  Holy  Land  at  the  end  of  the  nth  and  beginning  of  the  12th 
century.  A  later  traveller  was  Athanasius  Nikitin,  a  merchant 
of  Tver,  who  visited  India  in  1470.  He  has  left  a  record  of  his 
adventures,  which  has  been  translated  into  English  and  pub- 
lished for  the  Hakluyt  Sodety.  Later  also  is  the  account  written 
by  the  two  merchants,  Korobeinikov  and  Grekov.  They  were 
sent  with  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  entreat  the 
monks  to  pray  without  ceasing  for  the  soul  of  the  son  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  whom  his  father  had  killed.  A  curious  monument 
of  old  Slavonic  times  is  the  Pouchenie  ("  Instruction  "),  written 
by  Vladimir  Monomakh  for  the  benefit  of  his  sons.  This  com- 
position is  generally  found  inserted  in  the  Chronicle  of  Nestor; 
it  gives  a  quaint  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  a  Slavonic  prince. 

In  the  X  2th  century  we  have  the  sermons  of  Cyril,  the  bishop 
of  Turov,  which  are  attempts  to  imitate  in  Russian  the  florid 
Byzantine  style.  In  his  sermon  on  Holy  Week, 
Christianity  is  represented  under  the  form  of  spring, 
Paganism  and  Judaism  under  that  of  winter,  and  eyii 
thoughts  are  spoken  of  as  boisterous  winds.  And  here  may 
be  mentioned  the  many  lives  of  the  saints  and  the  Fathers  to  be 
found  in  early  Russian  literature.  Some  of  these  have  been 
edited  by  Count  Bezborodko  in  his  Pametniki  Starinnoy  Russkoy 
Literatury  ("  Memorials  of  Ancient  Russian  Literature  ")• 

We  now  come  to  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  Prince  Igor, 
which  is  a  kind  of  bylina  in  prose,  and  narrates  the  expedi- 
tion of  Igor,  prince  of  Novgorod-Severskiy,  against  the  . 
Polovtzes.  The  manuscript  was  at  one  time  preserved  '^igo^ 
in  a  monastery  at  Yaroslavl,  but  was  burnt  in  the  great 
fire  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1812.  Luckily  the  story  had  been 
edited  (after  a  fashion)  by  Count  Musin-Pushkin,  and  a  tran- 
script was  also  found  among  the  papers  of  the  empress  Catherine. 
The  original  was  seen  by  several  men  of  letters  in  Russia,  Karam- 
zin  among  the  number.  There  is  a  mixture  of  Christian  and 
heathen  aUusions,  but  there  are  parallels  to  this  style  of  writing 
in  such  a  piece  as  the  "  Discourse  of  a  Lover  of  Christ  and 
Advocate  of  the  True  Faith,  "  from  which  an  extract  has  been 
given  by  Buslacv  in  his  Chrestomathy.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
poetical  spirit  in  the  story  of  Igor,  and  the  metaphors  are 
frequently  very  vigorous.  Mention  is  made  in  it  of  another  bard 
named  Boyan,  but  none  of  his  inspirations  have  come  down 
to  us.  A  strange  legend  is  that  of  the  tsar  Solomon  and 
Kitovras,  but  the  story  occiurs  in  the  popular  litcrat  ures  otbtr 
of  many  countries.  Some  similar  productions  among  t  he 
Russians  are  merely  adaptations  of  old  Bulgar  an  tales, 
espedally  the  so-called  apocryphal  writings.  The  Zadonstchina 
is  a  sort  of  prose  poem  much  in  the  style  of  the  "  Story  of  Igor,  " 
and  the  resemblance  of  the  latter  to  this  piece  and  to  many 
other  of  the  skaxania  included  in  or  attached  to  the  Russian 
chronicle,  furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  its  genuineness, 
llie  account  of  the  battle  of  the  "  Field  of  Woodcocks, "  which 
was  gained  by  Dmitri  Donskoy  over  the  Mongols  in  1380,  has 
come  down  in  three  important  versions.  The  first  bears  the 
title  "  Story  of  the  Fight  of  the  Prince  Dmitri  Ivanovich  with 
Mamai ";  it  is  rather  meagre  in  details  but  full  of  expressions 
showing  the  patriotism  of  the  writer.  The  second  version  is 
more  complete  in  its  historical  details,  but  still  is  not  without 
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anachronisms.  The  tliiixl  is  altogether  poetical.  The  Poviesi  « 
Drakule  ("  Story  of  Drakula ")  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
relating  to  a  cruel  prince  of  Walachia  who  lived  in  the  xsth 
century.  (See  Ruicanu,  History.)  Several  of  the  t>arbarities 
described  in  it  have  also  been  assigned  to  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

The  early  Russian  laws  present  many  features  of  interest,  such 
as  the  Russkaya  Pravda  of  Yaroslav,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
chronicle  of  Novgorod;  the  date  is  between  xoi8  and 
1054.  The  laws  show  Russia  at  that  time  to  have 
been  in  civilization  quite  on  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  Europe.  But  the  evil,  influence  of  the  Mongols  was 
soon  to  make  itself  felt.  The  next  important  code  is 
the  Sudebnik  of  Ivan  III.,  the  date  of  which  is  1497; 
this  was  followed  by  that  of  Ivan  IV.  of  the  year  1550,  in 
which  we  have  a  republlcatbn  by  the  tsar  of  his  grand- 
father's laws,  with  additions.  In  the  time  of  this  emperor 
also  was  issued  the  Stoglao  (1551),  a  body  of  ecclesiastical 
regulations.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Ulathenie  or 
"Ordinance"  of  the  tsar  Alexis.  This  abounds  with  enact- 
ments of  sanguinary  punishment:  women  are  buried  alive 
for  murdering  their  husbands;  torture  is  recognized  as  a 
means  of  procuring  evidence;  and  the  knout  and  mutilation 
are  mentioned  on  almost  every  page.  Some  of  the  penalties 
are  whimsical:  for  instance,  the  man  who  uses  tobacco  is  to 
have  his  nose  cut  oS;  this  was  altered  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who  himself  practised  the  habit  and  encouraged  it  in  others. 

In  1553  a  printing  press  was  established  at  Moscow, 
and  in  1564  the  first  book  was  printed,  an  *'  Apostol,"  as  it 
latnduc  is  called,  i.e.  a  book  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
tiomot  and  the  Epistles.  The  printers  were  Ivan  Feodorov 
prttiV'  and  Peter  Timoficiev;  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  former.  As  early  as  1548  Ivan  had 
invited  printers  to  Russia,  but  they  were  detained  •  on  their 
journey.  Feodorov  and  his  companions  were  soon,  however, 
compelled  to  leave  Russia,  and  iound  a  protector  in  Sigismund 
III.  The  cause  appears  to  have  been  the  enmity  of  the  copyists 
of  books,  who  succeeded  in  drawing  over  to  their  side  the  more 
fanatical  priests.  The  first  Slavonic  Bible  was  printed  at 
Ostrog  in  Volhynia  in  1581.  Another  press,  however,  was 
soon  established  at  Moscow;  up  to  1600  sixteen  books  had 
been  issued  there. 

A  curious  work  of  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  is  the 
Domoslroy,  or  "  Book  of  Household  Management,"  which  is 
Ttm9  0/  said  to  have  been  written,  by  the  monk  Sylvester. 
ivaa  tiM  This  priest  was  at  one  time  very  influential  with 
rcmiMv.  Ivan,  but  ultimately  was  banished  to  the  Solovetskoy 
monastery  on  the  White  Sea.  The  woric  was  originally  intended 
by  Sylvester  for  his  son  Anthemius  and  his  daughter-in-law 
Pelagia,  but  it  soon  became  very  popular.  We  have  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  Russia  of  the  time,  urith  all  its  barbarisms  and 
ignorance.  We  see  the  unbounded  authority  of  the  husband 
in  his  own  household:  he  may  inflict  personal  chastisement 
upon  his  wife;  and  her  chief  duty  lies  in  ministering  to  his 
wants.  To  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  must  also  be  assigned 
the  Chetii'MinH  or  "Book  of  Monthly  Readings,"  con- 
taining extracts  from  the  Greek  fathers,  arranged  for  every 
day  of  the  week.  The  work  was  compiled  by  the  metropolitan 
Macarius,  and  was  the  labour  of  twelve  years.  An  important 
writer  of  the  same  period  was  Prince  Andrew  Kurbskiy,  de- 
scended from  the  sovereigns  of  Yaroslavl,  who  was  bom  about 
1528.  In  his  early  days  Kurbskiy  saw  a  great  deal  of  service, 
having  fought  at  Kazan  and  in  Livonia.  But  he  quarrelled 
with  Ivan,  who  had  begun  to  persecute  the  followers  of  Sylvester 
and  Adashev,  and  fled  to  Lithuania  in  1563,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  Sigismund  Augustus.  From  his  retreat  he 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  Ivan,  in  which  he  reproached 
him  for  his  many  cruelties.  Ivan  in  his  answer  declared  that  he 
was  quite  justified  in  taking  the  lives  of  his  slaves  if  he  thought 
it  right  to  do  so.  Kurbskiy  died  in  exile  in  1 583.  He  also  wrote 
a  life  of  Ivan,  but  Besiuzhev  Riumin  thinks  that  his  hatred 
of  Ivan  led  him  to  exaggerate,  and  he  regrets  that  Karamzin 
should  have  followed  him  so  closely.    Besides  the  answers  of 


Ivan  to  Kurbskiy,  there  is  his  letter  to  Cosmas  and  tbe  bnther* 
hood  of  the  CyriUian  monastery  on  the  White  Lake  (Bielo  OEcre), 
in  which  he  reproaches  them  for  the  seU-induIgent  lives  they 
are  leading.  Other  works  of  the  i6th  century  are  the  Siepemicya 
Kniga,  or  "  Book  of  Degrees  "  (or  "  Pedigrees  "),  in  wfakh  his- 
torical events  are  grouped  under  the  reigns  of  the  grand-dukes, 
whose  pedigrees  are  also  given;  and  the  Lift  of  ike  Tsar  Fcodor 
Ivanomck  (1584-98),  written  by  the  patriarch  Job. 

To  the  beginning  of  the  xyth  century  belongs  the  Chramognfk 
of  Sergius  Kubasov  of  Tobolsk.  His  work  extends  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  accession  of  Michael 
Romanov,  and  contains  interesting  accounts  of  sudi 
of  the  members  of  the  Russian  royal  family  as  Kubasov 
had  himself  seen.  Something  of  the  same  kind  most  have 
been  the  journal  of  Prince  Mstislavskiy,  whidi  be  sbowvd  the 
English  ambassador  Jerome  Horsey,  but  whidi  is  now  lost.^ 

To  the  time  of  the  first  Romaiwvs  belongs  tbe  stoey  iA  the 
siege  of  Azov,  a  prose  poem,  which  tells  us,  in  an  infUffd  style, 
how  in  1637  a  body  of-  Cosvicks  triumphantly  tepefied  the 
attacks  of  the  Turks.  There  is  also  an  acooimt  d  tbe  sacge  <rf 
the  Troitza  monastery  by  the  Poles  during  tbe  **  Smntnof 
Vremya,"  or  Period  of  Troubles,  as  it  b  called — that  whkh 
deals  with  the  adventures  of  the  false  Demetrius  and  tbe  Poiisk 
invasion  which  followed.  But  all  these  are  suipasKd  hy  the 
work  on  Russia  of  Gregory  Karpov  Kotoshikhin.  He 
served  in  the  ambassador's  oflBce  (posoUkiy  priiaz), 
and  when  called  upon  to  give  information  against 
his  colleagues  fled  to  Poland  about  1664.  Thenoe  be 
into  Sweden  and  wrote  his  account  of  Russia  under 
Mikhailovich  at  the  request  of  Count  Ddagaidie,  tbe  cfaanceOor. 
He  was  executed  in  1667  for  slaying  in  a  quarrd  the  master  of 
the  house  in  which  he  lived.  The  manuscript  was  found  by 
Professor  Soloviev  of  Helsingfors  at  Upsala  and  printed  in  1840. 
The  picture,  which  Kotoshikhin  draws  of  his  native  cnnstiy 
is  a  sad  one,  and  from  his  description,  and  the  facts  we  gather 
from  the  Domostroyf  we  can  reconstruct  the  Old  Ruasia  of  the 
time  before  Peter  the  Great.  Perha^,  as  an  exOe,  KcAoshiklua 
allowed  himself  to  write  too  bitteriy.  A  curioos  wosk  is  tke 
Uriaduik  Sokolnkkia  Puti  ("  Directions  for  Fakoniy  "),  which 
was  written  for  the  use  of  the  emperor  Alexis,  wbo,  lake  many 
Russians  of  old  time,  was  much  addicted  to  this  paM'inf,  Tbe 
Serb,  Yuri  Krzhanich,  who  wrote  in  Russian,  was  the 
first  pan-Slavist,  antidpating  KolUr  by  one  hundred  £uf^ 
and  fifty  years  or  more.  He  wrote  a  critical  Servian 
grammar  (with  comparison  of  the  Russian,  Polish,  Croatiaa 
and  White  Russian),  which  was  edited  from  the  manoscripts  by 
Bodianski  in  1848.  For  his  time  he  had  a  very  good  in^t 
into  Slavonic  i^ilology.  His  pan-Slavism,  however,  sometiaDes 
took  a  form  by  no  means  practicaL  He  went  so  far  as  to  naio- 
tain  that  a  common  Slavonic  language  mig^t  be  made  for  afi 
the  peoples  of  that  race^-an  impossible  project  which  bas  beta 
the  dream  of  many  enthusiasts.  He  was  bai^sbed  to  Sberia, 
and  finished  his  grammar  at  Tobolsk.  He  also  wrote  a  woik 
on  the  Russian  pmpire  in  the  middle  of  the  i7tb  century,  caa- 
pleted  in  1676,  which  was  edited  by  Beszonov  in  i860.  The 
picture  drawn,  as  in  the  corresponding  production  of  Koto- 
shikhin, is  a  very  gloomy  one.  To  this  period  belongs  the  hk 
of  the  patriarch  Nikon  by  Shusherin.  The  struggles  of  Kikoa 
with  the  tsar,  and  his  emendations  of  the  sacred  books,  ^i^ack 
led  to  a  great  schism  in  Russia,  are  well  known.  Tbey  have 
been  made  familiar  to  Englishmen  by  the  eloquent  pages  d 
the  Ute  Dean  Stanley.*  From  this  revision  may  be  dated  the 
rise  of  the  Raskolnlks  (Dissenters)  or  Staro-obriadtsi  >  ^.  ^ 
(those  who  adhere  to  the  old  ritual).  With  Simeon 
Polotzki  (Polotskiy)  (1628-1680)  the  old  period  ol  Raaaaa 

^  Horsey  says:  "  I  read  in  thdr  crontckells  written  and  kepc  m 
aecreat  by  a  epeat  priem  prince  of  that  country  named  Knez  Itu 
Fedorowich  MiatisUMkoie,  who,  owt  of  his  love  and  favour.  im]»rted 
unto  me  many  secreats  observed  in  the  memory  and  pfoda  of  lus 
tyme,  which  was  fowencore  yean,  of  the  sute.  natur,  and  ^soravn- 
ment  of  that  comonweelth.  — Bond.  Rustia  at  Ikg  Qmst  tif  Ae 
Sixteenth  Century  (Hakluyt  Society,  1856).' 

'  Ltctwa  on  tkt  Easlom  Church, 


(KinuJj 


BtcnMn    BU^    be    detei.      He    m,     tDta 

Feodor,  Bon  of  Alexis,  uid  miy  be  uid  to  have 

duce  ibe  culluii  of  the  Wot  ioto  Rusii.  u  I 

■t  Kiev,  tben  ■  ponion  o!  Foliih  lenitoiy. 

to  MoKov  About  1664.     He  wrote  religioiu  wot 

Vitry,  "  Tbe  GaiUnd  of  Fiith  "),  uid  composed 

reUgioiu  diomu    (T*i   Prtdiipl   Sm,   Htbuckediaiio',   &c 

He  has  left  iu  wme  droll  venes  od  the  tsar'i  new  peUce 

KolomeiulEoe,  which  oic  very  cuiioui  doggereL    The  utiEd 

bons  that  roared,  moved  their  eyes,  and  wallted  e^iecial 

delighted  him.    There  does  not  aeem  to  he  any  gnund  foe  tbe 

tbe  sister  of  Peter  tbe  Gnat,  was  acquainted  with  French,  and 
UansUted  tome  of  the  plays  of  Motijie. 

And  DOW  all  things  wtre  to  be  changed,     Ruvia  ms 
adopt  tbe  fotnis  of  liiciature  in  use  m  the  West.    One  of 
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chief  bctpcTs  of  P 
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f"*™  tbe  people  Rls  Feofane  (Theophones)  Frocopovic 
*•**  (1681-1736),  «mhor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Regulations 
and  soaie  playt,  «bo  advocated  the  cause  of  idenc 
the  old  school  wjs  defended  by  Stephen  Yavoiskiy  {ifisa-i7Ji 
whoM  Rtck  tj  Failk  vas  Hiitlcn  to  lefute  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists.  Another  remarkable  writer  of  the  tiroes  of  Peter 
the  Great  was  Pososhkov  [h.  1673),  a  peasant  by  binh,  who 
produced  a  valuable  work  on  Paerrly  and  Rkia.  Antiokh 
Kantcmir  C170S-1744),  ion  of  a  formet  hospodar  of  Moldavia, 
wrote  some  clever  satires  still  read;  they  are  imitaled  from 
Boileau.  He  also  translated  parts  of  Horace.  Beside)  his 
satires,  he  pubUshed  veisions  of  Fontcnelle's  rlurolilt  da 
Uaiides  and  the  histories  of  Justin  and  Cornelius  Ncpos.  He 
was  for  aome  time  Russian  ambassador  at  the  courts  of  London 
1^^^  wid  P»ri>-  But  more  celebrated  than  these  men  was 
J^""*     Michael  Lomonoiov  (j».).    He  was  an  indefatigable 

writer  of  verse  and  pro«e,  and  has  lell  od 
didactic 

•as  the  aallioe  of  *  RmdaD  bUtory 
Itempc  in  that  field.  He  wu  di*- 
r  Aurakhan,  v>  eovcmor,  in  1750. 
idd  tilt  alter  Ids  death.  Thenhad 

, jebiKhilkov.enlittHltheWaiTiTW 

■n  UiUaJ.    Batll  Tiediakoviki  (I703^I7«9)  w» 

had  Trediakoviki  pointed  out  to  him  as  one  of  the  moftt  promiiing 
boys  of  the  Khml  there.  Whereupon,  havirg  quntioned  him,  the 
tsar  eaid.  ivflh  truly  prophetic  iuiKhl.  "  A  busy  worker,  bjt  master 
of  nothing."  Kia  Tdtmailaia,  a  poem  in  which  he  venilied  the 
TSUmafiH  of  Ffaelea.  drew  upon  bim  the  deriHon  gl  ilie  win  <^ 
the  tim&  He  had  fRqaeally  to  endure  the  rough  horse-play  of  the 
couitien,  tor  the  powiaa  oFa  llleiary  man  at  that  time  in  Ruuia 
was  not  altogedier  ■  cheerful  one.    Hii  lervicet,  however,  to  the 


..^.^.-.H.  He  It,  perhaps,  best  entitled  »  .«»»»»...«. 
tor  M*  ptayi,  which  are  rhymed,  and  in  Ihe  French  Myle.  His 
DmUri  Samimatna  ("  DenwliiBi  the  Pretender  ")  is  certainly  not 
~.^^,^  without  metil.  Some  of  the  piecee  of  Kniachnin  had 
Zir^  greil  success  in  Ilieir  time,  such  at  TMt  ClulUrbex,  Tit 
"*  Oripnah  and  especially  Tlu  F  ■  '  ' 

almost  forgailcn.      In  1756  Ihe  fine  t 

Russians  had  acted  only  rtligioui  playi, 
Simeon  PoloukL    The  r  '        ■  -    ■     - 


T  Up*to  tin)  time  th, 
■  II.  (1761-96),  herieir  i 


«  planti 


d  Wrgilt. 


lichael 


Kheraskov  {1733-1807) 

KaSmir  in"riBhK«ii  tht^re""no«°'bul  liHte'rMd! 
Hippolitiis  Bqgcunovich  (1743-1S03)  vmie  a  pretly  lyric 
piece.  Dtaktn&t  based  upon  La  Fontaine,  and  tctling  Ihe 
old  Moiy  of  the  loves  o[  Cupid  and  Pndie.  Wih  Ivan 
Khemnitier  bnni  the  long  lin  of  fabulini:  ihii  half- 

abacduteiy.  has  been  very  populaHn  Ruiu.   Khemnitier 


r 

r 

c* 

pe- 

a- 

ol**^^ 
braied  poems 

III 

h. 

S'A 

nu  U  Oilitr 

k.        liW    H» 

were         Ldied           s 
ho        iheii 

of  Caher 

Aleia  der 

Bo         ho  ha    ng 

«fM     wmoke^ 

^Zl 

na                   ch       ntT 

nenlly  injured  by 

i^s.    An  eauatly  lad  (Jle  bef 

edw^terV^ichol^ 

laiions  to  have  been  well  acquainied  with  Ihe  Eneliih  poelt. 
Oarov  (1769-1816)  wrote  ajjieat  many  tragedies,  which  n,Htr, 
■ndriiKt.  '  He  occa^nlily  han^lrf'nltiw  wbiects  with  .iicceB, 
>■  in  bis  DmUri  Doiukiiy  (1807]  and  YaKftlk  t«il  Obg  (179B). 
In  Ivan  KHIolI  iq.t.1~(t  RuHian.  found  ^cir  mo«  kTOMIL 
ol  Calherioe,  to  Viiilii  Zhukovskiy  (1783-1851)  ma/p       ^^ 


Ihe  <^inan   IGoethe',  Schiliet,  liiilaad 


1  the  ifoAdMumbi.  0 


inguages.    The  IIM  was  traot- 
.  .  .  .  ..ich, -ho  wa.  fazniliar     ^..^^ 

with  much  ikilt.    Conilanline  Baliushtov  (i787-iBSS>       a^ 


He  bai  I 


^vtty  original  lyrics,  and  st 

Engliih.    iniDnE    others    Bu 
became  *  crip^e  and  blind, 
cheeriiiE  and  Bympalhellc  lin 
be  readwith  pleasure. 
Pushkin  found  a  succoioi 


nder  Gribwedov  (179s-     ZT^ 
le  writer  of  one  of  thnr     *"' 

rTrntieve^^iliT "Crier  out  of 
,8)  wa.  author  of  Kline      ^^^^^ 

''t    rsUor'l    Saturday    JVifU.     He 

from  Pushkin,  which  will  always 

1  Michael  Lennontov  (g.*-),  who 
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has  left  us  many  exquinte  lyrics.  A  genuine  bard  of  the  people, 
and  one  of  their  most  truly  national  authors,  was  Alexis 
Koltsov  (1800-1843),  the  son  of  a  tallow  merchant  of 
Voronezh.  He  has  left  us  a  few  exquisite  lyrics,  which 
KoKMor,  gj^  iQ  Y^  found  in  all  the  collections  of  Russian  poetry. 
He  died  of  consumption  after  a  protracted  illness.  Another  poet 
who  mucti  resembled  Roltsov  was  Ivan  Nikitin  (1826- 
"**'■•  1861),  bom  in  the  same  town.  Voronezh.  His  best 
poem  was  Kulak.  Nikitin,  to  support  his  relations,  was  obliged 
to  keep  an  inn,  this  he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  changje  for  the 
more  congenial  occupation  of  a  bookseller.  The  novel  in  Russia 
has  had  its  cultivators  in  Zagoskin  and  Lazhechnikov,  who  imitated 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  romances 
of  Zagoskin  was  Yun  MUosUtvshv,  a  tale  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Poles  from  Russia  in  1612.  The  book  may  even  yet  be 
read  with  interest  it  gives  a  very  spirited  picture  of  the  times; 
unfortunatelv,  a  gloss  is  put  upon  the  barbarity  of  the  manners 
of  the  pcrioa.  Among  the  better  known  productions  of  Lazhech- 
nikov are  The  Heretic  and  The  Palace  of  lu.  A  flashy  but  now 
forgotten  writer  of  novels  was  Thaddeus  Bulgarin  (1789-1850) 
author  of  Ivan  Vyshtgin,  a  work  which  once  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity. 

The  first  Russian  novelist  of  great  and  original  talent  was 
Nicholai  Gogol  (1809-1853)  {q.v.).  In  his  Dead  Soids  he  satirized 
^^1^  all  classes  of  society,  some  of  the  portraits  being  wonder- 
^'VoL  f^iiy  vivid.  Being  a  native  of  Little  Ruana,  he  describes 
its  scenery  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  especially  in  such  stories 
as  the  (M- Fashioned  Householdt  or  in  the  more  powerful  Tarai 
Bulba.  This  last  is  a  highly  wrought  story,  (riving  us  a  (MCture 
of  the  savage  warfare  carried  on  between  the  Cossacks  and  Poles. 
Gogol  was  also  the  author  of  a  good  comedy,  The  Reriser,  wherein 
the  petty  pilferincs  of  Russian  municipal  authorities  are  satirized. 
In  his  Memoirs  oj  a  Madman  and  Portrait^  he  shows  a  weird  and 
fantastic  power  which  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong 
imagination.  The  same  may  be  said  of  The  Cloak,  and  the  curious 
tale  Vii  ("  The  Demon  "),  where  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  Kiev  in 
the  old  days. 

In  the  neld  of  fiction  Gogol  had  various  famous  successors,  con- 
cerning whom  details  will  be  found  in  separate  articles.  It  must 
sufiice  here  to  enumerate  Alexander  Hcrzen  (d.  1869); 
''""i^  Ivan  0>ncharov  (18 13-1891):  Dmitri  Grigorovich  (1832- 
MtwOrts.  isqg),  author  of  The  Ftsherman  and  The  Emigrants; 
Alexis  Pisemskiy  (1823-1900):  Michael  Saltikov  (1836-1889); 
Feodor  Dostoievskiy  (1821-1881);  Alexander  Ostrovskiy  (1823- 
1886);  Feodor  Rieshetnikov  (1841-1871):  Count  A.  Tolstoy 
(1817-1875),  also  famous  as  a  dramatist;  and  greater  than  all  these 
Ivan  Turgeniev  (1819-1883),  and  Count  L.  Tolstoy  (1838-1910), 
the  last  of  whom  ranl»  as  much  more  than  a  man  of  letters. 

In  Vissarion  Belinski  the  Russians  produced  their  best 
critic.  For  thirteen  years  (i834''47)  he  was  the  Aristarchus  of 
Rusdan  literature  ana  exercised  a  nealthy  influence.  In  his  later 
days  he  addressed  a  withering  epistle  to  G<^ol  on  the  newly  adopted 
reactionary  views  of  the  latter. 

Since  the  time  of  Karamdn  the  study  of  Rusman  history  has 
made  great  strides.    He  was  followed  by  Nicholas  Polevoy  (1775- 
1843),  who  wrote  what  he  called  the  History  of  the  Russian 
JJ*^  People  (6  vols.,  1839-33),  but  his  work  was  not  received 

"**■■*  with  much  favour.  Polevoy  was  a  self-educated  man,  the 
son  of  a  Siberian  merchant;  besides  editing  a  well-known  Russian 
journal.  The  Tdegraph  (suppressed  in  1834),  he  was  also  the  author 
of  many  plays,  among  others  a  translation  of  Hamlet.  Since  his 
time,  however,  the  English  dramatist  has  been  produced  in  a'  more 
perfect  dress  by  Kroneberg,  Druzhinin  and  others.  Sergius  Solo- 
viev  (1830- 1 879)  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  Russia  which 
may  be  described  rather  as  a  ouarry  of  materials  for  future  his- 
torians of  Russia  than  an  actual  history.  In  1885  died  N.  Kosto- 
marov,  the  writer  of  many  valuable  monographs,  of  which  those 
on  Bogdan  Khmclnitskiy  and  the  False  Demetrius  deserve  special 
mention.  From  1847  to  185^  Kostomarov,  whose  interest  in  the 
history  of  Little  Russia  and  its  literature  made  him  suspected  of 
(Separatist  views,  wrote  nothing,  having  been  banished  to  Saratov, 
and  forbidden  to  teach  or  pubUsh.  But  after  this  time  his  literary 
activity  bc^n  again,  ana,  besides  separate  works,  the  leading 
Russian  reviews,  such  as  Old  and  New  Russia,  The  Historical 
Messenger,  and  The  Messenger  of  Europe,  contained  many  con- 
tributions from  his  pen  of  the  highest  value.  Constantine  Ravelin 
(18 1 8-1 855)  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  works  on  Russian 
law,  and  Kalatchev' published  a  classical  edition  of  the  old  Russian 
codes.  Ilovaiskiy  and  Gedeonov  attempted  to  upset  the  general 
belief  that  the  founders  of  the  Rusnan  empire  were  Scandinavians. 
A  good  history  of  Russia  (1855)  was  published  by  N.  Ustrialov, 
but  his  most  celebrated  work  was  his  Twarstvovante  Pelra  Velikago 
V*  Reign  of  Peter  the  Great  ") ;  in  this  many  important  documents 
nrst  saw  the  Vif^M,  and  the  arcumstances  of  the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate Alexis  were  made  clear.  Russian  writers  of  history 
have  not  generally  occupied  themselves  with  any  other  subject 
than  that  of  their  own  country,  but  an  exception  may  be  foiind 
In  the  writings  of  Timofci  Granovskiy  (1813-1855),  such  as  AbM 
Sugfr  (1849)  and  Four  Historical  Portraits  (1850).   So  also  Kudriav- 


tsov,  who  died  in  1850,  wrote  on  "  The  Fortunes  of  Italy,  fmoi 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  till  its  RccooKractioa 
by  Charlemagne  "  He  also  wrote  on  "  The  Roman  Women  as 
described  by  Tacitus."  We  may  add  Kareycv.  professor  at  Warsaw, 
who  wrote  on  the  condition  of  the  French  peasantry  before  the 
Revolution.  Other  writers  on  Russian  history  have  been  H. 
Pogodine  (d.  1873),  who  compiled^  History  oi  Russia  HU  the  /■- 
vastoH  of  the  Mongols  (187 1),  and  especially  L  Zabielia.  who- has 
written  a  History  of  Russian  Life  from  ike  mosl  Remote  Times 
(1876),  and  the  Prvoate  Lwes  of  the  Caxrtnas  and  Ctars  (1869  aad 
1873)  and  a  History  of  Moscow.  Leshkov  has  wruten  a  Hussry 
of  Russian  Law  to  the  i8lk  Century,  and  Tchitcherin  a  History  sf 
Pronnctal  Institutions  in  Russia  in  the  lytk  Century  (1856).  To 
these  must  be  added  the  work  of  Zagoskin.  History  of  Lam  tm  tfe 
StaXe  of  Muscooy  (Kazan,  1877).  Professor  Michael  Kovakvikiy,  ol 
the  university  of  Moscow,  vrrote  an  excellent  work  on  Cemmumel 
Land  Tenure,  m  which  he  investigates  the  remains  of  this  custoia 
throughout  the  world.  In  1885  Dubrovin  published  an  excxilent 
history  of  the  revolt  of  Pugachev.  The  valuable  work  by  Alex- 
ander Pypin  (b.  1833)  and  Vladimir  Spasovich,  History  0/  oZessue 
Literatures,  is  the  most  complete  account  of  the  subiect.  and  has 
been  made  more  generally  accesable  by  the  German  translatiea 
of  Pech  N.  Tikhonravov  (i  832-1 893)  wrote  a  Ckrontde  ef  Russieu 
Literature  and  Antiquttus  (^  vols.,  1859-61).  The  History  #/ 
Slavonic  Literature  by  Schafank,  publish^  in  1836,  has  long  l>ecn 
antiquated.  A  history  of  Russian  literature  by  Paul  Polevoy  has 
app^red,  which  has  gone  through  two  ediriona.  The  aoomim  6i 
the  Polish  rebellion  of  186^  by  Berg,  published  in  1873.  which 
gave  many  startling  and  picturesque  episodes  of  the  celebrated 
struggle,  was  withdrawn  from  circulation.  It  appeared  origjaafiy 
in  the  pages  of  the  Russian  magazine  Starina. 

Nicholas  Nekrasov,  who  diixi  in  1877,  left  six  volumes  of  poetry 
which  in  many  respects  remind  us  of  the  writings  of  Crabbe;  tie 
poet  is  of  that  realistic  school  in  which  Russian  authors  - 
so  much  resemble  English.  Another  writer  of  poetry 
deserving  mention  is  Ogariev,  for  a  long  time  the  companion  ia 
exile  of  Herzen  in  England;  many  of  his  compositiotts  appeared 
in  the  Polar  Star  of  tne  latter,  which  contains  the  interesting 
autobiographical  sketches  of  Herzen,  entitled  Byfoc  s  Dtmt  C  The 
Past  and  my  Thoughts").  Apollon  Maikov  (1831-16117)  at  cae 
time  enjoyed  great  popularity  as  a  poet;  he  is  a  kind  oi  link  with 
Pushkin,  of  whose  elegance  (A  versification  be  is  an  imitator. 
Another  poet  of  a  past  generation  was  Prince  Viazemskiy  (1792- 
1878).  Graceful  lyrics  were  written  by  Mei,  Fet  (whose  tuaoe 
would  apparently  prove  Dutch  extraction.  Veth),  Sccbcxbina,  and. 

Soing  a  httle  further  back,  Yazykov,  the  friend  of^  Pushkin,  aixi 
Chomiakov,  celebrated  for  his  Slavophile  propensities.  To  these 
may  be  added  Mdlle  Zhadovskaya.  ueneaiktov,  Podcdinsldy  and 
Tiutchev  Polonskiy  (1830-1898)  contributed  exquisite  lyncs  to 
the  Viestnik  Yevropt. 

Excellent  works  on  subjects  connected  with  Savonic  pliifekYy 
have  been  published  by  Vostokov,  who  edited  the  Ostromir  Codex. 
and  Sreznevskiy  and  Bodianskiy,  who  put  forth  an  edition 
of  the  celebrat«l  codex  used  at  Reims  for  the  coronation 
of  the  French  kings.  After  their  deaths  their  work  was 
carried  on  by  Professor  Grot  (Philological  Inpcstigatieus,  also  masy 
critical  editions  of  Russian  classics).  Budilovich,  prolessor  at  Warsaw, 
Potebnya  of  Kharkov,  and  Baudoin  de  Courtenay,  who,  amos^ 
other  services  to  philology,  has  described  the  Slavonic  <fialrct 
spoken  by  the  Resanians,  a  tribe  living  in  Italy,  in  two  villages 
of  the  Julian  Alps.  The  songs  (bylinv)  of  the  Russians  have  beta 
collected  by  Zakrevskiy,  Rybnikov,  Hilferding,  Barsov  and  others, 
and  their  national  tales  by  Sakharov,  Afanaaev  and  Erkfivcts. 
Kotliarevskiy,  Tereshenko  and  others  have  treated  of  their  cusxcbs 
and  superstitions.  S.  Stanislaus  Mikutskiy,  professor  at  the  um- 
versity  of  Warsaw,  has  published  his  Materials  for  a  DicHemery  el 
the  Roots  of  the  Russian  and  aU  Slcmmic  Dialects,  but  it  rcpttatcc* 
a  somewhat  obsolete  school  of  philology.  The  Early  Rusaaa 
Text  Society  continues  its  useful  labours,  and  has  edited  marir 
interesting  monuments  of  the  older  Slavonic  literature.  Tva 
valuable  codices  have  been  printed  in  Russia,  Zo^apbns  asd 
Marianus,  interesting  versions  of  the  Gospels  in  Palacoslavoric. 
They  were  edited  by  the  learned  Croat  Jagic,  who  occupied  the 
chair  of  Sreznevskiy  in  St  Petersburg.  An  excellent  Tetkoti  Stasr 
Velikorusskago  Yaxtka  ("  Explanatory  Dictionary  oC  the  Great 
Russian  Language  ")  was  compiled  by  Vladimir  UahL  Akxandc; 
Hilferding  published  some  valuable  works  on  ethnolo^  and  phil- 
olog>',  among  others  on  the  Polabs,  an  extinct  Slavonic  tribe  wbo 
once  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The  Russians  have  ooi 
exhibited  many  works  in  the  field  of  classical  or  other  brancha 
of  philology.  Exception,  however,  must  be  made  of  the  stw&s 
of  Tchubinov  in  (Georgian,  Minayev  in  the  Indian  and  Tsveta>cv 
in  the  old  languages  of  Italy. 

In  moral  and  mental  philosophy  the  Russians  have  inoduoed  bat 
few  authors.  We  meet  with  some  good  mathematidans.  Lobachrvskiy 
among  others,  and  in  natural  science  the  publications  of  the  Sockty 
for  Natural  History  at  Moscow  have  attracted  considerable  atteaiioa. 

Recent  Literature. — ^The  death  of  Nekxasov  in  1877  deprived 
Russia  of  her  most  eminent  poet  since  the  days  of  PuaUcsaaad 
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Ik  contributioiu  of  lili  tnai  pnie  Gction,  In  iSas  Apuklitiii, 
ol  miay  jpueful  lyiia,  died;  in  1S97  Apalkin  MmikDV,  ud 
Itcrwardl  Palaaildy.    ThfeK  men  weic  •rdl  known  Ihrotilbant 

.    A  new  KbogI  of  porta  hu  tpnutf  up,  con'-'—  ' "- 

■art  of  tbe  KKiUcd  deadcnti  ind  lymtiDUns. 
e  mentioDed  A.  KotinfiUy;  Ivin  Bunin,  who 
i^ltcnc  tisiuUtioB  of  Looiiellov'i  Hiiwallia;  uM  umMiniae 
nt.  The  lut  of  thoe  lui  given  lo  the  public  levsi]  votuma 
o.  many  oC  which  eibibli  a  ciaceful  inuginutian.  He  hu 
L  luuagful  uualiuic  of  ShelTev,  and  oC  Edoar  AUiD  Poe. 
and  CilderoB.  We  mou  also  mention  V:  BriuoOT  ud 
rheviltiy.  Mme.  Gippiut-hfeiczlikinnbyi  lod  Mme.  Myrrhi 
kaluya.  EHxIlenl  liiitorical  novels  have  bevn  wrilten  ity 
'-'■ivikiy    IMerejkovBky    (o.i.)].     T 

■  ™,J.]io.,JF™'-"''' 

we  turn  to  hiiloTy,  in  which  ihe  Rumani  have  alwayt  <hown 
idcrable  alenl,  wc  can  cite  wniF  really  pnd  work.    We  canoot 

ar  in  the  Rrnsian  Aali^ry  {Russlasya  SlartKi),  the  Hiiloriail 
mpr  (I$limclltikiy  Vtalnii)  and  ottier  journali,  the  name  ol 
h  a  it^^  In,  1897  professor  Bcstuihev-Riumin,  of  the 
crutyoTSt  Pnmbuig.ditd.  He  had  held  his  chair  of  hinoi> 
:  iHi.  Hu  valuable  BUUtry  0/  Kusp-  "■■"  "'—  ~.™.:n  . 
y,  the  &m  volume  and  the  Erst  hi 


ifihiflg    condilion.      Very   ILltle   of    mei 
:  the  peal  trilogy   (1B66-69I  of  Alcii 


'  an  dad.    The  [unoua 


alone  appeared. 
Khool  of  RuHij 

CuUari  {Orktrki  pc  iilnrii  naiil 
Prorenor  BilboHv  wnite  a  HisU 
LifcBjAltxanit,!.    D.  Evamit 

always  enjoyed  a  conuderable  1 
the  KaMcaiimt  a/  Mmt.  Smi 
KtrUuni  llaitiiitr  {Siatmy  1 
Puthlda  appean  hen  before  ub 
everyday  lite.   The  centenary  0.I 


filter^  if  On  Rmtiiui  Churclt,  I     I     < 
.ributKM  to  early  Rmian  hisli: 

a  new  lifht  hai  been  thrown  i 

known  Hvmt,  Maainie  Kovale 

of  hif  EnmHuit  DaJtfmtta  o; 

N.  Roihkov  wnxe  an  importar.  ■   • 

MntanmllitSiilmlliCnlttrj     II  i..i< 

S.  PlatHov  published  a  Hutorj  ■ :,-    /. r'   ' 

^utmtt  sad  SacnUtnlli  C(fU>'         [li  ii  ,li'-  .  n'  r.       r  >. 

ProfcMorBTKIluc'hevskiy.orth.  '■  ■  1'  Ll  M  '  1    ' 

l»aj  I  valuable  book  on  the  F      :  '  1 "  '   .     -  .  > 

of  theemperon wascalkd.and  .    .  '         ':;,'. 

n  XuihaB  Hillary.    Russian  »  ■■-.11 

^nonidov,  formerly  ol  Movo  ,' 

Sttm  Hiutry  c/  Eiitlatid  Ik  ik  1  1       ' 

author,  who  was  called  to  Ov 

»Uic!"ln  fictii^'^^ncw  !.^ic  .'1 

Turgeniev,  Do«oitvikiy  and  ',  I.,     '.    ■  ' ,       ■, 

conuScrabCe  power  in  his  short  -  .n.  ,  '-'  1 1.  .in.  1  ''  .  i.i 
tat.).  Ertel  and  Yasiotkjy  aie  .,1^,  <>l  ^km  iiiltli.  Ih<^  \>! 
Canhin  died  insane  in  lUB. 

A  lew  word!  laun  be  lud  OB  the  UtemuR  of  the  Suiiian  dii 
the  Lmle  and  White  ttuirian.  The  Little  Ruidan  is  rich  in  . 
Ta.fHb  <'*1«>  and  KHin.  Peculiar  Co  them  ii  the  ifnu,  a  1 
i~r"  tivepoeiBwhiiScofretpiindiionianypirticularsiri".  u,,^ 
^jT^r  K""™!  WtM.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  19th 
T^ZTj^  century,  the  UttK  RuBsian  cfuny  have  been  lepealcdly 
S—-.—      edited,  ai  by  Maknnuivkzh  Metlinstly  and  olhert,  and  e  - 

ctaborate  edition  wu  undenabn  trf  DraEomanov  tc 
Anlmovlch.  Juit  aa  the  iyiiyol  the  Great  RuHianiTn  also  Ihs 
dtrny  of  the  Little  Rusdani  admit  ol  cUusillcalion,  and  they  hai 
been  lUvided  by  their  latert  editors  as  follows:  (1)  the  sonn  , 
the  inakint.  tresliog  ol  Ike  early  princes  and  their  follo!^ 
(3)  the  CoMack  period  (XMacbiln)),  ia  whidi  the  Covacki  ai 


in  continual  warfare  with  the  Polish  faiu  and  the  altenii^a 
Jesuits  to  introduce  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  t^)  the 
of  the  Hsidamaks,  who  fonued  the  uudeua  oTlhe  national 
and  piolonaed  the  HruBBle. 

foundation  ol  the  Utile  Ruitian  literature  (written,  ai 
d  10  the  oral)  aai  laid  by  Ivan  KotIiaievsldi>  (1769-1S3S), 
Eravcoty  of  part  of  the  Antid  enjoys  great  popularity  among 


Dnng  tiie  language  or  dialect _.^ 

I  appealed  in  Taras  Sbevchenko.  bom  at  the  village  ol 
he  Eovernment  of  Kiev  in  the  coodition  of  a  hT.    Tl 


than  Shevchenko  the  oU.  daya  ol 
e  listened  to  the  village  traditiona 
H  h^  haft  latthfiLlly  reproduced  them. 

wmaVlKan^^The 


sls 


e  RuHan  language  are 
lia  Markovich}  and  Vuri 
koxona.    Fedkovich,  like 

nog  the  Italian  campaign. 
lescriptiona  of  Ufe  iTlIie 

ural  ^thg  by 

-  Zelechovskiy 


sonK  of 
.y.  Bugej 


,■35 


iiiih  tlw  Mqcptjon  ol  portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  some  lega 

BlBLIOGIAFHT.— A.  I^-pin,  Hillary  d  Run.  Lit.  pn  RuHian); 
Laltil  Kui.  Lil,.  1X46-1891  (inRu'siian.  St  Petenbur^,  I  Sg?);  Caller]! 


St  Pe'leistnirE.  1901);  L.  Wficnei 


HnSSIKIAFAHESB  WAR,  1^104-5.  The  seizure  by  Rus^ 
of  the  Chinese  fonccss  of  Part  Arthur,  vhich  ihe  had  a  fn 
ytais  previously,  m  concert  with  olber  powers,  compelled  Japar 
to  Tclinquish,  was  from  the  Rusuan  point  of  view  the  logica 
oulcomc  of  her  eastward  expansion  and  her  need  for  u  ice.frct 
hiTbour  on  the  Pacific.  The  eitension  of  the  Trana-Eibcrial 
railway  Ihiough  Manchuria  lo  Fort  Aithui  and  a  large  meaeuii 
ol  infiuence  in  Manchuria  followed  eijually  naluially.    But  th< 


Klanchuria,  were  again  and  again  Ihc  subject  0!  Japanese  repn- 
scntationa  at  St  Fclersburg.  and  these  representations  bccama 
morevtgaroui  wben,in  i903,RUHlasceTned  tobeabout  toeiteaJ 
her  Maochurian  policy  into  Korea.  So  leas  than  ten  dnlt  Uotiel 
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were  discussed  in  vain  between  August  1903  and  Februaiy  1904, 
and  finally  negotiations  were  broken  oflf  on  February  5th.* 
Japan  had  already  on  the  4th  decided  to  use  force,  and  her 
military  and  naval  preparations,  unlike  those  of  Russia,  kept 
pace  with  her  diplomacy. 

This  was. in  fact  an  eventuality  which  had  been  foreseen  and 
on  which  the  naval  and  military  policy  of  Japan  had  been  based 
for  ten  years.  She  too  had  her  projects  of  expansion  and 
hegemony,  and  by  the  Chino-Japanese  War  she  had  gained 
a  start  over  her  rival.  The  reply  of  the  Western  powers  was  first 
to  compel  the  victor  to  maintain  the  territorial  integrity  of  China, 
and  then  within  two  years  to  establish  themselves  in  Chinese 
harbours.  From  that  moment  Japanese  policy  was  directed 
towards  establishing  her  own  hegemony  and  meeting  the  advance 
of  Russia  with  a  Jait  accompli.  But  her  armaments  were  not 
then  adequate  to  give  effect  to  a  strong-handed  policy,  so  that 
for  some  years  thereafter  the  government  had  both  to  impose 
heavy  burdens  on  the  people  and  to  pursue  a  foreign  policy  of 
marking  time,  and  endured  the  fiercest  criticism  on  both  counts, 
for  the  idea  of  war  with  Russia  was  as  popular  as  the  taxes 
necessary  to  that  object  were  detested.  But  as  the  army  and 
the  navy  grew  year  by  year,  the  tone  of  Japanese  policy  became 
firmer.  In  1902  her  position  was  strengthened  by  the  alliance 
with  England,  in  1903  her  army,  though  in  the  event  it  proved 
almost  too  small,  was  considered  by  the  military  authorities  as 
sufficiently  numerous  and  well  prepared,  and  the  arguments 
of  the  Japanese  diplomatists  stiffened  with  menaces.  Russia, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  divided  in  policy  and  consequently  in 
military  intentions  and  preparations.  In  some  quarters  the 
force  of  the  new  Japanese  army  was  well  understood,  and 
the  estimates  of  the  balance  of  military  power  formed  by  the 
minister  of  war,  Kuropatkin,  coincided  so  remarkably  witb  the 
facts  that  at  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1903  he  saw  that 
the  moment  had  come  when  the  preponderance  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Japanese.  He  therefore  proposed  to  abandon  Russian 
projects  in  southern  Manchuria  and  the  Port  Arthur  region  and 
to  restore  Port  Arthur  to  China  in  return  for  considerable  con- 
cessions on  the  side  of  Vladivostok.  His  plan  was  accepted, 
but  "  a  lateral  influence  suddenly  made  itself  felt,  and  the  com- 
pletely unexpected  resiilt  was  war."  Large  commercial  interests 
were  in  fact  involved  in  the  forward  policy, "  the  p>eriod  of  heavy 
capital  expenditure  was  over,  that  of  profits  about  to  commence," 
and  the  power  and  intentions  of  Japan  were  ignored  or  mis- 
understood. Further,  Dragomirov,  a  higher  military  authority 
even  than  Kuropatkin,  declared  that  "  Far  Eastern  affairs 
were  decided  in  Europe."  Thus  Russia  entered  upon  the  war 
both  unprepared  in  a  military  sense,  and  almost  entirely  in- 
different to  its  causes  and  its  objects.  To  the  guards  and  patrols 
of  the  Manchurian  railway  and  the  garrisons  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Vladivostok,  80,000  in  all,  Japan  could,  in  consequence 
of  her  recruiting  law  of  1896,  oppose  a  first-line  army  of  some 
270,000  trained  men.  Behind  these,  however,  there  were 
scarcely  200,000  trained  men  of  the  older  classes,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long  Trans-Siberian  railway  Russia  had  almost 
limitless  resources.'  The  strategical  problem  for  Japan  was,  how 
to  strike  a  blow  sufficiently  decisive  to  secure  her  object,  before 
the  at  present  insignificant  forces  of  the  East  Siberian  army 
were  augmented  to  the  point  of  being  unassailable.  It  turned, 
therefore,  principally  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way and  in  calculating  this  the  Japanese  made  a  serious  under- 
estimate. In  consequence,  far  from  applying  the  "  universal 
service"  principle  to  its  full  extent,  they  trained  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  annual  contingent  of  men  found  fit  for  service. 
The  quality  of  the  army,  thus  composed  of  picked  men  (a  point 
which  is  often  forgotten),  approximated  to  that  of  a  professional 
force;  but  this  policy  had  the  result  that,  as  there  was  no  adequate 
second-line  army,  parts  of  the  first-line  had  to  be  reserved, 
instead  of  being  employed  at  the  front.  And  when  for  want 
of  these  active  troops  the  first  great  victory  proved  indecisive, 

*  Belated  declarations  of  war  appeared  on  the  loth. 
'  The  total  Russian  army  on  a  ptacc  footing  is  almost  1,000,000 
strong. 


half-trained  dements  had  to  be  sent  to  the  front  is  ooosulenHe 
numbers — indeed  the  ration  strength  of  the  army  was  actually 
trebled.  The  aim  of  the  war,  "  limited  "  in  so  Car  that  the 
Japanese  never  deluded  themselves  with  dreajns  of  atlackicf 
Russia  at  home,  was  to  win  such  victories  as  would  estabUah 
the  integrity  of  Japan  herself  and  place  her  begeoiauy  in  the 
Far  East  beyond  challenge.  Now  the  integrity  ol 
Japan  was  worth  little  if  the  Russians  could  hope 
ultimately  to  invade  her  in  superior  force,  and  as 
Port  Arthur  was  the  station  of  the  fleet  that  mig^t 
convoy  an  invasion,  as  well  as  the  symbol  of  the 
longed-for  hegemony,  the  fortress  was  necessarily  the  aizcy's 
first  objective,  a  convincing  Sedan  was  the  next.  For  the  navy, 
which  had  materially  only  a  narrow  margin  of  superiority  over 
the  Russian  Pacific  Squadron,  the  object  was  to  keep  the  tvo 
halves  of  that  sqiuidron,  at  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok  rcspea- 
ivdy,  separate  and  to  destroy  them  in  detail.  But  in  Fel^jaiy 
weather  these  objects  could  not  be  pursued  simultaneous.  Prior 
to  the  break-up  of  the  ice,  the  army  could  only  disembark  tt 
Chemtilpo,  far  from  the  objective,  or  at  Dalny  under  the  very 
eyes  of  its  defenders.  The  army  could  therefore,  for  the  "***«»*■«♦, 
only  occupy  Korea  and  try  to  ckaw  upon  itself  liostile  iotces  thst 
would  otherwise  be  available  to  assist  Port  Arthur  when  the 
land  attack  opened.  For  the  navy,  instant  actiofi  was  iia- 
perative. 

On  the  8th  of  February  the  main  battle-fleet,  fwmw<ia»yV«^  by 
Vice-Admiral  Togo,  was  on  the  way  to  Port  Arthur.  During  t^ 
night  his  torpedo-boats  surprised  the  Russian  squadron  a 
harbour  and  inflicted  serious  losses,  and  later  in  the  day  the 
battleships  engaged  the  coast  batteries.  Repulsed  in  tlus 
attempt,  the  Japanese  established  a  stringmt  Ni«^V*^, 
which  tried  the  endurance  of  the  ships  and  the  men  \a 
the  utmost.  From  time  to  time  the  torpedo-craft  tried  ts 
run  in  past  the  batteries,  several  attempts  were  made  to 
block  the  harbour  entrance  by  sinking  vessels  in  the  fav* 
way,  and  free  and  deadly  use  was  made  by  both  sides  ci 
submarine  mines.  But,  though  not  destroyed,  the  Pot 
Arthur  squadron  was  paralysed  by  the  instantaneous  msaet\kn. 
of  naval  superiority. 

Admiral  Alexeiev,  the  tsar's  viceroy  in  the  Far  East  and  tke 
evil  genius  of  the  war,  was  at  Port  Arthur  and  forbade  the  uvy 
to  take  the  risks  of  proceeding  to  sea.*  For  a  time,  when  ia 
place  of  Admiral  Starck  (who  was  hdd  respoiKible  for  the  ss- 
prise  of  February),  Admiral  Mak&rov,  an  officer  of  Eurc^xsa 
reputation,  commanded  the  fleet,  this  lethargy  was  shakes  c£. 
The  new  conunander  took  his  ships  to  sea  evoy  day.  Bat 
his  energetic  leadership  was  soon  ended  by  a  tragedy.  A  £dd 
of  dectro-mechanical  mines  was  laid  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  night  of  April  I2th-i3th,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  Japanese  cruisers  stood  inshore  to  tempt 
the  enemy  on  to  the  mine-field.  Makirov,  however,  crossed 
it  without  acddent,  and  pursued  the  cruisers  untH  Tops 
battle-fleet  appeared,  whereupon  he  went  about  and  tteaead 
for  port.  In  doing  so  he  recrossed  the  mine-field,  and  this  tise 
the  mines  were  effectual.  The  flagship  **  Petropavlov^  "  irss 
struck  and  went  down  with  the  admiral  and  600  men.  acd 
another  battleship  was  seriously  injured.  Then  the  advocates  d 
passivity  regained  the  upper  hand  and  kept  the  squadron  c 
harbour,  and  henceforward  for  many  months  the  Japaiwse  tzrf 
lay  unchallenged  off  Port  Arthur,  engaging  in  minor  operate  ts. 
covering  the  transport  of  troops  to  the  mainland,  and  watck-z 
for  the  moment  when  the  advance  of  the  army  should  fcnr 
the  Russian  fleet  to  come  out.  Meantime  seven  Japaj»^ 
cruisers  under  Vice-Admiral  Kaimamura  went  in  search  of  iHe 
Russian  Vladivostok  squadron;  this,  however,  evaded  then  f^ 
some  months,  and  inflicted  some  damage  on  the  Japxase 
mercantile  marine  and  transports.  The  Japanese  haA  ol< 
waited  to  gain  command  of  the  sea  before  beginning  the  xa 
transport  of  that  part  of  their  troops  allotted  to  Korea.  Thr 
roads  of  that  country  were  so  poor  that  the  landing  hcd 

'  A  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  navy  at  thb  period 
1  is  given  in  Semenov's  Basplata  (Eog.  trans.). 
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16  be  made,  not  on  the  Straits  of  Tsushima,  but  as  far  north  as 
1^  possible.    Chemulpo,  nearer  by  50  m.  to  Port  Arthur 

Jtfiamtm  than  to  Ja^;>an,  was  selected.  On  the  first  day  of 
luiArmy  hostilities  Rear- Admiral  Uxiu  disembarked  troops  at 
imKon*.  Qiemulpo  under  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  cruiser 
"Variag,**  and  next  day  he  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
"  Variag  "  and  some  smaller  war-vessels  in  the  harbour,  and 
the  rest  of  the  ist  Army  (General  Kuioki)  was  ^dually  brought 
over  during  February  and  March,  in  spite  of  an  unbeaten  and, 
under  Mak&rov's  regime,  an  entexprising  hostile  navy.  But 
owing  to  the  thaw  and  the  subsequent  break-up  of  the  miser- 
able Korean  roads,  six  weeks  passed  before  (he  columns  of  the 
army  (Guard,  2nd  and  X2th  divisions),  strung  out  along  the 
*'  Mandarin  road  "  to  a  total  depth  of  six  days'  march,  dosed 
upon  the  head  at  Wiju,  the  frontier  town  on  the  Yalu.  Opposite 
to  them  they  found  a  large  Russian  force  of  all  arms. 

The  Russian  commanders,  at  this  stage  at  least,  had  not  and 
could  not  have  any  definite  objective.  Both  by  sea  and  by 
land  their  policy  was  to  mass  their  resources,  repulsing  mean- 
time the  attacks  of  the  Japanese  with  as  much  damage  to  the 
enemy  and  as  little  to  themselves  as  possible.  Their  strategy 
was  to  gain  time  without  immobilizing  themselves  so  far  that  the 
Japanese  could  impose  a  decisive  action  at  the  moment  that 
suited  them  best.  Both  by  sea  and  by  land,  such  strategy  was 
an  exceedingly  difficult  game  to  play.  But  a^float.had  Mak&rov 
survived,  it  would  have  been  played  to  the  end,  and  Togo's  fleet 
would  have  been  steadily  used  up.  One  day,  indeed  (May  1 5th), 
two  of  Japan's  largest  battleships,  the  "  Hatsume  "  and  the 
"  Yashima,"  came  in  contact  with  free  mines  and  were  sunk. 
One  of  them  went  to  the  bottom  with  five  hundred  souls.  But 
the  admiral  was  not  on  board.  The  Russian  sailors  said,  when 
Mak&rov's  fate  was  made  known,  "  It  is  not  the  loss  of  a  battle- 
ship. The  Japanese  are  welcome  to  two  of  them.  It  is  he** 
Not  only  the  skill,  but  the  force  of  character  required  for  playing 
with  fire,  was  wanting  to  Mak&rov's  successors. 
t  It  was  much  the  same  on  land.  Kuropatkin,  who  had  taken 
command  of  the  army,  saw  from  the  first  that  he  would  have 
JTara-  to  S2i°  three  months,  and  disposed  his  forces  as  they 
pmOJa'a  came  on  the  scene,  unit  by  unit,  in  perfect  accord 
^''^  withthenecessitiesofthecase.    His  expressed  intention 

was  to  fight  no' battle  until  superiority  in  numbers  was  on  his 
side.  He  could  have  gained  bis  respite  by  concentrating  at 
Harbin  or  even  at  Mukden  or  at  Liao-Yang.  But  he  had  to 
reckon  with  the  fleet*  at  Port  Arthur.  He  knew  that  the 
defences  of  that  place  were  defective,  and  that  if  the  fleet  were 
destroyed  whilst  that  of  Togo  kept  the  sea,  there  would  be  no 
Russian  offensive.  He  therefore  chose  Liao-Yang  as  the  point 
of  concentration,  and  having  thus  to  gain  time  by  force  instead 
of  by  distance,  he  pushed  out  a  strong  covering  .detachment 
towards  the  Yalu. 

I  But  little  by  little  he  succumbed  to  his  milieu,  the  atmosphere 
of  false  confidence  and  passivity  created  around  him  by  Alexeiev. 
After  he  had  minutely  arranged  the  Eastern  Detachment  in  a 
series  of  rearguard  positions,  so  that  each  fraction  of  it  could 
contribute  a  little  to  the  game  of  dela3ring  the  enemy  before 
retiring  on  the  positions  next  in  rear,  the  commander  of  the 
detachment,  Zasulich,  told  him  that  "it  was  not  the. custom 
of  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  George  to  retreat,"  and  Kuropatkin 
did  not  use  his  authority  to  recall  the  general,  who,  whether 
competent  or  not,  obviously  misunderstood  his  mission.  Thus, 
whilst  the  detachment  was  still  di^xned  as  a  series  of  rear- 
guards, the  foremost  fractions  of  it  stood  to  fight  on  the  Yalu, 
against  odds  of  four  to  one. 

«  The  Japanese  ist  Army  Was  carefully  concealed  about  Wiju 
until  it  was  ready  to  strike.  ,  Determin«i  that  in  this  first  battle 
against  a  white  nation  .they  would  show  their  mettle,  the 
Japanese  lavished  both  time  and  forethought  on  the  minutest 
preparations.  Forethought  was  still  busy  when,  ip  accordance 
with  instructions  from  Tokio,  Kuroki  on  the  30th  of  April 
ordered  the  attack  to  begin  at  daybreak  on  the  ist  of  May. 
For  several  miles  above  Antung  the  rivers  Yalu  and  Aiho  are 
'  Not,  as  is  (tften  assumed,  the  fortiets  itsdf. 


Batthoi 


parallel  and  connected  by  numerous  channels.  The  majority 
of  the  islands  thus  formed,  were  held  and  had  been  bridged  by 
the  Japanese.  The  points  of  passage  were  commanded  by  high 
ground  a  little  farther  up  where  the  valleys  definitely  diverge, 
and  beyond  the  flank  of  the  ill-concealed  positions  of  the  defence. 
The  first  task  of  the  right  division  (xath)  was  to  cross  the  upper 
Yalu  and  seize  this.  To  the  Guard  and  2nd  divisions  was 
assigned  the  frontal  attack  on  the  Chiuliencheng 
position,  where  the  Russians  had  about  one-half  of 
their  forces  under  Major-General  Kashtalinski.  On 
the  50th  of  April,  Inouye's  xsth  division  accomplished  its 
task  of  clearing  the  high  ground  up  to  the  Aiho.  The 
Russians,  though  well  aware  that  the  force  in  their  front 
was  an  army,  neither  retired  nor  concentrated.  Zasulich's 
medieval  generakhip  had  been  modified  so  far  that  he  intended 
to  retreat  when  he  had  taught  the  Japanese  a  lesson,  and  there- 
fore Kuropatkin's  ori^nal  arrangements  were  not  sensibly 
modified.  So  it  came  about  that  the  combined  attack  of  the 
2nd  and  Guard  divisions  against  the  front,  and  Inouye  on  the 
left  flank  and  rear,  found  Kashtalinski  without  support.  After 
a  rather  ineffective  artillery  bombardment  the  Japanese  advanced 
in  full  force,  without  hesitation  or  finesse,  and  plunging  into  the 
rivo*,  stormed  forward  under  a  heavy  fire.  A  few  moments  after- 
wards Zasulich  ordered  the  retreat.  But  the  pressure  was  far  too 
close  now.  Broken  up  by  superior  numbers  the  Russian  line  parted 
into  groups,  each  of  which,  after  resisting  bravely  for  a  time,  was 
dnven  back.  Then  the  frontal  attack  stopped  and  both  divisions 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  intoxication  of  victory.  Mean- 
while, the  right  attai^k  (lath  division)  encountering  no  very 
serious  resistance,  crossed  the  Aiho  and  began  to  move  on  the  left 
rear  of  the  Russians.  On  the  side  of  the  defence,  each  colonel  had 
been  left  to  retire  as  best  he  could,  and  thus  certain  fractions 
of  the  retreating  Russians  encountered  Inouye's  advancing 
troops  and  were  destroyed  after  a  most  gallant  resistance.  The 
reargxiard  itself,  at  Hamatan,  was  almost  entirely  sacrificed, 
owing  to  the  wrong  direction  taken  in  retreating  by  its  left 
flankguard.  Fresh  attempts  were  made  by  subordinates  to 
form  rearguards,  but  Zasulich  made  no  stand  even  at  Feng- 
hwang-cheng,  and  the  Japanese  occupied  that  town  unopposed 
on  the  5th  of  May.  The  Japanese  losses  were  1 100  out  of  over 
40,000  present,  the  Russian  (chiefly  in  the  retreat)  at  least  2500 
out  of  some  7000  engaged. 

The  Yalu,  like  Valmy,  was  a  moment  in  the  world's  history. 
It  mattered  little  that  the  Russians  had  escaped  or  that  they 
had  been  in  inferior  numbers.  The  serious  fact  was  that  they 
had  been  beaten. 

The  general  distribution  of  the  Russian  forces  was  now  as 
follows:  The  main  army  under  Kuropatkin  was  forming,  by 
successive  brigades,  in  two  groups^— I.  Siberian  Corps  (Stakel- 
berg),  Niu-chwang  and  Kaiping;  II.  Siberian  Corps,  Liao-Yang. 
Zasulich  (HI.  Corps  and  various  other  units)  had  still  a  i  ,000.  In 
the  Port  Arthur  "  fortified  rayon,"  under  Ueut.-Ceneral  Stoessel 
(IV.  Corps),  were  27,000  men,  and  General  Linievich  around 
Vladivostok  had  23,00a  These  are,  however,  paper  strengths 
only,  and  the  actual  number  for  duty  cannot  have  been  higher 
than  X  10,000  in  all.  The  Ttans-Siberian  railway  was  the  only 
line  of  communication  with  Europe  and  western  Siberia,  and 
its  calculated  output  of  men  was  40,000  a  month  in  the  summer. 
In  October  1904,  therefore,  supposing  the  Japanese  to  have  used 
part  of  their  forces  against  Port  Arthur,  and  setting  thiis  off 
against  the  absence  of  Lhiievich  and  Stoessel,  Kuropatkin  could 
expect  to  have  a  sufficient  superiority  in  numbers  to  take  the 
offensive.  His  policy  was  still,  "  No  battle  before  we  are  in 
superior  force." 

For  the  moment  it  was  equally  Japan's  interest  to  mark  time  in 
Manchuria.    Still  intent  upon  the  Russian  Port  Arthur  squadron, 
she  had  embarked  her  and  Army  (General  Oku,  1st ,  3rd,    [^,^41^ 
4th  and  5th  divisions)  during  April,  and  sent  it  to    oftim 
Chinampo  whence,  as  soon  as  the  ice  melted  and 
Kutoki's  victory  cleared  the  air,  it  sailed  to  the 
selected  landing-place  near  Pitszewo.  Here,  under  the 
protection  of  a  continuous  chain  of  war-vessels  between  the  Elliot 
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T'l'—t""^  It— ■"■■'"'■  ~'.  Oku  begin  to  dixmbacfc  on  thcjlhof 
May.  Bb[  llw  diE&cultia  of  the  coul  were  inch  ibii  it  took  three 
wedu  to  diKDibuk  the  whole  and  to  uteod  hctoka  Ibe  peninaulk 
to  Port  Adiini.  Oku  then,  lesvini  the  jlh  division  behind, 
moved  down  vith  the  reat  towvdi  Kincbow,  and  aiter  (tomiijig 
that  place  found  himvlf  face  to  face  wivb  a  position  of  enQTmaus 
itrcnjth,  Nanshan  Hill,  at  the  norroHeit  part  of  tfae  peniniuli. 


actually  engaged)  bad  fortified 

i6tb  of  May  look  pbce  the  battle  ol  NaDihan.    Tbe  Japanese 

the  Russian  position  motEover  vru  *^  all-Enund  **  and  presented 
no  flanks,  and  ex<%pt  for  Ihft  enfilade  fire  af  the  Japanese  and 
RusHsn  gunboats  in  the  shallow  bays  on  either  side  the  battle 
was  locally  at  fvery  point  i  ftonUl  attack  and  defence.    The 


an  her. 


te  Oku  I 


:  alter  tl 


a  his  right,  luisted  by  iu  guoboais, 


farced  iu  vay  Into  the  Russian  position.  Tb«  Rteaiuu  k»d 
just  begun  to  Rtnit,  in  accordance  with  orden  Iron    ;^_^ 

highei  authoritia.    Bui  it  was  a  second  undeniable    ""■■■" 

on  Port  Arthur  which,  because  they  were  Ibe  eipiession  ol  i 
need  thai  every  aoldiet  fell,  and  not  merely  of  a  t«;t)cil  mnhod. 
IranaceDd  all  cool-blooded  crilidsm.  The  Japanese  ksses  wen 
4500  out  ol  ]o,ooo  engaged  ar  15%,  that  of  the  Rvsians  luDj 
hall  ol  the  jooo  engaged.     The  victors  captured  many  guns. 

was  not  mode  in  the  best  order. 

The  transports  were  now  conveying  the  filh  and  1 1  Ifa  di' 
lo  Pitsiewo;  these  were  to  form  the  3rd  Army  (Nofi)  lor 
^u^.     Oku  eichonged  his  IT 


y  then 


limed  nortbwaid  (jni,  4ih.  y 


and  Sih  divisions).  The  loth  divisio  , 
the4lh  Acmy.badbcguntolandatTakushanonlhe  i9lh  of  III) 
The  md  and  (th  Annies  were  the  lelt  wing  ol  a  wiileipmd 
converging  movemat  on  Liao-Vut.  _  Oku  had  ihe  gmieU 
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distance  to  marchil  Kuioki  the  smallest.  Tbe  latter  therefore 
had  to  stand  fast  in  the  face  of  the  Russian  Eastern  Detachment, 
which  was  three  days'  march  at  most  from  Feng-hwang-chcng 
and  could  be  supported  in  three  more  dB.y%  by  Kuropatlun's 
main  body,  whereas  the  pressure  of  Oku's  advance  would  not 
begin  to  be  felt  by  the  Russian  Southern  Detachment  until 
the  twelfth  day  at  earliest.  It  was  necessaiy  therefore  for 
the  first  objective  to  make  a  slight  concession  to  the  second. 
Oku  had  to  start  at  the  earliest  posable  moment,  even  thou^ 
operations  against  Port  Arthur  were  thereby  delayed  for  a 
week  or  two.  In  fact,  Oku's  march  began  on  June  X3th,  Kuroki's 
on  June  24th;  the  moves  of  the  intermediate  forces  at  various 
dates  within  this  time. 

Meanwhile  Kuropatkin, .  assembling  the  main  army  week 
by  week,  was  in  a  difficult  position.  His  policy  of  gaining  time 
had  received  a  severe  blow  in  the  failure  of  his  executive  officer 
to  realize  it,  and  that  officer,  though  his  unpursued  troops 
quickly  r^ained  their  moral,  had  himself  completely  lost  con- 
fidence. Chi  the  news  of  the  battle  (coupled  with  that  of  a  fresh 
army  appearing  on  the  Korean  coast)  ,^  Kuropatkin  instantly 
sent  off  part  of  his  embiyo  central  mass  to  bar  the  mountain 
passes  of  Fenshuiling  and  Motienling  against  the  imagined 
relentless  pursuit  of  the  victors^  and  prepared  to  shift  his  centre 
of  concentration  back  to  Mukden.  The  subsidiary  protective 
forces  on  either  flank  of  Zasulich  had  promptly  abandoned 
their  look-out  positions  and  fallen  back  to  join  hinu  But  the 
commander-in-chief,  soon  realizing  that  the  Japanese  were  not 
pursuing,  reasserted  himself,  sent  the  protective  troops  back 
to  their  posts,  and  cancelled  all  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Liao- 
Yang.  From  this  time  forward,  Kuropatkin  allowed  his  sub- 
ordinates I|ttle  or  no  initiative.  A  few  days  later,  Zasulich's 
I^rsistent  requests  to  be  allowed  to  retreat  and  the  still  uncertain 
movements  of  the  2nd  Army  induced  him  onde  more  to  pre» 
pare  a  concentration  on  Mukden.  But  on  the  6th  of  May  he 
learned  that  the  Japanese  ist  Army  had  again  halted  at  Feng- 
hwang-cheng  and  that  the  and  Army  was  disembarking  at 
Pitszewo,  and  he  r»umed  (though  less  confidently)  his  original 
idea.  The  Eastern  protective  detachment,  now  strengthened 
and  placed  imder  the  orders  of  Count  Keller,  was  disposed  with 
a  view  to  coimtering  any  advance  on  Liao-Yang  from  the  east 
by  a  combination  of  manoeuvre  and  fighting.*  It  was  at  this 
moment  of  doubt  that  Alexeiev,  leaving  Port  Arthur  just  in 
time  and  profoundly  impressed  with  the  precarious  state  of 
affairs  in  the  fleet  and  the  fortress,  gave  the  order,  ascommander- 
Akx^rr  in-chief  by  land  and  sea,  for  an  "  active  "  policy  (19th 
mmd  May).    Kuropatkin,  thus  required  to  abandon  his  own 

Kmr^-  plan,  had  only  to  choose  between  attacking  the  ist 

pMkim.  Army  and  turning  upon  Oku.  He  did  not  yield  at  once; 
a  second  letter  from  the  viceroy,  the  news  of  Nanshan,  and 
above  all  a  signed  order  from  the  tsar  himself,  "  Inform  General 
Kuropatkin  that  I  impose  upon  him  all  the  responsibility  for  the 
fate  of  Port  Arthur,"  were  ^needed  to  bring  him  definitely  to 
execute  a  scheme  which  in  his  heart  he  knew  to  be  perilous.  The 
path  of  duty  'for  a  general  saddled  with  a  plan  which  he  dis- 
approves is  not  easily  discoverable.  JNapoleon  in  like  case 
refused,  at  the  risk  of  enforced  resignation,  but  so  did  Moreau; 
the  generality  of  lesser  men  have  obeyed,  but  so  did  Suv&nov. 

Stakelberg's  I.  Siberian  Corps  was  therefore  reinforced 
towards  the  end  of  May  up  to  a  strength  of  above  35,000.    But 

^  This  was  the  3nd  Army,  waiting  in  the  port  of  Chinampo  for  the 
nloment  to  sail'  for  Pitszewo. 

'  One  isolated  incident  which  deserves  mention  took  place  at  this 
time,  the  bold  raid  of  Colonel  Madritov  and  500  Cossacks  against 
the  communications  of  the  ist  Army.  The  raid  (involvmg  a 
ride  of  340  m.  forward  and  back)  was  carried  out  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  battle  of  the  Valu,  and  on  arriving  at  Anju  Madritov  found 
nothing  to  attack,  the  ist  Army  having  after  its  victory  adopted 
a  short  line  of  communication  from  a  sea  base  near  the  Yalu  mouth. 
This  incident  suggests  two  reflections — first  that  raids  or  attacks 
in  rear  of  the  "  centre  of  operations  "  are  valueless,  however  daring, 
and  second  that  had  Zasulich,  in  his  determination  to  be  worthy  of 
his  knighthood,  concentrated  for  battle,  the  presence  of  the  Madntov 
detachment  on  the  field  would  have  prevented  the  lamentable  and 
costly  misunderstandings  of  the  retreat  on  Hamatan. 
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it  remained  a  detachment  only/*  The  Liao-Yang  central  mass 
was  still  held  in  hand,  for  the  landing  of  the  4th  Army — really 
only  a  division  at  present — at  Takushan  and  the  wrong  placing 
of  another  Japanese  division  supposed  to  be  with  Kuroki 
(really  intended  for  Nogi)  had  aroused  Kuzopatkin's  fears  for 
the  holding  capacity  of  Keller's  detachment.  Moreov  r,  dis- 
liking the  whole  enterprise,  he  was  most  xmwilling  to  use  up  his 
army  in  it.  The  Russians,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  Jtme,  were 
divided  into  three  gxoups,  the  Southern,  or  offensive  group 
(35,000),  in  the  triangle  Neuchwang-Haicheng-Kaiping;  the 
Eastern  or  defensive  group  (30,000),  the  main  body  of  it  guard- 
ing the  passes  right  and  left  of  the  Wiju-Liao-Yang  road,  the 
left  (Cossacks)  in  the  roadless  hills  of  the  upper  Aiho  and  Yalu 
valleys,  the  right  (Mishchenko's  Cossacks  and  infantry  supports) 
guarding  Fenshuiling  pass  and  the  road  from  Takushan;  the 
reserve  (42,000)  with  Kuropatkin  at  Liao-Yang;  the  "  Ussuri 
Army  "  about  Vladivostok;  and  Stessel's  two  divisions  in  the 
Kwanttmg  peninsula. 

On  the  other  side  the  xst  Army  was  at  Feng-hwang-cheng  with 
one  brigade  detached  on  the  roads  on  either  hand,  the  left  being 
therefore  in  front  of  the  Takushan  division  and  facing  the 
Fenshuiling.  Oku's  and  Amiy  (4  divisions  or  60,000  com* 
batants)  was  about  Port  Adams.  This  last  was  the  objective 
of  the  attack  of  Stakelberg's  35,000.  Kuropatkin's  suk^ 
orders  to  his  subordinate  were  a  compromise  between 
his  own  plan  and  Alexeiev's.  Stakelberg  was  to  crudi 
by  a  rapid  and  energetic  advance  the  covering  forcn 
of  the  enemy  met  with,  and  his  object  was  "  the  capture  of  the 
Nanshan  position  and  thereafter  ah  advance  on  Port  Arthur." 
Yet  another  object  was  given  him,  to  "  relieve  the  pressure  on 
Port  Arthur  by  drawing  upon  hinoself  the  bulk,  of  the  enemy's 
forces,"  and  he  was  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
decisive  action  against  superior  numbers.  Lastly,  on  June  7th, 
while  Stakelberg  was  proceeding  southward  on  his  ill-defined 
errand,  Kuropatkin,  imposed  upon  by  the  advance  of  the 
Takushan  column  to  Siu-yen,  forbade  him  to  concentrate  to 
the  front,  only  removing  the  veto  tdien  he  learned  that  the 
4th  Army  had  halted  and  entrenched  at  Siu-yen. 

On  the  14th,  all  his  arrangements  for  supply  and  transport 
being  at  last  complete,  Oku  moved  north.  Although  he  was 
still  short  of  part  of  the  6th  division,  he  was  in  superior  force. 
He  had,  moreover,  the  perfectly  definite  purpose  of  fighting  bis 
way  north,  and  at  Telissu  or  Wafangkou  on  the  X4th  of  June, 
as  he  expected,  he  came  upon  Stakelberg's  detach-  fOaMu. 
ment  in  an  entrenched  portion.  On  the  14th  andi5th, 
attacking  sharply  on  the  Russian  front  and  lapping  rotmd  both 
its  flanks,  Oku  won  an  important  and  handsome  victory,  at  a 
cost  of  X200  men  out  of  35,000  engaged,  while  the  Russians, 
with  a  loss  of  at  least  3600  out  of  about  25,000  engaged,  retired 
in  disorder.  Thus  swiftly  and  disastrously  ended  the  southern 
expedition. 

Mtentime,  except  for  the  movement  on  Siu-yen  already 
mentioned,'  and  various  reconnaissances  in  force  by  Keller's 
main  body  and  by  Rennenkampf's  Cossacks  farther  inland,  all 
was  quiet  along  the  Motienling  front.  Kuroki  entrenched  him* 
self  carefully  about  Feng-hwang-cheng,  intending,  if  attacked  by 
the  Russian  main  army,  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity  the 
ground  and  the  prestige  gained  on  the  xst  of  May. 

From  this  point  to  the  culmination  of  the  advance  at  Liao- 
Yang,  the  situation  of  the  Japanese  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  Prussians  in  1866.  Haicheng  represents  MOnchengriltz, 
Liao-Yang  Gitschin,  and  the  passes  east  of  Liao-Yang  Nachod 
and  Trautenau.  The  concentration  of  the  various  Japanese 
armies  on  one  battlefield  was  to  be  made,  not  along  the  circum- 
ference of  the  long  are  they  occupied,  but  towards  the  centre. 
Similariy,  Kuropatkin  was  in  the  position  of  Benedek.  He 
possessed  the  interior  lines  and  the  central  reserve  which  enables 
interior  lines  to  be  utilized,  and  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  pro- 
longed the  period  in  which  he  could  command  the  situation,  for 

'  The  occupation  of  Siu-yen  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  brigade 
pushed  out  to  his  left  by  Kuroki.  Only  a  portion  of  the  loth 
divisk>n  from  Takushan  helped  to  drive  away  Mtshchenko's  Cossacks, 
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on  the  asrd  of  June  an  unexpected  sortie  of  the  Russian  Port 
Arthur  squadron  paralysed  the  Japanese  land  oflfensiveL  In 
the  squadron  were  seen  the  battleships  damaged  in  the  February 
attacks,  and  the  balance  of  force  was  now  against  Togo,  who 
had  lost  the  "  Yashlma  "  and  the  "  Hatsuae."  The  squadron 
nevertheless  tamely  returned  to  harbour,  Togo  resumed  the 
blockade  and  Nogi  began  his  advance  from  Nanshan,  but  the 
and  and  4tb  Armies  came  to  a  standstill  at  once  (naval  escort 
for  their  sea-borne  supplies  being  no  longer  available),  and  the 
xst  Army,  whose  turn  to  advance  had  just  aziived,  only  pushed 
ahead  a  few  miles  to  cover  a  larger  suf^iy  area.  On  the  xst  of 
July  the  Vladivostok  squadron  appeared  in  the  Tsushima 
Straits,  and  then  vanished  to  an  unknown  destination,  and 
whether  this  intensified  the  anxiety  of  the  Japanese  or  not,  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  2nd  Army  halted  for  eleven  days  at  Kaiping, 
bringing  the  next  on  its  right,  4th  Army,  to  a  standstill  likewise. 
Its  next  advance  brought  it  to  the  fortified  position  of  Tashichiao, 
where  Kuropatkin  had,  by  drawing  heavily  upon  his  central 
reserve  and  even  on  the  Eastern  Detachment,  massed  about  two 
army  corps. 

On  the  94th  Oku  attacked,  but  the  Russian  general,  Zarubayev, 
handled  his  troops  very  skilfully,  and  the  Japanese  were  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  1200  men.  21arubayev,  who  had  used 
only  about  half  his  forces  in  the  battle,  nevertheless 
retired  in  the  night,  fearing  to  be  cut  oflf  by  a  descent 
of  the  approaching  4th  Army  on  Haicheng,  and  well  content 
to  have  broken  the  spell  of  defeat.  Oku  renewed  the  attack 
next  day,  but  found  only  a  rearguard  in  front  of  him,  and 
without  following  up  the  retiring  Russians  he  again  halted  for 
six  days  before  proceeding  to  Haichrag  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  4th  Army  (Noxu),  which  meantime  had  won  a  number 
of  minor  actions  and  forced  the  passage  of  the  mountains  at 
Fcnshuiling  South.^ 

The  ist  Army,  after  its  long  halt  at  Feng-hwang-cheng,  which 
was  employed  in  minutely  organizing  the  supply  service — ^a 
task  of  exceptional  difficulty  in  these  roadless  mountains — ^re- 
opened  the  campaign  on  the  34th  of  June,  but  only  tentatively 
on  account  of  the  discouraging  news  from  Port  Arthur.  A 
tremendous  rainstorm  imposed  further  delays,  for  the  coolies 
and  the  rutive  transport  that  had  been  laboriously  collected 
scattered  in  all  directions.  The  Motienling  pass,  however,  had 
been  seized  without  difficulty,  and  Keller's' power  of  counter- 
attack had  been  reduced  to  nothing  by  the  despatch  of  most  of 
his  forces  to  the  concentration  at  Tashichiao.  But  Oku's  and 
Army  was  now  at  a  standstill  at  Kaiping,  and  until  he  was 
further  advanced  the  ist  Army  could  not  press  forward.  The 
captured  passes  were  therefore  fortified  (as  Feng-hwang-cheng 
had  been)  for  passive  resistance.  This,  and  the  movements  of 
the  4th  Army,  which  had  set  its  face  towards  Haicheng  and 
no  longer  seemed  to  be  part  of  a  threat  on  Liao-Yang,  led  to 
the  idea  being  entertained  at  Kuropatkin 's  headquarters  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  was  shifting  to  the  south.  To  dear  up  the 
situation  Keller's  force  was  augmented  and  ordered  to  attack 
Kuroki.  It  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  nearly  1000  men  in  the 
action  at  the  Motienling  (17th  July),  but  it  was  at  least  ascer- 
tained that  considerable  forces  were  still  on  the  Japanese  right, 
j^gO^g  and  upon  the  arrival  of  .a  fresh  army  corps  from  Europe 
oattm  Kuropatkin  announced  his  intenticn  of  attacking 
•a$iera  Kuroki.  And  in  effect  he  succeeded  in  concentrating 
'^■*'  the  equivalent  of  an  army  corps,  in  addition  to  Keller's 
force,  opposite  to  Kuroki's  right.  But  having  secured  this 
advantage  he  stood  still  for  five  days,  and  Kuroki  had  ample 
time  to  make  his  arrangements.  The  Japanese  general  occupied 
some  20  m.  of  front  in  two  halves,  separated  by  6  m.  of  impassable 
mountain,  and  knowing  well  the  danger  of  a  "  cordon  "  defensive, 
he  met  the  crisis  in  another  and  a  bolder  fashion.  Calh'ng  in  the 
brigade  detached  to  the  assisunce  of  Noxu  as  well  as  all  other 
available  fractions  of  his  scattered  army,  he  himself  attacked 

*  The  5th  division  of  the  and  Army  had  been  sent  to  \p\n  the 
loth  as  the  latter  approached  Hsimucheng.  The  Guard  bngade  of 
Kuroki's  army  which  had  served  with  Nozu  in  the  advance  bad  now 
returned  to  Feng-hwang-cheng. 
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on  the  3xst  of  July,  aH  along  the  line:  It  was  fittk  moce  than 
an  assertion  of  his  will  to  conquer,  but  it  was  effectuaL  On  his 
left  wing  the  attacks  of  the  Guard  and  and  divisions  (actiim  of 
Yang-tzu-ling)  on  the  Russian  front  and  flank  failed,  the  frontaJ 
attack  because  of  the  resolute  defence,  the  flank  attack  from 
sheer  fatigue  of  the  troops.  Count  Keller  was  killed  m  the 
defence.  Meantime  on  the  Japanese  right  the  lath  diviskn 
attacked  the  large  bodies  of  troops  that  Kuropatkin  had  massed 
(Yu-sbu-ling)  equally  in  vain.  But  one  marked  success  vas 
achieved  by  the  Japanese.  The  Russian  35th  and  56th  regi- 
ments (xoth  European  Corps)  were  caught  between  two  advanc- 
ing columns,  and,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  one  of  the  odoom 
leaders,  Okasaki,  destroyed.  At  night,  dtscouraged  on  eatk 
wing  by  the  fall  of  Count  Keller  and  the  fate  ol  the  35th  and 
36th,  the  whole  Russian  force  retixtod  on  Anpin^  with  a  loss  of 
2400,  to  the  Japanese  xooo  men. 

This  was  the  only  manifestati<m  of  the  offensive  s|iuit 
on  Kuropatkin's  part  during  the  six  months  of  ma*ing  tiivc. 
It  was  for  defence,  sometimes  partial  aikd  dastic,  sometimes 
rigid  and  "  at-all-costs,"  that  he  had  made  hh  dispoations 
throughout.  His  policy  now  was  to  retixe  on  Liao-Yang  as 
slowly  as  possible  and  to  defend  himself  in  a  series  of  oooccalxk 
prepared  positions.  In  his  orders  for  the  battle  aroond 
his  stronghdd  there  is  no  word  of  counter-attack, 
and  his  central  mass,  the  special  weapon  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  he  gave  over  to  Bildexling  and  to 
Zarubayev  to  strengthen  the  defence  in  their  ttsptO' 
tive  sections  or  posted  for  the  protection  of  bis  fine  of 
retreat.  Nevertheless  he  had  every  intenticn  of  dehveriag 
a  heavy  and  decisive  counterstroke  when  the  right  moax&i 
should  come,  and  meantime  his  defensive  tactics  would  certainly 
have  full  play  on  this  prearranged  battlefield  with  its  elahotnie 
redoubts,  bombproofs  and  obstacles,  and  its  garrison  of  a 
strength  obviously  equal  (and  in  reality  supexior)  to  that  of  the 
assailants. 

The  Japanese,  too,  had  effected  their  object,  and  as  they 
converged  on  their  objective,  the  inner  flanks  of  the  three  aimies 
had  connected  and  the  supreme  commander  Marshal  Oyama 
had  taken  command  of  the  whole.  But,  as  the  event  was  to 
prove,  the  military  policy  of  Japan  had  failed  to  produce  the 
requisite  number  of  men  for  the  desired  Sedan,  and  so,  instead  of 
boldly  pushing  out  the  xst  Army  to  such  a  distance  that  it 
could  nuinceuvre,  as  Moltke  did  in  1866  and  X870,  he  attached 
it  to  the  general  line  of  battle.  It  was  not  in  two  or  three 
powerful  groups  but  in  one  bng  diain  of  seven  deployed 
divisions  that  the  advance  was  made. 

On  the  asth  of  August  the  and  and  4th  Armies  from  Haichci^ 
and  the  1st  Army  from  the  Yin-tso-ling  and  Yu-sfau-Ki^ 
began  the  last  stage  of  their  convergent  advance.  The  Rossiaa 
first  position  extended  in  a  semicircle  from  Anshantien  (on  the 
Liao  Yang-Hai-cheng  railway)  into  the  hills  at  An|»^  ai^ 
thence  to  the  Taitse  river  above  Liao-Yaitg;  both  sides  had 
mixed  detachments  farther  out  on  the  flanks.  The  first  step  ia 
the  Japanese  plan  was  the  advance  of  Kuroki's  army  to  AnpiBg. 
Throughout  the  asth,  night  of  a5th-a6th,  and  a6th  BaOtti 
of  August,  Kuroki  advanced,  fighting  heavily  all  imb- 
along  the  line,  until  on  the  night  of  the  26th  the  ^"^ 
defenders  gave  up  the  contested  ground  at  AnfMog.  Hitherto 
there  had  only  been  skirmishing  on  a  large  scale  on  the 
side  of  Hai-cheng.  Kuropatkin  .having  already  diawn  in 
his  h'ne  of  defence  on  the  south  side  towards  Liao-Yang.  the 
and  and  4th  Japanese  Armies  delivered  what  was  pxacticaDy  a 
blow  in  the  air.  But  on  the  a7th  there  was  a  marked  change 
in  the  Japanese  plaiL  The  right  of  the  ist  Army,  when  abcet 
to  continue  the  advance  west  on  liao^Yang,  was  drvcited 
northward  by  Oyama's  orders  and  ordered  to  prepare  to  ctvsk 
the  Taitszeho.  The  retirement  of  the  RUssiaui  Southern  Force 
into  its  entrenchments  emboldened  the  Japanese  coramaxadcr- 
in-chief  to  iim'tate  Moltke's  method  to  the  full.  On  the  jStX 
however,  the  xst  Army  made  scarcdy  any  pirocresB.  The 
right  (xath)  division  reached  the  upper  Taitsxdx),  hot  the 
divisions  that  w^re  to  come  up  on  its  left  were  held  fast  by  thdr 
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,    The  iglh  wi*  IlH  uneventful  day,  on  which  bolh 
usa  ptcpated  for  ibt  oeit  phaje. 

The  Ruuiana'  Kmicircle,  now  contracted,  isted  on  Ihe 
raila^hd  above  nd  below  the  town,  and  thai  forcei  wen 

be  lit  Army  had  followed.  Opposite  this  portion  ol  the  line 
tas  the  Guaid  and  the  4th  Amy.  Oku  wu  utride  the  lailway, 
Curoki  extending  towards  bis  propooed  crcaaing-p^tA  just 
■eyond  Kuropalldn'a  extreme  left  (the  latter  wu  behind  the 
iver).  On  the  joth  Ihe  attack  was  renewed.  The  Guud,  tbe  4U1 
Irmy  and  the  and  Anoy  were  romidetely  repulsed. 

On  the  night  of  the  joth  the  first  Japanese  tiix^  crossed 
he  Tailueho  near  Lien-Tao-Wuo,  and  during  the  jist  three 
irigades  were  deployed  north  of  Kwan-tun.  fadng  west.  The 
luuisn  left  wing  observed  the  movement  all  day,  and  within 
ts  limited  local  resources  made  dispositions  to  meet  it.  Kuro- 
latkin'i  opportunity  was  now  csme.  The  remainder  of  the 
ind  division  was  following  the  nth,  leaving  a  nine-mile  gap 
letween  Kurold  and  Noiu,  as  well  u  the  river.  It  was  not  iiila 
his  gap,  which  had  no  military  tignificance,  but  upon  tbe 
Ktlated  divisions  of  the  ist  Array  that  the  Russian  general  pro- 
losed  to  launch  his  counteistroke.  Reorgani^g  his  southern 
lefenccs  on  »  ihorter  front,  so  u  to  regain  pooseauon  ol  the  re- 
ervea  th»t  he  b*d  «o  liberally  given  away  to  his  subordinates, 
le  begin  10  collect  Urge  bodies  of  tnwps  apposite  Kuroki,  while 
italielberg  and  Zarubayev,  before  witbdrtwing  silently  into  the 


lines  or  rather  the  fortress  oF  Liao-Yang,  agaia  repulsed  Oku'a 
determined  attacks  00  tbe  south  side.  But  It  was  not  in  con< 
fidence  ol  victory  that  Kuropatlun  began  tbe  execution  of  the 
new  plan— rather  as  a  desperate  expedient  to  avoid  bdng  cut 
off  by  the  ist  Army,  whose  strength  he  greatly  overestiraated- 
On  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  September — (he  anniversary  of 


last  attack  with  tbe  ind  and  4th  Ai 
south  front,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  ma 
occupied  and  ao  assisting  Kun^,  but  the 
no  resistance,  Zarubayev  having  alri 
fortress.  North  ol  the  Taitszeho  the  1 
Kutaki'a  left,  near  tbe  rl^i 


:what 


i-Oyam 

body  of  the  Russians 
isailants  encountered 

sis  was  approaching. 


XVn.  Goips  fr 


le  Japane 


1  Europe.   But  Ihe  right  of  Ih 
Atcned  by  the  gathering  slon 
ide  of  Yentai  Mines,  and  had 
Okasald  continued   the   attack 


and  Ibe  dislodged 
dark  before  tbey  wi 
morning,  when  Km 


thanks  to  the  o 


It  been  that 
s  standtiilL 
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to  pursue,  the  storm  broke.  Kuxopatldn  had  drawn  together 
seven  divisions  on  the  left  rear  of  the  XVII.  Corps,  the  strength  of 
the  whole  being  about  90,000.  On  the  extreme  left  was  Orlov's 
brigade  of  all  arms  at  Yentai  Mines,  then  came  the  I.  Siberian 
Ccips  (Stakelberg),  then  the  X.  Corps,  then  the  XVII.  But 
Orlov,  perplexed  by  conflicting  instructions  and  caught  in 
an  unfavourable  situation  by  a  brigade  of  the  X2th  division 
which  was  executing  the  proposed  "  pursuit,"  gave  way — part 
of  his  force  in  actual  rout — and  the  cavalry  that  was  with  him 
was  driven  back  by  the  Kobi  (reserve  army)  brigade  of  the 
Guard.  The  fugitives  of  Orlov's  command  disordered  the 
on-qpming  corps  of  Stakelberg,  and  the  outer  flank  of  the  great 
counterstroke  that  was  to  have  rolled  up  Kuroki's  thin  line 
came  to  an  entire  standstill.  Meantime  the  X.  Corps  furiously 
attacked  Okasaki  on  the  Manjuyapia,  and  though  its  first  assault 
drove  in  a  portion  of  Okasaki's  line,  a  second  and  a  third,  made 
in  the  night,  failed  to  shake  the  constancy  of  the  15th  brigade. 
Misunderstandings  and  movements  at  cross-purposes  multiplied 
on  the  Russian  side,  and  at  midnight  Kuropatkin  at  last  obtained 
information  of  events  on  the  side  of  Yentai  Mines.  This  was 
to  the  effect  that  Orlov  was  routed,  Stakclberg's  command  much 
shaken,  and  at  the  same  time  Zarubayev  in  Liao-Yang,  upon 
whom  Oku  and  Nozu  had  pressed  a  last  furious  attlck,  reported 
that  he  had  only  a  handful  of  troops  still  in  reserve.  Then 
Kuropatkin's  resolution  collapsed,  although  about  three  divisions 
were  still  intact,  and  he  gave  the  order  to  retreat  on  Mukden. 

Thus  the  Japanese  had  won  their  great  victory  with  inferior 
forces,  thanks  "  in  the  first  instance  to  the  defeat  of  General 
Orlov.  But  at  least  as  large  a  share  in  the  ruin  of  the  Russian 
operations  must  be  attributed  to  the  steadfast  gallantry  of  the 
X5th  brigade  on  Manjuyama."  The  losses  of  the  Japanese 
Rmaiaa  totalled  23,000,  those  of  the  Russians  19,000.  Coming, 
mrtat  as  it  did,  at  a  moment  when  the  first  attacks  on  Port 
2'_.  Arthur  had  been  repulsed  with  heavy  losses,  this 
**  brilliantly  successful  climax  of  the  four  months'  cam- 
paign more  than  restored  the  balance.  Bot  it  was  not  the 
expected  Sedan.  Had  the  two  divisions  still  kept  in  Japan 
been  present  Kuroki  would  have  had  the  balance  of  force  on  his 
side,  the  Russian  retreat  would  have  been  confused,  if  not 
actually  a  rout,  and  the  war  would  have  been  ended  on  Japan's 
own  terms.  As  it  was,  after  another  day's  fighting,  Kuropatkin 
drew  off  the  whole  of  his  forces  in  safety,  sharply  repulsing  an 
attempt  at  pursuit  made  by  part  of  the  xath  divisbn  on  the 
4th  of  September.  The  railway  still  delivered  30,000  men  a 
month  at  Mukden,  and  Japan  had  for  a  time  outrun  her  re- 
sources. At  St  Petersburg  the  talk  was  not  of  peace  but  of 
victory,  and  after  a  period  of  reorganization  the  Russians 
advanced  afresh  to  a  new  trial  of  strength.  But  the  remainder 
of  the  Manchurian  campaign,  like  the  second  half  of  the  war  of 
1859,  was  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  violent  and  resultless 
encounters  of  huge  armies — armies  far  larger  than  those  which 
had  fought  out  the  real  struggle  for  supremacy  at  Liao-Yang  and 
Magenta. 

At  this  time  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  had  only  progresied  so  far 
that  the  besiegers  were  able  to  realize  the  difficulties  before  them. 
Noffi  landed  on  the  ist  of  Tune,  and  his  army  (ist  and  i  Ith  divisions) 
gradually  separated  itaeff  from  Oku's  and  got  into  position  for 
the  advance  on  Port  Arthur.  Dainy,  the  commercial  harbour,  was 
seixed  without  fighting,  and  a  month  was  s^nt  in  preparing  a  base 
jm^  there.   But  so  far  from  retiring  within  his  fort-line  Stessel 

^^Z^  took  up  a  strong  position  outside.  Dislodged  from  this  on 
••^JTt  the  26th  of  Tune,  the  Russians  checked  Nogi's  further 
WfJ^  advance  on  July  3-4  by  a  fierce,  though  unsuccessful, 
counterstroke.  Having  been  reinforced  by  the  9th  division 
and  two  extra  brigades  of  infantry,  Nogi  advanced  again  on  the 
26th.  The  Russians,  having  had  a  month  wherein  to  intrench 
themselves,  held  out  all  along  the  line;  but  after  two  days  and  one 
night  of  fighting  amongst  rocks  and  on  precipitous  hill-sides,  the 
Japanese  broke  through  on  the  night  of  July  27-28.  Stessel  then 
withdrew  in  good  order  into  Port  Arthur,  which  in  the  two  months 
he  had  gained  by  his  fighting  manoeuvre  had  been  considerably 
strengthened.    Nogi  had  already  lost  8000  men. 

The  defences  of  Port  Arthur,  as  designed  by  the  Russians  in  1900, 
and  owing  to  the  meagre  allotment  of  funds  only  partially  carried 
out  before  the  war,  had  some  tincture,  but  no  more,  01  modern 
continental  ideas.    There  was  a  continuous  enceinte  of  plain  trace 


^v 


round  the  Old  Town,  at  a  distance  of  jooo  to  XMO  yda.  fx 
which  had  not  and  could  not  have  had  any  influence  oa  the 
of  the  siege.  The  main  line  of  defence  followed  the  outer  edge  of 
the  amphitheatre  of  hills  surrounding  the  harbour.  These  hiBs 
had  their  greatest  development  on  the  N.E.  ade.  their  outer  crests 
being  some  4000  yds.  from  the  Old  Town.  West  of  the  L^ 
river  the  defensive  line  offered  by  the  hills  is  less  defined,  and 
the  line  adopted  for  the  permanent  works  was  on  the  oorth  oeiy 

Jooo  yds.  from  the  harbour  and  2000  ^ds.  from  the  New  Towu. 
Lunmng  S.W.  and  S.  back  to  the  coast,  it  gradually  draws  in  qisixe 
close  to  the  S.W.  end  of  the  harbour.  The  total  l«igth  of  this  Uae 
from  sea  to  sea  is  some  13  m.  Its  most  obvious  wcakoeas  is 
that  5000  yds.  N.W.  of  the  harbour  and  Htw  Town  the  now  famoos 
"  203-Metre  Hill  "  overlooks  both.  Here  it  had  been  intended  to 
construct  permanent  works,  but  considerations  of  capcaditure  bad 
caused  this  to  be  deferred. 

On  this  main  line  of  defence  some  seven  or  eight  permanent  w«ks 
had  been  disposed  (it  is  difficult  to  define  with  accuracy,  as  sooie  of  the 
concreted  works  were  little  better  than  semi-permanent  in  character). 
Some  of  these  had  been  prepared  with  interior  parapets  and  pbt- 
forms  of  concrete  for  medium  guns.  Fort  Erh-Lung  was  of  this 
character.  The  general  design*  appears  to  have  been  grounded  oa 
the  French  detached  forts  01  the  'seventies  (see  Fobtificatio'«'i. 
as  the  front  parapet  was  designed  for  infantry  and  the  tatenv. 
10  ft.  higher,  for  guns.  The  ditcn.  30  ft.  deep,  excavated  in  the  rock, 
was  flanked  by  counterscarp  galleries.  The  living  casemates  were 
under  the  gorge  parapet.  A  grave  defect  in  the  design  was  that 
there  was  no  covered  communication  between  these  caaesutes 
and  the  parapets.  Fort  Chi-Kuan  had  no  artiUexy  parapet.  The 
ditch,  za  to  IS  ft.  deep,  was  defended  by  counterscarp  iwjhaas 
galleries.  The  casemates  in  the  gorge,  partially  cat  ~^V?T 
off  from  the  terreplein  by  a  couple  of  deep  sunk  yards  jt,,^ 
or  areas,  could  be  defended  in  the  fast  resort  as  a  keep.  In 
addition  to  this  the  terreplein  was  retrenched.  In  both  of  these  forts 
there  was  an  apparently  meaningless  projection  at  the  gorge,  ft 
is  possible  that  these  were  embryonic  "  batteries  traditores  *'  to  fiaak 
the  intervals.  Fort  Sung-Shu  was  of  the  same  tvpe  as  Chi-Ksaa. 
These  three  were  the  only  permanent  forts  seriously  attacked. 

The  permanent  works  were  supplemented  before  the  aege  begia 

/  a  prodigious  development  of  semi-permanent  works  and  treocbn. 

very  knoll  had  its  redoubt  or  battery,  and  the  trenches  were 
arranged  line  behind  line,  to  give  supporting,  cross  and  enfilade 
fire  in  every  direction.  Thus  on  the  north  front,  from  Chi-Kuaa 
battery  to  5ung-Shu,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  there  were  three 
permanent  forts  and  seven  semi-permanent  works  and  batteries. 
Behind  these  was  the  "Chinese  Wall."  and  behind  that  raoce 
batteries  and  trenches.  On  the  north-west  front,  ao3-Mctre  HtS.  is 
advance  of  the  main  line,  was  occu|Med  by  strong  semi-pcrmane^ 
works,  with  trenches  and  redoubts  to  either  6ank;  axtd  174-Metxt 
Hill,  1500  yds.  beyond  it,  was  also  held.  The  Lun-Ho  vaBrj 
where  it  cut  through  the  line  was  closed  by  entanglemenu  and 
fougasses,  and  swept  by  batteries  on  each  side.  In  front  of  the 
centre,  the  Waterworks  Redoubt,  a  semi-permanent  work  coverirc 
the  Port  Arthur  water  supply,  and  connected  by  trenches  with  lYe 
four  Temple  Redoubts  a  mile  away  to  the  west,  formed  a  strscf 
advanced  position.  Wire  entanglements  were  disposed  in  repeated 
lines  in  front  of  the  defences,  but  they  were  not  of  a  strong  type. 
The  Russians,  with  the  resources  of  the  fleet  at  their  disposal  (-aa 
as  at  Sevastopol),  used  great  numbers  of  machine  guns  and  elecinc 
lig^hts,  and  the  available  garrison  at  first  was  probably,  incloding 
sailors,  47,000  men. 

Such  were  the  defences  that  the  Japanese  attacked,  with  a  foite  at 
the  outset  (30t)i  of  July)  little  more  than  superior  numerically  to  0>e 
defenders,  and  an  entirely  inadeouate  uege  train  (i  8  6-in.  bowitaers. 
604«7-in.  guns  and  howitzers,  and  about  200  field  and  mountain  gnssl 
They  were  imperfectly  informed  of  the  strencth  of  the  garrtsoa 
and  the  nature  of  the  defences.  RoH>llections  oi  their  easy  tniacak 
in  1894  and  perhaps  thoughts  of  Sevastopol,  German  theories  td  the 
"  brusoue  attack,'^'  the  fiery  ardour  of  the  army.  >,nd  above  ail  the 
need  01  rapidly  crushing  or  expelling  the  squadron  in  harbour, 
combined  to  suggest  a  bombardment  and  general  asaaalt.  The 
bombardment  began  on  the  19th  of  August  and  continued  for  time 
days,  while  the  infantry  was  spreading  along  the  front  and  ijaieiK 
ground  where  it  could.  The  real  assault  was  made  on  the  n^t  ci 
the  2 1st  on  the  two  Pan-Lung  forts  (semi-permanent)  on  the  cenrrv 
of  the  north-eastern  front.  Tne  fighting  was  of  the  utmost  sevcRty, 
and  continued  through  the  22nd ;  and  although  the  stormers  captartd 
the  two  forts  they  were  absolutely  unable  to  make  any  further  pro> 
gress  under  the  fire  of  the  permanent  forts  Erh-Lufig  and  Chi-Kuaa 
on  either  side  of,  and  the  Wan-tai  fort  behind,  Pan-Lung.  Everv 
attempt  to  bring  up  supports  to  the  captured  positions  faikd.  a.~i 
the  Russians  concentrated  on  the  spot  from  all  quarters.  On  tte 
night  of  the  23rd-24th,}ust  as  the  assault  was  being  reoevcd.  Sceae! 
ddivered  a  fierce  counter-attack  against  the  lost  positions,  and  the 
result  of  an  all-night  battle  was  that  though  the  forts  were  sc< 
recaptured,  the  assault  was  repulsed  with  over  5000  casuakies.  ar: 
the  Japanese  in  Pan-Lung  were  isolated.  This  sortie  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  Russians  to  the  highest  pitch.  They  seemed  indeed 
to  have  broken  the  spell  of  defeat.    On  the  Japanese  side  i$.oot 
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ud  now  to  reuf  (I  hicti  to  ■  nwlhodical  bc 
ujiial  Aiuckii  kad  doeb  between  the  Jajuhac  huuv  «■«  vi^ 
iH^Am  EefletmllyiDDrepinreffulDiidiuficeDflheFortFeHconliDiKd. 
'!Trr  The  BetEippRaehei  men  finl  (Uncled  luiuttbeTeniple- 
Z^  Watawarla  iisup.  vbkh  vu  itDnaHloii  the  19th  and 
■™         — "-  -'  " — ember.    Pia-Lang  mi  eoDciected  with  the 


wun.  tpprovhee  -v<-  .'u^^. 


onrdi  Kvcn]  o(  the  eulern  foni. 
Ao-Melie  Hiil  wat  ttomed.  Ihoitgh 

o  pay  more  atlenlion  to  the  weHern  tide  d[  the  (ortiw.  and  from 
he  I9ih  to  the  iind  Ibere  wu  bud  fiehliiwinnindMj-MemHilL, 
he  AiTwrk  bang  cvcnluatly  repuLied  with  the  loea  of  3000  meru 
>peraEioiu  ID  the  ml  were  IbereupDO  abandoned  for  the  time  bei  HE, 
nd  the  eaalcm  forti  irnuincd  (be  principal  objective  of  the  attack. 

>cIober  the  fint  ballerica  of  iS  ceniimttn  (11  in.)  howilien  canie 
nlo  action.  Tbcy  find  a  iheU  veithing  «(l]  tl^  vith  ■  bunting 
(urge  ol  17  lb.  On  the  Iilh,  the  JapancK  took  the  mnchti 
41»een  the  Waler<«>cks  Redoubt  and  grh-Luni.  and  cut  (he  water- 
Lfp^iy-  Sapa  were  then  puihed  on  ayalnil  Erh-Lune.  and  10  htip  in 
heir  progrrna  ■  Rguian  advanced  work  called  "  G  '  waj  captured 

>om  this  time  forward  there  waA  a  drAperatc  itni^le  ai  the  tap- 
c;idi  on  the  north  Front.* 
On  the  I6Ib  of  October  another  aiaault  waa  made  on  Chi-Kuan 


«th  Hiidc»  with  very  great 


"e^t.    Tlwjapaneie 
Int^a  c"t.'m  thdi™ 


additional  Ion  of  ij/hm 

lodement  on  the  counlencarp  of  Surtg-Shu 
id  alieady  been  bcf  l 


for  mining,  which  had  alieady  been  be«un  a1  Erfa-Lune.  On  tli 
17th  of  November  aeven  nlnei  were  eapMed  at  Sung^hu,  whic 
blew  in  the  back  a(  Ibe  countencarp  nlteriei.  At  Erh-Luis  on  the 
loth  o(  Novenaber  three  minci  weie  nplnded,  which  half  filled  the 

iheiUtru.  A(Chi^iian,<hecoiinlencarpeil1erybadbeenbieachcd 


;  November  the  Japanes ...> ... 

:tween  6  p.a,  and  i  a.m.    In  Ibii  fight  each  aide  wa>  uiing  coipao 

IK9  ai  that  of  the  30th  of  Ociobei,  Bv  ihi)  time  the  beiicgeri  were 
ipping  under  the  eecarpa  of  the  norihem  forte,  and  it  would  have 

1    Minrhiirii     Kumralkin'a    armv    had    Raaened    ilielf.       From 

I  iuM  aeilnia  lail  fcH  Ibe  Far 


alOyam 


Frerttr 


'«t'^.C 


afmrnjap 


of  Chi-Kuan  Fort  a> 


Jiale  vktory,  Nogi  and  the  manhal'a  alalf 

I  make  a  (bird  general  auault.  The  liHe  worka 
ifnlderable  pncrHa.  The  dilchea  of  Sung-Shu 
partially  Blkil.    They  held  mail  of  the  ditch 

ilklt'had  been  ^ade*ooly'w  y^  from  the  Chiue'wall  at 
'  u  '-  and  Pan-Luni. 

ide'Vlhe  iTuri'-ho   '>»ty.  and"«rrbeaten'oul'3^  ™        ~" 


■'  G  '■  Ibey  to 


The  iun-bo'^'l^"<o'iake 
^  the  ChfnWali  andkm 
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il  a(un,  Mbet  trenclwi  whb  >  oim  fin  beuif  brhind.  At  Fio-Lunf 
Lbe  nuchiiw  niiu  on  tbe  WaU  prevented  tbem  lTt>fn  kavipff  the 
puiUcl.  At  Chi-Kuu  Fact  lEe  Isnpkia  el  the  iort  bad  be< 
covend  with  cntinekipeiite  defended  by  luehine  euni  dd  the  gori 
panpe(»»  ind  tbe  Japineee  could  aike  no  my.  Brwfly,  there  »i 
n  fiinoiu  G^c  ill  ibn^  the  line»  tod  notbiaf  gained.  On  tbe  37t 
cf  NovembeTt  after  loutg  12.000  men»  tbe  UHuh  wu  Abvodopci 
Oa  the  DOTth  fn^t  tbe  jAptneec  returned  Ut  minlnc. 

But  K>  ui^enl  wii  the  neceuiiy  of  ipeedy  vfclory  thit  the  Sihlin 
bed  to  conLinue  eUewhere.  And  ai  Iaa,  Hticr  every  otber  poii 
_,  bad  been  ilteinpted,  the  niihtol  the  ittKk  vit  direcie 


jDth  of  November  an 
R  of  Dexmbcr  there 
n,  which  oblised  the 
woria.    OnlKejnd 


wu  a  heavy  bombardnienl  by  (U  bif  t 

ruina  at  the  weSem  voTIl,  aaw  the  dwJina  on  the  nvtrae  ilope 
directed  artillery   file   by  telephoDt     Thirty-M  funa  fwrpl 

■lucked  (iKceiar  Th       loaaei         [be  taat  ten  day>         : 


Metre  HU  ha    been  pnba 

vembou  WD    lucBy 

Thawu  V  

*b!^*  >  few  (£y> 

Tbe°w^  n    no       n 
batterieea     nd    round 


000     ThoK  of  tbe  Riue 
n  JO     1         owned    po     he     ui 


mfo 


'S.t: 


go  m.'aouch  of  the  h 


fort  00  the   9ll>of  Dec 

the     tb  of  December 
redo  «d    be  fi^ 


[1,  MakUDv'a  aucceaanr,  had  put  b 
pearance  of  tbe  3id  Army  on  tb 

I.  The  battle  opened  abuntiMiaii 
hour;  tbe  lorcea  en^i|ed  on  end 

in  J  Ri.  langr,  and  Prince  ITkhtDnnk; 


■auttleuniihclaH.   The  Rui 

■oulbvardt  tbe  majority  urith  w-m  mv.^-.  m— >■-»  .«  -  « -., 

vhence  Ihey  did  not  afaln  emerge.    All  the  rrat  were  eiihcr  fonxd 

the  latter  beine  the  thiid.dua  cniiaer  "  liovvi."  which  had  already 
earned  a  brilliant  reputation  for  daring,  and  now  ateamed  half 
round  Japan  before  ihe  waa  bmught  to  action  and  run  aihore. 
The  viciorm  blotliailed  Poet  Anhut,  until  new  the  cU»e  of  the  •lege, 

l!m^Ai"»3'3etre''HiU.To(o     '-  ■  "*  -■ "-    -'-  ■- 


3lir 


afaipa  a  complete  celit,    Kaim 


frot 


.  It  laal  aucceeded  on  the  14th 

iRaelng  and  delcatinE  tbe  Ri    '"      '"--»■------»- 

a!  ^euen).    Thw  the  Ru^nai 


yiadivoHoli 
Bailie  Seet  couM  he 


The  RmaindfT  oi  Ifae  irar  en  Und,  although  it  included  two 
battlei  on  a  Urge  KiJe  and  niimnoiu  minor  opcntion],  waa 
prindpally  a  teit  nf  enduranci.  Alter  Liao-Yang  there  vere 
DO  eiteDdcd  operations,  Ihe  area  of  conflict  being  confined  to  the 
plain  of  the  coast  aide  ol  the  Hun-bo  and  the  fringe  of  the 


1  tahauned,  and  General  Sreu 


ie  defen 


nunmtaini.    Japan  had  putiatly  acranipliibed  ber  u^  hnl 

had  employed  all  h«  trained  men  in  Ihu  partial  ainmpltih- 
meni.  I(  waa  questionable,  even  in  October  ioa4»  whether  ihe 
cttuld  endure  tbe  drain  of  men  and  money,  if  it  were  protoncd 
much  further.  On  the  other  band,  in  Ruuia  opposiiion  id  tbe 
war,  which  bad  never  been  popular,  gradually  became  ihe 
cenlnl  leatute  of  a  wideiptcad  movemenl  against  im^pooiiblc 
gavemaenL  Thus  whOe  Ihe  aitnlei  in  Manchuria  faced  one 
anotbet  with  every  appearance  of  oinfidcnce,  behind  them 
the  silualioD  wu  exceedingly  grave  for  bolb  parlies.  A  uilc 
nf  equilibrium  was  establiihed,  only  motnenuiily  disloibed 
by  Kuropaikin"!  oflenrive  on  the  Sha-bo  in  October,  and  by 
the  Sandepu  incident  in  tbe  winter,  until  at  laat  Oyama  fou^u 
a  battle  on  a  grand  acale  and  won  it.  Even  ihen,  bowevcr.  the 
resulu  Fell  far  iboit  of  anttcIpatioD,  and  the  armia  settled  don 

After  the  battle  of  Liao-Yant  KuropalUn  revcned  for  a  nwnrn 

owever,  it  *a«  impononi  to  bold  Mukden,  ibc  Man^urija  ca^qnl. 
ad  noce  Ihe  Japaneie.  aa  on  pievioui  occauona.  rror^dOLBnt 
nitead  of  punumg,  be  decided  to  aland  his  Kround.  a  molucioa 
hich  bad  an  eacelleai  effect  on  bia  amay.  Moreover,  prtnv^ 
nrength  day  by  day,  and  aware  that  the  Japanese  bad  ouina 
o!  powerst  he  nolwd,  in  i|nle  of  tbe  detpondency  of  maay  of 
IS  senior  oficen,  to  tahe  the  ofleiiiive.  He  dispwd  of  aboet 
KMjxti  men,  Ihe  Jananeee  bad  about  170,000.  Tbe  lattrr  Lit 
:hed  north  of  Liao-Yang,  from  a  point  9  n.  west  of  ibi  ni- 


way.  through  Yental  Station  and  Yeotu 


ISK 


;  hilla  wilb  bia  eastern  wmg  (Stakelberi).  to  move  bis  n^ni 

ng  (Bildetlinfjalovly  southwards,  entrenchinB  each  strip  of  CTobBcl 

lained.  and  finally  with  the  (coin — U.   BUderlint's  Itfi— aad 

Stakelberg'  to  envflop  and  cfuib  Ifae  tat  Amy.  which  fonned  ibc 

^"-Lnese  right,  keeping  the  4th  Army  (Noau)  and  the  jad  Attqt 

-^  in  countenance  by  means  of  BUdeHiw's  main  body.    TV 

uvre  b^an  on  tbe  sth  erf  October,  and  by  the  evening  of  the 

....  after  four  days  o4  f^rly  heavy  advanced-guard  ^hiiuc. 

chiefly  between  Bilderlin^  and  Noau,  Stakrfben  was  in  ha  auirnd 

Knal'wil"    his  idfrn  lhS"Ta1»di^'  -^^dvanci  "BlldetliT^ 

oie  tune  than  was  anlicipiled.  Slill.  Bilderiing  aoned  ibt 
ha-ho  and  made  lome  pTopeK  tovardi  Yenlai.  aod  Ihe       ^^  ^^ 

ES  were  almoal  disregarded  by  the  Japanese  beadquarteft-  The 
commander  of  the  IK  Army,  however,  took  bis  ovaiufea  well  and 
Slakelberg  found  Ihe  greatest  trouble  in  deployiikg  his  forCB  Icr 
action  in  Ibis  difiicult  country.  Oyama  became  convinced  of  ihe 
truth  on  the  oth  and  loth.  and  pmmied  a  grat  counter-aiuck. 
Kurokl  with  only  a  portion  of  the  IK  £^y  waaVt  to  defend  •<  W 
IS  m.  of  front,  and  Ihe  entire  snd  and  ath  AimKa  and  the  neral 
reserves  were  to  be  thrown  upon  Bilderting.  On  the  uih  the  real 
battle  opened.  Kuroki  displayed  tbe  greatest  skill,  but  he  ■»  ri 
CDurar  preased  back  by  the  four-to-ooe  auperiorily  of  the  Ruhoih. 
Still  the.iesuh  ol  Stakdberg's  attack,  (or  which  he  was  unable  a 

attack  on  Bllderling  was  not  nrnch  more  saiisfactory.  for  ibeRuHau 
had  enlcanched  every  step  of  their  previoua  advance,  and  lo^u 
splendidly.  The  Rusun  commander-in-chief  states  in  his  wort 
on  the  war  that  Bllderling  >**'*"^  engued  A  ftmd  instcnil  erf  Ends- 
ally  withdrawing  as  KiiR)|intlda  Intaded,  and  at  any  catr  it  s 
unquestioned  thai  in  coBseqiieDcc  of  the  serious  poajtinn  of  adam 
sresiem  wing,  not  Duly  did  Slalcelberg  use  bis  mervb  le 
:  BiUerling,  when  tbe  11th  diviston  ol  Kumki'a  army  wit 


almost  at  its  last  gaap  and  must  have  yi^ded  to  fresh  pceaaure.  bni 
Kuropatlfin  bimacU  auipended  Ihe  lefieral  oflensiv*  oa  tbe  Ijlh  d 
October.    In  the  figbling  of  tbe  i]ih'i6ih  of  October  the  Rohub 
gradually  gave  back  as  far  aa  tbe  line  of  the  Sha-bo,  the  Japsene 
foUowinguntil  the  armies  faod  m^ly  north  and  soalb  on  pan"  ' 
fronls.   The  fighting,  irregular  but  aevete,  nwiinued-    Kutdfqi 
waa  so  far  averae  to  retreat  thai  he  ordered  a  new  offensrve,  *ti 
s-aa  carried  out  on  the   i6-i7Ib.     Putilov  and  Nwiorad  hi 
iouth  ol  the  Sha-ho.  were  stormed  by  the  Ruiuans.  and  An  Japai 

Kuropaikin   wiihed  Co  conlinue  Ihe  offensive,   but   hiacDrpaci 
menders  offered  so  much  oppoMlion  10  a  fun  her -offensive  thai 


the  iBth  of  Octoba.  tiiedasecrf  Che  ba' 
of  January  1905.  Ihe  opeiung  of  Ihe  bs 
a  period  almcat  entirely  dnoid  of  in 
the  old-fashioned  term  "  winter  quJ 
the  Rusnans  are  stated  as  41  Aoo  men 
eaaggetated ;  the  Japanese  acknowledt 
In  January  1903.  b(ui  from  MishchenkD'a  cavalry  laid  ii 


-my  be  dr-zr 
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Bth-lSlh)  Uir  onl/  ch 


.    small  detachnu 


Wt,    Tlie  bllttk  of  Sandrjiu  IHrikoiilAi),  (ought  in  ■  Ici 


Xis. 


irokl,  thrcatemnf  ta 


HI  ihs  i6ih  and  3; 
great  Kuwan  vtctory.  B 
and  thdr  own  muniiicen 


"Jsp 


.    Thclo- 


Lck  by  Oyama,  dpci 
OUEhly  8000  Japoi 


BotlT  sda  itood  lut  in  the- old  poiition]  up  to  (he  vergt  of 
the  last  and  grcatot  battle.  Kuropitluji  waa  reinforced,  and 
appointed  Kaulban  to  sudceed  Grippenbcrg  andBUderling  to 
the  command  of  the  3rd  Anaf  vacated  by  Kaulban.  On  the 
othei  hand,  Nogi's  3rd  Army,  releaacd  by  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur. 
was  brought  up  on  the  Japanese  left,  and  a  new  army  under 
Kawamura  (5th),  formed  of  one  of  the  Fort  Arthur  and  two 

mountains  towards  the  Ruasian  left  rear.  The  Russian  line  in 
front  of  Mukden  from  the  Hun-bo,  through  the  Pulilov  and 

long,  the  armies  from  right  to  left  being  II.  (Kaulban).  III. 
(Bilderllng)  and  I.  (Linievich);  a  general  reserve  waa  at  Mukden. 
On  the  other  side  from  left  to  right,  on  a  line  40  m.  king,  were 
Oku  (ind  Army),  Noiu  (4lh),  Kuroki   (i.tj   and   Kaw. 


(5lh),  tl 


3rd  Arm 


:  of  Oku,     Each  aide  bad  abou 
treadled.    The  Russians  had  aoothet  oOcnsive  b 


id  the 


Kelopthe  Russian 
lett.  'ine  events  on  tbis  side  and  misleading  inforraalioo 
induced  Kuropalkin  to  pay  particular  attention  to  his  left. 
The  Japanese  ist  and  5th  Armies  were  now  engaged  {25th 
February),  and  elsewhere  all  was  quiet.  But  on  ihd  ijth  the 
fighting  spread  to  the  centre,  and  Nogi  (originally  behind  Oku) 
wu  OB  the  march  to  envebp  the  Russian  right.  He  was  held 
uoder  obttcvation  throughout  by  Russian  cavalry,  but  it  seeml 
that  little  ttleuIiDn  was  paid  to  thdr  rqwrts  by  Kuropalkin, 
who  was  atill  occupied  with  Kuroki  and  KjwaBiurB,  uid  even 
denuded  his  right  of  its  reserve*  to  rtinfotcc  bis  left-  With  a 
battle-front  exceeding  two  days'  marches  the  wrong  distributioD 
of  reserves  by  both  udcs  was  a  grave  misfonune.  Kuropatkio 
was  at  last  convinced,  on  the  iSth  of  February,  of  the  danger 
from  the  west,  and  did  all  in  Eiis  power  to  form  a  solid  line  of 
defence  on  the  west  side  of  Mukden.  Nogi's  first  attack  (lat- 
and  March)  had  nbt  much  success,  and  a  heavy  counlerstroke 
was  delivered  on  tlie  and.  Fighting  for  localities  and  altera- 
tions in  the  interior  distribution  of  the  opposing  forces  occupied 
much  time,  and  by  the  3rd.  though  the  battle  had  become 
severe,  Kuropatkia  had  merely  drawn  in  his  right  and  right 
centre  (bow  fadog  W.  and  S.W.  reflectively)  a  Uttle  nearer 
Mukden-  Hil  ceolle  on  (he  Sha-ho  held  firm,  Kuroki  and 
Kawatnura  luade.  but  slight  progress  against  his  left  in  (he 
mauotaini.  Nogi  ud  Oyama  were  equally  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  the  new  (west)  Russian  front,  and  like  Grant  at 
Pflersburg  In  1B64,  eitended  farther  and  farther  to  the  outer 
Satdc,  the  Russians  following  suit.  The  Japanese  marshal  now 
sent  up  hil  army  reserve,  which  had  been  kept  far  to  the  real 
at  Yentai.  to  help  Nog).  It  waa  not  before  the  evening  of  tba 
6lh  of  March. that  it  came  up  with  the  jrd  Army  and  was  pUcad 
iu  position  opposite  the  centre  of  the  Russian  west  front.    Od 
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the  rest  of  the  line  severe  local  fighting  had  continued,  but 
the  Russian  positions  were  quite  unshaken,  and  Kuropatkin's 
reserves — ^which  would  have  been  invaluable  in  backing  up  the 
counter-attack  of  the  2nd  of  March — ^had  returned  to  face  Nogi. 
He  had  organized  another  counterstroke  for  the  6th,  to  be  led 
by  Kaulbars,  but  this  cdlapsed  unexpectedly  after  a  brief  but 
severe  fight. 

Kuropatkin  now  decided  to  draw  in  his  centre  and  left  towards 
Mukden.  On  the  7th,  the  various  colunms  executed  their 
movement  to  the  Hnn-ho  with  complete  success,  thanks  to  good 
staff  work.  The  Japanese  followed  up  only  slowly.  Nogi  and 
Kaulbars  stood  fast,  fadng  each  other  on  the  west  front;  after 
the  arrival  of  the  general  reserve,  Nogi  was  able  to  prolong  his 
line  to  the  north  and  eventually  to  bend  it  inwards  towards  the 
Russian  line  of  retreat.  Bilderling  and  Linievich  were  now 
close  in  to  Mukden  and  along  the  Hun-ho.  On  the  other  side 
Oku  had  taken  over  part  of  Nogi's  line,  thus  freeing  the  3rd 
Army  for  further  extension  to  the  north-west,  and  the  rest  of 
the  2nd  Army,  the  4th,  the  xst  and  the  5th  were  approaching 
the  Hun-ho  from  the  south  (March  8th}.  On  this  day  the 
JteMtev  fighting  between  Nogi  and  Kaulbars  was  very  severe, 
iHnmiam  and  Kuropatkin  now  made  up  his  mind  to  retreat 
TMag,  towards  Tieling,  On  the  9th,  by  Oyama's  orders,  Nogi 
extended  northward  instead  of  further  swinging  in  south-east- 
ward, Oku  now  occupied  all  the  original  line  of  the  3rd  Army, 
Nozu  alone  was  left  on  the  south  front,  and  Kuroki  and  Kawa- 
mura  began  to  engage  Linievich  seriously.  But  Nogi  had  not 
yet  reached  the  Mukden-Tieling  railway  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  9th,  every  preparation  having  been  made,  Kuropatkin's 
retreat  began.  On  the  loth,  covered  by  Kaulbars,  who  held  off 
Nogi,  and  by  strong  rearguards  at  and  east  of  Mukden,  the 
movement  continued,  and  though  it  was  not  executed  with 
entire  precision,  and  the  rearguards  suffered  very  heavily,  the 
Russians  managed  to  draw  off  in  safety  to  the  northward.  On 
the  evening  of  the  zoth,  after  all  their  long  and  hardly  contested 
enveloping  marches,  Nogi's  left  and  Kawamura's  right  met  north 
of  Mukden.  The  circle  was  complete,  but  there  were  no  Russians 
in  the  centre,  and  a  map  of  the  positions  of  the  Japanese  on  the 
evening  of  the  xoth  shows  the  seventeen  divisions  thoroughly 
mixed  up  and  pointing  in  every  direction  but  that  of  the  enemy. 
Thus  the  further  pursuit  of  the  Russians  could  only  be  under- 
taken after  an  inter\'al  of  re-organization  by  the  northernmost 
troops  of  the  5th  and  3rd  Armies.  But  the  material  loss  in- 
ilictcd  on  the  Russians  was  far  heavier  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  the  Russian  losses  were 
no  less  than  97,000,  and  the  Japanese  between  40,000  and  50,000. 
Japan  had  had  to  put  forth  her  supreme  elort  for  the  battle, 
while  of  Russia's  whole  strength  not  one-tenth  had  been  used. 
But  Russia's  strength  in  Europe,  with  but  one  line  whereby  it 
could  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  Far  East,  was  immaterial,  and 
on  the  theatre  of  war  a  quarter  of  the  Russian  field  forces  had 
been  killed,  wounded  or  taken. 

It  remains  to  narrate  briefly  the  tragic  career  of  the  Russian 
Baltic  fleet.  Leaving  Libau  on  the  I3th-i5th  of  October  1904.  the 
JTocAesf-  ^^^  steamed  down  the  North  Sea,  expecting  eveiy  night 
vtBMtra  ^  ^  attacked  by  torpedo-boats.  On  the  21st,  m  their 
excitement,  they  opened  fire  on  a  fleet  of  British  trawlers 
^"^  on  the  Dogger  Bank  iq.v.),  and  several  fishermen  wejfe 
killed.  This  incident  provoked  the  wildest  indij^nation,  and  Russia 
was  for  some  days  on  the  verge  of  war  with  England.  A  British 
fleet  "  shadowed  "  Rozhestvenski  for  some  time,  but  eventually 
the  Russians  were  allowed  to  proceed.  On  reaching  Madagascar, 
Rozhestvenski  heard  of  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  and  the  question 
of  returninff  to  Russia  arose.  But  a  reinforcement  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Nebogatov  was  despatched  from  the  Baltic  via  Sues 
early  in  March  1905,  and  the  armada  proceeded  by  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  Nebogatov  joining  at  Kamranh  Bay  in  Cochin  China. 
The  united  fleet  was  formidable  rather  in  number  than  in  quality; 
the  battleships  were  of  very  unequal  value,  and  the  faster- vessels 
were  tied  to  the  movements  of  many  "  lame  ducks."  Rozhest- 
venski had,  moreover,  numerous  store-ships,  colliers,  &c.  Never- 
theless, the  Japanese  viewed  his  approach  with  connderable  anxiety, 
and  braced  themselves  for  a  final  struggle.  Of  the  various  courses 
open  to  him.  Togo  prudently  chose  that  of  awaiting  Rozhestvenski 
in  home  waters.  The  Russians  left  Kamranh  on  the  X4th  of  May, 
and  for  a  time  disappeared  into  the  Pacific    It  was  assumed  that 
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they  wire  making  for  Vladivostok  either  via  Tsashima  iCxait  or  by  the 
Pacific    Rosheatvenaki  chose  the  former  course,  and  on  the  27th  of 
May  the  fleets  met  near  Tsushima.    About  1.4s  pjo^  the  ^^^^ 
Russians,  who  were  still  in  a  cksse  cruistng  tocmatioo,  f^lTL 
attempted  to  open  out  for  battle  as  the  Japanese  ap-  t^!a 

Sroached.  The  Russian  battleships,  origiaaUy  beading  ^Z^ 
r.N.E.,  swervedtothe  E.  as  the  Japanese  battle  squadrao  ^'^''** 
passed  acnMB  their  front.  Togo  s  fire  was  concentrated  fiist  o«  the 
Osliabia,"  the  leading  Russian  battleship,  and  by  2.25  she  vas 
kors  de  combat.  At  this  time  both  the  battle-fleets  weie  nuoiiif 
E.  Togo,  concentrating  his  fire  on  each  ship  in  succession,  and  leek- 
ing  by  superior  speed  to  head  off  the  Russians,  now  indined  tovsnb 
the  S.E.,  and  the  Russians  conformed.  At  3,  the  Russian  flanhip 
"  Suvarov"  had  fallen  out  of  the  line,  though  Mill  firing.  Roaes- 
venski  himself  had  been  wounded,  and  the  command  had  devolved 
on  Nebogatov.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Russians  suddenly  timed 
N.,  and  sought  to  pass,  across  the  wake  of  Togo's  battJe^Beet.  op 
the  straits.  Thereupon  the  leading  Japanese  skips  promptly 
turned  together,  covered  by  the  rear  ships,  whkJi  ran  past  then 
on  the  onginal  course  ana  then  came  round  in  successioa;  this 
manoeuvre  was  so  well  executed  that  the  Japanese  again  headed 
off  their  enemy,  who  swerved  for  the  second  time  towards  the  E. 
The  Japanese  thereupon  executed  the  same  maooravre  as  before, 
and  steamed  S.E.  again  (about  4.40).  They  were  not  anscatbcd, 
but  the  Russians  were  suffering  far  more  severely.  Meanwhile,  the 
cruisers  on  both  ndes  had  been  heavily  engaged.  The  Ruaaiaa 
cruisers  kept  on  the  right  of  their  battlnhips,  while  the  Japanese, 
very  superior  in  speed,  ran  S.,  S.E.  and  E.  across  the  near  of 
the  enemy's  main  squadron,  and  about  3  ranged  up  akMigside  the 
Russian  cruisers.  The  latter  were  slower,  and  hampered  fay  the 
crowd  of  damaged  battleships,  store-ships  and  oJliers;  befoie  $ 
they  were  in  the  greatest  confusion,  which  was  presently  tncroaea 
by  the  battleship  souadron,  now  turned  back  ana  heading  W..  vith 
Togo  in  pursuit.  The  Russians  again  broke  oat  northward;  bet 
some  of  the  Japanese  squadrons  hung  on  to  the  remnant  of  the  enemy's 
battle-fleet,  and  the  others  dealt  with  the  numerous  Russian  vesads 
that  were  unable  to  keep  up.    Then  Togo  called  off  his  ships,  and 

Sve  the  torpedo  craft  room  and  the  night  in  which  to  act.   At  dav- 
„ht  the  larger  riiips  joined  in  arain,  and  before  long  the  vhole 
Russian  fleet,  with  few  exceptions,  nad  been  captured  or  sank. 

After  the  disasters  of  Mukden  and  Tsushima,  and  beiiig 
threatened  with  internal  disorder  in  European  Russia,  the  tsv, 
early  in  June,  accepted  the  mediation  of  the  president  of  fi» 
the  United  States,  and  pour^lers  were  set  on  foot,  iww  s# 
The  war  meanwhile  drifted  on  through  May,  June  and  ^^ 
July.  Linievich,  who  succeeded  Kuropatkin  Portly  after  * 
the  battle  of  Mukden,  retired  slowly  northward,  re-organiaag 
his  forcea  and  receiving  fresh  reinforcements  from  Europe.  A 
Japanese  expedition  occupied  Saghalien  Quly  S-3o),and  another, 
General  Hasegawa,  advanced  through  Korea  towards  \1adivos- 
tok.  But  the  fighting  was  desultory.  The  peace  negotiations 
were  opened  at  Portsmouth,  I^ew  Hampshire,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  belligerents  hed 
agreed  as  to  the  main  points  at  issue,  that  Russia  should  cede 
the  half  of  Saghalien,  annexed  in  1875,  surrender  her  lease  of  ti» 
Kwangtung  peninsula  and  Port  Arthur,  evacuate  Manchuria 
and  recognize  Japan's  sphere  of  influence  in  Korea.  The  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  on  the  23rd  of  August  1905. 

BiBLiOGKAPHY. — The  first  place  in  the  already  numerous  vwfa 
on  the  war  is  by  the  general  consent  of  military  Europe  awarded  to 
General  Sir  L  S.  M.  Hamilton's  A  Staff  OJUer's  Scrap  B«^,  and  the 
second  to  the  reports  of  the  British  attach^  {Th*  Russo-Japeaest 
War :  British  Offices'  Reports,  War  Office,  1908).  Other  finiC- 
hand  narratives  of  importance  are  the  American  officers*  re^iorts 
{Reports  of  Military  Observers,  General  Staff,  U.S..V):  Ma)or  t. 
Tettau's  18  Monate  beim  Heere  Rusdands;  von  Schwarz,  Zeis 
Monate  beim  Heere  Kuropatkin's,  and  Kuropatkin's  own  work 
(part  of  which  has  been  translated  into  English).  Of  dccaikd 
inilitary  histories  the  principal  are  the  semi-ollunal  series  of  oana- 
tives  and  monographs  proauced  by  the  Austrian  mUitaiy  toaraal 
"Streffleur"  (Eintetsckriften  iiber  den  russ.-jafanischen  Anr;): 
the  volumes  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Russian  ^taff  College  after 
the  war,  French  translation  {Confirences  snr  la  guerre  russ^iapneise 
faiUs  a  VAcademie  Nicolas)',  British  official  History  of  tie  Ruise^ 
Japanese  War  (1907-  );  German  official  Russiui-japaniuhir 
Krieg  (1906-  ;  English  translation  by  K.  von  Donat);  L6Ser. 
Der  Russisck-Japanucke  Krieg  (Leipng,  1907;  French  trans.^: 
L.  Gianni  Trapani,  La  Guerra  russo-giapponese  (Rome.  1906': 
E.  Bujac,  La  Guerre  russo-japonaise  (1909).  Of  critkal  studies  the 
most  important  are  Cordonnicr's  "Les  Japonaisen  Macdchanrie" 
{Revue  a' Jnfanlerie,  1910);  and  Culmann,  Etude  sur  Us  caraahts 
giniraux  de  la  guerre  en  extrhne-orient  (Paris,  1909).  One  naval 
narrative  of  absorbing  interest  has,  however,  appeaued,  Scflsenov's 
Rasplala  (English  trans.). 
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RUSSO-TURKISH  WARS  (x828->9  aad  1877-78).  Tlie  earlier 
wars  between  Russia  and  Turkey  possess  little  mUitaxy  interest 
to-day,  and  are  scarcely  remembered  excq>t  as  the  occasion  of 
Suvaiov'a  exploits.  The  first  of  the  three  xgth-century  (1806- 
xSia)  wars,  bowevor,  though  much  less  vigorously  fought  than 
the  preceding  wars,  at  any  rate  introduced  the  "  Eastern  ques- 
tion "  into  European  politics  as  a  factor  affecting  the  balance 
of  power,  and  its  cessation  at  the  moment  of  Napoleon's  advance 
on  Moscow  had  a  great  effect  on  the  emperor's  Russian  campaign. 

The  second  war  is  more  celebrated.  It  was  a  reflex  of  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence,  and  began  with  the  invasi<«  of 
Rumania  by  the  Russians  in  May  z8a8.  One  corps  invested 
and  took  Braila,  another  passed  by  Bucharest  and  besieged 
Rustchuk  and  Silistria,  and  a  third  crossed  the  Danube  bdow 
Isacka.  The  first  and  the  last  were  united  as  an  army  under 
the  tsar  and  advanced  through  the  Dobrudja  on  Shumla.  But 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  fighting  it  was  decided  that 
the  Turks  here  were  too  strong  for  the  invaders,  and  the  tsar 
drew  off  his  forces  by  degrees  towards  Varna,  which  was 
besieged  next.  But  the  Shumla  troops  were  thus  gradually 
set  free  to  join  the  Turkish  field  army  under  the  grand  vizier, 
which,  however,  merely  menaced,  without  seriously  attacking, 
the  besiegers  of  Varna.  The  place  surrendered  on  the  xoth  of 
October  1828,  and  the  tsar  at  once  turned  upon  the  grand 
vizier,  attacked  him  on  the  river  KAmrhik  (15th  October)  and 
forced  him  to  retreat  to  Aidos. 

Meantime,  however,  Silistria  offered  a  gallant  resistance. 
Even  when  the  besiegers  were  reinforced  from  the  main  army 
they  could  not  master  the  defence,  and  when  winter  came  on 
the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  the  Russians  drew  off  into 
Rumania  into  winter  quarters.  In  Asia,  meanwhile,  a  Russian 
army  under  Prince  Paskievich  had  advanced  from  Tiflis,  and 
captured  Kars  and  other  places,  while  the  Black  Sea  fleet 
secured  the  surrender  of  Poti.  Paskievich  next  defeated  the 
Turks  at  Akhalzik  (27th  August),  captured  Ardahan,  and 
advanced  by  Bayazid  to  the  upper  Euphrates.  But  coming 
there  into  conflict  with  the  fierce  Kurds,  he  gave  up  further 
enterprises  and,  leaving  garrisons  in  the  strong  places,  took 
his  army  back  into  the  Caucasus  for  the  winter. 

In  1829  Diebitsch  took  over  the  command  of  the  70,000 
men  on  the  Danube,  and  resolved  to  carry  the  war  over  the 
Balkans.  As  a  preliminary  the  fleet  seized  Sozopclis  (Sisepol). 
A  second  and  vigorously  pressed  siege  of  Silistria  ended  with 
the  surrender  of  the  place  on  June  30th,  the  Turkish  operations 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Sozopolis  garrison  and  the  relief  of 
Silistria  being  dilatory  as  before.  The  Turkish  army  was  at 
this  time  in  process  of  reorganization  on  a  European  model, 
which  added  to  the  difficulties  of  their  situation.  The  grand 
vizier,  Reschid  Mehmet,  in  May  attempted  to  combine  the 
Rustdiuk  and  Shumla  garrisons  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Russians  from  Varna,  but  unsuccessfully,  the  two  columns  being 
beaten  in  detail.  Soon  afterwards  Diebitsch,  with  part  of  the 
army  investing  Silistria,  marched  against  him  and  defeated 
him  at  Tcherkovna  (nth  June).  Immediately  after  this 
Diebitsch  carried  out  the  brilHant  passage  of  the  Balkans  and 
advanced  to  Adrianople,  which  laid  Constantinople  at  his  mercy, 
and  brought  about  an  immediate  peace.  A  month  after  its 
signature,  a  Turkish  army  from  the  west,  attempting  to  re- 
capture Adrianople  behind  Diebitsch,  was  defeated  on  the 
x6th  October  at  Amaut  Kaliessi.  In  Asia,  meantime,  Pas- 
kievich, after  relieving  Akhalzik,  where  his  garrison  had  been 
blockaded,  won  two  victories  on  two  successive  days  at  Kainly 
and  Milli  Duzov  (ist  and  2nd  June),  and  captured  a  number  of 
fortresses,  his  victorious  advance  being,  arrested  only  by  the 
terms  of  peace.  (X.) 

T/u  War  of  1877-78— On  24th  April  1877,  the  tsar  declared 
war  against  Turkey,  with  the  avowed  object  of  righting  the 
wrongs  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey.  The  Turco-Servian  war 
was  just  over.  Contrary  to  expectation  the  Turks  had  proved 
victorious.  Hostilities  had  ceased  In  October  1876,  though  it 
was  not  till  ist  March  1877  that  peace  had  been  signed.  During 
1876  the  Turks  had  also  quelled  an  insurrection  of  the  Christians 


in  Bulgaria,  when  the  treatmenC  they  meted  out  to  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  cry  of  "  Bulgarian  atrocities  "  had  aroused  the 
sentimental  sympathies  of  Europe. 

T%e  Dahube  formed  the  Turkish  frontier.  Fbwing  west  to 
east  along  iiie  southern  boundary  of  Rumania,  it  turned  to 
the  north  and  then  to  the  east  to  the  BUck  Sea,  enclosing  the 
Dobrudja,  an  inhospitable  and  difficult  region,  of  rectangular 
shape,  some  xoo  m.  N.  to  S.  by  39  to  60  m.  E.  to  W.,  which 
was  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 

The  Russians  did  not  anticipate  that  the  oppoation  to  be 
encountered  from  the  Turkish  forces  would  be  of  a  serious 
nature.  As  for  natural  obstacles,  there  were  the  Danube  and 
the  Balkans  directly  across  their  route,  but  the  passage  of  these 
was  not  likely  to  cause  any  serious  delay. 

The  Turkish,  fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral— Rustchuk, 
Silistria,  Shumla  and  Varna — could  be  avoided,  and  Nikopol 
and  Vidin  were  more  or  less  isolated.  It  would  only  be 
nectesary  to  cover  the.  lines  of  comniunication  from  the  action 
of  the  garrisons  of  these  places.  It  was  known  that  Osman 
Pasha  was  at  Vidin  with  what  remained  of  the  Turkish  force 
which  had  defeated  the  Servians  the  previous  year,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  detach  a  force  to  operate  agauast  him.  There 
would  be  some  delay  in  the  forwarding  of  supplies,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Rumanian  railway  was  of  different  gauge  to  the 
railways  of  Russia,  but  this  would  not  be  serious.  This  line, 
the  only  railway  through  Rumania,  ran  from  Galatz  to  Bucha- 
rest, where  one  branch  ran  west  by  Slatina  and  the  other  to 
Giurgevo  on  the  Danube,  where  it  connected  with  a  line  south 
of  the  river  from  Rustchuk  to  Shumla  and  Varna  through 
Rasgrad.  It  was  generally  imagined  that  the  advance  to 
Constantinople  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a  triumphal  march. 
By  a-  clause  of  the  Treatjr  of  Paris  of  1856  the  Russian  naval 
forces  in  the  Black  Sea  had  been  destroyed,  and  thou^  this 
clause  was  revoked  in  1871,  in  1877  the  Turks  possessed  the 
undoubted  command  of  the  sea.  Had  things  been  different, 
an  advance  through  the  Dobrudja,  with  a  safe  line  of  supply 
by  water,  would  have  offered  many  advantages.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  with  Turkish  gunboats  on  the  Danube 
and  ironclads  on  the  Black  Sea,  such  a  course  was  out  of  the 
question. 

The  plan  of  campaign  formed  by  the  Rusaoans  was  as  follows: 
One  corps  was  to  enter  the  Dobrudja  to  protect  the  line  of 
communication  against  any  Turkish  advance  cast  of  fim«f 
the  Danube,  while  the  remainder  would  cross  the 
Danube  between  Rustchuk  and  Nikopol,  cross  the 
Balkans  and  advance  on  Adrianq}le.  Detached  forces  would 
meanwhile  mask  the  "  Quadrilati^  "  and  the  Turkish  force 
at  Vidin. 

A  Convention  had  been  made  with  Rumania,  allowing  the 
passage  of  the  Russians  through  the  country.  The  Rumanians 
proclaimed  their  independence  of  Turkey,  and  although  the 
tsar  declined  their  offer  of  active  co-operation  for  the  time 
being,  their  troops  occupied  Calafat,  facing  Vidin,  and  early 
in  May  their  batteries  engaged  the  guns  of  Vidin  across  tl^ 
river.  The  Russian  army  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
on  the  war,  consisted  of  six  army  corps  and  two  rifle  brigades. 
Each  corps  was  formed  of  one  cavalry  and  two  infantr>'  divisions. 
There  were  in  addition  74  squadrons  and  52  guns  of  Cossacks. 
Each  infantry  division  had  48,  and  each  cavalry  division  12 
guns.  This  force 'had  been  mobilized  in  the  November  of  the 
previous  year,  and  was  now  distributed  as  follows: — 

Commander-in-chief:  The  grand-duke  Nicholas,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kishinev. 

VII.  Army  Corps  Odessa  and  Tatar  Bunar. 

XL  „  .       .    Tarutinskaja  and  Kanssany. 

VIII.  „  .       .     Kishinev. 

XII.  M  •       •     UnghenL 

IX.  „  Winnica. 

X.  „  •       •     Crimea. 

Rifle  Brigades  Bcstomak. 

The  mobilization  of  the  IV.,  XIII.,  and  XIV.  Army  Corps 
had  been  ordered  in  December  1876,  but  they  would  not  be 
ready  to  move  till  the  following  month— May   x877>     In 
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addition  to  the  above,  there  were  heavy  artilleiy  with  400  siege 
guns,  engineers  with  pontoon  trains,  naval  launches,  and  the 
necessary  supply  trains.  The  total  Russian  forces  numbered 
200,000  combatants  of  all  arms,  with  850  field  and  400  siege 
guns. 

For  some  months  prior  to  the  tsar's  declaration,  Turkey 
had  realized  that  war  was  inevitable,  but  such  preparations 
as  were  made  were  far  from  adequate.  Abdul  Kerim,  who 
had  Commanded  in  Servia  the  previous  year,  was  stiU  acting  as 
commander-in-chief,  but  the  task  set  him  was  not  an  easy 
one.  With  the  Russians  in  front,  the  Servians  and  Monte- 
negrins, whose  action  was  known  to  be  uncertain,  on  the  flank, 
and  the  Christian  population  of  Bulgaria,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Russians,  in  the  midst,  it  required  a  younger  and  more 
energetic  man,  with  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war 
than  he  possessed,  to  plan  and  to  carry  out  a  successful  defence 
of  the  Moslem  dominions.  The  prospect  of  war  had  aroused 
the  Turks,  and  the  nation  had  taken  steps  to  prepare  for  the 
conflict,  but  they  lacked  trained  leaders.  The  Turkish  officers 
were  but  ill-instructed.  Works  on  th^  art  of  war  did  not 
exist  in  the  Turkish  language  General  conscription  existed 
in  Turkey,  but  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  organization. 
Theoretically,  each  of  the  six  districts  into  which  the  empire 
was  divided  should  have  produced  an  army  of  four  corps, 
but  it  was  only  on  paper.  Practically  the  troops  were  not 
organized  in  corps.  At  the  outbreak  of  war,  Osman's  force, 
some  30,000  strong,  was  at  Vidin;  a  few  battalions  were 
spread  along  the  Danube  froca  Vidin  to  Silistria,  with  « 
brigade  of  infantry  at  Nikopol,  another  at  Sistova,  and  the 
best  part  of  two  divisions  at  Rustchuk.  Abdul  Kerim's  head- 
quarters were  at  Shumla  where  there  were  two  more  infantry 
divisions.  A  cavalry  divi»on  was  in  process  of  organization. 
Varna  was  the  base  of  supply  and  was  connected  by  rail  with 
Shumla  and  Rustchuk.  Sulein\an  Pasha  with  some  40,000 
men  was  still  in  Montenegro.  The  total  Turkic  forces  in  Europe 
at  that  time  were  about  120,000  men  with  450  guns,  but  they 
were  disseminated  instead  of  being  concentrated,  or  grouped 
in  view  of  a  rapid  concentration.  Abdul  Kerim's  plan,  or 
rather  his  idea,  was,  that  the  Russians  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  the  first  place  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Danube, 
and  when  they  had  succeeded  in  this,  they  would  be  bound 
to  enter  the  zone  of  the  Quadrilateral,  where  be  hoped,  operating 
with  the  fortresses  as  supports,  to  deal  with  them  successfully. 
As  regards  the  Turkish  fleet,  at  the  outset,  in  addition  to  a 
fleet  of  8  ironclads  bdow  Braila,  there  were  7  monitors  and 
18  wooden  ships  of  war  on  the  Danube  between  Hirsova  and 
Vidin. 

In  the  matter  of  armament  the  Turks  had  the  advantage. 
The  artillery  were  armed  with  a  Krupp  breech-loading  gun, 
which  was  better  than  the  Russian  bronze  gun,  while  the 
Peabody-Martini  rifles  of  the  infantry  were  superior  to  the 
Russian  Krenk.  The  firearm  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  was  the 
Winchester  repeating  carbine,  which  was  inferior  to  the  short 
Berden  with  which  the  Rusuan  cavalry  was  armed.  But 
this  advantage  in  armament  was  discounted  by  the  fact  that, 
from  motives  of  economy,  the  Turkish  soldier  had  done  but 
little  rifle  practice. 

Hostilities  commenced  on  the  94th  of  April,  when  the 
Russian  army  advanced  in  three  columns  towards  Bucharest, 
ggg  the  eastern  flank  covered  by  the  XI.  Corps  which 

Period.—  marched  to  Galatz.  By  the  end  of  May  the  bulk 
Tht  of  the  Russian  forces  were  assembled  at  Bucharest 

^tlta  practically  oppoate  the  intended  point  of  passage, 
40^"^  with  the  advanced  guard  under  General  Skobelev 
paataf  at  Giurgevo,  and  cavalry  observing  the  river  line 
*"*'  from  Tumu  Magureli  to  Kalarashi.  It  was  now 
OMi"^  decided  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  IV.,  XIU.,  and 
XIV.  Corps  and  the  necessary  bridging  material  for  the  passage 
of  the  Danube. 

On  June  15th  the  troops  were  disposed  as  follows:  8th 
Cavalry  Division  at  Tumu  Magureli;  12th  at  Oltenitza;  2nd 
at  Kalarashi;  Advanced  Guard  at  Giurgevo;  XI.  Army  Corps 


at  Oltenitza  and  Giurgevo;  VIII.,  XII.,  XIII^  |1X,  at 
Bucharest;  |IX.  at  Slatina;  IV.  at  Slobodsia;  XIV.  at 
Galau;  VII.  at  Odessa;  X.  in  ihe  Crimea.  Meanwhile 
steam  launches  were  brought  overland,  and  the  Russians,  by 
means  of  torpedoes,  submarine  mines  and  their  shore  batteries, 
had  succeeded  in  clearing  the  Danube  of  Turktfh  vesads 
between  Nikopolis  and  Rustchuk.  Two  of  the  smaller  ixtn- 
clads  had  been  sunk,  the  remainder  of  the  flotilla  driven  niidcr 
the  shelter  of  the  fortresses,  while  barricades  of  mines  effectoally 
isolated  them  and  prevent^  them  from  again  entering  the  zone 
of  operations.  Of  the  laige  ironclads  on  the  lower  Danube, 
one  was  sunk  near  SuUna,  and  from  that  time  the  imainder 
stayed  in  Sulina  harbour. 

On  June  32nd  the  XTV.  Army  Cmpi  ciosaed  into  the 
Dobrudja  at  Galatz  and  advanced  south,  the  Turkish  detach- 
ment there  retiring  before  them.  Pontoons  having  bceo 
brought  by  rail,  the  necessary  rafts  and  boats  (which  had 
been  constructed  at  Slatina  on  the  Aluta)  were  floated  dova 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Zimnitza,  and  on  June  24th  siege 
batteries  opened  fire  on  Nikopol  and  Rustchuk,  while  the  IX. 
Army  Corps  made  a  feint  of  cros»ng  just  below  NikopoL  These 
measures  were  effective  in  confusing  the  Turkish  commander 
as  to  the  Rusaan  intentions,  and  on  the  night  of  June  26/27tb, 
12  companies  of  rifles,  with  a  squadron  and  6  guns,  were  landed 
on  the  south  bank  opposite  Zimnitza,  and  within  twenty-lour 
hours  the  whole  of  the  VIIL  Corps  had  crossed  the  river.  By 
July  3nd  the  Russians  had  completed  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
which  is  xooo  yds.  wide  at  this  part.  At  Sistova  was  a 
Turkish  brigade  of  infantry.  The  commander,  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  27th,  received  Information  from  his  outposts 
of  the  crossing,  but  Instead  of  moving  with  ha  whole  force, 
sent  two  battalions  to  oppose  it.  The  Russians  drove  tbea 
back,  and  when  reinforced,  advanced  against  the  heights  in 
rear  of  Sistova,  which  were  occupied  with  a  loss  of  800  men, 
the  Turkish  troops  retreating  to  Timova  and  NxkopoL  Tfce 
Turks  had  remained  ignorant  of  the  Rusuans'  coooentratioii 
in  Rumania  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  discover  their 
plans.  Abdul  Kerim  ranained  inactive  in  the  fortresKS  of  ihc 
Quadrilateral,  and  even  when  be  heard  of  the  crossing  at 
Sistova,  decided  that  it  was  but  a  demonstration.  No  measurrs 
were  taken  to  observe  the  Russians.  They  were  thus  able 
to  complete  their  crossing  practically  undisturbed,  and  this 
although  it  was  never  likely  that  the  Russians  would  voluntarily 
select  a  point  of  passage  leading  into  the  QuadrilatcraL  Every- 
thing pointed  to  a  crossing  between  Nikopol  and  Rustchuk. 
The  best  course  for  the  T^xrks  under  existing  draunstanGcs 
would  have  been  to  leave  garrisons  in  the  fortresses,  to  observe 
the  river  line  and  to  push  reconnaissances  to  the  north  of  the 
river,  and  to  dispose  the  field  army  in  a  central  pociticn, 
whence  it  could  concentrate  on  any  point  as  sooo  as  the  cnetBy's 
intentions  were  revealed. 

On  June  30th  Lieut.-Gcneral  Gurko  was  pot  in  commaad 
of  a  detachment  composed  of  10  battalions,  31  squadrons  and 
32  guns,  with  which  he  wasorderedtoadvance rafudly  to  ja# 
Timova  to  gain  possession  of  a  pass  over  the  Balkans, 
to  damage  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  to  endeavour 
to  stir  up  a  Bulgarian  revolt.  He  crossed  the  Danube 
by  the  Russian  bridge  on  July  3rd  and  occupied 
Timova  on  July  7th,  the  Turkish  garrison  retreating 
to  Osman  Bazar.  At  Timova  he  learned  that  the 
Shipka  Pass  was  occupied  by  3000  Turks,  and  that 
of  the  remaining  passes  were  held  in  any  fdroe.  He  then 
determined  to  cross  by  the  Hainkid  I^ss  and  to  tun 
the  Shipka.  He  started  from  TSmova  on  the  lath  July,  on 
which  day  the  head  of  the  Vm.  Corps  reached  the  tows. 
Hainkioi  was  occupied  on  the  14th,  a  detachment  of  500  Tiiris 
being  driven  away.  Gurko  then  sent  two  sqtadraBS  to  est 
the  telegraph  at  Yeni  Zagra,  and  leaving  a  garrison  to  hold 
the  pass,  set  out  for  Kazanlik  on  July  i6lh.  It  bad  been 
arranged  that  a  force  from  the  VIII.  Carps  should  attack  the 
Shipka  Pass  (q.v.)  from  the  north  on  the  17th,  Gurko  attac^iog 
simultaneously  from  the  south;  but  his  advance  was  dcfaiycd 
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hy  small  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  he  fafled  to  co-operate, 
with  the  result  that  the  attack  from  the  north  was  repulsed. 
The  Turkish  commander,  however,  evacuated  the  pass  that 
night  (July  iSth/igth).  It  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  on 
July  tgth,  and  held  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Gurko's  detach- 
ment was  followed  across  the  Danube  bridge  by  the  XII.  and 
XIII.  Army  Corps,  which  crossed  between  Jidy  3rd  and  8th 
and  moved  towards  the  Jantra  river;  the  IX.  Corps  was  across 
by  July  loth  and  advanced  on  Nikopol;  the  XL  Corps  crossed 
July  x6th-x5th;  and  finally  the  IV.  Corps  between  July  aoih 
and  30th.  The  VIII.  Corps  had  meanwhile  advanced  on 
Timova,  as  we  have  seen. 

On  July  3rd  Abdul  Kerim  received  orders  from  Constanti- 
nople to  advance  against  the  Russians,  and  set  out  with  the 
force  from  Shumla  for  Rustchuk,  immediately  preceded  by  the 
cavalry  division.  Still  no  attempt  was  made  to  gain  contact 
with  the  Russians  and  discover  their  intentions.  From  Rust- 
chuk,  Abdul  Kerim  advanced  towards  the  Jantra,  and  after 
a  skirmish  between  the  Turkish  cavalzy  and  a  Russian  cavalry 
brigade  again  retired.  Realizing  Abdul  Kerim's  incapacity, 
and  rendered  anxious  by  Gurko's  successful  advance,  the 
authorities  at  Constantinople  now  decided  to  give  the  com- 
mand to  Mehemet  Ali.  He  superseded  Abdul  Kerim  on  July 
19th,  and  at  once  ordered  the  concentration  of  all  available 
forces  at  Rasgrad.  Meanwhile  Osman  Pasha,  who  had  till  now 
been  condemned  to  inactivity  at  Vidini  received  permission  to 
march.  • 

Vidin,  with  its  modem  fortifications  and  heavy  armament, 
and  with  the  Danube  on  one  side  and  marshy  ground  towards 
the  interior,  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  But  with 
the  iLussians  south  of  the  Danube  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
justification  for  keeping  Osman's  30,000  men  isolated.  Leaving 
garrisons  in  Vidin  and  the  other  towns  along  the  Danube  from 
Nikopol  to  Rakovitza,  and  to  bar  the  roads  from  Servia,  Osman 
left  Vidin  with  the  remaining  19  battalions,  6  squadrons  and 
9  batteries  on  July  T3th.  His  original  plan  was  to  join  the 
xo  battalions  under  Hairi  Pasha,  then  garrisoning  Nikopol, 
and  attack  the  Russian  flank  between  Biela  and  Tirnova;  but 
on  July  X5th  he  received  news  that  the  Russians  were  attacking 
Nikopol,  and  he  then  decided  to  march  straight  to  Plevna, 
where  there  was  a  garrison  of  3000  men  under  Atouf  Pasha. 
Ptnt  Osman  reached  Plevna  {q.v.)  on  July  X9th,  and  at 
batUf  0/  once  took  up  a  position  which  had  been  previously 
Phvam,  rccoimoitred  by  Atouf  Pasha,  on  the  hills  to  the 
north-east  and  east  of  the  town.  He  had  arrived  just  in  time. 
On  July  1 6th  the  Russian  IX.  Corps  had  taken  Nikopol,  and 
on  the  x8th  orders  were  received  to  occupy  Plevna  with  one 
division.  At  5  a.m.  on  July  20th  General  SchUder-Schuldner,  with 
the  5th  Division  IX.  Corps  and  other  forces,  attacked  Osman's 
position.  No  preliminary  reconnaissance  was  made,  and  the 
Russians,  after  an  artillery  bombardment  lasting  about  an 
hour,  attacked  at  four  points  with  separate  columns.  By 
midday  the  Russians  were  in  retreat,  having  lost  over  sSoo 
men.  There  was  no  pursuit.  On  July  joth  Osman  was  rein- 
forced by  fourteen  battalions  from  Sofia,  and  the  following  day 
sent  Rifaat  Pasha  with  six  battalions,  a  battery  and  some 
Circassian  cavalry  to  occupy  Lovcha  in  order  to  secure  his 
communicatioxu  with  Sofia. 

Osman*s  force  at  Plevna,  within  three  days'  march  of  the 
one  Russian  bridge  over  the  Danube  and  flanking  their  line 
of  operations,  could  not  be  neglected,  and  General  Krttdener, 
commanding  the  IX.  Corps,  received  orders  to  attack  again 
as  soon  as  possible.  After  the  battle  of  the  20th  he  had  been 
reinforced  by  brigades  of  the  IV.  and  XII.  Corps  and  a  cavalry 
Stenmd  division.  With  this  force,  30,000  u  all,  he  attacked 
*«MA»  oi  on  July  30th.  Krttdener  advanced  in  two  columns, 
PlirmM,  cavalry  covering  both  flanks.  Skobelev,  with  the 
cavalry  on  the  southern  flank,  was  subsequently  reinforced  by 
infantry^  so  there  were  practically  three  columns  of  attack.  A 
general  reserve  of  one  brigade  was  kept  at  Karagatsch  (16  m. 
east  of  Plevna).  After  an  artillery  engagement  which  huted 
from  8.30  a.m.  till  a.30  pju.  the   infantry  advanced.    The 


fighting  lasted  till  sunset,  when  the  Russians  withdrew  to 
Karagatsch,  having  lost  7300  officers  and  men.  The  Turkish 
castulties  were  2000.  General  Krttdener,  having  reconnoitred 
the  position,  had  hesitated  to  attack  with  the  force  available, 
and  only  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  received  from  head- 
quarters, then  80  m.  distant  at  Timova.  His  defeat  was  an 
unpleasant  surprise  for  the  Russians.  Their  plans  were  rudely 
upset,  and  their  attention  was  now  directed  solely  to  the  taking 
of  Plevna.  Headquarters  were  naoved  from  Timova  back  to 
Bulgareni,  Gurko  was  called  back  from  south  of  the  Balkans, 
the  Rumanian  army  was  called  in  to  co-operate,  orders  were 
issued  for  tlw  Guards  and  Grenadier  Corps  and  the  24th  and 
26th  infantry  divisions  to  mobilize,  188,000  of  the  xst  Ban 
militia  and  three  divisions  of  the  reserve  were  called  out,  and 
the  2nd  and  3rd  infantry  divisions  and  the  3rd  Rifle  Brigade 
from  Moscow  district,  where  they  had  been  mobilized,  were  at 
once  ordered  to  the  front. 

At  this  time  the  position  of  the  Russians  was  as  follows; 
the  XIV.  and  part  ol  the  VII.  Corps  were  north  of  the  Danube, 
covering  the  communications;  the  IV.  and  IX.  Corps  were 
opposed  to  Osman  Pasha  at  Plevna  and  his  garrisons  of  Lovcha 
and  Orchanie  (the  advanced  depot  of  the  PleJna  force),  the 
XI.,  XII.  and  XIII.  Corps  were  along  the  White  Lom  fadng 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  on  the  line  Rasgrad-Eski  Djuma  with  a 
force  of  about  80,000  infantry  with  60  guns  and  a  few  regiments 
of  cavalry,  in  addition  to  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses;  a  small 
garrison  on  the  Shipka  Pass.  Gurko  was  south  of  the  Balkans, 
where  Suleiman  Pasha  had  a  force  of  some  30,000  men.  The 
Russian  casualties  since  the  commencement  had  reached  15,000, 
and  their  numbers  south  of  the  Danube  did  not  exceed  130,000. 
Suleiman  Pasha  could  have  joined  Osman  or  Mehemet  Ali, 
avoiding  the  Shipka,  and  a  vigorous  offensive  against  the 
Rttssian  flank  at  that  time  held  out  every  prospect  of  success. 
The  Shipka  Pass  would  of  necessity  have  been  evacuated,  but 
all  through  we  find  the  Turkish  commanders  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  geographical,  which  were  sometimes  strategical,  points, 
and  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Russian  army  was  their 
first  objective.  It  is  true  that  the  ministers  at  Constantinople 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  faulty  strategy,  but  the  generals 
in  the  field  were -also  to  blame.  It  was  the  moment  for  vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  The  moral  equilibrium  of  the 
enemy  was  upset  and  the  whole  army  demoralized  by  this 
second  defeat  at  Plevna,  but  not  a  move  was  made.  Again 
Osman  failed  to  pursue.  He  was  weak  in  cavalry,  but  he  had 
sufficient  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  enemy,  who  were  utterly 
demoralized,  and  could  have  followed  on  with  his  whole  force; 
He  was  but  35  m.  distant  from  Sistova,  and  the  result  of 
the  demolition  of  the  bridge  would  have  been  incalculable.  He 
was  subsequently  forbidden  by  Constantinople  to  assume  the 
offensive,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  consult  ministers  as  to 
pursuit  after  a  successful  battle,  and  they  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  this.  The  other  Turkish  commanders  received 
news  of  the  results  of  the  battles  of  Plevna  with  incredulity,  and 
likewise  faUcd  to  turn  them  to  account. 

South  of  the  Balkans  was  Suleiman's  army.  He  was  ordered 
from  Montenegro  on  July  xst,  andj  leaving  garrisons  along  tlw 
Montenegrin  frontier,  embarked  at  Antivari  on  July  15th. 
Disembarking  at  Dedeagatch  on  the  2  xst,  he  moved  thence 
by  train  to  Adrianople.  His  command,  increased  by  some 
X5  battalions  under  Reouf  Pasha,  raised  in  the  Balkan  zone, 
amounted  to  approximately  30,000  men,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
retake  the  Shipka  Pass  and  to  join  Osman  Pasha.  Suleiman 
arrived  at  Karabunar  on  July  20th  and  moved  to  Eski  Sagra, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Reouf  Pasha.  Gurko,  who  had  been 
resting  about  the  Shipka  Pass,  ignorant  of  the  arrival  of  Sulei- 
man, moved  against  Reouf  Pasha  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  found 
himself  confronted  by  their  combined  forces  on  the  31st.  He 
was  attacked  by  Suleiman  that  day  and  was  forced  to  retire. 
His  force  consisted  of  15,000  men,  including  six  battalions  of 
Bulgarian  volunteers  which  had  just  been  raised.  The  following 
day  he  retreated  across  the  Balkans  by  Hainkioi,  where  he  left 
two  brigades  to  hold  the  Hainkioi  and  Elena  Passes,  the 
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Bulgarian  troops  joining  the  garrison  on  the  Shipka.  Suleknan 
s^f,  remained  at  Yeni  Zagra  till  the  x 7th  of  August,  when 
msa'B  he  set  out  (or  the  Shipka.  On  August  21st  the  heights 
mttmckoa  east  of  the  pass  were  taken,  and  during  the  next 
SbipkM  £g^  ^y^  there  was  desperate  fighting;  but  the  original 
garrison  was  gradually  reinforced,  and  the  Russians 
held  on.  In  this  fighting  the  Russian  losses  amounted  to  close  on 
4000,  while  the  Turkish  casualties  were  about  treble  that  number. 
Suleiman  now  intrenched  himself  close  to  the  Russian  position, 
and  there  he  remained  till  Sept.  17th,  when  after  a  three 
days'  bombardment  he  agaun  assaulted  the  position,  but  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  This  was  the  last  assault  made 
on  the  Russian  position.  Suleiman  replaced  Mehemet  Ali  as 
commander-in<hief  on  Oct.  2nd,  and  was  himself  succeeded 
by  Reouf  Pasha.  Thus,  under  orders  from  Constantinople, 
Suleiman  frittered  away  his  opportunity-  and  his  army  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  retake  the  Shipka  Pass. 
I  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  August  that  Mehemet  All  decided 
to  move  against  the  Russians  and  ordered  an  advance.  The 
Cesarevich  (afterwards  Alexander  III.),  who  was 
opposing  him  with  the  XI.,  XII.  and  XIII.  Corps,  in 
all  about  50,000,  was  extended  on  the  line  of  the  White 
Lom  from  Pirgos  to  Eski  Djuma.  On  August  22nd 
and  23rd  there  were  engagements  about  Ayaslar,  resulting  in 
the  retirement  of  the  Russians.  On  August  30th  he  attacked 
at  Karahassankoi  and  drove  the  Russians  across  the  river.  On 
September  3rd  he  crossed  the  White  Lom  and  again  defeated 
them  at  Katielevo,  the  enemy  retiring  behind  the  Banitcha 
Lom.  On  September  12  th  Mehemet  Ali  continued  his  advance, 
but  halted  on  the  14th  for  a  week.  He  then  made  an  attack  on 
Cerkovna  on  the  aist,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  bss  of  x6oo  men, 
and  two  days  later  retired  his  umy  behind  the  White  Lom. 
He  had  effected  nothing.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  Russian 
operations  against  Plevna  had  not  been  in  any  way  disturbed. 
The  containing  force  under  the  Cesarevich  had  retired  a  certain 
distance,  but  it  still  held  the  main  Turkish  army.  Mehemet  All's 
original  plan  had  been  to  advance  by  Osman  Bazar,  effect  a 
junction  with  Suleiman,  and  move  on  Timova.  But  Suleiman" 
was  averse  to  his  plan  and  it  was  negatived  at  Constantinople, 
though  if  this  plan  had  been  carried  out  with  vigour,  the  position 
of  the  Russians  should  have  been  critical.  He  then  advanced 
on  a  front  of  50  m.  instead  of  moving  concentrated,  which  is 
the  explanation  of  his  failure.  It  is  true  that  he  was  much 
hampered  by  the  state  of  his  cavalry,  which  was  exhausted,  and 
consequently  was  without  information,  while  the  Russians  were 
weU  served.  Mehemet  Ali  now  concentrated  his  force,  but  at 
this  juncture  he  was  superseded  by  Suleiman  pasha. 

To  return  to  Plevna.  At  this  time  the  Russians  were  dis- 
posed in  a  semicircle  round  Plevna,  their  right  or  N.  flank 
TbM  resting  on  Ribina  and  .the  S.  flank  resting  on  Bogot. 
batug  «#  On  August  30th  Osman  had  moved  out  with  a  column 
'*^**  of  all  arms  towards  Pelishat.  The  foUowing  day  he 
engaged  the  Russians.  The  Turks  lost  300  killed  and  1000 
wounded,  and  the  Russian  losses  were  about  xooo.  It  is  diPBcult 
to  say  what  was  the  object  of  this  sortie,  which  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  reconnaissance  in  force.  It  achieved  nothing.  The 
Turks  were  not  defeated,  but  retired  again  into  Plevna  the 
same  evening.  By  the  end  of  August  the  whole  of  the  Rumanian 
army  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  during  the  first  days  of 
September  the  first  Russian  reinforcements,  consisting  of  the 
and  and  3rd  infantry  divisions  and  the  3rd  Rifle  Brigade,  had 
arrived  and  joined  the  forces,  round  Plevna,  Mehemet  All's 
advance  and  the  assaults  on  the  Shipka  had  been  repulsed. 
The  Russians  could  expect  no  further  reinforcements  before 
October,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  make  a  third  attempt 
to  take  Plevna,  but  first  of  all  to  occupy  Lovcha.  Skobelev 
had  already  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  August  6th, 
and  General  Prince  Imeretinski,  with  a  force  of  two  infantry 
divisions  and  a  brigade  of  Cossacks,  in  addition  to 
Skobelev's  mixed  brigade,  was  now  entrusted  with  the 
task.  The  garrison  under  Rifaat  Pasha  amounted  to  S  bat> 
uUonSi  6  guns  «ud  Qomc  CircassiiAs,  .  Fjghting  commenced 


on  Sept.  xst  and  on  the  3rd  the  Turks  were  driven  oat,  mo^  of 
the  survivors  finding  their  way  to  Plevna,  and  bringing  5  guns 
with  them.  The  Russians  lost  1500,  the  Turks  25001  On 
Sept.  and,  Osman  set  out  with  a  strong  relieving  column  from 
Plevna,  but  on  the  4th,  hearing  that  the  Russians  had  already 
occupied  the  town,  be  turned  back  and  reached  Plevna  on  tl» 
6th.  On  Sept.  5th,  8  battalions  and  a  batteries  reached 
Orkhanie,  and  Osman's  force,  including  the  Lovcha  troops, 
numbered  about  30,000  men  and  72  guns.  The  Rus&ian  forces, 
including  the  Rumanians,  numbered  about  90,000.  Their 
plan  was,  after  a  long  artillery  bombardment,  to  attack  the 
eastern  front  with  the  Rumanian  forces,  the  south-eastern 
front  with  the  IV.  and  IX.  Corps  and  the  southern  front  wiih 
Imeretinski's  command.  The  attacks  were  to  be  simultaneous. 
The  cavalry  divisions  were  to  be  kept  in  rear  and  close  to  the  fi&ck 
of  the  attacking  infantry.  During  the  night  of  Sept.  6ih/7tb 
the  troops  were  moved  into  preparatory  position,  and  batteries 
were  constructed  at  3000  to  5000  yds.  from  the  outer  works. 
The  artillery  bombardment  was  commenced  at  6  a.m.  on  SepL 
7th>and  continued  till  midday  Sept.  11  th.  So  far  the  infantry 
had  only  been  engaged  on  the  south  flank,  where  Skobelev  had 
succeeded  Imerctinski  in  the  command.  He  had  succeeded 
in  advancing  to  within  2000  yds.  of  the  southern  Turi^hh 
redoubts  and  had  entrenched  himself.  The  orders  for  Sept.  nth 
were  for  the  infantjy  assaults  to  be  delivered  at  3  p.m.  after  a 
six  hours'  cannonade,  A  dense  fog  interfered  with  the  artiUery 
bombardment.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  Rumanians  had  taken 
No.  I  Grivitza  redoubt,  the  attack  on  the  S.E.  front  had  been 
repulsed  and  Skobelev  had  establi^ed  himself  within  1000 
yds.  of  Plevna,  having  taken  Ravanlik  and  Issa  forts.  On 
Sept.  xath  the  Turks  retook  these  forts  and  drove  Skobelev 
back.  During  the  next  two  days  the  Russians  continued  £0 
bombard  the  works,  but  no  further  attack  was  made.  The 
Rumanians  remained  in  p(»session  of  the  Grivitza  redoubt, 
defeating  an  attempt  made  by  the  Turks  to  retake  it  on  Sept. 
14th.  The  Russians  then  decided  to  retire  and  entrenched  theia- 
selves  on  a  line  with  Verbitza-Radischevo,  with  their  oavalry 
extending  to  the  Vid  on  either  flank.  There  was  no  qt|fcstiflQ 
of  pursuit;  in  the  first  and  second  battles  the  numbers  had  been 
about  equal,  but  now  the  Russians  were  vastly  superior  and 
Osman  would  have  been  crushed  by  a  powerful  counter-attack. 

In  their  third  battle  the  Turks  had  lost  5000,  while  the 
Russian  casualties  amounted  to  dose  on  20,000.  The  Rtissua 
bombardment,  lasting  four  days,  had  effected  nothing.  It  had 
not  caused  200  casualties.  The  object  of  the  artillery  b  to 
cover  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  and  the  arms  must  work  is 
combination.  The  defender  docs  not  expose  himself  to  the 
artillery  fire  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  approaching 
mfantry.  The  Russians  failed  to  realize  this  and  practically 
wasted  their  ammunition.  They  had  again  failed  to  recos- 
noitre  the  position  and  attacked  along  the  whole  front  instead 
of  pressing  home  in  strength  at  the  decisive  points.  Thdr 
attacks  were  not  even  simultaneous,  and  Osman  was  aUe  to 
shift  his  reserves  from  point  to  point.  In  addition  to  this,  wtes 
the  Russians  retired  one-third  of  thdr  force  had  not  been 
engaged.  The  defects  in  their  plan  of  action  are  largely  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  though  control  was  nominally  centred  is 
one  man,  senior  oflicers  were  present  who  intetfeied  with  his 
arrangements. 

It  was  now  dedded  to  complete  the  investment  of  Pbrvna, 
and  Todleben,  the  defender  of  Sevastopol,  was  cntru^ed 
with  supreme  control  of  the  operations.  He  arrived  j^, 
on  the  scene  on  Sept.  28th,  but  it  was  not  till  Oct.  24th 
that  the  investment  was  completed,  and,  meanwhile, 
on  Sept.  a4th  and  again  on  Gkrt.  8th,  stong  rdnforce> 
ments  arrived,  raising  the  Turkish  force  tmder  Osman  to  84 
battalions,  25  squadrons  and  96  guns,  with  an  effective  d 
48,000  men.  Plevna  had  been  re-victualled  and  the  si^  and 
wounded  had  been  sent  back  to  Orchanie.  General  Krilov,  vh» 
had  been  operating  west  of  the  Vid,  with  52  squadrons  and 
30  horse  artillery  guns,  had  failed  to  prevent  these  movements, 
ud  was  supenedcd  by  Genertl  Garko  on  Oct.  9Uir  llie  Roasaa 
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Cuards  Corps  had  all  reached  Plevna  by  Oct.  30th,  and  two 
divisions  were  at  once  placed  xinder  Gurko's  orders,  raising 
his  command  to  3StOco  infantry,  xo.oco  cavalry  and  48  guns. 
His  instructions  were  to  capture  the  Turkish  positions  aJong 
the  Sofia  road.  He  compelled  the  garrison  of  Dobii-Dubnik  to 
retire  into  Plevna,  and  captured  Gorni  Dubnik  and  Telis  with 
their  garrisons  after  severe  fighting  on  Oct.  24th  and  28th. 
Osman's  force  was  thereby  reduced  by  12  battalions.  About 
the  middle  of  November  the  opposing  forces  were  distributed 
as  follows:  6  divisions  along  the  Lom,  under  the  Cesarevich, 
facing  Suleiman's  army;  3  divisions  holding  the  Shipka  under 
Radetzky;  x  division  at  Lovcha;  2}  divisions  west  of  the  Vid 
under  Gurko;  and  12  divisions  east  of  the  Vid,  investing  Plevna. 
The  XIV.  Corps  was  in  the  Dobrudja,  the  VII.  Corps  about 
Odessa  and  the  X.  Corps  in  the  Crimea. 

On  the  Turkish  side  Suleiman  advanced  across  the  Lorn, 
leaving  small  garrisons  in  the  fortresses,  and  attacked  at  Mechka 
TtrUth  on  Nov.  XQth,  and  at  Mechka  and  Tristenik  on  Nov. 
mort-  a6th,  and  again  on  Dec.  X2th,  but  each  time  without 
■itstt.  success,  and  he  retired  across  the  Lorn.  South  of  the 
Balkans  Vessil  Pasha  had  succeeded  Reouf  Pasha  on  the 
Shipka.  He  continued  to  contain  the  three  Russian  divisions 
there,  but  made  no  attempt  to  dislodge  them,  beyond  small 
ofifensive  demonstrations  made  with  the  object  of  concealing 
the  departure  of  large  drkfts  which  were  sent  to  Sofia. 

At  Sofia  and  Orkhanie,  the  Turks  were  forming  an  army  of 
recruits  and  reservists  with  the  object  of  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  Osman.  Mehemet  Ali  was  entrusted  with  the  command. 
Osman  had  already  asked  the  sultan's  permission  to  evacuate 
Plevna,  with  a  view  to  co-operating  with  Mehemet  Ali,  but 
permission  was  refused.  It  was  not  till  the  investment  was 
completed  that  the  sultan  changed  his  mind,  too  late,  and  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  move.  The  Russians  received  information 
of  Mehemet  Ali's  intended  advance,  and  as  the  force  rotmd 
Plevna  amounted  to  191  battalions,  120  squadrons  and  650  guns, 
it  was  decided  that  Gurko  should  move  with  bis  detachment 
towards  Sofia.  He  concentrated  his  force  at  Yablonitza  on 
Nov.  sth  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  Turkish  advanced 
guard  from  Orkhanie.  Mehemet  All  now  occupied  a  strong 
position  covering  the  Arabi  Konak  Pass  over  the  Balkans,  and, 
with  a  force  of  43  battalions  with  cavalry  and  guns,  made 
no  attempt  to  relieve  Osman. 

Osman  Pasha,  his  supplies  having  given  out,  eventually 
decided  on  a  sortie.  His  troops  had  been  short  of  food  since 
f^  the  beginning  o^  November,  and  the  number  of  sick 

r^Hod.-~  had  risen  to  10,000.  His  plan  was  to  break  through 
PMBMMf  iQ  the  west  and  make  for  Sofia  via  Berkovitr.  l^e 
BmOjun  ^^'S^i^  observed  the  preparations  made  and  con- 
undrnd"  centrated  sufficient  force  at  the  threatened  point,  with 
raaee  f  the  result  that  Osman  and  his  army  of  40,000  men 
Coattso'  capitiilated.  The  Turkish  losses  in  the  action  were 
^oph,  about  6000  and  the  Russians  lost  about  1500.  The 
Russians  now  decided,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  due 
:o  the  winter  'season,  to  push  on  across  the  Balkans.  The 
^11.  and  X.  Corps  were  still  left  guarding  the  Russian  coasts. 
The  Ccsarevich  was  left  north  of  the  Balkans  with  71,000 
nen  to  guard  the  communications.  Gurko's  force  was 
aiscd  to  80,000.  Leaving  a  containing  force  to  oppose 
he  Turks  at  the  Arabi  Konak  Pass  positions,  he  crossed  by 
he  Curiak  Pass.  The  Turks  retired  unobserved,  and  after 
I  feeble  stand  at  Tashkosen  retreated  to  Kustendil.  Gurko 
•ccupied  Sofia  on  Jan.  4th.  Radetzky's  force  at  the  Shipka 
v-as  raised  to  66,000,  with  which  force,  having  defeated  VessiL 
'asha,  he  was  to  join  Gurko  south  of  the  Balkans.  Radetzky 
ommenced  operations  on  Jan.  5th.  Keeping  one  division 
o  hold  the  works  pn  the  Shipka,  he  moved  the  remainder 
f  the  force  in  two  columns  under  Skobelev  and  Prince  Mirski, 
<rho  were  to  cross  one  on  each  side  and  attack  simultaneously 
rem  the  south.  Vessil  Pasha  held  an  entrenched  camp  at 
benovo  with  some  12,000  men;  the  remainder  of  his  force 
ras  in  position  on  the  mountains.  Owing  to  the  difficulties 
f   the   crossing,  Skobelev  was  delayed.    Mirski  attacked  on  J 


Jan.  8th  and  was  repulsed.  The  following  day  Skobelev  and 
Mirski  attacking  together  were  successful,  and  Vessil  Pasha 
capitulated  with  his  force,  some  36,000,  of  whom  6000  were  sick 
and  wounded.  Vessil  Pasha  had  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
his  position  on  Jan.  7th,  but,  contrary  to  Suleiman's  advice, 
the  war  minister,  believing  an  armistice  imminent,  had  ordered 
him  to  hold  on.  to  the  Shipka  Pass.  Mehemet  Ali's  force, 
dangerously  delayed  owing  to  interference  by  the  minister 
of  war,  eventually  reached  Tatar-Bazardjik,  which  was  selected 
by  Suleiman  (now  commander-in-chieO  for  the  concentration 
of  his  forces.  Having  received  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Shipka  force  he  retired  on  Philippopolis,  with  Gurko's  forceft 
closely  pursuing.  But  Radetzky's  forces  had  already  pushed 
on  and  practically  cut  Suleiman  off  from  Adrianople.  After 
some  engagements  about  Philippopolis  on  Jan.  15th,  x6th  and 
17th,  he  retreated  towards  the  Aegean  Sea  through  the  Rhodope 
mountains,  having  lost  most  of  his  gims,  and  reached  Enos 
about  Jan.  38th,  whence  what  remained  of  his  force  was  con- 
veyed by  water  to  Constantinople. 

Suldman  had  again  missed  his  opportunity.  The  Russians 
crossed  the  Balkans  in  a  wide  front  of  about  180  miles,  and 
there  was  opportunity  for  successful  action  by  a  capable  com- 
mander. There  were  not  only  the  columns  commanded  by 
Gurko  and  Radetzky,  but  also  a  third  column  under  General 
Kartzoff,  which  crossed  by  the  Trojan  Pass,  after  which  it 
joined  Gurko's  force.  There  were  the  troops  imder  Mehemet 
Ali  about  Sofia,  Vessil  Pasha's  force  about  the  Shipka,  and 
the  main  army  on  the  Lom,  which  had  been  withdrawn  south 
of  the  Balkans  after  the  fall  of  Plevna,  so  that  Suleiman,  who 
had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  had  an  available 
force  of  130  battalions,  120  guns  and  a  proportion  of  cavalry. 
The  fortified  town  of  Adrianople  offered  a  strong  central 
position  at  which  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  with  this  point 
as  support,  acting  on  interior  lines,  he  could  have  dealt  with 
the  invading  and  widely  separated  columns-  in  detail.  But 
he  missed  his  opportunity  and  left  his  scattered  forces  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers  in  each  instance.  The 
minister  for  war  was  undoubtedly  responsible  to  a  great  extent 
for  this  faulty  strategy,  but  the  blame  falls  on  Uie  head  of 
Suleiman  as  commander-in-chief.  There  was  no  object  in 
leaving  VessE  Pasha  on  the  Shipka.  All  available  forces 
should  have  been  concentrated  in  a  sound  strategical  situation/ 

The  Servians  had  crossed  the  frontier  after  the  fall  of  Plevna, 
and  the  Montenegrins  were  also  pressing  oil  On  Jan.  x6th 
the  Russians  occupied  Adrianople,  and  on  Jan.  30th  they  were 
facing  the  Buyuk  Tchemedji  lines,  with  theur  flanks  resting 
on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Mehemet  Ali 
was  in  command  of  what  remained  of  the  Turkish  armies 
behind  the  lines.  On  Jan.  31st  an  armistice  was  arranged, 
and  on  March  3rd -the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  signed,  the 
terms  of  which  were  modified  later  at  the  Berlin  Conference 
in  June  and  July  1878. 

The  Russo-Turkish  War  proved  once  for  all  the  great  value 
of  improvised  fortifications,  in  other  words,  of  spade  work  in 
warfare,  and  the  advantages  of  field  works  as  regards  invisibility 
against  artillery  fire.  It  was  not  only  at  Plevna  that  field 
intrenchments  were  made  use  of.  Notable  instances  were 
the  defence  of  Lovcha  by  the  small  Turkish  garrison  of  8 
battalions  with  one  battery,  which  from  their  entrenchments 
kept  Skobelev  with  over  20,000  men  and  90  guns  at  bay  for 
three  days,  inflicting  on  him  a  loss  of  over  1500  men.  Again, 
at  Gorni  Dubnik  on  Oct.  34th,  3500  Turks  with  4  guns  held 
their  works  throughout  the  day  against  30,000  Russians  with 
60  guns,  inflicting  a  loss  on  them  of  over  3300,  and  eventually 
were  forced  to  surrender  by  a  surprise  attack  under  cover 
of  darkness,  when  their  ammimition  had  run  short,  and  their 
numbers  had  been  reduced  by  1500  casualties.  In  the  attack 
the  success  of  Skobelev  stands  out,  and  we  find  that  he  had 
realized  the  necessity  of  intrenching  the  ground  he  had  gained. 

The  war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  but  the  Turks  had  not 
been  beaten  in  battle.  With  the  exception  of  the  fighting 
round  Plevna  and  the  rout  of  Suleiman's  arxxiy  at  Philippopolis 
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tlicte  bid  be«n  no  dedtive  UtUo.  Tlic  Turk*  hul  been 
deloled  owing  to  th*  inapidly  ol  theii  laden,  none  ol  whom 
hid  previously  eonun»nded  m  amy  atguiud  itcording  to 
modem  ideis.  Tbty  were  ignonnt  o[  itntegic  principlej. 
Tbea,  4£AJn,  the  Inierfennce  with  the  genenlj  in  the  field  by 
the  authoiiliei  at  Canitanliaople  had  in  each  case  reiuUcd 
in  the  disaaten  which  invariably  follow  the  attempt  ol  civilian 
amateun  to  conttol  warlike  opcratioDS- 

On  the  Russian  side,  the  enemy  had  been  at  first  despised, 
■nd  CDDSequeatly  the  Cora*  origiaally  cinployed  were  tnade<)iiale, 
whicb  meant  subsequent  delays,  losses  and  expense.  The 
COPiound  of  Ibe  sea  had  proved  of  little  value  to  the  Turks. 
Their  flotilla  rendered  them  no  aiustance.  In  the  early  stages 
it  could  have  materially  asusted  by  I^nHing  rrconnoitiinJI 
parties  N,  of  the  Danube,  and  by  inlerterin^  with  the  Russians 
when  cnssing  the  river.  Tbe  Russian  bridge  offered  a  tempt- 
in|  objective  Hmughout  the  campaign,  but  conunandera 
*ilb  the  lequisile  dasb  and  initiative  were  not  lorthcomuig. 
Tbe  defeat  of  tbe  Turks  was  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  failure 
of  Ibdi  politicians  to  ensure  the  adequate  organiialion  and  train- 
ing of  tbe  army  during  peace  lime,  in  the  second  place  to  the  want 
d  hinuelf  (o  undertake  the 


(Nov.  4th).   KanaasKomudoi 

RDST  (O.E.  rOsl.  a  word  which  appears  in  Dumy  Teutonic 
Unguages,  d.  Du.  rscil.  Ger.  nil);  in  oiigia  it  b  allied  wilb 
"ruddy"  and  "red,"  the  reddish-brown  powdery  lubstmce 
vbidi  fotnu  on  the  sutface  of  iron  or  steel  eipoied  to  almo- 
^iheric  corcotion.  Fonneriy  tbe  process  «a>  legarded  as 
oiidalioD  pure  and  dniple,  and,  although  * 


ndryl 


,  yetni 


why  water  W3 

1871  showed  that  Ibe  carbon  dion'de  of  the  atmosphere  was  a 
factor;  and  in  iSSS  Crum  Brown  published  the  Iheory— 
termed  the  "  Carbonic  add  theory  " — that  water  and  carbon 
dioiide  react  with  iron  to  form  ferrous  catbonate  and  hydrogen, 
the  ferrous  carbonate  being  subsequently  oiidiied  by  moist 
oygen  (o  ferric  hydrate  and  tegtneraling  carbon  dioiide, 
which  again  reacts  with  more  iron.  This  theory  was  conlro- 
vetted  by  Wyndbam  Dunstan,  who  attempted  to  prove  that 
orbon  dioiide  was  not  necessary  10  renting;  and  in  place  of 
the  add  theory,  he  set  up  a  scheme  which  involved  the  pro- 
duction of  hydrogen  peroiide.  G.  T.  Moody  has  since  shown  that 
when  all  traces  of  carbon  dioiide  are  removed  [which  ii  a  mallei 


of  great  experlneotal  difficulty)  Irsn  may  be  left  ia  o 
with  oiygen  and  water  for  long  periods  vitbout  rust  apfM  „ 
but  on  the  admission  of  carbon  dioiide  specks  arc  rapidly 
formed.  It  also  appears  that  rust  dumges  in  compaatiH 
on  eiposute  to  the  almospbere,  both  the  fermui  oiide  and 
carbonate  being  in  part  oxidised  to  ferric  oiide.  Adds,  otba 
than  OLrbonic,  may  promote  rusting;  this  is  panicuiaily  the 
Que  with  ironwork  eiposed  to  tbe  adds— sulphurous,  nitric. 
&c. — conlained  in  smoke.  It  it  probable  that  tbe  aoicn 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  iron,  oiygen  and  water,  and  some 
acid  which  m^es  the  water  an  electrolyte- 
Steel  diSen  in  many  ways  fmrn  iron  in  respect  of  ittDOspbcTic 

than  ibc  cemcntite  and  petuliie;  mortovei,  (be  inlnductioB 
of  other  elemenls  may  retard  rusting;  tbb  is  particukily  the 
case  with  the  nickel-steels. 

RDSTCHUK  [Bulg.  Russt),  the  capital  of  tbe  departcnl 
of  Kustchuk,  Bulgaria,  on  Ihe  light  bajik  of  Ibc  Danube,  wbere 
it  receives  the  E.  Lom.  Pop.  (1906)  33,551-  Rustchuk  is  ibe 
Eieadquaiters  of  a  military  division  and  of  a  naval  flotilla 
the  Danube.     As  a  river-port  and  the  lenzuan^  ol 


lilways  from 
ommerdaj  importance; 


d  froi 


it  bum 


a  tobacco  and  dgai- 
ette  lactones,  soap-works,  Drewenes,  aerated  water  factoiies, 
dyeworks,  tanneries,  sawmillSj  brick  and  tile  works  and  a 
celebrated  pottery. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  Rustchuk  was  one  of  tbe  fortitrd 
points  along  the  line  ol  the  Danube.  In  the  Taitda  Pnlii- 
geriana  it  appcan  as  Prises,  in  the  Anianint  Ilinaary  as  Seian- 
taprista,  in  tbe  Noliiia  as  Scragintaprista  and  in  Ptolemy  as 
Prisle  Polis.  Destroyed  by  barbarian  invaders  in  tbe  7th 
century  the  town  recovered  its  importance  only  in  comparatively 
modem  limes.  In  1810  il  was  captured  by  tbe  Russians,  who 
destroyed  the  Fortifications.  It  played  an  important  part  m 
tbe  Ruuo-Turkish  Wars  of  iSiS-ig,  !»$}-$*  ai.d  1B77-7S.  In 
1II77  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  Ihe  Russian  aitiUery  slatioocd 
in  the  Rumanian  town  of  Giurgevo,  on  the  opposite  bvnk  oi  the 
Danube. 

RDSTEHBURO,  a  district  and  town  of  the  Trusvul. 
South  Africa.  The  district  originally  included  aU  Ibe  N.W. 
part  of  Ibe  country,  but  is  now  of  much  smallci  dimfnsioca. 
lis  S.  border  is  marked  by  the  Migaliesbeig  and  other  hiCs 
forming  the  N.  escarpment  ol  ihe  high  veld  and  the  watenbed 
between  the  Vaal  and  Limpopo.  Several  of  tbe  headslreans 
of  Ibe  Limpopo  rise  mihin  the  district  on  the  N.  slopes  of  ite 
Magatiesberg.  The  climaleof  Ihe  district  bnib-Ii«pkal  anJ 
the  principal  cultivation  is  thai  of  tobacco,  and  fruit  tno. 
notably  oranges.  The  opening  of  Ibe  railway  to  PtetMi*  ia 
1906  led  to  a  marked  dcvekqiment  of  trade.  In  an  amphi- 
Ihealte  formed  by  the  hills  and  tii  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Fretorii  it 
the  town  of  Kuslenburg  with  a  population  (1904)  of  iSij.  T^t 
town  <s  one  of  tbe  oldest  in  Ihe  Transvaal,  having  been  fooEdcd 
in  1S50  by  Ihe  Vatrlriliitri,  It  was  at  Rustenbuit  ihai  the 
volksraad  met  in  March  iSji  10  ratify  the  Sand  River  Conven- 
tkm  gianling  independence  to  the  Transvaal  Bons.  At  tkr 
lime  it  wasfeared  that  there  would  be  civil  war  between  Hendrik 
Potgielcr  and  Andrics  Pretorius,  but  Ihey  were  tecmdkd  m 
Potgletcr's  lent.  l.aleT  Rustenburg  became  Ibe  home  ol  the 
Krdger  family.  It  was  occupied  by  Ibe  Biilish  under  R.  S 
Baden  PoweU  in  June  11100. 

RDSnCATION  (I'-e.  Ihe  making  "  rustic  "  or  countrified.  Irca 
Lai.  mi,  country;  thus  the  term ''  ruslicale  "  is  used  lor  lakirj:  a 
country  holiday,  or  in  academic  drdes  lobe  "ruslicaicd"  . 


Ihe  technical  le.._  , ,. 

b  which  tbe  centre  part  of  tl 

to  give  variety  to  Ibe  surfaci 
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part  being  left  rougL  Similar  work  extsU  at  Arak-el-Enur  in 
Palestine  (151  B.C.).  The  finest  examples  are  those  of  the  walls 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  Hebron,  where  the  stones  are 
of  immense  size  and  the  rustication  projects  sometimes  over  a 
foot.  The  Crusaders'  castles  in  Palestine  are  all  boldly  rusti- 
cated/ but  the  projecting  portions  have  been  worked  over  with  a 
chisel  in  diagonal  lines,  and  this  enables  them  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  earlier  masonry.  In  the  five-sided  tower  at  Nurem- 
berg &Dd  the  Buxg-Capelle  at  Rothenburg,  the  rustication  has  a 
decorative  value,  so  that  in  later  work  it  was  employed  for  the 
quoin-stones  of  towers.  The  masonry  of  the  Palazzo  Vccchio, 
and  of  the  Pitti,  Strozzi  and  Riccardi. palaces,  all  in  Florence, 
and  of  other  palaces  in  Siena  and  Volterra^  is  rusticated. 
Rustication  was  employed  in  terraces  and  grottos  in  Italy, 
where  on  account  of  its  extravagances  it  gave  rise  to  the  term 
"  grotesque.".  In  the  later  Renaissance  the  edges  of  the  stone 
were  bevelled  off,  with  a  sunk  joint  in  addition;  and  the  treatment 
was  known  as  vermiculated,  if  in  imitation  of  earth  burrowed 
by  worms;  marine,  if  with  small  shell  holes;  -  stalactitic,  if 
carved  in  imitation  of  lime  deposits,  &c.  In  Italy  the  projecting 
portions  were  sometimes  worked  into  facets.  Rustication  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Inigo  Jones,  who,  in  old  Somerset 
House,  York  Stairs  Watergate,  the  gateway  of  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Oxford,  and  elsewhere,  used  it  only  in  alternate 
courses,  his  example  being  followed  by  other  architects  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  the  ashlar  blocks  of 
masonry  which  alternate  with  the  circular  dnuns.  of  odumns 
in  many  public  buildings. 

ROSTOW.  FRIBDRICH  WILHELH  (1821-1878),  Swiss  soldier 
and  military  writer,  was  a  Prussian  by  birth.  He  entered  the 
service  of  his  native  country,  and  served  for  some  years,  until 
the  publication  of  Dtr  Deutsche  MiliULrstaat  vor  und  wHkrend 
der  Revoltdion  (Zurich,  1850)  brought  him  official  condenmation. 
He  was  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to  a  long  term  of  fortress 
imprisonment,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Switzerland.  He 
obtained  military  employment  in  the  service  of  the  Republic, 
and  in  1857  was  major  on  the  engineer  staff.  Three  years 
later  he  accompanied  Garibaldi  in  the  famoiis  expedition 
against  the  two  Sicilies  as  colonel  and  chief  of  the  staff,  and 
to  him  must  be  ascribed  the  victories  of  Capua  (19th  Sept. 
x86o)  and  the  Voltumo  (ist  Oct.  x86o).  At  the  end  of  the 
campaign  he  once  more  settlcfd  down  at  Zurich.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  1870  he  offered  his  services  to  Prussia, 
but  was  not  accepted.  In  1878,  on  the  foundation  of  a  military 
professorship  at  Zurich,  RUstow  applied  for  the  post,  and,  on  its 
being  given  to  another  officer,  lost  heart  and  committed  suicide.' 

Two  younger  brothers,  both  Prussian  soldiers,  were  also 
distinguished  men.  The  elder,  Alexander  (1824-1866),  is 
remembered  for  his  work  Der  KUstenkrieg  (Berlin,  1848);  the 
younger,  Caesar  (1826-1866),  was  one  of  the  foremost  experts 
of  his  time  in  the  design  and  construction  of  military  rifles, 
and  the  writer  of  several  treatises  on  that  subject,  of  which 
we  may  mention  Die  Kriegskandfeuerwaffen  (Berlin,  1857-64). 
Both  Alexander  and  Caesar  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  war 
of  x866,  at  K6niggratz  and  Dermbach  respectively. 

Amongst  F.  W.  Rustow's  works,  which  covered  nearly  every 
branch  of  the  military  art,  a  large  number  must  be  mentionea. 
Historical — Heerwesen  und  Kriegjukrung  Julius  Casars  (Gotha, 
1855:  2nd  ed.,  Nordhausen,  1862),  Kommentar  tu  Napoleon  JJI.'s 
CeschickU  Julius  Cdsars  (Stuttgart,  186^-67),  GeukichU  des  Crie- 
chiscken  Kriegswesens  (in  collaboration  with  Kdchly,  Aarau,  1852), 
Afilitdr.  Biograpken  {Daridi  Xenopkon,  Montluc)  (Zurich,  1858), 
CesckickU  der  Infanterie  (Gotha,  1857-58;  3rd  ed..  1884), 
Die  Erslen  Feldtuge  Napoleons  1796-17^  (ZQrich,  1867},  Der  Krieg 
von  1805  in  DtulsaUand  und  lUUien  (Frauenfeld,  1854),  Cesckickte  des 
Ungariscken  Insurrektionkrieges  1848-49  (ZOrich.  i860),  reminiscences 
of  i860  in  Italy  (Leipzig,  i^i)  and  monographs  on  the  carnpai^ns 
of  1848-49  in  Italy  (Zurich,  1849)  and  the  Crimean  War  (Zurich, 
1855-56).  Critical  and  General — AUtemeine  Taklik  (Zurich,  1858; 
2nd  ed.,  1868),  Kriegspolitik  und  Kriegsgebrauck  (Zurich,  1876), 
Milit&r-Handviorlerbuck  (Zurich,  1859),  Die  Feldkermkunsi  des 
XIX  Jakfkunderts  (Zurich,  1857;  3rd  ed.,  1878-79),  Der  Krieg  und 

Ht  also  wrott  Annalen  des  Konigreichs 


seine  Mitlel  (Leipzig,  18^6). 
I,  1862-63). 
See  Zernim, "  F.  W.  RUstow,**  in  Vnsere  ZeiL  vol.  2  (Uipzig,  I883). 


Italien  (Zurich,  1862-63). 


RUTEBBUF»  or  Rustebxtef  (fl.  1245-1285),  Frexich  Irotethe, 
was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  His  name  is 
nowhere  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries.  He  frequently 
plays  in  his  verse  on  the. word  Rutcbeuf,  which  was  probably 
a  nom  de  guerre,  and  is  variously  explained  by  him  as  derived 
from,  rude  baatf  and  rude  eanre.  He  was  evidently  of  humble 
birth,  and  he  was  a  Parisian  by  education  and  residence. 
P-auliiv  Paris  thought  that  he  began  life  in  the  lowest  rank 
of  the  minstrel  profession  as  a  jongleur.  Some  of  his  poems 
have  autobiographical  value.  In  Le  Mortage  de  RutebeuJ 
he  says  that  on  the  2nd  of  January  1261  he  married  a  woman 
old  and  ugly,  with  neither  dowry  nor  amiability.*  In  the 
Complainte  de  Ruteheuf  he  details  a  series  of  misfortunes  which 
have  reduced  him  to  abject  destitution.  In  these  circumstances 
he  addresses  himself  to  Alphonse,  comte  de  Poitiers,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.,  for  relief.  Other  poems  in  the  same  vein  reveal 
thai' his  own  miserable  circumstances  were  chiefly  due  to  a 
love  of  play,  particularly  a  game  played  with  dice,  which  was 
known  as  griesdUi  It  would  seem  that  his  distress  could  not 
be  due  to  lack  of  patrons,  for  his  metrical  life  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary  was  written  by  request  of  Erard  de  Val£ry,  who 
wished,  to  presient  it  to  Isabel,  queen  of  Navarre;  and  he 
wrote  elegies  on  the  deaths  of  Anceau  de  I'lsle  Adam,  the  third 
of  the  name,  who  died  >bout  X251,  Eude,  comte  de  Nevers 
(d.  X267),  Thibaut  V.  of  Navarre  (d.  1270),  and  Alphonse,  comte 
de  Poitiets.  (d.  1271),  which  were  probably  paid-  for  by  the 
families  of  the  personages  celebrated.  In  the  Fauvreti  de 
RutebeuJ  he  addresses  Louis  IX.  himself. 

The  piece  which  is  most  obviously  intend^  for  popular 
recitation  \s  tht  DU  de  VHerberie,  a  dramatic  monologue  in 
prose  and  verse  supposed  to  be  delivered  by  a  quack  doctor. 
Rutebeuf  was  also  a  master  in  the  verse  con^e,  and  the  five 
of  \vA  fabliaux  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  gay  and  amusing. 
The  matter,  it  may  be  added,  is  sufficiently  gross.  The 
adventures  oif  Frhre  Denyse  le  corddier,  and  of  "la  dame  qui 
alia  Irois  fois  autour  du  mooter  ,*  find  t  place  in  the  Cent 
Nouvdles  nouvdles. 

Rutebeuf 's  serious  work  as  a  satirist  probably  dates  from 
about  1260.  His  chief  topics  are  the  iniquities  of  the  friars, 
and  the  defence  of  the  secular  clergy  of  the  university  of  Paris 
against  their  encroachments;  and  he  delivered  a  series  of 
eloquent  and  insistent  poems  (1262,  1263,  1268,  1274)  exhorting 
princes  and  people  to  take  part  in  the  crusades.  He  was  a 
redoubtable  champion  of  the  university  of  Paris  in  its  quarrel 
with  the  religious  orders  who  were  supported  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander IV.,  and  he  boldly  defended  Guillaume  de  Saint-Amour 
when  he  was  driven  into  exile.  The  libels,  indecent  songs  and 
rhymes  condemned  by  the  pope  to  be  burnt  together  with 
the  Pirils  des  dernier s  temps  attributed  to  Saint- Amour,  were 
probably  the  work  of  Rutebeuf.  The  satire  of  Renart  Ic  Bcs- 
tournty  which  borrows  from  the  Reynard  cycle  little  but  the 
names  under  which  the  characters  are  disguised;  was  directed, 
according  to  Paulin  Paris,  against  Philip  the  Bold.  To  his 
later  years  belong  his  religious  poems,  and  also  the  Voie  de 
Paradis,  the  description  of  a  dream,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose. 

The  best  work  of  Rutebeuf  is  to  be  found  in  his  satires  and 
verse  amies.  A  miracle  play  of  his,  Le  Miracle  de  Thiophile, 
is  one  of  the  easiest  dramatic  pieces  extant  in  French.  The 
subject  of  Theophilus,  the  Cilician  monk  who  made  a  pact  with 
the  devil,  which  was  afterwards  returned  to  him  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Virgin,  was  a  familiar  one  with  the  story-tellers 
of  the  middle  ages.  Rutebeuf  can  claim  no  priority  in  the 
choice  of  the  subject,  whiph  had  been  treated  dramatically  in 
the  Latin  piece  ascribed  to  the  nun  Hroswitha  of  Gandersheim, 
but  his  piece  has  considerable  importance  in  dramatic  history. 

The  (Euvres  of  Rutebeuf  were  edited  by  Achille  Jubinal  in  1839 
(new  edition,  1874);  a  more  critical  edition  is  by  Dr  Adolf  Krcssner 

^  It  has  been  suggested  that  Brunctto  Lattni  was  thinking^  of 
Rutebeuf  when  he  wrote  in  his  Litre  du  Trisor:  "  Le  Rirc,  le  )eu, 
voiU  la  vie  du  jongleur,  qui  le  moque  de  lui-m(me,  de  si  femme,  de 
tea  enfants,  de  tout  le  roonde.'* 
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RUTH,  BOOK  OF 


(KusUbueTs  CedichU;  WotfenbOttd.  xMs)-  See  also  tKe  article 
by  Paulin  Paris  in  Hist.  liU.  de  la  France  (x943),  vol.  xx.  pP:.7i9^3. 
and  RuUbeuJ  (1891).  by  M.  Lfon  Clidat.  in  the  Grands  Bcrwains 
Jranfais  Senea. 

RUTH,  BOOK  OP,  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  story  of  Ruth 
(the  Moabiteas,  great-grandmother  of  David)  is  one  of  the 
Old  Testament  Hagiographa  and  is  usually  reckoned  as  the 
second  of  the  five  McgiUoth  (Festal  Rolls).  This  position 
corresponds  to  the  Jewish  practice  of  reading  the  book  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost;  Spanish  MSS.,  however,  place  it  at  the 
head  of  the  Megillofh;  and  the  Talmud  {Baba  Batkra,  14b) 
gives  it  the  first  place  among  all  the  Hagiographa.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  follows  Judges  in  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate 
and  the  English  version.  But  although  it  was  very  natural 
that  a  later  rearrangement  should  transfer  Ruth  from  the 
Hagiographa  to  the  hbtorical  books,  and  place  it  between 
Judges  and  Samuel,  no  motive  can  be  suggested  for  the  opposite 
change,  and  the  presumption  is  that  it  found  a  place  in  the 
last  part  of  the  Jewish  canon  after  the  second  (with  the  his- 
torical books)  had  been  definitely  dosed.  See  Bible:  Old 
Testament,  section  I.  "  Ginon  ";  Canticles;  Lamentations. 

That  the  book  of  Ruth  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the 
series  of  " Former  Prophets"  (Joshua-Kings)  is  fuVther  probable 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  untouched  by  the  process  of 
"  prophetic  "  or  "  Deuteronomistic  "  editing,  which  helped  to 
give  that  series  its  present  shape  after  the  fall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  The  narrative  has  no  affinity  with  the  point  of 
view  which  looks  on  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  series  of  example 
of  divine  justice  and  mercy  in  the  successive  rebellions  and 
repentances  of  the  people  of  God.*  But  if  the  book  had  been 
known  at  the  time  when  the  history  from  Joshua  to  Kings 
was  edited  it  could  hardly  have  been  excluded  from  the  collec- 
tion; the  ancestry  of  David  (iv.  17, 18-22)  was  of  greater  interest 
than  that  of  Saul,  which  is  civen  in  i  Sam.  ix.  x,  whereas  the  old 
history  names  no  ancestor  of  David  beyond  his  father  Jesse. 

In  truth  the  book  of  Ruth  presents  itself  as  dealing  with 
times  far  back  (Ruth  i.  x).  and  takes  delight  in  depicting 
details  of  antique  life  and  obsolete  usages  (iv.  7);  it 
views  the  stormy  period  before  the  institution  of  the 
kingship  through  the  softening  atmosphere  of  time,  which 
imparts  to  the  scene  a  gentle  sweetness  very  different  from 
the  harsher  colours  of  the  old  nag:ati\'es  of  the  book  of  Judges. 
It  has  indeed  been  argued  that,  as  the  author  seems  to  take 
no  offence  at  the  marriage  of  Israelites  with  Moabite  women, 
he  must  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Ezra  ix.;  Neh.  xiii.);  but  the  same  argument  would  prove 
that  the  book  of  Esther  was  written  before  Ezra.  The  very 
designation  of  a  period  of  Hebrew  history  as  "  the  days  of  the 
judges  "  is  based  on  the  Deuteronomistic  additions  to  the  book 
of  Judges  (ii.  16  sqq.)  and  does  not  occur  till  the  period  of  the 
exile.  It  is  true  that  the  language  has  some  features  which 
appear  to  link  it  with  the  narratives  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  but 
it  might  fairly  be  assumed  either  that  the  book  is  the  work  of  a 
late  author  well  acquainted  with  the  earlier  literature,  or  that 
an  old  narrative  had  undergone  some  rewriting  at  a  later  age. 
No  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the 
language  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  &c.,  since  writings  presumably  more  or  less  con- 
temporary did  not  necessarily  share  the  same  characteristics 
(observe,  for  example,  the  prose  parts  of  Job). 

Like  the  stories  appended  to  Judges  (by  a  post-Deuteronomic 
hand)  the  book  of  Ruth  connects  itself  with  Bethlehem,  the 
Pfg^g,  traditional  birthplace  of  David.  Some  connexion 
between  Bethlehem  and  Moab  has  been  found  in 
the  (now  corrupt)  text  of  x  Chron.  iv.  22  (where  the  Targum 
and  late  rabbinical  exegesis  discover  references  to  the  story 
of  Ruth),  and  is  more  explicitly  suggested  by  the  isolated 
X  Sam.  xxii.  3  scq.  which  evidently  knew  of  some  relationship 
between  Moab  and  the  illustrious  descendant  of  Boaz  and 
Ruth.    Next,  the  writer  claims  the  sympathy  of  his  readers 

'   *  The  religious  pragmatism  lacking  in  the  original  is  in  part 
supplied  by  the  Targum  (i.  5,  6). 
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for  Rutb,  upon  whose  Moabite  orxgm  he  {reqaently-  insisti, 
and  this  feature  is  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  avczsng 
with  which  intermarriage  was  regarded  at  a  certain  pcrwd 
(Deut.  xxiii.  3;  Neh.  xiiL;  Ezra  ix.  seq.).  The  indepoidefi: 
evidence  for  the  present  post-exOic  form  of  the  book  has 
consequently  led  many  scholars  to  the  conduskm  that  k  wss 
directed  against  the  draMic  steps  associated  with  the  rdona 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which,  as  is  kxiown,  were  not  every- 
where acceptable.  Thus,  iwt  only  do  we  have  a  beautifji 
portrait  of  a  woman  of  Moabite  origin,  but  she  becomes  the 
ancestre^  of  David  himself,  and  in  the  days  of  these  measorcs 
the  charming  and  simple  story  would  inevitably  suggest  t^ 
question  whether  the  exdusiveness  of  Judaism  could  not  be 
carried  too  Ut.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  original  object  of  the  story.  It  contains  other 
features  of  considerable  interest  to  which  more  importance 
seems 'to  be  attached,  and  the  writer  is  evidoitly  an  artist 
who  takes  manifest  delight  in  the  touching  aiul  graceful  details 
of  his  picture,  and  is  not  simply  guided  by  a  desiiv  to  impart 
historical  information  or  to  enforce  some  particular  lesson. 

One  does  not  look  for  absdute  consistency  in  oneotal 
narratives,  and  even  this  little  book  contains  several  inleraal 
intricacies  which  demand  investigation.  The  genealggy 
from  Perez  to  David  in  iv.  X8-22  is  of  little  value 
since  Salma  (Salmon),  father  of  Boaz,  is  aCalebite  dan- 
name,  not  associated  with  its  earlier  seat  S.  of  Hebron  as  ia 
Judges  i.,  X  Sam.  xxv.,  &c.,  but  as  "  father  "  of  Bcthleben, 
representing  exilic  or  later  conditions  ( i  Chron.  ii.  5 1 ;  see  Calx  b  u 
Apart  from  other  signs  of  a  late  date  in  this  Vol  of  the  ancestocs 
and  descendants  of  Boaz,  iv.  X2  certainly  implies  that  ifae 
genealogical  lines  of  Perez  and  Boaz  were  not  identical,  an! 
thus  verses  18-22  in  the  opinion  of  most  scholars  aie  a  later 
addition. 

Further,  the  story  ihvdves  points  of  old  family  usa^e  whidt 
are  no  longer  cjear.  The  well-known  custom  which  gives  the 
nearest  heir  of  the  dead  a  right  to  inherit  the  widow  is  natntaSr 
distinct  from  the  levirate  (f.v-),  where  it  is  the  brother's  duty 
to  marry  his  widowed  sister-in-law  if  childless,  and  where  the 
eldest  son  succeeds  to  the  name  and  inheritance  of  the  deceased. 
In  Hebrew  usage  the  refusal  to  perform  the  levirate  biought 
ignominy  (see  Deut.  xxv.  5-10),  and  Ckn.  xxxviii.  tciatcs  hov 
Tamar,  when  Shelah  was  not  given  to  her,  obtained  a  child 
throuQBh  her  father-in-law  Judah  (see  esp.  vers.  14,  at)*  la 
addition  to  these  customs  to  prevent  the  alienation  ol  the 
estate  and  to  perpetuate  the  family  name,  the  post-czilic  story 
in  Num.  xxvii.  i-xi,  xxxvi.  gives  daughters  the  ri^t  d 
inheritance  provided  they  do  not  marry  outside  the  tifte. 
Although  the  levirate  stilt  continued  (Matt.  xxii.  24  sqq.).  the 
late  laws  in  Lev.  xviii.  16,  xx.  2X,  as  also  this  story,  may  be 
aimed  against  it.  Finally,  the  gSS  ("next  kinsman."  lit. 
"  avenger  ";  sec  Driver,  Ency.  Bib.  coL  1745  sqq.)  has  the  &st 
right  of  purchase  to  an  estate  (Jer.  xxxii.  6-15),  and  indeed 
must  redeem  the  property  which  his  needy  relative  might  be 
compelled  to  sell  (Lev.  xxv.,  see  ver.  25).  Now  it  appears  ihai 
Boaz  combines  the  essential  duty  of  the  gdH  in  purchasing  xix 
estate  over  which  Naomi  holds  rights,  and  at  the  same  tis:« 
marries,  not  Naomi,  who  is  now  old,  but  her  daughter-in-hw 
Ruth,  in  order  to  perpetuate  her  husband's  family.  Kacoa, 
who  had  realized  the  impossibility  of  the  levirate  in  her  case 
(i.  IX  seq.),  returned  home  a  disconsolate  and  childless  midov 
(i.  20  seq.),  but  the  filial  Ruth  fell  in  with  her  plans  and  pst 
herself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  kinsman  Boaz  (iit.).  Ia 
the  happy  finale,  Naomi  is  the  recipient  of  congratuJ^tioa 
upon  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  faithful  Ruth  (iv.  17a,  "there 
is  a  son  born  to  Naomi");  the  name  of  the  dead  b  tks 
"raised  up"  (iv.  5, 10),  and  the  child  Obed  is  clearly  reccgiuzed 

*  See  further,  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  i»  Early  ArcHs^ 
2nd   ed.   p.    105;   Wellhausen,-  CdUing.   Celekrte   Anxei^.    (1805., 


PP'  A^S  ^'  Ruth  iv.  7  refers  to  the  custom  of  drawing  ofi  the  cfe** 
as  a  Mgn  01  renunciation  (cf.  Deut.  lee.  ciL,  and  G.  A.  Smith,  Emt*, 
Bib.  col.  5196  head),  and  ver.  12  to  the  story  of  Tamar  and  Jikial^ 
Compare,  for  the  retention  of  simple  methods  of  txansacting  btuaacak 
the  striking  of  hands  (Prov.  vi.  x,  xxii.  a6). 


RUTHENIANS— RUTHENIUM 


«  o(  llw  line  of  Elimclcch  ind  M*Uoo  (Ninini'i  husbud  ind 
on}.  In  poinl  of  tact,  *  Deirrr  kintnua  thin  Bou  bad 
gmd  to  pulcbue  Ihe  male  (as  (Mil,  whldi  Naomi  evidently 
lid  not  yet  told  [see  commeataiiei  on  iv.  j)^  but  he  was 
inwillinglDinarry  Ruth  (reading  in  vcT.  j.  "andalu  Ruihthou 
oust  buy  ";  c(.  ver.  lo),  Kcognmng  ttuit  if  I  Mn  wete  born  the 
state  would  revert  lo  the  line  of  Elimeltcb,  (hu>  feeing  him 
I  a  diudvantogc  He  wu  evidently  UDprepaied  for  what 
eemia  novel  condilion  (coolraM  Bouin  iii.  iiieq.),atihough, 
rom  the  felicilationl  in  Iv.  11-13.  the  isiuc  of  tike  marriage 
*    0  the  hmbiiid  (Bou).     It  i)  improbable 


III  ihey  involve,  co-tiijicd,  and  it  b  pouible  that  t: 
!r  (witb  the  implied  releience  to  the  coming  David) 
urt  of  the  oii^niL     However,  u  in  (he  equally  coi 


r  growth  of  the  vaiioiB  motjvei 
Iiomi,  the  romantic  marriage  of 
which  comei  only  in  ch.  iv.),  *t 


ing  of  the  land 


lyinch. — 

Sees.  R.  Driver,  tilmidmip/ 1 

'llh  C  F.  Kent  (Sn^Hwfi  i!(H«k  Hiif.  p.  jio  ac^.,,  ,..„L„.  .  ^. 
lilie  origin.  Ad  eiilic  date  nu  found  (he  (upport  of  Ewald  iti 
LOnig,  Ht  thai  it  9  now  of  the  poM-eiilic  affc  is  the  apinion  t 
iDHwrilen.  SeefunhcrW.  R.SniUh'tan.  "Ruth'-inErxy.Sn 
th  ed.  (Kveral  portioni  of  which  luve  been  rtlained  by  the  pmer 

™„,^  <™,.  and  ,w„h  .1  «..„„„  ,n  ,r«e.  .^^^_ 


)H.Wincliler,4Uo'^j 


..e  I.   Bcr      .    .         , 

]|.  tuoiiq.i  J.  A.  Bewer,  Tkal.  5Ud.  ».  Kril.  (inj),  pp.  ^jiB  leq., 
Di  iqa.  (with  G.  A.  Barton'i  an.  "  Ruih  "  in  Jra.  ficyc);  and 
'.  W.  Juynboll,  Dkaidf.  ryiKllr.  Ii906|.  pp.  tsS  iqa. 

BDTHEHUHS,  ■  name  applied  to  those  of  the  Little  Ruasiaoi 
ho  ire  ADitiian  uibjecll.  The  naoie  is  a  form  of  the  word 
'uui'dn.  The  Rutheniins  (tere  separated  from  the  bulk  of 
.us^iini  by  the  accident  of  tbe  two  feudil  priDcipalitics  of  the 
Id  Red  Russia,  HtM  and  Volhynia,  having  fallen  10  Lithuania, 
hich  in  turn  was  united  wilb  PiJand.  At  the  pariiiioo  of 
oland  00  one  troubled  about  ethnological  bounduie*.  The 
nguage  it  in  tubsUnce  like  (be  Little  Russian  of  the  Ukraine, 
lough  it  has  marked  diSerences;  the  most  interesting  dialects 
re  thou  in  the  eitreme  W.,  nhlcb  approach  to  Slovak  and 
i^t  of  the  Huiuti  in  Bukovina.  The  Rutbeniani  number 
>me  three  million  in  Calida,  Bukovina,  and  In  the  Carpathians 
sng  the  edges  of  Hungary  fmm  the  list  meridian  eiilwatdi. 
hrouKboui  Galida  the  Piries  form  tbe  aristocracy,  though  in 
Rulhenians  form  the  hulk  of  the  population. 


ly:   I 


:refor. 


IS  Jewish 


ir  Germ 


e  Pope 


g  their  Slavoni 


:  liturgy 
Their 


tward  form)  of  the  Creek 
tellcctual  centre  is  Lemberg  (Lviv  or  Lw&w),  where  some 
cturcs  in  tbe  uoivenity  an  given  in  their  language,  and  they 
e  agitating  for  it  to  have  equal  righis  with  Polish.  Yet  here 
tile  Russian  is  freer  than  in  the  Russian  empire,  and  in  Lem- 
Tg  is  the  centre  of  its  literature,  the  society  called  by  the 
ime  of  Sevfenko,  the  Little  Russian  pocl.  This  society 
iblishes  voluminous  transactions  in  a  special  otihognphy 
id  dells  with  everything  concerniBg  Little  Russia,  ilsircbse- 
jgy,  people  and  language. 
Sre  sumnuT^  of  the  vorh  of  the  Sevlcnko  for  »n  yun  in  AriUt 


RUTHBHtOH  [symbol  Xa,  atomic  w 
chemist  ty,  a  metallic  element,  found  ass 


ighl   I 


7   (0-t6)1, 


the  oiybydrogeD  furnace  (P.  Sainte-Claire  DeviUe  and  H.  J. 
Debray,  Ann.  Mm,  fky,.,  j8s9,  (j),  %b.  p.  406).  For  other 
methods  see  C.  K  Otm.  Pou-  A**.,  1S4S,  6i,  p.  100;  £. 
Fr(my,  Comfia  rtndui,  1854,  38,  J>-  looSi  T.  Wilm,  Btr., 
iSSj,  16,  p.  r5i4.  A  purer  nitbenium  it  obtained  by  A. 
Cutbier  and  L.  Trenkner  IZiU.  oMrj.  Ckm.,  1^05,  45.  p.  iMJ 
by  heating  the  crude  rnetui  (obtained  by  other  procetsti)  in  a 
current  of  oiygenimlilalllbeosmiumis  volaliliiedas  letroiide. 
The  residue  is  (hen  fused  with  caustic  potash  and  ni(re,  dis- 
solved in  water,  saturated  with  chlorine  and  distilled  on  the 


byh. 


.     This  is  then  dissolved 
ral  appearance,  and  h 


1  been  < 


luced  by  alcohol 
:mb]es  platinum 
jncd  crystaUiiM 
ntof  hydro- 


chloric acid  gas.  Its  specihc  gravity  {alter  fusion) 
(A.  Joiy.CampUi  rendu],  iB«,  116,  p.  4]o).  It  fuses  easily  in 
the  electric  arc  It  oaidisei  superficially  when  heated,  but 
fairlyrapidly  when  ignited  in  an  oxidising  blowpipe  flame.  Form- 
ing a  black  smoke  of  the  oaide.  It  is  also  oxidixed  when  fused 
with  caustic  potash  and  nitre,  forming  a  ruthenate.    Acids 

in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  hypochlorites.  Like  most  of  the 
other  metals  of  the  group,  it  absorbs  gases.  A  colloidal  form 
has  been  oblaiDed  by  A.  Cutbier  and  G.  Holmeier  Uaur.  >ruU. 
Cktm.,  fpoj,  (1)1  7ii  P-  4S5)  by  reducing  ruthenium  sails  with 
bydrazine  hydrate  in  the  presence  of  gum-arabic 
Several  oxides  ol  ruthenium  have  been  described,  the  definite 


Ru()i,   i>   formed   by   h 


■ulpbale,  or  by  britin 


.    Thedi 


luHidenlly  high  tei 
«lui^.'RlU)l!,"'w' 


almon  insoluble 


- -- n  RuA  is  — 

-ated  powder  when  the  peroxide  is  heated  with  water  for  some 
.  I<  becomes  anhydrous  at  about  360*  C,  and  is  unallicked 
ads  and  alkalis.  The  penttide,  RuD,.  is  lormed  when  a  solu- 
of  potauium  rutbenaie  n  dccompMcd  by  chlorine,  or  by 
inng  ruthenium  compMindk  with  potassium  .  chlorate  and 
-ochlonc  acid,  or  with  poiaiiium  permanganaie  and  sulphuric 


■  ■       .  ■     1  .  /  ,„c.  _  Rmh- 

cartnn  monoxide  is  piHcd  over  finely  divided 
I  to  JSO-  C.  (Joly,  CvmfUi  h^uIhs.  tKn.  114, 
tirown  powder  which  is  readily  decomposed  1^ 

le -chloride,    an     knJiwn.'T^  «u^l,.4Ka*: 


am]  .\    Luchni,  Cm.  itn-  ^.  11-  [ 

3^ijllinc  powder,  which  a  soluble  in  ■ 


"obtainedVl^n 
.  and  the  fined 


oxidiiiag  the  sulphide,  is  an 

H  whkh  is  deli4Beseeat  and  dissolves  la  water, 
....  -rrj— !^i — ^.itingasiioiifly  acid  reaction,    Ktun  di  Fmlmt. 

se«quichloiide  at  40*  C  the  product  being  purified  by  civitalllia- 
....  . ■.      ..  , ..  1,^^^  lamellae  which  dis- 


violtt   leAei.     The  solution   pasKsies 
power,  dyring  silk  in  the  cold.     Pmasi 

K,Ru(Cr4),'.1)IA,  formed  when  pmiwur 

Ihich".'^  soluGJirMtr^!"  A  ™ih?nVu' 
prepared  by  H.  Moissaa  {CmfM  rtniui. 
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RUTHERFORD,  M.— RUTHERGLEN 


direct  combination  of  the  two  elements  in  the  electric  furnace. 
It  forms  very  hard  metallic-looking  crystals,  burns  in  oxynn  and 
is  not  attacked  by  acids.  Potassium  ruthenate,  KiRuOt'HiO, 
obtained  byr  fusion  of  the  metal  with  caustic  potash  and  nitre, 
crystallizes  in  prisms  which  become  covered  with  a  black  deposit 
on  exposure  to  moist  air.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  giving  an  orange- 
red  solution  which  becomes  green  on  standing,  and  gradually 
deposits  the  hydrated  pentoxide,  RutOfHgO  (H.  Debray  and  A. 

ioly,  CompUs  rendus,  1888,  106,  p.  1494).  The  ber-ruthenale, 
lRuO«,  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  rutnenate,  or  of 
alkalis  on  the  peroxide  at  50*  C,  is  a  black  crystalline  solid  which 
is  stable  in  dry  air  but  decomposes  when  heated  strongly.  On 
the  nitroso,  nitroso-ammonium  and  nitroso-diammonium  com- 
pounds see  C.  E.  Claus,  Ann.,  1856,  98,  p.  317;  A.  Joly,  Comptcs 
rendus,  1888,  107,  p.  994:  1889,  108,  pp.  854,  1300;  1890,  iii, 
p.  969;  L.  Brizard,  ibid..  1896,  122,  p.  730;  1806,  123,  p.  182.  The 
atomic  weight  of  ruthenium  was  determined  by  A.  Joly  (CompUs 
rendus,  1889,  188,  p.  946),  who  obtained  the  values  101-5  *nd  101-3. 

RUTHERFORD,  MARK,  the  pen-name  of  William  Hale 
White,  English  author,  who  was  born  at  Bedford  about  1830. 
His  father,  William  White,  a  member  of  the  nonconformist 
community  of  the  Bunyan  Meeting,  removed  to  London,  where 
he  was  well  known  as  a  dooriceeper  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
he  wrote  sketches  of  parliamentary  life  for  the  Illustrated 
Times,  palters  afterwaids  collected  by  his  son  as  The  Inner 
Life  ojf  the  House  of  Commons  (1897).  T^^  boR  ^^  educated 
for  the  Congregational  ministry,  but  the  development  of  his 
views  prevented  his  taking  up  that  career,  and  he  became  a  clerk 
in  the  admiralty.  He  had  already  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  journalism  before  he  made  his  name  as  a  novelist  by  the 
three  books  "edited  by  Reuben  Sbapcott,"  The  Autobiography 
of  Mark  Rutherford  (i88x),  Mark  Rutherford's  Ddiveranu  (1885), 
and  The  Revolution  in  Tanner's  Lane  (1887).  Under  his  own 
name  he  translated  Spinoza's  Ethic  (1883).  Later  books  are 
Miriam's  Sckooting,  end  other  Papers  (1890),  Catherine  Purse 
(3  vols.,  1893),  Clara  Hopgood  (1896),  Pages  from  a  Journal, 
with  other  Papers  (1900),  and  Jokn  Bunyan  (1905).  Though 
for  a  long  time  little  appreciated  by  the  public,  his  novels--- 
particularly  the  earlier  one^ — have  a  power  and  style  which 
must  always  give  his  works  a  place  of  their  own  in  the  literary 
history  of  their  time. 

RUTHERFORD,  WILUAH  GUKION  (1853-1907),  English 
scholar,  was  bom  in  Peeblesshire  on  the  17th  of  July  1853.  He 
was  educated  at  St  Andrews  and  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
in  natural  science,  with  a  view  to  following  the  medical  pro- 
fession, which  he  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  scholastic  cafeer. 
From  1883  to  1901  he  was  headmaster  of  Westminster  school; 
and  his  death,  on  the  19th  of  July  1907,  deprived  classical 
scholarship  in  England  of  one  of  its  most  brilliant  modem 
representatives.  Rutherford  devoted  special  attention  to 
Attic  idioms  and  the  language  of  Aristophanes..  His  most 
important  work,  the  New  Phrynichus  (1882),  dealing  with  the 
Atticisms  of  the  grammarian,  was  supplemented  by  his  Babrius 
(1883),  a  specimen  of  the  later  Greek,  which  was  the  chief  subject 
of.  C.  A.  Lobeck's  earlier  commentary  (1820)  on  .Phrynichus. 
His  edition  (1896-1905)  of  the  Aristophanic  scholia  from  the 
Ravenna  MS.  was  less  successful.  Mention  may  also  be  made 
of  his  Elementary  Creek  Accidence  and  Lex  ReXf  a  list  of  cognate 
words  in  Greek,  Latin  and  English. 

RUTHERFURD  (or  Ruthekforo),  SAMUEL  {c.  x6oo-i66i). 
Scottish  divine,  was  bom  about  1600  at  the  village  of  Nisbet, 
Roxburghshire.  He  went  to  college  at  Edinburgh  in  161 7, 
graduating  M.A.  in  162 1,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  elected 
professor  of  humanity.  On  account  of  an  alleged  indiscretion 
before  his  marriage  in  1626  he  was  dismissed  his  professorship 
in  that  year,  but,  after  studying  theology,  he  was  in  1627 
appointed  minister  of  Anwoth,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  soon 
took  a  leading  place  among  the  clergy  of  Galloway.  In  1636 
his  first  book,  entitled  Exercilationes  Apclogeticae  pro  Divina 
Gratia— zn  elaborate  treatise  against  Arminianism — appeared 
at  Amsterdam.  Its  severe  Calvinism  led  to  a  prosecution  by 
the  bishop,  Thomas  Sydserf,  in  the  High  Commission  Court, 
first  at  Wigtown  and  afterwards  at  Edinburgh,  with  the  result 
that  Rutherfurd  was  deposed  from  his  pastoral  office,  and 
sentenced  to  confinement  in  Aberdeen  daring  the  king's  pleasure. 


His  banishment  lasted  from  September  1636  to  Fcbmaij  1638, 
and  the  greater  number  of  his  published  Letters  beloog  to  this 
period  of  his  life.  He  was  present  at  the  signing  of  the  Coveaaat 
in  Edinburgh  in  1638,  and  at  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  the  same 
year  he  was  restored  to  his  parish.  In  1639  he  was  appmnted 
professor  of  .divinity  in  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews.  He 
only  accepted  the  position  on  the  condition  that  he  dkodd 
be  allowed  to  act  as  colleague  to  Robert  Blair  in  the  church 
of  St  Andrews.  He  was  sent  up  to  London  in  1643  >a  one  of 
the  eight  commissioners  from  Scotland  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  Remaining  at  his  post  over  three  years,  be  did  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  his  party.  In  1642  heJiad  published  his 
Peaceable  and  Temperate  Plea  for  PauPs  Presbyterie  tis  ScaAad^ 
and  the  sequel  to  it  in  1644  on  The  Due  Right  of  Presbyteries 
provoked  Milton's  contemptuous  reference  to  *'  mere  A.  S. 
and  Rutherfurd  "  in  his  sonfiet  On  the  New  Forcers  of  Conscience 
under  the  Long  Parliament.  In  1644  also  ai^>eared  Ruthexluid's 
Lex  Rex,  a  Dispute  for  the  Just  Prerogaiine  of  King  and  People, 
which  gives  him  a  recognized  place  among  the  early  writers  od 
constitutional  law;  it  was  followed  by  The  Dinne  Right  ef 
Ckurch  Cotemment  and  Excommunication  (1646),  and  Free 
Disputation  against  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience  (1648), 
characterized  by  Bishop  Heber  as  **  perhaps  the  most  elaborate 
defence  of  persecution  which  has  ever  appeared  in  a  Christiaa 
country."  Among  his  other  works  are  the  Tryal  and  Trimmpk 
of  Faith  (1645).  Christ  Dying  and  Drawing  Sinners  to  Himsdf 
(1647),  and  Survey  of  the  Spiritual  Antichrist  (1648).  In  1647 
he  returned  to  St  Andrews  to  become  princif^  of  the  New 
College  there,  and  in  1648  and  1651  he  declined  successive 
invitations  to  theological  chairs  at  Harderwijk  and  Utredit 
After  the  Restoration  in  x66o,  his  Lex  Rex  was  ordered  to  be 
burned.  He  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  on  a  charge  d 
high  treason  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  ensuing  parliament. 
His  health  utterly  broke  down,  and  he  drew  up,  on  the  26ih  of 
February  x66i,  a  Testimony,  which  was  posthumously  published. 
He  died  on  the  23rd  of  the  following  March. 

The  fame  of  Rutherfurd  now  rests  principally  upon  hb  remark- 
able Letters,  which,  to  the  number  of  215,  were  fiunt  puUished 
anonvmoualy  by  M'Ward,  an  amanuensis,  as  Joshua  Redisifms, 
or  Mr  Ruthirfoord's  Letters,  in  1664.  They  have  been  frequmthr 
reprinted,  the  best  edition  (36^  letters)  being  that  by  Rev.  A.  A. 
Sonar  (1848),  with  a  sketch  01  his  life.  In  addition  to  the  ocfacr 
works  already  mentioned.  Rutherfurd  published  in  1651  a  treatbe. 
De  Divina  Providentia,  against  Molinism.  Socinianism  and  Anaist- 
anism,  of  which  Richard  Baxter,  not  without  justice,  remarbed 
that  "  as  the  Letters  were  the  best  piece  so  this  was  the  worst  he 
had  ever  read." 

See  also  a  short  Life  by  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Thonuoa  (1884):  Dr 
A.  B.  Grosart  in  Representative  Nonconformists',  Dr  Alesandrr 
Whyte,  Samud  Rutherford  and  some  of  hu  Correspomdemts  (1894); 
Rev.  R.  Gilmour,  Samud  Rutherford  (1904).- 

RUTHERGLEN  (locally  pronounced  R&glen),  a  royal  munkipal 
and  police  burgh  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  PopL  of  n^al 
burgh  (1901)  18,279.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cl>'<^ 
2(  m.  by  the  Caledonian  railway  S.E.  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
E.  of  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  parish  churd 
stands  near  the  spire  of  the  ancient  church  where,  accordiag 
to  tradition,  the  treaty  was  made  in  1297  with  Edward  U 
by  which  Sir  John  Menteith  undertook  to  betray  Wallace  to  the 
English.  The  principal  public  building  is  the  town  hall,  datisg 
from  1 86 1.  The  industries  include  collieries,  chemical  woriv 
dye-works,  cotton-  and  paper-mills,  chair-making,  tube-raakii«. 
pottery,  rope-  and  twine-works  and  some  shipbiiildiiv.  It 
forms  one  of  the  Kilmarnock  group  of  parliamentary  bori^ 
with  Dumbarton,  Port-Glasgow,  Renfrew  and  Kilmamock. 

Rutherglen  was  erected  into  a  royal  bur^gh  by  David  L  ia 
1x26.  It  then  included  a  portion  of  Glasgow,  but  in  1226  the 
boundaries  were  rectified  so  as  to  exclude  the  whole  of  the  dtv. 
In  early  times  it  had  a  castle,  which  was  taken  by  Robert  Bnia 
from  the  English  in  13 13.  It  was  kept  in  good  repair  tiU  after 
the  battle  of  Langside  (1568),  when  it  was  burnt  by  order  of 
the  regent  Moray.  In  1679  the  Covenanters  pubiislied  tfacir 
"  Declaration  and  Testimony "  at  Rutheri^en  prior  to.  the 
battles  of  Drumdog  and  Bothwell  Brig  (1679). 


RUTHIN— RUTILE 


KDTRIK  (RkiM  lUi'ii,  "nd  lottna"),  t.  munidpil  uid 
coniributoiy  puliuncniuy  borougb  (with  Denbigh  md  Holl) 
ud  mirket  town  of  Depbigbthire,  N.  W^a,  lituiied  on  •  hill 
luing  from  the  tivet  Clwyd,  ii  m.  Crom  ClinlH,  and  ii;  fraoi 
London  by  niL  Pop.  (1901)  1643.  II  is  on  the  Gnat  Wnlem 
Tiiluiay  (Denbigh,  Carwca  &  Suthio  branch).  Apart  from 
Ibc'legcnds  oi  Arthur  and  hit  Umntone  block  (ihown  in  lh« 
Duikel -place),  the  Bm  event  of  note  in  iti  history  is  its  con- 
neiion  "rith  the  de  Grey  de  Ruthyn  family  (the  first  lord  died 
ij;j).  Owen  Clendowet  attacked  it  unsucceairully  in  1400. 
It  wu  sold  by  the  de  Greys  to  Heniy  VII.,  and  Elisabeth  give 
it  to  the  carl  of  Warwick.  In  1646,  after  two  months'  bie^, 
it  was  dismantled  by  (he  Parliamenliriana.  The  new  castle 
occupies  the  same  site,  and  is  built  o(  the  same  coloured  sand- 
Uone  as  the  old.  New  buildings  lor  the  Free  Grammar  School 
[loundedin  is95byGabricl  Goodman, dein'ol  Westminster,  who 
ilso  in  1590  had  built  the  hospital  for  twelve  decayed  house- 
kcepen),wereopenedin  the  town  in  189^.  The  old  (coawntuil) 
Anglican  churdi  of  St  Peter,  oiici  belonging  to  "  Les  Bons- 
nsde  coUcgiiie  in  1310  by  Joht 
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of  the  hoqiiul.     Agriculture  is  Ihe  sliple,  but  there  are  chemical, 

aerated  waten,  bricks,  tem^otla.  and  other  maauftclutes. 

RDTHVEH,  the  name  of  a  noble  Scottish  family  which 
trues  ils  descent  from  a  celtsin  Thar,  who  settled  in  Scotland 
during  the  reign  of  Dtvid  L  In  14^  on'  of  its  members. 
Sir  William  Rulhven  (d.  t  jig),  was  created  a  lord  ol  parliament 
as  Lord  Rulhven.  His  eldest  son  William  was  kiUed  at  Flodden 
ta  rjij,  and  consequently  his  grandson  William  succeeded  him 
in  the  title,  and  after  holding  the  offices  of  eitraardiaaijr  lord 
of  session  and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  died  in  December  1551, 
leaving  three  sons.  The  eldest  of  these,  Patrick,  jrd  Lord 
Ruthven  (c.  i;2a-i56A),  pUyed  an  important  part  in  Ibe 
political  intrigues  ol  the  Ifith  century  as  a  strong  Froleslant 
and  a  supporter  oi  the  lords  of  the  congregation.  He  favoured 
the  marriage  of  Mary  with  Damley,  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
band  which  murdered  Riuio.  This  event  was  followed  by 
his  Bight  into  England,  where  he  died  on  the  13th  ol  June 
iSM.  Ruthven  wrote  for  Queen  Elisabeth  ■  Sdalitn  of  the 
murder,  which  is  preserved  in  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  descendant  of  the  ist  Lord  Ruthven  in  a  collateral  line, 
also  named  Patrick  Rulhven  (c.  IS73-1651),  distinguished  him- 
self, in  the  service  of  Sweden,  which  he  entered  about  1606. 
As  a  negotiator  he  wu  very  useful  to  Gustavus  Adolphus 
because  of  his  ability  to  "  drink  immcasunbly 
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For  his  serviixs  he  wu  created  Lord  Rulhven  of  Eltiick  in 
iGjg,  earl  of  Forth  in  1(141  and  eirl  ol  Brentford  in  1644.  The 
earl  compelled  Essei  lo  surrender  Lostwilbiel,  and  was  wounded 
at  both  battles  of  Newbury.  But  his  faculties  had  begun  to 
decay,  and  in  1644  he  wu  superseded  in  his  command  by  Prince 
Rupert.  After  visiting  Sweden  on  a  mission  for  Charles  II., 
Brentford  died  it  Dundee  on  the  ind  of  Febiuiiy  1651.    Ue 

Filrick,  jid  Lord.  Ruthven,  was  succeeded  u  4th  lord  by 
hi)  sou  William  U.  1S41-1S84),  »bo  like  his  father  wu  pro- 
minent ia  Ihe  pijilical  intrigues  of  Ihe  period  and  wu  also 
concerned  U1  the  Riisio  murder.  In  rjSi  he  devised  the 
plot  to  KiEe  King  Junes  VT.,  known  u  the  raid  ol  I 
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Mary,  queen  of  Scnis,  to  Bolhwell.  In  is9i  he  wu  created 
earl  of  Cowrie,  but  all  bis  honours  were  torfeiied  when  he  wu 
Mtaintcd  and  executed  in  May  1584  (see  G<}wiie,3U)  Esrloi). 


The  and  Lord  Rulhven  left  ison,  Aleiinder  (d.  r599),  the 
founder  of  the  famUy  of  Ruthven  of  Freeknd,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Sii.Tbomu  Ruthven  (d.  167J),  on  whom  Charles  II. 
bestowed  Ihe  title  of  Lord  Rulhven  of  Freeland  in  1651-  When 
his  son  David  d»d  unmarried  in  AptU  i;oi  the  title  ol  Baroness 
Ruthven  wu  assumed  by  the  lalter's  sister,  Jean  (d.  17)1), 
although  according  to  tome  authorities  the  peerage  had  be- 
come eitincl.  It  was,  however,  assumed  in  i;i9  by  Isobel 
(d.  I7ji),  wife  of  James  JohniOB,  who  took  the  name  of  Ruthven 
on  succeeding  to  the  family  estates;  and  their  son,  James 
Ruthven  (d.  17S3),  look  the  title  and  wu  allowed  to  vote  at 
the  elections  of  Scots  represenlalive  peers.  In  1B53  the  barony 
again  descended  to  » female,  Mary  Elizabeth  Thornton  (c  1784- 
1M4),  the  wile  of  Waller  Hore  (d.  iS;S).     She  and  her  husband 


)ok  the 


<1  Hore-Ruthvei 


(b.  1838),  became  the  Eth  baron  in  1864. 

See  the  RuOae*  Cormbotiiina.  edited  with  introduction  by 
:he  Rev.  W.D,Macray(i86S):  J, H. Round, "The  Harony  of  Ruthven 
ifFntlaod"iaJp«phFDicec'>f:i^l>cM»«C»«jB(ii:ii(iMi-8!l:and 
iirK.Deiiglai,TikfP«ni((i</.S(«J>ud(acwed.  bySicJ.  B.  Paul). 

HUTILK  the  most  abundant  of  the  three  native  forms  of 
.Itanium  dioxide  (T10,);  the  olber  forms  being  anatase  Iq.t.) 
ind  brookite  (;.>.).  Like  anatase,  it  crystallizes  in  Ihe  leLra- 
(onal  system,  but  with  different  angles  and  cleavages,  it  being 
^lystallognphically  related  to  cai»terile,  with  which  it  is  iso- 
mirpbous.'  The  crystals  resemble  ciuiteritc  hi  their  ptismitic 
labit  and  terminal  pyramid  phines  [fig.  i)  and  also  in  the  twin- 
ling!  .the  prism  planes  are  siiiaied  veitlcaUy.  Geniculated 
:wins,  with  >  (101)  u  twin.plane,  ate  of  frequent  occurrence, 
Lnd  the  twinning  is  usually  several  times  repeated,  giving  rise 
J)  triplet*  (fig.  s),  sextets  and  octets.    Twin.Umellae  arc  often 


together  to 


which  the  ni 


crystals.    Acicular  crystals  a 

irm  relicuUled  skeletal  plate 

torn  Gr.  oa-rt"!  (a  net],  is  applied.  Anrertype 
of  twinning,  on  the  plane  Cioij,  gives  rise  to  heart-lhaped  or 
kite-shaped  forms.  There  are  distinct  deavages  parallel  to 
Ihe  laces  of  the  pn'img  fit  (110)  and  a  (100).  The  colouris 
usiULlly  reddish  .brown,  though  yellowish  in  the  very  fine  needles, 
and  black  in  the  ferruginous  varieties  ("  nigrine  "  and  "  ilmeno- 

by  A.  C.  Werner  in  1803,  refers  to  the  colour,  being  Iiim  the 
Latin  nUilia  (red).  Crystals  are  transparent  to  opaque,  and 
have  ■  brilliant  meUlUc-adamantine  lustre.  The  hardness  i* 
6\  and  the  spedfic  gravity  4-),  ranging,  hosrever.  up  to  51 
in  variettca  containing  10%  of  ferric  oxide.  .  The  Rfnctive 
indices  and  the  positive  birdringence  an  high. 

Raiile  occun  as  a  uimsry  connituent  In  emptive  rocks,  but 
more  Irequently  in  icIintDie  rocka  As  delicate  adeular  cryRsls 
it  is  often  enclosed  in   mica  and  quartx:   in  mica  (tf.t.)  it  gives 

a1)  enclosing  ruiUe  la  often  cm  as  a  gem  under  the 
., .  ,._..    -  ae"  (Vmrii  cHmii  of  Pliny).    Larger 

very  large  twinned  crysl«ls  have  bm  found  al  Gnves  Mountain 
in  Lincoln  county,  Georgia,  asd  good  wecimens  have  been  obtained 
from  levenl  places  in  Norway  and  the  Swiss  and  Timlcte  Alps. 

of  wide  diMnbuiion  in  various  sedimenlary  rocks,  eipedally  clays 
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RUTILIUS  CLAUDIUS  NAMATIANUS 


RUnUUS  CLAUDIUS  NAMATIANUS,  Roman  poet,  flour- 
ished at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  a.d.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Latin  poem,  De  Reditu  Suo,  in  elegiac  metre,  de- 
scribing a  coast  voyage  from  Rome  to  Gaul  in  ajd.  4x6.  The 
literary  excellence  of  the  work,  and  the  flashes  of  light  which  it 
throws  across  a  momentous  but  dark  epoch  of  history,  combine 
to  give  it  exceptional  importance  among  the  relics  of  late 
Roman  literature.  The  poem  was  in  two  books;  the  exordium 
of  the  first  and  the  greater  part  of  the  second  have  been  lost. 
What  remains  consists  of  about  seven  hundred  lines. 

The  author  is  a  native  of  S.  Gaul  (Toulouse  or  perhaps  Poitiers) , 
and  belonged,  like  Sidonius,  to  one  of  the  great  governing 
families  of  the  Gaulish  provinces.  His  father,  whom  he  calls 
Lachanius,  had  held  hi^  offices  m  Italy  and  at  the  imperial 
court,  had  been  governor  of  Tusda  (Etruria  and  Umbria), 
then  imperial  treasurer  {comes  sacrarum  largilionum)^  imperial 
recorder  (quaestor),  and  governor  of  the  capital  itself  (praefcctus 
urbi^.  Rutilius  boasts  his  career  to  have  been  no  less  dis- 
tinguished than  his  father's,  and  particularly  indicates  that  he 
had  been  secretary  of  state  (magister  officiorum)  and  governor 
of  the  capital  (i.  157,  427,  467,  561).  After  reaching  manhood, 
be  passed  through  the  tempestuous  period  between  the  death 
of  Theodosius  (395)  and  the  fall  of  the  usurper  Attalus,  which 
occurred  near  the  date  when  his  poem  was  written.  He 
witnessed  the  chequered  career  of  Stilicho  as  actual,  though 
not  titular,  emperor  of  the  West;  he  saw  the  hosts  of  Rada- 
gaisus  rolled  back  from  Italy,  only  to  sweep  over  Gaul  and 
Spain;  the  defeats  and  triumphs  of  Alaric;  the  three  sieges  and 
final  sack  of  Rome,  followed  by  the  marvellous  recovery  of 
the  city;  Heraclian's  vast  armament  dissipated;  and  the  fall 
of  seven  pretenders  to  the  Western  diadem.  Undoubtedly  the 
sympathies  of  Rutilius  were  with  those  who  during  this  period 
dissented  from  and,  .when  they  could,  opposed  the  general 
tendencies  of  the  imperial  policy.  We  know  from  hunself  that 
he  was  the  intunate  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the 
great' orator  Symmachus — men  who  scouted  Stilicho's  compact 
with  the  Goths,  and  led  the  Roman  senate  to  support  the  pre- 
tenders Eugenius  and  Attalus  in  the  vain  hope  of  reinstating  the 
gods  whom  Julian  had  failed  to  save. 

While  making  but  few  direct  assertions  about  historical  char- 
acters or  events,  the  poem  forces  on  us  important  conclusions 
concerning  the  politics  and  religion  of  the  time.  The  attitude  of 
the  writer  towards  paganism  is  remarkable.  The  whole  poem  b 
intensely  pagan,  and  is  penetrated  by  the  feeling  that  the  world 
of  literature  and  culture  is  and  must  remain  pagan;  that  outside 
paganism  lies  a  realm  of  barbarism.  The  poet  weare  an  air  <^ 
exalted  superiority  over  the  religious  innovators  of  his  day,  and 
entertains  a  buoyant  confidence  that  the  future  of  the  ancient  gods 
of  Rome  will  not  belie  their  glorious  past.  Invective  and  apology 
he  scorns  alike,  nor  troubles  himself  to  show,  with  Claudian,  e^'en 
a  suppressed  grief  at  the  indig^nitics  put  upon  the  old  religion  by 
the  new.  As  a  statesnuin,  he  is  at  pains  to  avoid  offending  those 
politic  Christian  senators  over  wffom  pride  in  their  country  nad  at 
feast  as  great  power  as  attachment  to  their  new  reli^on.  Only 
once  or  twice  does  Rutilius  speak  directly  of  Christianity,  and 
then  only  to  attack  the  monks,  whom  the  temporal  authorities 
had  hartily  as  yet  recognised,  and  whom,  indeed,  only  a  short 
time  before,  a  Christian  emperor  had  forced  by  thousands  into 
the  ranks  of  his  army.  Judaism  Rutilius  could  assail  without 
wounding  either  pagans  or  Christians,  but  he  intimates,  not  ob- 
scurely, that  he  hates  it  chiefly  as  the  evil  root  whence  the  tank 
plant  of  Christianity  had  sprung.  

We  read  in  Gibbon  that  "  Hononus  excluded  all  persona  who 
were  adverse  to  the  catholic  church  from  holding  any  office  in  the 
state,"  that  he  "  obstinately  rejected  the  service  of  all  those  who 
dissented  from  his  religion,"  and  that  "  the  law  was  applied  tn 
the  utmost  latitude  and  rigorously  executed."  Far  different  is 
the  picture  of  political  life  impressed  upon  us  by  Rutiliu^  His 
voice  is  assuredly  not  that  of  a  partisan  of  a  discredited  and  over- 
borne faction.  We  see  by  the  aid  of  his  poem  a  senate  at  Rome 
composed  of  past  office-holders,  the  majority  of  whom  were  certainly 
pagan  still.  We  discern  a  Christian  section  whose  Chnstianity 
was  political  rather  than  religious,  who  were  Romans  first  and 
Christians  afterwards,  whom  a  new  breeze  in  politics  might  easily 
have  wafted  back  to  the  old  religion.  Between  these  two  sec- 
tions the  broad  old  Roman  toleration  reigns.  Some  ecclesiastical 
historians  have  fondly  imagined  that  after  the  sack  of  Rome  the 
bishop  Innocent  returned  to  a  position  of  predominance.  No  one 
who  fairly  reads  Rutilius  can  cherish  this  idea.  _The  air  of  the 


capital,  perhaps  even  of  Italy,  was  stitl  charged  with  pagaau 
The  court  was  far  in  advance  of  the  people,  and  the  penecutiotg 
laws  were  in  large  part  incapable  of  execution. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  lines  in  the  whole  poem  are  those 
in  which  Rutilius  assails  the  memory  of  "  dire  bciUcfao."  as  he 
names  him.  Stilicho,  "  fearing  to  suffer  all  that  had  caused  himself 
to  be  feared,"  annihilated  those  defences  of  Alps  and  Apenxuaes 
which  the  provident  gods  had  interposed  between  the  barbarians 
and  the  Eternal  City,  aqd  planted  the  cruel  Goths,  his  "  skto- 
dad  "  minions,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  empire.  Hb  %Ht 
was  wickeder  than  the  wile  of  the  Trojan  horae,  than  the  vile  of 
Althaea  or  of  Scylla.  May  Nero  rest  from  all  the  tonDents  of 
the  damned,  that  they  may  seize  on  Stilicho;  for  Nero  smote  Ins 
own  mother,  but  Stilicho  the  mother  of  the  world! 

We  shall  not  err  in  supposing  that  we  have  here  (what  we  find 
nowhere  else)  an  authentK  expression  of  the  feelii^  entcrtainnl  by 
a  majority  of  the  Roman  senate  concerning  StilicnD.  He  had  but 
imitated  the  policy  <^  Theodosius  with  regard  to  the  barbarians: 
but  even  that  great  emperor  had  met  with  passive  oppoutioo  frota 
the  old  Roman  families.  The  relations,  however,  between  Alaric 
and  Stilicho  had  been  closer  and  more  mysterious  than  those 
between  Alaric  and  Theodosius,  and  men  who  had  seen  Scilicbo 
surrounded  by  hb  body-guard  of  Goths  not  unnaturally  looked 
on  the  Goths  who  assailed  Rome  as  Stilicho's  aveneers.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Rutilius  speaks  of  the  crime  of  Sttlicno  in  teraas 
far  different  from  those  used  by  Orosius  and  the  htstoriaas  of  the 
lower  empire.  They  believed  that  Stilicho  was  plotting  to  make 
his  son  emperor,  ana  that  he  called  in  the  Goths  m  ofdcr  to  dimb 
higher.  Rutilius  holds  that  he  used  the  barbarians 'mcndy  to  save 
himself  from  impending  ruin.  The  Chrbtian  historians  assert 
that  Stilicho  designed  to  restore  paganism.  To  RutHios  he  b  the 
most  uncompromising  foe  of  paganbm.  Hb  crowning  stn  (recorded 
by  the  poet  ak>ne)  was  the  destruction  of  the  Sibylline  book»— 
a  sin  worthy  of  one  who  had  decked  hb  wife  in  the  spoaU  of  \lctor>-. 
the  goddess  who  had  for  centuries  presided  over  the  ddibcratioSiS 
of  the  senate.  Thb  crime  of  StUicho  alone  u  sufficient  in  tbe 
eyes  of  Rutilius  to  account  for  the  disasters  that  afterwards  befeQ 
the  city,  just  as  Merobaudes,  a  generation  or  two  later,  traced  xhc 
miseries  of  his  own  day  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  rites  <d  Vesta., 

With  regard  to  tne  form  of  the  poem.  Rutilius  handles  ilis 
elegiac  couplet  with  great  metrical  punty  and  freedom,  and  betrays 
many  signs  of  long  study  in  the  elegiac  poetry  of  the  Augustas 
era.  The  Latin  b  unusually  clean  for  the  times,  and  b  generally 
fairiy  classical  both  in  vocabulary  and  construction.  The  taste  of 
Rutilius,  too,  b  comparatively  pure.  If  he  lacks  the  genins  <d 
Claudian,  he  also  lacks  hb  overloaded  gaudiness  and  nb  lar^e 
exaggeration,  and  the  directness  of  Rutilius  shines  by  oomparisua 
with  the  laboured  complexity  of  Ausonius.  It  b  common  to  caB 
Claudbn  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets.  That  title  might  fainy  be 
claim^  for  Rutilius,  unless  it  be  reserved  for  Merobaudes.  At 
any  rate,  in  passing  from  Rutilius  to  Sidonius  no  reader  can  fail  ta 
feel  that  he  nas  left  the  region  of  Latin  poetry  for  the  region  of 
Latin  vetK. 

Of  the  many  interesting  detaib  of  the  poem  we  can  only  mcntioa 
a  few.  At  the  outset  we  have  an  almost  dithyrambic  address  to 
the  goddess  Roma,  whose  gbry  has  ever  shone  the  brighter  for 
disaster,  and  who  will  rise  once  more  in  her  might  aitd  oonfocod 
her  tnrbarian  foes.  The  poet  shows  as  deep  a  consciousocflB  as  aoy 
modem  hbtorian  that  the  grandest  achievement  of  Rone  was  tkie 
spread  of  law.  Next  we  get  incidental  but  not  unimportant  re- 
ferences to  the  destruction  of  roads  and  property  wrought  by  tbe 
Goths,  to  the  state  of  the  havens  at  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  aad 
the  general  decay  of  neariy  all  the  old  commercial  ports  on  the  coosi. 
Most  of  .these  were  as  desolate  then  as  now.  Rutilius  even  rxajscr- 
ates  the  desolation  ol  the  once  important  city  of  Cosa  in  Etrjria, 
whose  walb  have  scarcely  changed  from  that  day  to  ourt.  T^ 
port  that  served  Pisae,  almost  alone  of  all  those  vbited  by  Rut  ill  ^, 
seems  to  have  retained  its  prosperity,  and  to  have  foreshadowed 
the  subsequent  greatness  of  that  city.  At  one  point  on  the  coast 
the  villagera  everywhere  were  "  soothing  their  wearied  hearts  «i3 
holy  merriment,"  and  were  celebrating  the  festival  of  Osiris. 

Authorities. — All  exbting  MSS.  of  Rutilius  are  later  tha:: 
1494,  and  are  copies  from  a  lost  copy  of  an  ancient  MS.  oner  ^t 
the  monastery  of  Bobk>,  whkh  disappeared  about  ITOO.  Tbe 
editio  prinups  is  that  by  J.  B.  Pius  (Bologna.  1520),  and  the  pno- 
cipal  editions  since  have  been  those  by  Barth  (1623).  P.  Bcnrac 
(1731,  in  his  editbn  of  the  minor  Laun  poets).  Wcmsdorf  u""*- 

Eart  of  a  similar  collection),  Zumpt  (iS^o).  and  the  critical  edi.  .- 
y  Lucian  Mailer  (Teubner,  Leipzig.  1870),  and  another  by  Vcs*tr<;. 
(1904);  also  an  annotated  edition  by  Keene,  with  a  tran&la'n- 
by  G.  F.  Savage-Armstrong  (1906).  Mullcr  writes  the  poet's  na-r* 
as  Claudius  Rutilius  Namatianus,  instead  of  the  usual  Rut. las 
Claudius  Namatianus;  but  if  the  identification  of  the  uaa 
father  with  the  Claudius  mentioned  in  the  Theodosian  Code  .2. 
4,  5)  be  correct,  MuUer  is  probably  wrong.  Rutilius  receives  moce 
or  less  attention  from  all  writsrs  on  the  history  or  literature  d 
the  times,  but  a  lucid  chapter  in  Beugnot,  Histoire  de  la  destr%civ 
du  Paganisme  en  Occident  (18^5).  may  be  especially  menriosed. 
and  one  in  Pichon's  Demiers  icrtmms  profanes (1906).     (J.  S.  RJ 
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RUTIUUS  RUFUS,  PUBLIUS,  Roman  sUtesman,  orator 
and  historian,  bom  c.  158  B.C.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  younger  Scipio,  under  whom  he  served  in  the  Numantine 
War  (134),  and  he  also  accompanied  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus  in 
the  campaign  against  Jugurtha  (109).  In  105  he  was  elected 
to  the  consulship,  and  restored  the  discipline  of  the  army 
and  introduced  an  improved  system  of  drill.  Subsequently,  he 
went  as  legate  to  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  governor  of  Asia.  By 
assisting  his  superior  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  provincials 
from  the  extortions  of  the  pubiicani,  or  farmers  of  taxes,  Rufus 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  equestrian  order,  to  which  the 
pubiicani  belonged.  In  93  he  was  charged  with  the  very  offence 
of  extortion  which  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  prevent.  The 
charge  was  absurd,  but  as  the  juries  at  that  time  were  chosen 
from  the  equitcs,  his  condemnation  was  only  to  be  expected. 
Rufus  accepted  the  verdict  with  the  resignation  befitting  a 
Stoic  and  pupil  of  Panaetius.  He  retired  to  Mytilene,  and 
afterwards  to  Smyrna,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
where  Cicero  saw  him  as  late  as  the  year  78.  Although  invited 
by  Sulla  to  return  to  Rome,  Rufus  refused  to  do  so.  It  was 
doubtless  during  his  stay  at  Smyrna  that  he  wrote  his  auto- 
biography and  a  history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  part  of  which  is 
known  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  Numantine  War.  He 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law,  and  wrote  treatises  on 
that  subject,  some  fragments  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  Digests. 
He  was  also  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature. 

See  Cicero,  Pro  Fonleio,  17,  Brutus,  23.  30;    Livv,  epU.  "jpx 
Macrobius,   Sat.   i.   xvi.   34;   Appian,   Hisp.   88;   Athenaeus  iv. 

fiI68;  W.  H.  Suriiigar,  De  Ramanis  Autobiograpkis  (Leiden,  1846): 
.  Peter,  Hist.  Rom.  Reliquiae,  j.  cclxi.-cclxviii.  (life),  frags,  p.  187 ; 
A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  Hist,  of  Rome,  L  p.  484. 

RUTLAND,  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  ist  earl  of 
Rutland  was  Edward  Plantagenet  .(1373-141 5),  son  of  Edmund, 
duke  of  York,  and  grandson  of  King  Edward  III.  In  1390  he  was 
created  earl  of  Rutland,  but  was  to  hold  the  title  only  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  on  whose  death  in  1402  the  earldom 
accordingly  became  extinct,  the  earl  then  becoming  duke 
of  York.  The  title  earl  of  Rutland  seems  to  have  been  assumed 
subsequently  by  different  members  of  the  house  of  York, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  had  a  legal  right 
to  it.  One  of  these  was  the  ist  earl's  nephew,  Richard  Planta- 
genet, duke  of  York,  father  of  King  Edward  IV.  Richard's 
daughter  Anne  married  for  her  second  husband  Sir  Thomas 
St  Leger,  and  their  daughter  Anne  married  George  Manners, 
X  3th  Baron  Ros,  or  Roos  (d.  1 513).  Their  son,  Thomas  Manners 
(d.  1543),  was  therefore  great-grandson  of  Richard  Plantagenet, 
who  had  styled  himself  earl  of  Rutland  among  other  titles.  In 
1525  Thomas  Manners  was  created  earl  of  Rutland,  and  his 
descendants  have  held  this  title  to  the  present  day. 

Thomas  was  a  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  conferred  on 
him  many  offices  and  extensive  grants  of  land,  including  Belvoir 
Castle,  in  Leicestershire,  which  became  henceforth  the  chief  resi- 
dence of  his  family.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his 
son  Henry  (c.  1516-1563);  and  his  second  son.  Sir  John 
Manners,  acquired  Haddon  Hall,  Derbyshire,  by  his  marriage 
with  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Vernon,  called  "  the  king 
of  the  Peak."  Henry,  the  2nd  earl,  was  an  admiral  of  the  fleet 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  later  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Qattn 
Elizabeth.  His  son  Edward,  3rd  earl  (c.  1548-1587),  who  was 
also  a  favourite  with  Elizabeth,  left  no  sons,  and  the  barony  of 
Ros,  which  had  hitherto  descended  with  the  earldom,  passed 
to  his  daughter  Elizabeth  (d.  X591),  wife  of  William  Cecil,  earl 
of  Exeter;  his  successor  in  the  earldom  was  his  brother  John 
(d.  1588),  whose  son  Roger,  5th  earl  (i 576-161 3),  manied  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  barony  of  Ros  was  restored 
to  the  main  line  of  the  family  in  the  person  of  Francis,  6th  earl 
(i  578-1633),  who  inherited  it  in  1618  as  heir  general  of  his  cousin 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Ros  (i  590-1618);  but  it  was  again  separated 
from  the  earldom  of  Rutland  on  the  death  of  Francis  without 
male  issue,  and  the  assumption  of  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord 
Ros  by  the  eldest  son  of  subsequent  earls  of  Rutland  appears 
to  have  had  no  legal  basis. 


The  8th  earl,  a  cousin  of  his  predecessor  and  also  of  the  6th 
earl,  was  John  (1604-1679),  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Manners 
(d.  1633)  of  Haddon,  a  descendant  of  Sir  John  Manners,  the 
second  son  of  the  xstearl.  His  son  John,  9th  earl  (1638-1 7x1), 
a  partisan  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  received  the  Princess  Anne 
at  Belvoir  Castle  on  her  flight  from  London;  after  the  accession 
of  Anne  to  the  throne  she  created  him  marquess  of  Granby 
and  duke  of  Rutland  in  X703.  The  xst  duke  was  three  times 
married;  the  divorce  in  X670,  while  he  was  still  known  as  Lord 
Ros,  of  his  first  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  marquess  of  Dor- 
chester, was  a  very  celebrated  legal  case,  being  the  first  instance 
of  divorce  a  vinculo  by  act  of  parliament,  a  divorce  a  mensa  et 
thoro  having  previously  been  granted  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
His  grandson  John,  the  3rd  duke  (1696-1779),  was  the  father 
of  John  Manners,  marquess  of  Granby  {q.v.),  a  distingiushed 
soldier,  whose  son  (Charles,  4th  duke  of  Rutland  (i7S4'i787), 
succeeded  his  grandfather.  When  marquess  of  Granby  he 
represented  Cambridge  University  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  hotly  opposed  the  policy  that  led  to  war  with  the  American 
colonies.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  tlie  entrance  of  the 
younger  Pitt  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  remained  through 
life  an  intimate  friend  of  that  statiesman.  After  succeeding 
to  the  dukedom  in  1779,  he  sat  in  the  cabinets  of  Shelbume 
and  of  Pitt,  and  became  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1784. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  advocate  a  legislative  union 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  which  he  recommended  in 
a  letter  to  Pitt  in  June  X784.  The  poet  Crabbe  was  for  some 
time  private  chaplain  to  the  duke  at  Belvoir.  His  wife,  Mary 
Isabella  (1756-1831),  "  the  beautiful  duchess,"  whose  portrait 
was  four  times  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  a  daughter 
of  the  4th  duke  of  Beaufort.  His  eldest  son,  John  Henry,  5th 
duke  (X778-1857),  was  "  the  duke  "  in  Disraeli's  Coningsby;  the 
latter's  two  sons,  the  marquess  of  Granby  and  Lord  John  Manners, 
figuring  in  the  same  novel  as  "  the  marquis  of  Beaumanoir " 
and  "Lord  Henry  Sidney"  respectively.  Both  these  sons 
succeeded  in  turn  to  the  dukedom,  Lord  John  Manners  succeed? 
ing  his  brother  Charles  Cecil  John,  the  6th  duke  (1815-1888),  as 
7th  duke  of  Rutland  (see  below)  jn  x888.  In  1891  he  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Garter,  being  the'  tenth  earl  and  the  sixth  duke 
of  Rutland  of  the  same  creation  to  wear  this  illustrious  order.  ■ 

RUTLAND,  JOHN  JAMES  ROBERT  MANNERS,  7TH  Duk£  of 
(1818-X906),  English  statesman,  was  bom  at  Belvoir  Castle  on 
the  X3th  of  December  18 18,  being  the  younger  son  of  the  5th 
duke  of  Rutland  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of 
Byron's  guardian,  the  5th  earl  of  Carlisle.  Lord  John  Manners, 
as  he  then  was,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1841  he  was  returned  for  Newark  in  the  Tory 
interest,  along  with  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  sat  for  that  borough 
until  1847.  Subsequently  he  sat  for  Colchester,  1850-57;  for 
North  Leicestershire,  X857-85;  and  for  East  Leicestershire 
from  X885  untU  in  1888  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  succeeding  to  the  dukedom. 

Melbourne's  Whig  government  had  been  doomed  for  some 
time  before  it  went  out  in  June  1841.  The  Tories  came  in  with 
a  large  majority  under  Peel,  and  among  Manners's  friends  who 
were  successful  in  the  constituencies,  besides  Gladstone,  were 
Smythe,  afterwards  7th  Viscoimt  Strangford,  at  Canterbury; 
Baillie-Cochrane,  afterwards  xst  Lord  Lamington,  at  Bridport; 
and  Disraeli  at  Shrewsbury.  Cherishing  many  of  the  ideas 
o£  the  cavaliers  of  the  X7th  century,  and  full  of  political  and 
literary  ardour,  Lord  John  was  soon  prominent  in  the  social 
group  which  revolved  round  Lady  Blessington.  In  1841  he 
committed  some  of  his  loyalist  and  other  fancies  to  a  volume 
called  England*!  Trust,  and  other  Poems,  which  he  dedicated  to 
his  friend  Smythe,  and  in  which  occurred  the  familiar  line  about 
"  laws  and  learning "  and  "  our  old  nobility."  Before  the 
end  of  this  year  Manners  had  definitely  associated  himself 
with  the  "  Young  England "  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
Disraeli.  This  party  sought  to  extinguish  the  predominance 
of  the  middle-clsss  bourgeoisie,  and  to  re-create  the  political 
prestige  of  the  aristocracy  by  resolutely  proving  its  capacity 
to  ameliorate  the  social,  intellectual,  and  material  condition  of 
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the  peasantry  and  the  bbouring  classes.  At  the  same  time 
its  members  looked  for  a  regeneration  of  the  Church,  and  the 
rescue  of  both  the  Church  and  Ireland  from  the  trammels 
inherited  from  the  Whig  predominance  of  the  i8th  century. 
Manners  made  an  extensive  tour  of  inspection  in  the  industrial 
parts  of  N.  England,  in  the  course  of  which  he  and  his 
friend  Smythe  expounded  their  views  with  a  brilliancy  which 
frequently  extorted  compliments  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Manchester  school.  In  1843  he  supported  Lord  Grey's  motion 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  England,  the  serious  dis- 
aflTecticm  of  the  working  classes  of  the  north  being  a  subject  to 
which  he  was  constantly  drawing  the  attention  of  parliament. 
Among  other  measures  that  he  urged  were  the  disestablish- 
ment  of  the  Irish  Chiirch,  the  modification  of  the  Mortmain 
Acts,  and  the  resumption  of  regular  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Vatican.  In  the  same  year  he  issued  in  pamphlet  form 
a  strong  Plea  for  National  Holydays.  In  1844  Lord  John 
vigorously  supported  the  Ten-hours  Bill,  which,  though 
strongly  opposed  by  Bright,  Cobden,  and.  other  members  of 
the  Manchester  school,  was  ultimately  passed  in  May  1847. 
In  October  during  that  year  he  took  part  in,  and  spoke  at, 
the  brilliant  soirie  held  at  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  under 
the  presidency  of  Disraeli.  A  few  days  later  he  and  his  friends 
attended  a  festival  at  Bingley,  in  Yorkshire,  to  celebrate  the 
allotment  of  land  for  gardens  to  working  men,  a  step  which, 
through  the  agency  of  his  father,  he  had  done  a  great  deal  to 
further.  About  the  Same  time  Smythe  dedicated  to  him  his 
Historic  Fancies  as  to  "  the  Sir  Philip  Sidney  of  our  generation." 
Manners  figured  as  Lord  Henry  Sidney  in  Disraeli's  Coninishy, 
and  not  a  few  of  his  ideas  are  represented  as  those  of  Egremont 
in  Sybil  and  Waldershare  in  Endymion.  But  the  disruption  of 
the  Young  England  party  was  already  impending.  Lord 
John's  support  to  Peel's  decision  to  increase  the  Maynooth 
grant  in  1845  led  to  a  di£ference  with  Disraeli.  Divergences 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  Newman's  secession  from  the  English 
Church  produced  further  defections  in  the  ranks,  and  the 
rupture  was  completed  by  Smythe  acquiescing  in  Peel's  con- 
version to  Free  Trade.  Lord  John  produced  another  volume 
of  verse,  known  as  English  Ballads,  chiefly  patriotic  and 
historical,  in  1850.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  the  letterpress 
for  an  atlas  of  coloured  views  by  J.  C.  Schetky;  and  he  published 
several  pamphlets,  one  on  the  Church  of  EHgland  in  the  Colonies^ 
in  1 85 1.  During  the  three  short  administrations  of  Lord 
Derby  (1851,  1858,  and  x866)  he  sat  in  the  cabinet  as  first 
commissioner  of  the  office  of  works.  On  the  return  of  the 
Conservatives  to  power  in  1874  he  became  postmaster-general 
in  Disraeli's  administration,  and  was  made  G.C.B.  <m  his 
retirement  in  1880.  He  was  again  postmaster-general  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  administration,  1885-86,  and  was  head  of 
the  department  when  sixpenny  telegrams  were  introduced. 
Finally,  in  the  Conservative  government  of  1886-92  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  had  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom  of  Rutland  in  March  1888,  upon  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  August  1906  at  Belvoir 
Castle. 

He  was  succeeded  as  8th  duke  by  his  eldest  son  (b.  1852), 
who  had  been  Conservative  M.P.  for  the  Melton  division 
of  Leicestershire  from  1888  to  1895;  and  whose  wife,  as 
marchioness  of  Granby,  became  well  known  as  a  clever  artist, 
a  volume  of  her  Portraits  of  various  distinguished  men  and 
women  being  published  in  1899. 

RUTLAND,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  and 
E.  by  Lincolnshire,  N.  and  W.  by  Leicestershire,  and  S.E.  by 
Northamptonshire.  It  is  the  smallest  county  in  England, 
having  an  area  of  152  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  undu- 
lating, ridges  of  high  ground  running  E.  and  W.,  separated 
by  rich  valleys.  The  principal  of  these  valleys  is  the  vale  of 
Catmose,  in  the  Oakham  district,  to  the  N.  of  which  rises  a 
tableland  commanding  wide  views  into  Leicestershire.  The 
vale  maintains  its  reputation  for  richness  of  soil  assigned  to 
it  by  Drayton  in  his  Poly-Olbion.  This,  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
county  is  also  the  district  of  the  well-known  Cottesmore  hunt. 


The  royal  forest  of  Lyfield,  or  Leafield,  lAkh  iadnded  the 
greater  part  of  the  hundreds  of  Oakham  and  Maitinsky,  once 
extended  over  the  county  between  Oakham  and  Uppinghun, 
and  patches  of  it  still  exist.  To  the  S.  oi  Uin»ngham  it  was 
known  as  Beaumont  Chase.  The  river  Welland,  flowing  N  £., 
forms  the  S.E.  boundary  of  Rutland  with  NortfaamptonduTE. 
The  Gwash,  or  Wash,  which  rises  in  Ldcestexshire,  flows  east- 
ward through  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  just  beyond  its 
borders  in  Lincolnshire  joins  the  Welland  The  Cbater,  also 
rising  in  Leicestershire  and  flowing  £.,  enters  the  WeOand 
about  4  m.  from  Stamford.  The  Eye,  forming  part  oi  the 
S.W.  boundary,  is  also  tributary  to  the  Welland. 

Ceoiofy. — The  county  consists  entirely  ol  Juraseic  formatioas. 
viz.  of  Classic  and  Oolitic  strata — the  hvdcr  beds,  chiefly  fimcstooe 
containing  iron,  forming  the  hills  and  escarpiceats,  and  the  clay- 
beds  the  Slopes  of  the  valleys.  The  oldest  rocks  are  those  bebogii^ 
to  the  Lower  Lias  in  the  N.W.  The  bottom  of  the  vale  of  Catmose 
is  formed  of  marlstone  rock  belonging  to  the  Middle  Lias,  and  its 
sides  are  composed  of  long  slopes  of  Upper  Lias  clay.  The  Upfxr 
Lias  also  covers  a  larre  area  in  the  W.  of  the  county,  and  is  worked 
for  bricks  at  Luffennam  and  Seaton.  The  lowest  of  the  Oolitk 
formations  u  the  Northampton  sand,  which  has  yielded  iron  ore 
at  Manton  and  Cottesmore.  The  Lincolnshire  OcHitic  lisKstooe 
prevails  in  the  E.  of  the  county  N.  of  Stamford.     It  is  hi|^ 

2uarried  for  building  purposes,  the  quarries  at  Ketton.  Clipsham.  asd 
asterton  beine  famous  beyond  the  boundaries  of  tne  county. 
The  Great  Oolite  and  Estuarine  beds  prevail  towardi  the  S.E. 
Glacial  deposits  of  boukler  day,  sand  and  gravd,  mask  the  older 
strata  in  many  places. 

Industries.-— In  the  E.  and  S.E.  districts  the  aoH  is  Kght  aoa 
shallow.  In  the  other  districts  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  tcnaoous  but 
fertile  loam,  and  in  the  vale  of  Catmose  the  soil  is  either  day  or 
loam,  or  a  mixture. of  the  two.  The  prevailing  redness,  wfakh 
colours  even  the  streams,  is  owing  to  the  ferruginous  Hmestoee 
carried  down  from  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  The  name  of  the  co«roty 
is  by  some  authorities  derived  from  this  characteristic  of  the  sou. 
but  the  explanation  is  doubtful.  The  E.  of  the  county  b  chieJ9v 
under  tillage  and  the  W.  in  grass.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  total 
area  (a  high  proportion)  is  under  cultivation,  wheat  bang  by  far  the 
most  important  grain  crop.  Turnips  and  swedes  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  under  green  crops.  The  rearing  of  sheep  (Lncesters 
and  South  Downs)  and  cattle  (bhorthoms)  occupies  the  chief  attc»- 
tion  of  the  farmer.  Large  quantities  of  cheese  are  manufactured 
and  sold  as  Stilton.  Afpcuiture  is  practically  the  only  industry 
of  importance,  but  there  is  some  quarrying  and  boot-m^ing. 

The  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  railway  intersects  the  N.E. 
comer,  and  branches  of  that  system,  of  the  Lonckm  A  North* 
Western,  and  of  the  Midland  railways,  serve  the  rcmaioder  of  tlw 
county. 

Population  and  Administratum. — The  area  of  the  ancient  and 
administrative  county  is  97,273  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of 
20,659,  and  in  1901  of  19.709.  The  county  contain«  five  hundreds. 
There  are  no  municipal  boroughs  or  urban  districts.  The  county  to«a 
is  Oakham  (pop.  3a94)«  and  other  towns  are  Uppingham  (25^)  and 
Ketton  (1041).  The  county  is  in  the  midland  circuit.  aLnd  asasn 
are  held  at  Oakham.    It  has  one  court  of  quarter  session*,  but  is 


not  divided  for  petty-sessional  purposes.  There  are  58  civil  pariabes. 
The  county  is  in  the  diocese  01  Peterborough,  and  contains  41 
ecdenastical  parishes  or  districts,  wholly  or  in  pairt.  It  retains  one 
member  to  parliament. 

History.— The  district  wnich  is  now  Kutland  ^rM%  probably 
occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Middle  Angles  in  the  6th  or  7th  century, 
and  was  subsequently  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  Mocu. 
Although  mentioned  by  name  in  the  will  of  Edward  tlie  Con- 
fessor, who  bequeathed  it  to  his  queen  Edith  for  life  with 
remainder  to  Westminster  Abbey,  Rutland  did  not  i»nk  as  a 
county  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  in  which  tlie  tem 
Rutland  is  only  applied  to  that  portion  assessed  under  Notting- 
hamshire, while  the  S.E.  portion  of  the  modem  county  is  survcjied 
under  Northamptonshire,  where  it  appears  as  the  wapentake  of 
Wiceslea.  Rutland  is  first  mentioned  as  a  distinct  county  under 
the  administration  of  a  separate  sheriff  in  the  pipe  roQ  of  1150. 
but  as  late  as  the  Z4th  century  it  is  designated  "  RntlajMi 
Soke"  in  the  Vision  of  Piers  Phmman,  and  the  cnriois 
connexion  with  Nottinghamshire,  a  county  which  does  rot 
adjoin  it  at  any  point,  was  maintained  up  to  the  reign  of  HenTy 
III.,  when  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham  was  by  statute  appointr-i 
also  escheator  in  Rutland.  Of  the  five  modern  faundJieds  cf 
Rutland,  Aktoe  and  Martinsley  appear  in  the  Domesday  SorxTy 
of  Nottinghamshire  as  wapentakes,  Martinsley  at  that  date 
induding  the  modem  hundred  of  Oakham  Soke;  Emu  Jiuadrtd 
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and  Wrangdike  hundred  &n^  mentioned  in  the  middle  of  the 

1 2th  ccDtuiy,  the  latter  formerly  including  the  additional 
hundred  of  LittJe  Casterton.  The  shire-court  for  Rutland  was 
held  at  Oakham. 

Rutland  was  originally  included  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
and  in  1291  formed  a  rOral  deanery  within  the  archdeaconry 
of  Northampton;  but  on  the  erection  of  Peterborough  to  an 
episcopal  see  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1541,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Northampton,  with  the  deanery  of  Rutland,  was  transferred  to 
that  diocese.  In  1879  the  deanery  of  Rutland  was  subdivided 
into  three  portionst  and  in  1876  it  was  placed  within  the  newly- 
founded  archdeaconry  of  Oakham. 

Among  the  most'con^icuous  of  the  Nonnan  lords  connected 
with  this  county  was  Walkelin  de  Ferrers,  who  founded  Oakham 
Castle  in  the  isth  century.  The  castle  was  subsequently  be- 
stowed by  Richard  II.,  together  with  the  ^earldom  of  Rutland 
(see  above),  on  Edward,  son  of  Edmund,  duke  of  York. 
Esscndine  (Essenden  or  Essingdon)  was  purchased  in  1545  by 
Richard  Cecil  of  Burleigh,  and  the  title  of  baron  of  Essenden 
bestowed  on  his  grandson  is  retained  by  the  earls  of  Salisbury. 
Sir  Everard  Digby,  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder 
plot,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Digby,  of  Stoke  Dry.  Burley- 
on-the-hill  was  held  by  Henry  Despenser,  the  warlike  bishop 
of  Norwich,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  was  purchased  by 
George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  entertained  James  I. 
the^e  with  Ben  Jonson's  Mask  of  the  Gypsies. 

The  battle  of  Stamford  was  fought  at  Horn,  near  Exton,  in 
March  1470  between  Edward  IV.  and  the  Lancastrians,  when 
from  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  latter  the  engagement  became 
known  as  Losecoat  Field.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
Rutland  displayed  a  strong  puritanical  and  anti-royalist  senti- 
ment, and  in  1642  the  sheriff  and  a  large  number  of  the  gentry 
uid  nobility  of  the  county  forwarded  a  petition  to  the  House 
)f  Lords  begging  that  the  county  might  be  placed  in  a  state 
3f  defence,  and  that  the  votes  of  papists  and  prelates  might  be 
disallowed;  and  again,  in  1648,  a  memorial  addressed  to  Lord 
Fairfax  protested  against  the  design  of  the  parliament  to  treat 
Krith  Charles. 

Rutland  has  always  been  mainly  an  agricultural  county, 
rhe  Domesday  Survey  mentions  numerous  mills  in  Rutland, 
md  a  fishery  at  Ayston  rendered  325  eels.  In  the  X4th  century 
he  county  exported  wool.  Stilton  cheese  has  long  been  made 
n  Le3rfield  Forest  and  the  vale  of  Catmose,  and  limestone  is  dug 
n  many  parts  of  the  county.  The  development  of  the  economic 
esources  of  Rutland  was  helped  in  1793  by  the  extension  of  the 
if  clton  Mowbray  canal  to  Oakham. 

Two  members  were  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Jutland  from  1295  until  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act 

•f  1885  the  representation  was  reduced  to  one  member. 

The  only  oid  castle  of  which  there  are  important  remains  is 
>akham,  dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  remarkable  for 
:s  Norman  halL  Of  Essendine  Castle  only  the  moat  remains. 
*he  Bede-houie  at  Liddington  dates  from  the  end  of  the  14th 
entury.  Hamblcton  Hall,  now  a  farm-house,  is  a  good  specimen 
f  Jacobean  architecture.  Many  old  houses  of  the  17th  and  1 8th 
enturies  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  villages.  An  interesting  feature 
f  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  county  is  the  frequent  con- 
nuation  of  the  round-headed  arch  after  the  Early  EnaUsh  style 
ad  become  fully  developed ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Early  English 
hunches  at  Great  Casterton,  Stretton,  Empingham,  Clipsham 
£arly  English  and  Decorated),  and  St  Peter's,  Preston,  where  the 
ave  arcade  is  Norman  on  one  side  and  Early  English  on  the  other, 
ut  yet  retains  round-headed  arches  on  both  sides.  Tickencote 
lurch  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  late  Norman  work,  with  one  of 
ie   finest   chancel-arches  extant  in  this  style.     Ketton  church 

transitional  Nonnan,  Early  English,  and  early  Decorated,  the 
roach  spire  being  of  later  date.  St  Mary's,  Greetham,  is  a  good 
cample  of  Decorated,  with  fine  tower  and  spire. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Rutland;  James  Wright,  History 
id  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Rutland  (London,  168^);  T.  Blore, 
'istory  and  Anttguities  of  the  County  of  Rutland,  vol.  1.  pt.  2  (con- 
lining  the  East  nundred  and  including  the  hundred  01  Casterton 
arva;  Stamford,  1 811);  C.  G.  Smith.  ^4  Translation  of  that  portion 
'  Domesday  Book  wkuh  relates  to  Lincolnshire  and  Rutland  (London, 
J70). 

RUTLAND,  a  dty  and  the  county  seat  of  Rutland  county, 
ermont,  U.S.A.,  on  Otter  creek,  about  67  m.  S.  by  £*  of 


Burlington.  Pop.  (1900)  11,499,  of  whom  1533  were  foreign- 
bom;  (1910  census)  13,546.  Area,  8)  sq.  m.  It  is  served 
by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  (being  a  terminus  of  one  of  its 
branches)  and  the  Rutland  (New  York  Central  system)  railways* 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  within  sight  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Among  its  public  buildings  and  institutions  are  the  United 
States  Government  Building,  the  State  House  of  Correction^ 
the  Rutland  Free  Librao^  (x886,  with  17,500  volumes  in  1908), 
the  H.  H.  Baxter  Memorial  Library,  a  Memorial  Hall,  the  County 
Court  House,  the  City  Hall,  and  the  City  Hospital.  The  famous 
Rutland  marble  is  quarried  in  W.  Rutland  (pop.  in  1910,  3427 
and  Proctor  (pop.  in  19 10,  2871),  which  were  parts  of  the  town- 
ship of  Rutland  until  x886.  In  1905  the  value  of  the  city's 
factory  products  was  $2,522,856  (288%  more  than  in  1900). 
The  township  of  Rutland  was  granted  by  New  Hampshire  in 
1761  to  John  Murray  of  Rutland,  Massachusetts,  and  about  the 
same  time  it  was  granted  (as  Fairfield)  by  New  York.  No 
settlement  was  made  until  1770,  and  in  1772  the  place  was  again 
granted  by  New  York  ujader  the  n^e  of  Socialborough.  From 
1784  to  1804  Rutland  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Vermont,  and 
the  Capitol,  built  in  X784,  is  the  second  oldest  building  in  the 
state.  The  Rutland  Heraidj  one  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in 
Vermont  still  published,  was  established  as  a  Federalist  weekly 
in  1794— a  daily  edition  first  appeared  in  1861,  and  is  now 
Republican.  In  1847  the  village  of  Rutland  was  incorporated, 
and  in  1892  a  portion  of  the  township  including  the  Ullage  was 
chartered  as  a  city. 

RUTLEDOB,  JOHN  (1739-1800),  American  jurist  and  politician, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1 739.  He  studied  law 
in  London  jtnd  began  to  practise  in  Charleston  in  1761.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765,  and  to  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1774-77  and  1782-83;  he  was  chair* 
man  of  the  committee  which  framed  the  state  constitution  of 
X776,  and  the  first  "  president "  (governor)  of  South  Carolina  in 
z  7  76-78.  Disapproving  of  certain  changes  in  the  constitution, 
he  resigned  in  1778,  but  was  elected  governor  in  the  following 
year,  and  served  until  1782.  From  2784  to  1789  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  court  of  chancery.  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  2787  he  urged  that  the  president  and  the  Federal 
judges  should  be  chosen  by  the  national  legislature,  and  prefer- 
ably by  the  Senate  alone,  and  that  the  president  should  be 
chosen  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  should  be  ineligible  to 
succeed  himself.  Rutledge  championed  Ihe  Constitution  in 
the  South  Carolina  convention  by  which  that  instrument  was 
adopted  on  behalf^f  the  state.  He  was  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1789-91,  and  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  South  Carolina  in  1791-95.  Nominated 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1795, 
he  presided  during  the  August  term,  but  the  Senate  refused  to 
confirm  the  nomination,  apparently  because  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Jay  Tteaty.  His  mind  failed  late  in  1795,  and  he  died 
in  Charleston  on  the  23rd  of  July  1800. 

His  brother,  Eowasd  Rutleoce  (1749-1800),  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  in  Charleston  on  the  23rd 
of  November  1749.  He  studied  law  in  his  brother's  office,  and  in 
London  in  1769-73,  and  began  to  practise  in  Charleston  in  1773. 
He  served  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774-77,  and  vras  sent 
with  John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Franklin  to  confer  on  terms 
of  peace  with  Lord  Howe  on  Staten  Island  in  September  1776. 
As  captain  of  artilkty  and  later  as  lieutenant-colonel  he  served 
against  the  British  in  South  Carolina  in  1779-80,  but  he  was 
captured  near  Charleston  in  1780,  and  was  imprisoned  at 
St  Atigustine,  Florida,  for  a  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  from  2782  to  1798,  and  in  1791  drafted  the 
act  which  abolished  primpgeniture  in  South  Carolina.  From 
1798  imtil  his  death  in  Charleston,  on  the  33rd  of  January  x8oo, 
he  was  governor  of  South  Carolina. 

RUTLBT,  FRANK  (1842-1904),  English  geologist  and  petrog- 
rapher,  was  bom  at  Dover  on  the  Z4th  of  May  1842.  He  was 
educated  partly  at  Bonn,  but  his  interest  in  geology  was  kindled 
at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  where  he  studied  from  1862-64; 
he  then  joined  the  army,  and  served  as  lieutenant  until  1867, 
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when  he  became  an  Assistant  Geologist  on  the  Geological  Survey. 
Working  then  in  the  Lake  district,  he  began  to  make  a  special 
study  of  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals,  and  soon  qualified 
as  acting  petrographer  on  the  Geological  Survey.  For  several 
years  he  worked  in  this  capacity  at  the  Museum  in  Jermyn 
Street:  he  described  the  volcanic  rocks  of  E.  Somerset  and 
the  Bristol  district  in  1876,  and  wrote  special  memoirs  on 
The  Eruptive  Racks  of  Brent  Tor  (1878),  and  on  The  Fdsilic 
Lavas  of  England  and  Wales  (1885).  He  was  the  author  of  an 
exceedingly  useful  ^little  book  on  Mineralogy  (1874;  Z2th 
ed.,  1900);  also  of  The  Study  of  Rocks  (1879;  and  ed.,  1881), 
Rock-forming  Minerals  (1888),  and  Granites  and  Greenstones 
(i8q4);  and  of  a  number  of  petrographical  papers,  dealing 
with  perlitic  and  spherulitic  structures,  vrith  the  rocks  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  &c.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Miner- 
alogy in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  held  this  post  until 
ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire  in  1898.  He  died  in  London 
on  the  i6th  of  May  1904. 

Obituary  (by  H.  B.  Woodward),  with  bibliography,  in  Ceol.  Mag, 
Ouly  1904). 

RUTULI,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy  inhabiting  Ardea  and 
the  district  round  it  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  at  jio  great  dis- 
tance from  Arida,  and  just  W.  of  the  territory  of  the  Volsci. 
They  are  ranked  by  the  form  of  their  name  with  the  Siculi  and 
Appuli  (Apuli),  probably  also  with  the  Itali,  whose  real  Italic 
name  would  probably  have  been  Vituli  (see  Italy).  This  sug- 
gests that  they  belong  to  a  fairly  early  stratum  of  the  Indo- 
European  population  of  Italy.  The  same  is  suggested  by  the 
tradition  sudopted  or  moulded  by  Virgil,  by  which  the  leader 
of  the  people  of  the  soil. in  their  resistance  to  the  settlement 
of  Aeneas  was  the  Rutulian  prince  Tumus,  a  name  which,  if  any 
conjecture  could  be  founded  on  it,  might  be  held  to  point 
rather  to  Etruria  than  to  any  pure  Italic  soiuxe;  he  is  repre- 
sented as  the  kospes  of  the  exiled  Etruscan  king  Mezentius,  and 
as  taking  up  arms  to  defend  him  against  his  angry  subjects. 
Pliny  (iil.  §  6)  classes  them,  with  the  Siculi,  among  the  primitive 
tribes  that  at  one  time  or  another  inhabited  part  of  Latium,  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  not  included  in  the  thirty 
Latin  communities  who  once  took  part  in  the  Latin  Festival  on 
the  Alban  Mount  (see  further  Sicuu).  (R.  S.  C.) 

RUVIONY,  HENRI  DB  MASSUB,  Marquis  de,  afterwards 
Ea&l  op  Galway  (1648-1730),  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  9th 
of  April  1648,  and  was  the  son  of  the  ist  Marquis  de  Ruvigny, 
a  distinguished  French  diplomatist,  and  a  relative  of  Rachel, 
the  wife  of  Lord  William  Russell.  He  saw  service  under 
Turenne,  who  thought  very  highly  of  him.  Probably  on  account 
of  his  English  connexions  he  was  selected  in  1678  by  Louis 
XIV.  to  carry  out  the  secret  negotiations  for  a  compact  with 
Charles  II.,  a  difficult  mission  which  he  executed  with  great 
skill.  Succeeding  his  father  as  "  general  of  the  Huguenots/' 
he  refused  Louis's  offer,  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
to  retain  him  in  that  office,  and  in  1690,  having  gone  into  exile 
with  his  fellow  Huguenots,  he  entered  the  service  of  William 
III.  of  England  as  a  major-general,  forfeiting  thereby  Ins  French 
estates.  In  July  1691  he  distingidshed  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Aughrim,  and  in  1693  he  was  for  a  time  commander-in-chief  in 
Ireland.  In  November  of  that  year  he  was  created  Viscount 
Galway  and  Baron  Portarlington,  and  received  a  large  grant 
of  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland.  In  1693  he  fought  at  Neerwinden 
and  was  wounded,  and  in  1694,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  he  was  sent  to  command  a  force  in  English  pay  which 
was  to  assist  the  duke  of  Savoy  against  the  French,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  relieve  the  distressed  Vaudois.  But  in  1695  the 
duke  changed  sides,  the  Italian  peninsula  was  neutralized,  and 
Galway's  force  was  withdrawn  to  the  Netherlands.  From  1697 
to  1 701,  a  critical  period  of  Irish  history,  the  Earl  of  Galway 
(he  was  advanced  to  that  rank  in  1697)  was  practically  in  control 
of  Irish  affairs  as  lord  justice^  of  Ireland.  After  some  years 
spent  in  retirement,  he  was  appointed  in  1704  to  command 
the  allied  forces  in  Portugal,  a  post  which  he  sustained  with 
honour  and  success  until  the  battle  of  Almanza  in  1707,  in 
which  Galway,  in  spite  of  care  and  skill  on  his  own  part,  was 


decisively  defeated.  But  he  scraped  together  a  fresh  army, 
and,  although  infirm,  was  reappointed  to  his  command  by  the 
home  govemmenL  After  taking  part  in  one  more  campaign, 
and  distinguishing  himself  by  his  personal  bravery  in  actkm, 
he  retired  from  active  life.  His  last  service  was  rendered  in 
17 15,  when  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  lords  justices  to  Ireland 
during  the  Jacobite  insurrection.  As  most  of  his  property  ia 
Ireland  had  been  restored  to  its  former  owners,  and  all  his 
French  estates  had  long  before  been  forfeited,  parliament  voted 
him  pensions  amounting  to  £1500  a  ytzx.  He  died  onmarried 
on  the  3rd  of  September  1720.  The  En^Jsh  peerage  died  with 
him,  but  not  the  French  marqutsate.^ 

RUVO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Apulia,  Italy,  m  the 
province  of  Ban,  31  m.  W.  of  the  city  of  that  name  fay  steam 
tramway,  853  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  25.24$.  The 
cathedral,  a  basilica  with  a  very  lofty  nave  (so  hi^,  indeed, 
that  the  gable  of  the  facade  is  only  slightly  above  the  steep 
sk>ping  roofs  of  the  aisles,  and  the  clerestory  is  very  small), 
and  with  two  aisles,  has  three  apses,  a  square  campanile  and  a 
rich  facade  with  three  portals.  It  bek>ngs  probably  to  the 
X3th  century.  The  interior  has  a  fine  triforium;  it  contains 
some  interesting  frescoes  of  the  xsth  century,  and  is  omqce 
in  Apulia  in  having  a  gallery  supported  by  corbels  round  the 
nave  (see  A.  Avena,  Monumenti  ddV  Italia  MeridionaU,  Rome, 
1903,  2x7).  S.  Giovanni  Rotondo  is  an  ancient  drcukr 
baptistery  with  two  large  fonts.  In  the  Palazzo  Jatta  is  a  famoos 
and  beautiful  collection  of  vases  and  coins  found  in  the  .Aptdian 
tombs  around  the  city;  part  of  these,  however,  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  museum  at  Naples.  The  Palaaao  Spinola  has  an 
interesting  Renaissance  court.  Ruvo  occupies  the  site  of  the 
andent  Rubt,  on  the  Via  Trajana  (see  Appm,  Via).  Coins  were 
issued  by  the  city  before  it  became  Roman.  (T.  As.) 

RUWBMZORI,  more  correctly  Runsoro,  said  to  be  knova 
also  as  Kokora,  a  mountain  range  in  Central  Africa,  lying  just 
north  of  the  equator,  and  intersected  near  its  eastern  edge  by 
30**  E.  .^  It  has  a  length  of  about  65  m.,  with  a  maximum  breadth 
of  about  30  m.,  and  its  highest  peaks  rise  above  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  range  as  a  whole,  the  major  axb  of  which 
runs  a  little  east  of  north,  falls  steeply  on  the  west  to  the  Central 
African  rift-valley  traversed  by  the  Semliki,  tlie  western  bead- 
stream  of  the  Nile,  while  on  the  east  the  fall  is  somewhat  more 
gradual  towards  the  highlands  of  western  l/ganda..  The  npfscr 
parts  are  separated  by  fairly  low  passes  into  six  groups  of  snovy 
summits,  lying  a  litUe  to  the  west  of  the  central  line,  rising  m 
each  case  more  than  15,000  ft.  above  the  sea  and  xeacbing,  ia 
the  culminating  point  of  the  western  group  (Mount  Stanley), 
about  x6,8oo  ft. 

The  origin  of  the  xange  seems  oonttected  witB  that  of  the 
rift-valley  on  the  west,  both  being  due  to  vertical  displaccme&ts 
of  the  earth's  crust.  Ruwenzori  has  been  formed  by  an  up- 
heaval en  masse  of  a  portion  of  the  archaean  floor  of  the  cki- 
tinent,  bounded  east  and  west  by  lines  of  fracture,  but  rcsukL^ 
in  a  general  dip  from  west  to  east.  A.  further  upheaval  sceir.s 
to  have  produced  an  ellipsoidal  anticline,  causing  the  strata 
to  dip  outwards  at  a  generally  high  an^e.  Traces  cA  volcanic 
action  are  almost  non-existent.  Composed  in  its  outer  parts 
of  gneisses  and  mica-schists  offering  no  great  resistance  10 
denudation,  in  its  centre  the  range  consists  of  much  mon 
refractory  rocks  (amphibolites,  diorites,  diabases,  &c.),  to  wtkh 
fact,  coupled  with  the  existence  of  vertical  fractures,  the  per- 
sistence and  separation  of  the  higher  summits  is  protttbly  doe. 
The  snow-dad  area  does  not  now  extend  more  than  ten  o-.2es 
in  any  direction,  thou^  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
gladera  were  formerly  far  more  extensive. 

The  upper  region  is  almost  entirely  enveloped  by  day  ia 
thick  doud,  which  descends .  on  the  east  to  about  9000  ft., 
and  lower  still  on  the  west.  It  sometimes  lifts  towards  evecir<g, 
giving  a  sight  of  the  snowy  peaks,  but  by  9  aon.  tl&ese  have 

*  The  later  ViKOunts  Galway  are  descended  from  John  Moocktaa 
(1695-1751),  who  was  created  viscount  in  1727.  His  fine  wife'* 
mother,  wife  of  the  2nd  duke  of  Rutland,  was  a  daughter  of  Lady 
William  Russell,  and  thus  a  connexion  of  the  Ruvignys. 
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once  more  been  hidden.  As  a  rtsult,  the  climate  is  very  humid, 
the  rainfall  being  probably  at  least  zoo  in.  annuiJly,  and 
the  slopes  are  furrowed  by  numberless  streams,  the  most  im- 
portant fed  by  the  glaciers  of  the  upper  region,  and  afterwards 
flowing  in  deeply  cut  valleys  between  the  outer  spun.  From 
the  innermost  recesses  between  Mounts  Stanley,  Speke  and 
Baker,  the  main  branches  of  the  Mobuku  descend  to  the  east, 
while  the  four  principal  streams  on  the  west  \mite  to  form  the 
Butagu,  the  drainage  on  both  sides  ultimately  finding  its  way 
to  the  Semliki,  either  directly  or  through  Lake  Dweru  and 
the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza. 

As  in  other  ranges  of  Central  Africa  the  vegetation  displays 
well-marked  zones,  varying  with  the  altitude;  but  owixag  to 
the  lower  level  to  which  the  doud  descends  on  the  west 
(probably  an  outcome  of  the  general  climatic  r£gime  of  Central 
Africa,  as  the  range  lies  between  the  east  African  plateau 
and  the  relatively  low-lying  basin  of  the  Congo),  the  limits  of 
the  several  zones  reach  a  lower  level  on  the  west  than  on  the 
east.  They  have  been  defined  as  follows  by  Mr  R.  B.  Woosnam 
of  the  British  Museum  scientific  expedition  of  1906-7:—' 

Zones.  Upper  Limits  (East  Side). 

Grass   - 6.500  ft. 

Forest  .......       8.500  „ 

Bamboos       ......     10,000  „ 

Tree  heaths 12.500  „ 

Lobelias  and  Seoectos      .        .        •        .     14,500,, 

above  which  is  the  summit  region  of  snow  and  bare  rock.  The 
boundaries  between  the  zones  are  not  of  course  hard  and  fast 
lines,  but  merely  indicate  the  levels  between  which  the 
respective  forms  are  specially  characteristic,  though  they 
occur  also  in  higher  or  lower  zones.  The  forest  zone  is  perhaps 
the  best  marked,  being  visible  from  a  distance  as  a  dark  ring. 
On  the  west  it  merges  in  part  with  the  low-lying  forest  of  the 
Semliki  valley.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  moisture,  mosses, 
hepaticac  and  lichens  arc  prevalent  in  several  of  the  zones, 
and  bogs,  with  Vaccinium  and  other  low-growing  plants,  are 
rommon  above  the  forest  zone.  Helichrysums  are  abundant 
in  the  zone  immediately  below  the  snow,  where  they  form  large 
t>ushes.  The  larger  mammals  are  found  chiefly  on  the  lower 
slopes,  but  bushbuck,  pigs,  leopards,  monkeys,  a  hyrax  and  a 
M:rval  cat  occur  at  higher  altitudes.  The  birds  include  kites, 
3uzzards,  ravens,  sun-birds,  touracos,  a  large  swift,  and  various 
A'arblers  and  other  small  kinds.  The  upper  limit  of  human 
M?ttlement,  with  cultivation  of  colocasia  and  beans,  has  been 
>Iaced  at  6700  ft. 

.Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  range  with  the 
'  Mountains  of  the  Moon  "  of  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  writers, 
he  snows  of  which  were  thought  to  feed  the  Nile  lakes.  But 
n  view  of  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the  statements  and  the 
ibscnce  of  all  detailed  knowledge  of  the  geography,  it  is  far 
nore  likely  that  the  rumours  of  snowy  mountains  really 
cferred  to  Mounts  Kenya  and  Kilimanjaro,  especially  as  they 
cem  to  have  been  obtained  rather  from  the  east  coast  than 
rom  the  direction  of  the  Nile.  In  modem  times  the  existence 
*f  a  snowy  range  in  this  part  of  Africa  was  first  made  known 
»y  Sir  Henry  Stanley  during  the  Emin  Pasha  relief  expedition 
f  1887-89,  though  hints  of  high  mountains  had  been  obtained 
ty  Stanley  himself  and  by  Romolo  Gessi  in  1876  and  by  others 
rem  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Stanley  named 
he  main  mass  Ruwenzori,  and  outlying  eastern  peaks  he 
ailed  Mt.  Gordon  Bennett,  Mt.  Lawson,  Mt.  Edwin  Arnold, 
ic. — the  last  named  lying  N.E.  of  Lake  Dweru.  Subsequently 
tanlcy's  own  name  was  given  to  the  chief  summit.  One  of 
tanlcy's  officers,  Lieut.  Stairs,  ascended  the  western  slopes 
3  over  10,000  ft.  in  1889,  and  partial  ascents  were  after- 
wards made  by  Dr  Stuhlmann,  Mr  Scott  Elliot,  Mr  J.  E. 
loorc.  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Mr  Douglas  Freshfield,  and  others. 
!arly  in  1906  some  of  the  secondary  ridges  above  the  snow- 
nc  were  scaled  by  Messrs  Grauer,  Tegart  and  Maddox,  and 
y  Dr  WoUaston  and  other  members  of  the  British  Museum 
cpedition,  while  later  in  the  year  the  duke  of  the  Abruzzi  led 

well-equipped  expedition,  including  various  scientists,   to 


the  oi^r  parts  of  the  mnge^  and  with  the  he^  of  trained 
A^ine  guides  ascended  not  only  the  culminating  twin  summits 
(which  he  named  Margharita  and  Alexandra  after  the  queens 
of  Italy  and  England),  but  all  the  principal  snow-dad  peaks. 
The  eiqpedition  produced  for  the  first  time  a  detailed  map  of 
the  upper  region,  and  threw  much  light  on  the  geology  and 
natural  history  of  the  range. 

AuTHOiXTiBS. — Sir  H.M. Stanley,  In  Darkest  AfricaiLondontiSgali ; 

F.  Stuhlmann,  Mii  Emin  Pasha  tns  Hen  von  Ajrika  (Berlin,  1894) ; 

G.  F.  Scott-Elliot,  A  Naiuraiist  in  Mid-Afnca  (London,  1896): 
J.  E.  S.  Moore,  "Tannnyika,"  ftc,  Geog.  Jnl.  Hanuary  1901); 
To  Ike  Mountains  oflkelioon  (London,  1901);  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston, 
Tke  Uganda  Pr^ectoraU  (London,  1902) ;  The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi, 
in  Ceog.  /hI.  (February  1907)^  R.  B.  Woosnam,  ibid.  (I>ecember 
1907) :  F.  de  Filippt.  Ruwentort  (London,  1908),  the  ^neral  account 
of  tne  Abruzzi  expedition,  and  //  Ruwtntori,  Parte  Scteniifica  (2  vols., 
Milan,  1909) ;  A.  R.  F.  Wollaston,  From  Ruwtntori  to  tke  Congo 
(London,  1908);  R.  G.  T.  Bright, "  The  Uganda-Congo  Boundary,' 
Gecg.  JnL  (1909).  (E.  Hb.) 

RUTSBROBK  (otRuysbroecx),  JAH  VAH  (1293-1381),  Dutch 
mystic,  was  bom  at  Ruysbroek,  near  Bmasels,  in  1293.  In 
13x7  he  was  ordained  priest  and  became  vicar  of  St  Gudule, 
Brussels.  When  sixty  yean  of  age  he  withdrew  with  a  few 
companions  to  the  monastery  of  Groenendael,  near  Waterloo, 
giving  himself  to  meditation  and  mystical  writing,  and  to  a 
full  share  of  the  practical  tasks  of  the  society.  He  was  known  as 
the  "  Ecstatic  Teacher,"  and  formed  a  link  between  the  Friends 
of  God  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  sects  which  helped 
to  bring  about  the  Reformation.  Ruysbroek  insisted  that 
"  the  soul  finds  God  in  its  own  depths,"  and  noted  three  stages 
of  progress  in  what  he  called  "  the  spiritual  ladder  "  of  Christian 
attainment:  (x)  the  active  life,  (2)  the  inward  life,  (3)  the 
contemplative  life.  He  did  not  teach  the  fusion  of  the  self  in 
God,  but  hdd  that  at  the  summit  of  the  ascent  the  soul  still 
preserves  its  identity.  His  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  De  vera  contempUUione  and  De  septem  gradibus  amoris,  were 
published  in  1848  at  Hanover;  also  Reflections  from  the  Mirror  oj 
a  Mystic  (1906)  and  Die  Zierde  der  geistlichen  HocfaeU  (1901). 

See  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Studies  in  Mystical  Rdipon,  pp.  308-14 
(1909);  M.  Maeterlinck.  Ruysbroek  alii  tke  Mystics,  with  sdections 
from  Tke  Adornment  0/  tke  Spiritual  Marriage  (tr.  by  J.  T.  Stoddart, 
London,  1894);  and  art.  Mysticism.  ^ 

RUYSDABL  (or  RmsDAAL),  JACOB  VAN  (c.  162&-1682),  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Dutch  landscapists,  was  bom  at 
Haarlem.  He  appears  to  have  studied  under  his  father  Izaak 
Ruysdael,  a  landscape  painter,  though  other  authorities  make 
him  the  pupil  of  Berghem  and  of  Albert  van  Everdingen. 
The  earliest  date  that  appears  on  his  paintings  and  etchings  is 
1645.  Three  years  later  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
gild  of  St  Luke  in  Haarlem;  in  1659  he  obtained  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  1668  his  name  appears  there 
as  a  witness  to  the  marriage  of  Hobbema.  During  his  lifetime 
his  works  were  little  appreciated,  and  he  seems  to  have  suffered 
from  poverty.  In  1681  the  sect  of  the  Mennonites,  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  petitioned  the  council  of  Haarlem  for  his 
admission  into  the  almshouse  of  the  town,  and  there  the  artist 
died  on  the  14th  of  March  1682. 

The  works  of  Ruysdael  may  be  studied  in  the  Louvre  and 
the  National  Gallery,  London,  and  in  the  collections  at  the 
Hague,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  and  Dresden.  His  favourite 
subjects  are  simple  woodland  scenes,  similar  to  those  of  Ever- 
dingen and  Hobbema.  He  is  e^iecially  noted  as  a  painter  of 
trees,  and  his  rendering  of  foliage,  particularly  of  oak  leafage, 
is  characterized  by  the  greatest  spirit  and  precision.  His  views 
of  distant  cities,  such  as  that  of  Haarlem  in  the  possession  of 
the  marquess  of  Bute,  and  that  of  Katwijk  in  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  Galleries,  clearly  indicate  the  influence  of  Rem- 
brandt. He  frequently  paints  coast-scenes  and  sea-pieces, 
but  it  is  in  his  rendering  of  lonely  forest  glades  that  we  find 
him  at  his  best.  The  subjects  of  certain  of  his  mountain 
scenes  seem  to  be  taken  from  Norway,  and  have  led  to  the 
supposition  that  he  had  travelled  in  that  country.  We  have, 
however,  no  record  of  such  a  journey,  and  the  works  in  question 
are  probably  merely  adaptations  from  the  landscapes  of  Van 
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Everdingen,  whose  manner  he  copied  at  one  period.  Only  a 
single  architectural  subject  from  his  brush  is  known — an 
admirable  interior  of  the  New  Church,  Amsterdam,  in  the 
possession  of  the  marquess  of  Bute.  The  prevailing  hue  of 
his  landscapes  is  a  full  rich  green,  which,  however,  has  darkened 
with  time,  while  a  dear  grey  tone  is  characteristic  of  his  sea- 
pieces,  llie  art  of  Ruysdad,"^  while  it  shows  little  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  later  landscapists,  is  sensitive  and 
poetic  in  sentiment,  and  direct  and  skilful  in  technique.  Figures 
are  sparingly  introduced  into  his  compositions,  and  such  as 
occur  are  believed  to  be  from  the  pencils  of  Adrian  Vandevdde, 
Philip  Wouwerman,  and  Jan  Ltngelbach. 

Unlike  the  other  great  Dutch  landscape  painters,  Ruysdad 
did  not  aim  at  a  pictorial  record  of  particular  scenes,  but  he 
carefully  thought  out  and  amuiged  his  compositions,  intro- 
ducing into  them  an  infinite  variety  of  subtle  contrasts  in  the 
formation  of  the  douds,  the  plants  and  tree  forms,  and  the 
play  of  light.  He  particularly  excels  in  the  painting  of  cloudy 
skies  which  are  spanned  dome-like  over  the  landscape,  and 
determine  the  light  and  shade  of  the  objects. 

Characteristic  of  his  early  period,  from  about  X646  to  1653, 
is  the  choice  of  very  simple  motifs  and  the  careful  and  laborious 
study  of  the  details  of  nature.  The  time  between  his  departure 
from  Haarlem  and  his  settling  in  Amsterdam  may  have  been 
spent  in  travelling  and  helped  him  to  gain  a  broader  view  of 
nature  and  to  widen  the  horizon  of  his  art.  Mr  Otto  Beit 
owns  a  magnificent  view  of  the  "  Castle  of  Bentheim,"  dated. 
1654,  from  which  it  may  be  conduded  that  his  wanderings 
extended  to  Germany.  In  his  last  period,  from  about  1675 
onwards,  he  shows  a  tendency  towards  overcrowded  com- 
positions, and  affects  a  darker  tonality,  which  may  partly  be 
due  to  the  use  of  thin  paint  on  a  dark  ground.  Towards  the 
end,  in  his  leaning  towards  the  romantic  mood,  he  preferred 
to  draw  his  inspiration  from  other  masters,  instead  of  going 
to  nature  direct,  his  favourite  subjects  being  rushing  torrents 
and  waterfalls,  and  ruined  castles  on  mountain  crests,  which 

are  freauently  borrowed  from  the  Swiss  views  by  Roglunan. 

Ruysaael  etched  a  few  plates,  which  were  reproduced  by  Amand 
Durand  in  1878,  with  text  oy  Georges  Duplessis.  The  "  Cornfield  " 
and  the  "  Travellers  "  are  characterixcd  by  M.  Duplessis  as  prints 
of  a  high  order  which  majr  be  regarded  as  the  most  significant 
expressions  of  landscape  art  in  the  Low  Countries. 

RYAN,  LACY  {c.  1694-1760),  English  actor,  appeared  at  the 
Haymarket  about  1709,  By  27 18  he  had  joined  the  company 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  he  shared  the  lead  with  his  friend 
Quin.  In  1732  he  followed  the  company  to  Covent  Garden, 
and  there  he  remained  until  his  death.  lago,  Cassius,  Edgar 
(in  King  Lear)  and  Macduff  were  among  his  best  parts. 

RYAZAN,  a  government  of  central  Russia,  bounded  by  the 
governments  of  Moscow  and  Tula  on  the  W.,  by  Vladimir  on  the 
N.,  and  by  Tambov  on  the  £.  and  S.,  with  an  area  of  16,250 
sq.  m.  Ryazan  is  an  intermediate  link  between  the  central 
Great  Russian  governments  and  the  steppe  governments  of  the 
S.E. — the  wide  and  deep  valley  of  the  Oka  being  the  natural 
boundary  between  the  two.  On  the  left  of  the  Oka  the  surface 
often  consists  of  sand,  marshes  and  forests;  while  on  the  right 
the  fertile  black-earth  prairies  begin,  occup3ring  especially  the 
districts  of  Ranenburg,  Sapozhok  and  Dankov.  The  whole  of 
Ryazan  is  a  plateau  about  700  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  deeply  cut 
by  the  river  valleys  and  numerous  ravines.  Iron-ores,  lime- 
stone, grindstone  grits,  potters'  clays,  and  thick  beds  of  peat  are 
worked,  besides  coal.  The  N.  belongs  to  the  forest  regions,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  wholesale  destruction  of  forests,  these 
(chiefly  coniferous)  in  several  districts  still  cover  one-third  of  the 
surface  In  the  S.,  where  the  proximity  of  the  steppes  is  felt, 
they  are  much  less  extensive,  the  prevailing  species  being  oak, 
birch,  and  other  deciduous  trees.  Altogether  forests  cover 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  area. 

The  Oka  is  the  chief  river;  it  is  navigable  throughout,  and 
receives  the  navigable  Pronya  and  Pra,  be«des  a  great  many  smaller 
streams  utilixed  for  floating  timber.  Steamers  ply  on  the  Oka  to 
Ka&imov  and  Niihniy-Novsorod.  The  Don  belongs  to  Ryazan 
in  its  upper  course  only.  On  the  whole,  the  S.  districts  are  not 
well  watered.    Small  lakes  are  numerous  in  the  broad  depression 


of  the  Oka  and  elsewhere,  while  extensive  marshes  occur  ia  ^ 
N.E.  districts;  a  few  attempts  at  draining  some  of  these  beside 
the  Oka  have  resulted  in  the  reclamation  of  excellent  pasture  laad^. 
The  climate  is  a  little  warmer  than  at  Moscow,  the  average  tenracra- 
ture  at  the  dty  of  Ryazan  being  40*;  February.  3**2;  Jtuy,  67  . 

The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  2,100,900,  and  is  neariy 
Great  Russian  throughout,  containing  only  a  trifling  admixture 
of  Tatars,  Poles  and  Jews  in  towns.  Some  Tatars  immigrated 
into  the  Kasimov  region  in  the  zsth  centtiry,  and  are  noted  for 
their  honesty  of  character  as  well  as  for  their  agricultural 
prosperity.  The  people  of  the  Pra  river  are  docribed  as  Mesh- 
cheryaks,  but  their  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  Russians.  The  chief  occupation  is  agriculture. 
Out  of  the  total  area  only  8%  is  unfit  for  tillage,  and  between 
50  and  60%  is  under  crops;  although  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion and  the  crops  themselves  are  increasing,  yet  even  here,  in 
one  of  the  wealthiest  governments  of  Russia,  the  situation  of 
the  peasants  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Live-stock  breeding  ii 
rapidly  falling  off  on  account  of  want  of  pasture  lands,  but  hay, 
which  is  abundant,  especially  on  the  rich  meadowr  lands  of  the 
Oka,  is  exported.  More  than  half  of  the  land  (sa%)  is  owned 
by  the  village  communities,  40%  by  private  owners,  5%  by  the 
crown,  and  2%  by  various  institutions.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  X9th  century  the  nobles  sold  36%  (1,261,000  acres) 
of  their  lands,  mainly  to  merchants  and  peasants;  the  latter 
cultivate  two-tiiirds  of  the  total  ctiltivated 


The  prindpal  crops  are  oats,  rye  and  potatoes,  with  wheat, 
barley,  buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops  and  fruit.  But  tite 
crops  are  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  mhalntaata.  Tobacco, 
hops,  vc^ablcs  and  fruit,  however,  are  grown  for  export.  Bee- 
keeping u  developing  and  manufactures  increaaii^,  the  factories 
being  chiefly  cotton  and  flax  mills,  flour  mills,  machine  works, 
tanneries,  soap  works,  boot,  cement,  glass  and  match  Cactons, 
distilleries,  and  chemical  works. 

The  government  is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  the  diief  towia 
of  which  are  Ryazan,  Dapkov,  Egorievsk,  Kasimov,  Mikhaibv. 
Pronsk,  Ranenbuig,  Ryazhsk.  Sapozhok,  Skopin,  Spask  and 
Zaraisk.  Small  industries,  such  as  boat-building,  tbe  preparatka 
of  pitch  and  tar,  the  maldng  of  wooden  vesseb  and  sledges,  mat- 
wcavine  and  boot-making,  are  carried  on  in  the  villages,  especially 
in  the  N.,  which  belongs,  properly  speaking,  to  the  Vladunir  induetrial 
region.  Domestic  trades,  such  as  lace-making  (supported  by  two 
schools)  and  embroidering  on  leather,  give  'ocmpatioa  to  40,000 
women.  Trade,  especially  in  corn  and  manufactured  ^oods  is 
brisk,  and  has  been  stimulated  by  the  opening  of  coal-mines,  cf. 
in  the  district  of  Skopin.  Considerable  efforts  nave  been  made  by 
the  local  governing  bodies  to  increase  the  number  of  schools.  Mart 
interesting  archaeol(»ical  finds  have  been  made  in  tlw  rovemnw^ 
and  have  Deen  placed  in  the  new  museum  at  the  dty  of  Ryaxan. 

The  Slavs  began  to  colonixe  the  region  of  Ryazan  as  earfy  as  tbe 
9th  century,  penetrating  thither  both  irom  the  N.W.  (Great  RusMaas) 
and  from  the  Dnieper  (Little  Russians).  As  eariy  as  tbe  lotb  centwy 
the  principality  of  Murom  and  Ryaxan  is  mentioned  in  the  cbnnacks. 
Dunng  the  following  centuries  this  principality  increased  both  ia 
extent  and  in  wealth,  and  included  parts  of  what  are  now  the  Rnrra- 
ments  of  Kaluga  and  Moscow.  Owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  so8, 
its  Rusnan  population  rapidly  increased,  while  the  Finnish  tribes 
which  formerly  inhabited  it  migrated  farther  £.,  or  became  misled 
among  the  Shvs.  The  Mongol  invasion  of  1239-^42  stof^iedaa 
development.  The  principality,  however,  still  continued  to  exist: 
its  princes  strongly  opposed  the  annexation  by  Moscow,  malar^ 
alliance  with  the  Mongols  and  with  Lithuania,  but  tlsey  finafiy 
succumbed,  and  the  principality  was  definitely  annexed  in  1517- 

RYAZAN,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govemmcot  d 
the  same  name,  124  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Moscow,  on  the  devaied 
right  bank  of  the  Trubo^h,  a  mile  above  its  confluence  wiik 
the  Oka.  Pop.  (1897)  44>S53-  A  wide  praiiie  d<ytted  with  laifc 
villages,  the  bottom  of  a  former  lake,  ^reads  out  frocn  the 
base  of  the  crag  on  which  Ryazan  stands,  and  actually  has  the 
aspect  of  an  immense  lake  when  it  is  inundated  in  the  sprii^ 
Ryazan  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church.  The  cathedral,  first  built  in  the  17th  century,  was 
reconstructed  in  1776.  The  Krestovozdviahensk  church  con- 
tains tombs  of  the  princes  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries. 

The  capita]  of  Ryazan  principality  was  Ryazan — now  CM 
Ryazan,  a  village  close  to  Spaisk,  also  on  the  CMcn.  It  is 
mentioned  in  annab  as  early  as  1097,  but  continued  to  be  the 
chief  town  of  the  principality  only  until  the  14th  century,  b 
the  xith  century  one  <^  the  Kiev  princes  founded,  00  the  baab 
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of  a  small  lake,  a  fort  which  received  the  name  of  Pereyaslav- 
Ryazanskiy.    In  1294  (or  in  1335)  the  bishop  of  Murom,  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  own  town,  settled  in  PereyasUv-Ryazanskiy. 
The  princes  of  Ryazan  followed  his  example,  and  by  and  by 
completely  abandoned  the  old  republican  town  of  Ryazan.    In 
1300  a  congress  of  Russian  princes  was  held  there,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Moscow  prince.    It 
continued,  however,  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Ryazan  princes 
until  1517.    In  1365  and  1377  it  was  plundered  and  burned  by 
the  Tatars,  but  in   1460,  1513,  1521  and  1564  it  was  strong 
enough  to  repel  them.    Earthen  walls  with  towers  were  erected 
after  1301;   and  in  the  17th  century  a  kreml  or  citadel  still 
stood  on  the  high  crag  above  the  Trubezh. 
■    RYAZHSK.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ryazan, 
72  m.  by  rail  S.  of  the  city  of  Ryazan.    Pop.  (1897)  12,993.    It 
is  one  of  the  chief  railway  junctions  of  Russia,  where  meet  the 
Unes  from  Moscow  to  S.  Russia  and  Caucasia  and  from  Poland 
to  Samara  and  Siberia.    It  has  become  a  centre  for  all  the  corn- 
growing  regions  of  Russia,  and  is  a  wealthy  place. 

RYBINSK,  or  Ruibinsk,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Yaroslavl,  60  m.  by  river  N.W.  of  Yaroslavl.  It 
is  connected  by  rail  (186  m.)  with  Bologoye,  on  the  line 
between  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  It  derives  its  import- 
ance from  its  situation  on  the  Volga,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Sheksna,  which  connects  the  Volga  with  the  regions  around 
Lake  Ladoga.  Rybinsk  has  also  an  active  trade  in  agricultural 
products  from  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  permanent 
population,  which  was  25,223  in  1897,  is  increased  in  the  summer 
by  nearly  xoo,ooo  workers  from  different  parts  of  Russia. 

RYDBBRO.  ABRAHAM  VIKTOR  (1828-1895),  Swedish 
author  and  publicist,  was  bom  in  Jonkdping  on  i8th  December 
1828.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  V&xiQ,  and  passed 
on  to  the  university  of  Lund  in  1851.  While  at  school  he  was 
publishing  verse  and  prose  in  the  periodicals;  some  of  these 
early  miscellanies  he  collected  in  1894  in  the  volumes  called 
Varia.  As  a  student  he  turned  to  more  precise  labours,  and 
devoted  himself  to  science.  He  had  almost  determined  to 
adopt  the  profes»on  of  an  engineer,  when  he  was  offered  in 
1855  a  post  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  largest  Swedish  news- 
papers. This  caused  his  thoughts  to  return  to  imaginative 
literature,  and  it  was  in  the  feuilleton  of  this  journal  (the 
jduborgs  Handds-cch  sjdfarlstidning)  that  Viktor  Rydberg's 
'omances  successively  appeared;  he  was  editorially  connected 
vith  it  until  1876.  The  Freebooter  on  the  Baltic  (1857)  and  The 
Last  of  the  Athenians  (1859)  gave  Rydberg  a  place  in  the  front 
ank  of  contemporary  novelists.  It  was  a  surprise  to  his 
idmirers  to  see  him  presently  turn  to  theology,  but  with  The 
Bible's  Teaching  about  Christ  (1862),  in  which  the  aspects  of 
nodern  Biblical  criticism  were  first  placed  before  Swedish 
eaders,  he  enjoyed  a  vast  success.  He  followed  this  up  by 
.  number  of  contributions  to  the  popular  philosophy  of  religion, 
II  inspired  by  the  same  reverent  and  yet  searching  spirit  of 
nquiry.  The  modernity  of  his  views  led  to  his  being  opposed 
•y  the  orthodox  clergy,  but  by  the  wider  public  he  was  greatly 
steemed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  it  was  his  religious 
rilicism  which  so  long  excluded  him  from  the  Swedish  Academy, 
ince  he  was  not  elected  until  1877,  when  he  had  long  been 
lie  first  living  author  of  Sweden.  Roman  Days  is  a  series  of 
rchaeological  essays  on  Italy  (1876).  He  collected  his  poems 
1  1882;  his  version  of  Faust  dates  from  1876.  In  1884  he 
as  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Stockholm, 
[e  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  22nd  of  September  1895. 
1  Viktor  Rydberg  Sweden  possessed  a  writer  of  the  first  order, 
ho  carried  on  the  tradition  of  Bostrdm  and  Geijer  in  philo- 
>phy  and  history,  and  possessed  in  addition  a  glow  of  imagina- 
on  and  a  marvellous  charm  of  style.  He  was  an  idealist  of 
le  old  romantic  type  which  Sweden  had  known  for  thrce- 
jarters  of  a  century;  he  was  the  last  of  that  race,  and  perhaps, 
i  a  mere  writer,  the  greatest.  In  personal  character  Rydberg 
as  extremely  like  his  writings — stately,  ardent  and  cerc- 
onious,  with  a  fund  of  amiability  which  made  him  universally 
:Ioved.     His  premature  death  was  the  subject  of  national 


mourning,  and  had  even  a  historical  significance,  for  with  him 
the  old  romantic  influence  in  Swedish  literature  ceased  to  be 
paramount.  (E.  G.) 

RYDB,  a  municipal  borough  and  watering-place  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  England,  5  m.  S.S.W.  of  Portsmouth.  Pop. 
(1901)  11,043.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  rising  ground 
on  the  N.E.  coast,  overlooking  Spithead.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  a  village  called  La  Rye  or  La  Riche,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  About  the  close 
of  the  1 8th  century  it  was  a  small  fishing  hamlet,  but  it  rapidly 
grew  into  favour  as  a  watering-place.  Ryde  is  connected  by 
rail  with  the  other  towns  in  the  island,  and  there  is  also  steam- 
boat communication  with  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Southsea, 
Portsea  and  Stoke's  Bay.  The  pier,  built  originally  in  1812, 
but  since  then  greatly  extended,  forms  a  delightful  promenade 
half  a  mile  in  length.  The  railway  trains  run  out  to  its  head, 
and  an  electric  tramway  also  runs  along  it.  The  principal 
buildings  are  All  Saints  church,  erected  in  1870  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  other  churches,  the  market  house  and 
town  hall,  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  club-house,  the  theatre  and 
the  Royal  Isle  of  Wight  Infirmary.  There  are  golf-links  near  the 
town.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1868,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.    Area,  819  acres. 

RYDER.  ALBERT  PINKHAM  (1847-  ),  American  artist, 
was  born  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  the  19th  of  March  1 847.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  William  E.  Marshall  and  of  the  schools  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Among  his  better  known  paint- 
ings are:  "  Temple  of  the  Mind,"  "  Jonah  and  the  Whale," 
"  Christ  appearing  unto  Mary,"  "  The  Flying  Dutchman," 
"  Charity,"  and  "The  Little  Maid  of  Arcadie."  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in  1878,  and  a 
National  Academician  in  1906. 

RYE,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Rye 
parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  England,  11  m.  N.E.  by 
E.  from  Hastings,  on  the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  3900.  It  rises  on  a  sharp  eminence  above  the 
S.  of  Romney  Marsh,  which  within  hbtoric  times  was  an  inlet 
of  the  Engli^  ChanneL  The  sea  began  to  recede  in  the  i6th 
century,  and  now  the  river  Rother  forms  a  small  estuary  with 
its  mouth  a  m.  from  the  town;  this  serves  as  a  small  harbour 
with  a  depth  of  15  ft.  at  high  tide,  and  there  is  some  trade  in 
coal,  grain  and  timber.  Fishing  and  shipbuilding  are  carried 
on,  and  there  is  a  market  for  sheep  (which  are  pastured  in 
great  numbers  on  the  marshes),  wool,  grain  and  hops.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  is  of  mixed  architecture,  chiefly  Transitional, 
Norman  and  Early  English;  it  is  cruciform,  with  a  low  central 
tower.  Of  the  old  fortifications  tKere  remain  portions  of  the 
town  wall,  a  strong  quadrangular  tower  built  by  William  of 
Ypres,  earl  of  Kent,  and  lord  warden  in  the  time  of  Stephen, 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  police  station,  and  a  handsome 
gate  with  a  round  tower  on  each  side,  known  as  the  Land  Gale, 
at  the  entrance  into  Rye  from  the  London  road.  Picturesque 
old  houses  are  numerous.  In  the  low  land  S.  of  the  town  stands 
Camber  Castle,  one  of  the  coastal  defensive  works  of  Henry 
VIII.  In  the  vicinity  are  golf-links,  to  which  a  steam  tram 
runs  from  the  town.  The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor, 
4  aldermen  and  12  councillors.    Area,  985  acres. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Rye  (Ria,  Ryerot,  La 
Rie)  was  a  fishing  village  and,  as  part  of  the  manor  of  "  Rames- 
lie,"  was  granted  by  the  king  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Ficamp,  by  whom  it  was  retained  until  Henry  III.  resumed  it. 
By  1086  Rye  was  probably  a  port  of  consequence,  and  a  charter 
of  Richard  I.  shows  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  if  not  before, 
it  had  been  added  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  fluctuations  of  the 
sea  and  attacks  of  the  French  caused  its  decline  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  and  the  walls  were  therefore  built  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  The  decay  of  Winchelsea  contributed  to  the 
partial  revival  of  Rye  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  wheu  it 
was  a  chief  port  of  passage.  Towards  the  end  of  the  1 6th  cent  ury 
the  decay  of  the  port  began,  and  notwithstanding  frequent 
attempts  to  improve  the  harbour  it  never  recovered  its  ancient 
prosperity.^  Rye  was  incorporated  under  a  mayor  and  jurats 
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by  Ihc  twginning  ot  Ibe  I4(b  ctntury,  but  pottetta  no  chaiter 
distinct  fiom  Ihc  Cinque  Ports,     Aj  a  member  at  the  Cinque 

two  tepiesenlativM  id  pirliiminl  Itom  1366  unlU  iSji;  lila 
■hat  date  one  only  unliJ  188;.  In  1190  the  bironi  ol  the  royal 
port  of  Rye  were  panted  a  three  daire'  lair  in  September,  aiteied 
>n  IJ05  ^0  March.  The  mayor  and  commonilLy  evidenlly  held 
weekly  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  before  1405,  u  in 
that  year  the  Friday  market  vrai  changed  to  Saturday,  Ship- 
building has  been  carried  on  since  the  1  jlh  century, 

RYE.  Thii  cereal,  known  botanically  as  Saall  urale.  a 
supposed  to  be  the  cultivated  form  of  S-  maHtamum,  ■  wild 
perennial  species  occurring  in  the  more  elevated  dblricls  of 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  W.  to  Central  Asia, 
Its  cultivation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  practised 


cultivation  of  the 
origin  of  the  Lati 

Bye  is 


isually  imperfed.     The  outer  1 

'  e   flowering   glumM   lance-sh 

the   back,  and  the  outer 

ex  tnlo  1  very  long  brisily 


become  blackened  and  distc 
In  the  S.  ol  Great  Brita 
as  a  [orage-plant  for  caltli 
autumn  lor  spring  use.  alti 
eibausted,  and  beloie  the 
forage  purposes  it  is  best 
liaulms  have  been  exhausl 


glabrous, 
I  comb-tike  keel 
lower  one  prolonged  at  the 
wn.  Wiibin  these  are  three 
ed  ovary,  with  two  feathery 
)  of  an  elongated  oval  form. 
When  the  ovaries  of  the  plant 
ngus  [Ctavicipi  puiputea)  they 
onsl fluting  ergot  Iq.v). 
is  chiefly  or  wlely  cultivated 
liones,  being  usually  sown  in 
crop  of  roots,  turnips,  &c,.  is 
and  lucerne  are  ready.  For 
eaHy,  before  the  leaves  and 


Tain.  In  (hcN,  of  Europe,  and  more  eipedally  id  Soadinani. 
(u»ia  and  pact]  of  N.  Germany,  rye  ii  the  principal  ceral, 
.nd  in  nutritive  value,  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  ^utcn  it 
ohtains.  it  stands  neat  to  wheat,  a  fact  which  furnislKS  the  ei, 
ilanalion  of  its  culture  in  N,  latitudes  ill-suited  for  I  he  growth  c^ 
vheat.  Rye  bread  or  black  bread  is  in  genera]  use  in  N,  Europe, 
rhe  straw,  which  is  prized  on  account  of  its  length,  is  used  for 
naklng  hats  and  in  the  manuTacture  of  paper.  The  bran  is  us4d 
or  cattle-food  and  poultices,  and  the  grain  in  the  distilkry 
(lyBZHrrsA.   a    town    of    RuK        -       ' 


i  Vitebsk  and  < 


railway  between  St  Peiershurg  and  Watuw. 

ts  popul>l»e 

but   its  im- 

ponance  is   mainly  historical.     The  cathedral 

is  a  modm 

building  (1S46),     Ryeihilia,  or.  as  it  is  called  i 

the  Livuniin 

chronicles,    Roiiten,  was  founded   in    iiSj   by 

(he  Teulonit 

Knights  to  keep  in  subfection  the  Lithuanians  ■ 

d  Letts.   TIk 

castle  was  continually  the  object  of  hostile  atta 

cks.     lo  1561 

the  Teutonic  Knights  gave  it  in  pawn  10  Poland. 

and.  though  it 

was  captured  by  the  Russians  In  ti6)  and  tsj 

by    . 

i>h  tUl  i; 


ring   the  , 
n  Wbiie  Rusa 


foilifical 

HTLAXD,  WILUAH  WYHHE  ^■nib-\^ii^.  Englisti  otgntTr. 

and  copperplate  printK-.  He  studied  under  Ravenel,  and  in 
Paris  under  Boucher  and  J.  F.  le  Bat,  Alter  speiMtinc  in 
yrni  on  the  continent  he  returned  to  England,  and  haviig 
engraved  portraits  of  George  III,  and  Lord  Bute  after  Ramssy, 
and  a  portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Princes  Ro>-al  afts 
Francis  Cols,  R.A,,  he  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king. 
In  1166  he  became  a  member  of  the  Incorporated  Society  gf 
Artists,  and  he  eihibiled  with  them  and  in  the  Royal  Andcmy, 
lo  hit  later  life  Ryland  abandoned  line-engraving,  and  inirs- 
duced  "  chalk -engraving,"  in  which  the  line  it  composed  al 
stickled  dots,  and  in  which  be  transcribed  MortinMr's  "  King 
John  Signing  Magna  Chana,'*  and  copied  the  drawings  of  theoU 

of  his  extravagant  habits  his  aflairs  became  involved^  he  was 
convicted  of  forging  bills  upon  the  East  India  Company,  and, 
after  attempting  to  commit  suicide,  was  executed  at  T>'biD* 
on  the  ifllh  of  August  i;8]. 

RYLAMDS.  JOHH  (i&ii-iSgJ).  En^ish  manufKluTn  xdA  mer- 
chant, was  bom  at  St  Helens,  Lancashire,  on  the  7tb  af  Febniaiy 
1801,  and  was  educated  al  the  gram  mar  school  in  that  town,    la 

cotton  goods,  founded  the  hrm  of  Rylands  &  Sotia,  c«tlon  goods 
and  linen   manufacturers,  at  Wigan.     The   buiino*   rapidly 


iropcrty  added  malsi- 
became  mercbaati  is 
acquired  tpinning  mSn 


ally  10  its  wealth.    In  iS^S  the  partm 
well  as  manufaclurett.  and  tubtequenll 

at  Bolton  and  elsewhere.  In  184;,  bis  lainer  Dong  aaa  inn 
his  brothers  having  retired,  John  Rylands  asuuncd  entire 
control  of  Ihe  business,  which  in  |g;j  was  turned  into  a  limited 
liability  company.  It  has  milts  at  MancheUM'.  Bolton,  atjd 
Wigan,  and  is  now  probably  the  large*!  eoncem  ol  tbc  kind  in 
Great  Britain.  John  Rylands  was  a  benefactor  to  vanous 
charities,  and  was  one  of  (be  original  hnanciers  of  Ihe  Mai- 
chestec  Ship  Canal.  He  died  a(  Slretford  on  Ibe  iiih  e4 
December  iSSS,     A  permanent   memorial,  the  Jobn  Rjiands 


:dbyhi 


•  in  Man 
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RYLE,  JOHN  CHARLES  (iBi6-i<jao),  English  bishcfi,  wasbnn 
Macclesfield  on  tbeiothof  May  1816,  and  was  educated  at  Etna 
id  at  Christ  Church,  Oiford.  where  he  was  Craven  Scbolsc  a 
^36-  After  holding  a  curacy  at  Eibury  in  Hampshire,  he 
scame  rector  of  St  Thomas's,  Winchester  U^i).  rtCus  d. 
ofStradbtoke  (iWil.baDvur 
.  of  Salisbury  ( iSBo) .  but  belcn 


oontbs  before  his  death  at  Lowoloft  on  the  lotb  ol 


RYLSK— RYMER 
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Ryle  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  evangelical  school  Among 
his  longer  works  are  Ckristian  Leaders  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(1869),  Expository  Thoughts  on  the  Gospels  (7  vols.,  1856-69), 
Principles  for  Churchmen  (1884).  His  second  son,  Hesbekt 
Edwaso  Ryle  (b.  1856),  a  distinguished  Old  Testament 
scholar,  was  made  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1901,  and  in  2903 
bishop  of  Winchester. 

RTUX*  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kursk,  71 
m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  the  town  of  Kursk.  It  is  connected  by  a 
branch  line  with  the  Kursk-Kiev  railway.  Pop.  (1897)  11,4x5. 
It  has  oil  works,  blast  furnaces,  and  manufactories  of  soap  and 
tallow,  and  an  active  txade  in  com,  hemp,  and  scythes  imported 
from  Austria.  It  was  fbunded  in  the  9th  centuiy,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  annals  from  1x52  onwards.  Its 
cathedral  was  built  in  the  15th  centuxy. 

R7MER.  THOMAS  (X641-X7X3),  English  historiographer  royal, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Ralph  Rymer,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Brafferton  in  Yorkshire,  described  by  Clarendon  as  "  possessed 
of  a  good  estate,"  and  executed  for  his  share  in  the  "  Presby> 
terian  rising  "  of  1663.  Thomas  was  probably  bom  at  Yafforth 
Hall  early  in  1641,  and  was  educated  at  a  private  school  kept  at 
Danby-Wiske  by  Thomas  Smelt,  a  noted  Royalist,  with  whom 
Rymer  was  "  a  great  favourite,"  and  "  well  known  for  his  great 
critical  skiU  in  human  learning,  especially  in  poetry  and  history." ' 
He  was  admitted  as  pensionarius  minor  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  on  April  29,  1658,  but  left  the  univernty 
without  taking  a  degree.  On  May  a,  x666,  he  became  a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  June  x6, 1673.  His 
first  appearance  in  print  was  as  translator  of  Cicero's  Prince 
(1668),  from  the  Latin  treatise  (1608)  drawn  up  for  Prince  Henry. 
He  also  translated  Rapin's  Reflections  on  Aristotl^s  Treatise  of 
Poesie  (1674),  with  a  preface  in  defence  of  the  classical  rules 
for  unity  in  the  drama,  and  followed  the  principles  there  set 
forth  in  a  tragedy  in  verse,  licensed  September  13,  1677,  called 
Edgar y  or  the  English  Monarchy  which  was  a  failure.  The  printed 
editions  of  1678,  1691  and  1693  belong  to  the  same  issue,  with 
new  title-pages.  Rymer's  views  on  the  drama  were  again  given 
to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  printed  letter  to  Fleetwood 
Shepheard,  the  friend  of  Prior,  under  the  title  of  The  Tragedies 
9f  the  Last  Age  Considered  (1678,  and  ed.  1692).  To  Ovifs 
Epistles  Translated  by  Several  Hands  (1680),  with  preface  by 
Drydcn,  "  Penelope  to  Ulysses  "  was  contributed  by  Rymer, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  "  hands  "  who  "  Englished  "  the  Plutarch 
>f  1683-86.  The  life  of  Nidas  fell  to  his  share.  He  furnished 
I  preface  to  Whitdocke's  Memorials  of  En^ish  Affairs  (1682), 
ind  wrote  in  x68x  A  General  Draught  and  Prospect  of  the  Govern' 
nent  of  Europe,  reprinted  in  1689  and  1 7 14  as  0/iAtf  Antiquity, 
Power, .  and  Decay  of  Parliaments,  where,  ignorant  of  his  future 
Lignity,  the  critic  had  the  misfortune  to  observe,  "  You  are  not 
o  expect  truth  from  an  historiographer  royal."  He  contributed 
hree  pieces  to  the  collection  of  Poems  to  Ute  Memory  of  Edmund 
VaJler  (1688),  afterwards  reprinted  in  Dryden's  Miscellany 
^oems,  and  is  said  to  have  written  the  Latin  inscription  <» 
Valler's  monument  in  Beaconsficld  churchyard.  The  preface 
o  the  posthumous  Historia  Ecdesiastica  (1688)  of  Thomas 
lobbes  is  said  to  have  been  by  Rymer,  but  the  Life  of  Hobbes 
1681)  sometimes  ascribed  to  him  was  written  by  Richard 
llackbume.  He  produced  a  congratulatory  poem  upon  the 
rrival  of  Queen  Maiy  in  1689.  His  next  piece  of  authorship 
ras  to  translate  the  sixth  elegy  of  the  third  book  of  Ovid's 
yistia  for  Dryden's  Miscellany  Poems  (1692,  p.  148).  On  the 
cath  of  Thomas  Shadwell  in  1692  Rymer  received  the  appoint- 
lent  of  historiographer  royal,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  £200.  Imme- 
iately  afterwards  appeared  his  much  discussed  Shi^  View  of 
yagcdy  (1693),  criticizing  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  which 
reduced  The  Imperial  Critich  (1693)  of  Dennis,  the  epigram  of 

>ryden,'  and  the  judgment  of  Macaulay  that  Rymer  was  "  the 
*  See  Hickes,  Memoirs  of  John  Kettlewell  (171$),  pp.  10-14. 
'  "  The  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a  critic  "  (Ded. 
'  the  Third  Miscellany,  in  Worhs  (i92i},  xii.  p.  49),  which  '»  much 
ore  pointed  than  Beaconsfield's  reference  to  cntics  as  "  men  who 
ive  tailed. in  literature  and  art"  (Lotkair,  chap,  xxxv.)  or  Balxac's 
y  hit  at  Minsabt  in  stmilar  terms.    The  poet's  remarks  on  the 


worst  critic  that~~ever  lived."  ^  John  Dunton  (Life  and  Letters, 
p.  354),  however,  considered  him  "  orthodox  and  modest,"  and 
Pope  "  one  of  the  best  critics  we  ever  had  "  (Spencers  Anecdotes). 
Rymer  contended  that  although  Shakespeare  possessed  humour 
he  had  no  genius  for  tragedy,  Othello  being  merely  "  a  bloody 
farce  without  salt  or  savour." 

Within  eight  months  of  his  official  appointment  Rymer  was 
directed  (August  26,  X693)  to  carry  out  that  great  national 
undertaking  with  which  his  name  will  always  be  honourably 
connected,  and  ol  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Lords 
Somers  aiid  Halifax  were  the  original  promoters.  The  Codex 
Juris  Gentium  Diplomaticus  (1693)  of  Leibnitz  was  taken  by  the 
editor  as  the  model  of  the  Poedera,  The  plan  was  to  publish 
all  records  of  alliances  and  other  transactions  in  which  England 
was  concerned  with  foreign  powers  from  xiox  to  the  time  of 
publication,  limiting  the  collection  to  original  documents  in  the 
royal  archives  and  the  great  national  libraries.  Unfortunately, 
this  was  not  uniformly  carried  out,  and  the  work  contains  some 
extracts  from  printed  chronicles.  From  1694  he  correspoiKied 
with  Leibnita,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  influenced  with  respect 
to  the  plan  and  formation  of  the  Poedera.  While  collecting 
materials,  Rymer  unwisely  engraved  a  spurious  charter  of  King 
Malcolm,  acknowledging  that  Scothmd  was  held  in  homage 
from  Edward  the  Confessor.  When  this  came  to  be  known 
the  Scottish  antiquaries  were  extremely  indignant.  G.  Redpath 
published  a  MS.  on  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  crown,  by 
Sir  T.  Craig,  entitled  Scotland's  Sovereignty  Asserted  (1695),  and 
the  subject  was  referred  to  by  Bishop  Nicolson  in  his  Scottish 
Historical  Library  (1702).  Tha  led  Rymer  to  address  three 
Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (1702-1706)  explaining  his  action, 
and  discussing  other  antiquarian  matters.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald 
answered  the  second  letter  (1704).  The  first  and  second  letters 
are  usually  found  together;  the  third  is  extremely  rare.  Rymer 
had  now  been  for  some  years  working  with  great  industry, 
but  was  constantly  obliged  to  petition  the  crown  for  money  to 
carry  on  the  undertaking.  Up  to  August  1698  he  had  expended 
£1253,  and  had  only  received  £500  on  account. 

At  last,  on  November  20,  x  704,  was  issued  the  first  folio  volume 
of  the  Poedera,  ContenHones,  Litterae  d  ciyuscunque  generis  Acta 
Puhiica  inter  rfges  An^iae  et  alios  quosns  imperatores,  reges,  6rc.,* 
ab.  AJD.iioi  ad  nostra  usque  tempora  habita  tut  tractata.  The 
publication  proceeded  with  great  rapidity,  and  fifteen  volumes 
were  brought  out  by  Rymer  in  nine  years.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  were  printed;  but,  as  nearly  all  of  them  were  presented 
to  persons  of  distinction,  the  work  soon  became  so  scarce 
that  it  was  priced  by  booksellers  at  one  hundred  guineas.  A' 
hundred  and  twenty  sheets  of  the  fifteenth  volume  and  the  copyj 
for  the  remainder  were  burnt  at  a  fire  at  William  Bowyer's,  the 
printer,  on  January  30,  x 7x2-13.  Rymer  died  shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  this  volume,  but  he  had  prepared  materials  for' 
carrying  the  work  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
These  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Sanderson,  his  assistant.' 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  Rymer  derived  his  chief  sub-| 
sistence  from  a  mortgage  assigned  to  him  by  his  father.  His 
miscellaneous  literary  work  could  not  have  been  very  profitable.' 
At  one  time  he  was  reduced  to  offer  his  MSS.  for  a  new  edition 
for  sale  to  the  earl  of  Oxford.  About  1703  his  affairs  became 
more  settled,  and  he  afterwards  regularly  received  his  salary  as 
historiographer,  besides  an  additional  £200  a  year  as  editor  of  the 
Poedera.  Twenty-five  copies  of  each  volume  were  also  allotted 
to  him.  He  died  at  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  December  X4,  X713, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Qement  Danes.  His  wiU 
was  dated  July  xo,  x  713.  Tonson  issued  an  edition  of  Rochester's 
Worhs  (X7X4),  with  a  short  preface  by  the  late  historiographer. 
Another  posthumous  publication  was  &  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion called  Curious  Amusements,hy  M.  B.  (1714),  which  included 
"  some  translations  from  Greek,  Latin  and  Ita^Uan  poets,  by  T. 

Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  have  been  reprinted  tn  his  Worhs  (l8ax),  xv. 
pp.  ^83-39(5,  and  in  Johnson's  Life  of  Dryden,  See  also  Dryden's 
Works,  I.  377t  vi.  251,  xi.  60.  niL  20.  "  I  never  came  across  a  worse 
critic  than  Thomas  Rymer,"  says  Prof.  Georee  Saintsbuiy,  who 
discusses  his  theories  at  length  in  History  of  Criticism  (1902),  pp. 
191-397.   See  also  A.  Hofherr,  T.  Rymers  dramatische  KriUk  (1908). 
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Kymr."  Seme  ot  Ui  pndktl  i^ecc*  «en  ilu  lucrUd  1 
J.  Nichdi'i  SOta  Ctlkaivi  (1780-86,  8  vol*.),  ud  two  u 
icprodiKcd  in  A.  H.  BuUeo'i  if  ms  Fri4tn»  (1895). 


T.  mod  the  lut  tbne  volunKt  (jEiniL,  r 


"sSt^^ui 

1  ITW,  Knd  M  tlw  vht^  the 

^. .__ nt  ediiim.    A  Ihlrf  cdltioD. 

«mhodyiniHoltDa'icDUatioD»nAcoaininK«1mI  thcHApiem  1717 
__.  !.■.>._ J  .^  j^^j^    Ii  ii  in  bmLo-  t™  tli»n  the  ollMr»,  indli 

«  eiidilioaal  luRer;  the  inda  ii 
ir  ;r  ifttnbt  preferTvdtodthcroEtb* 


la I'k^,  anfi'^AcIa  Sithf  ™''publi!h«l  ^§1^  Stepben  Whitley, 
lni6-ij).  4  vDli.  Bvo,  reprinted  Wh  in  Svo  ud  tnUo,  the  letter 
edliioQ  containing  in  iniV''i  °'  ll"  uimllnl  iheeti,  rduiBf  u 
Ihi^  jiniruli  of  the  £nt  parUimcat  al  Charlu  l„  of  the  l8lb  KOhuua 

In  iSiD  the  Record  CummiiiloiieriauthoriiedDr  Aden  Chifce  to 
precare  a  Dev  add  improved  edition  of  the  Tatitn.  5u  pvta,  larie 
lolio,  edited  by  Clarke.  Caley  and  HolbRioke.  -eTepubUdied  between 
Ifli6  aod  1S30.  CoiuLderable  additimu  vere  made,  bat  the  edUief 
«ai  perfofmcd  in  h  umalWactory  a  manner  ihat  the  pubilcatiDA 
wai  Mupeoded  in  llie  middle  of  prinlinE  a  icventh  pan.  The  latter 
poRloa,  brInflnE  the  w«lc  dom  to  1361,  wai  illtunalely  l«ed  in 
iMg.  S  (enecal  intmlucllon  lo  the  fixdrra  ni  imled  by  the 
Reciin)  CnnmiHan  in  1817.410. 

The  wide  learning  and  unliring  labnura  ol  Rymec  lam  Rceived 
"'     '  "  ■     ■        ■-  -    ■  ■■■    jndusiry  waa  prmiied  by 

in  to  DC  proud,  for  with 


iL_J9*)-    SrT. 


claii"(;yUitiu.vnLiLxxivi.).aodMrJ.  B.  MulUanrcallelt  "a 
CDllectloo  o<  the  highot  value  and  ■uthnriif"  (Caidioer  and 
MulUniw'.  iKlr^iirllm  In  Entliik  Hisury,  p.  "«)■ 

See  alio  Diil.  vj  Nal.  BiSir.  vol.  \.  In  Ciulheld'i  PorUtili.  ic, 
([B19),  i.  50,  raa^  be  leen  an  enEraving  of  Rymer,  wirb  a  deacriplion 

ciilical  workacn  tbc  drama  an  dincuHcd  by  Si  T.  N.  TiUourd  ia  the 
ROmtftlat  Kaiiu  (iSlo),  voL  i.  pp.  I-it. 

Sir  T.  D.  Haidy'i  SyOalmi  ilvn  in  EniTUli  a  ccnutenacd  notice  □( 
each  "imtrumeflt  ai  the  levefil  ediiioni  ol  the  T^ocdera,  ami^ed  in 
chjoiuda^ca]  order.  The  third  volume  containt  a  complete  Index 
oC  namei  and  pUeei.  with  a  catalogue  of  the  volumo  ol  tianicripti 
collected  (or  the  Record  edition  o(  the  nxilfra.  In  1S69  the  Riconl 
Ofiiee  printed,  (or  private  deitrlbuiian,  Appendkei  A  to  E  "  to  a 
report  on  the  Fttttn  intended  to  have  been  ubmllted  by  C.  PurtoD 
C«»tr  to  the  late  CommiiHonen  of  Public  Kecocda,"  3  volt,  tra 
(incfudiBH  account!  ol  MS5.  in  'orcifn  archive*  relaliiur  to  Gieat 
Britain,  with  racumltet).  In  the  Britiih  Muieum  u  preatrved 
(Add,  MS.  24609)  a  Idio  volume  of  reporta  and  papera  relating  to 
the  Record  edition.  Rymer  left  enenwve  matenali  for  •  new 
edition  ol  the  fstiira,  bound  In  S9 


laPamell.ti 


...     _.  .  .  collection  oflered  to  1 

>■  purehaaed  by  the  Treaiury  [or  £119  I 

inlhe'Briti'ih  Muieum  (Add.  '(^  Noi^^jtj  to  46)0. 'and 
A  catalogue  and  indea  may  be  coniultrd  in  the  iTth  voli 
Tnninn'<nliiiiinnF|hef«Ara.    The  Publk  Record  Ollicc  p( 
npiled  by  Robert  Lemon  about  1B00,  con 


leearl 


mlume,  compiled  by  Robert  Le 
entt  in  the  Patent  Rolla  omilti 

D  collected'  for 


RTOT,  or  TUtu  (from  tlie  Ai*Uc  ra'o,  "to  paature"), 
inperiy  \  nibfect,  tben  >  teuaDt  of  the  tiSL    The  «okI  ii  uaed 
it  Indik  for  the  goienl  body  ol  cultlvalon;    I 

taim  m  diflertnt  piovinco.    Tia  lyotwtii 


inlwla-    When 


b  kjioirn  at   latninriiri;  and 
renue  ia  impOKd  on  individual*  who  are  the 
the  aaoament  is  knowQ  M  ryotwiii.     Doder 
the  land  ii  hdd  as  independent  pcofxity; 
while  under  lyotwiii  lenurs  it  ii  hdd  of  the  cnwa  in  a  rij^t  of 
wth  heritable  and  irato- 
Tlie  fanner  lyslem  prevalli  in  Kuthetn  and  ctslnl 
India,  and  the  latter  in  Bombay,  Uadraa,  Auam  and  Bornu. 

HnWICK.  TRUTT  07,  the  peace  which  in  1697  ended  the 
war  belwecfx  Franco  on  the  one  aide  and  the  Empire,  F.n^arMJ. 
Spain  and  Holland,  on  the  other.  Be^un  in  16B0  uikIb'  the 
IcAdcrth^  of  the  new  king  of  En^and,  William  III.,  iri  object 
wu  to  put  a  check  on  the  ambitioui  deaigaa  lA  Loub  XIV.,  and 
ft  nfcd  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Rhineland,  Italy,  Iietaod 
and  Spain,  in  India  and  America  and  on  the  ica  (tec  Gbw3i 
AuuMCX,  Wai  ot  the).  NegotiatiiHii  for  peace  bad  becsn  ia 
1696,  but  they  were  •oon  broken  off,  WiUiam  III.   ud  the 

our  awoiil*  in  our  buidl."  Bui  ia  May  1697  they  were  renewed 
under  the  mediation  of  the  kinc  of  Sweden.  The  Freodi  repre- 
M&tativti  had  thcii  headquartcn  at  the  Hagoc  and  tbue 
of  Um  alliet  at  Delft,  the  omferencn  bctwoeo  them  taking 
pliceu  Ryiwick.  For  the  Ettt  few  wedts  no  reiult  wu  leacbrd. 
ud  In  June  William  III.  and  Loid)  XIV.,  the  proLacoiiiiu 
ia.  the  alrug^,  each  appointed  one  npnaeniative  to  meet 
tosether  piivatdy.  Hie  two  choaen  were  WSliam  Bentuuk. 
(■H  of  Foitland,  and  manhal  Boofflen,  and  they  iocd  drew  up 
the  termi  of  an  agreement,  to  which,  however,  the  euperor 
Leopold  I.  and  the  king  of  Spain  would  not  aaaent.  But  in  a 
ihott  time  Spain  gave  way,  and  on  the  loth  of  Sqittmbei  1697 
n  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  France  aod  the  thne 
powen,  England,  Spain  aud  Holland,  the  Empire  Bill,  boldii^ 
aloof.  William  then  persuaded  Leopold  to  make  pcaa,  and  * 
treaty  between  France  and  tht  Empire  wia  sgtkcd  oa  the  jotk 
of  October  following. 

The  baiit  of  the  peace  was  that  all  towns-and  diftikU  veiad 
dnce  the  treaty  of  Nijmwqen  in  1679  should  bereatorod.  Tha 
France  aurrendcrcd  Freiburg,  Breisach  and  Philipfsburg  to 
Ocnnany,  although  ahe  kept  Straasburg.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  regained  Pondlcherry  and  Nova  Scotia,  while  Spain  recovovd 
Catalonia,  and  the  barrier  fortresses  of  Mons.  Luicmbnrf  and 
CourtraL  The  duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  for  ntany  years  had 
been  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  France,  was  restored  to  Leopold  Joaeptu 
a  •<»  of  duke  Charle*  V.,  and  the  Dutch  were  to  be  alhiwed  to 
garriioo  »me  of  the  chief  fottreMea  in  the  Netherlandi,  inclndb^ 
Namui  and  Ypres.  Louii  undertook  to  ncogniu  Williun  u 
Ung  of  EngUnd,  and  pnnnised  to  give  no  further  asxbtaoce  10 
June*  n.i  he  abandoned  his  interference  in  the  electantr  a 
Cologne  and  alto  the  claim  which  he  had  put  forward  to  sebc 
of  Uie  lands  of  the  Rhoiish  Palatinate^ 

For  further  detaila  see  C  W.  von  Koch  and  F.  Sdid.  Fuuvr 
abrttft  AtstraiUi  de  paix  fiBiT-iS);  A.  Iijoctjeas.  Atlts  er  mfmrnr.-^ 
At  b  Mil  it  Kymk  [The  Higue.  172;);  A.  LegreUe.  Ntta  a 
iacMmali  lar  la  enu  ib  Kyrxui  |Li1le.  1604)1  and  H.  Vaa.  La 
Cnmd]  Trailii  <f>  ripii  d(  L^is  XIV  (Paru.  iSqt-99).  Sec  il» 
L.  von  Ranke.  Eniliitlu  CtiMtlai,  English  iranikatn  aa  fiuwy  4 
Bit^aiU  (Oiford,  1173)- 

BZHBV,  or  RiBOV,  ■  town  of  Riusia,  in  the  Eovcmment  ef 
Tver,  76  m.  5.W.  of  the  to«n  of  Tver,  occupying  the  btaEl 
aa  holh  banka  of  the  Volga  (here  350  ft.  wide)  neu  the  cot- 
ftnmcc  of  [he  Vaiuia.  Fop.  (1900)  31,514'  It  ii  the  tenoinii 
ol  ■  bruch  line  (8s  "0  from  the  St  Petenburg  ft  Ifoton 
railway,  and  la  the  centre  of  ■  large  transit  trade  between 
Orel,  Kalu^  and  Smolensk  and  the  porta  of  St  Petersburg  i::d 
Riga.  In  the  irth  century  Bihev  belonged  to  the  prindpaliff 
of  Smolensk.  Under  the  rulen  of  Novgorod  it  b«une  frca 
1115  a  aubordinale  ptindpality,  and  in  the  isth  century  tie 
two  portions  of  the  town  were  hdd  bj 
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Sthe  twenty-fizst  letter  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  is  one 
of  the  four  sibilants  which  that  alphabet  possesses.  In 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  it  takes  a  form  closely  resem- 
bling the  English  W,  and  this  when  moved  through  an 
angle  of  go**  is  the  ordinary  Greek  sigma  X.  In  Phoenician  itself 
and  in  the  other  Semitic  alphabets  the  position  of  the  middle  legs 
of  the  W  is  altered  so  that  the  symbol  takes  such  forms  as  >U  or  t/ 
ofuj  ,uItimatelyendingsometimesinaformlikeKlaid  sidewa3rs,>^  • 
In  Greek,  where  Z  b  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or, 
if  the  merely  numerical  rand  9  are  excluded,  the  eighteenth, 

another  form  ^  or  S  according  to  the  direction  of  the  writing  is 

also  widespread.    This,  which  is  the  only  form  of  the  earliest 
period  at  Cumae,  where  it  is  also  found  more  rounded^,  is 

the  origin  of  the  Latin  S  and  its  descendants.  The  development 
from  the  angular  to  the  curved  shape  of  S  may  be  seen  in  its 
occurrences  on  the  early  dppus  found  in  the  Roman  Forum  in 
1899.  Apart  from  doubtful  instances  it  is  there  six  times  clearly 
engraved;  four  of  the  instances  are  angular,  the  other  two  are 
more  or  less  rounded.  The  Semitic  name  of  the  symbol  is  5Atii; 
the  Greek  name  sigma  may  mean  merely  the  hisduig  letter  and 
may  be  a  genuine  Greek  derivative  from  the  verb  clfotf  hiss. 
Some,  however,  see  in  it  a  corruption  of  the  Semitic  name 
samekh,  the  letter  which  corresponds  in  alphabetic  position 
and  in  shape  to  the  Greek  {  (x).  The  Dorian  Greeks,  however, 
as  Herodotus  tells  us  (i.  139),  called  that  letter  san  which  the 
Ionian  Greeks  called  sigma\  san  seems  more  likely  to  be  an 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  Semitic  name.  Herodotus  says  nothing 
of  a  difference  in  shape,  but  most  authorities  regard  the  form  M» 
which  with  the  value  of  1  is  practically  confined  to  Doric  areas, 
as  being  san.  In  the  compound  cra/«^6paf,  san  like  koppa 
(xoTTarfaf)  was  known  to  the  Athenians  as  a  brand  for  highbred 
horses  (cf.  Aristophanes,  Clouds^  122,  X39S,  33,  438).  For  the 
symbol. T  which  was  used  at  Ephesus  and  other  places  in  Asia 
Minor  and  elsewhere  for  the  sound  represented  by  -09-  in  Ionic 
Greek,  by  -rr-  in  Attic,  see  Alphabet.  Further  points  of  difii- 
:ulty  in  connexion  with  the  sibilants  are  discussed  under  X  and  Z. 
The  pronunciation  of  s  was  originally  unvoiced:  in  English  it  is 
>f ten.  used  for  the  voiced  sound  as  well,  compare  lost  with  loou^ 
kouse  with  houses.  At  the  end  of  words  the  voiced  sound  is  often 
written  with  -x,  the  unvoiced  with  •<!  as  in  Aif  and  kiss.  In 
>ther  cases  the  pronunciation  can  be-  ascertained  only  from  the 
rontext,  as  in  tu«,  unvoiced  for  the  substantive,  voiced  for  the 
rerb.  Sometimes  a  difference  of  meaning  is  indicated  by  difference 
>f  spelling  though  the  sounds  in  the  two  words  are  identical, 
is  in  furs  and  June.  The  voiced  form  of  s  (i.e.  s)  readily  passes 
nto  r  in  nuiny  languages:  compare  the  Eng.  hare  with  the  Ger. 
^ascy  the  Eng.  ear  and  Lat.  auris  with  the  Gothic  auso  and 
Jthuanian  ausiSf  "  ear."  Here  also  should  be  mentioned  the 
ound  sh,  which,  like  tk,  is  not  a  combination  of  sounds  though 
rritten  with  two  symbols.  Hence  in  transcription  from  foreign 
inguages  and  in  works  on  phonetics  it  is  represented  by  f  or  J. 
The  difference  in  formation  between  s  and  f  is  that  the  former 
i  dental  or  alveolar,  the  latter  is  produced  farther  back  and  has 
t  least  two  varieties.  In  the  usual  Eng.  sh  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
I  bent  backwards  so  that  the  tongue  becomes  spoon-shaped, 
lie  voiced  sound  to  this  is  generally  written  s  as  in  oMure,  but 
smetimes  j  as  in  pleasure.  The  sound  of  sk  is  also  sometimes 
irpresented  by  s,  as  in  jwre,  sugar.  This  is  occasioned  by  the 
•sound  with  which  u  now  b^ns,  and  is  carried  further  in  dialect 
lan  in  the  literary  language,'  sue  and  suii,'toT  example,  being 
renounced  in  Scotland  like  the  Eng.  shoe  and  skooi.  The 
k  sound  is  sometimes  not  even  written  with  a  sibilant,  as  in 
le  pronunciation  of  the  d  and  ii  of  words  like  rhetorician  and 
aiion.  (P.  Gi.) 

SAALB,  a  rive^  of  Germany,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  rises 
St  ween  Bajrreuth  and  Hof  in  the  N.E.  of  Bavaria,  q>ringing  out 


of  the  Flchtelgebtrge  at  an  altitude  of  3390  ft.  It  pursues  a 
winding  course  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  after  passing  the 
manufacturing  town  of  Hof,  flows  amid  well-wooded  hills  until 
it  reaches  the  pleasant  vale  of  Saalberg.  Here  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Schwarza,  in  whose  romantic  valley  lies  the  castle 
of  Schwanburg,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  princes  of  the  ruling 
house  of  Schwazzbutg-Rudoktadt.  From  Saalbeig  the  Saale 
enters  the  dreary  limestone  formation  of  Thuringia,  sweeps 
beneath  the  barren,  conical  hills  lying  oj^xMiite  to  the  university 
town  of  Jena,  passes  the  pleasant  watering-place  of  Kfisen, 
washes  numerous  vine-clad  hills  and,  after  receiving  at  Naumburg 
the  deep  and  navigable  Unstrut,  flows  past  Weissenfels,  Merse- 
butg,  Halle,  Bemburg  and  Kalbe,  and  joins  the  Elbe  just  above 
Barby,  after  traversing  a  distance  of  226  m«  It  is  navigable 
from  Naumburg,  xoo  m.,  with  the  help  of  sluices,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Elster  near  Leipzig  by  a  canaL  The  soil  of  the 
lower  part  of  its  valley  is  of  exceptional  fertility,  and  produces, 
amongst  other  crops,  large  supplies  of  sugar  beetroot.  Among 
its  affluents  are  the  Elster,  Regnitx  and  Orla  on  the  right  bank , 
and  the  Um,  Unstrut,  Salza,  Wipper  and  Bode  on  the  left.  Its 
upper  course  is  rapid.  Its  valley,  down  to  Merseburg,  is  pictur- 
esque, and  even  romantic,  because  of  the  many  castles  which 
crown  the  enclosing  heights.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Thuriogian 
or  Saxon  Saale,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Saale  (70  m.  long), 
a  right-bank  tributary  of  the  Main,  in  the  Bavarian  district  of 
Lower  Franconia. 

See  Hertxbeif ,  Dit  kistoriseht  BedouUmg  des  Saalelais  (Halle, 
1895). 

8AALFKLD,  a  town' of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale, 
24  m.  S.  of  Weimar  and  77  S.W.  of  Leipzig  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905) 
13,345.  One  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Thuringia,  Saalfeld, 
once  the  capital  of  the  extinct  duchy  of  Saxe-Saalfeld,  is  still 
partly  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  bastions,  and  contains  some 
interesting  medieval  buildings,  among  them  being  a  palace, 
built  in  1679  on  the  site  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Peter, 
which  was  destroyed  during  the  Peasants'  War.  Other  notable 
edifices  are  the  Gothic  church  of  St  John,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century;  the  Gothic  town  hall,  completed 
in  1537;  and,  standing  on  an  eminence  above  the  river,  the 
Kitzerstein,  a  palace  said  to  have  been  originally  erected  by 
the  German  king  Henry  I.,  although  the  priesent  building  b  not 
older  than  the  i6th  century.  But  perhaps. the  most  interesting 
relic  of  the  past  in  Saalfeld  is  the  striking  ruin  of  the  Hoher 
Schwann,  called  later  the  Sorbenburg,  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  7th  century.  Saalfdd  is  situated  in  one  of  the  busiest  parts 
of  Meiningen  and  has  a  number  of  prosperous  industries,  including 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  bricks,  colours,  malt,  cigars, 
hosiery  and  vinegar.  Other  industries  are  brewing,  printing 
and  iron-founding,  and  there  are  ochre  and  iron  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Saalfeld  grew  up  around  the  abbey  founded  in  1675  by  Anno, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  the  palace  built  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.  In  1389  it  was  purchased  by  the  landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  and  with  this  district  it  formed  part  of  Saxony. 
In  x68o  it  became  the  capital  of  a  separate  duchy,  but  in  1699  it 
was  united  with  Saxe-Coburg,  passing  to  Saxe-Meiningen  in 
1836.  On  the  loth  of  October  1806  a  battle  took  place  near 
Saalfeld  between  the  French  and  the  Prussians,  during  which 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia  was  killed. 

See  Wagner  and  Grobe,  Ckronih  der-  Stadt  SaalfeU  (SaaUetd. 
1865-1867).  and  Thammel,  Kriegstagjt  aus  Saalfelds  Vergamginkeit 
(Beriin,  1883). 

SAAR,  a  river  of  Germany,  a  right-bank  tributary  of  the 
Mosd.  It  rises  in  the  Donon,  an  eminence  of  the  Vosges,  dose  to 
the  Franco-German  frontier,  and  flows  at  first  north,  then 
north-west  and  finally  north  again  to  its  junction  with  the  Motel 
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at  Konz.  Its  length  is  143  m.  The  middle  part  of  its  valley 
is  an  important  industrial  district,  with  coal-mines  and  a  variety 
of  manufactures;  the  Saar  wines  are  also  well  known.  The 
principal  towns  on  the  Saar  are  Saargemiind,  Saarbriicken  and 
St  Johann  (which  face  each  other  across  the  river),  Saarlouis  and 
Saarburg.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to  SaargemQnd,  a  distance 
of  75  m.  From  here  there  is  connexion  with  the  Rhine- 
Marne  canal  by  way  of  the  Saar  canal,  built  in  1862,  and  40  m. 
in  length,  following  the  Saar  valley  upwards  for  about  half  that 
distance. 

SAARBROCKEN,  t  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
Province,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saar,  a  navigable  tributary  of 
the  Mosel,  is  situated  49  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Metz,  at  the  south 
end  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  coal-fields  in  Europe,  to  which 
it  has  given  its  name.  Pop.  (1885)  10,453;  (1905)  26,944. 
With  the  towns  of  St  Johann,  immediately  opposite  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  Malstatt-Burbach,  Saarbriicken  forms  a 
single  community,  the  three  places  having  been  united  in  1909. 
Saarbriicken  has  four  Protestant  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  an  Old  Catholic  church,  and  a  town  hall  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Anton  von  Werner,  illustrating  episodes  of  the  war 
of  1870.  Other  buildings  are  the  castle,  until  1793  the  residence 
of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Nassau-SaarbrOcken;  a  gym-: 
nasium,  founded  in  1615,  and  a  celebrated  mining  academy. 
The  industries  of  St  Johann-Saarbrilcken  include  wool-spinning, 
brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  leather,  tobacco,  chemicals 
and  iron  wares.  The  trade  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  produce 
of  the  neighbouring  coal-mines  and  that  of  the  numerous  im- 
portant iron  and  glass  works  of  the  district.  The  Saarbriicken 
coal-fields  extend  over  70  sq.  m.,  are  estimated  to  yield  about 
xo,ooo,ooo  tons  annually,  and  give  employment  to  nearly 
50,000  men. 

Saarbriicken  owes  its  name  to  a  bridge  which  existed  in 
Roman  tiqaes.  Its  early  lords  were  the  bishops  of  Metz,  the 
counts  of  the  lower  Saargau,  and  the  counts  of  the  Ardennes. 
From  138 1  to  1793  it  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Nassau-Saar- 
briicken,  and  then,  after  having  been  in  the  possession  of  France 
from  x8oi  to  181 5,  it  passed  to  Prussia.  In  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  Saarbriicken  was  seized  by  the  French  on  the  2nd  of  August 

1870,  but  the  first  German  victory  on  the  heights  of  Spicheren, 

3  m.  to  the  south,  relieved  it  four  days  later. 

See  KaUner.  CeschkhU  dtr  StddU  Saarbriicken  und  Si  Johann 
(Saarbriicken,  1865);  Ruppersberg,  GesckichU  der  ehemaliten 
Crafschaft  Saarbriicken  (Saarbrucken,  1 899-1903);  and  H.  Kniebe, 
Bilder  aus  SaarbriUkens  Vergangenheit  (Ssiarbnicken,  1894). 

SAARBURG.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial  province  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  Saar,  44  m.  N.W.  from  Strassburg  by 
rail.  Pop.  ( 1 905)  98 1 8.  Its  chief  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  watch  springs,  ^oves,  lace,  beer  and  machinery,  and  it  has  a 
trade  in  grain.  Saarburg,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
Pons  Saravi  of  the  Romans,  belonged  to  France  from  x66i  to 

1 87 1,  its  earlier  owners  having  been  the  bishops  of  Metz  and  the 
dukes  of  Lorraine. 

Another  Saarburg  is  a  town  in  Prussia  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Saar  and  the  Leuk.  Pop.  (1905)  2186.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  electors  of  Trier,  and  is  still 
partly  surrounded  by  walls.  It  has  manufactures  of  bells, 
furniture  and  dgars,  other  industries  being  tanning  and  vine- 
growing.  Saarburg  dates  from  the  loth  century  and  received 
municipal  rights  in  1 291.  From  1036  until  1727,  when  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  France,  it  belonged  to  the  electors  of  Trier. 

It  became  Prussian  in  18x5. 

See  Hewer,  GesckichU  der  Burg  und  Sladt  Saarburg  (Tner,  1862). 

SAARGEMt^ND  (Fr.  Sarreguemines) ,  &  iovrn  of  Germany,  in 
the  imperial  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Blies  and  the  Saar,  40  m.  E.  of  Metz,  60  m.  N.W.  of 
Strassburg  by  rail,  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Trier  and 
Saarburg.  Pop.  (1905)  14,932.  It  carries  on  considerable 
manufactures  of  faience,  plush,  velvet,  leather,  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  and  is  a  chief  depot  for  the  papier-mache  boxes, 
mostly  snuff-boxes,  which. are  made  in  great  quantities  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Saargemiind,  originally  a  Roman  settlement,  obtained  dvic 


rights  early  in  the  X3th  century.  In  1297  it  was  ceded  by  the 
count  of  Saarbriicken  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  passed  with 
Lorraine  in  1766  to  France,  being  transferred  to  Gennany  in 
1871. 

See  Thomire,  N<^s  kistori^ues  sur  Sarreguemines  (StrasdMirg, 
1887);  and  Box,  Notice  sur  U  pays  de  la  Saare  (Nancy.  1903). 

SAARLOUIS,  a  town  and  former  fortress  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  Rhine  Province,  situated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Saar,  and  on  the  railway  from  Saarbriicken  to 
Trier,  40  m.  S.  of  the  latter.  Pop.  (1905)  83 13.  The  town  is  wcU 
laid  out  and  has  ^>acious  streets  and  a  handsome  market  square. 
It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church,  a  town 
hall,  the  walls  of  the  council  chamber  in  which  are  hung  with 
Gobelins,  the  gift  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  classical  school  and  a  hospital. 
There  are  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  town  has  consider- 
able manufactures  of  porcelain,  enamel  wares  and  leather,  as  vcH 
as  a  brisk  trade  in  cattle  and  grain. 

Saadouis  was  founded  in  1681  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and 

was  fortified  by  Vauban  in  1680-X685.    By  the  peace  of  Para, 

in  x8x5,  it  was  ceded  to  the  allies  and  by  them  was  made  over  to 

Prussia.    The  fortifications  were  dismantled  in  x&Sg.     Marshil 

Ney  was  bom  here. 

See  Niesaen,  CeukiehU  des  Kreises  Saarlouis  (Saarlouis,  1893  mad 
1897):  and  Baltzer,  Historiscke  Notiten  liter  die  Sladt  Smviouu 
(Tner,  1865). 

SAAVEDRA.  ANGEL  DB,  Duke  o»  Rivas  (X79X-X865). 
Spanish  poet  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Cordova  on  the  X9th  of 
March  X791.  He  fought  in  the  war  of  iiulependence,  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  advanced  Liberal  party  from  1S20  to 
X823,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  condemned  to  death.  He 
escaped  to  London  and  lived  successively  in  Italy,  Malta  and 
France,  until  the  amnesty  of  1834,  when  he  returned  to  Spain, 
shortly  afterwards  succeeding  his  brother  as  duke  of  Rivas. 
In  1835  he  became  minister  of  the  interior  uxKler  Ist6riz,  and 
along  with  his  chief  had  again  to  leave  the  country.  Retmmisg 
in  X 83 7,  he  joined  the  moderate  party,  became  prime  minister, 
and  was  subsequently  ambassador  at  Paris  and  Naples.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  of  June  1865.  In  x8x3  he  published  Emsajct 
Poilicos,  and  between  that  date  and  his  first  exile  several  of  bis 
tragedies  (the  most  notable  being  i4/<jtor,  x8x4,  and  Latuaa,  iSs:) 
were  put  upon  the  stage.  Traces  of  fordgn  influence  are  observ- 
able in  El  Moro  ExpdsUo  (1833),  a  narrative  poem  dedicated  to 
John  Hookham  Frere;  these  are  still  more  marked  in  Ds* 
Alvaro  6  La  Futrta  del  sino  (first  played  on  the  22Dd  ol  March 
X83  5) ,  a  drama  of  historical  importance  inasmuch  as  it  established 
the  new  French  romanticism  in  Spain. 

Bibliography.— Ofrru  completas  del  Duaue  de  Rwas  CMadrid. 
1 894-1904) :  L.  A.  de  Cucto,  "  Discuno,"  in  MemcrioM  de  la  ccedetne 
espaHola  (Madrid,  1870) ;  M.  Caftete.  Escritores  espadeUs  i  hispam^- 
americanos  (Madrid,  1884):  J.  Valera  in  ElAtenec  (Madrid,  December 
1888-February  1889) ;  E.  Pifteyro,  El  RomanHcisimc  en  EspoMa  (Pam, 
1904). 

SAAVEDRA  FAJARDO.  DIEOO  DE  (X584-X648).  diplomatist 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Aifezaivs 
(Murda)  on  the  6th  of  May  1584.  Educated  for  the  church  it 
Salamanca,  he  took  orders,  and  in  x6o6  was  appointed  secretary 
to  Cardinal  Ga^Mir  Boigia,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome. 
(Jltimately  he  became  Spanish  plenipotentiary  at  Rescnsborg 
in  X636  and  at  Milnster  in  X645.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1646 
and  took  up  the  post  of  member  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  to 
which  he  bad  been  nominated  in  1636,  but  shortly  afte*war£s 
retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  1648.  In  1640  he 
published  his  Empresas  polUicaSf  6  idea  de  un  primdpe  peHtica 
cristianc,  a  hundred  short  essays  on  the  education  of  a  prince; 
these  were  written  primarily  for  the  son  of  Philip  IV.  Its 
sententious  style  is  still  admired  in  Spain.  It  passed  throogjb  a 
number  of  editions  and  was  translated  in  several  languages, 
the  English  version  being  by  Astry  (2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  X700). 
An  unfinished  historical  work,  entitled  Corona  gfiiiea,  €asudn%. 
y  austriaca  polUicamenU  Uustrada,  appeared  in  1646.  Axwtber 
work  ascribed  to  Saavedra,  the  RefiMica  literaria,  was  pcb- 
lished  posthumously  in  1670;  it  is  a  satirical  discussioQ  on  some 
of  the  leading  charaaers  in  the  andent  and  modem  worid  cf 
letters. 
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Collected  editions  of  his  works  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1677-1678, 
and  again  at  Madrid  in  1789^1790;  see  also  vol.  xxv.  of  the  BiU.  de 
auL  esp.  (1853). 

SAAZ  (Czech  iatec),  a  town .  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  64  m. 
N.W.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (xgoo)  x6,x68,  mostly  German. 
It  lies  on  the  Eger,  which  is  spanned  here  by  a  suspension  bridge, 
210  ft.  long,  which  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Bohemia,  having 
been  constructed  in  1826.  It  possesses  several  andent  churches, 
of  which  one  is  said  to  date  from  1206,  and  a  town  hall  built 
in  1559.  Saaz  is  the  centre  of  the  extensive  hop  trade  of  the 
neighbourhood.  In  early  times  it  was  the  seat  of  a  xoyal  count 
(2upan  or  gaugraf) .  A  coat-of-arms  was  given  to  the  inhabitants 
by  Ladislaus  for  their  coura^  during  the  storming  of  Milan; 
and  the  place  is  mentioned  as  a  royal  town  under  Ottokar  II. 
From  the  outbreak  of  the  Hussite  Wars  to  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  Saaz  was  Hu^te  or  Protestant,  but  after  the  battle  of  the 
White  Mountain  (1620)  the  greater  part  of  the  Bohemian  in- 
habitants left  the  town,  which  became  German  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

SABADELU  a  town  of  north-eastern  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Barcelona;  on  the  river  Ripoll  and  on  the  Barcelona-Sara- 
gossa  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  23,294.  The  town  has  handsome 
modem  public  buildings,  including  the  town  hall,  schools  for 
primary  and  higher  education,  hospitals  and  theatres.  Cloth, 
linen,  paper,  flour  and  brandy  are  manufactured,  and  there 
are  iron  foundries  and  saw-mills.  About  half  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  textile  factories.  Sabadell  is  said  to  be  the 
Roman  Sebendunum,  but  in  Spanish  annals  it  is  not  noticed 
until  the  13th  century. 

SABAEANS.  The  ancient  name  of  the  people  of  Yemen 
iq.v.)  was  Saba  (Saba'  with  final  hemza) ;  and  the  oldest  notices 
Df  them  are  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  list  of  the  sons  of 
foktan  in  Gen.  x.  26-29  contains  in  genealogical  form  a  record 
)f  peoples  of  South  Arabia  which  must  rest  on  good  informa- 
tion from  Yemen  itself.  Many  of  these  names  are  found  on 
the  inscriptions  or  in  the  Arabic  geographers — Sheba  (Saba*), 
Hazarmaveth  (Qadramut),  Abimael  (Abime*athtar),  Jobab 
[Yuhaibib,  according  to  Hal6vy),  Jerah  (War&h  of  the  geo- 
graphers), Joktan  (Arab  C^btan;  waqata—qahata).  On  the 
>ther  hand,  the  names  of  some  famous  nations  mentioned  on 
;he  inscriptions  are  lacking,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that 
hey  did  not  rise  to  prominence  till  a  later  date.  Saba'  (Sheba) 
tself,  which  was  in  later  times  the  chief  name,  has  in  Gen. 
c.  28  a  subordinate  place;  it  was  perhaps  only  a  collective 
lame  for  the  companies  of  merchants  who  conducted  the  South- 
Vrabian  export  trade  (the  root  saha*  in  the  inscriptions  meaning 

0  make  a  trading  journey),  and  in  that  case  would  be  of  such 
ate  origin  as  to  hold  one  of  the  last  places  in  a  list  that  has 
;eneaIogical  form.  Two  other  accounts  in  Genesis,  originally 
ndependent,  give  supplementary  information  drawn  from  the 
iabaean  colonies,  the  stations  and  factories  established  to 
icilitate  trade  through  the  desert.  The  inscriptions  of  Al-'Ola 
lublished  by  D.  H.  MQller  show  that  there  were  Minaean  colonics 

1  North  Arabia.  Other  South  Arabs,  and  especially  the  Sabaeans, 
oubtless  also  planted  settlers  on  the  northern  trade  routes, 
rho  in  process  of  time  united  into  one  community  with  their 
forth-Arab  kinsmen  and  neighbours.  Thus  we  can  understand 
ow  in  Gen.  xxv.  2-3  Sheba  and  Dedan  appear  among  the  Norlh- 
.rab  "  sons  of  Ketufah."  Again,  the  Sabaeans  had  colonies 
I  Africa  and  there  mingled  with  the  black  Africans;  and  so  in 
rcn.  X.  7  Sheba  and  Dedan,  the  sons  of  Raamah  (Raghma), 
ppear  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Cushites.  With  the  Ethiopians 
a6a'  means  "  men,"  a  clear  indication  of  their  Sabaean  descent. 

The  queen  of  Sheba  who  visited  Solomon  may  have  come  with 
caravan  trading  to  Gaza,  to  sec  the  great  king  whose  diips 
lied  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  other  biblical  books  do  not  mention 
le  Sabaeans  except  incidentally,  in  allusion  to  their  trade  in 
cense  and  perfumes,  gold  and  predous  stones,  ivory,  ebony, 
id  costly  garments  (Jer.  vi.  20;  Ezek.  xxviL  15,  20,  22  seq.; 
a.  Ix.  6;  Job  vi.  19).  These  passages  attest  the  wealth  and 
ading  importance  of  Saba  from  the  days  of  Solomon  to  those 
Cyrus.     When  the  prologue  to  Job  speaks  of  plundering 


Sabaeans  (and  Chaldaeans)  on  the  northern  skirts  of  Arabia, 
these  may  be  either  colonists  or  caravans,  which,  like  the  old 
Phoenician  and  Greek  traders,  combined  on  occasion  robbery 
with  trade.  The  prologue  may  not  be  historical;  but  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  it  deals .  with  historical  possibilities,  and  is 
good  evidence  thus  far. 

The  biblical  picture  of  the  Sabaean  kingdom  is  confirmed 
and  supplemented  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Tiglalh- 
PUeser  II.  (733  B.C.)  tells  us  that  Teima,  Saba',  and  ^aip& 
(~Ephah,  Gen.  xxv.  4  and  Isa.  Ix.  6)  paid  him  tribute  of  gold, 
silver  and  much  incense.  Similariy  Sargon  (715  B.C.)  in  his 
Annals  mentions  the  tribute  of  Shamsi,  queen  of  Arabia,  and 
of  Itamara  of  the  land  of  Saba' — gold  and  fragrant  spices, 
horses  and  camels. 

The  earliest  Greek  accoimts  of  the  Sabaeans  and  other  South- 
Arabian  peoples  are  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  Eratosthenes 
(276-194  B.C.)  in  Strabo  (xv.  4.  2)  says  that  the  extreme  south 
of  Arabia,  over  against  Ethiopia,  is  inhabited  by  four  great 
nations — the  Minaeans  (Mccvaux,  Mi^vatoi;  Ma*In  of  the 
inscriptions)  on  the  Red  Sea,  whose  chief  city  is  Cama;  next 
to  them  the  Sabaeans,  whose  capital  is  Mariaba  (Mariab  of  the 
inscriptions);  then  the  Catabanes  (C^tabtn  of  the  inscriptions), 
near  the  Straits  of  Bftb-el-Mandeb,  the  seat  of  whose  king  is 
Tanma;  fourthly,  and  farthest  east,  the  people  of  Qa<jramut 
(Chatramotitae),  with  their  dty  Sabota.  The  Catabanes  pro- 
duce frankincense  and  Qat^ramut  myrrh,  and  there  is  a  trade  in 
these  and  other  spices  with  merchants  who  make  the  journey 
from  Aelana  (Elath,  on  the  Gulf  of  *Akaba)  to  Minaea  in  seventy 
days;  the  Gabaeans  (the  Gaba'&n  of  the  inscriptions,  Pliny's 
Gebanitae)  take  forty  days  to  go  to  Hadramut.  This  short 
but  important  and  well-informed  notice  is  followed  a  little  later 
by  that  of  Agatharchides  (120  B.C.),  who  speaks  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  Sabaeans,  but  seems  to  have 
less  exact  information  than  Eratosthenes.  He  knows  only  the 
Sabaeans  and  thinks  that  Saba  is  the  name  of  thdr  capital. 
He  mentions,  however,  the  "  happy  islands  "  beyond  the  straits, 
the  station  of  the  Indian  trade  (}  103).  Artemidorus  (100  B.C.), 
quoted  by  Strabo,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  Sabaeans  and 
their  capital  Mariaba,  of  thdr  wealth  and  trade,  adding  the 
characteristic  feature  that  each  tribe  receives  the  wares  and 
passes  them  on  to  its  neighbours  as  far  as  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  the  Sabaeans  brought  back 
by  traders  and  travellers  excited  the  cupidity  of  Rome,  and 
Augustus  entrusted  Aelius  Gallus  with  an  expedition  to  South 
Arabia,  of  which  we  have  an  authentic  account  in  Strabo  (xvi. 
4.  22).  He  hoped  for  assistance  from  the  friendly  Nabataeans; 
but,  as  they  owed  everything  to  their  position  as  middlemen 
for  the  South-Arabian  trade,  which  a  direct  communication 
between  Rome  and  the  Sabaeans  would  have  ruined,  their 
viceroy  Syllaeus,  who  did  not  dare  openly  to  refuse  help,  sought 
to  frustrate  the  emperor's  scheme  by  craft.  Instead  of  showing 
the  Romans  the  caravan  route,  he  induced  them  to  sail  from 
Cleopatris  to  Leucocome,  and  then  led  them  by  a  drcuitous 
way  through  waterless  regions,  so  that  they  reached  South 
Arabia  too  much  weakened  to  effect  anything.  But  the  expedition 
brought  back  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
products,  and  the  Roman  leader  seems  to  have  perceived  that 
the  best  entrance  to  South  Arabia  was  from  the  havens  on  the 
coast.  So  at  least  we  may  condude  when,  a  hundred  years 
later  (a.d.  77,  as  Dillmann  has  shown),  in  the  Peri  plus  of  an 
anonymous  contemporary  of  Pliny  ((  23)  we  read  that  Charibael 
of  ^far,  "  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  two  nations,  the  Homerites 
and  Sabaeans,"  maintained  friendly  relations  with  Rome  by 
frequent  embassies  and  gifts.  Pliny's  account  of  Yemen,  too, 
must  be  largely  drawn  from  the  expedition  of  Gallus,  though  he 
also  used  itineraries  of  travellers  to  India,  like  the  Periplus 
Maris  Erythraei  just  quoted. 

Nautical  improvements,  and  the  discovery  that  the  south- 
west monsoon  (Hippalus)  gave  sure  navigation  at  certain  seasons, 
increased  the  connexion  of  the  West  with  South  Arabia,  but 
also  wrought  such  a  change  in  the  trade  as  involved  a  revolution 
in  the  state  of  that  cotintry.    The  hegemony  of  the  Sabaeans 
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now  yidda  to  that  of  a  new  people,  the  Homerites  or  Himyar, 
and  the  king  henceforth  bears  the  title  "  king  of  the  Himsrarites 
and  Sabaeans."  Naval  expeditions  from  Beroiice  and  Myos- 
hormus  to  the  Arabian  ports  brought  back  the  information 
oni  which  Claudius  Ptolemy  constructed  his  mapi  which  still 
surprises  us  by  its  wealth  of  geographical  names. 

Sabaean  colonies  in  Africa  have  been  already  mentioned. 
That  Abyssinia  was  peopled  from  South  Arabia  is  proved  by 
its  language  and  writing;  but  the  difference  between  the  two 
languages  is  such  as  to  imply  that  the  settlement  was  very  early 
and  that  there  were  many  centuries  of  separation,  during  which 
the  Abyssinians  were  exposed  to  foreign  influences.  New 
colom'es,  however,  seem  to  have  followed  from  time  to  time,  and, 
according  to  the  Feriplus  (§  i6),  some  parts  of  the  African  coast 
were  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sabaean  kings  as  late  as  the 
Sabaeo-Himyaritic  period;  the  district  of  Azania  was  held  for 
the  Sabaean  monarch  by  the  governor  of  Maphoritis  (Ma'ftfir), 
and  was  exploited  by  a  Sabaean  company.  Naturally  difficulties 
would  arise  between  Ab3rssinia  and  the  Sabaean  power.  In  the 
inscription  of  Adulis  (and  century)  the  king  of  Ethiopia  claims  to 
have  made  war  in  Arabia  from  Leucocome  to  the  land  of  the 
Sabaean  king.  And  the  Ethiopians  were  not  without  successes, 
for  on  the  Greek  inscription  of  Axttm  (c.  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century)  King  Aeizanes  calls  himself  "  king  of  the  AxQmites,  the 
Homerites,  and  RaidAn,  and  of  the  Ethiopians,  Sabaeans,  and 
Silee."  More  serious  was  the  conflict  under  DhU-Nu'fts  (DhOr 
NuwAs  of  the  Arab  historians)  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century; 
it  ended  in  the  ov^throw  of  the  Himyarite  king  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  Yemen,  which  was  governed  by  .a  deputy  of  the 
AxQmite  king,  till  (about  570)  the  conquerors  were  overthrown 
by  a  small  band  of  Persian  adventurers. 

With  the  exception  of  what  the  South-Arabian  HamdtnX 
relates  of  his  own  observation  or  from  authentic  tradition,  the 
Mahommedan  Arabic  accounts  of  South  Arabia  and  Sabaea  are  of 
little  worth.  The  great  event  they  dwell  on  is  the  bursting  of  the 
dam  of  Ma'rib,  which  led  to  the  emigration  northwards  of  the 
Yemenite  tribes.  We  may  be  sure  that  this  event  was  not  the 
cause  but  the  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  country.  When 
the  inland  trade  fell  away  and  the  traffic  of  the  coast  towns  took 
the  sea  route,  the  ancient  metropolis  and  the  numerous  inland 
emporia  came  to  ruin,  while  the  many  colonies  in  the  north  were 
broken  up  and  their  population  dispersed.  To  this  the  Koran 
alludes  in  its  oracular  style,  when  it  speaks  (xxxiv.  xy)  of  well- 
known  cities  which  God  appointed  as  trading  stations  between 
the  Sabaeans  and  the  cities  He  had  blessed  (E^'pt  and  Syria), 
and  which  He  destroyed  because  of  their  sins. 

Itueriptions. — This  abstract  of  the  history  of  Yemen  from  ancient 
sources  can  now  be  verified  and  supplemented  from  inscriptions. 
Doubts  as  to  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  Sabaean  state,  as 
attested  by  the  ancients,  and  as  to  the  existence  of  a  special  Sabaean 
writins,  called  "  Musnad,"  of  which  the  Arabs  tell,  were  still  current 
when  Niebuhr,  in  the  18th  century,  brought  to  Europe  the  first 
account  of  the  existence  of  ancient  inscriptions  (not  seen  by  him- 
self) in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarim.  Following  this  hint,  Seetzcn, 
in  1 810,  was  aole  to  send  to  Europe,  from  porphyry  blocks  near 
Yarim,  the  first  copies  of  Sabaean  inscriptions.  Thcv  could  not, 
however,  be  read.  But  the  inscriptions  found  by  Wellsted  in  1834 
at  I^isn  Ghorab  were  deciphered  by  Gcscnius  and  Rodiger.  .  Soon 
after  this  the  courageous  explorer  Amaud  discovered  the  ancient 
Mariab,  the  ro^ral  city  of  the  Sabaeans,  and  at  great  risk  copied 
fifty-six  inscriptions  and  took  a  plan  of  the  walls,  the  dam,  and  the 
temple  to  the  east  of  the  city.  These,  with  other  inscriptions  on 
stone  and  on  bronze  plates  brought  home  by  Enelishmcn,  found  a 
cautious  and  sound  interpreter  in  Osiander.  Trie  historical  and 
geo^aphical  researches  of  Krcmer  and  Spreader  gave  a  fresh  impulse 
to  inquiry.  Then  Joseph  Hal6vy  made  his  remarkable  journey 
through  the  Jauf,  visiting  districts  and  ruins  which  no  European 
foot  had  trod  since  the  expedition  of  Gallus,  and  returned  with 
almost  800  inscriptions.  Oi  more  recent  travellers  S.  Lander  and 
E.  Glaser  have  done  most  for  epigraphy,  while  Manzoni  u  to  be 
remembered  for  his  excellent  geographical  work. 

The  alphabet  of  the  Sabaean  inscriptions  is  most  closely  akin  to 
the  Ethiopic,  but  is  purely  consonantal,  without  the  moaificattons 
in  the  consonantal  forms  which  Ethiopic  has  devised  to  express 
vowels.  There  are  twenty-nine  letters,  one  more  than  in  Arabic, 
Samech  and  Sin  being  distinct  forms,  as  in  Hebrew.  This  alphabet, 
which  is  probably  the  parent  of  the  South-Indian  character,  is  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  the  so-called  Phoenician  alphabet,  the 


connecting  link  being  the  forms  of  the  Safa  inscriptions  aad  of  the 
Thamudaean  inscriptions  found  by  Doughty  and  EotKog.  Of  the 
latter  we  can  determine  twenty-six  characters,  while  a  tveoty- 

seventh  probably  corresponds  to  Arabic  •  (b*     A  asn  for  ^ 

also  probably  existed,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  known  i]iacriptia:& 
In  the  Thamudaean  and  Sabaean  alphabets  the  twenty-two  oripa^ 
Phoenician  characters  are  mostly  siniilar,  and  so  are  the  diffcreotated 

forms  for  ^  and  ^,  while  \^,  ^,  aad  probably  also  •»  aad  ^,laea9 

been  differentiated  in  many  ways.  This  seems  to  ixnpiy  tiiat 
the  two  alphabets  had  a  common  historv  up  to  a  cextam  pobt, 
but  parted  company  before  they  were  fully  developed.  The  Tha- 
mudaean inscriptions  are  locally  nearer  to  Phoenicia,  and  the  fetters 
are  more  like  the  Phoenician;  this  character  therefore  appears  to 
be  the  link  connecting  Phoenician  with  Sabaean  writici^  It  nay 
be  noticed  that  a  Thamudaean  legend  has  been  found  on  a  Bal»- 
Ionian  cylinder  of  about  1000  B.C.,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  tbe 
Sabaean  «a|ara, ."  write,"  seems  to  be  borrowed  fran 


skajAru. 

The  Umtuate  of  the  inscriptions  is  South  Semitic,  ianmag  a  Bsk 
between  the  North  Arabic  and  the  Ethiopic  but  is  much  nearer 
the  former  than  the  latter.  Of  the  two  oialects  oommoohr  ca&c 
Sabaean  and  Minaean  the  latter  might  be^}etter  called  Hadnskx, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  dialect  of  the  macriptiotts  found  in  Ijajraaa. 
and  the  Minaeans  seem  imdoubtedly  to  nave  entered  the  Jajii  boa 
^adramut. 

The  inscriptions  not  only  pve  names  of  nations  ciwie&puii^m 
to  those  in  the  Bible  and  in  claaaical  authors,  but  thram  a  good 
deal  of  fresh  light  on  tbe  political  history  of  Yemen.  The  inscrip- 
tions and  coins  give  the  names  of  more  than  forty-five  Sabaqn 
kings.  The  chronology  is  still  vague,  since  only  a  few  very  bte 
inscriptions  are  dated  by  an  era  and  the  era  itself  is  not  ccrtaix 
But  the  rulers  named  can  be  assigned  to  three  periods,  nocor£w 
as  they  bear  the  title  "  roukrab  of  Saba."  "  king  of  Saba.**  or  "  ku« 
of  Saba  and  RaidAn.'*  The  last,  as  we  know  from  tbe  Aariba  ia- 
scriptions,  arc  the  latest,  and  those  with  the  title  "  mokrab  "  mat 
be  the  earliest.  Four  princes  of  the  oldest  period  bear  the  naae 
Yatha*amar,  and  one  of  these  may,  with  the  greatest  prDbafa£itT, 
be  held  to  be  the  "  Itamara  Sabai  "  who  paid  tribute  to  Sargae  d 
Assyria.  -  This  helps  us  to  the  sige  of  some  buildings  also.  The 
famous  dam  of  Ma  rib  and  its  sluices  were  the  work  ok  this  aBdett 
prince — structures  which  Amaud  in  the  19th  century  fouKl  ia  the 
same  state  in  which  Hamd2ni  saw  them  a  thousand  yean  aso. 
The  power  of  these  old  sovereigns  extended  far  beyond  Ma'rib,  iar 
their  names  are  found  on  buildings  and  monuments  in  the  Jauf. 

We  cannot  tdl  when  the  kings  took  the  place  01  the  muknh. 
but  the  Sabaeo-Himyaritic  period  seems  to  begin  with,  or  a  Btik 
after,  the  expedition  of  Aehus  Gallus.  A  fragmentary  inacriptica 
of  Ma'rib  (Br.  Mus.,  33)  was  made  by  "  llsharh  Yabd>t>  aad  Ya  L. 
Bayyin,  the  two  kings  oi  Saba  and  Raid2n,  sons  of  Far*m  Yaahab, 
king  of  Saba."  If  this  Ilsharh  is  idcnticail  with  the  'JXAm^m^a  d 
Strabo,  kin^  of  Mariaba  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasico,  tiae 
inscription  preserves  a  trace  of  the  influence  of  that  event  on  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  inscriptions  olthe  latest  period  present  a  series  of  dates— 66a. 
640,  582,  575,  ^85— of  an  unknown  era.  Rcinaud  thoo^t  of  the 
Seleucid  era,  which  is  not  impossible:  but  Hal^-y  obscrv-es  thst 
the  fortress  of  Mawiyyat  (now  li'vsn  GhorSb)  bean  tbe  d^te  640. 
and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  "  when  the  Abyssinaai»  ovems 
the  country  and  destroyed  the  king  of  Himyar  and  his  princes." 
Referring  this  to  the  death  of  DhQ  JNuwSs  (a.d.  525),  Halfvy  bn 
115  B.C.  as  the  epoch  of  the  Sabaean  era.  This  ineenious  conlaaa- 
tion  accords  well  with  the  circumstance  that  the  oldax  dated 
inscription,  of  the  year  38^  (a.d.  370),  mentions  'Athtar,  Slaasaad 
other  heathen  deities,  while  the  inscriptions  of  582  (A.ik.  467)  aad 
573  (a.d.  458),  so  far  as  they  can  be  read,  contain  no  name  €i  a 
heathen  god,  but  do  speak  of  a  god  RabmSnAn — that  is,  tbe  Hebrr* 
RabmSn,  "  the  compassionate  "  (Arabic,  al-Rabmin),  agreesblr 
with  the  fact  that  Jewish  and  Christian  .iimoences  were  powtui  :t 
Arabia  in  the  4th  century.  The  only  objections  to  Halrvy's  h>T«> 
thcus  are  (i)  that  we  know  nothing  of  an  epoch-making  eves::  :s 
115  B.C.,  and  (3)  that  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  latest  ds:rd 
inscription,  of  the  year  669  (a.d.  554),  should  be  twenty-frre  vesas 
later  than  the  Abyssinian  conquest.  An  inscription  f«and  bv 
Wrede  at  'Obne  is  dated  "  in  the  year  120  of  the  Laoo  ia  Hcavs. 
which  we  must  leave  the  astronomers  to  exfJain. 


The  inscriptions  throw  considerable  light  not  only  on  the 
but  on  other  South- Arabian  nations.  The  Minaeans,  whose  imivr- 
ance  has  been  already  indicated,  appear  in  the  inscriptions  as  ac? 
second  to  the  Sabaeans,  and  with  octails  which  have  pot  an  cxai  o 
much  guesswork,  e.g.  to  the  idea  that  they  are  connected  with  MJei 
near  Mecca.  Their  capital.  Main,  lay  in  the- heart  of  the  Sahaear 
country,  forming  a  sort  of  enclave  on  the  right  hand  of  the  rs^ 
that  leads  northward  from  Ma'rib.  South-west  of  Ma^,  cc  tbr 
west  of  the  mountain  range  and  commanding  the  road  fron  Saal 
to  the  north,  lies  BarSqish,  anciently  Yathil,  which  tbe  macxipL  y* 
and  Arabic  geographecs  always  mention  with  Main.  Tbe  t>~--i 
Minaean  fortress,  pnnobably  identical  with  the  Krtjiia  of  the  Cre<i< 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  Jauf,  aad  north  of  the  oih«  r«d^ 


SABAEANS 


The  Ihm  Mitattn  c 


lie  neaHjr  in  tliii  pwlkon 


Sibann  Hiiletmnu  (Raiam)  ill  nHind  then,  und  ev»  wiib  lantc 
Sibaeinpbct*  (i.(.  Nuk  iiid  Kanni)  within  the  (riintle  lltey 
form-    The  dialrct  at  the  Miiuruu  a  «faarply  dnliirtuiiticd  from 

'     *^'  '    leriptiDEU  uve^ieUH  Ihe  nunea 


^^^.^  . , /■  fneikU  of  the  Sabuaru.  for  oeillier 

Idngdwnt  uv  (teeiy  men^ned  by  both,  prnaiiubly  when  they 
I  under  the  protection  of  the  cne  or  the  other  respectively^ 
Minvana  were  evidently  active  rival*  01  the  Sabaean  inftixnce, 

disputed  tlie  hegemony  with  one  anotlvr,  tlw  fovcmmenC 

e.  rSito'lV'  ''"-""-"  ^^.^,■iT°^"'t^^°mf  inS  now'thr  nl'ii? 

;^<l"','l'l'.  ■  in^™'(orni^'a''!IIJt'^ 

c  ^1l^l.|J^tn^  irorii  i LHiLjr.rLniii  i.-  rL-<i iLf icd  probaUe  by  tbe  pre< 
nan.  ,^ ,,{  iltrii-dijli:^!  Ill  ih?  iiwiri^u^rii*  of  thai  country  (euept 
uoi  fli'nOhnrab).bvthtTTiLc,nlrKidvnientiooed.ofaMiiuean 
cin  IUiJrj.niit.  andby  rilny'i  sintcnent  W.JV.  xiL  63)  that 
inci  „.i  ^ii  cDllFctnl  at  S:ibuti  (the  capiul  of  [Ja^raniiit: 
.  m;rl,  but  riponrd  only  thmunh  the   Gchanitn,    whoK 


le  speilH  of  Minaean  myrrb  " 
lanitira  et  Auiaritit  Gebbanil. 
»1  inaean  myrrh  wai  tealiy  a  Kadi 


d  fm 

ccn  cJ  Ma^ 


.,  Tliu. 


and  Ccban'ie  (mduci.    A 

between  tbg  Minaeaniand  tla^nmut 
iptioni  we  Imov  that  the  Gebanite 


include  t 


It  the  i 


wilhth 


a  tlidmi 
KC  that  (heir  EonifiFd  posti  in  the  noilh  of  tlie  Sabaean  Itii^idoni 

cent.  ■  quibu)  et  Minaeuin  dictum  ni  "  Beudea  thii  road,  (h(y 
liad  the  lea-roule,  [or,  acccrdine  id  Pliny,  their  alliea,  the  Crbaniiea. 
held  the  port  of  OccIil  [F  tlie  Miiueam  were  latei  IininiEran 
Prom  Hadramut,  we  can  undemind  how  they  ate  not  menlioiii 


M-'Ol*.  w 


idbyth 


Sabaei 


it  named  aiuona  the  citiea  whic 


Arabia  were  ben^itary,  the  loii 
IhouKh  nol  acldom  the  bivther 


L  Eentfady  folkwiiiB  the  father. 

ra  ibe  deeeaied  canw  between, 
cnioiity,  which  « find  alB  in  North 
10  ivi.  4,  3)  laya  that  the  Unt  chiM 
«  a  Ung  came  to  the  throne  wai  hit 
of  the  nUEnate*  who  were  pcecnant 
lefully  watched,  and  the  ttit  chiM 
the  kingdom'   There  vcemt  to  Ik  a 


bm'prienly.  hi>  Iil&  bdnT i'i"'teH/,°^»^">  and  nu 
"  ucniieerr  AllrayaJImcriptLoiuaresignedby  himat  tiwbegir 
and  tbe  end,  and  he  appeara  with  the  king  01?  '--'" 

Riiiffen. — In  apite  of  tbe  many  ruin  ot  tei 
the  reuoion  of  tM  ~  ' 
of  god) 


ffl  templet 


appear  and  vaniih  anin  in  particular 

:c»andteiRplca.  Of  the  great  national  godioTthe  Sabaean*  and 
■ana  we  know  a  little  more.  The  worship  of  the  heavenly 
for  which  there  n  Aiibic  evidence,  had  icany  a  great  place 


u  Sun-worehip  leenit  to  ha 
and  tiamdanitei!  and.  If  the  Sabii  1 
tun  deity  Shame,  Ihli  muK  be  aacr 
Sataean  Shamt  waa  a  eoddes.  « 
Minaeani  waa  the  god  'Athtar,  a 
aeveral  forma,  of  which  tbe  conuDon 


to  Sabaean  influence. 
Ibe  chief  divinity  of 
ligiiiT,  wonhipijed  u 

n  the  Eaitem  'Athtar 


Athtar  Dha  Kab<i:'W*dd  and  Nilmti,  Ibe  goda  of  love  and  hate, « 
poiaibly  only  other  fonu  nf  the  Iwe  'Alhun.  The  Sabaeam  ab. 
peconiae  'Athtar:  hut  with  then  be  ii  aupeneded  tiy  Almaqah.  who. 
icosdiiv  to  " — •"-'  '•■' — I— -v — -  — I  .t.ij — :.'^j — :_, 
nth  -AtStar 


KamdlaF,  ia  tiK  ptaoet  Venua.  and  tberefoie 

.The  nuoo-rodsn  appeara  ou  an  iiucri^ion  of  Shab- 
^_.  — .  — ording  to  flatndlri.  Haubaa,  "  the  drier,"  wai  ilie 
Sabaean  moon-god.  On  the  Shabwat  inicription  'Athtar  i>  tbe 
father  of  Sin,  and  it  isiKMewotthy  that  thm  fu  deilieaalaoapptiir 
aa  neatly  related  in  tbe  Balqilonian  Iwind  et  'lihiat'i  dcKcni  le 
■ .... ,,j,  ,^j,  _..._    ,....,. 


erof -AH 


ii  probably  th 


:jcll(EI)ai>daDhaSaina 

ire'mnIS'inThe'KM™wSd?Yagh(lthaDd  Nair.  in^EMr^ 
name  Ta'lab  there  may  be  an  Indicaiuin  of  tm-wonhip.  The  many 
minor  dclliea  may  be  fueed  over;  but  we  muU  mention  Ibeaanc- 
tuary  of  Riyln.  urith  iti  iniagea  o(  the  lun  and  moon,  and,  aoordinf 
to  tradition,  an  orade.  In  conformity  with  old  Scmiitc  loage. 
pilgrimlge*  were  made  at  definite  leatona  to  certain  deitiH.  and  tlie 
Sabaean  pilgrim  month,  DhDHijjatln.  lithe  northern  Dha1-Hijii 


ilgrim  month,  DhDHijjal 
,    Notcwonhy  are'the  elli 


SaniScei  and  incenie  were  oitrred  to  the  godi.  The  namn  for 
altar  OnidkSab]  andaicrihre  f^jfr^l  are  common  Semitic  word*,  and 
the  altar  of  incenie  hai  among  other  names  thai  of  mitlv,  ai  In 
Hebrew.    A  variety  of  i^Kn — the  wealth  of  ihc  Land-— are  named 

appear!  a<  ti^n,  aiid  there  are  other  namei  not  yet  undtmood. 
The  godi  received  tithn  of  the  produce  of  trade  and  <<  the  &e]d.  in 
kind  or  in  ingou  and  golden  lutuo.  and  Ihcae  ttibule*.  with  freewill 
offering!,  ended  and  mainuined  Ibe  lemplci.  Temples  and  lonifi- 
catioiu  wen  alien  combined.     The  golden  auiuei  were  votive 


rc* 


ra  health  and  the  protection 


eU.lap™r!«l 

~  TheireoRimercebreu^itheSabMiiiiinderChiiRianaDdlewiih 
influence:  and.  though  the  old  toda  were  too  chjvly  cnnnectcd  with 
their  life  and  trade  to  be  readily  abandinicd,  the  [reat  dkange  in 
the  trading  policy,  already  ipoiiea  of.  leema  to  have  affected  leJ^iDn 

ai  well  a*  the  aute.    The  inland  godi  loot  importam ''*-  -'-' 

failon  of  the  overland  trade,  and  JuSiair  — '  '"'---■ 


Cbrittianhv  leem 
in  South  Arabia. 


■  the  lelipon  of  the  hostile  Ethii^jian*,  Chi ' 
""""' ■"-adopiloo  id  Yeroco;  ind,  " 


VM  ill  power,  it  ii  intelligible  Ihal  DhO  Nuwfa,  who  *u  at  war 
wilh    &1ii(ip«_  betore  the   h«  fatal  .imrelr.  bramea  Jew.    Hi. 


of  the  4ih  cenluiy  i.e.,  with  the  legend  Aei  and  the  owl  uandiM 
on  an  overturned  amphon.  The  nvene  hat  the  head  of  Pallni  with 

■ciieo  ihon  ftoman  influence  and  muu  be  li 
of  CrilluL  A*  the  tundard  of  the  coina  of 
but  Babylonian,  we  muK  not  think  of  dii 


introduced  either  from  Penia  or  from 
latkable  tetradnchm  with  tbe  Sabaean 


tatW^Sn 


lothcHimyarile  period  flit  I -,_,, ,-    ,  — .^ 

■peak  of  "  blight  Hayyil!  coina  in  high  relief."  but  of  these 
been  fsuod.    They  dio  ipeak    '  --■■      "" 


, , '  piece*.     The  tela'  in  late 

the  oUcr  shekel,  and  the  mention  o<  it  seems  10 
nnt  to  Jewtth  or  Chtiitlan  influence. 
LiTBIATtial.— Fresoel.  Piiiti  nl.  aw  iwcrr.  ITiiiiwilndfc.  par 

r.  Anuuii  (iB4S).i  InitrieHini  in  Ot  Himjariiic  CkaracUr  i»  Uw 


958 


lu^jv.    /~t*f.    (J   p.m,    Halfc.    ISJ.   .-,„,    -- 

■acht  Sum  iietAy/ismtn.  AUt  Cap.  .trBhnu  (l«7l);  D.  H. 
Ilcr,  Ji^ohulki  Aadin  (Vienna,   l«77}:  Id.,  Dit  iwir,  a. 

Siiilaniiieni  ll  puu.  Vienna,  ia;9-lMl)  (apeciatly  'or 

_.   __^   ._.._..i.:tT;.   .._^._ J    MolJw,    •^-'-■■'■- 


SABAKI— SABAZIUS 


Malkr, 

SdiUiiL. ._  , .  ._.,  .__..  ,._..       .     , 

chTonolon'  inil  utlqulln):  Mardunuin  iml  MalW,  Sabamlit 
Dntm/aiT  (ViEnna.  iSSi);  Dcnaboun,  el*^  nr  ttfirmfh-r  in 
ytmn  (Pliu,  I884);  IC  "iw-  ^W.  <iSB5)l  CLav,  irtUr<li.^.v>> 
dter  ...  ml.  /ucjlr.  (isati:  Hamdln).  Gig(t.  d.  oroi.  Hilb.«itl. 

Z.D.U.C.  ux-u.  (1K4-1B63):  HaKvy.  /»n.  Ai. 
K.  MOIlH.  Z.D.U.G.  ■xii.-iQul.  inviL;  Pridnui 
.Irot,  {1873);  Dcrrnbaurj,  Bat.  aadO.RuxrtflLanDon,  iin 
Utn  workl  arc;  D.   H.   Moller.  EMmpkiuii  Dtnim, 
■    ■■     "■■  — i):E.Glaitr.S«ui<((rfl«tt    '-"■ 
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SABAKI.  1 

Ocfin  in  3°  1 


much  u  30  ti.  In  places— ta  deep  »nd  lining 
yeUo"  colaur;  but  navigalion  ii  intenupted  by 
aboul  100  m.  trom  iU  maulh.    lU  total  length  is  1 

the  only  tribuliry  is  the  Tsavo,  Iiom  the  cut  side  oi 
Hhkh  enirts  in  about  3°  S. 

MB&S,  n  (.30-531).  >  PaloUnian  nonk, 
Cacsarea  of  Cappadocilu  Beoinung  a  monk  in  his  < 
went  to  Jeniulem  and  lived  ai  a  bcTrait.  AIlc 
aliblished  Ihe  "  Great  Laura  "  nwnastery  in  the  ni 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  and  bter  on  the  "  Nev  Laun 
Bisil'lRul*.  In  the  Lauras  the  young  monks  lived 
life,  but  the  eldccs  a  seml-eteinilical  one,  eicb  in 
witbin  tbe  precincts  of  the  Laun,  (lieDding  onl] 
church  services.  Sabai  was  made  ennh  or  super 
monasteries  in  Palestine,  and  composed  a  Typkon 
their  guidance-  He  took  a  prominent  paitr  on  the  0 
in  the  Monophysiie  and  Origcnistic  controvettiea. 
long  continued  to  be  the  most  influential  moniat 
parts,  and  produced  several  distbmished  monki, 
St  John  of  Da 


rted  with  the 

1  of  a  tuibid 
Lugard  falls. 


Het 


t  is  no*  known  n  (he  monasteiy  of 
wratcd  on  the  jlh  o[  December, 
ime,  sumamed  "the  Goth," sufleted 
i(  Athanaric  the  Visigoth  in  the  teign 
otumcnwrated  on  tb«  Dthof  Apiilin 


■he  Roman  Martytotogy,  on  ■nrfiog  ixy  from  ijtk  to  iltli  io 
the  Creek  Menologia. 

Sabas'i  Ule  w»  wrilun  by  hii  dliclnle  Cyril  ol  Scythapalia.  The 
chitt  modern  authority  ia  A.  Ehrliaid  m  Welier  a.  Welu  •  Jtiritn- 
ifiitmi  (ed.  >)  and  SAmib  QaartabfW.  viL;  ace  itao  Hfl■^><. 
Huuin  ia  trim  riliiim  (1114),  i.  c  16.  and  Max  HiiiBbuilirf. 
Oidm  a.  Komirtialunai  (1907},  i,  |  10.  CE.  C  B-] 

lABATIER,  LODIB  ADO0ITB  (1839-1001).  Frach  Pntett- 
ant  tbcologian,  was  bom  at  Vatlon  (Atdjche),  in  the  Ctnnnii. 
on  the  iindof  Oclobei  iSjo.ind  was  educated  at  the  Protestant 
iheolagical  faculty  of  Montauban  and  Lbeuniveniticsof  Tiibirgn 
and  Heidelberg.  Allei  holding  the  pastorate  al  Aubenat  in  Ihe 
Ard^he  from  i86a  to  18&S  he  was  appointed  pcoiosor  of  refurrn-l 
dogmatics  in  the  tlieological  faculty  of  Slianburg.  Hia  maikri^ly 
French  syoipalhie*  during  Ihe  war  of  1870  led  Lo  his  eipLbiuo 
Fram  Slrassburg  in  1871.  Alter  five  yean'  effort  be  HKCtedcd  a 
iblishing  a   Protestant    theological    (acuity   in    Paris. 


becair 


irofess 


idlhfli 


iiSSfibi 


the  newly  found 
Haules  Etudes 


■  department  of  the  £colr  d« 
Among  his  chief  works  ^cie 
lU  ^fUiuc  PayKjld  ed.,  iSqO):  UtmnrllnrlanmumUtrwH 
ii  rEi^  (iSiq);  Lti  Oritiuts  liainirci  lit  I'A ^aljpK  {if-^^i , 
TMe  ViUlily  0/  Cirisliax  Dofv  a-d  lluir  Ptncrr  of  £»:■(. (r.a 
(i8qo);  Rditim  inf  Mtiin  CK/lare  (1897) ;  HiHorUal  EkIu,:^ 
of  lit  Dnilrini  efUu  AlBucmnil  (1903)',  Oullina  af  c  Ptnlnrpij 
1/ Jielif iiK  (iSq?)  ^  and  his  pouhumous  XiJipmi  */ X  UitfUy  dW 
tkt  Rdi^jm  of  Uu  Spirii  (1^04).  to  which  his  cotfeague  Jezn 
Rtville  prefiied  a  shon  memoir.  These  work*  show  Sataaiiei  u 
"at  once  an  accomplished  dialectician  and  a  myalie  in  the  bat 
sense  of  the  word."    He  died  on  the  nth  o[  Aprfl  igei. 

Oil  hii  Iheoloir  •«  C  M«n(ru  in  Cipsiiury  rtHei,  >v.  30,  md 
C.  B.  Steveni  in  HMtrl  Jimmtl  (April  1903). 

Hii  bruiher,  Pan.  Sabahei,  was  bom  >t  St  Ukbel  de 
Cbabrillanoui  in  the  Cfvennes  on  Ibe  jid  ol  August  1838.  ird 
wai  educated  at  the  faculty  of  theology  in  Paris.  In  1(^3 
he  became  vicar  o(  St  Nicolas,  Slrassburg,  and  in  iSSq,  dnlui- 
ing  an  ofler  of  preferment  which  was  conditional  on  his  becoirirf 
a  German  subject,  be  was  eipclled.  For  four  yean  be  vu 
pastor  of  St  Cierge  in  the  Civenns  and  then  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  hisloncal  Teaearcb.  He  bad  already  produced  m 
edition  of  the  DiiotU,  and  in  November  1893  publisbed  ha 
important  Uft  >j  SI  Frantii  fAuisi.  This'  book  |»vt  a  r<  >' 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  medieval  litemry  and  religious  dA-ii- 
ments.  especially  of  such  *)  »n  connected  with  Ibe  bistori-  d 
the  Franciscan  Order.  In  1908  be  delivered  the  Jowetl  LerluErs 
on  Modernism  at  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement,  Londor^ 

■ABAZIDS,  a  Phrygian  or  Thracian  deity,  frequently  ideotined 
with  Dionysus,  wmelimes  (but  less  fre<iuenlly)  wilb  Zeui.  Ha 
worship  was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  great  jBoiha 
Cybetc  and  of  Allis.  His  chief  attribute  ai  a  chlbonian  p>d 
'   if  the  yearly  renovation  ol  the  iM 


golden 


wilhdr 


mosthenei  i.Dt  10 
ctised  during  the  celebration  of  tbc  mys). 
One  of  the  moat  important  was  Ibe  packing 
ider  the  ciotbca  of  the  initiated  acrooa  tbeii-  be 
wal  from  below— an  old  rfte  ol  adopliof 


Val.  Mai.  i.  j.  i  it  has  been  concluded  that  Sabanus  'u 
identified  in  ancient  limn  wilh  tfie  Jewish  Sabaolfa  (Zebicb:. 
Plularcb  (5yai^.  iv.  6)  maintains  that  the  Jews  worshLf>r<d 
Dionyaui.  and  that  ibe  day  of  Sabbath  was  a  festival  of  SaU^  ji. 
Whether  he  was  the  lame  as  Sonn,  a  marine  deity  of  lourhtm 
Asia  Minor,  is  doubtful.  Some  eipUin  the  iHUne  as  the  "  L«t 
god,"  fiom  an  Illyrian  word  laluyii,  while  olben  suggest  a 
(onneiion  with  Zafe  (god  of  "  health  "}  or  iri&u.  His  arif 
s,"akindol  tili-mn 


id  wilh  emblem 
ysteries  {Sa^i 


Jew*  who  se 

which  prosci 


I  Satadie)  gained  a  firm  footing 
Liry  aj).,  although  as  early  as  ij 
in  the  capital  were  expelled  by 
Ibe  DTopagation  of  the  cult  ol  ji 

ISTlU  (i4*rr«:  i-  CiinBSr'"'M™' 
ioa  f>al}^K  n  Mg^ae,  aL  (■•»);  C  STl 
*.jt«h«[iB04)- 
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SABBATAI  SBBni6<6-'i676),  Jewish  mystic,  whose  Messianic 
claims  produced  an  unparalleled  sensation  throughout  the  world, 
was  born  in  Smyrna.    He  was  of  Spanish  descent  and  was  gifted 
with  a  personality  of  rare  fascination.    As  a  lad  he  was  attracted 
by  the  mysticism  of  Luria  (f.v.),  which  impelled  him  to  adopt 
the  ascetic  life.    He  passed  his  days  and  nights  in  a  condition 
of  ecstasy.    He  began  to  dream  of  the  fulfilment  of  Messianic 
hopes,  being  supported  in  his  vision  by  the  outbreak  of  English 
Millenarianism.    Christian  visionaries  fixed  the  year  z666  for 
the  millennium,  and  in  his  appeal  to  Cromwell  on  behalf  of  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  England  Menasseh  ben  Israel  (q.v.)  made 
strong  appeal  to  this  belief.     Sabbatai's  father  (Mordecai) 
was  the  Smyrna  agent  for  an  English  house,  and  often  heard  of 
the  expectations  of  the  English  Fifth  Monarchy  men.    Dazzled 
by  this  confirmation  of  his  nascent  confidence,  Sabbatai  for  a 
time  found  himself  the  object  of  suspicion  and  even  persecution. 
This  treatment,  so  far  from  extinguishing  the  flame,  eventually 
converted  it  into  a  conflagration.   It  was  in  1648  (the  year  which 
Kabbalists  had  calculated  as  theyear  of  salvation)  that  Sabbatai 
proclaimed  himself  Messiah,  and  in  Constantinople  came  across 
an  able  but  somewhat  unscrupulous  man,  who  pretended  that 
he  had  been  warned  by  a  prophetic  voice  that  Sabbatai  was 
indeed  the  long-awaited  Redeemer.    Others  believed  in  him, 
but  at  first  his  adherents  were  a  small  circle  of  devotees  who 
kept  their  faith  a  secret.    He  charmed  men  by  his  sweet  singing 
of  Psalms,  and  children  were  always  fascinated  by  him.    And 
now  the  era  of  his  miracles  begins.    He  journeyed  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  was  the  instrument  for  conferring  unexpected  services 
on  the  community.    An  oppre^ve  exaction  was  imposed  by  a 
local  pasha,  and  in  orcfer  to  win  the  succour  of  Raphael  Halebi, 
Sabbatai  repaired  to  Cairo,  being  on  his  route  at  Hebron  hailed 
as  Messiah.    His  mission  was  completely  successful    At  Cairo 
Sabbatai  married.    As  a  boy  he  had  been  married  and  div^ced 
twice — but  these  were  merely  nominal  unions.    Now,  however, 
the  romantic  story  of  a  beautiful  girl  (Sarah)  was  on  people's 
lips;  she  was  firm  in  her  assertion  that  she  was  the  destined  bride 
of  the  Messiah.    Sabbatai  had,  at  the  same  time,  announced 
that  in  a  dream  a  spiritual  bride  had  been  promised  to  him.    At 
the  house  of  Halebi  bride  and  bridegroom  met.    The  adhesion 
of  Halebi  produced  many  imitators,  and  with  a  retinue  of 
believers,  a  charming  wife  and  considerable  funds,  Sabbatai 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  Holy  Land.  Nathan  of  Gaza  assumed 
the  r6te  of  Eb'jah,  the  Messiah's  forerunner,  proclaimed  the 
coming  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  salvation  of  the  world 
through  the  bloodless  victory  of  Sabbatai  "  riding  on  a  lion  with 
a  seven-headed  dragon  in  his  jaws  "  (Graetz).    Again  1666  was 
given  as  the  apocalyptic  year.    Threatened  with  excommunica- 
tion by  the  Rabbis  of  Jerusalem,  Sabbatai  returned  to  Smyrna 
(autumn  of  1665).    Here  he  was  received  with  wild  enthusiasm, 
and  the  masses  were  carried  beyond  all  bounds.    With  delirious 
joy  the  Jews  of  Smyrna — men,  women  and  children — fell  down 
and  worshipped.    They  prepared  for  the  return.    Men  left  their 
work  to  make  ready  for  the  start.    They  fasted,  they  rejoiced; 
one  hour  they  chilled  themselves  in  the  cemeteries,  the  next 
ihey   rushed   frantically  through  the  streets  singing  Psalmic 
refrains.    Nor  did  Sabbatai's  adherentsall  belongto  theignorant 
classes.    The  Rabbi  Qayim  Benvenisteand  other  men  of  repute 
gind  learning  shared  the  general  delusion.    It  is  unnecessary  to 
icU  the  rest  of  the  story  in  detail.    Many  letters  are  extant, 
written  home  to  English  and  Dutch  business-houses,  in  which 
the  marvels  of  Sabbatai  are  reported,  sometimes  with  apparent 
belief  in  them.    From  the  Levant  the  Sabbataean  movement 
spread  to  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg  and  London.    Sabbatai 
was  no  longer  able  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  mission.    Day  by 
jay  he  was  hailed  from  all  the  world  as  king  of  the  Jews.    But 
his  character  was  too  weak  to  sustain  the  part.  Though  he  was 
ilmost  deified  by  many  of  his  brethren,  who  at  his  word  agreed 
to  modify  their  religious  observances,  yet  he  was  unabte  to  turn 
the  enthusiasm  of  thousands  to  any  account.    Had  he  boldly 
led  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  he  would  probably  have  carried  every- 
Lhing  before  him.    At  the  beginning  of  the  fateful  year  1666 
Sabbatai  went  (or  was  summoned)  to  Constantinople.    Here 


he  was  arrested,  bat  reports  of  miraclfs  continued,  and  many 
of  the  Turks  were  inclined  to  become  converts.  Soon  he  was 
transferred  to  Abydos,  amidst  the  almost  tragic  consternation 
of  his  deluded  foUowen.  In  September  Sabbatai  was  brought 
before  the  Sultan,  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse  to  accept 
Islam.  And  so  the  Messianic  imposture  ended  in  the  apostacy 
of  Sabbatai  The  reaction  among  the  Jews  was  terrible,  and  a 
sense  of  shame  was  joined  to  feelings  of  despair.  But  the  sober- 
minded  among  the  Jews — these  had  throughout  been  the  vast 
majority — seized  their  opportunity  to  reclaim  those  who  had 
been  the  victims  of  a  terrible  wrong.  Yet  many  continued  to 
believe  in  him,  as  he  from  time  to  time  attempted  to  resume 
his  r61e.  In  1676  he  died  in  obscurity  in  Albania.  A  sect  of 
Sabbataeans — the  Dormeh  of  Salonica — survived  him,  and  for 
many  a  long  year  the  controversy  for  and  against  his  claims 
left  an  echo  in  Jewish  life. 

The  literature  on  the  life  and  career  of  this  remarkable  man 
is  very  extensive.  Sabbatai  Sebi  figures  Largely  in  English  boola 
of  the  period.  A  valuable  account  is  given  In  particular  hy  Graetz, 
History  of  th*  Jews,  vol.  v.  ch.  iv.  1.  Zangwill  has  a  brilliant  sketch 
of  Sabbatai's  career  in  his  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto.  (L  A.) 

SABBATH,  the  day  of  cessation  from  work,^  which  among  the 
Hebrews  followed  six  days  of  labour  and  closed  the  week. 

X.  Ohseroanu. — ^The  later  Jewish  Sabbath,  observed  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Scribes,  was  a  very  peculiar 
institution,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  marked  distinctions 
between  the  Hebrews  and  other  nations,  as  appears  in  a  striking 
way  from  the  fact  that  on  this  accoiml  alone  Uie  Romans  found 
themselves  compelled  to  exempt  the  Jews  from  all  military 
service.  The  rules  of  the  Scribes  enumerated  thirty-nine  main 
kinds  of  work  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  and  each  of  these 
prohibitions  gave  rise  to  new  subtilties.  Jesus's  disciples,  for 
example,  who  plucked  ears  of  com  in  passing  through  a  field  on 
the  holy  day,  had,  according  to  Rabbinical  views,  violated 
the  third  of  the  thirty-niite  rules,*  which  forbade  harvesting; 
and  in  healing  the  sick  Jesus  Himself  broke  the  rule  that  a  sick 
man  should  not  receive  medical  aid  on  the  Sabbath  unless  his  life 
was  in  danger.  In  fact,  as  our  Lord  puts  it,  the  Rabbinical 
theory  seemed  to  be  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  made  for  man 
but  man  for  the  Sabbath,  the  observance  of  which  was  so  much 
an  end  in  itself  that  the  rules  prescribed  for  it  did  not  reqtiire  to 
be  justified  by  appeal  to  any  larger  principle  of  religion  or 
humanity.  The  precepts  of  the  law  were  valuable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Scribes  because  they  were  the  seal  of  Jewish  partic\ilarism, 
the  barrier  erected  between  the  world  at  large  and  the  exclusive 
community  of  Yahweh's  grace.  The  ideal  of  the  Sabbath  which 
all  these  rules  aimed  at  realizing  was  absolute  rest  from  every- 
thing that  could  be  called  work;  and  even  the  exercise  of  those 
ofiices  of  humanity  which  the  strictest  Christian  Sabbatarians 
regard  as  a  service  to  God,  and  therefore  as  specially  appropriate 
to  His  day,  was  looked  on  as  work.  To  save  life  was  allowed,  but 
only  because  danger  to  life  "  superseded  the  Sabbath."  In  like 
manner  the  special  ritual  at  the  temple  prescribed  for  the 
Sabbath  by  the  Pentateuchal  law  was  not  regarded  as  any  part 
of  the  hallowing  of  the  sacred  day;  on  the  contrary,  the  rule 
was  that,  in  this  regard, "  Sabbath  was  not  kept  in  the  sanctuary." 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  Sabbath  was  neither  a  day  of 
relief  to  toiling  humanity  nor  a  day  appointed  for  public  worship; 
th2  positive  duties  of  its  observance  were  to  wear  one's  best 
clothes,  eat,  drink  and  be  glad  (justified  from  Isa.  Iviii.  13).  A 
more  directly  religious  element,  it  is  true,  was  introduced  by  the 
practice  of  attending  the  synagogue   service;  but  it  is  to  be 

^  The  grammatical  inflexions  of  the  word  "  Sabbath  **  would  show 
that  it  is  a  feminine  form,  properly  shab(Kit't  for  shtMOt't.  The  root 
has  nothing  to  do  with  resting  in  the  sense  of  enjoying  repose;  in 
transitive  forms  and  applications  it  means  to  "  sever,"  to  put  an 
end  to,"  and  intransitively  it  means  to  "  desist,"  to  "  come  to  an 
end."  The  grammatical  form  of  shabbdlh  suggests  a  transitive  sense. 
"  the  divider."  and  apparently  indicates  the  Sabbath  as  dividing 
the  month.  It  may  mean  the  day  which  puts  a  stop  to  the  week's 
work,  but  this  is  less  likely.  It  certainly  cannot  be  translated  "  the 
day  of  rest." 

'  From  the  Thirty-ninth  was  deduced  the  familiar  "  Sabbath  day's 
journey  "  (Acts  i.  12).  based  primarily,  it  would  seem,  upon  the  com- 
mand  in  Ex.  xvi.  29.    It  was  a  disuncc  of  aooo  cubits. 
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remembered  tBat  this  service  was  primarily  regarded  not  as  an 
act  of  worship  but  as  a  meeting  (or  instruction  in  the  law. 

a.  Attitude  ofJesus,—So  far,  therefore,  as  the  Sabbath  existed 
for  any^nd  outside  itsdf  it  was  an  institution  to  help  every  Jew 
to  learn  the  law,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  regarded  by 
Philo  and  Josephus,  who  are  accustomed  to  seek  a  philosophical 
justification  for  the  peculiar  institutions  of  their  religion.  But 
this  certainly  was  not  the  leading  point  of  view  with  the  mass  of 
the  Rabbins;'  and  at  any  rate  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
synagogue  Is  a  post-exilic  instituti<m,  and  therefore  that  the 
SablMth  in  old  Israel  must  have  been  entirely  different  from  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Scribes.  But  that  it  was  destitute  of  any  properly 
religious  observance  or  meaning  is  inconceivable,  for,  thou^ 
many  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  old  Hebrews  were  crude,  their 
institutions  were  never  arbitrary  and  meaningless,  and  when 
they  spoke  of  consecrating  the  Sabbath  they  must  have  had  in 
view  some  religious  exercise  of  an  intelligible  kind  by  which  they 
paid  worship  to  Yahweh.  Indeed,  that  the  old  Hebrew  Sabbath 
was  quite  different  from  the  Rabbinical  Sabbath  Is  demonstrated 
in  the  trenchant  criticism  which  Jesus  directed  against  the  latter 
(Matt.  xii.  X-14*,  Mark  IL  27).  The  general  position  which  He 
takes  up,  that "  the  Sabbath  is  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,"*  is  only  a  special  application  of  the  wider  principle 
that  the  law  is  not  an  end  in  itsdf  but  a  help  towards  the  realiza- 
tion in  life  of  the  great  ideal  of  love  to  God  and  man,  which  is  the 
sum  of  all  true  religion.  But  Jesus  further  maintains  that  this 
view  of  the  law  as  a  whole,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Sabbath 
law  which  it  involves,  can  be  historically  justified  from  the  Old 
Testament.  And  in  this  connexion  He  introduces  two  of  the 
main  methods  to  which  historical  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  rectxrred  in  modem  times:  He  appeals  to  the  oldest  history 
rather  than  to  the  Pentateuchal  code  as  proving  that  the  later 
conception  of  the  law  was  unknown  in  ancient  times  (Matt.  xii. 
3  seq.) ,  and  to  the  exceptions  to  the  Sabbath  law  which  the  Scribes 
themselves  allowed  in  the  interests  of  worship  (v.  5)  or  humanity 
(v.  xi),  as  showing  that  the  Sabbath  must  originally  have  been 
devoted  to  purposes  of  worship  and  humanity,  and  was  not 
always  the  purposeless  arbitrary  thing  which  the  schoolmen 
made  it  to  be.  Modem  criticism  of  the  history  of  Sabbath 
observance  among  the  Hebrews  has  done  nothing  more  than 
follow  out  these  arguments  in  detail,  and  show  that  the  result  is 
in  agreement  with  what  is  known  as  to  the  dates  of  the  several 
component  parts  of  the  Pentateuch. 

3.  Old  Usage. — Of  the  legal  passages  that  speak  of  the  Sabbath 
all  those  which  show  affinity  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Scribes — 
regarding  the  Sabbath  as  an  arbitrary  sign  between  Yahweh 
and  Israel,  entering  into  details  as  to  particular  acts  that  are 
forbidden,  and  enforcing  the  observance  by  severe  penalties, 
so  that  it  no  longer  has  any  religious  value,  but  appears  as  a  mere 
legal  constraint— are  post-exilic  (Exod.  xvi.  33*30,  xxxi.  la-xy, 
XXXV.  1-3',  Num.  xv.  32-36);  while  the  older  laws  only  demand 
such  cessation  from  daily  toil,  and  especially  from  agricultural 
labour,  'as  among  all  ancient  peoples  naturally  accompanied  a 
day  set  apart  as  a  religious  festival,  and  in  particular  lay  weight 
on  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  humane  institution,  a  holiday  for 
the  labouring  classes  (Exod.  xxiii.  xa;  Deut.  v.  13-1$).  As  it 
stands  in  these  ancient  laws,  the  Sabbath  is  not  at  all  the  unique 
thing  which  it  was  made  to  be  by  the  Scribes.  "  The  Greeks  and 
the  barbarians,"  says  Stiabo  (x.  3,  9),  "  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  accompany  their  sacred  rites  by  a  festal  remission  of 
labour."  So  it  was  in  old  Israel:  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the 
stated  religious  feasts,  like  the  new  moon  and  the  three  great 
agricultural  sacrificial  celebrations  (Hosea  ii.  x  i) ;  the  new  moons 
and  the  Sabbaths  alike  called  men  to  the  sanctuary  to  do  sacrifice 
(Isa.  i.  14);  the  remission  of  ordinary  business  belonged  to  both 

*  See  the  Mishnah,  tract.  "  Shabbath  v  and  the  alleviation  per- 
mitted in  the  tract.  "ErObin";  and  compare  SchQrer,  CescH.  d. 


jud.  Vollui^*>,  pp.  393  teci.,  where  the  Rabbinical  Sabbath  is  well 
explained  and  flfuttrated  in  detail. 

*Cp.  the  discussion  in  Talmud  YdmA,  fol.  8<fr:  "The  sabbath 
is  delivered  into  your  hands,  not  you  into  the  hands  of  the  Sabbath  " 


(cited  by  S.  R.  Driver.  HastvHis'  DicL  BibU,  art.  "  Sahbatb,"  iv. 
p.  332).   See  also  art.  Midraah,  1 4,  end. 


alike  (Amos  riil.  s)i  uid  for  precisely  the 
even  takes  it  for  granted  that  in  c^tivity  the  Sabbath  will  be 
suspended,  like  all  the  other  feasts,  because  in  his  day  a  feast 
implied  a  sanctuary.  This  conception  of  the  Sabbath,  however, 
necessarily  imderwent  an  important  modification  when  the  local 
sanctuaries  were  abolished  imder  the  "  Deuterooomic  **  refonn, 
and  those  sacrifidal  rites  and  feasts  which  in  Hosca*s  time  formed 
the  essence  of  eveiy  act  of  religion  were  limited  to  the  central 
altar,  which  most  men  could  visit  only  at  rare  intervals.  From 
this  time  forward  the  ixew  moons,  which  till  then  had  been  at  least 
as  important  as  the  Sabbath  and  were  celebrated  by  sacrificial 
feasts  as  occasions  of  religious  ^adness,  fall  into  umgnificance, 
except  in  the  conservative  temple  rituaL  The  Sabbath  did  not 
share  the  same  fate,  but  with  the  abolition  of  local  sacrifios  it 
became  for  most  Israelites  an  institution  of  humanity  dhrocced 
from  rituaL  So  it  appears  in  the  Deuteronomic  decalofoe,  and 
presumably  also  in  Jer.xvii.  XQseq.  In  this  form  the  seventh  day's 
rest  was  one  of  the  few  outward  ordinances  by  which  the  Israelite 
could  still  show  his  fideh'ty  to  Yahweh  and  mark  his  separatira 
from  the  heathen.  Hence  we  tmderstand  the  inportance 
attached  to  it  in  the  exilic  literature  (Isa.  hri.  a  seq.,  IviiL  ij). 
and  the  chalacter  of  a  ngn  between  Yahweh  and  Israd  ascribed 
to  it  in  the  post-exilic  Uw.  This  attachment  to  the  Sabbatb. 
beautiful  and  touching  so  long  as  it  was  a  spontaneoos  ex- 
pression of  continual  devotion  to  Yahweh,  acquired  a  less  pleasing 
character  when,  after  the  exile,  it  came  to  be  enforced  by  the  dvil 
arm  (Neh.  xiii.),  and  when  the  later  law  even  declared  Sabbath- 
breaking  a  capital  offence.  This  increasing  strictneas  b  cxempfi- 
fied  by  the  attitude  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (ii.  17-32,  L  6-13). 
But  it  b  just  to  remember  that  without  the  stem  diaclplisc 
of  the  law  the  conomunity  of  the  second  temple  could  banSy 
have  escaped  dissolution,  and  that  Judaism  alone  ptuci  w J 
for  Christianity  the  hard-won  achievements  of  the  prophets.' 

4.  Eariy  Christian  CA«fcA.~The  Sabbath  exercised  a  twofold 
influence  on  the  eariy  Christian  church.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  weekly  celebration  of  the  resurrection  on  the  Lord's  day 
could  not  have  arisen  except  in  a  drde  that  already  knew  Ox 
week  as  a  sacred  division  of  time;  and,  moreover,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Lord's  day  was  observed  was  directly  inilucnoed 
by  the  synagogue  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish 
Christians  continued  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  like  other  points  of 
the  old  bw.  Eua^ius  iH.E.  iii.  27)  remarks  that  the  Ebsonites 
observed  both  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day;  and  this 
practice  obtained  to  some  extent  in  much  wider  drclcs,  for  the 
AposUdical  Cansiituiums  recommend  that  the  Sabbath  sha3 
be  kept  as  a  memorial  feast  of  the  creation  as  w^  as  the  Lord's 
day  as  a  memorial  of  the  resurrection.  The  festal  character 
of  the  Sabbath  was  long  recogniaed  in  a  modified  form  in  the 
Eastern  church  by  a  prohibition  of  fasting  on  that  day,  which 
was  also  a  point  in  the  Jewish  Sabbath  law  (oontip.  Judith 
viii.  6).  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  had  quite  distinctly  laid  dowa 
from  the  fint  days  of  Gentile  Christbnity  that  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  was  not  binding  on  Christians  (Rom.  xav.  s  *^'» 
Gal.  iv.  xo;  Col.  ii.  16),  and  controversy  with  Judaiaers  kd  in 
process  of  time  to  direct  condemnation  of  those  who  still  kept  the 
Jewish  day  {e.g.  Co.  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  363).  Nay,  in  the  Rotaaa 
church  a  practice  of  fasting  on  Saturday  as  well  as  on  Fndav 
was  current  before  the  time  of  TertulUan.  The  steps  by  which 
the  practice  of  resting  from  bbour  on  the  Lord's  day  instead  cf 
on  the  Sabbath  was  established  in  Christendom  and  received  ciW 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  sanction  are  dealt  with  under  Sonoat. 
it  is  enough  to  observe  here  that  thU  practice  b  natvraOy  and 
even  necessarily  connected  with  the  religious  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  as  a  day  of  worship  and  religioas  gjbdaess.  »£d 
is  in  full  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Jesus  a 
Hb  criticism  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Scribes.    But  of  oonrse  the 

*  In  actual  life  the  Sabbath  was  often  far  from  Imng  the  biadEs 
which  the  Rabbinical  enactments  would  have  led  oa  to  cmect.  It 
"  is  celebrated  by  the  very  people  who  did  obaervv  it,  m  naadredi 
of  hymns,  which  would  fill  volumes,  as  a  day  of  real  and  joy.  d 
presentiment  of  the  pure  bliss  and  happiness  wUdi  ar 
for  the  ri|[hteous  in  the  world  to  come  "  (>.  Schcchtcr.  Jt 
RmieWt  iu.  p.  763;  cp.  id.,  Sudits  m  Jmdaism,  pp.  296  ai|i|.) 
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S-  Oripa. — As  the  Sabbath  wal  ori^illU]l  1  Rligioui  [ml, 
tbc  queatioD  of  the  ongxn  oF  ibc  Sabbath  roolVd  iiadf  iato  an 
Inquiry  why  and  in  what  dnJe  a  festal  cycle  of  Kven  days  was 
first  (stablishccl.  In  C«l  ii.  1-3  and  in  Eiod.  u.  1 1  the  Sabbalh 
is  dedaied  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  csmpletion  of  the  work  at 
creation  in  six  days.  But  it  appears  certain  tliat  the  decalogue 
as  it  lay  beloce  the  Deuleronomiit  did  not  contain  any  aUusion 
to  the  creation  (lee  Decalocite),  and  it  ii  generally  bcheved  thai 
■his  reieience  was  added  by  the  same  poal-e^c  hand  that 

Cen.  ii.  4A  seq.  does  not  recognize  the  hexacmeron,  and  it  ii 
even  doubtful  whether  the  original  tlictcb  of  CeiL  L  diatribuled 

seven  days'  week  and  the  work  of  creation  is  now  generally 
recognized  as  secondary.'  fiut^  if  (he  week  as  a  religious  cycle 
is  older  than  the  idea  of  the  week  of  creation,  we  cannot  hope  to 
Bnd  more  than  probable  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath. 
Unless  the  Sabbath  was  already  an  institution  peculiarly  Jewish, 
it  could  not  have  served  as  a  mark  of  distinction  from  heathenism. 
This,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  in  its  origin  it 
WIS  specifically  Hebrew,  but  only  thai  it  had  acquired  distin- 
guishing features  of  a  marked  kind.  What  is  certain  is  that  the 
origin  of  the  Sabbath  must  be  sought  within  a  circle  that  used 
"re  again  we  must  distinguish 


:n  the  1 


suchar 


1  the  S3 


o  preside  over  its  hrsc  hour, 
re  is  a  long  step  between  the 


'lalti 


.e.tbei 
the  planet  which 

(logical  assignation 


ne  by  people  at  large.   Astrology 


id  there 
if  twenty-four  hoursamong  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
s  douhlful  from  eitant  remains  of  Assyrian  calendars  whether 
Ihe  aatrolo^cal  week  prevailed  in  civil  life  even  amang  the 
Babybniaos  and  Assyrians-  Tbey  did  not  dedicate  each  day 
in  turn  to  its  a&trologica]  planet]  and  it  is  therefore  precarious 
10  assume  that  the  Sabbath  was  in  its  origin  what  it  is  in  Ihe 
istrological  week,  the  day  sacred  to  Saturn,  and  that  itsol>sorvance 
s  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Hebrew  worship  of  that  planet-' 
The  week,  however,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in 
I  form  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  astrology  or  the  seven  planets, 

suggested  itseli  independently, 


d  for 


>Df  t> 


L  supply  at 


n  f;ici 


i"  (S.  R  ^w 


IE  the  Sabbalh  w 


in  and  lull  a" 
we  get  in  the  most  natutal  way  s  u 

'  Sec,  funber,  E,  SchOnr  in  Ziil.  /.  Nt 
I  -66.  For  Ihe  theological  diicuiHoiu  wh 
loutth  commandment  it  bindiiv  oq  Chri 

' "  The  week,  ended  by  Ibe  Sabbath, 
rnation,  not  the  'days'  of  creo'in"  1 
S<«iii  (1909),  p.  35).    At  the 
.ppropriittncM  in  associating  ■'• 

Vahwch  is  the  Creator  of  alli ..,  ... 

that  this  doctrine  was  a  mainsuy  oC  Jewiili  failh  In  thoae  very 
Joys  of  elite  which  gave  Mie  Sabbath  a  new  imponaoce  for  the 

'  If  the  day  is  divided  ialo  Iwenty-foar  hours  and  the  planets 
pTc^deinlumovereachhourof  the  week  Id  the  order  of  their  periodic 
limes  (Saturn.  Jupiter,  Mars,  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  Moon),  we  get 
the  order  of  diys  of  Ihe  week  wilh  which  we  an  familiar.  For,  if 
[he  Sun  presides  over  the  first  hour  of  Sunday,  and  therefor*  >■« 
3ver  the  eighth,  the  Gfteenlh  and  Ihe  twenly-seeond.  Venut  wil 
the  twcnty-ihird  hour,  Mereug'  the  twenty-fourth,  -'  -■■-  ' 


MoTiday.    Man.  ai 
Tundiy  (Din  Man 


erf  mm 


htSia.  w 


erthe  Ant  hour  of 


worship  of  Saturn  among  (h 


fifteen  days,  ot  wUch  the  week  otsevoi  n  dght  days  (detemuned 

by  half  moon)  is  the  half.  Thus  the  old  Hindus  chose  the  new 
and  the  full  moon  as  days  of  sacriGce;  the  eve  of  the  sacrifice 
was  called  si^flnuaJdfrd,  and  in  Buddhtaoi  the  same  word  {ifp^jdUd) 
baa  come  to  denote  a  Sabbath  observed  on  the  lull  moon,  on  the 
day  when  there  is  no  moon,  and  00  the  two  days  which  are 
eighth  from  the  full  and  the  new  moon  respectively,  with  fasting 
and  other  reli^ous  exercises-'  From  this  point  of  view  it  it 
most  signifoiDt  that  in  the  older  paru  ol  Ihe  Hebrew  Scripture* 
the  new  moon  and  the  Sabbath  tJt  almost  invariaUy  meotioEied 
together.* 

other  tneei  waiitiiiK  of  the  eoonzaion  o(  (acrificial  occa- 

''  'Mil  feast* — with  the  phases  tA  the  rnoon  among  Ihe 

the  Hanvnians  had  four  lacTificia]  days  in  every 
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imply- 


IS.  Tkl    Bah^iat 
parallel  to  the  Jeiriah  Sabbalica 

body  nor  put  on  gala  dress,  he  may  not  bring  sacrificea  nor  may  ^ 
king  ride  in  his  chariot,  be  is  not  to  hold  court  oar  may  the  priest 
seek  an  oracle  lor  him  in  the  sanctiun,  no  physician  may  liuad 
the  lick  iDon,  the  day  is  not  favnunble  for  involdng  curse*,  but 
-~  light  the  king  may  bring  his  «ft  inu  ihe  pcoeixe  oTMarduk  and 
tar.  Then  he  may  offer  sacrifice  so  that  hu  prayen  be  accepted." 
pended  aciiviiy,  but  it  wiO  be  noted 
'prescribed  In  place  of  the  forbidden 
ID  evidence  Is  fi»«h*-nmmD  rh>t  riu,  ««<• 
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The 


be  3rd,  7th  and  IHh  of  the  intercalary  mi 


h  of  Elul, 


'Childers,  Poli  Did.  p.  $3];  Kern,  jfaniuf  vf  Bi.iM!im,  p.  99, 
UoMApoito,  ii.  I.  1  (Eng.  trans.  1.  339,  ^[)- 

■  Both  wcie  days  of  cessation  from  buiiiHi  (Amoa  viii.  5),  and  vrn 
fitting  occasions  to  visit  a  prophet  (j  Kingi  Iv.  ji).  Tbey  naturally 
take  their  rise  among  an  agricultural  folk.  On  abstinence  from 
work  on  the  New  Moon  by  Jewish  women  of  the  pre*ent  lime.  lee 
M.'  Friedmann,  Jtw.  Quarl.  R».  Hi.  (it^i),  p.  711.  See  also  I. 
BentinEer.  £iuyc.  BiNia,  rtAt.  M"!  wq- 

'Tbeotbcn — amnling  to  the  Fitrul.  Jil).  ta— are  the  17th  and 


Ihe  2 


ee  Chwolsobn, 


"^See7urlher  jl^M^^n^oid.  5o»ii7^  l^M^m  AUn  T41I. 
(CotlingcD,  1905)]  ZiiL  ].  AUUiX,  Wiami.  1909,  pp.  81-1I). 
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SABBATION 


Potaibly  the  intocabry  month  mt  abnormal,  the  incidence  of 
obaervanoet  depending  not  on  the  day  oi  the  month  in  ordinary 
months  but  on  the  day  of  the  week  recVoned  consecutively  through 
the  year.  For  it  is  obvious  that  if  each  7th  day  during  the  year  wm 
observed  as  above,  it  would,  like  our  Sunday  or  a  Jewish  Sabbath, 
fall  on  a  di£fefent  day  of  the  month  in  different  months.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  shabaUum  and  nubaUum  are  from  the  same  root 
and  originally  denoted  much  the  same  thing— a  pause,  abstentbn, 
from  whatever  cause  or  for  ceremonial  purposes.  The  intercalary 
month  being  purely  arbitrary  may  exhibit  a  normal  arrangement, 
supposing  that  the  month  and  the  week  begin  together. 

liieie  are  traces  of  what  may  be  called  a  "  five-day  week,**  but 
also  some  traces  of  a  period  of  seven  days.  The  former  would  be  an 
exact  submultiple  of  the  50-day  month,  but  the  exact  relation  of  seven 
days  to  the  month  is  not  very  clear.  If  the  15th  always  was  full 
moon  day,  the  7th  would  coincide  well  with  halimoon,  but  the  a  1st 
and  38th  would  fall  away  considerably  from  the  moon's  phases. 
The  ugnificance  of  leven  throuf^hout  Babylonian  literature  is  very 
marked,  and  most  of  the  material  has  been  collected  by  J.  Hehn, 
SUbeiuaU  und  Sabbat  (1907).  It  is  quite  consiscent  with  the  evidence 
to  suppose  that  a  seven-day  week  iras  in  use  in  Babylonia,  but  each 
item  may  be  explained  differently,  and  a  definite  pro^  does  not  exist. 
The  enormous  number  of  dated  documents  has  induced  some  scholare 
to  attempt  a  sUtisdcal  resesuch  into  the  observance  of  the  7th,  14th, 
2 1  St.  38tn  and  X9th  days  of  the  months  as  Sabbaths.  Thu  has  not 
been  carried  out  with  sufficient  caution.  If  the  Sabbath  involved 
abstention  from  all  such  business  as  recorded  in  dated  documents 
and  always  fell  on  these  days,  then  the  7th.  &c.,  should  show  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  number  01  dated  documents.  This  appeanactually 
to  be  the  case  in  the  period  oi  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon  and  also 
in  the  7th  century  in  Assyria,  where  early  Babykmian  customs  were 
kept  up  conservatively.  In  other  cases  the  inclusion  of  documents 
relating  to  the  temple  business,  payments  of  tithes  and  other  dues, 
salaries  to  temple  officials,  and  such  ceremonies  as  marriages,  &c., 
whkh  may  have  demanded  the  presence  of  the  congregation  and 
were  at  least  partly  religious  in  nature,  have  been  allowed  to  com- 
plicate the  matter.  Suoi  business  as  did  not  profane  the  Sabbath 
according  to  Babylonian  ideas  cannot  be  quoted  aninst  their 
observance  of  their  Sabbath.    Further^  if  the  Sabbaths  fell  on  each 

?th  day  through  the  year,  any  indication  by  dated  documents  of  a 
ailing  off  in  the  number  of  transactions  on  the  7th  day  of  the 
month  must  obviously  be  completely  dispiuiscd.  As  most  <»  the 
records  appealed  to  are  from  temple  archives,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  babbath  days  would  show  an  increased  number  of  records. 
For  reasons  above  indicated  the  whole  subject  u  in  its  infancy. 
Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Penuteuchal  regulations  were 
universally  observed  in  Israel  from  Mosaic  times,  it  would  not 
preclude  a  certain  indebtedness  to  Babyk>nia  for  at  least  the  germ 
of  the  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  complete  indentity  of  regu- 
lations and  observance  in  Babylonia  and  Israel  at  one  period  need 
not  show  more  than  development  on  the  same  lines.  The  evidence 
of  Babylonian  observance  has  not  yet  been  exhaustively  considered. 
Its  most  suggestive  likenesses  are  indicated  above,  but  further 
evidence  may  render  the  similarity  less  striking  when  the  meaning 
of  it  ia  more  fully  undentood.  (C.  H.  W.  J.}1 

7.  Sabbatical  Feor.^The  Jews  under  the  second  temple 
observed  every  seventh  year  as  a  Sabbath  according  to  the 
(post-exilic)  law  of  Lev.  zxv.  x-7.  It  was  a  year  in  which  all 
agriculture  was  remitted,  in  which  the  fields  lay  unsown  and 
the  vines  grew  unpruned,  only  the  spontaneous  yield  of  the 
land  might  be  gathered.  That  this  law  was  not  observed  before 
the  captivity  we  learn  from  Lev.  zzvi.  34  seq.  (cp.  a  Chron. 
zzzvi.  2x);  indeed,  so  long  as  the -Hebrews  were  an  agricidtural 
peoplej  in  a  \ajid  often  ravaged  by  severe  famines,  the  law  of 
the  Sabbatical  year  ooiUd  not  have  been  observed.  Even  in 
later  times  it  was  occasionally  productive  of  great  distress 
(i  Mac.  vi.  49,  s$'t  Jo8-  ^^-  «v.  16,  2).  In  the  older  legislation, 
however,  we  already  meet  with  a  seven  years*  period  in  more 
than  one  connexion.'  The  release  of  a  Hebrew  servant  after  six 
years'  labour  (Exod.  xxi.  a  seq.;  Deut.  xv.  xa^  seq.)  has  only  a 
remote  analogy  to  the  Sabbatical  year.  But  in  Exod.  xxiii.  xo 
seq.  it  is  prescribed  that  the  crop  of  every  seventh  year  shall 
be  left  for  the  poor,  and  after  them  for  the  beasts.  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  later  law  is  that  the  seventh  year  is  not  called 
A  Sabbath,  and  that  there  is  no  indication  that  all  land  was  to 
lie  fallow  on  the  same  year.  In  this  form  a  law  prescribing  one 
year's  fallow  in  seven  may  have  been  andently  observed,  but 
it  scarcely  originated  from  the  analogy  of  a  seventh  day  of  rest. 
It  is  extended  in  v  xi  to  the  vineyard  and  the  olive  oil,  but  here 
the  culture  necessary  to  keep  the  vines  and  olive  trees  in  order 
is  not  forbidden;  the  precept  is  only  that  the  produce  is  to  be 
left  to  the  poor,  .la  Deuteronomy^^his  Jaw  is  not  repeated, 


but  A  fixed  seven  years'  period  is  ofdtined  for  tlw  benefit  cl 

poor  debtors,  apparently  in  the  sense  that  In  the  seventh  year 

no  interest  is  to  be  exacted  by  the  creditor  from  a  Hefaccv,  or 

that  no  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  against  the  debtor  in  that 

year  (Deut.  xv.  x  seq.).    See  the  discussion  by  Driver,  ImttnuL 

Crii.  Comm,,  ad,  ioc.,  and  the  commentaries  on  Ncfa.  v.  n. 

LiTBRATunE. — In  adcfition  to  the  refeienoes  already  made,  seethe 
articles  in  Ency.  Bib.  and  Hastings'  Diet  Bible  (with  references): 
Fr.  Bohn,  Sabbat  im  AUen  TestatiuMt  n.  altjiditeh  rtlig.  Abtrffnuben 
(Gtttersloh,  190^:  an  interesting  Use  of  unlucky  dayv  from  an  old 
Egyptian  calencUir  on  p.  57  seq.):  and  for  post-Biblical  literature. 
F.  Weber's  Judischt  JTuologit  (Index),  by  Frana  Defitnch  aad 
Schnedermann  (1897).  (W.  R.  S.;  S.  A.  C) 

SABBATIOlf,  or  Sambatyon,  a  nver  (real  or  imaginary) 
in  Media — named  in  some  old  authorities  (Palestinian  Talmud, 
and  Midrash  Gen.  Rabba,  Ixxiii.) — the  site  of  the  exile  of  the  Tea 
Tribes.  But  Josephus  {War,  vii.  v.  1)  has  this  curious  passage, 
from  which,  no  doubt,  nany  of  the  subsequent  legends  wen 
derived: —  • 

"  Now  Titus  Caesar  tarried  some  time  at  Bcrytua  (Bcirflt)  aoid 
then  removed  thence  and  gave  magnificeBt  shows  in  all  the  citin  of 
Syria  through  which  he  went,  and  exhibited  the  captive  Jews  as 
proof  of  the  destruction  of  that  nation.  He  saw  on  his  march  a  ri\er 
(identified  by  ^  C.  W.  Wilson  with  *  the  stream  running  from  the 
intermittent  spring  FauwHr  ed-Dtir  in  the  Lebanon  ')  of  soch  a 
nature  as  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  history.  It  runs  Letuma 
Arcaea  ('Arka),  which  is  part  of  Agrippa's  kingdom,  and  Rapharaea 
(Rafanlveh,  at  north  end  of  the  Lebanon),  and  has  aomrthing  very 
wonderful  and  peculiar  in  it.  For  when  it  -runsj  its  inirrent  is  strmg. 
and  has  plenty  of  water;  after  which  its  springs  fail  for  six  days 
together,  and  leave  its  channel  dry.  as  any  one  may  aee.  After  this 
it  runs  on  the  seventh  day  as  it  did  before,  ami  as  though  it  ksd 
undergone  no  change  at  all.  and  it  has  been  observed  to  keep  this 
order  perpetually  and  exactly:  wJunce  Ikey  call  it  tke  Sabbatic  rncr, 
so  naming  it  from  the  sacred  Sabbath  of  the  Jews.** 

Whiston,  in  his  notes  to  Josephus,  already  points  out  that 
Pliny  describes  the  same  river  {Hist.  Nat.  xzxL  1 1),  but  accord- 
ing to  his  account  the  river  ran  for  six  days  and  rested  on  the 
seventh.  This  is  the  favourite  form  of  the  legend,  for  thou^  there 
are  intermittent  streams  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  none  has  yet 
been  found  to  correspond  to  the  fixed  regularity  posited  in  the 
tradition.  Various  medieval  travellers  reported  such  rivers, 
e.g,  Petahiah  of  Regensbuig,  who  states  that  sudi  a  stream 
may  be  found  near  Jabneh,  but  his  assertion  is  unfounded. 
Msdiommedans  still  assert  that  Josephus's  statement  is  tme  of 
the  Nahr-al-Arus  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  locates  his 
Sabbatic  river,  but  modem  travellers  report  that  this  stream 
runs  every  third  day.  Such  facts  would,  however,  be  suffident 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  legend.  The  accounts  of  Josephus 
and  Pliny  do  not  assert  that  the  intermittence  of  the  cuxTrat 
had  any  connexion  with  Saturday.  Aqiba  (q.v.)  in  the  cariy 
part  of  the  and  century  aj>.,. however,  assumes  this  conncxko 
{Sanhedrin  65  6),  and  a  confusion  between  the  Sambatyon  of 
the  Lost  Tribes  and  the  Sabbatical  river  of  Syria  be^ns  to 
manifest  itself.  It  is  owing  to  the  narrative  of  Eldad  the  Danitc 
{q.v.)  that  the  Sambatyon  river  rose  into  wide  fame  in  the  9th 
century.  His  diary  became  the  Arabian  Nights  not  onfy  of  the 
Jews  but  also  of  many  medieval  Christians  and  Moslems.  Eldad 
describes  the  Children  of  Moses,  a  powerful  and  Utopian  net, 
whose  territory  is  surrounded  by  a  wonderful  river.  Be  descrihcs 
it  in  these  terms.' — 

"  The  river  Sambatyon  is  300  yds.  broad,  about  as  far  as  a  bow> 
shot.  It  is  fuU  of  sand  and  stones,  but  without  water;  the  aane* 
make  a  great  noise  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  aad  a  stormy  wisd. 
so  that  in  the  night  the  lUMse  is  heard  at  a  distance  of  half  a  day's 
journey.  There  are  sources  of  water  which  <»llcct  thcmsdvcs'in 
one  pool,^  out  of  which  they  water  the  fields.  There  are  &^  ia  h. 
and  all  lands  of  clean  birds  fly  round  it.  And  this  river  of  stone  sod 
sand  rolls  during  the  six  working  days  and  rests  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  begins,  nre  surrounds  the  river,  and  the  fiaacs 
remain  until  the  next  evenii^,  when  the  Sabbath  ends.** 

NSldeke  {Beitrdge  Mur  GesMchte  des  Alexanderromans^  48)  has 
shown  that  the  Sambatyon  appears  in  one  version  of  the  Al^acder 
Legend.  Kaswini,  the  author  of  the  Arab  Cosmwg^apky^  abo 
refers  to  the  Sambatyon.  So  does  Prester  John  in  bis  letter 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Frederick;  In  his  account  it  is  the 
violence  of  the  current  of  sand  and  stone  that  prevents  the 
Lost  Tribes  from  reuniting..^  It  is  uaneccaaaiy  to  «^«"»m*nM 
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the  various  embellisbments  of  the  legend;  in  one  version  the 
river  attains  a  width  of  17  m.  and  throws  stones  as  high  as  a 
house.  But  there  are  no  stones  on  Saturday;  it  then  resembles 
a  lake  of  snow-white  sand.  Menasseh  ben  Israel  (9.9.) » who  gave 
vog:ne  to  this  latter  stoty  in  his  Hope  of  Israd,  adds  the  detail 
that  if  sand  from  Sambatyon  be  kept  in  a  bottle  it  agitates 
itself  during  six  days  but  remains  still  on  the  Saturday. 

The  site  of  the  Sambatyon  varies  considerably  in  the  different 
narratives.  Media,  Ethiopia,  Persia,  India,  the  Caspian  district, 
— all  these  are  suggested.  Reggio  identified  the  river  with  the 
Euphrates,  FOnn  with  the  Zeb  in  Adiabene.  But  as  Neubauer 
remarks: "  It  would  be  lost  time  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
identification  of  this  stream." 

See  Neubauer,  "  Where  are  the  Ten  Tribes?  **  in  Jevish  QuarUrJy 
fteview,  voL  L  passim;  M.  Seligaohn  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia^  x.  681. 

(I.  A.) 

SABBIONETAi  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  In  the  province 
of  Mantua,  from  which  it  is  ao  m.  S.W.  by  steam  tramway,  not 
far  from  the  N.  bank  of  the  Po,  59  ft.  fdx>ve  sea-leveL  Pop. 
(1901)  183s  (town);  70x6  (commune).  Its  period  of  prosperity 
was  under  Vespaaiano  Gonzaga  (d.  1591),  who  was  its  duke; 
by  him  it  was  transformed  intoarsmaU  '' Residenzstadt."  It 
was  well  fortified  and  built,  and  from  this  period  date  the  ducal 
palace  (now  the  Munidpio),  the  theatre  designed  by  Scomozzi, 
&c.  The  church  and  the  summer  palace  contain  frescoes  by 
the  Campi  of  Cremona.^ Here  in  2567  a  Hebrew  printing-press 
was  set  up. 

'  SABELLIC/  the  name  originally  given  by  Mommsen  in  his 
Unieritalische  DiaUkte  to  the  pre-Roman  dialects  of  Centra] 
Italy  which  was  neither  Oscan  nor  Umbrian.  The  progress 
of  study  has,  however,  grouped  them  under  more  specific  names, 
such  as  the  "North  Oscan"  group  (see  Paeugni)  and  the 
"  Latinian  "  group  (see  Latin  Language),  and  the  only  content 
now  left  for  the  term  Sabellic consists  of  a  group  of  8  or  9  inscrip- 
tions to  which  it  certainly  cannot  be  applied  with  truth.  They 
are  probably,  if  not  certainly,  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  in 
existence  on  Italian  soiL  Since  they  were  all  found  on  a  strip 
of  the  eastern  coast  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus 
on  the  south  to  Pesaro  on  the  north,  it  is  probably  best  to  call 
them  simply  "  East  Italic  "  or  "  Adriatic." 

Not  even  the  transcription  of  their  alphabet  has  reached  the 
stage  of  certainty,  for  even  in  this  small  number  of  inscriptions 
the  alphabet  seems  to  vary.  \  The  chief  doubt  is  about  the  value 
of  y  and  V  (or  A  and  A)  which  appear  beside  the  symbol  A 
on  the  same  inscriptions;  and  of  the  dots  in  the  middle  of  the 
line  which  are  certainly  not  interpuncts.  They  may  conceivably 
have  some  connexion  with  the  dots  in  Venetic  inscriptions, 
which  R.  S.  Conway  has  endeavoured  to  explain  (see  Veneti). 
The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  group  of  inscriptions 
is  that  the  direction  of  the  writing  in  alternate  lines  is  not  merely 
reversed  but  inverted  ("  serpentine  boustrophedon  "  as  on  the 
Etruscan  stele  of  Capua  of  the  5th  century  B.C.)  (see  Etkuria: 
Language).  Thus  if  the  first  line  consisted  of  the  letters  ABC. 
in  that  order,  the  next  would  be  J3Q,  i.e,  with  each  letter 
turned  so  as  to  face  the  left,  and  with  its  head  downwards. 
This  arrangement  appears  in  some  of  the.  Venetic  inscriptions 
also.  The  longest  of  the  inscriptions  is  that  from  Grccchio, 
now  preserved  in  the  Naples  Museum.  The  probabiUty  is  that 
this  and  all  the  rest  were  epitaphs,  but  a  translation  is  as 
yet  out  of  the  question.  The  stone  from  Castrignano  gives  us 
certain  forms  which  seem  to  be  recognizable  as  Indo-European, 
namely  paterefo,  materefOf  though  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the 
symbol |>4,  which  is  here  represented  by/,  really  has  that  value. 

Pauli's  conjecture  that  these  inscriptions  probably  represented 
the  language  of  some  settlers  from  Ulyria  has  h'ttle  support 
except  that  of  some  coincidences  in  tribal  and  local  names  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Adriatic  (e.g,  "  Truentum,  quod  solum 
Liburnorum  in  Italia  relicuum  est"  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  iiL  no), 
•^ntum  being  a  frequent  Illyrian  ending,  and  Lihumi  an  Illyrian 
tribe),  though  it  is  a  priori  likely  enough. 

For  the  authorities  for  the  alphabets  and  the  text  of  the  intcrip- 
tbns  as  known  down  to  1897,  we  R.  S.  Conway's  lUUic  Dialects 

^  For  the  Sabellian  tribes^  see  Sabihb. 


(Cambridge.  1897).  ii.  528;  am!  nothing  has  yet*  (1908)  been  added 
to  what  was  written  about  the  alphabeu  by  Kari  Pauli  {AUital.  Stud. 
iiL,  "  Die  Veneter,"  Leipzig,  18^1.  pp.  aao  seq.  and  p.  433).  Some 
plausible  (but  wholly  uncertain)  conjectures  by  W.  Ueecke  as 
to  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  inacriptioas  may  be  sought  in  the 
appendix  to  Zvetaiefl's  Insert.  Italiae  inferioris  dialecticae;  and 
since  1897  a  further  inscription  of  this  claas  has  been  found  at 
Belmonte  Piceno,  which  u  preserved  in  the  museum  at.  Bologna 
and  reported  by  Brizio  in  NottM.  degli  scaoi,  1903,  p.  104. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  a  much  longer  and  far  more  legible 
inscription  from  Novilara  (now  in  the  musetmi  at  Pesaro— 
a  cast  of  it  is  at  Bologna)  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Sabellic,  whose 
first  two  words  are  mimnis  crA/,  is  perhaps  more  probably  to 
be  regarded  as  containing  some  variety  of  Etrusofn,  though 
its  character  is  far  from  certain.  Its  alphabet  closely  resembles 
Etruscan  of  the  4th  century  b.c  It  is  a  very  interesting  monu- 
ment both  for  its  own  sake,  since  it  is  sculptured  as  well  as  inscribed 
(there  is  one — or  more — shunting  or  pastoral  scene  on  the  back), 
and  because  the  archaeological  stratum  (late  Bronze  period) 
of  the  cemetery  horn  which  it  is  believed  to  have  come  is  clearly 

marked. 

With  a  companion  fragment  It  is  fully  described  -by  Briao  in 
Menununti  antuhi,  v.  (1805),  and  it  has  also  been  discussed  by  EUa 
Lattes  in  Hermes  (xxxL  465  and  xliiL  32).  (R.  S.  C.) 

SABBLUUS  (fl.  330),  early  Christian  presbyter  and  theologian, 
was  of  Libyan  origin,  and  came  from  the  Pentapolis  to  Rome 
early  in  the  3rd  century.  To  understand  his  position  a  brief 
review  of  the  Christian  thought  of  the  time  is  necessary.  Even 
after  the  elimination  of  Gnosticism  the  church  remained  without 
any  uniform  Christology;  the  Trinitarians  and  the  Unitarians 
continued  to  confront  each  other,  the  latter  at  the  begmning  of 
the  3rd  century  still  forming  the  large  majority.  These  in  turn 
split  into  two  principal  groups — the  Adoptianists  and  the 
Modalists — the  former  holding  Christ  to  be  the  man  chosen  of 
God,  on  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  rested  in  a  quite  unique  sense, 
and  who  after  toil  and  suffering,  through  His  oneness  of  will  with 
God,  became  divine,  the  latter  maintaining  Christ  to  be  a 
manifestation  of  God  Himself.  Both  groups  had  their  scientific 
theologians  who  sought  to  vindicate  their  characteristic  doctrines, 
the  Adoptianist  divines  holding  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
and  the  Modalists  by  that  of  the  Stoics;  while  the  Trinitarians 
(TertuUian,  Hippolytus,  Origen,  Novatian),  on  the  other  hand, 
appealed  to  Plato. 

In  Rome  Modalism  was  the  doctrine  which  prevailed  from 
Victor  to  Calixtus  or  Callistus  (c.  190-220).  The  bishops  just 
named  protected  within  the  dty  the  schoob  of  Epigonus  and 
Cleomenes,  where  it  was  taught  that  the  Son  is  identical  with 
the  Father.  But  the  presbyter  Hippolytus  was  successful  in 
convincing  the  leaders  of  that  church  that  the  Modalistic  doctrine 
taken  in  its  strictness  was  contrary  to  Scripture.  Calixtus  saw 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  friends  and  setting 
up  a  mediating  formula  designed  to  harmonize  the  Trinitarian 
and  the  Modalistic  positions.  But,  while  excommunicating 
the  strict  Unitarians  (Monarchians),  he  also  took  the  same  course 
with  Hippolytus  and  his  followers,  declaring  their  teaching  to 
be  ditheism.  The  mediation  formula,  however,  proposed  by 
Calixtus  became  the  bridge  by  which,  in  the  course  of  the  decades 
immediately  following,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  made  its  way 
into  the  Roman  Church.  In  the  year  250,  when  the  Roman 
presbyter  Novatian  wrote  his  book  De  Trinitate,  the  doctrine  of 
Hippolytus,  once  discredited  as  ditheism,  had  already  become 
official  there.  At  the  same  time  Rome  and  most  of  the  other 
churches  of  the  West  still  retained  a  certain  leaning  towards 
Modalistic  monarchianism.  This  appears,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  use  of  expressions  having  a  Modalistic  ring  about  them — see 
especially  the  poems  of  Commodian,  written  about  the  time  of 
Valerian— and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father  and  is  a  creature 
(witness  the  controversy  between  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  and 
Dionysius  of  Rome),  as  well  as  hi  the  readiness  of  the  West  to 
accept  the  formula  of  Athanasius,  that  the  Father  and  the  Son 
are  one  and  the  same  in  substance  (6^0960101). 

The  strict  Modalists,  whom  Calixtus  had  excoramtmicated 
along  with  their  most  zealous  opponent  Hippolytus,  were  kd 
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by  Sabellius.  His  party  continued  to  subsist  in  Rome  for  a 
considerable  time  afterwards/  and  withstood  Calixtus  as  an 
unscrupulous  apostate.  In  the  West,  however,  the  influence  of 
Sabellius  seems  never  to  have  been  important;  in  the  East,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  his  doctrine 
found  much  acceptance,  first  in  the  Pentapolis  and  afterwards 
in  other  provinces.*  It  was  violently  controverted  by  the 
bishops,  notably  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  the  develop- 
ment in  the  E^t  of  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
after  Origen  (from  a6o  to  320)  was  very  powerfully  influenced 
by  the  opposition  to  SabeUianism.  Thus,  for  example,  at  the 
great  synod  held  in  Antioch  in  268  the  word  hftooUtos  was 
rejected,  as  seeming  to  favour  Unitarianism..  The  Sabellian 
doctrine  itself,  however,  during  the  decades  above  mentioned 
underwent  many  changes  in  the  East  and  received  a  philosophical 
dress.  In  the  4th  century  this  and  the  allied  doctrine  of  Marcellus 
of  Ancyra  were  frequently  confoimded,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difllcult  to  arrive  at  a  clear  account  of  it  in  its  genuine  form. 
Sabellianism,  in  fact,  became  a  collective  name  for  all  those 
Unitarian  doctrines  in  which  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  was 
acknowledged.  The  teaching  of  Sabellius  himself  was  very 
closely  allied  to  the  older  Modalism  ("  Patripassianism  ")  of 
Noetus  and  Praxeas,  but  was  distinguished  from  it  by  its  more 
careful  theological  elaboration  and  by  the  account  it  took 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  central  proposition  wks  to  the  effect 
that  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  the  same  person,  three 
names  thus  being  attached  to  one  and  the  same  being.  What 
weighed  most  with  Sabellius  was  the  monotheistic  interest.  The 
One  Being  was  also  named  by  him  vUnriiTtap — an  expression 
purposely  chosen  to  obviate  ambiguity.  To  explain  how  one 
and  the  same  being  could  have  various  forms  of  manifestation, 
be  pointed  to  the  tripuirtite  nature  of  man  (body,  soul,  spirit), 
and  to  the  sun,  which  manifests  itself  as  a  heavenly  body,  as  a 
source  of  light  and  also  as  a  source  of  warmth.  He  further 
maintained  that  God  is  not  at  one  and  the  same  time  Father,  Son 
and  Spirit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  active  in  three  appar- 
ently consecutive  manifestations  or  energies — first  in  the 
vplxxtaww  of  the  Father  as  Creator  and  Lawgiver,  then  in  the 
TpbtjiOKfiv  of  the  Son  as  Redeemer,  and  lastly  in  the  ttpkataKnw 
of  the  Spirit  as  the  Giver  of  Life.  It  is  by  this  doctrine  of  the 
succession  of  the  rpbaunn,  that  Sabellius  is  distinguished  from 
the  older  Modalists.  In  particular  it  is  significant,  in  conjunction 
with  the 'reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  Sabellius  regards  the 
Father  also  as  merely  a  form  of  manifestation  of  the  one  God — 
in  other  words,  has  formally  put  Him  in  a  position  of  complete 
equality  with  the  other  Persons.  This  view  prepares  the  way 
for  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Sabellius  himself  appears 
to  have  made  use  of  Stoical  formulas  (irXar6i«<r9at,<n;(TriXXe9tfiu), 
but  he  chiefly  relied  upon  Scripture,  especiaUy  such  passages  as 
Deut.  vi.  4;  Exod.  xx.  3;  Isa.  xliv.  6;  John  x.  38.  Of  his  later 
history  nothing  is  known;  his  followers  died  out  in  the  course  of 
the  4th  century. 

The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Sabellianism  are  Hippolytus 
(PAt/ox.  bk.  ix.)i  Epiphanius  (/fa«r.  Ixii.)  and  Dionys.  ^lex.  \Epp.)\ 
also  various  passages  in  Athanasius  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  4th 
century.    For  moaern  discussions  of  the  subject  see  Schleiermacher 


Herzog- 
Haiick,  ReaUncyk.  jAr  prot.  Theol.  und  Kirche,  xiii.  303).    (A.  Ha.) 

$ABIANS.    The  §ibians  (af-Sdbi'Un)  who  are  first  mentioned 

in  the  Koran  (ii.  59,  v.  73,  xxii.  17)  were  a  semi-Christian  sect  of 

Babylonia,  the  Elkesaites,  closely  resembling  the  Mandaeans  or 

so-called  "  Christians  of  St  John  the  Baptist,"  but  not  identical 

with  them.    Their  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Aramaic 

X3X,  a  dialectical  form  of  y»,  and  signifies  "  those  who  wash 

themselves  ";  the  term  al-mugktasUa,  which  is  sometimes  applied 

to  them  by  Arab  writers,  has  the  same  meaning,  and  they  were 

also  known  as  "^tupofiearrunaJ,.   How  Mahomet  understood  the 

*  In  the  1 8th  century  there  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  catacombs 
of  Rome  an  inscription  containing  the  words  "  qui  et  Fih'us  dtceriset 
Pater  inveniris."    This  can  only  have  come  from  a  Sabellian.     / 

•  Whether  Sabellius  himself  ever  visited  the  East  is  unknown. 


term  "  §&bians  "  is  uncertainTbut  he  motions  tbcoi  together 
with  the  Jews  and  Christians.  The  older  Mahommcdan  theo- 
logians were  agreed  that  they  possessed  a  written  rcvelatioo  and 
were  entitled  accordingly  to  enjoy  a  toleration  not  granted  to 
mere  heathen.  Curiously  enough,  the  name  "  §&bian  "  was  used 
by  theMeccanidolaters  to  denote  Mahomet  himself  andhisMoslem 
converts,  apparently  on  account  of  the  irequent  ccrenunial 
ablutions  which  formed  a  striking  feature  of  the  new  rcHgitHL 
From  these  true  §abians.  the  pseudo-^ibians  of  ^^airln 
iCarrhae)  in  Mesopotamia  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Li 
A.D.  830  the  Caliph  Ma'mQn,  while  marching  against  the  Byzan- 
tines, received  a  deputaUon  of  the  inhabitants  of  Qarrin. 
Astonished  by  the  sight  of  their  long  hair  and  extraoidinaiy 
costume,  he.  inquired  what  religion  they  professed,  and  getting 
no  satisfactory  answer  threatened  to  exterminate  them,  uiJeas 
by  the  time  of  his  return  from  the  war  they  should  have  embraced 
either  Islam  or  one  of  the  creeds  tolerated  in  the  Koran.  Con- 
sequently, acting  on  the  advice  of  a  Mahommedan  jurist,  the 
Qarr&nians  declared  themselves  to  be  "  §ibians/'  »  name  wiuch' 
shielded  them  from  persecution  in  virtue  of  its  Koranic  authority 
and  was  so  vague  that  it  enabled  them  to  maintain  their  anocnt 
beliefs  undisturbed.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  natiue 
of  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  which  they  sought  to  mask. 
Since  the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great  Qarr&n  had  been  a 
famous,  centre  of  pagan  and  Hellenistic  culture;  its  people  were 
Syrian  heathens,  star-worshippers  versed  in  astrology  aacj 
magic.  In  their  temples  the  planetary  powns  were  propitiated 
by  blood-offerings,  and  it  is  probable  that  human  victims  were 
occasionally  sacrificed  even  as  late  as  the  9th  century  of  our  era. 
The  more  enlightened  Qarrfinians,  however,  adopted  a  religi€«s 
philosophy  strongly  tinged  with  Neoplatonic  and  Christian 
elements.  They  produced  a  brilliant  successicMi  of  eminent 
scholars  and  scientists  who  transmitted  to  the  Mosiems  the 
results  of  Babylonian  civilization  and  Greek  learning,  and  their 
influence  at  the  court  of  Baghdad  secured  more  or  less  tokratkn 
for  §&bianism,  although  in  the  reign  of  Hartln  al-RashId  tl» 
Qarrftnians  had  already  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  fund  by 
means  of  which  the  conscientious  scruples  of  Moslem  oflkiak 
might  be  overcome.  Accounts  of  these  false  ^Hiaw*  reached 
the  West  through  Maimom'dcs,  and  then  through  AralMC  sources, 
long  before  it  was  understood  that  the  name  in  this  applicaiioa 
was  only  a  disguise.  Hence  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed  in 
all  European  accounts  of  them  till  Chwolsohn  published  in  1856 
his  Ssabier  und  der  SsahismuSt  in  which  the  authorities  for  the 
history  and  belief  of  the  Qa^&nians  in  the  middle  ages  are 
collected  and  discussed. 

See  also  "  Nouveaux  documents  pour  T^ude  de  la  refigton  dcs 
Harraniens,"  by  Dozy  and  De  Goeje,  m  the  i4cfes  cl  the  axth  Oricstal 
congress,  ii.  281  f.  (Leiden,  1885).  (R.  A.  N.) 

SABICU  WOOD  is  the  produce  of  a  large  leguminous  tree, 
Lysiloma  Sabicu,  a  native  of  Cuba.  The  wood  has  a  rich  maho- 
gany colour;  it  is  exceedingly  heavy,  hard  and  durable,  and 
therefore  most  valuable  for  shipbuilding.  Sabicu,  on  account  of 
its  durability,  was  selected  for  the  stairs  of  the  Great  Exhibitic^ 
(London)  of  1851,  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  traf^c 
which  passed  over  them,  the  wood  at  the  end  was  fooad  to  be 
little  affected  by  wear. 

SABINE,  SIR  EDWARD  (1788-1883),  English  astronomer  and 
geodesist,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  X4th  of  October  17SS.  a 
scion  of  a  family  said  to  be  of  Italian  origin.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  amd  obtair«ed  a 
commission  in  the  royal  artillery  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  attaini&g 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  x 859.  His  only  experience  of  varCare 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie  (Canada)  ini8i4.  la 
early  life  he  devoted  himself  to  astronomy  and  physical  geo- 
graphy, and  in  consequence  he  was  appointed  astronomer  to 
various  expeditions,  among  others  that  of  Sir  J.  Ross  (iSiS) 
in  search  of  the  North-West  Passage,  and  that  of  Sir  £.  Parrr 
soon  afterwards.  Later,  he  spent  long  periods  on  the  inter- 
tropical coasts  of  Africa  and  America,  and  again  amonir  tic 
snows  of  Spitsbergen.  He  was  associated  with  Henry  WiUixs^ 
Chisholm  and  others  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  ai 
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:  DtndirdUlDK  vdShU  *Dd  nMUUits.  Sabioe 
cm  (1S61-1S11)  pnsideni  of  the  Royal  Society, 
K.CJI.  in  1869.    He  died  at  East  Sheen,  Suirey, 
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of  Bnlish  t< 


le  globe 


lioa  and  diacusaion  of  (he  ob&ervatloria.  While  the  majoiity  of 
his  rescarchei  bear  OQ  one  or  other  of  the  tub  ject»  Jtiat  mentioned, 
Dllicn  deal  with  such  widely  different  lopiaai  Ihe  biidaof  Gceen- 

ment  of  heighls,  aira  of  meridian,  glader  tmuport  of  rodu,  the 
volcanoes  of   the  Hawaiian  lalandt,   and  various  points  of 

lABlHI,  an  ascienl  tribe  of  Italy,  which  wai  more  closely  in 

any  other  Italic  people.  They  dwelt  in  the  mountainous  country 
ta»  ol  the  Tiber,  and  north  of  the  dialricti  inhabited  by  the 
Latins  and  the  Aequlana  in  the  heart  of  the  Central  Apennines. 
Their  boundary,  between  the  southern  portion  of  the  Umbrianl 

pro1>ably  not  very  closely  determined.  Tie  traditions  conaect 
them  closely  with  the  beginnlnc  of  Rome,  and  with  a 
large  nunbet  of  ill  early  inttiiutions,  such  ai  the  norahip  oF 
Jupiter,  Man  and  Quirioua,  and  the  paltidaa  [arm  oI  nuniage 

Of  their  language  as  distinct  fram  that  of  the  Latini  no 
■  '  ■  11  lurviyed,  bu  '  ' 


chfon 


(Ojbnu.Lal.*. 


>i;-[Oe» 


M,  Lai.  Ol 


(3)  nouensiiej,  Lat.  mnuniides  {"  gods  of  the  nine  scats");  (4) 
the  river  name  Farjanu,  betide  pure  Lai.  Faberii  (Senriui,  ad 
An.  vii.  71;):  and  (;)  the  traditional  name  of  the  Sabine  king, 
Kama  Pampiliai  (contrasted  with  Lat.  QuinclUiia),  indicate 
dearly  certain  peculiarities  in  Sabine  phonology;  namely,  (i) 
the  representation  of  the  Indo-European  palatal  aspirate  tk  by 
(  instead  of  Lat.  k\  (9)  the  retention  of  i  between  vowels;  Ij) 
the  (bange  ol  medial  and  Initial  i(  to  I;  («]  the  retention  o(  medial 
f  nhich  became  in  Latin  &  or  d;  and  (j)  the  change  of  Ind.-Eur. 
J  to  p.  Not  leu  clear  is  the  well  aliened  tradition  ('.{.  Paul 
tx  Fea.  J17  M.)  that  the  Sahines  were  the  parent  stock  of  the 
Samnitea,  and  this  is  directly  confirmed  by  the  name  which  the 
Samniles  apparently  used  for  themselves,  which,  with  a  Latinized 
ending,  would  be  Safiai  (tee  SaUNITES  and  the  other  articles 
Ibere  cited,  dealing  with  the  minor  Samnile  tribes). 

It  is  one  ol  the  most  importaot  problems  in  ancient  history 
to  determine  whet  was  the  ethnological  lelalion  ol  these  tribes, 
whom  we  may  call  "  Saline,"  to  the  people  ol  Rome  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  earlier  itratum  or  strata  ol  population  in  Italy  on 
the  other.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  group  of  questions 
in  recent  yean  both  from  linguistic  and  from  archaeological 
(ources-  For  the  historical  and  archaeologicaUevidence  which 
connects  (he  Sabines  with  the  patricians  of  Rome,  see  RoKE. 

»nveniently  dealt  with  here.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
question  to  be  asked  is  what  language  did  Ibe  Safines  q>eak? 
H'asil  most  nearly  akin  toLatinor  toOscanor  again  toUmbrian 
and  Volscian? 

A  single  motiuineDt  ol  5th-  or  4tb-century  Safine  wouLJ  be  of 
iniquc  value;  but  In  the  absence  ol  any  such  direct  evidence 
we  are  thrown  back  on  a  few  cardinal  lacu;  !■)  Fatus,  though  he 
;anIinuiUy  dies  the  Liniim  Own  never  spoke  of  Lintua  Sabina, 
but  simply  of  Sabini,  and  the  same  is  practically  Irue  of  Varjo, 
who  never  lelers  to  Ihe  language  of  the  Sahines  as  a  living 
Ipeech,  though  he  doej  imply  (v.  66  and  74)  that  the  dialect  used 
in  the  diattict  diflercd  somewhat  from  urban  Latin.  Tlic  speech 
therefore  of  the  Sabines  by  Varro's  time  bad  become  too  Latiniud 
W  give  u)  more  than  scanty  indicatiou  of  wbal  it  bad  Oncx  been. 


[1)  The  langnige  of  Ibe  Samnfta  nu  that  which  we  now  call 
Oscan  (see  Osca  Lingua).  (3)  The  evidence  ol  the  glosses  and 
place'nsmea  already  referred  to  confirms  tradiLion  by  the 
resemblance  which  they  show  to  the  phonological  characleiislica 
of  Oscan.  On  the  olher  band  there  are  two  or  three  forms  called 
Sabine  by  Latin  writers  which  do  appear  to  show  the  sound  f 
unchanged,  especially  the  name  ol  the  Sabine  god  Quiniiur, 
which  seems  to  be  si  least  indirectly  connected  with  the  name  of 
Ihe  Sabine  town  Curu.  We  do  not,  however,  know  that  Iheinilial 
sound  ol  this  word  was  originally  a  Velar  ;,  and  Professor  Ridge- 
way  ("  Who  were  Ihe  Romans,"  London,  1908,  in  Praetdints  ej 
Ike  Briliik  Acadtmy,  lii.  ig)  tightly  lays  some  stress  on  Ihe 
fan  thai  the  name  in  Greek  form  I*  limply  %up!m  (not  mfim: 
whereas  Lat.  QuMiu  is  regularly  tianicribed  abmi),  and 
suggest!  that  the  initial  sound  may  have  been  aligbtly  modified 
ao  as  to  correspond  with  the  pure  Latin  word  iparita  (spearmen). 
In  one  or  two  other  examples  of  an  apparent  q  in  Sifine  names 
or  gloases  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  sound  was  orlgliially 
a  pure  palatal  lollowed  by  a  auffixal  u  (e.j.  laqua,  "desert  places," 
probably  lor  *teri-c-iia,  cf,  fai-c-aa,  and  Creek  n^a.(M»>,  Lat. 
terra,  "  dry  land,"  from  ttrid^r  ao  that  they  would  in  fact  offer  no 

There  is  fuither  an  iniwitaiil  piece  of  eindence  which  connects 
together  all  the  Safine  Icfbei  and  dislinguishea  them  sharply, 
at  least  In  the  ji^  and  foUoHlng  ceniuries  B.C.,  from  the  earlier 
strata  ol  population  in  Italy.  As  this  point  arises  in  connexion 
with  ao  many  tribes  it  is  desirable  to  offer  the  evidence  for  it  here 
once  for  all.  It  reus  upon  the  different  character  ol  tit  luSies 
used  by  particular  tribes  and  communities  to  form  tbeic  ethnic 


Italy.'    These  nilBiei  ai 


iottcad  of  Ilali.  which  wa>  uken  on 


TatJt  a/  Oknii  Sufiia  in 


'ma.'siaJi.'RMSi'. 
:  been  the  pure  Ulin 
D  the  Creciied  form 

m  by  the  loILowiog  ta^ : 


Dialectic  Area. 


Early  Rome  . 

Sabini      .     . 

lii^^Fair^i) 


to  ihdr  locality,  by  R-  S.  Conway  in  Tki  Iblie  'Daltca  (Cambridge. 
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that  IB  to  my,  it  WM  used  hy  the  Romans  to  form  the  names 
of  the  inhabitants  of  municipal  towns,  as  for  instance  Forthiuliensest 
the  inhabitants  of  Forum  Julii.  There  remain,  therefore,  the  three 
suffixes  -co-,  -no-,  and  •<*'-,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the 
relative  frequency  of  these  suffixes  in  different  dialect-areas  varies 
very,  greatly.  Tne  suffix  -no-,  for  example,  has  almost  driven  out 
any  other  in  the  district  of  the  Hirpini,  and  it  is  greatly  preponderant 
among  the  Campani,  in  the  distnct  of  the  Lucani,  and  among  the 
Latini  and  Sabini  themselves. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  -co-  suffix,  which  is  nowhere  frequent, 
is  practically  confined  to  the  central  areas. 

6.  The  -tt-  suffix  is  comparatively  frequent  in  the  Volscian  district 
and  very  frequent  in  the  Umbrian;  it  is  also  fairly  well  represented 
in  Latium  and  Etruria. 

^In  the  article  VOLSCI  it  is  shown  that  the  addition  of  the  -no- 
X  is  often  a  mark  of  the  conquest  of  an  original  -co-  folk  by  a 
Safine  tribe.  It  u  also  fairly  frequently  added  to  names  formed 
with  the  -ti-  suffix:  Ardea  gave  first  Ardeates  and  then  Ardeaiini', 
the  Picenies  became  Picentini,  the  CamerUs  Ca§iurtinii  of  such 
forms  there  are  no  fewer  than  ^ 

8.  The  addition  of  the  -att-  suffix  to  the  -no-  ethnicon,  as  in 
IgminaUs,  is  comparatively  rare,  and  no  doubt  denotes  the  opposite 
process,  namely,  the  absorption  of  a  -no-  tribe  by  a  populatipn  to 
whom  it  was  natural  to  use  the  suffix  -I*-.  The  two  opposite  pro- 
cesses confiirm  the  inference  that  both  are  due  to  some  change  of 
race,  not  merely  to  a  change  of  custom  in  the  same  population  in  a  later 
age;  for  in  that  case  the  change  would  hJive  been  in  one  direction 
only. 

The  assumption  of  the  Safine  origin  of  the  'fUh  suffix  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Romans  themselves.  The  folk 
of  Latium  after  the  Safine  conquest  were  no  longer  Latiares  but 
Latini;  and  over  against  the  old  name  Quiritis  was  the  new 
Populus  Ramanus.  Just  the  same  rough  and  ready  nomen- 
clature was  applied  to  communities  conquered  on  foreign  soil; 
the  Ziraprtirot  became  Spartani,  the  Zuipeuo&cnoi  Syracusani, 
and  the  'Aotaruof  Asiani,  and  so  on. 

The  assumption  that  Latin  was  properly  the  language  of  the 
Latian  plain  and  of  the  Plebs  at  Rome,  which  the  conquering 
patrician  nobles  learnt  from  their  subjects,  and  substituted  for 
their  own  kindred  but  different  Safine  idiom,  renders  easier  to 
understand  the  borrowing  of  a  nimiber  of  words' into  Latin  from 
some  dialect  (presumably  Sabine)  where  the  velars  had  been 
labialized;  for  example,  the  very  common  word  bos,  which  in  pure 
Latin  should  have  been  *vos.  And  in  general  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  hypothesis  of  such  an  intermixture  of  forms  from  neigh- 
bouring dialects  has  been  rendered  in  recent  years  far  mbre 
credible  by  the  striking  evidence  of  such  continual  intermixture 
going  on  within  quite  modem  periods  of  time  afforded  by  the 
Atlas  Unguistique  de  la  FranUf  even  in  the  portion  whidi  has 
already  been  published. 

The  conduaon,  therefore,  to  which  the  evidence  appears  to 
lead  us  is  that  in,  say,  the  7th  century,  B.C.,  the  Safines  spoke  a 
language  not  differing  in  any  important  particulars  from  that 
of  the  Samnites,  generally  known  as  Oscan;  and  that  when  this 
warlike  tribe  combined  with  the  people  of  the  Latian  plain  to 
found  or  fortify  or  enlarge  the  city  of  Rome,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
6th  century  to  drive  out  from  it  the  Etruscans,  who  had  in  that 
century  become  its  masters,  they  imposed  upon  the  new  com- 
munity many  of  their  own  usages,  espedaUy  within  the  sphere 
of  politics,  but  in  the  end  adopted  the  language  of  Latium 
henceforth  known  tAlingua  Laiina,  just  as  the  Normans  adopted 
the  language  of  the  conquered  English. 

The  glosses  and  place-names  of  the  ancient  Sabine  district  are 
collected  by  R.  S.  Conway,  the  Italic  Dialects  (Cambridge,  1897), 
p.  351.  For  the  history  of  the  Sabine  district  see  Mommsen.  C.I.L. 
IX.  p.  396;  and'  Beloch,  "  Der  italische  Bund  unter  rdmiischcr 
Hegemonie  '*  (Leipzig.  1880)  and  "  La  Conquista  Romana  della 
regione  Sabina,"  in  the  Rivista  di  storia  anlica  6905),  ix.  p.  269. 

\,t^  d.  v^./ 

SABINIANUS,  pope  from  604  to  606,  successor  of  St  Gregory  the 
Great.  He  incurred  tmpopularity  by  his  unseasonable  economies'. 
The  erudite  Italian  Augustinlan  Onofrio  Panvinio  (i  539-1 568) 
in  his  Epitome  pontificum  Romanorum  (Venice,  1557)  attributes 
to  this  pope  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of  ringing  bells  at  the 
canonical  hours  and  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 

SABLE,  the  name  of  a  small  quadruped,  closely  akin  to  the 
martens,  and  known  by  the  zoological  name  of  Mustda  ttbtUina, 
It  is  a  native  of  Sib^ia  and  f amoiis  for  iti  fur.  _  The  name 


appears  to  be  Slavonic  in  origin,  cf.  Russian  loAof,  vhenoe  it 
been  adapted  into  various  languages,  cf.  Gcr.  Zobd^  Dutch 
Sabd\  the  Mod.  Fr.  tibelline  and  Med.Lat.  tibeUina  derive  from 
the  Ital.  form.  The  Eng.  and  Med.  Lat.  sabeilum  are  from  the 
O.  Fr.  sable  or  saible  (see  Mastck  and  ¥xn).  **  Sable  **  in 
English  is  a  rhetorical  or  poetical  synonym  for  "  black.*'  This 
comes  from  the  usage  in  heraldry  ^fiist  in  French)  for  the  odour 
equivalent  to  black,  represented  conventioRally  by  a  cross- 
hatching  of  vertical  and  horixontal  lines.  It  has  usually  been 
assumed  that  this  b  an  extension  of  the  name  of  the  fur,  but 
sable  fur  is  brown. 

SABL^  HADELBINB  DB  SOUVRI;  Maxqitise  de  (1599- 
1678)  French  writer,  was  bom  in  1599,  the  daughter  of  Gillea 
de  Souvr6,  marquis  de  Courtenvaux,  tutor  of  Louis  XIIL, 
and  marshal  of  France.  In  1614  she  married  Plulqipe 
Emmanuel  de  Laval,  marquis  de  Sabl6,  who  died  in  1640, 
leaving  her  in  somewhat  straitened  circumstances.  With  her 
friend  the  comtesse  de  St  Maur  she  took  rooms  in  the  Place 
Royale,  Paris,  and  established  a  literary  soIom.  Here  originated 
that  class  of  literature  of  which  the  Maximes  of  La  Rochefoucauld 
are  the  best-known  example.  The  Maxknes  of  the  marquise 
de  Sabl6  were  in  fact  composed  before  those  of  La  Rochefoucauld, 
though  not  published  tiU  after  her  death.  In  1655  she  retired, 
with  the  comtesse  de  St  Maur,  to  the  Convent  of  Port  Royal 
des  Champs,  near  Marly,  removing  in  i66x,  when  that  establish- 
ment was  closed,  to  AuteuiL  In  1669  she  took  up  her  reajdeace 
in  the  Port  Royal  convent  in  Paiis,  where  she  died  on  the  ifth 
of  January  1678. 

SABiA  a  town  of  western  France,  in  the  drpartment  ol  Sarthr, 
on  the  river  Sarthe,  30  m.  W.S.W.  of  Le  Mans  by  «aiL  Piop. 
(1906)  4953.  Sabl6  hasa  ch&teau  of  the  x8th  century,  a  fonified 
gateway,  relic  of  a  medieval  stronghold,  and  a  modecn  church 
with  fine  stained  glass  of  the  early  i  sth  century.  Its  inqiortazice, 
however,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  marble  quarries  of  the  vicinity, 
the  products  of  wldch  are  worked  in  the  town,  where  flour-oiillingi 
the  manufacture  of  farm-implements  and  trade  in  cattle  are  also 
carried  on.  A  conununal  college  is  among  the  public  institntionL 
From  the  nth  century  Sabl6  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  barony, 
which  in  x6oa  was  made  a  duchy-peerage  in  favour  ol  Uibain 
de  Laval,  marshal  of  France.  The  place  afterwards  caoie  into 
the  possession  of  Colbert  de  Torcy,  nephew  of  the  great  Colbert 
who  built  the  ch&teau.  In  2488  a  treaty  which  resulted  in  Xht 
union  of  France  and  Brittany  was  concluded  at  Sabl6,  between 
Charles  VUL  and  Duke  Francis  II. 

SABLB  antelope;  the  English  name  for  a  Urgt  axMi  hand- 
some South  African  antelope  {Hippotragta  niger)t  cxhibitiBg 
the  rare  feature  of  blackness  or  dark  colour  in  both  sexes.  The 
sable  and  the  roan  antelope  (H.  equinus)  belong  to  a  genus  nearly 
related  to  the  oryxes,  with  which  they  form  a  group  or  sub- 
family. In  all  these  antelopes  long  cylindrical  horns  are  present 
in  both  Sexes;  the  muzzle  is  hairy;  there  b  ik>  gland  below 
the  eye;  the  tail  is  long  and  tufted;  and  in  the  breadth  of  their 
tall  crowns  the  upper  molar-teeth  resemble  those  of  the  osca. 
The  sable  and  roan  antelopes  are  distinguished  from  Oryx  by 
the  stout  and  thickly  ringed  horns  rising  vertically  from  a  ridge 
over  the  eyes  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  face,  and  then  sweeping  backwards  in  a  bold  curve.  SabJe 
antelope  are  among  the  handsomest  of  South  African  antekpes. 
and  are  endowed  with  great  speed  and  staying  power.  They 
are  commonly  met  with  in  herds  including  from  ten  to  tweety 
individuals,  but  on  rare  occasions  as  many  as  fifty  have  been 
seen  together.  Forest-dad  highlands  are  their  favourite  resorts. 
The  roan  antelope  is  a  larger  animal,  with  shorter  boms,  whose 
general  colour  in  both  sexes  is  strawbeny-roan.  It  is  tyjKcaHy 
a  South  African  spedes,  but  is  represented  by  a  local  race  in  the 
eastern  Sudan  (H.  equinus  bakart)  distinguished  by  its  redder 
colour  and  different  face-makings. 

SABLE  ISLAND,  an  ishmd  of  Nova  Scotia,  Csaada,  no  b. 
S.E.  of  Cape  Canso,  m  43''  56'  N.  and  60*  W.  It  is  co^xaed 
of  *hif*«ng  sand,  and  is  about  20  m.  in  length  by  x  m.  m  breadth, 
rising  in  places  to  a  height  of  95  't.  In  the  interior  is  a  Uke 
about  10  m.  in  length.  At  either  end  dangerous  saiMlbazs  ran  oA 
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about  Z7  m.  into  the  ocean. "  It  has  long  been  known  as  "  the 

graveyard  of  the  Atlantic  ";  over  900  known  wrecks  have  been 

catalogued,  and  those  unrecorded  are  believed  greatly  to  exceed 

this  number.    The  coast  is  without  a  harbour  and  liable  to  fogs 

and  storms;  irregular  ocean  currents  of  great  strength  sweep 

round  it,  and  its  colour  makes  it  indistinguishable  until  close  at 

hand.    Since  1873  an  eflSdent  lighthouse  system  and  life-saving 

station  has  been  maintained  by  the  Canadan  government,  and 

the  danger  has  been  much  lessened.    Since  2904  it  has  been 

connected  with  the  mainland  by  wireless  telegraphy.    The  island 

is  constantly  changing  in  shape,  owing  to  the  action  on  the  sand 

of  wind  and  wave,  and  tends  to  diminish  in  size.    Since  1763, 

when  taken  over  by  Britain,  it  has  shrunk  from  40  m.  in  length 

to  30,  from  ai  in  breadth  to  z,  and  from  200  ft.  in  height  to  85; 

since  1873  the  western  h'ghthouse  has  thrice  been  removed 

eastward.    As  this  makes  luvigation  still  more  dangerous,  the 

Canadian  government   has  planted  thousands  of  trees  and 

quantities  of  root-binding  grass,  and  the  work  of  destruction 

has  been  somewhat  stayed.    Wild  fruits  grow  plentifully  during 

the  summer,  and  cranberries  are  exported.    WUd  ducks,  gulls, 

and  other  birds  nest  in  large  numbers,  and  a  native  breed  of 

ponies  has  long  flourished. 

Sable  Island,  estimated  a%  being  then  over  zoo  m.  in  length, 

was  known  to  the  early  navigators  under  the  name  of  Santa 

Crux.    Early  in  the  z6th  century  horses  were  left  on  its  shores 

by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  native  ponies,  supposed  to  be  their 

descendants,  are  still  exported.    In  2598  a  band  of  convicts 

were  left  by  the  marquis  de  la  Roche,  but  in  1603  the  survivors 

were  restored  to  France. 

See  Rev.  Geo  Patterson  in  Transactions  of  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
(1894  and  J897). 

SABRE-FENCINO,  the  art  of  attack  and  defence  with  the 
sabre,  or  broad-sword.  Besides  the  heavy  German  basket- 
sabre  and  the  ScUdger  (see  below)  there  are  two  varieties  of 
sabre  used  for  fencing,  the  military  sword  and  the  so-called 
light  sabre.  These  are  nearly  identical  in  shape,  being  composed 
of  a  slightly  curved  blade' about  34  in.  in  length  and  a  handle 
furnished  with  a  guard  to  protect  the  hand;  but  the  military 
sword,  or  broad-sword  proper,  the  blade  of  which  is  about  |  in. 
wide  near  the  guard,  tapering  to  \  in.  near  the  point,  is  consider- 
ably heavier  than  the  light  sabre  and  is  generally  preferred  by 
military  instructors,  being  almost  identical  with  the  regulation 
army  sabre  in  size  and  weight.  Until  Z900  it  was  the  common 
fendng  sabre  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  most 
European  countries,  although  its  use  was  practically  confined 
to  military  circles.  About  1900  the  h'ght  Italian  sabre  was  intro- 
duced and  became  the  recognized  cut-and-thrust  weapon  among 
fencers  throughout  the  world.  In  Austria-Hungary  it  became 
popular  as  early  as  1885,  while  in  Italy,  the  country  of  its  origin, 
it  has  been  in  use  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Its 
blade  is  about  Vf  in.  wide  a  little  below  the  guard,  tapering  to 
tV  in.  just  under  the  point.  For  practice  this  b  truncated  and 
the  edge  blunt,  but  in  scoring  both  edge  and  point  are  assumed 
to  be  Jiarp,  while  in  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe  (though 
not  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States)  the  back-edge  (false- 
edge)  is  also  supposed  to  be  sharpened  for  some  8  in.  from  the 
point.  In  Italy  when  used  for  duelling  the  point  and  both  edges 
are  actually  sharpened. 

The  modem  sabre  is  a  descendant  of  the  curved  light  cavalry 
sword  of  the  late  i8th  century,  which  was  introduced  into 
Europe  from  the  Orient  by  the  Hungarians. 

The  old-time  European  swords  used  for  cutting  were  nearly 
all  straight,  like  the  Ital.  schiavona  and  spa^oon,  the  English 
and  German  two-handers  and  the  Scotch  claymore  (see  Sworo). 
There  was  indeed  a  heavy  curved  fencing  weapon  called  dussackf 
very  popular  in  the  German  fendng  schools  of  the  z6th  and  17th 
centuries,  which  was  of  wood,  very  broad  and  as  long  as  the 
fencer's  arm,  with  an  elliptical  hole  for  the  hand  in  place  of  a 
guard.  But  the  dussack  was  introduced  from  Bohemia,  where, 
as  in  Hungary,  swords  were  oriental  in  shape,  and  as  It  com- 
pletely disappeared  in  the  last  half  of  the  17th  century  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  in  any  way  as  the  ancestor  of  the  modern 


sabre.  The  old  English  back-twerd,  the  traditional  English 
weapon,  though  the  curved  form  was  not  quite  unknown,  was 
almost  invariably  straight.  The  andent  English  sword-and- 
buckler  play  (see  Fenczng)  was,  to  the  disgust  of  its  devotees, 
driven  out  as  a  method  of  serious  combat  by  the  introduction  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Elizabethan  era  of  the  Italian  thrusting 
rapier.  Nevertheless  it  survived  as  a  sport  up  to  the  first  half 
of  the  z8th  century,  being  practised,  together  with  the  back- 
sword or  broad-sword  play,  cudgelling  or  single-stick  fendng, 
foiUng  and  boxing,  by  the  fencing  masters  of  that  period,  whose 
exhibitions,  given  for  the  most  part  in  the  popular  bear-gardens, 
were  described  by  Pepys,  Steele  and  others.  The  mastefs  who 
figured  in  these  "stage-fights"  were  called  "prize-fighters"; 
and  at  that  period  they  re^rded  boxing  only  as  an  unimportant 
part  of  their  art.  The  most  famous  of  them  was  Figg,  the 
"Atha  of  the  Sword"  (see  Fencing).  The  back-sword  of 
Figg's  time  was  essentially  the  military  sword  then  in  tise,  having 
a  single  straight  edge.  The  blows  were  aimed  at  the  head, 
body^r  legs.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  1 8th  century  sticks  began 
to  be  used  for  back-swording,  the  pUy  at  first  being  aimed 
at  any  part  of  the  person;  but  the  head  soon  came  to 
be  the  sole  object  of  attack,  btows  on  the  body  and  arms 
bdng  used  only  to  gain  an  opening.  The  usual  defence  was 
from  a  high  hanging  guard.  No  lunging  was  allowed.  Fendng 
with  the  broad-sword  did  not,  however,  at  any  period  entirely 
disappear  in  England,  and  was  taught  by  all  the  regular  masters, 
espMially  by  the  cdebrated  Angdo.  The  earlier  play,  of  the 
time  of  Figg  and  later,  "was  simple  and  safe.  The  prevailing 
defensive  position  was  the  hanging  guard,  high  or  medium,  with 
the  arm  extended  and  the  point  downwards.  There -were  also 
hi^  in^de  and  outside,  tierce,  quarte,  low  prime,  seconde,  and 
the  head  or  "  St  George,"  parries;  the  last,  a  guard  with  the 
blade  nearly  horizontid  above  the  head,  being  the  supposed 
position  of  England's  patron  saint  from  which  he  ^ealt  his  fatal 
blow  at  the  dragon.  Owing  to  the  great  weight  of  the  old  back- 
sword  wristplay  was  almost  impossible,  the  cuts  being  delivered 
with  a  chopping  stroke.  Later  in  the  i8th  century  a  nimbler 
style,  called  the  Austrian,  came  into  fashion,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  a  lighter,  curved  sabre,  the  principal  guards 
bdng  the  medium,  with  extended  hand  and  sword  held  perpen- 
dicularly with  the  point  up;  the  hanging,  with  the  point  down, 
both  outside  and  inside;  the  half-cirde;  the  "  St  George  "; 
and  the  spadroon,  with  horizontal  arm  and  sword  pointing 
downwards.  The  ^>adroon  (ItaL  spadrone)^  a  light,  straight, 
flat-bladed  and  two-edged  sword,  was  also  a  popular  18th-century 
weapon,  and  was  used  both  for  cutting  and  thrusting.  The 
thrusting  attacks  and  parries  were  generally  similar  to  those  of 
the  small-sword  (see  Foil-Fencing),  but  few  or  no  drcular 
parries  were  used.  The  cuts  were  like  those  of  the  broad-sword. 
The  Germans,  like  the  British,  were  once  masters  of  the  edge  in 
fencing,  but  the  art  declined  with  the  introduction  of  the  point, 
and  sabre-plajring  survived  only  in  the  army  and  in  academic 
circles  with  the  heavy  basket-sabre  (see  below). 

The  school  of  sabre  still  taught  in  most  armies,  and  up  to  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  by  fencing-masters  of  all  countries  except 
Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  shows  little  advance  from  that  in 
vogue  in  Angelo's  time.  Two  fundamental  guards  are  usual, 
one  (taught  at  the  French  army  school  at  Joinville-le-Pont) 
corresponding  to  the  guard  of  tierce  in  foil-fendng,  except  that 
the  left  forearm  rests  in  the  small  of  the  back;  and  the  other  a 
high  hanging  guard,  with  crooked  arm  and  the  point  of  the  sabre 
directed  slightly  forwards.  The  methods  of  coming  on  guard 
differ  considerably,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  fencing  proper. 
In  1896  the  Florentine  (Radaelli)  system  of  sabre  was  intnxiuced 
into  the  British  army,  the  cavallere  F.  Masidio  spending  some 
time  at  Aldershot  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  army  sword- 
masters;  but  since  the  year  1901  regular  instruction  in  swords- 
nianship  has  practically  been  abandoned. 

Fencing  on  horseback  for  cavalry  is  simple  in  comparison  with 
\ig\il  s3,bTe-play.  The  cavalry  sword  is  of  two  patterns,  one  the 
^^%Vv  slT^ght  cwrasuer's  sword,  and  the  other  somewhat 
UgUp^*  with  a  slightly  curved  blade.    On  the  attack  straight 
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point  thrusts,  and  wide  sweeping  cats  are  used.  The.  three 
principal  parries  are  the  "head"  (or  "high  prime")  with 
horizontally  held  blade;  the  "  tierce,"  on  the  right,  panying 
cuU  at  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  body;  and  the  "  quarte," 
on  the  opposite  side. 

The  modem  style  of  fencing  with  the  light  sabre  was  perfected 
in  Italy  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  xgth  century,  the  most 
important  pioneer  in  its  development  having  been  G.  Radaelli, 
a  Milanese  master,  who  became  chief  instructor  of  the  sabre 
in  the  Royal  Italian  Military  Fencing  Academy  in  1874,  when 
it  was  transferred  to  Milan  from  Parma.  Radaelli's  system  was 
described  by  F.  Masiello,  an  army  officer  whose  works  remain  the 
chief  authority  on  the  lig^t  sabre.  An  old-time  rivalry  between 
the  Neapolitan  and  the  northern  Italian  fencing  methods  came 
to  a  crisis  when  M.  Parise,  an  expert  of  the  southern  school, 
secured  first  place  for  foil-fencing  in  a  tournament  instituted 
by  the  military  authorities,  the  result  being  the  transfer  of  the 
Military  Fencing  Academy  to  Rome  under  the  title  of  Scuda 
Magisirale  di  Roma.  There  was,  however,  less  difference  between 
the  two  schools  in  sabre  than  in  foil  play,  and  the  Radaelli 
system  for  the  former  was  so  generally  esteemed  that  a  master 
of  that  method  was  established  at  the  Roman  Academy. 

The  light  fencing-sabre  is  made  up  of  two  principal  parts, 
the  blade  and  the  handle.  The  blade,  from  33)  to  34  in.  long 
and  slightly  and  gradually  curved  from  hilt  to  point  (which  is 
truncated),  has  the  tongue,  or  tang,  which  runs  through  the 
handle;  the  heel,  or  thick  uppermost  part  of  the  blade  fitting 
on  to  the  guard;  the  edge,  running  from  heel  to  point;  the 
back-edge  or  false-edge  (sometimes  not  allowed),  running  from 
the  point  along  the  back  for  about  8  in.;  and  the  back,  running 
from  point  to  heel  (unless  there  is  a  back-edge).  The  blade  is 
fluted  on  both  sides  from  the  heel  where  the  back-edge  begins. 
The  handle  consists  of  the  guard,  of  thin  metal,  extending  from 
the  pummel  to  the  heel  of  the  blade,  to  protect  the  hand;  the 
grip  (of  wood,  fish-skin,  or  leather,  often  backed  with  metal), 
shaped  to  fit  the  hand,  through  which  the  tongue  of  the  blade 
pasMs;  and  the  pummel,  or  knob,  a  button  which  finishes  off  the 
handle  and  holds  the  tongue  in  place. 

The  recognition  of  the  light  fendng-sabre  as  a  practice  weapon 
only,  related  to  the  heavier  military  sword  as  the  foil  is  to  the 
duelling-sword,  at  once  makes  apparent  the  difference  between 
the  play  of  the  two  cut-  and  thrust-weapons.  As  a  light  cut  with 
the  military  sabre  will  be  of  little  advantage  in  battle,  however 
prettily  delivered,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  produce  a  shock 
of  impact  sufficient  to  put  an  adversary  out  of  action,  a  wide 
sweeping  movement  with  the  sword  (moulinet;  Ital.  mctin^i) 
is  necessary.  With  the  fencing-sabre  a  hit  is  a  hit  if  properly 
delivered  with  the  edge  or  point,  however  light  it  may  be.  For 
hits  of  this  kind  less  force  is  necessary,  and  wide  moulinets  are 
not  only  useless  but  dangerous,  since  in  making  them  the  point 
must  for  a  moment  be  directed  away  from  the  opponent,  and 
momentary  openings  are  thus  left  of  which  the  opponent  may 
take  advantage  by  attacks  on  the  preparation.  For  this  reason 
the  cuts  of  the  Radaelli  school  are  delivered  with  moulinets  of 
very  narrow  radius,  made  as  much  as  possible  by  a  movement  of 
the  elbow  only,  keeping  the  point  directed  menacingly  towards 
the  opponent.  Again,  whereas  in  battle  a  wound  on  any  part  of 
the  person  may  be  effective  and  the  school  of  the  heavy  sabre 
has  to  reckon  with  this  fact,  in  fencing  with  the  light  sabre  no 
hit  lower  than  the  hips  counts,  although  hits  upon  any  part  of  the 
person  above  the  hips  are  good;  in  England  cuts  on  the  outside 
of  the  thigh  are  allowed.  This  somewhat  narrows  the  scope  of  the 
fencing-sabre,  just  as  the  scope  of  the  foil  is  narrower  than  that  of 
the  duelling-sword. 

The  military  sword  b,  on  account  of  its  weight,  usually  held 
firmly  in  the  hand  with  the  thumb  overlapping  the  fingers; 
but  in  holding  the  light  sabre  the  thumb  is  placed  on  the  flat  of 
the  grip,  giving  a  perfect  command  over  the  movements  of  the 
blade,  called  by  the  Italians  pasteggUK  Both  attacks  and  parries 
are  executed  as  narrowly  as  possible,  avoiding  the  wide  move- 
ments common  in  heavy  sabre-play,  and  the  moulinets  (which 
are  ellipses  described  by  the  point  as  it  is  drawn  back  for  a  cut) 


are  made,  not  by  swinging  the  sword  round  the  head,  fanxt  by 
drawing  back  the  handheld  in  front  of  the  body,  and  with  the 
point  directed  forward.  The  thrutts  with  the  lig^  sabre  are 
made  with  the  thumb  to  the  Irft;  whereas  in  the  French  school 
it  is  turned  down,  so  that  the  Uade  curves  upward.  The  modem 
school  allows  no  such  parries  as  the "  St  George,"  in  cxecatin* 
which  the  bbde  is  held  at  rig^t  ang;les  to  the  body,  but  teaches 
that  the  point  should  always  be  directed  towards  the  advexsary 
as  much  as  possible.  The  attacks  are  either  *'  simple,"  *'  com- 
plex "  or  "  secondary,"  and  bear  a  general  resemblanee  to  those 
in  foil-fencing  (9.S.) ;  simple  attacks  being  such  as  are  not  pre- 
ceded by  other  movements,  as  feints;  com{dex  attacks  those 
preceded  by  feints,  advances,  or  some  other  preliminaiy 
.manoeuvre;  and  secondary  attacks  those  carried  out  whik  the 
adversary  is  himself  attacking  or  preparing  to  attack.  The 
parries  also  correspond  in  nomenclature,  and  generally  in  nature, 
16  those  used  in  foil-play,  but  no  circular  or  oounter-fmrks 
are  taught,  though  sometimes  employed. 

Terms  used  in  Sabre-Fencing. — **  Absence  of  the  blade  **:  a  goari 
to  wide  as  apparently  to  leave  the  body  uncovered,  so  as  to  entice 
the  adversary  to  attack.  "'Appuntata"  (Fr.  remise)  z  a  aapfde> 
mentary  cut  or  thrust  after  the  failure  of  an  attack,  when  the  ad- 
versary replies  slowly  or  with  a  feint.  "  Assault "  (Ital.  assaUeX  a 
regular  bout.  "  Attacks  on  the  blade  "  (see  bcknr  under  "  beat." 
"  dtsarmament."  "  graze  "  and  "  press  ").  "  Beat  "  (Itai.  lattuU): 
a  hard  dry  stroke  on  the  adversary's  blade,  in  order  to  drive  it  asde 
and  push  home  an  attack;  a  "  re-beat "  u  made  by  beating  li^tiy 
on  one  side,  then  dropping  the  point  quickly  under  the  advenary  s 
blade  and  beating  violently  on  the  other  side.  Caaamoue  (see  bdov 
under  "  disengage  ").  "  Completbn  "  (see  below  under  ripasteX 
"  Controtempo  :  to  parry  an  attack  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
adversary  is  nit  at  the  same  time.  "  Deceive  the  blade  ** :  when  the 
adversary  attempts  an  "  attack  on  the  blade  "  to  avoid  contact 
by  a  narrow  circular  movement  of  the  point  and  hand;  this  b  fenrr- 
ally  followed  bv  a  straight  thrast  or  cut,  as  the  focce  of  hb  bfew  viB 
carry  hb  blade  wide  and  leave  an  openinff.  **  Dcvdopcnrat  ** 
(attacks  on  the):  attacks  made  while  the  aaversaiy  b  making  a 
complex  attack,  i.tf.  one  consisting  of  at  least  two  movefnccits 
(feint  and  real  attack).  Deviamento  (ace  below  under  *'  press  "). 
"  Disarmament "  (Itu.  sfarto) :  striking  the  adversary's  weapon 
from  hb  hand  by  means  of  a  sweeping  stroke  alonip  hb  blade  frtxa 
the  point  downwards.  "  Disengage  (Ital.  eavasiame) :  being  ca 
guard  (eneaged)  in  one  line,  to  draw  one's  point  under  the  adversary's 
sword  ana  lun^  on  the  other  side:  to  avoid  a  cut  by  retiring  the 
right  foot  bchmd  the  left;  a  timeout  at  the  advenary's  arm  b 
usually  made  at  the  same  time.  "  Grue  "  (Ital.  file) :  to  run  one's 
blade  along  that  of  the  adversary  and  push  home  the  attack  suddenly. 
"  Invitation  guard  ":  a  guard  in  any  line  with  the  blade  intcatkaa- 
ally  so  wide  that  the  advenary  lunges  into  the  apparent  opening, 
onlv  to  meet  a  prepared  counter.  Inconiro  (Ital.  tor  doutue-hit): 
both  fencers  attackmg  at  the  same  instant.  "  Lines  "  (of  engage^ 
mcnt):  the  four  quarters  into  which  the  trunk  b  divided,  attacks 
and  parries  opposite  them  being  called  after  them.  These  are.  vitk 
the  hand  heia  in  "supination"  (thumb  on  top  of  aabre-gnpj: 
upper  rieht,  "  sixte  " ;  upper  left  hand.  "  quarte  " :  lover  right 
"  octave  (not  used  in  sabre);  lower  left  "  half -circle  '*  (not  oaed 
in  sabre).  When  the  hand  b  held  in  "pronation  "  (thumb  dova) 
the  lines  are:  upper  right,  "tierce  ;  upper  left,  "prime"; 
lower  right,  "seconde";  k>wer  left,  "low  prime"  (*' acsconde  ** 
generally  used).  QuinU  and  uptime  are  also  lines  of  the  Italiaa 
school.  "  Lunge  ":  the  advance  of  the  body  by  stepping  fomid 
with  the  right  foot  in  order  to  deliver  a  cut  or  thrust.   "  Oppodtioa  " : 

Eressing  the  hand  and  bUde  in  attack  towards  the  side  the  Mveraary*s 
lade  is  on;  the  object  being  to  occupy  hb  blade  and  cover  ore's 
person  from  a  "  riposte."  "Tress  " :  forcing  the  adversary's  blade 
aside  by  a  sudden  push  in  order 'to  create  an  openii^  for  an  attack, 
either  oircctly  or  on  the  same  side  after  he  has  recovered  hb  blade  aad 
parried  too  wide  on  hb  supposed  threatened  side.  **  Preparation  " 
(attacks  on  the) :  mostly  made  by  "  deceiving  "  when  the  advrrsary 
attempU  a  beat,  graae  or  press.  "  Re-beat  '^  (see  **  beat  ").  **  Re- 
mise*'^ (see  "appuntau  ).  "Riposte":  a  quick  cut  or  thrast 
made  after  parrymg  an  attack,  without  lunging.  When  the  riposte 
in  Its  turn  b  parried  and  replied  to  with  another  riposte,  the  Frciirh 
call  thb  second  rifXMte  the  tac-an-tac.  Sforao  (see  disarmament  '*). 
Scandaglio'.  studying  an  opponent's  styje  at  the  beginning  of  a  bant. 
"  Stop-thrust  ";  a  direct  thrust  made  as  the  adversary  begins  a 
complex  attack,  i.e.  one  of  more  than  one  movement.  The  step- 
thrust  must  get  home  palpably  before  the  adversary's  attack  or 
the  attack  alone  b  counted,  the  rule  of  scoring  being  that  be  who 
b  attacked  must  take  the  parry.  "  Time-cut  '* :  a  quick  sbdb 
at  the  adversary's  arm  as  he  begins  a  complex  attack.  TVerofe.': 
Ital.  for  "  hit! "    TowMli  French  for  "  hit!* 

MancheUe-Fencing  (Fr.  MaiicAcMe,  a  cuff)  u  a  variety  of  sabre- 
play  popular  in  Germany,  in  which  the  fcncen  stand  at  sod  a 
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4[ilui«  FiHii  euh  olher  that  only  hand  ind  tore-ann  can  be 
nached  wilh  the  lasl  few  inchei  ct  the  iwocd  neamt  the  point, 
both  idna  being  suppoud  to  be  tharp.  No  thtiuis  aie  allowed, 
■nd  both  Icet  miut  lemaia  alalioniry  where  Ihey  are  pl^nlfd 
when  the  bout  begina.  Narrow  parries  are  neceiHiy,  though, 
many  luta  ate  avoided  by  withdrawing  the  hand.  Mancheite- 
dered  good  practice  lot  the  li^l  labre  and 
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e  {Krimma  Sibd,  or  KrummuM) 
1  cavalry  ubre  once  in  uie  in  some 
c.  It  it  now  used  aInwM  eicluiivcly 
igly  curved  btadc  about  ji  in.  long 
ilighily  toward*  the  end,  which  u 
illowed.  The  hand  ii  protected  by  a 
'    '         ^      nd  (he  handle  !a  shaped 


le  UiioM  ia  th 


to  fit  the  hand,  Ihe  forefinger  ceing  run  tnrougn  ■  leatnetn  loop 
On  account  of  Ihe  greal  weight  of  the  weapon  {about  1}  lb,  mo  e 
than  hall  of  which  i>  in  the  guard)  blows  delivered  with  a  full 
swing  are  impracticable,  and  all  cuts  are  made  Troin  (he  elbow 
'  being  generally  kepi  aa  high  ai  pouihie 
.tana  at  which  Ihe  combatants  stand  Ironi 
one  another.  There  are  three  recognited  distances,  that  in  general 
use  being  the  middle,  from  which  two  sabro  can  be  crossed  at 

left  foot  (Ihe  right  in  the  case  ol  a  lefl-handed  fencer)  from  the 
position  in  which  ft  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  bout,  all 
advances  and  retreats  being  made  by  the  movements  of  Ihe 
right  fool  and  (be  body.  The  position  of  the  engagemcDl  is 
in  high  tierce,  Ihe  aim  being  held  straight  out  lowatds  the 
adversary.  The  Icel  ate  planted  about  14  in.  apart,  the  right  n 
advance.  The  right  shoulder  is  bent  forward  and  the  stomach 
drawn  back,  imparting  a  slight  aloop  Id  the  fencer.  Then  are 
eight  cuts  and  as  manypatiies.  The  baskel -sabre  is  used  in  Ihe 
more  serious  aludenls"  duels-,  the  neclt,  wrist,  armpita  and  body 
below  the  nipples  being  heavily  bandageiL 
"     ■     ■      ■  ■        of  the  (;ei 
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used  only  lor  piutice  is  called  Rapia  or  Havapitr,  but  when 
sharpened  for  duelling.  Siklater  (striker).  It  is  derived  from 
the  long  straight  sword  of  the  German  Keileri,  or  light  cavaliy, 
who  were  famous  in  tbe  i«h  century  and  liter.  lis  use,  however, 
was  only  occaaional  before  the  middle  of  the  lolh  century, 
when  it  gradually  took  the  place  o(  the  dangerous  Farisa.  or 
long  French  small-sword,  for  the  semi-serious  duels  lUanvcn) 
of  the  students.  There  are  tsro  varieties  of  lapiet,  CKh  having 
a  Ihin  dal  blade  about  33)  in.  long  and  iV  in.  wide  and 
truncated  at  the  point,  but  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  tbe 
handle.  The  bell-raiHer  IfUtcktiitapia),  used  only  at  (he  north 
German  universities  of  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Halle,  Brcslau,  KHnigs- 
becg  and  Giellswald.  is  furnished  with  a  guard  consisting  ol  a 
cup  oe  bell  of  iron  about  4J  in.  In  diameter  and  1  in.  deep,  joined 
to  the  pummel  by  a  tieel  shaft  proleciing  the  hand.  Its  total 
weight  is  about  1)  tb.  The  baskel-tapier  (/Cgrtrapifr),  used  at 
all  universities eicepl  those  named  above,  has  a  handle  protected 
by  a  son  of  basket  of  heavy  sled  wire.  Its  total  weight  is  1  lb. 
The  balance  is  just  below  the  guard.    The  blade  ol  the  rapier  is 
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and  fuU  and  half  foible 
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point.     Every  bout,  wh 
preceded  by  the  comma 
tne  mark,  literally  dnlance).    The  t 
with  feet  apart  aiuj  the  right  slightly 


id  half  forte 
rhelher  with 


y  the  sword  without  moving  the  leet,  which  remain 
ig  the  entire  bout.  During  the  Aisl  half  ol  Ihe  igih 
he  objeciive  pcnnts  of  the  tapier  Included  Ihe  upper 
breast,  but  later  the  head,  including  Ihe  face,  became 


lie  target.  In  practice  a  heavy  mask  of  wire  w 
ve  wilh  padded  *m-piece  {Slidp)  and  apadd 
ct  body  and  legs  are  worn.  There  is  one  defensi 
1  is  with  the  arm  stretched  upward  bringing  th 


if  the  n 


c  the  I 
diagonally  downward  across  the 
if  the  adversary '»  knees.  The 
land  BiKdit  iii  Klinpnl  (Join 
blades!]  ptsced  Ihcir  hilts  together  with  the  points  ol  the 
rapiers  directed  upwards,  attack  simultaneously  al  the  com- 
mand Lai/  (Go!).  AU  blows  ate  delivered  fiom  Ihe  wriil, 
slightly  helped  by  the  forearm,  the  hand  never  being  dropped 
below  the  level  of  the  eye*.     No  movement  of  the  head  or 
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■ABZAWAR  a  town  of  Alg 
of  3S50  It  on  the  left  bank  of  t 

aforlress  with  s  del  of  about  too  or  ijo  yds.  This  fortress  has 
been  abandoned  and  the  town,  which  is  Ihe  centre  of  a  group  of 
villages,  is  now  fairly  prosperous,  wilh  a  bazaar  of  about  Soo 
shops  and  a  busy  trafhc  with  Seislan.  The  plains  about  Sabaawar 
are  highly  cultivated  by  the  Nuriai  Duranis,  and  each  village 
boasts  its  own  little  mud  fort. 

lABZSVAH,  a  district  of  the  province  of  Kborasan  in  Persia, 
formerly  called  Baihak.  It  is  situated  between  Nishapur  on  the 
casi  and  Shahrud-Boslam  dq  the  west,  and  has  a  length  ol 

and  it  pays  to  the  government  a  yearly  revenue  of  £Sooo.  The 
district  has  tnany  flourishing  villages  and  much  cullivalion; 
it  produces  much  wool,  eicellenl  cotton,  sonw  silk,  partly 
exported  to  Russia,  partly  manufactured  into  various  ttulTs 
in  the  dtttricl.  and  fruits,  eaponed  dried  in  large  quantities. 
The  eiport  trade  a  chiefly  done  by  ■  few  Russian  Anneniani 
who  reude  in  Sabicvar  town.. 

SAizivaa,  the  capital  of  the  district.  Is  situated  150  m.  E.  of 
Shahrud  and  6s  m.  W.  of  Nishapur,  in  jfi°  11' N.,  s;°  30' E,  at 
an  elevation  of  310B  ft.  Tlie  populiiion,  which  was  30,000 
■      '      ■       ■      i«;i,  is  now  about  is.oao.  ■  There  are 
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SACCHARIC    ACID,    C.H,.0.    or   HO,qCK  OHUCOiH,    i 

chemistry,  a  tetraoiydicarboiylic  acid  which  eiistl  in  lhr< 
stereoisomeric  forms.  The  orrfiniry  or  dcslro  (fl-saMharic  aci 
is  formed  in  the  oiidation  of  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  d-gluconi 
acid  and  many  other  carbohydrates  with  nilrie  acid.     It  lorn 

crystalline  lactonic  acid.  QH,0,.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  1 
to  glucuronic  acid,  CH.A  or  OHC|CH  OHliCOiH,  whili 
hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  loadipicacid,  HO,qCH,I.CO,H.  Niiri 
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to  the  glucoses  see  Sogas.  Mudc  add  (q.v.)  is  isomeric  with 
these  acids. 

SACCHARIN,  the  name  given  to  several  distinct  chemical  sub- 
stances. The  saccharin  of  commerce,  so  named  from  its  exces- 
sively sweet  taste,  is  a  coal-tar  product,  being  the  imide  of  ortho- 

sulphobenzoic  acid,   C»H4^sQj>NH.    It  may  be  prepared  by 

the  oxidation  of  orlho-tolucnesulphonamide  CHj-CcH^SOiNHi, 
with  potassium  permanganate  (C.  Fahlberg  and  I.  Rcmsen,  Ber.^ 
1879,  12,  p.  469);  by  the  electrolytic  oxidation  of  the  above 
sulphonamide  (German  patent  35211);  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  on  ortho-sulphanu'dobenzoic  acid, 
NHsSOi-C«H4-COiH  (German  patent  11J730);  by  warming  the 
chloride  of  ortho-sulphobenzoic  acid  phenyl  eslcr  (SOiCl-CcH^- 
COtC«Hi)  with  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia  (R.  List  and  M. 
Slein,  Ber.f  1898,  31,  p.  1662);  and  from  bcnzaldehyde  ortho- 
sulphonic  acid  by  conversion  into  its  add  chloride,  which  with 
ammonia  yields  the  corresponding  acid-amide,  which  gives 
saccharin  on  oxidation  %«rith  atmospheric  oxygen  ((German  patent 
94948).  It  is  a  crystalline  powder  which  melts  at  220*  C.  with 
partial  decomposition.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water, 
but  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water  and  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol.  By  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at 
ISO**  C.  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  ortho-sulphoben^ic 
acid.  With  phosphorus  pentachlbride  above  200"  C.  it  yields ortho- 
chlornitrobenzene.  Sodium  saccharin,  C«H4(C0)-(SO7)-N-Na, 
2HiO,  is  used  under  the  name  of  "  soluble  saccharin  "  or 
"cry^tallose,"  and  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  ammonium 
salt  is  named  "  sucramine."  Saccharin  is  largely  used  for 
sweetening  purposes,  pure  saccharin  being  500  times  sweeter 
than  sugar.  Until  1891  the  commercial  product  contained 
about  40  %  of  the  tasteless  para  compound  and  was  only  30c 
times  as  sweet  as  sugar;  the  mixture,  however,  is  now  separated 
by  dissolving  out  the  saccharin  with  xylene,  in  which  solvent 
the  para  compound  is  insoluble.  Saccharin  is  used  as  a  sugar  sub- 
stitute for  diabetic  patients.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
0-sulphobenzoic  add  has  an  add  taste,  and  the  sulphamide  is 
tasteless;  the  sweetness  of  saccharin  therefore  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  a  cydic  anhydride.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  is  an  import  duty  of  is.  3d.  per  oz.  on  saccharin 
and  similar  products,  and  manufacturers  have  to  takeout  a  licence. 
In  the  United  States  the  import  duty  is  $1*50-1-10%  ad  valorem 
per  lb.  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  pro- 
hibit the  importation.  On  the  estimation  of  saccharin  in  com- 
mercial samples  and  for  its  detection  in  foods  and  beverages  see 
J.  H.  Kastle,  Jour.  Ckem.  Sac.,  1905,  87,  p.  503;  £.  M'K. 
Chace,  Jour.  Amer.  Ckem.  Soc.f  1904,  39,  p.  1627. 

The  lactones  of  the  saccharic  acids  are  also  known  as  "  saccharins." 
By  boiling  dextrin  or  laevulose  with  milk  of  lime  the  so-called  "  sac- 

CH«OHCHCHOHC(OH)CH, 
charin.'*  a  lactone  of  the  formula, 

O CO 

is  obtained  (E.  Piligot.  Ber.,  1880, 13,  p.  196:  H.  Kiliani,  Ber.,  1882, 
I5i  P-  3954)'  It  crystallizes  in  large  |»risms.  has  a  bitter  taste,  and 
is  easily  soluble  in  not  water.  Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it 
to  carbonic  and  acetic  acids.  Heating  with  caustic  potash  to  200  "C. 
gives  formic  and  lactic  acids,  and  when  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid 
and  phosphorus  it  is  converted  into  aY-dimethylbutyrolactone. 
"  Iso-saccnarin  "  and  "  meta-saccharin  **  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  lime  on  milk  sugar  (H.  Kiliani,  firr.,  1885,  18.  p.  ,631).  The 
former  melts_  at  95  C,  and  on  reduction  by  hydriodic  acid  and 
phosphorus  is  converted  into  a7-dimethylvalerolactone.  Meta- 
saccharin  melts  at  141-142*  C.  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 

SACCHETTI.  Franco  (c.  1335-^.  1400),  lulian  poet  and 
novelist,  was  the  son  of  Benci  di  Uguccione,  sumamed  "  Buono," 
of  the  noble  and  ancient  Florentine  family  of  the  Sacchetti 
(comp.  Dante,  Par.  c.  xvi.),  and  was  bom  at  Florence  about  the 
y^^^  1335-  While  still  a  young  man  he  achieved  repute  as  a 
poet,  and  he  appears  to  have  travelled  on  affairs  of  more  or  less 
importance  as  far  as  to  Genoa,  Milan  and.  "  Ischiavonia." 
When  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon  the  rest  of  the 
house  of  Sacchetti  by  the  Florentine  authorities  in  1380  it 
appears  that  Franco  was  expressly  exempted,  "  per  esser  tanto 
uomo  buono," and  in  1383  he  was  one  of  the  "eight," discharging 
the  office  of  '*  prior ."  for  the  months  of  March  and  April.  In  1385 


he  was  chosen  ambassador  to  Genoa,  but  preferred  to  co  as 

podesti  to  Bibbiena  in  Casentino.    In  1393  he  was  podesti  of 

San  Miniato,  and  in  1396  he  held  a  similar  office  at  Faenaa.    la 

1398  he  received  from  his  fellow-citizens  the  post  of  captain  of 

thdr  then  province  of  Romagna,  having  his  residence  at  Portico. 

The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown;  most  probably  it  o^urrtd 

about  1400,  though  some  writers  place  it  as  Ute  as  141a 

Sacchetti  left  a  considerable  number  of  umnetti,  cantomi,  haBaSe^ 
fmadrigaJt,  &c.,  which  have  never  been  printed,  but  which  are  «iU 
extant  in  at  least  one  MS.  in  the  Laurentian  library  of  FlorciKC. 
His  Notelle  were  first  printed  in  1721,  from  the  MS.  in  the 
collection,  which,  hovvever,  is  far  irom^  complete.  ^  They 
originally  too  in  number,  but  only  2«8  in  whole  or  in  part 
survive.  They  are  written  in  pure  andelejgant  Turam,  and.  based 
as  they  are  for  the  most  part  on  real  incioenui  io  the  public  and 
domestic  life  of  Florence,  tney  are  valuable  for  the  light  they  tbrov 
on  the  manners  of  that  age,  and  occasionally  also  for  the  biographical 
facts  preserved  in  them. 

8ACCHI.  ANDREA  (c.  1600-1661),  Italian  painter  of  the  later 
Roman  school,  was  bom  at  Nettuno  near  Rome  in  1600,  or 
perhaps  as  early  as  1598.  His  father,  Benedetto,  a  painter  of 
undistinguished  position,  gave  him  his  earliest  instruction  in 
the  art;  Andrea  then  passed  into  the  studio  of  Albani,  of  wbom 
he  was  the  last  and  the  most  eminent  pupil,  and  under  Albani 
he  made  his  reputation  eariy.  The  painter  of  Sacclu*s  pn- 
dilection  was  Raphael;  he  was  the  jealous  opponent  oL  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  and  more  especially  of  Bernini.  In  pnxxas  of  time 
be  became  one  of  the  most  learned  designers  and  one  of  the 
soundest  colouiists  of  the  Roman  schod.  He  went  to  Venice 
and  to  Parma  t9  study  Venetian  colour  and  the  st3rie  of  Correggb; 
but  he  found  the  last-named  master  unadaptable  for  his  own 
proper  methods  in  art,  and  he  returned  to  Rone.  Sacxhi 
strong  in  artistic  theory,  and  in  practice  slow  and 
it  was  his  axiom  that  the  merit  of  a  painter  consists  in  produdng, 
not  many  middling  pictures,  but  a  few  and  perfect  ones.  His 
works  have  dignity,  repose,  elevated  yet  natural  forms,  severe 
but  not  the  less  pleasing  colour,  a  learned  treatment  of  architec- 
ture and  perspective;  he  is  thus  a  painter  of  the  correct  and 
laudable  academic  order,  admired  by  connoisseurs  rather  than  by 
ambitious  students  or  the  large  public  His  prindpal  painting, 
often  spoken  of  as  the  fourth  best  easd-picture  in  Rome — in 
the  Vatican  Gallery — is  "  St  Romuald  relating  his  Visioa  to  Five 
Monks  of  his  Order."  The  pictorial  crux  of  dealing  with  these 
figures,  who  are  all  in  the  white  garb  of  their  order,  has  ofta 
been  remarked  upon;  and  as  often  the  ingenuity  and  fadgBoat 
of  Sacchi  have  been  praised  in  varying  the  tints  oi  these  habits 
according  to  the  light  and  shade  cast  by  a  neighbouring  tree. 
The  Vatican  Gallery  contains  also  an  early  painting  of  the  master 
— the  *'  Miracle  of  St  Gregory,"  executed  in  1624;  a  mosaic 
of  it  was  made  in  1771  and  placed  in  St  Peter's.  Other  leading 
examples  are  the  "  Death  of  St  Anna,"  in  S  Carlo  ai  Catisari, 
"  St  Andrew,"  in  the  Quirinal;  "  St  Joseph,"  at  Capo  aOe  Case; 
also,  in  fresco,  a  ceiling  in  the  Palazzo  Barfaerini — **  Drrine 
Wisdom  " — reckoned  superior  in  expression  and  sdection  to 
the  rival  work  of  Pietro  da  Cortona.  There  are  likewise  altar- 
pieces  in  Perugia,  Foligno  and  Caroerino.  ^'■^'by  who  worked 
almost  always  in  Rome,  left  few  pictures  visible  in  priTa:e 
galleries:  one,  of "  St  Bnmo,"  is  in  Gcosvenor  House.  He  had  a 
flourishing  school:  Nicholas  Poussin  and  Carlo  Maratta  were  his 
most  eminent  scholars;  Luigi  Garzi  and  Francesco  Lauri  were 
others,  and  Sacchi's  own  son  Giuse{^,  who  died  young,  after 
giving  very  high  hopes.  This  must  have  been  an  illegitimase 
son,  for  Andrea  was  unmarried  when  he  died  at  Nettuno  in  1661. 

SACCHINI.  ANTONIO  MARU  GASPARE  (1734-1786),  ItalUa 
musica\  composer,  was  bom  at  Pozzuoli,  on  the  93rd  of  July 
1734.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  and  was  heard 
singing  on  the  sands  by  Durante,  who  undertook  his  education 
at  the  Conservatorio  di  Sant'  Onofrio  at  Naples^  Durante  and 
Picdnni  taught  him  composition,  and  Nioola  Ftorensa  the 
violin.  The  intermezzo  Fra  Donaio  was  written  for  the  theatre 
of  the  Conservatorio  in  1756,  but  his  first  serious  opera  was 
produced  atKome  in  1762,  and  was  followed  by  many  othes, 
neariy  all  of  which  were  successful.  In  1769  he  went  to  Veskice, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  great  success  achieved  there  hf  tlx 
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production  of  his  opera  Atessandro  neU*  Indie  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Conservatorio  dell'  Ospedalelto.  where  he  trained 
some  admirable  female  singers  and  wrote  church  music.  In 
1772  he  visited  London,  where,  notmthstanding  a  cruel  cabal 
formed  against  him,  he  achieved  a  brilliant  success,  especially 
in  his  four  new  operas,  Tamerlano,  Lucio  Vero^  NiteUi  e  Perseo 
and  //  Gran  Cid.  Later  he  met  with  an  equally  enthusiastic 
reception  in  Paris,  where  in  1783  his  Rinaldo  was  produced  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  to  whom 
he  had  been  recommended  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  But 
neither  in  England  nor  in  France  did  his  reputation  continue 
to  the  end  of  his  visit.  He  seems  everywhere  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  bitter  jealousy.  Even  Marie  Antoinette  was  not  able 
to  support  his  cause  in  the  face  of  the  general  outcry  against  the 
favour  shown  to  foreigners;  and  by  her  command,  given  with 
the  utmost  reluctance,  his  last  opera  and  undoubted  master* 
piece,  (Edipe  d  Colone,  was  set  aside  in  1786  to  make  room  for 
Lemoine's  PJtidre — a  circumstance  which  so  preyed  upon  his 
mind  that  he  died  of  chagrin  on  the  7th  (or  8th)  of  October  1786. 
-  Sacchini's  style  was  rather  graceful  than  elevated,  and  he  was 
deficient  both  in  creative  power  and  originality.  But  the 
dramatic  truth  of  his  operas,  more  especially  the  later  ones, 
is  above  all  praise,  and  he  never  fails  to  write  with  the  care  and 
finish  of  a  thorough  and  accomplished  musician.  (Edipe  was 
extremely  successful  after  his  death,  and  was  performed  at  the 
Acadfmie  nearly  six  hundred  times. 

SACERDOTAUSM  (from  Lat.  sacerdoSt  priest,  literally  one 
who  presents  sacred  offerings,  sacetf  sacred,  and  dare,  to  give), 
a  term  applied,  usually  in  a  hostile  sense,  to  the  system,  method 
and  spirit  of  a  pritfslly  order  or  class,  )inder  which  the  functions, 
dignity  and  influence  of  the  members  of  the  priesthood  are 
exalted  in  the  ministry  of  religion,  and  in  the  church  at  the  expense 
of  the  laity.  This  exalting  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Christian 
church  is  based  on  the  claim  that  the  priest  exercises  sacrificial 
and  supernatural  powers  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

SACHEVERELU  HENRY  (1674-1724),  English  ecclesiastic 
and  politician,  was  the  son  of  Joshua  Sacheverell,  rector  of  St 
Peter's,  Marlborough.  He  was  adopted  by  his  godfather, 
Edward  Hearst,  and  his  wife,  and  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  in  1689,  was  demy  of  his  college  from  1689  to  1701 
and  fellow  from  1701  to  17 13.  Addison,  another  Wiltshire  lad, 
entered  at  the  same  college  two  years  earlier,  but  was  also  elected 
a  demy  in  1689;  he  inscribed  to  Sacheverell  in  1694  his  account 
of  the  greatest  English  poets.  Sacheverell  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1693,  and  became  M.A.  in  1695  and  D.D.  in  1708.  His 
first  preferment  was  the  small  vicarage  of  Cannock  in  Stafford- 
shire; but  he  leapt  into  notice  when  holding  a  preachership  at 
St  Saviour's,  Southwark.  His  famous  sermons  on  the  church 
in  danger  from  the  neglect  of  the  Whig  ministry  to  keep  guard 
over  its  interests  were  preached,  the  one  at  Derby  on  the  15th  of 
August,  the  other  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  5th  of  November 
1709.  They  were  immediately  reprinted,  the  latter  being  dedi- 
cated to  the  lord  mayor  and  the  former  to  the  author's  kinsman, 
George  Sacheverell,  high  sheriff  of  Derby  for  the  year;  and,  as 
the  passions  of  the  whole  British  population  were  at  this  period 
keenly  exercised  between  the  rival  factions  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
the  vehement  invectives  of  this  furious  divine  on  behalf  of  an 
ecclesiastical  institution  which  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Tories  made  him  their  idol.  The  Whig  ministry,  then  slowly 
but  surely  losing  the  support  of  the  country,  were  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  prosecuting  this  zealous  parson. 
Somers  was  against  such  a  measure;  but  Godolphin,  who  was 
believed  to  be  personally  alluded  to  in  one  of  these  harangues 
under  the  nickname  of  "  Volpone,"  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
prosecution,  and  gained  the  day.  The  trial  lasted  from  a7th 
February  to  23rd  March  1710,  and  the  verdict  was  that 
Sacheverell  should  be  suspended  for  three  years  and  that  the 
two  sermons  should  be  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  This 
was  the  decree  of  the  state,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  making  him 
a  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace  and  of  bringing  about  the 
downfall  of  the  ministry.  Immediately  on  the  expiration  of 
his  sentence  (13th  April  17x3)  he  was  instituted  to  the  valuable 


rectory  of  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  by  the  new  Tory  ministry, 
who  despised  the  author  of  the  sermoiis,  although  they  dreaded 
his  influence  over  the  mob.  He  died  at  the  Grove,  Ilighgate. 
on  the  5th  of  June  1724. 

See  Heame's  Diaries,  Bloxam's  Register  of  Magdalen  and  Hill 
Burton's  Queen  Anne,  vol.  ii.  There  is  an  excellent  Dibliography  by 
Fak»ner  Madan  (1887). 

SACHEVERELL,  WILUAM  (1638-1691),  English  statesman, 
son  of  Henry  Sacheverell,  a  country  gentleman,  was  born  in 
1638.  His  family  had  held  a  good  position  in  Derbyshire  and 
Nottinghamshire  since  the  12th  century,  the  name  appearing  as 
Sent  CheveroU  in  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  and  William  inherited 
large  estates  from  his  father.  He  was  admitted  at  Gray's  Inn  in 
1667,  and  in  1670  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Derbyshire.  He  immediately  gained  a  prominent  position  in 
the  party  hostile  to  the  Court,  and  before  he  had  been  six  months 
in  the  House  of  Commons  he  proposed  a  resolution  that  all 
"  popish  recusants  "  should  be  removed  from  military  commands; 
the  motion,  enlarged  so  as  to  include  civil  employment,  was 
carried  without  a  division  on  the  28lh  of  February  1672-1673. 
This  resolution  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Test  Act,  in  the  pre* 
paration  of  which  Sacheverell  took  an  active  part,  and  which 
caused  the  break  up  of  the  cabal.  He  now  took  part  in  nearly 
every  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  being  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  able  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  or  country 
party.  He  strongly  opposed  the  king's  policy  of  alliance  with 
France,  advocating  a  league  with  the  Dutch  instead,  and  the 
refusal  of  supplies  until  the  demands  of  the  Commons  should 
be  complied  with.  Sacheverell  took  especial  interest  in  the  state 
of  the  navy  and  spoke  in  many  debates  on  this  question.  In 
1677  be  carried  an  address  to  the  king  calling  upon  him  to 
conclude  an  alliance  with  the  United  Provinces  against  Louis 
XIV.,  and  when  the  Speaker  adjourned  the  House  by  Charles's 
order  Sacheverell  made  an  eloquent  protest,  asserting  the  right* 
of  the  House  itself  to  decide  the  question  of  its  adjournment. 
When  parliament  met  early  in  1678  assurances  were  received 
from  Charles  II.  that  he  had  arranged  the  treaties  demanded  by 
the  Commons;  but  Sacheverell  boldly  questioned  the  king's 
good  faith,  and  warned  the  Commons  that  they  .were  being 
deceived.  When  the  secret  treaty  with  France  became  known,' 
thus  confirming  Sacheverell's  insight,  the  latter  called  for  the 
disbandment  of  the  forces  and  advocated  the  refusal  of  further 
supplies  for  military  purposes;  and  in  June  1678  he  resolutely 
opposed  Lord  Danby's  proposal  to  grant  £300,000  per  annum 
to  Charles  II.  for  life.  Barillon  mentions  Sacheverell  among  the 
Whig  leaders  who  accepted  bribes  from  Louis  XIV.,  but  the 
evidence  against  him  is  not  conclusive. 

When  Titus  Oates  began  his  pretended  revelations  in  1678 
Sacheverell  was  among  those  who  most  firmly  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  Popish  plot.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
investigators  of  the  affair,  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment of  the  five  Catholic  peers.  He  also  acted  for  a  time 
as  chairman  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  Commons,  and  drew 
up  the  report  on  the  examination  of  the  Jesuit  Coleman,  secretary 
to  the  duchess  of  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
drafting  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Danby  in  1678, 
and  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Commons;  and 
in  1679,  when  the  impeachment,  interrupted  by  the  dissolution 
of  parliament,  was  resumed  in  the  new  parliament,  he  spoke 
strongly  against  the  vdidity  of  Danby's  pica  of  pardon  by  the 
king.  The  allegations  made  in  Sacheverell's  report  on  the 
examination  of  Coleman  prompted  the  country  party  to  demand 
the  exclusion  of  James,  duke  of  York,  from  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  the  first  suggestion  of  the  famous  Exclusion  Bill  being 
made  by  Sacheverell  on  the  4th  of  November  1678  in  a  debate — 
"  the  greatest  that  ever  was  in  Parliament,"  as  it  was  pronounced 
by  contemporaries— raised  by  Lord  Russell  with  the  object  of 
removing  the  duke  from  the  King's  Council.  He  vigorously 
promoted  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  opposed  granting 
supplies  till  it  should  pass.  When  Charles  offered  an  alternative 
scjipriie  (1679)  for  limiting  the  powers  of  a  Catholic  sovereign, 
S^^^^vercU  made  a  great  speech  in -which  he  pointed  out  the 
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insufiKiency  of  the  king's  tenns  for  securing  ihe  object  desired 
by  (he  Whigs.  In  the  conflict  between  the  Petitioners  and  the 
Abhorrers  he  supported  the  former,  and  on  the  37th  of  October 
1680  brought  forward  a  motion  asserting  the  right  of  petitioning 
the  king  to  summon  parliament,  and  proposed  the  impeachment 
of  Chief  Justice  North  as  the  author  of  the  proclamation  against 
tumultuous  petitioning.  Sacheverell  was  one  of  the  managers 
on  behalf  of  the  Commons  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford  in  West- 
minster Hall;  but  took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs  till  after 
the  elections  of  March  168 1,  when  he  was  returned  unopposed 
for  Derbyshire.  He  was  prosecuted  for  riot  in  connexion  with 
the  surrender  of  the  charter  of  Nottingham  in  i68a,  being  tried 
before  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  who  fined  him  500  marks. 

At  the  general  election  following  the  death  of  Charles  II.  in 
1685  Sacheverell  lost  his  seat,  and  for  the  next  four  years  be 
lived  in  retirement  on  his  estates.  .  In  the  convention  parliament 
summoned  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  which  he  sat  for  Heytes- 
bury,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  a  radical  resettlement  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  served  on  a  committee,  of  which  Somers  was  chairman, 
for  drawing  up  a  new  constitution  in  the  form  of  the  Declaration 
of  Right ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Commons 
in  their  conference  with  the  peers  on  the  question  of  declaring 
the  throne  vacant.  William  III.  appointed  Sacheverell  a  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  but  he  resigned  the  ofhce  after  a  few  months. 
He  procured  the  omission  of  Lord  Jeffreys's  name  from  the  Act 
of  Indemnity.  In  1690  he  moved  a  famous  amendment  to  the 
Corporation  Bill,  proposing  the  addition  of  a  clause — the  purport 
of  which  was  misrepresented  by  Macaulay — for  disqualifying  for 
office  for  seven  years  municipal  functionaries  who  in  defiance  of 
the  majority  of  their  colleagues  had'  surrendered  their  charters 
to  the  Crown.  A  celebrated  debate  on  this  question  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  January  1690;  but  the  evident 
intention  of  the  Whigs  to  perpetuate  their  own  ascendancy  by 
tampering  with  the  franchise  contributed  largely  to  the  Tory 
reaction  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs  in  the  elections 
of  that  year.  Sacheverell  was  elected  member  for  Nottingham- 
shire; but  he  died  on  the  9th  of  October  1691,  before  taking  his 
seat.  In  the  judgment  of  Speaker  Onslow,  Sacheverell  was  the 
"  ablest  parliament  man  "  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  English  parliamentary  orators;  his  speeches 
greatly  impressed  his  contemporaries,  and  in  a  later  generation, 
as  Macaulay  observes,  they  were  "  a  favourite  theme  of  old  men 
who  lived  to  see  the  conflicts  of  Walpole  and  Pulteney."  Though 
his  fame  has  become  dimmed  in  comparison  with  that  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Russell  and  Sidney,  he  was  not  less  conspicuous  in  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  of  Charles  II. 's  reign,  and  he  left  a 
more  permanent  mark  than  any  of  them  on  the  constitutional 
changes  of  the  period. 

Sacheverell  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Staunton  of  Staunton;  and  his  second  was 
Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Newton.  His  eldest  son  Robert 
represented  the  borough  of  Nottingham  in  six  parliaments  and 
died  in  1 7 14.    The  family  became  extinct  in  1724. 

Bibliography. — Many  of  SachcvcreH'B  speeches  are  reported  in 
Anchitcll  Grey'sDebates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1667-1604  (10  vols., 
London,  1769).  See  also  Sir  George  Sitweil,  The  First  Whit  (Scar- 
borough, 1894);  Gillxirt  Burnet,  History  of  my  own  Time  (6  vols., 


Kient 
Baron  Cuilford,  &c.  (j  vols.,  London,  '1826);  The  Haiton  Corre- 
spondence, edited  by  E.  M.  Thompson  for  the  Camden  Society  (2  vols., 
London,  1878);  Laurence  Eachard,  History  of  England  (3;  vols., 
London,  1707-1718);  and  the  Histories  of  England  by  Ltneard, 
Von  Rankc  and  Macaulay.  (K.  J'  M.) 

SACHS,  HANS  (1494-1576),  German  poet  and  dramatist, 
was  born  at  Nuremberg  on  the  5th  of  November  1494.  His 
father  was  a  tailor,  and  he  himself  was  trained  to  the  calling 
of  a  shoemaker.  Before  this,  however,  he  received  a  good 
education  at  the  Latin  school  of  Nuremberg,  which  left  behind 
it  a  lasting  interest  in  the  stories  of  antiquity.  In  the  spring 
of  1509  he  began  his  apprenticeship,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
initiated  into  the  art  of  the  Mcistcrsingers  by  a  weaver,  Leonhard 
N  unnenpeck.    In  1 5  x  i  he  set  out  on  his  Wanderjahre,  and  worked 


at  his'  craft  in  many  towns,  incfuding  Regensbuig,  Plassaa, 
Salzburg,  Munich,  Osnabrttck,  LQbeck  and  Leipzig.  In  15 16 
he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest 
ofi  his  life,  working  steadily  at  his  handiwork  and  devoting  his 
leisure  time  to  literature.  In  1517  he  became  master  <rf  bis 
gild  and  in  1519  married.  The  great  event  of  his  intellectud 
life  was  the  coming  of  the  Reformation;  he  became  an  ardent 
adherent  of  Luther,  and  in  1523  wrote  in  Luther's  honour  the 
poem  beginning  Die  wUtenbergisck  NaclUigaU,  Diemanjeist  kdrcS 
iibercdl,  and  four  remarkable  dialogues  in  prose,  in  which  his 
warm  sympathy  with  the  reformer  is  tempered  by  counsels  of 
moderation.  In  spite  of  this,  his  advocacy  of  the  new  fauh 
brought  upon  him  a  reproof  from  the  town  council  of  Nurcmbere;. 
and  he  was  forbidden  to  publish  any  more  BuckUin  cdcr 
Reimen.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  council  itself 
openly  threw  in  its  lot  with  the  Reformation.  After  ihe  de^th 
of  Hans  Sachs's  first  wife  in  1560  he  married  aj^in.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  19th  of  January  1576. 

Hans  Sachs  was  an  extraordinarily  fertile  poet.  By  the  >tar 
1567  he  had  composed,  according  to  his  own  account,  4275 
Meisterlieder,  1700  tales  and  fables  in  verse,  and  208  dramas, 
which  filled  no  fewer  than  34  large  manuscript  volumes;  and  this 
was  not  all,  for  he  continueid  writing  until  1573.  The  Meistfr- 
lieder  were  not  printed,  being  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the 
Nuremberg  Meistersinger  school,  of  which  Sachs  was  the  leadicg 
spirit.  His  famfe  .  rests  mainly  on  the  Spmckgedicku,  which 
include  his  dramatic  writings.  His  "  tragedies  "  and  "  comedies  "* 
are,  however,  h'ttle  more  than  stories  told  in  dialogue,  and  di^nded 
at  convenient  pauses  into  a  varying  number  of  acts;  of  the 
essentials  of  dramatic  construction  or  the  nature  of  drantaiic 
aaion  Sachs  has  little  idea.  The  subjects  are  drawn  from  the 
most  vaijed  sources,  the  Bible,  the  classics  and  the  Italiaa 
novelists  being  especially  laid  under  contribution.  He  succeeds 
best  in  the  short  anecdotal  Fastnackisspid  or  Shrovetide  play, 
where  characterization  and  humorous  situation  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  dramatic  form  or  construction.  Farces  like  Der 
fahrende  SchiiUr  im  Parodies  ( 1 550) ,  Das  WHdhad  (x  550),  Das  keia 
Eisen  (1551),  Der  Bauer  im  Fegefetier  (1552)  are  inimitable  in  their 
way,  and  have  even  been  played  with  success  on  the  modem  stage. 

Hans  Sachs  himself  made  a  beginning  to  an  edition  of  his  colkcied 
writings  by  publishing  three  large  folio  volumes  (1556-1561):  after 
his  death  two  other  volumes  appeared  (1578.  1579).  A  critical 
edition  has  been  published  by  the  Stuttgart  Literariuhtr  Vtret9, 
edited  by  A.  von  Keller  and  E.  Goetze  (23  vols.,  1870-1896):  Smet- 
liche  Fastnacktsspiele,  ed.  by  E.  Qocize  (7  vols.,  1880-1887);  Sdml- 
liche  Fabeln  und  Sckwdnke,  by  the  same  (3  vols.,  1893).  There  ore 
also  editions  of  selected  writings  by  I.  Tittniann  (3  vob.,  i87(>-i»7i : 
new  ed.,  1883-1885)  and  B.  Arnold  (a  vols..  1885).  See  EL  K.  J. 
LUtzelbcrgcr,  Hans  Sachs  (1876):  C.  Schweitzer,  Elmde  ssr  Je  nr 
et  les  temres  de  Hans  Sacks  (1887);  K.  Drescher,  Hams  Sccks- 
Sludien  (1890,  1891);  E.  Goetze,  Hans  Sacks  (1891):  A.  L.  Stiefrl. 
Hans  Sacks-Forschunien  (1894);  R'  Gen£e,  Hans  Sacks  md  sevu 
Zeil  (1894:  and  ed.,  1902);  E.  Geiger,  Hans  Sacks  eds  Dickler  as 
seinen  Fastnachisspielen  (1904). 

SACHS,  JULIUS  VON  (id3»-i897),  German  botanist,  was 
bom  at  Breslau  on  the  and  of  October  1832.  At  an  eariy  age 
he  showed  a  taste  for  lutuzal  history,  and  on  leaving  school 
he  became,  in  1851,  private  assistant  to  the  physiologist  J.  £. 
Purkinje  at  Prague.  In  1856  he  graduated  ^  doctor  of  philo- 
sophy, and  then  adopted  a  botanical  career,  establishing  himsdi 
as  Privaidozent  for  plant  physiology  in  the  university  of  Pra^e. 
In  1859  he  was  appointed  physiological  assistant  to  the  .Agri- 
cultural Academy  of  Tharandt  in  Saxony;  and  in  1861  he  was 
called  to  be  director  of  the  Polytechnic  at  Chemnitz,  hut  was 
almost  immediately  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Academy  at 
Poppelsdorf,  near  Bonn,  where  he  remained  until  1S67,  whca 
he  was  nominated  professor  of-  botany  in  the  university  of 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau.  In  x868  he  accepted  the  chair  ol  botany 
in  the  university  of  Wtirzburg,  which  he  continued  to  occvpf 
(in  spite  of  calls  to  all  the  important  German  univeisitks)  aniil 
his  death  on  the  29th  of  May  1897. 

Sachs  achieved  distinction  as  an  investigator,  a  writer  and  a 
teacher;  his  name  will  ever  be  especially  associated  with  the 
great  development  of  plant  physiology  which  marked  the  latter 
half  of  the  xpth  century,  though  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  oi 
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botany  to  which  he  did  not  materially  contribute.  His  earlier 
papers,  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  botanical  journals 
and  of  the  publications  of  learned  societies  (a  collected  edition 
was  published  in  1892-93),  are  of  great  and  varied  interest. 
Prominent  among  them  is  the  scries  of  "  Keimungsgeschichten," 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  microchcmical 
methods,  as  also  of  the  morphological  and  physiological  details 
of  germination.  Then  there  is  his  resuscitation  of  the  method 
of  "  water-culture,"  and  the  application  of  it  to  the  investigation 
of  the  problems  of  nutrition;  and  further,  his  discovery  that 
the  starch-grains  to  be  found  in  chloroplastids  are  the  first  visible 
product  of  their  assimilatory  activity.  His  later  papers  were 
almost  exclusively  published  in  the  three  volumes  of  the  Arbeiten 
des  bolanischen  Instituls  in  Wurtburg  (1871-88).  Among  these 
are  his  investigation  of  the  periodicity  of  growth  in  length,  in 
connexion  with  which  he  devised  the  self-registering  auxano- 
meter,  by  which  he  established  the  retarding  influence  of  the 
highly  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum  on  the  rate  of  growth; 
his  researches  on  heliotropism  and  geotropism,  in  which  he 
introduced  the  "  dinostat  ";  his  work  on  the  structure  and  the 
arrangement  of  cells  in  growing-points;  the  elaborate  experi- 
mental evidence  upon  which  he  based  his  "  imbibition-theory  " 
of  the  transpiration-current;  his  exhaustive  study  of  the 
assimilatory  activity  of  the  green  leaf;  and  other  papers  of 
interest.  Sachs'  first  published  volume  was  the  Handbuck 
der  Experimentalphysiologie  der  Pfianzen  (1865;  French  edition, 
1868),  which  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  state  of  knowledge 
in  certain  departments  of  the  subject,  and  includes  a  great 
deal  of  original  information.  This  was  followed  in  1868  by  the 
first  edition  of  his  famous  Lekrbuch  der  Botanik,  by  far  the  best 
book  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  comprehensive  work,  giving  an  able 
summary  of  the  botanical  science  of  the  period,  enriched  with  the 
results  of  many  original  investigations.  The  fourth  and  last 
German  edition  was  published  in  1874,  and  two  English  editions 
were  issued  by  the  Oxford  Press  in  1875  and  1882  respectively. 
The  Lekrbuch  was  eventually  superseded  by  the  Vorlesungen 
iiber  PflanxenpkysiohgU  (ist  ed.,  1882;  2nd  ed.,  1887;  Eng. 
ed.,  Oxford,  1887),  a  work  more  limited  in  scope,  but  yet  covering 
more  ground  than  its  title  would  imply;  though  it  is  a  remarkable 
book,  it  has  not  gained  the  general  recognition  accorded  to  the 
Lekrbuch.  Finally,  there  is  the  Gesckkkle  der  Botanik  (1875), 
a  brilliant  and  learned  account  of  the  development  of  the  various 
branches  of  botanical  science  from  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century 
up  to  i860,  of  which  an  English  edition  was  published  in  1890 
by  the  Oxford  Press.  As  a  teacher  Sachs  exerted  great  influence, 
for  his  vigorous  personality  and  his  ready  and  lucid  utterance 
enabled  him  not  only  to  instruct,  but  to  fire  his  students  with 
something  of  his  own  enthusiasm. 

A  full  account  of  Sachs'  life  and  work  was  given  by  Professor 
Goebel,  formerly  his  assistant,  in  Flora  (1897).  ot  which  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  Science  Progress  for  1898.  There  is  also  an 
obituary  notice  of  him  in  the  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  vol.  bdi.    (S.  H.  V*.) 

■  SACHS,  MICHAEL  (1808-1864),  German  Rabbi.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  of  Jewish  graduates  of  the  modem  universities, 
taking'his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1836.  He  was  appointed  Rabbi  in 
Prague  in  1836,  and  in  Berlin  in  1844.  He  took  the  conservative 
side  against  the  Reform  agitation,  and  so  strongly  opposed  the 
introduction  of  the  organ  into  the  Synagogue  that  he  retired 
from  the  Rabbinate  rather  than  acquiesce.  Sachs  was  one  of 
the  greatest  preachers  of  his  age,  and  published  two  volumes 
of  Sermons  {Prcdigten,  1866-1891).  He  co-operated  with  Zunz 
iq.v.)  in  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  Sachs  is  best  remembered 
for  his  work  on  Hebrew  poetry,  Rdigidse  Poesie  der  Juden  in 
Spanien  (1845);  bis  more  ambitious  critical  work  {Beiirdge 
zurSprack-  und  Altertkumsforsckung^  2  vols.,  1853-1854)  is  of  less 
lasting  value.  His  poetical  gifts  he  turned  to  admirable  account 
in  his  translation  of  the  Festival  Prayers  (Mahzor,  9  vols.,  1855), 
a  new  feature  of  which  was  the  metrical  rendering  of  the  medieval 
Hebrew  hymns.  Another  very  popular  work  by  Sachs  contains 
poetical  paraphrases  cf  Rabbinic  legends  {Stimmen  vom  Jordan 
^ndEuphral,  1853).  (I.  A.) 


SACK,  a  large  bag  made  of  a  coarse  material  such  as  is  described 
under  Sacking  below.  The  word  occurs  with  very  little  variation 
in  all  European  languages,  cf.  Gr.  oaxun,  Lat.  saccus,  Fr.  sac. 
Span,  saco,  Du.  zak,  &c.  All  arc  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew 
sag,  properly  a  coarse  stuff  made  of  hair,  hence  a  bag  made  of 
this  material.  '  Most  etymologists  attribute  the  widespread 
occurrence  of  the  word  to  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
in  Gen.  xli^.  The  Hebrew  word  itself  is  probably  Egyptian,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  Coptic  sok.  Apart  from  its  ordinary  meaning, 
the  word  is  used  as  a  unit  of  dry  measure,  which  has  varied 
considerably  at  different  times  and  places  and  for  different 
goods;  it  is  the  customary  British  measure  for  coals,  potatoes, 
apples  and  some  other  goods,  and  is  equivalent  to  three  bushels. 
From  the  end  of  the  17th  to  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  the 
sack  or  "  sacque  "  was  a  fashionable  type  of  gown  for  women, 
having  a  long  flowing  loose  back — hanging  in  pleats  from 
the  neck.  It  is  still  used  as  a  tailor's  or  dressmaker's  term 
for  a  loose  straight-back  coat.  The  Fr.  sac  meant  also  pillage, 
plunder,  whence  saccager,  to  plunder  a  town,  especially  after 
it  had  been  taken  by  assault  or  after  a  siege.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  an  extension  of  "  sack,"  a  bag,  with  a  reference  to  the 
most  obvious  receptacle  for  booty.  The  slang  expression 
"  to  give  the  sack,"  "  to  get  the  sack,"  of  a  person  who  has  been 
turned  out  of  a  situation  or  been  given  notice  to  leave  is  an 
old  French  proverbial  expression.  Cotgrave  gives  On  luy  a 
donni  sa  sac  el  ses  guiiles,  "  he  hath  his  passport  given  him,  he  is 
turned  out  to  grazing,  said  of  a  servant  whom  his  master  hath 
put  away."  The  New  Englisk  Dictionary  finds  the  expression 
also  in  isth-century  Dutch. 

It  remains  to  distinguish  the  name,  familiar  from  English 
literature  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  of  a  Spanish  wine, 
which  was  of  a  strong,  rough,  dry  kind  (in  Fr.  tin  sec,  whence  the 
name),  and  therefore  usually  sweetened  and  mixed  with  spice 
and  mulled  or  "  burnt."  It  became  a  common  name  for  all  the 
stronger  white  wines  of  the  South. 

SACKBUT,  Shakbusshe,  Sagbitt,'  Draw  or  Drawing 
Trumpet  (Scotland,  drauckt  trumpet)  or  Flat  Trumpet 
(Fr.  saquebute,  saquebouie,  cacbouc,  trompetie  karnumique; 
Ger.  Posaune,  Busaun,  Pusin,  Zug-Trommet;  Ital.  tromba  da 
tirarsi  or  tromba  spexzata;  Span,  sacabucke;  Dutch  baxuin 
Sckuijjlrompette),  the  earliest  form  of  slide  trumpet,  which 
afterwards  developed  into  the  trombone.  As  soon  as  the  effect 
of  the  slide  in  lengthening  the  main  tube  and  therefore  pro- 
portionally deepening  the  pitch  of  the  instrument  was  under- 
stood, and  its  capabilities  had  been  fully  realized,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  family  of  powerful  tenor  and  bass  instruments  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  not  known  exactly  in  what  country 
the  principle  of  the  slide  was  first  discovered  and  applied  to 
musical  instruments;  if  it  be  not  an  Oriental  device,  then  the 
credit  is  probably  due  to  the  Netherlands  or  to  South  Germany 
before  or  during  the  13th  century. 

The  early  history  of  the  sackbut  is  among  the  most  interesting 
of  all  instruments.  Various  attempts  have  oeen  made  to  fix  the 
etymology  of  the  word  as  derived  from  Span,  sacabucke  through 
French.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Galpin^  suggests  a  derivation  from 
sacar,  to  draw  out.  and  bucke,  identical  with  bucha  (Lat.  buxus), 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  tube  or  pipe  originally  of  boxwood.  To  accept 
this  etymology  would  be  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  the  technical 
names  applied  to  the  sackbut  in  various  languages  directly  acknow- 
ledge its  descent  from  the  buccina  (q.v.),  with  the  exception  of 
Italian,  in  which  the  recognition  is  indirectly  made  through  the 
synonym  tromba.  A  clue  to  the  etymology  of  sacabucke  is  afforded 
by  the  well-known  fact  that  not  only  did  the  Arabs  after  the  conquest 
introduce  oriental  musical  instruments  by  way  of  Spain  to  western 
Europe,  but  the  Arabic  names  also  clung  to  the  instruments  in  many 
cases.  The  Arabs  had  a  military  trumpet  they  called  Buk  or  Buque, 
a  word  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Christians,*  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  a  musical  treatise  of  the  14th  century  (Escorial  MS.  69)  among 
the  musical  instruments  then  in  use  in  Spain.  It  has  been  claimed 
on  philological  grounds  that  England  derived  her  knowledge  of  the 
sackbut  from  France,  but  the  oldest  known  form  of  the  word  in 
English  is  shakbusshe,  which  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  Henry  VII. 

*  "  The  Sackbut.  its  Evolution  and  History,"  in  Proc.  Mus.  Assoc. 
London  (1906-IQ07). 

>  See  Edw.  W.  Lane,  Arabic-Englisk  Lexicon  (London,  1863), 
bk.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  276. 
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for  the  3rd  of  May  ^95•*  amd  is  obviously  of  Spanish  origin.  Sackbut 
appears  early  in  the  16th  century. 

The  word  sacabucke  was  at  some  time  applied  in  Spain  to  the 
ship's  pump;  and  the  questions  naturally  anse.  Which  came  first, 
and  Was  the  musical  instrument  named  after  the  pump  from  the  great 
resemblance  in  their  respective  actions  as  well  as  in  outward  form?* 
It  is  certainly  significant  that  the  Ital-  tromba,  from  which  sprang 
"  trumpet  "  and  "  trombone,"  means  a  pump  as  well  as  a  trumpet 
and  the  trunk  of  an  elephant  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  slide  had  been  applied  to  the  trumpet  before  the  word 
tromba  was  used  for  it,  there  would  still  remain  several  difficulties 
to  be  disposed  of.  (1)  The  word  trumba,  Irumbtn,  Irompt,  already 
general  in  the  romances  of  the  t2th  and  13th  centuries,  was  at  first 
applied  to  the  tubas  and  curved  horns,  probably  from  the  similar 
curve  of  the  elephant's  trunk  (2)  If  tromba  referred  to  the  pump, 
it  must  have  been  applied  to  the  slide  trumpet,  and  tromba  da 
tirarsi  for  "  sackbut  is  senseless  tautology.  (3)  The  etjrmology 
given  above  from  buk  or  buque,  trumpet,  supported  by  similarly 
compounded  words  in  English.  Scotch,  Dutch,  Italian,,  would  have 
to  be  regarded  as  a  strange  but  not  unparalleled  philological  co- 
incidence. The  earliest  instance  yet  discovered  of  tne  use  of  saca- 
bucke as  a  musical  instrument  seems  to  be  in  the  14th  century.* 

The  transformation  of  the  busine  ibuccina)  into  the  sackbut 
involved  two  or  three  processes,  the  addition  of  the  slide  being 
accomplished  in  at  least  two  stages.  It  was  applied  first  to  the 
straight  busine  made  in  three  or  four  sections  having  rings  or  knobs 
at  the  joints.  The  sliding  portions  or  joints  here  doubtless  serx'ed 
much  as  in  our  modern  wood  wind  instruments  for  tuning  purposes 
or  for  changing  the  key.  The  long  slide,  added  for  the  purpbse  of 
obtaining  a  diatonic  compass,  denoted  a  further  step  in  the  evolution. 
When  applied  to  the  straight  busine  it  differed  materially  from  the 
slide  of  the  sackbut  or  tromDonc,  for  the  normal  position  of  the  instru- 
ment was  with  the  slide  fully  drawn  out,  so  that  the  knobs  were 
equidistant:  on  the  slide  being  gradually  closed  the  pitch  was 
proportionally  raised  in  order  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of  the  first  fifth  by 
new  fundamentals,  upon  each  of  which  the  harmonic  series  would 
be  obtainable.  An  example  of  this  early  use  of  the  slide  is  to  be 
found  in  a  miniature  from  a  psalterium  executed  in  the  south  of 
France  during  the  13th  century,  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
university  of  Munich  (MS.  24,  4to  fol.  966).  Here  (fig.  i)  the  per- 
former is  represented  playing  on  a  busine  in  which  two  of  the  knobs 

or  rings  denoting  the  joints  or  sections  are 
shown  touching  each  other.  The  hand  is 
grasping  the  instrument  just  under  the  lower 
ring  in  the  act  of  pushing  it  up  to  close  the 
slide,  as  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
wrist.  This  is  the  earliest  indication  of  the 
existence  of  the  slide  yet  found  by  the  writer, 
and  the  instrument,  although  straight,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  sackbuts.  The  manipulation 
of  the  slide  on  the  long  straight  busine  must 
have  been  exceedingly  difficult,  requiring  not 
only  skill,  but  a  long  arm.  This  led  to  the 
next  step  in  the  evolution,  «.e.  the  bending 
of  the  tube  in  three  parallel  branches 
like  a  flattened  St  an  example  of  which, 
also  of  the  13th  century,  is  found  on  some 
carved  >  woodwork  from  the  abbey  of 
Cluny.* 

The  folding  of  the  busine  marks  the  advent  of  the  new  double 
slide,  like  a  \J,  made  to  draw  out  and  lower  the  pitch.  This  radical 
change  did  not  come  all  at  once,  the  intermediate  step  being  the 
folding  of  the  busine,  with  the  old  single  dide,  the  whole  S  being 
drawn  up  arid  down,  as  the  slide  closra  and  opened  again.  This 
interesting  development  is  shown  (fig.  2)  in  a  mm.iature  by  Taddeo 
Crivclli  in  the  Borso  Bible*  (1450-1^71).  The  two  upper  joints 
defined  by  rings  are  clearly  drawn  of  larger  calibre  than  the  lower 
folded  portion,  which  has  been  drawn  out  to  what  would  approxi- 
mately correspond  to  the  third  position  on  the  trombone  lowering 
the  pitch  one  tone.  A  single  slide  would  require  to  be  extended 
about  twice  the  distance  of  the  double  or  folded  tube  on  the  trombone 
to  produce  any  given  effect.  This  drawing  of  the  sackbut  must  not 
be  taken  as  showing  the  instrument  in  use  in  Crivelli's  day;  it  is 
clearly  retrospective,  for  sackbuts  in  a  more  advanced  stage  are  not 
uncommon  in  works  of  art  of  the  same  century.  In  a  MS.*  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Arsenal  in  Paris,  executed  for  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  in  the  middle  of  the  isth  century,  is  seen  a  trumpet  of 

I  See  W.  H.  Black,  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  etc...  Excerpta  kistorica 
(London,  1833),  p.  I02. 

'  This  question  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  late 
Professor  Ceorge  Case  in  his  work  on  the  trombone. 

'See  Felipe  Pedrell,  Organograpkia  musical,  antipta  espaHola, 
p.  116. 

<  Illustration  in  Du  Sommerard,  Les  Arts  au  moyen  dge,  Atlas, 
pi.  i.  ch.  xii. 

'  See  Hermann  Julius  Hermann,  "  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Miniaturmalerei 
am  Hofe  der  Este  in  Ferrara,"  in  Jahrb.  d.  Kunstsamml.  d.  aller- 
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Fig.  2. 
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h6cksten  Kaiserkauses  (Vienna,  1900},  bd.  xxi.  pi.  xiii. 
*  Illustration  io  Du  Sommerard,  op.  cit.,  album,  4* 
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the  cavalry  type  with  a  tingle  straight  dide  drawn  out  ao  far  tbat 
the  bell  rests  on  the  performer's  foot  (fig.  3). 

The  last  transition  immediately  preceding  the  change  iato  the 
trombone  consisted  in  foUing  the  tube  to  form  two  U^^^^ped 
bends,  one  of  which 
pointed  downwards  and 
the  other  over  the 
shoulder,  reaching  to 
the  level  of  the  oack 
of  the  head;  the  third 
branch  was  bent  over 
between  the  other  two, 
but  in  a  plane  almost 
at  right  angles  above 
them,  the  bell  eictend- 
ing  downwards  beyond 
the  first  bend,  back- 
buts  of  this  type  are 
to  be  seen  in  DQrer's 

Eicture  in  the  Nurem- 
erg  town  hall,  and  in 
others  by  artists  of  the 
15th  century,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Gentile 
Bellini's  Processione  tit 
piatMa  S.  Marco  among 
the  band  to  the  right  01 
the  picture. 

Tne  further  history  and  development  of  the  sacldwt  are  eives 
under  Tromboke.   See  also  Trumpet  and  Buccina.         (K.  S.) 

SACKETT'S  HARBOR,  a  village  in  Jefferson  county.  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Black  River  Bay,  about  i  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  about 
10  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Watertown.  Pop.  (1890)  787;  (1900)  1266; 
(1905)  903;  (19 10)  868.  Sackett*s  Harbor  is  served  by  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railway.  It  is  built  on  low 
land,  around  a  small,  nearly  enclosed  harbour,  the  nonheta 
shore  of  which  is  formed  by  Navy  Point,  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land  extending  about  \  m.  nearly  due  eastward  from  the 
mainland.  About  i  m.  to  the  W.  by  S.  is  Horse  Island,  sppcon- 
matcly  {  m.  long  (east  and  west),  and  nearly  as  broad,  <mly  a 
few  feet  above  the  lake  level  and  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  strait,  always  fordable,  and  sometimes  almost  dry; 
at  its  eastern  end  is  Sackett's  Harbor  Lighthouse.  The  harlxHjr 
is  deep  enough  for.  the  largest  lake  vessels.  The  village  is  a 
summer  resort.  At  Sackett's  Harbor  are  Madison  Barracks, 
a  United  States  military  post,  established  in  1813  and  indudicg 
a  reservation  of  99  acres;  and  a  United  States  Naval  Statioo. 
In  the  post  cemetery  is  the  grave  of  General  Zebulon  M.  Pike, 
who  was  killed  at  York  (now  Toronto)  on  the  27th  of  ^ril  181 3. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  in  xSoi  by  Augustus  Sackett, 
and  the  village  was  incorporated  in  182 1.  In  the  War  of  1  Si  2 
Sackett's  Harbor  was  an  important  slrat^c  point  for  the 
Americans,  who  had  here  a  naval  station.  Fort  Tompkins,  at 
the  base  of  Navy  Point,  and  Fort  VoluntMr,  on  the  castas  side 
of  the  harbour.  In  July  181 2  a  British  squadron  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  capture  a  brig  and  schooner  in  the  harbour.  From 
Sackett's  Harbor  American  expeditions  against  York  (now 
Toronto)  and  Fort  George  respectivdy  set  out  in  April  and 
May  1813;  though  scantily  garrisoned  it  was  succesaftilly  de- 
fended by  General  Jacob  Brown  (who  had  just  takoi  command) 
against  an  attack,  on  the. 29th  of  May,  of  Sir  George  Prevost 
with  a  squadron  under  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo.  The  Briti^ 
losses  were  359;  the  American  157,  including  LieuL-Cokxid 
Electus  Backus,  commander  of  the  garrison  bef(»e  General 
Brown's  arrival.  Almost  all  the  American  stores  at  the  naval 
station  were  destroyed  to  save  them  from  the  enemy.  The 
blockade  of  the  harbour  by  Yeo  was  abandoned  in  June  1814 
after  the  defeat  of  a  force  from  the  squadron  sent  out  to  capture 
guns  which  were  being  brought  from  Oswego  to  Sackett's 
Harbor  to  equip  the  "  Superior,"  an  American  vessel  laxmched 
on  the  ist  of  May,  and  a  smaller  vessel  nearly  omipleted. 
Sackett's  Harbor  was  the  starting-point  of  a  force  of  700  men 
under  a  Pole  named  von  Schultz,  who  in  November  1838,  dtiring 
the  uprising  in  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  attempted  to  invade 
Canada,  was  taken  prisoner  near  Prescott,  was  tried  at  Kingston, 
being  defended  by  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  with  nine  of  hii 
followers  was  executed  in  Kingston  in  December. 
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See  A.  T.  Mahan,  Sea-Power  in  its  ReloHon  to  the  War  of  i9i2  (3 
vols..  Boston.  1905):  and  William  Kingsford,  The  History  0)  Canada, 
vol.  viii.  (Toronto,  1895). 

SACKING  AND  SACK  MANUFACTURE.  Sacking  is  a  heavy 
closely-woven  fabric,  originally  made  of  flax,  but  now  almost 
exclusively  made  of  jute  or  of  bemp.  The  more  expensive 
kinds,  such  as  are  used  for  coal  sacks  for  government  and  other 
vessels,  are  made  of  hemp,  but  the  jute  fibre  is  extensively  used 
for  the  sane  purpose,  and  almost  entirely  for  coal  sacks  for 
local  house  supplies.  The  same  type  of  fabric  is  used  for  wool 
sacks,  cement  bags,  ore  bags,  pea  sacks  and  for  any  heavy 
Substance;  it  is  also  made  up  into  a  special  form  of  bag  for 
packing  cops  and  rolls  of  jute  and  flax  yams  for  delivery  from 
spinners  to  manufacturers.  Proper  sacking  is  essentially  a 
twUIed  fabric,  in  which  the  number  of  warp  threads  per  inch 
greatly  exceeds  the  number  per  inch  of  weft.  The  illustration 
shows  a  typical  kind  of  three-leaf  twill,  double  warp  sacking. 

All  three-leaf  twill  sackings  are 
double  in  the  warp,  but  four-leaf 
sackings  are  single.  They  are 
usually  27  in.  wide,  but  other 
widths  are  made. 

The  lower  part  of  the  illus- 
tration shows  four  repeats  of  the 
three-leaf  twill,  while  the  lines 
drawn  to  the  plan  of  the  fabric 
show  that  each  line  of  the  design 
is  reproduced  in  the  cloth  by 
.two  warp  threads.  The  weft  is 
single,  but  each  one  is  usually 
about  four  times  the  weight  of 
the  warp  for  the  same  length 
(about  8  lb  warp  and  32  lb  weft). 
Large  quantities  of  cotton  sacks 
are  made  for  flour,  sugar  and 
similar  produce:  these  sacks  are 
usually  plain  doth,  some  woven 
circular  in  the  loom,  others  made 
from  the  piece. 

Large  quantities  of  seamless  bags  or  sacks  for  light  substances 
are  woven  in  the  loom,  but  these  are  almost  invariabiy  made  with 
what  is  termed  the  double  plain  weave.  «.«.  the  cloth,  although 
circular  except  at  the  end,  is  perfectly  plain  on  both  sides.  Circular 
bags  have  been  made  both  with  three-leaf  and  four-leaf  twills,  but 
it  IS  found  much  more  convenient  and  economical  to  make  the  cloth 
for  Chese  kinds,  and  in  most  cases  for  all  other  types,  in  the  piece, 
and  then  to  make  it  up  into  sacks  by  one  or  other  of  the  manv  types 
of  sewing  machines.  The  pieces  are  first  cut  up  into  definite  lengths 
by  special  machinery,  which  may  be  perfectly  automatic,  or  semi- 
automatic— usually  the  latter,  as  manv  thicknesses  may  be  cut  at 
the  same  time,  each  of  the  exact  lengtn.  The  lengths  of  cloth  are 
then  separately  doubled  up,  the  sides  sewn  by  special  sewing  machines 
of  th^Laine  or  Union  make  (of  which  there  arc  seven  or  eight  different 
kinds  for  different  types  of  bags),  and  the  ends  hemmed.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  length  reouired  is  twice  the  length  of  the  sack 
plus  the  amount  for  hemming  the  mouth. 

'  The  sack  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  unless  the  name  of  the 
owner,  some  trade  mark,  or  other  particulars  are  required  to  appear 
on  it.  These  particulars  are  printed  on  in  one  or  more  colours 
by  the  Kinmond  and  Kidd  patent  multicolour  sack-printing 
machine. 

The  t:hief  centres  for  these  ^oods  are  Dundee  and  Calcutta,  all 
varieties  of  sacks  and  bags  bemg  made  in  and  around  the  former 
city.  (T.  Wo.) 

I  SACKVILLB,  GEORGE.  iST  Viscount  (17x6-1785),  generally 
remembered  as  Lord  George  Sackville  or  Lord  George  Germain, 
third  son  of  Lionel  Cranfieid  Sackville,  ist  duke  of  Dorset,  was 
bom  on  the  26th  of  January  1716.  Educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was  gazetted  captain  in 
the  7th  Cathcart's  Horse  (now  6th  Dragoon  Guards)  in  1737, 
and  three  years  later  was  transferred  to  Bragg's  regiment  of 
foot  (Gloucestershire  Regiment)  as  lieutenant-colonel;  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  regiment  sailed  for  active  service  on  the 
Rhine,  and  although  it  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
its  lieutenant-colonel  was  made  brevet  colonel  and  aide-de-camp 
to  the  king.  It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  Sackville  took 
part  in  his  first  battle,  Fontenoy.    Wounded  in  the  charge  of 


Cumberland's  infantry  column,  he  was  taken  to  the  tent  of  King 
Louis  XV.  to  have  his  wound  dressed.  Released,  by  what  means 
does  not  appear,  he  was  sent  home  to  serve  against  the  Pretender 
in  Scotland.  He  was  given  the  colonelcy  of  the  20lh  (Lancashire 
Fusiliers),  but  was  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
In  1 747-1 748  he  was  again  with  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  in  1749  was  transferred  to  the  cavalry, 
receiving  the  colonelcy  of  the  7th  (3rd)  Irish  Horse  (Carabineers). 
With  this  office  he  combined  those  of  first  secretary  to  his  father, 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Irish  secretary  of  war,  and  a 
seat  in  each  of  the  two  Houses  of  Commons  at  Westminster  and 
Dublin,  winning  at  the  same  time  the  repute  of  being  "  the 
gayest  man  in  Ireland  except  his  father."  In  1755  he  was  pro- 
moted major-general,  took  an  English  command,  and  vacated 
his  Irish  offices.  In  1757  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
ordnance,  and  transferred  to  a  fourth  colonelcy.  In  1758,  under 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  he  shared  in  the  ineffective  raid  on 
Cancale  Bay,  and  the  troops,  af les  a  short  sojourn  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  were  sent  to  join  the  allied  army  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  in  Germany.  Marlborough  died  shortly  after  they 
landed,  and  Sackville  succeeded  him  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  contingent.  But  no  sooner  had  he  taken  over  the 
command  than  his  haughty  and  ^lomineering  temper  estranged 
him  both  from  his  second-in-command,  Lord  Granby,  and  the 
commander-in-chief.  Prince  Ferdinand.  Thh  culminated  on  the 
day  of  Minden  (August  x,  J758).  The  British  infantry,  aided 
by  some  oi  the  Hanoverians,  had  won  a  brilliant  success,  an^ 
every  man  in  the  army  looked  to  the  British  cavalry  to  charge 
and  to  make  it  a  decisive  victory.  But  Sackville,  in  spite  of 
repeated  orders  from  Prince  Ferdinand,  sullenly  refused  to  albw 
Granby's  squadrons  to  advance.  The  crisis  passed,  and  the 
victory  remained  an  indecisive  success.  Popular  indignation  was 
unbounded,  and  Sackville  was  dismissed  from  his  offices.  But 
his  courage,  though  impugned,  was  sufficient  to  make  him  press 
for  a  court-martial,  and  a  court  at  last  assembled  in  1760.  This 
pronounced  him  guilty  of  disobedience,  and  adjudged  him  "  unfit 
to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any  military  capacity  whatsoever.". 
The  sentence  was  executed  with  gratuitous  harshness.  It  was 
read  out  on  parade  to  every  regiment  in  the  service,  with  a 
homily  attached,  and  placed  on  record  in  every  regimental  order 
book.  Further,  it  was  announced  in  the  Gazette  that  his  Majesty 
had  expunged  Sackville's  name  from  the  roll  of  the  Privy  Council. 
This,  and  Sackville's  own  dogged  perseverance,  turned  the  scale 
in  his  favour.  No  reverses  to  the  British  arms  occurred  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  his  lost  opportunity,  and  in  1763  his  name 
was  restored  to  the  list  of  the  Privy  Council.  Hitherto  without 
party  ties  in  parliament,  in  X769  he  alh'ed  himself  with  Lord 
North.  To  this  period  belong  the  famous  Junius  Letters,  with 
the  authorship  of  which  Sackville  was  erroneously  credited.  In 
1 770,  under  the  terms  of  a  will,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Germain.' 
>In  the  same  year  his  coolness  and  courage  in  a  duel  with  Captain 
George  Johnstone,  M.P.,  assisted  to  rehabilitate  him,  and  in 
1775,  having  meantime  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  he  became 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in  the  North  cabinet.  Thus,' 
though  still  standing  condemned  as  unfit  for  any  military  employ- 
ment,  he  exercised  a  powerful  and  unfortunate  influence  on  the 
military  affairs  of  the  nation.  Some  of  the  business  of  th'e  war 
department  in  those  days  fell  to  the  colonial  office,  and  Germain 
was  practically  the  director  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  in  the  American  colonies.  What  hopes  of  success  there 
were  in  such  a  struggle  Germain  and  the  North  cabinet  dissipated 
by  their  misunderstanding  of  the  situation  and  their  friction 
with  the  generals  and  the  army  in  the  theatre  of  war.  But  this 
failure  was  not  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Minden,  and  in 
spite  of  virulent  party  attacks,  King  George  III.,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  North  ministry,  offered  him  a  peerage.  Sackville,  in 
characteristic  fashion,  stipulated  for  a  viscounty,  as  otherwise 
he  would  be  junior  to  his  secretary,  his  lawyer  and  to  Amherst, 
who  had  been  page  to  his  father.  There  was  some  opposition 
to  \i\s  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  his  health  was 
'MlinS  ^''^  ^^  withdrew  from  politics,  spending  hb  last  years 
^  ^  benevolent  and  autocratic  country  magnate.    He  died  aA 
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Stondand  Lodge  (Buckhuxst  Park),  Sussex,  on  the  adth  of 
August  1785. 

f  8ACKVILLB,  MORTIlfER  SACKVILLB-WBST,  zsT  Baxon 
(1830-1888),  was  descended  from  Sir  Richard  SackviUe,  a 
Kentish  gentleman,  and  a  cousin  of  Ann  Boleyn.  A  member  of 
parliament  and  courtier  imder  Heniy  VIII.,  Richard  SackviUe 
became  chancellor  of  the  court  of  augmentations  in  1548  and 
was  knighted  in  1549.  He  amassed  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  and 
Sir  Robert  Naunton  said  his  name  should  be  "  fill-sack,"  rather 
than  "  Sack-ville."  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Roger 
'Ascham,  whom  he  ad>ased  to  write  his  Sckaiemaster^  In  1604 
"his  son  Thomas  was  created  eaxl  of  Dorset,  and  from  him  the 
carls  and  dukes  of  Dorset  (g.v.)  of  the  SackviUe  famUy  were 
descended. 

I  Mortimer  SackviUe- West  was  a  younger  son  of  George  John 
SackviUe-West,  5th  Eari  de  hi  Wair  (See  db  la  Wara):  his 
mother,  Elizabeth,  Baroness  Buckhuist,  being  a  daughter  of 
John  French  SackviUe,  3rd  duke  of  Dorset.  When  in  1873 
his  elder  brother,  Reginald  Windsor,  became  7th  Earl  de  la 
,Wair,  Mortimer  succeeded  by  arrangement  to  the  extensive 
estates  of  the  Sackvilles,  including  Knole  Park,  their  beautiful 
Kentish  residence,  which  had  come  to  his  fainily  through  his 
mother.  In  1876  he  was  created  Baron  SackviUe  of  Knole,  and 
died  on  the  ist  of  October  x888. 

His  brother,  Lionel  Sackville-West  (1827-1908),  succeeded 
as  2nd  baron.  He  had  a  long  career  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
From  1872  to  1878  he  was  ambassador  to  the  Argentine  RepubUc; 
from  1878  to  li&i  he  represented  his  cotmtry  at  Madrid,  and 
from  1881  to  1888  at  Washington.  His  retirement  was  due  to  an 
unfortunate  interference  in  American  domestic  poUtics,  or  what 
was  taken  as  such,  which  caused  some  stir.  He  died  in  September 
1908  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Lionel  Edward  (b.  1867) 
as  3rd  baron.  By  a  Spanish  dancer,  Josefa  Duran  de  Ortega, 
known  also  as  Pepita  de  OUva,  Mr  SackviUe-West,  as  the  2nd 
baron  then  was,  had  several  children,  and  soon  after  his  death  one 
of  these,  caUing  himself  Ernest  Henri  Jean  Baptiste  SackvjUe- 
iWest,  claimed  to  be  a  lawful  son  and  his  father's  heir.  He 
asserted  that  between  1863  and  1867  SackviUe-West  had  married 
his  mother.  The  case  came  before  the  English  courts  of  law  in 
X909-X910,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  children  of  this  xmion 
were  aU  iUegitimate,  as  Pepita's  husband,  Jean  Antonio  Gabriel 
de  OUva,  was  aUve  during  the  whole  period  of  his  wife's  connexion 
with  SackvUle-West. 

I  SAOO,  a  dty  of  York  county,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Saco  river, 
and  the.  Atlantic  Ocean,  opposite  Biddeford,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  bridges,  and  14  m.  S.W.  of  Portland.  ^Fop.  (1890), 
6075;  (1900)  6x22  (903  foreign-bom);  (19x0)  6583."  It  is  served 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway,  and  is  connected  with  Portland 
by  an  electric  Une.  The  actual  municipal  limits  include  an  area 
of  about  40  sq.  m.,  but  much  of  this  is  sparsely  settled,  and  the 
centre  of  settlement,  or  dty  proper,  is  about  5  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  the  -Saco.  The  dty  has  a  pubUc  park  (PepperreU  Park) 
of  30  acre^,  the  Dyer  Library  (1790),  containing  in  X908  x6,ooo 
volumes,  and  York  Institute  (established  in  x866  and  incorporated 
in  1867),  with  a  Ubrary  of  5000  volumes  in  1908;  and  is  the  seat 
of  Thornton  Academy  (co-educational),  incorporated  in  x8(x, 
opened  in  1813,  but  closed  during  1848-1889  after  the  burning 
of  the  old  buUding.  Old  Orchard  Beach,  in  the  vidnity,  extend- 
ing along  the  shore  front  of  the  township  of  Old  Orchard  (pop. 
in  X900,  964)  and  part  of  the  shore  fronts  of  Saco  and  Scarboro, 
is  a  popular  summer  resort;  in  August  1907  nearly  aU  the  hotels 
were  burnt,  but  others  have  since  been  built.  At  Saco  the  river 
faUs  about  55  ft.  and  provides  exceUent  water-power.  The 
dty's  prindp^l  xiuuxufactures  are  cotton  goods  and  cotton-miU 
machinery. '  Saco  was  settled  as  early  as  X63X,  and  was  the 
seat  of  the  Gorges  government  from  X636  to  1653;  when  it 
passed,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  Untfl  1762 
Saco  and  Biddeford  formed  one  town  or  plantation — ^untU 
X718  under  the  name  of  Saco,  and  from  1718  to  1762  under 
the  name  of  Biddeford.  In  X7x6  Sir  WiUiam  PepperreU 
acquired  title  to  the  prindpal  part  of  what  is  now  Saco, 
in  1752  this  was  made  a  separate  parish,  and  ten  years  later 


it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  township  under  the  name  d 
Pepperdlboro.  In  1779  the  PeppeneU  property  was  amfiscated 
as  that  of  a  loyalist,  and  in  1805  the  name  of  the  towxttfaip  was 
changed  to  Saco.    In  X867  Saco  was  chartered  as  a  dty. 

SACRAMENT,  in  religion,  a  property  or  rite  defined  in  the 
Anglican  catechism  as  "  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  q;>iritual  grace";  if  the  grace  be  allowed  to  be  inhefent 
in  the  external  symboUc  thing  or  act  as  well  as  in  the  fakhful 
who  recdve  or  do  it,  this  defim'tion  holds  good  not  only  for  the 
Latin  Church,  but  for  more  primitive  reUgions  as  wdL  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  equivalent  word  is  imcrlifum,  a  mystexy,  a 
usage  which  is  explained  below. 

The  Latin  word  sacramentum  originaUy  meant  any  bodily  or 
sensible  thing,  or  an  action,  or  a  form  of  words  solemnly  endowed 
with  a  meaning  and  puxi)ose  which  in  itself  it  has  not.  Thus  the 
money  deposited  by  each  of  two  Utigants  in  a  sacred  prcdsct 
or  with  a  priest,  was  caUed  a  sacrament.  The  wiimer  of  the  suit 
got  back  his  deposit,  but  the  loser  foridted  his  to  the  god  or  to 
the  winning  party.  In  Livy  it  signifies  the  oath  {q.t.)  wlikh 
soldiers  took  among  themsdves  not  to  ran  away  or  desert. 
Pliny  uses  it  similarly  of  the  oath  by  which  the  Chrislian%  of 
Bithynia  bound  themsdves  at  their  solemn  meetings  not  to 
commit  any  act  of  wickedness.  Tertullian  (c.  160-240)  uses  it 
in  both  senses,  of  an  oath,  as  in  the  passage  of  his  trcatbe  Abeid 
Spectacles,  where  he  says  that  no  Christian  "  passes  over  to  the 
enem3r'scamp  without  throwing  away  hisarms,  without  abandm- 
ing  the  standards  and  sacraments  of  his  chief."  In  the  treatise 
To  the  Nations t  i.  16,  he  speaks  of  "  the  sacraments  of  our  rdigioa.** 
intending,  it  would  appear,  the  love-feast  and  Eucharist.  So  in 
the  Apdogy^  ch.  vii.,  he  speaks  of  "  the  sacrament  of  infanticide 
and  of  the  eating  of  a  murdered  child  and  of  incest  following  the 
banquet,"  the  crimes  of  which  the  Christians  were  commonly 
accused.  In  the  work  Against  liarcion,  iv.  34,  he  speaks  of  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  and  EucharisL  In  the  work  *g"*"«*  the 
Jews,  ch.  xi.,  he  speaks  of  the  letter  Tau  set  in  ink  on  the  fore- 
heads of  the  men  of  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  ix.  4),  as  "  the  sacrament 
of  the  sign,"  t.«.  of  the  cross;  and  in  chap.  xiii.  of  the  ^ame 
work  he  dweUs  on  the  sacrament  of  the  wood  prefigured  in  2 
Kings  vi.  6.  The  stick  with  which  Elisha  made  the  iron  to  swim 
in  that  passage,  and  the  wood  which  Isaac  carried  up  the  monntais 
for  his  own  pyre  "  were  sacraments  reserved  for  fulfilment  in  the 
time  of  Christ."  In  other  words  they  were  types,  things  wfakh 
had  a  prophetic  significance.  In  the  same  work,  chap,  x.,  be 
speaks  of  "  the  Sacrament  of  the  Passion  foreshadowed  in  i»t>- 
phedes."  In  his  work  On  the  Soul,  chap,  xviii.,  the  aeons  and 
genealogies  of  the  Gnostics  are  "  the  sacraments  of  hortical 
ideas."  In  the  work  About  the  Crown,  chap,  iii.,  he  describes 
how  the  faithful  "  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  also  in 
thdr  meetings  held  before  dawn."  Elsewhere  he  ^Kaks  of  **  the 
sacraments  of  water,  ofl,  bread."  In  the  work  Aioimst  Vale*- 
Unions,  chap,  xxxix.,  he  speaks  of  the  "  great  sacrament  of  the 
name,"  here  rendering  the  Greek  word  iivarkpum,  mystery. 
In  the  tract  On  Monogamy,  chap,  xi.,  he  speaks  of  "the 
sacrament  of  monogamy."  £3sewhere  he  talks  of  the ''sacra- 
ment of  faith,"  and  "of  the  Resurrection,"  and  "of  hmnan 
salvation,"  and  "of  the  Pascha,"  and  "of  unction,"  and 
"of  the  body  of  Christ."  Later  Latin  'fathers  use  the 
word  with  similar  vagueness,  e.g.  Augustine  speaks  of  the  sah 
administered-  to  catechumens  before  baptism  aiMi  of  their 
exordsm  as  sacraments;  and  as  late  as  xr29  Godefrid  so  caOs 
the  salt  and  water,  oQ  and  chrism,  the  ring  and  pastoral  stafi 
used  in  ordinations.  But  by  this  time  the  tradency  was  in  the 
West  to  restrict  the  sense  of  the  word.  Thus  Isidore  Hispalessis, 
c.  630,  in  his  book  of  Origins,  vi.  19,  recognised  as  sacraments 
baptism  and  the  chrism,  and  the  Body  and  Blood,  and  he  writes 
thus:  "Under  the  screen  of  corporoil  objects  a  divine  virtue 
of  the  sacraments  in  question  secretly  brings  about  salvation; 
wherefore  they  are  caUed  sacraments  from  their  seo^t  or  sacred 
virtues."  Bernard  {In  coen.  Dam.  |  4,  op.  ii.  88)  calls  the  rite 
of  washing  feet  a  sacrament,  because  without  it  we  have  00 
portion  with  Christ  (John  xiii.  8),  and  therefore  it  b  necessary 
to  salvation.    Hugo  de  St  Victor,  c^xiso^  in  his  work  On  tie 
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SacroHuntSt  distinguishes  six,  but  of  different  grades  of  im- 
portance. The  two  principal  ones  necessary  to  salvation  are 
baptism  and  the  Eucharist;  then  come  the  water  of  aspersion 
and  the  wearing  of  cinders,  and  so  forth;  these  advance  a  man 
in  sanctity.  Lastly  come  those  needful  to  the  hallowing  and 
instituting  of  other  sacraments,  those  which  concern  the  con- 
ferring of  orders  or  of  monkish  habit.  In  his  Summa  he  declares 
that  as  there  are  seven  chief  sins,  either  original  or  of  act,  so 
there  must  be  seven  sacraments  to  remedy  them;  but  he  only 
enumerates  six,  namely  baptism  and  the  sacraments  of  ctmfirma- 
tion,  of  the  altar,  of  penance,  last  unction  and  matrimony. 
Peter  Lombard  (c.  1x50)  added  as  a  seventh  that' of  ordination, 
and  to  this  number  the  Latin  Church  adhered  at  the  coimdis 
of  Florence  and  Trent.  This  enumeration  was  also  adc^ted  in 
X575  as  against  the  Augustan  confession  of  the  year  1540  by 
Jeremiah  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  agam  in  a  council 
held  in  the  same  dty  in  1639  to  anathematize  Cyril  Lucar,  who 
with  the  Anglicans  recognized  two  only,  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist.  It  is  hardly  fair  on  the  strength  of  these  two  pro- 
nouncements to  attribute  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments  to 
the  Eastern  churches  in  general;  except  under  a  sporadic 
Latin  influence,  they  have  not  troubled  themselves  so  to  define 
their  number. 

In  this  article  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  a  history  of  the 
sacraments  and  of  the  controversies  which  in  every  age  have 
arisen  about  them.  It  is  enough  to  formulate  a  few  general 
considerations  of  a  kind  to  orientate  and  guide  inquirers.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  obvious  that  the  nmnber  of  sacraments  must 
vary  according  to  the  criterions  we  use  of  what  constitutes  a 
sacrament.  The  Anglicans  recognize  baptism  and  the  Eucharist 
alone,  under  the  impression  that  Christ  ordained  these  and 
none  other.  The  Latin  doctors  by  arguments  as  good  as  those 
usually  put  forth  in  such  controversies  have  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  Christ  instituted  all  seven.  How,  they  argue, 
could  Paid  (z  Cor.  iv.  i)  call  himself  and  others  "  ministers  of 
Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  "  unless  the  mysteries 
in  question  had  been  directly  instituted  by  Christ.  They 
contend  even  that  extreme  unction  was  so  instituted,  and  that 
St  James  in  his  Epistle  did  but  promulgate  it.  So  Christ  in- 
stituted confirmation  mm  exkibendo  sed  ^omiUendOf  not  by 
undergoing  it  and  so  setting  it  forth  in  His  own  person,  but  by 
promising  to  send  the  Paraclete^  The  sacrament  of  confession 
and  penance  He  equally  instituted  when  He  assigned  the  power 
of  the  keys  to  the  Apostles. 

The  Latin  Church,  following  Gulielmus  Antissiodorensis 
(c.1315),  distinguishes  in  eath  sacrament  the  matter  from  the 
form.  The  matter  is  the  stosible  thing  which  in  accordance 
with  Christ's  institution  can  be  raised  to  a  sacramental  plane. 
It  is,  e.g,  water  with  immersion  in  the  case  of  baptism;  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Eucharist;  anomting  and  laying  on  of  hands 
in  confirmation;  contrition  in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  The 
form  consists  of  the  words  used  in  the  rite,  e.g.  in  penance, 
of  the  formula  "I  absolve  thee";  in  the  Eucharist,  of  the 
words  "  This  is  my  body  "  and  "  This  is  the  cup  of  my  blood  " 
or  "  This  is  my  blood  ";  in  confirmation,  of  the  words  "  I  sign 
thee  with  sign  of  the  cross  and  confirm  thee  with  chrism  of 
salvation  in  name  of  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit";  in 
baptism,  of  the  words  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit  (or  among  the  Greeks  "  N.  or  M.  is  baptized 
in  the  name,"  &c.).  Merely  verbal  change  in  these  formulae 
made  without  prejudicing  the  sense  does  not  invalidate  the 
sacrament.  On  the  part  of  the  minister  or  priest  officiating 
must  be  present  also  an  inward  intention  or  will  to  do  what 
the  Church  d6es.  Thus  a  drunkard's  or  a  madman's  sacraments 
would  only  be  mockery,  even  though  the  recipients  received  them 
in  good  faith  and  devoutly.  On  the  other  hand,  sanctity  of  life 
on  the  part  of  the  minister  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  the 
validity  of  the  sacraments  which  he  confers,  although  this  was 
held  to  be  the  case  by  the  Donatists  in  the  4th  century,  and 
following  them  by  the  Waldensians  and  Albigenses  m  the  xath, 
and  by  the  followers  of  Hus  and  Wycliffe  in  the  X4th.  The 
latter  enunciated  the  following  rule;  "If  a. bishop  or  priest  be 


living  in  mortal  sin,  then  he  neither  ordains,  nor  consecrates, 
nor  bi4>tizes."  The  Cathars  even  held  it  necessary,  in  case  a 
bishop  fell  into  mortal  sin,  to  repeat  his  baptisms  and  ordinations, 
for  they  had  been  vitiated  by  his  sins.  On  such  points  the 
Catholics  followed  the  more  sensible  course. 

Certain  of  the  sacraments  can  obviously  only  be  once  conferred, 
e.g.  baptism,  confirmation  and  orders;  but  can  be  conditionally 
repeated,  if  there  is  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  validly  con- 
ferred. In  conditional  baptism  the  Latins,  since  about  the  year 
Z237,  use  the  formula,  "  If  thou  art  not  baptized,  then  do  I 
baptize  thee,"  &c.  The  Latins  further  insist  on  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  traditional  matter  and  form.  Thus  baptism  is  not 
valid  if  wine  or  ice  be  used  instead  of  water,  nor  the  Eucharist 
if  water  be  consecrated  in  place  of  wine,  nor  a>nfirmation  unless 
the  chrism  has  been  blessed  by  a  bishop;  also  olive  oil  must 
be  used.  The  distinction,  be  it  noted,  of  form  and  matter  seems 
more  Impropriate  to  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  Eucharist, 
confirmation  and  last  unction,  than  to  those  of  orders,  penance 
and  matrimony.  The  recognition  by  the  Church  of  the  last- 
named  as  a  sacrament  was,  in  spite  of  the  commendation  uttered 
by  Jesus  (Mark  x.  9),  slow  and  arduous,  owing  to  the  encratite 
enthusiasms  of  the  first  generations  of  believers.  In  many 
regions  baptism  involved  renunciation  of  married  life,  and  for 
at  least  the  first  two  hundred  years  marriage  was  a  civil  rite 
preceding  baptism,  which  was  deferred  until  the  age  of  thirty 
or  even  later.  Litxugical  forms  for  consecrating  marriage  are 
of  late  development,  and  the  Church  took  the  institution  under 
its  protection  through  outside  social  pressure  rather  than  of 
ita  own  will  and  wish. 

In  any  Latin  pontifical  or  Greek  euchologion  we  find  numerous 
prayers  for  the  consecration,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  things. 
Here  is  an  example  of  such  a  petition  from  the  9th  century 
codex  of  Heribert,  archbishop  of  Milan  :^  "  Be  thou  graciously 
pleased  by  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  strengthen  and 
enhance  the  substance,  of  old  approved  by  thee,  of  this  oil  here 
before  thee;  to  the  end  that  whatsoever  in  the  human  kind 
hath  been  touched  therewith  may  speedily  pass  to  a  higher 
nature,  and  that  the  ancient  Enemy  may  hot,  after  anointing 
with  the  same,  daim  aught  for  himself,  but  that  he  may  grieve 
for  that  he  is  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  this  blessed  engine  of 
defence,  and  groan  because  by  the  oil  of  peace  the  swellings 
of  his  antique  fury  are  kept  down  and  r^ressed:  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  &c. 

Or  again  the  following  prayer  for  baptism  over  'the  water 
from  the  Ethiopic  Statutes  of  the  Apostles  as  translated  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Homer  (London,  1904,  p.  165):  "  God,  my  Lord 
almighty,  who  madest  heaven  and  earth  .  .  .  who  mingledst 
and  unitedst  the  immortal  with  the  mortal,  who  madest  living 
man  a  combination  of  the  two,  and  gavest  to  that  which  was 
made  body  a  soul  also,  which  thou  causest  to  dwell  within:  stir 
thb  water  and  fill  it  up  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  it  may  become 
water  and  Spirit  for  regeneration  to  those  who  are  to  be  baptized: 
work  a  holy  work  and  make  them  to  become  sons  and  daughters 
of  thy  holy  name.". 

Such  petitions  as  the  above  are  oonunon  in  the  more  andent 
of  the  Christian  cults,  and  are  all  alike  in^ired  by  the  idea  that 
a  spirit  or  divine  virtue  can  be  confijied  in  material  objects  which 
are  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  or  swallowed  by  men  and 
animals.  The  same  idea  pervades  old  medical  treatises;  for 
a  drug  was  not  a  chemical  substance  taking  effect  naturally 
on  the  human  system,  but  something  into  which  a  supernatural 
virtue  had  been  magically  introduced,  in  order  the  more  easily 
and  efficadously  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  patient.  The 
spixitB  which  take  possession  of  man  or  animal  can  equally  take 
possession  of  a  material  substance,  and  even  replace  the  substance, 
leaving  the  outward  acddents  of  colour,  shape  and  size  un- 
changed. This  primitive  belief,  termed  "  animism  "  by  E.  B. 
Tylor,  asserts  itself  everywhere  in  Christianity;  and  objects 
thus  invested  with  spiritual  or  curative  powers  are  odled  by  the 
Latin  doctors  sacramentals.    Thus  m  the  Theohgia  dogmalica 

1  Monumenta  veteris  lUurguie  Ambrosianae,  by  M.  Magistrettt 
and  A.  Ceriani  (Mitan.^  1897),  p.  99. 
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«i  moralis  of  P.  M.  Belmont,  bishop  of  Ckremoiit  (8th  ed., 
Paris,  1899,  vol.  iiL  p.  1x9)  the  foUowing  definition  is  given 
of  sacramaiialia:  "  Sacramentals  are  certain  things  or  actions 
instituted  or  consecrated  by  the  Church  for  the  production  of 
certain  spiritual  effects,  and  sometimes  for  the  obtaining  of  a 
temporal  effect." 

Some  of  the  older  authorities,  like  Caietanus  and  Soto,  taught 
that  sacramentals  as  above  defined  have  power  to  produce 
their  effects  ex  opere  operate,  ix.  by  their  own  inherent  virtue; 
others  that  they  produce  them  ex  opere  operantis,  •.«.  through 
the  merit  and  disposition  of  the  user.  But  in  the  latter  case, 
argues  M.  Belmont,  what  is  the  use  of  the  prayers  offered  up 
over  the  substances;  and  how  account  for  the  differences  <^ 
effects  which  by  the  testimony  of  the  faithful  are  respectively 
caused  by  water  duly  blessed  and  by  water  falsely  blessed? 
If  the  mere  state  of  mind  of  the  person  using  the  water  deter- 
mines the  effect,  then  in  the  case  of  both  kinds  of  benediction, 
the  true  and  the  false  alike,  it  would  be  one  and  the  same.  He 
therefore  indines  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  inherent  virtue 
in  sacramentals,  but  that  God  is  moved  by  the  prayers  uttered 
in  their  consecration  to  produce  salutary  effects  in  those  who 
use  them.  Thus  he  avoids  on  the  one  side  the  opus  operahim 
view,  and  on  the  other  a  merely  receptionist  position. 

The  consecration  of  material  objects  and  in  general  their 
use  in  religion  and  cult  was  consistently  avoided  by  the  Mani- 
cheans;  not  because  they  failed  to  share  the  universal  belief 
of  earlier  ages  that  spirits  can  be  inducted  by  means  of  fitting 
prayers  and  incantations  into  inanimate  things,  but  because 
the  external  material  world  was  held  to  be  the  creation  of  an 
evil  demiurge  and  so  incapable  of  harbouring  a  pure  spirit. 
The  sacramentals  of  the  great  Church  were  denounced  by  them 
as  vehicles  of  the  evil  one;  and  this  class  of  prejudice  was  carried 
to  such  a  length  that  some  of  them  eschewed  even  baptism  with 
water  and  the  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine.  That  they  retained 
the  laying  on  of  hands  in  their  spiritual  baptism  was  an  incon- 
sistency which  their  orthodox  opponents  did  not  fail  to  note; 
the  human  hand,  argued  the  latter,  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  body, 
no  less  the  work  of  the  evil  creator  than  water,  oil,  bread  and 
wine,  or  than  the  wood,  metal  and  stone  out  of  which  altars, 
images  and  churches  are  made.  Relics  for  the  same  reason  were 
abhorred  by  the  Manicheans;  the  Catholics  defending  them 
on  the  ground  that  the  bodies  of  saints  participate  in  a  divine 
virtue  and  have  a  power  of  making  men  whole  and  working 
miracles  in  the  same  manner  as  had  the  doak  of  Elijah  (a  Kings 
ii.  14),  or  the  corpse  of  Elisha  (ibid.  xiii.  21),  the  hem  of  Christ's 
garment  (Matt.  ix.  20),  Peter's  shadow  (Acts  v.  15),  the  hand- 
kerchiefs or  aprons  off  Paul's  body  {ibid.  xix.  12).  The  Mani- 
cheans' answer  to  such  arguments  was  that  miracles  worked  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  in  the  material  world  were  only  appari- 
tionaland  not  real,  while  those  of  the  Old  Testament  were  saUnic. 
.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  sacramental  rites  of  the  Christians 
were  largely  imitated  from  the  pagan  mysteries;  but  for  the 
first  two  hundred  years  this  is  hardly  true,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  certain  Gnostic  sects  whose  leaders  intentionally 
amalgamated  the  new  faith  with  old  pagan  ideas  and  rites. 
It  is  true  that  Gentile  converts  carried  over  into  the  new  religion 
many  ideas  and  habits  of  cult  contracted  under  the  old;  thb 
was  inevitable,  for  no  one  lightly  changes  his  religious  habits 
and  categories.  For  long  generations  the  doctors  of  the  Church 
fought  bravely  against  such  an  infusion  of  heathen  customs; 
thus  in  Latin  countries  we  find  the  rule  to  keep  New  Year's 
day  as  a  fast,  just  because  the  pagans  feasted  on  it,  giving  one 
another  gifts  {strenae,  Fr.  Hrennes)  and  taking  omens  for  the 
coming  year.  But  in  the  4th  century  this  puritanic  zeal  gave 
way;  and  this  and  other  pagan  feasts  were  taken  over  by  the 
Church;  a  century  earlier  in  Asia  Minor  Gregory  the  Thau- 
maturge was  actively  transforming  into  shrines  and  cult  of 
martyrs  the  temples  and  idolatrous  rites  of  heroes  and  demigods. 
In  propoxtion  as  such  conversion  was  facile  and  r^id,  it  was 
probably  imperfect. 

That  baptism  is  called  the  Seal  (ff4>payls),  and  Ulummation 
(^wrt^M^)  in  the  and  century  has  been  set  down  to  the  influence 


of  the  pagan  myrteries;  but  ts  a  matter  of  fact  the 
term  is  a  metaphor  from  military  disa|iAme,  and  the  idea 
veyed  in  the  latter  that  gnosis  or  imparting  of  divine  love  is 
an  illumining  of  the  soul  is  found  both  in  the  Old  aod  New 
Testaments.  Nor  because  the  pagans  regarded  the  dose 
meetings  of  the  Christians  usually  held  in  private  houses  as 
mysteries  in  which  incest  and  cannibalism  were  rife,  does  it  follow 
that  the  Christiana  themselves  accepted  the  comparison.  On  the 
contrary,  as  a  thousand  passages  in  the  eariier  apologists  attest, 
they  viewed  the  pagan  mysteries  with  horn«  aiid  dctcsuuMi. 
Nor  were  they  so  solidtous,  as  it  Is  pretended,  to  conceal  from  the 
authorities  what  they  did  and  said  in  their  liturpcal  meetings. 
The  Christians^  of  Bithynia  were  evidently  quite  frank 
about  them  to  Pliny  (c.  X12),  and  Justin  in  his  Apok^Qr  reveab 
everything  to  a  pagan  emperor  {c.  150).  That  catechumens 
could  not  partidpate  in  the  agapi  orlove^feast  (of  which  ia 
this  epoch  the  Eucharist  was  merely  an  episode)  docs  not  give 
to  those  feasts  the  character  of  a  Greek  mystery.  The  undrcnm- 
dsed  proselyte  was  similarly  excluded  from  the  Paschal  meal  on 
which  the  Eucharist  was  l^gely  modelled,  even  though  it  may 
not  have  been  in  any  way  a  continuation  of  the  same.  Baptism 
and  the  agap6  took  their  rise  in  Palestine,  and  in  their  migia 
certainly  owed  little  or  nothing  to  outside  influences.  For  both 
there  can  be  found  Jewish  models,  if  necessary.  The  sacred 
feasts  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae  in  particvlar,  ai  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  and  Philo,  closely  resembled  the  Enrharivif 
agap6. 

Undeniably  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  apply  the 
language  of  the  Greek  mysteries  to  Christian  gmisis  and  life. 
"  These  are,"  says  Clement,  "  divine  mysteries,  hidden  from 
most  and  revealed  to  the  few  who  can  receive  them."  And 
Origen  compares  them  to  the  sacred  vesseb,  and  would  have  them 
"  guarded  secretly  behind  the  veil  of  the  coosdcnoe  and  not 
li^tly  produced  before  the  public"  He  who  so  produces  them 
"dances  out  the  word  of  the  true  philosophy,"— a  technical 
description  of  the  profanation  of  the  mysteries.  It  b  Dot  even 
safe,  accordmg  to  these  two  fathers,  to  commit  too  mndi  to 
writing;  and  Ckment  undertakes  not  to  reveal  in  writing  many 
secrets  known  to  the  initiated  among  his  readers;  othenrise 
the  indiscreet  eye  of  the  heathen  may  rest  <Hk  them,  and  he  wiB 
have  cast  his  pearls  before  swine.  But  we  may  discount  most 
such  talk  in  these  writers  as  bdlettristic  pedantry,  copied  as  a 
rule  from  Philo  of  Alexandria,  their  literary  inodcl.  In  the 
latter's  description  of  the  Tkerapouiae  (ed.  Mangey,  ti.  475)  we 
read  how  each  ascetic  had  "  in  his  house  a  room  in  which  in 
solitude  they  cdebrated  the  mysteries  of  the  holy  life,  intrododng 
nothing  therein,  either  to  drink  or  to  eat,  nor  anything  the 
necessary  for  the  uses  of  the  flesh."  And  in  scores  of  other 
passages  Philo  dwells  on  "  the  ineffable  mysteries  "  of  Jewi^ 
faith  and  allegory.  He  even  writes  thus:  "  O  ye  initiated  ones, 
with  purified  sense  of  hearing,  shall  ye  accept  in  your  soob 
these  truly  sacred  mysteries,  nor  dividge  them  to  any  of  the 
uninitiated.  ...  I  have  been  initiated  by  Moses  the  friend  of 
God  in  the  great  mysteries."  But  because  he  uses  the  language 
of  the  Greek  msrsteries,  Philo  never  imitated  the  thing  itself; 
and  he  is  ever  ready  to  denounce  it  in  the  bitterest  terms^ 
Clement  and  Origen  really  meant  no  more  than  he.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  the  difficulty  of  screening  the  iHes  of  baptisB 
and  Eucharist  from  the  eyes  of  catechumens  and  from  their 
ears  the  creeds  and  liturgie^— a  difficulty  whidi  had  ever  been 
formidable  and  which  after  the  overthrow  of  paganism  muft 
have  become  insurmountable — seems  to  have  provoked  not  ooly 
a  great  outpouring  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  rhetors,  like 
Basil,  Chryaostom,  the  Gregories  and  the  Cyrils,  of  phrases 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  mysteries,  but  periuips  an  actual  use 
of  precautions.  Thus  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Julius  (c  340), 
complained  (Athanasius,  Apd.  cmL  Ariam.  31,  Migne  as,  300) 
that  a  court  of  law  had  not  been  deazed  of  catechumens,  Jews 
and  pagans,  hi  a  case  where  the  legal  discussion  introdnccd  the 
topic  of  the  Uble  of  Christ;  and  the  preachers  of  the  4th  and 

»  Perhaps,  however,  Pliny  vefen  only  to  the 
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5th  oeDtuxies  in  their  discourses  often  make  a  point  of  not  dting 
the  creed  or  describing  the  Eucliarist;  they  stop  short  and 
ejaculate  such  remarks  as  Vraotw  cl  rurroi,  nonmt  fiddes 
("  the  faithful  know  it  ")•  Such  was  the  Diuiplifta  arcani. 
All  will  admit  who  study  the  post-Nicene  Church,  that  the 
Christian  sacraments  have  stolen  the  clothes  of  the  pagan 
mysteries,  dethroned  and  forbidden  by  the  Christian  emperors. 
The  catechumenate,  an  <Ad  institution,  older  in  most  regions  than 
the  mysteries  themselves,  suggested  and  rendered  feasible  such 
wholesale  theft,  especially  in  an  age  in  which  the  sacerdotal  class 
wished  to  be  pre-eminent,  and  Idt  nothing  undone  to  enhance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  the  importance  and  solemnity  of 
rites  which  it  was  their  prerogative  to  administer.  The  dis- 
appearance, too,  of  the  pagan  mysteries  must  have  left  a  void 
in  many  hearts,  and  the  clerics  tried  to  fill  it  up  by  themselves 
masquerading  as  hierophants. 

.  In  the  age  of  the  Council  of  Nice  the  custom  igpose  <rf  baptizing 
children  of  three,  because  at  that  age  they  can  already  talk 
and  utter  the  baptismal  vows  and  responses.  Not  a  few  homilies 
of  that  age  survive,  denouncing  the  deferring  of  baptism,  and 
urging  on  parents  the  duty  of  initiating  their  yoimg  children. 
Thus  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  long  before  a.d.  500 
child  baptism  was  in  vogue.  But  in  that  case  how  can  the  creed 
and  ritual  of  baptism,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Eucharistic 
formulae,  have  been  kept  secret?  How  can  they  have  been 
the  "  awful  mysteries,"  the  "  dread  and  terrible  canons,"  the 
"  mystic  teachings,"  the  "  ineffable  sentences,"  the  "  oracles 
too  sacred  to  be  committed  to  writing"  which  the  homilists 
of  that  age  pretend  them  to  have  been?  Could  our  modem 
freemasons  continue  to  hide  their  watchwords  and  ritual,  or 
even  make  a  pretence  of  doing  so,  if  they  were  constrained  by 
public  opinion  to  initiate  every  child  three  years  of  age?  The 
thing  is  absurd.  When,  therefore,  we  find  such  phrases  in  Greek 
and  Latin  homilies  of  the  period  of  350  to  550  we  must  regard 
them  as  elaborate  make-believe.  Because  catechumens  as  well 
as  the  faithful  were  present  at  the  sermons,  the  preachers 
thought  it  becoming  to  throw  them  in;  but  the  audience  must 
have  been  aware  that  their  secrets  were  open  ones. 

LiTSKATuaB. — Theologia  dcgmatka  tt  moralis  ad  mentem  S, 
Thonuu  AguinaHs  H  S.  Alphonsi  de  Ligorio  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1890); 
Guscav  Anrich,  Das  antike  Mysterienwesen  (G<yttingen,  i894);X.' 
Duchesne,  Origitus  du  cuUe  ckritien  (Paris,  1808):  Joseph  Bingham, 
Origines  eccUstasticae  (London,  1834};  AdoU  Harnack,  Doemen- 
gtsckickU  (Freiburg,  1897).  (F.  C.  C.) 

SAGRAMBNTALS  (Sacramentalia),  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  certain  acts  or  ordinances  instituted  not  by  Christ,  but 
by  the  Catholic  Church  with  divine  authority.  They  are  believed, 
in  their  application  to  persons  and  things,  to  communicate 
quasi  ex  opere  operato  through  ordained  priests  the  grace  of 
God,  consisting  in  purification,  supernatural  revivification  and 
sanctification.  The  term  is  thus  used  to  cover  the  rites  of 
dedication,  consecration  and  benediction,  and,  closely  connected 
with  the  last-named,  exorcism. 

SACRAMENTARIANS,  the  name  given  to  those  who  during 
the  Reformation  controversies  not  only  denied  the  Roman 
Catholic  " transubstantiation,"  but  also  the  Lutheran  "con- 
substantiation."  They  comprised  two  parties:  (i)  the  followers 
of  Capito,  Carlstadt  and  Bucer,  who  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg 
presented  the  Confessuf  Tetrapolitana  from  Strassburg,  Constance, 
Lindau  and  Memmingen;  (3)  the  followers  of  the  Swiss  reformer 
Zwingli,  who  to  the  same  diet  presented  his  private  confession 
of  faith.  The  doctrinal  standpoint  was  the  same^an  admission 
of  a  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  which  the  devout  soul  can 
receive  and  enjoy,  but  a  total  rejection  of  any  physical  or 
corporeal  presence.  After  holding  their  own  view  for  some  years 
the  four  cities  accepted  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  were 
merged  in  the  general  body  of  Lutherans;  but  Zwingli*s  position 
was  incorporated  in  the  Helvetic  Confession.  It  is  a  curious 
inversion  of  terms  that  in  recent  years  has  led  to  the  name 
Sacramentarians  being  applied  to  those  who  hold  a  high  or 
extreme  view  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments. 

SACRAMENTO,  the  capital  of  California,  U.S.A.,  and  the 
oounty-seat  of  Sacramento  county,  91  m.  (by  rail)  N.E.  of  San 
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Frandsco,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river,  about 
61  m.  above  its  mouth,  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
American.  Pop.  (1850)  6820,  (1890)  26,386,  (1900)  29,282, 
of  whom  6723  were  foreign-bom  (1371  Germans,  1293  Irish, 
964  Chinese,  655  English,  446  English  Canadian  and  337 
Japanese)  and  402  were  negroes,  (1910,  census)  44,696.  Laund 
area  (1906)  4*49  sq.  m.  Sacramento  is  on  the  direct  east- 
ward line  to  Ogden,  Utah,  of  the  Southern  (once  the  Central) 
Pacific  railway  (which  has  its  main  shops  here),  the  starting 
point  of  the  Southern  Pacific  line  to  Portland,  Oregon,  the 
terminus  of  several  shorter  branches  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  on  the  Western  Pacific,  which  has  repair  shops  here,  and 
it  is  served  by  interurban  electric  railways  connecting  with  places 
in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  The  city  is  about 
200  m.  below  Red  Bluff,  the  head  of  river  navigation  for  boats 
drawing  2  or  2}  ft.  of  water;  for  boats  drawing  4  to  5  ft.  Colusa, 
91  m.  above  Sacramento,  is  the  head  of  navigation;  at  low 
water,  vessels  drawing  7  ft.  of  water  go  up  the  river  to  Sacramento. 
There  are  two  daily  steamer  lines  to  San  Francisco,  besides 
freight  lines. 

The  city  site  is  level  (formeriy  in  many  parts  5  ft.  below  flood- 
level  of  the  river)  and  is  about  30  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the 
street  plan  is  rectangular.  The  business  quarter  has  been  filled 
in,  and  levees  have  been  built  along  the  Sacramento  and  American 
rivers.  The  climate  is  mild:  the  average  annual  temperature 
is  60-5*  F.;  average  for  winter  months,  48-3*';  for  spring, 
59'S*t  ^o'  summer,  71 '7^;  for  autumn,  61*5**;  average  rainfall, 
19*94  in.;  average  ntmiber  of  clear  days  per  annum^  244.  The 
principal  buildinjgs  are:  a  very  fine  state  capitol  (cornerstone 
laid,  i860;  completed,  1874)  in  a  wooded  park  of  35  acres, 
in  which  is  an  Insectary  where  parasites  of  injurious  insects 
are  propagated;  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal 
cathedrals;  the  county  court-house;  the  city  hall;  the  public 
library  (in  1908,  41,400  volumes);  and  the  Crocker  Art  Gallery, 
which  was  presented  to  the  dty  by  the  widow  of  Judge  E.  B. 
Crocker,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Central  Pacific,  with  an  art 
school  anil  an  exhibit  of  the  minerals  of  the  state.  There  is 
a  state  library  of  140,000  volumes  in  the  capitol;  connected 
with  it  are  travelling  libraries  sent  out  through  the  rural  districts 
of  the  state.  In  Sacramento  are  the  large  state  printing  establish- 
ment, in  which,  in  addition  to  other  books  and  documents, 
text-books  for  the  entire  state  school  system  are  printed;  the 
College  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  Howe's  Academy,  Atkinson's 
Business  College,  St  Joseph's  Academy,  the  Staiiford-Lathrop 
Memorial  Home  for  Friendless  Girls  (1900),  under  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  two  other  orphanages,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Hospital  (1868),  the  Mater  Misericordiae  Hospital  (1895, 
Sisters  of  Mercy),  Wentworth  Hoq>ital,  a  City  Receiving  Hospital 
(1884),  the  Marguerite  Home  (for  old  ladies),  the  Mater  Miseri- 
cordiae Home  (1895,  Sisters  of  Mercy)  and  the  Penid  Rescue 
Home  (1899).  Just  outside  the  city  limits  is  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Pavilion,  with  race  track  and  live-stock  exhibition 
grounds  (where  the  State  Agricultural  Society  holds  its  annual 
"  State  Exposition  "  in  September). 

The  city  has  a  large  wholesale  trade.  Its  pro^>erity  rests 
upon  that  of  the  q^lendid  Sacramento  Valley,  a  country  of  grain 
and  fruit  farms,  along  whose  eastern  side  lie  the  gold-producing 
counties  of  the  state.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  greatest  deciduous 
fruit  region  ci  (California,  and  shipped  about  iz,ooo  car-loads 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1909.  Sacramento  derives 
electric  power  from  Folsom,  on  the  American  river,  22  m.  away, 
and  from  Colgate,  on  the  Yuba  river,*  1x9  m.  distant.  The 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  dty  are  large  and  varied:  the 
city's  manufactures  indude  flour  (1905,  value  11,172,747), 
lumber,  distUled  liquors,  caimed  and  preserved  vegetables  and 
fruits,  packed  meats,  dgars  and  harness.  In  1905  the  total 
value  of  the  factory  product  was  $10,319,416.  In  1909  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  dty  was  about  $30,400,000,  and  the 
bonded  indebtedness  about  $1,100,000.  The  city  owns  its  own 
^ler  sy^^c™*  which  has  a  capacity  of  22  million  gallons  daily, 
an  J  is  a  financial  success. 

^Y     1839  John  Augustus  Sutter  (1803-1880),  a  Swiss  nulitazy 
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officer,  was  allowed  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  then  frontier  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  present  site  of  Sacramento.  He  became  a  Mexican 
official  (1840),  and  in  1841  obtained  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment a  grant  of  iz  square  leagues  of  land.  Sutter's  fort,  or 
"  New  Helvetia  "  (a  reproduction  of  which,  with  a  historical 
museum,  in  Fort  Sutter  Park,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  interest 
in  the  dty),  was  on  the  direct  line  of  overland  immigration  from 
the  East,  and  its  position — purposely  sdected  by  Sutter  with 
a  view  to  freedom  of  interference  from  Mexican  officials — made 
Sutter  a  man  of  great  importance  in  the  last  yean  of  the  Mexican 
regime.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848,  made  on  Sutter's 
land,  near  the  present  Coloma,  about  45  m.  E.N.£.of  Sacramento, 
several  rival  towns  were  started  on  Sutter's  property  near  the 
fort.  Of  these  fortune  finally  favoured  Sacramento — a  name 
already  frequently  applied  to  the  fort,  and  adopted  for  the  name 
of  the  settlement  about  its  embaroadero  or  river  landing  in 
1848.  The  first  sale  of  town  lots  was  in  January  1849.  Here 
began  the  determined  movement  for  the  organization  of  a  state 
government.  The  extraordinary  richness  of  the  {dacer  mines 
of  '49  caused  the  city  to  grow  with  wonderful  rapidity.  In 
October  1849  its  population  was  probably  3000,  in  December 
4000  and  a  year  Utter  xo,ooo.  Trouble  with  land  "  squatters  " 
almost  led  to  local  war  in  1850.  In  1849  the  city  offered 
|i, 000,000  for  the  honour  of  being  the  state  capital,  which  it 
finally  secured  in  February  i8s4  (the  legislature  having  already 
met  ha«  once  in  1851).  Between  November  1849  and  January 
1853  the  dty  was  thrice  devastated  by  fearful  floods,  and  it  was 
two-thirds  destroyed  by  fire  in  November  1852;  but  though 
these  misfortunes  caused  a  collapse  of  inflated  realty  values 
they  did  not  seriously  cripple  the  dty  in  its  development.  A 
dty  government  was  organized  in  August  1849,  and  in  February 
1850  this  government  was  incorporated,  and  in  1863  reincorpor- 
ated; the  dty  and  county  governments  were  consolidated  from 
1858  to  1863;  and  a  new  dty  charter  was  received  in  1893, 
coming  into  effect  in  1894.  The  first  local  steam  railway  of 
California  was  opened  from  Sacramento  in  1855,  and  here  in 
r863  was  begun  the  building  of  the  Central  Pacific  railway  across 
the  Sierras,  the  first  train  from  the  Atlantic  coast  reaching 
Sacramento  in  May  1869.  In  i86a  there  was  another  flood, 
the  most  destructive  in  the  history  of  the  dty;  since  then  the 
measures  taken  for  protection  have  secured  safety  from  the 
river.  The  government  of  the  dty  in  the  'fifties  was  excessivdy 
corrupt  and  expensive.  Progress  since  the  end  of  the  flu^ 
mining  days  has  been  steady  and  conservative. 

SACRARIUM,  the  term  in  dassic  architecture  ^ven  to  the 
cella  of  a  temple,  and  to  the  apartment  in  a  dwelb'ng-house  which 
was  sacred  to  a  deity.  In  medieval  architecture  the  term  is 
applied  on  the  European  continent  to  that  portion  of  a  chancd, 
which,  enclosed  with  a  railing  or  balustrade  in  front  of  the  altar, 
is  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist;  this  in 
England  is  generally  known  as  the  presbytery. 

SACRED  HEART.  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
is  a  cult  peculiar  to  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
prindpal  object  of  this  devotion  is  the  Saviour  Himsdf.  The 
secondary  and  partial  object  is  that  Heart  which  was  the  seat 
or  organ  of  His  love,  and  which  forms  the  natural  symbol  thereof. 
Heart  and  love  are  viewed,  not  physiologically,  but  in  their 
moral  connexion.  The  chief  liturgical  expressions  of  this  cult 
are  the  institution  of  a  feast  of  the  Sacried  Heart  and  public 
representations  of  it  by  statues  and  pictures. 

Private  worship  of  Christ's  heart  in  particular  is  of  great 
antiquity  in  the  Church,  and  is  prominent  in  St  Gertrude  and 
other  mystics.  It  was  greatly  stimulated  in  the  zytb  century  by 
St  Francis  of  Sales  {q.v.)  who  gave  this  symbol  to  his  Order 
(the  Visitation)  as  its  badge.  The  Venerable  Fr.  Eudes  must 
also  be  mentioned  as  a  great  propagator  of  the  devotion,  in  the 
same  century,  and  he  was  the  first  to  obtain  a  certain  public, 
though  only  local,  authorization  of  the  new  pious  practices. 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque  (1647-1690),  a  Visitation  nun 
of  Paray-le-Monial,  assisted  by  her  director,  the  Venerable 
Claude  de  la  Colombidre,  S.J.  (i64r-i682),  was  the  Instrument 
of  the  introduction  of  the  specific  worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart 


into  the  Church  by  a  decision  of  the  supccme  antboirity,  althoogii 
their  work  only  took  effect  long  after  their  death.  Mary  of 
Modena,  the  exiled  queen  of  James  II.,  at  the  instaiwrc  of  the 
Visitation,  petitioned  in  1697  for  a  proper  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  Ndther  then,  however,  nor  on  the  pcesentatioB  of 
new  petitions  in  1726,  was  an  aflkmative  answer  obtained. 
Meanwhile  the  chief  objection,  that  of  "  novdty,"  was  gradually 
removed  by  the  multiplication  <rf  local  manifestations,  the 
genuineness  of  which  was  proved  to  the  satisfactioo  of  the  Roman 
Congregation  of  Rights,  and  in  1765  it  was  allowed  for  houses 
of  the  Visitation  and  certain  countries.  It  must  be  added  that 
this  devotion  was  strongly  opposed,  not  only  by  the  Jansesists, 
but  by  others  within  the  Church,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
the  Heart  of  Christ  was  viewed  in  it  as  separate  from  the  rest 
of  His  Being.  The  formulation  of  this  objection  by  the  synod  of 
Pistoia,*  in  1786,  however,  only  provoked  a  dearer  ^^«Mt»M 
of  the  doctrine,  which  contributed  to  confirm  the  cult.  In  1856 
Pius  DC.  introduced  the  feast  into  the  general  calendar  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  fixing  the  Friday  after  the  Octave  of 
Corpus  Christ!  for  its  cdebration.  The  Beatification  of  Blessed 
M.M.  Alacoque  in  1864  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  cause  of 
which  she  had  been  the  apostle. 

See  Nic.  Nilles,  S.J.,  Z)«  ratumOms  fesUmtm  SS.  Cordis  /era,  &c 
Cird  ed.,  Innsbruck,  1871);  E.  Letrieroe,  S.J.,  tlwies  jut  U  Sacri 
Caur  et  la  Visitation  (Pans,  1890).  These  two  works  cootaia  bibbo- 
graphical  lifts.  Dalgaims,  The  DevoHon  to  tho  Htari  ef  Jesms  (1853) ; 
H.  E.  Manning.  The  Glories  of  the  Saered  Heart  (1876):  Jos.  No, 
Cidtus  SS.  Cordis  Jesu  .• .  .  cum  additamenta  de  ciUtu  pmrissiwn 
cordis  B.  V.  Mariae  (and  ed.,  Freiburg-i.-B.,  1891}.        (H.  B.  M.) 

SACRIFICE  (from  Lat  sacrifUimm;  sacer,  holy,  and  /oeere, 
to  make),  the  ritual  destruction  of  an  object,  or,  more  commonly, 
thp  slaughter  of  a  victim  by  effusion  of  blood,  suffocation,  fire 
or  other  means.  While  the  Hebrew  for  sacrifice,  nai,  makes 
the  killing  of  the  victim  the  central  feature  of  the  ccremoDy. 
the  Latin  word  brings  out  the  fact  that  an  act  of  sacrahzstioa 
(see  Taboo)  is  an  essential  dement  in  many  cases.  The  sacrifice 
of  desacraUzation  is,  however,  also  found;  hence  MM.  Hubert 
and  Mauss  describe  a  sacrifice  as  "  a  religious  act,  which,  by  the 
consecration  of  a  victim,  modifies  the  moral  stAte  of  the  saorififcr 
or  of  certain  material  objects  which  he  has  in  view,"  ijt.  it  other 
confers  sanctity  or  removes  it  and  its  analogue,  impurity.  It 
is,  in  fact,  "  a  procedure  whereby  communScation  is  established 
between  Uie  sacred  and  profane  spheres  by  a  victhn,  that  is  to 
say  by  an  object  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  ceremony.** 
By  this  definition  the  term  sacrifice  is  extended  to  cover  the 
inanimate  offering  which  is  consumed  by  fire,  broken  or  otherwise 
rendered  usdess  for  the  purpose  of  human  life. 

Theories  of  Sacrifice. — Explanations  of  sacrifice,  as  of  other 
rites,  are  naturally  not  wanting  among  the  peoples  who  have 
practised  or  still  practise  it;  but  they  are  often  of  the  nature 
of  aetiological  myths  and  give  no  due  to  the  original  meaning. 
Scientific  theories  date  from  the  second  half  of  the  last  century, 
and  were  originated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  F»gH«>i  anthropo- 
logical school. 

(a)  According  to  the  view  put  forward  by  Dr  Tylor,  the 
sacrifice  is  originally  a  gift,  offered  to  supernatural  bdngs  by  itua 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  thdr  favour  or  minxnmang  their 
hostility.  By  a  natural  series  of  transitions  the  gift  theory 
became  tran^ormed,  in  the  minds  of  the  sacrifioers,  into  the 
homage  theory,  which  again  passed  by  an  easy  transition  into 
the  renunciation  theory.  These  were,  in  fact,  simply  the  popdar 
theories  of  sacrifice  put  on  an  evidential  basis  by  facts  drswa 
from  various  stages  of  culture. 

(b)  With  W.  Robertson  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nev 
era  was  reached,  in  which  the  recently  recognised  existence 
of  Totemism  {q.9.)  was  made  the  basis  of  an  attempt  to  give  a 

*  Sdpnone  de  Ricd,  bishop  of  Pistoia  from  1780  to  1791.  oe  the 
ex-Jesuits  requesting  him  to  consecrate  a  bdl  dedicated  to  tKa 
object,  issued  a  pastoral  letter  (3rd  June  1784)  in  which  he  poiatcd 
out  that  the  sunt  of  true  religion  was  "  far  retnoved  from  fntadtism," 
and  warned  nis  flock  against  "  cardiolatry."  This  pastoral  was 
subsequently  in  1786  annexed  to  the  resolutions  poned  by  the  le- 
forming  synod  of  Pistoia  (^.t.),  and  was  ooooenuiea  with  eighty  is* 
other  propositions  by  papal  bull  in  1794. — En. 
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theory  of  origins.  The  first  form  of  his  theory  distinguishes  (i.) 
honorific,  (ii.)  piacular  and  (ili.)  mystical  or  sacramental  sacrifices; 
but  the  latter  type  is  traced  back  to  the  pame  cycle  of  ideas  as 
that  in  which  the  piacular  sacrifice  originated,  (i.)  The  essential 
feature  of  this  type  was  that  the  god  and  his  worshippers  shared 
the  sacrifice  and  might  thus  be  regarded  as  commensals,  or 
table  companions.  The  human  commensals  were  the  totem-kin, 
whom  Robertson  Smith  conceived  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
Glaring  a  common  meal  in  daily  life,  or  at  least  of  not  mixing 
with  other  kins.  The  object  of  sharing  the  meal  with  the  god  w&s 
to  renew  the  blood  bond.  The  victim  was  the  animal  of  a  hostile 
totem-kin  or  an  animal  commonly  offered  to  the  god.  The  god 
was  originally  a  stranger,  taken  into  the  kin  by  a  rite  of  blood 
brotherhood,  and  this  constitutes  the  dark  point  of  the  theory; 
for  Robertson  Smith  regards  the  blood  bond  as  relatively  late; 
hence  we  do  not  see  how  the  god  became  associated  with  the 
kin.  (ii.)  The  piacular  sacrifice  arose  from  the  need  of  atoning 
for  bloodshed  within  the  kinship  group;  properly  speaking, 
the  culprit  himself  should  suffer:  should  he  be  unknown  or 
beyond  the  reach  of  vengeance,  a  substitute  had  to  be  found. 
This  W4S  naturally  foimd  in  Uie  non-human  member  of  the 
totem-kin — the  totem  animal;  in  a* sense,  therefore,  the  god 
died  for  his  people,  (ili.)  In  the  mystical  sacrifice  the  god  is 
himself  slain  and  eaten  by  his  worshippers.  In  the  Religion 
of  the  Semites  (2nd  ed.,  1894)  the  theory  was  remodelled  so  as 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  pointed  out  above.  The  god,  the 
victim  and  the  human  group  are  regarded  as  of  the  same  kin; 
the  animal  (totem)  is  the  earlier  form  of  the  god;  the  deity  was 
originally  female,  for  under  matrilineal  rules  the  mother  alone 
is  of  kin  to  her  children,  but,  with  the  rise  of  descent  in  the  male 
line,  the  god  was  transformed  into  a  male.  The  sacrifice  is  in  its 
origin  a  communion;  god  and  worshippers  have  a  bond  of 
kinship  between  them;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  or  its 
strength  diminished.  Ceremonies  of  initiation  are  the  means 
by  which  the  alliance  is  established  between  the  deity  an4 
the  young  man,  when  the  latter  enters  upon  the  rights  of 
manhood;  and  the  supposed  bond  of  kinship  is  thus  regarded 
as  an  artificial  union  from  the  outset,  so  far  as  the  individual 
is  concerned,  although  Robertson  Smith  still  maintains  the  theory 
of  the  fatherhood  of  the  god,  where  it  is^a  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  totem-kin.  From  the  communion  sacrifice  sprang  the 
piactdum^  which  here  becomes  a  subsidiary  form  and  finds  its 
full  explanation  in  the  ideas  connected  with  the  mystic  union 
of  god  and  worshippers.  For  the  object  of  the  piactdum  is  the 
re-establishment  of  the  broken  alliance,  which  was  precisely 
that  of  the  communion  sacrifice.  With  the  decline  of  totemism 
arose  the  need  for  human  sacrifice — the  only  means  of  re-estabUsh- 
ing  the  broken  tie  of  kinship  when  the  animal  species  was  no 
longer  akin  to  man. 

(  This  theory  of  Robertson  Smith's  has  been  attacked  from  two 
sides.  In  the  first  place,  L.  Marillier  {Re9.  de  Vhist.  des  religions^ 
xxxvi.  243)  argues  that  if  there  was  an  original  bond  of  kinship 
between  the  god  and  the  kin,  there  is  no  need  to  maintain  it  by 
sacrificial  rites,  and  dtes  against  Smith's  view  the  practice  of 
totemic  groups.  To  this  it  might  be  replied  that  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  initiation  ceremonies  is  still  obscure;  it  is  a  plausible 
argument  that  the  child  does  not  forni  part  of  the  kin  till  after 
initiation,  but  this  argument  seems  inconclusive,  for  in  West 
'Australia  there  is  solidarity,  according  to  Grey  (Journals,  ii.  239), 
between  the  whole  of  the  kinship  group,' whether  adult  or  not; 
and,  moreover,  nowhere  are  rites  found  which  are  intended  to 
strengthen  the  um'on  between  a  man  and  his  totem  by  means 
of  the  blood  bond,  unless  we  include  the  aberrant  totemism  of 
the  Arunta  (Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia^ 
167),  who  eat  their  totems  in  order  to  gain  magical  powers  of 
increasing  the  stock  of  the  totem  animal.  Marillier  further 
argues  that  ff,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  bond  between 
god  and  people  but  that  of  the  common  meal,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  god  is  a  totem  god;  there  is  no  reason  why  the  animal 
should  have  been  a  totem;  and  in  any  case  this  idea  of  sacrifice 
can  hardly  have  been  anything  but  a  slow  growth  and  con- 
sequently not  the  origin  of  the  practice.    In  the  second  place, 


MM.  Hubert  and  Mauss  point  out  that  Robertson  Smith  is  far 
from  having  established  either  the  historical  or  the  logical  con- 
nexion between  the  common  meal  and  the  other  tjrpes  of  sacrifice; 
the  simplest  Semitic  fonps  known  to  us  are  the  most  recently 
recorded;  further  their  simplicity  may  mean  no  more  than 
docxmientaty  insufficiency,  and  in  any  case  does  not  imply  any 
priority;  the  piactdum  is  found  side  by  side  with  the  communion 
at  all  times.  Moreover,  under  piaculum  are  confused  purification, 
propitiations  and  expiations;  Smith's  contention  that  purifica- 
tions, whose  magical  character  he  recognizes  but  interprets  as 
late,  are  not  sacrificial,  is  far  from  conclusive. 

(c)  Building  in  part  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Robertson 
Smith,  Dr  J.  G.  Frazer  has  put  forward  the  view  that  while  the 
saCrificeof  the  god  nmy  have  been  piacular,  it  was  also  intended 
to  preserve  his  divine  life  against  the  inroads  of  old  age.  This 
theory  he  exemplifies  by  two  orders  of  cases,  (i.)  the  putting  to 
death  of  the  man-god,  who  is  often  also  the  king,  on  whose  health 
is  held  to  depend  the  safety  of  his  people,  of  the  world,  or  even 
of  the  universe;  and  (ii.)  the  annual  killing  of  the  representative 
of  the  spirit  of  vegetation  or  of  the  Corn-spirit  (seeDEMONOLOcv). 

((f)  For  L.  Marillier  sacrifice  was,  at  its  origin,  essentially  a 
magical  rite — the  liberation  by  the  effusion  of  a  victim's  blood 
of  a  magical  force  which  was  to  bend  the  gods  to  the  will  of 
man;  from  this  arose,  under  the  influence  of  cult  of  the  dead,  the 
gift  theory- of  sacrifice.  Adopting  the  theory  of  W.  R.  Smith, 
Marillier  also  maintained,  but  without  clearly  explaining  the 
relation  of  this  part  of  his  theory  to  the  preceding,  that  a 
human  kinship  group  conceived  the  idea  of  allying  itself  with 
one  god  in  particular^.  This  they  did  by  sacrificing  a  victim 
and  effecting  communion  with  the  god  by  the  application 
of  its  blood  to  the  altar;  or,  more  directly,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  animal-god  and  the'  contact  of  the  sacidficer  with  its 
blood. 

(e)  Dr  Westermarck  takes  the  view  that  huinan  sacrifice  is  as 
a  rule  an  act  of  substitution,  in  that  men  offer  a  victim  in 
the  hope  of  saving  themselves;  but  he  also  recognizes  funeral 
sacrifices  of  various  kinds.  Certain  sacrifices  of  animah  he 
explains  as  intended  to  transfer  a  conditional  curse. 

(/)  The  preceding  theories  are  attempts,  in  the  main,  to  derive 
from  one  source  all  the  forms  of  sacrifice.  MM.  Hubert  and 
Mauss,  while  admitting  that  in  all  sacrifices  is  found  some  idea 
of  purchase  or  substitution,  decline  to  admit  that  all  have  issued 
from  one  primitive  form.  In  their  view,  based  on  an  analysis  of 
Hebrew  and  Hindu  forms  of  sacrifice,  the  unity  of  sacrifice 
consists  in  the  immediate  aim  of  the  ritual,  not  in  the  ultimate 
end  to  be  attained;  for  we  rarely  find  a  rite  other  than  complex 
and  by  the  same  sacrifice  more  than  one  result  may  be  sought 
or  attained.  The  unity  of  procedure  consists  in  the  fact  that 
every  sacrifice  involves  putting  the  divine  in  communication 
with  the  profane  by  an  intermediary — ^the  victim — ^which  may 
be  piacular  or  honorific,  a  messenger  or  a  means  of  divination, 
a  means  of  alimenting  the  eternal  life  of  the  spedes  or  a  source 
of  magical  energy  which  the  rite  diffuses  over  objects  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

ig)  Our  .knowledge  of  primitive  forms  of  sacrifice  is  meagre; 
even  were  it  more  extensive,  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to 
determine  the  origin  or  origins  of  sacrifice;  for  no  ritual  has 
necessarily  survived  unchanged  in  form  and  meaning  since  its 
inception,  and  even  permanence  of  form  cannot  be  taken  to 
imply  a  corresponding  permanence  of  meaning  for  the  worshippers. 
If,  however,  we  turn  to  Australia,  where  sacrifice  is  unknown, 
we  find  more  than  one  class  of  rites  in  which  we  can  trace 
an  idea  akin  to  some  forms  of  sacrifice.  Just  as  the  German 
reaper  leaves  the  last  ears  of.  com  as  an  offering  to  Wodan,  so 
the  Australian  black  offers  a  portion  of  a  find  of  honey;  in 
New  South  Wales  a  pebble  is  said  to  have  been  offered  or  a 
number  of  spears,  in  Queensland  the  skin  removed  in  forming 
the  bo^y-*^"-  '^^  ^t  appears  that  the  gjft  theory  may  after 
all  ij0  prinutive;  the  worship  of,  or  care  for,  the  dead  may 
b^  .^ppMed  In  other  areas  the  motive  for  the  transition  from 
QCjV®,  -  ^0  MLCtlfiice  or  the  evolution  may  have  been  due  to  the 
iK^^^Sali**^^  ol  the  gpds.  In  Australia,  among  the  Hottentots , 
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in  the  Malay  Peninsula  luid  elsewhere,  blood  ceremonies  are  in 
use  which  are  unconnected  with  the  slaughter  of  a  victim;  in 
this  blood  ritual  we  may  see  another  possible  source  of  sacrifice. 
The  Arunta  hold  that  the  spirits  of  kangaroos  are  expelled  by 
human  blood  from  certain  rocks.  By  parity  of  reasoning  a 
blood  ritual  may -have  been  adopted  by  peoples  who  practise 
the  expulsion  of  evils,  conceiving  them  either  animisticaUy  or  as 
powers;  catharsis,  in  the  sense  of  removal  of  undeanness,  is 
not  necessarily  primitive. 

Principles  of  Classification. — It  is  possible  to  classify  sacrifices 
according  to  (a)  the  occasion  of  the  rite,  (6)  the  end  to  be  achieved, 
(c)  the  material  object  to  be  a£fected  or  (d)  the  form  of  the  rite, 
(a)  The  division  into  periodical  and  occasional  is  important 
in  Hindu  and  other  hi^er  religions,  and  the  sutras  constantly 
draw  the  distinction;  the  former  class  is  obligatory,  the  latter 
facultative.  In  less  developed  creeds  the  difference  tends  to 
remain  in  the  background;  but  where  sacrifices  are  found, 
solemn  annual  rites,  communal,  purificatory  or  expiatory,  are 
celebrated,  and  these  are  held  to  be  in  like  manner  obligatory. 
(6)  The  end  to  be  achieved  is,  as  has  been  shown  by  Hubert 
and  Mauss,  sometimes  sacralization,  sometimes  desacralization. 
In  the  former  case  the  sacrificer  is  raised  to  a  higher  level;  he 
enters  into  closer  communion  with  the  gods.  In  the  latter 
either  some  material  object^  not  necessarily  animate,  is  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  its  sanctity  and  made  fit  for  human  use,  or  the 
sacrificer  himself  loses  a  portion  of  his  sanctity  or  impurity. 
In  the  sacrifice  of  sacralization  the  sanctity  passes  from  the  victim 
to  the  object;  in  that  of  desacralization,  from  the  object  to  the 
victim,  (c)  Sacrifices -may  be  classified  into  (i.)  subjective  or 
personal,  where  the  sacrificer  himself  gains  or  loses  sanctity  or 
impurity;  (ii.)  objective,  where  the  current  of  mana  (see  Taboo) 
is  directed  upon  some  other  person  or  object,  and  only  a 
secondary  effect  is  produced  on  the  sacrificer  himself.-  ((Q  The 
form  of  the  sacrifice  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Ritual  — For  Hinduism  and  later  Judaism  we  possess  a  wealth 
of  material  on  which  to  base  a  comparative  study  of  the  forms 
of  sacrifice;  a  form  of  this — ^animal  sacrifice  in  the  Vedas — 
has  been  analysed  by  MM.  Hubert  and  Mauss.  For  Greece 
and  Rome,  where  the  instructions  as  to  ritual  were  not  embodied 
in  the  elaborate  codes  handed  down  in  Hinduism  or  Judaism, 
our  material  is  far  less  complete.  For  other  areas  we  have  often 
no  description  of  the  procedure  at  all,  but  merely  the  briefest 
outline  of  the  actual  process  of  slaughter,  and  we  are  ignorant 
whether  the  form  of  the  rite  is  in  reality  simple  (either  from  a 
loss  of  primitive  elements  or  from  never  having  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  at  which  we  find  it),  or  whether  the  absence  of  detail 
Is  due  to  the  inattention  or  lack  of  interest  of  the  observer.  It 
must  therefore  be  understood  that  the  following  analysis  of 
ritual,  based  on  the  most  elaborate  codes  known  to  us,  is  by  no 
means  conclusive  as  to  the  primitive  form  or  forms  of  sacrifice. 
The  necessary  elements  of  a  Hindu  sacrifice  are:  (z)  the 
sacrificer,  who  provides  the  victim,  and  is  affected,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  sacrifice;  he  may  or  may  not  be  identical 
with  (2)  the  officiant,  who  performs  the  rite;  we  have  further 
(3)  the  ^ace,  (4)  the  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  (5)  the  victim; 
where  the  sacrificer  enjoys  only  the  secondary  results,  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sacrifice  is  directed  towards  (6)  the  object; 
finally,  we  may  distinguish  (7)  three  mtfments  of  the  rite--{a)  the 
entry,  (6)  the  slaughter,  {c)  the  exit. 

The  sacrifices  of  sacralization  and  desacralization  mentionied 
above  find  their  analogues  in  the  Hindu  scheme  of  the  rite; 
sacralization  and  desacralization,  sometimes  performed  by  means 
of  subsidiary  sacrifices,  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  sacrifice  and  the  subsequent  liutration.-  In  the  most 
developed  forms,  such  as  the  offering  of  soma,  they  assumed  a 
great  importance;  (i)  the  sacrificer  had  to  pass  from  the  world 
of  man  into  a  world  of  the  gods;  consequently  he  was  separated 
from  the  common  herd  of  mankind  and  purified;  he  underwent 
ceremonies  emblematic  of  rebirth  and  was  then  subject  to  number- 
less taboos  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  ceremonial 
purity.  In  like  manner  (3)  the  officiant  prepared  himself  for 
his  task;  but  in  his  case  the  natural  sanctity  of  the  priest  relieved 


him  of  the  necessity  of  undergoing  all  that  the  coouiMm  man 
had  to  pass  through;  in  fact,  this  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
brought  him  into  existence,  the  other  being  the  need  of  a 
functionary  familiar  with  the  ritual,  who  would  avoid  disastrous 
errors  of  procedure,  destructive  of  the  efficacy  of  the  saciifice. 
(3)  Where  there  was  an  appointed  place  of  sacrifice — the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  according  to  later  Jewish  prescription — there  »as 
no  need  of  preparation  of  a  place  of  sacrifice;  but  the  Hisda 
chose,  each  for  himself,  the  site  of  his  altar.  (4)  The  necessary 
rites  included  (a)  the  establishment  of  the  firesy  friction  being 
the  only  permitted  method  of  kindling  it,  (b)  the  tracing  on  the 
ground  of  the  vedi,  or  magical  drde,  to  destroy  impurities,  {c) 
the  digging  of  the  hole  which  constituted  the  real  altar,  (<0  the 
preparation  of  the  post  which  represented  the  sacrificer  and 
to  which  the  victim  was  tied,  and  other  minor  details.  (5) 
The  victim  might  be  naturally  sacred  or  might  have  to  uxKief]go 
sanctification.  In  the  former  case  (a)  individual  animak  might 
be  distinguished  by  certain  marks,  or  (b)  the  whole  specks 
might  be  allied  to  the  god;  in  the  latter  case  the  victim  had  to 
be  without  blemish;  (c)  the  age,  colour  or  sex  of  the  victim 
might  differ  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  sacrifice.  It  «as 
first  deansed;  then  pUed  with  laudatory  epithets;  and,  thirdly, 
soothed,  so  that  it  might  be  more  acceptable  to  the  gods  and 
less  likely  to  do  an  injury  after  its  death,  when  its  spirit  was  set 
free.  It  had  now  reached  a  degree  of  sanctity  and  only  the 
priest  might  touch  it;  it  was  sprixkled  with  water,  and  anointed 
with  butter;  finally,  the  priest  made  three  turns  roaod  it  nith 
a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  which  finally  separated  it  from  the 
world  and  fitted  it  for  its  high  purpose.  The  object  of  the 
sacrifice  being  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  sacred  and  profane 
worids,  the  sacrificer  had  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  victim, 
either  personally,  or,  to  avoid  ritual  perils,  by  the  intermediary 
of  the  priest.  After  excuses  made  to  the  animal  or  to  the  species 
in  general,  the  victim  was  placed  in  position,  and  silence  oltterved 
by  all  who  were  present.  The  cord  was  drawn  tight  and  the 
victim  ceased  to  breathe;  its  spirit  passed  into  the  worid  of 
the  gods.  But  this  did  not  condude  the  ceremony,  even  as 
far  as  the  victim  was  concerned;  it  renudned  to  di^oae  of  the 
corpse.  After  a  rite  intended  to  secure  its  perfect  cercmorJal 
purity,  a  part  of  the  victim,  the  vapd,  was  removed,  held  over 
the  fire  and  finally  cast  into  it.  The  remainder,  divided  into 
eighteen  portions,  was  cooked;  seven  fell  to  the  sacrificer.  after 
an  invocation,  which  made  them  sacred  by  calling  the  deity  to 
descend  into  the  offering  and  thus  sanctify  the  sacrificer.  (6) 
Then  foUowed  the  rites  of  desacralization,  induding  bomiag 
of  certain  of  the  instruments,  lustration  of  the  post,  destmction 
of  the  butter,  &c.  Finally  the  priest,  the  sacrificer  and  his  wife 
performed  a  lustration,  found  in  an  exaggoatcd  fonn  in  the 
"  bath  "  which  conduded  the  soma  saorifiix,  and  the  ooemocies 
were  at  an  end. 

How  far  this  scheme  of  sacrifice  holds  good  for  other  areas, 
and  in  particular  for  more  primitive  peoples,  is  an  <^>en  question. 
Our  data  are  nowhere  so  full  as  for  India;  where  they  are  coso- 
paratively  abimdant  they  refer  dther  to  a  dvilized  or  send- 
dvilized  people,  or  to  an  area,  like  West  Africa,  where  the  inflnmre 
of  Islam  has  introduced  a  disturbing  element.  Though  the 
moralization  of  gods  has  only  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the 
moralization  of  mankind,  the  ddties  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  are  perhaps  fdt  by  them  to  be  more  terrible  and  more 
difficult  of  access  than  the  divinities  of  lower  races;  bercx 
lies  one  explanation  of  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  E\'eB 
if  the  conception  of  the  relative  sanctity  of  gods  and  men  re- 
mamed  unaltered,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  in  primitive  tinxs 
the  same  precautions  were  necessary  in  ai^roacfaing  the  former 
as  were  demanded  by  the  consciousness  of  later  geoeratiocs. 
With  our  present  knowledge  the  problem  of  the  original  focm 
of  sacrifice,  if  there  be  a  single  primary  form,  is  insoluble^ 

No  general  survey  of  sacrificial  ritual  is  possible  here,  bvt  a 
few  details  as  to  the  mode  of  sUying  the  victim  and  diinwwhig 
of  the  body  may  be  given.  The  head  of  the  animal  or  maa 
may  be  cut  off  (and  custom  often  requires  that  a  single  blow 
shall  suffice),  its  spine  broken  or  its  heart  torn  out;  it  may  be 
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ttontd,  beaten  to  de&th  or  shot,  torn  hi  pieces,  drowned  or 
buried,  burned  to  death  or  hung,  thrown  down  a  predpice, 
strangled  or  aquecxed  to  death.  The  aacrificer  may  aim  at 
causing  a  speedy  death  or  a  slow  one.  The  corpse  may  be  burnt, 
in  part  or  as  a  whole;  portions  may  be  assigned  to  the  priest, 
the  sacrificer  and  the  gods;  the  skull,  bones,  &c.,  may  receive 
special  treatment;  the  fat  or  blood  may  be  set  aside,  and  they 
or  the  ashes  may  be  singled  out  as  the  share  of  the  god,  to  be 
offered  upon  the  altar;  the  skin  of  the  victim  may  be  emjdoyed 
as  a  covering  for  the  idol  or  material  representative  of  the  pDd, 
either  permanently  or  till  the  next  annual  sacrifice.  The  blood 
of  the  victim  may  be  drunk  by  the  priest  as  a  means  of  inducing 
inspiration,  its  entrails  may  be  employed  in  divination,  4ts  flesh 
consumed  in  a  common  meal,  exposed  to  the  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey  or  buried  in  the  earth. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  purposes 
of  sacrifice;  not  only  are  they  too  niunerous  but  it  js  rare  to 
find  any  but  mixed  forms;  the  scapegoat,  for  example,  is  also 
a  messenger  to  the  dead,  and  its  fleih  is  eaten  by  the  sacrificers. 
Certain  main  types  may,  however,  be  enumerated. 

Cathartic  Sacrifice, — In  primitive  cults  the  distinction  between 
sacred  and  unclean  is  far  from  comjdete  or  well  defined  (see 
Taboo);  consequently  we  find  two  types  of  cathartic  sacrifice 
— (i.)  one  to  cleanse  of  impurity  and  make  fit  for  common  use, 
(ii.)  the  other  to  rid  of  sanctity  and  in  like  manner  render  suitable 
for  human  use  or  intercourse. 

(i.)  The  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  first  class  is  the 
scapegoat.  Two  goats  were  provided  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement;  the  high  priest  sent  one  into  the  desert, 
after  confessing  oh  it  the  sins  of  Israel;  it  was  not  permitted  to 
run  free  but  was  probably  cast  over  a  precipice;  the  other  was 
sacrificed  as  a  sin-offering.  In  like  manner  in  the  purification  of 
lepers  two  birds  were  used;  the  throat  of  one  was  cut,  the 
living  bird  dipped  in  the  blood  mingled  with  water  and  the 
leper  sprinkled;  then  the  bird  was  set  free  to  carry  away  the 
leprosy.  In  both  these  rites  we  seem  to  have  a  duplication  of 
ritual,  and  the  parallelism  of  sacrifice  and  liberation  is  dear. 

(ii.)  As  an  example  of  the  second  class  may  be  taken  the  sacrifice 
of  the  bull  to  Rudra.  MM.  Hubert  and  Mauss  interpret  this  to 
mean  that  the  sanctity  of  the  remainder  of  the  herd  was  con- 
centrated on  a  single  animal;  the  god,  incarnate  in  the  herd,  was 
eliminated  by  the  sacrifice,  and  the  cattle  saved  from  the  dangers 
to  which  their  assodation  with  the  god  exposed  them.  In  the 
Feast  of  Firstfruits  we  have  another  example  of  the  same  sort; 
comparable  with  this  concentration  of  holiness  is  the  reSpect  or 
veneration  shown  to  a  single  animal  as  representative  of  its 
species  (see  Animal  Wossmp).  In  both  these  cases  the  object 
of  the  rite  is  the  elimination  of  impurity  or  of  a  source  of  danger. 
But  the  Nazarite  was  equally  bound  to  lay  aside  his  holiness 
before  mixing  with  common  folk  and  returning  to  ordinary  life; 
this  he  did  by  a  sacrifice,  which,  with  the  offering  of  his  hair  upon 
the  altar,  freed  him  from  his  vow  and  reduced  him  to  the  same 
level  of  sanctity  as  ordinary  men. 

With  regard  to  the  scapegoat,  it  must  be  noted  that  we  also  mc^t 
with  a  more  concrete  idea  of  expulsion  of  evil  (see  Demonolocy, 
Exorcism),  which  is  present  among  the  most  primitive  peoples, 
such  as  the  Australians.  This  raises  the  problem  of  how  far  the 
catharsis  dealt  with  above  is  in  its  original  form  an  elimination 
of  impurity,  and  bow  far  something  more  definite — a  spirit  or 
other  principle  of  evil— is  held  to  be  expelled  by  scapegoat  and 
allied  ceremonies. 

Communal  Sacrifice. — In  spite  of  the  importance  attached  to 
the  idea  of  the  common  meal  by  Robertson  Smith,  it  is  not  a 
primitive  rite  of  adoption.  The  custom  of  eating  the  body  of 
the  victim  does  not  necessarily  ^ring  from  any  idea  of  com- 
munion with  the  god;  it  may  also  arise  from  a  desire  to  incor- 
porate the  sanctity  which  has  been  imparted  to  it — an  idea  on 
a  levd  with  many  other  food  customs  (see  Couvade),  and  based 
on  the  idea  that  eating  anything  causes  its  qualities  to  pass  into 
the  eater.  Where  the  victim  is  an  animal  spedally  associated 
with  a  god  (the  most  conspicuous  case  is  perhaps  that  of  the  corn 
spirit),  it  may  be  granted  that  the  god  is  eaten;  but  predsdy 


in  these  cases  there  is  no  custom  of  giving  a  portion  of  the  victim 
to  the  god. 

Deificai^ry  Sacrifice.'— -Thit  object  of  certain  sacrifices  is  to 
provide  a  tutdax]^  ddty  of  a  house,  town  or  frontier,  (a)  In 
Burma,  as  id  many  other  countries,  those  who  die  a  violent 
death  are  hdd  to  haunt  the  place  where  they  met  their  fate; 
consequently  when  a  town  is  btiilt  living  men  are  interred  beneath 
the  ramparts  and  the  pillars  of  the  gates.  (6)  In  parts  of  North 
America  the  nagual  or  manitu  animal^  of  which  the  Indian  dreams 
during  the  initiation  fast  and  which  is  to  be  his  tutelary  q>irit, 
is  killed  with  certain  rites,  (c)  Human  representatives  of  the 
com  or  vegetation  spirits  are  Ulled;  in  these,  as  in  other  cases 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  man-god  dted  by  Dr  Frazer,  the  killing  of 
the  old  god  is  at  the  same  time  the  making  of  a  new  god. 
{d)  Suidde  is  treated  as  a  means  of  raising  a  htmian  being  to 
the  rank  of  a  god.  («)  Gods  may  be  sacrificed  (in  theriomorphic 
form)  to  themselves  as  a  means  of  renewing  the  life  of  the  god. 
(J)  The  method  of  creating  a  fetish  (see  Fetishism)  on  the 
Congo  resembles  deificatory  sacrifice;  but  here  there  is  no 
actual  slaughter  of  a  human  being;  magical  means  are  alone 
relied  upon. 

.  Honorific  Sacrifices. — ^Whatever  their  origin,  sacrifices  tend  to 
be  interpreted  as  gifts  to  the  god.  Man  seeks  to  influence  his 
fellow  men  in  various  ways,  by  intimidation,  by  decdt,  by 
bribery;  and  it  is  quite  natural  to  find  the  same  ideas  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  Food  is  often  given  to  a  god  because  he  is 
believed  to  take  pleasure  in  eating;,  the  germ  of  this  idea  may 
have  been  identical  with  that  of  some  funerary  sacrifices— to 
nourish  the  divine  life.  At  a  later  period,  pari  passu  with  the 
spirituaUzation  of  the  god,  comes  a  refinement  of  the  tastes 
attributed  to  him,  and  the  finer  parts  of  the  sacrifice,  finally  it 
maybe  only  its  savour,  are  alone  regarded  as  acceptable  offerings. 
Just  as  attendants  are  provided  for  the  dead,  so  the  god  receives 
sacrifices  intended  to  put  slaves  at  his  disposal.  This  latter  idea 
was  the  more  likely  to  arise,  as  the  gift  theory  of  sacrifice  is 
dosely  associated  with  that  of  the  god  as  the  ruler  or  king  to 
whom  man  brings  a  tribute,  just  as  he  had  to  appear  before  his 
earthly  king  bearing  gifts  in  his  hands.  The  honorific  sacrifice  is 
essentially  a  propitiation;  it  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
piaculum  (see  bdow),  to  which  in  some  aspects  it  is  allied. 

Mortuary  Sacrifice. — ^Sacrifices,  especially  of  htmian  beings/ 
are  offered  immediatdy  after  a  death  or  at  a  longer  interval. 
Their  object  may  be  (a)  to  provide  a  guide  to  the  other  world; 
(6)  to  provide  the  dead  with  servants  or  a  retinue  suitable  to  his 
rank;  (c)  to  send  messengers  to  keep  the  dead  informed  of  the 
things  of  this  world;  (d)  to  strengthen  the  dead  by  the  blood  or 
life  of  a  living  being,  in  the  same  way  that  food  is  offered  to  them 
or  blood  rituals  enjoined  on  mourners. 

Fiacular  Sacrifice. — ^Whereas  the  god  receives  a  gift  in  the 
honorific  sacrifice,  be  demands  a  life  in  the  piacular.  This, 
according  to  Westermarck,  is  the  central  idea  of  human  sacrifice: 
the  victim  is  substituted  for  the  sacrificer,  to  ddiver  him  fibm 
perils  by  disease,  famine  or,  more  indefinitely,  from  the  wrath  of 
the  god  in  general.  The  essential  feature  of  the  piaculum  is  that 
it  is  an  expiation  for  wrong-doing,  and  the  victim  is  often  human. 

Human  Sacrifice. — Many  theories  of  the  relation  of  human  to 
animal  sacrifice  have  been  put  forward,  most  of  them  on  an 
insuflident  basis  of  facts.  It  has  been  hdd  that  animal  sacrifice 
is  the  primitive  form  and  that  the  decay  of  totemism  or  lack  of 
domestic  animals  has  brought  about  the  substitution  of  a 
human  victim;  but  it  has  also  been  urged  that  in  many  cases 
animal  victims  are  treated  like  human  beings  and  must  con- 
sequently have  replaced  them,  that  human  beings  are  smeared 
with  the  blood  of  sacrifice,  and  must  therefore  have  themselves 
been  sacrificed  before  a  milder  regime  allowed  an  animal  to 
replace  them.  If  tradition  is  any  guide,  human  sacrifice  seems 
in  many  important  areas  to  be  of  secondary  character;  in  spite 
of  the  great  development  of  the  rite  among  the  Aztecs,  tradition 
says  that  it  was  unknown  till  two  hundred  years  before  the  con- 
q\i^^.  in  Polynesia  human  sacrifices  seem  to  be  comparatively 
^t^e^*  ^^  ^  India  they  appear  to  have  been  rare  among  the 
ViTa'c  V^\^  On  Jhe  whole,  human  sacrifice  is  far  commoner 
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unong  <he  leml-dviliied  tad  barbaroui  ntca  tlian  In  itill  lover 
itA^ca  of  cultuK.  '  In  Auitialiif  however,  when  tacrifin  of  the 
ordiury  type  is  unknowrt.  the  ritualklLliDg  of  a  child  ispndiscd 
Id  coimciioD  with  the  initiation  of  a  ma^cian;  it  La  therefoie 
by  no  means  a^malLc  that  n^'TnaU  weie  offered  before  human 
belngi^  the  piohlem  of  priority  ia  one  to  be  aolved  foi  each  aiea 
fiepftraiely,  bnt  probahly  no  toJution  ia  pouible;  In  the  absence 
of  Anec  indilioni  it  niuM  hinlly  ham  aeemed  probable  that 
tno  centuries  had  teen  so  great  a  iramformation. 

Aniong  the  forms  of  hiunan  lacrifife  must  be  reckoned  religioua 
suicide.     This  is  perhaps  mainly  found  in  India  but  is  not 

hces  were  Itnown  in  ancient  India  and  survived  till  late  in  the 
i^Lh  century  (see  below);  both  Greeka  and  Romana  practised 
them,  no  leas  than  the  wilder  races  of  ancient  Europe.  Semilea 
and  Egyptians,  Peruviana  and  Aatecs,  slew  human  victimB; 
Africa,  especially  the  West  Coast,  till  recently  saw  Ihouiazuia 
of  human  victims  perish  annuaUy;  in  Polynesia,  Tahiti  and 

No  general  survey  of  sacrifice  on  geographical  lines  Is  posuble, 
but  some  of  the  more  important  features  in  each  area  may  be 
noticed. 

Soirifiit  itt  Cruet  and  Ronu. — Both  the  mainland  of  Greece 
and  Che  Greek  colonies  practised  human  sacrifice,  usually  as  A 
means  lowttds  eipulsian  of  evIL  Thus,  the  Athenians  miin- 
tained  a  number  of  outcasts,  from  whom  in  times  of  national 
calamity  two  were  selected,  one  for  the  men,  one  for  the  women, 
and  stoned  to  death  outside  the  city;  at  the  ThatgcLia  Ino 
victims  were  annually  put  to  death  in  the  same  way.  Many 
animal  sacrifices  were  known;  of  especial  importance  is  the 
annual  sacrifice  of  a  goat  on  the  AcropoUa,  though  at  other  times 
the  animal  waa  not  permitted  to  enter  the  temple. 

Important  featurea  of  Greek  sacrifice,  though  not  necessarily 
found  in  every  rite,  were  the  putting  of  'wreatha  and  pieces 
of  wool  on  the  victim,  the  gilding  of  its  horns,  the  lustration  ol 
the  oScitnt  and  the  spiinkling  of  (hose  present  with  holy  water- 
It  was  held  inauspicious  if  the  sTiinnl  were  unwilling^  If  It  nodded 

of  hair  cut  from  its  (otehead  and  burned.  The  animal  was  then 
clubbed,  its  thioal  cut  and  the  altar  sprinkled  with  its  blood. 
Finally  the  body  waa  skinned  and  cut  up  and  the  god's  sbace 

The  important  Attic  sacrifice  of  the  Difiolia,  known  as-rd 
^H'^ai'la,  demands  some  notice.  Cakes  wen  laid  on  the  altac  of 
Zeus  Polieus  and  oicn  driven  mund;  the  one  which  touched 
the  cakes  was  the  victim.  An  offidanl  at  once  struck  it  with 
his  aie  and  another  cut  its  throat;  then  all  save  the  one  wb 
struck  the  first  blow  partook  of  its  flesh.  Then  the  hid  was 
■tufied  with  grass  and  yoked  to  a  plou|^;  tbe  partidpan 
were  charged  with  oi  murder  and  each  laid  tbe  blame  o  h 
other;  finally  the  aie  was  thrown  bto  tbe  tea.  The  inletpr  ta 
tlon  of  the  rite  is  Uncertain;  It  may  perhaps  be  connected  with 


le  scapegoat  did  n 


:  Buflet  death;  but  ir 

nlBial  Bsmfice  were  f 


knowledge 
fishioB;  it  lay  oi 


n  Ecypt.—Of  Egyptian  ritual  Utile  is  know 


the  animal  had  its  throat  cut  In  Mahommedan 
ts  ude,  the  legs  tied  together;  the  heart  was 
:  Uver;  the  burnt  sacrifice  was  hardly  known, 
/infill.— An  account  of  animal  sacrifice  has  been 


I  the  husband,  and  the  Khond  sacrifice  of  the  Metiah,  who  was 

■  Thii  iprinklinE  of  the  viclimi  with  uciificial  meal  (Lat.  mala) 
L  the  origin  oi  the  word  imntiart,  to  Hi:ri£ce,  lUughter;  Eng. 


long  period! 
unshorn,  si 


lered  to  the  earth  goddeaa 


IB  victim,  who  na*  often  kept  in  npcivity  lac 
Bs  devoted  by  the  cutting  of  hia  hur,  pnnfiDiisly 
lis  sanctity  waa  Increased  later  by  vaiioos  cere- 
intlng,  finally  he  was  taken  in  pmccisisD. 
lerwise  rendered  incapable  of  nslsluce,  asd  pot 
itrangulation  or  pressure.  The  remain*  were 
'     s  the  fields,  excepiin^  the  ponjaa 


.— E^Kcially  In  West  Afric 


scapegoat;  (2)  the  messenger;  and  (3)  t 
combinations  were  not  infrequent.  The  vici 
In  captivity  and  well  fed;  to  transfer  thd 
their  hands  up      * '         '  '   " 


IS  often  kept 

eu  teo;  to  transtcT  tnar  sms  people  laid 
\  as  be  was  led  in  procession,  his  bead  corned 
way  to  the  place  of  sacri&^  were  three 
id  open  to  chiefs  and  priest  only,  the  third 
omaant  and  his  helper  alone;  the  blood  of  tbe  victim 
ered  to  the  gods.  At  the  present  day  the  an'Ttial  victim 
burned  or  drowned,  buried  in  the  earth  or  simfdy  raipasEd. 
unda  are  laid  on  the  victim  befcce 
it  is  slain,  or  be  may  be  smeared  with  ita  blood;  in  other  casa 
the  blood  ia  smeared  on  the  door  poata,  or  the  sacrifkcer  is  toudied 
on  every  part  oi  the  body  with  the  victim's  body.  Ob  the 
Congo,  If  a  man  commits  a  murder,  the  community  votes  wbcthci 
he  shall  die  or  be  eipcUcd;  if  the  latter,  ■  victim  is  kJUrd.  ol 
which  all  must  partake;  but  this  Is  not,  as  might  be  imipsrd, 
a  case  of  Robertson  Smith's  piaailitmiar  the  ic-oitaldishmait 
of  tbe  tribal  bond;  for  the  criminal  is  driven  out  of  the  Eom- 

Soirifia  in  America. — Sacrifice  was  rdatively  mfiequdt 
and  tmdevelopcd  among  the  Red  Indiana.  The  Pawom, 
however,  had  an  elaborate  ritual,  in  which  a  humaji  vklinq  was 
sacrificed  to  the  Mortung  Star;  the  blood  of  the  victims  w^ 
sprinkled  on  tbe  fields,  and  the  details  of  the  rite  are  not  unEke 
those  of  tbe  Khond  custom.   Tbe  Iroquois  sacrifice  of  tbe  white 


m  later 
but  it  Is  doubtful  bow 

the  sins  of  the  people  wei 

were  burned  and  tbe  ashes  gathei 

and  sprinkled  before  every  bous 

The  viclims  were  often  Kted  fi 


Tbe 


r  a  whole  year  and  ticated  ti 
to  the  god,  the  body  was  tslea 
bead  was  preserved  with  thotc 


in  W  R.  Smith  Kd^  if 
it  (dCuni  mvi  xii  w].^ 
Wettnnuick.  Onitt  cf  Mml 


CkIi    i  lilt  Crak  Sm      upccia         s6 
Haal     and  P  u1      R     '■vviJopdJur 
A     ci]         Joh   »      y  hmUfum 


n  del     Sacrifice        Eiuy  BiU     iwtik  Ejuyciatai4ta  fte 

N  W  T 

The  lita  ef  Sacrifite  in  Uc  CkrisHin  Charck. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  lacriGie  otrapied 
an  impoiUnt  pbce  in  early  Christianity.  It  had  bett  ■  fusdi- 
menlDl  element  of  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  rdlgians.  and 
Christianity  tended  rather  to  absorb  and  modify  sutb  elemncs 
than  to  abolish  them.  To  a  great  eilent  the  Idea  bad  ben 
modified  already.  Among  tbe  Jews  the  pieadiiiig  of  the  prapbrts 
had  been  a  constant  protest  against  the  grosser  forms  ol  sacrifice. 
and  there  are  indications  that  when  Christianity  arose  hlcudy 
sacrifices  were  already  beginning  to  fall  into  disuse;  ■  Bjiing 
which  waa  attributed  by  the  Ebionltes  to  Christ  repots  tba 
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protest  in  a  strong  fonn,  "  I  have  eome  to  abolish  the  sacrifices; 
and  if  ye  do  not  cease  from  sacrificing  the  wrath  of  God  will  not 
cease  from  you  "  (Epiph.  xxz.  16).  Among  the  Greeks  the 
philosophers  had  come  to  use  both  argument  .and  ridioile 
against  the  idea  that  the  offering  of  material  things  could  be 
needed  by  or  acceptable  to  the  Maker  of  them  all.  Among  both 
Jews  and  Greeks  the  earlier  forms  of  the  idea  had  been  rationalized 
into  the  belief  that  the  most  appropriate  offering  to  God  is  that 
of  a  pure  and  penitent  heart,  and  among  them  both  was  the 
idea  that  the  vocal  expression  of  contrition  in  prayer  or  of 
gratitude  in  praise  is  also  acceptable.  The  best  instances  of 
these  ideas  in  the  Old  Testament  are  in  Psalms  L  and  11.,  and  in 
Greek  literature  the  striking  words  which  Porphyry  quotes  from 
an  earlier  writer,  ''We  ought,  then,  having  been  united  and  made 
like  to  God,  to  offer  our  own  conduct  as  a  holy  sacrifice  to  Him, 
the  same  being  also  a  hymn  and  our  salvation  in  passionless 
excellence  of  soul "  (Euseb.  Dem,  ev.  3).  The  ideas  are  also 
found  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  early  Christian  litera- 
ture: "  Let  us  offer  up  a  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually, 
that  is,  the  fruit  of  lips  which  make  confession  to  His  name  " 
(Heb.  xiiL  15);  "That  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  made  by 
worthy  persons,  arc  the  only  perfect  and  acceptable  sacrifices  I 
also  admit "  (Jusi.  Mart.  TryphOf  c  iry);  "  We  honour  God 
in  prayer,- and  offer  this  as  the  best  and  holiest  sacrifice  with 
righteousness  to  the  righteous  Word  "  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  6). 

But  among  the  Jews  two  other  forms  of  the  idea  expressed 
themselves  in  usages  which  have  been  perpetuated  in  Christianity, 
and  one  of  which  has  had  a  singular  importance  for  the  Christian 
world.  The  one  form,  which  probably  arose  from  the  conception 
of  Yahweh  as  in  an  especial  sense  the  protector  of  the  poor, 
was  that  gifts  to  God  may  properly  be  bestowed  on  the  needy, 
and  that  consequently  alms  have  the  virtue  of  a  sacrifice. 
Biblical  instances  of  this  idea  are — "  He  who  doeth  alms  is 
offering  a  sacrifice  of  praise  "  (Ecclus.  xxxii.  2);  "  To  do  good 
and  to  communicate  forget  not,  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is 
well  pleased "  (Heb.  xiii.  x6) ;  so  the  offerings  sent  by  the 
Philippians  to  Paul  when  a  prisoner  at  Rome  are  "  an  odour 
of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well  pleasing  to  God  " 
(Phil.  iv.  18).  Tlie  other  form,  which  was  probably  a  relic  of 
the  conception  of  Yahweh  as  the  author  of  natural  fertility, 
was  that  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  should  be  offered  to  God 
in  acknowledgment  of  His  bounty,  and  that  what  was  so  offered 
was  especially  blessed  and  brought  a  blessing  upon  both  those 
who  offered  it  and  those  who  afterwards  partook  of  it.  The 
persistence  of  this  form  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  constitutes  so 
mark^  a  feature  of  the  history  of  Christianity  as  to  require 
a  detailed  account  of  it. 

In  the  first  instance  it  is  probable  that  among  Christians,  as 
among  Jews,  every  meal,  and  especially  every  sodal  meal,  was 
regarded  as  being  in  some  sense  a  thank-offering.  Thanksgiving, 
blessing  and  ofiering  were  co-ordinate  terms.  Hence  the 
Talmudic  rule,  "  A  man  ^all  not  taste  anything  before  blessing 
it  '•  {Tosephta  Berachotk,  c.  4),  and  hence  St  Paul's  words,  "  He 
that  eateth,  eateth  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  God  thanks  " 
(Rom.  xiv.  6;  cp.  i  Tim.  iv.  4).  But  the  most  important 
offering  was  the  solemn  oblation  in  the  assembly  on  the  Lord's 
day.  A  precedent  for  making  such  oblations  elsewhere  than  in 
the  temple  had  been  afforded  by  the  Essenes,  who  had  endeavoured 
in  that  way  to  avoid  the  contact  with  unclean  persons  and  things 
which  a  resort  to  the  temple  might  have  involved  (Jos.  Antiq. 
xviii.  X.  5),  and  a  justification  for  it  was  found  in  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi,  "  In  every  place  incense  is  offered  unto  my  name 
and  a  pure  offering;  for  my  name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Mai.  i.  xi,  repeatedly  quoted  in  early 
Christian  writings,  e.g.  Teaching  of  ike  Twdve  ApostUSf  c.  14; 
Just.  Mart.  Trypho^  c.  28,  41,  116;  Irenaeus  iv.  17.  5). 
'  The  points  in  relation  to  this  offering  whicbi  are  clearly 
demonstrable  from  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  two  centuries, 
but  which  subsequent  theories  have  tended  to  confuse,  are 
these,  (i)  It  was  regarded  as  a  true  offering  or  sacrifice;  for 
in  the  Teaching  of  the  Twdve  Apostles^  in  Justin  Martyr  and  in 
Irenaeus  it  is  designated  by  each  of  the  terms  which  are  used 


to  designate  sacrifices  in  the  Old  Testament.  (2)  It  was  primarily 
an  ofiering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to.  the  Creator;  this  is  clear 
from  both  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus,  the  latter  of  whom  not 
only  explicitly  states  that  such  oblations  are  continued  among 
Christians,  but  also  meets  the  current  objection  to  them  by  arguing 
that  they  are  offered  to  God  not  as  though  He  needed  anything 
but  to  show  the  gratitude  of  the  offerer  (Iren.  iv.  17,  18).  (3} 
It  was  offered  as  a  thanksgiving  partly  for  creation  and  pre- 
servation and  partly  for  redemption:  the  latter  u  the  special 
purpose  mentioned  {e.g.)  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles; 
the  former  is  that  upon  which  Irenaeus  chiefly  dwells;  both  are 
mentioned  together  in  Justin  Martyr  (Trypho,  c.  41).  (4)  Those 
who  offered  it  were  required  to  be  not  only  baptized  Christians 
but  also  "  in  love  and  charity  one  with  another  ";  there  is  an 
indication  of  this  latter  requirement  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt.  v.  23,  24,  where  the  word  translated  "  gift  "  is  the  usual 
LXX.  word  for  a  sacrificial  offering,  and  is  so  used  elsewhere 
in  the  same  Gospel,  viz.  Matt.  viii.  4,  xxiii.  19),  and  still  more 
explicitly  in  the  Teaching,  c.  14,  "  Let  not  any.  one  who  has  a 
dispute  with  his  fellow  come  together  with  you  (i.e.  on  the  Lord's 
day)  until  they  have  been  reconciled,  that  your  sacrifice  be  not 
defiled."  This  brotherly  unity  was  symbolized  by  the  kiss  of 
peace.  (5)  It  was  offered  in  the  assembly  by  the  hands  of  the 
president;  this  is  stated  by  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i  65,  67), 
and- implied  by  Clement  of  Rpme  (Ep.  i.  44.  4). 

Combined  with  this  sacrifice  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the 
Creator  in  memory  of  creation  and  redemption,  and  probably 
always  immediately  following  it,  was  the  sacred  meal  at  which 
part  of  the  offering  was  eaten.  Such  a  sacred  meal  had  always, 
or  almost  always,  formed  part  of  the  rites  of  sacrifice.  There 
was  the  idea  that  what  had  been  solemnly  offered  to  God  was 
especially  hallowed  by  Him,  and  that  the  partaking  of  it  united 
the  partakers  in  a  special  bond  both  to  Him  and  to  one  another. 
In  the  case  of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  it 
was  believed  that,  after  having  been  offered  and  blessed,  they 
became  to  those  who  partook  of  them  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  This  "  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ," 
which  in  eariy*  writings  is  dearly  distinguished  from  the  thank- 
offering  which  preceded  it,  and  which  furnished  the  materials 
for  it,  gradually  came  to  supersede  the  thank-offering  in  import- 
ance, and  to  exercise  a  reflex  influence  upon  it.  In  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  though  not  before,  we  begin  to  find  the  idea  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  merely  partaken  of  by  the 
worshippers  but  also  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  that  the  Eucharist 
was  not  so  much  a  thank-offering  for  creation  and  redemption 
as  a  repetition  or  a  showing  forth  anew  of  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Christ.  This  idea  is  repeated  in  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  and 
has  since  been  a  dominant  idea  of  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Christendom.  But,  though  dominant,  it  has  not  been  universal; 
nor  did  it  become  dominant  until  several  centuries  after  its 
first  promulgation.  The  history  of  it  has  yet  to  be  written. 
For,  in  spite  of  the  Important  controversies  to  which  it  has 
given  birth,  no  one  has  been  at  the  pains  to  distinguish  between 
(i.)  the  theories  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  put  forth 
by  eminent  writers,  and  which,  though  they  have  in  some  cases 
ultimately  won  a  general  acceptance,  have  for  a  long  period 
remained  as  merely  individual  opinions,  and  (ii.)  the  current 
beliefs  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  which  are  expressed  in 
recognized  formularies.  A  catena  of  opinions  may  be  produced 
in  favour  of  almost  any  theory;  but  formularies  express  the 
collective  or  average  belief  of  any  given  period,  and  changes 
in  them  are  a  sure  indication  that  there  has  been  a  general 
change  in  ideas. 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  the  early  Western  liturgies 
that,  for  at  least  six  centuries,  the  primitive  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  remained.  There  is  a  dear 
distinction  between  the  sacrifice  and  the  communion  which 
followed  it,  and  thtft  which  is  offered  consists  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  not  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Other  ideas 
no  doubt  attached  themselves  to  the  primitive  conception,  of 
which  there  is  no  certain  evidence  in  primitive  times,  e.g.  the 
idea  of  the  propitiatory  character  of  the  ^offering,  but  these. 
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ideas  rather  confinn  than  di^rove  the  persistence  of  those 
primitive  conceptions  themsdycs. 

\  All  Eastern  liturgies,  in  their  present  form,  are  of  later  date 
than  the  surviving  fragments  of  the  earlier  Western  liturgies, 
and  cannot  form  the  basis  of  so  sure  an  induction;  but  they 
entirely  confirm  the  conclusions 'to  which  the  Western  liturgies 
lead.  The  main  points  in  which  the  pre-medicval  formularies  of 
both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches  agree  in  rehition  to 
the  Christian  sacrifice  are  the  following.  ( i )  It  was  an  offering  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  Creator,  in  the  belief  that  a  special 
blessing  would  descend  upon  the  offerers,  and  sometimes  also 
in  the  belief  that  God  would  be  propitiated  by  the  offerings. 
The  bread  and  wine  are  designatcxl  by  all  the  names  by  which 
sacrifices  are  designated  {sacrificia^  hostiae^  libamina^  and  at  least 
once  sacrifidum  plactUionis),  and  the  act  of  offering  them  by 
the  ordinary  term  for  offering  a  sacrifice  {immdatio).  (a)  The 
offering  of  bread  and  wine  was  originally  brought  to  the  altar  by 
the  person  who  offered  it,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
presiding  officer.  In  course  of  time  there  were  two  important 
changes  in  this  respect:  (a)  the  offerings  of  broadband  wine  were 
comQiuted  for  money,  with  which  bread  and  wine  were  purchased 
by  the  church-officers;  (b)  the  offerings  were  sometimes  handed 
to  the  deacons  and  by  them  uken  to  the  bishop  at  the  alur,  and 
sometimes,  as  at  Rome,  the  bishop  and  deacons  went  round  the 
church  to  collect  them.^  (3)  In  offering  the  bread  and  wine  the 
offerer  offered,  as  in  the  ancient  sacrifices,  primarily  for  himself, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  offering  was  regarded  as  having  a  general 
propitiatory  value  he  mentioned  also  the  names  of  others  in 
whom  he  was  interested,  and  especially  the  departed,  that  they 
might  rest  in  peace.  Hence,  after  all  the  offerings  had  been  col- 
lected, and  before  they  were  solemnly  offered  to  God,  it  became 
a  custom  to  redte  the  names  both  of  the  offerers  and  of  those 
for  whom  they  offered,  the  names  being  arranged  in  two  lists, 
which  were  known  as  diptychs.  Almost  all  the  old  rituals  have 
prayers  to  be. said  "before  the  names,"  *' after  the  names." 
It  was  a  further  and  perhaps  much  later  development  of  the  same 
idea  that  the  good  works  of  those  who  had  previously  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  God  were  invoked  to  give  additional  weight  to  the 
prayer  of  the  offerer.  In  the  Liter  series  of  Western  rituals, 
beginning  with  that  which  is  known  as  the  Leonine  Sacrameniary, 
this  practice  is  almost  universal.  (4)  The  placing  of  the  bread 
and  wine  upon  the  altar  was  followed  by  the  kiss  of  peace. 
(5)  Then  followed  the  actual  offering  of  thegifts  to  God  {imnuiatio 
missae) .  It  was  an  act  of  adoration  or  thank^j^ving,  much  longer 
in  Eastern  than  in  Western  rituals,  but  in  both'<c(asses  of  rituals 
beginning  with  the  form  "  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  atfd. ending  with 
the  Ter  Sanctus  or  Trisagion.*  The  early  MSS.  «*f  Western 
rituals  indicate  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  this  part 
of  the  liturgy  by  the  fact  of  its  being  written  in  a- much  more 
ornate  way  than  the  other  paru,  e.g.  in  gold  uncial  letters 
upon  a  purple  ground,  as  distinguished  from  the  vermilion 
cursive  letters  of  the  rest  of  the  MS.  With  this  the  sacrifice  proper 
was  concluded.  (6)  But,  since  the  divine  injunction  had  been 
"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  the  sacrifice  was  immediately - 
followed  by  a  commemoration  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  that 
again  by  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (epidesis)  that  He 
would  make  the  bread  and  wine  to  become  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  Of  this  invocation,  which  is  const&nt  in  all  Eastern 
rituals,  there  are  few,  though  sufficient,  surviving  traces  in 
Western  rituals.'  Then  after  a  prayer  for  sanctification,  or 
for  worthy  reception,  followed  Xhe  Lord's  Prayer,  and  after  the 
Lord's  Prayer  the  communion. 

In  the  course  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  by  the  operation 
^Of  this  proceeding  an  elaborate  account  exists  in  the  very 
interesting  document  printed  by  Mabillon  in  his  Museum  Ilalieum 
as  "  Ordo  Romanus  I.  ;  the  small  phials  of  wine  which  were  brought 
were  emptied  into  a  large  bowl,  and  the  loaves  of  bread  were  collected 
in  a  bag. 

■  '  The  elements  of  the  form  are  preserved  exactly  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

,  '  1 1  is  found,  e.g. ,  in  the  second  of  Mone's  masses  from  the  Reichenau 
palimpsest,  and  in  Mabillon's  MissaUCothicum,  No.l3:  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Seville  as  the  sixth  element  in  tne  Eucbaristic 
service,  De  offi£.  ecdes,  i.  15. 


of  causes  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated,  the  theory 
which  is  first  found  in  Cyprian  became  the  dominant  bdid  of 
Western  Christendom.    The  central  point  of  the  sacrificial  idea 
was  shifted  from  the  offering  of  the  fruits  oi  the  earth  to  the 
offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.    The  change  is  marked 
in  the  rituals  by  the  duplication  of  the  liturgical  forms.    The 
prayers  of  intercession  and  oblation,  which  in  earlier  times  ut 
found  only  in  connexion  with  the  former  offering,  are  repeated 
in  the  course  of  the  same  service  in  connexion  with  the  Uxvti. 
The  designations  and  epithets  which  are  in  earlier  times  applied 
to  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  affiled  to  the  body  and  bk<4. 
From  that  time  until  the  Reformation  the  Christian  sachike 
was  all  but  universally  regarded  as  the  offering  of  the  body  ard 
blood  of  Christ.   The  innumerable  theories  which  were  framed  jts 
to  the  precise  nature  of  the  offering  and  as  to  the  precise  change  in 
the  elements  all  implied  that  conception  of  it.    It  still  remiins 
as  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome.   For,  although 
the  council  of  Trent  recognized  fully  the  distinction  which  Has 
been  mentioned  above  between  the  Eucharist  and  the  sacrifi^.e 
of  the  mass,  and  treated  of  them  in  separate  sessions  (the  former 
in  Session  ziii.,  the  latter  in  Session  xxW ),  it  continued  the 
medieval  theory  of  the  nature  of  .the  latter.   "The  reaction  against 
the  medieval  theory  «t  the  time  of  the  Reformation  took  the 
form  of  a  return  to  what  had  no  doubt  been  an  early  belief, 
— the  idea  that  the  Christian  sacrifice  consists  in  the  offering 
of  a  pure  heart  and  of  vocal  thanksgiving.   Luther  At  one  period 
(in  his  treatise  Dt  captivitate  Babyl4mica)  maintained,  though 
not  on  historical  grounds,  that  the  offering  of  the  oblations  of 
the  people  was  the  real  origin  of  the  conception  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass;  but  he  directed  all  the  force  of  his  vehement  polemic 
against  the  idea  that  any  other  sacrifice  could  be  efficacious 
besides  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.    In  the  majority. of  Pnxesiant 
communities  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  has  almost  lapsed.    That 
which  among  Catholics  is  most  commonly  regarded  in  its  aspect 
as  an  offering  and  spoken  of  as  the  "  mass  "  is  usually  regarded 
in  its  aspect  as  a  participation  in  the  symbols  oi  Christ's  death 
and  spoken  of  as*  the  "  communion."    But  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  considerable  progress  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  revival 
in  most  English-speaking  countries  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  an  important  dement  in  the  general 
conception  of  religion.  (E.  Ha.) 

8ACRILBGB,  the  violation  or  profanation  of  sacred  things,  a 
crime  of  varying  scope  in  different  rdigions.  It  is  naturally  much 
more  general  and  accounted  more  dreadful  in  those  primitive 
religions  in  which  cultual  objects  play  so  great  a  part,  than  in 
more  highly  spiritualized  religions  where  they  tend  to  disappear. 
But  wherever  the  idea  of  sacred  exists,  sacril^e  is  possible. 
The  word  itself  comes  from  the  Lat.  locrtiegtiMi,  which  originally 
meant  merely  the  theft  of  sacred  things,  althou(^  already  in 
Cicero's  time  it  had  grown  to  include  in  popular  speech  any  insult 
or  injury  to  them. 

The  histoiy  of  sacrilege  reflects  a  large  phase  of  the  evoiutioa 
of  religion.  In  primitive  religions  inclusive  of  almost  every 
serious  (iffence  even  in  fields  now  regarded  as  merely  social  or 
political.  Its  scope  is  gradually  lessened  to  a  single  part  of  one 
section, of  e^lnrfastical  criminotogy,  following  inversdy  the 
devel(^ment  of  the  idea  of  holiness  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  from  fetishism  to  mystidsm.  The  primitive  defence 
against  sacrilege  Jay  directly  in  the  nature  of  saicred  things,  those 
that  held  a  cuxse'ior  any  violation  or  profanation.  This  brings 
us  at  once  into  the  whole  field  of  taboo  (f.v.).  Fkom  it  we  pass 
without  a  break,  mctcly  narrowing  the  application  as  the  con- 
ception oi  sacredness'^grew  clearer  and  less  associated  with  nsjtgic. 
into  eailycriminal  law  ^th  its  {Aysical  sanctions.  TheLevitical 
code  exacted  of  the  off^der  reparation  for  the  damage  with  the 
addition  of  one-fifth  ofvie  amount,  and  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
(Lev.  V.  IS,  x6).  Eyen\he  gold  and  aOver  ornaments  of  the 
images  of  false  gods  wereVot  to  be  coveted  nor  appropriated 
for  fear  of  being  contaminaVd  with  the  curse  which  they  could 
impart  (cf.  Deut.  viL  25).  The  tragic  story  of  the  stoning  of 
Achan,  who  stole  some  of  tht  ^poiU  of  Jericho  which  Joshua 
had  consecrated  to  the  txeasur]^of  Yahweh,  It  one  oi  the  most 
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gnpbic  deuib  61  Old  Testament  hiUbory '  {d^'Jotixn  vtt. 
ao-as).  /      .  >      ' 

-.  No  religion  was  more  prodigal  in  rules  to  safeguard  that  which 
was  holy  or  consecrated  than  the  Jewish,  especially  in  its  temple 
Jaws;  violation  of  them  often  led  to  mob  violence  as  well  as 
divine  chastisement.  The  temple  rules  do  not  apply  to  syna- 
gogues, however,  and  unseemly  conduct  in  them  is  liable  only 
to  dvH  action.  The  whole  wide  field  of  Jewish  taboo  naturally 
involves  sacrilege  as  its  reverse  side.  Such  violations  of  holy 
things  as  making  mock  of  the  Scriptures,  or  eveli  reciting  them 
as  one  would  ordinary  literature,  was  sacrilege  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rabbi.  Even  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  Talmud  has  also 
been  accoimted  sacrilege. 

WhOe  the  Roman  cults  were  amply  protected  by  taboos, 
there  was  no  comprehensive  term  in  Roman  law  for  religious 
violations  and  profanations  in  general.  SacriUgium  was  narrowly 
construed  as  the  theft  of  sacred  things  from  a  sacred  place. 
Sacred  things,  according  to  Gains,  were  those  things  that  -had 
been  definitely  consecrated  to  the  gods — ^and  so  had  come  to 
partake  of  their  holiness.  Sacred  places  did  not  include  private 
shrines.  According  to  Ulpian  the  punishment  for  sacrilegium 
varied  according  to  the  position  and  standing  of  the  culprit 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  crime  was  committed. 
For  the  lower  classes  it  was  crucifixion,  burning  or  the  wild  beasts. 
The  latter  penalty  was  also  attached  to  theft  of  sacred  things 
by  night,  but  stealing  by  day  frpm  a  temple  objects  of  litde 
value  brought  only  sentence  to  the  mines.  People  of  higher 
rank  were  deported.  During  classical  times  the  law  kept  to 
the  nairrow  meaning  of  sacrilegiumf  but  in  popular  usage  it  had 
grown  to  mean*  about  the  same  as  the  English  word.  Traces 
of  this  usage  are  frequent  in  Augustan  writers.  The  early  church 
Fathers  use  the  word  most  frequently  in  the  restricted  sense, 
although  an  effort  has  been  made  to  read  the  wider  meaning  in 
Tertullian.  But  by  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  the  narrower 
meaning  had  disappeared.  In  Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Leo  I., 
sacrilegium  means  sacrilege.  The  wider  meaning  had  invaded 
the  law  as  well.  Mommsen  was  of  the  opinion  that  sacrilegium 
had  no  settled  meaning  in  the  laws  of  the  4th  century.  But 
it  was  rather  that  an  enlarged  application  of  the  idea  of  sacred 
made  the  crime  of  sacrilege  in  the  sense  of  vidaiio  sacri  a  more 
general  one.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
which  sought  to  include  as  objects  of  sacrilege  all  forms  of  church 
property,  rather  than  merely  those  things  consecrated  in  pagan 
cults,  partly  to  the  efforts  of  the  later  emperors  to  surround 
themselves  and  everything  emanating  from  them  with  highest 
sanctions.  In  the  Theodosian  Code  the  various  crimes  which 
are  accounted  sacrilege  indude — apostasy,  heresy,  schism, 
Judaism,  paganism,  attempts  against  the  immunity  of  churches 
and  clergy  or  privileges  of  church  courts,  the  desecration  of 
sacraments,  &c.  and  even  Sunday.  Along  with  these  crimes 
against  religion  went  treason  to  the  emperor,  offences  against 
the  laws,  especially  counterfeiting,  defraudation  in  taxes,  seizure 
of  confiscated  property,  evil  conduct  of  imperial  officers,  &c. 
There  is  no  formal  definition  of  sacrilege  in  the  code  of  Justinian 
but  the  conception  remains  as  wide.  The  church  had  found  in 
the  imperial  law  a  strong  protector. 

The  penitent  ials  (9.V.),  or  early  collections  of  disciplinary 
canons,  gave  much  attention  to  sacrilege.  In  the  earliest  of  them, 
sacrilege  in  the  narrower  sense  is  not  a  separate  dass  of  crime, 
but  the  wider  usage  goes  with  variations  through  the  different 
collections.  There  is  also  the  greatest  difference  in  the  penalties 
assigned,  reaching  from  little  more  than  restitution  of  property 
to  penance  of  one  to  five  or  even  fifteen  years.  The  Prankish 
synods  emphasize  the  crime  of  seizing  church  property  of  every 
kind,  including  the  vast  estates  so  envied  by  the  lay  nobility. 
In  the  Pseudo-Isidore  the  attempt  was  made  to  indude  even 
property  on  which  the  church  had  merely  a  legal  claidt.  The 
murder  or  injury  of  tlbe  dergy  b  also  sacrilege  in  both  penitentials 
and  capitularies.  The  practice  of  maj^c,  superstition,  &c.,  are 
also  frequently  referred  to  as  sacrilege,  especially  during  the 
long  struggle  with  German  lieathenism.  With  the /definite 
Viuaph  of.  the  church,  the  profanation  of  tu  sanctuaries  became 


less  frequent^  and  once  robbery  ~or  seizure  of  ecclesiastical 
pOKessions  or  violation  of  its  privil^es  tended  to  absorb  the 
attention  of  synods  and  popes.  Gratian's  Decretum  mirrors 
two  tendencies,  the  church  legislation  with  its  growingly  less 
extended  application,  and  the  wide  meaning  as  in  Justinian's 
Code,  owing  to  the  revival  of  Roman  law  in  the  x  xth  century. 
It  thus  was  once  more  declared  to  indude  all  violations  of  the 
divine  law.  A  somewhat  distorted,  but  well-substantiated  use 
of  the  word  sacrilegium  in  medieval  Latin  was  its  application 
to  the  fine  paid  by  one  guilty  of  sacrilege  to  the  bishop. 

The  penalties  in  the  canon  law  included,  in  addition  to  restitu- 
tion, penance,  fines  and  excommunication;  and  right  of  asylum 
was  denied  to  the  culprit.  The  jurisdiction  was  something 
jointly  shared  with  the  temporal  power  in  case  corporal  punish* 
ment  were  involved.  The  numerous  enactments  of  councib 
to  ensure  the  proper  care  of  church  property,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  churches  for  secular  purposes,  for  the  storing  of  grain  or 
valuables,  for  dances  and  merry-making,  do  not  technically, 
come  under  the  head  of  legislation  against  sacrilege.  The  worst' 
sacrilege  of  all,  defiling  the  Host,  is  mentioned  frequently,  and 
generally  brought  the  death  penalty  accompanied  by  the  cruellest! 
and  most  ignominious  tortures.  Tlie  period  of  the  Reformation' 
naturally  increased  the  commonness  of  the  crime.  Under  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  the  penalty  for  stealing  the  Host  was  the 
stake;  that  for  other  crimes  was  graded  accordingly.  In  France,' 
in  xs6i,  under  Charles  IX.  it  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of 
death  to  demolish  crosses  and  images  and  to  commit  other 
acts  of  scandal  and  impious  sedition.  In  the  declaration  of 
x68a,  Louis  XIV.  decreed  the  same  penalty  for  sacrilege  joined 
to  superstition  and  impiety,  and  in  the  somewhat  belated 
religious  persecution  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  in  1724  those 
convicted  of  larceny  in  churches,  together  with  their  accomplices,' 
were  condemned,  the  men  to  the  galleys  for  life  or  for  a  term  of 
years,  the  women  to  be  branded  with  the  letter  V  and  im- 
prisoned for  life,  or  for  a  term.  When  one  takes  into  account 
that  the  next  article  of  the  declaration  decreed  death  for  domestic 
theft,  the  legislation  is  not  relativdy  cruel.  Yet  even  in  the 
enlightened  i8th  century  popular  fanaticism  made  of  sacrilege 
the  most  heinous  offence.  The  trial  of  La  Barre  in  1766  at 
Abbeville  (see  Voltaike)  is  the  most  famous  in  modem  times. 
Convicted  of  wearing  hb  hat  while  a  religious  procession  was 
passing— as  well  as  of  blasphemy — ^he  was  accused  as  well  of 
having  mutilated  a  crucifix  standing  on  the  town  bridge.  Declared 
guilty,  after  torture,  he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  tongue  cut 
out,  to  be  beheaded  and  the  body  to  be  burned,  a  sentence 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  parlement  of  Paris  and  the  bigoted 
king  Louis  XV.  In  the  midst  of  the  French  Revolution  respect 
for  ciric  festivals  was  sternly  enacted,  but  sacrilege  was  an  almost 
daily  matter  of  state  polky.  In  the  penal  code  the  penalty 
for  interfering  with  and  molesting  wor^ippers  is  slight,  a  fine 
of  from  16  to  300  francs  and  prison  from  six  days  to  three 
ihonths,  whOe  damage  or  insult  to  the  objects  of  worship  brought 
only  x6  francs  to  500  francs  fine,  and  prison  from  fifteen  days 
to  six  months.  In  1825  the  reactionary  parlement  once  more 
brought  back  the  middle  ages,  by  decreeing  the  death  penalty 
for  public  profanation,  the  execution  to  be  preceded  by  the 
amende  honorable  before  the  church  doors.  "  Theft  sacrilege  '* 
was  treated  in  a  separate  series  of  equally  savage  clauses.  This 
was  a  crime  not  recognized  in  the  penal  code,  which  was  therefore 
to  be  modified  by  this  law.  No  attenuating  circumstances  were 
to  be  recognized,  as  in  the  general  scheme  of  the  penal  code. 
This  ferocious  legislation  was  expressly  and  summarily  abrogated 
in  1830.  _  Q.T.S.*) 

English  Law.-^ln  English  law,  sacrilege  ts  the  breaking  into  a 
place  of  worship  and  stealing  therefrom.  At  common  law  benefit  of 
derey  was  denied  to  robbers  of  churches.  A  sUtute  of  1553  made 
the  breaking  or  defaring  of  an  altar^  crudfix  or  cross  in  any  church, 
chapel  or  cnurchvard  punishable  with  three  months'  imprisonment 
on  conviction  before  two  justices,  the  imprisonment  to  be  continued 
unless  the  offender  entered  into  surety  for  good  behaviour  at  quarter 
sessions.  The  tendency  of  the  later  law  has  been  to  put  the  offence 
of  sacrilege  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  offence  had  not  been  com- 
mitted in  a  sacred  building  Thus  breaking  into  a  place  of  worship 
at  nii^C  says  Coke,  is  butgUry.  for  the  church  is  the  mansion  house 
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of  Almighty  God.  The  Larceoy  Act  of  iB&i  punuhb 
{jilu.  or  ocit  of,  a  plan  of  divine  worship  in  Ihc  Id  mt  wa^ 
■nd  the  Iheft  ol  Ibingt  ucnd  in  the  ume  way  as  La 
by  the  Malicioui  DamsEe  Act  iS6l  the  unlawful  ai 


SACRISTY  (ihtougb  Fr. 
or  locriUiw),  the  lerm  in 
the  room  or  hall  in  ■  large 


Tivr 


c  Church,  It  wu  uiually  lituitid 
it  i>  generlUy  placed  belweea  the 
DB  [Joan  KoLYWOOD]  (d.  um 


nomical  wurk  to  be  printed.    Altbougb  ref  ordinf  no  advance  on 

(ion;  twenty-fnitr  cditioni  appeared  before  1500,  and  at  leait 
forty  betwecD  1500  aod  1^7*  in  which  yeaj  the  lait  edition  ru 
publiihcd  at  Leiden.  About  the  year  1  iji  he  mate  Di  aunt 
taliam  or  Dt  cunpala  aclesiaslica  (printed  editions  at  Paiii 
in  ISJS  l?t,  ISSO.  'ST  st"!  »t  Antwerp  in  ijij  and  1566),  in 
which  he  points  out  the  increk^ng  error  of  the  Julian  calendar, 
and  auggesti  a  remedy  which  la  nearly  the  same  as  that  actually 
used  under  Grcgon  Xlll.  three  hundred  and  htty  ytm  later. 

SADDLE  (a  word  commnn  to  Teulonic  languagH.  cF.  Get. 
Salld.  Dul,  tadd,  alio  in  Ruu.  litita  and  Lai.  tdia,  for  lecfJo; 
jt  is  not  dctivcd  dirtctly  from  Lat,  sedile^  which  meanA  a  chair, 
but  aQ  Ihc  words  are  to  be  referttd  to  the  root  sod-,  which  gives 
Lai.  Kdrrt,  Eng.  "  ol,"  "  Mltle," '.'sett,"  Ac), a  seat,  usually  of 
leather,  fiied  by  ginlu  to  the  bacli  of  a  horse  for  riding;  alio 
B  padded  cushion  (or  the  back  of  a  draught  horse,  fastened  by 
prths  and  crupper;  to  It  are  attached  the  supports  for  the  shafts, 
and  rings  tor  the  reLis  (see  Sadhlebv).  The  word  is  also  applied 
to  many  objects  rcsemhling  a  saddle  ih  shap^  or  function,  such 
asa  block  to  support  a  spar  inaship.or  in  machinery  to  support 
a  rod,  or  in  masonry  (;.i.)  the  top  or  "  apei  Hone  "  of  the  gable 


Saddle  I 


re(Fr. 


n  bars  passing  fioi 
thtougn  the  whole  window  from  si 

When  the  bays  of  the  windowd  are 
titengtheocd  by  upright  bars,  p: 
the  saddle  bars,  and  called  stand 
tight  through  the  mullions  in  one 
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whole  equipment  for  the  hoisc  wl 
"  Harness  "  (O.  Fr.  karniis,  mc 


raterus),  are  narrow  hori- 
ion  to  muUion,  and  often 
.0  side,  to  steady  the  stone 
the  lead  work  b  secured, 
c,  the  lead  lights  are  further 
ig  through  eyn  forged  on 
s.  When  saddle  bars  pass 
■.ce,  and  aie  secured  to  the 
led  "  liar  *a'J." 
terms  which  embrace  the 
used  for  riding  or  driving. 
kariaii,  Ger.  HamiKh,  ol 
ncral  term  for  equipment, 
It  is  now  usually  confined 
saddle  and  bridle  "  being 


Edward  1.  There  is  e%'idence  alio  ol  in  early  prosperity  at  BiiminB- 
ham;  the  principal  seat  of  the  cheaper  saddlery  trade  it  now  at 
U'aUall.  Saddler's  ifgnmongeiy  embrace*  the  nuking  ol  buckles, 
chains,  nirrupi.  ■purs.  tnn.  bamet,  Ac. 

The  ■■  bridle  "  (O.E.  MM  lor  Midrl.  from  brridaa.  10  pul!)  is  the 
combination  ol  Mnpi  and  buckka  which  fiti  on  the  homfi  head.the 


ber,d 

ra."  rccianmlar  or  round  leather  Ba 

ne  from  ««nt  anyihiMt  eaceix  what  lies  in 

.be  (he 

k.itraps;  the  iK>se.band  puses  round 
d  The  t^r.at-la^  from  the  Dp  ol  the 

iitrika 

hud.   The  "  martii^ale  "  pam  be 

h  one  0 

nd  laitcncd  to  the  giith  and  the  other 

attached  ,10  rings  at  ihe  lower  ends  of  Ihc  ^leek-bara,  the  levecaet 
thus  pressing  the curt^^hainag^nstihe  jaw.  The  n>ouEhp*«e  of  tbe 
cuib^iil  is  unioinled  and  baa  in  lite  centre  a  ",pDtt,"  1.1.  a  mt«l 
curve  allowliw  liberty  lor  the  long  He  and  brnHing  rbe  pntuvr  <ia 
the  base  of  toe  horse's  iav.  The  curb-lHt  andtbe  brwoa  cvi  be 
uied  together  with  separaM  headiialls  and  reins,  but  there  arc  nuny 

without  port,  is  thai  of  the  snafRe  bit  (it  may  beuniolnted),wiili  [be 
ringi  hxcd  at  the  iunction  of  the  movihpiece  ta6  dwk-busi  tix 


Fic.  t.— a.  Bridoon  or  inaflle:  c,  Curb.  Polo  Ub:— t.  Ru[b* 
Pelham:  c.  Hanoverian  with  rubber  nwuih:  d.  Ktrta  p-"--- 
(Ftom  Mesui  Champion  and  Wilton 


r,  KcftD  Pcibam. 


one  Type*  ol  Driving  Bill. 
Ig  ladttle  Is  composed  ol  the 


'  tree,"  the  Iramrwork  n 


n°carand"-"'-i 

S5 


rhind-'bow^The  tr«  in  theT. 
iplil  with  the  ^in;  thin  canvas 


Id'.^f'^hoi 


•iith'a  ro~und.end^"cam1e.  as  in  Ihe'poki  saddle.  Tht  laddieiiil 
use  on  the  eoniinent  ol  Europe  still  retain  the  high  ponnne]  and 
canlkr  and  heavy  knee-rolls  discarded  by  refers  trained  in  ibe  Brill sb 
school  and  the  kuniiiig^licM.    The  saddles  ol  the  East  and  ol  ibe 

ra^er  than  »  wEl^h  "hTillcri'Ii.    The  M«l»n  »Mk.'wilh'i» 

hasa  very  high  padded  nommel  and  a  round-headed  proWvIint  canile. 
The  lady'i  nde-saddle  when  fim  fully  developed  had  iwo  heads  oi 
pommels,  betweeo.whicb  the  right  leg  was  lupponed.  ihe  suppon  let 
the  lelt  bring  the  Kinup.  The  IhinI  jnntmrl  or  '"  leapirw  head," 
against  which  the  left  Ic^  rests,  vaa,  it  u  sid.  invented  as  the  rv->uEt 

his  left  1^    At  first  the."  leaping  head"  was  onir  ui3Ln  the 
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hnnclBi-fidd  and  tbe 


Fic.  ].— a.  Siile-uddle!  b.  hunting  sddlF;  i.  oflictr'i  ntulation 
■addle  (Britiih  army).    (From  modda  made  by  Main  Champion 

rem  Brmly  on  the  aliouldcn;  the  hioin.  linked  pieco  of  metal,  fit 


ull.    The  saddle  lupiiDrii  ibeihalu'by  the  back-band  and  its  rii|^ 
liIiWhulTtlwl 


I  backing  and  atoppina  t  he  v 
ing  and  pauini  over  the  hie 
KroM  (lie  hjini  and  [aitcnta  to 
cd  netdy  aa  a  lupport  to  the 


lionet  the aevercf  form  [^  rn'i  .u  - 

HiHanal  Skilek.--Qaeiti<,r,i  at  to  the  cpxh  in  the  hiilory  ol 
mankiiHl  when  the  horse  wu  lint  trained  lor  diaugbt  and  riding 
are  for  arducologbti  and  anthrnpolcfiiits  to  diicuu  (»ee  HoasE, 
I  HiOtn).  With  the  domestication  of  the  horae  eame  the  develop- 
ment 01  the  bit;  first  a  halter  oT  hide  bound  the  munle,  then  a 
thong  slipped. into  the  mouth,  finally  replaced  by  wood  or  bone- 
Stone  age  objerts  have  been  lound  in  lake-dwllinn.  uch  ai  that  at 
ftobcnhausen,  near  Zikrich  which  Biay  have  been  b>t>:  one  ia  ilighlty 


,  the  upvcr  enda  Tor  the  hctid- 


Caulish  chief  Willi   In-  tli^iri"!  .1: 
plate  Vr).  _Ahti'V-n.iitk-uVi''t' 


dauii  uTorthcbridlLnBand  taddUng  of  t  he  Greek  horse  la  Xenophc 
Dtpl  ln.M<h.  Th'?  Ijnrk  name  for  the  bridle  bit  and  reins  collniivr 
ia  xti^rtt  tLat./"nu«),  tbe  bit  proper  li  irdiiui;  In  Lai.  fmum 
al»  used  of  the  !  ;<  iisi-lf.  ThcheadHall  (uvuaala)  and  cheek-stra 
(»art")  were' ri  i,K  riKoraled.    In_ Homer  ("•  iv- I*»)  Ihelntter 

Ken™'od''on  tV    -^irDTfro/^hliernann,  Sw«,  47«!  *")■    TT'" 

f  (rimlofc)  might  I     r.i  .nded  down  the  face  to  serve  as  a  defente,  a"  in 
ite  medieval  rJ.j«-fin.     This  frontal  was  a  .peria I.  subject  cj 


jointed  and  the  fonled  moiithpitce,  the  tans  u  the  imiii  mmmn 
form.  There  are  also  other  lorma  ol  bits:  those  with  sharp  pouil 
were  called  lufcta  (Viig.  CcDTf.  iii.  lot).  There  la  a  Gnek  bit  in  th 
Briiidi  Museum  with  fevnlving  diilu.  a  device  which  occura  i 
medieval  bita,  to  ^ve  the  borae  something  to  keep  turning  in  h 
mouth.  The  curb  waa  also  used:  Xenophon  diatioguishca  betwec 
the  snaine  (Xiiix  x*X>>^>  and  (he  curb.    The  curb-itrap  or  ch^ 


t  [laphnae.  Loam  Egypt  (Fliodera- 
18,  ii,  p[.  xiriv,).  ahowa  a  woman  ritlinf 
developed  hradstall  and  powerful  bit. 


poniDel  and  cantle  of  a  ^dle,  but 


HddW<loth  wi 
%  saddle,  bu 
ofTbeodoa 


riding  on  high-peaked  aaddlc*  retting  c 

In  medievaT  timet  the  taddli  wiu  mu„  _. 

taddleoftr>-day  with  liighpeaktbefote  and  behind-  In  the  military 
saddle  of  the  talhund  ijth  century  the  high  fnmt  pansoCtheaaddle 
were  armoiirvl  and  ealended  to  protect  the  legs  of  the  rider.    The 


u  much  like  tbe  Arabii 
in  Enrope  and .  '      - 


laddle  of  to^y,  and  aimilar  fon 


been  adopted,     , 

rider.  The  aide-saddle  la  aaid  to  dale  from  the  end  of  the  nth 
century.  Foe  the  hameia  of  the  ancient  draught  horte  tee  CKAIIOT. 

BiBLiociAFBV.— I,  C.  Ginnot.  Wain  <••  Fatirvtrit  d,  Gructn 
m.  RSmir.  6fc.  (1817):  Darembcrg  tnd^ Saglu't  ZHa.  ia  niUifuiUi 
mcau)  el  rem.,  j.se-  "  Ephippikim,"  "Frenum,"  ftc.;  Vloliet-le- 
Duc^  Dul.  rail,  du  moHlitr  }rai,(iiii.  and  Che  works  reierTed  (0  in  the 
teat.    See  also  DuviHo.RiDiNQ  and  HOUE.  (C,  Wb.) 

SADDLEWORTH,  an  uiban  district  In  the  Colne  VtUey 
parliainentiry  diviiion  ol  the  West  RidingalYotluhirt.Englaiul, 
14  m,  N.E.  of  Manchcitet,  oa  the  London  &  Nonb  Wejiera 
railway.  Fop,  (i»oi)  ii,jio.  It  lie*  on  the  western  aide  of  the 
elevilion  oi  Slanedge,  which  here  forma  the  watershed  between 
btmmis  flowing  walwsid  to  the  Irish  Su  and  eastward  lo  the 
North  Sea.  Early  eaithwoiki  and  tumuli  are  numerous  is  the 
locality.  The  Huddersfidd  canal  foDows  the  valley,  and,  like 
the  railway,  ia  carried  under  Stanedge  by  a  long  tunnel. 

SADDDCEEB,  a  lect  or  party  of  the  Jewi  menlioned  in  the 
hiitorical  books  of  the  New  Teatamenl  (with  the  eiception  ol  the 
lourth  Gospel),  by  Joaephus,  and  in  the  Talmud,  According  to 
all  the  authoriliea.  the  essentia]  quahfication  for  tfa«  title  is  the 
denial  of  certain  beliefs  which  the  Pharisees  held  In  be  implicitly 
contained  in  Scripture,  and  therefore  necessarily  part  ol  Judaism 
as  soon  as  they  were  formulated.  From  their  own  point  of  view 
thev  were  onhodoa  conservatives,  so  far  as  they  really  cared 
the  pale  ol  Jewry  4ad 
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to  justify  thdr  presonoe  there.  Fh>m  the  standpoint  of  the 
Pharisees  who  diampioned  the  hope  of  everlasting  life  and 
believed  in  the  existence  of  angels,  through  whom  God  could 
communicate  with  men,  they  were  infidels.  As  the  Pharisees 
accumulated  the  oral  tradition  which  was  afterwards  codified 
and  elaborated  or  preserved  by  fragments,  which  served  some 
useful  puipose,  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinic  writings,  the 
Sadducees  acquired  concrete  regulations  to  oppose  so  long  as  they 
dared.  The  Pharisees  even  improved  upon  the  Temple  ritual, 
and  their  popularity  enabled  them  to  force  the  Pharisees  into 
adopting  the  improvements. 

But  though  some  of  those  who  bore  the  title  may  be  reckoned 
at  their  best  as  orthodox  conservatives,  their  position  was,  as  far 
as  our  mainly  Pharisaic  authorities  permit  us  to  learn,  merely 
negative;  and  all  the  information  we  possess,  whether  it  rests  on 
facts  or  on  prejudice,  points  to  their  close  affinity  with  the  Jews 
who  renounced  their  faith  altogether  and  advertised  the  fact — 
say  by  habitual  and  unwarranted  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  for 
example.  In  fact,  broadly  speaking,  the  Sadducees  for  the 
period  during  which  they  are  reported  to  exist,  represent  and 
embody  the  tendency  to  conformity  with  neighbouring  Gentiles, 
which  is  deplored  and  denounced  by  Jewish  writers  from  Moses 
to  Philo.  And  there  is  this  to  be  said  that  idolatry  may  be  an 
outward  symbol  of  a  real  indebtedness  to  idolaters  which  is  not 
necessarily  wiped  out  when  the  tangible  idols  are  smashed. 
Idolatry  is  plainly  incompatible  with  the  law  of  Moses:  so  were 
Greek  caps;  but  the  Jews  who  conformed  to  Hellenism  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  acquired  much  that  was  conserved 
and  utilized  in  that  great  attempt  to  convert  the  Greek  world 
to  Judaism,  whose  best  monument  is  the  works  of  Philo.  The 
process  is  normal:  first,  there  is  an  unqualified  adoption  of  a 
foreign  culture  by  the  Sadducees  of  the  time  being:  then,  after 
unqualified  opposition,  the  Pharisees  of  the  time  admit  whatever 
is  admissible  within  the  four  comers  of  the  Law  and  are  con- 
fronted by  other  Sadducees  who  have  not  followed  the  first  into 
temporary  or  permanent  separation  from  the  existing  Jewish 
way  of  life  and  absorption  in  the  immediate  foreign  environment, 
and  who,  therefore,  will  have  none  of  the  current  innovations 
which  the  Pharisees  have  in  course  of  time  selected  as  capable  of 
assimilation  and  reconciliation  with  the  existing  body  of  growing 
doctrine  and  practice.  The  Jews  spoiled  the  Egyptians:  some 
made  a  golden  calf  and  worshipped  it:  others  destroyed  it  and 
turned  the  spoils  into  vessels  for  the  sanctuary:  some  again 
sighed  for  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  if  they  did  not  actually  return 
thither. 

The  controversies  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  afford  a 
typical  example  of  this  process.  With  the  approval  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  Sadducean  section  embraced  the  outward  forms 
of  Hellenism,  and  out  of  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox  which 
followed  was  bom  the  hope  of  a  future  life  which  was  in  the 
circumstances  the  necessary  corollary  of  God's  righteousness 
and  was  discovered  to  be  latent  in  Scripture.  Later  Sadducees, 
who  actually  bore  the  name,  resisted  this  and  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  Pharisees  and  continued  to  flatter  the  predominant 
foreigner — Greek  or  Roman — by  imitating  him  with  less  reckless 
bravado  than  the  first  Hellenlzers  and  with  growing  assurance. 
They  were  men  of  the  world,  and  men  of  this  world,  and,  so  far 
as  they  still  professed  and  practised  Judaism,  they  preferred  to 
repudiate  the  additions  for  which  they  felt  no  need,  but  which  had 
entered  into  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  Pharisees,  who 
pruned  and  fed  the  tree  of  Judaism  so  that  it  might  bear  fruit 
for  the  healing  of  the  Nation — and  the  nations  in  the  latter  dajrs — 
gave  them  the  opportunity  of  posing  as  the  champions  of  the 
primitive  standards.  But,  though  the  reformers  thus  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sadducees,  the  fieople  were  not  deceived 
by  the  badge  which  Sadducean  priests  adopted  and  paraded 
to  save  their  faces:  they  loved  the  Pharisees  and  were  ready  to 
go  to  death  at  their  bidding.  The  Sadducees  were  the  hypocrites 
of  the  Jewish  world,  just  as  the  Epicureans  were  the  hypocrites 
of  the  Greek  world.  The  rest  of  the  Jews  rated  the  Sadducees 
«s  athebts,  just  as  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  rated  the  Epicureans 
as  atheists  and  discerned,  asPlutarch  said,  the  sardoAic  grin 


behind  the  mask  of  their  obsequious  devotion  to  the 
at  which  the  force  of  public  (^Hnion  compelled  their  attendance 
The  Sadducee  was  a  Jew  outwardly  so  kmg  as  he  so  retained 
place,  power  and  profit.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  long 
before  it  was  consummated  in  a.d.  jo,  robbed  them  of  the  place 
and  nation  which  alone  compeasated  them  for  the  tnoonvenieiKes 
of  their  nominal  allegiance.  They  knew  well  cnoon^  the  power 
of  invincible  Rome;  and  her  advance  warned  them  to  take 
themselves  and  their  talents  to  the  market  of  the  wide  world, 
to  which  in  heart  and  mind  they  had  always  belonged. 

Josephus  (Anl.  xiii.  5.  9.  {{  I7I-I73,  NIeae)  introduoes  the  Sadefo- 
cecs  along  with  the  Pharisees  and  Esaenes  in  his  aooouat  of  Jonathan's 
rei^a  (161-143  B.C.)  as  the  third  of  the  sects  of  the  Jews,  and  defines 
their  tenets  thus:  They  deny  the  existence  of  God  0<>*<cphus  says 
'  Fate,'  as  he  is  speaking  to  pagans)  and  the  Divine  govcnoicnt  of 
human  affairs;  and  they  assert  that  everything  lies  in  our  po%er,' 
so  that  we  are.  responsible  for  our  good  or  bad  fortune."  SimiLiriy, 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Jewish  War  (ii.  8. 14,  |§  164-166.  Nu>f ) 
to  which  he  refers,  ne  says:  "  The  Sadducees  do  away  with  De^my 
altogether  and  set  God  beyond  the  possibility  of  punishing  or  sutler- 
vising  men.  They' assert  that  man  is  free  to  cnooae  good  or  e\-il 
«nce  both  are  set  before  htm,  and  that  he  receives  good  or  oil 
according  to  his  choice.  They  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  punishments  and  rewards  of  Hades.  In  contrast  with  the 
mutual  iricndlincss  and  loyalty  of  the  Pharisees^  their  behaviour 
towards  one  another  is  lacking  m  courtesy,  and  when  they  mix  with 
their  fellow-countrymen,  they  are  as  offhanded  as  if  their  feUo«s 
were  aliens."  Josephus  might  have  added  that  they  were  dispoard 
to  treat  altcns  as  they  should  have  treated  their  friends. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  b  already  a  tendency  to  ignofe  the 
Sadducees  and  to  transfer  to  the  surviving  and  acttv«  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  denunciations  addressed  to  hypocrites.  The  feud  which 
set  Pharisee  and  Sadduc^  against  one  another  is  ignored,  and 
generally  the  condign  oblivion  which  overtook  this  sect  of  the  Jews 
IS  already  beginning.  The  Christian  Fathers  seem  to  confound 
them  with  the  Samaritans,  and  the  confusion  is  natural  enough. 
The  Sadducees  were  as  little  loyal  to  the  Judaism  of  Jerusalem  as 
the  Samaritans — and  they  were  less  sincere  and  less  iaxcrested 
in  religion. 

The  Talmud  reports  ancient  controverries  on  points  of  law;  and 
gives  the  Sadducees  a  founder,  Zadok  the  disciple  of  Antigonns  the 
man  of  Soco  who  prohibited  the  hope  of  reward  for  service  done  to 
God.  But  this  explanation  of  the  name  is  as  worthless  as  the  rest 
of  the  Talmudic  accounts  of  the  Sadducees  who  were  already  dead 
and  eonc.  For  the  present  the  explanation  put  fwward  by  A.  E. 
Cow^y  {Ency.  Bib.  4236)  holds  the  field:  a  Persian  word  Ztndtk 
meaning  Zoroastrian,  and  therefore  infidel  in  the  mouths  of  tho^ 
who  did  not  hold  with  Zoroaster,  was  applied  to  them  by  th«~.r 
opponents,  and  gradually  altered  so  as  to  mean  something  in  Hebrew 
— t.e.  ZadokiU  or  RigkUotu.  Its  acquired  significance  oouM  be 
varied  by  the  inflexion  of  the  voice  or  the  suggestion  of  inverted 
commas. 

SchQrer  (GeschichU  des  jMiscken  Volies,  ii.,  4th  ed..  pp.  a47-45^ 
475-4^)  gives  the  evidence  of  the  ancient  authorities  ana  references 
to  modern  studies  of  the  subject.  See  also  Jews.      (J«  H.  A.  H.) 

8ADB,  DONATIEN  ALPHOHSB  FRAKCOIS,  Count  [osuaHy 
called  the  makquis  de  Sade)  (1740-18x4),  French  Uoentious 
writer,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  and  of  June  1740.  He  entered 
the  light-horse  at  fourteen  and  saw  consideralde  military  service 
before  returning  to  Paris  in  2766^  Here  his  vicious  practices 
became  notorious,  and  in  1772  he  was  condemned  to  death  at 
Aix  for  an  unnatural  offence,  and  for  poisoning.  He  fled  to  Italy, 
but  in  1777  he  was  arrested  in  Paris,  removed  to  Aix  for  trial, 
and  there  found  guilty.  In  1778  he  escaped  from  prison,  but- 
was  soon  re-arrested  and  finally  committed  to  the  Bastille. 
Here  he  began  to  write  plays  aiid  obscene  novels.  In  1^89  h* 
was  removed  to  the  Charenton  Lunatic  Asylum,  but  was  dis- 
charged in  1790,  only  to  be  recommitted  as  incuraUe  in  i&oj. 
He  died  there  on  the  2nd  of  December  18x4.  Ansong  his  works, 
all  of  the  type  indicated,  were  Justine  (1791).  JidietU  (179-'). 
Philosophie  dans  U  boudoir  (1793)  and  Les  Crimes  dc  Fanzo^ 
(1800).  The  word  Sadism,  meaning  a  form  of  sexual  perversion, 
is  derived  from  his  name. 

SA  DE  MIRANDA,  FRANCISCO  DB  (1485-1558),  Ptatngrsese 
poet,  was  the  son  of  a  canon  of  Coimbra  belonging  to  the  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  S&,  and  passed  his  early  years  by  the  backs 
of  the  river  Mondego,  the  source  of  inspiration  to  poets  is  every 
age.  He  probably  made  his  first  studies  of  Greek,  Latin  and 
philosophy  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  Old  City,  and  in  1505 
went  to  Lisbon  University,  beginning  at  the  same  time  to  fieqiiat 
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the  court.  Vene-making  and  gallantry  occupied  much  of  his 
time  there,  and  by  virtue  of  his  talents  and  name  he  became  one 
of  a  group  comprising  the  greatest  nobles  and  most  celebrated 
poets  of  the  age,  including  Bemadim  Ribeiro  and  Christovfto 
Falc&o,  who  surrounded  the  beautiful  and  gifted  D.  Leonor  de 
Mascarcnhas.  He  seems  to  have  resided  for  the  most  part  in  the 
capital  down  to  x  521,  dividing  his  time  between  the  palace  and  the 
university,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  had  taken  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  law  by  xsi6.  Honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Prince 
John  (afterwards  John  III.),  he  accompanied  the  court  as  it 
moved  from  place  to  place  during  the  reign  of  King  Manoel, 
and  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  the  Fortunate  Monarch;  and  at 
a  time  when  the  flag  of  Portugal  floated  victorious  in  every  sea 
and  her  ships  encircled  the  globe,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
youthful  poet  should  aspire  to  be  the  Virgil  of  a  new  Augustus 
ruling  a  universal  monarchy.  His  studious  and  reflective  mind 
and  sound  sense  did  not  allow  him,  however,  to  nourish  these 
illusions  for  long,  and  we  find  him  pointing  out  in  tones  of 
prophetic  melancholy  the  signs  of  decadence  and  future  disaster, 
tie  had  come  ouf  of  the  university  so  good  a  lawyer  that  he  was 
able  to  act  as  ad  interim  professor  of  his  faculty,  and  he  was 
0ffered  a  judicial  post,  but  his  independent  spirit  and  punctilious 
conscience  led  him  to  refuse  it.  He  had  only  embarked  on  a  legal 
career  to  please  his  father,  and  on  the  latter^s  death  he  abandoned 
law  for  moral  and  stoic  philosophy  and  poetry,  and  resolved  to 
travel  He  had  observed  with  regret  the  modest  intellectual 
position  of  his  country,  for  all  her  wealth  and  epic  achievements, 
the  latter  of  which  had  found  no  echo  in  poetry;  and  if  he  were 
to  learn  and  be  able  to  introduce  new  forms  of  art  fed  by  fresh 
ideals,  as  he  desired,  he  felt  he  must  go  abroad.  The  Cancioneiro 
de  Resende,  which  represented  the  poetical  efforts  of  courtiers  for 
almost  a  century  and  contained  Miranda's  early  verses,  showed 
the  extent  of  the  national  poverty  by  its  artificiality,  and  lack 
of  ideas,  of  sincerity  and  of  good  taste.  These  defects  are  not 
surprising,  seeing  that  during  most  of  that  long  period  the  literary 
movement  had  been  confined  to  court  circles  and  had  remained 
essentially  imitative  of  Spanish  models,  with  hardly  a  vestige 
of  national  or  popular  inspiration  about  it.  Portugal  had  been 
too  busy  building  op  a  world-empire  to  imbibe  much  of  the 
mental  culture  of  the  Renaissance,  and  even  the  classics  were  for 
the  most  part  only  known  through  Spanish  translations.  Direct 
intercourse  between  Portugal  and  Italy  partook  of  a  commercial 
rather  than  a  Kterary  or  artistic  character,  and,  previously  to 
Miranda's  journey,  Italian  poetry  was  practically  unknown. 

In  the  middle  of  July  1520  he  set  out  across  Spain  for  Italy, 
aod  spent  the  years  1521  to  1525  abroad,  visiting  Milan,  Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  Naples  and  Sicily  "  with  lebure  and  curiosity." 
He  enjoyed  intimacy  with  Giovanni  Ruccellai,  Lattanzio  Tolomei 
and  Sanazarro;  he  saluted  the  illustrious  Vittoria  Colonna,  a 
distant  connexion  of  his  family,  and  in  her  house  he  probably 
talked  with  Bembo  and  Ariosto,  and  perhaps  met  Machiavelli 
and  Guicciardini.  He  assisted  at  the  rebirth  of  the  Italian  drama 
and  saw  the  performance  of  classical  prose  comedies,  a  form  of 
art  which  he  was  to  transplant  to  Portugal.  Lastly  he  heard  the 
echoes  of  the  Protestant  revolt,  and  witnessed  with  horror  the 
dissolution  of  morals  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation. 

Returning  home  in  1525,  he  brought  with  him  the  sonnet  and 
canzone  of  Petrarch,  the  tercet  of  Dante,  the  oUava  rima  of 
Ariosto,  the  eclogue  in  the  manner  of  Sanazarro,  and  Italian 
endccasyllabic  verse.  He  did  not,  however,  like  his  disdple 
Antonio  Ferreira  (9.V.),  abandon  the  national  redondilha,  but 
rather  continued  to  employ  it  and  carried  it  to  perfection  in 
his  Cartas.  Settling  down  in  Coimbra  or  its  environs,  he  lived 
there  from  1526-1527  until  1532.  Tlie  visit  of  King  John  III. 
and  his  court  to  the  dty  enabled  him  to  resume  hb  old  relations 
with  the  reigning  house  and  the  cultivated  members  of  the  nobility, 
who  received  him  affably  and  listened  with  interest  to  the  story 
of  his  Italian  tour.  Gil  Vicente,  the  court  dramatist,  was  then  at 
the  height  of  his  fame,  but  his  autos  appeared  poor  things  to 
S&  de  Miranda  as  compared  with  the  comedies  he  had  seen  in 
Italy;  and  urged  by  his  friends  to  present  an  example  of  the  new 
fttyle»  he  wrott  the  Estrangeiros.   Produced  in  XS27'X528,  it  was 


the  first  Portuguese  prose  comedy,  and  was  composed  on  the 
lines  of  the  classical  Roman  drama  as  modified  by  contemporary 
lulian  authors  like  Ariosto;  it  had  a  great  and  immediate 
success,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  partisans  of  the 
popular  auto,  who  saw  themselves  attacked  in  the  prologue. 
In  1S28  Miranda  made  his  first  real  attempt  to  introduce  the 
new  forms  of  verse  by  writing  in  Spanish  a  canzon  entitled 
Fabula  do  Mmdego,  and  in  X530<x  S3  2  he  followed  it  up  with  the 
eclogue  Aieixo,  which  among  its  redondilhas  has  some  endeca- 
syllables — the  earliest  attempt  at  ottava  rima  in  Portuguese. 
Various  sonnets  dedicated  to  friends  also  belong  to  this  period. 
The  foundations  of  the  Italian  school  were  now  laid,  and  hence- 
forth Miranda's  reputation  as  a  poet  grew  visibly,  wfaHe  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  courtiers;  but  the  (^position 
of  his  literary  foes  increased  with  his  very  success.  Moreover^ 
in  the  sphere  of  politics  pessimism  had  taken  firm  hold  of  him. 
From  being  a  land  of  promise,  India  had  become  for  him,  as  for 
Camoens,  "  the  mother  of  viUains,  the  stepmother  of  men  of 
honour  ";  and  though  the  wealth  of  the  East  poured  into  Lisbon, 
Portugal  remained  poor  because  agriculture  was  neglected  and 
corn  had  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  Miranda  protested  in 
vigorous  terms  against  the  fever  of  adventure  and  lust  of  gold, 
but  few  gave  ear  to  his  moralizings  or  had  leisure  to  read 
poetry,  and  in  X534  he  left  the  court. 

The  year  1532  had  marked  his  passage  from  the  active  to  the 
contemplative  life,  and  the  eclogue  BastOf  in  the  form  of  a  pastoral 
dialogue  written  in  redondilhas,  opened  his  new  manner.  It 
has  a  pronounced  personal  note,  and  its  episodes  are  described 
in  a  genuinely  popiilar  tone.  The  shepherds  Gil  and  Bento  repre- 
sent, the  one  city  sociability,  the  other  rustic  aloofness,  or  the 
contrast  between  life  at  court  and  in  the  country,  and  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  poet's  ideas.  The  same  epoch  saw  the  composition 
of  his  Cartas  or  sententious  letters  in  quint ilhas,  which,  with 
Basto  and  his  satires,  make  up  the  most  original,  if  not  the  most 
valuable,  portion  of  his  legacy,  and  served  as  models  for  two 
centuries.  His  allusion  in  Aleixo  to  the  exile  of  Bemardim 
Ribeiro,  and  his  defence  of  his  friend,  seem  to  have  offended 
that  powerful  grandee,  the  count  of  Castanheira,  and  probably 
hastened  his  retirement  from  court,  and  the  royal  gift  of  a 
Commenda  of  the  Order  of  Chri-^t,  situate  by  the  river  Neiva 
on  the  borders  of  Galicia,  came  opportunely,  because  the  rents 
S&  de  Miranda  drew  from  it  and  a  small  private  fortune  enabled 
him  to  live  in  modest  comfort  at  the  neighbouring  Quinta  da 
Tapada.  Poetry  with  him  was  never  a  mere  pastime,  and, 
after  a  short  period  of  repose,  the  gift  of  a  MS.  of  the  verses  of 
Gardlasso  and  Boscan,  founders  of  the  Italian  school  in  Castile, 
encouraged  him  to  resume  the  work  of  reform  commenced  at 
Coimbra;  between  1535  and  1538  he  composed  five  eclogues  in 
endecasyllablcs,  four  in  Spanish  and  one  in  Portuguese,  which 
show  evident  traces  of  their  influence. 

•Before  long  he  heard  echoes  of  his  new  song,  first  from  the  pro- 
vince, then  from  the  court.  In  1536  he  married  D.  Briolanja  de 
Azevedo,  a  lady  of  rare  qualities  and  education,  belonging  to  an 
illustrious  Minho  family.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment at  the  Quinta  da  Tapada,  which  became  a  centre  from  which 
thereformof  Portuguese  poetry  spread;  for  he  developed  great 
poetical  activity  in  his  retreat,  and  while  he  read  and  annotated 
Homer  in  the  original  Greek,  he  did  not  disdain  domestic  plea- 
sures and  country  sports.  His  evenings  were  occupied  by  music 
and  the  performance  of  comedies  and  mimes,  and  by  readings  of 
Bembo  and  Ariosto  with  cultivated  neighbours;  and  he  extended 
hospitality  to  savants  like  Nicholas  Cleynarts  and  Francisco  de 
Hollanda,and  launched  on  the  career  of  letters  such  men  as  Diogo 
Uemardes,  the  author  of  the  Lima. 

In  X538  he  wrote  his  second  classical  prose  comedy,  the 
Vilhalpandos,  which  was  played  before  the  Cardinal  Infant 
Henry,  afterwards  king,  at  his  request,  and  on  the  poet's  death 
that  prince  saw  to  the  printing  of  this  and  the  carUer  comedy. 
During  the  years  1543  to  1553,  except  for  a  few  occasional  poems 
S&  de  Miranda  kept  silence,  and  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek; 
the  Inquisition  had  got  to  work,  and  the  Jesuits  had  acquired 
control  of  the  university  and  displaced  the  humanists.    Whea 
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the  king  and  court  lent  thdr  presence  to autosdafi and  organized 
public  penances,  initiating  a  reign  of  fanaticisms  and  sadness, 
there  was  no  place  for  poetry.  Si  de  Miranda  could  only  deplore 
in  private  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  and  devote  himself 
to  polishing  his  verses  and  educating  his  children.  His  life's 
work  was  done,  for  the  year  1550  saw  Camoens  writing  hitf 
admirable  sonnets,  canzons  and  elegies,  and  the  Italian  school  had 
definitely  triumphed.  The  last  eight  years  of  S&  de  Miranda's 
life  produced  a  cycle  of  beautiful  poems  evoked  by  the  personality 
of  Prince  John,  the  heir-apparent,  who  loved  letters  and  especi- 
ally poetry,  and  whose  precocity  of  talent  made  him  the  hope 
of  all  patriots.  In  1550  and  1551,  after  the  prince's  visit  to  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  he  honoured  the  master  by  asking  for  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  and  on  three  occasions  we  find  the  latter 
despatching  portions  of  his  song-book  to  Lisbon  accompanied 
by  dedicatory  sonnets.  Moreover,  he  had  the  further  gratificatbn 
of  receiving  verses  from  Antonio  Ferreira,  Jorge  de  Montemayor, 
Diogo  Bemardes,  and  Andr6  FalcAo  de  Resende,  which  were 
so  many  proofs  of  the  vitality  of  his  school.  Three  misfortunes, 
however,  came  on  him  in  quick  succession.  He  lost  his  eldest 
son  in  1553,  Prince  John  died  in  1554,  and  in  1555  his  wife  died. 
His  friend  King  John  III.  passed  away  in  1557,  and  on  the  15th 
of  March  1558  Si  de  Miranda  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
I  He  was  not  a  great  writer  and  never  entered  into  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  remaining  the  poet  bf  the  cultured,  who  could 
understand  him  and  pardon  his  metrical  imperfections.  He  led 
the  way,  however,  in  a  revolution  in  literature,  and  especially  in 
poetry,  which  under  his  influence  became  higher  in  aim,  purer  in 
tone  and  broader  in  sympathy.  He  is  obviously  not  at  ease  in 
the  new  forms  which  he  had  introduced,  and  his  verse  is,  as  a 
rule,  austere,  unharmonious  and  often  difficult  of  understanding, 
but  these  remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  his  redondilhas. 
Some  of  his  sonnets  are,  however,  admirable,  and  display  a  grave 
tenderness  of  feeling,  a  refinement  of  thought,  and  a  simplicity  of 
expression  which  give  them  a  high  value.  As  examples  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  one  beginning  "  O  sol  he  grande  .  .  .," 
and  the  lines  he  composed  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  Si  de  Miranda 
wrote  much  and  successfully  in  Castilian,  several  of  his  best 
eclogues  being  in  that  language.  The  charm  of  these  com- 
positions lies  in  their  convincing  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
and  countiy  life,  which  he  loved  and  comprehended  to  perfection. 
!  Si  de  Miranda's  works  were  first  published  in  1595,  but  the 
admirable  critical  edition  of  Madame  Michaclis  de  vasconcellos 
(Halle,  1885),  containing  life,  notes  and  glossary,  supersedes  all 
others  so  far  as  the  poems  arc  concerned.  His  plavs  can  best  be 
read  in  the  1784  edition  of  the  collected  works.  No  modern  or 
critical  edition  is  available.  See  also  Oswald  Crawford,  Portugal 
Old  and  New  (London,  1880);  Dr  Sousa  Viterbo,  Estudos  sobre  Sd 
de  Miranda  (3  parts,  Coimbra,  1895-1896);  Decio  Carneiro,  Sd  de 
Miranda  e  a  sua  obra  (Lisbon,  1895);  and  Dr  Theophilo  Braga,  Sd 
de  Miranda  (Oporto,  1896).  (E.  pR.) 

I  SADHU,  a  Hindu  ascetic,  corresponding  to  the  Mahommedan 
fakir  (q.v.).  The  Sadhus,  who  are  known  also  as  Sanyasis, 
Gosains  and  Bairagis,  are  of  various  sects,  hold  peculiar  opinions, 
indulge  in  strange  practices,  and  subject  themselves  in  many 
cases  to  cruel  hardships  and  fantastic  disciplines.  They  range 
in  moral  standing  from  the  peripatetic  philosopher  to  ihe  idle 
vagabond.  Some  lead  the  life  of  contemplation,  which  Hindus 
consider  especially  holy;  others  pose  as  alchemists,  physicians, 
fortune-tellers,  palmists  or  acrobats;  while  others  yet  again 
practise  voluntary  tortures,  such  as  holding  one  arm  upright 
until  it  withers,  or  lying  continually  upon  a  bed  of  spikes.  Some 
go  about  almost  naked,  or  smeared  all  over  with  ashes;  but  the 
usual  garment  of  an  ascetic  is  stained  an  orange  red  with  ochre. 
Hence  was  derived  the  colour  of  the  Mahratta  flag.  Alone 
among  Hindus  their  dead  are  buried  instead  of  being  burned, 
usually  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  often  in  salt.  During  the 
disturbed  period  of  Indian  history,  before  British  rule  was 
firmly  established,  armed  bodies  of  Sanyasis  or  Crosains  attached 
themselves  to  the  Mahratta  armies,  and  also  ravaged  Northern 
Bengal  iu  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings. 

SA'Dl  (c.  1184-X292).  Mu$li9-uddIn,  or  more  correctly 
MusHARXiP-UDDlN  B.  Mu^li^-uddIn,  the  greatest  didactic 
poet  and  the  most  popular  writer  of  Persia,  was  bom  about 


1 184  (A.B.  580)  in  Sh]raz.^After  tlie  premature  death  of  his 
father  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  Sa*d  h.  Zeo^  the 
atibeg  of  Pars,  who  sent  him  to  pursue  his  studies  In  the  famous 
medresseh  of  Ba^^idftd,  the  Nizimiyya,  where  he  remained 
about  thirty  years  (1x96-1324).  About  xazo  (a.s.  606)  his 
literary  fame  had  spread  as  far  as  Kadigar  in  Turkistan,  which 
the  young  poet  (who  in  honour  of  his  patitni  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Sa'dl)  visited  in  his  twenty-nzth  or  twenty-seventh 
year.  After  mastering  all  the  dogmatk  disciplines  of  the 
Islamitic  faith  he  turned  his  attention  first  to  practical  philo* 
sophy,  and  later  on  to  the  more  ideal  tenets  of  Sufic  pguithetsm, 
under  the  q>iritual  guidance  of  the  famous  sheikh  Shihab-uddix. 
Umar  SuhrawardI  (died  1234;  a.h.  632).  Between  X32o  and 
1225  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Isfahan,  went  from  there  to 
Damascus,  and  returned  to  Isfahan  just  at  the  time  of  the 
inroads  of  the  Mongds,  when  the  atibeg  Sa*d  had  been  deposed 
by  the  victorious  Khwarizm  nder  of  GhiySss-uddin  (1226). 
Sadly  grieved  by  the  misforttme  of  his  patron  and  disgusted 
with  the  miserable  condition  of  Persia,  Sa*dl  quitted  Shiraz  and 
entered  upon  the  second  period  of  his  life — ^that  of  his  wazuierings 
(1226-X256).  He  proceeded  via  Balkh,  GhaziJ  and  the  Punjab 
to  Gujar&t,  on  the  western  coast  of  which  he  visited  the  famous 
shrine  of  Siva  in  Somnath.  After  a  prolonged  stay  in  Delhi, 
where  he  learnt  HindQstftnl,  he  sailed  for  Yemen.  Overcome 
with  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child  (when  he  had  married 
is  not  known),  be  undertook  an  expedition  into  Abyssinia  and 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  Thence  he  directed  his 
steps  towards  Syria  and  lived  as  a  renowned  sheikh  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  Damascus,  which  he  had  once  already  visited. 
There  and  in  Baalbek  he  added  to  his  literary  renown  that  of  a 
first-rate  pulpit  orator.  Specimens  of  his  ^iritual  addresses 
are  preserved  in  the  five  homilies  (on  the  fugitiveness  of  htiman 
life,  on  faith  and  fear  of  God,  on  love  towards  God,  on  rest  in  C»od 
and  on  the  search  for  God).  At  last,  weary  of  Damascus,  he 
withdrew  into  the  desert  near  Jerusalem  and  led  a  solitary 
wandering  life,  till  one  day  he  was  taken  captive  by  a  troop  of 
Prankish  soldiers,  brought  to  Tripoli,  and  condemned  to  forced 
labour  in  the  trenches  of  the  fortress.  After  enduring  countless 
hardships,  he  was  eventually  rescued  by  a  rich  friend  in  Aleppo, 
who  paid  his  ransom,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
But  Sa'dl,  imable  to  live  with  his  quarrelsome  wife,  set  out  on 
fresh  traveb,  first  to  North  Africa  and  then  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjoining  countries.  Not 
until  he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year  did  be  return  to  Shiran 
(about  1256;  A.H.  653).  Finding  the  place  of  his  birth  tranquil 
and  prosperous  under  the  wise  rule  of  Ab&bakr  b.  Sa*d,  the  son 
of  his  old  patron  (1226-1260;  a.h.  623-658),  the  aged  poet  took 
up  his  permanent  abode,  interrupted  only  by  repeated  pflgrimages 
to  Mecca,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  to  §ufic  con- 
templation and  poetical  composition.  He  died  at  Shlriz  in 
1292  (a.h.  691)  according  to  l^amdallih  Mustauf!  (who  wrote 
only  forty  years  later),  or  in  December  X29X  (a.h.  690),  at  the 
age  of  X 10  lunar  years. 

The  experience  of  the  world  gained  during  his  travels,  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various  countries  he  had  visited. 
his  insight  into  human  character,  together  with  an  inborn  loftir.t^s 
of  thought  and  the  purest  moral  standard,  made  it  easy  for  Sa'di 
to  compose  in  the  short  space  of  three  years  his  two  master- 
pieces, which  have  immortalized  his  name,  the  BUsUn  or  *'  Fruit- 
garden  "  (1257)  and  the  Cidistdn  or  "Rose-garden"  (z25.s), 
both  dedicated  to  the  reigning  at&beg  AbQ  Bekr.  The  former, 
also  called  Sa'dlndnuit  is  a  kind  of  didactic  epopee  in  ten  chapters 
and  double-rhymed  verses,  which  passes  in  review  the  highest 
philosophical  and  rdiglous  questions,  not  seldom  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  abounds  with  sound  ethical  ma  rims 
and  matchless  gems  of  transcendental  speculation.  The  latter 
is  a  prose  work  of  a  similar  tendency  in  eight  chaptexsy  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  verses  and  illustrated,  like  the  B^dn^ 
by  a  rich  store  of  dever  tales  and  charming  anecdotes;  it 
discusses  more  or  leas  the  same  topics  as  the  larger  woxk,  but  has 
acquired  a  much  greater  popularity  in  both  the  East  and  the 
West,  owing  to  its  easier  and  more  vaiied  style,  its  atuactive 
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and  devoted  his  eSortt  to  quettions  of  sodil  leldtra. 
He  took  a  leading  put  in  the  agiutioa  Cor  the  preveation  ot 
child  labour  in  (aclories— he  wai  chairman  of  the  comniitlee 
[ninlcd  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  He  contested  Leeda 
cr  the  Reform  Bill  of  iSji  (Aldboiouth,  lot  which  be 
d  sat  afLei  Nevrark,  being  deprived  of  its  membei).  but 
s  defeated  by  Macaulay,  In  i8j4  he  was  unsuccessful  at 
idderiticid,  and  foiling  health  prevented  any  further  attempts 
re-enter  parliajnent.  He  selUed  down  ia  Belfast,  where  his 
31  had  buaincsi  interests,  ajid  died  »1  New  Ijdge  oa  the  lijlh 
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K.  H.  Graf  at  Vienna  in  tSu  (German  mctricarinnilatlon  by  ihe 
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SADCYA,  the  eitrcme  north-east  fron 

India,  in  the  Lakhimpur  district  of  Eastt 
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Bengal  and  Ai 
11  iiaons  nign  on  a  grassy  piain,  nearly  surroimded  by  ft 
dad  moimlains,  on  the  right  bank  of  what  is  locally  (but  er 
ously)  considered  the  main  alreini  of  the  Biahmaputis. 
the  opposite  bsiik  a  railway  haa  recently  beeQOpened« 
connects  witb  the  Assim-Beogal  line.    Sadiya  is  garrisoned  by 
detachments  of  oative  infantry  and  military  police,  and  is  the 
blMof  a  chainol  outposts.    There  is  a  bazaar,  to  which  the  hill- 
men  beyond  the  frooticr— Mishmis,  Abon  and  Khimlis— bring 
down  rubber,  wax,  ivory  and  niusk,  to  barter  for  cotton-doth, 
salt,  metal  giiods,  Ac. 

8ADLEB,  MICHAEL  THOMAS  (1780-1S3S),  En^isb  social 
reformer  and  ewmombt,  ws*  bora  st  Snelslon,  Derbyshire,  t 
the  3rd  of  January  1780.  Settling  down  in  business  in  Leo 
in  iSoo,  he  early  took  an  active  part  in  poUtical  Ufe,  devotir 
himself  particularly  to  the  admiiustraCion  of  the  poor  lai 
In  1B2S  he  wrote  Inland:  ill  EvUi  and  Oitir  Semtdia,  In  whii 
he  advocated  a  poor-law,  and  a  tax  on  absenteeism.  He  also 
look  a  share  in  the  Malthuiian  controversy,  writing  Tlu  Lav 
d/  FtptiaHm:  a  Trtalia  in  Oiifrtcf  1/  llu  Snfa-Jicund 
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he  eventually  became.  Between  tsis  and  1519  his  patron'* 
letters  are  fuU  of  Sadler's  oame  in  connciion  with  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  suppression  ol  the  monasleries;  this  probably  brought 
idcr  tile  king's  notice,  lor  in  1536  he  was  made  gem' 


d  froi 


nually 


.  lyed  1^  Henry  Vril.  In  1537  Sadler  we 
to  try  to  reconcile  Margaret  10  her  son  King  James  V.,  and  then 
to  France  oa  the  same  misaon  to  Jamrs  himself.  He  eeetni  to 
have  been  successful,  and  was  again  in  Scotland  in  1540  trying 
to  induce  the  king  to  follow  his  uncle's  eccleaiastical  policy. 
In  or  about  January  1 540,  he  was  made  secretary  of  state  along 
with  Sir  Thomu  Wriolhesly,  and  was  knighted,  probably  about 
the  same  time.  On  James  V.'s  death  Sadler  agai;]  went  10 
Scotland  (March  1543)  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  prince 
Edward  and  his  cousin  Mary;  be  wss  unsuccessful,  but  still 
ined    Henry's    confidence.    On    Henry's   death   in    iJ47i 
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3  Scotland,  and  for  his  services  in  rallying  the  repulsed  cs 
t  the  battle  of  Mu3«lhurgh  or  Pinkie,  be  was  created  s  knighi- 
anneret.  He  also  received  many  grants  of  land,  including  the 
iBDor  of  Standon  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  built  a  magoiEcent 
ouse  in  154S.  When  Mary  ascended  the  throne  he  retired, 
ving  quietly  till  Elicabetb's  accession.    He  issued  the  1 


iting  at  Hatlield  01 


loth  of  I 


Scotland, 


ol  the  queen's  reign  he  once 
me  a  privy  councillor.  He  sat  in  the  parliament  of 
S3S-1359  as  member  lor  Hertford,  which  he  had 
presented  In  1541,  1542  and  issj.  Not  long  alter- 
strong  Protestant  sympathies  and  his  actjuaintancs 
±  aflain  induced  Elizabeth  to  send  him  (1559)  to 
mtcnsibly  to  settle  the  border  disputes,  but  in  reality 
to  secure  a  union  with  the  Protestant  party  there,  and  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  treaty  of  Leith, 
July  eth,  1360.  In  136S  Sadler  was  appointed  chancellnr  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  (nd  in  tfae  same  year  was  one  of  the 
En^iih  ComDiisaioneis  employed  in  treating  on  the  mallets 
arising  from  the  jigfat  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  From  this  lime 
he  seems  to  have  bren  continually  engaged  as  a  discreet  and 
trusty  servant  in  coaneiion  witb  Mary's  captivity,  and  was 
frequenlly  sen^  with  messages  to  her.  On  the  15th  of  August 
15^4,  when,  owing  to  the  imputations  made  by  his  countess, 
George  6th  earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  allowed  to  resign  his 
gusrdianship  of  the  (Jueen,  SadJer  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  Ia  September  Mary  was  removed  from  Sbeffie)d  to  Wing- 
field  and  Ihence  eariy  in  1383  to  Tulbury.  In  April,  Sadler, 
after  numerous  petitions  on  bit  part,  was  permitted  to  ie*ign 
his  distasteful  charge.  He  is  said  by  v>me  tg  have  been  itat 
to  Scolbnd  to  announce  to  James  VI.  bis  mother's  death, 
but  this  is  not  corroborated  by  the  state  papers.  On  the  ^otb 
ol  March  1387  Sadler  died  at  Standon,  and  was  buried  in  tb« 
church  thert.    Ue  bad  nuuricd  about  ijj4  f^liiabeth  Mitchell, 
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whose  fixst  husband  Matthew  Bane  had  deserted  her  and  was 
believed  to  be  dead.  Barre,  however,  re-appeared  a  few  years 
later,  and  Sadler  then  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  legiti- 
matizing his  children.  Sadler  was  not  a  brilliant  statesman,  but 
a  most  faithful  and  intelligent  servant.  His  letters,  particularly 
those  on  Scottish  affairs,  are  most  interesting. 

Bibliography. — Letters  and  Negotiations  of  Sir  Ral^  SaiUr 
lEdinburgh,  1720);  The  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  R.  Sadler, 
ed.  Arthur  Clinord.  with  a  memoir  Iw  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Edinburgh, 
(809,  3  vols.) :  article  by  N.  H.N.  in  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March 
«835:  J.  M.  Cussans,  Hist,  of  Hertfordshire  (1870-1871.  3  vols.), 
Memov  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  R.  Sadleir,  by  F  Sadleir  Stoney 
(1877);  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  by  R.  B  Merriman 
(O^ord.  19013,  2  vols.). 

SADO,  an  island  belonging  to  Japan,  lying  32  m.  W.  of  Niigata, 
on  38°  N.,  138°  30'  £.  It  has  a  circumference  of  130  m.,  an  area 
of  336  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  1x3,000.  The  port  is  Ebisa, 
on  the  east  coast;  and  at  a  distance  of  x6]f  m.,  near  the  west 
coast,  is  the  town  of  Aikawa,  having  in  its  vicinity  gold  and 
silver  mines,  for  which  Sado  is  famous.  Tliey  have  been  worked 
from  very  early  times.  Sado  ponsists  of  two  parallel  hill  ranges 
separated  by  a  lower  isthmus;  the  loftiest  peak  is  that  of 
Kimpokuzan  (38x5  ft.),  to  the  north  of  Aikawa. 

SADOLETO.  JACOPO  (1477-1547)1  Italian  humanist  and 
churchman,  was  bom  at  Modena  in  1477,  and,  being  the  son 
of  a  noted  jurist,  was  designed  for  the  same  profession.  He  gave 
himself,  therefore,  to  humanistic  studies  and  acquired  reputation 
as  a  Latin  poet,  his  best-known  piece  being  one  on  the  group  of 
Laocoon.  Passing  to  Rome,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Carafa  and  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  career.  Leo  X. 
chose  him  as  his  secretary  along  with  Pietro  Bembo,  and  in  15x7 
made  him  bishop  of  Carpentras.  Sadoleto  had  a  remarkable 
talent  for  affairs  and  approved  himself  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
papacy  in  many  difficult  negotiations  under  successive  popes, 
especially  as  a  peacemaker;  but  he  was  no  bigoted  advocate  of 
papal  authority,  and  the  great  aim  of  his  life  was  to  win  back 
the  Protestants  by  peaceful  persuasion — he  would  never  coun- 
tenance persecution — and  by  putting  Catholic  doctrine  in  a  con- 
ciliatory form.  Indeed  his  chief  work,  a  Comfnen/oryim  Romans, 
though  meant  as  a  prophylactic  against  the  new  doctrines, 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome  and  Paris.  Sadoleto  was  a  diligent 
and  devoted  bishop  and  left  his  diocese  with  reluctance  even 
after  he  was  made  cardinal  ( 1 536).  His  piety  and  tolerant  spirit, 
combined  with  his  reputation  for  scholarship  and  eloquence 
and  his  diplomatic  abilities,  give  him  a  unique  place  among 
the  churchmen  of  his  time.    He  died  in  1547. 

His  collected  works  appeared  at  Mainz  in  1607,  and  include, 
besides  his  theologico-irenical  pieces,  a  collection  of  Epistles,  a  treatise 
on  education  (first  published  in  IS33),  and  the  Phaedrus,  a  defence 
of  philosophy,  written  in  1538.  The  beat  collection  is  that  published 
at  Verona  (1737-1738);  it  includes  the  life  by  FiordibcUo.  See 
also  P6ricaud.  Fragments  biographiques  sur  Jacob  Sadokt  (Lyons, 
1849);  Joty,  £iude  sur  SadoUl  (Caen,  1857);  Balan,  Monumenta, 
vol.  i.  (Innsbruck,  1885);  Rochini's  edition  of  the  letters  (Modena. 
1872). 

SADOLIN.  JORQBN  (c.  1499-1559)  Danish  reformer,  the  son 
of  Jens  Christensen,  a  curate  and  subsequently  a  canon  of 
Viborg  cathedral,  and  consequently,  in  ail  probability,  bom 
{c.  1499)  out  of  wedlock,  as  his  Catholic  opponents  frequently 
took  care  to  remind  him.  He  himself  never  used  the  name 
Sadolinus,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented  subsequently 
by  his  son  Hans,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  family  were 
originally  saddle-makers.  We  first  hear  of  him  on  the  ist  of 
December  1525,  when  Frederick  I.  permitted  him  to  settle  at 
Viborg  to  teach  young  persons  of  the  poorer  classes  "  whatever 
might  be  profitable."  On  this  occasion  he  is  described  as 
**  magister  "  and  no  doubt  got  his  degree  abroad,  where  he  seems 
to  have  been  won  for  the  Reformation..  He  sided  with  Hans 
Tauscn  when  the  latter  first  began  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Viborg, 
and  Tausen,  though  himself  only  in  priest's  orders,  shortly 
before  he  left  the  place,  ordained  Sadolin  (1529).  Amongst 
*'  the  free  priests  "  who  attended  the  kerredag  of  Copenhagen 
in  1530  Sadolin  occupied  a  prominent  place.  Frederick  subse- 
quently transferred  him  to  Funen,  where  he  acted,  according 
to  his  own   expression,   as   "adjutor   in   verbo"   to   Knud 


Gyldenstjeme,  bishop  of  Odense.  At  the  diorwsn  coandl 
held  on  the  27th  of  May  1532,  during  the  absence  of  the  bishcp, 
he  presented  to  the  assembled  priests  a  translation  of  Luther's 
catechism,  with  Luther's  name  omitted,  preceded  by  an  camrst 
plea  in  favour  of  a  better  system  of  education  and  a  more  pract  :caJ 
application  of  the  Christian  life,  which  occupies  a  con^picuo-js 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  Danish  Reformatioa.  In  the 
following  year  Sadolin  published  the  first  Danish  transl^tioo 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  He  disappears  during  lix 
troublous  times  of  "  C'-revens  Fcjde  "  (1533-1536),  though  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  him  at  the  end  of  1536  as  one  of  the  preach-.-rs 
at  Vor  Frue  Kirke,  the  principal  church  of  Copenhagen.  On 
the  2nd  of  September  1537  he  was  consecrated  by  the  GeriTj:in 
reformer,  Johann  Bugenhagen,  who  himself  only  had  priist's 
orders,  superintendent,  or  first  evangelical  bishop,  of  Fuoer. 
As  bishop  he  was  remarkable  for  the  success  with  which  be 
provided  the  necessary  means  for  the  support  of  churt^hes, 
schools  and  hospitals  in  his  widespread  diocese,  which  had  bcxn 
deprived  of  its  usual  sources  of  income  by  the  wholesale  cor.- 
fiscation  of  church  property.  Towards  the  Catholics  he  2^07:1.1 
a  firm,  but  moderate  and  reasonable,  tone,  and  his  indul.sit-nce 
towards  the  monks  in  St  Knud's  cloister  drew  down  upon  hirr  a 
fierce  attack  from  the  Puritan  clergyman  of  Odense,  who  ab>..:  1  y 
accused  him  of  being  a  crypto-Catholic.  He  gave  the  furjt.r.il 
oration  over  Christian  III.  in  St  John's  Church  at  Odcr:^  iz 
February  1559,  though  now  very  infirm  and  blind,  and  died  ^t 
the  end  of  the  same  year. 

Sec  Bricka,  Datuk  Biograflsk  Lx.  Art  Sadolin  (Copt^h-z'^, 
X887).  (R.  S.li.) 

8AD0WA  (Czech,  Sddovd),  a  vOlage  of  Bohemia,  AustrLs. 
4  m.  N.W.  of  K5m'ggr2LU.  Pop.  (1900)  183,  exclusively  Czi:h. 
Sadowa,.  with  the  small  adjoining  wood,  was  one  of  the  prircipcJ 
and  most  hotly  contested  Prussian  positions  in  the  dc-\:i-i\t 
battle  now  usudly  called  by  the  name  ofKoniggrStx  (see  SL\ui 
Weeks'  War). 

SAEPINUII  (mod.  Altilia,  near  Scpino),  a  Samnite  to^^s 
9  m.  S.  of  the  modem  Campobasso,  on  the  ancient  road  from 
Beneventum  to  Corfinium.  It  was  captured  by  the  Rc-nr^ 
in  293  B.C.  The  position  of  the  original  town  is  on  the  rocuz*  Ja 
far  above  the  Roman  town,  and  remains  of  its  walb  in  Cyckf  raa 
masonry  still  exist.  The  city  walls  (in  opus  reticidatsim)  of  :h< 
Roman  town  were  erected  by  Tiberius  before  he  became  em^s  :•■■:, 
the  date  (between  2  B.C.  and  a.d.  4)  being  given  by  an  insch.  -  n. 
Within  them  are  remains  of  a  theatre  and  other  bu".  .rs, 
including  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  and  there  still  ct:>'>. 
by  the  gate  leading  to  Bovianum,  an  important  inscription  d 
about  A.D.  x68,  relating  to  the  tratiure  (see  Apuua)  in  Rc-.i 
days,  forbidding  the  natives  to  harm  the  shepherds  who  pa^:>cd 
along  them  (Corp.  inscr.  Lot.  ix.  2438). 

SeeL.  Fulvio  in  Nol.  degli  scow.  (1878),  374. 

SAETERSDAL,  a  district  in  the  south  of  Norway,  comprilrg 
the  valleys  of  the  Otter  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  river 
rises  in  the  fjelds  above  the  Bukken  Fjord,  and  flows  sou:h  to 
Christiansund.  The  natives  preserve  old  customs  an-l  i-i 
individual  costume.  A  railway  follows  the  valley  to  B>^!.r'ii 
Fjord  (48  m.),  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  fostering  th«  l^.J 
agricultural  and  timber  trade,  and  a  driving  road  continues  :o 
Viken  i  Valle  from  which  bridie-paths  lead  to  Daien  in  Tvic- 
marken,  and  over  the  Endcn  and  Malen  fjelds  to  Lake  Sul : J 
on  the  Bratlandsdal  route. 

SAFBD  KOH  ("  white  mountain  ")•  hi  many  respects  the  nr  '^ 
remarkable  range  of  mountains  on  the  north-west  front  er  01 
India,  extending  like  a  14,000  ft.  wall,  straight  and  ri^  d. 
towering  above  all  surrounding  hills,  from  the  mass  of  n:o.;:3- 
tains  which  overlook  Kabul  on  the  south-east  to  the  fronri<.rs 
of  India,  and  preserving  a  strike  which — ^being  more  or  t  ^ 
perpendicular  to  the  border  line — ^is  in  strange  contrast  lo  \he 
usual  conformation  of  frontier  ridge  and  valley.  The  hi;:h(-: 
peak,  Sikaram,  is  15,620  ft.  above  sea-levcl,  and  yet  it  is  rci  a 
conspicuous  point  on  this  unusually  strai^t -backed  rar^e. 
Geographically  the  Safed  Koh  is  not  an  isolated  range,  for  i  Ki  rt 
is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  water  divide  whkh'  conccL^  ix 
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du  Kuih  cxcrpl 


mlh  tlw  great  Shandur  oSshoot  ot 

lb«  nanow  Uoufb  d(  the  Kabul  tivcr,  wbich  cult  a  dHp  ntcnray 
■ciou  where  ii  nukes  Ita  way  Ironi  Daklu  into  tbe  Peshawar 
plains.  Smtegically  it  i*  an  imponanl  topographical  feaiute, 
for  j(  divides  tbe  basin  of  the  Kabul  river  and  the  Khyber  route 
fiom  the  valley  ol  Kmram,  leaving  no  practicable  pass  across 
its  nigged  crest  to  connect  tbe  [wo.  Its  western  slopes,  wbere 
it  abuts  on  the  moimiain  masses  which  doniinate  the  Kabul 

scding  Ihcm,  and  bold  craggy  ridges^  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  northern  spurs  which  reach  downward  through  tbe 
Shinwari   country   lowanis   GandamaL  and  Jalalabad.    Here 

the  Peshawar  plains  the  Saled  Koh  throws  oB  long  spurs  east- 
ward, and  amongst  the  foothills  of  these  eastern  spurs  the 
Afridi  Tirah  long  remained  hidden  from  European  eyes. 

SAFES,  STRONG-ROOMS  AND  VAULTS.  Tbe  term  "  sale." 
whilst  really  including  any  receptacle  for  the  secure  custody  of 
valuables  provided  wiEb  a  lock  or  other  device  [ntended 


I  aulbori 


onfined 


the  case  of  Eafe.dcposits  "vaults,"  and  when  constructr 
hinged  lids,  as  distinct  from  doors,  under  the  terms  "  casi 
"  deed-boi "  and  "coHer."    The  term  "  cofler  "  is  probi 

Although  it  is  practically  certain  thai  boies  provided  wil 
or  coffers  must  have  loUowed  closely  on  the  development  ( 
((.».)  and  been  k.  use  in  ancient  Egypt,  yet  no  eiamplcs 
to  us  of  earlier  date  than  the  middle  ages.  The  earliest  ei 
eaiant  were  constructed  of  hard  wood  banded  with  ban 
iron,  and  subsequent  development  took  place 


roductloti  of 

boics  entirely  of  iron.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  iron  box 
was  developed  to  a  very  high  standard  of  artistic  beauty  and 

specimens  of  these  coffers  supposed  to  be  of  I;Ih<enlury  work- 
manship are  preserved  in  the  museuni  at  Marlboro'igh  House. 

Great  Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the  iQlh  century,  but  tbe  use 
of  wrought  iron  was  probably  confined  to  L.ondon  until  iSio, 
or  thereabouts,  when  tbe  trade  spread  to  Wolverhampton. 

fireproof,  for  though  a  patent  for  fireprooling  had  been  taken  out 
in  iSoi  by  Richard  Scott,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used. 
In  iS)4,  however,  a  patent  was  oblaincd  by  William  Marr  for 
the  application  of  non-conducting  linings,  followed  about  four 
years  later  by  a  similar  patent  in  tbe  name  of  Charles  Chubb. 
The  foundation,  however,  of  the  modem  aafe  industry  was  laid 
by  Thomas  Milnct,  originally  a  linsmitb  of  Sheffield,  who  after 
a  few  yeara'  business  in  Manchester  established,  in  iSjo,  works 
at  Liverpool  for  the  manufacture  of  linplate  and  sheet  iron  boxes 
and  who  later  made  pfale  iron  chests  or  coffers  and,  probably 
the earliest,safesabouItbeyear  1846.    Tohi    '    ' 


t  to  the 


tw  permeated  with  moislui 


4)thea 


re  present  in  it,  either  ii 
hf  bquLd  contained  in  lubes  which  burst  or  otherwise 
discbarge  their  contents  when  subjected  to  heat,  or  mixed  with  it 
ai  water  of  crystalliialion  in  combination  with  an  inorganic  sill. 
The  patent  be  obtained  in  1840  contains  the  following  claim: 
"  Constructing,  forming,  or  manufacturing  boxes,  safes,  or  other 

enclosing  one,  two,  or  more  inner  ca.>(es,  with  spaces  or  chambers 


belwe 


ling  an  absorbent 


II  poroua  wood,  dust  of  wood,  dust  ol  bone*,  or  nmilar 


filled  with  an  al 


are  dblribuled  vesieti,  pipe*  ot  tubes 
solution  or  any  other  liquid  or  matter 
listute,  the  lubes  or  vessels  bursting  or 


rnts."    In  1S4],  Edward  Tii 


cases  or  bones  and  their 
I,  Edward  Tann,  Jnar.,  and 

t  patent  they  give  preference 


John  Tann  to 

to  alum  in  com  _ .        ,     . 

for  alum  may  be  substituted  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  ol 

pcarlash,  or  any  of  the  known  alkalis."  Milner  conudered  Ibii 
an  iofringement  ol  hb  patent  of  1S40,  and  in  an  action  befon 
Lord  Campbell  and  a  special  jury  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  on  th( 
3rd  ol  June  iBji,  a  verdict  was  »yen  uphold! 


otlh 

wrougfat- 

ronsaf 

asdisti 

set  from  the 

oScr,  th 

practice 

badd 

securing  the  doc 

rbyanumbe 

of  bolt 

by  a 

handte  an 

faster 

mglbe™ 

in  the  locked  posili 

n  by  the 

ock 

roper,  in 

rder  th 

at  a  small  key  might 

bo  used 

(Charles 

Chubb's  patent. 

8as). 

Concurrently 

withth 

eincreas. 

ot  strength 

n  safes  and  prob- 

ably 

nib  tbe  in 

creased 

rvedin 

sales,  the 

skin 

ftheprofei 

luonal 

hiefhad 

also  incressed 

andth 

me  years  u 

mil  the 

ComhiU 

burglary  of 

86s  call 

d  general 

ion  to  the 

□uesti 

n.    In  I 

S60  a  patent 

wastak 

n  out  by 

Samuel  Chalwood  for 

struct^  of  a 

ind  inner 

body 

with  the  i. 

tcrven 

ng^ 

filled  with  f 

rro-man 

ganeseor 

(fig.  1).    Tlie  driUing  of  conical  holes  in  the  Inner  surface  of  lbs 

materials  al  present  known  quite  inoperative^  as  Ihc  drill,  even 
it  it  could  be  made  sufGdentty  hard  to  pierce  the  speigclciscn, 
would  on  meeting  it  be  bedded  In  (he  soft  steel  and  unable  to 
tree  itself.  The  construction  ot  such  a  safe  was  an  expensive 
matter,  and  it  was  not  till  afler  the  robbery  above  referred  to 
that  be  WIS  enabled  to  sell  a  single  example;  it  is.  however,  itID 
in  demand  for  the  preseivalian  ot  dianwnds,  as  probably  the  only 
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mbululdy  driIl-pmo[  icctpudc.    TUs  pueat  is  notcwonliy  u 

bcini  the  only  one  conncctnl  vilb  the  lock  ud  ufe  induitry 

which  hu  been  cKtended  by  the  privy  council. 

It  is  about  Ihiaperiod  (1S60-1S70],  perhaps  the  molt  imporluit 

:  hiitoiy  o(  saies,  Ihit  the  opening  ol  laiei  by  wedgej 


In  tbe  oriy  dayi  of  the  ufe  InduUry  in  America  the  a 

protccttoD  f  roED  fire  vai  coacrmed  were  entirely  difierent 

abtauung  in  Great  BnUin.    TIk  limber  coi 

iployed  10  Amencao  building!  nndercd  Grei  much  nKrir  fienx, 

tune  oI  very  short  duialwD  ool  more  tllu  u 


Is,  although 

itlle  if  any 

resistance  lo  lire  and  thieves  than  those  0 

.860-.870, 

iSSS  the  "solid  "safe  was  introduced.    In 

liis  the  lop. 

and  Iv™  sidts  of  Ihe  sale,  logelher  will 

the  flanges 

lack  only  or  at  bolb  back  and  fronl,  are  bent 

■om.  single 

late  (fig.  3)-    This  construction,  with  solid 

quencc  of   the  gn:ai 

in  the  quality  o(  ilerl  plates;  the  credit  oi  its  inv< 
formed  the  subjpcl  0!  litigation,  which,  however,  was  not  e 
to  an  issue.  The  abolition  of  comer  foinis,  which  up  to 
■had  been  made  hy  dovetailing  and  by  the  use  of  angle 
had  been  previously  altempled  by  wcVding,  but  the  piocc! 
timadfiBed  a  coinmcicially  iiDprtctiubte. 


thai,  with  tbe  single  eiccption  of  tbe  Coiliss  sale,  all  the  sils 

which  came  under  their  Botice— and  ibese  comprised  iD  ibe 

besl-known  American  makes— could  be  opened  1^  burglars  bj 

'  Klporl  ef  Sfiaia  ComrniJliM  of  ExfrHl  tl  It  Uanl  cfi^pnHa 
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drilliiig,  b]F  the  DM  of  oplaivei,  ind  by  the  (ue  of  wcdget  uid 
simikr weU-kDawii loob.  ThisCoiIi»»«fecon»i>Uol««phericil 
shell  of  cut  inm  several  inchd  Ibick  mi  wiih  iu  eitcnoc 
hardeocd  by  "  chilling."  It  is  titled  with  >  ground  in  dooc  totil 
ricaliy  with  the  iheQ  uul  mtenMlly    The  iphencal 


unalland 


crthe 


i    tlie    body    frame    of    suffideQt 
:reng(h,  tQ  renuin  uninjured  by  a  ,«i 
III    Inira    tbe    highest    position    laf 
hich  the  sale  miy  be  placed  lo  the  ( 


highest  part  of  the 


it  may  be  subjec'ed 
icolafite.    Theu 


burgtir-pnwf  safes 
body   and   door   i 

large  hole  to  «t 


mnld  be  nude  and  attached  to  a  mtsoniy  or  brfck  room.  Tie 
neil  step  would  be  tbe  discovery  that  the  walls  of  such  a  room 
oBered  little  protection  against  even  unskilled  violence,  and  the 
hmng  of  the  room  wiih  metal  would  immediately  foUaw;  tbe 
door  frame,  u  a  matlei  ol  course,  bong  attached  to  the  plating. 
"  '  ""  "  '  1  common  use  to-day  by 


:    ol    I 


bolts   1 


e  door  must  b 
action  of  wedges  or  forcing  screws; 
the  vital  pant  of  Ihe  lock  and  boll- 
work  muu  be  fuitber  piolected  so 
that  it  is  impossible  lo  attack  Ihem 
by  drilling,  and  Ibis  prolFCIIon  must 
not  be  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  tbe 


«  capable  of  hi 


isell  m 


uiisScd  there  b  little  fear  IhaC 
)iy.aceiy[ene  blowjripe,  Ihc  elec- 
arc  or  the  use  ol  the  higher  el- 
ves can  be  made  effective.    The 


use  of  high  explosives  has  becom 
attack  by  burglars  in  Creal  Britai 
b«n  of  the  best  quality,  ol  lolic 

,    SIreni-rtoixi  mid  Vauils,—lt  a 


;olsl 


y  be  employed  by  the  burglar  and  I 

le  may  have  at  his  disposal.    Tbe  i 

lecome  a  more  frequent  method  ol  i 

k  has  been  rendered  ineffective. 

Lo  imagine  that  the  i 


wooden  doors  secured  by  locks  were  in  use  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  i 
that  the  development  of  strung-room  doors  attached  to  ma! 
rooms  lollowed  that  of  the  old  coffers  very  closely.  No  ■ 
date  can  be  obtained  ii  to  the  lulroduclion  ol  wbal  we  ma; 
modem  strong-rooms,  but  it  [s  only  teasonable  la  suppose 
where  larger  quantities  ol  valuables  bad  to  be  preserved  ll 
lafc  would  conveniently  bold,  a  lafe-door  ol  larger  dimeuions 


ikl  uid  other  Institutions;  and,  as  witb  safe*,  10  nilh  stiong- 

Ifaickness  and  Ihe  structural  strength  as  well  as  in  tbe  applica- 
I  ol  superior  locking  devices  (see  Lods). 
Ilia  increase  of  structural  strength  has  been  carried  along 
lewhat  different  lines  by  different  makers  in  Great  Britain 
t  along  still  more  diverse  lines  in  America.  Masonry  or  brick- 
"     "  w  rarely  relied  on  for  the  j 


lelali  imbedded  therein  i 
eel  plates  and  also  bedded : 


rdbyol 


in  concrete  are  very  largely  employed. 

illerly  ol  manganese  and  other  special 
eels  are  also  in  common  use.    Various  forms  of  strong-room 
alls  are  illustrated  in  Gg.  6. 
Unitlly  a  strong-room  is  provided  with  ak  Dpen-woik  pie  ot 
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it 


grille"  as  well  as  a  door,  so  that  the  contents  may  be  protected 
by  the  gate  during  business  hours  without  preventing  the  free 
access  of  air;  they  are  usually  also  fitted  for  convenient  sub- 
division. Safe  deposit  vaults  do  not  differ  in  any  way  from 
strong-rooms,  except  that  they  are  fitted  up  with  small  sates  or 
inUgers  provided  with  special  locks,  so  that  the  renter  can  gain 
access  to  his  own  integer  only,  and  this  only  with  the  assistance 

of  a  custodian. 

Miiny  electrical  devices  have  been  introduced,  having  for  their 
object  the  giving  of  an  alarm  when  strong-rooms  or  safes  are  im- 
properly  approached  or  tampered  with.  Most  of  these  devices  were 
Guite  useless,  as  they  could  at  once  be  rendered  inoperative;  but 
tnough  others  displayed  greater  ingenuity,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  they  are  of  anv  real  utility,  and  they  have  not  remained  in 
common  usie.  Where  tne  value  known  to  be  contained  in  a  strong- 
room is  sufficiently  great,  an  attack  by  tunnelling  must  be  specially 
guarded  against,  and  as  in  this  form  otattack  the  time  which  may  be 
devoted  to  preparing  for  the  actual  breaking  through  is  practically 
unlimited,  the  use  of  some  device  which  will  give  warning  of  any 
such  attack  before  the  floor  of  the  strong-room  itself  is  reacned  is  of 
very  great  importance.  Probably  the  best  of  such  devices,  and  one 
which  is  in  practical  use,  consists  of  a  network  of  small  pipes,  laid 
in  concrete  t>eiow  the  floor,  and  filled  with  glycerin  or  other  liquid. 
To  this  network  a  mercury  manometer  is  connected.  If  any  breach 
is  made  in  the  pipe  system,  a  leakage  takes  place,  causing  an 
alteration  in  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  «nanometer,  which 
may,  if  desired,  be  arraneed  to  ring  a  bell.  The  manometer  should 
in  any  case  be  observed  regularly  on  the  opening  of  the  strong- 
room.  (A.  B.  Ch.) 

SAFETT-LAHP,  a  form  of  lamp,  used  especially  in  mines, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  it  wUl  bum  without  igniting  a  gaseous 
explosive  mixture  l>y  which  it  is  surrounded.  To  effect  this  end, 
the  flame  is  encircled  with  a  protecting  metal  case  which  is 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes.  Through  these  air  for 
feeding  the  flame  can  enter  freely  and  the  products  of  combustion 
escape;  but  the  flame  or  gases  cannot  pass  out  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  to  cause  the  ignition  of  the  explosive  mixture 
outside,  because  on  arriving  at  the  perforations  they  give  up 
much,  of  their  heat  to  the  large  metallic  surface  they  encounter, 
by  which  it  is  conducted  away.  In  1816  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
discovefed  the  suitability  of  wire  gauze  as  the  material  of  the 
metal  case,  when  the  substance  of  the  wire  was  rightly  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  aperture.  The  standard  adopted  as 
the  limit  for  safety  at  that  time  was  a  gauze  of  28  iron  wires  to 
the  linear  inch,  having  7S4  apertures  per  square  inch,  but  in 
some  lamps  the  apertures  are  occasionally  made  still  smaller. 

The  common  safety  or  Davy  lamp  consists  of  a  small  cylindrical 
oil  lamp,  covered  with  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze  about  o  in.  long 
and  I  i  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  flat  gauze  top.  The  upper  part  of  the 
gauze  is  doubled  to  prevent  it  from  being  worn  into  holes  by  the 
products  of  combustion,  and  the  air  for  feeding  the  flame  enters 
round  the  wick.  The  gauze  is  mounted  in  a  cage,  consisting  of  three 
upright  wires,  screwccf  into  a  flat  brass  ring  at  each  end.  A  handle 
is  attached  to  the  upper  ring,  while  the  lower  one  screws  on  to  a 
collar  on  the  oil-vessel  of  the  lamp.  When  the  two  parts  are  screwed 
together  the  lamp  is  locked  by  a  bolt  passing  through  both  parts, 
which  is  screwed  down  flush  with  or  below  the  surface  of  the  outer 
ring,  so  that  the  gauze  cannot  be  removed  without  the  use  of  a  key. 

In  Stephenson^  safety-lamp,  generally  known  as  the  "  Geordie  " 
from  its  inventor  Georse  Stephenson,  the  light  is  covered  by  a  glass 
chimney,  surrounded  by  an  outer  casing  and  top  of  wire  gauze. 
The  feed  air  is  admitted  through  numerous  small  holes  in  a  copper 
ring  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  wick.  This  is  one  of  the  safest 
forms  of  lamp,  but  reauircs  considerable  care  in  use,  especially  in 
keeping  the  small  feca  holes  clear  from  dust  and  oil;  the  ^lass 
protects  the  gauze  from  becoming  overheated,  and  when  the  air  is 
dangerously  charged  with  gas  the  light  is  extinguished. 

In  the  lamp  invented  by  Dr  W.  Reid  Clanny  (i 776-1 850)  about 
the  same  time  as  those  ot  Davy  and  Stephenson,  a  glass  cylinder 
is  substituted  for  the  lower  portion  of  the  wire  gauze.  The  air  for 
supplying  the  flame,  entering  at  the  bottom  of  the  gauze  and  passing 
down  the  inner  side  of  the  glass,  protects  the  latter  to  some  extent 
from  becoming  overheated,  but  a  large  amount  of  light  is  lost  by 
absorption  in  the  glass,  so  that  there  is  no  great  advantage  over  the 
ordinaiy  Davy  lamp  to  compensate  for  the  extra  weight  and  cost, 
especiauy  as  the  safety  property  of  the  lamp  depends  upon  the  glass 
cylinder,  which  may  be  readily  broken  when  subjected  to  the 
ordinary  accidents  of  working.  A  more  perfect  form^  of  lamp  of 
the  same  character  is  that  of  Mueseler,  which  is  extensively  useid  in 
Belgium.  It  differs  from  Clanny 's  lamp  by  the  addition  of  a  conical 
chimney  above  the  flame,  which  produces  a  rapid  draught,  and 
consequentiv  a  more  perfect  cooling  of  the  glass  cylinder  by  the 

downflow  of  fwd  air  iqv  iU^  ^m^ 


The  safety  of  the  Davy  lamp  is  endangered  by  cxpoaure  to  a 
current  of  gas  moving  at  more  than  6  ft.  a  second,  as  the  flanK  is 
then  liable  to  be  forced  through  the  gauze,  and  the  CUnny  and 
Stephenson  lamps  are  not  safe  in  currents  exceeding  8  and  10  it. 
respectively.  These  early  forms  have  therefore  been  improvrd 
ana  modined  to  meet  the  reauirements  of  safety  in  air-currects 
travelling  at  a  high  velocity,  fn  the  Hepplewhite-Gray  lamp  iheve 
is  a  conical  glass  surrounding  the  light,  with  a  gauze  cnimDe>-,  pro- 
tected by  an  outer  metal  cylinder;  the  air  supply  to  the  flkme  is 
carried  downwards  through  three  tubes  forming  the  standards  of 
the  cage.  This  lamp,  in  addition  to  giving  a  good  light  overhead 
owing  to  the  shape  of  the  glass,  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  gas.  and 
therefore  valuable  in  testing  for  fire-damp.  Other  appfo\-ed  tairps 
are  the  Deflector  and  those  of  Marsaut  and  Mueseler  when  speciiiiy 
bonneted  to  resist  extra  high-speed  currents.  The  illuminant  now 
generally  used  in  Great  Britain  is  a  mixture  of  rape  oil  with  ha!:  :-.9 
volume  or  more  of  petroleum,  which  is  more  suitable  than  veg^tr't^k 
or  animal  oil  alone.  In  Germany,  and  also  in  America,  Wolfs  Ian  p, 
burning  benzoline  or  petroleum  spirit  upon  an  asbestos  wkk.  is 
very  popular  as  giving  a  much  better  lieht  than  oiL  Special  care  i%, 
however,  required  in  filling,  so  that  no  free  liquid  may  oe  left  in  the 
holder;  the  spirit  must  be  entirely  absorbed  hy  a  fiuingof  sp.^n^«. 
and  any  Superfluous  quantity  poured  off.  PortaUe  electric  Ump^ 
supplied  by  accumulators  or  dry  batteries,  have  been  introduced 
into  coal- mines;  but  owing  to  the  weight  and  cost  their  use  is  as  >et 
very  restricted. 

The  ordinary  safety-lamp  affords  indications  of  the  presence. of 
fire-damp  (marsh  ^as)  in  the  air  of  a  mine.  When  the  antcunt 
exceeds  2  or  2\  %,  it  may  be  detected  by  reducing  the  flame  till  it  is 
practically  non-luminous,  when  a  pale  blue  flame  or  luminous  cjp 
will  be  seen  above  the  ordinaiy  flame.    This  varies  in  stxe  with  the 

Sercentage  of  fire-damp,  until  when  there  is  about  10%  the  U\x 
ame  fills  the  whole  interior  of  the  gauze  cylinder.  If  the  lamp  is 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  such  a  fiery  atmosphere,  it  txct'rnes 
dangerous,  because  the  gauze,  becoming  heated  to  redness,  rr^y 
fire  the  external  gas.  For  detecting  the  presence  of  fire-damp  in 
amounts  1ms  than  2t  %,  special  lamps  with  non-luminous  flames 
are  adopted.  In  Pieler's  lamp,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  Dav\-  form, 
alcohol  u  burned  on  a  silk  wick,  and  a  screen  is  provided  so  that  the 
flame  can  be  hidden.  When  exposed  in  air  containing  |  %  a  cap 
of  1 1  in.  is  formed,  which  increases  to  2  in.  with  |  %,  ami  with  i  \  - « 
the  lamp  is  filled  with  a  deep  blue  glow.  Another  and  more  useiul 
method  is  that  of  Dr  F.  Clowes,  who  uses  a  hydrogen  flame  0-4  in. 
lone,  obtained  by  attaching  a  cylinder  containing  com|xr%i«^ 
hydrogen  to  an  ordinary  safety-lamp.  When  used  for  gas  testing 
the  hydrogen  is  turned  into  the  oil  name,  which  is  for  the  time  ex- 
tinguishecC  and  relighted  when  the  observation  is  fiptsbed.  So 
small  a  proportion  as  O'l  %  of  gas  can  be  detected  by  this  methc^d. 
The  locking  of  safety-lamps,  so  as  to  render  them  incapable  of 
being  opened  oy  the  miners  when  at  work,  is  a  point  that  h^  gi^'ca 
play  to  a  large  amount  of  ingenuity.  One  of  the  most  favourite 
devices  is  a  combination  of  the  wick-holder  with  the  locking  bcJt. 
so  that  the  latter  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  lowering  the  «Sck 
and  extinguishing  the  flame.  Another  method  consists  in  the  use 
of  a  lead  nvet,  uniting  the  two  parts  of  the  lamp,  impressed  with  a 
seal,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  defacing  the  device.  All 
this  dass  of  contrivances  have  the  defect  of  only  being  efficacious 
when  the  miners  are  not  provided  with  matches  or  other  means  of 
obtaining  a  lieht.  A  more  physically  perfect  method  is  that  adopted 
by  Bidder,  wnere  the  locking  boh  is  magnetized  and  held  in  place 
by  a  force  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  application  of  a  battery 
of  heavy  and  powerful  steel  magnets.  These  are  kept  in  the  lamp 
cabin  at  the  pit  bottom,  where  the  lamps  are  cleaned  and  aerwcd  out 
lighted  to  the  miners  at  the  commencement  of  the  shift,  and  are 
collected  before  they  return  to  the  surface.  (H.  B.) 

(AFPARIDSt'a  Persian  dynasty  o(  the  9th  century,  founded 
by  YaVub  (Yaqub)  b.  Lailh  b.  Saffir  ("  coppersmith  ")  about 
866,  who,  originally  a  leader  of  bandits  and  outlaws,  became 
governor  of  Sejistan.  He  soon  added  to  his  province  Herat, 
Fars,  Balkh  and  Tokharistan,  overthrew  the  Tahirids  in  Kborasaji, 
and,  nominally  still  dependent  on  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  estab- 
lished a  dynasty  in  Sejistan  (see  Caliphate,  section  C,  Abbcstds, 
S  xo,  and  Persu:  History,  section  B).  Soon  after  900  the 
dynasty  became  subordinate  to  the  SimSnids  iq.v.)  and  few  of 
its  rulers  had  any  real  authority.  Under  the  last  of  the  dynasty, 
Taj  ud-dih  Binaltagin  (1225-1229),  a  usurper  of  the  rojral  family 
of  the  Khwarizm  shahs,  the  country  was  captured  by  the  Mongols. 

See  S.  Lane  Poole.  Makomnudan  UynasUes  (1894).  p.  129;  Stoc k\  15. 
Manuel  d'hisloire  (Leiden.  1888),  voL  i.  p.  137:  on  the  later  ^iffinds, 
U.  Sauvaire.  in  the  Numismatic  CkronicU  (1881). 

SAFFI,  or  Asri,  a  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco,  in 
32»2o'N.9*i2'W.,io6  m.W.N.W.of  Marrikesh.  (Pop.  about 
15,000.)  Although  the  principal  wool  and  grain  port  ol  central 
Morocco,  the  anchorage  is  an  open  roadste&d  and  communka- 
Uod  wi^  ihe  ^pre  i»  at  lipids  <Pkult-    The  old  pahoe  with 
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bcuitifaUjr  dcamtcd  ceuiu  id  tiii  npiic,  buat  by  Hobammtd 
XVII.,  i]  ■,pnmiiicnt  object  ibove  Lhc  town,  ud  there  ue 
ouy  uitcrMling  buildiogl  ind  ruini. 

SAFFLOWER  (ultioutdy  fiom  tbe' Arabic  la/rs;  yeUow)  cr 
BtsiAKD  SunoN  {Carlhanna  lincleriai),  ■  plut  oi  the  natural 
order  compoaitaei  Il9  flowcn  Ions  the  baus  of  the  Mfflawtr 
dye  of  comtnerce.  The  pUnl  ii  i  nitive  oI  the  Ettt  India,  but 
is  cultivated  in  Egypt  ud  to  »ine  extent  in  Hutbern  Europe. 
To  obtain  the  dyeing  priadplc— carlhamin,  CmHuOi— the 
flowers  are  firat  washed  to  Iiee  them  from  a  loluble  yellow 
colouring  maitei  lh(y  contain;  they  »re  then  dried  and  powdered, 
and  digested  in  an  alkaline  lolulion  in  which  pieces  of  clean  white 
cotton  are  immersed.    The  alkaline  mlulion  having  been  neutial- 

as  a  dark  red  powder.  It  forms  a  brilliant  but  fugitive  scarlet 
dye  for  silk,  but  is  principally  used  for  preparing  toilet  rotige, 

SAFFRON  (Aiab-u'/ordii).*  product  lOBoufticlured  from  the 
dried  stigmii  ud  part  of  the  style  ot  the  laSron  crocus,  ■ 
cultivated  form  of  Creau  Mfitiu;  wme  ol  the  wild  forms<vu. 
Tkeaata,  Cartarigitianui)  are  also  employed  lor  the  manu- 
facture. The  purple  flower,-  which  blotMAs'  late  in-autumn, 
is  very  ^milar  to  that  of  the 'common  spring  crocus,  and 
the  stigmas,  which  are  protruded  from  the  perianth,  are 
of  a  characteristic  orange-red  colour.  The  fruit  i>  rarely 
formed.  The  Egyptians,  though  acquainted  with  the  bastard 
lafflower,  do  not  seem  to  have  possessed  satlmti;  but  it  is 
named  in  Canticle*  iv.  14  among  other  sweet -smelling  herbs. 
It  is  also  repeal^y  mentioned  (ipim)  by  Homer,  Ili[q»crates 
and  other  Creek  writers;  >4>d  the  word  "  crocodile  "  was  long 
supposed  to  bave  been  derived  from  ifitm  and  txXii,  whence 
we  bave  such  stories  as  that  "  the  crocodile's  teara  are 
uever  true  save  when  -he  is  forced  where  saflron  groweth  " 
(Fuller's  Wirrllna).  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Persia  and 
Kashmir,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  China 
by  the  Mongol  Invasion.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  materia 
medici  iP<iH  UBtu,  1551-1578).  The  chief  scat  of  cultivation 
in  early  times,  however,  was  Ibe  town  of  Corycus  (modem 
Koighoz)  in  Cilicia,  and  from  thil  central  point  of  distribution 
il  may  not  improbably  have  spread  eaat  and  west.  According  to 
Hehn,  the  town  derived  its  name  (nm  the  crocus;  Reymood,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  more  probability,  holds  that  the  name  of  tbe 
drug  arose  from  that  of  the  town.  It  was  cultivated  by  the 
Arabs  in  Spain  about  961,  and  is  mentioned  in  an  English  leech- 
book  ol  the  10th  century,  but  seems  to  have  disappeared  from 
wcsleni  Europe  till  reintroduced  by  the  crusaden.  According 
to  Hakluyl,  it  was  brought  into  England  from  Tripoli  by  a 
pilgrim,  who  hid  a  stolen  corm  in  the  hollow  of  his  sUB.  It  was 
especially  cultivated  near  Hinton  in  Cambridgeshire  and  in 
Essex  at  Saflron  Walden,  its  cullivaton  being  called  "  crikers." 

Saffron  was  used  as  an  ingredient  th  many  of  the  complicated 
medicines  ol  early  time*.  That  it  was  very  largely  used  in 
cookery  is  evidenced  by  many  writers;  thul  Lautenbeigius 
{Apparatia  tlanlanm,  1651)  make*  the  btge  assertion  "In 
It  familiari  via  uUus  est  telluris  habitatus  anguli 


was  to  colour  pastry  and  confectionery,  and  it  is  stfll  nsco  lor 
Ibis  purpose  in  aome  parts  of  the  country  (notably  Cornwall).  ' 
One  giain  of  taSron  rubbed  to  powder  with  lugar  and  a  Utile  wilei 
impam  a  dlttinctly  yellow  tint  to  ten  gallona  dI  water.  This 
colourine  po*or  a  due  to  the  presence  ol  polychlorite.  a  substance 

obtained  by  treatLng  uifion  with  ether,  and  alterwardi  eihauating 

r  '■  ".    ■■:o,.-?r.,r  n  ■-  ■r.oi-c.HaOfc 


an  '  !■  'I  .  _[^  ,.l-.i.L'-ij  J.I  u^i^^-     J  '■-  1;  -.^  .T*  are  gathered  at 

ih  ..  i,,i(.)ciobcf,iiiilii;«ii\yinuminB.jjfri.lii-nihe¥arebepnning 
to  ,:,..  „  alter  the  nitht.    The  ttignui  and  s  ra"  ™ JJj  •*!''*  •" 

of  ^  III.  r  Eja  depth  of  >  or  3  in.;  over  thi^  a  cloih  is  laid,  and  neitt  a 
ba.if.l  Lsi[[i  a  heavy  weight-    A  strong  hrai  l«  ap]Hied  lor  about  two 

every  hour  ID  that  every  part  ia  thonnighty  dried.  Thh  a  known 
ai  calx  sat'tm  (o  dhtinguiih  k  Irem  iay  tiffrm,  which  conaist) 
merely  of  the  dried  stigmas. 

Tbe  diug  has  oaiinally  always  been  liable  to  greal  adulteniion 
In  spile  ol  penalties,  the  leveniy  of  which  Hin»is  the  Hirviving 
IradTlion  oT  it)  ucted  character.     Thus  in   t^rembcrg  a  regular 

ufTron.  whii^'^  anDtl^"^!un  'th^"^^'i»^nvi^ild'Tihe 

SAFFRON  WALDBN,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borou^ 
in  the  SiHrnn  Walden  parliamentary  diviuon  ol  Essei,  England, 
beautiluUy  uluated  near  the  Cam  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
hills,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  nk  m.  N.N.E. 
from  London.  Pop,  (1901)  sJ^-  It  has  a  somewhat  andent 
appearance  and  possesses  a  spadous  market-place.  Of  tbe  old 
castle,  dating  probably  from  the  nth  <entury,  but  In  put 
protected  by  much  earlier  earthworks,  the  keep  and  a  few  other 
■ries  of  curious  circular 


iroploy  il  largely,  a 


I   ina 


i  cibis," 


The 


baths.    Tbe  at 


me  were  sprinkled  with  saSron  when 

It  was,  however,  mainly  used  as  a  dye.  It  was  a  toys]  colour 
in  early  G  reek  t  imn,  though  afterwards,  perhaps  from  its  abundant 
use  in  tbe  baths  and  as  a  seemed  salve,  it  was  especially 
appropriated  by  the  faetairae.  In  andent  Ireland  a  king's 
mantle  wasdyed  with saBnn,  and  even  down  to  the  i;th  century 
the  "leIn-crotch,"'or  saffion-dyed  shirt,  was  worn  by  persons 
ot  rank  in  the  Hebrides.    In  medieval  illumination  it  furnished, 

(litute  for  gold.    The  sacred  spot  on  the  forehead  of  a  Hindu 
pundit  la  also  panly  ctHsposed  of  It.    Its  maia  use  io  England 


purpose.    Tbe  1 


grammar  sc 


!  chalk,  cs 


with  g< 


vest  and  south  of  the  town  ate  of 
1  large  Saxon  burial-ground  here. 
Virgin,  a  beautiful  specimen  ol  Ibe 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  but 
itored,  contains  the  tomb  of  Lord 


eological 


The  t 


■n  po»- 


colleclioni,  a  literaiy 
benevohMil  institutions  include  the  hospital  and  the  Edward 
Vl.  almshouses.  There  is  a  British  and  Foreign  School  Society's 
(raining  college  for  mistresses.  In  tbe  neighbourhood  is  tbe  fine 
mansion  of  Audley  End.  buUt  by  Thomas,  ist  earl  of  SuSolk, 
in  160J  on  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  converted  in  iigo  from  a 
Benedictine  priory  founded  by  Ceofltey  de  Mandeville  in  itjS. 
Brewing,  malting  aDd  iron.founding  are  carried  on.  Ihe 
borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  11  councfllora. 
Area,  j  so  J  acres, 

SaSlon  Walden  (ICoIedsiM)  was  almost  certainly  tdtliAed  by 
tbe  Britons,  and  probably  by  some  earlier  nee.  The  town 
■  if  the  Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was 


T  Henry 


It  was  dissolved  ui 

four  asusUots,  all  elective,  who,  with  the  commonalty-  formed 
Ibo  corporation.  In  1694  WiUiam  and  Mary  made  Walden  a 
free  borou^,  with  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  i?  town  coundllois. 
The  corporation  became  a  local  board  of  health  under  the  act 
of  iSjg,  and  a  municipal  borough  in  1S75.  The  culture  ol 
saRroD  was  tbe  moat  characteristic  industry  at  Walden  from  the 
reign  id  Edward  III.  until  its  gradual  eniaction  about  i)6S> 
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SAFRANINE— &fGA 


SAFRANINBt  in  diemlstiy,  the  Aionium  compounds  of 
symmetrical  diamino-phenasine  and  containing  the  ring  system 
annexed  >" 


They  are  obtained  by  the  joint  oxidation  of  one  molecule  of 
a  paradiamine  with  two  molecules  of  a  primary  amine;  by 
the  condensation  of  paia-aminoazo  compounds  with  primary 
amines  (O.  Witt,  Ber'.f  1877,  xo,  p.  874),  and  by  the  action 
of  para-nitrosodialkylanilines  with  secondary  bases  such  as 
diphenylmetaphenylenediamine.  They  are  crystalline  solids 
showing  a  characteristic  green  metallic  lustre;  they  are  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  dye  red  or  violet.  They  are  strong  bases 
and  form  stable  monacid  salts.  Their  alcoholic  solution  shows 
a  yellow-red  fluorescence. 

Phcnosafranine  is  not  very  stable  in  the  free  state;  its  chloride 
forms  green  plates.  It  can  be  readily  dia  sot  tied,  and  toe  diasonium 
salt  when  boiled  with  alcohol  yields  aposaf  ranine  or  benaenc  induline, 
CuHitNi.  F.  Kehrmann  showed  that  aposafranine  could  be  dia- 
zotized  in  the  presence  of  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
diazonium  salt  on  botlinE  with  alcohol  yielded  phenylpheoazonium 
salts.  Aposa(ranone»  CuHuNiO,  is  formed  by  heating  aposafranine 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  These  three  compounds  are 
perhaps  to  be  represented  as  ortho-  or  as  paraquinones  (see  papers 
by  F.  Kehrmann,  O.  Fischer  and  £.  Hepp;  R.  Nietaki  and  others, 
fier.,  1895  ct  wq.).  The  "  safraninc  "  of  commerce  is  a  tolusafranine. 
The  first  aniline  dye-stuff  to  be  prepared  on  a  manufacturing  scale 
was  mauveiru,  CnHuNfCI,  which  was  obtained  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin 
by^  heating  crude  aniline  with  potasrium  bichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid.    It  is  a  N-phcnylsafranine  (see  Inoulines). 

SAGA  (literally  a  story  committed  to  writing),  a  word  derived 
from  Icel.  segja,  to  say.  Tlie  term  is  common  to  most  of  the 
Teutonic  languages,  where  we  find  Eng.  say,  Ger.  sagen,  the 
O.  Eng.  secgan,  Dan.  sige  and  Swed.  segja,  aD  identical  in  meaning. 
A  saga,  therefore,  was  originally  something  reported,  segin 
saga,  a  tale  told,  in  English  a  saw.  But  the  earliest  literature  of 
Scandinavia  goes  back  to  an  age  before  writing  was  invented, 
and  when  the  legends  were  first  put  down  they  were  called 
sagas  because  they  were  things  which  had  been  told  or  repeated 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  early  books  speak  of  sagas  which, 
apparently,  had  never  been  written  down  and  were  in  conse- 
quence lost;  but,  as  soon  as  the  art  of  writing  was  understood, 
the  word  saga  began  for  the  future  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
written  historical  books.  A  volume  made  up  of  such  histories 
was  known  as  a  sdgubdk  or  book  of  sagas.  They  weie  not  rigidly 
historical;  any  story  which  was  written  downj  and  repeated 
accoiding  to  the  literary  formula,  was  called  a  saga.  The  telling 
of  tales  was  a  recognized  form  of  entertainment  at  Icelandic 
hznq\iet5,&r\d'in  Haraldssaga  Har^irdSa  there  are  very  interesting 
details  regarding  these  public  saga-tellings;  the  person  who 
repeated  or  read  the  tale  being  known  as  the  sdgumatSr  or  saga- 
man,  and  being  held  in  high  honour  at  the  feast. 

The  saga  was  properly  a  creation  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  Icelandic  society  was  constituted  in  the  earliest 
medieval  times.  The  aristocratic  Icelander  had  no  diversions, 
except  games  of  strength  and  skill  out  of  doors  and  the  listening 
to  professional  story-tellers  indoors.  As  has  been  often  pointed 
out,  the  saga  is  a  prose  epic,  and  in  its  various  kinds  it  follo^^'s 
strict  laws  of  composition.  The  lesser  epic,  in  its  original  form, 
was  the  biography  of  some  heroic  Icelander  who  had  lived  in 
the  loth  or  nth  century.  It  was  composed  with  great 
regularity,  so  as  to  proceed  tmiformly  from  (he  birth  of  the 
hero  to  his  death,  and  indeed  from  before  the  one  date  until 
after  the  other.  The  style  is  brief,  clear  and  conversational; 
the  hero  was  often  a  distinguished  poet,  and  in  that  case  some 
of  the  best  of  his  verses  are  interwoven  into  the  narrative, 
being  put  in  his  mouth  on  striking  occasions.  Alliteration  takes 
a  great  part  in  the  ornament  of  the  style.  The  skill  with  which 
the  story  is  told,  the  high  romantic  sense  of  honour  and  courage 
which  is  displayed,  the  quick  turns  of  the  dialogue,  the  brilliant 
evolution  of  the  plot,  all  these  give  enduring  charm  to  the  more 
•ucccssfol  and  ample  of  the  sagas,  and  in  the  earlier  examples 


thcseqaalitiesareveiynrely  missing.  It  fa  to  be  irmfmhereJ, 
however,  that  the  saga  was  intended  to  be  listened  to,  not  read, 
by  an  audience  which  was  mainly  interested  in  three  subjects, 
namely  fighting,  litigation  and  pedigree.  It  was  iU^tifflate 
for  the  saga-man,  in  the  preparation  of  his  epic,  to  allow  faimadi 
to  stray  for  any  length  <^  time  from  one  of  those  three  themes; 
since  even  love  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  ciNsode. 

The  period  oif  the  saga-age,  as  it  wu  called,  the  sSg^-dld  or 
epoch  celebrated  in  the  sagas,  is  now  confined  between  the  years 
890  and  X030,  and  opens  with  the  original  colonizaticm  of  Iceland. 
The  deaths  in  lojo  of  two  great  statesmen,  Snorri  and  Skapli 
the  Lawman,  mark  its  dose;  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
before  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  the  actual  age  of  saga- 
oomposition  is  in  full  action;  and  lastly  comes  the  rit-iU,  or 
age  of  writing  when  the  sagas  were  preserved  in  thdr  piesent 
literaiy  form,  the  blossoming  time  of  which  was  the  X3th  century. 
According  to  the  definite  statement  of  the  great  historian, 
Sturla,  the  first  man  who  wrote  down  in  the  Norse  tongue,  in 
Iceland,  "  histories  relating  to  times  andent  and  xnodera,"  was 
Ari  Fr66i  (1067-1 X48),  who  was  therefore  the  earliest  of  the 
saga-writers.  He,  as  we  know,  was  the  author  of  three  works 
of  vast  importance  in  the  history  of  Icelandic  literature. 
These  were  Konunga-hfik  or  the  Book  of  King,  Laatincau-k6k 
or  the  Book  of  Settlements  and  IsUndimgOrhOk  or  the  Book  of 
Icelanders.  The  second  of  these,  in  which  Ari  was  assintwl  by 
Kolsegg  Asbjomsson,  survives  and  is  of  pricdess  value.  Of  the 
first  and  third,  we  possess  abbreviations  and  summaries.  It  is 
believed  that  the  admirable  style  in  which  the  sagas  ar^  composed 
Was  the  invention  of  Ari,  to  whose  individual  genius  the  form 
of  dassic  prose  tradition  is  attributed.  He  has  no  rival  in  this 
respect,  and  is  the  true  father  of  the  Icelandic  saga.  The  vwks 
of  Saemund  Vigfusson  (1056-1x33),  who  succeeded  Ari  as  a 
writer  of  the  lives  of  kings,  are  unfortunately  lost. 

We  now  pass  to  what  are  called  the  Greater  or  lalendi^a 
sagas,  which  are  of  a  more  intense  and  romantic  character 
than  the  historical  biographies.  Among  these  the  greatest  is 
Njalssaga  (or  Njala),  which  few  critics  will  question  to  be  the 
most  eminent  masterpiece  of  Icelandic  literature.  There  is 
no  clue  to  the  name  of  the  author,  who  was  evidently  a  lawyer; 
extensive  as  is  the  work,  it  is  evidently'  written  by  ooe  hand, 
for  peculiarities  and  felidtous  originalities  of  style  recur  through- 
out the  whole  saga.  It  must  have  been  composed  between 
xa30  and  X280.  Vigfusson  has  described  Njala  as  being,  par 
excelUncet  the  saga  of  law,  and  adds,  "  the  very  spirit  iiKkcd  of 
£ariy  Law  seems  to  breathe  through  its  pages."  The  soe»e 
in  which  Kjal,  the  Lawman  of  judgment  and  peace,  is  burned 
in  his  hMnestead  by  his  enemies  b  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
passage  whidi  has  been  preserved  in  the  whole  ancient  Ihcratnre 
of  the  North.  The  story  of  NjaU  is  placed  at  the  dose  of  the 
xoth  and  the  first  years  of  the  xxth  century.  Eyrbygtiasaii 
deals  with  politics  as  Njalssaga  deals  with  law;  it  is  a  predoos 
compendium  of  history  and  tradition  handed  down  from  heathen 
times.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  be,  at  all  events  ia 
part,  the  work  of  Sturla  the  Lawman,  w1k>  died  in  12S4. 
Extremely  beautiful  in  its  relation  to  external  nature,  a  matter 
often  ignored  in  the  sagas,  is  LaxdatUuagai  which  is  also  the  meet 
romantic  in  sentiment.  It  was  probably  written  about  i>35. 
but  by  whom  is  unknown.  The  aristocratic  qnrit  of  the  great 
Icelandic  families  finds  its  most  characteristic  ezpositioo  in 
EgUssaga,  a  very  vigorous  tale  of  adventure,  the  central  figure 
of  which,  Egil,  is  depicted  with  more  psycbologxal  .sabtJety 
than  b  usual  in  the  sagas;  it  probably  belongs  to  about  X230. 
laloGrettissaga  there  enter  biographical  and  msrthical  elements, 
curiously  mingled;  it  b  also  confused  in  form,  and  is  probably 
a  recensi6n,  made  about  x 3x0,  of  two  or  more  earlier  sagas  oo« 
lost,  the  finest  parts  of  which  it  b  thought  that  Sturla  may  have 
written.  These  are  the  five  famous  groups  of  aaonymons 
narrative  which  are  known  as  the  Greater  Sagas. 

The  Minor  Sagas  must  be  treated  more  briefly.  Hens*- 
'parissoga,  belonging  to  the  south-west  of  Iceland,  deserves 
attention  because  of  its  extreme  antiquity;  it  ba»  been  dated 
993.    Gwinlaugssaga  Ormsttmgu  (The  story  of  Gunnlang  Wood- 
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Tongue)  is  a  love-itory  of  great  sentimental  charm.  In  GtsUuaga 
the  gloom  of  the  Icelandic  outlaw-life  is  strikingly  depicted  in 
the  adventures  of  GisU,  who  is  under  a  ban  and  is  hunted  from 
place  to  place.  A  very  unusual  specimen  of  the  minor  saga  is 
BandamannasaiHt  a  comic  story  of  manners  in  the  north  of 
Iceland  in  the  nth  century,  in  which  an  intrigue  of  the  old 
families  banded  against  the  pretensions  of  a  wodthy  panenuy 
is  told  in  a  spirit  of  broad  humour.  The  most  archaic  of  the 
minor  sagas  is  Karmakssaia^  the  story  of  the  loves  of  the  dark- 
eyed  Kormak  and  Steinge^da;  this  is,  according  to  Yigfusson, 
the  most  primitive  piece  of  Icelandic  prose  writing  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  Another  very  ancient  and  very  simple 
saga  is  Ko/fetfaefoiafa.  Among  sagas  which  deal  with  the 
earliest  history  of  America  In  the  chronicles  of  Greenland  and 
Vinland,  a  foremost  place  is  taken  by  Floamannasaga,  which 
possisies  peculiar  interest  from  its  description  of  the  shipwreck 
of  colotibts  on  the  coast  of  Greenland;  this  belongs  to  the  dose 
of  the  xotb  century.  We  possess  a  late  (13th  century)  recension 
of  what  must  have  been  equally  important  as  a  record  of  the 
Greenland  colony  in  the  1 1  th  century,  Fostbraedrasaga.  Yigfusson 
formed  a  class  of  still  shorter  sagas  than  these,  ikattlir  or 
"  mor%els  "  of  narrative.  At  the  cloae  of  the  great  period  of  the 
composition  of  alt  these  anonymous  sagas,  of  which  few  can 
have  been  written  later  than  1260,  a  work  of  enormous  length 
and  value  was  composed  or  compiled  by  a  poet  and  historian 
of  great  eminence^  Sturia  Thordsson  (1215-1284).  About  the 
year  1270  he  began  to  compile  the  mass  of  sagas  which  Is  now 
known  by  his  name  as  Sluriungasaga.  The  theory  that  Sturia 
was  the  author  of  the  whole  of  this  bulky  literature  is  now 
abandoned;  it  is  certain  that  HrafnSveiAhiomuoga^  for  instance, 
belongs  to  an  earlier  generation,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
CuXmundor  Saga  GdOa.  Yigfusson  distinguished  these  and  other 
sagas,  which  Sturia  evidently  only  edited,  from  those  which 
it  is  certain  that  he  composed,  and  gathered  the  latter  together 
under  the  title  of  Islendingasaga,  It  is  certain  that  it  is  to  Sturia 
that  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  Icelandic  history  from 
X200  to  1260.  Islendinga  is  divided  into  two  main  sections, 
the  former  closing  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  characters  of 
the  story  in  about  1240,  the  latter  dealing  much  more  minutely 
with  new  persons  and  subsequent  events.  To  Sturia  also  are 
attributed  two  saga-biographies,  the  Hakonssaga  and  the 
Magnussaga.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  Icelandic  saga- 
literature  begins  and  ends  with  a  definite  figure  of  a  writer,  all 
that  lies  betvcen  is  wholly  anonymous.  Ari  was  the  earliest  and 
Slurla  the  latest  of  the  saga-writers  of  the  classical  period,  but 
in  the  authors  of  Njala  and  Laxdaela  we  have  nameless  writers 
whose  genius  was  still  greater  than  that  of  the  pioneer  and  of  the 
rear-guard  of  Icelandic  literature.  These  unknown  men  deserve 
a  place  of  honour  among  the  best  narrative-writers  who  have 
ever  lived.  The  elder  brother  pf  Sturia  was  called  Olaf  H vitaskald , 
or  the  White  Poet  (1209?-!  259);  he  was  a  learned  man,  who 
worked  at  the  arrangement  and  compilation  of  the  sagas  which 
form  the  mass  of  Sturlunga.  In  another  class  are  the  stories  of 
bishops,  Biskupasdgur,  which  are  not  sagas  in  the  true  sense, 
but  have  considerable  value  as  biographical  material  for  recon- 
structing Icelandic  social  life  In  the  1 2th  cent ury.  The  admirable 
saga  of  Bishop  Laurence  (i  266-1331)  was  composed  by  his 
private  secretary,  Einar  Haflidason  (1304- 1393),  who  also 
wrote  AnnalSt  and  is  the  latest  Icelandic  biographer.  After 
bis  time  a  long  silence  fell  on  the  literature  of  the  country, 
a  silence  not  broken  until  the  revival  of  Icelandic  learning  in 
the  17th  century. 

It  is  evident  that  a  vast  number  of  sagas  must  be  lost ;  when  we 
consider  how  many  are  pmerved.  we  can  only  express  amazement 
at  the  fecundity  of  the  art  of  saga-telling  in  the  classic  age.  The 
MSS.,  on  which  what  we  have  were  preserved,  were  all  on  vellum, 
and  there  were  no  sagas  written  on  paper  until  the  time  of  Bishop 
Odd,  who  died  in  1630;  there  was  an  enormous  dost  ruction  of 
vellums  during  the  dark  ase.  After  i6dO  it  became  the  practice  to 
make  transcripts  on  paper  irom  the  perisning  vellum  MSS.  The  best 
authority  on  the  history  of  the  sagas  is  the  copious  prolegomena  to 
Dr  Gudbrandr  Vigfuwon's  edition  of  the  text  of  SturTHntasaja, 
published  in  3  vols.,  by  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford  in  1878.  Sec 
also  the  edition  of  Biskupos^ptrt  issued  by  the  same  author,  at 


Copenhagen,  In  1858.  Mdbius  and  Yigfusson  publuhed  the  Fom- 
sigur  or  archaic  sagas  in  i860,  and  all  the  work  of  Yigfusson  calls 
for  the  closest  attention  from  those  interested  in  this  subject.  In 
connexion  with  the  descents  of  Northmen  on  the  shores  01  Britain 
particular  interest  attaches  to  the  four  volumes  of  sagas  edited  (or 
the  "  Rolls  "  series  (i 887-1894).  William  Morris,  who  had  done 
much  to  interpret  the  spint  of  the  sagas  to  English  readers,  and  who 
published  a  translation  of  GreUissaga  in  1869,  surted  in  1891  the 

Saga  Library,"  in  conjunction  with  Mr  E.  Magnusson ;  of  this  a 
sixth  volume  appeared  in  1906.  Mr  Sephton  has  published  versions 
of  several  of  the  purely  historical  sagas.  No  account  has  been  given 
above  of  the  famous  HeimskringUi  or  "  Round  of  the  World,"  of 
Snorri  Sturlason,  because  this  great  work,  although  it  contains 
stories  of  the  kings,  of  Norway,  hardlybeiongs  to  the  same  class  as 
the  biographical  sa^as  of  Iceland.  The  Hetmskringla  is  purely  a 
storehouse  of  primitrve  Norwegian  history. 

See  also  J6nnson,  Der  Mnordiskt  og  Mialandskt  LUeraturskistoris 
(Copenha{(en,  1893-1902);  F.  W.  Horn.  Cesckuku  dtr  LUeraiur 
des  skandtnanscktn  Nordtns  (Leipzig,  1879).  (^  G.) 

SAOAIMO,  a  district  and  division  of  Upper  Burma,  lying  to 
the  south  and  west  of  Mandalay.  The  district  has  an  area  of 
1 86a  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  382,658,  showing  an  increase  of  15%  in 
the  decade.  It  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  river  Chindwin.  The  chief  crt^  are  sesa- 
mum,  millet,  rice,  peas,  wheat  and  cotton.  The  total  rainfall  in 
Z905  was  34*76  in.,  taken  at  Sagaing.  In  the  hot  season  the 
maximum  shade  temperature  rises  to  a  little  over  100^  F.  The 
lowest  readings  in  the  cdd  season  average  about  56^  F. 

Sagaing,  the  headquarters  town,  is  opposite  Ava.  a  few  miles 
below  Mandalay;  pop.  (1901)  9643.  It  was  formerly  a  capital 
of  Burma.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  to  Myitkyina.  A 
steam  fetiy  connects  with  the  Rangoon-Mandalaiy  line,  and  the 
steamers  of  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Company  call  daily. 

The  Sagaing  division  includes  the  four  districts  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Chindwin,  Shwebo  and  Sagaing;  area,  29,566  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (190X)  x,ooo,4S3. 

8A0ALL0,  a  small  settlement  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tajura,  French  Somaliland.  A  dismantled  fort  built  by 
the  Egyptians  (who  occupied  the  place  between  1875  and  1884) 
is  the  most  prominent  object.  In  January  1889  Sagallo  was 
occupied  by  a  Cocsack  chief  named  Achinov,  who  was  accom- 
paniedby  the  archimandrite  Paisi  and  some  200  people,  including 
priests,  women  and  children.  Falsi  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
metropolitan  of  Novgorod  with  an  evangelistic  mission  to  the 
Abyssinian  Church;  while  Achinov  stated  that  he  had  a  com- 
mission from  the  Negus  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  presence  of  Achinov  at  Sagallo  (where  he  occupied  the 
fort,  which  he  found  deserted)  was  regarded  by  the  French 
government  as  an  invasion  of  French  territorial  rights.  The 
Russian  foreign  ofike  having  disavowed  (7th  of  Febnury)  any 
connexion  with  Achinov,  instructions  were  sent  from  Paris  to 
secure  the  removal  of  the  Cossacks.  On  the  17th  of  February 
French  warships  appeared  off  the  port,  and  an  ultimatum  was 
sent  to  Achinov  caJIing  on  him  to  surrender,  but  without  effect. 
The  fort  was  bombarded,  and  seven  persons  killed,  two 
being  women  and  four  children.  The  Cossacks  then  surren* 
dered,  not  having  fired  a  shoL  They  were  subsequently 
deported  to  Sues,  whence  they  returned  to  Russia.  Achinov 
was  interned  by  the  Russian  government  for  some  months  (until 
October  1889).  In  1891  he  returned  to  Abyssinia.  Falsi  was 
promoted  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  In  Paris  the  incident 
caused  great  excitement  amongst  the  Russophils,  and  the  con- 
sequent demonstrations  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  League 
of  Patriots  and  the  prosecution  of  M.  Paul  D^roulftde. 

See  UArckimandriU  Pa%si  H  F Ataman  Ackinoff,  by  vicomte  de 
Constaatin  (Paris,  1891). 

8A0AN,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,  situated  on  the  Bober,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  60  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Frankfort -on-Oder  and  102  m.  S.E.  of  Berlin  by  the 
(Urcct  main  line  of  railway  to  Breslau.  Pop.  (1905)  14,208. 
It  is  still  partly  surrounded  by  its  old  fortifications  and  has 
numerous  medieval  houses.  It  contains  the  handsome  palace 
of  the  dukes  of  Sagan.  Among  other  buildings  are  an  Evan- 
gelical church  with  a  conspicuous  steeple  and  containing  the 
burial  vaults  of  the  ducal  family,  and  Augustine  and  a  Jesuit 
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monasterial  church,  a  medieval  town-hall  with  old  doisteca 
attached,  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  and  a  large  hospital, 
named  after  its  founder,  the  duchess  Dorothea  (1793-1862),  wife 
of  Edmund,  duke  of  Talleyrand-P^rigord-Dino.  The  leading 
industry  of  the  town  is  cloth-weaving,  with  wool  and  flax 
spinning;  there  is  also  some  trade  in  wool  and  grain. 

The  mediate  principality  of  Sagan,  now  forming  a  portion  of 
the  Prussian  governmental  district  of  LiegniU,  and  formed  in 
1397  out  of  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Glogau,  has  several  times 
changed  hands  by  purchase  as  well  as  by  inheritance.  One  of  its 
most  famous  possessors  was  Wallenstdn,  who  held  it  for  seven 
years  before  his  death  in  1634.  Bought  by  Prince  Lobkowita 
in  1646,  the  principality  remained  in  his  faniily  until  1787,  when 
it  was  sold  to  Peter,  duke  of  Courland,  whose  descendant,  Prince 
Bozon  (b.  1832),  son  Of  Napoleon  Louis  (18x1-1898),  duke  of 
Talleyrand-Pfrigord,  owned  it  in  1910.  The  principality  has  an 
area  of  nearly  500  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  65,000. 

SAGAR  or  Saucor  Island,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hugli  river,  in  the  Twenty-four  Parganas  district  of  Bengal. 
The  word  means  "  sea  ";  and,  as  being  the  place  where  the  sacred 
stream  of  the  Ganges  is  believed  to  mingle  with  the  ocean,  the 
island  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage 
in  all  India,  the  time  for  the  greatest  annual  gathering  being 
in  January.  On  the  seaward  face  is  a  lighthouse,  And  farther 
out  are  the  Sandheads,  the  cruisug-ground  of  the  Calcutta 
pilots.  

8A0A8TA,  PRAZSDES  MATBO  (1827-1903),  Spanish  states- 
man, was  bom  on  the  aist  of  July  1827  at  Torredlla  de  Cameros, 
In  the  province  of  Logrofio.  He  began  life  as  an  engineer,  and 
from  his  college  days  he  displayed  very  advanced  Liberal  inclina- 
tions. He  entered  the  Cortes  in  1854  as  a  Progressist  deputy  for 
Zamora.  After  the  coup  d*itat  of  Don  Leopold  O'Donnell  in 
1856,  Sagasta  had  to  go  into  exile  in  France,  but  promptly 
returned,  to  become  the  manager  of  the  Progressist  paper  La 
Iberia,  and  to  sit  in  the  Cortes  from  1859  to  1863.  He  seconded 
the  Progressist  and  revolutionary  campaign  of  Prim  and  the 
Progressists  against  the  throne  of  Queen  Isabella,  conspiring 
and  going  into  exile  with  them.  He  returned,  via  Gibraltar, 
with  Prim,  Serrano  and  others,  to  take  part  in  the  rising  at 
Cadiz,  which  culminated  in  the  revolution  of  September  1868, 
and  Sagasta  was  in  succession  a  minister  several  times  under 
Serrano  and  then  imder  King  Amadeo  of  Savoy,  1868-187  2. 
Sagasta  ultimately  headed  the  most  Conservative  groups  of  the 
revolutionary  politicians  against  Ruia  Zorrilla  and  the  Radicals, 
and  against  the  Federal  Republic  in  1873.  He  took  ofllice  under 
Marshal  Serrano  during  1874,  after  the  pronunctamiento  of 
General  Pavia  had  done  away  with  the  Cortes  and  the  Federal 
Republic  He  vainly  attempted  to  crush  the  Carlists  in  1874, 
and  to  check  the  Alphonsbt  military  conspiracy  that  overthrew 
the  government  of  Marshal  Serrano  at  the  end  of  December 
1 874.  Barely  eight  months  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
in  the  autumn  of  1875,  Sagasta  accepted  the  new  state  of  things, 
and  organized  the  Liberal  dynastic  party  that  confronted 
Canovas  and  the  Conservatives  for  five  years  in  the  Cortes, 
until  the  Liberal  leader  used  the  influence  of  his  military  allies, 
Jovellar,  Campos  and  others,  to  induce  the  king  to  ask  him  io 
form  a  Cabinet  in  188 1.  The  Liberals  only  retained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  king  by  postponing  the  realization  of  almost  all 
their  democratic  and  reforming  programme,  and  limiting  their 
cfTorts  to  financial  reorganization  and  treaties  of  commerce.  A 
military  and  republican  rising  hastened  Sagasta*s  fall,  and 
he  was  not  readmitted  into  the  councils  of  Alphonso  XU.  On 
the  death  of  that  king  in  1885,  Sagasta  became  premier. with 
the  assent  of  Canovas,  who  suspended  party  hostility  in  the 
early  days  of  the  regency  of  Queen  Christina.  Sagasta  remained 
in  office  until  1890,  long  enough  to  carry  out  all  his  reform 
programme,  including  universal  suffrage  and  the  establishment 
of  trial  by  jury.  A  coalition  of  generals  and  Conservatives  turned 
Sagasta  out  in  July  1890,  and  he  only  returned  to  the  councils 
of  the  regency  in  December  1892,  when  the  Conservative  party 
split  into  two  groups  under  Canovas  and  Silvela.  He  was  still 
in  office  when  the  final  rising  of  the  Cubans  began  in  February 


189s,  and  he  had  to  reagn  in  Matcb  becanse  he  ooold 
not  find  superior  officers  in  the  army  willing  to  help  him  to 
put  down  the  turbul«it  and  disgraceful  demonstrations  of  the 
subalterns  of  Madrid  garrison  against  newspapers  which  had 
given  offence  to  the  military.  Saga^a  kept  quiet  until  neaHy 
the  end  of  the  struggle  with  the  colonies,  when  the  queen-r^ect 
had  to  dismiss  the  Conservative  party,  much  shorn  of  its  prestige 
by  the  failure  of  its  efforu  to  pacify  the  coloniea,  and  by  the 
assassination  of  its  chief,  Canovas  delCastHlo.  Sagasla's  atteir.pt 
to  condliate  both  the  Cubans  and  the  United  States  by  a  tardy 
offer  of  colonial  home  rule,  the  recall  o^  General  Weyler,  and  otb^r 
concessions,  did  not  avert  the  disastrous  war  with  the  United 
States  and  iu  catastrophe.  The  Liberal  party  and  Sagasta 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  lack  of  success,  and  directly  the  Cortes 
met  in  March  1899,  after  the  peace  treaty  of  the  loth  of  December 
1898  with  the  United  States,  they  were  defeated  in  the  senate. 
He  pursued  his  policy  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign  whilst  keeping  up  theappraranoes  of  a  Liberal,  almost 
democratic,  leader,  skilful  in  debate,  a  trimmer  par  cxceUemce, 
and  abler  in  opposition  than  in  office.  He  returned  with  the 
Liberals  to  power  in  March  190X.  His  task,  however,  was  beyond 
his  years.  The  economic  situation  was  of  the  gravest.  Strikes 
and  discontent  were  rife.  Still,  Sagasta  held  on  long  eno;:f:h 
to  witness  the  surrender  of  the  regency  by  Queen  Christina  ir.:o 
the  hands  of  her  son,  Alfonso  XIII.,  in  May  1902.  In  the  fol- 
lowing December  Sagasta  was  defeated  on  a  vote  of  cen&ure 
and  resigned  office.  Shortly  afterwards  be  fell  into  ill- health, 
and  died  at  Madrid  on  the  xsth  of  January  1903. 

SAGE,  RUSSELL  (18x6-1906),  American  fiiuutder,  was  bom 
in  Verona  township,  Oneida  county.  New  York,  on  the  4th  of 
August  x8i6.  He  worked  as  a  farm-hand  until  he  was  15, 
when  he  became  an  errand  boy  in  a  grocery  conducted  by  his 
brother,  Henry  R.  Sage,  in  Troy,  New  York.  He  had  a  part 
interest  in  X837-1839  in  a  retail  grocery  in  Troy,  and  in  a  whole- 
sale store  there  in  1839-1857.  He  served  as  an  alderman  of 
Troy  hi  X841-1848,  and  as  treasurer  of  Rensselaer  a>unty  in 
1845-1849.  In  X853-1857  he  was  a  Whig  representative  in 
Congress.  He  became  an  associate  of  Jay  Gould  in  the  develop- 
ment and  sale  of  railways;  and  in  1863  removed  to  New  York 
City,  where,  besides  speculating  in  railway  stocks,  he  becaiDc 
a  money-lender  and  a  dealer  in  "  puts "  and  "  calb  **  and 
*' privileges,"  and  in  1874  bought  a  seat  in  the  New  York  Slock 
Exchange.  He  gradually  accumulated  a  fortune,  which  at 
his  death  was  variously  estimated  as  from  $60,000,000  to 
$8o,ooo,ooa  On  the  4ih  of  December  1891  an  attempt  ^-as 
made  to  assassinate  him  in  his  office  by  one  Henry  Norcross, 
who  demanded  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  upon  being  refu5<tl 
exploded  a  dynamite  bomb,  and  was  himself  killed.'  Sage  da  J 
in  New  York  on  the  22nd  of  July  1906.  In  1869  he  had  marriid 
Miss  Margaret  Olivia  Slocum  (b.  1828),  a  graduate  (1847)  of 
the  Troy  Female  Seminary  (now  the  Emma  Willard  School). 
She  inherited  nearly  all  of  hts  great  fortune,  and  out  of  it 
she  gave  away  a  long  series  of  liberal  benefactions  to  various 
institutions 

SAGINAW,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Saginaw  county, 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Saginaw  river, 
about  16  m.  from  its  entrance  into  Saginaw  Bay  and  about 
96  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1890)  46,322,  (1900)  42.545. 
of  whom  xi,435  were  foreign-bom,  (1910)  50.510.  Sagin^v 
is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  seven  divisions  of  the  Pcre 
Marquette  (which  has  repair  shops  here)  and  four  divisions  cl 
the  Michigan  Central  railwajrs,  by  interurban  electric  railways  to 
Detroit  and  Bay  City,  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  several  of  the 
lake  ports.  The  city  is  built  on  level  ground  covering  an  area 
of  about  X3  sq.  m.  and  somewhat  more  elevated  than  the  sur- 
rounding country.  In  the  city  are  St  Vincent's  Orphan  Home 
(1875)  and  St  Mary's  Hospital  (1874)  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
a  Woman's  Hospital  (x888)  and  the  Saginaw  General  Hospital 


*  Mr  Sage's  secretary  was  also  killed,  and  one  of  his  clerks.  W  R. 
Laidlaw,  jr.,  was  badly  injured.  Laidlaw  afterward  repeatcdU 
sued  Sage  for  da  mages,  claiming  that  Sage  had  used  him  as  a  shicki 
at  the  moment  of  Uie  explomm,  but  his  suits  were  unsuoceHf  uL 
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cipaliiy  owni  and  bpeniln  Ihe  water-work*.  The  Am  MItler 
was  made  on  tbc  well  bank  ol  the  river  in  igisandwaicalkd 
Saginaw  Cily:  the  tetltcmeni  on  the  tail  aide  of  the  nver 
oiade  in  iSt9  wu  called  East  Saginaw  and  wai  hnanced  by 
EaUeni  capillliNI.  Eait  Saginaw  in  iSj;  wai  incorporated  aa 
a  village.    E*>t  Sa^naw  and  Sa^naw  Cily  each  received  a  c  y 

cily  ol  Saginaw,  and  In  1897  the  charier  wai  revised. 

UOnTA  ("ihe  arrow-or  "dan'),  in  ajironomy,  a  con 
alellation  oT  Ihe  northern  hemiipbcre,  mentioned  by  Eudoiui 
(4ih  century  a.c.)  and  Aralui  (jid  century  B.C.),  and  catalogued 
by  Fiolemy.  Tycho  Biahe  and  Heveliui,  who  each  dcMnbcd 
S  Man.  The  fabk  w»  iKat  lt>i$  coniteiliilon  wai  one  ol  ihe 
arrows  with  which  Herculea  killed  ihe  vuliure  which  gi>iwed 
Ihe  liverof  PromelhtUi.  S.  Siiilaat  ii  a  ihon  period  variable, 
period  8'j8  day>,  range  in  nuignilude  j-b  to  64. 

SAairrARIUS  Clhe  archer"),  in  aatronomy,  the  gth  lign 
oi  the  lodiac  {q.v.)  denoted  by  the  lymboljt  an  arrow  or  dan. 
It  i>  alio  a  conilelUlion,  mentioned  by  Eudoius  (4th  century 
B.C.)  and  Aiatua  (jrd  century  B.C.).  and  catalogued  by  Ptolemy. 
ji  liars,  Tycbo  Btahe  14  and  Heveliui  i>.  The  Crecka  repre- 
lented  thb  conatellal  ion  ai  a  cenlaui  in  the  acl  ol  (hooling  in 
arrow,  and  professed  it  to  be  Ctotui,  ton  of  Eupheme.  ihe  nune 
of  the  MuKi.  Several  ahort  period  variables  occur  in  ihe 
conttelUaon,  (.(.  Xj  ioiWorii,  Wt.  Satiuani  and  Y  SatHUrii. 
having  periods  of  701,  7-55.  STT  day!  respectively,  f/ota 
SdtiUaiii  is  a  "  new  "  star,  which  wai  diacoveied  by  Mn  Flem- 
ing in  1S401  the  nebula  M.  17  Sap"^'''  i>  an  omega  or  hone- 
shoe  nebula,  while  the  nebula  and  duster  M.  8  SaiiUarii  it  a 
h  a  great  number  of 
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sago,  Ac.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Sago  Iraporled  Into  Europe 
comes  from  Borneo,  and  theincreasingdcmaodhasledloalarge 
extension  of  sago-palm  planling  along  the  marshy  river-banks 

Sago  i>  also  obtained  from  IfsfrnjitM  JtrnHpUi  as  well  aa 
from  varioua  otbet  East  Indian  palm  sucb  u  the  Gomuti  palm 
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aMDHTaM,  M«  Sicunlo  Or  Hmvfcdra.  an  todal  torn 
in  I  feitilc  district  cC  tuteni  Spain  (CuieUon  dc  la  Flina) 
lam.  N.  o!  Vilcncis,  cldwio  thccout.  lu  history  coRipiiie* 
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population  Bnd  the  rank  of  rnHnici^imi.    Thii  later  prosper 
lasted  most  o[  the  empire  Lhiough,  and  is  alteued  by  imcriptions 
and  niins  (nptably  a  theatre,  demolished  by  Srichet). 

UHARA.  (he  gnat  dcteit  of  northern  Africa.  The  Sahara 
has  an  aiea,  according  to  Dr  A.  Brudau'scalculationofiheartai 
ol  Aliican  river  bauns,  of  3,4;i),SaoKi.  m.,  made  up  as  follow* 
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villages— Tiz^,  Figuig,  E 


I  a  knife,  I 


.tered  ai 


es  giadunlly  and  irregularly 
It  fim  sight  seems  to 


towards  the  east  the  valley  ol  the  Nile 

afford  a  natural  [ronlier,  the  chacacteritlic*  ol  wtiat  is  usually 
called  the  Nubian  desert  are  m  identical  in  most  respects  with 
those  of  the  Sahara  proper  that  some  authorities  eitend  ihb 
designation  10  the  ihores  ol  the  Red  Ses.  The  desert,  indeed, 
does  not  end  with  Africa,  but  la  prolonged  eastwards  through 
Arabia  towards  the  desert  of  Sind.  As  the  Nubian  region  Is 
"  ascribed  under  Sudan;  Mnjle-Ejyfli  ''    ' 


north  latitude,  i: 


,    lu 


_  J  the  Libyan 
greatest  length,  along  the  lolb  piralld  of 
jioom.i  its  breadth  north  to  south  vaiies 

if  certain  portions  of  the  Sahara  has  given 
misconception,  and  has  even  affected  the 

lundlcss  pbln   broken  only  by  wave-like 
und  hardly  more  stable  than  the  waves 


0  ft.  I 


a   jooi 


t.  above 


'el,  and,  bc»dcs  sand-dunes  i 

Bteaus,  vast  tracts  of  loose  stones  and  pebl>les,r» 

ost  dis^milar  types,  and  valleys  through  wbic 


3u""[iPd'3iViIII^i'li  \ 


S°  oMhVcilt  ^AlSi«»odX'"?°I''«  A" 
the  Niger.  They  al»  occupy,  speaking 
ion  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Nile. 
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The  Ahauar  plaleau  » 


'  ihe  Ahafigar).  tli 


:hec  maitifi  in  i^  Sa'tiai^    Ooihe 

baagar.  and  separalnl  from  it  by  a  wide  plaia,  ia  the 

■  the  Aijcr  14000-snoolt.).  whj 


"e  iirec'liw' o("TKpoli)  isihclui 
■  h  niil.  for  MO  m. >^  N.E.  to  St. 

IS  rtg'ionol  Tibiiili  fl^Tu),  wlh  an  avenge  beis!.!  ^ 
n.,  the  volcanic  cone  of  Tunid  riling  to  an  esiirj^.d 
loo  ll.  Toward!  the  wulb  ajld  c«41  ibc  Tibe«i  higbLar  li 
ed  with  the  lower  range*  of  Borkj  and  Eonedi.  *h.'-'i 

Bork    ranges  are  consdeied     theorocraphic  backLooe  " 


utemiule     Bv  aon 


^reLsV 


10  a>  Adrar  o<  Ihe  lior^i 
tn  ederacy  of  the  Tuan^  ■, 
lark  «-.   tara^Jebel^*- 


. . .  al    i«»o(italn- 

w  m  pebble*  (acr  and  renons  of  ta  dy  d  nes  vanou^  r^a-4 
maihtrr  ergormg   fW   and  in  be  east  ur     which  occupy  aluui 

e-  in  h  or  «w-l«i  h  dI  he  otal  aiv-  The  oOowing  is  the 
E      ra  di   nbii  ion  (4  the  dunes 

FoDiapom  on  he  Atlan  k  coul  sov  h  o(  Cape  Btam  a  bi«d 
belt  eaiendi  N.E.  for  about  1100  m..  with  a  breadth  vwying  Crcua 
SO  10  vw  ni.  Tbii  it  usually  called  the  Igidi  or  Cidi,  -  . 
from  the  Berber  word  for  dunet.    In  part  it  nios  paiallel       3wa 

(outh  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  by  the  Wntnn  Eig  and  EaatOB  Err, 

Sfhich  eaiendi  ai  far  north  as  the  neighbourbood  ol  Ihe  Cul!  A 
■bei)  the  continuity  of  Ihe  undy  tract  is  completely  Ixokn  bv 

eM^liTMufnik  ^n^Bun.  Sil^h  "^  Ih^  hammacU  of  fSl'iT^ 
Ihe  dunei  of  Munuk  Kreich  KUth-ean.  Thii  wiet  cl  tracts  ir-ay 
be  called  Ihe  nonhem  tone  of  the  Sahara ;  it  lorms  a  kind  oi  l>.». 
viih  ill  extmuidet  respectively  at  the  Alianiic  and  (he  tjb-.ag 
dnen  and  hi  apei  in  the  loiith  ol  Tunisia.  In  the  Boulh  are  iIk 
juf  (depieiiians),  covering  a  van  area  10  the  »uih-e«M  rt  ibe 

platau  and  the  Ahaggar.  and  a  third  bcrwera  Air  aad  Ti^mit. 

leveL  In^Libyaodeienlta  vatrregioooldunnoliiaaactnairH 
limits;  Ihecharacleristictof  the  Libyan  dcaen  tteing  ibooghi  T>r-'i-al 
of  the  whole  of  the  Sahara  originaied  the  idea  ol  ''^a  aca  (^  ^iiun; 
Bnd  "  as  descriptive  tl  Ihe  enibe  driert.  Here  a  region  of  n<i 
SK>.oan  to.  m.  tiieaiUag  east  from  the  Tibeiii  mounuini  id  iht 
valw  of  the  Nile,  bounded  south  by  Wadai  and  Darfur  awl  n^rrb 

and  increasingly  covered  by  dunea  There  it  only  ooe  hoovn  n>..te 
through  thia  dreadlul  wilderncst — one  runninf  north  aad  vjifr 


if  upwards  of  300 1 
Under  ibe  inlluei 


labe^iM 


nd  the  surface  of  tbe  done*  is  Eubr.Tt 
to  continual  ciiaog  out  in  tnemaaaibey  haveairained  SMcba  «:jie 
of  com^rative  equilibrium  ihal  their  lopofiapfaic  distribution  cji\ 
be  conskdered  as  permanent,  and  someof  rbem.  such  as  Gem  IPn^l 
al-Shuf  and  Gem  Abd-al-Kader.  to  Ihe  south  of  Galea,  have  I>a^^r> 
of  their  ova.  Tbe  popular  storict  about  caiavaos  and  annies  br-.rt 
enfpilfed  In  the  ouiviBf  tahdt  are  renrded  a*  apocr^rpbal  '<d%e 
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Ke  Hgihut  the  theory  ol  M.  ^^tomiB  u  to  tlie  dm 

hough  Kill  ruioly  nltrleu.  Ibt  Saluni  poumes  Ih 

^     AldBsar.    throng    which  nju    Ehe   "  wftUr 

.  be^''watl>  Ighlrehw,  wbkh.  lurninr  i. 
"■  b«w«n  theTaSli  plarao  «ik1  Itit  Irawtnr 
n  le  kne  iiKlf  in  the  undi  o(  the  Eutcm  Er^,  b 

cnli  of  lava  and  ImhmKr  ihFlli  tCyrma  and  j 


n  bft^u  capable  of  bemg 
doDa  ibac  ihs  inhabiBnti  i>»  ti. 


penaeabte  aaiid*. 


In  Wad' High  (otherwiK  R 

aoulh-WMt  nl  the  Shal  Melr 

the  nttr-borinc  antam 

covered  to  a  depih  of  200  ft.  by  loipermeabLe  nuilit  by  which  ibo 

wilet  u  kept  under  pmiure.    In  thla  valley  taaay  anolan  mUa 

ban  been  nnk  by  the  Ficndi.    CDoneidaiia  probably  eiiil  i'  Itn 


waa,  Hfiueiitly,  S^ 
riunf  la  Adrar,^  the  lion 


aln  prooffl  U  the  pnKDce  of  a  ileady  tuppty  of 

. ..lotftuce,  for  vwctalion  under  (he  SaEuuan  climate 

(beyond  the  few  planta  ipeeiilly  adapted  lo  de«il  condiliou)  ia 
eanptunally  thinty. 


then 


of  the  n  a 

n.    Thii  aea  waa  munoea  on  im 
II  of  Air,  Ahaggar.  the  Aijer  Taiu 


,&c    Aoei   nnv 
n.howe 


iriSchim 


en  natuce  of  the  Sahara  ii 
sraEEi,  allhouEh.  aiin  all<l 
islvdy  iacieaiW- .  The  p 


u  jSi  s«'^  s  Sir's?'; 

the  great  land  maaa  of  North  Africa*cauiiD|  an  outflow  of  ai 
diieetigoa  (and  conaequent  abieoce  of  raioj  in  winur,  and 
drauffht  in  aumnicr,  when  the  aurface  n  InceoKly  heated  a 
relative  humidi^  of  the  atmoqthere  bccomea  to  iniaU  tha 
denaalion  la  aQ  but  impeaiible.  The  vicinity  of  the  compaia  vely 
cool  MediUrraneaa  In  (be  north  aecentuatca  the  force  of  tbe  wuub 
frodi  tluit  dirtelian,  which»  blowing  towarda  a  lower  latitude  In 
their  verr  nature  dry  winda.  The  Influence  of  mountain  ngea 
ucb  u  tbe  Atla*.  nnind  the  border  of  (he  deeen.  la  thut  but 
on)inate(uteo(thelatUr'idnnieia.which«auklptDbablybe  ttl 
AtluDotenil.  thiadcyoeHtcactauainonlha 

dona  of  tbe  Sahara,  accentuating  both  the  dai 

. ol  variation.    The  Interne  heat  of  the  day  le  ccunpensaited 

Dot  gceaahi^    TliediScieiice  bernen  tbe  dmu  tcmpcatiut  ol 


(he  botteat  and  eoUeat  nonth  hai  h 
45*  F.,and  the  eureme  range  at  leaat 
over  having  been  frequendy  obaerved- 
diynea  oT  the  -" ■■ —  ■"  - 


•  F..  m. 


evaparado ,  ,  , 

'  HcdfMtadon,  involvea  a  prDgreuive  deucation  of  die 
hara.   Ttie  turface  ot  (be  rocka.  heated  l;y  the  aunand  ^uddenfy 

illed  by  rapid  radladon  at  night,  geta  fractured  and  crumbled; 

daewbere  (he  clib  have  been  aoored  «nd  the  suid  thua  loraied  ii  at 
DDce  tuned  by  tbe  wind  into  an  actin  intcumcDt  of  abnaiaa. 
In  many  plaeea  i(  baa  nUaed  the  flat  rockiof  the  haniinada  u  uuoth 
aa  ke.  Elaewhere  it  haa  leaied  the  venial  facn  ol  the  diBt  with 
Imitadona  of  glacial  Mriatian,  and  lielped  to  undercut  (he 

pla(eauB — whiclit  tmder  tlbe  name  pit,  are  among  (he  moet  funiliar 
producta  of  Sahajui  eroiiod.  The  Hiftp  quaita  roclu  of  (he  Quater- 
-*'"  and  Cietaccoui  aeriei  have  been  made  to  yield  (he  landwhich, 

ed  and  aifted  by  the  wiodi,  baa  taken  on  tbe  form  of  dunn. 

alifheit  bncK  la  enough  to  make  the  aurface  "  imoke  "  with 
ooh:  and  at  times  the  weird  ringing  of  the  aanda.  waxing  louder 
and  louder,  telia  the  adendfic  ttavellet  that  the  motion  is  not  cod- 
Ened  Is  the  Buper£cial  pardctea.  Tbe  diy  wind  ol  the  Sahara  it 
known  in  aouthem  Europe  aa  the  Sirocu.  It  brinra  with  it  clouda 
of  fine  red  duiE»  u  noted  long  aioce  by  Idriii,  (be  Arabian  Eeograpbcr. 
Dr  TheobaM  Fiacher  aod  DtOicat  Fraai  a^iee  In  believuigthat  (he 
deiiccadon  hae  nuilcedly  increaaed  in  hu(or[c  (imei.  Evidepcv 
derived  from  ancient  monumenta  cwnbined  with  (be' natemenU  of 
Herodotuf  and  Pliny  are  held  to  prove  that  the  elephant,  the  rhino- 
ceros, and  the  crooidUe  exiated  in'North  African  resioni  wheie  the 
ittedy  aUen.  and  on  the  other  band  (ha(  (ha 


d  Trlpi^lnn  Sahara  and  (be  northern  portion  of  the 

»c      the  citennve  development  of  theCretaccouimtcin 

e  most  Mrikinji  feature!  of  Sabatan  geology.   At  ih* 

relaccoua  period  the  Tripolilin  Sahara  comitody 

part!  of  the  Tunlrian  and  Algerian  Sahaia  leein  U 

aincd  below  aea.level  until  the  end  of  the  Lower  Eocene. 

jitreme  b«dera  of  tbe  deaert,  however,  do  terdary  for- 

any  prominent  part.    During  the  Quatemary  period 

pojKJwd  a  iBiiiiteT  climate  ihu  ibe  prtKPC.    ThH  it 

he  numeiDUi  wacer<ut  valleya,  now  dry,  aod  by  the 

ppopolamua  in  the  Quatennry  depoHta. 

long  held  Chat  the  Sahaia  repreientcd  the  recently 

bed    f  an  vitension  of  the  Mediterranean  haa  been  di^ 

invTfltintione  ol  French  feologiata.    The  land  ia 

from  the  n-ide  erpaosB  a  Cretaceooa  aandatonea, 

CO       tapidly  dirintegratsl  by  the  contraction  cauaed  by 

EE  cd  tempenture  between  day  and  night.    The  looae 

the  Quntemary  depoiitt  aln  fumi^  abundant  matenaL 

■and  ii  lemarkable  for  the  unilormity  of  iu  com- 

nd     e  geometrical  regularity  of  i(a  graiot.  which  manin 

7  in.  While  individually  these  appear  transparent  or 

.    According  to  Tisoridier  animal  organispis,  luch 
LcrTMcopic  shells  oT  Rhiiopoda,  abundant  in  Bca.Hnd.  nre 

:ally  the  Sahara  is  the  meeting-ground  of  njprucDtativcn 
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of  the  "  Medkemmn  "  uxl  t&e     Tnpicil     flam  whidi  hv 


u  TCbiily  ncbtd  by 
.   £i«pt  In  tbfl  MnjUi 


1  ol  antelope.     In  V 

vUiranu.  about  ciehty  epi 
oatricb,  Uk  Ctrai&iida  it 

ol  fifteen  differen    apei.  e» 
pedition  of  1873    B  *- 

fish  not  unlike  Cyprmodan 
nun  of  north  ^^an>n<, 
~       "     "  lol 

py  I 

makei  U  w»y  to  the 
lilT^JL-  bqnng,  *nd,  Mcondlj. 
nw^  i»li«e  ite  slmo»pli*rii 

modeme  r&infiU  is  t] 
of  Algeru,  where  cuJtivation  bas  been  cxt( 
tcletuui  Weill,  the  condillon  ol  the  Sahuii  oua  ii  fu  fram 
prosperoui.  Prioi  to  (be  Freach  occupaUon,  >  (eding  of  in- 
■eciuity  hid  been  engendered  by  the  punuding  h«biu  of  the 
nomad  tribes;  cultivation  had  become  more  reitricied;  and  the 
decline  of  the  caravan  [lade  had  btought  ruin  to  certain  cenljes, 
such  w  MuTzulc.  The  most  important  are  the  oaaea  of  the 
Tual  region,  apedally  Insaiab;  those  of  Ghat  and  Ghadatnef 
on  the  mule  from  Tripoli  lo  Zindet;  and  of  Kufn,  in  eutcn 
Sahara  (aec  Tu*T  and  Twpou),  The  variom  oiniederationi  of 
the  Tuareg,  in  the  teniral  Sahara,  are  grouped  round  holy 
dislricts.  The  mo»t  impoitajit  aje  the  Awellimiden,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Middle  Niger;  and  the  Kel-Ui,  grouped  around  the 
mounlainau}  disTticiIi  of  Air  or  Asbcn;  the  two  northern  con- 
fcderalioiu,  those  of  the  Ahiggar  and  Asjer,  being  leu  powerful. 

wu  obtained  during  the  voyage  down  the  Niger,  ia  1S96,  of 
Lieutenant  Hount  of  the  French  Navy,  who  wai  mudi  ilruck 
with  iti  powerfu]  grganiialion  under  the  chief  hiadidu.  North- 
west of  Timbulttu  in  the  district  or  "  Kingdom  "  of  Bini  i>  the 

lainoui  districts  in  which  a  ceilaui  amount  of  rain  falls  legulally, 

Sahara,  are  Tibesti  and  BorLu,  in  the 
Ihe  welt.  Tibesii  and  Borku  are  peopled  by  Tibbui;  the 
westeni  Adnrby  Moon  (Berbers),  The  nortfaem  partiau  of 
the  Sahara  are  inhabited  by  nomad  Aiabs. 

Ailempu  have  been  made  by  many  cxploren  and  writer*  Co 
trace  in  certain  of  the  existing   inhabitants  the  remnants  of 
an  aboriginal   race  of  negro  aliinLties,   which  inhabiied  the 
^.  ^      Sahara  before  the  arrival  of  the  Berbeia  and  Arabs. 
""'"*'■  E.  F.  Cautiet,  writing  in  1^,  maintained  that  the 
evidence  available  <lor  the  central  Sahara)  rendered  probable  the 
hypolbesis  that  at  a  period  perhaps  as  recent  as  the  Roi 
conquest  of  North  Africa  the  Sahara  was  still  neoUlhJc  and 
peopled  by  a  race  of  agricullurat  negroes,  who  extended  ti 
confines  of  Alg<;ria.     Negro  influence  I)  tuidoubiidly  aee 
vulout  puts  of  the  Sahara,  but  It  Duy  date  fram  a  nmcb : 


language  ol  B> 


I  has  beco  iupposeiL    Fo(  cxampk,  the  eOH 

L  is  attribuublt  to  the  northward  eatensicn  of 

c  Bomu-Kancm  emfHre  between  the  nth  and 

The  allusions  by  classical  wrilen  Co  Ethiopians 

he  Sahsnt  prove  little.  In  view  of  the   very 

_  roeral  meaning  attached  to  the  word.    Tbe  pfayika] 

duuacCerislio,  and  especially  Che  dadt  colour,  of  many  of  the 

Saharan  populations  is  apparently  a  stronger  argumeDt,  but 

ipable  of  anorhet  eiplanalion.    Caravans  of  negro 

me  immemorial  pased  notcbwards  along  the  main 

desert  routes,  and  it  is  just  in  the  oasis  on  thoe  toulo  that  Ihe 

rk  dement  in  Che  pt^MiIation  ts  chiefly  found.    It  may  tbcte- 

T  be  attributed  to  the  intermarriage  of  the  original  lighter 

ubtants  of  Ihe  oases  with  such  slaves.     Tbe  Tibbu  t).i.) 

Tebi],  once  Iboughl  10  be  ahnost  pure  negroes,  proved,  when 

unuied  by  Guiuv  Nachligal  in  TibesIi,  where  Ihey  are  found 

greattu  purity,  to  be  a  superior  race  with  well-lDrmedfealurei 

d  figures,  of  1  light  or  daik  bronze  rather  ■'■in  black.     Tb«: 

language  is  related  to  that  of  the  Kanuri  in  Bomu,  but  it  appea.-s 

that  the  Kanuri  have  derived  theirs  from  (be  Tibbu,  not  tbe 

Tibbu  from  tbe  Kanuri     Physically,  the  Tibbu   ^ipear   to 

the  Tuareg,  and  then  is  littk  doubt  that 

they  are  a.  Hamitic,  not  a  negro,  people. 

the  more  important  trade  nmles  are  (r)  from  Moroco)  t4>  Cairo 
ih  and  Ghadamcs,  which  ia  followed  by  the  ^^|^_^ 
if  western  Africa  bound  for  Mecca;  (his  route 
largely  superseded  by  the  sea  route  from  Tangier  to 
Aleiandria:  (i)  from  Kuka  (Lake  Chad)  to  Mumik  and  Tripoli; 
:_,  Under  to  Tijppli  by  Air  ajid  Chat;  («)  from 

Timbuktu  to  Insalah,  Ghadams  and  TripoL;(5)  from  Tlmboktn 
losalah  and  thence  to  Algeria  and  Tunisia^  |6)  f  rom  Timbakin 
Morocm.  TIk  Senussi  movement  brought  into  prominenee  the 
sert  routes  between  Wadai  in  the  south  and  Jala  and  Benghad 
CheiHirCh,  which  partially  superseded  sDmeoflbe  older  rootes. 
Other  causes  tended  to  reduce  Ore  Importance  of  the  ohj  raules. 
The  Inng-esUblitbed  Irute  from  Darfur  lo  the  Kbaisi  and 
"^akbila  oasa  fell  Into  disuse  on  the  dosing  of  the  eastern  Sudan 
>y  Ihe  Mahdist  troubles.  The  gnat  route  leading  from  Tripoli 
ria  Ghadames  and  Ghat,  to  ^nder,  Kano,  and  other  grtrsc 
enlrcs  of  the  Hausa  States  maintains  iCs  impoiCaoce.  but  Ibc 
ipenizig  of  trade  from  (he  side  of  tbe  Niger  by  Ihe  Britisb  in  the 
arly  years  of  Ibe  Jolh  century  affected  iu  value.  The  toule 
icroBS  the  western  Sahara  to  Timbuktu  is  less  used  than  fonticrtj 
iwingtolbeatahlishmencbytbeFrenchof  amutefromSe«^ 
via  Nioro  (0  the  Upper  Nigs.  The  old  route,  however,  retains 
ime  importann  on  account  of  the  salt  trade  from  the  Sahara, 
'hich  centra  at  Timbuktu.  Salt  and  date  palms  are  tbe  chief 
mducts  of  Che  Sahara.  The  prindpal  sources  of  Ibe  salt  wa^pkr 
re  the  rock-salt  deposiU  of  Ihe  Juf  (eqxdally  Taudmi),  Ilae 
'  "  ■  nick  salt  and  brine  of  Bilma  (j.s.* 


.inly  on. 


n    Algeria 


w  5*)ian 


IhrDjgli  WsEsIa  to  AtJ  tAEides)  and  Zinder— generally. 

the  lerminui  of  the  meal   wcelrrly  railway  already  exulinc.  am 
s  Inii  and  the  Tuat  caws.    A  thud  sug^^esle 


Algeria andTuniua  by  f 
Accordini  to  Cnlonel  Fr 


K  Lake  ot  Geeeva.    A  Freodi 


id  npontd  (hat  the  rand  wi 


DO  to  I  wo  yean.   Ferdioaiid 
iner.  visited  the  diHriet  ia 
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death  of  Roudaire)  was  based  on  the  following  facts.  The  Gulf  of 
Gabes  b  aeparatea  by  a  ridse  13  m.  across  and  150  ft.  high  from 
Shac-ai  Fejej,  a  depression  which  extends  S.W.  into  the  Shat  Jerid. 
which  in  its  torn  is  separated  from  the  Shat  Rharsa  only  by  a  still 
narrower  ridge.  Shat  Garia  is  succeeded  westwards  by  a  series  of 
smaller  depressions,  and  beyond  them  lies  the  Shat  Melxir,  whose 
N.W.  end  is  not  far  from  the  town  of  Biskra. 

Politically  the  Sahara  belongs  partly  to  Morocco  (Tafilet,  &c.), 
partly  to  the  Turkish  empire  (Tripoli,  Egypt,  &c),  but  principally 
to  France.  The  French  first  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
Sahara  by  their  conquest  of  Algiers  (1830-45).  They 
gradually  extended  their  influence  south^rard  with  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  their  possessions  on  the  Senegal. 
The  acquisition  of  Tunisia  (1881)  largely  increased  the  hold  of  the 
French  on  the  Sahara,  and  the  work  of  French  pioneera  to  the  south 
of  Algeria  was  rec^nized  by  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1890, 
which  assigned  to  France  the  whole  central  Sahara  from  Algeria  to 
a  line  from  Say  on  the  Niger  to  Lake  Chad.  The  southern  limit 
of  the  territory  was,  however,  not  strictly  defined  until  1808,  when 
a  new  agreement  gave  to  France  a  rectangular  block  south  of  the 
line  mentioned,  imJuding  the  important  frontier  town  of  Zinder. 
A  further  agreement  in  1904  again  modified  the  frontier  in  favour 
of  France.  To  the  north-east  and  east  the  boundary  of  the  French 
sphere  was  extended,  by  an  Ai^Io-French  Declaration  of  March 
1899,  and  defined  as  running  south-east,  from  the  intersection  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  with  16"  £.,  until  it  meets  the  meridian  of  34"  £., 
following  this  south  to  the  frontier  of  Darfur.  French  Sahara  is 
thus  connected  with  the  French  possessions  in  West  Africa  and 
with  the  Congo-Shari  territories  01  France  on  the  south-east.  On 
the  west,  where  Spain  claimed  the  Sahara  coast  between  Capes  Blanco 
and  Bojador,  the  inland  frontier  was  defined  by  the  Franco-Spanish 
agreement  d  1900,  whereby  Spain  was  apportioned  a  HinUHand 
with  an  ayengt  depth  of  240  m.  from  the  sea-shore. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  the^ 
Sahara  possessed  by  the  ancients.  The  Egyptians  penetrated  the 

Libyan  and  Nubian  desertsat  points,  and  Carthaginians 
«.and  Phoenicians  were  acquainted  with  the  northern 

fringe  of  the  desert  in  the  west.  European  exploration 
dates  from  the  bqnnning  of  the  X9th  century.  In  18x9  Captain 
G.  F.  Lyon  and  Joseph  Ritchie  penetrated  from  Tripoli  to 
Murzuk,  where  Ritchie  died.  In  1822  came  the  great  journey  of 
Walter  Oudney, Hugh  ClappertonandDixonDenham,  from  Tripoli 
to  Lake  Chad,  and  a  year  or  two  later  Major  A.  G.  Laing  succeeded 
in  reaching  Timbuktu,  also  from  Tripoli.  In  2828  Ren6  Cailli6 
crossed  from  Timbuktu  to  Morocco.  Heinrich  Earth  in  the  course 
of  his  great  journey  (i 849-1856), commenced  from  Tripoli  under 
the  leadership  of  James  Richardson,  traversed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Sahara.  Between  1859  and  1861  Henri  Duveyrier 
explored  parts  of  the  Tuareg  domain.  Knowledge  of  the  northern 
Sahara,  from  Morocco  to  Tripoli,  was  largely  increased  by  the 
journeys  of  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  begun  in  x86i ;  Rohlfs  subsequently 
crossing,  (1865)  from  Tripoli  to  Lake  Chad  by  nearly  the  same 
route  as  that  previously  taken  by  Earth.  In  1873-1874  Rohlfs 
visited  the  oases  in  the  north  of  the  Libyan  desert  and  in  1878^ 
1879  reached  the  oasis  of  Kufra.  In  1876-1877  another  German 
traveller;  Erwin  von  Bary,  made  his  way  to  Ghat  and  Air,  but 
was  assassinated.  A  French  expedition  under  Colonel  Paul 
Flatters  after  penetrating  far  south  of  Algeria  was  massacred 
(1881)  by  Tuareg.  Farther  west  success  was  attained  in  1880  by 
a  German  explorer,  Dr  Oskar  Lenz,  who,  starting  from  Morocco 
made  his  way,  partly  by  a  new  route,  to  Timbuktu.  In  1892  the 
Sahara  was  crossed  from  Lake  Chad  to  Tripoli  by  the  French 
Colonel  Montefl. 

It  was  not  until  1899  that  the  central  Sahara,  from  Algeria  to 
Air,  was  traversed  for  the  first  time  by  Europeans.  This  was 
accomplished  under  the  leadership  of  Femand  Foureau.  This 
journey  was  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  the  efforts  of  the  French 
to  obtain  effective  control  of  the  Sahara.  South  of  Algeria 
military  posts  had  been  gradually  pushed  into  the  desert,  Golea 
being  until  1900  the  farthest  point  which  acknowledged  French 
rule.  The  great  desideratum  was  the  opening  up  of  a  route  to  the 
Niger  countries  which  might  in  time  divert  the  trade  from  Tripoli 
to  Algeria,  but  all  attempts  long  proved  fruitless,  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  central  Sahara.  In  1886 
Lieutenant  Pal&t  was  murdered  a  little  south  of  Gurara,  and  in 
1889  the  same  fate  befell  Camille  Douls  in  Tidikelt  (Tuat)  in 
lus  attempt  to  reach  Timbuktu  from  the  north.  In  1 890  Foureau 
—who  in  1883  had  undertaken  a  first  journey  of  exploration 


south  of  Wargla— reached  the  Tadonayt  plateau  in  28*^  N.,  fixing 
the  position  of  35  phices,  and  in  1892-1893  came  the  first  of  his 
long  series  of  expeditions  undertaken  with  a  view  of  penetrating 
the  country  of  the  Azjer  Tuan^,  the  powerful  confederacy 
which  lay  on  the  route  to  Air  and  Lake  Chad,  never 
traversed  in  its  entirety  by  a  European.  All  efforts  to  obtain 
a  passage  were  unavaUing  until  in  1898^x899  Foureau,  accom- 
panied by  an  escort  of  troops  under  Major  Lamy,  at  last  attained 
his  object,  finally  reaching  Zinder,  the  important  trade  centre 
on  the  borders  of  Nigeria,  and  midway  between  the  river  Niger  and 
Lake  Chad,  on  the  2nd  of  November  X899. 

The  important  section  of  Foureau's  route  began  at  Ain  El-Hajaj. 
in  about  26|*  N.,  immediately  beyond  which  the  frowning  masstj 
of  Tindesset  had  to  be  crossed  by  a  most  difficult  route  among  a 
chaos  of  rocks  and  ravines,  the  geological  formation  being  principally 
sandstone.  After  descending  the  southern  escarpment  of  the 
"Tasili,"  the  expedition  crooBed  the  mountainous  region  named 
Anahef.  composed  of  quarta  and  granite,  through  which  the  line 
of  partition  between  the  basins  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
was  found  to  run.  Thence  the  route  lay  across  the  wide  plain  of 
quaru  gravel,  strewn  with  blocks  of  granite,  known  to  the  Tuareg 
as  Tinin,  to  the  well  of  In-Azaua,  beyond  which  a  march  of  eleven 
days,  with  a  water-supply  at  one  point  only,  led  to  the  first  village 
of  Atr,  where  the  Tuareg  proved  hostile.  Agades,  the  capital  of 
Air,  was  reached  by  a  march  through  difficult  moun^ns.  with 
valley  which  gradually  opened  into  a  wide  plain.  From  Agades 
to  Zinder  the  route  lay,  first,  through  the  bare  and  arid  distnct  of 
Azauak;  next,  through  the  bush<ovaed  Tagama,  a  district  abound- 
ing  in  game;  and,  lastly,  through  the  cultivated  country  of  Damer- 
ghu.  Zinder  had  only  once  before  been  reached  by  way  of  Air — by 
Barth's  expedition  in  1850.  It  was  now  occupied  by  a  French  force 
which  had  advanced  from  the  Niger  (see  Senegal  :  Colony). 

Foureau's  achievement  was  quickly  followed  by  'increased 
political  activity  of  the  French  in  the  Sahara  south  of  Algeria, 
whoe,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  other  explorers,  surveys  had 
been  carried  by  French  officers  (espedally  Captains  Germain  and 
Laperrine  in  1898)  as  far  as  the  important  centre  of  Insalah, 
the  position  of  whidi  had,  as  a  result,  been  shifted  some  25  m.  E. 
of  its  former  position  on  the  maps,  being  found  to  lie  in  2'^  x6'  £., 
20°  17'  30'N.  Early  in  1900  G.  B..  M.  Flamand,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  a  scientific  mission  to  the  Tuat  oases,  came 
into  collision  with  the  natives,  and  Insalah  was  occupied  by  the 
military  escort  which  accompanied  him.  This  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  occupation  of  Tuat,  and  Igli  (see  Tuat). 

Simultaneously  ^th  these  events,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  French  influence  in  western. 
Sahara  by  the  expedition  of  Paul  Elanchet  to  Adrar,  which  had 
not  been  visited  since  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century.  It  returned 
in  September  X900,  only  partially  succosful,  Bhinchet  and  his 
companions  having  been  detained  for  some  time  as  virtual 
prisoners  on  the  borders  of  Adrar.  The  leader  almost  immediately 
succumbed  to  fever.  In  X903-X909  the  country  N.  of  the  lower 
Senegal,  including  Adrar,  was  brought  under  French  control 
and  organized  as  the  territory  of  Mauretania. 

The  most  marked  progress  was,  however^  effected  in  the 
central  Sahira,  where  the  French  posts  were  gradually  pushed 
farther  south  tmder  a  military  organization,  which  resulted 
in  the  complete  pacification  of  the  Tuareg  countries.  Travel 
was  thus  made  possible  from  one  border  of  the  desert  to  the 
other,  and  a  number  of  successful  expeditions  gathered  a  rich 
harvest  of  results  respecting  the  mapping,  geology,  and  other 
features  of  this  part  of  the  Sahara.  Some  of  the  best  work  was 
done  by  Laperrine,  Amaud,  Cortier  and  Nieger  on  the  miliUry 
side,  and,  on  the  civilian,  by  ViUatte,  Gautier  and  Chudeau. 
Apart  from  these  French  enterprises,  Hanns  Vischer,  a  Swiss  in 
the  service  of  British  Nigeria,  in  1906  tnivelied  from  Tripoli 
to  Bomu  through  Murzuk  and  Bilma.  In  19x0  (^pt.  A.  H. 
Haywood  traversed  the  Sahara,  being  the  first  Englishman  to 
cross  the  desert  from  Gao  to  Insalah. 

AuTHOWTiBS.— Vatonne,    Mission    de    Ghadames    (1863);    H. 
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lAHARAHPint,  B  cily  »Bd  datritt  of  Briiish  India,  in  the 
Metral  diviiion  of  Iht  Unlltd  Prnvinca.  The  city  ti  lituated 
on  ■  itream  cnUcd  Ihc  Daraaulo  Xadi,  907  (t.  above  Ha-1evel, 
99S  m,  by  nil  fnm  CalculU.  Fop.  (i^i)  M,i54,  of  whom 
more  thin  half  aro  MlJiommEdana.  It  ia  an  important  junction 
o[  the  Noith-Wdlun  railway  with  the  Oudh  and  RohilUiaiu] 
line.  The  government  botanical  gaideni  were  ciUbliahed  in 
1B17.  There  are  railway  woriiht^,  and  a  large  indusliy  ii 
pursued  in  wood-carving. 

The  DlSTUCT  of  Sahaiwfci  hai  an  area  of  itifi  aq.  m. 
It  forms  the  moit  Dotlherly  portion  of  the  Doib,  or  alluvial 
tableland  between  the  Guige)  and  Junma.  The  Siwalik  hills 
rise  precipitously  on  its  northern  frontier;  at  their  buc  stretches 

tion  generally  in  Ibis  part  il  backward,  the  surface  of  the  country 
being  broken  by  ravines.  South  of  this  tract  lies  the  broad 
alluvial  plain  of  the  Doab,  with  fertile  soil  and  good  natural 
water-iupply.  This  portioa  of  the  country  is  divided  into 
parslld  tracts  by  numerous  streams  Irom  the  Siwaliki,  while 
the  Eastern  Jumna  and  Ganges  canals  cover  the  district  with 
1  network  ol  irrigation  channels.  The  annual  lainlall  averages 
■bout  37  io.  The  population  in  iQoi  was  1,04^,230,  showing  an 
iocrea»o(4-4%  in  the  decade.  The  principal  craps  are  wheat, 
rice,  pulse,  millet,  and  maiie,  with  some  sugar-cane  and  cotton. 
The  district  contains  the  towns  of  Roorkee  and  Hardwar. 

During  the  later  yean  of  the  Mogul  empire,  Saharanpur 
suffered  much  from  the  perpetual  raids  of  the  Sikhs,  but  in 
1785  the  district  under  Ghulam  Kadir  enjoyed  comparative 
tranquillity.  On  bis  death  the  country  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  Mahrattas.  It  was  afterwards  again  overrun  by  the  Sikhs, 
remaining  practically  in  iheii  bands  until  their  defeat  at  Charaon 
November  iSog,  when  it  passed  under  Briiish  rule.     Several 

but  from  1S14  to  1857  nothing  occurred  to  dislutb  the  peace  of 
the  district.    The  Mutiny  in  this  part  was  soon  quelled. 

EAHEL  (Arabic  for  "shore");  a  common  place-name  in 
countries  where  AiaWc  Is  the  dominant  language.  By  iaA<( 
any  coast  belt  may  be  indicated,  but  the  name  has  become 
the  dcAnite  designation  of  certain  districts,  i.g.  the  Tunisian 
coast  bctueen  the  gulls  of  Hammamct  and  Gabes.  Another 
region  so  called  it  that  part  of  the  Sahara  washed  by  the  Atlai^tic. 
The  name  is  also  used  to  designate  the  territory  under  French 
jurisdiction  west  of  Timbuktu  and  north  of  tbe  Senegal. 
Sabd  Ibu*  understood  compiises  regioiia  whkb  (otm  the  intei- 


nediale  nms  between  tbe  fertile  lindi  ot  tbe  Sudan  and  the 
desert  In  its  plural  form,  Swahili,  tbe  word  hu  becaac  tbe 
trilul  name  of  the  natives  inhabiting  tbe  coast  atrip  ofipaHic 

■AHIB,  a  title  of  reipect  in  India,  specially  used  to  ttpsignin 
Europeana.  The  word  ia  Arabic,  and  oiicbially  neans  a  cmt- 
panvon.  It  a  geneiicaUy  fiied  to  the  titlea  of  mesi  id  tank, 
as  Khan  Sahib,  Nawab  Sahib,  Kaja  Sahib,  and  is  cqidraknt 
to  master.    The  proper  feminine  form  is  sahiha;  bat  the  hybrid 

in  India  for  European  ladies. 

SAHOS,  ot  Shohos,  Africans  of  BamEtic  Kodt.  living  to  the 
W.  of  Massaws-  Some  authotitie*  regard  them  at  tne  Abyi- 
unians,  but  mote  prohshly  they  are  akin  to  the  GaUas  and  Alan. 
They  aie  for  the  most  part  Mabommedans,  biu  sooe  lew  are 
Christians. 

BAKyADRI,  a  mountain  langE  of  India,    lite  tctm,  vhich 

of  the  Western  GiitTS  («>.)  fmm  the  Taptl  river  to  Cape  Couuin, 
but  mart  specially  to  that  part  of  tbe  system  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  In  this  restricted  sense  tbe  Sahyadrl  billa  bcgm 
in  Khandoh  district,  and  run  S,  as  far  aa  Gao. 

In  the  territoiy  of  the  Niiam  of  Hyderabad,  the  cnaa  range 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  river  systems  of  the  Tapii 
and  the  (kidavari,  ia  locally  known  as  Sahyadri  Paibal. 

■UDAPET,  a  town  of  British  India,  administrative  bead- 
quarters  of  Chin^eput  district,  Madras,  on  tbe  South  Indian 
railway,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Madras  dty,  from  which  it  is  sefiarated 
by  a  line  of  tardea.  Pop.  (1901)  14.154-  ~ 
teachers'  college  has  a  hostel  or  boardtng-hc 
opened  in  1&97.  Hie  agriculttirai  college,  originally  C1&65)  1 
model  farm,  baa  been  tranafcncd  to  Coimbatorc 

EAID  PASHA  (c.  iBjo-  ),  ioraamed  Kdceitz,   Turkish 

statesman,  was  at  one  time  editor  ti  the  TuAiih  b 
Jtridi-i-Hawdix-  He  became  first  secretary  to  Suitu  A 
Hamid  U.  shortly  after  his  accession,  and  is  said  to  have 
contributed  to  the  realizations  of  his  majesty's  dcngn  of  coii> 
centratinjE  power  in  his  own  hands;  later  be  became  succeoivety 
the  bterior  and  Vali  of  Brussa,  reaching  tbe  high 
'teaman  of  the  otl 
cwhat  bigoted  and  o^^nsed  to  tbe 
in  Turkey.  He  was  grand  viaer 
four  more  times  under  Abd-ul-Hamid.  Id  iBge  he  took  refuge 
at  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and,  tboa^  then 
assured  of  bis  personal  liberty  and  safety,  remained  practiolty 
a  prisoner  in  his  ov     *  ""  " 

again  i' 


post  of  grand  vi 


regarded  as  some 


:  1908.    On  the  iind  of  July  he 


August 


more  h~bci>l  v 

SAID  PASHA  KnRD(iK34-i907),  Turkish  statesman,  son  (tf 
Hussein  Pasha,  was  bom  at  Suleimanif.  Alter  holding  various 
administrative  posts  he  became  govemor-^oeral  of  the 
Archipelago  (iSSi),  minister  for  foreign  afiain  (igSi), 
ambassador  at  Berlin  (13B3)  and  again  foreign  ministd  in 
1S35.  He  was  afterwards  president  of  the  ConncQ  of  Slate, 
an  office  which  he  held  till  bis  death  on  the  )«lh  of  Octobs 
1907. 

SAIOA  {Saifa  lalarka).  Ibe  native  dcsigaathni  of  a  desn- 
dwelling  antelope,  easily  recognized  by  its  eitraordinaf^  TWioUett 
and  pufEy  nose,  in  which  the  apertures  of  the  tubular  nostrils 
are  directed  downwards.  The  ringed  lyrate  horns  of  tbe  males 
are  amber-coloured,  and  wide  apart  on  the  head.  These  is  a 
small  gland  on  each  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye;  and  the  ears 
are  remarkable  for  their  short  and  rounded  form.  Tlie  cr^jr 
is  whitish  in  winter  and  sandy  in  summer.  It  b  the  sole  irpre- 
sentative  of  its  genus-  At  the  present  day  the  beadquartcis  of 
this  antelope  are  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  but  a  century  ago  itarange 
eitended  aa  far  west  as  Poland.  During  the  latlei  part  cd  ihc 
Tertiary  period  the  saiga  was  much  more  widely  distributed, 
fosrilized  remains  having  been  obtained  from  many  parts  ci 
Western. Europe,  including  Britain. 


SAIGO— SAILCLOTH 

.    UIM,  TAKAHORI  (1831-1877),  JspuxH  patriot,  wu  bom 


■B3» 

put  is  Ibc  politkml  his  clan,  and  owing  to  his  ntRme  opiBiani 
with  ngar4  to  tlic  eipcdiency  of  iboliahing  Ibe  ToLugam 
adniniUcatkiii,  be  wai  baniibcd  (iSsS)  to  the  iilud  of  Oiliima 
(Sat»uma),  where  he  alteinpLed  unsuccenfully  ta  commit 
luicide.  Ultimately  he  loe  to  higb  nnk  in  the  newly  OTganlud 
■  ■    ■    -  ■,  18;]  b<      - -^■-- 


byw. 


le  the  nllying  point  o[  a 
large  number  o[  men  diuatlificd  with  the  new  adnuniilTation, 
and  in  18;;  be  beulcd  a  rebellioii  which  uied  all  tbe  mourcei 
of  the  central  government.  Aflet  aeveraJ  monlha  of  deipeiate 
fighting,  Saigo  and  a  amall  remnant  of  hta  foUowen  made  a  swift 
retreat  to  Kagoahima,  and  Fell  fighting  (September  14)  within 
light  ol  tbnr  homes.  Saigo'i  patriotism  and  hia  gnat  leivices  in 
the  cause  of  tbe  restotillon  of  the  administrative  powei  to  the 
throne  were  so  fully  recogniud  thst  bis  son  was  raised  to  tbe 
peerage  with  the  title  of  marquess,  and  his  own  memory  was 
honoured  by  the  erection  of  a  bronie  statue  in  Tokyo. 

lAIGOH,  a  town  ol  French  Indo-China.  capital  ol  (he  colony 
of  Cochin-china,  on  the  right  bank  ol  the  river  Saigon',  34  m. 
from  the  sea.  Pop.  (i(>oj)  54,745,  of  whom  S74g  were  French 
(exclusive  of  troopa),  151  Europeans  of  other  nationalitiet,  about 

the  rivei  Saigon  on  the  east,  the  Chinese  Arroyo  on  the  south 
and  the  Arroyo  of  the  Avalanche  on  the  north,  while  on  the  west 
it  eitends  towards  Ibc  neighbouring  town  of  Cholon.  DouUc 
rows  of  trees  give  shade  in  lU  the  iIiTell,  the  widtb  and  uni- 
formity of  which,  together  with  tbe  beautiful  gardens  (including 
the  loologiol  gardens),  malie  Saigon  one  of  tbe  finest  townsof 
the  Far  East.  Il  is  lighted  chiefly  by  electridly  and  ita  water- 
aupply  is  secured  by  a  filtering  reservoir.  The  chief  pubbc 
buildings  are  the  government  bouse,  the  palace  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Cochin-China,  the  law  courts,  the  theatre,  tbe  post- 
office  ind  the  c«theilt»L  The  commercial  potl,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chinese  Arroyo,  carries  on  a  large  rice  trade-  Tbe  naval 
harbour  comprises  an  arsenal  and  has  a  repairing  dock. 

Saigon  is  the  seat  of  two  chambers  of  tbe  court  of  appeal  of 
French  Indo-China,  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  com- 
merce, and  ol  the  vicar  apostolic  ol  Cochin-China.  Its  muni- 
cipal council  consists  of  eight  French  and  four  native  members 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.     This  body  elects  a  mayor  and 

Cia-Jink- 


The  Fien 


conquest,  Saieon,  then  knc 
dI  Lower  Cochin-China.  wl,,.,.  ...».„ 
ovinca"  ol  the  Annamne  empire,  and 
y  under  Ihe  lovemnicnt  ol  a  HnU<IM. 
□r  the  emperor  Gia  Long  by  Colonel  Olli 


1. 1859,  ■ 


il  was  pajt  of  Hie  territory 


SAIL,  the  En^lsh  equivdent  of  tbe  common  Teutonic 
lor  one  of  the  two  univenal  means  of  propulsion  of  a 
through  the  water,  .the  other  being  the  oar  (;.i.).  Fo 
various  types  of  sail  see  Riccihc,  and  lor  the  textile  materia 
aee  S*ltcujTH  beiow.  Tbe  origin  of  the  O.  Eng.  jctl  01 
and  111  cognito,  e.(.  Dutch  siil,  Dan.  icil,  Ger.  Stgd,  ftc, 

nected  with  tbe  Lai.  isfKfKiii,  closk, 
mantle.  It  may  be  derived  from 
the  Indo-Europetu  coot  Kgli-,  seen 
in  Sanskrit  is*,  endure,  tbe  idea 
being  of  that  which  bears  up  against 

lAILCLOTH,  now  more  commanly 
called  caavts  (^.i.) ,  usually  a  double 
warp,  single  weft  fabric  ol  tbe  same 
structuie  as  bagging  (j.t.),  although 
It  is  tometimea  made  with  sin^ 
threads  of  warp.  Hemp  and  tair 
the  nuBulacture  of  this  dolb,  bu 
chief  fibres  employed.  Many  of  thi 
■imilai  veiaets  are  made  entinly  of 


»hirger 


r,  bnt  s 


1009 

e  often  dyed  or  lUincd 
are  now  driven  by  (Mara, 
is  comparatively  tnulL 


the  quantity  of  dotb  u 

A  large  quantity  of  doth,  however,  ia  used  on  steamships  lor 

covers,  and  lot  coal  bags,  iiildoth  buckets,  Ac 

The  very  best  kind  of  sailcloth  is  made  from  bng  flar,  as'tbil 
fibre  possesses  flcxibilily,  ligblacss  and  strength  combined. 
The  number  of  threads  pet  inch  of  warp  vaiiea  from  14  double 
threads  to  43  double  tliiiadg,  and  from  i>  to  ]6  shots  per  inch 
of  weft,  while  tbe  usual  widths  are  18.  14,  jo  and  36  in.  Collon 
canvas  has  lor  its  limits  about  16  to  54  threads  of  waip  per  inch, 
and  ij  to  46  shots  per  inch;  the  wirp  yarn  for  cottons  may 
be  1,  3  or  several  ^y. 

Great  care  has  to  be  ejodaed  in  the  manufacture  of  canvaa 
for  the  British  Admiralty.  The  yams  must  be  made  wholly 
Irom  long  fla^,  well  and  evenly  spun,  and  properly  twisted- 
Tbey  must  also  be  free  from  blacks,  and  be  twice  boiled  in  order 
to  remove  all  kijurioui  matler.  From  tbe  grey  state  to  the 
cleaned  state  the  yamamujt  lose  jo%  o(  weight,  a   ' 


whatev 


.    The  mill 


cashing  and  first  bailing  reduce  lb 

weight  about  B%  while 

tnut  2%  is  removed  during  the  1 

e  all  traces  of  alkali.    Tbe 

la  subjected  to  remove  all 

Jest  eondirion  lor  weaving. 

.anvas  is  made  in  Biteen  dlBercr 

qualities:  the  heaviest  is 

I  and  11.    Oi  these  Bilccn  varieti 

lea  Noa.  r  to  8  are  m<«ly 

Ad  Noa.  4  and  6  for  the  merchant  navy.  Tbe  canvas  for  tbe 
Idmiialty  la  34  Iil  wide,  and  the  pieces,  termed  brdta,  should  be 
a  nesriy  aa  practicable  40  yds.  of  legal  measure  in  length,  and 
o  be  completely  manufactured — particular  attention  beJDi 
jveQ,  to  the  weaving;  the  selvages  to  be  evenly  and  well 
uanufactured,  the  thrum  10  be  left  on  each  end  of  tbe  bolt, 
jid  (0  be  made  u  tieaily  u  pouible  in  the  ptoportion  ol  woght* 
liven  below. 
Thebieakingteatsforredand  grey  canvaa  are  s%behiw  thoM 


SaQmakini  u  a  ver 

The  ^^tioni  ol  "l) 
dimenuDiu  of  mait 

•ail-^ler  Xe  allo> 
in  Im,  ■'^f^'d^ 


^asT* 


It  the  shape,  k^ith,  ^c.^al  each 


oT^t. 


>e  middle  of 


1  width,  and  in  the  Bi 


in  the  lighter  sails  are  about  i 


lOlO 

ititchs  to  ■  yard    StrcncthcniDI 
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to  be  done  it  to  tecure  the  edge 

lot  iliii  purpoKi  in  the  Briluh 
lA  lite  by  quarter  inches)  up  to 
on  with  ropinfl  (vine  apcciaOypi 
beimn  and  clear  of  ever^  two  t 


beiflE  cut  Ibrouih.  The  neU  Ihin 
L  ol  (fie  hU,  Boll-rope,  a  eonpan 
he  hner  hemp  yam  (Italian)  it  UK* 


re  poHible  It  la  belter  to 


also  [he  edfe  of  the  sail  in  yards,  so  i 
lognher  In  [Dpinf  the  sail  inll  itand  fla 


'maried'SrA'h'crel 
to  be  connected,  il 

mtlyhavinfasalvai 


s^i^'^rini^  (»' 
atiand  of  bull'rope,  i 
as  a  proHctfon,  are  iki 
sides  or  kechet,  matt  o 
nalionaiy  or  haulinE  " 

S'mo'uI  liSe™  uk'v 
piefced  through  every  se 

depends  upon  (he  lirc  o 

to  be  fitted,  thit  i>.  suet 


"by  ^'^ir 


liidc  lined  with  Inihci 
a    pble    properly    tem 


'.'Ha't 


Sainfrfn  lOatryliil  laJ.M),     I,  Fl 
lan^nliie  calyi-teeib  shorter  iha 


inch  in  length  nilb 
1  the  coroLli,  which  litltet  is 
Uiipo  of  lit  Bunc  colour. 


Tbe  indehiscent  podi  or  lefoma  an  flulcoed  Inoi  nd»  to 

side,  wrinkled,  Boinewhat  aicklc-ifaaped  and  cifHtd,  and  cod- 
tain  a  ain^e  oLive-hrovn  seed  ahaped  Like  a  smalJ  bean.  In 
Gnat  Britain  Ihe  plant  ia  a  native  of  the  caJcajco\;s  districts 
of  the  loulhem  counliea,  but  dsewhere  it  ia  OHuidered  as  an 
escape  Ironi  cultivation.  It  i*  native  thnufbout  tbe  Kholc  of 
Central  Europe  and  Siberia;  but  il  doea  not  seem  to  have  bnn 

frOEn  France  or  French  Flanden,  ila  French  name  bdng  retained. 
Alphonse  de  CandoUe  (Orifin  ej  Ci^liTattd  PU-Os.  p.  lu) 
coDSiden  thai  the  cultivatioo  of  taiofoin  oriEiiialed  in  the 
uuthof  Franceas  laleperfi^Haatheisth  century.  It  is  rrowD 
aa  a  forage  plant,  being  especially  well  addled  fordrylirne^Liti' 


Il  hai  about  the  i 


■MNT  (lal.  unclu,  "holy"), 
i-t.  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
of  Christian  tbousbl.  to  all  belie> 
used  by  those  modem  Chri^iL 


■  sheep  in  winter.    Be^i  Irs 
le  term  origiaally  appLcd, 


Bible  only  (f.(.  the  Moim 

re  enjoying  eternal  happinc 
Kriptions  in  Ibe  Calacoml 


refrigera  ckk  spiriiu  iamto,  and  people  vere  buried  ad  ijri^i,'i. 
For  a  long  line,  too,  tancbti  was  an  ofljciaJ  title,  particularly 
teKrved  for  bishops  (v.  Anaiala  Boiiandicua,  rviiL  410-411)- 
II  was  not  till  almost  tbe  6lh  century  that  tbe  word  be- 
came a  title  of  honour  qxcially  given  lo  tbe  dead  wbose  cult 

Ihat  the  Church  Gnl  began  10  pay  ipedal  banmii.  We  B^ 
traces  of  this  in  the  ind  ball  of  the  ind  century,  in  ihe 
Uartyrium  Ftlycarpi  (jviii.  ])  in  connedon  with  a  meclLng  to 
celebrate  tbe  annivet«ty  of  the  martj-r's  death.  Anoiier 
passage  in  the  tame  documcDt  (xvji,  i)  shoni  dearly  tbal  ibis 
was  not  an  innovalion,  bat  a  cuttom  alieidy  etlahli^wd  anur.g 
the  Chrialians.  Il  does  not  follow  that  it  was  hencefotib  uniiTciiI. 
Tbe  Church  of  Borne  doo  not  teem  10  have  inacribeit  in  i;i 
calendarilsmartynof  an  earlier  date  thaji  the  3rd  century.  The 
essential  foiwof  Ibe  cult  ol  the  martyrs  wai  that  of  the  bonoun 
paid  to  the  illustrious  dead;  and  these  hoDoun  were  ofhcially  paid 
by  the  community.  Theyconsisledinagalberingat  tbemartvr's 
lamb  OQ  the  anniversary  of  bis  death.  St  Cyprian.  sr<akirig 
of  Che  ctmfeasors  who  died  in  prison,  wrote  to  hit  priests."  Denicj^ie 
el  diet  conim,  (|uibuB  eicedunt.  adnotale.  ul  commcmorj- 
fionet  eorujn  inter  memorias  martynim  celebrate  possimus  " 

MartyTo1agy(f.*.).  Inlheearlydayseachcburchconhneditsellio 
-  •    gbefon  ■    ■ 


iwine.  and  sund^  small 
»rticle«.         IT.  Wo.) 

cburchei.    In  tbe  oldest  Ronmn  leiial  wc  already  find  faiiv 

SAinFOtR    (Onotryl 

ckis  satiw)   in  botany 

calendar,  Roman  fettivals,  while  Wrigbfs  Syrfac  Ucnyr^. 

it  a  low-groiring  per- 

contains numerous  traces  of  this  eichinge  of  fativals.  Fru 

ennial    plant    »ilb    a 

the  5lh  century  onwards  certain  celcbtated  saints  wen  honour 

woody    roolstock, 

almost  universally;  St  Augustine  {Scrme,  176,  \  4)  saji  ibit  i 

whence    proceed     the 

festival  of  St  Vincent  was  celebrated  throughout  tbe  whole 

stems,    which    ate 

the  Chiislian  world.    Tbe  same  was  the  cue  of  Ibe  ial\^- 

covered  with  fine  hairs 

of  St  Stephen,  St  James  and  St  John,  and  St  Pclet  and  Si  Pi 

but  these  frst 
and  iSlb  December),  and  well  Dot  stricUy  speaking  ajuiiven: 

S-aduiily  "widened.  The  firat  to  find  a  place  in  them  were  the  bi-. 
ppan:nt]y  they  were  at  firal  arranged  in  a  teries  o<  anniven 
serrate  from  that  of  the  martyrt,  as  teems  to  be  tbown  b^ 


ir  of  Can 


ST  AFFRIQUE— ST  ALBANS,  EARL  OF 


Ub    la  dain  it  pcneralian  llie  nurtyn 

•t  of  Ibe  I^htul.bul  one  cia  undcntand  tint 
HOT  lanB.  (I  wueh  (ilbaiifk  took  plice  ■(  leut  on  Uk  day  of 
tbnr  uniyniKy,  wen  diniiiniulKd  bam  the  onlinary  Iambi  br 
HHiw  liiD.  WbcD  Ike  peKC  al  the  Chuich  connitHd  it,  they  «en 
enhnned  in  clupeb  aod  orten  io  lumptuoinbuillou.  In  the  Weu 
Ibeie  bmldingi  wen  nieed  ova  tht  toinl>.  wblcli  wu  left  inUctj 
but  la  ibe  Euc  then  wu  no  b^iraiion  in  diKaitlng  the  mv?i  of 
theuintaAndRibDvinBtbtbodict  irja  baniicabuitt  to  receive  thm- 
-■    ■     .li ...  .1.  _.=__    ■-    Bibylas  were  placed  in  the 


y  bum  t>y  Gallui 


a.Hiil.tc 


liJ'!-' 


I  D>ipl>ne  Gacitt 


.Hill,  m 


EaaHn  churdtea  with  nnrd  t, 
beilnalM.  aiueli  lev  aeven  than  . 
of  the  Wotcm  chuicbea.  Fran 
cue*  of  inailatiaa  at  Ibe  bodic 
■hriak  Inn  dividing  the  Bcird  i 
«nbySlGirpiiyih 


ly  that  el  oat  diiti 


.-     had  »  weD  ufepiarded  ih 

Li  finally  diangaided  aLloifetheT;  ii 


at  Rika  wen  eitmndy  bvquent,  aad  led  ta  iaeitricai 

A*  to  the  belief  In  the  effiocjr  ol  the  pnytn  of  Ihe  uinis  for 
those  Kill  living  on  earth,  and  liailMiiy  in  the  dficacy  ol  the 
pnyen  addrened  to  the  Mints,  SI  Cyril  of  Jenilalem  indicito 
in  the  following  worda  the  advanlagea  of  the  comoKniontlon 
of  the  lainU:  "  Then  we  maJie  mention  al»  of  those  who  have 
lallen  aaleep  befon  us,  first  of  patrianha,  pmpheti,  apoilla, 
mailyrs,  that  God  would  al  their  prayen  and  idtercaswna 
receive  our  aupplicalion  "  (Cat.  ifyjt.  v.  g).  II  ii  difficult  to 
iindentand  a  much-dianjaied  pauage  at  Origen  {D€  eraUfne, 
14^,  ercept  aa  applying  to  prayer  addreaed  to  the  sauita.  The 
Falhen  of  Ihe  4th  century,  ^and  notably  the  Cappadodan 
*"  ''     a,  provide  ui  with  a  quantity  of  evidenrt  on  Ihii  lubject, 


rbich  le 


LO  doubt 


:  of  Ihe  ii 
which  it 


implete  approval  wit 
St  Baiil,  lor  luiaple,  »y>:  "  I  accept  also  the  boiy  apoiiiei, 
prophets  and  matlyn,  and  I  call  upon  (hem  for  Iheir  inlenesiion 
to  God,  that  by  them,  that  is  by  their  mediation,  Ibe  good  God 
may  be  propitious  to  me,  and  that  I  may  be  gmnted  redemption 
lor  my  offences  "  (Eftif-  36O). 

The  cult  of  the  nintt  eatly  met  with  oppodtion.  in  anwer  la 
which  Ibe  Church  Faihen  had  to  defend  its  lawfuincia  and  eiplain 
iu  naluR.  The  Chunb  of  Smyrna  had  early  to  eiplain  it>  poutitHi 
in  ihii  Aaltn  with  tenrd  10  St  Polycarp^  "  We  wonhip  Chriil, 
■a  the  Son  of  Cod^  ai  to  tht  msrtyrs,  we  love  them  ai  the  divipln 
and   imitalon  of  Ihe  Lord  "   IUarlyt<um  Ftlycarpi,  ivii.  3).     Si 


vebeinence,  and  eipecully —  '*■" 


.  ihit  Ihe  boo! 
the  adoralion 


crificia  exhibemus.    Non 


i  ThRKenis:  oflcio  libi,  sancte  Theocenii:  aut 
auI:oSerotibi  f^uleP'  (Jtnw,  173.  Jjcf.  C«» 
.  The  undoubled  abuses  which  iiew  up,  npccull; 
le  agn.  raited  up.  at  Ihe  lime  ofthe  itelonnalioii 


while  RHovini 


reign  irilh  Christ  oRerloCod  their  im)vn  for  nx 
and  utcful  10  Invoke  then  by  suppucation  and  K 
Iheir  aid  and  anuRanct  In  order  to  obtain  from 
Ihiough  His  Son  ourSaviovrleauaChriit,  wboal 
and  Redeemer  "  {Sta.  tnX  At  Ihe  presenl  da] 
(a.w.1  of  lainli  Ii  reserved  in  the  Roman  Cburcl 
ponliH.    The  Albican  ChunA,  while  Hill  comme 


Cod  His  benefits 


a  the  Realoialion  ui 


lOlI 

See  D.  Fetavius.  Di  OioJ^fMi  dspuMhu.  IV  Auoruf&Mi,  1..  nv.; 
F.  Suarea.  D^mit  fiiii  catiutieai  (againil  ICing  Jamea  I.) ;  L. 
DucheiDe.  La  Oifiiwi  da  «llt  citrMn.  ch.  viii. ;  E.  Ludui,  Dit 
Anfittl  du  aiiUiuUniUi  Crubiuen.  1904):  H.  R.  Percival,  rU 
ImxBtitm  tt  Stall  (London,  tBo6)i  A.  P.  Fuba.  A»  EiBlaiiaiuii 
tflki  Tkirtymine  Arliila  (Oxfofd.  1S7S)'  (iTDt.} 

ST  AFPRIQDB,  1  town  of  Southern  Fiance,  capital  ol  md 
amnditsement  in  the  department  of  Aveyion,  on  the  Socguet, 
6S  ts.  N.N.W.  ol  Beiien  on  a  biuch  line  ot  Ibe  railway  to 
Clermont  Feiiand.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  4473;  coBUOUoe  6571. 
An  old  bridge  ovei  the  Soi^ues  and  some  megaliths  in  the 
aeighbouihood,  espedally  Ihe  dolmen  at  Tiergues,  are  of  anti- 
quarian  inlciat.     There  ia  coniidereble  trade  id  wool  and 

St'lSnjtr  —-  --  •--  ■'--  '-■-  ......_.,..,-. 


The  pi 


It 


n  AUAlli,  BABU  AHD  DUKBS  OP.  The  English  title  ol 
eail  of  St  Albas)  was  GiM  borne  by  Richard  Bouike,  or  de  Buigh, 
4th  earl  of  danricaide  (d.  163s),  who  was  lord  pnsident  of 
Connaughl  from  1604  to  iCiti  and  EOveiDor  ol  Calway  in  1616. 
In  1614  he  was  made  Baron  SoraerhiU  and  Viscount  Tunbridge 
in  the  Engliah  peerage,  and  io  1618  eati  of  St  Albans,  Baroa 
Imanney  and  Viscount  Calway.  He  became  Ibe  Ihiid  husband 
of  Frances,  dowager  countess  of  Essex,  whose  firat  husband  had 
been  Sit  Philip  Sidney,  and  hia  English  titles  became  extinct  on 
tfae  death  ol  bis  only  son,  Ulick,  snd  eail  of  St  Albans  and 
marquos  of  Ganricarde,  in  1(57. 

"^ --■ '—i  of  an  eail  of  St  Albana  wai.In  1660,  when 

.. _..  lis  death  in  IM4. 

The  dukedom  of  St  Albans  was  created  in  1684  in  favour  of 
CilaiLU  BiaUCLBU  (1670-1716),  a  aalural  son  of  Charles  11.  t^ 
NellGsrynne.  BominLoodonontheftthof  May  1670.  Charles  was 
made  Baron  Hedinatoa  and  eari  ol  Burfoid  io  I>tcember  1676.  He 
became  colonel  ih  lEfl  8th  regiment  of  hor     '      —- 

with  Ihe  emperor  Leopold  IT,  being  presc...  _. _ 

in  i6S«     Alter  the  battle  of  Landen  In  1693,  Willian 

him  captain  of  the  gentlenien  peoslonefs.  and  four  years  later 
genlkman  of  the  bedchamber  His  lather  had  given  klm  the  re- 
veiuon  of  Ibe  office  ol  herefUlarvmastei  C^concr  and  that  ol  hcredi- 
'  trar  ol  the  Court  ol  Chanceiy.  which  lell  va  '  ~ 


•l-fS^"* 


HisU^an 


e.  last  earl  of  Oxford.  1 


the  lOIh  ol  May 

neiress  01  Aubrey  de  Yen,  li__.  _.  . 

beauty,  who  became  lady  ol  the  bedchamber  10  Caroline,  princos  ol 
Wales,  and  sur^ved  until  the  iglh  ol  January  1743-  Chailee  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  CHAaLkS  BaaucLaaa.  and  duke  of  St 


a'fig£l*in'lii 


UnS'ar^Yji'!.    Ihei 


I  died  unaarried.  and  was 

ibiey  Beauclerk  (1740-1S01).     He  wi 


,-jX|, __,. 

CeDije  Beauclerk  11758-1781), 


William  (l765-ll2s).  w^lhe"i^I^ .  _.     _.._ 

for  her  beauty,  and  was  painled  by  Bomney.  Her  fortune  derive* 
Iromherfirst  husband  passed  to  her  granddaughter  Angela,  Baroncs 
Buidelt-Coulls  in  her  own  right.    The  9th  duke  was  lucceeded  b| 

to-l89S).  whose  son.  Chaitei  Victor  Albert  Aubrey  de  Vere 
ime  the  nth  huMerol  Ibe  title. 


uiHeni 


la  Man 


nce-chamberlain  be  beca 

norals,  and  much  addicted  to  pmbling.  'hc  was  member  for 
luiy  Si  Edmunds  in  the  Long  PsiUameni  and  an  active  and 
ecklesa  ruyalist.    He  took  a  prominent  part  m  Ibe  amy  plol  ol 

if  ter  being  raised  to  Ibe  peerage  as  Baron  Jeimyn  of  Si  Edmunds- 
buiy  In  thai  yeai,  lie  accompaideat  HoiiietlB  Maria  in  1644  to 


ST  ALBANS— SAINT  ALBANS 

ruv  whence  he  isnducted  the  '°»<^  advc^  criticUin.    Thr  abbFy'i  cnccnw  lelitlh  unlade 

Ch»nnd  ItUndi  to  Franct  •!  the  pnce  of  Ftendiud  to  Cbulei  hy  jboul  «>  fl.    The  leulh  of  Ibc  tiaiwpu  ii  I  Tj  Cu  imidc.   1 

•gunit  the  piiliimcnl ;  Bad  in  other  lopccls  tllo  be  meddted  jnDnutk  bvildtnn  have  aU  dlHppeaicd  cmpt  ibc  E«t  nievt) 

with  (oreign  politics,  hit  gre.1  influence  with  Ihi  queen  being  a  Si  Mkh»el>  cBurcb,  nihin  the  «te  o(  VeniUmiun.,  ■»  oiifni 

rontinual  ™ba™meiit  to  i^aLit  lUleHien.  espeoiJly  ^er  Norman  building  remaio.    The  churth  ™o.iM  IbTtooib  .(  L< 

Ibe  eiecuiion  ol  Chadei  I,     When  Chirlei  II.  went  to  Breda,  chinnllor  Bacon.     St  Stepheu't  chuich.  dding  Ir»  the  b 

berion  to  create  bimearl  of  St  Albana  in  1660'.    Gniaip  which  P^'er'i  chui^  has  been  in  goat  part  rebuili.  bul  iht  EaHy  Pffn 

the  toori«  Hallam  accepted  a.  authentic,  but  which  i.  .up-  t::t-^'^y'^::T^^^^^i:'.^t^'^^^^-  ^'K 

poool  by  no  ™l  evidence,  uaerted  ttit  Jermyn  wai  lemtly  i,  an  Edward  VL  gramnur  «hooL    The  ^incipal  nBdcra  bwW^ 

became  lord  charaberiain,  and  received  olhel  appoinUnenta.  a  lechnioil  KbooL  and  the  public  library.    Thcre'ui  >wo  boqii 

He  .upported  the  policy  of  friendahip  with   France.   Mjd   he  ,*r,"7X^^:"dS^j',S.'i[S^"'g2:  ^'^^;rJSS 

contributed  largely  to  Ihe  dOM  tecret  understanding  between  jmtSininufacUireo(iilli,.mw.pUitii«.  bnHh.mEiSTlmerpi 

fk..!—  II  -_j  Louia  XIV.,  being  inatrumental  in  atranjjng  the  ud  ehromo-liihograjiik  princiM.    ThsE  aw  i!«o  biewi--  - 


p[eliminaiinolthetreL1yofI}Dverini669.    In  1M4  be  obtained     ironJauixlrleL   A  public  park  oTu  acnx  1 
>  arant  of  land  in  London  near  St  lanwa't  Palace,  where  Jemyn    *  n"?™""  •"'^  •  a'!2SdM^°  "^^"'^ 


.f™".°'.''_"^..^.^''_^™"_"?'^.™.:'.'''^'_T^_"j"?'.^  3u7rs:''gS;ro?'a'!SJSsteris?£r^ss^ 


Street  preserve*  the  memory  of  his  name,  and  w  ^ , ^ ^ 

the  St  Albana'  market  on  a  site  afterwards  cleared  fol  the  con-  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  a: 
stniction  o[  Regent  Slrcel  and  Waterloo  Place.    The  earl,  who        To  the  »ulh-west  ol  the  present  dty  of  S>  Albans  stood  I 

was  a  friend  and  patron  of  Abrih^  Cowley,  died  in  St  James's  ancient  Veiulamium  (f.i.),  one  of  the  oldest  loima  in  Britain, 

Square,  for  the  building  of  which  he  had  provided  the  plan  in  Watling  Street.    The  ruins  served  as  a  quarry  not  only  to  1 

January  16S4.    St  Albans  being  unmarried,  tbe  earldom  becune  builden  of  the  Abbey,  but  also  for  the  other  churchs  and  I 

cnincl  at  his  death,  while  the  barony  of  Jermyn  of  St  Edmunds-  monastic  building  ol  St  Albans,  and  Roman  bricks  arelon 

bury  paswd  by  qiedal  remainder,  togeihei  with  his  property,  to  even  in  the  fsbric  of  the  churches  of  neighbouring  villiges.  a 

fail  nephew  Thomas  Jermyn,  and  after  the  lallcr's  death  lo  Sandtidge,  >)  m.  N.E.    After  being  burnt  by  Baaditea.  Vc 

Tbomu'i  brother  Henry  Baron  Dover  [f.i.].  lamium  revived,  and  its  churcE  was  famous  early  in  tbe  I 

ST  ALBAHS,  a  dty,  municipal  borough,  and  market  town  in  century.   The  origui  of  the  royal  castle  of  King^ury  ii  varwu 

tbe  Si  Albans  parliamenUry  division  of  Herlfordihire,  England.  Mtigncd  to  the  6lh  and  Slh  centuries.     In  the  qlh  and  ie 

on  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  railway  snd  on  branches  o!  centuries  the  abbots  enlarged  the  (own.  which  was  confiriced 

the  London  k  North-Wcslem  and  the  Great  N'orlhem  lines,  them  as  a  borough  by  Henry  tt.    In  risj  a  charter  gave  bomt 

»  m.  N.W.  of  London.    Pop.  (iSqi)  ih.SqS;  (1901)  ifi.oig.    St  jurisdiction  to  Ibe  good  men  of  St  Albaju;   but  the  bom 

Albani  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  1877;  thediocae  coveting  court  was,  apptiently.  discontinued  for  about  100  yean  al 

the  greater  pirt  of  Eisei  and  Hertfordshire,  with  small  portions  the  rebellion  of  1381,    A  cbaiterof  15J3,  confirmed  in  iJSjl 

of  Cambridgshiie,  Bedfordibire  and  Buckinghamshire.     Tbe  issg-isfio,  jncorpataled  the  mayor  and  butBcaaes.    Charts] 

great  cathedral,  or  abbey  church,  is  finely  aiiuated  on  the  sleep  iMj,  iHi4  and  16S5,  and  tlie  Muoidpal  Corporaiions  Act 

hill,  above  Ibe  small  river  Ver,  on  which  the  central  part  of  the  1835,  altered  the  form  ol  Ibc  corporation ;  and  id  187;  St  Alb 

dty  is  placed.  became  a  dty.    Two  burgeuca  were  raumed  lo  the  pariius 

Shortly  ifltf  the  martyrdom  of  St  Alban,  probality  In  jn,i,  a  ol  130S-130J.  and  10  olhera,  until,  after  ijjfi,  such  right  ftU  i 

-'■■-'■  —  '■■■■ "■ ■-'■—■-- "   --■ '«-  -■- IS  raumption  in  JSU-    Its  abolition,  as  aw 

oneering  practices,  look  place  in  iSji. 


It  Tyler's  i 


la  Ibe  UaBilmn.    Tbe  abbots.  Ealdred  and  Ealmer.  a(  the  chne  ol    by  the  townspeople, _ 

the  lolh  century  began  10  bnak  up  tbe  ruina  of  Ibe  old  Roman  quence.     At  St  Albans  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  on 

hu?i»e^i^n™dda'^'Ku'ili?!^^«ffllu^  ""  "'  "'>'  '*SS,  their  leader,  the  duke  of  Somerart,  hi 

when  Paul  of  Caen,  a  Siiive  of  Archbishop  Lanrmnc,  WM  A  loj/'  k'U«<.  ""1  H«nry  "■  '»len  prisoner;  here,  too.  Queeo  Mirp 

■ppmnicd  abbot.   The  cnihHlml  at  Canlerbuiy  as  built  by  Lanfranc  defeated  the  earl  of  Warwick  on  the  I7(h  of  February  11 

waa  almow  a  reproduction  o(  Si  SwphenV  Cai;n :  but  Paul,  while  Duringlhedvilwctjlhe  town  was  garrisoned  for  the  parhim. 

^ir'-fle  ch"™  ;^Jo!^ri,S^n"V<?5  bn'E  hii'hSS^n^  ^  *  P"""'""  P^'  ™'  "^  *>«  °'^^  ^  '»«  ^ingdo^  q 

KHiic  year,  berorc.    Of  the  original  Norm^  church  Ihe  principal  '•■•  '■*'^y  t^'  ^"t  Engl.ih  translation  of  the  Bible  was  pricl 

oonian.  now  rcmainini  are  ihe  eailem  bavi  of  the  nave  tbe  lower  ^«    Vulonx   Cminly   HuUrj,    Mrrli.   vol.    ii.;    Peier   NcHO 

E^X rS^^T,  hut fhl.™ir™ll!,^'J iiTbunSiie M .^  ^L'i^'?/^°{tiS.i^iIii^b/i?T 'M^'Ti'S?'-; "■^^'^ 

mens  of  N'arman  archilixture  in  England,  with  Ibe  apecial  characler-  (iB^J-iStA). 

iiliclhat.owinji  toiheu>.eaf  iheAaibraadRomantlIe,iheNtinnan  SAINT  ALBAK3,  a   dty   and   Ibe  county-seat   of   Fnnl 

porthjn.  an^  peculiarly  bare  and  stctTU  Jh^  ™te™  towniwcre  county,  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  57  m.  {by  lifl)  N.N.W.  of  Monlpel 

CfJT„"/^l'uU?^\ra5!rn"e^'.:j*r.rr.h'^e'S^^  P»p.(.(«)6^^indu*ng.„,f^gn.born;  (,0.0)  «3Sr 

house  and  pan  ol  Ihe  cloL'.Ier;  bul  nothiiiE  ol  his  work  now  nmaini  Albani  is  served  by  ihe  Central  Veimont  railway,  which  1 

About  ijup  Abbot  John  de  Cells  pulled  down  Ihe  well  Irani  and  wilhLskeChamplainalSlAlllanaBay  and  with  Swanlon  on. 

S'e"" "■  lnnn"?'«i'?nd"^b^or^«^h"«  'iSrk  ^"^  ■"«  "'y  »  ""^It  on  a  plain  less  th«,  3  m.  from  Lake  Clunnpt 

linued  by  his  Kiccctwr  William  de  Tiunpynglone  in  a  plainer  uid  about  300  ft.aboveit;iurrounding hills  (AldisandBdlm 

manner.    In  iijr  the  nitem  portion  was  puned  down,  and  between  rise  Hill  higher  and  command  charming  views  of  the  Cn 

the  middle  ol  Ihe  Ijlh  and  the  beginning  ol  the  lafh  cenlury  a  Mountains,  Lake  Chimplain  and   Ihe   Adirondacks.     Am 

Hnciuary.  ante<bapel  and  lady  chapd  were  added.  aU  remarkably    ,1,.  __,_ir.,»i  k..iWin—  .r.  .  iic . 1.      """^   ,•" 

btkt  specimen,  ol  th"atdiilecton!  olthe  period.    In  1313  two  great  'J*  prominent  buildings  an  a  U.S.  customs- house,  the  aty  k 

column,  on  Ihe  south  side  suddenly  fell,  and  this  neceaiiuted  the  ">«  to""  "ouKp  »  puWic  library,  a  hcapnal  (1881),  the  Wan 

irbuiklii^  of  live  bays  of  the  south  aisle  and  tbe  Norman  cloiilen.  Home  forLittle  Wanderers  (1881).  two  Roman  Catholic  puid< 

Varioui  innngnipul  additions  were  made  during  tbe  Perpendicular  (chools  and  two  convents.     There  are  marble   auaniei  is  1 

period,  and  much  damage  wai  al»  done  during  the  d  sw  utum  of  „i^i„;,„    i,,,,  .t.  ...,„„„ji„„      '   ,_  ".'"""   quarnes  id 

fieabbiryslolhefinerXkiniheinlerior.   Siruciuml  dangers  gave  V"!'"'.')''  """J  '*•'  '■""'^d'»K  Wintry  IS  devoted  Urgelv 

Ww  lo  an  «tensi™  restoration  and  plttial  rebuilding,  begun  under  dairying.     St  Albans  has  a  large  creamery,  n  iinuiaclum  a 

the  direclioii  of  Sii  Cilben  Scolt,  and  comt^cud  'i&  i*M  Vrf  L>on]  denaed  mOk  ud  ifaipi  laigc  quaiitiliea  of  butu  j. 
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The  firit  permaaent  aettkment  here  was  eatabliahed  in  1786; 
the  townshtp^of  St  Albans  (pop.  in  1900,  1715)  was  incorporated  in 
1859,  and  tne  latiger  part  of  it  was  chartered  as  the  city  of  St  Albans 
in  Ite7*  On.  the  19th  of  Oetober  1864  Lieut.  Bennett  H.  Young 
led  from  Canada  about  twenty-five  un-uniformed  Confederate 
soldien  in  a  raid  on  St  Albans.  Tliey  looted  three  banks,  wounded 
seveial  dtizens;  one  mortally,  and  escaped  to  Canada,  where  Young 
and  twelve  othera  were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  But  they  were 
never  punished,  and  even  the  $75,poo*which  had  been  taken  from 
them  on  their  arrest  was  returned  to  them.  Later,  however,  the 
Canadian  government  refunded  this  amount  to  the  banks.  In  1866 
and  again  m  1870  the  Fenians  made.  St  Albans  a  base  for  attacks 
on  Canada,  ana  United  States  troops  iirtn  lent  here  to  preserve 
neutrality. 

SAINT  ALBIK.  ALEl6kNDER  CHARLES  ONER  R0US8BUN 
DB  CORBBAU*  Comte  de  (1773-1847),  French  politician,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  of  a  noble  Dauphinois  family,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Coll^  d'Harcourt.  He  embraced  the  revolutionary  ideas 
with  enthusiasm.  As  civil  commissioner  at  Troyes  he  was 
accused  of  terrorism  by  some,  and  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
of  moderation.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in  1794* 
On  his  release  the  Citoyen  Rousselin  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  and  tmder  the  Directory  he  became  secretary- general, 
and  then  civil  commissioner  of  the  Seine.  Attached  to  the  party 
of  Bernadotte,  he  was  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  iinperial 
police,  and  during  the  later  years  of  the  empire  spent  his  time 
in  retirement  at  Provence.  'During  the  Hundred  Days,  however, 
he  served  under  Camot  at  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Under 
the  Restoration  he  defended  Liberal  principles,  in  the  ConstUu- 
lioHnelf  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Although  Louis  Philippe 
had  been  his  friend  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  h£  accepted 
no  office  from  the  monardiy  of  July.  He. retired,  from  the 
ConstUutiontUl  in  1838,  and  died  on  the  15th  of  June  1847.  His 
chief  works  deal  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  They  are: 
Vie  de  Lasare  Hoche  (2  vols.,  1798);  Notice  historique  sur  le 
giniral  Marhot  (1800);  M.  de  Ckampionnd  {1^60);  and  notices 
of  others  posthumously  published  by  his  son,  Hortensius  de 
Saint  Albin,  as  Documentt  rrlatifs  d  la  RtwAution  Fransai^  .  . . 

(1873). 
ST    ALDEOONDB,    PHIUPS    VAN    HARNIX,    Heer    van 

(1538^1598),  Dutch  writer  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Brussels, 
the  son  of  Jacob  van  Mamix,  baron  of  Pottes.  He  studied 
theology  under  Calvin  and  Beza  at  Geneva  and,  returning  to  the 
Netherlands  in  1 560,  threw  himself  energetically  into  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  compromise  of 
the  nobles  in  1565  and  the  assembly  of  St  Trond.  He  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  issuing  a  pamphlet  in  justification  of  the 
iconoclasts  who  devastated  Flanders  in  1566,  and  on  Alva's 
arrival  next  year  had  to  fly  the  country.  After  spending  some 
time  in  Friesland  and  in  the  Palatinate  he  was  in  1570  taken  into 
the  service  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and  in  1572  was  sent 
as  his  representative  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  States-general 
assembled  at  Dordrecht.  In  1573  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards  at  Maaslandsluys,  but  was  exchanged  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  sent  as  the  representative  of  the  insurgent  provinces 
to  Paris  and  London,  where  he  in  vain  attempted  to  securie 
the  effective  assistance  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1578  he  was 
at  the  diet  of  Worms,  where  he  made  an  eloquent  but  fruitless 
appeal  for  aid  to  the  German  princes.  Equally  vain  were  his 
efforts  in  the  same  year  to  persuade  the  magistrates  of  Ghent 
to  cease  persecuting  the  Catholics  in  the  city.  He  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  arranging  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  and  in  1583 
was  chosen  burgomaster  of  Antwerp.  In  1585  he  surrendered 
the  city,  after  a  13  months'  siege,  to  the  Spaniards.  Violently 
attacked  by  the  English  and  by  his  own  countrymen  for  this  act, 
he  retired  from  public  affairs  and,  save  for  a  mission  to  Paris 
in  1590,  lived  henceforth  in  Leiden  or  on  his  estate  in  Zeeland, 
where  he  worked  at  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  died  at 
i«iden  on  the  zsth  of  December  1598. 

St  Aldegonde,  or  Mamix  (by  which  name  he  is  very  oommonlv 
known),  u  celebrated  for  hb  share  in  the  great  development  of  Dutch 
literature  which  followed  the  classical  period  represented  by  such 
writers  as  the  poet  and  historian  Pieter  Hooft.  Of  his  works  the 
best  known  is  the  Roman  Bee-hive  {De  rownsch*  hyen-korf),  published 
in  1569  during  his  exile  in  Friesland,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  faith  and 


prsctices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdu  This  was  translated  or 
adapted  in  French,  German  and  English.  As  a  poet,  St  Aldegonde 
is  mainly  known  through  his  admirable  metrical  translation  of  the 
Psalms  (1580),  and  the  celebrated  Wilhelmus  van  Nassauwe,  one  of 
the  two  dmcially  recognized  national  anthems  of  Holland,  is  also 
ascribed  to  him.  His  complete  works,  edited  by  Lacroix  and  Quinct, 
were  published  at  Brussels  in  7  vols.  (1855-1859),  and  his  religious 
and  theological  writings,  edited  by  Van  Turenenbergen,  at  Paris,, 
in^  vols.  (1871-1891). 

See  E.  Quinet,  Mamix  de  St  Aldeeonde  (Paris,  1854);  Juste.  Vie 
de  Mamix  (The  Hague,  1858) ;  Fr^^ricq,  Mamix  en  ujne  neder- 
landsche  iesckriften  (Ghent,  i88a);  Tjalma,  Philips  van  Mamix,  keer 
van  Sint-Aldegonde  (Amstodam,  1896). 

ST  ALDWTN,   MICHAEL  EDWARD    HICKS    BEACH.^xsT 

Viscount  ('1837-  ),  English  statesman,  son  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,  8th  Bart.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1854,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1837,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  a  first  class  in  the 
school  of  law  and  modem  history.  In  1864  he  was  returned 
to  parliament  as  a  Conservative  for  East  Gloucestershire,  the 
county  in  which  his  estates  of  WHllamstrip  Park  were  situated; 
and  during  x868  he  acted  both  as  parliamentary  secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board  and  as  under-secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. In  1874  he  was  made  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
was  included  in  the  Cabinet  in  1877.  From  1878  to  x88o  he 
was  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  In  1885  he  was  elected 
for  West  Bristol,  and  the  Conservative  party  having  returned  to 
power,  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  Mr  Gladstone's  brief  Home  Rule 
Ministry  !n  x886  he  entered  Lord  Salisbury's  next  Cabinet  again 
as  Irish  secretary,  making  way  for  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
as  leader  of  the  House;  but  troubles  with  his  eyesight  compelled 
him  to  resign  in  1887,  and  meanwhile  Mr  (joschen  replaced  Lord 
Randolph  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  From  z888  to  1892 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  returned  to  active  work  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1895 — Mr  Goschen  being  transferred 
to  the  Admiralty — ^he  again  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
In  1899  he  lowered  the  fixed  charge  for  the  National  Debt  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-three  millions — ^a  reduction  imperatively 
required,  apart  from  other  reasons,  by  the  difficulties  found 
in  redeeming  Consob  at  their  then  inflated  price.  When  com- 
pelled to  find  means  for  financing  the  war  in  South  Africa,  he 
insisted  on  combining  the  raising  of  loans  with  the  imposition 
of  fresh  taxation;  and  besides  raising  the  income-tax  each  year, 
up  to  IS.  3d.  in  1903,  he  introduced  taxes  on  sugar  and  exported 
coal  (1901),  and  in  1902  proposed  the  reimposition  of  the  registra- 
tion duty  on  com  and  flour  which  had  been  abolished  in  1869 
by  Mr  Lowe.  The  sale  of  his  Netheravon  estates  in  Wiltshire 
to  the  War  Office  in  1898  occasioned  some  acrid  criticism  concern- 
ing the  valuation,  for  which,  however.  Sir  Michael  himself  was 
not  responsible.  On  Lord  Salisbury's  retirement  in  1902  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach  also  left  the  government.  He  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ritualistic 
Practices  in  the  Church,  and  he  did  valuable  work  as  an  arbi- 
trator; and  though  when  the  fiscal  controversy  arose  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Free-food  League,  his  parliamentary  loyalty 
to  Mr  Balfour  did  much  to  prevent  the  Unionist  free-traders  from 
precipitating  a  mpture.  Wben  Mr  Balfour  resigned  in  1905 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  St  Aldwyn. 

8T  AMAND-LES-EAUX,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Nord,  at  the  junction  of  the  Elnon  with  the  Scaipe, 
32  m.  S.E.  of  Lille  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  10,195;  commune, 
X4t454*  "^c  town  has  a  communal  college  and  a  school  of 
drawing,  and  carries  on  iron-founding  and  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  hosiery,  chains  and  nails,  but  is  better  known  lox  its 
mineral  waters  and  mud  baths.  There  are  five  springs;  the 
water  (67'  to  77°  F.)  contains  sulphate  of  lime  and  anlphur, 
and  deposits  wUte  gelatinous  threads  without  smell  or  taste. 
The  mud  baths  are  of  benefit  to  patients  suffering  from  rheuma- 
tism, gout  and  certain  affections  of  liver  and  skin.  Though  from 
the  discovery  of  statues  and  coins  in  the  mud  it  is  evident  that 
these  must  have  been  frequented  during  the  Roman  period, 
it  was  only  at  the  close  of  the  X7th  century  that  they  again 
became  of  moK  than  local  celebrity.  Of  the  abbey  these  remain 
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an  entrance  pavilion  aerving  as  town  hall  and  the  ricUy  decorated 
£eiC^c  of  the  church,  both  dating  from  the  1 7th  century. 

St  Amand  owes  its  name  to  St  Amand,  bishop  of  Tongres,  who 
founded  a  monastery  here  in  the  7th  century.  The  abbey  was  laid 
waste  by  the  Normans  in  882  and  by  the  count  of  Hainaut  in  1340. 
The  town  was  captured  by  Mary  of  Burgundy  in  I477i  ^^  '^^  count 
of  Ligne,  Charles  V.'s  lieutenant,  in  1521,  and  finally  m  1667  by  the 
French.  In  1793  St  Amand  was  the  headquarters  of  General 
Dumouriez  in  revolt  agauist  the  Republican  government. 

ST-AMAND-MONT-ROND,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital 

of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Cher,  39  m.  S.  by  £. 

of  Bourges  on  the  railway  to  Montlugon.    Pop.  (1906),  7711. 

The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Mont-Rond  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  Cher,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Mannande 

and  on  the  canal  of  Berry.    A  church  of  the  period  of  transition 

from  the  Romanesque  to  Gothic  style  and  several  old  houses 

are  the  more  interesting  buildings.    The  beautiful  chftteau  of 

Meillant,  built  from  1500  to  15x0  by  the  admiral  Charles  of 

Amboise,  is  5I  m.  from  St  Amand;  and  the  abbey  of  Noirlac, 

a  fine  type  of  Cistercian  abbey  with  a  zath<entttry  church,  is 

2I  m.  from  the  town. 

The  town  grew  up  round  a  monastery  founded  by  St  Amand,  a 
follower  of  St  Columban,  in  the  7th  century.  Its  ruined  stronghold, 
on  the  hill  of  Mont-Rond,  was  of  importance  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  during  the  Fronde,  when  it  belonged  to  the  great  Cond6,  was  a 
centre  of  resistance  to  the  royal  troops,  by  whom  it  was  taken  after 
a  stcge  of  eleven  months  in  1652.  It  was  for  a  time  the  propertyof 
Sully,  who  retired  to  it  under  the  regency  of  Marie  de'  Medici. 

SAINT-AMANT,  MARC  ANTOINB  DB  Q^RARD,  Sieur  db 
(1594-2661),  French  poet,  was  bom  near  Rouen  in  the  3rear 
1594.  His  father  was  a  merchant  who  had,  according  to  his 
son's  account,  been  a  sailor  and  had  commanded  for  a 2'  years 
une  escadre  de  la  reine  £lizabetk — ^a  vague  statement  that  lacks 
confirmation.  The  son  obtained  a  patent  of  nobility,  and 
attached  himself  to  different  great  noblemen — the  due  de  Retz 
and  the  comte  d'Harcourt  among  others.  He  saw  military 
service  and  sojourned  at  different  times  in  Italy,  in  England — 
a  sojourn  which  provoked  from  him  a  violent  poetical  attack 
on  the  country,  Albion  (1643) — in  Poland,  where  he  held  a  court 
appointment  for  two  years,  and  eUewbere.  Saint-Amant's 
later  years  were  spent  in  France;  and  he  died  at  Paris  on  the 
a9th  of  December  i66i. 

Saint-Amant  has  left  a  not  inconsiderable  body  oi  poetry.  His 
Albion  and  Rome  ridicidc  set  the  fashion  of  the  burlesque  poem, 
a  form  in  which  he  was  excelled  by  his  follower  Paul  Scarron.  In 
his  later  years  he  devoted  himself  to  serious  subjects  and  produced 
an  epic,  Moise  same  (1653).  His  best  work  consists  of  Bacchan- 
alian songs,  his  Dibaitchc  being  one  of  the  most  remarkable  convivial 
poems  of  its  kind. 

The  standard  edition  Is  that  in  the  Bibliothique  Ehhirienne,  by 
M.  C.  L.  Livet  (2  vols.  Paris,  1855). 

SAINT  ANDRl  ANDR^  JEANBON  (i749-x8x3)>  French 
revolutionist,  was  horn  at  Montauban  (Tam-et-Garonne)  on 
the  2sth  of  February  1749,  the  son  of  a  fiiller.  Although  his 
father  was  a  Protestant,  St  Andre  was  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits 
at  Marseilles  and  took  orders.  He  turned  Protestant,  however, 
and  became  pastor  at  Caslras  and  afterwards  at  Montauban. 
The  proclamation  of  liberty  of  worship  made  him  a  supporter 
of  the  Revolution,  and  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  the  Convention 
by  the  department  of  Lot.  He  sat  on  the  Mountain,  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  and  opposed  the  punishment  of  the- 
authors  of  the  September  massacres.  In  July  1793  he  was 
president  of  the  Convention,  entered  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  the  same  month  and  was  sent  on  mission  to  the  Armies 
of  the  East.  On  the  20th  of  September  1793  he  obtained  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  million  francs  for  constructing  vessels,  and 
from  September  1793  to  January  1794  reorganized  the  military 
harbours  of  Brest  and  Cherbourg.  In  May  1794  he  took  part 
with  Admiral  Villaret  de  Joyeuse  in  a  fight  with  the  English. 
Finally,  after  a  mission  in  the  south,  which  lasted  from  July 
1794  to  March  1795  and  in  which  he  ^owed  great  moderation, 
he  was  arrested  on  the  28th  of  May  1795,  but  was  released  by 
the  amnesty  of  the  year  IV.  He  was  then  appointed  consul  at 
Algiers  and  Smyrna  (1798),  was  kept  prisoner  by  the  Turks  for 
three  years,  and  subsequently  became  prefect  of  the  department 
of  Mont-Tonnerre  (1801}  and  commissary-general  of  the  three 


departments  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Qe  died  at  Mainx 
on  the  loth  of  December  1813. 

See  Uvy-Schneider.  U  Comntumnel  JenUm  Si  Awdri  (Fans* 
1901). 

SAINT  ANDRl  JACQUES  D'ALBON.  SncNEint  ok  {c  1505- 
1562),  French  soldier  and  favourite  of  Henry  II.  of  France. 
He  was  made  marshal  of  France,  governor  of  Lyonnats  and 
ambassador  in  England.  He  served  with  great  bravery  againitt 
the  emperor  Charies  V.  in  155a.  In  1557  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Saint  Quentin,  but  was  released  the  f<dk>ving 
year,  and  took  part  in  n^otiating  the  peace  of  Catean-Cam- 
br£siB.  After  the  death  of  Francis  XL  he  formed  in  1561  with 
the  constable  de  Monttnorency  and  Frands,  duke  of  Guise,  an 
alliance  known  as  "  the  triumvirate  "  against  the  Protestants 
and  the  queen-mother.  He  perished  at  the  battle  of  Dreux  by 
the  hand  of  a  private  enemy. 

ST  ANDREWS,  a  dty,  royal  bur|^,  university  town  acd 
seaport  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901),  ydsr.  It  is  situated 
on  a  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  12}  m.  S.E.  of  Dundee  by  the  North 
British  railway,  via  Leuchars  junction.  It  occupies  a  fdateaa 
of  sandstone  rock  about  50  ft.  high,  on  the  north  breaking  c€ 
in  precipitous  cliffs  in  which  the  sea  has  worn  numerous  ca\-es. 
The  Eden  enters  St  Andrews  Bay  to  the  north-west  of  the  Links; 
and  ILinness  Bum,  skirting  the  south  sde  of  the  town,  flows  in:-} 
the  harbour.  Alinost  the  whole  activity  xA  St  Andrews  is 
centred  in  education  and  golf. .  There  are  a  few  small  businesses, 
however,  such  as  brewing,  tanning,  shipping  and  fishing.  The 
harbour,  which  is  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  is  protected 
by  a  pier  630  ft.  long.  The  dty  has  been  called  the  *'  Mecca  of 
Golf,"  partly  because  the  Royal  and  Andent  Golf  Club,  founded 
in  1754,  is  the  legislative  authority  of  the  game,  and  paniy 
because  its  beautiful  links — acquired  by  the  town  in  1894  and 
containing  three  courses — ^rank  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world. 
For  the  sake  of  the  game,  the  bracing  air  and  the  bathing  which 
the  sandy  beach  of  its  bay  affords,  visitors  are  attracted  to  St 
Andrews  in  great  numbers.  The  chief  modem  buildings  indude 
the  town  hall,  the  Templars'  HaU,  the  Volunteer  Hall,  the 
Gibson  Hospital,  the  Memorial  Cottage  Hospital,  the  Marine 
Biological  Station  (erected  by  Dr  C.  H.  Gatty  and  opened  in 
1896),  the  Library  and  the  Golf  Club  House,  erected  in  1855. 
The  dty  was  never  tunounded  by  walls,  and  of  its  ancient 
gates  the  West  Port  only  remains.  The  Martyrs'  Memorial, 
erected  to  the  honour  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  George  Wishart, 
and  other  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  epoch,  stands  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Scores  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  sea. 

The  cathnlral  originated  partly  in  the  priory  of  Canons  Regular 
founded  by  Bishop  Robert  ^1122-1159).  At  the  end  of  the  irth 
century  some  of  the  priory  buildinn  \i>ere  still  entire  and  consder^Dle 
remains  of  others  existed,  but  nearly  all  traces  have  now  dasa(^)ea.n.<I, 
except  portions  of  the  priory  wall  and  the  archways,  known  a\  the 
Penas.  The  wall  is  about  three^uarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  ht^si 
turrets  at  intervals.  The  3rd  marquis  of  Bute  undertook  the  re&c  ra- 
tion of  the  priory,  but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  his  death  in  19-ja. 
The  cathedral  was  founded  by  Bishop  Arnold  (i  159-1 162),  to  scp; ' « 
more  ample  accommodation  than  was  afforded  by  the  church  i4 
St  Regulus.  Of  this  church  in  the  Romanesque  style,  prob.'^b'.y 
dating  from  the  loth  century,  there  remain  the  square  tower,  xo'^  ft. 
in  height,  and  the  choir,  of  very  diminutive  proportions.  On  a  r  Un 
of  the  town,  about  IMO,  a  chancel  appears,  and  on  seals  nffixnJ  to 
the  city  and  college  charters  there  are  representations  of  other  build- 
ings attached.  The  cathedral  was  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  La  t  :q 
cross,  the  total  length  inside  the  walls  being  355  ft.,  the  length  of  t  >e 
nave  200  ft.,  of  the  choir  and  lateral  aisles  62  ft.  aod  of  the  Lscty 
chapel  at  the  eastern  extremity  50  ft.  The  width  at  the  tran^c^ts 
was  166  ft.  and  of  the  nave  and  choir  62  ft.  The  building  m<^s 
finished  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Lamberton  (1297-1328).  and  «^> 
dedicated  on  the  Sth  of  July  1318,  the  ceremony  beins  witn«&>cd 
by  Robert  Bruce.  When  entire  it  had,  besides  a  central  tover,  ».k 
turrets,  of  which  two  at  the  east  and  one  of  the  two  at  the  «?-: 
extremity,  rising  to  a  height  of  100  ft.,  remain.  The  building  %as 
partly  destroyed  by  fire  m  1378,  and  the  restotatioo  and  funhcr 
embellishment  were  completed  m  1440.  It  was  stripped  of  its  alters 
and  images  in  1559.  It  b  believed  that  about  the  end  of  the  itth 
century  the  central  tower  gave  way,  carrying  with  it  the  north  v-jVu 
Afterwards  large  portions  of  the  ruins  were  taken  awav  for  bui'-ri-g 
purposes,  and  notning  was  done  to  preserve  them  until  1826.  Sasce 
then  it  has  been  tended  with  scrupulous  care,  an  interesting  fearure 
being  the  cutting  out  of  the  gTX>und*plan  in  the  turf.  The  princa;wil 
poruoos  extant,  partly  Norman  and  partly  Early  Eagliih.  axe  the 
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Cftft  and  west  gables,  the  greater  )pait  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave 
and  the  west  wall  of  the  south  transept. 

The  picturesque  ruins  of  the  castle  are  situated  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory much  worn  away  by  the  sea.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Bishop  Roger  about  the  beginnine  of^  the  13th  century 
AS  an  episcopal  residence,  and  was  strongly  Tortlfied.  It  was  fre- 
quently  taken  by  the  English,  and  after  it  nad  been  captured  bv  the 
Scottish  regent,  Andrew  Murray,  in  1336-1337,  was  destroyed  lest 
it  should  fall  into  their  hands.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Trail  in  the  forni  of  a  massive  fortification 
with  a  moat  on  the  south  and  west  sides.  James  I.  spent  some  of 
his  early  years  within  it  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Wardlaw,  and  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  James  111.  (1^45).^  From  a  window  in  the  castle 
Cardinal  Beaton  witnessed  the  burning  of  George  Wishart  in  front 
of  the  gate  (1546),  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  murdered  within 
it  by  a  party  of  Reformers.  The  castle  was  taken  from  the  con- 
spirators by  the  French,  among  the  prisoners  captured  being  John 
Knox.  Some  ^ears  afterwards  it  was  repaired  by  Archbishop 
Hamilton,  but  in  less  massive  and  less  substantial  form.  By  1656, 
however,  it  had  fallen  into  such  disrepair  that  the  town  council 
ordered  the  materials  to  be  used  for  repairing  the  pier.  The  principal 
remains  are  a  portion  of  the  south  wall  enclosing  a  square  tower,  the 
*'  bottle  dungeon  " — so  named  from  its  shape:  it  was  a  cell  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock — ^below  the  north-west  tower,  the  kitchen  tower 
and  a  curious  subterranean  passage.  The  grounds  have  been  laid 
out  as  ,a  public  garden. 

The  town  church,  formerly  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was 
originally  founded  in  11 12  by. Bishop  Turgot.  The  early  building 
was  a  beautiful  Normanstructure,  butat  thccloscof  the  1 8th  century 
the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  little  else  than  the  square  tower  and 
spire,  was  re-erected  in  a  j^iain  and  ungainly  style.  In  this  church 
John  Knox  fir»t  preached  in  public  (N^y  or  June  1547)1  and  in  it, 
on  June  4th  155^.  he  dcliverca  the  famous  sermon  from  St  Matthew 
xxi.  12,  13,  which  led  to  the  stripping  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
destruction  of  the  monastic  buildings.  The  .church  contains  an 
elaborate  monument  in  white  marble  to  James  Sharp,  archbishop  of 
St  Andrews  (assassinated  1679).  In  South  Street  stands  the  lovely 
ruin  of  the  north  transept  of  the  chapel  of  the  Blackfriars'  monastery 
founded  by  Bishop  Wishart  in  1274';  but  all  traces  of  the  Observan- 
tine  monastery  founded  about  1450  by  Bishop  Kennedy  have  dis- 
appeared, except  the  well. 

The   great  university  of  St  Andrews  owed   its  origin   to 
a  society  formed  in  14 10  by  Lawrence  of  Lindores,  abbot  of. 
Scone,    Richard    Cornwall,   archdeacoi)   of  Lothian,   William 
Stephen,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Dunblane,  and  a  few  others. 
A   charter   was  issued  in   141 1   by  Bishop  Henry  Wardlaw 
(d.  1440),  who  attracted  the  most  learned  men  in  Scotland  as 
professors,  and  six  -bulls  were  obtained  from  Benedict  XIII. 
in  1413  confirming  the  charter  and  constituting  the  society  a 
university.     The  lectures  were  delivered  in  various  parts  of 
the  town  until  1430,  when.  Wardlaw  allowed  th$  lecturers  the 
use  of  a  building  called  the  Paedagogium,  or  St  John's.  St 
Salvator's  College  was  founded  and  richly  endowed  by  Bishop 
Kennedy  in  1456;  seven  years  later  it  was  granted  the  power 
to  confer  degrees  in  theology  and  philosophy,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  century  was  regarded  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  university. 
In  1 51 3  St  Leonard's  College  was  founded  by  Prior  John  Hepburn 
and  Archbishop  Alexander  Stewart  on  the  site  of  the  buildings 
which  at  one  time  were  used  as  a  hospital  fpr  pilgrims.    In  the 
same  year  Archbishop  Stewart  nominally  changed  the  original 
Paedagogium  into  a  college  and  annexed  to  jt  the  parish  church 
of  St  Michael  of  Tarvet;  but  its  actual  erection  into  a  college 
did  not  take  place  until  1537,  when  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  the  Assumption.    The  outline  of  the 
ancient  structure  is  preserved,  but  its  general  character  has 
been  much  altered  by  various  restorations.    It  forms  two  sides 
of  a  quadrangle,  the  library  and  principal's  residence  being  on 
the  north  and  the  lecture  rooms  and  the  old  dining-hall  on  the 
west.     The  University  library,  which  now  includes  the  older 
college  libraries,  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  rebuilt  in  1764,  and  improved  in  1829  and  1889-1890. 
The  lower  hall  fn  the  older  part  of  the  building  was  used  at  times 
as  a  provincial  meeting-place  for  the  Scottish  parliament.   When 
the  constitution  of  the  colleges  was  remodelled  in  1579  St  Mary's 
was  set  apart  for  theology;  and  in  1747  the  colleges  of  St 
Salvator  and  St  Leonard  were  formed  into  the  United  College. 
The  buildings  of  St  Leonard's  are  now  occupied  as  a  school  for 
girls.     The  college  chapel  is  in  ruins.     The  United  College 
Occupies  the  site  of  St  Salvator's  College,  but  the  old  buildings 
have  been  removed*  with,  the  exception  of  the  college  chapel,  | 


now  used  as'  the  university  chapel  and  the  parish  church  of 
St  Leonard's,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  containing  an  elaborate 
tomb  of  Bishop  Kennedy  and  Knox's  pulpit;  the  entrance 
gateway,  with  a  square  clock  tower  (153  it.);  and  the  janitor's 
house  with  some  class-rooms  above.  The  modem  building, 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  was  erected  between  1827  and  1847. 
University  College,  Dundee,  was  in  1890  affiliated  to  the  univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews.  This  arrangement  was  set  aside  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1895,  but  a  reafiiliation  took  place  in  1897. 
In  1887-1888  a  common  dining-hall  for  the  students  was  estab- 
lished; ir*  18^2  provision  was  made  within  the  university  for 
the  instruction  of  women;  and  for  the  board  and  residence 
of  women  students  a  permanent  building  was  opened  in  1896. 
To  the  south  of  the  library  medical  buildings,  erected  by  the 
munificence  of  the  3rd  marquess  of  Bute,  were  opened  in  1899. 
It  was  during  the  principalship  of  Dr  James  Donaldson,  who 
succeeded  John  Tulloch  (1823-1886),  that  most  of  the  modern 
improvements  were  introduced. 

Madras  College,  founded  and  endowed  by  Dr  Andrew  Bell 
(»7SS->832).  »  native  of  the  city,  is  a  famous  higher-class  school. 

The  town,  which  is  governed  by  a  council,  provost  and  bailies, 
gives  its  name  to  the  district  group  of  burghs  for  returning  one 
member  to  parliament,  the  other  constituents  being  the  two 
Anstruthers,  Crail,  Cupar,  Kilrenny  and  Pittenweem. 

Four  miles  N.W.  is  Lcuchars  (pop.  711),  the  church  of  which, 
dating  from  iioo,  contains  some  beautiful  Norman  work  in  the 
chancel  and  apse,  the  nave  being  modem.  It  was  in  this  church 
that  Alexander  Henderson  (1583-1646)  heard  the  sermon  that  kd 
him  to  give  up  Episcopacy.  At  Guard  Bridge  (pop.  715),  so  named 
from  the  six-arched  bridge  erected  by  Bishop  Wardlaw  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eden,  are  a  large  paper-mill  and  brickworks.  Mt  Melville, 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  city,  was  the  residence  of  the  novelist  G.  J.  Whyte- 
Mclvillc  ( 1 821-1878),  and  Kinaldie.  to  the  S..  was  the  birthplace  of 
Sir  Robert  Ayton  the  poet  (1570-1638).  On  the  shore,  to  the  S.E., 
stands  the  huge  detached  rock  which,  from  its  shape,  bears  the  name 
of  the  Spindle  rock. 

History.-^Sl  Andrews  was  probably  the  site  of  a  Pictish 
Stronghold,  and  tradition  declares  that  Kenneth,  the  patron 
saint  of  Kennoway,  established  a  Culdee  monastery  here  in  the 
6th  century.  The  foundations  of  the  little  church  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  were  discovered  on  the  Kirkheugh  in  i860.  Another 
Culdee  church  of  St  Mary  on  the  Rock  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  Lady's  Craig,  now  covered  by  the  sea.  At  that 
period  the  name  of  the  place  was  Kilrymont  (Gaelic,  *'  The 
church  of  the  King's  Mount  ")  or  Muckross.  Another  legend 
tells  how  St  Regulus  or  Rule,  the  bishop  of  Patras  in  Achaea, 
was  guided  hither  bearing  the  relics  of  Saint  Andrew.  The 
Pictish  king  Angus  gave  him  a  tract  of  land  called  the  Boar 
Chase,  no  doubt  the  Boar  hills  of  the  present  day,  and  the  name 
of  the  spot  was  changed  to  St  Andrews,  the  saint  soon  afterwards 
(747)  becoming  the  patron-saint  of  Scotland  (but  see  Andrew, 
St).  St  Andrews  is  said  to  have  been  made  a  bishopric  in  the 
9th  century,  and  when  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  churches  were 
united  in  908,  the  primacy  was  transferred  to  it  from  Dunkeld, 
its  bishops  being  thereafter  known  as  bishops  of  Alban.  It 
became  an  archbishopric  during  the  primacy  of  Patrick  Graham 
(1466-1478).  The  town  was  created  a  royal  burgh  in  11 34. 
In  the  16th  century  St  Andrews  was  one  of  the  most  important 
ports  north  of  the  Forth  and  is  said  to  have  numbered  14,000 
inhabitants,  but  it  fell  into  decay  after  the  Civil  War.  Defoe 
says  that  when  he  saw  it  one-sixth  of  its  houses  were  ruinous 
and  the  sea  had  so  encroached  on  the  harbour  that  it  was  never 
likely  to  be  restored;  but  the  slight  improvement  in  trade  and 
public  spirit  which  Bishop  Pococke  seemed  to  detect  in  1760 
continued  throughout  the  19th  century. 

Authorities. — S.  W.  Martine,  History  and  Anliquities  of  St  Rule's 
Chapel,  St  Andrews  (1787);  Grierson.  Delineations  of  St  Andtrws 
(1807;  3rd  ed.,  1898);  Reliquiae Divi And reae  (1797);  Liber  Cartatum 
5aifc(tXi«/rfa«(BannatyneClub.  1841):  W.F.Skene,"  Ecclesiastical 
Settlements  in  Scotland,"  in  Proc.Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.  (1862-1863); 

C.  J.  Lyon,  History  of  St  Andrews  (1843) ;  A.  MXachlan,  St  Andrews: 
its  HistoricaU Associations  and  Public  Buildings  (Edinburgh,  1885); 

D.  Hay  Fleming,  The  Martyrs  and  Confessors  of  St  A  ndrews  (Cupar, 
1887);  Register  of  the  Chrtstian  Conrreealion  of  St  Andrews,  iSSfh 
j6oo  (Edinburgh,  Scottish  Histonr  Society,  1889-1800):  Guide  to 
St  Andrews:  Andrew  Lant;,  St  Andrews  (London.  1893);  D.  R.  Kerr, 
St  Andrews  in  164^-2646  (London,  1895)  '•  James  Maitland  Anderson, 
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SAINT  ARNAUD— ST  AUGUSTINE 


The  Unwersily  ef  Si  Andrews:  an  Historical  Sketch  (1878):  Annual 
Register  of  St  Andrews  UnutersUy. 

SAINT  ARNAUD,  JACQUES  LEROT  DB  (1801-1854),  marshal 
of  France,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  August  x8oi.  He 
entered  the  army  in  181 7,  and  after  ten  years  of  garrison  service, 
which  he  varied  by  gambling  and  wild  courses,  he  still  held  only 
the  lowest  commissioned  grade.  He  then  resigned,  led  a  life 
of  adventure  in  several  lands  and  returned  to  the  army  at  thirty 
as  a  sub-lieutenant.  He  took  part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Vendue  £meute,and  was  for  a  time  on  General(Marshal)Bugeaud'3 
staff.  But  his  debts  and  the  scandals  of  his  private  life  compelled 
him  to  go  to  Algeria  as  a  captain  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  There 
he  distinguished  himself  on  numerous  occasions,  and  after  twelve 
years  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  tnarickal  de  camp.  In  1848  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  during  the  revolution  in 
Paris.  On  his  return  to  Africa,  it  is  said  because  Louis  Napoleon 
considered  him  suitable  to  be  the  military  head  of  a  coup  d'itat, 
an  expedition  was  made  into  Little  Kabyha,  in  which  St  Amaud 
showed  his  prowess  as  a  commander-in-chief  and  provided  his 
superiors  with  the  pretext  for  bringing  him  home  as  a  general 
of  division  (July  1851).  He  succeeded  Marshal  Magnan  as 
minister  of  war  and  superintended  the  militaiy  operations  of 
the  coup  d'ital  of  the  and  of  December  (1851)  which  placed 
Napoleon  III.  on  the  throne.  A  year  later  he  was  made  marshal 
of  France  and  a  senator,  remaining  at  the  head. of  the  war 
office  till  1854,  when  he  set  out  to  command  the  French  in  the 
Crimea,  his  British  colleague  being  Lord  Raglan.  He  died 
on  board  ship  on  the  apth  of  September  1854  shortly  after 
commanding  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  His  body  was  con- 
veyed to  France  and  buried  in  the  Invalides. 

See  Lettres  du  Mar6chal  de  Saint  Amaud  (Paris,  1855;  and  edition 
with  memoir  by  Sainte-Qeuve,  1858). 

ST  ARNAUD,  a  town  of  Kara-Kara  county,  Victoria,  Austrab'a, 
158  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901),  3656.  It  is 
a  flourishing  town  with  a  fine  town  hall,  a  school  of  mines  and 
the  court  house,  in  which  sittings  of  the  supreme  court  are 
held.  There  are  tanneries,  chaff  and  wood  yards,  and  flour- 
and  bone-mills  in  the  town,  which  lies  in  .a  gold-mining, 
pastoral  and  agricultural  district,  the  mining  being  chiefly 
quartz.  To  the  N.W.  is  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  land  in 
the  colony. 

ST  ASAPH,  a  cathedral  city  and  a  contributory  parh'aroentary 
borough  of  Flintshire,  N.  Wales,  on  the  Rhyl-Denbigli  branch 
of  the  London  &  North-Western  railway,  about  6  m.  from 
each  of  these  towns.  Pop.  (1901),  1788.  Its  Welsh  name, 
Llanelwy,  is  derived  from  the  Elwy,  between  which  stream 
and  the  Clwyd  it  stands.  Asaph,  to  whom  the  cathedral  (one 
of  the  smallest  in  Great  Britain)  is  dedicated,  was  bishop  here 
after  Kentigern's  return  hence  to  Glasgow,  and  died  in  596. 
The  small,  irregularly  built  town  has  also  a  parish  church 
(Anglican),  remains  of  a  Perpendicular  chapel  near  Ffynnon 
Fair  (St  Mary's  Well),  a  bishop's  house,  a  grammar  school 
(1882)  and  almshouses  for  eight  poor  widows,  founded  in  1678 
by  Bishop  Barrow.  The  hill  on  which  St  Asaph  stands  is  Bryn 
Paulin,  supposed  to  have  been  the  camping-ground  of  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  on  his  way  to  Anglesey.  The  early  cathedral,  of  wood, 
was  burned  by  the  English  in  1247  and  1282,  and  that  built 
by  Bishop  Anian  in  the  13th  century  (Decorated)  was  mostly 
destroyed  during  the  war  of  Owen  Glcndower  in  1402;  Bishop 
Redman's  building  {c.  1480)  was  completed  by  the  erection  of 
the  choir  about  1 770.  During  the  Civil  War  the  Parliamentarians 
did  not  spare  the  building.  The  choir  and  chancel  were  restored, 
from  designs  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  1867- 1868,  the  nave  in 
1875.  The  church  is  plain,  cruciform,  and  in  style  chiefly 
Decorated  but  partly  Early  English,  with  a  square  tower;  it 
has  a  library  of  nearly  aocx)  volumes  (some  rare);  memorials  to 
Bishop  DafyddabOwain  (d.  1502),  to  Bishop  Luxmore(d.  183c), 
to  the  poetess  Felicia  Hemans,  a  resident  near  St  Asaph  (d. 
1835);  and  Perpendicular  oak  choir  stalls.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood is  the  modern  mansion  of  Bodelwyddan,  of  which  the 
estate  was  bought  by  Sir  W.  Williams,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Charles  II.'s  time. 


ST  AUGUSTINE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  St  John's 
county,  Florida,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  about 
36  m.  S.E.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  (1900)  427a,  inchnding  1735 
negroes;  (1910)  5494;  many  of  the  native  whites  are  descendants 
of  those  Minorcans  who  were  settled  at  New  Smvraa,  Florida, 
by  Andrew  Turnbull  in  1769,.  and  subsequently  removed  to 
St  Augustine.  St  Augustine  is  served  by  the  Florida  East  Coast 
railway  and  by  the  Florida  East  Coast  Caual,  an  inland  waterway 
from  the  St  John's  river  to  the  Florida  Keys. 

The  city  stands  on  a  narrow,  sandy  peninsula,  about  12  ft.  Ibove 
the  aea,  formed  by  the  Matanzaa  and  San  Sebastian  rivers,  and  a 
separated  from  the  ocean  by  the  northern  end  of  Anastasia  Island. 
St  George<  the  chief  street  m  St  Augustine,  is  only  17  ft.  wide,  ard 
Treasury- Street  is,  at  its  east  end,  an  alley  across  which  t»o 
people  may  clasp  hands.  Thete  are  many  old  houses,  some  of  «  h  ch 
nave  balconies  projecting  above  the  streets.  At  its  northern  end 
is  the  old  fort  ofSan  Marco  (now  renamed  Fort  Marion  in  honcur  cf 
General  Francis  Marion),  a  well-preserved  specimen  at  Spar.i-h 
military  architecture,  be^un,  it  is  supposed,  about  1656  and  Erushed 
in  17^6.  The  St- Francis  barracks  (now  the  state  arsenal)  occiipy 
the  site  of  the  old  Franciscan  convent,  whose  walls  still  remain  as 
the  first  storeyw  In  the  military  cemetery  are  burieci  a  number  of 
soldiers  who  were  massacred  by  the  Seminoles  near  the  Great  Wahoo 
Swamp  on  the  28th  of  August  185;}.  At  the  end  of  St  Georre  Street 
and  near  Fort  Marion  is  tfie  City  Cate  (two  pillars,  each  ao  ft.  high; ; 
from  this  gate  a  line  of  earthworks  formeriy  stretched  across  the 
northern  end  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  centre  ci  the  city  is  the  Pbza. 
de  U  Constitucion,  in  which  are  an  obelisk  erected  in  18 15  to  com- 
memorate the  Spanish  Liberal  Constitution  of  i8i2,and  a  saon-j.nne-r.c 
(1872)  to  citizens  who  died  in  the  Confederate  Army.  On  th-.s 
square  are  the  market  (built  in  1 840.partially  burned  in  1 887,and  3  f  ter- 
wards  rebuilt),  often  erroneously  spoken  of  as  "  the  slave  market  " :  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  (built  in  1701^  burned  in  1887,  and  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  in  1887-1888);  Trinity  chureh  (Protestant  Episcopal  ; 
and  the  post  office  (once  the  Spanish  government  building).  la 
the  western  part  of  the  city  is  the  beautuul  MenKnial  Presbyterian 
Church,  built  in  1889  as  a  memorial  to  his  daughter,  by  Henry  M. 
Flagler.  Facing  King  Street  (the  Alameda)  is  the  magnificent  Hotel 
Ponce  de  Leon  (Spanish  Renaissance),  of  shell-concrete,  also  by 
Flagler.  The  Alcazar  (with  a  lar^  swimming  pool  fed  by  a  sui^^i ur- 
ous  artesian  well),  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  the  Aka^r  Annex 
(with  a  large  sun  parlour),  formeriy  the  Cordova  Hotel,  designed  and 
built  by  Franklin  W.  Smith,  in  the  Hispano-Moorish  style,  arc  jI-o 
famous  hostelries.  In  an  old  building  (restored)  is  housrd  the 
Wilson  Free  Public  Library.  Another  old  building  hoiises  tVc 
collections  of  the  St  Augustine  Institute  of  Science  and  Hi^tomal 
Society,  organized  in  1884.  St  Augustine  is  the  seat  of  tJbe  siate 
school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  (1885). 

-  At  St  Augustine  are  car  and  machine  shops  of  the  F1<»ida  Ea*t 
Coast  railway.  Oyster  canning  and  fishing  are  engaged  in  to  «-rte 
extent,  and  cigars  are  manufactured,  but  the  city  is  important  chicry 
as  a  winter  resort,  the  number  of  its  visitors  approximating  35.000  a 
year.  The  climate  is  delightful,  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
winter  months  being  about  58*  F.  and  for  the  entire  year  about  70^  F. 

St  Augustine  is  the  oldest  permanent  settlement  of  Europear^ 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  by  Spanish  cok)nisis 
under  the  leadership  of  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles.who  sighted 
land  here  in  1565,  on  the  aSth  of  August,  St  Augustjse's  day. 
whence  the  name.  On  the  6th  of  September  he  landed  and  began 
his  fortifications.  St  Augustine's  colonial  history  is  alccsi 
identical  with  the  history  of  Florida  (q.v.)  under  Spanish 
dominion.  In  1586  it  was  burned  by  Sir  Frands  Drake,  vho 
captured  the  fort,  and  in  1665  it  was  pillaged  by  Captain  John 
Davis,  an  English  freebooter.  There  were  frequent  condic:s 
with  the  English  settlements  in  South  Carolina  .and  Georgia, 
beginning  in  1681  with  an  attack  by  the  Spanish  on  Port  Royj.1. 
South  Carolina.  In  1703  Governor  James  Moore  of  Stnith 
Carolina  captured  St  Augustine,  but  not  the  fort;  and  there  vcre 
subsequent  expeditions  under  General  James  Edward  Ogle- 
thorpe (sec  Georgm).  When  Florida  was  ceded  to  EngUn-i 
in  1763,  nearly  all  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  St  Augustine  «cnt 
to  Cuba.  Under  English  control  the  city  prospered,  but  whtn 
in  1783  Florida  was  receded  to  Spain,  nearly  all  the  Enc:.';^ 
inhabitants  left  for  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  or  the  West  Ir.c^-N 
and  it  became  merely  a  military  post.  In  1821  St  Aog:u>:ir.(, 
with  the  rest  of  Florida,  passed  under  American  control.  T;:e 
Spanish  inhabitants  remained.  On  the  7th  of  January  I^tI. 
three  days  before  Florida  passed  her  Ordinance  of  Secessf-ir.. 
the  small  United  States  garrison  was  compelled  by  a  stale  force 
to. evacuate;  but  on  the  iith  of   March. i86a  Ibc  loit  wis 
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lec^tuied  without  bloodshed  by  a  Fedexal  force,  atad  was  held 

by  the  Federals  until  the  close  of  the  CivQ  Wat. 

See  George  R.  Fairbanks,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City 
of  St  Augustine  (New  York,  1858):  Charles  B.  Reynokfs,  Old  St 
Augustine  (St  Aunistine,  1885) ;  and  D.  Y.  Thomas,  Report  upon 
the  Historic  Buildings,  Monuments  and  Local  Archives  of  St  Augus- 
tine," in  vol.  i.  pp.  333-^52  of  the  Annual  Report  (1903)  of  the 
American  Historical  Association. 

ST  AUSTELLi  a  market  town  in  the  St  Austell  parliamentaiy 
division  of  Cornwall,  England,  14  m.  N.£.  of  Truro,  on  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  3340.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  steep  slope  a  m.  inland  from  St  Austell 
bay  on  the  south  coast.  To  the  north  the  high  ground  culminates 
at  X034  ft.  above  the  sea  in  Hcnsbarrow  Downs,  so  called  from 
a  barrow  standing  at  the  loftiest  point.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  is  Perpendicular,  with  Decorated  chancel,  richly  orna- 
mented in  a  manner  unusual  in  the  county.  The  town  is  the 
centre  of  a  district  productive  of  china  clay  (kaolin),  about 
400,000  tons  being  annually  exported  by  sea  to  the  potteries  of 
Staffordshire  and  to  Lancashire,  when  it  is  used  in  the  calico- 
works  for  sizing.  The  deposits  of  clay  became  important  about 
1763,  and  Josiah  Wedgwood  acquired  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Mines  were  previously  worked  for  tin  and  copper,  and  in, 
some  cases  after  being  exhausted  of  ore  continued  to  be  worked 
for  day.  The  Cardaze  mine  to  the  north-east  is  notably  rich; 
it  is  a  shallow  excavation  of  great  superficial  extent,  which 
appears  to  have  been  worked  from  very  early  times.  Close  to  St 
Austell  is  a  good  example  of  an  andent  baptistery,  called  Mena- 
cuddle  Well,  the  little  chapel  being  Early  English. 

8T  BARTHOLOMEW*  or  St  BAKTHiixifY,  an  island  in  the 
French  West  Indies.  It  lies  in  17'  55'  N.  and  63"*  60'  W.,  about 
130  m.  N.W.  of  Guadeloupe,  of  which  it  is  a  dependency.  It  is 
shaped  like  an  irregular  crescent,  the  horns,  enclosing  the  bay 
of  St  Jean,  pointing  to  the  N.;  its  surface  is  hilly,  culminating 
near  the  centre  in  a  limestone  hill  1003  ft.  high.  It  is  8  sq.  m. 
in  area,  and  devoid  of  forests,  and  water  has  often  to  be  imported 
from  the  neighbouring  island  of  St  Kitts.  The  surrounding 
rocks  and  shallows  make  the  island  difficult  of  access.  Despite 
the  lack  of  water,  sugar,  cotton,  cocoa,  manioc  and  tobacco  are 
grown.  The  capital,  Gustavia,  on  the  S.W.  coast,  possesses  a 
small  but  safe  harbour.  Lorient  is  the  only  other  town.  The 
inhabitants,  mainly  of  French  and  negro  descent,  are  English- 
speaking,  and  number  about  3000.  St  Bartholomew  was 
occupied  by  France  in  1648  and  ceded  to  Sweden  in  1784.  In 
1877  it  was  again  acquired  by  France  at  the  cost  of  £1 1 ,000. 

8T  BARTHOLOMEW.  MASSACRE  OF,  the  name  given  to  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  which  began  in  Paris  on  St  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  the  24th  of  August  x  57  d.  The  initiative  for  the  crime 
rests  with  Catherine  de'  Medici.  Irritated  and  disquieted  by  the 
growing  influence  of  Admiral  Coligny,  who  against  her  wishes 
was  endeavouring  to  draw  Charles  IX.  into  a  war  with  Spain, 
she  resolved  at  first  to  have  him  assassinated.  The  blow  failed, 
and  the  admiral  was  only  wounded.  The  attempt,  however, 
infuriated  the  Huguenots,  who  had  flocked  to  Paris  for  the 
wedding  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Marguerite  de  Valois.  Charles 
IX.  declared  that  the  assassin  should  receive  condign  punishment. 
Catherine  then  conceived  the  idea  of  killing  at  a  blow  all  the 
Huguenot  leaders,  and  of  definitely  ruim'ng  the  Protestant  party. 
After  holding  a  council  with  the  Catholic  leaders,  including 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  Henry  of  Guise,  the  marshal  de  Tavannes,  the 
duke  of  Nevers,  and  Ren£  de  Birague,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  she 
persuaded  the  king  that  the  jnassacre  was  a  measure  of  public 
&fety,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  33rd  of  August  succeeded 
in  wringing  his  authorization  from  him.  The  king  himself 
arranged  the  manner  of  its  execution,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  he  fired  upon  the  Huguenots  from  a  window  of  the  Louvre. 
The  massacre  began  on  Sunday  at  daybreak,  and  continued  in  Paris 
till  the  i^th  of  September.  Once  let  loose,  it  was  impossible  to 
restrain  the  Catholic  populace.  From  Paris  the  massacre  spread 
to  the  provinces  till  the  3rd  of  October.  The  due  de  Longue- 
vflle  in  Picardy,  Chabot-Chamy  (son  of  Admiral  Chabot)  at 
Dijon,  the  comte  de  Matignon  (1525-1597)  in  Normandy,  and 
other  provincial  governors,  refused  to  authorize  the  massacres. 


Francois  Hotman  estimates  the  number  killed  in  the  whole  of 

France  at  50,000.    There  were  many  illustrious  victims,  among 

them  being  Admiral  Coligny,  his  son-in-law  Charles  de  T61igny 

and  the  logician  Peter  Ramus.    Catherine  de'  Medici  received 

the  congratulations  of  all  the  Catholic  powers,  and  Pope  Gregory 

XIII.  commanded  bonfires  to  be  lighted  and  a  medal  to  be 

struck. 

See  H.  Bordier,  La  St  BarthHemy  et  la  critique  moderne  (Paris, 
1879);  H.  Baumgarten,  Vor  der  Bartholomiusnacht  (Strassburg, 
1882):  and  H.  Mari^jol,  "  La  R^forme  et  la  Ugue  "  (Paris.  1904), 
in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Huloire  de  France,  bv  £.  Lavisse,  which  contains  a 
more  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

ST  BENOIt-SUR-LOIRB,  a  village  of  north-central  France, 
in  the  department  of  Loiret,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
22  m.  E.S.E.  of  Orleans  by  road.  St  Benolt  (Lat.  Floriacum) 
possesses  a  huge  basilica,  the  only  survival  of  a  famous  monastery 
founded  in  the  7th  century  to  which  the  relics  of  St  Benedict  were 
brought  from  Monte  Cassino.  Of  great  importance  during  the 
middle  ages,  owing  partly  to  its  school,  the  establishment  began 
to  decline  in  the  i6th  century.  In  1562  it  was  pillaged  by  the 
Protestants  and,  though  the  buildings  were  restored  by  Richelieu, 
the  abbey  did  not  recover  its  former  position.  The  basilica  was 
bitilt  between  c,  1035  and  1218.  Its  narthex  has  a  second  storey 
supported  on  columns  with  remarkable  carved  capitals;  there 
are  two  sets  of  transepts,  above  which  rises  a  square  central 
tower.  In  the  interior  are  the  tomb  of  Philip  I.,  stalls  of 
the  15th  century,  and,  in  the  crypt,  a  modem  shrine  con- 
taining the  remains  of  St  Benedict,  which  still  attract  many 
pilgrims. 

ST  BERNARD  PASSES,  two  of  the  best-known  passes  across 
the  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  both  traversed  by  carriage  roads. 
The  Great  St  Bernard  (81  ir  ft.)  }eads  (53  m.)  from  Martigny 
(anc.  Octodurus)  in  the  Rhone  valley  (Switzerland)  to  Aosta 
(anc.  Augusta  Pradoria)  in  Italy.  It  was  known  in  Roman 
times.  The  hospice  on  the  pass  was  founded  (or  perhaps  re- 
founded)  by  St  Bernard  of  Menthon  (d.  about  loSi),  and  since 
the  1 2th  or  early  13th  century  has  been  in  charge  of  a  community 
of  Austin  canons,  the  mother-house  being  at  Martigny.  Annually 
the  servants  of  the  canons,  and  the  famous  dogs,  save  many  lives, 
especially  of  Italian  workmen  crossing  the  pass.  In  May  x8oo 
Napoleon  led  his  army  over  the  pass,  which  was  then  traversed  by 
a  bridle  road  only.  The  Little  St  Bernard  (7179  ft.)  also  was 
known  in  Roman  times,  and  the  hospice  refounded  by  St  Bernard 
of  Menthon,  though,  it  is  now  in  charge  of  the  military  and  re- 
ligious order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus.  The  pass  leads  (39  m.) 
from  Bourg  St  Maurice  in  the  Is^re  valley  (French  department 
of  Savoie)  to  Aosta,  but  is  much  less  frequented  by  travellers 
than  its  neighbour  opposite.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

There  is  no  certain  mention  of  the  road  over  the  pass  of  the 
Great  St  Bernard  (Alpis  Poenina^  Poeninus  Mons)  before 
57  B.C.  when  Julius  Caesar  sent  Servius  Galba  over  it,  "  because 
he  wished  that  the  pass,  by  which  traders  had  been  accustomed 
to  go  at  great  risk  and  with  very  high  transport  charges,  should 
be  opened."  But  even  in  Strabo's  time  it  was  impassable  for 
wheeled  traffic;  and  we  find  that  AugusU  Praetoria  originally 
had  but  two  gates,  one  opening  on  the  road  towards  the  Little 
St  Bernard  {Alpis  Grata) ^  the  other  towards  Eporedia  (Ivrea), 
but  none  towards  the  Alpis  Poenina.  But  the  military  arrangement 
of  the  German  provinces  rendered  the  construction  of  the  road 
necessary,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  aj>.  69.  Remains 
of  it  cut  in  the  rock,  some  12)  ft.  in  width,  still  exist  near  the 
lake  at  the  top  of  the  pass.  On  the  plain  at  the  top  of  the  pass 
is  the  temple  oi  Jupiter  Poeninus  (Penninus),  remains  of  which 
were  excavated  in  1890-1893,  though  objects  connected  with  it 
had  long  ago  been  found.  The  oldest  of  the  votive-tablets  which 
can  be  dated  belongs  to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and  the  temple  lAay 
be  attributed  to  the  beginning  of  the  empire;  objects,  however, 
of  the  first  Iron  age  (4th  or  5th  centuiy  B.C.)  were  also  found' 
and  many  Gaulish  coins.  Other  buildings,  probably  bdonging  to 
the  post  station  at  the  top  ci  the  pass,  were  also  discovered. 
Many  of  the  objects  fotmd  then  and  in  previous  years,  induding 

1  So  Not.  degli  scan  (1891),  81;  but  the  sUtement  b  contra- 
dicted, ibid.  (1894),  44. 
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many  votive-tablets,  are  in  the  museum  at  the  hospice  of  the 
Great  St  Bernard. 

See  Notizie  degli  scam,  passim,  especially  E.  Ferrero  (1890),  294; 
C.  Promis,  Antichitd  di  Aosta  (Turin,  1862). 

The  Little  St  Bernard  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Alpb 
Graia.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  legend  that  Hercules, 
returning  from  Spain  with  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  crossed  the  Alps 
by  this  route,  though  the  legend  rather  suits  the  route  through' the 
Maritime  Alps.  According  to  many  modem  scholars,  Hannibal 
passed  this  way  over  the  Alps,  though  the  question  has  been 
much  discussed  (see  art.  HANNiBAL,,and  Partsch  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  RealencyUopUdie  i.,  1604).  In  any  case  it  was  the 
principal  pass  over  the  Alps  into  Gallia  Comata  until  the  pass 
of  the  Alpis  Cottia  (Mont  Genivrc)  was  opened  by  Cn.  Pompeius 
in  75  B.C.,  and  becamje  the  principal  route,  though  the  road  was 
only  completed  under  Augustus  by  Cottius  in  3  B,c.  Various 
remains  of  the  road  are  visible,  and  those  of  a  building  (possibly  a 
temple  of  Jupiter)  have  been  found  on  the  summit  of  the  pass. 

Sec  Notizie  degli  scavi  (1883),  7  (1894),  46;  and  C  Promis, 
Antichitd  di  Aosta  (Turin.  1862).  115  sqq.  (T.  As.) 

ST  BERTRAND-DE-COMMINGES,  a  viUage  of  south-western 
France  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  department  of  Haute- 
Garonne,  about  70  m.  S.W.  of  Toulouse  by  rail  and  road.  St 
Bertrand  stands  about  i  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne 
on  the  slopes  of  an  isolated  hill  crowned  by  its  celebrated  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame.  The  fa^de  of  the  church  with  its  square  tower 
and  the  first  bay  with  its  aisles  are  Romanesque,  and  belong  to 
a  church  begun  about  the  end  of  the  nth  century  by  Bishop 
Bertrand  (1075-1 1 23),  afterwards  canonized.  The  nave  with  its 
side  chapels  and  the  choir,  in  the  Gothic  style,  date  from  the  first 
half  of  the  14th  century  and  were  chiefly  the  work  of  Bertrand 
de  Goth,  bishop  from  1295  to  1299  and  afterwards  Pope  Clement 
V.  The  choir  screen,  rood-loft  and  altar,  which  form  an  enclosure 
within  the  church,  are  masterpieces  of  Renaissance  wood-carving, 
as  are  also  the  choir  stalls.  The  church  contains  several  tombs, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  fine  white  marble  tomb  of 
Bishop  Hugh  of  Ch&tillon  (d.  1352),  and  the  mausoleum  of  St 
Bertrand  (both  of  the  15th  century),  whose  relics  are  preserved  in 
the  treasury.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  there  is  a  ruined 
cloister  of  Romanesque  architecture. 

St  Bertrand-dc-Comminges  (LugdunumConvenanim)was  founded 
in  72  B.C.,  and  before  the  end  of  the  5th  century  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  suppressed  at  the  Revolution.  The  town  was  destroyed 
towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century  bv  Guntrum.king  of  Burgundy, 
after  it  had  served  as  a  refuge  toGonuowald,  pretender  to  the  crown 
of  Aquitaine. 

SAINT-BON,  SIMONE  ARTURO  (1823-1892),  Italian  admiral, 
was  bom  at  Chamb6ry  on  the  20th  of  March  1823.  Leaving  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1847,  he  attained  the  rank  of  commander  in 
i860,  and  that  of  vice-admiral  in  1867.  He  took  part  in  the 
Crimean  war,  distinguished  himself  in  i860  at  the  siege  of  Ancona, 
and  was  decorated  for  valour  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta.  At  the  battle 
of  Lissa,  in  1866,  his  vessel,  the  "  Formidabile,"  forced  the 
entrance  of  the  port  of  San  Giorgio  and  silenced  the  Austrian 
batteries,  for  which  exploit  he  received  a  gold  medal.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  deputy,  and  appointed  by  Minghetti  to  be  minister 
of  marine,  in  which  position  he  revolutionized  the  Italian  navy. 
Insisting  upon  the  need  for  large  battleships  with  high  powers 
of  attack  and  defence,  and  capable  of  fighting  as  single  tmits, 
he  introduced  the  colossal  types  of  which  the  "  Duilio  "  and  the 
"  Dandolo  "  were  the  earliest  examples.  Falling  from  power 
with  the  Right  in  1876,  he  resumed  active  service,  but  in  1891 
was  again  appointed  minister  of  marine.  He  died  on  the  26th 
of  November  1892,  while  still  in  office.  He  is  remembered  in 
Italy  as  the  originator  of  the  modern  Italian  fleet. 

ST  BRIEUC,  a  town  of  western  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  C6tcs-du-Nord,  63  m.  N.W.  of  Rennes  by  the  railway 
to  Brest.  Pop.  (1906)  town  15,270;  commune  23,041.  It 
stands  290  ft.  above  the  sea,  between  i  and  2  m.  from  the  English 
Channel  and  less  than  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Gouet, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  is  its  seaport,  Le  L6gu6.  St  Brieuc  is  the 
scat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  province  of  Rennes,  and  has  a  cathedral 
dating  from  the  13th  century,  but  partially  rebuilt  in  the  i8th, 
and  afterwards  extensively  restored.    In  the  interiox  the  tombs 


of  the  bishops  and  a  Renaissance  organ-loft  deserve  mentiae. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  episcopal  palace  date  back  to  the  i6th 

centtiry.     The  h6tel-de-villc  a>ntains  a  museum  and  picture 

gallery.    An  Ursuline  convent  serves  as  barracks.     There  are 

numerous  houses  of  the  15th  and  x6th  centuries,  in  one  of  which 

James  II.,  king  of  England,  is  said  to  have  lod^d  in  16^9. 

A  colossal  image  of  the  Virgin  looks  down  upon  the  tx>wn  from 

an  eminence  on  the  north,  and  there  is  a  statue  of  Du  Gnesdin. 

The  industries  include  wool-spinning,  timb^-sawing,  iitm  and 

steel-working,  and  the  manufacture  of  brushes  and  agricultural 

implements. 

St  Brieuc  owes  its  origin  and  its  name  to  the  mtsaonary  St  Bricccs. 
who  came  from  Wales  in  the  sth  century,  and  whose  tomb  after- 
wards attracted  crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  place  was  defcTKkd  in 
1375  by  Olivier  de  CUsson  against  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  a,cain 
attacked  by  the  same  CUsson  in  1394.  the  cathedral  suffering  grt^^tly 
in  both  sieges.  In  1592  the  town  was  pillaged  by  the  Spanbrds, 
in  1601  ravaged  by  the  plague,  and  in  1628  surrounded  by  »a^iU 
of  which  no  traces  remain.  Between  1602  and  1768  the  states  of 
Brittany  several  times  met  at  St  Brieuc.  During  the  Reign  of  Terrcc 
Chouans  and  Republicans  carried  on  a  ruthless  conflict  with  each 
other  in  the  vicinity.  The  ancient  fort  of  Piran,  built  of  vitrihed 
granite,  is  about  5  m.  S.  of  St  Brieuc 

ST  CATHARINES,  a  dty  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  the  capita] 
of  Lincoln  county,  on  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  Grand  Truck, 
and  St  Catharines  and  Niagara  Central  railways,  35  m.  S.  c-f 
Toronto,  with  which  it  has  steamer  connexion.  Pop.  (loci) 
9946.  It  is  connected  by  electric  tramways  with  the  ndghbouri  ng 
towns  and  villages,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  fruit-^rcwirg 
district.  Its  excellent  water-power  pfx>vides  motive  force  for 
numerous  industries,  among  which  are  flour-mills  and  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  edge  tools  and  agricultural  implements. 
Bishop  Ridley  College,  under  Anglican  control,  u  an  important 
residential  schooL  Tliere  are  mineral  springs  which  are  much 
visited  by  invalids. 

ST  CHAMOND,  a  manufacturing  town  of  east-central  France, 
in  the  department  of  Loire,  7)  m.  E.N.E.  of  St  £tienne,  on  the 
railway  from  St  £tienne  to  Lyons.  Pop.  (1906)  I4,X47.  The 
town  lies  in  a  small  basin  surrounded  by  mountains  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Janon  with  the  Gier,  an  affluent  of  the  Rbore. 
It  has  coal-mines  forming  part  of  the  Rive-de-Gier  basin.  The 
milling  of  raw  silk,  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  and  laces  of  every 
kind,  dyeing  and  the  construction  of  naval  and  railway  material 
are  the  foremost  industries.  There  are  also  metal -foundries, 
manufactories  of  nails,  heavy  iron  goods,  looms  and  other 
industrial  establishments. 

St  diamond,  founded  in  the  7th  century  bv  St  Enaenond  or 
Chamond.  archbishop  of  Lyons,  became  thediiet  townof  tbejarrct, 
a  little  principality  tormcd  by  the  valley  of  the  Gier.  Stlk-millir.g 
was  introduced  in  the  town  m  the  middle  of  the  i6>th  centur>-  ly 
Gayotti,  a  native  of  Bologna.  Remains  are  found  at  St  Chamord 
of  a'  Roman  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Janon  alcng 
the  valley  of  the  Gier  to  Lyons. 

ST  CHARLES,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  St  Charles  county, 
Missouri,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Missouri  river, 
about  30  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  about  23  m.  N.W.  of  St  Louts. 
Pop.  (1910)  9437.  It  is  served  by  the  Wabash  and  the  Missoim, 
Kansas  &  Texas  railway,  systems,  and  by  an  electric  raflway  to 
St  Louis»  A  great  steel  bridge,  653s  ft.  long  (built  1868-1871), 
crosses  the  river  and  gives  entry  to  the  Wabash  railroad  from 
St  Louis.  '  It  has  three  spans  of  305  to  321  ft.,  which  at  the  time 
of  their  construction  were  the  longest  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 
A  highway  bridge  also  crosses  the  river,  and  is  the  only  waggon 
bridge  between  Jefferson  City  and.  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At 
St  Charles  are  a  Presbyterian  school  for  women  (XSndtawcod 
College) ;  St  Charles  Military  CoI]ege(Methodist  Episcopal,  185  7 ), 
the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (1818);  St  Joseph's  Hospiui, 
and  the  Emmaus  Asylum  for  Epileptics.  St  Charles  has  import- 
ant car  works  (among  the  largest  in  the  United  States),  a  large 
shoe  factory,  flour  mills,  brick  and  tfle  yards  and  breweries. 
St  Charles  cotmty  is  very  fertile,  and  its  yield  of  wheat  is  esp«i- 
ally  large.  At  the  sand  works  at  Klondike,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  cotmty,  large  quantities  of  silica  are  blasted,  crashed, 
bolted  and  shipped. 

A  French  settlement  was  begun  at  St  Chirics  in  z  769,  aiul 
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thereafter  a  Spanish  oflSdal  was  placed  in  residence.  St  Charles 
was  organized  as  a  village  under  territorial  law  in  1809,  and  in 
1849  was  chartered  as  a  dty.  It  was  the  first  capital  of  the 
sUte  (1820-1826). 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a  borough  of  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  Mill  Creek,  3  m.  N.  of  Pottsville,  and  about  40  m. 
by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Reading.  Pop.  (1910)  6455.  Saint  Clair  is 
served  by  the  Pomsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
railways.  It  is  engaged  chiefly  in  the  mining  (very  largely 
surface^tripping)  and  shipping  of  anthracite  coal,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  miners'  supplies.  Saint  Clair  was  settled  in 
1825  and  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1850. 

ST  CLAIR,  a  lake  and  river  of  North  America,  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  between  the  state  of  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  and 
the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  The  lake  is  29  m.  long  and 
20  broad.  It  contains  numerous  islands,  receives  from  the 
Canadian  side  several  rivers,  the  largest  ol  which  is  the  Thames, 
and  is  drained  into  Lake  Erie  by  the  Detroit  river.  At  its  foot 
are  the  cities  of  Detroit  (Michigan)  and  Windsor  (Ontario).  On 
the  north  it  receives  the  St  Clair  river,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron. 
The  shores  of  both  lake  and  river  are  flat,  and  their  waters 
shallow  but,  owing  to  the  enormous  traffic  which  passes  through, 
they  have  been  in  great  part  canalized,  and  can  accommodate 
the  largest  steamers. 

ST  CLAUDE,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Jura,  42  m.  S.S.E  of  Lons-le>Saunier 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  9558.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated 
1300  ft.  above  aea-levd  at  the  western  base  of  Mont  Bayard 
among  thtf  heights  of  the  eastern  Jura  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Bienne  and  the  Tacon.  The  latter  river  is  crossed  by  a  fine 
suspension  bridge.  The  cathedral  of  St  Pierre,  once  the  abbey- 
church,  a  building  of  the  14th  to  the  x8th  centuries,  contains 
fine  15th-century  stalls  and  a  reredos  of  the  Renaissance  period. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Lyons,  and  of  a 
sub-prefect.  St  Claude  has  been  noted  since  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages  for  its  fancy  articles  in  horn,  tortoise-shell,  hardwood, 
ivory,  &c.,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  briar-root  pipes. 
Diamond-cutting  and  lapidary  work  and  the  manufacture  of 
measures  are  also  proq}erous  industries. 

The  town  derives  its  name  from  that  of  an  archbishop  of 
Besan^n  who  died  in  the  7th  century  in  the  monastery  founded 
here  in  the  5th  century.  This  monastery  subsequently  acquired 
almost  independent  sovereignty  in  the  lotality,  and  held  its 
retainers  in  a  state  of  serfdom  till  the  Revolution.  Voltaire 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  serfs,  though  unsuccessfully,  before 
the  parlemerU  of  Besancon,  and  in  memory  of  hb  services  a 
statue  was'erected  to  hinx  in  1887.  St  Claude  was  constituted 
a  bishopric  in  1762.  The  abbey-buildings  and  most  of  the  town 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1799. 

ST  CLOUD,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine-et-(Xse,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  2  m.  W.  of  the 
fortifications  of  Paris  by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  7316.  Picturesquely 
built  on  a  hill-slope,  St  Goud  overiooks  the  river,  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  and  Paris;  and,  lying  amid  the  foliage  of  its  magnifi- 
cent park  and  numerous  viUa  gardens,  it  is  one  of  the  favourite 
resorts  of  the  Parisians.  The  palace  of  St  Cloud,  which  had 
been  a  summer  residence  for  Napoleon  I.,  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles 
X.,  Louis  Philippe  and  Napoleon  lU.,  was  burned  by  the 
Prussians  in  1870  along  with  part  of  the  village.  In  spite  of 
the  damage  inflicted  on  the  park  ^t  the  same  period  its  magnifi- 
cent avenues  and  ornamental  water  still  make  it  one  of  the 
f^easantest  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Every  year 
in  September,  at  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage  of  St  Cloud,  a  fair 
lasting  four  weeks  is  held  in  the  park.  Within  its  predncts 
are  situated  the  national  S^es  porcelain  manufactory  and  the 
Breteuil  pavilion,  the  seat  of  the  international  commission  on 
the  metre.  St  Cloud  possesses  a  modern  church  in  the  style  of 
the  r2th  century  with  an  elegant  stone  spire;  and  here,  too,  is 
established  the  higher  training  college  for  male  teachers  for  the 
provincial  training  colleges  of  primary  instruction. 

Clodoald  or  Cloud,  grandson  of  Clovis,  adopted  the  monastic 
|if ^  an4  Mt  bi^  name  to  the  spot  wher^  his  ^m^  wa$  diycpvereti 


after  the  lapse  of  1200  years,  in  a  crypt  near  the  present  church. 
He  bad  granted  the  domain  to  the  bishops  of  Paris,  who  pos- 
i  sessed  it  as  a  fief  till  the  i8th  century.  At  St  Cloud  Henry  III. 
and  the  king  of  Navarre  (Henry  IV.)  established  their  camp 
during  the  League  for  the  siege  of  Paris;  and  there  the  former 
was  assassinated  by  Jacques  Clement.  The  castle  was  at  that 
time  a  plain  country  house  belonging  to  Pierre  dc  Gondi,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris;  in  1658  it  was  acquired  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  was  the  originator  of  the  palace  which  perished  in  1870. 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  was  received  there  in  171 7  by  the 
regent,  whose  grandson  sold  the  palace  to  Marie  Antoinette.  It 
was  at  St  Cloud  that  Bonaparte  executed  the  coup  d'ilat  of 
i8th  Brumaire  (1799);  after  he  became  emperor  the  palace  was 
his  favourite  residence,  and  there  he  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  Marie  Louise.  In  1815  it  was  the  scene  of  the  signing  of 
the  capitulation  of  Paris;  and  in  1830  from  St  Cloud  Charies  X. 
issued  the  orders  which  brought  about  his  fall.  Napoleon  III. 
was  there  when  he  received  the  senatusconsult  which  restored 
the  empire  in  his  favour  (ist  December  1852).  Seized  by  the 
Prussians  at  the  beginning  of  the  investment  of  Paris  in  1870, 
St  Cloud  was  sacked  during  the  siege. 

ST  CLOUD,  a  dty  in  Steams,  Benton  and  Sherburne  counties, 
Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county-seat  of  Stearns  county, 
about  65  m.  N.W.  of  Minneapolis,  on  both  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippt  river,  and  about  970  ft.  above  sea-levd.  Pop.  (1900) 
8663,  of  whom  1907  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  U.S.  census)  io,6oa 
It  is  served  by  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
railways.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools 
(1869),  and  of  the  Minnesota  Sute  Reformatory  (1887).  In 
the  dty  are  a  Carnegie  library,  a  Federal  building,  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  St  Raphad's  Hospital  (Roman  Catholic), 
St  Clotilda's  Academy  of  Music  and  two  business  colleges. 
The  Mississippi  has  a  considerable  fall  here,  and  provides  valuable 
water-power.  Among  the  manufactures  are  flour,  barrels, 
bricks,  and  foundry  and  machine-shop  products — the  Great 
Northern  maintains  extensive  car  and  repair  .shops  here.  In 
1905  the  value  of  the  dty's  factory  product  was  $1,994,476,  an 
increase  oi  27-8%  since  1900.  There  arc  large  lumber  yards, 
and  excellent  grey  and  red  granites  (St  Qoud  is  called  "  the 
Granite  City  ")  from  neighbouring  quarries  are  exported.  The 
city  lies  in  a  large  grain-growing  and  stock-raising  district. 
St  Cloud  was  settled  in  1852,  platted  in  1854,  incorporated  as 
a  village  in  1868,  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1889.  Until 
reached  by  the  Great  Northem  railway,  St  Cbud  was  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  terminus  for  the  unloading  of  furs 
from  the  wooden  ox-carts  ("  Red  river  "  carts). 

ST  CROIX  or  Santa  Csuz,  the  largest  island  in  the  Danish 
West  Indies.  It  lies  65  m.  S.E.  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  17''  40'  N.  and 
64^  14'  W.,  is  22  m.  long,  varies  in  breadth  from  x  m.  to  6  m., 
and  has  an  area  of  84  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  18,590.  Parallel  with 
the  western  coast  is  a  range  of  hills,  culminating  in  Mount  Eagle 
(1164  ft.).  The  narrower  western  part  is  also  hilly,  but  on  the 
S.  shore  there  are  marshy  tracts  with  lagoons  of  brackish  water. 
Sugar  is  the  staple  product,  and  near  Christianst&d  there  is  a 
central  factory  conducted  by  the  government.  The  planters  are 
mostly  English,  and  their  language  predominates.  The  capital, 
ChristianstUd  (locally  known  as  "  Bassin  "),  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  an  inlet  on  the  N.  coast,  but  its  harbour  is  to  a  large 
extent  choked  with  mud.  It  is  a  picturesque  town,  and  the  scat 
of  the  Danish  governor  during  half  the  year  The  only  other 
town,  FrederickstSd,  stands  on  an  open  roadstead  on  the  W. 
coast.  It  is  locally  known  as  "  West  End,"  and  part  of  the  town, 
wrecked  by  the  blacks  in  1878,  Ues  in  ruins.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  74"  F.  and  the 
average  rainfall  45*7  in.  per  annum. 

St  Croix  was  discovered  in  1493  by  Columbus,  and  was  owned 
in  turn  by  the  Dutch,  British  and  Spanish.  In  165 1  it  was  taken 
by  France,  and  two  years  later  was  given  to  the  Knights  of  Malta 
by  Louis  XIV.  In  1733  it  was  purchased  by  Denmark.  Slavery 
Was  aboUshed  in  1848  after  a  violent  insurrection  which  had 
V    ^eti  out  among  the  slaves. 

sec  §»  ^-  ^*  Jo*""*®**  ^rk«  N«5r©  in  the  New  Wifrid  (1910). 
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Vcigirt  iq.t.),  who  is  conKqucatly  ofMn  ipokea  o[  by  Frendi 
vrilcn  u  Chi  Abbi  dc  SiiDl-Cynn. 

tr  CYK-L-iCOLB,  1  lowD  of  lorlfatni  Fiucc  [n  the  deput- 
ment  d(  Scinc-et-Oiie,  s  m.  W,  af  VrruiUa  il  the  end  of  the  old 
park  of  Louii  Xf V.  Pap.  (1906)  i6^.  lu  imponuce  ■  due 
10  the  fimoiu  mililaty  ichool  Itali  ipiciaU  miSUain)  in  which 
ot^ccn  for  Ihe  uviJjy  ud  inliDLry  ue  tnioed.  It  wt*  e>tll>- 
lished  io  iSoB  io  the  convent  which  Miduae  de  MiinteDon 
founded  fat  the  cducalion  of  noble  young  lidia  b  poor  drtuni' 
lIuCFt.  Racine']  Etlka  and  AlMie  wen  6m  acted  here, 
having  been  written  cipreuiy  lor  the  pupiU.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon'i  tomb  is  still  preserved  la  the  chapel.  The  convent  «u 
■uppteucd  It  the  Revolution,  and  the  gatdeni  aie  now  partly 
transfonned  into  paTade-grounds^ 

BT  DAVIDS  [Tyddrai).  a  cjlhedial  town  of  Pembrokeshire, 
Walts,  Mlualed  near  the  >ea  to  the  S.E.  of  Si  David'a  Head, 
the  mual  wesletly  piomonloty  of  South  Wales.  Pop.  (1901) 
Ifto.  St  Davids  is  10  m.  diuant  from  the  station  of  Lelteislon 
on  the  GreU  Western  nilway,  and  about  16  m.  from  FUlguatd 
to  Ibe  N.E.,  and  16  m.  Inm  Havcifordwest  10  the  E.  The 
titik  town,  locally  known  as  "  the  dly,"  stands  in  (  lofty  position 
tu)  of  the  Cathcdiil  Clote,  ind  conibli  of  tvc  atieets,  which 
converge  on  an  open  space  called  the  Crou  Keys,  (ormn-ly  used  u 
id  distinguished  by  il>  High  Cross,  a  single  shaft 


itoinl  in  187J.    Froi 


■an)  to  IheTowe 

rd  ■  superb  view  ol  Ihc  close  with  the  cathedral  mid  ruined 
in  the  valley  ol  the  Alun  below,  lo  which  the  rocky 
of  Cam  Llidi  forms  an  imposing  background, 
cathedral  church  of  SS.  Andnm  and  David, 


of  theK  have  pertihed  uid  aQ  the  bi 

^!^SS%  EdinuD^T!!d«!'tarl  ^^K^^StiiZ  iuwHuk^ 
Kins  Heuv  Vll.     Amon*  the  other  lurviYidB  inpnn™™i..  •> 
muie  or  leia  injured  and  delu»l,>re  ibe  umba  cTBiA 
ol  wveni  bidwn  ol  5l  Diuids:  Ibe  cawpied  eOg' 

eimneomlv  attributed  to  Prince  lihyi  (d.  1 156)  a 
rhe  none  (a«  of  the  destioyKt  ^hrme  jl  Se  David.,  .___., 
(ormcrly  believed  to  be  Uut  nt  the  L.li-Malcd  Cinldiu  CanteeiM! 
ftod  Ibe  Uree  Jacobean  monumeni    ii  Tnasuier  Tlbanai  liDjd 

-^-"  -f  the  beautilut  chapel  iliiIi  an  aJJoiniii(  tow.  lofvioa  put 
eoUece  oi  Si  Macy.  loundcd  bj  Jahn  U  Gaunt  vi  Biihiif 

ibi  west  bank  ol  the  Alun  Hands  the  >(4nidid  aad  inkeri 
:  ruin  of  Ihc  episcopal  pajaoe  erected  "iry  BbhopGotPEi  (s 

..  .  _  pnlaCE  and  ddi  a  caiile;  and  it  is  haidly  Ue  Dacb  u  aln 
that  It  is  altoMbn  uniurpaaiid  by  any  e^Muw  EnxlUi  cdttted 
ii.kind."  Bu1]luponvaultedcelUn,ihEp>U(»acc^«thneBta 
p|  a  quadnnale  tio  ft.  aquare,  and  Aaii|^  irafrm  and  ii lined  to 
nearly  Ihne  hundred  yean  it  relalna  nm  of  iU  pifairipal  teauuai 
"■-?  trut  halt,  06  fl.  by  31  ll..  pnwme.  ■  mwwl  wheel-TOtk» 

-lucieli  while  the  peculiar  bui  linculariy  cmfol  aiadB 
panpel  of  Ibe  rool  enendi  ialaci  thnju^"-"  ■<»  -y^i.  i^-A  = 
the  building.    Partially  diuianlled  by  B^ 
■  iK-ruined  palace  wat  occui«uJly  oc "  "' 
inr  ID  the  tlivil  Warm,  and  in  Ibii  „  <..n^i'<^  -a> 
>ll>  under  BUb«pr>eU.  " 

The  Cluae.  iS  acnt  in  exEcr  [  J    1  lUi-parochij 
^nery  and  other  nidencn    (  1  \  'v^nl  cterBy. 
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whirls  qul'ir 
of  Ihe  Trfnily 
ai,l«.  jit  «.: 
hei|[ht  of  cent 


II  the  lar^ei 


cUTcIcd  thi 


ilj.ooo.  In  IBM  Nath'i. 
inconisruous  work  was  rcpUeed  liy  a  new  la^ide  intended  to  har* 
nonlH  with  tba  original  design  of  fliihiip  dc  Leia.  and  at  Ihc  be- 
glnninn  of  Ibe  UNh  cuntury  the  Lady  Chapel  and  bishop  Vaughan't 
chapel  were  reMored  in  memory  ui  lIi»hop  Bj»1  Tones  (d-  1B47] 
andolDenntAUunanriPhinipi.  Tbe  innrlur  o(  iHe  nave,  separated 
by  siji  lAie  bays  from  the  allies,  Is  nnguLariy  impoung  whh  its 
trdhrium  and  clerertii»  windows.  It  pcwvsbcs  an  vlabor^tc  roof  of 
Irish  oak.  the  {^(1  of  TreanureT  Owen  I^lle  (i.  1500].  The  1 
dlvideil  Irani  ific  rhnr  by  Biibnp  ('■ower't  fine  stone  Krccn, 
the  ebrar  ii^f  ccmisins  ihe  richly  carved  stalls  erected  by 
Tnlly  (I4riu-i4ll|).  the  cpiviipj^  throne,  and  an  el^ant 
snn-n  that  neni-ri  10  srreimtp  chinr  and  pre^lA'tery.  The  r 
iDof  (frerly  n.-i«>rr<ll  nhihJK  Ihc  cdlsW-arnis  of  Itl^shops  Tully  and 
Kichurd  Martin,  TrcaHircr  l)»on  lUi-  ami  other  beKroclnn.  The 
eaMem  wall  of  the  cbuir  boH  lavn  grrally  nlicrrd  by  Ihe  addilinn  of 
modern  Venetian  nnciic  ik-aiun^  in  tbu  origuial  lower  IriplM  41' 
liehtq.  nnd  lly  Ihe  inimian  arbnrTt  windnwa  in  place  of  a  larE 

...1 !.j.._.    .,   .i_    .... .^       jii,!^   VauKhai.'. 

id  the  Ijuly  Chapel  Eood 


^rpenrlkular  window 


_m;Tud«e._ _ 

tfrconiftf  K^Jilia.     The  CJIhedril.  brfure  t\«  Relc 
nniatlaUy  rich  in  sculptured  tombt  wkd  ntanwwnu.  Xm 


I  which  the  South  «  Tower ' 
ildandbkakbulpietunsiL 
iih  legendary  and  hisli^n 
lined  chapels  are  numerous 
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.  a  (Mynyw),  which  is 
He  sainl'l  birthplace  Tbc  '^ 
as  the  marshy  valley  ol  the  ' 

r  Si  Davids.  The  dread  ol 
I  Gwent,  the  delerminaiiun  I 
Durt  inlluence,  and  the  dciii 


lurhood  ol  St  flavidi  Itl 


{xn-Kl  in  Ihe  6tli  coilniy  Ih 
■,  Dewi  or  David,  removed  lb 
Ic-iulical  life  lo  Henn-ia  0 
liii    nally  repoTledlohavcberi 

i-ilie  VoJJu  Xoiiuof  medievi 


it  David 


SouthUalcs  3]  I  even  over  all  land  west  ol  lb 

Severn,  and  Ihe  character  and  ivicit  of  thne  ancient  claims  h*v 
frequently  been  mode  Ihe  &u  bj"  [  m  spectilalion  or  contnnreiT 
among  hislorum,  some  ol  nhmi  li  i\e  not  hrsiiaied  lodeiignai 
Ihc  early  Celtic  holden  of  the  ^c  t  y  the  title  of  "  aichbithop. 
These  ill.denncd  chiinu  K ere  <U  irMedby  St  Anaclme't  forcfbl 
appDintrncnl  of  the  \orman  m  it  liemard  10  Ihe  bisbopric  t 
111;,  from  which  dale  to  [hi  [iri.    rt  tune  St  Davids  has  ranke 


ci-er 

been  seriously  assn 

((  M.ebylheintirpidGeiaWd 

(G 

mldu*  CamhrcDU>) 

M,      ainly  strove  from   1109  1 

tol 

duce  Pope  Innocin 

111  ^oackDowledgE  the  power  < 

athcdralchaplerlo  elect 

■5  ««n  bishops  wilboul  Rfere» 

nglis 

SI  Davids  early  bccantc  popuh 

pbc 

of  pilgrimage,  and 

amoogsl  Ibe  many  suppliants  wl 

niSt 

David's  shrine  were 

WOliam  Ihe  Conqucrar.  Henry  I 

rd  I.  with  Queen  £ 

eanor.    Probably  with  a  i-icw  : 

liale 

Ihe  native  clergy  f 

or  Ansdme's  unpopular  poller 

niy  I.  obtained  Iro 

»  Pope  Caliitus  II.  ihe  canonii 

ol  Si  David  about  1 1  lo,  and  in  hical  olecin  t«t>  pilsrinug 

vid.  were  vtilgariy 

0  Rome  itself:  a  se 
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Cmtny  of  them  natives,  of  Wales)  who  did  much  to  enrich  and 
beautify  tlie  vast  group  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  Close. 
But  with  the  partial  destruction  of  the  palace  and  the  removal 
of  tne  episoopal  residence  to  Abergwili,  it  was  not  long  before 
St  Davids  sank  into  a  mere  monument  of  its  former  splendour 
and  importance.  In  1539  Bishop  Barlow  even  petitioned  Thomas 
Cromwell  for  permission  to  remove  the  see  itself  to  Carmarthen, 
a  request  which  tradition  declares  Henry  VIII.  refused  to  grant 
solely  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  grandfather  Edmund 
Tudor,  whose  tomb  had  recently  been  taken  from  the  suppressed 
priory  of  Grey  Friars  at  Carmarthen  and  set  up  before  the  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral.  During  the  zyth  and  x8th  centuries  all 
the  ancient  buildings  of  the  Close,  except  the  cathedral  (which 
served  also  as  a  parish  church  for  the  village  of  St  Davids),  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  hopeless  ruin.  Amongst  the  119  bishops 
who  have  held  the  see  since  its  foimdation  by  St  David  may 
be  mentioned  Asser,  the  friend  of  King  Alfred  (d.  906);  Samson 
(loth  century),  honoured  by  the  Welsh  chroniclers  with  the 
proud  title  of "  Archbishop  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  ";  Rhyddmarch 
(d.  X096),  the  first  biographer  of  St  David;  Henry  de  Gower 
(d.  1347),  the  munificent  patron  of  art;  Robert  Ferrar,  burned 
at  Carmarthen  in  1555  under  Queen  Mary;  Richard  Davies 
(d.  1 581),  patriot  and  translator  of  the  Welsh  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  Archbishop  William  Laud,  bishop  of  the  see  between 
i6ax  and  1627;  George  Bull,  divine  (d.  17x0);  and  Connop 
Thirlwail,  scholar  and  historian  (d.  1875).  The  official  title  of 
the  bishops  of  St  Davids  is  Episcopus  Menevensis.    (H.M.V.) 

ST  DBNI8,  an  industrial  town  of  northern  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Seine,  5  m.  N.  of 
Paris.  Pop.  (1906)  62,333.  St  Denis,  an  important  junction  on 
the  northern  railway,  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  which  is  here  joined  by  the  canal  of  St  Denis.  It  has 
numerous  metallurgic&l  works,  where  railway  material,  naval 
engines  and  the  like  are  constructed,  distilleries  of  spirits,  glass- 
works, potteries  and  manufactories  of  drugs,  chemical  products, 
oils,  nickel  plate  and  pianos.  The  name  and  fame  of  the  town  are 
derived  from  the  abbey  founded  by  Dagobert  I.  on  the  spot  where 
St  Denis,  the  apostle  of  Paris,  was  interred.  The  abbey  buildings, 
occupied  by  a  school  for  daughters  of  members  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  founded  by  Napoleon  I.,  date  from  the  x8th  centuiy. 

The  church  exhibits  the  transition  from  the  Romanesque  to  the 
Gothic  style.  The  west  front  was  built  between  1 137  and  1 140. 
The  right'hand  tower  is  almost  pure  Romanesque;  that  on  the  left 
was  Gothic,  and  its  spire  was  carried  to  a  height  of  280  ft ,  but  it 
was  struck  bjr  lightning  in  1837  and  reconstructed  in  so  clumsy  a 
manner  that  it  nsd  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  roof  of  the 
nave.  The  rose  window,  now  occupied  by  a  clock  face,  dates  from 
the  13th  century.  Unoer  one  of  the  three  rows  of  ardies  above 
the  main  entrance  runs  an  inscription  recording  the  erection  of  the 
church  by  Abbot  Suger  {q.v.),  mmister  of  Louts  VI.,  with  abbatial 
funds  and  its  consecration  in  11 40.  The  porch  formed  by  the  first 
three  bays  of  the  church  contains  some  remains  oi  the  oastlica  of 
Pippin  the  Short  and  Charlemagne,  by  whom  the  church  was  rebuilt. 
The  nave  proper  (235  ft.  long  and  57  wide)  has  seven  bays,  and 
dates,  as  well  as  most  of  the  choir  and  transepts,  from  the  reign  of 
St  Louis.  The  secondary  apse  {rondpoint)  and  its  semicircular 
chapels  (consecrated  in  1144)  are  considered  as  the  first  perfected 
attempt  at  Gothic  The  transepts  have  fine  fa^des,  the  north  of 
the  I2th{  the  south  of  the  13th  century^  each  with  two  unfinished 
towers;  if  the  plan  had  been  fully  earned  out  there  would  have 
been  six  towers  besides  a  central  sptre  in  lead.  The  church  contains 
a  series  of  tombs  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  royal  houses  of 
France.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Louis  Xll.  and  Anne 
of  Brittany,  executed  from  1516  to  151^2 ;  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  a  masterpiece  by  Germam  Hlon  (1564-1^3);  of  Louis 
of  Orleans  and  Valentine  of  Milan,  from  the  old  church  of  the 
Celestines  at  Paris  (1502-1515);  of  Francis  I.  and  Claude  of  France, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  tonibs  of  the  Renaissance,  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Philibert  Dclorme  (1550-1560);  and  that  of  Dago- 
bert, which,  though  connderably  dilapidated,  ranks  as  one  of  tne 
most  curious  of  nwdieval  (X3th-century)  worlu  of  art.  In  the  apse 
some  stained  glass  of  the  time  of  Suger  remains.  The  crypt  dates 
partly  from  the  loth  or  nth  centuiy.  In  the  centre  is  tne  vault 
where  the  coffin  of  the  Idng  used  to  lie  until,  to  make  room  for  that 
of  his  successor,  it  was  removed  to  its  final  resting-place.  It  is  at 
present  occupied  by  the  coffin  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  last  sovereign 
whose  body  was  borne  to  St  Denis.  Besides  fine  statues,  the  crypt 
contains  the  Bourbon  vault,  in  which  among  other  coffins  are  (fe- 
posited  the  remains  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 


St.  Denis,  the  ancient  CatuBiaeum,  was  a  town  of  no  pretensions 

till  the  foundation  of  its  abbey,  which  became  one  of  the  most 

powerful  in  France.    The  rebuilding  of  the  church,  begun  in 

the  1 2th  century  by  Suger,  was  completed  in  the  13th  century. 

Among  the  many  donuuns  of  the  abbey  was  the  French  Vexin. 

It  was  held  during  the  later  middle  ages  by  the  French    kings 

and  vassals  of  the  abbey,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  their  adoption 

of  the  oriflamme  or  red  banner  of  St  Denis  as  the  royal  standard. 

St  Louis  caused  mausoleums  to  be  erected  with  figures  of  the 

princes  already  buried  in  the  abbey;  and  from  his  time  to  that 

of  Henry  II.  every  monarch  in  succession  had  his  moniunent. 

Louis  XIV.  reduced  the  abbey  to  the  rank  of  a  priory;  and  at 

the  Revolution  it  was  suppressed,  the  tombs  being  violated 

and  the  church  sacked  (1793).    Two  years  later  all  the  remains 

that  could  be  recovered  were  plac^  in  the  museum  of  the 

Petits  Augustins  at  Paris;  but  the  bronze  tombs  had  been 

melted  down,  the  stained-glass  windows  shattered,  and  large 

numbers  of  interesting  objects  stolen  or  lost,    louis  XVIII. 

caused  all  the  articles  belonging  to  St  Denis  to  be  brought  back 

to  their  original  site,  and  added  numerous  other  monuments 

from  the  suppressed  abbesrs.    But  it  was  not  till  after  X848 

that,   under  the   direction   of  Viollet   le  Due,  the  basilica 

recovered  its  original  appearance.    St  Denis,  which  was  the 

key  of  Paris  on  the  north,  was  more  than  once  pillaged  in  the 

Hundred  Years'  War,  suffering  especially  in  X358  and  1406. 

A  sanguinary  battle,  in  which  the  Catholic  leader  Constable 

Anne  de  Montmorency  found  victory  and  death,  was  fought 

between  Huguenots  and  Catholics  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the 

xoth  of  November  X567. 

See  F.  de  Guilhermy,  Monographie  de  Fi^ise  royaU  de  St  Denis 
(Paris,  1848). 

ST  Dli,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an  atrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Vosges,  38  m.  N.E.  of  £pinal  by  raiL 
Pop.  (1906)  town,  16,783;  commune,  22,X36.  St  Di€  is  situated 
on  the  Metuthe  in  a  basin  surrounded  by  well-wooded  hills. 
The  town,  part  of  which  was  laid  out  in  a  uniform  style  after 
the  fire  of  1757,  is  built  largely  of  red  sandstone.  Its  cathedral 
has  a  Romanesque  nave  (x2th  century)  and  a  Gothic  choir; 
the  portal  of  red  stone  dates  from  the  x8th  century.  A  fine 
cloister  (x3th  century),  containing  a  stone  pulpit,  communicates 
with  the  Petite-£glise  or  Notre-Dame,  a  well-preserved  specimen 
of  Romanesque  architecture  (x2th  century).  The  h6td-de^ville 
contains  a  theatre,  a  library  with  some  valuable  manuscripts, 
and  a  museum  of  antiquities.  There  is  a  monument  by  Merci£ 
to  Jules  Ferry,  bom  in  the  town  in  1832.  St  Di£  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  and  of  a  sub-prefect.  The  town  benefited  from  the 
immigration  of  Alsatians  after  the  Franco-German  War  of 
x  870-7  X,  and  its  industries  include  the  spiiming  and  weaving 
of  cotton,  bleaching,  wire-drawing,  metal-foimding,  and  the 
manufacture  of  hosiery,  woodwork  of  various  kinds,  nuKhinery, 
iron  goods  and  wire-aauze. 

St  Di6  (Deodatumt  Tkeodata.  S.  Deodati  Panitm)  grew  up  round 
a  monastery  founded  in  the  7th  century  by  St  Deodatus  of  Nevere, 
who  gave  up  hu  episcopal  functions  to  retire  to  this  place.  In  the 
loth  century  the  community  became  a  chapter  of  canons;  among 
those  who  subsequently  held  the  rank  of  provost  or  dean  were 
Giovanni  de'  Medid,^  afterwards  Pope  Leo  A.,  and  several  princes 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Among  the  extensive  privileges  enjoyed 
by  them  was  that  of  coining  money.  Though  they  co-operated  in 
building  the  town  walls,  the  canons  and  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  soon 
became  rivals  for  the  authority  over  St  1X6.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  X5th  century  one  of  the  earliest  printing-presses  of  Lorraine  was 
founded  at  St  uHL  The  institution  of  a  town  council  in  1628,  and 
the  establishment  in  1777  of  a  bishopric  which  appropriated  part 
of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  contributed  greatly  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  the  canons;  and  with  the  Revolution  they  were  com- 
pletely swept  away.  During  the  wars  of  the  15th,  loth  and  17th 
centuries  the  town  was  repeatedly  sacked.  It  was  also  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1065,  1155,  1554  and  1757.  Funds  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  portion  of  the  town  destroyed  by  the  last  fire 
were  supplied  by  Stanislas,  last  duke  of  Lorraine. 

ST  DIZIBR,  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  in  the  depart^ 

ment  of  Haute-Mame,  45  m*  N.N.W.  of  Chaumont  by  rail, 

on  the  Mame  and  the  Haute-Mame  canal.    Pop.  (X906)  town, 

xo,3x6;  commune,   X4,66x.     The  town  is  a  very  important 

centre  of  the  iron  trade,  with  foun<}ReS|  forges  axul  engineering 
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works,  and  has  trade  in  grain  and  timber.  It  dates  from  the 
3rd  century,  when 'the  relics  of  Bishop  St  Didier  (whence  the 
name  of  the  town)  were  brought  thither  after  the  destruction 
of  Langres  by  the  Germans.  It  sustained  a  memorable  siege 
against  Charles  V.  in  1544. 

STB  ANNE  DB  BBAUPR^  a  post-village  of  Montmorency 
county,  Quebec,  Canada,  at  the' junction  of  the  Ste  Anne  river 
with  the  St  Lawrence,  and  on  the  Quebec,  Montmorency  & 
Charlevoix  railway,  aa  m.  below  the  city  of  Quebec  It  stands 
in  a  rolling  agricultural  country,  with  hills  in  the  background; 
and  near  by,  on  the  Ste  Anne  river,  are  beautiful  falls  and 
excellent  fishing.  For  over  two  centuries  Ste  Anne  has  been 
known  as  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  many 
miracles  are  still  said  to  be  performed  through  the  intercession 
of  the  saint,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin.  In  the  basilica,  an  over- 
ornate  building,  are  ever-increasing  piles  of  crutches  and  other 
aids,  cast  aside  by  the  cured.  The  resident  population  is  about 
1500,  chiefly  composed  of  hotel-keepers  and  members  of  religious 
orders,  but  throughout  the  year  many  pilgrimages  are  made, 
and  on  such  days  as  the  feast  day  of  Ste  Anne  (36th  of  July) 
30,000  people  are  often  present.  The  total  number  of  pilgrims 
in  1905  was  170,000.  In  addition  to  the  basilica  the  village 
contains  nimierous  religious  edifices,  the  chief  being  the  Scila 
Santa,  built  in  imitation  of  the  Holy  Stairs  at  Rome. 

SAINTB-BBUVB,  CHARLES  AUQUSTIN  (1804-1869),  French 
critic,  was  bom  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  (No.  z6  Rue  du  Pot  d'^tain) 
on  the  a3rd  of  December  1804.  He  was  a  posthumous  child, 
his  father,  a  native  of  Picardy,  and  controller  of  town-dues  at 
Boulogne,  having  married  in  this  same  year,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two.  The  father  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  and  useid  to  read, 
like  his  son,  pencil  in  hand;  his  copy  of  the  Elzevir  edition 
of  Virgil,  covered  with  his  notes,  was  in  his  son's  possession, 
and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  one  of  his  poems.  Sainte-Beuve's 
mother  was  half  English,  her  father,  a  mariner  of  Boulogne, 
having  nuirried  an  Englishwoman.  The  little  Charles  Augustin 
was  brought  up  by  his  mother,  who  never  remarried,  and  an 
aunt,  his  father's  sister,  who  lived  with  her.  They  were  poor, 
but  the  boy,  having  learnt  all  he  could  at  his  fint  school  at 
Boiilogne,  persuaded  his  mother  to  send  him,  when  he  was 
near  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  finish  his  education  at  Paris.  He 
boarded  with  a  M.  Landry,  and  had  for  a  fellow-boarder  and 
intimate  friend  Charles  Neate,  afterwards  fellow  of  Oriel  College 
and  member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  Oxford.  From  Landry's 
boarding-house  he  attended  the  classes,  first  of  the  CoU^ 
Charlemagne,  and  then  of  the  College  Bourbon,  winning  the  head 
prize  for  history  at  the  first,  and  for  Latin  verse  at  the  second. 
In  1833  he  began  to  study  medicine,  attending  lectures  on 
anatomy  and  physiology  and  walking  the  hospitals.  But  meap- 
while  a  Liberal  newspaper,  the  Globe,  was  fotmded  in  xSay  by 
Paul  Francois  Dubois,  one  of  Sainte-Beuve's  old  teachers  at 
the  College  Chariemagne.  Dubois  called  to  his  aid  his  former 
pupil,  who,  now  quitting  the  study  of  medicine,  contributed 
historical  and  literary  articles  to  the  Globe,  among  them  two, 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  Goethe,  on  Victor  Hugo's  Odes 
et  ballades.  These  articles  led  to  a  friendship  with  Victor  Hugo 
and  to  Sainte-Beuve's  Connexion  with  the  romantic  school  of 
poets,  a  school  never  entirely  suited  to  his  nature.  In  the  Globe 
appeared  also  his  interesting  articles  on  the  French  poetry  of 
the  i6th  century,  which  in  1828  were  collected  and  published,^ 
and  followed  by  a  second  volume  containing  selections  from 
Ronsard.  In  1839  he  made  his  first  venture  as  a  poet  with  the 
Vie,  poisies,  et  pensies  de  Joseph  Dclorme.  His  own  name  did 
not  appear;  but  Joseph  Dclorme,  that  "  Werther  in  the  shape 
of  Jacobin  and  medical  student,"  as  Guizot  called  him,  was 
the  Sainte-Beuve  of  those  days  himself.  About  the  same  time 
was  founded  the  Revue  de  Paris,  and  Sainte-Beuve  contributed 
the  opening  article,  with  Boileau  for  its  subject.  In  1830  came 
his  second  volume  of  poems,  the  Consolations,  a  work  on  which 
Sainte-Beuve  looked  back  in  later  life  with  a  special  affection. 
To  himself  it  marked  and  expressed,  he  said,  that  epoch  of  his 

^  Tableau  historiqm  d  critique  de  la  poisie  fraufoise  on  XVI'  sikU 
^nd  ed.,  1842). 


life  to  which  he  could  with  most  pleasure  return,  and  at  vfakh 
he  could  like  best  that  others  should  see  him.  But  the  critic 
in  him  grew  to  prevail  more  and  more  and  pushed  out  the  poet.' 
In  1831  the  Revue  des  deux  m(mdesw»a  touiidtditk  svniry  liith 
tl^  ReiMe  de  Paris,  and  from  the  first  Sainte-Beuve  was  one  oi 
the  most  active  and  important  contributors.  He  tnmaght  out 
his  novel  of  VdupU  in  1834,  his  third  and  last  volume  of  poetry, 
the  Pensies  d'aoUt,  in  1837.  He  himself  thought  that  tbe 
activity  which  he  had  in  the  meanwhile  exercised  as  a  critic, 
and  the  ofiFence  which  in  some  quartets  his  criticism  had  given, 
were  the  cause  of  the  less  favourable  reception  which  this  volume 
received.  He  had  long  meditated  a.  book  (Mi  Port-RoyaL  At 
the  end  of  1837  he  quitted  France,  accepting  an  invitation  (rom 
the  academy  of  Lausanne,  where  in  a  series  oi  lectores  his  work 
on  Port-Royal  came  into  its  first  form  of  being.  In  the  suminer 
of  the.next  year  he  returned  to  Paris  to  revise  and  give  the  final 
shape  to  his  work,  which,  however,  was  not  completed  for  twenty 
years.*  In  1840  Victor  Cousin,  then  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, appointed  him  one  oi  the  keepers  of  the  Mazarin  Litvary, 
an  appointment  which  gave  him  rooms  at  the  Ul»Bry,  and,  with 
themoney  earned  by  his  pen,  nude  him  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  essy  in  his  drcumstances,  so  that,  as  he  afterwards  used 
to  say,  he  had  to  buy  rare  books  in  order  to  q)end  his  income. 
A  mora  important  consequence  of  his  easier  circunstaaces  was 
that  he  could  study  freely  and  largdy.  He  returned  to  Greek, 
of  which  a  French  schoolboy  brings  from  his  iycSe  no  great 
store.  With  a  Greek  teacher,  M.  Pantasides,  he  read  and  re-read 
the  poets  in  the  original,  and  thus  acquired,  not,  perhaps,  a 
phildogical  scholar's  knowledge  of  them,  but  a  genuine  and 
invaluable  aoiuaintance  with  them  as  litcr^ure.  His  activity 
in  the  Repue  des  deux  moudes  continued,  and  articles  on  Homer, 
Theocritus,  ApoUonius  (rf  Rhodes,  and  Mdeagcr  were  fruits  of 
his  new  Greek  studies.  He  wrote  also  a  very  good  article  in 
1844  on  the  Italian  poet  Leopardi;  but  in  general  his  subjects 
were  taken  from  the  great  literature  which  he  knew  best,  that 
of  his  own  country — its  literature  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
contemporary  present.  Seven  volumes  of  PorttaHs,  contribated 
to  the  Renu  de  Paris  and  the  JScmm  des  destx  momdes,  exhibit 
his  work  in  the  years  from  183a  to  1848,  a  work  constantly 
increasing  in  range  and  value.*  In  1844  he  was  deded  to  the 
French  Academy  as  successor  to  Casimir  Ddavigne,  and  was 
received  there  at  the  beginning  of  1845  by  Victor  Hugo. 

From  this  settled  and  prosperous  condition  the  revolution 
of  February  1848  dislodged  him.  In  March  of  that  year  was 
published  an  account  of  secret-service  money  distributed  in 
the  late  reign,  and  Sainte-Beuve  was  put  down  as  having  received 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  francs.  The  smaUnem  of  the  sum  would 
hardly  seem  to  suggest  corruption;  it  appears  probable  that 
the  money  was  given  to  cure  a  smcriky  chimney  in  his  room  at 
the  Mazarin  Library,  and  was  wron^y  entered  as  secret-service 
money.  But  Sainte-Beuve,  who  piqued  himsdf  on  his  in- 
dependence and  on  a  punctilious  delicacy  in  money  matters, 
was  indignant  at  the  entry,  and  thought  the  prorfcdings  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  his  officials,  when  he  demaBded 
to  have  the  matter  sifted,  tardy  and  equrvocaL  He  lesigixd 
his  post  at  the  Maxaxin  and  accepted  an  offer  from  the  Belgiaa 
government  of  a  chair  of  Frendi  literature  in  the  university  of 
Li^.  There  he  gave  the  series  of  lectures  on  Chateaubriand 
and  his  contemporaries  which  was  afterwards  Qn  i860)  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes.*  He  liked  Li£ge,  and  the  Belgians  wouM 
have  been  ^ad  to  keq>  him;  but  the  attraction  of  Paris  carried 

*  Satnte-Beuve  was  at  thb  time  a  devoted  Catbofic  and  a  Gttle 
later  for  a  very  short  period  a  disciple  of  Lamenaais.  But  be 
gradually  aeparatnl  from  his  Catholic  friends,  and  at  the  suae  titae 
a  coldness  grew  up  between  him  and  Victor  Huca  He  became  tbe 
lover  of  Madame  Hugo,  and  a  definite  aeparatioinjet uuux  the  former 
friends  ensued  in  1834.  IEd.) 

•  Port-Royal  (1840-1848,  s  vvla.;  3rd  and  revised  ed.,  1866;  5th 
ed.  with  index,  1888-1891). 

«  He  was  a  friend  of  Madame  R&camier.  at  whose  honae  he  met 
Chateaubriand.  He  became  an  especially  doae  fiiend  of  Lou-.s 
Mathieu,  Comte  Mol^.  for  whose  niece,  Mme  d'Azfaowille,  he 
conceived  a  lasting  attachment.  (Ca4 

^ChateauMaudetsangro^P^liltininsnurBmpin. 
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bim  back  there  in  tJie  antumn  of  1849.  Louis  Napoleon  was  then 
president.    Disturbance  was  ceasing;  a  time  of  settled  govern- 
ment, which  lasted  twenty  years  and  correqwnds  with  the 
second  stage  of  Sainte-Beuve's  literary  activity,  was  beginning. 
Dr  V6ron,  the  editor  of  the  ConstUutumndt  proposed  to  him  that 
he  should  supply  that  newspaper  with  a  litenury  article  for 
every  Monday;  and  thus  the  Cauuries  du  litndi  were  started. 
They  at  once  succeeded,  and  "gave  the  signal,"  as  Sainte- 
Beuve  himself  says  with  truth,  "for  the  return  of  letters." 
Sainte-Beuve  now  lived  in  the  small  house  in  the  Rue  Mont- 
pamasse  (No.  n),  which  he  occupied  for  the  remainder  of  his 
Ufe,  and  where  in  1850  his  mother,  from  whom  he  seems  to  have 
inherited  his  good  sense,  tact  and  finesse,  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.   For  three  years  he  continued  writing  every  Monday 
for  the  ConstUtUumnd;  then  he  passed,  with  a  similar  engage- 
ment, to  the  McniUur,    In  1857  his  Monday  articles  began  to 
be  published  in  volumes,  and  by  i86a  formed  a  o)Ilection  in 
fifteen  volumes;  they  afterwards  were  resumed  under  the 
title  of  Nouveaux  lundiSf  which  now  make  a  collection  of  thirteen 
volumes  more.   In  1854  he  was  nominated  to  the-  chair  of  Latin 
poetry  at  the  college  of  France.   His  first  lecture  there  (in  1855) 
was  received  with  interruptions  and  marks  of  disapprobation 
by  many  of  the  students,  displeased  at  his  adherence  to  the 
empire;  at  a  second  lecture  the  interruption  was  renewed. 
Sainte-Beuve  had  no  taste  for  pubUc  speaking  and  lecturing; 
his  frotUis  moOities,  he  said,  unfitted  him  for  it.     He  was  not 
going  to  cany  on  a  war  with  a  party  of  turbulent  students; 
he  proposed  to  resign,  and  when  the  minister  would  not  accept 
his  resignation  of  his  professorship  he  resigned  its  emoluments. 
The  £tude  sur  Virpkt  a  volume  published  in  1857,  contains 
what  he  had  meant  to  be  his  first  course  of  lectures.    He  was 
still  a  titular  official  of  public  instruction;  and  in  1858  his 
services  were  called  for  by  Gustave  Rouland,  then  minister  of 
public  instruction,  as  a  lecturer  (maUre  de  amflrences)  on  French 
literature  at  the  £cole  Normale  SupMeuie.    This  work  he 
discharged  with  assiduity  and  success  for  four  years.    In  1859 
he  was  made  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  having 
twice  previously  to  1848  refused  the  cross.    During  the  years 
of  his  official  engagement  his  Monday  contributions  to  the 
MonUeur    had  no  longer  been  continuous;  but  in   x86a  an 
arrangement  was  proposed  by  which  he  was  to  return  to  the 
ConstUutionnd  and  again  supi^y  an  article  there  every  Monday. 
He  consented,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  to  try  this  last  pull, 
as  he  called  it,  this  "dernier  coup  de  collier";  he  resigned 
his  office  at  the  £coIe  Normale  and  began  the  series  of  his 
Nouveaux  lundis.     They  show  no  falling  off  in  vigour  and 
resource  from  the  Causeries.    But  the  strain  upon  him  of  his 
weekly  labour  was  great.    "  I  am  not  a  monsieur  nor  a  gentle- 
man," he  writes  in  1864,  "  but  a  workman  by  the  piece  and  by 
the  hour."    "  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  player  forced  to  go  on 
acting  at  an  age  when  be  ought  to  retire,  and  who  can  see  no 
term  to  his  engagement."    He  had  reason  to  hope  for  relief. 
Except  hirQself,  the  foremost  literary  men  in  France  had  stood, 
aloof  from  the  empire  and  treated  it  with  a  hostility  more  or 
less  bitter.    He  had  not  been  hostOe  to  it:  he  had  accepted 
it  with  satisfaction,  and  had  bestowed  on  its  official  journal, 
the  MonUeur^  the  lustre  of  his  literature.    The  prince  Napoleon 
and  the  princess  Mathildc  were  his  warm  friends.   A  senatorship 
was  mentioned;  its  income  of  £1600  a  year  would  give  him 
opulence  and  freedom.    But  its  coming  was  delayed,  and  when 
at  last  in  April  1865  he  was  made  senator,  his  health  was  seriously 
compromised.    The  disease  of  which  he  died,  but  of  which  the 
doctors  did  not  ascertain  the  presence  until  his  body  was  opened 
after  his  death — the  stone — began  to  distress  and  disable  him. 
He  could  seldom  attend  the  meetings  of  the  senate;  the  part 
he  took  there,  however,  on  two  famous  occasions — when  the 
nomination  of  Ernest  Renan  to  the  college  of  France  came 
under  discussion  in  1867,  and  the  law  on  the  press  in  the  year 
following— provoked  the  indignation  of  the  great  majority  in 
that  conservative  assembly.     It  delighted,  however,  all  who 
"  belonged,"  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  to  the  diocese  of  free 
thought";  and  he  gave  further  pleasiixe  in  this  diocese  by 


leaving  the  UotiUewtX  the  beginning  of  1869,  and  contributing 
to  a  Liberal  journal,  the  Ttmfs}  His  literary  activity  suffered 
little  abatement,  but  pain  niade  him  at  last  unable  to  sit  to 
write;  he  could  only  stand  or  lie.  He  died  in  his  house  in  the 
Rue  Montpamasse  on  the  xjth  of  October  1869. 

The  work  of  Sainte-Beuve  divides  itsdf  into  three  portwns— his 

Btetry,  his  criticism  before  1848  and  bis  criticism  after  that  year, 
is  novel  of  Volutit  may  properiy  go  with  his  poetry. 
We  have  seen  nis  tender  feeling  for  his  poetry,  and  he  always 
mainUined  that,  when  the  "  integrating  motecule,"  the  foundation 
of  him  as  a  man  of  letters,  was  reached,  it  would  be  found  to  have 
a  poetic  character.  And  yet  he  declares,  too,  that  it  is  never  without 
a  sort  of  surprise  and  conf  unon  that  he  sees  his  veises  detached 
from  their  context  and  quoted  in  public  and  in  open  day.  They 
do  not  seem  made  for  it.  he  says.  This  admimble  critic  knew, 
indeed,  the  radical  inadequacy  <»  French  poetry.  It  is  to  English 
poetry  that  he  resorts  in  order  to  find  hts  term  of  comparison. 


English  for  instance.  There  yoa  wiU  find  the  most  rich,  the  most 
dulcet  and  the  most  new  poetical  literature.  Our  French  poets  are 
too  soon  read;  they  are  too  slight,  too  mixed,  too  corrupted  for  the 
most  part,  too  poor  in  ideas  even  when  they  have  the  talent  for 
strophe  and  line,  to  hold  and  occupy  for  long  a  serious  mind  " 

Butt  even  as  French  poetry,  Samte-Beuve's  poetry  had  faults  of 
its  own.  Critics  who  found  much  in  it  to  praise  yet  pronounced  it  a 
poetry  "  narrow,  puny  and  stifled,"  and  its  style  "  sk>wly  dragging 
and  laborious  "  Here  we  touch  on  a  want  which  must  no  doubt  be 
recognized  in  him,  which  he  recogniaed  in  himself,  and  whereby  he 
is  separated  from  the  spirits  who  succeed  in  uttering  their  most 
highly  inspired  note  and  in  giving  their  full  measure — some  want  of 
flame,  of  breathy  of  pinion.  Perhaps  we  may  look  for  the  cause  in  a 
confession  of  his  own:  "  I  have  my  weaknesses;  thei^  are  those 
which  gave  to  King  Sdomon  his  disgust  with  everythmg  and  his 
satiety  with  life.  I  may  have  regretted  sometimes  that  I  was  thus 
extinguishing  my  fire,  out  I  did  not  ever  pervert  my  heart."  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  take  his  confession  that  he  extinguished  or  im- 
paired his  fire. 

Yet  his  poetrv  is  characterized  by  inerita  which  make  it  readable 
still  and  readable  by  forcimers.  So  far  as  it  exhibits  the  endeavour 
of  the  romantic  school  in  France  toenlarge  thevocabulary  of  'poetry 
and  to  give  areater  freedom  and  variety  to  the  alexandrine,  it  has 
interest  chiefly  for  readera  of  his  own  nation.^  But  it  exhibits  more 
than  this.  It  exhibits  already  the  genuine  Sainte-Beuve,  the  author 
who,  as  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  said  in  the  dobe  at  the  time, 
"  sent  JL  sa  maniirej  hcnt  comme  il  sent,"  the  man  who,  even  in  the 
forms  of  an  artificial  poetry,  remains  always  "  un  penieur  et  un 
homme  d'esprit."  That  his  Joset^  Delorme  was  not  the  Werthcr 
of  romance,  but  a  Werther  m  the  shape  of  Jacobin  and  medical 
student,  the  only  Werther  whom  Sainte-Beuve  by  his  own  practical 
experience  really  knew,  was  a  novelty  in  French  poetical  literature, 
but  was  entirely  characteristic  of  Sainte-Beuve.  All  his  poetry  has 
this  stamp  of  direct  dealing  with'  common  things,  of  plain  unpre- 
tending reality  and  sincerity;  and  this  stamp  at  that  time  made  it, 
as  B6rangcr  said,  "  a  kind  of  poetry  absolutely^  new  in  France." 

It  has  Been  the  fashion  to  disparage  the  criticism  of  the  Critiques 
el  portraits  litthaires^  the  criticism  anterior  to  1848,  and  to  sacrifice 
it.  in  fact,  to  the  criticism  posterior  to  that  date.  Sainte-Beuve 
has  himself  indicated  what  considerations  ou^ht  to  be  present  with 
us  in  reading  the  Critiques  et  portraits,  with  what  reserves  we 
should  read  them.  They  are  to  be  considered,  he  says,  "  rather 
as  a  dependency  of  the  elegiac  and  romancsquc  part  of  my  work 
than  as  express  criticisms."  They  have  the  copiousness  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth;  they  have  also  its  exuberance.  He  judeed 
in  later  life  Chatcaubriaftd,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo  more  coolly, 
judged  them  differently.  But  the  Critiques  et  portraits  contain 
a  number  of  articles  on  personages,  otner  than  contemporary 
French  poets  and  romance-writers,  which  have  much  of  the 
soundness  of  his  later  work,  and.  in  addition,  an  abundance  and 
fervour  of  their  own  which  are  not  without  their  attraction.  Many 
of  these  are  delightful  reading.  The  articles  on  the  Greek  poets 
and  on  Leopardi  have  been  already  mentioned.  Those  on  Boileau, 
Moli^re,  Pierre  Daunou  and  Charles  Claiide  Fauriel,  on  Madame 
de  la  Fayette  and  Mademoiselle  Aiss6  may  be  taken  as  samples 
of  a  whole  group  which  will  be  found  to  support  perfectly  the  test 
of  reading,  even  after  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  the  later 
work  of  the  master.  Nay,  his  soberness  and  tact  show  themselves 
even  in  this  earlier  stage  of  his  criticism,  and  even  in  treating  the 
objects  of  his  too  fervid  youthful  enthusiasm.  A  special  object  of 
this  was  Victor  Hugo,  ana  in  the  first  article  on  him  in  the  Portraits 
contemporaitu  we  have  certainly  plenty  of  enthusiasm,  plenty 
of  exuberance.  We  have  the  epithets  *'  adorable,"  "  sublime.  * 
"  supreme."  given  to  Victor  Hugo's  poetry;  we  are  told  of  "  the 
majesty  of  its  high  and  sombre  philosophy."    But  the  article  next 

*  This  course  of  action  definitely  separated  him  from  the  Bona* 
partists  and  led  to  a  quarrel  with  rrinoess  Mathilda. — [Ed»\ 
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foUowiflff  thSti  and  written 'only  four  yean  later,  in  1835,  is  the 
article  <»  a  critic,  and  takes  the  points  of  objection,  seixee  the  weak 
side  c^  A^ctor  Hugo's  poetry,  how  much  it  has  of  what  is  "  creux," 
"sonore."  "  artSoel,'^*  voulu,"  "thfiltral,"  "  violent,"  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  author  of  the  Causeries  could  seise  it.  "  The  Frank, 
ener^tic  and  subtle,  who  has  mastered  to  perfection  the  technical 
and  rhetorical  resources  of  the  Latin  literature  of  the  decadence," 
is  a  description  never  to  be  fori^tten  of  Victor  Hugo  as  a  poet,  and 
Saiote-Beuve  launches  it  in  this  article,  written  when  he  was  but 
thirty  vears  old,  and  still  a  painter  of  "  portraits  de  jcunesse  "  only. 

He  nad  thus  been  steadilv  working  and  growing;  nevertheless. 
iSaS  is  an  epoch  which  divides  two  critics  in  him  oif  very  unequal 
value.  When,  after  that  year  of  revolution  and  his  stage  01  seclusion 
and  labour  at  Li^,  he  came  back  to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1849 
and  commenced  in  the  Cotuttiutumnd  the  Cetustries  du  lundij  be 
was  astoni^ingly  matured.  Something  of  fervour,  enthusiasm, 
poetry,  he  may  have  lost,  but  he  had  become  a  perfect  critic — a 
critic  of  measure,  not  exuberant;  of  the  centre,  not  provincial:  of 
keen  industry  and  curiosity,  with  "  Trut^  "  (the  word  engravea  in 
English  on  his  seal)  for  his  motto;  moreover,  with  ^y  and  amiable 
temper,  his  manner  as  good  as -his  matter^-4he  "  tntique  souriant," 
as,  m  Charles  Monselefs  dedication  to  him,  he  is  called. 

The  root  of  everything  in  his  criticism  b  his  single-hearted 
devotion  to  truth.  What  at  called  "  fictions  "  in  literature,  in  politic^ 
in  religion,  were  not  allowed  to  influence  him.  Some  one  had  talked 
on  his  beinff  tenacious  of  a  certain  set  of  literary  opinions.  **  I 
hold  very  little,"  he  answers,  "  to  Uterary  opinions;  literary 
opinions  occupy  very  little  place  in  my  life  and  m  my^  thoughts, 
what  does  occupy  me  seriously  Is  life  itself  and  the  object  of  it." 
"  I  am  accustomed  incessantly  to  call  my  judgments  m  questioif 
anew,  and  to  re-cast  my  opinions  the  moment  I  suniect  them  to  be' 
without  validity."  "  What  I  have  wished  "  (in  Port^Royal)  *'  is  to 
say  not  a  word  more  than  I  thoii^ht,  to  stop  even  a  litue  short  of 
what  I  believed  in  certain  cases,  in  order  that  my  words  mi^ht 
acouire  more  weight  as  historical  testimony."  To  ul  exaggeration 
ana  untruth,  from  whatever  side  it  proceeded,  he  had  an  antipathy. 
"  I  turn  my  bade  upon  the  Michelets  and  Quinets,  but  I  cannot  hold 
out  my  hand  to  the  Veuillots." 

.  But  Sainte-Beuve  could  not  have  been  the  great  critic  he  was 
had  he  not  had,  at  the  service  of  this  his  love  of  tnith  and  measure, 
the  consdentious  industry  of  a  BenecUctine.  "  I  never  have  a 
holiday.  On  Monday  towards  noon  I  lift  up  my  head,  and  breathe 
for  about  an  hour;  after  that  the  wicket  shuts  again  and  I  am  in 
my  prison  cell  for  seven  days."  The  Oiuurus  were  at  this  price. 
Iney  came  once  a  week,  and  to  write  one  of  them  as  he  wrote  it 
was  indeed  a  week's  work.  The  "  irresponsible  indolent  reviewer  " 
should  read  his  notes  to  his  friend  and  provider  with  books,  M.  Paul 
Charon  of  the  National  Library.  Here  is  a  note  dated  the  and  of 
January  i8m:  "  Good-day  and  a  happy  New  Year.  To-day  I  set 
to  work  on  (rrimm.  A  little  dry;  but  after  St  Francois  de  Sales  " 
(his  Monday  article  just  finished)  "  one  requires  a  little  relief  from 
roses.  I  have  of  Gnmm  the  edition  of  his  Comspondanu  by  M. 
Taschereau.  I  have  also  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  a'£pinay.  where 
there  are  many  letters  of  his.  But  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
notius  of  him  mentioned  in  the  bibliographical  book  of  that  German 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  I  should  like,  too,  to  have  the  first 
editions  of  his  Corresbondanu;  they  came  out  in  successive  parts." 
Thus  he  prepared  hiniself,  not  for  a  grand  review  article  once  a 
quarter,  but  for  a  newspaper  review  once  a  week. 

His  adheaon  to  the  empire  caused  him  to  be  represented  by^the 
Orieanists  and  Republicans  as  without  character  ahd  patriotism, 
and  to  be  charged  with  baseness  and  corruption.  The  Orieanists 
had.  in  a  great  degree,  oossesston  of  the  higher  press  in  France  and 
01  English  opinion— ot  Liberal  English  opinion  more  espedaUy. 
And  with  Enelish  Liberals  his  indifference  to  parliamentary  govern- 
ment was  indeed  a  grievous  fault  in  him;  "you  Whigs,"  as  Croker 
happily  says,  "  are  like  quack  doctors,  who  have  but  one  specific 
for  all  constitutions."  Tohim  either  the  doctrine  of  English  Liberals, 
or  the  doctrine  of  Republicanism,  applied  absolutely,  was  what 
he  called  a  "  fiction,"  one  of  those  fictions  which  "  always  end  by 
obscuring  the  truth."  Not  even  on  M.  de  Tocciueville's  authority 
would  he  consent  to  receive  "  Ics  hypotheses  dites  ks  plus  honor- 


ables  "— "  the  suppoaitioiis  which  pass  for  the  moat  trmfctahlr." 
All  suppositions  be  demanded  to  sift,  to  see  them  at  work,  to  know 
the  place  and  time  and  men  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied.  For 
the  France  before  his  eves  in  1840  he  thought  that  ■ffnmWng 
"  solid  and  stable  "—un  mur,  "  a  wall,"  as  he  aakl-^was  miobke, 
and  that  the  government  01  Louis  Napoleon  supplied  this  walL 
But  no  one  judged  the  em^ce  more  independently  than  he  did, 
no  one  saw  and  enounced  its  foults  more  deariy;  he  deacribsd 
himself  as  being,  in  his  own  single  person* "  thegoticJbaof  tiieenqMrc,'* 
and  the  description  was  just. 

To  these  merits  of  mental  independence,  tndustiv,  neatssret 
lucidity,  his  criticism  adds  the  merit  01  happy  temper  and  dispo^tioo. 
Goethe  long  ago  noticed  that,  whereas  Germans  reviewed  one  another 
as  enemies  whom  they  hated,  the  critks  of  the  GKote  icwiLasd  one 
another  as  gentlemen.  This  arose  from  the  lugber  aodal  develop* 
ment  of  France  and  from  the  doeer  relations  01  litetatiire  with  Ide 
there.  But  Sainte-Beuve  has  more,  as  a  critic,  than  the  eatrmal 
politeness  which  once  at  any  rate  disringiiisheri  hia  coantrymen: 
he  has  a  personal  diarm  of  manner  due  to  a  sweet  and  hnmaxe 
temper.  He  complained  of  «»  peu  de  dmrelL**  a  certaio  dose  <A 
hardness,"  in  the  new  ^eneratioa  of  writers.  The  peraoaaUty  of  an 
author  had  a  peculiar  importance  for  him;  the  poetical  side  of  his 
subjects,  however  latent  it  might  be,  alwaysattracted  hin^  Kod  be 
always  sought  to  extricate  it.  liiis  was  because  he  had  the  moderate, 
gracious,  amiably  human  instincts  of  the  true  poetic  nature.  **  L^ 
me  b^  of  you,  he  says  in  thanking  a  renewer  who  praised  him, 
"  to  alter  one  or  two  exprusions  at  any  rate.  I  cannot  bear  to  have 
it  said  that  I  am  the>Eri<  in  anything  whatever,  as  a  writer  least  of 
all;  it  is  not  a  thing  whidi  can  be  admitted,  and  these  ways  of 
rlawwng  people  give  offence."  Literary  man  and  loyal  to  the  French 
Academy  as  he  was,  he  can  yet  wnte  to  an  <m  friend  after  bis 
election:  "  All  these  academies,  between  you  and  me,  are  pieces  <tf 
childishness;  at  any  rate  the  French  Academy  is.  Our  least  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  solitary  reverie  or  of  serious  talk,  yours  and  mtoe,  ia 
our  youth,  was  better  employed:  but,  as  one  gets  old,  one  fsQs 
back  into  the  power  of  these  nothings;  only  it  is  weU  to  know  that 
nothings  they  are." 

Peihaps  the  best  way  to  get  a  sense  of  the  value  and  extent  of 
the  work  done  in  the  hist  twenty  yean  of  his  life  by  the  critic  thus 
excellently  endowed  is  to  take  a  angle  volume  of  the  camaeries  dm 
lundit  to  look  through  its  list  of  subiects,  and  to  remember  tint 
with  the  qualities  above  mentioned  all  these  subiedbs  are  treated. 
Any  volume  will  serve;  let  us  take  the  fourth.  This  vokune  con- 
sists of  artides  on  twenty-four  subjects.  Twenty  of  these  are  the 
following:  Mirabeau  and  Sophie,  Montaigne,  Micabeaa  axd 
Comte  de  la  Mafck,  Mademoiselle  de  Scud6ry,  Andr6  Chioieras 
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politician,  Saint-Evremond  and  Ninon,  Joseph 
de  Lambert,  Madame  Necker,  the  Abbe  Maury,  the  Due  de  Lausna 
of  Louis  XVL's  reign,  Marie  Antoinette,  Buffon,  Madame  de  Mahn 
tenon,  De  Bonald  Amyot,  Mallet  du  Pan,  Marmontd,  Chanrfort, 
Rulhitoe.  Almost  every  personage  is  Frendi,  it  is  true;  Sainte* 
Beuve  had  a  maxim  that  the  critic  dioukl  prefer  subjects  which  he 
possesses  familiariy.  The  great  place  of  France  in  the  world  is  very 
much  due  to  her  eminent  gift  for  social  life  and  devdopneot;  and 
this  gift  French  literature  has  aoampanied.  fashiooeci,  perfected, 
and  continues  to  reflect.  And  no^riiere  shall  we  find  aocn  interest 
more  completdy  and  charmingly  brought  out  than  inSatote-BcwK's 
Causeries  du  lundi  and  the  Nouveauxlundis.  As  a  guide  tobrimrus 
to  a  knowledge  of  theFrench  geniusand  literature  he  ia  unrivaOed. 

(M.  A.) 
AUTBORITIBS.— See  his  "Ma  Biographic  "  in  Noueeamxbuidis,  xai, 
Letiresdlaprincesse  (1873) ;  Correspoudance  (1877-1878)  and  NouatOe 
Correspondance  (1880);  the  Vioomte  d'Hauasonville's  Sasate-Beear 
(1875);  Scherer,  Etudes  sur  la  UlUnUure  camtemporwie,  vr.\  G. 
Michaut,  SamU-Beuve  oskmU  Us  Lundis  (1903).  Sainte-Benve's 
centenary  was  cdebrated  in  various  ways;  for  centenary  crstidsm 
see  the  Edinburi^  Review  (April  1905)  ("Sainte-Beuve  and  the 
Romantics");  Monlhty  Ranew  (April  190s)  (by  F.  Bnmetiire): 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (March  1905)  (by  victor  Gizaud).  In  the 
(Euvres  ckoisies  de  Juste  CHisier  (1879)  *fc  some  "Souvenirs":  sad 
in  IQ03  the  Reoue  des  Deux  Mondes  published  several  isteretfing 
articles  on  a  correqx>ndence  of  Sainte-Beuve  with  Olivier. 
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